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American-Flag Lines in Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2,1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
of Mr. James A. Farrell, Jr., president, 
Farrell Lines, Inc., made at a luncheon 
sponsored by the World Trade Center in 
New England in Boston, on March 4, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. Farrell has presented an excellent 
exposition showing the great contribu- 
tion which our merchant marine has 
made to the economy and security of 
our Nation and of New England in par- 
ticular. I am sure that everyone inter- 
ested in the American-fiag fleet will find 
Mr. Farrell’s comments stimulating and 
rewarding. al 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApDREss BY MR. JAMES A. FARRELL, JR., PRES- 
WENT, FARRELL Lines, INC., BEFORE A 
LUNCHEON SPONSORED BY THE WORLD TRADE 
CENTER IN NEW ENGLAND, AT THE SHERATON- 
Piaza HOTEL, BosTon, Mass., Marcu 4, 1958 
It is a distinct privilege to be here with you 

teday. While those of us in America’s steam- 

ship indsutry are not the most garrrulous lot 
you could name you will find that when there 
is an industry opportunity to speak in New 

England, the competition amiong candidates 

become stiff, indeed. 

This, of course, is because we can always 
anticipate a hearty welcome here in are 
cradle of our industry. 

Iam particularly pleased to be here, from 
& personal point of view, because New Eng- 
land is my home in every sense. My grand- 
father came to Connecticut from Ireland in 
1838. My father was barn in New Haven 
where I went to college. Now I reside in the 
Nutmeg State and vacation as often as I can 
at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Nor are my company’s ships strangers to 
these parts. You will see Farrell Line flags 
flying in ports of New Bedford, Providence, 

_ Boston, and Portland. 

So you can understand, perhaps, why I am 
grateful for this occasion to talk to my 
neighbors about this New England commu- 
nity of ours. 

My assignment this afternoon is to share 
with you information picked up over the 
years on the impact of foreign trade and 
United States shipping on the economy and 
future of New England. 

Those of. you whose day-to-day profes- 
— activities involve you in matters of 

Port and export may have some reserva- 
tions—which, I frankly, share—that nothing 
Iimight say in a few minutes could ade- 
quately express in. sufficiently forceful terms 
the tremendous influence of foreign trade 
‘nd ocean shipping on this area. 

Tt is of timely significance not only to New 
England, but to our country as & whole under 


present-day con 
makes jobs ditions, that foreign trade 


* 
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Now, in respect to the other topic which I 
have been asked to discuss—the United 
States merchant marine—let me first ac- 
knowledge the obvious: that there is no area 
in the country in even the same league with 
New England when it comes to ocean ship- 
ping. 

New Englanders wrote the book on the 
merchant marine. 

Our merchant fleet and New England grew 
up together from colonial days. 

The first seagoing vessel launched in Amer- 
ica, in fact, was the Virginia, of Sagadahock, 
built on Maine’s Kennebec River. Her mas- 
ter, George Popham—founder of the historic 
Popham Colony—told us in his log that she 
displaced all of 30 tons. 

The first half of the 1800’s saw Nantucket’s 
famous whalers adding proud, colorful pages 
to the annals of our merchant marine dur- 
ing their 2- and 3-year voyages to Antarctic 
waters. 

As a matter of fact, about that same time, 
New England had more sailors than farmers 
and New England's role in our gallant mari- 
time history shone nowhere more brilliantly 
than in the Revolutionary War. 

Time, unfortunately, doesn’t permit a 
chronicle of all of New Engiand’s contribu- 
tions to our Nation’s maritime heritage. 

It is a fascinating, real life drama of which 
this area can always be proud. Much of it 
has been faithfully retained at colorful 
Mystic seaport and the Marine Museum 
there. In its own way Mystic is as fine as the 
maritime museums of Salem, New Bedford, 
Nantucket, and Edgartown. 

The great names that echo through the 
history of this industry bespeak volumes 
about our country’s debt to New England: 

Bowditch, for instance, Salem ship chan- 
dler’s apprentice, whose text on navigation 
remains the standard work on the subject 
to this day. 

Or Donald McKay, father of the famed 
clipper ships with which.Boston will always 
be identified. McKay's greatest achievement, 
the Flying Cloud, on her maiden voyage 
logged 374 miles in a single day. 

But this overlong concentration on sail, 
as is now well known, ironically sounded the 
death knell for America’s supremacy of the 
seas. It delayed, too long, a timely acknowl- 
edgment of steam as the world’s new pro- 
pulsion system. 

It was 100 years before America recaptured 
the blue ribbon of the Atlantic. This time 
it was with the United States—at an aver- 
age speed of 35.59 knots; or, for the benefit 
of our lubberly friends, more than 40 miles 
per hour. 

New England, of course, was again well 
represented. William Francis Gibbs, gifted 
designer of the United States, is a Harvard 
man. 

The Nation today stands at a point where 
with a twelfth of the free world’s popula- 
tion, we are consuming more than half of 
all the materials it produces. 

As for exports, today the United States 
ships overseas about 9 percent of all the 
things we make. 

Considering the volume of our Nation’s 
trade, inbound and outbound, and the con- 
tribution of both to the economic strength 
on which our military security depends, it 
is plain why President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to extend the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program. ‘ ; 

Indeed, when you take the long view— 
weighing dispassionately all the arguments 
of import competition against those for ex- 


panding our foreign markets and sources of 
supply—it is impossible not to find that the 
balance tips well toward the President’s view. 

It is clear that the trade-agreements pro- 
gram should be extended—and extended for 
@ period sufficient to inspire confidence 
abroad in the stability of our foreign-trade 
policy. 

Refiect with me for a moment on what 
international trade means to New England’s 
10 million persons in terms of steady em- 
ployment and the prospects for increased 
income. 

The area’s share in 1956 of 9 United States 
exports, alone, was valued at $654 million, 
according to research recently conducted by 
the Committee of American Steamship Lines. 

According to the World Trade Center, New 
England’s share of our gross national prod- 
uct is about $25 billion. 

The center’s conservative estimate is that 
1% million of this represents New England's 
stake in foreign business. 

Altogether, some 1.2 million New England 
workers are in jobs that depend in whole or 
in part on the area’s imports. 

Think, for instance, what the 1956 import 
of 150 million hides meant to New England’s 
leather and shoe industry, whieh produces 
more than a third of the Nation’s shoes. 

Or consider New England’s rubber foot- 
wear industry—and the dependence of towns 
like Fall River, Malden, Naugatuck, and 
Providence on rubber and latex imports. 

Sumner Street here in Boston means wool 
the world over—and wool is New England’s 
most valuable import. Shipments in 1956 
from Argentina, Australia, South Africa, and 
elsewhere were valued at $87 million. That 
year, in fact, more than half the wool used 
in the United States was imported. 

I want to thank the World Trade Center in 
New England for being our host here this 
afternoon. I congratulate President Ernest 
Henderson, and his associates, for the prog- 


‘ress the World Trade Center has already 


made in the short time since its founding. 
Nothing is more /needed for this area than 
an organization to undertake here the same 
sort of world trade development work ac- 
complished so successfully for the Missis= 
sippi Valley by New Orleans’ famous Inter- 
national House. 

In its first year, the center, I am informed, 
has been highly successful in placing buyers 
abroad in contact with New England pro- 
ducers; in placing overseas sellers in touch 
with New England buyers; in referring thou- 
sands of trade inquiries to New England ex- 
porters and importers; in establishing a 
meeting place where prospective transac- 
tions can take place; and in arranging con- 
ferences between New England businessmen 
and visitors from abroad representing trade, 
diplomatic, and governmental agencies. 

Still another source of possible optimism 
for New England’s economy is the impact 
that may be felt in this area as a result of 
what I view as a genuine rebirth of the 
American. merchant marine. The renais- 
sance of shipping has, to date, been most 
evident in actions taken by the members of 
the Committee of American Steamship Lines, 
of which our company is one. 

These companies, 14 in all, are those en- 
gaged exclusively in foreign trade on the 
Nation’s essential trade routes. They oper- 
ate, as you may know, under contracts with 
the Government. 

Under the terms of these contracts the 
lines are required to replace their ships pe- 
riodically and prior to the expiration of their 
economic life. 
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Since most of their vessels were constructed 
during World War II, the lines face the prob- 
lem of block obsolescence. 

To solve the impossible requirement of 
replacing over 300 passenger and cargo ships 
within a 4- or 5-year period, the lines, in 
cooperation with the Government, have un- 
dertaken a phased-out replacement program 
to modernize their fleet. 

Already 4 of these ships are under con- 
struction and 15 are on order. It is difficult 
not to be confident that New England ship- 
building, already holding more than a billion 
dollars in orders, stands to benefit by its 
share of this replacement program. 

We see promising evidence of what the 
future may hold in the leadership New Eng- 
land has already shown in the unfolding age 
of the atom and its application to the sea. 

Witness that our Nation’s first underwater 
nuclear vessel—the Nautilus—was launched 
from New London. 

While the prototype of a future fleet of 
nuclear-powered merchant ships is being 
built in Camden, who is to say that other 
such ships will not be built in the shipyards 
of New England? 

And let us not forget that much of the 
pioneering developmental work of applying 
nuclear propulsion to shipping was under- 
taken in the laboratories of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Already the contract lines have made long- 
range commitments totalling more than $2 
billion for the construction of new ships over 
the next 15 years. 

Think how New England industry, entirely 
apart from its shipbuilding sector, will pros- 
per by the modernizing of this fleet. 

Some 2,500 workefs at General Electric 
plants in Lynn and Fitchburg are at work 
making propulsion turbines, reduction gears, 
turbo generators, and other marine equip- 
ment, much of it to be installed in Ameri- 
can-flag ships. 

For 134 years Plymouth Cordage Co., larg- 
est New England firm in the industry, has 
produced dependable products for America’s 
merchant fleet. Annually, some 30 to 35 
million pounds of cordage are consumed by 
the maritime industry alone. I am pleased 
note that our company—Farrell Lines—for 
26 years has been privileged to serve and be, 
served by Plymouth Cordage. 

United States merchant ships without 
Raytheon radar equipment are hard to find 
these days. 

Ships without Waterbury speed gears have 
always been hard to find. 

Just a look at part of a list compiled by 
Grace Lines shows that Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, has provided many, many products 
for the line’s new passenger ships, Santa 
Rosa and Santa Paula: Gaskets from Bridge- 
port; mosaic decorations from Litchfield, 
hinges from Beacon Falls; ceiling lights from 
Essex; stop valves from Stratford; electric 
cable from New Haven; and heating elements 
from Hartford. 

New England’s opportunity to benefit from 
our maritime construction program stems 
from a critical decision made by our Gov- 
ernment 22 years ago. Then, as now, Amer- 


ican shipowners could build their ships in | 


foreign yards at half the cost of even the 
most efficient domestic yard. 

But the Government recognized the need 
to maintain essential shipbuilding facilities 
and skills. With the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 it authorized payments to American 
shipyards to compensate them for their 
higher wage structure and put them on a 
competitive basis with foreign yards. 

Why, you may ask, are the reasons for 
the Government’s payments to the 14 Amer- 
ican-flag lines in foreign trade? 

If my estimate of the New Englander’s 
free enterprise proclivities are accurate, there 
might be some among you who believe that 
if American ships cannot carry our trade as 
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unrivaled research and educational facilities; 


inexpensively as foreign lines, then let the 
foreign lines have it. 

There are many reasons, which this coun- 
try has learned through experience, why this 
may make a sensible theory, but proves 
disastrous in practice. 

American-flag shipping has never sought a 
monopoly of the sea lanes, nor will it. 

We recognize that ships of other nations 
give good service. 

We are convinced that the American ship- 
per benefits from the spirited competition 
provided over essential trade routes of the 
world by American-flag shipping. 

Our Nation’s maritime policy is based on 
reciprocity. We sell to foreign countries, 
and we buy from them. Their merchant 
fleets, and ours, participate in the carriage 
of these goods. 

No American shipowner would expect more 
than a fair share of this two-way trade. But, 
conversely, he does not* want to be excluded 
from the trade by artificial barriers and by 
discriminatory laws of other nations. 

All this, of course, was carefully considered 
by Congress when it established the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. The act called for 
a contractual relationship under which the 
Government agrees to make certain pay- 
ments to American lines if they, in turn, 
agree to the terms of the Government con- 
tract. 

Among other things, these contracts re- 
quire American lines to build their ships, 
and repair them, in American yards; to man 
them with American crews; and to supply 
them, wherever feasible, from American 
sources. 

In addition, the contract lines are required 
to serve on—and only on—certain clearly 
established trade routes classified as essential 
to the Nation’s commerce. Currently, the 
309 ships of the contract lines are plying 33 
such routes over which 95 percent of the 
Nation’s commerce is carried. 

The lines are further required to sail on 
regular advertised schedules, leaving on time 
whether they are profitably loaded or not. 

Acceptance of these contractual obligations 
inevitably place the American shipowner at 
a cost disadvantage with foreign lines. Rec- 
ognizing this, Government seeks, in part, to 
compensate him. 

This is accomplished through operating 
differential payments—subsidy—paid in re- 
turn for discharge of his obligations to the 
Government. 

An interesting aspect of these differential 
payments is that, when earnings permit, they 
must be repaid to the Government, up to 
the full amount of the payments received. 
This is the only Government program where 
Uncle Sam stands to get his money back 
while losing none of the benefits of this 
initial investment. 

The maritime industry, along with mil- 
lions of American factory workers dependent 
on exports and imports, owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the many New Englanders who have 
worked for and supported a strong United 
States merchant marine. Sherman Adams, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, and his distinguished 
Senator son John, Leverett Saltonstall, John 
McCormack, Edward Cochrane, Sinclair 
Weeks, among others, will be long remem- 
bered for their part in assuring the Nation 
of reliable ocean transportation. 

Certain it is that New England will con- 
tinue to supply our merchant marine with 
outstandingly capable mariners, the men who 
prepare for a life at sea through such fine 
institutions as the Maine Maritime Academy 
at Castine, Maine; the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy at Buzzards Bay, and the 
Coast Guard Academy at New London. 

Basic, also, to New England’s growth, what- 
ever form its new endeavors may take, will 
be its other assets; its great financial insti- 
tutions which have had such an influénce 
on the course of the Nation’s history; its 
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its outstanding training schools, for skilled 
labor and management alike; its great ng. 
tural ports. 

Match these assets with the indomitable 
spirit of the New Englander and the future 
of New England products, moving in both 
domestic and international commerce, seemg 
bright indeed. 





Need for Agricultural Research Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, ! 
have received many letters in recent 
days which eloquently plead for desper- 
ately needed increases in all the research 
budgets, but especially those requested 
and administered through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One of these let. 
ters is from Dr. John R. Richards, 
chancellor of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, and it categorically 
sets forth the logic for increasing the 
research budget in fiscal year 1959, 
Chancellor Richards directs his emphasis 
with great force on several striking 
points. 

I hope every Senator will consider 
what Chancellor Richards has to say, 
and to that end I am asking unanimous 
consent that his letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

OreGon Strate System 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR, 
Eugene, Oreg., March 24, 1958. 
The Honorable RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, . 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. NEUBERGER: You are aware of the 
fact that Oregon agricultural research off- 
cials are urging support of a proposed #6 
million increase in grants to the State 
experiment stations for projects in agricul- 
ture, home economics and forestry. 

A March 21 letter from the Oregon Agri- 
culture Research and Advisory Council urged 
such support and pointed out its importance 
to Oregon agriculture with its direct pay 
rolls of $144 million (1956). 

I would like to add several points to the 
case for the added support as follows: 

1. With added interest now developing in 
the training of scientists—both as research 
workers and teachers—it should be pointed 
out.that graduate students in many fields 
of science receive research training and 
experience through graduate fellowships 


offered by the agricultural experiment sta- 
The Oregon station is now training 


tions. 
over 100 such graduate students. Any it- 
creased funds directed to fellowships 
have twofold benefits—productive r 
and training of scientists. 

2. Predicted population increases for 
United States and in the world require 


research enable us to produce food and fiber 


for this ever-increasing demand. 


3. There is a great need for increased sup 


port for basic research with a constant de 
mand and pressure on State funds for the 


solution of applied research problems. Ti: 
Oregon station must rely on Federal funds 
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and other grants to strengthen its basic re- 
search programs. 
4. At this time of increased unemployment 
we must recognize that the production and 
ssing of agricultural products represent 
a direct payroll in Oregon in excess of $144 
million annually. Oregon agriculture de- 
pends heavily on the experiment station for 
utilization and marketing research, disease 
control methods, quality improvement, and 
other research to keep the lands in a healthy 
and competitive position. : 
Your continuing interest in adequate sup- 
t for agricultural research in the North- 
west is very much appreciated. 
Sincerely, . 
JOHN R. RicHarps, 
Chancellor. 





Conditions ta the Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 19, 1958, Mr. Robert E. Pomeranz, 
president, Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C., 
gave a statement to the Small Business 
Administration in which he made some 
very pertinent suggestions regarding the 
situation presently prevailing in the tex- 
tile industry of this country. -F-com- 
mend its reading to all Senators. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection,.the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ROBERT E. POMERANZ, PRESI- 
DENT, ROBERTS CO., TO THE SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, MarcH 19, 1958 
The United States textile industry has long 

been stigmatized as sick and backward. 

Yet, events of the past 10 years prove con- 





- trary to this popular misconception and re- 


veal the industry to be possessed of tremen- 
dous energy and drive that has seen it make 
remarkable advances, both in the methods of 
its operation and in the variety and quality 
of its products. . ? 

Technological developments by this indus- 
try in the last decade alone can increase 
man-hour productivity in the mill by more 
than 50 percent, well above the average in- 
crease for all industry. A growing variety 
of new, better quality, and better designed 
fabrics have been introduced. The industry 
Spent nearly $4.5 billion for new plant and 
equipment just since 1948. 

These definitely are not the accomplish- 
ments of a sick and backward industry. 
Rather, this\initiative, creativity, and capac- 
ity to adjust to change have given the tex- 
tile industry the necessary resiliency to with- 
stand frustrations and misunderstandings 
that would have long since scuttled a less 
dynamic industry. 

Nevertheless, when the Government main- 
tains a passive attitude toward-the textile 
industry, as evidenced by the confused cot- 
ton situation and t of foreign 
competition, the industry must eventually 
suffer the consequences no matter how 
dynamic it may be. 

This is the serious situation in which the 
textile industry is caught and which pre- 
Vents it from realizing its huge potential as 
& basic industry so necessary in our national 
*conomy. As umreasonable pressures con- 
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tinue to mount, and particularly in light of 
the current economic recession, the small 
and medium-size textile mills have been 
forced into an untenable position that 
threatens their existence. 

This is a strange and certainly unwar- 
ranted fate to a majority of the 8,000 mills 
in an industry that employs a million work- 
ers, and upon whose profitable existence de- 
~pends the livelihoods of millions more, in 
the apparel and related industries as well as 
the populations of thousands of mill towns 
throughout the country. 

With annual sales of about $13 billion, the 
textile industry itself pays wages of some $3.5 
billion a year and in conjunction with the 
apparel industry provides employment for 
1 out of every 7 production workers in the 
labor force. 

If this industry is forced to retrench fur- 
ther, the resulting widespread unemployment 
would trigger a dangerous chain reaction to 
the whole economy. Just within the past 
year textile mill product employment de- 
clined 81,000. 

It must be remembered that the textile 
industry is truly exemplary of our free en- 
terprise system, being gomposed of a repre- 
sentative number of large companies in 
addition to its traditionally numerous small 
and medium-sized mills. 

Through its technological achievements 
the industry now possesses the means of its 
own salvation with which ‘to halt this attri- 
tion, elevate itself, and add immeasurably 
to a healthy national economy. But years 
of enduring an unwholesome economic cli- 
mate, in which profits dwindled and normal 
reservoirs of credit became exhausted, have 
left the bulk of the small and medium-sized 
mills financially incapable of taking ad- 
vantage of new capital equipment which can 
mean the difference between operating in the 
black or the red. 

Banks are unable to meet adequately this 
pressing need—primarily because they are 
not permitted to lend moneys for capital 
equipment purchases on long terms. 

It has become imperative today, more than 
ever before, .for a better understanding and 
relationship to exist between the Govern- 
ment and this industry. I urge that the 
Small Business Administration use its pow- 
ers to help achieve this much-needed coop- 
eration. 

It is a paradox that this country goes to 
great extremes to help foreign governments 
and foreign industry finance faltering or just 
starting industries abroad. Yet at the same 
time it overlooks the plight of a domestic 
industry. 

I would like to propose a practical program 
for prompt consideration by the Government 
which would help solve a basic problem in 
the textile industry and enable it to flourish 
and expand on a sound economic basis. This 
program, to be administered by the Small 
Business Administration or some other ap- 
propriate agency, would include the follow- 
ing provisions: 

1. A revolving loan fund to extend sub- 
stantial credit on terms of 10 years. 

2. A 10-year tax depreciation schedule for 
new textile capital equipment or mill mod- 
ernization. ; 

The establishment of a special revolving 
loan fund from which well-managed but 
financially-strapped textile mills may borrow 
at low iriterest rates, the necessary moneys 
to finance the purchase of modern, efficient 
and more productive machinery and modern- 
ization equipment would be a major stimulus 
toward stabilizing and modernizing this 
industry. 

It is also necessary for the furtherance of 
such a program to establish it outside of 
the traditional SBA format. 

A huge number of mills lacking the fi- 
nancial ability to pursue modernization fali 
outside the province of the Small Business 
Administration, even though they are con- 
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sidered small by industry standards. And, 
their financial needs for modernization al- 
most always exceed the sums that can be 
borrowed from this agency. 

The Government would lend money to 
these mills with the full expectation and 
assurance of getting it back. The capital 
equipment financed by such loans would be 
the collateral. This is not just a case of 
charity beginning at home, for the bene- 
fits of such a fund would be considerable 
and the whole economy would be favorably 
affected. Nor is it subsidization, because such 
loans would be repaid at low interest rates. 
Best of all, it would cost the Government 
and the taxpayer nothing. 

It is understood that Treasury officials 
presently have under consideration revisions 
in the tables listing the useful life of ma- 
chinery for tax purposes. This is welcome 
news to those cost-beset mills who have been 
further hampered in financing modernization 
programs by unrealistic depreciation rates on 
capital equipment. The old regulations were 
written more than 20 years ago and fail to 
take into consideration technological ad- 
vances since then, or the much more in- 
tensive production schedules under which 
the industry operates today. 

As of this date we do not know how ex- 
tensively these outmoded tax laws will be 
changed. But we need a realistic deprecia- 
tion rate which would allow the industry to 
write off the purchase of capital equipment 
for tax purposes within a period of 10 years 
rather than the much longer term now 
specified. 

Present tax laws are as obsolete as much 
of the machinery they force the textile in- 
dustry to work with, and have been re- 
sulting in the demise of many smal- and 
medium-sized mills and the steady loss to in- 
dustry.of both domestic and world markets. 

Inability to finance modernization. pro- 
grams is perhaps the biggest current road- 
block to a healthy textile industry. This 
double-bafreled proposal for a 10-year loan 
and 10-year tax depreciation is a perfect 
answer to the original depreciation intent. 
Repayments on. the machinery loan match 
exactly depreciation amounts. It would be 
the profits resulting from use of the machin- 
ery so financed that would enable deprecia- 
tion to be earned and the loan repaid. 

Stymied in its attempts to modernize, the 
industry is operating under the shadow of 
creeping obsolescence that is estimated to 
have hit as high as 60 to 75 percent of its 
capital equipment. In spindles alone, by 
which the capacity of the cotton and syn- 
thetic textile industry is generally measured, 
some 60 percent of the 18 million opera- 
tional spindles are over 10 years old and 
several million are over 30 years. 

Mills that fail to curb the spread of ob- 
solescence and old-fashioned, costly meth- 
ods will find themselves further overwhelmed 
by domestic and foreign competition able to 
efficiently produce more and better quality 
goods at lower prices. 

And as ridiculous as it may sound, if a 
group of experts had specifically developed 
@ program calculated to depress or kill off 
an industry, it could not have come up with 
a better one than that which has been inad- 
vertently brought to bear upon the textile 
industry. 

Can you imagine any manufacturing com- 
pany opening up its secrets and techniques 
to a competitor, helping this competitor 
finance installation of the most modern ma- 
chinery and the purchase of raw materials, 
aiding the competitor to purchase materials 
cheaper than it itself can, paying its work- 
ers up to 10 times more than its competitor 
pays, and then buying back the competitor's 
finished goods when its own inventories are 
high? 

Yet each and every one of these intolerable 
economic practices has been and still is 
forced upon the textile industry. 
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In cotton, for example, the United States 
Government controls the availability and 
price of this raw material to its domestic 
industry by restricting acreage and creating 
artificially high man-made prices via its 
price-support programs. At the same time 
it permits, rather dictates the sale of this 
cotton to foreign competitors at prices 
sharply lower than that available to domes- 
tic mills. United States moneys are used to 
help these foreign mills finance the pur- 
chase of raw material, machinery, and even 
build new plants. 

These foreign mills also enjoy the advan- 
tages of rigid import quotas, favorable tax 
conditions, and very cheap labor in com- 
parison with the high cost of United States 
labor. And to top it all off, the United 
States has been lowering its own tariff rates, 
thus enabling foreign soft goods produced 
with the advantage of United States aid and 
often of United States cotton to enter in 
large quantities an already glutted American 
market. 

By all rights, the United States textile in- 
dustry should have been thriving during the 
past decade under the stimulus of fast ex- 
panding markets created by a population 
that has leaped 29 million to over 172 mil- 
lion. But such is not the case. 

Foreign .aid and peaceful coexistence is 
something everybody wants. But this must 
work both ways. In all fairness, the textile 
industry needs recognition of its plight and 
equal opportunity rather than the discrimi- 
nation it has had to endure under the pres- 
ent foreign-aid programs and domestic price- 
support policies. 

Action is essential and past due on this 
problem which impedes a major and basic 
segment of our national economy. Action 
should and must be taken before it is too 
late. : 





Carl Sandburg—An Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a recent 
meeting in Raleigh, N. C., paid tribute to 
its adopted son, Carl Sandburg, the 
great poet and historian. Our scholarly 
State treasurer, Edwin Gill, delivered an 
inimitable address entitled “Carl Sand- 
burg—An Appreciation.” Inasmuch as 
this address presents such an accurate 
and illuminating analysis of the poetic 
and historical work of this great Ameri- 
can writer, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

CaRL SANDBURG—AN APPRECIATION 
(By Edwin Gill) 

On behalf of the State of North Carolina, 
I welcome Carl Sandburg to Raleigh and 
hereby declare him to be secure in the affec- 
tions of our people. He has adopted us and 
we have adopted him. 

Every generation produces artists, poets, 
and singers of songs who broadly echo the 
Although they show originality, it is 
usually disciplined by the prevailing mode, 
the accepted style, the canons of 
taste. Even in their daring they stay well 
within metes and bounds. Even in their 
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innovations, there is an unmistakable air of 
conformity. 

And then quite suddenly, without rhyme 
or reason, the human race produces an orig- 
inal—a personality so new, so fresh, so devoid 
of self-consciousness, so naive in its spirit, 
so starkly objective in its vision, and yet so 
loving in its approach as to render the usual 
tools of criticism quite inadequate. 

In the presence of such a person we can 
only shout with joy—here is something that 
has never happened before. Here is some- 
thing new under the sun. 

Now our guest of honor, Carl Sandburg, is 
an original—Something that has never hap- 
pened before—something new under the 
sun. And how does this come about? 
Those schooled in science might call it a 
mutation. Those steeped in religion will 
call it a miracle. Of course, after making a 
bow, both to heredity and divine interven- 
tion, Mr. Sandburg might add that he had 
something to do with the result in terms of 
the sweat of hard work and the til of 
patient effort. 

I do not mean to suggest that men like 
Sandburg do not owe a debt to the past— 
all men do. I simply mean that they ab- 
sorb all the influences of the past and with 
that alchemy that is the essence of genius, 
put words or other component parts of a 
masterpiece together in a way that is quite 
new and without precedent. And may I say 
that Mr. Sandburg, both in his method and 
in his outlook, is as modern as the latest in- 
vention of the space age and as timely as 
the morning paper. 

In his autobiography Mr. Sandburg has 
told us in a heartwarming way of his par- 
ents who were so wonderfully strong and 
vital, but I am thinking now of his literary 
kinfolks. And I thought it would be inter- 
esting to speculate for a moment with re- 
spect to his uncles, cousins, and other lit- 
erary relatives. Now it is perfectly natural 
for a southerner to discuss family ties and, 
when we,feel so inclined, to claim kinships 
with even third and fourth cousins. On the 
other hand, we do not hesitate to disclaim 
relationship with those of whom we are not 
proud and, on occasion, to deny that we ever 
knew the proverbial black sheep. So, if I 
now have the temerity to assign certain lit- 
erary kin to Mr. Sandburg, I would remind 
you and him of;the right of disclaimer if it 
is felt that e alleged relationship is 
tenuous. 

Surely free-swinging Walt Whitman was 
his great-uncle and shy, sensitive Emily 
Dickinson was his great-aunt. Among his 
distant relatives I find Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain, while his first cousins could be 
Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Master’, and Rob- 
ert Frost, and I would think that among his 


his literary father, I hesitate, and then go 
on to say that he could have been that tall 
angular man with the stovepipe hat who 


a brief, immortal address. And if I were to 
be so bold as to attempt to name hs spir- 
itual ancestor, I would suggest that pa- 
.triarch whose gifted hand wrote the book of 
Job. 

Mr. Sandburg is a poet, a novelist, an 
é@ssayist, a singer of songs, a teller of tales 
for children. He is also a biographer: Rev- 
erently, through the years, he has followed 
in the footsteps of Abe, saturating his mind 
and his heart with Lincoln's spirit. he 


coln, that wo 
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one man to do. Mr. Sandburg, we can 
you no higher tribute than to say that 
fate had allowed you and Abe to be neigh- 
bors, swapping stories and laughing tp. 
gether, Lincoln would have loved you. 

The Bible speaks of those who having eyes 
see not and having ears hear not, su 
that some of us are not fully aware of the 
world around us—that we are only half 
alive—that our senses are dulled ang 
blunted—that only on rare occasions do we 
really sense the wonder of the world t 
which we move. So it is necessary that we 
have poets—and I inctude in the term “poet” 
artists, composers and all those 
minds that are gifted with inner vision— 
for poets are people whose senses are keener 
and more highly developed, who see, hear, 
taste, smell and touch with greater insight 
than the rank-and-file of men. 

Through the wonderful poetry of Sand. 
burg we experience ‘sounds that we were 
never conscious of before: For instance, we 
may hear the stirring of the soil in spring. 
‘time, the patter of the fog as it comes and 
goes, the movement of growing corn, the re. 


coil of leaves and grasses as they are smitten « 


by the frost. We may hear the slow but in- 
evitable turing of the seasons. Now only 
@ poet can hear such things—only a man 
like Sanburg can hear “the thunders of 
silence.” 

His verse can be as mild as mist and as 
consoling as rain, but it can also be as hand 
as steel and as raw as a slaughterhouse, 
When Sandburg sings his song of America, 
he does not hesitate to we Wee bold, pun- 
gent words that are required to convey his 
powerful meaning. And believe me, there ts 
music in it all. 

In Sandburg’s verse you hear the plain 
talk of plain people, the gossip of farmen, 
laboring men, white collar workers, women 
talking with women about neighborhood af- 
fairs, the latest jokes, the brightest 
the pearls of wisdom, the fables that are on 
the lips of the common people in all the 
fields, factories, filling stations and cross 
road stores—and through it all the con 
tagious laughter of children. 

He tells us that the people can blow hot 
and cold, that they can be cruel, misguided, 
foolish, but that they can also be brave, 
compassionate and capable of great sacri- 
fice—and that in the great crisis of life, when 
the chips are down and the issues of right 
and wrong and of life and death are cleat, 
the people can be magnificently right, 





Jury Trials and Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON, J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi 


torial entitled “Jury Trials and Cob — 


tempt,” published in the W: 









‘ashington — 
Post and ‘Times Herald of April 2, 1958 


I call the attention of the Senate 
ticularly-to the excerpt from the 
by Justice Frankfurter, in which he 
monishes the Court not to become a 
branch of the legislature. I 
hope that the Court will take 
monition seriously. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the 
‘as follows: "s 
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JuRY TRIALS AND CONTEMPT 
Last summer Congress fought for weeks 
over the use of juries in criminal contempt 
cases and finally compromised. Now the Su- 
eme Court has wrestled with the same issue 


_ and divided 5 to 4. These isolated facts ac- 


curately measure the highly controversial 
nature of the issue. Yet it seems to us that 
‘the majority of the Court has come up with 
the best answer from the viewpoints of his- 
tory, law, and orderly processes of govern- 
ment. % ‘ 

The Court has adhered to the concept of 
the contempt power that has been written 
into the law since the country was founded 
and which has been repeatedly upheld by the 
Court itself. Consequently it found no fault 
in the sentencing of Gilbert Green and Henry 
Winston, Smith Act convicts, to 3 years in 
prison (in addition to their 5-year sentences 
under the Smith Act) for contempt of court. 
Their contempt consisted of disappearing 
for 44%, years after they had been ordered to 
pe present for sentencing. 

Were the sentences unduly severe? Jus- 
tice Harlan, writing for the Court, answered 
“no” because the contempt was a “most 
egregious one.” The sentences were shorter 
by a year than that imposed on one other 
Communist fugitive in the Smith Act case. 
Congress has since provided a 5-year maxi- 
mum penalty for bail-jumping. ; 

Why were not the fugitives indicted and 
prosecuted for bail-jumping with a trial by 
jury? Nearly everyone seems to agree that 
this would have been the more satisfactory 
procedure. At the time the offenses were 
committed, however, bail-jumping was not 
a Federal crime. This fact would not, of 
course, justify the courts in resorting to 
arbitrary procedure. But it certainly left 
the door open for application of the con- 
tempt power in the same manner in-which 
it has been used for a century and a half. 

Justice Black’s sweeping dissent, in which 
Chief Justice Warren and Justice Douglas 
joined, would outlaw this use of the contempt 
power as a violation of the Bill of Rights. 
In other words, these three dissenters (Jus- 
tice Brennan stood on other ground) insisted 
that the defendants were entitled to be tried 
by a jury after indictment by a grand jury 
and in full accordance with all the procedural 
safeguards required by the Constitution for 
all criminal prosecutions. Justice Black 
hammered vehemently on his thesis that the 
Court has been wrong in the past and that 
it has an obligation to correct its error. 

To this Justice Frankfurter replied in a 
concurring opinion that the power to punish 
summarily for contempt has been accepted 
without question by the Supreme Court: in 
at least 40 cases; By way of mak his point 
more effective he called the roll of 53 Justices 
who have participated in these decisions, in- 
cluding Marshall, Story, Bradley, Holmes, 
Hughes, Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo and Jack- 
son. Mr. Frankfurter cut close to the heart 
of the issue when he wrote: 

“To be sure, it is never too late for this 
Court to correct a misconception in an oc- 
casional decision, even on a rare occasion, to 
change a rule of law that may have long per- 
sisted but also have long been questioned 
and only fluctuatingly applied. To say that 
everybody on the Court has been wrong for 


150 years and that that which has been 


deemed a part of the bone and sinew of the 
law should now be extirpated is quite anotlier 
thing. Decisionmaking is not a mechanical 
Process, but neither is this Court an originat- 
ing lawmaker, The admonition of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis that we are not a third branch of 
the legislature should never be disregarded.” 
Congress may require jury trials in con- 
tempt cases when that seems appropriate, 


, 48 it has sometimes done in the past. But 


when Congress has repeatedly given the 
courts power of summary punishment for 
contempt and when the country’s ablest 


eS over a lohg period . have found no 


‘or injustice of it. 
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barrier in the Constitution, it would be 
drastic indeed for a few justices to sweep 
away the whole structure. There is still 
much wisdom in judicial restraint. 





Easy Prey for the Russians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consert to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECorp an editorial 
entitled “Courage Never Goes Out of 
Fashion”, written by Mr. William Loeb, 
publisher, and published in the Man- 
chester.Union Leader of March 22, 1958. 

The editorial lauds the reporting of 
Mr. Constantine Brown when he re- 
cently made a trip to some of the trouble 
spots of the world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp’ 
as follows: 

CouracGe Never Gores OvuT oF FASHION 

(By William Loeb, publisher) 

Constantine Brown, world-famous war cor- 
respondent and Washington observer and 
columnist, has been making an on-the-spot 
check of serious danger spots in the world. 
Some of his most interesting columns have 
been written from the Near East. 

We would espécially like to call your at- 
tention to some of his remarks on the cour- 
age and fighting spirit of the people who 
have come from all over the world to settle 
in the new state of Israel. 

Brown tells of talking to an Israeli taxi 
driver who said: “I occasionally read Eng- 
lish and American newspapers. It seems 
that you are in a hell of a fix because of the 
Russians. That comes from being too fat 
and comfortable. If some of your people 
were to come here and live for 24 hours a 
day, with the conviction that the Arabs will 
descend upon you at any moment, you will 
forget how to be scared and will think only 
how best to beat them back.” 

The taxi driver went on to speak of the 
settlers driving their tractors, with one hand 
on the steering wheel and the other on a 
rifle, and compared that spirit to that of 
the American Colonists who cleared their 
land with rifles always close at hand te de- 
fend themselves against surprise Indian at- 
tacks, 

There is no doubt in this newspaper's 
mind, as we have repeatedly told our read- 
ers, that at the root of our wishy-washy 
appeasing foreign policy, which continually 
belly-crawls to the Russians, is the fact that 
by and large unfortunately, the leaders of 
the American people and many of the Amer- 
ican people themselves have become so soft 
as to make comfort and ease their main ob- 
jectives in life. 

Such people are easy prey to the rough, 
tough, and ruthless Russians. 

Unless we can recapture some of the 
rugged, virile, and vital traits of spirit, 
mind and body which characterized the 
Founding Fathers of the United States and 
which now shows up in the determined peo- 
ple of Israel, this nation will not survive be- 


cause it will have lost the will to survive. 


There is no use arguing about the justice 
If the United States 
wants to continue to exist, the happy, easy, 
soft days are gone for all of us. 
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Commendatory Reviews of J. Edgar 
Hoover’s Masters of Deceit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the flow 
of words commending J. Edgar Hoover 
for his new book, Masters of Deceit, con- 
tinues to grow with each passing day. 
And rightly so, for this is a story_that 
needed to be told, told not in pedantic 
words of the detached observer, but in the 
living prose of the man who has for so 
long been on the direct firing line in the 
fight against subversion. 

Too many people, otherwise well-in- 
formed people, in recent years have come 
to the conclusion that communism in 
the United States no longer poses a 
serious threat to our national security. 
The drop in the membership of. the party 
has been used as a yardstick of its effec- 
tiveness. 

I have never subscribed to the view 
that we should relax our antisubversive 
measures just because the threat which 
shows above the surface appears to be 
diminished. Now we have a book which 
should clear the air once and for all. Mr. 
Hoover strips away the veil of fallacy and 
exposes the Communist movement in its 
true light. He shows it is a conspiracy 
dependent not so much on numbers, but 
on position and dedicated discipline. He 
stresses that one zealot in the right spot, 
is more dangerous than a thousand who 
are not. 

The role of the reviewer is an import- 
ant one in gaining a wide readership for 
any book. Among the many fine reviews 
of Masters of Deceit which have béen 
written are those by William Edwards of 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune and Roger 
Stuart of Scripps-Howard in the Wash- 
ington Daily News. With clarity and 
perception they have told the story of 
the book and indicated its importance to 
all Americans. Under leave previously 
granted, I insert both reviews at this 
point in the REcorpD: 

[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of March 


» 9, 1958] 
HooveR WARNS OF COMMUNISM IN UNITED 
STATES 
(Review of Masters of Deceit by- Willard 
Edwards) 


No American has delved more deeply into 
the nature of the American Communist 
movement than the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. For 38 years, he 
has been studying and analyzing this con- 
spiracy under foreign control to establish a 
Soviet United States. 

In this dawn of the space age, J. Edgar 
Hoover finds a nation largely apathetic to 
the activities of the Communist Party 
U. S. A. He has looked upon his fellow 
citizens and found their eyes focused on 
Russian satellites overhead, not on poten- 
tial spies and saboteurs underground. Bil- 
lions are being spent in frantic haste to cope 
with Soviet ICBM’s; the Kremlin’s record 
of conquests by boring from within is ,ig- 
nored. 

Deeply disturbed, drawing upon the vast 
files of the FBI for supporting data, Hoover 
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has set himself the task of warning that the 
American Communist Party remains today a 
powerful conspiratorial group “operating 
under modern conditions as an arm of rev- 
olution.” 

This contention is bound to stir sharp dis- 
sent in certain intellectual circles where 
communism has never been regarded as 
much of a threat at any time. Party mem- 
bership has dwindled from a peak of 80,000 
in 1944 to a current level of some 20,000. 
The Daily Worker, party organ, has suspend- 
ed publication. Communist leaders like 
Howard:Fast and John Gates have deserted 
the ranks, crying that the party is dying 
and will quietly expire if left alone. The 
Supreme Court has set free a large number 
of convicted Communist agitators.on the 
ground that they are just noisy talkers with 
no real harm in them. 

Only a man of deep convictions, great 
knowledge, and immense prestige could have 
braved this climate of complacency. Of sur- 
face indications that the Communist Party 
is fading in influencec and power, Hoover 
cautions: 

“Its present menace grows in direct ratio 
to the rising feeling that it is a small, dis- 
sident element and need not be feared. As 
we relax our protection and ease up on se- 
curity measures, we move closer and closer 
to a fool’s paradise.” 

Having stated his thesis, he proceeds to 
support it. Something close to a literary 
triumph has resulted. This professional po- 
liceman has produced a classic—a severely 
simple history of communism and its strat- 
egy, tactics, growth and operations above and 
underground. This is enlivened with color- 
ful illustrations and anecdotes. The result 
is a vastly readable book. 

The opening chapters under the heading, 
“How Communism Began,” are brilliant. 
Marx, Lenin, and.Stalin become living, 
breathing characters. Dialectical material- 
ism is stripped of its mystery in six lines. 

There is an illuminating discussion of 
the motives which induce native Americans 
to betray their country for a foreign tyranny. 
The everyday life of rank-and-file Commu- 
nists is described. The deadly efficiency of 
Communist spies, skillfully directed from 
Moscow, is stressed. All this is buttressed 
with case histories from the FBI files. 

Another section pinpoints the consistent 
anti-Semitism of the Soviet Union and punc- 
tures the “malicious myth” that those of 
Jewish faith have something in common 
with communism. 

Hoover rigidly avoids controversy and sen- 
sationalism—to the rather extraordinary ex- 
tent of ignoring the 1948-54 period when the 
Alger Hiss case and the Communists in Gov- 
ernment issue stirred the, Nation and excited 
world interest. These are curious omis- 
sions in a work subtitied, “The Story of 
Communism in America,” but understand- 
able in the light of the author’s objective: 
to present a calm and factual recital, devoid 
of political implications, which will enable 
the American people to recognize and fight 
the enemy in our midst. 

Here is a textbook which educates as it 
entertains. It ought to be in the hands of 
every college student. It is also recommend- 
ed reading for the President of the United 
States, whe confessed last year that he had 
difficulty arguing the comparative merits of 
communism and capitalism with a Soviet 
marshal, 





[From the Washington Daily News of March 
6, 1958] 


New Hoover Book Exposes Unirep STArTEs 
REDs 


(By Roger Stuart) 

Wext week, a new kind of “do it yourself” 
book will hit the bookstalls: J. Edgar Heo- 
ver’s Masters of Deceit. It is the story of 
communism in this country, designed to 
show how Americans can fight it. 
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Mr. Hoover's comprehensive knowledge of 
communism has been acquired over a period 
of nearly 4 decades. He's convinced that it 
was never a greater threat than it is now. 

He has reason to know that an expanded 
program by a revitalized Communist Party 
in America has been launched in recent 
months: This follows the carefully planted 
myth that the party had cut itself off from 
Kremlin direction, which the FBI chief has 
sought, through speeches, articles, and testi- 
mony before congressional committees to 
controvert. 

HE KNOWS 

So the idea of the book was conceived. 
For, though his highly qualified investiga- 
tive agency can do much, no one knows 
better than Mr. Hoover that the G-men 
alone cannot possibly win. 

It is essential, he believes, that citizens 
throughout the Nation understand _ how 
communism originated, what its aims are 
and the frequently devious manner in which 
it operates. 

So he has written a sort of textbook to 
help Americans preserve their way of life 
from a highly organized, day-and-night 
movement dedicated to the destruction of 
liberty. 

Mr. Hoover says he hopes that Commu- 
nists, too, will read his book. He believes 
that once they are shown how they were 
taken in, they will shed their allegiance to 
it. 

This isn’t the first time J. Edgar Hoover 
has written about thé nature of commu- 
nism. Not long ago he described in a year- 
end report to Attorney General William P. 
Rogers how the Communist Party within the 
past year had been encouraged by its suc- 
cess at invoking legal technicalities and de- 
lays in court actions against them, as well 
as'by growing public complacency toward 
domestic threats to America’s internal secu- 
rity. 

It was an assignment from another At- 
torney General, some 39 years ago, that 
launched Mr. Hoover, then special assistant 
to the head of the Justice Department, on 
the road to acquiring his vast store of 
knowledge concerning communism. 

In 1919, scarcely a year after the end of 
World War I, the new Soviet Government in 
Russia hardly had settled down to business. 
But already Red organizations were at work 
in the United States. 

REQUEST 


Mr. Hoover, an energetic young graduate 
from the George Washington University 
Law School (he’s a native of the Capital 
City), was asked by Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer to prepare a legal brief on 
the Reds. 

In succeeding years, as the FBI (of which 
Mr. Hoover became director in 1924) has 
perfected its investigatory techniques, the 
veteran chief has learned a great deal. 

Mr. Hoover hopes his fellow citizens will 
join him ard the FBI in preventing it from 
capturing, by subterfuge and deceit, their 
birthright of freedom. : 





The Liberal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 


by D. Bruce Shine, editor of the Pioneer, 
the student publication of Tusculum Col- 











lege at Greeneville, Tenn. I have known 
Bruce Shine very favorably for 


years. He is an outstanding and highly _ 


intellectual young man: This is a 
thought-provoking comment by one of 
our youths of today. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorgp, 
as follows: 

{From the Pioneer of Tusculum College, 

November 8, 1957] 


THE LIBERAL 
(Written by Editor in Chief D. Bruce Shine) 


Where has the college liberal of the twen- 
ties and thirties gone? -Today on 
major college campus in ‘the Nation the 
average student is content to be satisfied 
with the everyday happenings of the world, 
Gone is the spirit of creative thought that 
perhaps here might be a better way than 
the present road our world is following. 

We do not mean to be partisan in 
respect when_we suggest the college oem 
should question the present world events, 
To find the true spirit one must go out and 
explore the new and free pathways of the 
world. 

It seems in the machine age that we are 
living in today we tend to turn our ming 
into a mechanical apparatus. To us this is 
more than wrong, but rather an attempt to 
seal ourselves from the duties of life. Pub- 
lic service has always been of prime im- 
portance in the running of the world, but 
today fewer college students are entering 
into the field. If this is allowed to continus 
the world will find itself being run bya 
group of incompetents. 

The college liberal has in the past served 
as a herald of a coming age, but today few, 
if any, such liberal souls appear on the 
scene. Why? We might ask ourselves, 
Could it be that one finds life far more en- 
joyable sitting at home after dinner reading 
the newspaper, rather than going out to do 
something to.remedy the problems he easily 
reads about? ‘There can be no room in our 
lives in the fear of speaking out on issue 
of prime importance, rather we say to you, 
“It’s your duty.” Criticism is always a0- 
cepted when it is accompanied with con- 
structive suggestions to help relieve the 
situation. 

We have all witnessed people who per- 
form one single task on a job; it might be 


the attaching of a button or tube to a piece ~ 


of machinery. If the trend in our present- 
day life continues as it is, the 
citizen of today will become no more that 
that unskilled laborer. The world has never 
been guided by narrowminded individuals, 
but rather by the person who has entered 
life with a broader picture of the world and 
its problems. 

It is our hope and our prayer that young 
America will grow quickly out of the trend 
to which it is heading. If we are to face 
tomorrow with the conviction of making this 
world a better place to live in we must alter 
our course considerably. If we fail to @ 
this there can be no hope for our way of life, 
our ideals, Of this we are most certain, ~ 





Pensions for Former Presidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


torial which follows appeared in the 
City Stat | 
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and powerfully states the case for a bill 
which has been too long delayed: 
PENSIONS FOR FoRMER PRESIDENTS 
We recall from history the tragic story of 
Ulysses S. Grant, a dying man, devoting his 


waning energy to the memoirs 

‘that might pay his debts. The picture is 
prought to mind by the renewed effort in 
Washington to provide pensions for former 
Presidents. Such a bill passed the Senate 
last year and now Speaker Rarsurn and 
Representative Martin are pressing for 
House action. They deserve full bipartisan 
support. 

Petty opposition developed in the lower 
Chamber last year because of the feeling to- 
ward Harry Truman. It was cheap politics. 
The question is not the need of Mr. Truman 
or Mr. Hoover, or the possible need of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower after he leaves office. The 
question is a much broader one which deals 
with the attitude of the Nation toward any 
man who has held its highest office. 

In the last quarter century we have be- 
come a pension-minded people. Yet we 
have done little (except for some free post- 
age) for the retired citizens from the No. 1 
office. Grover Cleveland, out of office, had 
considerable difficulty making ends meet 
until friends created a life-insurance trustee- 
ship for him, Coolidge was in similar finan- 
cial trouble. 

Having led the most powerful Nation in 
the world, no man can slip into obscurity. 
Nor, unless he is independently wealthy, can 
he hope to save enough in office for a com- 
fortable retirement. 

The Senate bill would provide an annual 
compensation of $25,000 and other benefits 
for former Presidents. With an allowance of 
$70,000 a year for clerical staff the total cost 
would be about $100,000 a year for an ex- 
President. America has rewarded almost 
every retired civil service from judge to dog 
catcher. For far too long, however, we have 
neglected the men who must make the long 
move from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 





Dr. George 


ee 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1958 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a sad occasion when we meet to- 
gether in this House after learning of the 
loss of one of our Members. I believe 

_ that serving together draws the Members 
more closely together than any other as- 
sociation of men and women. 

An even deeper sense of grief than 
usual is mine today, because the Member 
we have lost is my very close and dear 
friend, Grorcze SHANNON LonG, affec- 
tionately known as Dr. Grorce, not only 
by our Louisiana delegation but by the 
entire membership. Dr. Georce is one 


His deep religious and moral principles 


~ Were reflected in every action in his daily 


life, It may truly be said that his dig- 
hity, courage, and diligence were in the 
highest traditions of this House. Yet, 
these attributes were fully equaled by his 
deeply sympathetic approach to the 
Problems of others, and his thoughtful- 
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ness, courtesy, and friendliness to every- 
one who came in contact with him. 

I have often felt, but have not taken 
the occasion to say it until this moment, 
that every individual who met or talked 
or worked with Dr. GreorcE was the bet- 
ter for the experience. 

It has been my great privilege to enjoy 
the close personal friendship of GEorcE 
Lone and his fine family for many years. 
Time will not permit a recitation of his 
many kindnesses to me and to all of his 
associates. I know that these things will 
stand to his credit in a higher place. 

Dr. Lonc’s life Story is the story of a 
self-made man—a man who literally 
made a high place for himself in the 
councils of his State and his Nation. He 
is a credit to his chosen profession of 
dentistry and to the people of the Eighth 
District of Louisiana, whom he has rep- 
resented so effectively since 1953 in this 
Congress. He was just coming into his 
own as one of the great leaders and 
statesmen that typify the outstanding 
leadership the South has furnished since 
the birth of the United States. It is not 
ours to question the wisdom of He who 
called Dr. Georce from among us. Dr. 
GeorGe had well and faithfully carried 
out his duties in this life.” His absence 
will be felt and mourned, but his accom- 
plishments will go on to benefit the peo- 
ple of his State and his country. 

Dr. Longe, in his conscientious devotion 
to duty, simply drew too deeply on his 
vast reservoir of energy and vitality in 
his endeavor to achieve, in the span of 
his service in Congress, advances that 
would have taken many years longer in 
the hands of. another man. He is truly a 
martyr to his devotion to duty. 

Let us, then, count ourselves fortunate 
to have known this wonderful man, and 
to have had our paths in life cross his. 
Though mourning his loss, we may be 
consoled that the good he did lives on. 


They cannot wholly pass away, 
How far so e’er above; 

Nor we, the lingerers, wholly stay 
Apart from those we love: 

For spirits in eternity, 
As shadows in the sun, 

Reach backward into time 
As we, like lifted clouds, reach on. 





The Magnificient, Humanitarian Work of 
UNICEF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
great humanitarian organizations of this 
world is the United Nations Children’s 
Fund—known popularly as UNICEF. 

- On many occasions it has been my 
pleasure and privilege to praise this out- 
standing organization. Last year, its 
11th year of service, it aided.no less than 
45 million children and mothers through- 
‘out the world. 
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I was pleased to note in the publica- 
tion issued by the United States Com- 
mittee for UNICEF two very fine articles 
describing UNICEF’s work. I may say 
that, dollar for dollar, I know of no single 
appropriation made by the Congress 
which does more good for more people 
than the modest eleven-or-so-million 
dollars which this country provides to 
this great organization. 

I send to the desk the text of two ar- 
ticles from the United States commit- 
tee’s publication, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to Be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unirep StTaTES COMMITTEE FOR UNICEF, 
UnirTeD Nations, N. Y. 

Board of directors: Mrs. Guido _Panta- 
leoni, Jr., president; Clarence E. Pickett, 
vice president; Robert Thrun, vice presi-~ 
dent; Cass Canfield, treasurer; Mrs. Charles 
Poletti, secretary; Norman Acton, Mrs. Ar- 
thur F. Anderson, Gen. Frederick G. Atkin- 
son, Mrs. Chester Bowles, Mrs. J. Cheever 
Cowdin, Miss Gertrude Ely, Miss Frances K. 
Kernohan, Mrs. E. Bliss Parkinson, Chaun- 
cey G. Paxson, Dr. Joseph Stokes, Mrs. 
George P. Taubman, Jr., staff; Norman Ac- 
ton, executive director; Jeannette Fritsche, 
deputy executive director. 








THe Size or THE UNICEF DoLLar 


(Eprror’s Note.—This is the first of a series 
of articles in which News of the World’s 
Children will discuss the principal char- 
acteristics of UNICEF’s operations. Com- 
ments and questions are welcome.) 

An important reason for the broad base of 
support enjoyed by the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund is the success it achieves in 
translating available funds into maximum 
assistance to children. The total figures for 
any year provide ample evidence of this suc- 
cess. In 1956, for example, UNICEF assisted 
child health, nutrition, and welfare programs 
in nearly 100 countries and territories, pro- 
grams which directly benefited an estimated 
40 million children and mothers and indi- 
rectly aided uncounted millions more. In 
that year, net expenditures of the Children’s 
Fund were only $17,690,357. 

What makes a UNICEF dollar so large? 
Here are some of the factors: 

Administrative costs are low. The Chil- 
dren’s Fund practices rigid economy to in- 
sure that a maximum share of each dollar 
will actually go to the assistance of children 
and mothers. Taking 1956 as an example 
again, only 7.37 percent of expenditures was 
for administrative purposes. The balance 
of $16,386,618 was used to assist the pro- 
grams and the children and mothers men- 
tioned above. 

The staff is small. The vast accomplish- 
ments of 1956 were realized with a total staff 
of 326. Headquarters assignments, including 
secretarial, clerical and warehousing tasks 
as well as professional direction, occupied 
126 of these. The remaining 200 manned 
regional area, and country offices in 25 lo- 
cations throughout the world. 

Volume procurement and shipping reduce 
unit costs. By purchasing medicines, in- 
secticides, vehicles, and other materials and 
equipment in large quantities on the inter- 
national market, UNICEF achieves maximum 
economy. Thus, the shot of penicillin which 
cures a child of yaws costs only 5 cents, the 
sulfone tablets for 3 years’ treatment of a 
child with leprosy costs only $1, the techni- 
cal equipment for a small maternal and 
child health center costs only $54. The 
United States contributes surplus dried skim 
milk and UNICEF pays the ocean freight, 
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It is thus possible to provide a large glass of 
milk for one-fifth of a cent. 

Operational costs are low. Governments 
receiving UNICEF aid accept the responsi- 
bility for the operation of services in their 
countries, with guidance from UNICEF and 
the U. N. specialized agencies. This not only 
encourages local initiative, it also holds the 
children’s fund’s expenditures for opera- 
tional services to a minimum. In 1956, these 
accounted for only 6.47 percent of UNICEF 
expenditures. 

The effect of a UNICEF dollar is measured 
not only by the factors listed above. It is 
measured also by the matching investments 
of the countries receiving aid, for in that 
factor rests evidence of the fund’s success 
in mobilizing resources to solve the health, 
nutrition, and welfare problems of the world’s 
children. Receiving countries are required 
to match the value of UNICEF aid on at 
least a dollar for dollar basis. In fact they 
greatly exceed the required ratio and in 1956 
matching funds committed by the govern- 
ments of the receiving countries amounted 
to $2.29 for each UNICEF dollar. Stated an- 
other way, the UNICEF Executive Board in 
1956 approved allocations for assistance in 
that and future years totaling $22.4 million 
and brought about a mobilization of local 
resources for children in UNICEF-aided 
countries through commitments of their gov- 
ernments valued at $51.3 million. 

Whether it comes through the Halloween 
trick or treat in the United States and 
Canada, through the sale of UNICEF greeting 
cards in some 70 countries, through private 
efforts in many other countries, or through 
the voluntary contributions of more than 80 
governments the UNICEF dollar or pound 
or yen or franc or rupee or peso is a big 
coin. It buys full value in the health and 
happiness of children and in constructive 
cooperation among adults. 


For THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES 


(Editor’s note: This is the second of a 
series of articles in which News of the World’s 
Children will discuss the principal character- 
istics of UNICEF’s operations. Comments 
and questions are welcome.) 


In 1957, the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund approved alloca- 
tions totaling $24,150,000 to bring to 320 the 
number of child health, nutrition, and wel- 
fare projects being assisted in 104 countries 
and territories. At the same time, the coun- 
tries receiving this UNICEF aid committed 
$57 million as their matching investments in 
these same projects. Required by UNICEF 
policy to provide local services and facilities 
which match the fund’s grants dollar for 
dollar, the assisted nations in 1957 far ex- 
ceeded that formula. Their commitments 
averaged $2.79 for each_UNICEF dollar. ~ 

Behind the above statistics lie many en- 
cquraging stories, but none is more signifi- 
cant for the future of the world’s children 
than the story of how UNICEF aid stimulates 
initiative and action by people and govern- 
ments whose children need help. With 600 
million children living in needy areas, with 
sickness, hunger, and other suffering being 
the products of an inadequate standard of 
living for two-thirds of the world’s people, 
it is obvious that real improvement will be- 
come permanent only when governments, 
communities, and parents have acquired the 
ability and the knowledge to create a better 
life for their children. 

Here is how UNICEF stimulates self-help: 

First, a government desiring aid from 
UNICEF, or from any member of the U. N. 
family, must request assistance. This re- 
quest may be for a survey to determine what 
the problems are or for help in solving a 
known problem; in either case it means that 
the country has recognized a child health, 
nutrition, or welfare problem and has ac- 
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cepted responsibility to do something about 
it. 

Next, in cooperation with UNICEF, the 
World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, or the U. N. Bu- 
reau of Social Affairs, the government must 
work out a plan to.attack the problem. U.N. 
technical assistance representatives also par- 
ticipate when appropriate. Such a plan 
includes not only the technical and opera- 
tional details, but also provisions for neces- 
sary administration, budget, local personnel, 
public education measures and building fa- 
cilities. Thus there is established a frame- 
work of the ingredients essential to perma- 
nent child care programs. The participation 
of the U. N. agencies insures that the experi- 
ence and skills of other nations are available 
to help make these plans a success. 

When planning is complete and the pro- 
posed project goes to the UNICEF Executive 
Board for approval, the country requesting 
aid has completed a detailed plan of opera- 
tions and agreed to accept the responsibility 
for the carrying out of the project. It is not 
a UNICEF project, or a WHO project, or an 
FAO project; it is a country project, assisted 
by one or more of the U. N. agencies for a 
stated period of time. 

When operations are underway there is 
technical guidance when needed by interna- 
tional personnel, supervision by UNICEF of 
the utilization of the supplies and equipment 
it has provided, and reviews of progress by the 
participating agencies. But the work is car- 
ried out by the country concerned and the 
people it has enlisted, both through employ- 
ment and as volunteers, In the execution of 
the plan. Thus, UNICEF staff in the field 
totals only some 200 at a time, when more 
than 100 countries and territories are carry- 
ing out fund-aided projeets benefiting 45 
million children and mothers annually. 

Added together, these practices make pos- 
sible the dramatic and far-reaching results 
obtained by the Children’s Fund. Results 
which are measured, to be sure, in immediate 
and humanitarian accomplishment to save 
millions of children from disease, malnutri- 
tion, and other suffering; but which are also 
measured by the new willingness and ability 
of nation after nation to mobilize its own 
people and resources to the end that the fu- 
ture will be brighter for its children than it 
is today. 

When some future historian sums up the 
role of UNICEF in the progress of mankind he 
will find value in the millions of children 
protected against malaria and tuberculosis, 
cured of yaws, trachoma, and leprosy, made 
stronger by improved nutrition, and made 
safer by adequate maternal and child-health 
services. We predict, however, that-he will 
find even greater value in the fact that peo- 
ple, their voluntary organizations, and their 
governments, thanks to the Children’s Fund, 
been encouraged and assisted to initiate, de- 
velop, and support their own services for the 
care of their own children—and their chil- 
dren’s children, 





_ Needless Handicap to an Industry in 
Tennessee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


oo 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 


> 
r 


April 2 





of the Louisville Courier-Journal which 
points out the need for a broadening of 
the Merchant- Marine Act of 1920. 
There being no objection, the edi 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
NEEDLESS HANDICAP TO AN INDUSTRY IN 
‘TENNESSEE 
The development of a newsprint ind 
has been one of the significant factors in 
the economy of the South in the past decade, 
It uses large timber reserves that are other. 
wise of little value. It is operated under 
conditions that improve the forest regions 
of the South, rather than denuding them, 
A major development was the buil 
of a $100 million mill by Bowaters Southern 
Paper Corp. in the hill country of east Ten- 
nessee. Now an unexpected complication 


handicaps the success of the firm. Bowaters, — 


in making the investment, had counted on 
running its own barges on the Tennessee 
and Mississippi Rivers and on the inland 
waterway, in order to bring wood into the 
mill and to ship out newsprint to distant 
points at a reasonable rate. 

Now it has been discovered that the Mer. 
chant Marine Act of 1920 provides that a 
corporation under foreign control cannot 
own or operate barges on the inland water- 
way. Bowaters is an American subsidiary 
of a British company. 

The Merchant Marine Act was passed just 
after World War I, and obviously was in- 
tended to govern situations entirely differ- 
ent from the shipment of newsprint paper 
in peacetime. We can see no good reason 
why it should apply to the Bowaters opera- 
tion. Neither can Senators KEFravuver and 
SMATHERS, who are proposing an amendment 
to the 1920 act. 

This new provision would extend the right 
of owning and shipping by barge to any 
corporation which could meet the following 
requirements: that a majority\of the officers 
and. directors, and 90 percent of the em- 
ployees be citizens and residents of the 
United States, and that substantially all 
the raw material be purchased in this coun- 
try. These provisions would allow Bowaters 
Southern to operate. In the interest of 
southern newspapers and of the economy 
of the South in general, we believe the 
Kefauver-Smathers amendment should be 
passed by Congress, 





Questionnaire Results From Michigan's 
Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. S 
under leave to extend my remarks, 





would like to include the results of 8 © 


questionnaire sent to nearly every family 






in_Michigan’s Sixth Congressional Dis- 


trict. ‘The overall response of more than 
11,500 questionnaires and the thousands 


of comments I received on a wide range — 
of legislative subjects reflect the te — 
mendous interest of my fellow citizensi0 








the problems of their Government. — 
The results of the poll also 
impressive support-for President Eist 
hower as well as his major foreign 
domestic policies, The tabulation, 
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ducted by an impartial agency of IBM, 
showed that 68 percent of the respond- 
ents approve of the manner in which 
president Eisenhower is oe his job, 
with 21 percent opposed, and the re- 
mainder giving no opinion. 

In view of the fact that the Sixth Dis- 
trict is considered to have more automo- 
bile workers than any other single con- 
gressionad district in the United States, 
I feel that the reply to a question deal- 
ing with the administration’s recommen- 
dations for labor-management legisla- 
tion has particular significance. ‘The 
tabulation shows that 87 percent of the 
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respondents are in favor of this legisla- 
tion, with 6 percent opposed, and the re- 
mainder giving no opinion. 

I appreciate the cooperation of the 
many volunteer workers as well as the 
thousands of Sixth District residents who 
responded to make this survey such a 
resounding success. While I accept the 
final responsibility for casting my vote on 
the issues that come before the House, I 
am conscious that, in the results of this 
survey, I have a valid and very helpful 
indication of how the people back home 
are thinking. The results of the tabula- 
tion are as follows: 


Poll results 





Questions 





‘-4, In your opinion, does the world situation demand that we forego a balanced budget for 
STOBOTAS COE SNRNNIIN II a ad a a a in enndicormnenonembeem 

2. Do you feel that Federal tame NT nee en ot apm marecter 
3. Do you = a ae of the mutual/security program of military and economic aid to 
TN 6 ctinreetaietete ke eehinetenitinnn i> tortgin noo 


friend] 
4. Do you favor the extension of the 


Reciprocal 
5. Should a separate Department ee ee (with a Secretary of Cabinet rank) be created to 


promote and coordinate scien 


6. Do you feel a need exists for some form of Federal assistance to encourage scientific educa- 


xo on 


0S ee ee eee 


a Federal flood-control project for the Flint River (cost $2,500,000) 
to establish pay television on a trial bass?_2...- ......2.. 
ent’s cc menaanieas Sia Sat OE ek lcs eutntail 
welfare and pension funds, 


in farming, please.) 
10. Do you favor, at this 


and Grand River (cost $13,000,000)?_..............- 


ll. Do you approve of the 
12. Do you favor the 
(1) Filing publie reports of 
(2) Financial a by labor 
(3) Secret ballets for 
(4) Employer re 
(5) Establis ce of labor reports, 
(6) a of union fands a Federal offense. 
(7) Amen 


boycott provisions, 
13. Do you feel that a nationwide civil defense atomic shelter program is needed now? . 
14, Do you favor increasing social-security benefits with corresponding increases in individual 


and employer contributions? __............-- 


15. Do you favor a summit conference between President Eisenhower and Soviet leaders on 


current East-West differemces?_........_......- 


16. In general, do you approve of the manner in which President “Eisenhow er is doing his job?.- 


ti 
. Should college education be encouraged by allowing income tax deductions to parents? _-._- 
. Are you in favor of the Federal Government retaining its present regulator control over 
prices which producers can charge for natural gas? _. 
. Do you favor Secretary Benson’s proposal for a flexible program of Federal price supports 
for basic farm products, ranging frem 60 to 90 percent? (Answer only if engaged actively 


union elestions. 
rts of financial dealings with unions. 








Citizens and Government Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Struggle for real economy and efficiency 
in the operations of the Federal Govern- 
Ment is a never-ending one. Bureauc- 
Tacy has an inbred capacity for expan- 

Scores of governmental activities 
which were undertaken years ago as 
temporary expedients have become 
Permanent elements in the Washington 
scheme. The Federal establishment has 

me so extensive that it is virtually 
ble for the individual citizen to 
comprehend the scope of its operations. 

Most Americans are conscious of waste 
in Federal 


bureaus, but few of them able to de- 


_Jote time to a study of specific eases. In 


connection, an important service in 
a information is being performed by 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
. a private organization campaign- 
ing for the effectuation of Hoover Com- 





mission recommendations on economy in 
Government. 

Many of these recommendations called 
for action within the executive branch. 
Others urged legislation. While those of 
us in Congress who believe governmental 
functions should be held to the minimum 
demanded by the public interest may not 
agree with each and every Hoover Com- 
‘mission proposal, I think all of us recog- 
nize that we shall achieve just so much 
economy as public opinion demands and 
no more. The easy way is to leave things 
as they are—to reconcile ourselves to a 
steady growth in the Federal establish- 
ment. 

In continuing to inform the public as 


.to specific areas of waste and inefficiency 


in Government, therefore, the citizens 
committee shows that economy is prac- 
tical—that it can be accomplished if 
citizens want it to be, and are articulate 
in their views. 

The citizens committee has been par- 
ticularly helpful in focusing attention on 
the thousands—yes, there are literally 
thousands—of Federal operations which 
compete with private enterprise.. This 
week, at its climax drive workshop pro- 
gram in Washington, our Virginia col- 
league, Burr P. Harrison, spoke to this 
point. Under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix, I include his sig- 
nificant remarks on this occasion. 


A year ago, I was privileged to take part 
in a conference similar to this. We met 
then, as we do today, to assess the progress, 
or lack of progress, made with respect to 
the various recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. The atmosphere, then, seemed 
encouraging for real progress in the drive 
for greater efficiency and economy in the 
operation of the Federal Government. Cit- 
izens were aroused. They were trking pens 
in hand to write to the White House, and 
to Members of Congress, to demand vigorous 
action. The Appropriations Committees of 
the Congress took a stern view of Presiden- 
tial budget estimates, and there was reason 
to hope that it was the year—the year in 
which we finally might reverse the tide. 


Now, in the near-panicky preoccupation 
with trying to spend our way out of a re- 
cession, depression, or readjustment—call 
it what you will—we meet again in Wash- 
ington. Presumably, we are here because, 
irrespective of political faith, we hold in 
common the conviction that the very fu- 
ture of our economic system may well de- 
pend on whether or not the citizens of 
the United States really want to part with 
the expensive socialism which is centered 
in the bureaucratic citadels of their Nation’s 
Capital. 

I did not come here to preach defeatism, 
but there is no point in denying that, if we 
are the defenders of the faith, we are sorely 
beset. There is something pathetically 
analagous to the proceedings in Lewis Car- 
roll’s Through the Looking Glass in our 
meeting to discuss economy in a city where 
talk of a balanced budget now draws only 
a cynical smile. It is grimly appropriate, 
perhaps, that we meet on April Fool’s Day 
to urge again a reduction in the size and 
scope of Government, while all around us 
rage demands that the Government take a 
bigger hand in the manipulation of what we 
still claim is a free enterprise system. 

The Federal Government continues to be 
the biggest lender, the biggest insurer, the 
biggest producer of electric power, the big- 
gest promoter of housing projects. The 
Government has become so enmeshed in the 
construction industry that the economic 
well-being of this great industry, and of all 
its suppliers, is dependent on how many 
dams, office buildings, and post offices the 
Government plans to build, and how liberal 
it will be in guaranteeing home loans. 


The Government is the biggest investor 
and subsidizer. It uses taxpayers’ money 
in the support of steamship lines and air- 
lines. Through unrealistic postal rates, it 
helps pay the operating costs of highly 
profitable national magazines. The direct 
mail advertisers insist they cannot survive 
without the Government as a financial 
backer. 

I was assigned the topic, Government 
Competition Is Not Competition. Obviously, 
Government competition is not competition 
as we know it in the sphere of private en- 
terprise. There it is a contest for consumer 
acceptance on the basis of relative produc- 
tion and merchandising ingenuity, with the 
competitors presumably starting the game 
all even. When the Federal Government 
takes a hand however, the cards are stacked, 
and the new player's pile of chips is virtually 
unlimited. 

There are all sorts of excuses, of course, 
for putting the Government in business. 
In one instance, it may be contended that 
the operation is a “yardstick” to protect 
the Government from being gyppéd when it 
deals with private suppliers for similar mer- 
chandise or services. In another case, it 
may be contended that the operation is es- 
sential to keep Government employees 
happy, as in a commissary-type enterprise. 
The clincher argument, with which we are 
not supposed to differ, is defense necessity. 
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Nearly 2 centuries ago, William Pitt, a 
British statesman of some asperity, declared 
in the House of Commons: 

“Necessity is the plea for every infringe- 
ment of human freedom.” 

As recently as 1956, a worldwide inventory 
of business-type governmental operations 
conducted by the Budget Bureau, turned up 
no less than 19,771 such operations. Un- 
doubtedly, each one of these could be de- 
fended at length by the bureaucrats en- 
gaged in managing, or mismanaging it. 

In 1933 a special committee of the House 
of Representatives studied Government com- 
petitive enterprises and located 232 such ac- 
tivities created to meet the emergency de- 
mands of World War I—but still existing 15 
years after the war ended. 

You might be interested in the conclu- 
sions this committee drew from finding 232 
business-type operations. I quote from its 
report: 

“The evidence in general indicates that 
the operations of the Federal Government 
in the field of private enterprise have reached 
@ magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce the private initiative, curtail the 
opportunities, and infringe upon the earning 
powers of tax-paying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them.” 

That was a_ straight-from-the-shoulder 
observation calling public attention to a na- 
tional problem. Imagine what this com- 
mittee might. have said had it discovered 
not 232 business operations, but upwards of 
19,000 with a capital investment twice as 
great as the entire Federal budget in that 
long-ago year. 

Last year, I was honored by an invitation 
from the citizens’ committee to sponsor one 
of the bills intended to carry out recom- 
mendations of the .Hoover Commission. 
This bill, H. R. 5826, is designed to pin down 
claimed justifications for any new business- 
type enterprises proposed to be established 
under Federal] auspices, and to encourage the 
orderly liquidation of existing ones. Ten 
other Members of the House, from both 
sides of the aisle, offered similar bills, and 
companion measures were introduced in the 
Senate. 

I do not happen to be a member of the 
committee to which my bill and its com- 
panions were referred. Before we waste any 
time in castigating the committee for in- 
action, however, let us recall that the ad- 
vancement of legislation is a competitive 
enterprise. You and I might agree here and 
now that we have gotten together behind a 
fine bill; that there is no question about the 
desirability of its becoming the law of the 
land. But we have to face the fact that, so 
far, this legislation, in the argot of show 
business is not “box office.” It has not gen- 
erated widespread public excitement. At 
the moment, a bill to open a post exchange 
on the moon to serve our first space ex- 
ploration expedition might have a much 
better chance. 

The success of legislation to limit the Gov- 
ernment’s incursion into business endeavors 
depends on two things; first, evidence of an 
aroused public opinion which insists on con- 
gressional actions-for, whatever its faults, 
Congress remains responsive to what it be- 
lieves to be the public will. And, second 
and even more important, evidence of a de- 
termination in the executive branch to move 
vigorously to place the legislative policy in 
effect. 

It has been estimated that 10 percent of 
the civilian personnel of the Federal Govern- 
ment are on the payroll of business-type 
activities. We know, too, that these activities 
generally fail to reveal their true cost to the 
taxpayers; that, except in rare instances, 
these activities pay no taxes and little or no 
interest on investment capital; that they 
seldom charge depreciation, and that they 
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sometimes fail to carfy their directing per- 
sonnel on the payroll. 

The citizens committee refers, hopefully. to 
1958 as the climax year—the year in which 
really substantial progress could be made 
toward effectuating the Hoover Commission 
recommendations, There have been a few 
glimmers of light, such as the congressional 
action on the budget reform proposals. 

But let us make no mistake—this could be 
a climax year of another sort if we do not 
succeed in meeting and besting the forces of 
benevolent quasi-socialism now seizing on 
the business downturn as the idea] lever with 
which to raise public support for new Fed- 
eral adventures in business. We could lose 
the game once and for all. 

I said at this meeting last year, and the 
present clamor for the Government to do 
more about the state of business impels me 
to reemphasize it today—private enterprise, 
despite the vaunted prowess of its Madison 
Avenue sales psychologists, has not yet done 
the wide-spectrum selling job which must 
be done among all citizens if the Govern- 
ment is to be put out of business—out of 
business which could and should be handled 
by private capital and private management. 

Any businessman, any trade association 
running to Washington today to plead for 
extended or increased subsidization, whether 
by liberalized Federal credit or by any other 
means, should pause and consider whether 
another shred of the tattered fabric of free 
enterprise is being bargained away to re- 
lieve an immediate economic pinch. When- 
ever business goes to Washington with pleas 
for financial cushions or bailing buckets, it is 
seeking to unload on taxpayers generally a 
poor business risk,\a risk it admits it cannot 
get underwritten within, the business com- 
munity. 


There does not seem to be much sex appeal 


any more in the old virtues of frugality, in- 
dividual initiative and balanced budgets. 
Deficit financing, a horrid word a year ago, 
is viewed with complacency today. 

Yes, this may well be the climax year, but 
a tremendous job of public education re- 
mains to be done if it is to be a climax favor- 
able to the cause of lean and efficient govern- 
ment as envisioned by Thomas Jefferson. 
Public indignation built this Republic. Pub- 
lic indignation has spurred its defense in 
times of crisis. An aroused public still could 
chop the Government down to size, but the 
hour is late. 





Tax-Exempt Fund Gets New Backer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include a clipping from the New York 
Times relative to legislation first intro- 
duced by the Honorable Tuomas B. 
Curtis, of Missouri, by me, and then by 
the Honorable A. S. Hertone, Jr., of 
Florida. ‘This measure would permit 
tax-exempt interest to be passed on, in 
the form of tax-exempt dividends, to 
stockholders in~investment companies. 
We believe that this would provide a 
wider market for municipal and district 
bonds, and also that in the end it would 
not cost the United States Treasury any 
loss of revenue. 





Tax-ExEMPT Funp Gets New Backer 
(By Paul Heffernan) 

Recurring appeals for a broadening of the 
market for State and local government ge. 
curities received timely support last week 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York. 

Its tax division threw its weight behing 


proposals now before Congfess that would 
permit tax-exempt interest to be passed 


on, 
in the form of tax-exempt dividends, t° 


stockholders in investment companies. 

Some~of the proposals before Congress 
would restrict this privilege to companies 
that are at least 90 percent invested in local 
government bonds; others would give it to 
all investment companies. 

The principle endorsed: by the chamber 
group is not new. Economists and munici- 
pal finance interests have been plumping 
for it for years. 

Probably it got widest notice 2 years ago 
when President Eisenhower came out for it 
as a means of keeping down the cost of local 
government borrowing and encouraging 
localities and States to bid in the public 
market on an enlarged basis for the use of 
the savings of the people. 

The formal declaration of the Chamber 
limited itself to an endorsement of the gen- 
eral principle of communication of the tax- 
exemption to the dividends collected by 
shareholders of investment companies. 

It did not mention any specific bills be- 
fore Congress, of which there are six. Three 
of these -bills—H. R. 8810, H. R. 8111, and 
H. R. 8112—would require 90 percent invest- 
ment in local government securities to 
qualify for the exemption. The other bills— 
H. R. 8702, H. R. 10613, and H. R. 9058—carry 
no such limitation. 

The latter approach has won the greatest 
support in municipal finance circles. Known 
as the road proposal, it is backed by the 
American Muncipal Association, which rep- 
resents 12,500, cities—including all those 
having a population of more than 100,000— 
as well as leagues of municipalities in most 
States. In behalf of the American Municipal 
Association, Harold M. Tollefson, former 
mayor of Tacoma, Wash., appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee this win- 
ter to urge,enactment of the idea. 

The broad proposal has also won the back- 
ing of the National Education Association, 
the National Association of County Officials, 
the Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Enactment of the broad proposal would 
give some incentive for an investment pool 
estimated at more than $19,400 million t 
buy local government bonds. Making up 
this pool are three great aggregates of in- 


vestment assets, namely (1) assets of regu- ~ 


lated investment companies of the mutual 
fund type, totaling $9,105 million (2) as 
sets of regulated closed-end companies 
totaling $1,335,572,000, and (3) assets of 
unregulated investment companies totaling 
about 89 billion. 

The appeal of the idea outside of the 
professional financial community is twofold. 
On the one hand, it holds out the promise 
of widening the market and.thereby keeping 
down the cost of local government borrow- 
ing. On the other, it insists that the Treas- 
ury has nothing to lose. 

The reasoning is this: The tax-exempt 
bonds, on whose interest income jthe Treas- 
ury will receive nothing, will be sold in any 
event. Whatever bonds are bought by in- 
vestment companies In a broadened market 


represent just so many bonds that individual 


investors—usually rich persons taxable at # 
heavy rate—will not be able to buy. 


This reasoning may be oversimplified, but 4 


there is enough substance in it to 
the assertion of the ts of 
broad bill that the likely loser from 
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legislation would be not Uncle Sam but the 
high-income refugee from taxes. 

The. prime beneficiary, of course, would 
be the municipal and State governments, 
for which a widened market would be made 
available. Secondary benefits would flow to 
investment companies, which would have a 
wider field in which to apply their man- 
agerial skill, and to their shareholders, 
whose tax liability would be lightened. 

What gives timeliness to the legislation 
now before Congress is the recurring ten- 
dency in the bond market for the spread 
separating the yields of corporate bonds and 
municipal bonds to shrink to a point where 
the historic tax advantage loses much of 
its value. 

Last month, for instance, New York State 
borrowed $50 million on bonds at a cost of 
3.12 percent, tax-exempt. Only a fortnight 
before, bonds of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. were offered for public subscription 
at a yield of 3.65 percent. 

There is real risk, then, that the tax ad- 
vantage now enjoyed by local governments 
in market borrowing may be whittled down 
in forthcoming months by the impact of 
continuing large investment supply. This 
probably accounts for the support that mu- 
nicipal finance associations and other civic 
groups are giving to proposals to widen the 
investment market. 





Missile-Carrying Submarines . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Manchester Union Leader of 
March 25, 1958, “Missile-Carrying Sub- 
marines are ‘Must’,” written by Mr. 
William Loeb, publisher. 

This editorial praisingly draws atten- 
tion to the persistent efforts of my able 
colleague, the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire, Senator Norris Corton, in 
calling for a large fleet of missile-firing 
submarines as a major defense in the 
future survival of the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of March 25,1958] ° 
MIssILE-CARRYING SUBMARINES ARE “Mus?” 

(By William Loeb, publisher) 

Again, more power to Senator Corron in 

his persistent campaign for a large fleet of 


missile-firing submarines to beat the Soviet 
Union to the punch. 

Senator Corron is suggesting something 
very rash. This Government doesn’t believe 
in beating the Russians to the punch. That 
isn’t considered gentlemanly any more. This 
Governments prefers to let the Reds get in 
the first punch and then hope we'll live 
through it. 

The Navy has requested authority to start 
six more missile-carrying submarines in 1958. 
Three submarines have already been ordered. 
Senator Corron is disturbed and properly 
80, by the report that the Defense Depart- 
ment has slashed the Navy’s request from 6 
to 2 or 3 missile-carrying submarines. 

As Cotton says: “Our national security de- 
mands immediate construction df far more 
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than six. * * * The missile-firing subma- 
rine can provide us with the best defense at 
the lowest cost.” 

This Nation should have at least 100 
missile-firing submarines. In this way we 
could have secret, movable hydrogen bomb 
and missile bases located where it would be 
almost impossible for the enemy to discover 
them. Moreover, they would be ready to 
attack the enemy at the first sign of threat. 

Senator CoTrron will serve New Hampshire 
and the United States best by carrying on 
continual battle until this Nation has a 
mighty battle fleet of missile-carrying sub- 
marines. 

On CotTTon’s winning this battle may very 
well depend no less than the future survival 
of the United States. 





Oregon Wheat Growers League and 
Overseas Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
from time to time, I have called to the 
attention of the Senate the excellent 
overseas program of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League as an instrumentality 
for goodwill in the Orient, where their 
work has centered. Evidence that this 
is recognized by the Department of Agri- 


,culture, the Department of Commerce, 


and the State Department comes in the 
form of a news release issued from the 
league’s headquarters in Pendleton, 
Oreg. So that all the members may 
have this information, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my brief statement. 

The news release announces that the 
Trade Fairs Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture has appointed Jack L. 
Smith, president of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League, to be the official United 
States wheat-barley commodity repre- 
sentative at the Osaka International 
cm to be held at Osaka, Japan, April 
12-24. 

Recently we voted to extend the Public 
Law 480 program for 2 more years. In 
the course of the floor discussion, I made 
reference to the cooperative efforts of 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League in 
working with the people of Japan, South 
Korea, India, and Pakistan to increase 
the use of wheat in the oriental diet. 

Following the 480 héarings last sum- 
mer, I made extensive reference to the 
impressive testimony there given ‘by 
Richard Baum, the league’s executive 
officer, who has made four trips to Asia 
in the interest of this program. I in- 
cluded a substantial part of his state- 
ment in the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. President, it well may be that 
long after this program of surplus food 
production has been forgotten, the 
people of the United States and the 
people of Japan, South Korea, India, 
and Pakistan will be enjoying the fruits 
of one another’s respective labors to an 
even greater extent because of the vision 
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and enterprise of some Oregon wheat 
farmers. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PENDLETON, OrREG., March 24, 1958—An- 
other laurel was handed the wheatgrowers 
of the Pacific Northwest when Jack L.. 
Smith, president of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League, was appointed official 
United States wheat-barley commodity rep- 
resentative by the Trade Fairs Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., at the Osaka International Fair to be 
held at Osaka, Japan, April 12-24. 

Kenneth Krogh, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Department of Agriculture, pointed 
out that the United States Government will 
have exhibits representing all 5 basic com- 
modities exported to Japan from the United 
States (wheat-barley, soybeans, cotton, to- 
bacco, and dairy products) with each ex- 
hibit booth manned by a well-qualified 
American prominent in those commodity 
circles. Krogh stated that since the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League has been the No. 1 
grain organization in the United States with 
a functioning overseas market development 
program, primarily designed for Far East 
markets, it is especially appropriate that its 
president should represent all United States 
grains at the Osaka Fair. 

Smith will be a guest of the United States 
Department of Commerce, with all expenses 
borne by that Department, and paid in for- 
eign currency derived from the sale of sur- 
plus farm commodities. 

Smith, who was born on a ranch near 
Condon,’ Oreg., which he now farms, has 
long been active in wheat and farm affairs. 
He is currently vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers and 
has served on special assignments repre- 
senting both the Oregon League and the Na- 
tional Association on legislative recom- 
mendatiqns in Washington, D.C. Heisa 
past winner of the State Soil Conservation 
Man of the Year award and was State chair- 
man of the Soil Conservation Committee for 
2 years. Active in the Congregational 
Church, married and with 4 children. He 
has served on many school and community 
projects. Smith will bid “Sayonara” to 
Oregon when he departs for Japan in early 
April. While in the Far East, he will con- 
fer with Joe Spiruta, Far East representative 
of the OWGL. 





John P. Busarello Retires as President of 
District No. 5, United Mine Workers of 
America 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the ReEcorp an article from 
the March 31 issue of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. On April 1, 1958, John 
P. Busarello retired as president of Dis- 
trict No. 5, United Mine Workers of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. He served in 
this capacity from 1942 until the time of 
his retirement. He has been associated 
with the coal industry for some 50 years. 
His first union office was that of secretary 
of the local union at McDonald, Pa. He 
was then only 15 years of age. During 
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the years he has established a fine rec- 
ord of service and achievement. He has 
devoted untiring efforts in behalf of the 
members of the UMWA and has always 
been deeply concerned for them and 
their welfare. His is a well-earned re- 
tirement and I.want to join with all of 
his many other friends in extending best 
wishes for health, happiness, and good 
fishing in his new leisure. The article 
follows: 

FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS WITH UMW, BUSARELLO 

RETIRING 


(By George Shradle) 


Memories from 58 years in western Penn- 
sylvania’s coalfield go with President John 
P. Busarello of United Mine Workers Dis- 
trict 5 as he retires today. 

The years spread from boyhood around the 
McDonald district pits through the hectic 
coal and iron police days of the futile 1925— 
28 strike and on to today’s mechanized mines. 

Mechanization is held partly responsible 
for the big reduction in the number of work- 
ing miners; but Busarello refiects that it 
saved the mining industry and still provides 
some work. 

As Busarello sees it: 

“It’s a good thing because otherwise there 
would be little or no mining. 

“The cost of producing coal under the old 
hand method would have gone so high that 
other fuels would have been cheaper and 
would have replaced coal.” 


OFFICER AT AGE 15 


The work force of miners has gradually 
dwindled through mechanization and the 
closing of scores of old mines but Busarello 
fears the day will come when there may not 
be enough men. 

He explains that seniority rights keep un- 
employed men in line for job openings. This 
gives little chance for younger men to get 
started in the mines. 

Busarello held the presidency of district 5 
for 16 years after being in union offices for 
55 years. His first office—at the age of 15— 
was that of secretary of UMW Local 1046 at 
the Partridge mine near McDonald. ~ 

He was born into a mining family 70 years 
ago in Baden, Germany. 

His late father worked in ore and coal 
mines. 

The family came to the United States in 
1892 when John was 4 and settled at Prim- 
rose, near McDonald. 

John has lived since then always within a 
10-mile radius of McDonald. He will spend 
his retirement at his home in Oakdale, 
where he has lived since 1919. 

At the age of 12 John went to work with 
his father as carboy in the old Primrose 
mine. 


He explains that each miner was given~ 


only two cars a day. His father could have 
three with a carboy and that bought an 
extra loaf of bread. 

Busarello became a trapper 6 months later 
at 50 cents a day. He soon became a pumper 
at $1 to be followed with driving the mine 
mules at $2.10 a Cay in 1904. 

The union was being organized when he 
started in 1900 and 3 years later he became 
the local’s secretary. In the years until 
1916, he also was treasurer and president. 
He then was elected a district 5 represent- 
ative. 

THE COAL WARS 


John remembers the brutality of the coal 
and iron police during the 1925-28 strike and 
relates how miners and their families were 
evicted from company houses and forced to 
live winter and summer in tents and barracks. 

He has several souvenirs of those days. 
They include three police badges, a pistol, 
holster, and cartridge belt taken from police 
in rough-and-tumble struggles. 
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That strike broke the UMW but the union 
started reorganizing in 1933 with the advent 
of the NRA which gave labor the right to 
organize. 

Busarello was assigned to the Youghio- 
gheny River area from McKeesport to Perry- 
opolis and organized 18 locals before being as- 
signed as statistician at the district office. 

John was elected district vice president in 
1941 and 2 years later became president. 

He saw the district comprised of Alle- 
gheny and Washington and parts of Fayette, 
Beaver, and Westmoreland Counties grow to 
31,000 working members and dwindle to the 
present 7,300. 

As he bade goodby to delegates at last Fri- 
day’s constituitonal convention, John re- 
marked: 

“I’ve brought out my tools and am throw- 
ing them over the slate dump.” - 


FISH AND FLOWERS 


John retires as district 5 tightens its belt 
to cut operating costs by eliminating the vice 
presidency and by combining the offices of 
president and international board member. 
The board member, Joseph Yablonski, 48, 
assumes the dual post. 

John has no plans other than to fish and 
help his wife, Bernice, in the flower garden. 





Need for More Efficient Administration in 
Department of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bridges-Mansfield Bill,” and 
published in one of New Hampshire's 
leading daily newspapers, the Man- 
chester Union Leader, on Thursday, 
March 27, 1958. 

The editorial, which expresses support 
of Senate bill 3544 recently’ introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana and myself, points out clearly the 
necessity for retaining the integrity of 
the various branches of the military 
service, as well as the desirability of at- 
taining more efficient administration of 
the Department of Defense. 

In view of the vital importance which 
attaches to this question of defense re- 
organization, I believe this editorial 
warrants the careful attention of not 
only Members of Congress but the gen- 
eral public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BrInGES-MANSFIZLD BILL 

The bill recently introduced by Senator 
Bripces and Senator Mike MANSFIELD to re- 
duce the size of the Defense Department’s 
civilian staff from 2,400 to 600 should have 
the support of every thinking American. 
BripcEs and MANsPre.p will need that sup- 
port, for the entrenched bureaucracy has 
ways of fighting back against those who 
would seek to halt its growth. 

It’s not that anyone in Washington will 
disagree with you when you point out the 
Defense Department’s wasteful duplication 
of the work of the military departments. 
Not anyone will disagree with your conten- 
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tion that there has been a circumvention 
of the desire of the Congress that the milj. 
tary departments shall be separately admin. 
istered by their respective secretaries under 
the control of the Secretary of Defense. It’s 
just that few congressmen have had the 
courage to. tackle this bureaucratic growth 
for fear of reprisals. 

Senators Bripces and MANSFIELD are to 
be praised for their insistence on better ang 
more efficient administration in the Defense 
Department. 





The Consumer Is King 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is often 
said that the consumer is king. I have 
a deep conviction that the eventuation 
of our American system, because of the 
standard of living which has been 
achieved, has enhanced the private 
economy of the United State in an in- 
creasingly beneficial way. 

For this reason, I am deeply interested 
in the work of Life magazine’s board of 
editors, led by Andrew Heiskell, pub- 
lisher, concerning the part the consumer 
plays in our economy and what really 
makes him king. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorpa 
statement on Life magazine’s study of 
consumer expenditures for the year 1956, 
together with a detailed explanation of 
what was found by the study made by 
Richard H. Ostheimer. 

Mr. President, I submit an estimate of 
$263.25 as the estimated cost of print- 


ing, and I ask unanimous consent, not-- 


withstanding, that the material be 

printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A STATEMENT ON LaPE MaGaAzINe’s STUDY OF 
CONSUMER EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR 
1956 

(By Andrew Heiskell) 

Life realizes that its future success, like 
that of the United States as a whole, is 
highly dependent upon the ability of Ameri 
can business to sell its products and serv- 
ices in quantity and at a profit. Life, both 
as a producer of a product to sell to the 
United States consumer and as an acdvertis- 
ing medium for others to use to reach those 
consumers, has a big stake not only in tne 


health ‘of business in general but in the 


economic well-being of each of the hun- 
dreds of companies who use its advertising 
pages. It is this realization that prompted 
Life’s study of consumer expenditures. 

In 1954, when plans for this research proj- 
ect were being developed, the great 
for more extensive and reliable marketing 
knowledge was already apparent. Since 
1946, productivity per man-hour in manu 
facturing had been increasing at a rate im 
excess of 3 percent each year. But € 
production was thus steadily rising, it was 
evident that increases in distribution eff- 
— were not keeping pace. If this 

goods continued to ou 

snuer to distribute or market 


can business could find itself in seriots 
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balancer An obvious need was more mar- 
keting knowledge to match the technical 
knowledge already available in production. 
It was to contribute to this need for mar- 
keting knowledge that Life undertook this 
study of consumer expenditures. For it was 
in the area of knowledge of the consumer, 
the ultimate buyer and user of what busi- 
ness produces, that explorations indicated a 
considerable lack of available marketing 
data. Business was being regularly supplied 
with valuable information on ‘such things as 
the overall size of the market for various 
and services, on the relative market 
importance of various areas of the country, 
on the movement of products through spe- 
cific retail channels, etc. But due to the 
dificulty and cost involved in obtaining 
extensive and reliable information on con- 
sumer markets, few companies 
sufficient information to make, possible in- 
creased efficiency at this level of the mar- 
keting process. 
Valuable contributions to marketing 
knowledge have been made by various Gov- 
ernment groups, the Departments of Com- 


merce, Agriculture, Labor, the Federal Re- © 


serve Board, etc., and by private companies 
and organizations through their expiorations 
of consumer markets. It is Life’s hope that 
the information from this study will add to 
that fund of knowledge and will spark busi- 
ness to additional and broader efforts to 
bring about more scientific marketing meth- 
ods 


The first report from the Life study of 
consumer expenditures was released in the 
fall of 1957. It originates a series that Life 
plans to publish during the months ahead. 
Based on the findings of this study, sub- 
sequent reports will provide further analyses 
of consumer expenditures as related to other 
characteristics of the consumer population, 
to the retail place of purchase, to the 
seasonality of expenditures, to magazine 
audiences. 

Here follows a description of the first re- 
port which will serve to introduce the reader 
to the research techniques applicable to the 
entire study as well as to provide a general 
definition of the findings contained in this 
report. The summary was prepared by 
Richard H. Ostheimer, Life market research 
Manager, and appeared as an article in 
January 1958 issue of the Journal of 
Marketing. 





Wuo Buys WHat? Lire’s Stupy or 
CONSUMER EXPENDITURES * 


(By Richard H. Ostheimer) 


Life magazine has published the first vol- 
ume in its study of consumer expenditures. 
This initial report marks the beginning of a 
long-range program that/will supply Ameri- 
can business with current marketing facts 
which, when analyzed and interpreted in the 
light of other knowledge, can be applied to 
specific marketing decisions and thereby 
vote to increased efficiency in market- 


This first volume covers virtually the en- 
tire spectrum of consumer expenditures dur- 
ing 1956 as determined from a nationwide 
survey of United States households. The 
overall purpose ‘is to describe the markets 
for each of the various goods and services 
which consumers buy. “Who spends how 
much on what?” This is answered by meas- 
uring how much of the total expenditures 
in each of the cofisumer markets is accounted 
for by households of various types. 

The most recent source of data on this 
broad a scope is the survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which covers 1950 expendi- 
tures in urban markets. These findings are 
currently being tabulated and published by 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, In addition, more recent expendi- 
tures on particular and services are 


goods 
- Collected by the Department of Agriculture 
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and the Board of Governors of. the Federal 
Reserve System. 
DESCRIPTION..OF CONTENTS 
Kinds of expenditures 


The basic statistic presented in the first 
Life report is average annual dollar expendi- 
tures per household in 1956. Becausé these 
averages are computed from a probability 
selected sample of all households, the find- 
ings are projectable to the aggregate dollars 
spent by all 49 million households-in the 
United States. Total current expenditures 
are divided among 8 major types of expendi- 
ture: food, beverages, and tobacco; clothing 
and accessories; home operation and im- 
provement; home furnishings, equipment, 
and appliances; medical and personal care; 
automotive; recreation; and other. More 
detailed expenditure categories are then 
shown within each of these 8 major groups, 
such as baby foods and prepared mixes un- 
der food, men’s and boys’ footwear under 
clothing, and tires under automotive. In 
total, there are 57 such product groups, a 
relatively small number among all those 
collected. ; 

To increase the report’s value to market- 
ing, individual products were classified ac- 
cording to the use consumers make of them, 
rather than according to the standard in- 
dustrial classification which emphasizes 
where the item originates in the production 
process. Thus, ice cream, for example, was 
classified in this study under desserts, rather 
than in the standard industrial classification 
category of dairy products. 


Kinds of households 


Expenditures are analyzed by seven house- 
hold characteristics: household income (1955 
money income from all sources before taxes) ; 
age of the household head; occupation of 
the household head; education of the house- 
hold head; stage of the household in the 
life cycle (young single persons or young 
married persons without children, households 
with children, etc.); geographic region (with 
metropolitan areas separated from non- 
metropolitan areas within each region); and 
market location (within different market 
sizes, inside central-city areas are separated 
from the balance of the market -area). 
Another household characteristic related to 
consumption is its size, and average num- 
ber of persons per household is reported for 
the households in each classification. 


Budget and market shares 


In addition to average dollar expenditures 
per household, budget-type figures are com- 
puted which show what shares of all the 
money spent by all households in a given 
classification went for food, for clothing, etc. 
The third statistic is a percentage based on 
the projections of average expenditures per 
household to dollar totals. These percent- 
ages show what shgre of the total dollars 
spent on a product'or product group were 
accounted for by households of various 
characteristics, thus directly describing the 
nature of the market for each of the variety 
of goods and services sold to consumers, The 
comparison of the share of total dollars ac- 
counted for by households described by a 
certain characteristic with the share these 
households numerically represent of all 
households offers a meaningful measure of 
the im of this characteristic in the 
demand for a given product or service. 

Present and future markets 


e finding, for example, that 35 percent of 
all households are in a certain stage in the 
life cycle but account for 50 percent of the 
sales of some product has many marketing 

tions. One that comes quickly to 
mind is in long-range planning. Given pro- 
jections of the number of households in this 
stage of the life cycle in future years, this re- 
lationship of life cycle to the purchasing of 
some product is a key to the sales outlook 
for this product in future years. In broader 
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terms, by presenting the means for meas- 
uring the association between household 
characteristics and consuming habits, these 
findings provide the market analyst and 
economist with the bases for estimating the 
likely effects on consumption of the demo- 
grapher’s projections about the size and 
characteristics of the future population. 
The universe of expenditures is the total 
of- current expenditures on all goods and 
services made by housekeeping households 
for personal or nonbusiness purposes. Data 
were not collected on savings and income 
taxes, nor were capital expenditures such as 
downpayments on homes and purchases of 
stocks included. Emphasis is on those goods 
and services marketed through normal chan- 
nels of distribution; and the totals exclude 
outlays for philanthropic gifts, educational 
expenditures, and vacation expenditures for 
accommodations and for travel. 


CONDUCT OF THE SURVEY 


The survey was conducted for Life by Al- 
fred Politz Research, Inc. A separate tech- 
nical report describes the methodology in 
detail, including sample validations and esti- 
mates of sampling errors. Following are 
some highlights of the techniques. 


The sample 


The sample was selected on a multistage 
area probability basis, using 103 primary 
sampling units covering 191 counties. With- 
in each of the primary, sampling units, 2,340 
smaller areas (city blecks and clearly defined 
areas in open country) or locations were 
selected through, a random process, and 1 
segment averaging about 7 adjacent house- 
holds was selected at random from within 
each location. These segments yielded 17,- 
173 occupied households, of which 15,003 sup- 
plied some information. The expenditure 
finding in this first repart are based on the 
10,243 households which supplied complete 
expenditure data. Since households that 
drop out tend to be associated with particu- 
lar characteristics, ratio estimates on three of 
these characteristics were applied to make 
the 10,243 households more similar to the 
15,003 households interviewed at least once. 
No substitutions or replacements were per- 
mitted at any time. 


Four interviewing waves 


The information was collected from each 
household in four interviews, or waves. 
There was a 4-week interval between waves, 
and thus each household was interviewed 4 
times over a 13-week period. -Beginning in 
October 1955, over 200 new households en- 
tered the sample each week continuing 
through October 1956; and interviewing went 
on throughout the 15-month period en@jing 
in December 1956. While the average house- 
hold was interviewed for 8 hours in total, the 
individual interview was made more palatable 
by being spread over 4 periods. 


Period of recali 


In an effort to minimize response errors— 
particularly errors which are the result. of 
overtaxing the ability of respondents to re- 
member accurately—two methods were used 
to collect expenditure information. In gen- 
eral, those expenditures which are relatively 
large and made infrequently, such as con- 
sumer durables, were obtained by standard 
recall questions. with explicit reference to 
specific goods. The recall period was varied 
with the item, from within the last 12 
months for automobiles to 3 months for 
mortgage payments. 


A household record 


All other expenditures were collected by a 
technique which combined the use of a 
diary, recall aids, and personal interview. 
On the fourth wave, the interviewer left with 
the household a household record in which 
all expenditures by the household within the 
following 10-day period were to be entered. 
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Housewife the recorder , 

The household member responsible for the 
major portion of the household expendi- 
tures—usually the housewife—was the prin- 
cipal source of the information. She had the 
responsibility for maintaining the household 
record and, in a sense, acted as the inter- 
viewer within the household by asking each 
member for his daily expenditures. Where 
it was not feasible for a household member, 
such as a nonrelated boarder, to reveal his 
expenditures, separate records and schedules 
were used for obtaining income and expendi- 
ture information which was subsequently 
combined with that of the rest of the house- 
hold. 

Some expenditures collected on the recall 
schedules, such as clothing, were obtained 
by interviewing each household member in- 
dividually. On major purchases such as re- 
frigerators, the housewife was the respond- 
ent but she was urged to consult with other 
members when there was any doubt in her 
mind. In the case of automobiles, expendi- 
tures were specifically asked of the house- 
hold head. 

Skilled interviewing 

Highly trained interviewers worked under 
close supervision and quality checks. The 
principal means of obtaining cooperation 
was interviewing skill and perseverance, plus 
questions on a wide variety of subjects de- 
signed to arouse the interest of respondents 
(baseball, movies, neighborhood, juvenile 
delinquency, hobbies). As many as eleven 
callbacks were made in an attempt to com- 
plete a wave of questioning. If the house- 
hold had moved to within a reasonable dis- 
tance, the interviewer went to the new ad- 
dress. With the exception of an inexpensive 
elock mounted on a platform on which the 
daily record was kept and a small lint brush 
at wave two, no premiums were used. 

Time reference 

All expenditures obtained from the house- 
hold record. refer to 1956. Those obtained 
from the schedules refer to 1956, plus all or 
parts of 1955. Expenditures on automobiles, 
for example, represent an average of 1955, 
and 1956 expenditures (more accurately, the 
2-year period of November 1954, through 
October 1956). All household “characteris- 
tics are those at the time of the interview 
with the exception of income which is 1955 
money earnings from all sources before taxes, 

What is a household? 

The recipient unit is the household or 
housekeeping dwelling unit. No criteria of 
blood relationship or pooled income were 
applied. To qualify as a separate unit, a 
household within a dwelling unit had to have 
at least its own mailbox, or entrance, or 
cooking facilities. When there were more 
than four boarders, a dwelling unit was 
treated as a hotel and excluded from the 
sample. 

FINDINGS 
Income and spending 

The survey shows that the average United 
States household spent annually $4,110 for 
the goods and services which were measured, 
or a total of about $200 billion for all house- 
holds. The dominant influence of income 
on expenditures is clearly evidenced in the 
findings. 
consistent movement of larger total ex- 
penditures with higher incomes, but also a 
tendency for the increases in dollar expendi- 
tures to diminish as households move up the 
income scale. Up through incomes of 
around $3,500, an increase in income of 
$1,000 is associated with an increase in 
spending of about $900, but the increase in 
expenditures is only $400 to $500 in the 
range of $3,500 to $8,500 and probably about 
$350 per $1,000 income increment for in- 
comes over $8,500. Income taxes, philan- 
thropic gifts, educational and vacation ex- 
penses, and savings account for larger and 
larger shares of these income increments 
as income gets higher. 

Expenditures actually tend to exceed in- 


The top row of table 1 shows a 
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come among the lower income households 
(under $4,000). While some of this dis- 
saving represents the incurring of debts to 
be paid out of savings from future earnings, 





it also doubtless represents the dependence 
of retired persons on past savings (note the 
smaller household size among the lower. 
income groups). 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage division of total spending among major goods and services 





All 
house- 
holds 








Under 








Household income before taxes 






$10,009 

















$2,000 to to to to | or over 

$3,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 | $7,000 | $10,000 
| ——_T 
Total annual expenditures per household___..- $4,110 | $1, 933 | $2, = $3, 839 | $4,363 | $5,016 | $6, _ $7,904 
Percent of total expenditures. .-.............-- 100 100 100 100 100 10) 

Food, beverages, tobacco. ..............---..- 4 36 3 : 4 
Clothing, accessories._.......----.------------ 12 ll 11 13 TT 
Home operation, improvement_--..-_-...--- 19 17 20 18 18 
Home furnishings, equipment, appliances. 9 7 8 9 ” 
Medical, personal care..............------ 5 7 5 5 6 
DINE nS entiidodpenounsedivguiniin’ 14 ll 13 15 5 
en i cewenenetin’e 5 5 5 5 
I Re iit decent ane ctcbcbuss denizen 7 6 5 9 7 
SSS ESS eee eS EE ee = 

Total United States households (thou- 

ah ae 49,140 | 8,610 | 7,080 4, 680 230 
oN ERIN ES: AE EES 10, 243 1, 940 1, 546 913 44 
Average number of persons per household_.._- 3.3 2.7 3.2 3.7 a8 








1 Expenditures on automobiles in this category refer to net outlays after trade-in allowances, 
2 Includes life insurance premiums and nonmedical professional services. 


Similar budgets 


Table 1 shows how households of different 
incomes divide their total spending among 
major expenditure categories. As expected, 
least responsive to income are food expend- 
itures, and hence they account for around 
a third of the total for households with in- 
comes under $4,000, but for only a quarter 
for those with incomes over $7,000. With 
this exception, however, the dominant im- 
pression of these findings is the overall uni- 
formity in the share each income group 
allots to satisfy these broad categories of 
needs and preferences. The spending pat- 
terns are very similar within the numeri- 
cally large income group of $4,000 to $7,000. 
The fact that this group represents 39 per- 
cent of all the households and accounts for 
44 percent of all the dollars spent in the 
market place gives increased emphasis to the 
concept of a mass market of homogeneous 
tastes. (When households are classified by 
incomes after taxes, the differences between 
income groups narrow still more because of 
the effects of progressive income taxes.) - 

Other tables in the report generally sup- 
port this impression of conformity in over- 
all spending habits among households of 
various types. The professional and manage- 
rial occupations are not radically different 
from the clerical, skilled, or unskilled work- 
ers in the shares of total expenditures going 
to each broad category. The findings are 
quite the same for households-of different 
educational attainments and ages, and for 
households in different geographic regions. 
The proportionate distribution of the total 
dollar is even very similar among households 
in various stages of the life cycle. Metro- 
politan households, however, spend signifi- 
cantly larger shares on food, clothing, and 
shelter and smaller shares on durable goods 
(particularly automobiles) than do house- 
holds in nonmetropolitan areas. 


Market prospects 

Conformity of spending habits as nreas- 
ured by the shares of the budget allotted 
to major categories does not mean that all 
households are equally good market pros- 
pects. Since income is so important in de- 
termining expenditures, upper income house- 
holds account for disproportionately large 
shares of total spending relative to their 
numbers. Table 2, which divides all house- 
holds roughly into thirds by income, shows 
that the top third ($5,000 and over incomes) 
accounts for almost half of all the dollars 
spent. The middle third, which earns $3,000 
to $5,000, spends exactly in proportion to its 
numbers (34 percent); while the bottom 
third, households with incomes under $3,000, 
spends slightly less than a fifth of all the 


dollars. The expenditure categories most 
responsive to higher inconres are home fur. 
nishings, equipment, and appliances; alco. 
holic beverages; automotive, recreation, and 
clothing. Food and tobacco expenditures, on 
the other hand, are noticeably less income- 
sensitive. 
Education and spending 

The findings on more specific expenditures 
are of most interest in this question of iden- 
tifying markets for the seller. By way of 
illustration. Table 3 shows 4 specific product 
groups from the 57 in the first report which 
show a particularly high positive association 
with the educational attainment of the 
household head. Although an underlying 
cause of this relationship is the close cor- 
relation between a household’s income and 
the education of the household head, in- 
come does not explain all of the association 
between spending and education. Since in- 
come correlates very closely with total ex- 
penditures, we can roughly hold constant the 
effects of income by contrasting the behavior 
of expenditures on selected items with that 
of total expenditures. For instance, total 
expenditures by the college households aver- 
age $5,442, slightly less than double the $2,807 
spent by the households whose heads did not 
finish grade school. 
spent on the average 2% times the amount 
on housing (rent, mortgage, school and land 
taxes) and communications (telephone), 3 
times as much on frozen vegetables and 
juices, and 4 times as much on photographic 
equipment. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage division of total spend- 
ing among households of various incomes 





Household income belare 
taxes 











a 
United States households....- 32 34 w 
Total expenditures_._._...... 19 34 24 
Food, beverages, tobacco..... 22 35 Bi 
Wee a es, 2 35 8 
Alcoholic beverages.......- 20 30 » 
ye eanesiliedd 22 36 20 
Clothing, coemsecton ee 17 35 4 
ome operat prove- 
ert aac ee 
ome eq 
ment, appliances... .......-. 17 32 al 
Medical, personal care_-...... 21 33 - 
Automotive. ................. 16 34 i 
OOOO oo sini So Scenes 17 34 é 
GUNG Naini ce sctbaned 0 33}. 28 


a 


1 Includes life insurance premiums and nonmedil 
professional services, 
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TaBLE 3.—Expendi{ures on selected items by education of household head 
nn i nnn nse ee 






























Did not | Finished| Some | Finished} Some 
Allhouse-| finish grade high high college 
holds grade school school school jor beyond 
school 
Oe ao 
Total United States households (thousands) ......- 49, 140 9, 380 10, 170 9, 080 10, 860 9, 650 
Average number of persons per household_........- 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.2 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER HOUSEHOLD 
ite eee eee me i 
Total expenditures......-.------------------------- $4, 110 $2, 307 $3, 576 $4, 032 $4, 612 $5, 442 
Frozen fruits, vegetables, and juices....._--....---- 14 s 10 13 1 
Flousing . - - - -- ---~2- noc -ceapecneccnsononnsacnee=- 442 260 334 432 514} - 663 
Communications: . . .--+--.--0----00-----2-0-0----- 39 21 31 38 4s 54 
Photographic equipment---.....-..--..---- sitciasal ieee ll 4 7 ll | 14 *W7 
ae 
PERCENTAGE DIVISION OF EXPENDITURES 

Total United States households_..........-.----.-- 100 19 21 18 22 20 
Total expenditures. --.---.--.- ink cnbeboresi a 100 13 18 18 25 26 
Frozen fruits, vegetables, and juices. . 100 11 15 17 26 | 
ES... ...ndcaminasadatiocem ‘i 100 11 15 18 26 30 
Communications... .--- wa = . - S = . 
ee ee "| 40,243} 2,143; 2186| 1,907] 2,188 1,819 





Sample base. .......---.------ 


I 


The lower part of Table.3 presents the 
share-of-market statistics for these products. 
Combining the 2 upper groups into high- 
school graduation or beyond, this group con- 
stitutes 42 percent of all households and 51 
percent of all the dollars spent, but 61 per- 
cent of the photographic-equipment dollars, 
57 percent of the frozen-vegetable dollars, 
56 percent of the housing dollars,.and 55 
percent of the communications. dollars. _ 

On the other hand, there are some prod- 
ucts on which expenditures are inversely as- 
sociated with educational achievement. One 
conspicuous example is cooking and baking 
ingredients; spending on this eategory tends 
to decrease as the educational and economic 
level and degree of urbanization—of the 
household rises. 


Life cycle and spending 

The stage of the household in the life 
cycle is another nonincome characteristic 
affecting the demand for many goods and 
services. Households with young children 
represent particularly good markets for pre- 
pared mixes, major appliances, and house- 
hold waxes and cleaners—illustrations cited 
in Table 4. Items such as these (not to 
mention the more olavious ones of baby pow- 
der, cereals, and toys) rank high on the 
priority list of the budgets of these house- 
holds and hence average expenditures are 
large relative to total spending. In 1956, 
these households with small children num- 
bered 40 percent of all households and did 
45 percent of the total spending, but they 
bought over half of all the consumer sales 
of prepared mixes, household polishes, and 


- major appliances. 


TaBLe 4.—Exzpengitures on selected items by stage in the life cycle 





All house-| single or 











No chil- 
dren, 


* Children No children 


cae 























holds | married 10 te 19 | Married,| Single, 

head un-| Under 10} only head 40 | head 40 

der 40 or over | or over 
Total United States households (thousands) -_...... 49, 140 3, 710 19, 640 7, 980 11, 340 6, 470 
Average number of persons per household.......=.- 3.3 1.9 4.7 3.8 2.3 14 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER HOUSEHOLD 
Bee Capen Atte. io ne ckhpentimoeccdnce $4, 110 $4, 332 $4, 607 $4, 881 $3, 639 $2, 350 
Prepared mines. oo Sasi reg ae ee 5 7 6 5 4 2 
Ma: ODDIANONS . « «ks chicane deein wltansae tabiien titel S4 87 107 89 68 33 
Household waxes, polishes, cleaners............---- 5 4 7 5 5 2 
Women’s and girls’ clothing_.s....-.......-.-..--- 210 236 196 298 195 158 
PERCENTAGE DIVISION OF EXPENDITURES 

Total United States households...............-..-- 100 8 40 16 23 13 
Total expenditures Sede algun nadansetcuneiean 100 8 45 19 20 8 
E DAING. .. stinkin fuahoeninbesubinipetescdetic 100 5 53 18 19 5 
Mager appliances. _ j.i....seiaen-p-nsenecu<ceuceoss- 100 » 51 17 19 B 
_ old waxes, polishes, cleaners-...........---- 100 6 52 16 20 6 
8 omen’s and girls Ca aeih  heiahwoncinoan 100 9 37 23 21 ‘10 
ample base._._.........3 ALS TIE SES 10, 243 726 4, 103 1, 676 2, 474 1, 264 





Spending priorities change when the chil- 
dren of the house are in their teens. The 
expenditures on women’s and girls’ clothing 
Shown in table 4 are particularly high for 
this group of households—accounting for 23 
Percent of the total of such expenditures, in 
fontrast to 19 percent of all spending. In- 
comes on the av tend to be somewhat 
larger for this slightly older group, as indi- 


cated by the $275 increase in total spending 
over households with small children. How- 
ever, this is only 6 percent larger, while ex- 
penditures on women’s and girls’ clothing 
are $100, or 50 percent, larger. The washing 
machines had been bought (average ex- 
penditures drop from $107 to $89 on major 
appliances), and~the housewife was now 
better able to buy pees for herself 
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which she had previously abstained from 
buying, and to buy the clothes necessary 
for her teen-age daughter. 


Suburban spending 


There is no doubt that suburban living, 
in some ways, establishes unique patterns of 
consumption. By way of an approximation 
of suburban dwelling, tables in the report 
separate those households within metropoli- 
tan markets which are in areas outside the 
limits of the central cities. The marketing 
significance of these households for par- 
ticular industries is illustrated by the find- 
ings that they spent 47 percent of all the 
dollars on removable floor coverings (rugs 
and linoleum), 45 percent of the total on 
sports goods, and 40 percent of the dollars 
for prepared pet foods, while representing 
only 27 percent of all households and 31 
percent of all spending. Their absolute dol- 
lar expenditures on these products were con- 
siderably higher than those by households 
in other market locations, and also higher 
relative to their larger total expenditures 
and income, 


The 12 million rural households in non- 
metropolitan places under 2,500 population 
account for a disproportionalHy small share 
(a fifth) of total expenditures. However, 
with some specific product groups, such as 
gasoline and oil, their expenditures are more 
important in the total market. 


Regional differences 


The importance of other household char- 
acteristics—notably regional location, age 
and occupation of the household head, as 
well as household income—in the demand 
for various products can be similarly inferred 
from the report. It may be observed, for 
example, that a good share of the variations 
in spending between geographic regions can 
be ascribed to different degrees of metropol- 
itan market development, rather than to 
what might be interpreted to be characteris- 
tics of the region itself. The Northeast, for 
example, had the highest per household total 
expenditures ($4,637)—40 percent higher 
than the South which had the lowest per 
household spending. When between-region 
comparisons are made for metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas separtely, the North- 
east’s lead over the South shrinks to 25 per- 
cent among metropolitan areas and 24 per- 
cent among nonmetropolitan areas. Differ- 
ences between regions in the mix of the 
population in respect to characteristics which 
affect spending, such as age and occupation, 
underlie many regional differences in ex- 
penditures on particular products. 


‘APPLICATIONS 
The economist 

Surveys of consumer expenditures, first of 
all, provide economists with the weights nec- 
essary for constructing indexes of prices. 
In addition, they make it possible to test 
theories which seek to explain consumer be- 
havior and its role in aggregate economic 
activity. Knowledge, for example, of how 
expenditures vary among households of dif- 
ferent incomes is the basis for estimating 
what effects a redistribution of incomes 
would have on the Nation's total propensity 
to consume. Underlying many of these kinds 
of analyses are projections into the future 
and guides to public policy in the areas of 
taxation, credit control, and social security. 
The primary purpose of the Life survey, 
however, was to describe- the markets for a 
great variety of specific goods and services, 
with the consequence that some of the in- 
formation which an economist would want 
for analysis was rot collected, such as addi- 
tions to savings and indebtedness, past and 
expected incomes, capital position, sources of 
income, and income and other taxes. 
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Older Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
the past several years I have become in- 
creasingly alarmed about the policy of 
employers toward older job seekers. One 
has only to look at the help-wanted 
columns of our daily papers to learn how 
a@ man or woman’s birth date is con- 
sidered sufficient evidence to bar him 
from consideration for employment. In 
far too many instances no consideration 
is given to ability, experience, or the de- 
gree of willingness the applicant may 
possess. 

Advertisements such as “wanted, sec- 
retary (under 40, please); draftsman— 
to 35: laborer (those over 40 need not 
apply); sales ladies—18 to 35”’ are com- 
mon place. To the qualified worker 
beyond the specified age limits, such ads 
can mean only one thing—“We don’t 
want you—your services are not needed.” 
This treatment is not only an unwar- 
ranted economic blow to the older 
worker, who in all probability must pro- 
vide for several dependents, but, in addi- 
tion, it is bound to be a severe test to the 
morale of even the strongest and most 
determined individual. 

Mr. President, some months ago this 
situation was brought forcefully and per- 
sonally to my attention. I have de- 
scribed it, and have listed a number of 
steps which I think we should take to 
help alleviate the harsh and unfair con- 
dition, in an article I wrote for the Eagle 
magazine. I ask that “A Challenge for 
All,” which appeared in the April issue 
of the Eagle, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE FOR ALL 
(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 

“You've got to help me, Senator.” 

The man sitting beside my desk in the 
Senate Office Building was husky and ap- 
peared to be in good health. I estimated his 
age at 50 years, perhaps a year or 2 either 
way. His ruddy complexion indicated that 
a@ good part of his life had been spent out 
of doors, and the calloused hands that 
gripped the edge of his chair told me this 
man had known hard physical labor. 

“I know you are a busy man,” he went 
on, “but I just don’t know where to turn.” 
There was a certain desperation in his eyes, 
ané@ it was obvious that he had encountered 
a force that could not be pushed aside by 
his strong hands alone. My secretary had 
asked what he wanted to discuss with me, 
and he told her that it was personal, so at 
that point I knew nothing of his problem. 
I was not a little disturbed when I learned 
what it was, and since that time I have done 
considerable investigating, and what I have 
found has shocked me. 

He told me his story, haltingly and with 
some embarrassment. Here was a strong 
man who had worked hard since childhood, 
and had always provided well for his family 
and to whom the word unemployment signi- 
fied a lack of ambition. Yet, here he was, 
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in good health, more than willing to work 
and still he had not had steady employment 
for more-than a year. 

“They say I'm too old. I am 53 and have 
2 daughters in high school anda boy in jun- 
ior high. My wife is not well, and she wor- 
ries about this. What can I say to them, 
Senator? Can I say, I cannot support you 
any more because I am too old? Can’t the 
Government do something?” he pleaded. 

Well, perhaps the Government can do 
something. Yes, we may have to do some- 
thing to alleviate the unhealthy practice that 
has grown in our society of job discrimina- 
tion on the basis of age. Senators NEUBERGER, 
KeEFAUVER, MCNaMaRaA, and myself have intro- 
duced a bill into the Senate providing for 
a White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President prior to December 31, 
1958. One purpose of the conference will be 
to deal with the outmoded practices in the 
employment and compulsory premature re- 
tirement of middle-aged and older persons. 

With the assistance of dedicated sup- 
porters such as Judge Robert Hansen and 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, who have al- 
ready done so much in this field, we will get 
this bill passed. However, our American 
employers can do much more and do it ina 
more efficient manner. Legislation is not al- 
ways the final answer, but industry must 
realize that it is inevitable if the morale- 
destroying and economically foolish practice 
of job discrimination on the basis of age is 
not terminated. 

Let us briefly analyze the background of 
this unfortunate situation.. In the early 
days of our Nation, while our ancestors were 
fighting for survival in their battle with the 
elements, a high premium was placed on 
youth. Later on’as we struggled for freedom 
and then began to push the frontier beyond 
the Mississippi, over the Great Plains, past 
the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean, the rugged 
life demanded a degree of physical prowess 
found only among the young. The rigors 
took their toll, and even as late as 1900 a 
man could expect to live only 46 years. So, 
of course, a person of 40 was old, and even a 
man of 35 had likely passed his most useful 
and productive years. Now things have 
changed, and a male child born in 1954 can 
reasonably expect to live 67 years and a fe- 
male child 73 years. We have shifted from a 
country, largely agricultural, to a highly in- 
dustrialized, essentially urban society. The 
physical challenges are no longer as great, 
and thanks to the wonderful progress in med- 
icine and social services, our people can 
now not only live longer, but they are able 
to enjoy good health and extend their pro- 
ductive years far beyond the past expecta- 
tions. 

But unfortunately, the old ideas that per- 
sons of 40, 50, and 60 are not good employ- 
ment risks, have remained with us. This 
is little more than a numbers game and 
an employer who arbitrarily limits the age 
of those he will consider for work is follow- 
ing a short-sighted policy. The shift in age 
composition has been dramatic and far reach- 
ing. The results have not yet been fully 
tabulated, but we do know that a very large 
part of our. manpower resources now lies in 
this group of middle-aged and older men 


‘and women. Even though we were not faced 


with a battle for survival with the Commu- 
nist countries, this productive force would 
be necessary to the continued economic 
growth of our Nation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is not the case. 

Our Nation is faced with what is probably 
the gravest crisis in our ‘history. We have 
fallen behind Soviet Russia in rocketry and 
other types of scientific military achievement. 
It is not an exaggeration to state that we 
could be in danger of becoming a second- 
class power. We will need all of our wisdom, 
courage, determination, and talent if we are 
to maintain our position as the leader of 
the Western World. Certainly, in a situa- 


~ 


_ployment. 


tion of this kind, the maximum utilization 
of the skills and productivity of all of our 
people no matter what their age, becomes 
essential. 

Now, even were we to disregard the effect 
on the morale and lives of our older work. 
ers who encounter age discrimination ang 
consider the problem only in an economic 
light, there is still no justification for this 
practice. The Department of Labor has made 
a number of comprehensive studies on the 
employment of older workers and am 
their findings they point out that these em- 
ployees show a greater degree of stability ang 
have fewer separations in proportion to their 
employment. In each of the seven large 
cities studied, this was the case. Also the 
investigators found out that the average 
output per man-hour shows no significant 
decline with age and that a great many older 
workers exceed the average output of young. 
er age groups. 

The University of Illinois bureau of busi- 
ness management, in a significant study of 
3,077 persons, 60 years and older, went di- 
rectly to the immediate supervisors to ob- 
tain evaluations of their older workers’ per- 
formance. This is what they found: 

1. Supervisors in business and in industry 
consider a majority of their workers, 60 
years of age and older, to be as good as or 
superior to average younger workers with 
reference to overall performance, absen- 
teeism, dependability, work volume, and 
human relations. 

2. There is no specific age at which em- 
ployees become unproductive. 

3. Supervisors indicate that organizations 


which require employees to retire at a cer-_ 


tain age, such as 65, are losing much yal- 
uable productivity. 

4. Supervisors believe that one-fourth of 
their workers, 60 years and older, will be 
able to continue working indefinitely. ; 

5. Supervisors said that they had ex- 
perienced favorable results with new em- 
ployees recruited from the ranks of the 
middle aged. 7 

Almost without exception, studies have 
shown that the older worker experiences the 
greatest difficulty when his job is terminated 
for one reason or another through no fault 
of his own and then must seek new em- 
It is at this point, when the ugly 
phrases such as “too slow, cannot meet pro- 
duction requirements, lacks skill and fiexi- 
bility, cannot meet physical demands” afe 
offered in the place of a job. It is little less 
than cruel and inhuman when an American- 
citizen, in search of a job, must comb the 
columns of the help-wanted section of 4 
newspaper to be greeted by “wanted, secré- 
tary (under 40, please); draftsman, to 35; 
laborer, those over 45 need not apply; sales 
ladies, 18 to 38." For the older persons who 
are seeking employment, this attitude can 
mean only one thing—we do not want you. 
You are no longer of value. I think that 
Dr. Edward L. Bortz, former president of the 
American Medical Association, has summed 
up the tragic paradox of forced unemploy- 
ment, among older workers in periods of full 
employment, in one sentence. “With one 
hand, modern society does everything pos 
sible to extend the life of man; while with 
the other it writes him off as useless be 
cause of the date on his birth certificate.” 

So what can we do to alleviate this harsh 
and unfair condition? 

1. Employers should be urged by citizens’ 
committees and interdepartmental Ccom- 
mittees to investigate the advantages of flex- 


ible retirement policies. Many State gov 


ernments are setting an example by estal 
lishing such practices’ for their employees. 

2) States may pass legislation to ban dis 
crimination due to age alone. : 
setts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania now 
have such lawson the books. While ¥é 
know that a law of this kind will not end 


discrimination, it will stop the discriminé_ 
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tory want ads, will aid in the education pro- 

m, and most certainly will jar employers 
into taking a second look at their archaic 
employment practices. 

3. States could and should provide special 
counselors in the State employment service 
to guide older persons in employment, assist 
other public and private agencies in em- 
ployment opportunities, and to instruct em- 
ployment interviewers in ways to help the 
older job-seekers. Massachusetts and New 
York have recently instituted this program 
with encouraging results. 

4, States may wish to take the lead in re- 
training and reclassifying their own em- 
ployees when skills or abilities in one voca- 
tion lessen or become obsolete. Part-time 
work for the semiretired is also an area that 
should be investigated thoroughly. In ad- 
dition, many study commissions have also 
determined that it is wise for States to take 
leadership in setting up a system for coun- 
seling their older workers in retirement prob- 
lems. Retirement eventually comes to all 
of us and an activity of this sort can be of 
great assistance in finding ways to creative 
leisure and in meeting problems of finance 
and time budgeting that will be unfamiliar 
to many newly retired workers. The De- 
partment of Civil Service in New Jersey has 
instituted such @ program and all employ- 
ees retiring during the next 5 years will 
be counseled. 

5. Federal and State governments, State 
and local committees and commissions, 
should undertake -to a greater degree the 
task of educating employers and personnel, 
directors to the desirability of giving the 
older worker a trial. : 

6. All of us must recognize the danger 
inherent to our people and our country if we 
permit an expanding and growing segment 
of our population to lapse into a feeling 
of rejection, loneliness, and insecurity. Men- 
tal deterioration is a real and terrible danger, 
unpleasant even to contemplate, but it is a 
threat unless our society makes sure that 
our older people enjoy their rightful role as 
contributors to our way of life, and live their 
twilight years with a feeling of pride in their 
day-to-day accomplishments. Human re- 
sources are the Nation’s most valuable assets, 
and we cannot possibly afford to continue 
the shameful waste of the past. The still 
secret Gaither report and the Rockefeller 
report (recently made public) should be fair 
warning that we must act and act now to 
pull together all of the resources at our 
command. We need the skills and produc- 
tivity of our older workers as never before. 

Fortunately, we were able to locate a posi- 
tion in a fine Minnesota firm for the man 
whom I described at the beginning of this 
article. He is doing an excellent job and his 
employer is well pleased with his perform- 
ance, but he was only one of the thousands 
and thousands of workers who are unem- 
Ployed simply because they are over 40. All 
of us must do more. Business, Government, 
labor, and citizens groups can contribute in 
important ways. The problem is not insur- 
mountable, but neither can we merely look 
the other way and wait for it to disappear. 





Flint “You Auto Buy Now” Campaign 
Sets Pace for Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following front- 
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page editorial which appeared in the 
Flint Journal, Flint, Mich., entitled 
“*You Auto Buy Now.’ But Where Is 
Reuther?” 

I am proud of the effort being made 
by Flint merchants to stimulate sales of 
automobiles to counter the effects of the 
current: decline in automotive produc- 
tion and: the resultant unemployment. 
They are using the old-fashioned tech- 
niques of spirited competition and sales- 
manship which President Eisenhower 
advocated in his recent news conference. 
This campaign has spread from Flint to 
many other cities throughout the Na- 
tion. 

The Flint Journal’s editorial also 
urges that the present contracts between 
the United Auto Workers and the auto- 
mobile manufacturers be extended to re- 
lieve uncertainty, pry loose hoarded 
funds, stimulate buying, not only of 
automobiles but of everything else, and 
be an important step toward the quick 
return of full employment. 

As you will recall, this was my purpose 
in writing to Mr. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, sev- 
eral weeks ago. I urged that he consider 
making a public declaration of the 
union’s willingness to ‘accept an exten- 
sion of the present contracts. At the 
same time, I wrote to the leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers urging a reevalu- 
ation of their price structure in the in- 
terest of stimulating automobile produc- 
tion and employment. 

The “You Auto Buy Now” campaign, 
inaugurated by Flint businessmen, is an 
encouraging step. I hope that the Flint 
Journal’s editorial will receive close 
study by all who are interested in restor- 
ing full employment to this important 
industry. 

“You Auto Buy Now”’—But WHERE Is 

REUTHER? 

Today marks the start of a campaign in 
Flint designed to stimulate business, reduce 
unemployment, and bring back the kind of 
prosperity everyone so earnestly desires. 

Literally thousands of people in Flint are 
participating, either directly or indirectly, in 
this effort. Under the slogan, “You Auto 
Buy Now,” hundreds of automobile salesmen 
are out ringing doorbells, making telephone 
calls and personal contacts, asking everyone 
they meet, “Do you know anyone who wants 
to buy a car?” 

We have heard such remarks as these: 
“I’m buying a new car just to help this thing 
along,” and, “I don’t really need a new Car, 
but I could be talked into buying one.” 

All over the Nation, similar campaigns are 
being planned. That means that millions of 
people will take part in this great American 
effort to end the business slump. The cam- 
paign is not confined to automobile sales. 
It is sponsored in Flint by the auto dealers 
and the chamber of commerce. Thus all 
businesses are involved. , 

This voluntary, largely spontaneous cam- 
paign is encouraging because of the partic- 
ipation of so many people and organizations, 
and because of the enthusiasm being shown. 

This is the-American, the democratic way 
of tackling a problem, by individual and 
group initiatiye, determination, and aggres- 
siveness. 

The Government is participating. It has 
taken several steps designed to give our 
economy a shot in the arm. Defense con- 
tracts have been speeded, particularly to 
areas ‘where unemployment has increased. 
Credit has been eased. A determined effort 
is being made to reduce-.or repeal the excise 
tax on cars, The highway program will be 
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speeded. The same is true of Federal con- 
struction projects. The Government will 
provide a multibillion dollar stimulant 
through these and other projects. 

But people everywhere are unwilling to 
wait for these Government measures to take 
effect. They are determined to help them- 
selves. Who says the old American spirit of 
self-reliance is dead? 

This is one of the most heartening develop- 
ments in a long time. Nearly every segment 
of American life is represented in this cam- 
paign to pull ourselves out of the business 
slump. 

But one important segment of American 
life is conspicuous by its absence, even 
though it stands to profit more by the suc- 
cess of the. effort than the others. 

Where, it must be asked, is Walter Reuther 
and the UAW-CIO in this effort to beat the 
recession? 

The answer is not hard to find. At atime 
when everyone else is engaged in an enthusi- 
astic, cooperative effort to pull themselves 
up by their own bootstraps, Reuther and his 
cohorts, against the obvious wishes of the 
very people they represent, are stamping on 
those same boots, trying to drive them deep- 
er into the economic mud. 

Reuther, by his own admission, is out to 
get the biggest pay raise in history—at a 
time when such a pay raise can only harm 
the economy by bringing about even higher 
prices and more consumer resistance. 

The economic climate calls for reasonable- 
ness, flexibility, and responsibility. He is 
being unreasonable, inflexible, and irre- 
sponsible. 

At a time when he could allay fear of the 
future, help restore confidence in the econ- 
omy, and stimulate the sales of the product 
upon which his members rely for their liv- 
ing, he is depressing confidence and promot- 
ing insecurity. 

One simple act of labor statesmanship 
could remedy this—extension of the present 


>» contract. 


That would relieve uncertainty, pry loose 
hoarded funds, stimulate buying—not only 
of automobiles but of everything else—and 
be an important step toward the quick re- 
turn of full employment. It would be the 
“shot in the arm” our economy needs. 

Reuther apparently has defective hearing 
regarding grassroots rumbling within his 
membership and from the general public. 
In common with such labor leaders, Reuther 
thinks his very job always depends on get- 
ting wage increases and additional fringe 
benefits each time a new contract is nego- 
tiated. In this instance he is making an 
issue of a garment not suited to the figure. 
There is no doubt that among the rank and 
file the predominant desire is to work. 
Rather than a strike or the risk of one, they 
would rather go to their jobs under present 
terms, which include the escalator clause 
which provides readjustments conforming to 
living costs. 

This has been suggested by GM president 
Harlow H. Curtice. Reuther should bring 
his thinking up to date. 





Accelerated Shipbuilding Program a 
Means of Combating Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
which appeared in the Independent- 
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Press-Telegram, Long Beach, Calif., on 
Sunday, March 23, 1958. This column, 
which discusses an accelerated ship- 
building program as a means of combat- 
ing the recession, was written by an out- 
standing analyst and commentator, Mrs. 
Virginia Kelly. 

In this article, Mrs. Kelly quotes a dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress from 
California, the Honorable Craic HOSMER, 
as well as Rear Adm. A. G. Mumma, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships, as stat- 
ing the desirability of increasing our 
combatant ship production in the in- 
terest of national defense. I concur in 
this position and, with reference to the 
construction of new submarines, I earn- 
estly hope that decision will be made to 
place even greater emphasis on submar- 
ine construction at such leading yards 
as Portsmouth, N. H. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HosMer Sees SHIPBUILDING AS BIG HELP IN 

RECESSION FIGHT 


(By Virginia Kelly) 


Representative Craig HosMer (Republican, 
California) believes an accelerated and aug- 
mented Navy shipbuilding program would 
be one of the soundest ways of fighting the 
recession. A Naval Reserve commander, Mr. 
HosMER has just returned from Navy 
maneuvers at Guantanamo. 

Mr. Hosmer stressed that the President 
has properly put his foot down on make- 
work programs. The Long Beach legislator 
said that a Navy shipbuilding program 
would not be leaf raking but would be nec- 
essary for adequate defense. ‘The program, 
HosMerR said, would benefit not only ship- 
building areas but the entire Nation. For 
example, the Kaiser Steel Co. in Fontana, 
Calif., will start rolling plates for ships next 
summer. 

Representative Hosmer said he would rec- 
ommend building the nuclear carrier re- 
cently knocked out of the Navy building 
program, and the building of additional sub- 
marines. He said bluntly that the only way 
to hold in check the menace of 500 Soviet 
submarines—many of them missile bearing— 
is by an enlarged program of United States 
Navy submarines. At present, Hosmer said, 
the Polaris and hunter killer sub programs 
are battling for funds. The two programs 
should be separated, he asserted, and each 
should be given adequate funds. 

From other sources, this reporter learned 
that Vice President Nixon is giving close 
study to the advantages of a shipbuilding 
program. The President and his advisers 
are contemplating restoring the nuclear 
carrier. 

The Navy’s Bureau of Ships Chief, Rear 
Adm. A. G. Mumma has completed the first 
draft of a paper showing the impact a Navy 
building program would have on the reces- 
sion and unemployment. 

Admiral Mumma has already discussed the 
matter with Navy Secretary Gates and with 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Burke. 
The Mumma paper makes no specific recom- 
mendations as to types of ships needed but 
Admiral Mumma said the nuclear carrier 
and additional submarines would be “very 
welcome.” The admiral pointed out that 
stee] and many other ship components would 
benefit the whole country as well as the 
most depressed areas in the Northwest, along 
the Great Lakes, and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Money availability is the present problem, 
Admirai Mumma said, but he recalled that 
34 Navy ships were built under NIRA during 
the depression of the 1930's. 

He refused to comment on the report cur- 
rent on Capitol Hill that Defense Secretary 
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McElroy bas cut back the Navy's Polaris 
submarine program from 9 to 5or 6. Other 
sources assert that as of March 17, Secretary 
McElroy had not definitely issued the order 
to cut back. 

Admiral Mumma said no announcement 
has been made as to the weaponry that the 
Navy’s first atomic cruiser, the U. S. 8. Long 
Beach will carry but he said it would be 
possible for the Long Beach to be armed 
with Polaris. 

Navy Under Secretary William Franke be- 
lieves badly needed Navy housing would be 
a useful way of fighting the recession. 





Stand of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union on Tobacco and Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ef- 
fective and informative excerpt from 
the Washington Letter by my friend, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, which is a reg- 
ular feature of the Union Signal, offi- 
cial magazine of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

This article by Miss Smart asks why 
there has been no consideration of my 
proposed bill, S. 2569, to remove to- 
bacco from the list of crops qualifying 

_for Government price supports—par- 
ticularly in view of recent medical bul- 
letins regarding the adverse impact of 
cigarettes on human health. 

There being. no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Union Signal of March 8, 1958] 
THE WASHINGTON LETTER 
(By Elizabeth A. Smart) 

Cigarettes and price supports. Senator 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, who in- 
duced the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice to get out a leaflet warning the American 
public that tobacco can cause cancer, has 
introduced a bill (S. 2569) to get the Gov- 
ernment out of the business of giving price 
supports to tobacco. He said in an article 
in the Christian Century: “If ever there was 
a situation where the left hand knoweth not 
what the right hand doeth, it is in the policy 
of the United States Government with re- 
spect to tobacco and cigarettes. While one 
agency of Government warns that cigarettes 
may be a factor in causing the most terrible 
disease afflicting the human race, another 
Government agency subsidizes and encour- 
ages the growing of the product from which 
cigarettes are made. 

“Late in July I introduced a bill in the 
Senate which reads as follows: ‘Be it enacted, 
etc., That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, beginning with the 1958 crop, 
no price support, marketing quota, acreage 
allotment or acreage reserve program shall 
be effective with respect to tobacco.’ 

“The statement of Dr. Burhey (Surgeon- 
General Leroy E. Burney) of the United 
States Public Health Service: ‘Many. inde- 
pendent studies thus have confirmed beyond 
reasonable doubt that there is a high degree 
of statistical association between lung cancer 
and prolonged cigarette smoking.’ Once the 
surgeon-general had issued such a statement, 
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it seemed to me the height of irony for the 
Government to continue to regard tobacco 


as @ ‘basic’ crop. If tobacco is a causative 


element in spreading the grimmest malady 
which may plague large numbers of Amer. 
icans, then the growing of tobacco should 
not be subsidized out of the taxes collecteq 
from the American people.” 

You might ask your Senators why this bil] 
has been indefinitely postponed. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Detroit 
Common Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following three resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the Detroit Common 
Council: 

Inauguration of a food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods. 

Reactivation and approval of housing 
project Michigan 1-11. 

Continuation and acceleration of the 
urban renewal program. 

All three programs are of vital im- 
portance to the city of Detroit and 
their enactment is long overdue. 

Whereas housing project Michigan 1-11 
has been approved by the Public Housing 
Administration and all agencies of the 
Government concerned; and 

Whereas land. for the first portiow of 
this project has been acquired by the city of 
Detroit; and 

Whereas prompt approval of the first 1,250 
family dwellings of this project will pro- 
vide urgently needed additional public hous- 
ing for large families and for elderly single 
persons and couples of low income; and 

Whereas the construction contracts and 
equipment contracts of this first 1,250 
dwelling units will total more than $15 mil- 
lion and will aid materially and beneficial- 
ly in relieving the unemployment situation 
in the Detroit area: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration be and is hereby requested to 
immediately reactivate the Michigan 1-11 
project by prompt approval of the develop- 
ment of the first 1,250 dwelling units at 4 
cost of approximately $17,600 per unit; and 
further 

Resolved, That Detroit’s Representatives 
in Congress and Senators McNamara and 
Potrer are hereby requested to urge the ap- 
proval of this project. 

Adopted unanimously, March 27, 1958. 


Whereas the President of the United States 


has expressed a desire for the quickening of . 


the urban renewal program as a means of 
strengthening the national economy; and 
Whereas the city of Detroit is mindful of 
this fact and has obligated itself in the un- 
dertaking of an expanded urban renewal pro- 
gram, both in the field of redevelopment and 
conservation in 55 neighborhood areas; 
Whereas the city of Detroit is aware o 
the great assistance afforded the construc 


tion and related trades in this type of Pi® 


gram; and . 
Whereas the continuation and acceleration 
of the urban renewal program depends upo® 
the provision of additional Federal funds: 
Now, therefore, be it 5 : 
Resolved, That this common council take 
steps to advise the Federal Go of 
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tts desire that additional funds be made 
available for the continuation and accelera- 
tion of the urban renewal p as a 
means of strengthening the national econ- 


omy. 

‘Adopted unanimously, March 27, 1958. 

Whereas the city of Detroit since January 
1955, has been engaged in distributing food 
commodities to needy citizens, including not 
only families receiving public assistance but 
other needy individuals; and 

Whereas in the month of February 1958 
the city distributed 120 tons of surplus foods 
to 20,946 families, representing 70,758 per- 
sons; and 

Whereas it is reported that approximately 
15 percent of the labor force in this area is 
unemployed thereby increasing the number 
of persons receiving food commodities; and 

Whereas this common council has adopted 
resolutions urging the inauguration of the 
so-called food stamp plan, similar to the 
plan in effect during the years 1939 and 1943, 
which would eliminate the present compli- 
cated, cumbersome and costly plan of dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this common council again 
urges that the food stamp plan be reactivated 
by the Federal Government to permit distri- 
bution of surplus foods in the normal busi- 
ness channels which has operated success- 
fully at little expense; and further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Members of Congress and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Adopted unanimously, March 25, 1958. 





Vital Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I should like to submit a friendly 
letter received from one of my consti- 
tuents this morning. Naturally I ap- 
prove of the tone of his communication 
Se also think he has made a good 
point: ° 


Witpwoop, Rep Hook on Hunson, N. Y., 
March 31, 1958. 
Hon. J. ERNest WHARTON, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WHarTon: For many weeks I 
have refrained from informing you of my 
views on vital matters of prospective legisla- 
tion by Congress; and today I am addressing 
you a communication intended only for your 
indulgent scanning in a moment of respite 
from your important and difficult duties as 
& statesman in 1958; I hope that, in a mood 
of levity, you may find the vital statistics 
which I copy below from a New York City 
newspaper column as hilariously amusing as 
Ihave found them: 

“From William H. Van Thusen, Inc., comes 
the following, which is labeled ‘Some vital 
Statistics.’ Goes lke this: 

“Population of the United States, 173 
million. 

“Those over 65, 61 million; left to do the 
Work, 112 million. 


“Those under 21, 54 million; left to do the 


Work, 58 million. 
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“Government employed, 25 million; left to 
do the work, 33 million. 

“In the Armed Forces, 10 million; left to 
do the work, 23 million. 

' “Inf State or city work, 19 million; left to 
do the work, 4 million. 

“In hospitals or asylums, 3,800,000; left to 
do the work, 200,000. 

“Bums who won't work, 175,000; left to do 
the work, 25,000. - 

“In pens and in jails, 24,998; left to do the 
work, 2.” 

Or perhaps the paragraphs above quoted 
isn’t as humorous as it sounds. 

With every friendly wish for your con- 
tinued health and your customary sane-and- 
sensible statesmanship on Capitol Hill, I 
remain, 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Harris N. COOKINGHAM. 





State Port Plan Needs Reciprocal Trade 
Spur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
elude the following article from the 
Jackson, Miss., State-Times: 

SraTe Port PLAN Neeps RECIPROCAL TRADE 
SPur 


(By Robert Webb) 


Eager to develop its port cities, Mississippi 
has more than casual interest in the pro- 
posed extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. 

Too often people away from port areas 
reject reciprocal trade agreements without 
thinking. They adopt the protectionist view 
that any program to lower tariffs and pro- 
mote world trade harms the domestic 
economy. 

Actually the opposite is true in that the 
international exchange of goods not only 
provides markets for domestic production 
but also encourages goodwill toward the 
lasting peace all wage earners and investors 
seek. 

From the economic standpoint, Dr. Robert 
W. Prench, director of the port of New Or- 
leans, has carefully analyzed the position of 
world trade as it influences living standards 
in Mississippi and throughout the midcon- 
tinent area. Not alone would further im- 
port-export freedom benefit New Orleans. 


TRADE PURSUIT VITAL 


Calling attention to Greenville and the 
other Mississippi River ports, as well as to 
the gulf coastal interest, Dr. French writes 
that “if the great potential assets of the 
river and region are to be fully realized, the 
United States must continue to pursue the 
kind of foreign trade policy represented by 
the reciprocal trade agreements.” Z 

A distinguished economist who formerly 
headed the Tulane University School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Dr. French took a lead- 
ing role in the southern assembly on inter- 
national stability and progress at Biloxi in 
January. Leaders of business, labor, agri- 
eulture, education, Government, and pro- 
fessions composed the assembly, which gave 
reciprocal trade agreements unequivocal 
endorsement. 

As Dr. Prench’s analysis makes clear, the 
phenomenal industrial development of the 
New Orleans-Baton Rouge area would have 
been partially checked, perhaps blocked, 
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without these pacts which increased foreign 
trade. Industries need the foreign markets. 
And they need the raw material imports. 

Almost $2 billion of new industrial de- 
velopment in the riverfront stretch from New 
Orleans to Baton Rouge is a good example of 
what Mississippi can do with its port develop- 
ment and support of the proposed Tombig- 
bee Waterway. Gulfport, Biloxi, and Pasca-~ 
goula, each with port programs of its own 
bid well to enhance the State economy 
through the trade impetus of reciprocal 
agreements. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR SPURT 


Since 1934, when the good neighbor policy 
was instituted, foreign trade has shot up as 
an economic and diplomatic servant of this 
country. At New Orleans, for example, the 
value of imports and exports soared from 
$226,200,000 in 1934 to just shy of $2 billion 
last year. 

Admittedly these mutual agreements be- 
tween the United States and other countries 
were not wholly responsible for this increase. 
But, as Dr. Prench said, they were a great 
factor. 

In the estimate of Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, urging extension of recipro- 
cal trade, 4.5 million American workers owe 
their jobs to the export-import business. 
What the side benefits total defies the wildest 
estimate, but it must be fantastic. 

Dr. French believes the whole South ought 
to get behind the bipartisan effort to extend 
and strengthen the ties of reciprocal trade. 
If you stand with Dr. Prench and the 
southern assembly, which included some of 
Mississippi’s ablest representatives, your 
Congressman ought to know. 





The Mid-Continent’: Contribution to 
World Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under rule to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, it is a pleasure for me to insert 
the address of Father John Francis Ban- 
non, S. J., of St. Louis University at the 
World Trade Convention of the Mid- 
continent Trade Council in 1949. 

This address is inspiring and hearten- 
ing and in my opinion the thoughts pro- 
jected by Father Bannon are just as 
timely today as they were when he de- 
livered this beautiful address. 

Illinois and our sister States have had 
an important part in our trade affairs 
and in the days just ahead, we will be 
playing an even greater part in world 
trade. When the St. Lawrence seaway 
is completed, Chicago will become a 
greater world port, 

We have in the past, the midcontinent 
States will continue to contribute im- 
measurably to the safety, security, and 
economic progress of America. 

THE M1p-CONTINENT’S CONTRIBUTION TO 

Woritp PROSPERITY 
(By John Francis Bannon) 

From the Alleghenies to the Rockies, from 
the northern woods to the Gulf of Mexico, 
stretches a band of territory, half a conti- 
nent, which is one of the richest and most 
resourceful in the world. Nature has blessed 
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this land with a bounteous hand. In its 
subsoil she had hidden precious treasures 
to serve man’s needs; iron ore, coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, lead, zinc, bauxite, sul- 
phur, and many more things of high value 
and utility. Its topsoil she has endowed 
with marvelous fertility, covered it with 
woodland stands and rich prairie grasses. 
Its climate ranges from the sultry heat of 
the subtropic Gulf Coast to the chill of the 
northern woods, with the largest expanse 
set in that temperate belt wherein man lives 
and works at his best. More than that, na- 
ture has stretched across the area a net- 
work of waterways, which permitted man 
both access and communication until the 
day when he was able to lay his machine- 
age lines of transit across the vast expanse. 
Down the middle of the strip runs the great 
“Father of Waters’; from both sides this 
“Ole Man River’ can make connection with 
the farther reaches of his valley through 
numerous tributaries—the Ohio, the Ten- 
nessee, the Illinois, the Wisconsin, the 
mighty Missouri, the Arkansas, the Red, and 
more. This is the North American mid- 
continent. 

Long before the white man came to North 
America, purposefully, to settle and exploit, 
this middle strip was the home of other men. 
Indians, Columbus misnamed them. These 
native Americans were not as numerous as 
one might imagine, noting the millions of 
later Americans who have made their homes 
in the midcontinent. Not being farmers, at 
least to no great degree, the Indians failed 
to sense the primary wealth of the lands 
which they occupied; that is to say, the fer- 
tility of the soil. The Indians were above 
all else hunter folk. Perhaps, as things 
turned out, the scattered character of the 
native American population was a blessing, 
since the white man, when he arrived, en- 
countered no serious opposition as he occu- 
pied the territory in question. 

The Spaniards were the first Europeans to 

venture into midcontinent. In the decade 
of the 1520’s there were Cabeza de Vaca and 
his fellow castaways, who for years ranged 
through Texas, until, finally, they found 
their way to the white man’s towns of Mex- 
ico, or New Spain, as it was known in those 
colonial centuries. Next, as the 1530’s were 
waning, came the De Soto band, possibly 
even to this very site where today we recall 
their exploits. And about the same time 
Coronado was on the Great Plains farther 
west. Out of the New Mexican settlements 
in the next two centuries Spaniards betimes 
ventured out on Coronado trails and cov- 
ered more of the central valley. But to the 
Spaniard the midcontinent proved a dis- 
tinct disappointment. It gave no promise 
of immediate return in those two things 
“which the Spaniard prized most: the pre- 
cious metals and souls to be saved. The 
men of Spain, therefore, missed midconti- 
nent’s real treasure: its land and land’s mag- 
nificent potentialities. 

The 17th century was fast running out 
before Spain made a first move toward oc- 
cupation of midcontinent. This and subse- 
quent advances into the area were prompted 
almost wholly by strategic considerations. 
The French had recently established them- 
selves on the gulf coast, in positions which 
one day might prove too convenient and 
ready springboards for aggressive expansion 
against prized portions of Spain’s North 
American empire. For this reason Spain 
chose to make counterestablishments in the 
area of the future Texas. And back to those 
18th-century days can be dated a later and 
important midcontinent industry, stock- 
breeding. The western cattleman is the eco- 
nomic heir of the vaquero of Spanish Texas. 

Frenchmen had ventured into the upper 
reaches of midcontinent earlier in the 17th 
century. Jean Nicolet was on Green Bay 
in 1634, and there he picked up rumors of 
the great river to the west. Not many years 
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after midcentury adventurous coureurs-de- 
bois, Radisson and Groseilliers, of Hudson 
Bay Co. fame, possibly touched the sources 
of that river, but fur fields farther north 
soon drew their attention and their ener- 
gies. Not until 1673 was the great middle 
valley opened in a true sense, when Louis 
Jolliet and Pére Jacques Marquette explored 
the Mississippi from the mouth of the Wis- 
consin to the mouth of the Arkansas and 
reported to the world on the land and its 
people. They resolved one torturing geo- 
graphic question mark in the process—the 
great river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico 
and not into the Vermillion Sea (Gulf of 
California), as the French had hoped. Men 
were still interested in a gateway to trade 
with the Orient. Before long, however, na- 
ture’s disposition of the Mississippi’s course 
proved less a disappointment than was first 
thought. 

In the next decade, the 1680's, intrepid 
La Salle followed the river to its mouth, 
worked back to Quebec, and made off to 
France with a scheme for occupying the gulf 
coast and for stringing a chain of forts along 
the western side of the Alleghenies to check 
expansion from the English-held Atlantic 
seaboard. A few years later at his Texas 
post, Fort Saint-Louis, La Salle met a violent 
death at the hands of untrue friends and 
his scheme threatened to collapse. But soon 
there were others of his countrymen to 
carry on, both in the middle valley and 
along the gulf. Fur traders were active in 
the upper and middle valley reaches; mis- 
sionaries and settlers followed in their wake. 
In 1699, while Iberville and his companions 
were laying foundations along the gulf coast, 
seminary priests from Quebec were estab- 
lishing headquarters at Cahokia, in the Illi- 
nois country. And before the new century 
was old, the Illinois country could boast of 
several settlements; Kaskaskia was the most 
important, but there was also Fort de 
Chartres, and a couple hundred French 
traders and farmers were in the area. Dur- 
ing the same years towns and posts in the 
lower valley multiplied. In 1718 New Or- 
leans was laid out and 4 years later super- 
seded Mobile as Louisiana’s capital. Even 
though the company in charge had blown 
the Mississippi bubble to a bursting point, 
the colony was not seriously hurt. Progress, 
though hardly phenomenal, continued. 

The men of the Illinois country had made 
@ momentous discovery. Traders had al- 
ready begun to tap the fur resources of the 
western tributaries of the great river, and 
prospectors had uncovered rich lead deposits 
in the middle valley. But the farmers had 
come up with the most valuable find of all— 
the fertility of the soil. The Illinois coun- 
try soon became a granary for both the older 
settlements of New France in the Great 
Lakes region and the Saint Lawrence Valley 
and for the less ancient posts of Louisiana. 
Again, another of the signal contributions 
of midcontinent to world prosperity thus 
had its humble beginnings in colonial times. 

During these years, farther down the river, 
in Louisiana’s capital, a trade center began 
to develop. True, this commerce did not 
take the men of New Orleans very far beyond 
France’s island possessions in the Caribbean, 
but a pattern was set on which the future 
was destined to build. In these lower 
reaches of midcontinent several enterprises 
of later importance had a beginning, notably 
the cane industry, introduced from Santo 
Domingo by Jesuit missionaries around 1750. 

In the decades around mid-18th century 
war clouds hovered over North America. In 
the 1750’s the showdown fight for supremacy 
in the continent got underway. The eastern 
gateway to midcontinent, the forks of the 
Ohio, was a major prize, with France and 
England contesting warmly for control, both 
realizing very definitely the tremendous po- 
tentialities of the lands beyond. The Eng- 
lish victory was sealed on many fronts, and 
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a desperate and disheartened France, seeking 
to save something of her American empire 


for a future and brighter day, persuaded - 


Bourbon cousins in Spain to accept the 
trans-Mississippi. Without too much en. 


thusiasm, Spain yielded to the pressure, with - 


the result that France came to the peace 
table of 1763 with only the trans-Allegheny 
portion of midcontinent to turn over to vic. 
torious Britain. France hoped at a later date 
to take the trans-Mississippi back from Spain 
and there to build an American empire which 
would endure. 

In the days when the plenipotentiaries in 
Paris were drafting a new version of the 
North American map, the French Governor 
of Louisiana, unmindful of secret treaties 
and the peace dispositions in the homeland, 
was drawing up a patent for the firm of 
Maxent, Laclede & Co., granting the partners 
a trade monopoly along the Missouri and 
the right to found a post near its confluence 
with the Mississippi. St. Louis came into 
being the following year, 1764. Midconti- 
nent was being readied for future greatness, 
To the anchor point near the valley’s end 
was added a key at its center, and from the 
crest of the Alleghenies the pioneer flood was 
poised for its westward rush. 

There were already trickles beginning to 
dribble down the Appalachian slopes. Penn- 
sylvania traders, Virginia surveyors and land 
speculators, restless Carolinians, colonial 
militiamen with Braddock and with Forbes 
had seen the West and sensed its potentiali- 
ties. Fearing grave dangers from the In- 
dians, at least until the original owners 
could be rid of their French-inspired distrust 
of the Anglo-Americans, the British crown 
sought to stay the flow of men into the 
great valley. But Indians or no Indians, 
proclamation line or no, the colonials were 
not to be denied. Into midcontinent they 
moved—Boone, Henderson, Robertson, Har- 
rod, Sevier, and hundreds more. And when 
the Colonies gained their independence and 
by treaty right added the trans-Allegheny 
to the national domain, the pace of the 
movement quickened. By 1792 Kentucky 
became the 15th State; 4 years later Tennes- 
see added another white star to the field of 
blue. The new century was not old before 
enough Yankees were in Ohio to win her 
statehood; and more folk, from New England 
and the southern commonwealths, were 
lapping over into Indiana and into Illinois, 

The year 1803 is a red-letter date in the 
midcontinent calendar. The young West 
had its problems, disquieting and distressing 
problems. France, having regained Louisi- 
ana from Spain and planning to reestablish 
herself in midcontinent, shut off the Mis- 
Sissippi outlet at New Orleans, the pioneer’ 
only economically profitable gateway to & 
growing seaboard, as well as to a foreign 
market. He could not pack his bulky grain 
across the mountains, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s excise tax kept him from turning it 
into whisky. He had to have the Mississippi 
and-the deposit at New Orleans. Jefferson 
realized that not only was the prosperity of 
the West at stake but, also, perhaps, its very 
loyalty to the Union. He took instant ac- 
tion. His emissaries to Napoleon succ 
beyond expectations. Instead of New Or- 
leans simply, the Emperor would part with 
the whole Louisiana claim—he could use 
the $15 million to fill his war Chest, particu- 
larly with an invasion of Britain projected: 
By the Louisiana Purchase the young United 
States rounded out its midcontinent holding, 
except for Texas which was to be acquired 
at a later date. From the Appalachian high- 
land to the Rocky Mountain cordillera the 
land and its resources invited men of vision, 
energy, and hardihood to come to explore, 
to settle, to exploit. ae 

The occupation of midcontinent during 
the next decades is one of the epic chapters 
in the United States story, and one of the 
more important. They came. The Yankees 
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up the Mohawk Valley, across the Genessee 
Tract, into the Western Reserve, the Seven 
Ranges, and beyond. The Pennsylvanians 
across the hills, along the old military roads, 
to the forks of the Ohio. Southerners— 
Virginians and Carolinians—through Cum- 
perland Gap, along the Wilderness Road and 
the early traces. Once the highlands had 
been negotiated, the rivers did their bit and 
prought the frontiersmen into the heart of 
the continent. Before long Indiana was a 
State (1816); Illinois was filling up; and 
Missouri was no longer a region peopled only 
by Frenchmen. Explorers and fur men were 
heading up the Missouri and traders soon 
found a way across the plains to Santa Fe. 
Gradually, in the land of the trans-Alie- 
gheny, men forgot their initial prejudices 
against the prairie and learned to put its 
yast flat stretches~to more profitable use 
than could be made of the timbered lands of 
the river valleys which had first drawn them 
westward. 

Meanwhile, too, there was movement into 
the southern reaches of midcontinent. Eli 
Whitney’s invention had turned cotton into 
a valuable crop, and England’s mills offered 
a market readymade. The lands of the sea- 
board had almost worn out. If cotton was 
to be king, and the southerners had so de- 
creed, then richer lands must be found for 
the new empire. Alabama’s black and red 
belts and the Mississippi bottoms were in- 
viting, and men quickly accepted the call. 
Louisiana had already attained statehood, in 
1812.’ Before long bands of restless and 
ambitious folk began to eye Texas and 
echemed to wrest its vast stretches from 
the Mexicans. 

The decades around midcentury witnessed 
two significant developmerits in midconti- 
nent. First, this mid-America ceased to be a 
frontier and became both a gateway and a 
feeder for a farther West. Men forged out 
over the great trails—to Santa Fe, to Oregon, 
to California—as the inspiration of manifest 
destiny was born and grew in the American 
mind. Texans revolted against Mexico and, 
as soon as national politics allowed, were in- 
corporated into. the Union. The Oregon 
country agreement with Britain and the 
Mexican War added, Officially, vast territories 
which pioneers had already usurped. As for 
the second development, these decades saw 
an important human element arrive, to fuse 
with pioneer predecessors in order to give 
birth to midcontinent’s outstanding contri- 
bution, the American man. : 

Down to the 1830’s the majority of west- 
erners were of native stocks, that is to say, 
of families which had been in North America 
for, perhaps, several generations. They were 
hot all Anglo-Saxon in origin, but the other 
stocks, such as the Scotch-Irish or the Ger- 
man of middle Pennsylvania or the Hugue- 
hots of the Carolinas, had already gone far 
along the road of Americanization. The 
second quarter of the 19th century, however, 
saw the beginnings of large-scale immigra- 
tion, with the Germans leading the way. A 
number came in the 1830's, the so-called 
Dreizigers. More followed around midcen- 
tury, the forty-eighters, coming in the wake 
of the disturbances which shook middle 
Europe in that year and turned the eyes of 
many a thwarted liberal to fields afar. Most 
of the Germans sought out the Middle West, 
where land was easily available. They 
Settled in Missouri in considerable numbers, 
both in St. Louis and outstate; others went .a 
bit farther north, to the new territories of 
Wisconsin and Iowa; still others stayed in 
the older States of the old Northwest. In 
seneral, and this was particularly true of the 
liberal forty-eighters, the Germans steered 
away from the South, with its. plantation 
economy and its aristocratic and slave-labor 
Society. They objected to the violation of 
the human right 6f Mberty; but even more 
they did not wish to compete in an economy 
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Around midcentury,- too, the volume of 
Irish immigration increased. Many of the 
folk from the Emerald Isle remained in sea- 
board centers, often held there by lack of 
funds and not infrequently by the insistence 
of the clergy who feared leakages in the 
West, still understaffed with priests to keep 
the faith alive. However, many Irish did 
come west, to add another healthy element 
to the midcontinent meltingpot. Later 
decades brought other strong stocks to mid- 
continent, like the Scandinavians to the 
northern tier, the middle border, and new 
contingents of Germans and Irish. The 
Slavic peoples of East-Central and Eastern 
Europe and the folk from the Mediterranean, 
with one or other area excepted, have not 
exercised a predominant influence in the for- 
mation of the midcontinent type. 

The tempo of development in midconti- 
nent stepped up considerably in the latter 
half of the 19th century. The War Between 
the States brought a setback to the southern 
half of the area and, for the moment, dis- 
rupted life and work even in the Union States. 
But once the conflict was closed, progress took 
up where it had been halted. The railway 
network was flung across the Mississippi and 
on out to the Pacific; homesteaders and more 
immigrants poured into the vast unoccu- 
pied tracts; mines at the western rim of mid- 
continent gave up their treasures; the ranch- 
ing industry moved northward from its Texas 
home; villages and little towns grew into 
cities, with bustling populations, expanding 
markets, and varied economic enterprises; 
and the industrial revolution with its ma- 
chines began to invade sectors of midconti- 
nent. As the century moved toward its final 
year, midcoritinent man began to expand his 
vision and his dreams beyond his own area 
and to include more than even his Nation in 
plans for the future. 

In evaluating midcontinent’s contribution 

, to world prosperity, there may be a ten- 
dency to confine attention simply to goods 
and products—of which, to be sure, the list 
is truly imposing. Mention has been made 
of what should be termed the greatest con- 
tribution, namely, the American type. . Too 
much insistence cannot be laid on this 
point. 

The pioneers crossed the Alleghenies still 
colonial in outlook, even though they may 
not at the time have been still dependent 
on the mother country in fact. Those folk 
who were left behind in the seaboard settle- 
ments were of like mind and often have 
not, even to this modern day, completely 
divested themselves of this colonial or im- 
perial mentality. In subsequent decades 
other waves of Europeans touched. North 
American shores, and many of the immi- 
grants who remained on the Atlantic side 
of the mountains tended to perpetuate and 
feed this colonial mentality. Across the 
mountains, however, a new man was born, 
the American man, to whom Europe quickly 
became another world, one to which he 
might and frequently did look for inspira- 
tion and, perhaps, with fond remembrance, 
but one which sdon ceased to be his land. 

Midcontinent man transferred his loyalties 
to the woods and prairies, the hills and 
plaifis, the lakes and rivers of his new 
fatherland. Toward Europe he developed a 
sane and salutary realism. He refused to be 
content to live his life, even though in inde- 
pendence, in Europe's shadow. He recog- 
nized that he had a tremendous challenge 
set_before him, half a continent to conquer. 
It was an all-absorbing task, and he set him- 
self to it with energy and enthusiasm. The 
seaboard chided him as an isolationist. In 
reality he was an American realist. He 
knew that before his midcontinent could 
be put to the service of the world, its own 

potentialities had to be tested and devel- 

oped, its transportation and market prob- 
lems solved, its economic health strength- 
ened and protected. -It is true that for long 
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years midcontinent man had no time for the 
rest of the world and felt that the Nation 
as a whole should have remained equally 
preoccupied with its own problems. Yet, 
even so, midcontinent was contributing in 
significant, if indirect, fashion to world 
prosperity... As it helped to clothe and feed 
the industria] East and to furnish a large 
share of its raw materials to her products, 
midcontinent shared in the world influence 
which the seaboard was developing. 

If midcontinent was isolationist in the 
early states of her history, she is no longer 
so today. She looks east and west, north 
and south, always confident that she can 
serve them all. Her diversity is astounding, 
and her versatility. Yet when it is all added 
up, products and goods and raw materials, 
the American man remains midcontinent’s 
great contribution to the world. This har- 
ried, worried, bungling world needs his ener- 
gy. his optimism, his ingeniousness, his 
willingness to work, his quick human sym- 
pathy, in a word, his youth and his realism. 





Executive Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I asi 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled ‘How Much Executive Secrecy?” 
published in the Northern Virginia Sun, 
of Arlington, Va., in the issue of March 
26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


How Mucu Executive SEecrecy?— 
Use WITHOUT ABUSE 


Senator THOMAS HENNINGS, of Missouri. is 
engaged in a battle with Attorney General 
Rogers about the legal authority of the 
executive branch of the Government to 
withhold documents from Congress. 

Mr. Rogers contends that this authority 
stems from an 18th century statute which 
gives to executive departments the custody 
of their departmental records. This statute, 
he says, represents a recognition by Congress 
of a constitutional executive privilege to 
withhold internal documents. 

Senator HENNINGS favors legislation which 
would forbid executive agencies from relying 
on that statute to withhold documents. 

We have always believed that the execu- 
tive branch must have a certain degree of 
privacy in its internal communications. 
This is essential to the proper separation of 
governmental powers. 

The problem is how to permit the use but 
prevent the abuse of this privilege. As it is, 
the privilege is being invoked by numerous 
Government officers at many levels, high 
and low. Obviously, the excessive use of 
the privilege can bring the practice itself 
into disrepute, since it is never possible for 
an outsider to tell whether it is being used 
to protect truly secret communications or 
wrongdoing. 

We suggest that the best way to*control 
the use of the privilege of executive privacy 
is to limit the number of officers who can au- 
thorize that-use. Perhaps there should be a 
requirement that the invocation of the priv- 
ilege be personally authorized either by the 
President or by the head of the department 
or agency involved.’ ‘ 
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In any event, we think Senator HENNINGS 
is on the right track in seeking to limit, 


while not eliminating, the exercise of this 
executive privilege. 





Railroad Conditions Subject of Real 
Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Pasadena 
Star-News of Tuesday, March 11, 1958: 

RAILROAD CONDITIONS SUBJECT OF REAL 

CONCERN 


It is clear to those who follow the news 
that the country again has a railroad prob- 
lem. In earlier years this was obviously 
cause for national concern. But now the 
question may be fairly asked, “Does the rail- 
road problem really concern the general 
public?” 

In this day of trucks and superhighways, 
planes and buses, is the railroad an ana- 
chronism? Will it go the way of the stage- 
coach and canal boat? If this is bound to 
happen anyway, why worry about all the 
inequities in governmental treatment of the 
railroads? 

Perhaps, however, before the American 
people write the railroads off as obsolete 
they should look more closely into their 
true economic place in the scheme of things. 

Such a close look is sure to prove that a 
widening gap between current, realistic con- 
ditions existing in the transportation indus- 
try and governmental regulations supposed 
to meet these conditions prevents railroads 
from capitalizing on their greatest inherent 
advantage—iong, heavy hauls at low cost— 
and passing along these benefits to the pub- 
lic. 

In a recent survey made by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York this comment appears: 

“The same political authority which has 
encouraged the development of competing 
modes of transportation, multiplied railroad 
taxes, and allowed the purchasing power of 
the dollar to fall while railroad costs rise to 
unprecedented heights is now denying the 
railroads the opportunity to compete freely.” 

Thus the railroads are unable to utilize 
their strongest competitive weapon—their 
ability to carry goods in large quantities over 
long distances at low cost. 

Strikingly, since 1929, the railroads’ share 
of commercial intercity freight traffic has de- 
clined from 75 percent to less than 50 per- 
cent, and their share of passenger traffic has 
dropped from 71 percent to 35 percent. Dur- 
ing that same period their tax burden has 
almost tripled. 

A portion of this revolutionary change in 
the position of the railroads is the result of 
governmental initiative and financial sup- 
port for competing modes of transportation. 

Highways, canals, airports, and river and 
harbor improvements have all been objects 
of public expense. The railroads have thus 
been placed in the position of paying taxes 
on their own facilities in order to finance 


_their competitors. 


The present regulatory policies of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act were written about 
75 years ago. They no longer apply to pres- 
ent-day conditions. Yet the railroads of the 
Nation are supposed to live by outmoded 
rules. 
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It is to be hoped that the Government will 
realize the continuing importance of railroad 
transportation and bring their regulations 
up to date before it is too late. 





Greek Independence Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege of delivering an address on 
the occasion of the 137th anniversary of 
the Greek independence celebration 
which was held at the Symphony Hall in 
Boston, Mass., on March 30, 1958. 

This celebration was held under the 
auspices of the Greek Orthodox Com- 
munities of Greater Boston. Other 
speakers included the Ambassador 
George V. Melas; Thomas Pappas, Spe- 
cial United States Ambassador to Greece 
and head of the Greek war relief pro- 
gram; Charles Maliotis, president, Greek 
Orthodox -Cathedral of New England; 
and the Right Reverend Athenagroas, 
Bishop of Elaias and Bishop of New Eng- 
land Diocese of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

My remarks were as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Melas, dis- 
tinguished guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
I feel very honored in having the opportunity 
to speak before this distinguished group this 
evening on the occasion of the 137th Greek 
independence celebration. 

I do not have to remind you that the 
25th of March 1821, is the day to be re- 
membered by all the freedom-loving people 
of the world. It was on that day the Greek 
heritage of liberty took on a new meaning 
as the courageous GreeE people threw off 
the yoke of the oppressors which had 
weighed them down for almost 400 years. 

The heroism of Salamis, Marathon, and 
Thermopylae still excites the world. As with 
other freedom-loving people, the Greeks have 
had to fight for their freedom both govern- 
mentally and religiously. The heroic task of 
the people who kept both their religion 
and belief in their form of government alive 
is tremendous. The Greeks have also proved 
their devotion and skill in defense of their 
freedom. As a matter of fact, who can for- 
get the courage of the Greek response to 
the Axis ultimatum and the heroism of the 
battles that followed in 1940 and 1941? 

Today, Greece is a valued ally and a 
trusted member of NATO. Greece preached 
democracy to the world during the golden 
age of Greece and the lessons of that time 
have produced splendid results here in the 
United States. The foundation of Ameri- 
can democracy is rooted deeply in the cul- 
ture of ancient Greece. In fact, we of the 
West, owe much to them. ' 

We are indebted to the Greeks for nearly 
all the noble ideals that have become dis- 
tinct hallmarks of all civilized_men. Per- 
haps the noblest of these are the ideas of 
liberty, of freedom, group, and national po- 
litical independence. 

I would like to point out that I had the 
privilege last fall of visiting Greece. I re- 
turned to the United States with vivid 
recollections of the courage and determina- 
tion that are typical of Greece and her 
people. Greece has suffered, and has paid a 
tremendous price for freedom that-has few 
parallels in the history of the world. For- 


s 


tunately the Greeks are a resourceful peo. 
ple and the Greek-Americans have been 
most generous in their assistance. While in 
Greece I was told that over one-fourth of 
the population are now sustained by Greek. 
Americans. Much of this assistance has 
been on a private-citizen-to-private-citizen 
basis. CARE, the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the Church World Service, ang 
other voluntary agencies have also made 
notable contributions. American foodstuff 
distributed by these agencies is literally 
keeping alive thousands of people. 

In spite of terrible hardships, Greece pro- 
vides one of the most spectacular e 
of-the value of foreign aid. Aid to Greece, q 
proven friend of the United States, has not 
only helped our national interest, but it has 
greatly aided the cause of freedom generally, 
Our assistance has helped Greece to recover 
from the German occupation of World War 
II, win a bitter guerrilla war, and make a sig. 
nificant contribution to NATO. 

In my opinion Greece and the Greek peo. 
ple desperately need our continued sup. 
port. We must continue to see that Greece 
gets sufficient economic aid so that her 
friendly government is not jeopardized. We 
must redouble our efforts in aiding their 
program for vocational education. Greece 
also needs more food and additional elec. 
tric power. 

This celebration gives us an opportunity 
to pay tribute to the influence of Greece on 
our civilization and*our life. We, in Massa. 
chusetts, are proud of our fellow citizens of 
Greek ancestry and of their many contribu- 
tions to our State, just as we are proud of 
the enrichment which has come to us from 
Plato, Aristotle, Homer, Pericles, and many 
others. 

As we are gathered here tonight on this 
occasion I cannot help but think about 
Cyprus. Events of the last few years there 
only emphasize the love of freedom which 
characterizes the Greek people. The people 
of Cyprus will inevitably gain the right. to 
choose their own government, which is the 
cornerstone of freedom. I hope the lessons 


of Greek Independence Day will sink into — 


the hearts of those who possess the power 
to solve this problem so that justice and 
freedom will prevail in Cyprus. ; 

In joining with the people of Greece and: 
their sons and daughters around the world 
who have themselves done so much to en- 
rich our culture, I express my deep ap- 
preciation for the heritage they have given 
us. May it soon be not only a western heri- 
tage, but the heritage of all the people of 
the earth. 

In conclusion, let me say that I wish the 
Greeks nothing but peace and prosperity im 
their homeland of glory ‘and splendor. Let 
us all join in sending our best wishes and 
our assurances that their past sufferings will 
not have been in vain. 





GOP Fiddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


i OF MASSACHUSETTS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», ! 
include the following very interesting 
article which appeared in the Chelsea 
(Mass.) Record on March 27, 1958: 

GOP FrIppLiIne i 

Whether you are a blican or a Demo- 

crat, it must be utterly obvious to all that 
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the Eisenhower administration is fiddling 
around and doing absolutely nothing while 
economic conditions get worse by the day. 

There is absolutely no reason for the in- 
action. There was plenty of warning that 
we were facing into a recession and plenty 
of time to make at least some preliminary 
plans. 

The wait-and-see policy cannot be toler- 
ated any longer. 

There are bread lines in Maine. Men are 
being laid off by the dozens and the hun- 
dreds right here in Chelsea, 

Times are getting serious. 

It’s time for the Republicans to get off 
their seats and on their feet. 





Pay Raise Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest permission to insert in the exten- 
sion of remarks. the following article 
written by W. O. Rittenhouse which ap- 
peared in today’s issue of the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Exchange. The Ex- 
change began in its December 11, 1957, 
issue to publish a cost-of-living survey 
form. The purpose was to solicit valid 
statistical data from employees which 
could be presented before Congress in an 
effort to emphasize their need for prompt 
action on pay legislation. 

Beginning with the January 22, 1958, 
issue, the early results of this survey 
were published in articles developed by 
W. O. Rittenhouse. Additional com- 
ments on the survey have appeared in 
every issue since that date. As the sur- 
vey now draws to a conclusion, eom- 
pleted questionnaires have been received 
from employees living in every one of 
the 48 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, as well as in some of the Territories 
of the United States and in some uni- 
dentified foreign countries. 

The articles which have appeared in 
the Exchange on this subject have clearly 
demonstrated that many Federal em- 
Ployees are not able to maintain them- 
selves and their families on their Gov- 
ernment salaries. Neither are they able 
to invest in-homes and otherwise estab- 
lish their future’ economic security. In 
many cases, it requires the combined ef- 
fort of husband and wife, both working 
at full-time jobs, and with the husband 
in some cases holding down a part-time 
job, to make ends meet. 

I am certain my colleagues who have 
Tead these articles on the subject are 
impressed with the need for immediate 
action on pay legislation for Postal and 
Classification Act employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. ‘Further delays will 
only serve to reduce to a lower point the 
Purchasing power of these deserving em- 
Ployees, with obvious adverse effects 
upon the economies of the communities 
in which they reside, 
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The article follows: 


CONGRESS FOLLOWING DELAY WiTH DELAY IN 
Feperat Pay Raise Issuz 


(W. O. Rittenhouse) 


Several years ago, a substantial salary in- 
crease was approved for Members of Con- 
gress. The bill was presented, referred to 
the responsible committee, approved and 
signed by the President with a matter of 
several weeks. The economic problems ne- 
cessitating this action were not dramatized 
by extended hearings and costly surveys. 
It was the general consensus of opinion of 
Federal employees and other taxpayers that 
the increase was well deserved. 

In returns to the cost-of-living survey 
conducted by the Exchange, several em- 
ployees have expressed the wish that their 
economic problems were recognized with 
similar spontaneity. One employee in 
Philadelphia, Pa., wrote: “If our Congress- 
men were as considerate of our needs as they 
have on several occasions been of their own, 
@ pay bill allowing a real increase would 
have been approved the day Congress met. 
Many of us in our local feel Congress has 
let-us down by unnecessary delays on pay 
legislation.” 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN PAY 
LEGISLATION 


Adequate pay raise legislation for Postal 
and Classification Act employees has been 
needed since the last modest increase was 
approved in 1955. This need was not seri- 
ously recognized until January 1957, when 
about 30 bills on this subject were presented 
and referred to the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. About this 
time last year, the several employee unions 
rallied in support of the proposed legisla- 
tion. They dramatically and emphatically 
presented the economic problems that con- 
fronted their membership. Also, many em- 
ployees expressed their individual opinions 
in correspondence with their Congressmen. 

No agency of the Federal Government 
made strong representation in the interest 
of pay legislation last year. Representatives 
of civil service who appeared before the 
committee suggested that further study was 
needed of the entire pay structure within 
Government before action should be taken. 
As was reported in this column in the July 
10, 1957, issue of the Exchange, Congressman 
Cuet HO.LiriIELp, of California, in an exclu- 
sive interview, stated: “The failure on the 
part of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission to realize its responsibility, as the 
so-called central personnel agency of the 
Government, to assure that Government em- 
ployees receive remuneration on a level with 
employees in private industry, is in my con- 
sidered opinion a dereliction of its duty. 
Opinions expressed by that agency have been 
neither realistic nor impressive.” Since then, 
Civil Service has completed no-study on the 
subject, nor has it especially encouraged 
prompt congressional action on pay legis< 
lation. ‘ 

Several legislative proposals of interest to 
Federal employees were discussed in this 
column in the January 9, 1957, issue of the 
Exchange. The following forecast was made 
on pay legislation: “If any pay legislation is 
approved by Congress, and that possibility is 
remote, it will not be signed.” As all: em- 
ployees clearly recall, Congress did approve 
a@ pay bill during the closing days of the last 
session; It was promptiy vetoed by the 
President on the exc that the modest in- 
crease proposed for a small and widely dis- 
persed segment of our total working popu- 
lation would cause inflation in the United 
States. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT PROGRESS 

The inflationary trend in the United States 


began long before 1957 and has continued at 
an increased pace since then, The Govern- 
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ment last week reported that the cost of liv- 
ing, both in the Washington area and in the 
Nation as a whole, rose to new high levels in 
February 1958. ‘The index for the District 
of Columbia area increased to 120.3 percent 
of the 1947-49 level. This was a. rise of 
eight-tenths of 1 percent since November 
1957, and was 2.4 percent higher than Feb- 
ruary 1957. The national index stood at 
122.5 percent, which was two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent higher than in January, and up 3.2 
percent from a year earlier. 

In view of the continued upward trend in 
the cost of living and the action taken last 
year by Congress, several Members of Con- 
gress promptly introduced pay bills when 
this session convened in January 1958. 
Prominent among these were Congressmen 
RIcHARD E. LANKFORD, Of Maryland, and 
JOEL T. BrRoyYHILL, of Virginia. Every effort 
was made by these and some other distin- 
guished Members of the House and Senate 
Committees on Post Office and Civil Service 
to expedite committee consideration of the 
bills. Nothing new had to be added to the 
record by extended hearings. Congress had 
expressed a majority opinion last year, and 
it was an established fact that the cost of 
living had continued its upward trend. Fur- 
ther, the cost of living survey conducted by 
the Exchange served to emphasize the imme- 
diate need for favorable action on pay legis- 
lation. Yet, no conclusive action has been 
taken to date. 

First, the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee was ill for sometime. More recently, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee was ab- 
sent from the city. Apparently, no provi- 
sion could be made for reporting a bill out 
of..committee until they resumed their 
duties. Starting April 3, Congress will take 
its 10-day Easter recess. The House-Senate 
conferees probably will not reach agreement 
on pay legislation until sometime in May. 


ACTION NOW 


Federal employees have in the meantime 
enjoyed no recess from the persistently 
mounting financial problems that have con- 
fronted them since 1955. Constant money 
worries have chafed them like an iil-fitting 
shoe. The communities in which they reside 
have suffered from the reduced buying power 
of Federal employees. 

An employee in Long Beach, Calif., in re- 
sponse to the cost-of-living questionnaire, 
wrote: “Thank you for the opportunity to 
show you that I have exactly 20 cents left of 
my salary each week, and the future for my- 
self and thousands of other classified Federal 
employees who must be in the same fix, does 
not seem very bright.” “One in Ogden, Utah, 
wrote: “It would require a 24 percent raise 
to break even.” Another in Fort Bragg, 
N. C., commented: “I am trying to buy a 
mobile home and with wanting to own 
something, it has caused us much worry and 
no money for anything other than debts.” 
One in Takoma Park, Md., observed: “I do 
believe that at least 10 percent to 12 percent 
is well justified for GS positions to come 
even equal to living expenses, or a job equal 
to mine in private industry.” 

An employee in the District of Columbia 
listed his expenditures, which approximated 
$272 a month, and commented: “Impossible 
you say when my monthly income is only 
$256.88? Well.that’s what is increasing loan 
company and credit union interest. I’d like 
to make enough to live off without borrow- 
ing.” Another in Richmond, Va., carefully 
demonstrated how his $85 weekly take-home 
pay was used and closed with this prayerful 
statement: “Thank God my wife and myself 
are basically healthy. Sickness of any dura- 
tion would plunge us into poverty very soon. 
We cannot. afford hospitalization. We 
haven’t had a vacation in 10 years. We 
wouldn’t dare indulge in a hobby or recrea- 
tion.” 
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The statistical data reported in this col- 
umn in previous issues of the Exchange, sup- 
plemented by comments from many em- 
ployees, have clearly demonstrated the need 
for urgent congressional action. Economic 
conditions prevalent today add further argu- 
ments for adequate relief for Federal em- 
ployees. The time for action is now for these 
full partners in the great business of Gov- 
ernment, 





The Right To Work Slogan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I have 
been reading Colorado press reports 
about the prospect of a long, hard- 
fought, bitter campaign involving the 
false and misleading slogan, “the right 
to work.” Such a campaign will divide 
our people by creating hostility and ani- 
mosity at the very time when we are just 
beginning to understand each other’s 
problems. 

I want the people of Colorado to know 
that these deceptive campaigns have 
been carried on in other States and it is 
crystal clear that the ideas, the propa- 
ganda, the plan, and pattern of action 
were mastermined from a national head- 
quarters. Simply stated, this is an im- 
portant part of a national plan to de- 
stroy the basic principles of collective 
bargaining between management and 
labor in the State of Colorado. I am 
happy to report that in most of the for- 
ward-looking, progressive States these 
deceitful campaigns have.failed. 

I am confident that the people of 
Colorado will continue our leadership as 
one of the most intelligent, constructive, 
and progressive States of our Nation. I 
believe the people of Colorado will resent 
this outside interference in the internal 
affairs of their State. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: me 

For my part, I am amazed at the colossal 
gall of these carpetbaggers who dare to 
spread their mischievous influence through- 
out the great and growing and prosperous 
State of Colorado in a bold and brazen at- 
tempt to sow the seeds of distrust, discord, 
and discontent at a time wheh management 
and labor are peacefully and harmoniously 
working together under present State and 
Federal laws. 

I commend Goy. Steve McNichols, 
Mayor Will Nicholson, other public officials, 
civic and business leaders, and the leading 
newspapers of Colorado for their forthright 
stand against thes@ troublemakers. 

Five million Americans are pounding the 
streets today looking for work. Their fam- 
ilies are suffering; so is their State and our 
Nation. They are not interested in a spe- 
cious, phony discussion about the right to 
work; they want the opportunity to work; 
they want a job, a paying job. This is what 
they bargained for, collectively. The Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the people of the 
United States, collectively, wlil see to it that 
these unemployed Americans regain the op- 
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portunity to work. This is the democratic 
way, the majority way, the American way. 
This is the way we, as a people, have become 
the leader of the free nations of the world. 

We in Colorado are especially fortunate and 
should be thankful that management and 
labor and our people in Colorado have not, as 
yet, been caught in the serious economic de- 
pression which exists in other parts of the 
Nation. All of us are deeply concerned with 
the very real and live pocketbook problems 
which must be solved in our own self-inter- 
est. Why, then, waste our time and our 
energy and our thinking on foolish questions. 
This is no time to tinker, in this fashion, 
with our State laws dealing with labor and 
management. Both have learned through 
bitter experience that collective bargaining is 
the best way, the democratic way, to settle 
our differences. 

I realize that there are those in Colorado 
who have an honest difference of opinion 
about this matter and I defend their right to 
express their convictions. But I remind them 
that Colorado has been blessed with a 
minimum of labor strife, thanks to the en- 
lightened attitude of employers, employees 
and those government officials whose respon- 
sibility it is to supervise existing laws. And 
I also say to them that if they persist in 
pressing for this type of an amendment to 
the Colorado Labor Peace Act they may easily 
sow the wind that reaps the whirlwind. 

As for these outside masterminders, these 
buttinskis, let them mix and serve their 
devil’s brew elsewhere, Colorado doesn’t need 
it, Colorado doesn’t want it. 





Reynolds Technicians, Workers Build 
Entire Ballistic Shell of Jupiter-C 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pleasure that I call to the at- 
tention of the House an editorial which 
appeared in the Thursday, March 27, is- 
sue of the Florence Times, Florence, 
Ala.: , 
[From the Florence Times of March 27, 1958] 


REYNOLDS ‘TECHNICIANS, WORKERS BUILD 
ENTIRE BALLISTIC SHELL OF JUPITER-C 


Reynolds Metals Co. missile plant at Shef- 
field, Ala., fabricated the entire ballistic shell 
of the Army Jupiter-C which just launched 
the third American satellite. Reynolds 
technicians built the tail section, the center 
section which contains the fuel tanks, the 
nose section of the main stage holding the 
guidance and control mechanisms, and the 
spinlauncher for the upper stages. 

The ballistic shell was fabricated for as- 
sembly by Chrysler Corp., prime contractor 
for the Army’s Redstone and Jupiter IRBM 
missile systems. 

Reynolds missile plant constructed a num- 
ber of other Jupiter-C ballistic shells on spe- 
cial contract for the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency. One of thesé complete shells was 
used on the Army Jupiter-C which on Au- 
gust 8, 1957, successfully tested a nose cone. 
President Eisenhower, displaying this nose 
cone during his nationwide television ad- 
dress in November 1957, explained that it 
had »gone hundreds of miles to outer space 
and returned intact. This test solved the 
difficult problem of preventing an object 
from burning up when it reentered the 
dense atmosphere of the earth. 









BACKGROUND 


Reynolds joined the United States Army 
missile program in 1952 when the firm’s 
fabricating experts, under the personal di. 
rection of Vice President William G. Rey. 
nolds, helped Army scientists sOlve some 
aluminum construction problems on the 
Redstone ballistic missile shell. 

Then Reynolds set up its missile plant at 
Sheffield, Ala., just 70 miles away from 
the Army missile center at Redstone Arsenal, 
and helped turn out some prototype ballistic 
shells for the Redstone: missile. 

When Army Ordnance decided to produce 
the Redstone missile in volume, Reynolds 
engineers and technicians then redesigned 
the Redstone ballistic shell so it could be 
produced in quantity utilizing available ma- 
chine tools and industriak know-how. The 
Reynolds developments, for example, reduced 
the amount of welding required to form the 
aluminum fuel tanks, thus making them 
more reliable and cutting production costs, 

Since then Reynolds has been fabricating 
Redstone missile ballistic shells for the 
Army as a subcontractor to the Chrysler 


Corp. 
JUPITER-C BALLISTIC SHELLS 


With this experience and accumulation éf 
skills in design and development of alumi- 
num shells for missiles, Reynolds was desig- 
nated by the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
to fabricate the more difficult ballistic shel} 
for the Jupiter-C rockets. 

The main stage for the Jupiter-C is g 
modified Redstone liquid fueled rocket. The 
modifications in fabrication of the more 
complex Jupiter-C missile and the Red- 
stone demanded the highest degree of 
accuracy. 

WELDING NOSE SECTION 

For example, the nose section for the 
main stage of the Jupiter-C was formed 
from thin aluminum sheets welded together. 
In order to form these sheets into the exact 


tapered design, Reynolds technicians had to © 


work with tolerances far more precise than 
the scientists had demanded. 

Reynolds technicians welded these thin 
aluminum sheets on automatic welding ma- 
chines at a speed of 60 inches per minute. 
Once the machine was started, it had to do 
a perfect job. Otherwise the welded joint 
might have weak spots and would not remain 
airtight. This nose section had to withstand 
rather high pressures. When it was tested 
under air pressure, the aluminum sides could 
be send ballooning out. Yet it remained 
airtight. 

LIQUID FUEL TANKS 

The same rigorous standards applied to 
the huge liquid fuel tanks. More than 13,500 
inches of linear joints were welded on the 
Jupiter-C shell. Every inch of welding was 
X-rayed to insure that no weak spots existed. 
All fuel tanks were aif tested under pressure, 
then pumped full of water, also under pros- 
sure, then every inch of welding examined 
fer possible leaks. 

In addition, 24,560 spot welds went into 


each Jupiter-C ballistic shell for extra 


strength, 
SPIN-LAUNCHER 

The spin-launcher, which gives gyroscopi¢ 
stability to the upper stages of the Jupiter-© 
when they ar@ fired, also had to be fab- 
ricated to exacting requirements. The 
launcher bucket which holds the upper 
stages was constructed. from two sheets of 


aluminum, rolled to form a cylinder and. 


then welded along the length. These 
each 48 inches long, had to be 
perfect. No repairs were permitted. 
the 


high speed automatic welding machine — 
had started, it could not be stopped. If the — 


over a gap in the joint 
-one started. : oe 


When the Jupiter-C started to blast off, 


this bucket was rotated by electric 
mounted within the nose section of the mala 
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stage. The gear system which actually spun 
the bucket also was built to precise toler- 
ances. The spinner wheel had to fit exactly 
and revolve on its shaft, otherwise the upper 
stages could have been thrown off course 
when fired. The orbiting satellites testify 
to the accuracy of the Reynolds technicians. 


The aluminum rudder torsion bars which 
connect the steering mechanism of the main 
stage with the rudders are also made to fit 
with the precision of a fine watch. If they 
varied more than a few thousandths of 1 
inch, the main stage could not be steered 
with the absolute accuracy it achieved. 

The proximity of the Reynolds missile 

t to the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
facilitated development of both the Red- 
stone and Jupiter-C -ballistic shells. Rey- 
nolds technicians are able to confer at a 
moment’s notice with the Army scientists. 

The aluminum company technicians 
worked from marked-up blueprints while 
building’ the Jupiter-C shell. Within days 
after the scientists modified the shell design, 
the changes were incorporated into the 
finished product. And these changes kept 
coming during the entire construction time. 


DETAILED INSPECTION 7 


The aluminum used to fabricate the Ju- 
piter-C shell had to be perfect. To insure 
this, the plates used to form the missile 
skin were first inspected for scratches, blem- 
ishes and weak spots as soon as they entered 
the Reynolds missile plant. Inspectors ex- 
amined the plates with electronic instru- 
ments, searching for weak spots that might 
fail under pressure. The width and thick- 
ness of each plate was measured to toler- 
ances within a few thousands of 1 inch. 

Samples were sent to the lab for chemical 
analysis. Each sheet of aluminum and every 
other part was assigned a lot number. A 
complete history was kept of all the com- 
ponents that went into each missile shell. 

After each sheet passed inspection, it was 
covered on both sides with special adhesive 
paper to protect the surface from scratches 
and damage while it was being shaped into 
the shell. This paper guarded the mirror- 
like aluminum until the shell was ready for 
final finishing. 


CLEANER THAN BABY’S BOTTLE 


After the long center section certified to 
be perfectly free from possible weak ‘spots, 
it was then scrubbéd cleaner than a baby’s 
bottle. The inside of the fuel tank was 
hand-washed, then purified by 8 hours of 
washing with a strong chemical cleanser. 
Once the fuel tanks had been pronounced 
Surgically clean, they were sealed. The 
slightest speck of dirt could cause an explo- 
sion when the rocket fuels are pumped into 
the tanks. 


To maintain the high degree of accuracy 
demanded in fabrication of the Jupiter-C 
(and Redstone shells) Reynolds uses one in- 
Spector for every three technicians in the 
missile plant. This represents a corps of in- 
Spectors comprising one-quarter of the total 
missile plant work force. 


TO OUTER SPACE 


The role of Reynolds Metals Co. in the 
United States missile program does not end 
at the firm’s missile plant. It is probably 
the most unique part played by any firm 
i eting in American missile develop- 

nt. 

Reynolds? role goes all the way back to the 

© raw material, the bauxite clay of earth 
contains gluminum ore. In Arkansas 

and Jamaica, Reynolds miners extract the 
Clay which is shipped to the United States 
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dale, Oreg.; Corpus Christi, Tex.; and Arka~- 
delphia, Ark., produce the pure aluminum. 

This then is converted into sheet and plate 
at Reynolds rolling mills in McCook, Ill., and 
Listerhill, Ala. From Phoenix, Ariz., comes 
aluminum extrusions and tubing. More ex- 
trusions are made in the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., plant, while Plant 12 in Louisville, 
Ky., stamps out the vital fuel tank bulk- 
heads on a special 1,700-ton press. 

Nearly all Reynolds workers thus have a 
hand in the process of converting the clay 
of earth into the gleaming aluminum shell 
of the space-conquering Jupiter-C missile. 





Relief Up to Executive Whim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I wish to include the following editorial 
concerning the textile industry which 
appeared in the Lawrence (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Tribune, on March 31, 1958: 

Retrer Up To EXxEecurivE WHIM 


There is a slim ray of hope for the textile 
industry and the manner in which it has 
been injured by foreign competition. 

President Eisenhower has assured United 
States industry that safeguards in the Trade 
Agreements Act are being strengthened to 
cope with the uneven impact of import con- 
petition. At the same time, however, he 
warns against any destruction of the statute 
which would tear down the reciprocal trade 
program and thereby injure the safety of 
the free world. 

It should be gratifying to textiles to ob- 
serve that the President has finally conceded 
that some import problems arising from 
free trade policies, and affecting particular 
industries, are real and identifiable and de- 
manding of action. 

This development cropped up late last 
week. 

Previously, the President turned down 
proposals that more textiles and other goods 
be purchased from United States sources 
than through offshore program. This was 
his reply to representatives of textiles, who 
asked him to consider invoking restrictions 
on offshore procurement. 

His refusal then just about took care of 
the request of all 12 New England senators 
who asked his Trade Policy committee to 
protect the woolen and cotton textile in- 


‘ 


-dustry in this section from competition with 


foreign imports. They asked that imports 
of fabrics be regulated with .duties and 
quotas to protect the American textile -in- 
dustry. 

Whether or not the administration has 
the slightest intention of exposing any of 
this country’s existing industries to alleged 
injury in order to obtain tariff concessions 
benefitting other industries remains to be 
seen. 

For example, United States Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell is of the opinion that the 
jobs of thousands of wool top and yarn mak- 
ers depend on continued United States free- 
trade policies. When he believes that com- 


plaints of injury by domestic industries have 
been 


he could not have taken 
2 close look at the textile situation. United 
States textile interests have had their cards, 
as they relate to foreign competition, on 
the table for years. 
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Mills continue to close and thousands of 
textile operatives have to start all over again. 
All that is sought to help them its consid- 
eration along the lines of adequate duty and 
quota regulations. 

Relief for industries which have suffered 
hardship under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program is left to executive whim by 
present law. ‘The noble idea of the original 
good intentions of the reciprocal-trade 
theory—that foreigners would sell us goods 
which were in oversupply and which we 
needed, while we would sell them what they 
needed of our surpluses—has disintegrated. 

It is a battle against the impossible com- 
petition of imports subsidized by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer’s dollar as far as textiles, and 
shoes too, are concerned, 





Statement of Thomas J. Dodd, Former 
Representative From the State of Con- 
necticut, Before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on the Proposed 
Mutual Security Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the Congress are concerned over 
the present administration’s lack of ef- 
fective policies toward Latin America. 
On March 6, 1958, a former member of 
this House, Hon. Thomas J. Dodd, ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and in straightforward 
language pointed out what must be done 
about this dangerous gap in our for- 
eign policy. 

In behalf that my colleagues will be 
interested in his carefully thought-out 
statement, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the statement of Mr. 
Dodd: 


STATEMENT OF Marcu 6, 1958, or THomas J. 
Dopp, FORMER REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
SraTe OF CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE HovUsE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE ON THE PRO- 
POSED MUTUAL SecuriIry Act or 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the privilege of appear- 
ing before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in support of a continuation of the 
mutual security program for fiscal year 1959. 

As a former member of this committee 
and of-its subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs, I want to say that it gives me a 
good feeling to be back here, seated at this 
table which has witnessed many long hours 
and weeks of hard work by this committee, 
which is truly the architect of many pro- 
visions of the mutual security legislation. I 
know from firsthand experience how thor- 
oughly this committee considers proposed 
legislation and to what extent the imprint 
of its own experience, thinking and labor 
is impressed upon.the legislative product as 
it emerges from the Congress. : 

It is only fitting, therefore, that I appear 
before this committee to discuss with you 
some of the principles which I feel need 
special emphasis. in the mutual security 
program. It is my intention also to suggest 
certain changes and amendments in the 
draft of the proposed provisions submitted 
by the executive bramch on the develop- 
ment loan fund. 
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I am, of course, aware of the importance 
of other areas of the world to United States 
security, United States economic interests, 
and the building of a free world. No area of 
the world is unimportant to us. This is true 
because of our fundamental American his- 
tory and tradition. -Our people spring from 
roots and traditions outside the United 
States in origin. We have a tradition of 
caring about other peoples and what happens 
to them. That is why we are so deeply con- 
cerned about the Communist menace. We 
know of the inhuman activities of the Com- 
munists, and we know of their future plans 
which remain constantly unchanged. We 
also know that if we are to have wholesome 
trade relations, we must have free and inde- 
pendent nations to deal with, and we are, of 
course, aware of the importance of having 
bases located in strategic areas of the world. 

LATIN AMERICA 


There is one area in particular which, it 
seems to me, merits constant attention by 
the United States through mutual programs 
that will benefit both the United States and 
that area. I refer to Latin America—that 
great area to the south embracing 20 re- 
publics and comprising a population larger 
than that of the United States—approxi- 
mately 184 million, as compared to our popu- 
lation of some 170 million. I refer to that 
area—that great area to the south—making 
up almost 8 million square miles, as com- 
pared to the 3 million square miles in the 
United States. ; 

While serving as a member of this cOmmit- 
tee and of its Subcommittee on Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs, I. became deeply impressed with 
the importance of Latin America to the 
United States and to the whole free world. 
It was my privilege to visit Latin America 
to conduct a study of conditions in that area 
while serving as a member of this committee. 
I know that you are likewise deeply con- 
cerned about our relations with our neigh- 
bors to the south. Some of the progress 
which has been made in United States-Latin 
American relations is due directly to your 
efforts. The reports of the various study 
missions conducted: by this committee in 
Latin America attest to the real concern 
which you have with respect to our relations 
with Latin America. 

It is, however, essential that there be 
created within the executive branch of our 
Government a deeper consciousness of the 
importance of this area, not only to the 
United States but to the whole free world, 
coupled with, plans and programs of assist- 
ance to Latin America which will meet at 
least the minimum needs of the 184 million 
people of Latin America. This is an area 
seething with a tremendous urge to improve 
its social and economic conditions, with a 
population that has since World War II been 
rising about 2.3 percent.a year. People want 
to be free of disease and hunger. People 
want to house, clothe, and educate their 


children. People want medical and hospital 
facilities. People want means of communi- 
cation. 


Latin America is a giant which is begin- 
ning to stir. How it stirs and to what it 
stirs depends largely upon United States for- 
eign policy, policy translated into programs 
that will fit the various needs of the people 
of Latin America, rather than a policy which 
takes them for granted. 

This is especially essential if we are to 
block any effective inroads by the Commu- 
nists who have demonstrated that Latin 
America is an important area to them. What 
happened in Guatemala can happen else- 
where in Latin America. We must never 
permit this to take place. 

While serving on this committee and while 
listening to the various presentations made 
by the executive branch on the mutual secu- 
rity program, I was impressed witir the fact 
that Latin America was an area which was 
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always treated last by the executive branch. 
It was always treated, as indeed it is treated 
this year by the executive branch, as the 
also ran of areas. There has been a certain 
condescension about the area—a certain at- 
titude of “Well, they’ll go along with us any- 
way.” . 

As I glance through the little booklet pre- 
pared by the executive branch and titled 
“The Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 
1959, a Summary Presentation, February 
1958,” beginning on page 109 which deals 
with Latin America, I find that Latin Amer- 
ica is taken up the hill and then kicked 
down. The presentation booklet talks about 
Latin America in these terms: “Importance 
to the United States,” “Latin America is im- 
portant to United States trade,” “United 
States is Latin America’s best customer,” 
“Latin America depends on United States 
capital,” and so on. But when we translate 
these terms into programs, we find that the 
magnitude and extent of the programs pro- 
posed by the executive branch for Latin 
America for the next fiscal year total only 
$92,808,000. By contrast, the proposed pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1959 for the Far East and 
the Pacific, as outlined on page 97 of the 
presentation booklet, totals $1,027,120,000. 
I am fully aware of the fact that $399,120,000 
is requested for military assistance and 
$595 million is requested for defense sup- 
port for the Far East and the Pacific. I am 
also aware of the fact, as this committee is 
of course aware, that a huge program of 
military assistance to Latin America is not 
called for at this time—indeed it is not &x- 
pected by the Latin Americans themselves. 

However, the proposed program for the Far 
East demonstrates that there is a solicitude 
and that there is a desire to demonstrate 
that solicitude in tangible terms for an area 
which indeed is extremely important to the 
free world and to the United States. But 
why should not an equal solicitude be dem- 
onstrated in tangible terms for Latin Amer- 
ica, this great area without whose support 
the United States would find itself in 
extreme danger? 

We must remember this: Even if we 
should have successful policies toward the 
Far East, even if we should have successful 
policies toward Europe, even if we should 
have successful policies in other parts of 
the world, if we do not develop and maintain 
successful policies toward Latin America, 
the other policies would be meaningless 
and ineffective. It is abject folly to try to 
build up a free world without a strong 
and free Latin America. It is abject folly 
to hold the line against communism in 
Europe only to yield it to the Communists 
in Latin America, or to the Far East for 
that matter, as we seem to be doing. 

I would respectively urge, therefore, that 
there be an end to programs of complacent 
cooperation. I would suggest that there 
must be developed a bold stroke of leader- 
ship that will catch the imagination and 
kindle the hope of the people of Latin 
America. To this end, there must be a 
mobilization of talent and of energy of our 
Government officials concerned with Latin 
American relations, in cooperation with 
American business and labor interests, large 
and small, dealing with Latin America to 
consider: 

1. What have been the major principles of 
the United States Government and interna- 
tional agencies, such as the International 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the International Finance Corporation gov- 
erning relations with Latin America? 

2. How have those principles been imple- 
mented? : 

3. Reasons for Latin American dissatisfac- 
tion with United States policies and imple- 
mentation thereof. 

4. Reasons for American business dissatis- 
faction with United States policies and im- 
plementation thereof. 








5. How can the United States meet the 
criticisms of our policies and to what extent 
can those criticisms be met? 

(a) Through legislation; 

(b) Through executive branch action; 


(c) Through multilateral channels; and . 


(dad) Through private enterprise channels, 

I would like to see something of this kind 
embodied in the proposed mutual security 
legislation before this committee in the form 
of, perhaps, a sense resolution. The adop- 
tion of such sense resolution embodied in 
the mutual security legislation itself wilj 
create the proper climate through a new 
emphasis, an emphasis which will highlight 
the importance of Latin America, instead of 
treating it as a fourth-rate area, always last 
on the list of mutual aid. In connection 
with this proposal, I would urge further a 
detailed presentation by the executive 
branch of the problems of each of the 20 
Latin American Republics. I would hope 
that there would be a fuller discussion of 
Latin America on the floor of the House in 
the context of the mutual security program. 
It is my earnest hope that this can be-done 
without the necessity of a crisis such as 
Guatemala presented to the United States 
when it was under Communist domination, 
We must transform the atmosphere of dis- 
illusionment which prevails in Latin Amer- 
ica with respect to the United. States inte 
an atmosphere of hope and then into a 
record of fulfillment and we must never 
again approach an inter-American economic 
conference with an empty briefcase, to bor« 
row a phrase so appropriately used by Con- 
gressman James G. FULTON, a gentleman 
who sits on the other side of this table and 
who has time and time again demonstrated 
his friendship for Latin America. 

I am happy to say that the schoolchildren 
of Connecticut are acutely aware of the im- 
portance of Latin America to the United 
States. This awareness can be inferred 
from a news item which appeared in the 
February 23, 1958, issue of the Hartford 
Courant entitled “Third Graders Agree 
Spanish Rates Highest Among Favorite 
Studies”. In the Town of Glastonbury, 8 
community not far from Hartford, the third 
grade students are practically unanimous in 
choosing Spanish as their favorite subject. 
The plan to engourage students to learn 
Spanish has now spread to the practice 
teaching program at the Teachers College 
in New Britain, Conn., and the Yale Master 
of Arts teaching program in New Haven, 
Conn., and from reports which I have re 
ceived, this interest in Spanish is spreading 
across the entire State of Connecticut. 

I hope that the example set by Connecti- 
cut will be followed by other States. In this 
connectian, Connecticut has produced & 
number of great linguists in Spanish. I am 
sure that you are all aware of the proficiency 
in Spanish of my former colleague and @ 
member of this committee, Congressman AL 
Morano. While serving on a study mission 
with him and other members of this com- 
mittee to Central America in June 1955, we 
heard him address the legislative bodies of 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala im 
fluent Spanish. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


I now which to turn to the language in 
the committee print of the bill before you 
which is entitled “The Mutual Security Act 
of 1958,” specifically those provisions pro- 
posed by the executive branch with respect 
to the Development Loan Fund, 

For the sake of convenience, I refer @ 
the Ramseyer rule print of the Mutual Se 
curity Act of 1958 dated February 20, 1958, 
&@ committee print document which is before 
you on the committee table. As you can 8 
from page 10 of that print, the executiv® 
branch proposes to establish a board of di- 
rectors of the fund consisting of a number 
_of Government officials. I believe that there 
is some merit to the establishment of 
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poard of directors of the fund, with a man- 

director and a deputy managing direc- 
tor, and other officers as required. It is, 
nowever, essential that the fund not be ham- 
strung by interagency squabbles, rivalries 
and redtape. It should be noted from the 
executive branch proposed amendment to 
section 413 (b) (4) that the investment 
guaranty program, now administered by the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
will probably be transferred to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, if that amendment is 
adopted. That can be seen from the lan- 

which the executive branch proposes 
to delete from existing legislation as outlined 
on page 20 of the Ramseyer print. It is 
therefore essential that the management of 
the fund be reposed in those who are at least 
not unsympathetic to the investment guar- 
anty program. 

This committee well knows the maneuver- 
ing in the past, particularly by the former 
Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration, to divest that agency of the 
investment guaranty program and to trans- 
fer it to the Export-Import Bank. That at- 
tempt failed primarily because of the strong 
objections of this committee, which indeed 
has been the watchdog and ward of the in- 
yestment guaranty program. Also, if the 
fund is to be administered with imagination 
and flexibility, it is imperative that the com- 
position of the Board of Directors be care- 
fully considered by this committee. 

Ido not agree with the composition pro- 
posed by the executive branch: I do not 
agree that the Board of Directors of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund should include the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs as Chairman, nor the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank nor the United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Bank. 

Irespectfully urge this committee to adopt 
an amendment directed toward the com- 
position of the board of directors of the 
fund. I would strongly urge that the man- 
aging director of the fund, whoever he might 
be, should be the chairman of the board of 
directors. The other members of the board 
should comprise the Secretary of State, to 
insure coordination with our. overall foreign 
policy, the Administrator of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration or of 
ahy other agency administering nonmilitary 
agsistance, and four members appointed 
from private life by the President of the 
United States by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The four members so 
appointed should be respectively representa- 
tive of labor, industry, small business and 
the public at large. I feel that such repre- 
sentation will insure a proper implementa- 
tion by the executive branch of the intent 
of the Congress and of the legislative policies 
governing the administration of the fund. It 
would also insure that those agencies which 
have in the past indicated animosity toward 
the investment guaranty program would not 
bé represented in the active management of 
the fund. . 

Because of the importance of his position, 
I would also recommend that the proposed 
Deputy Managing Director be appointed by 
18 President, subject to Senate confirma- 

on. 

It is essential that the Development Loan 
Fund not be bogged down in the mire of 
interagency conflicts, jealousies, and endless 
ted tape. The fund is capable of exerting a 
ttemendous impact: on the economies of the 
underdeveloped countries. I believe that 
the composition as proposed by the execu- 
tive branch might well lead to a stultifica- 
tion of the growth of the Fund 4s e 
by the Congress. If the composition of the 
board of directors of the fund such as I have 

ted, or something similar, should be 


_Sdopted by this committee, I would then 


have no hesitancy in permitting a transfer 
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of the administration of the investment 
guaranty program to the fund. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as this brings my statement to a 
close I cannot help but feel nostalgic and 
fondly remember those days when I served 
with you on this committee. To read off the 
provisions of the mutual security program, 
which you have written into the legislation, 
would take up much more time than I have 
consumed this afternoon. I wish at this 
point to salute you and commend you for 
the tremendous service you have rendered 
and are rendering to the people of the United 
States and to the free world. Frequently in 
my travels I find people who are not fully 
aware of the tremendous part played by the 
legislative branch in formulating foreign 
policy and in making the implementation of 
foreign policy possible. The mutual security 
legislation is your legislation—legislation 
which you have hammered out by dint of 
concentrated study and diligent work. 
Yours is not an easy task. I know person- 
ally that every recommendation made before 
this committee is carefully considered. It is 
with that note that I wish to thank you for 
affording me this opportunity to see you all 
again and to express my views on legislation 
which is so vital to the cause of peace. 


Mr. Speaker, in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of March 30, 1958, there ap- 
pears tne following article: 

Tor UNITED STATEs ENvoyrs To TAKE NEw 

Loox aT LATIN TIES 


A top-level stocktaking of the state of 
United States relations with Latin America 
apparently is in the making. 

The review, to be carried out over the 
next few months, could lead to a reassess- 
ment of United States economic and politi- 
cal policies toward the 20 nations to the 
south. 

It apparently is President Eisenhower’s an- 
swer both to new Russian threats of eco- 
nomic—and_ political—penetration in Latin 
America and to congressional criticism that 
not enough attention is paid to that vital 
area. 

STEPS ARE LISTED 


The stocktaking will be done by: 

1. Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon, who 
last week announced that, at the President's 
request, he .would make an 18-day swing 
through. 8 South American nations, begin- 
ning April 26. The countries to be visited 
are Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. 

2. Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, brother of 
the President, who, as the President's per- 
sonal representative, will make a goodwill 
tour of six Central American nations in June, 
according to a White House announcement 
yesterday. 

3. Secretary of State Dulles, who is re- 
ported to be considering personal visits to 
individual countries. Brazil—omitted from 
Mr. Nrxon’s tour because of a 1956 visit— 
is regarded as one of the likeliest possibilities 
for such a stop. 

4. President Eisenhower himself, who this 
week lunched with Costa Rican President- 
elect Mario Echandi,. and who is scheduled 
to receive President Carlos Ibandez del 
Campo of Chile on a state visit in late April 
and early May. : 

OTHER TRIP RECALLED 


The White House, in announcing Dr. Ei- 
senhower’s tour today, described it only as 
@ good-will trip. , 

But it immediately was recalled that Dr. 
Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, in 1953 made a 30-day tour of 
the 10 South American nations, and later 
presented his brother with a detailed report. 

The report made concrete recommenda- 
tions on United States policy, some of which 
were acted upon later, 


\ 
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The announcement of the trips of the 
Vice President and Dr. Eisenhower follow 
closely on Red trade overtures to a number 
of South American natigns with which 
Russia does not now have diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

The Soviets have been offering to buy 
Brazilian and Colombian coffee, Chilean 
copper, and have, in fact, bought consider- 
able quantities of Cuban sugar and Urugu- 
ayan wool. Argentina recently sent an eco- 
nomic mission behind the Iron Curtain to 
see what it could purchase there. 

United States economic experts also are 
known to be concerned over the effects on 
shaky Latin American economies of the re- 
cent declines in the prices of some minerals, 
particularly copper. 


While it is too early to predict the re- 
sults of such a stock-taking by the exec- 
utive branch of United States-Latin 
American relations, it does indicate that 
forceful statements like those of Mr. 
Dodd are beginning to awaken the De- 
partment of State to a need for a vigor- 
ous policy toward Latin America rather 
than a policy of “complacent coopera- 
tion.” Let us hope that such an appar- 
ent awakening leads to implementation. 





Ambassador Menshikov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous cofisent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled ‘“Menshikov Enjoys United 
States Type Satire but Wouldn’t Rec- 
ommend It at Home,” written by Alfred 
Friendly, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of March 
31, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MENSHIKOV ENJOYS UNITED STATES TYPE 
SATIRE BUT WOULDN’T RECOMMEND IT aT 
HOME 

(By Alfred Friendly) 

Mikhail A. Menshikov says he got a bang 
out of his attendance at the Gridiron din- 
ner 2 weeks ago but doesn’t see that fa- 
mous Washington institution as suitable for 
his own country. 

The new Russian Ambassador suggests 
that each nation has its own devices of 
criticism and what’s appropriate for one may 
not be for the other. The ferocious, if hi- 
larious, satire of the Gridiron doesn’t fit 
the Russian way of life, he indicates. 

Moreover, he says the Russians would 
never criticize their Government as a whole, 
because they believe in it and in what it is 
doing. Nor would they criticize the minor 
failings of any individual who is generally 
admired and respected. 

UNDERSTOOD MOST OF IT 

“Smiling Mike” was the first Russian Am- 
bassador in many years to attend a Grid- 
iron function. At its annual banquet March 
15 he was observed by the audience as ap- 
parently enjoying himself. 

In a recent interview he said he found 
the affair amusing. He thought he under- 
stood about, two-thirds of what transpired. 
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The difficulty of following songs in a for- 
eign language, and the topical nature of the 
gags accounted for the portions he missed. 

In a mood considerably more dour and de- 
fensive than that in which he has general- 
ly displayed himself, Menshikov anticipated 
(correctly) a newsman’s question on wheth- 
er the American kind of press criticism—at 
its apotheosis in Gridiron operations—would 
be a good thing in the Soviet Union. 

Press criticism, he observed, has been es- 
tablished here and if the Gridiron’s glorified 
form of it satisfies everybody, that’s all right 
with him. He would, he said, avoid state- 
ments bearing on any nation’s form of in- 
ternal life. He implied that it would be a 
good idea if there were some reciprocity on 
this attitude. 

EACH TO HIS OWN 


“Some countries have some ether ways of 
making fun and of criticizing themselves,” 
he said. 

“In our own country we have a lot of 
criticism. Sometimes it’s called lf-criti- 
cism. Those in charge criticize themselves. 
And sometimes it comes from outside sources. 
Self-criticism is the principal form, and ac- 
tually it’s encouraged because we think it 
has a good constructive purpose.” 

You can find criticism everywhere in pub- 
lic gatherings, he insisted. And although 
this may not always be reported in the press, 
you can find critical articles in every issue 
of the principal Russian papers, he declared. 

Was there anything similar to the stem- 
to-stern satire by the Gridiron of all three 
branches of the Government, he was asked. 

No, said Menshikov, Russians don’t criti- 
cize their government as a whole; and if 
Americans are baffled by this, they must un- 
derstand that the Russian way of life is 
different. 

ON RUSSIAN ELECTIONS 

“For example,” he said, “Americans ask 
how is it possible that in Russian elections 
100 percent of the people vote and all vote 
in favor of the candidates. You say ‘some- 
thing must be wrong because it doesn’t hap- 
pen that way here.’ 

“But the Russians are satisfied with their 
system and those candidates, 

“If someone is universally respected, they 
don’t make fun of him. 

“If someone makes a mistake, or if some- 
thing goes wrong, he is criticized, but the 
government isn’t criticized, because our peo- 
ple believe in the government and in what 
it is doing.” 

Asked about the Gridiron’s mordant spoof 
of President Eisenhower, though the song, 
“Every Day Is Labor Day With Him,” Men- 
shikov replied more in sorrow than in anger: 

“I’ve found among all the people I’ve met 
that they respect the President.” Accord- 
ingly, as to the critical—song, “in our case, 
people wouldn’t do that when the person is 
respected.” 

Russians love to crack jokes, he concluded, 
but they make fun of each other in family 
and social gatherings. As for the American 
system, “you’re used to your way of life and 
think it good, so we have nothing against it.” 





Tony Pastor Reaches Peak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, last 


week, together with my Connecticut col- 
league the Honorable ALBERT CRETELLA, 
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I had the pleasure of dining with an il- 
lustrious son of Connecticut, the famed 
musician and vocalist, Tony Pastor, 
whose orchestra is appearing at the 
beautiful Blue Room of the Shoreham 
Hotel here in Washington. 

It‘/ was a thoroughly enjoyable eve- 
ning. I learned that Tony Pastor has a 
similar background to mine. He is a 
first generation’: American of Italian de- 
scent. His parents were born in Sicily; 
mine were born in Cosenza. 

Tony was born in Middletown, Conn., 
and was” educated in Connecticut 
schools. The Italian love of music was 
deeply imbedded in his soul. But his 
father was a New England cabinetmaker 
and was determined that his son should 
follow in his footsteps. 

Tony did learn woodworking. But 
from the day he got his cherished saxo- 
phone at the age of 16, he knew that 
music was the prime factor in his life. 

Tony first reached musical promi- 
nence in the orchestra of another great 
Connecticut musician, the eruaite and 
accomplished clarinetist from Hartford, 
Conn., Artie Shaw. : 

It was with the Vincent Lopez Or- 
chestra that Tony started singing. But 
it was the Artie Shaw recording of In- 
dian Love Call that skyrocketed Pastor 
into musical prominence as a vocalist. 

The record, featuring the new vocal 
style of Tony Pastor, sold over 1 million 
copies. On the other side was an un- 
heralded arrangement of Begin the Be- 
guine, a record that has become identi- 
fied with Artie Shaw and which became 
top best seller of all time. 

The success of his initial record was 
Tony’s biggest single break. It gave him 
a chance to organize his own orchestra, 
and after a series of trials and tribu- 
lations, he found himself a top maestro 
with a worldwide following. 

The secrets of Tony Pastor’s popular- 
ity are simple ones. His warmth, sin- 
cerity, and facility of expression are ex- 
pressed in his music. 

He has been strict in his adherence to 
the public’s dancing demands. He gives 
his audiences just what they want. 
Whatever they play they play well, with 
just a little extra Pastor personality 
tossed in. : 

Tony’s unique singing style has be- 
come so popular it has almost eclipsed 
his great talent as a saxophonist. 

When I asked Tony to what he at- 
tributed his great success in an area 
where most new ventures are doomed to 
failure and where many successful bands 
diminish in public favor after a period 
of years, he replied “Style is the basis of 
musical success. 'The bands that gain a 
definite mark of recognition are in the 
best position to attain lasting popu- 
larity.” 

Tony is a firm believer in some sort 
of signature through music. 

His own vocal ability and the manner 
which he renders a song are known to 
lovers of popular music everywhere. His 
voice, to say the least, is unusual, and he 
is very wisely particular in his choice of 
songs. 

They must be suited for his style. 
That he has chosen his songs wisely and 
performed them exceptionally is proven 
by the fact that a very great percentage 





of his featured vocals have gone on tg 
the top of the Nation’s song hit parade 
and his records have enjoyed phenom. 
enal success. ; 


In 1955, Tony took his large organi. 


zation to the frozen north, where 
appeared for the GI’s at Ladd Air Force 
Base in Fairbanks, Alaska. Not only 
his music, but his exhilarating personas be 
ity made an immediate hit with the Air 
Force personnel in the far-off base. He 
remained there a full week. 

Tony is married to the former Dorothy 
Petroissi of Hartford, Conn. The Pastors 
have three sons. 

Guy, the oldest, 22, recently graduated 


from the University of Connecticut, and- 


is now singing with his Dad’s band. His 
vocal style contains the warm qualities 
of his father, but is mdre in the romantic 
style of the lyric Italian tenors. A great 
future is in store for the younger Pastor, 

Of the two other sons, Tony, Jr., 22, 
is an actor; the other, John Francis, age 
12, is in school. 

The Pastors, a happy, talented, and 
close-knit American family, are now 
living in Beverly Hills, Calif., but make 
periodic trips to Connecticut to visit 
their mother, who still lives in Middle. 
town. 





Suggestions Designed To Stimulate Busi- 
ness Activity and Increase Employment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been gratifying to me and I know to other 
Members to receive letters and sugges- 
tions from people in our respective dis- 
tricts who sincerely are interested in 
offering suggestions designed to stimu- 
late business activity and increase 
employment. 

One of the suggestions passed on tome 
is of special interest and I have for- 
warded it to various officials, not as my 
own suggestion but as an idea that & 
thought provoking. 

The rather simple and perhaps incom- 
plete suggestions to be used in meeting 
the present unemployment situation 
would involve three basic areas: First, 
automobiles; second, new homes; and 
third, industrial expansion. 

First, a suggestion is offered that a tax 
credit, perhaps in the form of a refund, 
should be given to each person who puf- 


chases an automobile. This should have 


some limitation, perhaps $400 or $500 oF 
whatever amount might be felt d 
to stimulate that particular industry. — 

A similar suggestion is made that 8 
tax credit, not to exceed $1,000, should 
be allowed to each person who 
new houses. 

For new industrial expansion, again it 
is suggested that a tax credit, perhaps 
not to exceed 50 percent of the present 
52 percent corporation tax, should be 
allowed. 


All of this, of course, would havé 4 


limitation of 6 months or 12 months, # 
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whatever period would seem to be ad- 
visable. The basic philosophy is to re- 
jJease some of the large amounts of 
money in savings, in credit unions, in 
investments, in cash or lockboxes; to 
encourage purchases of hard goods and 
specifically, automobiles; for the con- 
struction of new homes; for industrial 
expansion to make it possible to employ 
—many more people who presently are 
unemployed and, also, to increase the 
demand for goods that would be used in 
the manufacture and building of these 
specific items, 

This is an interesting approach which 
comes from a businessman in the fifth 
district of Indiana and it seems to offer 
an immediate method or approach that 
could be put into effect without a long 
delay and, perhaps, without the neces- 
sity for long-delayed legislation. 





Science and the Control of Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


Or w SIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech made to the 
annual luncheon of the National Plan- 
ning Association, Monday, March 31, 
1958, by Richard S. Leghorn. Mr. Leg- 
horn is the chairman of NPA’s Commit- 
tee on Security Through Arms Control: 

ScIENCE AND THE CONTROL OF ARMS 


(Remarks by Richard S. Leghorn, chairman, 
Committee on Security Through Arms Con- 
trol, National Planning Association, for the 
annual luncheon of the National Planning 
ee Washington, D. C., March 31, 

58) 


Science and technology are well known in 
our land for their tremendous contribution 
to economic growth. They are well known 
for the creation of the fantastic’ weapons 
which now feed the unrestrained arms race. 
What is not generally recognized is that 
science and technology could also make a 
major contribution to bringing the arms race 
under control. Virtually no scientific and 
technological effort has yet been marshalled 
to deal with the perilous madness of the 
current competition in armaments. 

A year ago, the National Planning Asso- 
ciation established a Committee on Security 
Through Arms Control, to explore and dem- 
onstrate contributions which planning by 
private citizens might make to this critical 
issue of our age, and to help bring about a 
broad and sustained national effort to de- 
. more rational world security arrange- 


Our committee has begun its work rather 
Undramatically by estimating the world’s 
ams situation in 1970. This survey has 
given us some insight into the nature of 
the problem, and will usefully serve our 
future work on solutions, 

You will be interested in a brief review of 
Some of our conclusions. Between now and 
1970, which is less time than has passed since 
the end of World War II, the world will spend 
almost $2 trillion, that is $2,000 billion, on 
armament. For the United States this will 
Tepresent about 10 percent of the gross na- 

product and can be readily sustained. 
For Western Europe and Russia, the economic 
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cost of the arms race is more consequential 
and represents a serious handicap to these 
less flourishing economies. The economic 
consequences are, of course, more serious 
still for the underdeveloped countries whose 
growth is retarded by the diversion of so 
many of the world’s resources to the con- 
struction of arms. 


-And yet, the economic costs are far from. 


the most serious. Of greater consequence 
are the technological costs. The United 
States, the most technologically advanced 
country of the world, is devoting 50 percent 
of its technological resources to the arms 
race. The world’s second technological 
country, Russia, is devoting an even higher 
percentage to armaments. The third major 
scientific and technological group, that of 
Western Europe, is not far behind in these 
dismal percentages. 

Even more important than this unbe- 
lievably high technological waste is the cost 
of the arms race in terms of human values. 
How can freedom flourish when all the 
world’s peoples live under a Damocliesian 
sword of instantly poised, thermonuclear 
missiles and radioactive poisons? How can 
humanity advance its spiritual and cultural 
heritage when man’s energies and creative 
skills are the slaves of the god of war? 

Is it truly beyond the wit of man to de- 
vise a less costly and less perilous security 
system to prgtect him from organized vio- 
lence by his fellow men? 

Before suggesting ways in which man’s wit 
can be channeled to this task, it will interest 
you to consider the world of 1970 without 
action in this field. 

If man manages his present madness for 
another 12 years without sparking by mis- 
calculation or accident a general nuclear war, 
what armaments are then most likely to be 
in the stockpiles? 

We find that smaller nuclear explosions 
represent a more likely trend than larger 
explosions, Huge explosions, of course, are 
technically feasible. One occasionally hears 
talk of gigatom weapons representing the 
equivalent of billions of tons of TNT, but the 
military usefulness of such weapons is open 
to serious question. 

More significant than the amount of ex- 
plosive force will be the size of the weapons 
themselves. We already read of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons small enough for fighter 
aircraft, missiles, and artillery pieces. Suit- 
case A-bombs have been mentioned. We 
can expect the trend toward a bigger bang 
per cubic foot of bomb to continue further 
before practical limits are reached. -Clean 
weapons, of course, represent another design 
trend, but it is not yet clear just how clean 
a nuclear device can become. Under many 
conditions of explosion, even clean weapons 
produce a dirty result in terms of radio- 
activity. But probably most of the long- 
persisting products can be avoided. 

The world is begiamning to test ballistic 
rockets whose speed Approaches the velocity 
needed to escape from the earth. This means 
that the practical limits of velocity for ter- 
restrial wars have been reached. While re- 
entry speeds may become greater, we cannot 
expect the speed of weapons to targets on 
earth to increase significantly beyond the 
speeds now being tested. There will, how- 
ever, be two significant trends in delivery 
systems. i 

First, bases will become more mobile, more 
dispersed, much smaller and less detectable, 
and therefore less vulnerable. In-hand or 
immediately foreseeable are rocket launch- 
ings from underground sites and from mobile 
platforms on the ground, on the sea, under 
the sea, and from aircraft. While launchings 
from platforms will be technically 
feasible, it is not likely that space launching 
sites for terrestrial wars will offer advantages. 

Second, what is known as the reaction time 
of delivery systems will shorten appreciably. 
Today the countdown time necessary to pre- 
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pare long-range missiles for test firing is 
about the same—10 hours or so—that it 
takes long-range aircraft to fly between con- 
tinents. But the development of missile sys- 
tems, particularly improvements in solid 
propellants, will soon shorten the time need- 
ed for preparation. Wecan foresee that be- 
fore many years 1,000- to 2,000-mile rocket 
weapons will be maintained in a state of 
readiness permitting nearly instantaneous 
firings. The readiness time of 6,000-mile 
missiles can be shortened to minutes instead 
of hours, and they may eventually be in- 
stantaneously ready. Thus. the reaction 
time from the instant of command to mega- 
ton explosions 1,000 to 6,000 miles away will 
soon run from about 10 minutes to about 
half an hour, 

These trends in the design-and develop- 
ment of weapons produce a number of trou- 
blesome consequences. For one thing, the 
arms race is already producing the so-called 
nth-country problem—known to the British 
as the fourth-country problem, and to the 
French as the fifth-country problem, and to 
others by various numbers. In the absence 
of arms controls, modern weapons will come 
into possession of more and more nations 
either through gift, sale, or local develop- 
ment. Ownership of modern weapons by 
many nations, some of which may be irre- 
sponsible or even fanatical, will introduce a 
major factor of instability into the world’s 
security arrangements. 

Furthermore, the increasingly fast and 
automatic response characteristics of mod- 
ern weapons will lead to concentration and 
delegation of control. There will be much 
less time for investigation, diplomacy, and 
decision making. The dangers of accidental 
war or the accidental spread of limited war 
to total war become increasingly significant. 

Finally, reliable physical inspection for 
possession of nuclear warheads is already 
impractical. With the decreasing size of 
warheads and the growing ease of hiding 
bases, many other inspection and control 
problems will approach practical insolu- 
bility.. Man faces steadily increasing diffi- 
culties in backing out of the corner into 
which he is now boxing himself. 

Thus the technologically unrestrained 
arms race not only represents fantastically 
huge charges against human progress; it also 
is a direct security threat in itself. Both 
capitalism and communism are just begin- 
hing to recognize that the chief security 
threat in both their futures lies not so much 
in the ideology or power of the opposing 
group, as in the perilous instabilities and 
civilization-destroying powers of the new 
weapons systems. These are fast becoming 
the common enemy, and the basis for hope 
of East-West agreement. 

Can we construct a more rational world 
security system capable of blocking mili- 
tary aggression and simultaneously dealing 
with the threat of the arms race? 

First, it is useful to ask just what is the 
purpose of arms control? I would like to 
suggest that at this moment in history, the 
object of arms control is not, as commonly 
assumed, either arms reduction or disarm- 
ament. I do not mean to infer that reduc- 
tions and disarmament are not desirable 
objectives, or that the world might not 
ultimately achieve security arrangements 
where armaments are held by a world po- 
lice establishment, controlled by the U. N. 
under a system of law enforceable on indi- 
viduals. Such an ultimate goal is desir- 
able and is to be advocated; it would be the 
world security system with the minimum 
level of armaments. But I do believe that 
such heaven on earth cannot today be the 
primary, immediate purpose of practical in- - 
ternational politics. 

Let me explain this notion in another 
way. Man can pursue international peace 
in three ways. First, he can endeavor to 
eliminate the causes of international con- 
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flict through political settlements, through 
strengthening peaceful methods for settling 
disputes and through trying to resolve ideo- 
logical and economic causes of war. But 
necessary though these approaches are, it is 
difficult to believe that by themselves they 
can be successful in preventing war. 

The second approach, popular particu- 
larly since the turn of the century, has been 
to say: “If we cannot eliminate the causes 
of international conflict, then let us elim- 
inate the means of international wars. Let 
us disarm.” The world has made three ma- 
jor attempts since the turn of the century 
to do just this. There was the European 
attempt lead by the Russians prior to World 
War I, in which the United States did not 
participate. There were the elaborate nego- 
tiations and naval treaty of the 1920's. 
And there is the post-war attempt, begin- 
ning with the Acheson-Lillianthal proposal 
of 1947 and continuing through the present 
work of the U. N. Disarmament Commission. 
Without attempting to analyze the reason 
for these failures to date I would simply 
point out that they have not born fruit, 
and that very probably attempts directly 
to eliminate the means of war cannot yet 
provide the key to the door we are trying to 
unlock. 

But now let us examine the third ap- 
proach man can take in seeking security 
from war. This approach in earlier cen- 
turies was known as the balance of power 
and in the current period is known as deter- 
rence. The general idea is to present a 
potential aggressor with a situation where 
the probabilities are high that he will lose 
more than he can possibly gain through 
armed aggression. We should note that this 
is the same approach society has found suc- 
cessful in controlling and limiting violence 
by individuals. The potential criminal is 
presented with a situation—punishment— 
where the probabilities are high that he will 
lose more than he can probably gain. 

The limitation and control of war through 
deterrence offers more immediate promise 
than does either the eljmination of conflicts 
of interests or the elimination of the means 
of war. But in a world in the midst of 

* technological revolution and organized as an 
anarchy of nations, the pursuit of deterrence 
presents two major problems. 

The first difficulty with deterrence is that 
it is not self-stabilizing. A world security 
concept based only on national deterrent 
forces is, in a period of ideological conflict, 
a@ guaranty of an arms race. 

The second difficulty is the problem of war 
initiated by accident, miscalculation, or 
fanaticism. This problem will become ex- 
tremely serious in the coming decade of 
more and more nuclear nations and of global 
weapons of nearly instantaneous response 
‘times, whose control will become increas- 
ingly concentrated and delegated to the 
hands of minor oOfficials—or even, if some 
advocates had their way, to electronic com- 
puters. 

These two difficulties with deterrence can 
be minimized by arms controls. A broad in- 
ternational exchange of arms information 
would not only greatly reduce the- dangers 
in deterrence but would at the same time 
greatly strengthen deterrence. It would 
warn of surprise attack and thus reduce the 
temptations of preemptive war. It would 
warn of any production or experimentation 
that might upset the stability of the secu- 
rity system. It would encourage and permit 
the abandonment by both sides of the so- 
called counterforce strategy, which is the 
current doctrinal source of the arms race. 
It will permit a much cheaper military 
standoff. And it would insure that poten- 
tial aggressors would not underestimate the 
retaliatory strengths arrayed against them. 

Lastly, such an exchange of information 
would become the basis for subsequent arms 
reductions. While we should recognize that 
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the first purpose of arms control is to stabi- 
lize deterrence and check the arms race, 
arms reductions can be planned as a later 
phase in the building of a rational security 
system for our war-weary world. 

In the 1950’s, we have made much of 
weapons systems. I would suggest that in 
the 1960’s we must make much of informa- 
tion systems. Weapons systems for deter- 
rence and information systems for stability 
and control. 

In this connection we should seize every 
reasonable opportunity the Soviets offer for 
exchanging inspection. On May 10, 1955, 
the Soviets offered a fairly elaborate ex- 
change of ground-control posts to warn of 
surprise attack. We badly mishandled this 
opportunity. Last year, their counter- 
suggestion about partial aerial inspection 
was miserably dealt with in confusion and 
delays. Last year they also offered inspec- 
tion in connection with a nuclear test sus- 
pension. It is now reported that the United 
States Government is seriously contemplat- 
ing just such a plan. But our indecisiveness 
and delays may again seriously reduce a su- 
perb Opportunity to press for inspection. If 
the Russians, as now rumored, unilaterally 
suspend tests, they may argue convincingly 
to the world that inspection is not necessary. 

United States purposes in dealing with 
the nuclear-test issue should, I believe, be 
principally five: 

1. To avoid at all costs any military in- 
feriority vis-a-vis Russia (please note that 
I am not saying we should continue to seek 
military superiority). 

2. To get started with mutual inspection. 

3. To disengage from the disgraceful po- 
litical position on tests into which we have 
drifted in the opinion of the world. 

4.-To inhibit the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons among additional powers. 

5. To reduce to- the very least possible 
the radioactive effects of nuclear weapons. 

The latter purpose is, of course, the con- 
troversial one. But no’ physical inspection 
system has yet been conceived for nuclear 
warheads, and they will be around the 
world for a long, long time. Human frailty 
and history provide no encouragement that 
some or many will not be used, perhaps by 
accident, miscalculation, or fanaticism. A 
very strong case can be made for substan- 
tially decreasing the radioactive poisoning 
of nuclear weapons through development 
and testing. 

Our 5 purposes in the nuclear test mat- 
ter—to avoid military inferiority, to start 
inspection, to “get off the hook” politically, 
to inhibit the nth country problem, and to 
minimize the radioactive hazards from acci- 
dental war—these 5 purposes could be served 
by policies somewhat as follows. I offer 
these comments by way of illustration of 
a@ possible solution with no suggestion that 
they necessarily represent the optimum bal- 
ance in the extremely complex problem- 
area. 

1. While continuing to maintain pressure 
for the other disarmament steps, we would 
separate the nuclear-test issue from all 
others. I 

2. The United States would continue test- 
ing, but only for the purposes of develop- 
ing nuclear dynamite for peaceful purposes 
and so-called “clean” weapons, i. e., those 
which produce quite small percentages of 
the long-lived. fission products, such as 
strontium 90 and cesium 137. These tests 
would be registered in advance with the 
U. N., and we would invite the U. N. and 
other’ ‘nations to observe them. 
“clean” weapons are developed, we 
negotiate in good faith with other nuclear 
powers for an exchange of clean weapons 
know-how. When. nuclear dynamite is per- 
fected, the United States will make it avail- 
able to any user in the world, provided the 
use is approved in advance and controlled 
by an appropriate U.N. agency. 
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3. At the end of 1958, the United States 
will voluntarily suspend all tests of 
weapons, i. e., those which produce relative} 
high percentages of the long-life fission 
products, and will continue the suspension 
provided (a) that before the end of 1959 an 
adequate number of mutual inspection stag. 
tions, say a few dozen, have been estab) 

(b) before the end of 1960, a-full interna. 
tional agreement is reached providing for a 
worldwide inspection grid, for the registra. 
tion and international inspection of all test. 
ing of clean weapons and peaceful devi 
and providing for the prohibition of tests 
of_all dirty devices, which can be detecteq 
by the inspection grid (this might be yields 
above 1 kiloton or 10 kilotons, depending on 
the effectiveness of the grid). 

4. After the development of clean weapons, 
the United States will convert most of its 
dirty stockpile to a clean stockpile, reserving 
only sufficient dirty weapons to deter 
nation from using dirty weapons against if, 
After adequate conversion of world stock. 
piles to a clean variety, the United States 
would be interested in further limitations 
on nuclear testing provided an international 
cutoff of nuclear production has been 
arranged. In deciding on these further test 
limitations, the United States is willing to 
negotiate internationally, or is willing to be 
subject to the will of a majority vote of the 
U.N. General Assembly. : 

How can science,and technology help in 
this first phase of checking the arms race 
and stabilizing deterrence? There are 
countless possibilities. In closing these 
remarks, I would like to sketch one approaeh, 

Consider a U. N. Arms Information and 
Research Agency. As with its predecessor 
in the League of Nations, this agency would 
compile and publish arms information from 
open sources. But additionally, it would 
collect information with the most modern 
means. It would receive and process infor- 
mation from inspection satellites, whose ad- 
vent is imminent. It, would receive and 
process photographic results from mutual 
aerial inspection, and operate its own aerial 
inspection force over areas of the world not 
covered by mutual agreements. It would 
man ground inspection stations instru- 


mented with the vast array of detection — 


devices which science is making available. 
The combination of ground, air, and space 
inspection could soon stabilize deterrence 
and bring the arms race under control. 


But this agency would do more than col- 
lect, digest and distribute arms information. 
It would openly study and develop the tool 
of a world security system. Like the Rand 
Corp. for the Air Force, the Operations Re- 
search Office for the Army, and the Institute 
of Defense Analyses for the Defense Depart 
ment, the scientists of this agency would 
employ the latest disciplines and tools of 
operations analysis, systems engineering and 
gaming. Deterrence would be openly te 
searched and wars would be openly fought 
as games with teams of experts and with 
computers. The agency could probe for and 
publicize instabilities in the world’s security 
arrangements and opportunities for fore 


reductions. Human ingenuity would be 


marshaled to devise efficient and 
methods both to deter war and to conitrdl 
armaments. 

Before science- can be freed from the 
slavery of the arms race to serve the nobler 
purposes of man, it has one critica] task 0 
perform. Science must assist in the cre@- 
tion of a safe and decreasingly expensive 
world security system. Science, which has 
created the instruments of deterrence, must 
now turn its attention with even 
vigor to the problems of arms controls. 10 
contribute to this reorientation of the Na 
tion’s scientific effort is the aspiration 
N. P. A.’s newest activity, its Committee 00 
Security through Arms Control. E 
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Why Soviets Lead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
interesting, in fact, an amazing article 
written by Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, director, 
operations research office of Johns Hop- 
kins University, appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Globe, of March 30, 1958. 

The statement and charges made by 
Dr. Johnson are such that appropriate 
committees of Congress should look into 
them. If true, in whole or in part, the 
President and appropriate departments 
and agencies of the executive branch 
should take necessary steps to rectify the 
situation. 

The article follows: 


Wuy Soviets LeEAD—GAINED First PLACE IN 
ARMAMENT Race DESPITE OUR OVERWHELM- 
ING TECHNICAL SUPERIORITY BECAUSE OF 
PENTAGON INEFFICIENCY AND SECRETIVENESS 


(By Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, director, operations 
research office, Johns Hopkins University) 
(Ep1tor’s Note—Dr, Johnson, a former 
naval officer, is in charge of a Just completed 
16-volume study of American defense. The 
following remarks are excerpts from an 
article which he wrote for the April issue of 
the international magazine Western World.) 


Inefficient use of research and develop- 
ment resources, poor organizational struc- 
ture, deficiencies in planning, lack of incen- 
tives for industry, and excessive secrecy are 
mainly responsible for the free world’s fall- 
ing behind the Soviet Union in the develop- 

ment of military weapons. 

In spite of the recent launching of the 
Explorer and other evidence of the free 
world’s being well ahead of the Soviet Union 
in basic research, total technical resources, 
and other factors—all evidence points to our 
being behind the Soviet in the development 
of military weapons. 

I will try to identify the factors respon- 
sible for this. 

The guidance and management of indus- 
try’s defense effort are in the hands of mili- 
tary officers in the Department of Defense. 

Almost all civiilans with military research 
and development experience have, with rare 
exceptions, been organized out of all the 
positions of management responsibility and 
authority for military research and develop- 
ment programs in the Department. of 
Defense. , 

No civilian scientist, regardless of his 
status, can, make ‘any signficant or impor- 
tant decision in his field. 

This is a deliberate action taken by the 
three armed services ac in concert, be- 
ginning shortly after the end of World War 
II, and culminating in the dissoltuion of 
the Research and Development Board and 
the Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment (OSRD). 

The direct influence of civilian science and 
engineering within the t of De- 
fense, and at higher echelons of the Gov- 
ernment is now almost nil. It depends pri- 
marily on scientifie advisory committees, 
with no responsibility or authority, and un- 
acquainted with the military-technical prob- 
lems involved. ' 
itoeene the entire creative burden of de- 

ng wea; 
aioe wr pons, therefore, falls on private 








The industrial contractor, however, may 
learn the tactical and strategic military re- 
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quirements, only after he has a contract. 
This has led, and still leads to study con- 
tracts, extensive informe] discussions, formal 
or informal proposals by industry, a time 
consuming examination cycle on the com- 
patibility of the proposal by the Defense 
Department and finally the returning of the 
requirement to industry for competitive bids. 

This random and grotesque procedure not 
only extends the time from concept to be- 
ginning of development, but also diminishes 
the chances that the development chosen is 
the best suited to meet the strategic re- 
quirements of the United States. 

This process can last as long as § years 
before actual development begins. 

About the total time required by the So- 
viet Union to do the whole thing. 

Even after a development is pronounced 
desirable, industry must still make a profit 
to survive. It must also give steady employ- 
ment for scientists and engineers in its in- 
dustrial laboratories. 

It takes approximately 3 years to make a 
new employee fully productive and industry 
needs a large backlog of orders to provide 
steady employment. 

Under such circumstances the develop- 
ment time for each ‘project is stretched, in- 
creasing the lead time. 

On the other hand, if there is no backlog 
of contracts for development, the work pro- 
gram on the current contract is slowed down, 
while the sales engineers of the company 


‘work desperately to get new contracts to en- 


sure survival of the development laboratory. 

Present estimates indicate that as many 
as three times too many development engi- 
neers are employed as are actually needed for 
each project in United States defense indus- 
try, which doubles the length of time for 
development, and brings the overall cost of 
defense research to six times what it ought 
to be. 

Large and healthy profits as a reward for 
good performance would cut the Govern- 
ment’s cost by half and might well double 
the rate of successful development. This is 
what we must have. . 

Insufficient planning also wreaks havoc. 

Such planning is the task of an inte- 
grated pyramid of high level Government 
groups. They must guide the military de- 
velopment programs, yet not in such detail 
as to prevent the creation of new knowledge 
and new weapon systems. These groups are 
needed in the National Security Council, the 
Department of Defense, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, industry and military laboratories. 

Such planning does not now exist in the 
United States, and the situation is even 
worse in other NATO countries. 

Security regulations, also, are in the United 
States so rigidly enforced that classified 
libraries of industry do not contain accounts 
of prior or parallel work by other industrial 
or military laboratories * * * and an indus- 
trial laboratory is to make proposals based 
upon cheice of the best. 

This is not the fault of private industry 
but of the military managers of the De- 
Tense Department. 

A research scientist can seldom give a 
blueprint of the specific thing he is trying 
to find, and yet it is often rambling search 
impossible of definition that brings about 
the most important scientific discovery. The 
value cannot be appreciated until it is found. 
“The need-to-know restriction also limits 
communication within the Department of 
Defense itself, resulting in repeated solving 
of old problems. 

Obstacles within the Department of De- 
fense itself definitely extend the development 
of weapons production. 

In all honesty we must admire the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union. However, the 
technical resources of NATO are so over- 
whelmingly superior that the Soviet research 
advantage need be only temporary. 

By using existing NATO resources we can 
recapture our previous superiority. 
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Now, to remedy this whole situation, I 
suggest that the United States and the free 
world return immediately to the develop- 
ment methods used in World War II, when 
we and other countries were both speedy 
and productive in developing new weapons, 
including atomic weapons. _ 

The methods used by the Soviet Union in 
Weapons development are almost exactly 
similar to those the United States used at the 
peak of weapons development during World 
War II. 

All evidence indicates that the Soviet 
Union considers its laboratories as perma- 
nent. “Running out of work is never a prob- 
lem for research and development personnel. 
The Soviet also provides firm support to ap- 
plied research, component development and 
subsystem development prior to, or along 
with and independent of, specific end-item 
weapons production. 

I can see only one lesson in this for the 
United States and the free world. Let’s get 
back in the groove of our World War IL 
weapons procedures. 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
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Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
attention should be called to an article 
entitled “Labor Rackets” which ap- 
peared in the March 31 issue of News- 
week magazine. I am inserting it.in the 
REcORD. 

This Democrat-controlled Congress is 
not interested in the enactment of reme- 
dial legislation so obviously needed for 
the protection of the rights of the indi- 
vidual union member. It is quite evi- 
dent that the Democrats are beholden to 
labor-union leaders and seek to do every- 
thing they can to préserve them in their 
positions of arbitrary power, regardless 
of the rights of the union members, the 
average workingman, management, and 
the general public. 

The article follows: 


Lasor RACKETS: SHADOW OVER THE SENATE 


The big, pressing question that hung over 
the Senate Labor Rackets Committee this 
week was that of the committee’s own ex- 
istence. Would it finish its second year of 
investigations or would it fall apart? The 
answer depended on the outcome of what, 
in the final analysis, was a test of political 
strength between the Republican members 
of the committee and 1 man: Walter Reu- 
ther, president of the United Auto Workers. 

The Republicans were determined that 
the committee should keep going long 
enough to give them a healthy crack at 
Reuther, whose power as a kingmaker in 
the Democratic Party was clearly shown at 
the last Democratic convention, where he 
shattered the Harriman boomlet not only 
by swinging the more than 40 UAW mem- 
ber delegates to Adlai Stevenson but also 
by persuading about 150 other CIO member 
delegates, and Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of 
Michigan, to come out for Stevenson, too. 

On Reuther’s side, a group of Senate 
Democrats were equally insistent that the 
investigation of his UAW’s strikes should 
be wound up right now. 

One day last week, Senator Barry Go.Lp- 
water, of Arizona, who since the commit- 
tee’s earliest days has been calling for a 
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hard look at the UAW chief, was talking to 
a reporter outside the Senate Chamber. He 
pointed dramatically toward the Chamber 
and explained: “It’s extraordinary that Reu- 
ther’s power can reach right into the Sen- 
ate.” 

Senatorial courtesy would not let him go 
further. But there could be no doubt that 
what he had in mind was the scene on the 
Senate floor when 6 Democratic Senators 
arose to blast the current activities of the 
rackets committee and to call for its refor- 
mation or abolition. The 6, all of whom have 
received campaign contributions and help 
from the UAW, were Part McNamara, of 
Michigan (a member of the committee); 
WILLIAM ProxmrRe, of Wisconsin; JOHN CarR- 
ROLL, Of Colorado; RICHARD NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon; Pavut Doveras, of Illinois; and 
Wayne Morsz, of Oregon. 

Such demonstrations are never spontane- 
ous in the Senate. The content of the 
speeches must be prepared in advance. The 
statistics and tables placed in the record 
must be carefully worked up. It was evi- 
dent that the 6 Senators were working as 
@ team, 

M’CLELLAN’S PLANS 

Listening to their attacks on the commit- 
tee was its chairman, Democrat JOHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, Of Arkansas. Finally, looking 
pale and drawn—refiecting the- high tension 
within the divided committee~-JoHN 
McCLELLAN took the floor: “Whenever I come 
to the conclusion that the usefulness of this 
committee has come to an end, I'll walk on 
the Senate fioor and so report. If the Senate 
doesn’t agree with me, I'll ask to be relieved 
of my arduous duties.” 

Later, McCLELLAN indicated that he ex- 
pected the labor-rackets committee to finish 
its allotted year. Its future investigations, 
he said, would cover the infiltration of the 
Mafia and other gangsters into unions and 
tie-ups with so-called management associa- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the anxiety of the committee 
Republicans to keep the committee alive 
was responsible for their shelving tempo- 
rarily an attack on counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, whom they accuse of leaning to 
Reuther’s side. Behind their proposed at- 
tack on Kennedy was this story: 

As the current hearings on the Kohler 
strike dragged along, the witness stand was 
being held one day by Donald Rand, who has 
headed the UAW’s efforts to have Kohler 
products nationally boycotted. Rand’s an- 
swers to questions were vague, his memory 
was short. Republican Senator Kart MunpDT 
saw Bob Kennedy slip a note to attorney 
Joseph A. Rauh, Jr., counsel for the UAW. 
Mounpt asked to see it. At the end of the 
hearing, Kennedy retrieved the note and 
handed it, with a smile, to Munpt. It read: 
“Rand, go home.” 

The incident was forgotten, but a day or 
co later, four Republican women visited the 
hearing and were seated just behind Attor- 
ney Rauh. At one point Bob Kennedy came 
up and said to Rauh: “How are we doing?” 
The women reported the incident to MunprT. 
He in turn reported it to Minority Leader 
WiILLiaM F. KNOWLAND and said that he and 
his colleagues on the committee were’ con- 
sidering making an issue of the episode. 
KNOWLAND told him to go ahead. 

It was GOLDWATER’s urging that finally 
decided the Republican group to hold off. 
GOLDWATER pointed out that such an attack 
on Kennedy might light the fuse that would 
blow the committee out of existence—and 
that would be just what the Democrats 
wanted. 

Meanwhile, the subcommittee was con- 
tinuing hearings on the UAW strike at the 
Kohler plant, outside of Sheboygan, Wis. 
The witness was Leo Brierather, a former 
editor of the UAW strike bulletin. He read 
an affidavit from an elderly Sheboygan man 
who had been a Kohler employee at the time 
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of the strike there in 1934 (with which the 
UAW had no connéction). In the shooting 
by company guards that broke the strike, 
the former employee's affidavit stated, he had 
been wounded by shotgun pellets fired by 
& company man named Lyman C. Conger. 

What made this far-off story dramatic was 
the fact that Lyman Conger is now the com- 
pany’s counsel at the hearings and he was 
sitting there as the affidavit was read. When 
Brierather finished reading, Conger rose and 
strode angrily forward. He denounced the 
affidavit as a lie and challenged anyone in 
the UAW to repeat the statement outside 
of the hearing room. It was brought out 
that Brierather himself, at the time of the 
1934 strike, had been working on a farm 20 
miles away. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by the noted 
British member of Parliament, Denis 
Healey, entitled “How To Start Disen- 
gagement,” from the March 31, 1958, is- 
sue of the New Republic magazine: 

Stripped to its essentials, disengagement 
means drawing the armed forces of NATO 
and the Soviet Union apart from one another 
and establishing joint control over the area 
in between. It implies substituting coopera- 
tion for conflict along the sensitive frontier 
of the cold war. Now that the thermonuclear 
stalemate offers no alternative to coexistence 
but no existence, both sides can expect to 
benefit by disengagement, since it provides 
the possibility of peaceful change in areas 
of great instability, and reduces the danger 
of an unnecessary world war should that in- 
stability nevertheless erupt in violent explo- 
sion. Above all, it represents a first step to- 
ward ending the futile, back-breaking, and 
perilous weapons race by establishing a pilot 
project in the techniques of arms limitation 
and control. 

I have outlined a concrete plan for disen- 
gagement in central Europe. What immedi- 
ately emerges from study of such a plan is 
that it involves a solution of some of the 
most intractable political problems of the 
postwar world. And though these problems 
become infinitely easier to handle in the con- 
text of military disengagement, even with 
good will on both sides the process is likely 
to take years rather than months. More- 
over, some of the purely military problems 
of disengagement—the problem of sanctions 
against aggression, for example—require the 
West to adapt its strategic doctrine and or- 
ganization to the revolution in military tech- 
nology. This adaptation is only just begin- 
ning, although it is Just as necessary if the 
West is to produce a military posture suitable 
for protecting the existing status quo in 
Europe. : 

The idea of military disengagement has 
figured in the diplomatic proposals of both 
West and East more than once in the last few 
years, but largely as an element in the prop- 
aganda battle. Now for the first time both 
sides are beginning to consider it seriously, 
and are examining the risks and opportuni- 
ties it offers with a caution they did not dis- 
play before. Under careful scrutiny disen- 
gagement is seen to involve an unprece- 
dented revolution in the political attitudes 
of both the West and Russia, since it as- 
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sumes a form of positive cooperation go’ 
far beyond the negative principles of ¢o. 
existence as defined in Communist doctrine, 
And some Western statesmen who are wont 
to see the cold war as a religious crusade are 
just as reluctant as the Communists tg 
envisage lasting cooperation. 

For all these reasons it is clear that at 
present neither side is likely to commit itseig 
in advance to a thoroughgoing program of 
disengagement such as I have proposed, 
Disengagement can take place only by 
stages, each of which is complete in itself, 
in the sense that it is fully susceptible of 
control by both sides, and that either side 
can halt the process of disengagement there 
if it feels it would be too dangerous to go 
further. Moreover, my own impression after 
intensive discussion with representatives of 
all the counties concerned is that, whatever 
they may say for propaganda purposes, none 
of the great powers will commit itself in 
practice at the moment either to the politi- 
cal neutralization of the Central European 
States or to the total evacuation of foreign 
forces. Thus the first stage in disengage. 
ment must be restricted to the reduction, 
not evacuation, of forces in the area con- 
cerned, leaving the existing structure of 
alliances unimpaired. 

In my opinign, the main western aim at 
the forthcomifg summit conference should 
be to reach ment with the Russians on 
& proposal for the limitation of armaments 
in Central Europe—this is by far the most 
important issue on which the bargaining 
poistions of ‘the two sides are sufficiently 
close together to justify a moderate opti- 
mism. A few’years ago Sir Anthony Eden 
made several proposals for a thinning out of 
troops in Central Europe, and it is often 
forgotten that he did so with the support of 
Mr. Dulles. The United Nations Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee last year came close to 
agreement on such a proposal: the main 
stumbling block was Western insistence on 
making a package deal which included 
agreement on several unrelated issues. 
There are signs that, having sacked Mr, 
Stassen, the United States administration 
may at last adopt his views on the unwisdom 
of seeking package deals: indeed the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee of the United 
States Senate has already asked the Gov- 
ernment to study pians for reduction of 
troops in Central Europe. Finally, the Com- 
munist governments have already tabled a 
proposal for arms limitation in Central 
Europe in the so-called. Rapacki plan. 

The Rapacki plan, as it stands, contains 
provisions which are so obviously weighted 
against the West that it can be consid 
only as an extreme position from which bar- 
gaining can begin, It proposes a total ban 
on the stationing or use of atomic weapons 
in Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
without any limitation on conventional 
forces in the same area. But the West can 
not hope to counter the immense prepon- 
derance of Russian forces in Central Europe 
without the use of atomic weapons—al- 
though it is conceivable that NATO’s atomi¢ 
weapons might be stationed outside Ger- 


many in peacetime, without great military — 


disadvantage. Moreover, the American and 
British NATO forces are being reorg 
and reduced in number with a view to fight- 
ing with atomic weapons. If they were for 
bidden the use of these weapons, it is doubt- 
ful whether they would stay on the Com 
tinent at all. : 
In the second place, it is technically im- 
possible to limit any disarmament plan #0 - 
nuclear weapons alone. Much of the nuclear 
ammunition now available is small ¢ 
to be hidden as easily as footballs, and ca@ 
be firéd from conventional artillery or car 
ried in small aircraft. Thus the inspection 
of a ban on nuclear ammunition would in- 
volve the right to examine every square 


of the territory concerned, Even so, it would 
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be impossible to prevent clandestine imports 
of nuclear ammunition in an cy. If 
the ban were extended to all possible means 
of delivering nuclear weapons, it would cover 
almost all weapons except the rifle, 1. e. 
would involve almost total demilitarization. 

Finally, the Rapacki plan involves dis- 
crimination against Western Germany as the 
only membér of NATO to be forbidden the 

ssion of nuclear weapons, although she 
gets thing in return hy way of progress to- 
ward reunifiction. On the contrary, inso- 
far as the fear of German nuclear weapons 
provides Russia with an incentive to con- 
sider disengagement in its wider sense, the 
Rapacki plan would enormously weaken the 
West’s bargaining position om German re- 
unification. Moreover, by accepting formal 
discrimination against Germany, NATO 
would create resentment against itself which 
might in time lead the Federal Republic to 
make its own approach to Russia. 

On the other hand, apart from limiting 
disarmament to nuclear wegpons alone, the 
Rapacki plan includes several dramatic con- 
cessions to the western position. It is the 
first proposal ever made in which the Rus- 
sians offer to equate Eastern Germany, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia on their side of 
the Iron Curtain with Western Germany 
alone on the NATO side. Im other words, 
they accept as an area for joint control 
very much the same countries as Mr. Gait- 
skell has proposed for his disengagement 
plan. In the second place they offer de- 
tailed provisions for physical supervision of 
the arms limitation through ground control 
teams—though the powers and location of 
such teams remain subject to negotiation. 
Finally, they have tried to meet western 
reluctance to have formal diplomatic con- 
tact with the Pankow regime in East Ger- 
many by agreeing that the agreement should 
be established through unilateral declara- 
tions by the governments concerned instead 
of by a common treaty. 

Not the least important aspect of the 
Rapacki plan is that it originated last Octo- 
ber in Warsaw without Soviet prompting 
or support. It represents the first impor- 
tant international initiative by a Commu- 
nist regime which is trying to assert its in- 
dependence within the Soviet bloc. Since 
Russia took up the Rapacki plan, it has been 
further devel in close cooperation with 
the other Communist states concerned. But 
there is overwhelming evidence to show that 
the Polish Government at least would wel- 
come constructive criticism by the West, and 
hopes for counter proposals which “will in- 
clude a limitation on conventional forces in 
the area. " 

It is now urgent that the western govern- 
ments should agree on concrete counter- 
proposals to the Rapacki plan which would 
aim at a balanced limitation of both con- 
ventional and nuclear armaments in the 
area. Such.a pro’ would involve no 
more inspectiomt™than the Rapacki plan. it- 
selfi—indeed it is the only way of making 
such inspection effective. The West could 
only gain by the establishment of arms lim- 
itation and control in central Europe. The 
Russians, too, would have everygreason to 
accept it, if, as they say, they have no inten- 
tion of using force to change the present 
status quo. 

The main argument against such a plan— 
particularly in Western Germany—is that 
by reducing the dangers of the present divi- 
Sion of Europe it reduces the incentive to 
end it. There is, of course, some truth in 
this argument. But I believe that the estab- 
lishment of arms lmitation and control 
would do far more to 
encourage the forces on both sides which 
want peaceful than to strengthen 
those who oppose it. The relaxation of ten- 
Sion would the peace camp in 
Russia itself as well as in the satellite states. 
And those in Eastern Europe who saw it as 
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the first step toward complete disengagement 
would be given hope where at present west- 
ern policy offers them only despair. The 
danger of a surprise attack by Russia’s over- 
whelming ground forces, ‘which is NATO’s 
main military preoccupation at present, 
would be enormously reduced, if not elimi- 
nated for good. Moreover, once the prin- 
ciple of a balanced reduction in both nuclear 
and conventional forces were accepted, it 
would be easy for the West to mobilize world 
support for massive reductions in Russia’s 
European armies. 

Inspection in itself would not-be a major 
technical problem in central Europe, since 
both sides are able to inspect one another’s 
forces there in great detail already through 
normal intelligence operations. What 
would be new if joint inspection were agreed 
is that the strength of the opposing forces 
could be published with international 
authority. For this reason_it would be 
desirable to involve the United Nations 
directly in the agreement, and to include 
neutral representatives in the inspection 
teams. This would still further increase the 
political disadvantages and military difficul- 
ties of mounting a surprise attack. 

In my opinion, the change in the whole 
climate of the cold war if such a scheme 
were put into practice would in itself en- 
courage rapid further progress toward com- 
plete disengagement. And it would be pos- 
sible in any case to set a time limit for the 
first stage—to insist that if further progress 
were not made within, say, 5 years, each 
side was free to denounce the agreement 
and return to the status quo ante. It is 
possible that such a time limit might be 
necessary to persuade the West German Gov- 
ernment to accept a first stage in arms limi- 
tation without any progress toward reunifi- 
cation. 

In any case, it will be easier to take the 
first step this year than at any time in the 
future. At the moment the power of deci- 
sion lies overwhelmingly with the three nu- 
clear great powers. As nuclear weapons be- 
come more widespread, either within the 
Western alliance or outside, it will become 
ever more difficult to coordinate a collec- 
tive policy of disarmament and disengage- 
ment. 

In my first article, I described the way in 
which the logic on thermonuclear strategy 
threatens to disintegrate the Atlantic alli- 
ance. The present failure of the leading 
Western powers to offer any political hope 
for an end to the cold war is equally dam- 
aging to allied unity. NATO will survive 
only if it adapts itself to the tremendous 
changes which have taken place in the 
world since it was founded 9 years ago. But 
if it fails to adapt itself céllectively to these 
changes it cannot prevent its members from 
trying to adapt themselves individually. -A 
policy of disengagement is not an alterna- 
tive to the Western alliance—it is the only 
way of keeping the Western alliance effec- 
tive. NATO will have a vital role even after 
the whole program of disengagement has 
been completed, as the indispensable basis 
to insure that the agreement is respected. 

At-this final stage in the argument, I find 
that supporters of official Western policy will 
concede that disengagement is in the West- 
ern interest, and start arguing that for this 
reason Russia will never accept it—and 
therefore we should not put it forward. I 
have tried to show that in fact disengage- 
ment is in the interests of humanity as a 
whole—the Russians have no less an interest 
in it than the West, because they live on 
the same planet. But even if the Russians 
do not accept it today, that is no reason why 
the West should not propose it. After all, 
we know for certain that Russia will not ac- 
cept NATO’s present policy for a European 
eettliement. Moreover, she can reject NATO’s 
present policy without suffering any harm in 
world opinion, since no one, even” in the 
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West, believes that our present demands are 
reasonable. If, on the other hand, the 
Kremlin rejected proposals for disengage- 
ment, it would lose heavily in support— 
among the peoples of the Communist states 
no less than in the West and the uncom- 
mitted world. 

Even disengagement is not an end in it- 
self. It must be seen only as part of a far 
wider development. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether it would be possible to preserve 
a system of disengagement in central Europe 
for long unless progress were made in other 
fields and other areas toward cooperation 
between the West and the Communist world. 
It would be difficult for the two camps to 
cooperate in Europe if they were in bitter 
conflict in the Middle East and the West 
Pacific. Moreover, the countries of central 
Europe would be unlikely to accept special 
limitations on their“military and diplomatic 
freedom for long unless they saw hope of 
other countries accepting similar limitations. 
Thus disengagement must ultimately lead to 
world disarmament, involving America and 
Russia themselves as well as countries in 
between. 

It may seem pathetically over-optimistic 
even to hint at such. a thing today. Yet 
there is truth in the trite old platitude that 
in the long run world government is the 
only alternative to race suicide. The dis- 
covery of atomic power is a milestone in 
the history of mankind beside which even 
the discovery of fire assumes minor im- 
portance. For mankind has achieved the 
power to destroy itself at a time when its 
social organization as an anarchy of sover- 
eign states accepts war as a normal means 
of producing change. Unless mankind can 
reorganize its international relations so as 
to eliminate war as an instrument of policy, 
the discovery of atomic power may prove to 
be not a milestone, but a gravestone. Dis- 
engagement offers hope of beginning this 
reorganization in the area where it is most 
urgent and necessary. If there is a better 
hope in any alternative, those who reject 
disengagement have a clear duty to say 
what it is. 





Needed More Than Ever: Vocational 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have been interested in vocational 
education and it is always up for ex- 
tended comment each year that we have 
an appropriation before the House. 
Prof. H. M. Hamlin, chairman of agri- 
cultural education, University of Illi- 
nois, has written an article for the Na- 
tion’s Schools for March 1958. I thought 
those Members of the House who have in 
the past been deeply interested in voca- 
tional education would be interested in 
the comments of Dr. Hamlin. Mr. 
Speaker, the article is herewith appended 
in full: 

NEEDED More THAN EVER: VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 
(By H. M. Hamlin) 

We must not fail to recognize that voca- 
tional education is an important means of 
contributing to the solution of many of the 
critical problems of education that are now 
under discussion. 
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We want an educational program that will 
meet our national needs. Vocational educa- 
tion was brought into the schools because 
a national need for it was felt. It has con- 
tributed for more than 40 years to meeting 
national needs. The need for vocational 
education, sensed a half century ago, has 
been greatly intensified and it will increase. 

It is a little odd that many who feared 
a few years ago that American educators 
were being influenced by Russia now want 
us to copy Russian education. If Russia is 
to be our example, we should at least be 
clear,regarding the nature of Russian edu- 
cation. It is not, as some would have us 
‘believe, simply education of the intellec- 
tually elite in science, mathematics, and 
engineering. 

THREE LEVELS IN RUSSIA 


Counts has reported that “the system 
evolved in the first 10 years of Soviet power 
recognized 3 levels of occupational quali- 
fication and training—lower, middle, and 
higher. The first corresponds roughly to the 
category of semiskilled and skilled labor, 
the second to that of semiprofessional, and 
the third to that of professional. Based on 
the schools of general education and articu- 
lating with them at various points, a wide 
range of institutions was established to pre- 
pare youth for the three levels of qualifica- 
tion.” 4 

The technicum, one of the institutions for 
nonprofessional vocational education, alone 
enrolled 1,800,000 students in 1954 compared 
with 1,600,000 enrolled irf the higher institu- 
tions, according to Counts.* Many other in- 
stitutions for providing vocational education, 
particularly for adults, have been developed, 
including institutions for offering evening, 
part-time and correspondence courses and 
programs for agricultural workers. The So- 
viets claim to have trained, during the last 
15 years, more than 744 million young work- 
ers in 500 narrowly specialized trades.* 


ISSUES NOT NEW 


But we do not have to look to Russia for 
the issues regarding vocational education. 
They were thoroughly discussed during the 
decade 1907 to 1917 before the adoption of 
the National Vocational Education Act. 
Unfortunately, most of this generation has 
forgotten the discussions of 40 years ago, 
or has never heard of them. 

An eminent commission appointed by Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson reported in 1914: 
“While many different kinds and grades of 
vocational education will always be required, 
the kind most urgently demanded at the 
present time is that which will prepare 
workers for the more common occupations 
in which the great mrass of our people find 
useful employment.”’ 

This statement is equally true today. Said 
the commission: “There is a great and crying 
need of providing vocational education of 
this character for every part of the United 
States—to conserve and develop our re- 
sources; to promote a more productive and 
prosperous agriculture; to prevent the waste 
of human labor; to supplement apprentice- 
ship; to increase the wage earning power.of 
our productive workers; to meet the increas- 
ing demand for trained workmen; to offset 
the increased cost of living. Vocational 
education is therefore needed as a wise busi- 
ness investment for this Nation, because our 
national prosperity and happiness are at 
stake and our position in the markets of the 
world cannot otherwise be maintained. 


“The social and educational need for voca- 
tional training is equally urgent. Widespread 





7 Counts, George S.: The Challenge of So- 
viet Education, p. 158. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1957. 

2 Ibid., p. 164. 

* American Vocational Journal, 32: 31 (De- 
cember) 1957. 
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vocational training will democratize the edu- 
cation of the country: (1) by recognizing 
different tastes arid abilities and giving an 
equal opportunity to all to prepare for their 
life work; (2) by extending education 
through part-time and evening instruction 
to those who are at work in the shop or on 
the farm. Vocational education will indi- 
rectly but positively affect the aims and 
methods of general education: (1) by devel- 
oping a better teaching process through 
which the children who do not respond to 
book instruction alone may be reached and 
educated through learning by doing; (2) by 
introducing into our educational system the 
aim of utility, to take-its place in dignity 
by the side of culture, and to connect educa- 
tion with life by making it purposeful and 
useful. Industrial and social unrest is due 
in large measure to a lack of a system of 
practical education fitting workers for their 
callings. Higher standards of living are a 
direct result of the better education which 
makes workers more efficient, thus increasing 
their wage earning capacity.” * 

Everything that has happened since 1914 
emphasizes the wisdom of the commission’s 
pronouncement. The acceptance of voca- 
tional education by the public has exceeded 
even the more optimistic expectations. Un- 
anticipated values have emerged, particularly 
the contributions which have been made to 
the general purposes of our school systems 
in fields such as agricultural education and 
home-making education. 

Enrollments in nationally aided classes 
grew to 3,413,159 in 1955-56. Though the 
national vocational education acts have re- 
quired only that national funds be matched 
by State and local funds, the States and 
communities contributed more than $142 
million and the National Government con- 
tributed only $33 million in 1955-56 to the 
cooperative program. In addition, the States 
and communities supplied the buildings and 
equipment used. The program has appealed 
to out-of-school youths and adults, as well 
as to high-school students; in 1955-56 
1,855,630 of 3,413,159 enrolled were in part- 
time or evening classes. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT 


For more than 40 years the Congress of 
the United States has repeatedly reaffirmed 
its support of vocational education. Its ap- 
propriation for 1957-58, $40,888,412, is the 
largest in our history. 

State legislatures have uniformly added 
their endorsements. In a test vote on funds 
for vocational education in the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1957, the senate voted 53 
to 0 and the house, 114 to 3, to continue the 
appropriation made in the previous 
biennium. 

Thousands of advisory committees made 
up of representatives of agriculture, busi- 
ness, homemaking, and industry have been 
glad to spend extensive amounts of time in 
guiding and supporting local and State pro- 
grams of vocational education. 

A group of 23,928 Michigan citizens, most 
of them parents of schoolchildren, were 
asked in 1951-52 to indicate what they would 
be willing to pay for, in addition to good” 
education in the 3 R’s, health, and science, 
even if it might add to their school taxes. 
Seventy-four percent said they would be 
wiling to pay for instruction in a vocation 
and 61 percent said they would pay for in- 
struction in home and family living, one of 
its phases. : 

By any criterion, vocational education in 
the public schools has been one of the 
greatest successes of the century. 

More and better vocational education is a 
modern necessity. Our civilization is de- 





*Report of the Conimission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education, vol. 1, p. 12. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25,D.C. 1914, 
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pendent upon technology. Our national de. 
fense is dependent upon it. It has frequent. 
ly been estimated that about 15 traineg 
technical workers are necessary for each pro. 
fessionally trained person. 

We should not deceive ourselves into be. 
lieving that private businesses and indus- 
tries will provide all of the vocational edy. 
cation needed. It is true that the largest 
businesses and industries do a remarkable 
job in training their workers. Their spokes. 
men are those most likely to be heard 
There are, however, no adequate public pro- 
visions outside the public schools for the 
vocational education of farmers, housewives, 
and those engaged in the smaller businesses 
end industries. Those omitted from private 
training plans constitute at least 80 percent 
of the population. There are few businesses 
or industries that do not welcome related 
programs of vocational education in the 
local schools. ‘ 

. Neither should we be deluded by those who 
believe that public agencies other than the 
public schools, such as the extension service 
in agriculture and home economics, are do- 
ing the job so well that no activity on the 
part of the public schools is needed. Many 
of these agencies are serving exceedingly 
well the purposes they were created to serve, 
but they were always intended to supple- 
ment, not supersede, the public schools, 

If we were thinking only of providing the 
best public schools possible, we should want 
strong programs of vocational education in 
them to care for individual differences, bal- 
ance the theoretical with the practical, and © 
relate public education to all elements of 
the public. , 

If we needed vocational education in the 
public schools in 1914, as President Wilson's 
commission thought, or in 1917, as the Con- 
gress of the United States thought, we need 
it far worse in 1958. If we should weaken 
or destroy it, we would “kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg.” 

One example may suffice. Before vota- 
tional education was introduced into the 
schools, there was fear in well-informed 
circles that population increases would 0c- 
cur faster than food for the population 
could be increased. We had been able to 
provide food for a growing metropolitan 
population by settling new land, but by 1910_ 
almost all of the new land had been settled. 
The country was becoming industrialized 
and cities were growing at an unprecedented 
rate. However, for the last 10 years, our 
problem has been, not a shortage, but @ 
surplus of food. In 1910, the farm popula 
tion was one-third of the total population; 
now it is 12 percent of the total population. 

There were more than 6 million farms in 
1910; now about 2 million farms produce 
the food we consume. The Director of Re- 
search of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has estimated that, if farmers 
had farmed in 1950 as they were farming in 
1940, the housewives of the country would ~ 
have paid $10 billion more for food in 1950 
than they actually paid. Many factors have 
brought about the revolutionary increases 
in agricultural efficiency, but vocational ed- - 
ucation in agriculture in the public schools 
must be listed as one of the most important. 


Though great progress in public school 


vocational education has been accompl 

we are in an era when much thought needs 
to be given to its future. The rethinking of 
vocational education should involve boards 
of education, citizens committees, admin- 
istrators, vocational teachers, and other 
teachers. Vocational education .has never 
been what it should have been; rapid changes 
call for types of vocational education -differ-_ 
ent from any that would have served in the 
past. 

There has been too much separation of 
vocational and general educators, : 
John Dewey and many others have shown 
that vocational and general education can 
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not really be separated. But in spite of 
arrangements which separate artificially, 
there is more communication between voca- 
tional and general educators than there has 
peen at any previous time, and the way 
seems open for cooperative thinking and 
planning. 

We have attempted to do too large a part 
of the task of vocational education in the 
secondary schools. These schools can pro- 
vide the beginnings of vocational education 
for some and they can provide counsel about 
yocations and preparation for vocations. 
But serious vocational education is largely 
to be done with persons beyond high school 

If we are ever to do what is needed in 
yocational education, we must forego the 
concept that schools are for children and 
youth, and accept the idea that schools are 
for any who need education, whenever in life 
they need it. 

We need institutions for education beyond 
the high school, far different from the tra- 
ditional 4-year colleges and universities, 
which will be accessible to everyone in the 
United States who is above high school age. 
We have pieces of these institutions of the 
future in the metropolitan communities; 
junior colleges, vocational schools, technical 
institutes. The smaller cities and the farm- 
ing communities are largely unserved by 
‘any of them. Any post-high-school institu- 
tion we build should provide adequately for 
preservice vocational education for’ youth 
and inservice vocational education for adults 
of all ages. Such an institution removes 
from the high school the burden of provid- 
ing more vocational education than it can 
appropriately provide. It makes possible 
serious and realistic vocational education, 
given at ages when students can best use it. 

Comprehensive, balanced, well-knit pro- 
grams of vocational education are few. 
Meny schools provide only 1 or 2 types 
of vocational education. Educational pro- 
grams in agriculture, distributive occupa- 
tions, homemaking, and trades and indus- 
tries are much too commonly distinct pro- 
grams. Counseling is not well related to vo- 
cational education. We have not yet made 
vocational education an integral part of our 
school systems as we had hoped. 

Those who believe that the public schools 
may serve the public interest in ways that 
private education is unlikely to serve it may 
well be concerned about allowing private 
groups to assume the full responsibility for 
vocational education. If the public schools 
default, we shall have more and more voca- 
tional education by corporations, labor 
unions, and farmers organizations. These 
groups serve legitimate educational func- 
tions, but we would not turn over to them 
all responsibility for nonvocational educa- 
tion. There are equally good reasons why 
they should not have exclusive responsibil- 
ity for vocational education. 

Responsible school officials, school staffs, 
and representative citizens might well review 
their local situations to see whether they 
have not already gone too far in turning 
agricultural education over to farmers, in- 
dustrial education to éorporations ‘and labor 
Unions, and business education to business 
groups, though these types of education are 
conducted in the public schools and are 
presumably conducted in the public interest. 

We want quality in our educational pro- 
grams. There is no area of education in 
Which quality performance is more easily 
seen than in vocational education. Serious 
students in vocational education must meet 
the standards of the vocation they are en- 

or have entered. Could there by any 
better way of getting quality? 

We want our high school students to ma- 
ture and to take their work seriously. Vo- 
cational education does more to mature them 
ao other forms of education because of its 
‘ite contacts with the serious business of 
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We must think more about local or area 
institutions which will provide -vocational 
education and other types of education 
beyond the high school. We are worried 
about overcrowding our colleges. With 54 
percent of our high school graduates going 
to college, we should be. It is obvious that 
54 percent of them are not going to be needed 
in the professions, though some professions 
need more workers than they have. With an 
increasing percentage going to college, we 
are starting to remake our secondary schools 
into college preparatory schools on the prem- 
ise that almost anyone may go to college. 
Thus we indicate that we expect that voca- 
tional education is to be provided by the 
colleges and that the local secondary schools 
will be absolved of any responsibility for it. 


FUNCTIONAL TRAINING NEEDED 


We want more teaching of science and 
mathematic and we want these subjects 
taught functionally. It should occur to us 
that the vocations for which training is 
needed require science and mathematics and 
that vocational educators must see that their 
students are taught these subjects thor- 
oughly and functionally if they are to be 
proficient in their chosen occupations. 

We don’t want to waste those who are 
professionally trained in jobs others could 
do. We hear of a shortage of engineers, but 
we hear also that a high percentage of engi- 
neers are doing work of less-than-engineer- 
ing grade. Vocational schools provide the 
helpers they need. Similar situations pre- 
vail with respect to all of the other profes- 
sions. 

We want butter as well as guns. It is 
possible to have it only if we produce more 
skilled workers than we have ever had; 
vocational education produces them. 

Actually, there is no real danger that voca- 
tional education in the public schools will 
suffer as a result of current discussions which 
emphasize science, mathematics, college 
preparation, and education for an intellec- 
tual elite. The raucous voices we are cur- 
rently hearing are drowning each other out. 
The public schools are still controlled by the 
people of 49,000 school districts, 48 States, 
and the Nation, and the people have made 
clear their intentions regarding vocational 
education. 

The present danger is that schoolmen and 
school board members may not understand 
the public attitude toward vocational edu- 
cation and may temporarily heed the vocal 
minorities who do not understand it either. 
School administra.vors who would like to be 
around for a while would do well to give 
vocational education more attention, not 
less attention, during the next few years. 





Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
related material: 

Miamt, Fia., March 23, 1958. 
Hon. Apam C. PowELL, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a former Prime Minister and 
President of the Cuban Senate, I read with 
unusual interest your remarks of March 20 
on the floor of the House. 
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Heartiest congratulations for your coura- 
geous and gallant intervention in behalf of 
my country. Through such speeches, and by 
supplying such information to your col- 
leagues in the House, you are contributing 
mightily to the defense of democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere and to amicable rela- 
tions between your great country and mine. 

You will be interested to know that I have 
just written a letter to the Honorable Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, in 
which I question the advisability of continu- 
ing American military assistance to Dictator 
Batista, especially in view of the fact that 
he has violated repeatedly the mutual de- 
fense agreement. I also pointed out in my 
letter that, since there exists in Cuba a state 
of domestic hostility or civil war, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can and should 
recall its military mission from Habana. To 
do nothing is to proclaim that the United 
States Government is backing Batista in his 
struggle to maintain himself in power, in 
opposition to the expressed wishes of the 
Cuban people. 

I enclose, for your information, the fol- 
lowing papers: 

1. A newspaper report (before censorship 
was imposed) of the barbaric tortures in- 
flicted upon a 50-year-old schoolteacher, and 
the courageous protest of the attendant 
doctor. 

2. A copy of a letter written by a group of 
11 magistrates to the supreme court, in 
which they stress the lack of guarantees for 
the judiciary in Cuba. Batista, through the 
armed forces, prevents the judges from 
acting. 

3. A copy of my statements to the Ameri- 
can press during my recent visit to Wash- 
ington. You will note that I criticize the 
State Department, the Pentagon, and the 
Inter-American Defense Board. 

4. My thoughts on why the Cuban Peace 
Commission was doomed to failure. Al- 
though this document is out of date because 
the Commission failed a few days after I 
prepared it, it does show that there is no 
solution to thg Cuban crisis as long as 
Batista is in pewer. 

Hoping you will continue to work for 
amicable Cuban-American relations, I re- 
main, 

Gratefully yours, 
MANUEL ANTONIO DE VARONA. 





TORTURES UNDER BATISTA 


The distinguished educator, Mgss Esther 
Milanés, was subjected to unbelievable tor- 
tures after she was arrested last February 
24. She was kept at the 12th district police 
station until the 27th of that month, when 
she and another woman were released, after 
undergoing barbaric and cruel tortures. 
Here’s how the doctor’s report reads: 

“The patient presents multiple bruises and 
lacerations in the gluteal regions (buttocks) 
as well as lesions over-all her body, serious 
internal injuries in the vagina, and deafness 
due to destruction of her tympanum (ear- 
drums) .” 

In connection with this case, Dr. J. A. 
Presno, a distinguished physician, has sent 
the following letter to the president of the 
supreme court: 

HaBana, March 8, 1958. 

“HONORABLE Sir: According to the press, 
Miss Esther Milanés has accused certain po- 
lice officers of grave and inhuman treatment. 

“The indescribable odyssey suffered by my 
patient, performed with inconceivable sad- 
ism, makes evident not only a threat to our 
most elemental human rights, but also a 
lack of respect toward womankind. This 
respect, which we men owe to all women, is 
tied up with the love we feel for our moth- 
ers, who gave us life. 

“As a son, a husband, and a father, I ap- 
peal to this, the highest court in our land, 
to demand an investigation of these serious 
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eharges” (as reported by the newspaper Ex- 
eelsior, Havana, Cuba, March 9, 1958). 





LacK OF GUARANTIES FOR THE JUDICIARY IN 
CUBA 


The following letter, sent by a group of 
magistrates to the supreme court, demands 
guaranties for the judicial branch of the 
government and describes the terrible con- 
ditions prevailing now in Cuba: 

“Never before in the history of our coun- 
try had the administration of justice been 
so ridiculed and mocked. For example, a 
soldier shot to death a judge’s 2 sons; 2 
magistrate’s homes were riddled with bul- 
lets, while a bomb exploded in another; a 
judge was imprisoned and kept without 
food; 2 men, due to appear in court, were 
found dead. 

“All vices are exploited by the same people 
who are paid to prosecute them. The list 
ef murdered citizens grows by day and the 
assassins are not prosecuted. 

“A fire has broken out or a bomb has 
exploded in every single court building; a 
man was found shot to death a short dis- 
tance from the supreme court and the killers 
have not been found 

“In some municipalitigs violent deaths are 
reported daily, but the judges are prevented 
from acting by the armed forces.” (Re- 
ported by the press on March 9, 1958, and 
signed by 11 magistrates.) 





STATEMENTS TO THE AMERICAN Press BY Dr. 
MANUEL ANTONIO DE VARONA, WHO WAS 
PRIME MINISTER AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
CUBAN SENATE IN CuBA’s LasT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT, WHICH Was OVER- 
THROWN BY BATISTA ON MarcH 10, 1952 
On my way through Washington, I wish 

to inform the press about the most recent 

barbaric acts committed by Batista’s dic- 

tatorship. a 
In addition to the students, farmers, 

workers, and professionals murdered daily, 

Batista is employing physical torture on 

suspects and political prisoners, regardless 

ef age, sex, or physical condjtion. The most 

tragic case is that of Esthef Milanés, a 50- 

year-old schoolteacher, who was brutally 

beaten up by the police in Habana. This 
infamy has been denounced to the Supreme 

Court by Dr. J. A. Presno, a distinguished 


physician. Details are given in a separate 
sheet. 
I feel it is ridiculous to tell the free 


world thag Cuba belongs to the family of 
democratic nations and to keep an American 
military mission there. The mission, whose 
task is to train Cuban officers for conti- 
mental defense, in reality. only. serves to 
prepare officers to defend a crumbling dic- 
tatorship which is finding an ever-increas- 
ing wave of popular resistance and to squash 
the democratic aspirations of all the Cubans 
who oppose Batista. 

The concept of hemispheric defense and 
@ mistaken interpretation of the principle 
ef neutrality toward recognized govern- 
ments, confuses public opinion fn Latin 
America. Since this policy is applied equally 
to democratic governments and dictatorial 
regimes, Latin Americans see in this Ameri- 
can attitude an open support of American 
dictatorships. 

These errors may be due to the inexperi- 
ence of ambassadors who are not career 
Officers and who do not inform their gov- 
ernment properly of the conditions preva- 
lent in the dictatorship countries. Another 
source of errors is the Pentagon; still an- 
other is the American Defense Board. The 
designation of officers on good-will missions 
and the granting of medals to the high 
military officers who guide and direct the 
killings and tortures of the dictator's 
enemies usually come from these organiza- 
tions. 

In the case of Cuba, misguided policies 
are creating ill will among the Cubans and 
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placing this Government in an untenable 
position, for it is contradictory to fight 
dictatorships in Europe and Asia, while not 
doing the same in Latin America. 

It is impossible to play the part of world 
leaders of democracy while military and 
technical help, as well as arms, are given to 
despotic governments, enemies of democracy, 
which is one and indivisible. 

In short, I protest against the military 
help being extended to Dictator Batista, first 
because it serves to keep in power an un- 
popular government, and, second, because 
Batista violates the letter and the spirit of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. 

The worst instance to date of this viola- 
tion was the inhuman attack against the 
open city of Cienfuegos, when tanks and 
airplanes put down by force the uprising 
of September 5, 1957. These were arms sup- 
plied to Batista by the United States Gov- 
ernment in conformity with the provisions 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
for the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 





Wuy THE New CuBAN PEACE CommMrIssION Is 
INVALIDATED FROM THE START 


(Confidential to high U. S. Government 
officials and legislators) 


As a former Prime Miiister and President 
of the Cuban Senate, I would like to tell 
you, quite’ frankly, why the new Cuban 
Peace Commission is doomed to failure from 
the start. 

1. Batista has already outmaneuvered the 
church. As you know, the Roman Catholic 
Church is very powerful in Cuba, but it had 
never before intervened in political affairs. 

The proclamation made by the Cuban 
episcopacy was, at first, a hard blow to Ba- 
tista. But the dictator is a master strate- 
gist. He managed to talk the church lead- 
ers into naming a peace commission formed 
by lay leaders with whom he has always 
maintained the closest friendship. Thus he 
tricked the church into turning over its ef- 
forts to a pro-Batista group. In other words, 
it’s another stall to consolidate himself in 
power. 

2. The men who make up the new peace 
eommission are not qualified to carry out 
its high objectives impartially or adequately. 
Here’s why: 

Dr. Cuervo Rubio is a former Vice Presi- 
dent who served under Batista and is the 
doctor of Batista’s wife. 

Dr. Raul de Cardenas has received big fa- 
vors from Batista in the past. 

Mr. Victor Pedroso, banker, intimate friend 
of the Batista family, has had large financial 
dealings with the present regime. 

Rev. R. P. Gonzalez, prior to becoming a 
priest, was under secretary of agriculture in 
the Batista government. He also used to be 
assistant to Martinez Saenz, predient of the 
National Bank of Cuba. 

Thus it is obvious that the above men 
could hardly be expected to tell Batista to 
go in order to make way for a new national 
government, as suggested by the episcopacy. 

3. The opposition parties-have already re- 
jected the idea of any coalition government 
which includes Batista. There was a time 
when Cubans would have settled for elec- 
tions, guaranteed civil rights or almost any- 
thing else. The Cuban situation has de- 
teriorated to such an extent, however, that 
the only acceptable condition is: Batista 
must go. Unless the tyrant goes, the Cuban 
problem will remain unsolved. 

In conelusion, if any one doubt Batista’s 
intentions, let him read his speech, given 
today March 10, the sixth anniversary of his 
treacherous military coup. Im very plain 
language he stated that there would be no 
concessions ferthcoming, except elections in 
June on his own terms. 


‘TO THE PEOPLE OF CUBA 


Once again the Aggregate of Cuban Institu- 
tions—made up of religious, fraternal, pro- 
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fessional, civic, and cultural organizationg— 
wishes to express publicly its 


opinion in regard to the possibilities of soly. 


ing, without bloodshed, the grave crisis affect. 
ing the nation, and to demand, from the 
government, the kind of decision this mo. 
ment calls for, if we, in this last and desperate 
effort, are to avoid the impending collapse of 
our fundamental state institutions. 

This association, whenever it has raised its 
voice, has done so with a sense of responsi. 
bility and a belligerent attitude for 
and has often expressed, in frantic appeals, 
that it was necessary to arrive at a just 
solution of our grave national crisis. Fearfyj 
of the risk that uncontrolled passions would 
sink the nation into anarchy, it announced 
that, in such a contingency, these Cuban in. 
stitutions would know how to fulfill their 
duty. 

The moment has arrived. The government, 
by ignoring all the appeals for peace and by 
depending on armed might, has provoke@ 
with that attitude the reaction of the young 
men and women of Cuba, who have ex. 
changed their schoolbooks for war equip. 
ment and have started a general movement 
full of heroism and sacrifices, now admired 
and followed by all the social classes in our 
country. Against them, through 6 long, 
agonizing years, the regime has mobilized its 
entire repressive apparatus, which has been 
systematically employed with unsurpassed 
cruelty. Upon defenseless women and help- 
less adolescents has fallen the continuous and 
unmerciful weight of security forces in a 
manner having no parallel in the history of 
civil wars. 

The regime has refused to look into the 
motivations behind our youth's actions, and, 
after subverting the juridical order of our 
state through an act of force, has suspended 
again all constitutional guaranties, having 


just announced a new drive to recruit 7,000 — 


soldiers that might silence, in a war of ex- 
termination, all protests. It will all be in 
vain: the. number of victims will increase, 
but the rebel movement will extend itself, 
because next to the young people and with 
them, both openly and clandestinely, is 
standing by the whole nation. 

The people, witnessing with utter amaze- 


ment the continuous flow of blood of its best 


human reserves, fails to understand this war 
of extinction, and cannot comprehend why 
the military supporters of this regime are 
fighting so hard to defend a government fe 
pudiated by the people. 

The spectacle which Cuba’s martyrdom 
offers to the world has not roused the fee 
ings of those who seized power and who 
pretend to keep it against the will of all. 
‘No one hears the loud and excruciating out- 
cry of mothers. No one listens to the voice 
of institutions not devoted to any particular 
sect, while the word uttered with pain by 
our venerable, episcopacy receives, by Way 


of answer, the deceiving, harsh imposition of 


an obstinate will to rule. . 

The Aggregate of Cuban Institutions has, 
thus far, proposed reconcilable formulas and 
civilized understandings. But now, aware of 
the fact that our nation is on the verge of 
collapse, we serenely demand the end of the 


present regime, since it has been unable to — 


carry on the normal functions of government 
and to fulfill the high aims of sta 
As we request the discontinuance of the pres- 
ent administration through the abdication of 
those in the exeeutive branch, and the dis« 
solution of Congress, we are moved mainly 
by the instinct of social preservation, our 
intention being to contribute, in this mannef, 
to the reestablishment of peace by 
the only cause that prevents a civilized 
solution. 

This petition visualizes and carries with it 
the formation of a provisional 
formed by citizens of 


by all the vital forces of our 1a 


designated 
tion, amd having, as its aim, the pacification 


of the country through the adoption of the — 
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ry measures that may lead, in a brief 

jod, to free elections under full democratic 

ranties, thus fulfilling our historic 
destiny. 

To that end, the provisional government 
will confine itself to a minimum: program, 
fundamentally containing the aims. listed 
pelow. The said government will: 

(a) Respect private property and be under 
obligation to fulfill all agreements and pacts, 
whether bilateral or in conjunction with the 
United Nations, as well as all and 
liabilities contracted by the republic, de- 
ferring to the congress the faculty of de- 
termining, at an opportune time, if they 
were contracted according to our constitution 
and our laws. 

(b) Will declare null and void all the 
sentences dictated by the tribunals of the 
republic and courts-martial held after March 
10, 1952, dealing with political offenses in- 
tended to overthrow the,sregime instituted 
on that date. 

(c) Govern itself, Insofar as its peculiar 
nature permits, by the constitution of 1940, 
which will prevail especially in regard to 
individual rights. 

(d) Exercise the legislative powers of 
government, limiting itself to the promul- 
gation of laws strietly necessary for its good 
functioning, thus facilitating the return to a 
constitutional regime by popular consent. 

(e) Give preferential treatment to laws 
promoting the start and development'of an 
electoral process culminating in the designa- 
tion of constitutional officials. 

It is the understanding of this association 
that this is the only solution to save Cuba 
from chaos at this dramatic hour of its 
existence. Conscious, as we are, that we lack 
the power to remove the regime by force, we 
urge our citizenry to resist oppression by 
uniting closely and by exercising the rights 
that the constitution grants to free men 
everywhere. . 

Hapana, March 15, 1958. 

Signed by Confederacion Nacional de Pro- 
fesionales Universitarios, Colegio Nacional 
de Abogados, Colegio Nacional de Agrimen- 
sores, Colegio de Abogados de la Habana, 
Colegio Nacional de Arquitectos, Contadores 
Publicos, Estomatologico Nacional, Doctores 
en Ciencia y en Filosofia y Letras, Farmaceu- 
tico Nacional, Federacion de Ingenieros, In- 
genieros Civiles, Ingenieros Electricistas, 
Colegio Medico Nacional, Medico Municipal, 
Peritos Quimicos, Agronomos-y Azucareros, 
Trabajadores Sociales, Medico Veterinario 
Provincial de la Habana, Provincial de 


Periodistas, Asociacion Nacional de Maestros 


de Escuelas Privadas, Profesores y Maestros 
de Ingles, Teenicos Industriales, Juventud 
Masculina de Accion Catolica, Catolica Uni- 
versitaria, Concilio Cubano dp Iglesias Evan- 
gelicas, Club de Leones, Lyceum Lawn Tennis, 
Supremos Consejos de la Masoneria, Federa- 
tion Nacional de Escuelas Privadas, Logias, 
Ingenieros Quimicos e Industriales, 


. tressing Batista’s dictatorship, 
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2. There is at present a widespread belief 
in Cuba that the United States Govern- 
ment is supporting Batista’s ruthless dic- 
tatorship in contradiction to the repeatedly 
declared American policy in favor of world 
freedom and democracy. This belief is but- 
prolonging 
the terrible civil war now ravaging the coun- 
try and seriously impairing the prestige and 
good will of the United States in Cuba. 

3. The generalized Cuban belief in the 
United States support to Batista is based 
on the following facts: 

(a) The great zeal in the application of 
the Neutrality Act against anti-Batista exiles 
and the unnecessarily rude treatment ap- 
plied to them, as shown by the recent 
(Pebtuary 14, 1958) handcuffing of Dr. Car- 
los Prio Socarras, former constitutional 
president of Cuba, deposed by Batista; 

(b) The public demonstrations of friend- 
ship from the United States Army to the 
Cuban Army, as shown by the bestowal of 
one of the highest United States military 
decorations to the chief of the Cuban Air 
Force (November 1957) shortly after Colonel 
(now General) Tabernilla had ordered and 
led the bombardment and strafing of the 
open city of Cienfuegos (September 5,'.1957) 
and the widely ‘publicized praise lavished 
upon Batista by General Shepherd, Chair- 
man of the Inter-American. Defense Board 
(December 1957). 

(c) The continuous shipments of arms to 
Batista, supplied freely or almost freely 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment of March 7, 1952, in spite of the openly 
known fact that Batista is using these arms 
to crush, and not defend, democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere, contradicting the pur- 
pose of the agreement and of the United 
States acts which authorized it and which 
supply the funds with which these ship- 
ments are financed; and 

(d) The maintenance of a United States 
Army mission in Cuba that is giving the 
Cuban Army technical advice on the strat- 
egy and tactics of the current warfare 
against the Cuban people, in spite of the 
fact that article 5 of the Army Mission 
Agreement of August 28, 1951, clearly stipu- 
lates that the agreement “will be subject 
to cancellation at the initiative of Govern- 
ment of the United States or of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, at any time, when any one 
of the two governments finds itself involved 
in internal or external hostilities” (the 
quote is a-translation of the Spanish text). 

4. The undersigned consider that it is not 
improper for them to inform their United 
States colleagues of the above-mentioned 
facts, that may be of interest to them be- 
cause of their bearing on the foreign policy 
of the United States, on the current world 
struggle for freedom and democracy, on the 
American prestige and good will abroad and 
on the welfare of one of the three closest 
neighbors of the United States. The under- 
signed also consider that it is not improper 
for them to request the moral support of 
their United States colleagues for their 
noble cause and hope that this information 
and this reqtiest of sympathy will be thus 
interpreted by the United States Senators 
and Congressmen and not construed as an 
attempt to interfere in their affairs or in- 
fluence their conduct. 

5. If any United States Senator or Con- 
gressman would like to obtain additional 
information on the facts described in this 
memorandum, the undersigned would be 
pleased to supply it to them, either in writ- 
ing or personally, going to Washington if 
necessary or desirable. Requests for addi- 
tional information or personal contact 
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should be sent to: Dr. Lincoln Rodon, 5121 
Alton Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Miami, March 27, 1958. 

Dr. Lincoln Rédon (Demdécrata Party) 
Former President of the House of 
Representatives; Former Congress- 
man From Oriente Province; Dr, 
José Manuel Gutierrez (Ortodoxo 
Party) Former Senator From Ma- 
tanzas Province; Dr. Manuel Bisbé, 
Pormer Leader of the Ortodoxo 
Party in the House of Representa- 
tives; Former Congressman From 
Havana Province, President of the 
Ortodoxo Party; Dr. Rafael Domi- 
nador Pérez (Ortodoxo Party), For- 
mer Congressman From Pinar Del 
Rio Province; Dr. Roberto Garcia 
Ibafiez (Ortodoxo Party), Former 
Congressman From Oriente Proy- 
ince; Dr. Bernardo Utset (Ortedoxo 
Party), Former Congressman From 
Oriente Province; Dr. Segundo 
Curti (Auténtico Party), Former 
Congressman From Havana Prov- 
ince; Dr. Ruben Alonso (Auténtico 
Party), Former Congressman From 
Oriente Province; Dr. Antonio Acos- 
ta Borges (Nacional Party), Former 
Congressman From Havana Prov- 
ince; Dr. Wifredo Figueras (Demé6- 
crata Party), Former Congressman 
From Camaguey Province, 


ANNEX TO THE MEMORANDUM 


1. For those Members of the United States 
Congress that may not be familiar with re- 
cent Cuban developments, a brief outline of 
the origins and evolution of Batista’s dicta- 
torship follows. 

2. On March 10, 1952, 82 days before the 
scheduled presidential elections in which he 
himself was a candidate supported by a 
small minority, Fulgencio Batista led a mili- 
tary coup, making himself chief of state 
in charge of organizing and directing the 
executive and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment and assuming all their functions. 
Following the coup, Batista suspended the 
constitution, prevented Congress from meet- 
ing, actually shooting the capitol building 
when Congress tried to meet, prevailed over 
the courts, reorganized the army, navy, and 
police forces, dissolved the political parties 
and canceled the presidential elections 
scheduled for June I, 1952. 

3. Two and a half years after the coup, 
on November 1, 1954, Batista held rigged 
elections in which he was elected President. 
The elections were not only rigged but uni- 
lateral, Batista being the only candidate. 
All the opposition parties but one, abstain- 
ed; and the one that did not abstain, with- 
drew a few days before the election, owing 
to the violence and fraud used against it. 
Even members of the parties supporting 
Batista admitted publicly that there had 
been frauds and violence in the November 
1954 elections. 

4. Batista continues in power and his 
regime continues to have the same dictator- 
ial nature that it has had from its incep- 
tion. The constitution was nominally re- 
established after the 1954 elections, but its 
basic rights are continually being suspended 
and marital law declared. Furthermore, 
with or without martial law, Batista has vio- 
lated all political freedoms and human 
rights, imprisoning, torturing and assasinat- 
ing his political enemies with utter ignor- 
ance of the courts. 

‘5. Batista has sabotaged all the efforts 
made by prominent Cuban citizens and in- 
stitutions in favor of a peaceful and digni- 
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fied settlement of Cuba’s problem. In March 
1956, the great Cuban patriot and elder states- 
man, Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, President 
of the General Assembly of the League of 
Nations, invited delegates from Batista’s and 
opposition parties to seat together and dis- 
cuss a solution. The meeting raised great 
hopes but was broken by Batista’s delegates 
on a point of procedure. The failure of the 
negotiations closed the door to peaceful so- 
lutions and lit the fire that has been ravag- 
ing Cuba since then; few weeks after the 
meeting broke a group of army officers re- 
volted, led by Colonel Ramon Barquin, 
Cuban member of the Inter-American De- 
fense Board and in successive months re- 
bellion flamed in Matanzas and Santiago 
de Cuba; Fidel Castro landed and started 
its successful and ever growing guerrilla 
warfare, in Oriente; the presidential palace 
in Havana was attacked and almost taken; 
the Corinthia expedition landed in the 
northern coast of Oriente Province; the 
navy garrison of Cienfuegos uprose and oc- 
cupied the city, that was later unmercifully 
bombarded by Batista’s air force; several 
plots were discovered in the army, navy, and 
air force and Havana police; strong guerril- 
las began to operate in the central part of 
the island and Castro’s men beat the army 
repeatedly and spread all throughout 
Oriente’s Province. Simultaneously ~with 
these events, a wave of sabotage against 
cane fields, sugar mills, sugar warehouses, 
tobacco warehouses, manufacturing plants, 
hotels, movie houses public buildings, trains, 
and buses has been rising in tempo up to 
its current volume: at present, all schools 
are closed, trains do not circulate by night, 
movie houses and stores are empty,  insur- 
ance premiums have risen twentyfold and 
each week costs the country hundreds of 
human lives and several million dollars. 

6. It is not the purpose of this memoran- 
dum to describe Batista’s terror or to enu- 
merate its thousands of victims, which in- 
clude women, children less than 15 years of 
age, students, workers, farmers, merchants, 
including two presidents of the National Stu- 
dents Federation, physicians, lawyers, and 
congressmen. Two fellow congressmen have 
fallen victim of Batista: Dr. Menelao Mora, 
member of the house of representatives for 
the Cuban Revolutionary Party (Autentico), 
killed while valiantly fighting in the attack 
on the Presidential Palace, and Dr. Pelayo 
Cuervo, senator for the party of the Cuban 
peopie (Ortodoxo) and its president and 
leader in the senate, arrested by members of 
the police forces and assasinated in the out- 
skirts of Havana on March 13, 1957, under 
the direct orders of Dictator Batista. 

7. Following a standard practice of Latin 
American dictators, Batista is at present try- 
ing to perpetuate himself in power by elect- 
ing a puppet successor. Elections for this 
purpose were scheduled for the forthcoming 
June 1 and have been now postponed, 
owing to the current state of civil war, for 
November 3 of this year. The electoral plans 
are supported by Batista’s men and some so0- 
called opposition parties, but public opinion 
repudiates them as a fraud. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1958, Cardinal Arteaga and all the 
archbishops and bishops of Cuba addressed 
the country requesting the formation of a 
government of national union, implicitly 
asking Batista to step aside. On March 15, 
the national colleges (associations) of 
lawyers, medical doctors, civil engineers, elec- 
trical engineers, agronomical engineers, me- 
chanical engineers, architects, doctors in 
philosophy and literature, doctors in political 
and economic sciences, teachers, pharma- 
cists, public accountants, dentists, veteri- 
nanians, chemists and sugar chemists; the 
Federation of Catholic Youth, the Cuban 
Council of Evangelical Churches, the Su- 
preme Council Grade 33 of Freemasons, the 
women’s club, and Lions club and 18 other 
national organizations signed a petition for 
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Batista’s resignation, for the sake of peace 
and freedom, in a momentous and historical 
document. These utterly unusual steps 
taken by the Catholic and Evangelical 
churches and by nonpolitical organizations 
that together represent the whole of Cuba’s 
learned middle class\show the state of des- 
peration that the Cuban society has reached 
and apnounces the new dawn of democracy 
in Cuba. 

Dr. Lincoln Rédon (Demdécrata Party), 
Former President of the House of 
Representatives, Former Congressman 
From Oriente Province; Dr. José Man- 
uel Gutérrez (Ohtodoxo Party) For- 
mer Senator From Matanzaas Prov- 
ince; Dr. Manuel Bisbé, Former Leader 
of the Ortodoxo Party in the House 
of Representatives, Former Congress- 
man From Havana Province, Pres- 
ident of the Ortodoxo Party; Dr.-Ra- 
fael Dominador Pérez (Ortodoxo 
Party), Former Congressman From 
Pinar Del Rio Province; Dr. Roberto 
Garcia  Ibafiez (Ortodoxo Party), 
Former Congressman From Oriente 
Province; Dr. Bernardo Utset (Orto- 
doxo Party), Former Congressman 
From Oriente Province; Dr. Segundo 
Curit ‘(Auténtico Party), Former 
Congressman From Havana Prov- 
ince; Dr. Ruben Alonso (Auténtico 
Party), Former Congressman From 
Oriente Province; Dr. Antonio Acosta 
Borges (Nacional Party), Former 
Congressman From Havana Province; 
Dr. Wifredo Figueras (Democrata Par- 
ty), Former Congressman From Cama- 
guey Province. 

MiaMI1, March 27, 1956. 


SPEECH BY Dr. MANUEL BIsBE 


A paragraph of the speech made by Dr. 
Manuel Bisbe, president of the Cuban Peo- 
ples Party (Ortodoxo), in the meeting held 
in the Flagler Theater of Miami on the 16th 
of March 1958, honoring the memory of Dr. 
Pelayo Cuervo Navarro in the first anniyer- 
sary of his death. In his speech Dr. Manuel 
Bisbe raises the issue of a revision of the 
Latin American policy of the State Depart- 
ment. 

“The dictatorship of Batista is in its last 
stages. It will fall as fell the dictatorships 
of Rojas Pinilla in Colombia and of Perez 
Jimenez in Venezuela. The America of Boli- 
var, of Juarez, and of Marti will be free as is 
the America of Washington. But what hurts 
us is the support that is being given to dic- 
tators, and that arms sold to them for the 
defense of the hemisphere against the Com- 
munist Ganger, are used instead against the 
people. What hurts us is that a plan of 
general elections be supported despite facts 
that have proved that we were right and that 
Ambassador Smith was wrong. Batista can- 
not govern with a free press, and if he estab- 
lishes censorship he cannot maintain order 
either. Let us go toward a democratic 
Latin America. Yet in the face of the grave 
situation of disorder that prevails in Cuba, 
how can the State Department think that 
general elections can be called notwithstand- 
ing the shameful collaboration that a few 
politicians of the so-called opposition are 
lending to the infamous comedy of general 
elections? The people of our America, with 
the support of decent army officers who are 
not willing to use their arms against democ- 
racy but to place them at its service, are 
helping to lay the foundations of a new era 
of freedom in our sister republics. Let 
Washington rectify its policy. You cannot 
hurt people and expect them to trust you 
afterward. Let the Americas be democratic, 
and if strength is made use of, let it be 
against dictatorships, and never against de- 
mocracy, for I do not admit in the inter- 
American relationships any other attitude 
than to isolate dictatorial governmient; be- 
cause the time has come that governments 
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understand, as long ago our peoples have 
understood, that the blow stricken to dg. 
mocracy in any of our brother countries isa 
mortal blow to the very heart of oy 
America,” 





Building Communism’s Military Maching 
With the Hands of Non-Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


. Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state. 
ment by the Committee of One Million: 
LEADING AMERICANS APPEAL TO JAPAN oN 
RED CHINA TRADE—BIPARTISAN COMMITTEE 
Warns THAT JAPANESE TRADE WITH Rm 
CHINA MEANS DE Facto RECOGNITION 


In a statement issued today, the Commit- 
tee of One Million (against the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations) 
appealed to the Japanese people and govern- 
ment to reconsider the recent trade agree. 
ment signed by private Japanese business- 
men and Red China. The statement was 
issued by the organization's steering commit- 
tee, including Senators Paul H. Douglas 
(Democrat, Illinois) and H. Alexander Smith 
(Republican, New Jersey); Representatives 
Walter H. Judd (Republican, Minnesota) 
and Francis E. Walter (Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania); Charles Edison, former Secretary of 
the Navy and Governor of New Jersey; Jos- 
eph C. Grew, former United States Ambassa- 
dor to Japan and Under Secretary of State, 

The Committee of One’ Million, which in- 
cludes in its membership 22 United States 
Senators and 88 Congressmen, cited the polit- 
ical connotations inherent in this presum- 
ably “private” Sino-Japanese trade agreé- 
ment which calls fer “* * * favorable cus 
toms treatment and complete freedom of 
trayel for Red China’s representatives; the 
use of secret telegraphie codes needed for 
Red China's business operations in Japan; 
the right to have an unlimited number of 
Chinese Communist employees; and, per- 
haps most important to the Chinese Reds, 
the right to hoist the flag of Red China in 
Japan which is the beginning of de facto 
recognition of the Peiping regime.” 

The committee’s statement said: “Such 
special concessions to Communist China 
amount to publicly inviting open subver- 
sives into Japan to strengthen the pro-Com- 
munist movement there and to exert added 
pressure for official recognition of the Péi- 
ping regime by Japan as well as to provides 
cover for the widespread Red spy apparatus. 
This is a direct threat to the internal secu- 
rity of Japan and, indirectly, to the security 
of all free-world interests.” : 

The committee said that it sympathized 


with Japan’s need to trade and pledged that . 


they, as individual Americans, would do all 
in their power to assure reciprocal trade be- 
tween Japan and the United States. They 
stated however, that: “It makes it especially 
difficult for Americans who favor fair and 
reciprocal trade agreements between the 


United States and Japan to promote w 


policy when our friends choose also to bul 
the potential aggressive power of 
enemy.” ‘ 


The committee cited some of the poten> 


tial war material which the Japanese DUB 
nessmen have agreed to ship to Red . 
as part of their agreement: “* * * 


stock and railway equipment, ships and a 
sels, various types of heavy and precisiol 


. 
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machinery, ingot copper, aluminum mate- 
rials, steel plate, steel tubes, and sheet iron. 

as the scrap metal some Americans 
shipped to Japan was returned in the form 
of bombs, so may this materiel be returned— 
to Japan and the United States—in the 
same manner.” 

The bipartisan American committee ap- 
pealed to Japan and our other allies “not 
to build communism’s military machine-— 
with the hands of noncommunists. * * * 
The Committee of One Million, which rep- 
resents the sentiments of tens of millions 
of the American people against any 
strengthening of our enemy, calls 
on all free nations to stand fast against 
tyranny by refusing to arm the tyrant with 
the products of free labor. We call on our 
friends, especially Japan, to think long and 
pard before ratifying any agreement with a 
regime which could only serve to weaken our 
common defense against Communist imper- 


The Committee of One-Million’s statement 
warned against repeating the mistakes of the 
past: “One of the basic causes of the great- 
est tragedy our world has ever experienced, 
World War II, was the greed of some people 
in all the nations of the world who put the 
dollar, the yen, the franc, and the pound 
above the security of their own countries 
and, indeed, the lives of their own children. 
There are some in the United States who 
must share this blame. It was this relative 
handful who, for the sake of being ‘realistic’ 
about trade, shipped tons of scrap metal to 

which enabled its war party to seize 
control of the Japanese Government, against 
the interests of both the people of the 
United States and Japan, and spread the 
horrors of war throughout Asia. It is these 
men who put profit above country and above 
honor—in Japan, in the United States, and 
throughout the world—who must forever 
share the responsibility of the deaths of tens 
of mililons in World War II.” 

Among other leading members of the Com- 
mittee of One Million with headquarters at 
17 Park Avenue, New York City, are Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Mr. Henry R. Luce, Adm. 
William F. Halsey, Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 
and Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 

BumpiInc COMMUNISM’s Mi.irary MACHINE 

WirH THE HANDS OF NoN-CoMMUNISTS— 

An APPEAL TO SANITY 


(Complete text of Committee of One Million 
statement on trade with Red China, April 2, 
1958) 


On June 9, 1957, the Committee of One 
Million published “An appeal to all free 
men” in the international edition of the New 
York Times, entitled “No Trade With the 
Enemy.” 

At that time the committee stated: 
“Throughout history trade with the enemy, 
whether he be actual or potential, has been 
considered the lowest form of treason in all 
cultures and all nations. Any trade with 
Communist China .would, in effect, be 
strengthening an avowed enemy of the free 
World. There are those individuals who cry 
out that opposition to trade with Red China 
is unrealistic. 


such @ course would invite disaster 


Peasement of tyranny during the 1930 
tipitated the holocaust of World War 


a belieye it is realistic to commit sui- 
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“The free world is faced with an issue of 
transcendent importance, namely the at- 
tempt to build up Communist China’s econ- 
omy and prestige through expansion of trade, 
universal recognition and its admission to 
the U.N. Such action would be a tragic mis- 
take. It would effectively block efforts for 
peace and dishonor the philosophy of demo- 
cratic freedom which all free men cherish.” 

THE ILLUSION OF 600 MILLION CUSTOMERS 


In the months that followed, the situation 
regarding trade between Communist China 
and many nations of the free world has 
deteriorated. On May 30, 1957, Great Britain 
virtually ended its embargo on trade with 
Red China except for actual arms and ammu- 
nition embargo, which was imposed when 
the Peiping regime was actively fighting U. N. 
forces in Korea (including soldiers from 
Great Britain)—a war which has yet to be 
ended by the signing of a peace treaty. 

Some other nations were quick to follow 
suit. One by one they relaxed and even 
dropped their embargoes, attracted by the 
illusion of profit and by belief in the Com- 
munist promises of, 600 million customers on 
mainland -China. They did not take into 
account, however, that slaves make poor cus- 
tomers. They still do not seem to recognize 
the impossibility of a free economy trying to 
compete on an equal basis with a govern- 
ment-controlled economy based on slave 
labor. 

TRADE WEAPON FOR RED POLITICAL ADVANCES 


Nations that attempt to foster economic 
relations with Communist China should look 
back at the words of Lenin on the subject 
of trade, which are dogma to the Communist 
world: “We Communists shall be able to di- 
rect our national economy if we succeed in 
utilizing the hands of the bourgeoisie in 
building up this economy of ours and in the 
meantime learn from this bourgeoisie and 
guide the economy along the road that we 
want it to go, that is, to build communism 
with the hands of non-Communists * * * 
sell at the higher prices, buy at the lowest 
price; ‘when living among wolves, howl like 
wolves.’ As for exterminating all the wolves, 
as would be done in a rational human society, 
we shall live up to the wise Russian proverb: 
‘Don’t boast when going to war, boast when 
returning from war.’ 

The Communist mentality, as epitomized 
by its leaders who still boast that “we 
will bury you,” and only recentiy an- 
nounced “We declare (economic) war on 
you,” cannot separate economics and trade 
from political advances for the Communist 
world. The tyrant has always used trade 
as a weapon. One of the basic causes of the 
greatest tragedy our world has ever experi- 
enced, World War II, was the greed of some 
people in all the nations of the world who 
put the dollar, the yen, the franc, and the 
pound above the security of their own 
countries and, indeed, the lives of their own 
children. 

There are some in the United States who 
must share this blame. It was this relative 
handful who, for the sake of being “realis- 
tic” about trade—“if we don’t do it, some- 
one else will”—shipped tons of scrap metal 
and tankers of oil to Japan which enabled 
its war party to seize control of the Japanese 
Government, against the interests of both 
the people of the United States and Japdn, 
and spread he horrors of war throughout 
Asia. It is these men who put profit above 
country and above honor—in the United 
States, in Japan, and throughout the world— 
who must forever share the responsibility of 

e deaths of terns of millions in World 

‘ar II. ‘ : 
JAPAN, LATEST FREE NATION TO ATTEMPT 

WITH THE ENEMY 


Once again, the world watches history re- 
peat itself, leading us all slowly to another 
period of carnage and disaster. The latest 
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step in this repetition of history is being 
made by a people whom we Americans con- 
sider as good friends and as one of our 
strongest allies today in the Far East—the 
free nation of Japan. On March 5, 1958 a 
“private” trade agreement was concluded in 
Peiping by a delegation of Japanese business- 
men and a so-called independent Chinese 
Communist delegation. One of the inde- 
pendent Communist negotiators was Lei Jen- 
min, a Vice Minister of the Peiping Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. These Japanese 
businessmen have agreed to send to Red 
China, among other commodities, such po- 
tential war materiel as: rolling stock and 
railway equipment, ships and vessels, vari- 
ous types of heavy and precision machinery, 
ingot copper, aluminum materials, steel 
Plate, steel tubes and sheet iron. Just as 
the scrap metal some Americans shipped to 
Japan was returned in the form of bombs, 
sO may this materiel be returned to Japan— 
and the United States in the same manner. 


RED POLITICAL DEMANDS ON JAPAN 


In this so-called independent trade agree- 
ment the Communists have already included 
stiff political demands, demands which not 
only affect Japan but also affect freedom’s 
stake in the Pacific. The agreement pro- 
vides, among other benefits for Communist 
Chinese Government officials in Japan, favor- 
able customs treatment and complete free- 
dom to travel; the use of secret telegraphic 
codes needed for business operations; the 
right to have an unlimited number of em- 
ployees; and, perhaps most important to 
the Chinese Reds, the right to hoist the flag 
of Red China in Japan which is the begin- 
ning of de facto recognition of the Peiping 
regime. Such special concessions to Com- 
munist China amount to publicly inviting 
open subversives into Japan to strengthen 
the pro-Communist movement there and 
to exert added pressure for official recogni- 
tion of the Peiping regime by Japan, as well 
as to provide a cover for the widespread Red 
spy eibaranne. This is a direct threat to 
the internal security of Japan and, indi- 
rectly, to the security of all free world in- 
terests. The Nippon Times, one of the most 
respected and influential newspapers in Ja- 
pan, foresaw this danger over 7 years ago. 
In an editorial dated September 13, 1951, 
the Nippon Times said: “* * * the impact 
of a powerful nation with a fanatical ideol- 
ogy cannot fail to be felt here. China’s 
trade must become a means of spreading its 
doctrine.” Japan has recently been ad- 
mitted to membership in the United Nations, 
which is still officially at war with the regime 
that sends its commercial representatives 
to infiltrate Japanese economic and political 
life. Even though this is an agreement be- 
tween private Japanese businessmen and 
the government of Communist China, the 
Japanese Government must give its official 
sanction because of the political questions 
involved. 

Another major political accomplishment 
of this agreement, favorable to the Com- 
munists’ plan of divide and conquer, is the 
serious split it has caused between two of 
our strongest allies in the Far East—Free 
China and Japan. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE RESPECT THE NEED FOR 
JAPANESE TRADE OUTLETS 


We respect and sympathize with our Japa- 
nese friends’ need to trade and we, as indi- 
vitiual Americans, will do all in our power 
to assure reciprocal trade between allies. On 
March 27, 1958, the President of the United 
States called for a liberal foreign trade pol- 
icy of reciprocity between ourselves and all 
our allies by saying that “* * * we cannot 
find safety in economic isolation -at a time 
when the world is shrinking. * * * America 
will move forward strongly along the clear 
road to greater strength at home, expanding 
trade with other free nations to assure 
greater security and opportunity in a 
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friendlier world for this and succeeding gen- 
erations * * * we can best serve this great 
mission today by keeping our country firmly 
on its chosen course of fostering life-giving 
trade among the nations.” 

President Eisenhower speaks of free trade 
among free nations. That is the field which 
offers tremendous opportunities and possi- 
bilities for expansion of beneficial trade. To 
seek trade by building up the aggressive po- 
litical and economic power of such an 
avowed enemy of freedom, as Communist 
China is an act bordering on insanity and 
potential national and international suicide. 
It makes it especially difficult for Americans 
who favor fair and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments between the United States and Japan 
to promote such a policy when our friends 
choose also to build the potential aggressive 
power of our enemy. 

AN APPEAL TO OUR FRIENDS 


Once again, the Committee of One Mil- 
lion, which represents the sentiments of tens 
of millions of American people against any 
strengthening of our common enemy, calls 
on ail free nations to stand fast against tyr- 
anny by refusing to arm the tyrant with 
the products of free labor. We call on our 
friends, especially Japan, to think long and 
hard before ratifying any agreement with a 
regime which could only serve to weaken our 
common defense against Communist im- 
perialism, 





What Makes the Mare Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31,1958 . 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Gerald W. 
Johnson, which appeared in the New Re- 
public magazine of March 31, 1958. 

Mr. Johnson properly takes this Re- 
publican administration to task for its 
failure to learn from past mistakes, It 
is indeed sad when the main program 
President Eisenhower comes forth with 
is exhortation to Madison Avenue for 
better advertising and advice to the con- 
sumer to look for bargains during a re- 
cession in which prices have gone up 
rather than declined. 

The article follows: 

WuaT MAKES THE MARE Go? 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

The most hopeless poiltical comment ever 
uttered is, “They have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing,” a French pessimist’s note 
on the restored Bourbons. 

But when Herbert Hoover repeats word for 
word a speech he made in 1931; when the 
incumbent President repeats the former 
President's assurance that “‘prosperity is just 
around the corner”; and when the incoming 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce echoes George F. Baer, the Frengh 
comment becomes a most apt description of 
the restored Republicans in Washington. 

Baer‘s unforgettable remark, made in the 
midst of a great.coal strike in 1902, was, 
“The rights and interests of the laboring 
man will be protected and cared for—not by 
labor agitators, but by the Christian men:to 
whom God in His infinite wisdom has given 
the control of the property interests of the 
country.” 

In 1958 William A. McDonnell, new head 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
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seys that the recession will be overcome 
“primarily in the marketplace rather than 
on Capitol Hill.” That is to say, we shall 
all be “protected and cared for” by “the 
Christian men” who have control of prop- 
erty. Mr. McDonnell has neither forgotten 
Baer, nor learned wherein Baer was a jack- 
ass; Mr. Hoover has not forgotten his speech 
of 1931, and neither he nor Mr. Eisenhower 
has learned wherein that speech was ridi- 
culous. 

By the executive branch at this moment 
the “trickle down” theory of prosperity is be- 
lieved as firmly as it was believed by Cool- 
idge, who led us into the panic of 1929, 
and by Benjamin Harrison, who led us into 
the panic of 1893, and by Grant, who led us 
into the panic of 1873. None questioned 
the wisdom and virtue of “the Christian 
men.” And in each case “the Christian 
men” played hell with prosperity. 

They have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. Eisenhower has the gall to declare 
that the present trouble centers in the dur- 
able-goods industry, so if we rescue heavy 
industry, all will be well. “What is good for 
General Motors is good for the United 
States.” Assure Mr. Plutocrat continuance 
of his dividends and Mr. Plutocrat will “‘pro- 
teot and care for Draggle-Tail Bill, for is 
not Mr. Plutocrat a Christian man to whom 
God in His wisdom has given property? 

No attention-is paid the opposing theory, 
that all too‘often Mr. Plutocrat is “not a 
Christian man but a subspecies (Homo sus) 
of the Suidae, whose ruling passion is deter- 
mination to get all four feet into the swill- 
trough. Yet Draggle-Tail Bill tends to en- 
tertain that theory when 5 million of his 
kind are jobless. 

Nobody in the administration seems cap- 
able of mastering the simple idea that what 
has pinched off prosperity is the agoniz- 
ing cost of living that has taken more and 
more of us out of the market for durable 
goods. Nobody in Washington seems able to 
imagine that bringing prices down would 
send buying up. The price structure is too 
holy to be touched. 

For to lay unhallowed hands on prices 
might precipitate what is the ultimate hor- 
hor in the eyes of those who have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. This apoc- 
alyptic doom has been described, with im- 
mense financial success, in a piece of fiction 
turned out by some little sister of the rich 
under the title of “Atlas Shrugged.” Atlas 
is another name for Baer’s Christian men to 
whom God has given everything, including 
care of the rest of us. Atlas, in the story, 
got tired of our ingratitude and shrugged, 
whereupon we all pitched headlong into 
ruin, 


Baer, starting life as a printer, could cer- 
tainly read, and as a college man he could 
presumably read a book; therefore he might 
have winced at the literary style of this novel. 
but he would have approved its philosophy. 
Hoover and Eisenhower ought to approve, 
and their surrounding tycoons do approve 
as is shown by the way the book has sold. 


Yet all this approval does not establish any 
relation between the fiction and the fact. 
The country is obviously om the descent to 
Avernus, but a great many Americans doubt 
that it is because Atlas shrugged. ‘They in- 
cline to the opinion that Atlas has once 
more stumbled over his own feet and fallen 
flat.on his silly face. 

For when it comes to making things, 
whether swords and spears or plowshares and 
pruning-hooks, Atlas is good, Atlas indeed 
is matchless. But when it comes to law- 
giving, which is to say, dealing with the 
minds and spirits of men, Atlas is out of his 
class and makes a godawful mess of it, be- 
cause the acquisitive instinct, a powerful 
and valuable stimulant in the realm of eco- 
nomics, is rang poison in the realm of the 
arts, including the art of government. 
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Some of us superficial observers guesseq 


this as early as 1953, when the first Eisen. 
hower Cabinet turned out to be compose 


of nine millionaires and a plumber; for we. 


knew, pace the proverb, that money alone 
does not make the mare go. 





Democracy in Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY — 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. — Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Giddings Public School at 
Giddings, Tex., located in the 10th Con. 
gressional District which I am privy. 
leged to represent, sponsored an essay 
contest among its students, the topic of 
which was “Democracy in Action.” 

Because of the nature of the subject, 
I feel that the Members of Congress wil] 
be interested in reading the essays of 
Miss Betty Ruth Schroeder and Miss 
Delores Wagner, who tied for the first 
place award. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I respeetfully request that 
the following essays be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
(By Delores Wagner) 

“We the people of the United States”—sim- 
ple words we may hear every day, yet not 
really realize the meaning of. Behind those 
words of the preamble of the Constitution 
is the heroic story of fear, bravery, suffering, 
hardships, war, bloodshed, and death of our 
forefathers to “form a more perfect union, 


establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- © 


lity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” — 

Making ours a free and independent coun- 
try is an amazing and picturesque battle, but 
the joys and freedoms we enjoy is another 
story in itself. 

Simply expressed in the first amendment 
are our basic freedoms—as religion, speech, 
press, assembly, and petition. Our wide par- 
ticipation makes our Government one “of the 


people, by’ the people, and for the people” | 


America is a many people—coming from dif- 
ferent lands, worshiping in different ways, 
yet who have worked together to make the 
United States a world leader. This country 
has experienced two world wars and knows 
it needs to keep at a pitch of high running 
a thoroughly efficient armed force for the 
continued existence of a democracy. - 


People of foreign lands look to our coun - 
try as the golden door—to the Statue of 
Liberty, which lifts her lamp to light the — 


path which will lead to world peace 


~the globe. : 


The founding of the United States bas 
been a bold and exciting experience of hi 
man intelligence, freedom, and brotherhood. 
So far; this policy, with the help and guid- 
ance of God, has been a success. Its future 
as a democracy depends on the intelligence, 


good will, and sense of responsibility of com- 


ing generations. 


You—you are a symbol of democrady. , 


What will you do? 

If you are a good American, you will 
say, “I am a symbol of Gemocracy. I will 
my part to keep this country strong and 






and help make it a country of which We 
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world will be proud. I will do my best, with 
the help of God, because I am an American.” 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
(By Betty Ruth Schroeder) 


Democracy is the American way of life: 
This means @ great deal to every man, 
woman, and child, American democracy is 
not a question of what race is superior, or 
what religion is best, or what class of peo- 
ple ought to run the country and enjoy its 
advantages. We say it’s the individual that 
cunts. Every citizen has as much to say 
about his welfare and the way he wants to 
see the country run as anybody else in it. 
Everybody has @ right to believe anything 
he pleases. You May speak your mind freely 
on any subject under the sun, but you can- 
not force your ideas on another. You are 
free to do as you please just so long as you 
do not please to do something that inter- 
feres with the rights of somebody else. Ev- 
ery individual has a right to go where he 

s, to work at what every trade he 
eases and to own whatever property he can 
purchase. The three words equality, liberty, 
and freedom belong to every individual. 
They mean more to any one than they can 
fully realize. 

The hope of liberty more than anything 
else in the world, has given meaning to life, 
Liberty, we know, is gained only by struggle 
and it can be kept only by everlasting vig- 
ilance, This reminds us of the sacrifices of 
the veterans of our Nation. They paid a 
tremendous price to make us a free nation. 
Millions have given their lives for this great 
cause of freedom. Many others suffered 
physical or mental impairment. Moreover, 
there are tens of thousands of widows and 
orphans who mourn the death of husbands 
and fathers who died in battle or in the 
line of duty. All of these paid a price that 
we hight enjoy liberty and our way of life. 

There isn't any government in the world 
that protects the home as the American Gov- 
emmment does. A home under the American 
plai is the most important institution in the 
Nation. There are many who wonder why 
the home is so important. Here are only a 
few reasons: It’s the place where many pow- 
erful influences are at work to shape the atti- 
tude of the child toward life and his fellows. 
It's here that he first learns tolerance, char- 
ity, and love. He must learn to carry his 
share of the burdens and responsibilities of 
the family, and in return he shares in its 
happiness and achievements. He learns self- 
— and he learns loyalty and coopera- 

This week the students of all public schools 
in Texas should be especially reminded of 
their wonderful privileges of having a chance 
to aitend schools. Most of the youths are 
able to finish high school and many are able 
to go to college. We are also given a right 
to choose our own careers. Most of the 
young people don’t realize how lucky they are 
until they take a, look at the Communist 
countries, where most of the boys and girls 
can only go as far as the fourth grade, because 
of the high tuitions. Few are able to go to 
high school, and very few can go to college. 

cannot choose their career. The rights 
and privileges of free men under a constitu- 
tion have a special place in the education of 


boys and girls in America. Free public edu-~ 


cation is a most important principle in a de- 
mocracy. It is in our schools that we learn 
7 _ the responsibilities of democratic 


Here in America the people have more 
hours of leisure than the people in dictator 
‘ountries. Hours we can use in the pursuit 
of happiness. We have time to visit our 


- fight a limited war. 


‘than Russia’s, 
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of freedom and a good bit of security. It is 
also a great deal of fun. 
The only way America can reach its goal 


is for each individual, in his own life ta 


hold fast to the great truths on which Amer- 
ica was founded—freedom and justice for all. 
Surely, our democracy is a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

This country got started right. It is going 
to stay right so long as the people who live 
in it remember the way it got started, what 
it has tried to do, and what it stands for. 

Our democracy was founded on noble prin- 
ciples and, by and large, we the people have 
stuck to them. However, it is true that some 
dark pages have crept into our history. We 
do not pretend that our record is perfect. 

Perhaps all of us should stop a moment 
to breathe a short prayer of thanks to our 
God for having been so gracious, and help- 
ing us make America the greatest place on 
earth in which to live. 





No More Little Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker. I commend to the attention of 
this House another splendid article by 
Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky. 

The article follows: 

No More LITTLE Wars 
(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky) 


Once again I am greatly concerned lest 
the United States make a tragic mistake in 
its military policy. We are watching the 
most confusing debate in history on our na- 
tional defense. 

Yet this is clear: We will not achieve the 
military strength we need to survive until 
‘our defense planners grasp one central fact. 
It is that unless we take leave of our strate- 
gic’ senses America will never again have to 
I make this prediction 
because the logic against small wars, though 
little understood, is overwhelming. 

I know that this statement will be chal- 
lenged repeatedly. Protests may be even 
stronger than those made against three pre- 
vious forecasts I made in This Week. But 
all three predictions have proved accurate. 
Now let’s turn to prediction No. 4: No More 
Little Wars. 

It has been argued that the United States 
and the U.S. S. R. are locked in a nuclear 
stalemate. Now that we have proved our 
ability to launch satellites, this deadlock has 
been extended into outer space. It has been 
‘concluded, therefore, that nuclear war is too 
horrible to contemplate and that both sides 
will try to resolve the issue by fighting lim- 
ited wars. The case for America fighting 
such wars has already been well stated in 
the press, in the Rockefeller report and 
before Congress. I disagree. It is my con- 
viction that it would be fatal to base our 
overall strategy on this concept. To explain 
my reasoning, I must first define the terms 
“total war” and “limited war.” 

Total war is one fought primarily between 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. in 
which each side makes a supreme effort to 
destroy completely the other’s capacity to 
fight and in which any and all nuclear 
weapons are utilized. 

Limited war is one in which the forces 
of communism and the United States may be 
involved but it. originates in territory other 
America’s, or their allies’. 
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Neither side has any intention of letting 
the conflict spread to its homeland and each 
side believes that its objective can be ac- 
complished by a limited investment of man- 
power and weapons. As part of this con- 
cept, some people assume (falsely, I believe) 
that each side would confine itself to con- 
ventional preatomic weapons, as was the 
case in Korea, Indochina, and Suez. 

I am convinced that: 

1. We cannot win a limited war fought 
with traditional forces, regardless of whether 
conventional or nuclear weapons are used. 

2. We can make limited war impossible if 
we make clear to the world that we possess 
a retaliatory force with the strategic scope 
and tactical flexibility to crush aggression 
and so preserve the global status quo. 

3. We can generate a great economic 
abundance to share with the rest of the 
world by concentrating on a single deterrent 
force, and thefeby we can prove that freedom 
is dynamic and beneficent. 

The average American may ask why it is 
necessary for him to be concerned with mili- 
tary theories. My answer is this: As long 
as our strategists see the need to prepare 
for little wars they will urge expenditures 
for an endless variety of weapons and lim- 
ited-war forces to wage all kinds of action, 
all over the world. Thus our money and in- 
dustrial and scientific effort will be wasted 
on all sorts of hardware and secondary proj- 
ects, from invasion barges to aircraft carriers. 
This, in turn, is bound to bring unbearable 
taxes, rationing, price controls, and other dis- 
tasteful features of a regimented society. 

If we continue to scatter our energies, we 
will be unable to maintain the twin essen- 
tials to our survival as a free Nation: (1) The 
overwhelming deterrent stength which alone 
can prevent all-out war, plus (2) a healthy, 
expanding civilian economy. 


LITTLE WARS BRING BANKRUPTCY 


The logic of geography and the recent de- 
velopment of fantastically efficient atomic 
weapons mean that continued’ participation 
in little wars would, in time, bring us close 
to bankruptcy. Let me elaborate: 

A glance at the globe will show that Amer- 
ica is thousands of miles away from most of 
the world’s trouble spots while Russia and 
her satellites are within easy reach of most 
of them. Remember that in the Korean 
war it took nine American divisions trans- 
ported by a colossal seu- and air-lift to hold 
the Chinese and North Koreans at bay. And 
troops from several other nations fought 
beside us under the U.N. flag. In any future 
little war, we would need not just 9 divisions, 
but 90 or more, plus vastly multiplied trans- 
port facilities, because we would meet su- 
perbly-equipped Soviet forces supported by 
aviation that is at least equal to ours. 

For Russia is far stronger in conventional 
forces than we are. This massive totalitar- 
ian state is able to commit more of her na- 
tional resources and vast manpower for 
limited warfare than the United States. 


THE SOVIET MARGIN 


The Soviet Union has an estimated 41, 
million men under arms compared to our 
2144 million, and her Navy has more than 
450 modern submarines while we have less 
than 150. Her margin in tanks and jet air 
transport is just about as great. 

Pentagon officials often point to this dis- 
parity as an argument for increasing our 
surface forces. I take just the opposite view: 
we are under no compulsion to have a large 
standing army just because Russia is doing 
so. The United States has no political satel- 
lites to police. We operate from a friendly 
base and have no fear of our neighboring 
states, Canada and Mexico. 

Thus geography, population, and econom- 
ies all argue against conventional little wars. 
There is also the strong probability that any 
future. limited war would be fought with 
nuclear weapons. For atomic explosives are 
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now both versatile and deadly. Some can 
obliterate a wide area, while others cna be 
confined to a pinpoint target. Since nuclear 
weapons are standard equipment in both 
Russia’s and America’s military arsenals, 
there is strong likelihood that they would 
be used in any future struggle. 

That is why the distinction made by 
limited-war adherents between nuclear forces 
und conventional forces is out of date. So, 
let’s not kid ourselves by assuming that any 
future local outbreak would be waged only 
with World War II weapons. 

Furthermore, if atomic bombs are em- 
ployed, the small nations involved are bound 
to be wiped out. Once this tragic possi- 
bility is understood, any uncommitted coun- 
try may well realize that becoming a pawn 
for Russia’s aggressive designs means na- 
tional suicide. 

But, even if started, a little war can only 
remain confined with the tacit consent of 
Russia and the United States. This, of 
course, would produce a stalemate, as was 
the case in Korea. Only, unlike Korea, since 
both sides possess equally efficient military 
technology, the cost would be enormous to 
both sides in human life. 

The very same technology which makes 
total war between equally matched protag- 
onists suicidal makes a nuclear limited war 
idiotic. 

The only other possibility is that such a 
deadlock would explode into all-out war— 
which brings us right back to my primary 
conclusion that this is the only kind of war 
for which the United States must prepare. 

It is clear to me that Russia has already 
sensed this new power relationship. That is 
why she desisted from further inciting Tur- 
key and Syria against each other. Since 
then, she has continued demobilizing her 
conventional forces although they are still 
far larger than those in the United States. 
She has diverted that manpower toward in- 
creasing her strength in total war and broad- 
ening her industrial capacity to forge the 
tools of economic war. 

What should our solution be? There are 
several answers: To meet the immediate 
danger, we must drastically cut back our 
land and sea forces while increasing our 
main retaliatory strength—the Strategic Air 
Command. To achieve a unity of command 
and split-second reaction to attack, all pres- 
ent offensive forces on land and on sea 
which employ planes or missiles should be 
immediately put under the operational con- 
trol of SAC. 

If Russia should take leave of her senses, 
this is the only way that the United States 
ean nip in the bud any aggression and retain 
its overall retaliatory power. 

SHORT-RANGE MEASURE 


But this can only be a short-range, stop- 
gap measure. For the long run, much more 
fundamental changes in our national defense 
must be made. Plans to reorganize the three 
services are now being studied. But none 
of them go far enough. 

The time is long-overdue for us to inte- 
grate our 3 services into 1 single military 
force, with 1 uniform, 1 promotion list and 
a single staff. The new establishment must 


be, for all practical purposes, a congenial . 


Department of Air and Space in which we 
have a Bureau of Naval Forces, a Bureau of 
Ground Forces and bureaus of other auxil- 
iary units. 

The outcry that the creation of a single 
staff headed by a single chief smacks of to- 
taliarianism is utterly unwarranted. Such 
an organization in a dictatorship is one 
thing; the same organization working un- 
der the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense, and under the control of Congress, is 
quite another. 

WE MUST PRESS FOR CHANGE 

The changes I have outlined cannot come 
from the Pentagon. Even though some of 
our top military leaders individually see 
their logic and timeliness, they are too regi- 
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mented to speak out on questions of over- 
all policy without fear of censure. There is 
only one source from which the necessary 
changes can come and that is the American 
people bringing pressure on their representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Of course, building up our air, space, and 
missile strength under an integrated single 
service is not all that we must do. For the 
Communists are equally adept at taking over 
uncommitted areas by covert aggression— 
through infiltration and subversion. To re- 
sist this process, we, in turn, must use all 
our skills and intelligence in propaganda, 
diplomacy, and in economic aid. 

But it is primarily up to our allies to 
prevent the spread of Communist infiltra- 
tion, as distinct from all-out war. NATO 
troops, perhaps under U. N. direction, can 
police trouble spots and stiffen the will of 
those nations threatened by Communists. 
Meanwhile we can concentrate on our de- 
terrent strength. We can mobilize our en- 
tire military effort toward building up a 
vast arsenal of a great variety of nuclear 
weapons as well as planes and missiles to 
deliver them swiftly to any kind of target 
anywhere in the world. 

_ . WE CAN LEAD THE WORLD 

Our strategists must give up the misguided 
attempt to prepare for both small and big 
wars by creating two separate and distinct 
types of forces. This plan would exhaust our 
manpower and eventually lead us down the 
road to bankruptcy. , 

But if we concentrate on the major job, 
then the $40 billion already proposed in the 
coming year for military expenditures is suf- 
ficient for us to lead the world in both the of- 
fensive and defensive weapons needed to keep 
communism in check. 

I believe that we are still the greatest in- 
dustrial nation on earth and with 650,000 
scientists and engineers in our midst, we 
have a greater pool of creative brainpower 
than the Communists. But we need courage 
too. 

Above all, we need the moral courage to 
abandon the traditions, no matter how noble, 
which stand in the way of progress and the 
security of our Nation. Then we can be in- 
vincibly strong for the forseeable future. We 
can further increase our already high stand- 
ard of living and have plenty to share with 
the rest of the world. Short of war, the 
world-wide economic struggle is bound to end 
in the collapse of the inferior ideology. 

And if, in desperation, the Russians resort 
to force, our superior strength and capacity 
in the only field that counts—nuclear of- 
fense and defense—will minimize the rav- 
ages of such a war. 

I am confident that freedom will triumph 
over slavery. I have unbounded faith in the 
collective wisdom of the American people. 
Once they understand the futility of limited 
wars, they will select the right course: a 
strategy that will provide us with a realistic 
offense and defense that is in tune with 
the technology of our times. 

I mean by this an overwhelming nuclear 
deterrent force that can check communism 
anywhere, in all its forms, by swift action 
through air and space directly from this con- 
tinent. Also, an insuperable electronic 
nuclear defense that can decimate the enemy 
should he dare to attack us. 





Anti-Inflation Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Mr. Frank J. Ryan, 25 Kemper 





April 2 


Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio, I 
like to bring to the attention of my col. 
leagues a letter that he recently wrote to 
the President. 
The letter follows: 
ANTI-INFLATION Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 26, 195% 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Regardless of politj. 
cians, pundits, and polisters, more people jn 
the United States and foreign countrig 
have more faith in you than in any othe 
national and world leader. 

This majority includes AID—the new Anti. 
Inflation Drive—which appreciates and 
plauds your courage and capacity in resist. 
ing the forces of inflation. 

In 1958 the American people are seeing , 
panic in W m not unlike the panic 
in Washington in 1861. Today the immedi. 
ate cause is the recession; 97 years ago it 
was the retreat from Bull Run. Now, 
then, the Nation witnesses political oppor. 
tunism and political cowardice rampant, 

Just as the moral wrong of slavery pro- 
duced the rebellion, the moral wrong of 
inflation (which the Federal Government 
embraced as a policy in 1933) has produced 
the recession. 

As President Cleveland told Congress in 
1895, “All history warns us against rash e- 
periments which threaten violent changes 
in our monetary standard and the degrada- 
tion of our currency. The past is full of 
lessons teaching not only the economic con- 
sequences but the national immorality that 
follow in the train of such experiments.” 

At this juncture, sir, it appears that you 
stand in a position as critical as that in 
which President Lincoln steod in 1861. Mor 
inflation, more debauchment of United 
States currency, will weaken our economy, 
vitiate the free world, and strengthen com- 
munism. 

When selfish interests in business, labor, 
politics and Government put inflationary 
pressures on you, with the evil objective of 
exploiting the recession to aggrandize them- 
selves, please do remember that tens of 
millions of American citizens who voted for 
you in 1952 and in 1956, now stand with 
you, for you, and sure of you. 

As Lincoln won, may you win. 


Yours respectfully, 
Frank J. RYAN. 





The Retirement of Lt. Gen. James Gavin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rat 
orD, I include the following 
from the New York Times of Mareh 3, 


1958, commenting on the retirement @ — 


Monday of this week of Lt. Gen. Ja 
Gavin, famous commander of the 
Airborne Division during World Wat. 
and more recently Army Chief of 
search and Development: 

A Soutprer REtTmes et 


Down at Fort Bragg, N. C. today, the 8 


Airborne Division will pass in review 0@ 


its wartime chief. This will be the - 
wie Stine “Site Sie” eels Se 


eral, United States Army, will take in 
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General Gavin, Army Chief of Research and 
Development for the past 24 years, idea man 
extraordinary, youthful World War II com- 
pat commander and paratrooper and leader 
éf men, is retiring from the Army he loves. 
The man the airborne troopers are honoring 
today has given great energy, devotion and 
moral courage to the Army of the Nation. 
Asoldier most of his life, it will seem strange 
to the Army and the Nation to think of him 
out of uniform. But he is still young and 
he has much to contribute in his new en- 
vironment. The good wishes of the Nation 
will go with him. 





Gallant Story of U. S. S. “Mississippi” 
Told at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following Associated Press 
newsfeature, as published in a number 
of newspapers over the Nation: 

GALLANT Story or U.S. S. “Mississippi” TOLD 
at Last 

(Evrror’s Note.—Many heroic exploits of 
World War II were lost in the maneuverings 
of huge armies, in the security-secrecy of 
battle or in the mere haste of the time. 
Here, in a salute to a famous and gallant 
lady, is the dramatic account of one such 
episode, which had its beginning in the in- 
vasion of Okinawa by American troops on 
April 1, 1945.) 

(By Roger Greene) 





How an American battleship broke the. 


backbone of Japanese defense in the bitter 
struggle for Okinawa was a story lost in the 
Mists of World War II. : 

Now the tale emerges as an epitaph to a 
gallant lady of the fleet. 

The battleship was the Mississippi, oldest 
of the great battle queens in Navy service 
as late as mid-1956. She was just past her 
39th birthday when wrecking crews tore her 
apart for scrap. . 

Her adversary, in what may have been one 
of the war’s strangest engagements, was not 
& Japanese battleship but an ancient fortress 
called Shuri Castle. 

With its massive stone walls 20 feet thick 
and 40 feet high, -the castle was described 
by wartime Secretary of the Navy James V. 
‘Forrestal as “the most strongly fortified po- 
sition encountered in the c war.” 

The Mississippi was the second United 
— warship of that-name to visit Shuri 

e 


In 1853 Commodore Matthew C. Perry 
Sailed his flagship, the original Mississippi, 
on his famed mission to open Japan’s long- 
Closed trade doors to the world. On the way, 
‘he stopped at Shuri Castle to pay his re- 
Spects to the royalty of the Ryukyu Islands, 
of which Okinawa is. one. 

In World War II the Japanese made the 
castle the cornerstone of their defensé of 
Okinawa which United States troops invaded 
On April 1, 1945. . 

Assaulting American marines and soldiers 
of the 77th United States Infantry Division 
Were stymied by the suicidal Japanese de- 


in May 1945 the tactical situation was 


Combined Army-Marine forces had driven 
Japanese into the~ southern end of 


nal 


Okinawa on a line running from Naha on 
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the west coast through Shuri Castle to 
Yonabaru Airport on the eastern shore. 

The gun-bristling castle, built 401 years 
before, lay about 3,000 yards east of Naha, 
the capital city. 

It would have taken an enormous toll to 
storm or flank the castle. Field artillery 
and@ aerial assault merely nicked the mam- 
moth walls. 

On the night of May 24, 1945, while Jap- 
anese kamakaze planes struck again and 
again at American warships offshore, an of- 
ficer from the 77th Division set out in a 
small boat for the Mississippi. He carried 
an urgent plan. ‘ 

“It’s a hell of an order,” he told Capt. 
H. J. Redfield, Jr., skipper of the Ole Miss, 
“but it’s the only way we can get at the 
Japs.” 

The order called for the Mississippi to 
breach the high wall in two places and de- 
stroy the rock-ribbed castle itself. 

Other warships had found that even di- 
rect hits with armor-piercing shells bounced 
off the walls like flies off a hot stove. 

Captain Redfield summoried his gunnery 
officer, Comdr. Richard Lane. 

“Now look here, Guns,” he said, “we’ve 
got plenty of bullets. Find the range and 
pour it on thick!” 

All through the night, the Mississippi 
navigator, Comdr. Richard E. Bly, studied 
charts and maps to plot a passage through 
treacherous shoals for a closer firing posi- 
tion. At5:30 a. m., with the sun rising in a 
blurred red ball through the overcast, Bly 
was ready. 

The harsh silhouette of Shuri Castle, 
shrouded in gray gioom on a distant ridge, 
was invisible from the ship’s bridge. But 
bombardment expert, Lt. Comdr. John 
O'Leary, mathematically pinpointed the tar- 


range. 

Precisely at 7:18 a. m. the right gun of 
No. 1 turret spewed a sheet of crimson flame 
into the mist—and the Mississippi’s calling 
card was en route to Shuri Castle. 

Through his binoculars Redfield tried to 
catch the wink of fire that would mark the 
explosion. He could see nothing. ei 

Then, over the radio from an Army fire- 
control party ashore, came an exultant yell: 

“It was right in there—no change, no 
change.” 

Hour after hour the bombardment con- 
tinued in six-gun doses. By nightfall the 
Army spotter reported that 90 percent of the 
Mississippi’s shots had scored solid hits—but 
Shuri Castle looked as impregnable as ever. 

Visibility was still bad. Relentlessly, the 
Mississippi's big guns hammered away at the 
castle all the next day. 

On the third day the weather broke fair 
and clear. 

Skipper Redfield called his navigator to the 
bridge at dawn. 

“We're going in there close today, Bly, 
where we can get at them.” 

Bly reminded the captain that a few days 
earlier the destroyer Longshaw had run 
aground on shoals in the same waters. Japa- 
nese shore batteries had ripped it to bits. 

“Get us in closer, Bly,” the captain said. 

Now a retired rear admiral, Redfield doesn't 
remember how close the Mississippi got. 

“I know we could see the beach. I’m afraid 
I was too busy to notice the distance,” he 
said in an interview at his home in Char- 
lottesville, Va. , 

A lean, trim figure in tweeds, Redfield is 
today an associate professor of engineering 
at the University of Virginia. He retired 
from the Navy in 1947 after 31 years of 
service. 

“It’s a long time ago to recall details of a 
battle,” he said, “but I'll never forget the 
Japanese shore batteries. 


“They put up a terrific barrage as we ap- 
proached. We turned sharply, almost went 
aground, then backed away. With shells 
all around us, we silenced the bat- 
teries one by one.” 
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At the wheel, the chief quartermaster 
moved the 40,000-ton: battlewagon gingerly 
toward the beach, as her 14-inch guns threw 
salvo after salvo at smoke-enwreathed Shuri 
Castle. 

The answering attack was so hot that the 
Mississippi was forced to hurry her blitz so 
ground troops could get in and finish the 
job. 

As the day waned, Gen. Simon Bolivar 
Buckner, Jr.,. commanding Army forces on 
Okinawa, went up to the frontlines and 
decided the attack was a success. 

Said Buckner who was killed later by a 
Japanese artillery shell: ‘““Now we can move.” 

Just before nightfall a pilot sent to in- 
spect the castle radioed back: “What castle’? 

American leathernecks began cautiously 
picking their way through the rubble. 

Inside, dazed and trembling from the 3- 
day ordeal, fewer than 50 Japanese sur- 
vivors waited to surrender. Enemy dead, in 
bunches of 50 to-500, were scattered all over 
the castle’s underground chambers and tun- 
nels, 

Maj. Gen. Pedro A. de Valle, commanding 
the First United States Marines, said he had 
feared the final assault would cost battalion- 
size casualties. Not an American life was 
lost. 

The Ole Miss went on to other, less dra- 
matic tasks before Okinawa was reported 
secured by American forces on June 21. 

She was cited for heroism in action—and 
the citation covered her entire war record. 
But to her 2,084 officers and men perhaps 
their proudest memory was the conquest of 
the fortress of Shuri—where it took a queen 
to beat a castle in a strange and deadly 
game of wartime chess. 








Do Not Increase Federal Share of 
Matched Grants for Highways From 
50-50 to 70-30 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
include a part of my current newsletter, 
as follows: 

Last week the Senate made a change in the 
system of Federal grants-in-aid for highway 
construction which is disadvantageous to 
our area. Federal grants-in-aid for the regu- 
lar road systems heretofore had to be evenly 
matched by the States. To receive a million 
dollars in Federal funds, a State had to 
match that with a million dollars of State 
funds. 

The new Senate provision lowered the re- 
quired State matching to 30 percent in some 
cases. This applied to a $400 million-appro- 
priation for primary, secondary, and urban 
roads. 

Federal grants-in-aid for highway con- 
struction were originally intended to help 
the States build roads of national impor- 
tance, and appropriations were for post 
offices and post roads. Federal highway aid 
is divided up among the States under a for- 
raula which takes into consideration the 
area, road mileage, and population of each 
State. This system of distribution tends to 
favor the more thinly populated States at 
the expense of the more thickly settled and 
more heavily taxed States. 

This inequality is, of course, greatly in- 
creased when the matching grant basis is 
changed from 50 percent Federal and 50 per- 
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cent State to 70 percent Federal and 30 per- 
cent State. 

When Federal aid was confined to post 
roads some inequality in distribution “was 
tolerable. But the tendency has been con- 
stantly to extend the program both in the 
amounts of money appropriated and in the 
types of roads covered. 

In a speech to the House on the day fol- 
lowing Senate passage of the bill making the 
above change, I vigorouslye opposed it, 
saying: 

“With unlimited transferability, this new 
$400 million can be applied by some States 
largely to secondary roads, of which farm-to- 
market roads are a part. While sectional 
interest should not be overemphasized, the 
taxpayers of the more thickly populated 
States should not be asked to contribute in- 
‘directly on a basis of 70 percent Federal 
grants for this type of aid for highways of 
predominantly local interest.” 





Stalin Ghost Haunts Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
informative article, well thought out, 
and effectively analyzed, written by 
George Mimot, and appearing in the 
Boston Sunday Herald of March 30, 
1958: 

Sratin Guost Haunts Soviet 
(By George Minot) 

According to the records, Joseph Stalin 
died 5 years ago this month. Yet such is 
the state of affairs in the land of the big 
lie that nobody knows for sure even now 
if he died when the Russians said he did. 
Nor do we know whether he died of natural 
causes, or whether he was done in as so 
many of his betters were. 7 

The record is clear that 5 years ago Nikita 
S. Khrushchey officiated at his funeral and 
then 3 years later branded him from hell 
and beyond as a murderer, a kKknave and a 
betrayer of his people. To carry this fantas- 
tic set of facts just 1 degree further, you 
must not forget that 3 of the men who 
delivered eulogies of Stalin were Beria, Molo- 
tov and Malenkov. None lasted long after 
that. 

THEY NOW DWELL ON HIS MERITS 

Today, the Russians don’t know what to 
make of Stalin’s ghost. The kept press, the 
vapid voices of the speechmakers that are 
controHed by the high tyrants—all waver 
between condemnation of him and his acts 
and vindication of him and his memory. A 
year ago Pravda that is the nearest thing to 
an Official government organ marked the 4th 
anniversary of his death by proclaiming him 
an outstanding revolutionary, a_ devoted 
Marxist-Leninist theoretician and a great 
organizer, 


Those, of course, are weasel words like ° 


most of ‘those that come out of Moscow, but 
they show that even the bosses don’t know 
how to handle his shade. Only a couple of 
weeks ago a new picture of Stalin was 

sented in the latest volume of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia. His biography was cut 
from 46 to 6 pages in the new one, but he 
was depicted as a man of greatness, despite 
faults of character and mistaken judgment. 
That’s letting him down easier than the en- 
cyclopedia of any other country would, 
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Meanwhile, in Russia itself the people seem 
disposed to let Stalin's memory alone. You 
might think that after their big boss 
Khrushchev had accused him of about every 
piece of tyranny known to humans, the 
slaughter of ‘thousands on end and brands of 
cruelty unknown to civilized man that the 
Russian people might have turned tfleir 
backs on his memory and relegated his ghost 
to the ashcan. 

Instead, Stalin’s embalmed corpse still lies 
in state with Lenin’s. There has been no re- 
christening of the Stalingrads, Stalinabads, 
or Stalinos, and it is fashionable now in that 
dark land to dwell on the monster’s merits 
rather than his vices. 

NOTHING BUT BROKEN PROMISES 


Perhaps that is not strange in a land filled 
with so many contradictions. The people 
have been abused and lied to for so many 
years, that you cannot wonder they can take 
little interest in where or when or how 
Stalin died or the extent of his misdeeds. 
They have seen so many monsters. running 
the dank and bloody country that one must 
Seem the same as another. 

You only have to remember back to the 
1917 military coup of Lenin and Trotsky. 
They promised to make Russia the freest and 
happiest country on earth. They promised 
the peasants the farmlands. They promised 
the middle class it could own its own stores, 
that the undercover police, the informers, 
the bureaucrats, and the soldiers would stop 
their pillage. They promised free elections. 

It has been the same ever since then. As 
one set of tyrants dies or is liquidated an- 
other takes its place. Only the mass depor- 
tations, forced labor concentration camps, 
and the eradication of whole villages go on 
year after year. Beria outlived Stalin less 
than a year and then was murdered as a spy 
and traitor. Molotov, after living for years 
in fear Stalin would Have him murdered, 
now is in exile, or at least somewhere he 
doesn’t want to be. 


SAME OLD POLICIES IN EFFECT 


Perhaps the most diabolical downgrading 
of all was that of Marshal Zhukov, disgraced 
and demoted last year. He was tossed over- 
board because somebody was jealous or afraid 
of him, and the workers who have seen so 
much bloodshed in the last 40 years had 
nothing to say as to whether their great war 
hero lived or died. There is no better sign 
that the Soviet people live in a nightmare of 
fear than the fate of some of their high 
personages—Malenkov, Zhukov, Molotov, 
Stalin, Beria, and the rest. 

The only thing clear is that the successors 
of these men obviously intend to carry out 
the basic policies of earlier tyrants. Thus 
you hear the same boasts, the same threats, 
the same decisions to put weapons and 
bombs ahead of the needs of the people. 
The present regime is the same power- 


hungry set of madmen that have been there © 


for years. ' 

At any minute you may again witness the 
obscene spectacle of another high and 
mighty one set upon by his friends and ex- 
posed, betrayed and destroyed: The world 
will stand ashamed and aghast, but in Rus- 


‘sia it only will be another chapter in the story 


that has been repeated hundreds of times 
since the people thought they were getting 
freedom. 

POLICY AS DECEITFUL AS EVER 


The story is the same in Russia’s relations 
with her friends and enemies outside her 
borders. Thus, although Stalin has been 
dead for 5 years, Albania, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, the Ozechs and East.Germans still 
are under the heel of men who were brought 
up and trained in tyranny. Their course in 
these countries is just the same as it was 
when their master was alive. Land still is 
being seized without payment, the press 
curbed and students who dare to open their 








mouths dragged off and shot without trials. 
Some persons who profess to know say 
that Khrushchev is trying to ease some of 
the rugged Stalinist policies at home. Others 
will tell you exactly the opposite. Hu 
proved that mass murder still is a common. 
place weapon of the Kremlin. The 
thing would be the case should a group of 


workers in Stalingrad revolt against their 


masters. 

If there has been an improvement in Russig 
in the last 5 years it has not come to 
Only the dreamers and fellow travelers ex. 
pect you to believe that the Russian peasants 
working for less than 2 dollars of our 
a day and sometimes walking 10 miles to 
work are throwing their caps into the air in 
excitement and pride over scientific achieve. 
ments of their lords. . sf 

Outside, the world can see no change in 
Russia’s policy on the last 5 years. It is just 
as rigid, gloating, boastful and deceitful as 
ever, and designed to keep everybody ing 
ferment and to set no price on peace. 





Plight of Small Firms Getting Steadily 


Worse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2/1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently a column by Sylvia Porter carried 
the heading “Plight of Small Firms Get- 
ting Steadily Worse.” The article by 
this fine economist is thought provok- 
ing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recom, ~ 


as foliows: 
PLIGHT OF SMALL FirMs GerTTInG STEADILY 
WORSE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


New Yorx.—‘“Within 18 years, all mant- 
facturing and most of the distribution and 
service business of the Nation will be con 
trolled by corporations having more than 
$100 million of assets,” 

So predicted the House Small Business 
Committee back in January 1957. It quali- 
fied its forecast with only one if—‘if small 
business failures and big business expansions 
continue at the rate of the t 5 years.” 

With a shiver, I report that the commit 
tee’s timing for the triumph of industrial 
giantism in our land is beginning to appear 
conservative. 


For the rate of small business failures 8 


not just continuing. The rate is intensify- 
ing by the week. 


So far in 1958, businesses are failing at the 


appalling pace _of more ‘than 306 a 
close to 16,000 a year. Businesses are ; 
at a rate topping anything seen since the 
thirties and week after week, Dun & 


street’s figures emphasize that most fail 


ures involve small firms. ae 
At the same time, the business birth rate 
is slowing down. . a 





In January new business inco i 
were 2.3 percent below January a year 
In 1957 business births were below both 
and 1955. In manufacturing and : 
tion particularly, the business birth rau 
off sharply. $ 
Meanwhile, the merger trend is as 
as ever, 
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Voluntarily or involuntarily, dozens of 
_ smedium-big firms merge .and consolidate 
every day. In addition, the number of com- 
panies which do not fail but which disap- 

nevertheless through merger with 
stronger firms or through. just simple dis- 
solution runs from 350,000 to 400,000 a year 
now, authoritative sources estimate. 

The squeeze of rising costs of materials 
and manpower is @ major force. While this 
cost squeeze may pinch a big corporation, it 
often strangles a smaller one. 

The difficulty of getting loans and capital 
js an immense factor. While stiff credit 
requirements may annoy a large corporation, 
they frequently destroy a smaller one. 

‘Taxes are a brutal killer. In prosperous 

riods the tax burden doesn’t permit a 
smaller firm to accumulate a nestegg to carry 
it through rougher times. 

And this new era of fierce competition is 

ving the final blow to painful numbers 
of little businesses. 

There’s nothing new about the plight of 
small business in our country. The only 
thing new is that the plight is getting stead- 
ily worse. 

There still is no convincing evidence of a 
major effort to solve the problems of financ- 
ing and taxation of small business. And 
until this effort is made, our industrial giants 
will dominate our land more and more. And 
our economic system will continue to die— 
fast. 





Memo by Hon. Clyde Doyle, of Califor- 
nia, on House Un-American Activities 
Subcommittee Public Hearings Re- 
cently Held at Beston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I insert for the 
information of all the Members of Con- 
gress and any other readers, the follow- 
ing texts growing out of the week’s 
work in Boston, Mass., recently of a 
subcommittee of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. We were 
there in public hearings from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive. . 

The letter hereinafter set forth is 
typical of several I have received and I 
know, in addition to those which have 
come to me, our -committee office has 
likewise received quite a few: 

CANTON, Mass. 





Hon. Ciypz Dore, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Through the splendid 
Public service of radio station WBZ, Boston, 
which rebroadcast your entire House Un- 
American Activities hearings here last week, 
I was able to follow the splendid work your 
Committee is doing. I had some insight 
into the problem as a member of Army in- 
telligence during World War II, and as a 


with the Communists, also that the Legion 
is strongly supporting your efforts. 
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the hearings: were conducted, and the pa- 
tient way your members handled those 
frustrating witnesses. . 
Sincerely, 
THomas E. ABELY. 


The editorial by the Boston Traveler 
for Friday, March 21, 1958, herein set 
forth is typical of editorials made_con- 
cerning our subcommittee’s work: 

STRENGTH AT THE CORE 


Anybody who’s inclined to underrate the 
strength of the Communist Party in America 
had better change his opinion. 

Testimony given in Boston this week be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has included mighty good evidence 
that the Reds are far from finished. 

Stronger than ever before, is the way the 
vicious movement is described by Armando 
Penha, who spent 8 years in the Commie 
ranks as an FBI counterspy. 

This is what FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has been saying all along. And certainly 
nobody, including most of the Reds them- 
selves, knows more about what’s going on 
in the party huddles than he does. 

The fact that the Communists have pared 
their ranks does not mean that they’ve 
grown weaker. On the contrary, by drop- 
ping inept members they have trimmed 
down to a hard core of dedicated workers. 
They can work more effectively now than 
when they were handicapped by weaklings. 

Hoover’s recent book, Masters of Deceit, 
points a warning of this situation. And 
men like Penha, who know what. they’re 
talking about, can back him up. 

Meanwhile, though, it’s gratifying to know 
that we have a hard core of Americans work- 
ing undercover in the Commie ranks. The 
Reds know these agents are around, but they 
don’t know who they are. So much the 
better for us, to have the Communists bit- 
ing their fingernails, wondering which. men 
to trust. 

Let’s keep them bothered and bewildered. 


Also, the editorial in the Boston Pilot 
for March 22, 1958, is also typical and 
significant. By the way, the Pilot was 
established by the second bishop of Bos- 
ton in 1829. 

SPOTLIGHT ON THE LEFT 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is now holding hearings in Bosten 
and something like 40 witnesses will be heard 
before the local appearance of the committee 
is. ended. Along with the old familiar names 
that have been mentioned for years we have 
added now a new batch of characters who, 
in the considered view of the committee, have 
some connection, present or past, with the 
Communist operation in America. 

Many sophisticated Americans are likely to 
take the work of the committee lightly; they 
cannot bring themselves to believe that the 
Communist conspiracy in the United States 
is a serious one. It is acknowledged (it 
pretty much has to be) that we did have a 
time when a rather impressive section of our 
intellectuals in America were flirting with 
Marxism and its implications; further, it 
must be admitted that some became per- 
suaded Communists, many became sympa- 
thizers, and positions of importance in Gov- 
ernment, science, education, and communi- 
cations were infiltrated for espionage and 
other reasons. Even when all this is allowed, 
however, many have the feeling that that is 
all in the past now and the few hard-shell 
Communists .remaining are not significant 
in the 4ife and thought of our country. 

This has a rasonable flavor about it and 
one of its appeals is that it takes a sort -of 
comfortable, unworried view of our national 

. Unfortunately it is not nearly as 
rational as it appears and if used as a basis 
for action it can be so unrealistic as to be 
dangerous, It is true, we may be sure, that 


“probably is less; 
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there are many less people of Marxist sym- 
pathy in Government than formerly, and it 
is also true that there are many less Commu- 
nists in the country than in earlier times. 
People have also learned for the most part 
not to confuse genuine liberals, even if work- 
ing for unpopular causes, with Reds or their 
sympathizers. All of this is gain. It does 
not however remove the core menace of com- 
munism in America. 

If the Communist apparatus is pruned at 
the present time the parent tree is not for 
that reason less vigorous; the precise op- 
posite may be true. When the peripheral 
appurtenances are removed the strength 
may be better conserved in the hard core 
that remains. This is not to say that its 
present danger is greater than formerly, it 
it does suggest that its 
potential danger is still immense and made 
the more so because people consider it in- 
significant. 

This is the message of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and this ex- 
plains why it works to expose locally those 
still involved in the Communist conspiracy 
and those giving it even clandestine sup- 
port. Care should be taken always, of 
course, to protect the reputations of the in- 
nocent and to show consideration to those 
who, once involved, have truly abandoned 
past connections and sympathies. The com- 
mittee in its local appearance has shown its 
concern in this regard and has conducted 
itself with dignity. 

An advertisement intended to welcome 
the committee to Boston carried, among 
several others, a text..from the executive 
secretary of the American Civil Liberties 
Union stating that “The House Committee 
on Un-American activities ought never to 
have come into existence, and ought to be 
abolished.” This is almost the only thing 
that cannot be properly offered against the 
committee. People can complain, if they 
choose, about its policy, its practice, its per- 
sonnel or whatever; they cannot complain 
about its existence. Congress requires and 
must have information and assistance in 
planning its laws on national security and 
it must provide this through a committee 
working in this vital area. When it does its 
congressional duty in justice and dignity it 
deserves and should receive the respect of 
all our citizens. 


And, Mr. Speaker, since my return 
from the Boston subcommittee assign- 
ment I have been asked by several 
Members of the House as to wha: sort 
of a closing statement I made on behalf 
of the committee at the close of the 
hearings. Hence, on account of such 
expressed interest I am including here- 
with my remarks publicly made in the 
court room for the information of all 
who are especially interested in the 
work of our House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee in connection with our 
public hearings: , 
STATEMENT READ PUBLICLY BY ACTING SuB- 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CLYDE DOYLE, CALI- 

FORNIA, AT CLOSE OF HovUSE UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES SUBCOMMITTEE PUBLIC HEARINGS 

AT BosTON, MASS., ON MARCH 21, 1958 

Mr. Dorie. Now, I have made just a few 
notes here which I will refer to in my brief 
statement on behalf of the committee. 

First, I wish to call your attention to the 
fact which has not yet been emphasized in 
these hearings, that this subcommittee here 
in Boston these four days is a subcommittee 
of a committee of nine. This House Un- 
American Activities Committee is not a 
special committee. It is a standing com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. ‘It 
has been a standing regularly qualified com- 
mittee approved unanimously by the House 
of Representatives on many occasions ever 
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since 1946. I will not take time to read the 
charter. It is here. It was adopted in 1946 
and under that charter we-are here, duly 
qualified and following our legal require- 
ments. 

I wish further to say this: that because 
of the thoroughness of the staff investiga- 
tions and cooperation with the FBI agents, 
this committee knew in advance that on ac- 
count of lack of time here in Boston these 
hearings would be necessarily brief. We 
could not possibly cover the extent of the 
Communist operations in this New England 
area. But we believe we had knowledge, and 
now we have more knowledge from all re- 
liable sources, of a considerable extensive 
Communist Party subversive activities in the 
New England area, amounting to several 
hundred identified members in the Com” 
munist Party in the New England area. If 
we had time, therefore, we could call-up to 
around 300 identified Communists in this 
area, your neighbors. To do so would have 
taken weeks of. hearings, instead of just a 
few days. Furthermore it wofild require as- 
signment of our capable staff to this ‘area, 
whereas they have obligations in other areas 
also. 

But in the few days that we have been 
here, we believe we have had a fair sampling 
of several phases of Communist subversive 
operations, especially in this area. 

What then has been accomplished, in our 
judgment, as a result of these hearings? 
These are some of the objectives of ac- 
complishment. 

In the first place, we have seen repetition 
here in the Boston, New England area, of 
a pattern of Communist activities and tech- 
niques which verifies and confirms the very 
same pattern of secret and habitually deceit- 
ful and subversive activities and tactics 
throughout our Nation. 

We also have brought forth reliable evi- 
dence proving that there is in this highly 
sensitive and important industrial area a 
Communist Party activity which should be 
paid more attention by the public officials, 
both municipal and statewide, in coopera- 
tion with the Federal officials. I respect- 
fully make that suggestion. 

More specifically, there has been developed 
here new and convincing evidence regarding 
the existing loopholes in the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, and other existing legisla- 
tion, designed to identify and stem the flood 
of Communist propaganda that is daily 
reaching the source of our Nation from 
Soviet Russia, and from other people, spe- 
cifically doing it in cooperation with the 
Soviet Communist control of the Soviet Re- 
public in this cold war. 

And we wish to emphasize that this Com- 
munist subversive activity right here in the 
New England area and throughout our Na~ 
tion is part of the cold war. It is not 
chickenfeed; it is not just merely propa- 
ganda. It is part of the cold war. There 
are no bullets being fired, but it is war 
nevertheless. z 

There has also been revealed further re- 
liable factual Communist underground 
strategy and tactics penetrating entirely 
legitimate and loyal organizations, church 
groups, labor groups, youth groups, schools, 
lodgesand public offices. 

It has also been revealed further definite 
information respecting efforts of the Com- 
munist Party and conspiracy to penetrate 
certain vital industries by way of colonizing 
by Communists, many of whom hold high 
educational degrees in education, bachelors 


of science and engineers; and yet fulfilling - 


their Communist Party dedication, they take 
menial jobs, at far less salaries in sensitive 
industry in order to-carry out Communist 
Party directives, than they could earn at the 
profession for which they are especially 
equipped and trained. 

We will take back to Washington for con- 
sideration by the Congress all the factual 
material here gained in connection with our 
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study and consideration for the enactment 
of legislation. 

There is, however, a collateral result, 
which is very valuable and continuing, as a 
result of these hearings, which I beiieve 
will have a salutary and important effect to 
this entire geographical area. This should 
be a daily reminder for you folks who have 
the pleasure, privilege and inspiration of 
living in this area of the continuous Com- 
munist Party subversive threat, both day 
and night, not merely as a philosophical 
concept, but as a menacing dynamic force 
of intrigue and subversion, operating as part 
of the Soviet cold war against the American 
way of life, which was, in fact, born right 
here within a mile of this building, if you 
will recall. 

We wish to thank the two former FBI 
agents. 

I wish to say just’a word. As I have sat 
here these 4 days, now and then I have no- 
ticed when the FBI was mentioned a sort of 
a sneer, and I mean a sneer, on the face of, 
thank God, very few in the courtroom, But 
I have noticed it. You have noticed it. And, 
of course, the citizen that sneers at the FBI 
sneers at the constitutional government in 
the United States. 

We wish to thank, therefore, these two 
American citizens who gave up commensu- 
rate income and went to work for the FBI 
at a mere pittance in order to serve their 
country. We thank them for their helpful- 
ness to us. 

Now, before concluding, I would like to 
express the appreciation of our committee 
to our staff, our professional staff. It is no 
Picnic that they have to come into an area 
and work day and night to try to get factual, 
reliable information. It is a hard, unpleas- 
ant task, and the committee appreciates the 
thoroughness with which our staff in this 
area have done their job. They always do it 
that way. 

Then, too, we wish to thank the Federal 
judges, Francis Ford, the distinguished Fed- 
eral judge who occupies this courtroom ‘and 
courteously turned it over to us. We thank 
United States Marshal Ralph Gray, and all 
his most capable and thoughtful and help- 
ful deputies. We thank, of course, Capt. 
Daniel Murphy, the department of public 
safety, of this great Commonwealth and his 
very able staff, for helping with our staff 
and with these hearings. 

And then, too, I want to thank the lis- 
teners in the courtroom again who have 
been most courteous these 4 days, and we 
appreciate it very much. 

Finglly, I must not overlook, on behalf of 
the committee, the caretakers of ghis build- 
ing, the janitors, the elevator operators, and 


all these men and women who have gone out_ 


of their way to, even after hours and other 
times, to make it convenient for us and our 
staff. We notice those things as American 
Congressmen. We notice those little things. 
They are very important. 

And finally, I would like to express our 
unanimous and very cordial and sincere 
thanks to all members of the press, of the 
radio, and television profession and frater- 
nity. We noticed the thoroughness and the 
accuracy and the very constructive way in 
which you have reported and shown these 
hearings. As a matter of fact, we might put 
you all on our staff as a part of our educa- 
tional department. We thank you very 
much for your consideration to us. 

We want to thank, too, the large number 
of people who have written to us or who 
have sent us orally their expressions of ap- 
preciation for what the United States Con- 
gress is trying to do in this difficult field. 

Have you anything else, Mr. ArENS? 

Mr. ArEns. No; thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Dorie..On behalf of the 
then, I thank you, and the United States 
Congress wishes you all well. ~ 

(Whereupon, at 11:58 a: m., Friday, March 
21, 1958, the subcommittee adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA - 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, the 
position taken by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary. of-State Dulles with re. 


gard to another summit mee is - 


strongly supported by many nati Or- 
ganizations in this country. One such 
organization is the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America which is led by 
its national chairman, Dr. Lev E. Dob. 
riansky, a professor at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. It has been my pleasure to ob- 
serve the constructive work of the UCCA 
branches in New Haven and the State of 
Connecticut. 

In the view of this active organiza. 
tion, a summit meeting without a dis. 
cussion of Russian Communist imperial- 
ist conquests and the eventual liberation 
of the captive nations would be tragic 
for the long-run interests of this Nation. 
The reasons and arguments sustaining 
this view have been expressed in a back- 
ground to the present issue. This back- 
ground of memorandums, which deserve 
a place in the public record, reveals a 
clear consistency of thought and a firm 
espousal of principles that no sober con- 
sideration of a summit agenda can pos- 
sibly overlook. 

The memorandums submitted by the 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amef- . 


ica to President Eisenhower on the o¢- 
casions of the third Anglo-American 
Conference and the NATO Conference 
clearly show why this organization sup- 
ports the present administration stand 
on the summit issue, In one of them 


Dr. Dobriansky partly rests its case on 
the authority of both the President and 


Secretary Dulles, whose declarations are 
more applicable now than ever before. 
As the President stated it: 

There can be no true peace which involves 
acceptance of a status quo in which we find 
injustice to many nations, repressions of 
human beings on a gigantic scale. The 
domination of captive countries cannot long- 
er be justified. 


Secretary Dulles has declared: & 

|Let us also make apparent to the Sovitt 

ers our real purpose. We tondemn and 
oppose their imperialism. We seek the = 
eration of the captive nations. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend these mem0o- 


randums to the careful attention of + 
Members during this period of 
ment concerning another summit 

ing. Under leave, I request that they be 

printed in the Recorp: os 

Ocroser 22, 1 re 

The Honorable Dwienut D. EISENHOWER, _ caer 

President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. 

Dear Mr. Presment: Your meeting 
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Prime Minister Harold Macmillan will repre 






sent the third Anglo-American comferé 
held within the span of 3% years. On 
two previous occasions, in 1954 and 1956, 
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Summit Agenda Points—Russian Impe 
rialism and the Captive Nations _ 
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In our letter-memoranda then (CoNGRES- 
giowaL RecoRD, July 24, 1954, and February 
16, 1956) we explained in detail the reasons 
justifying our certitude that the most basic 
weakness and vulnerability of Russian Com- 
munist imperialism exist in the captivity of 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union. 
On the basis of this certitude, we specified 
what could be done to deter permanently the 
aggressive moves to Moscow. For, truly, a 
forced entity with unsteady foundations of 
joyalty could hardly risk the demands of 

pal warfare. Then, as now, our views were 
tempered by the spirit of your own sound re- 

that “There can be no true peace 

which involves acceptance of a status quo in 

which we find injustice to many nations, 

repressions of human beings on a gigantic 

seale. * * * The domination of captive 

countries cannot longer be justified’ (Au- 
1955). 

On the occasion of this third conference 
and with the same certitude, we wish to ad- 
yance certain concise points of consideration 
which we strongly feel are deserving of the 
studied endeavors of this vital conference. 
These points rest on the basic lines of anal- 
ysis developed in the two preceding memo- 
randa. In our considered judgment, al- 
though there have been significant military 
and technological changes in the past 3 years 
as concerns the two major power blocs, the 
fundamental issues and the political pat- 
terns have remained substantially the same, 
Various means have changed in quality and 
quantity, but the ends and objectives are 
very mush the same. Thus, we set forth the 
following points in tune with Secretary of 
State Duiles’ fairly recent proposals: ‘Let 
us also make apparent to the Soviet rulers 
our real purpose. We condemn and oppose 
their imperialism. We seek the liberation of 
the captive nations” (April 22, 1957). 

1, In the light of U. S. S. R.’s scientific, 
technologic, and military advances, we sup- 
port the establishment of a free Western 
scientific pool of knowledge and ability not 
only to maintain superiority in fields of the 
highest priority but also to deprive Moscow 
of heavily propaganda advantages accruing 
from such advances; 

2. Because of our fortunate present recog- 
nition that scientific, technologic, and mili- 
tary advances have considerable political and 
Psychological impact upon all nations, we 
urge also a closer coordination between our 
Psychological and political efforts and those 
of our Western allies, affixed to a single moral 
and political standard as provided by a uni- 
Versalized Declaration of Independence 
Which our own Secretary.of State advocated 
a early as 1952. We disagree most strenu- 
ously with some who hold that a persistent 
Teafirmation of principles—notably that of 
Rational self-determination, which, as a 
single standard, is applicable to all nations in 
Asia and Africa and, particularly, to the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations both within and 
outside the Soviet Union—is mere moralizing 
and should be avoided at this conference; 

8. In the rational belief that despite any 
slentific or technological advancement peo- 
ples are, and always will be, the most im- 
portant factor of consideration for victory 
in either the cold war or a hot one, this 
committee advocates that such political and 
Psychological coordination be aimed pro- 
fammatically,.and, in the true spirit of 
Peaceful liberation, at an unceasing creation 
of pressures and challenges for freedom. 

the prime case of Nazi Germany in 
Mind, we cannot depend on the aimless 
of evolution by technical skill and 
ftowth. Ndwhere can such be 


More effectively exerted than the 
Ron-Russian nations in the U. 8S. S. R. 
Overt support of their aspirations for na- 
tional independence would counteract the 
Policy initiated by Moscow in to gain 
their loyalties and energies In a vely 
. @esigned partnership for world 


enterprise. Such support, expressed in man- 
ifold ways, would clearly weaken the very 
foundations of the Soviet Union and make 
it incapable of encroaching upon the free 
world; 

4. To undermine our support of the cap- 
tive nations, Communist delegates in the 
U. N. are presently preparing to push 
through the U. N. the Draft Code of Offences 
Against the Peace and Security of Mankind. 
This code is designed to establish immunity 
for communism as regards..political crimes 
and to neutralize our propaganda of truth 
against communism. We earnestly call upon 
both the United States and Great Britain to 
take immediate steps to thwart this move 
in the U. N.; 

5. It is also our strong conviction that we 
have neglected to capitalize imaginatively 
on the Ukrainian and Byelorussian repre- 
sentation in the U. N. In the last decade, 
Great Britain saw a glimmer of possibility 
in this respect. Circumstances surrounding 
this matter have changed since then and 
warrant serious study of present possibili- 
ties; and 

6. With an eye to the widespread cultiva- 
tion of deep spiritual and psychological 
alliance of the non-Russian nations in the 
U. Ss. S. R. with the West, we urge also on 
the part of western governments the forma- 
tion of a cultural exchange program directed 
especially at the peoples of these nations 
and to be effected formally through their 
present governments. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
an unbalanced absorption with scientific 
and technological developments can cause 
us to overlook the prime factor in the po- 
tential for victory, namely peoples and na- 
tions. As shown by his insistence on 
coexistence during the Reston interview, 
Mr. Khruschchev would have us overlook the 
captive nations so that the Communist em- 
pire may enjoy a period of firm reconsolida- 
tion before further major moves of expan- 
sion can be made. 

With full confidence in your leadership 
and trusting in a most productive outcome 
of this important conference, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Georgetown University. 
DECEMBER 12, 1957. 
The Honorable Dwicnut D. EIsENHOWER, 
United States Delegation to NATO 
Conference, the Embassy of the 
United States of America, Paris, 
France. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This national com- 
mittee and its branches and membership 
throughout the country are greatly heart- 
ened by your rapid recovery and by the con- 
eequent fact that you are assuming the 
leadership of our delegation at the NATO 
Conference. Your inspiring presence at this 
Conference is undoubtedly a source of tre- 
mendous encouragement to all the peoples 
of Europe. 

We are deeply confident that the best in- 
terests of the United States and of its many 
allies in this formal alliance will be served 
in the economic, military, scientific, and 
technologic spheres. Like most other 
Americans, we look forward to a general 
strengthening of NATO as a defense mecha- 
nism against the threats of Russian Com- 
However, in our rea- 


chopolitical implications, nor will it insure 
the interests of world freedom and the fu- 
ture of our Nation. 
Only with breadth of perspective, viewing 
essential things in their rationally or- 
and with depth of moral cour- 
lishing those deeds 
our reason determines must be done, 
Russian Communist chal- 
these agencies can we ex- 
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tricate ourselves from the mire of piecemeal 
adjustments, recurring frustrations, and un- 
imaginative measures of passive reaction. 
We are strongly convinced that by these 
fundamental means of outlook the succes- 
sive. Moscow-created or Soviet-fanned ten- 
sions in the free world can be successfully 
converted into endless tensions within Mos- 
cow’s farflung empire. For us and countless 
other Americans it is evident that we can 
never gain in this protracted struggle 
against Russian Communist imperialism by 
having to fight politically and psychologi- 
cally on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

It is in this spirit of thought that we sub- 
mit views which should receive the fullest 
consideration of our delegation to this con- 
ference for the purpose of maintaining and 
fulfilling United States leadership in the 
world. Reflective of a body of thought which 
duly respects the interrelated nature of our 
foremost problems, these general views are 
as follows: 

1. A maximum reinforcement of the con- 
tainment base of America’s policy of libera- 
tion. Our allies, including Western Germany, 
should be appropriately equipped with the 
latest weapons in order to enhance the de- 
fensive posture of the free world. In con- 
sideration of political and subversive factors, 
the dangerous notion of a mutual with- 
drawal from central Europe would be overtly 
repudiated by this action. The intellectual 
instability of those who entertain this naive 
notion is no better demonstrated than by one 
who allegedly authored the containment doc- 
trine. This action would likewise provide 
@ fitting reply to the propaganda-staged Bul- 
ganin notes which are typically designed to 
sow seeds of confusion, disunity, and delay. 

2. A concatenation of NATO with the 
Baghdad powers, SETO, and free world allies 
in the Far East. A powerful defensive ring 
around the Russian Communist empire 
should be pressed for and speedily realized. 


“Because of unprecedented Russian Commu- 


nist penetrations in the Middle East, the 
United States should formally join the Mid- 
dle East Treaty Organization. There is no 
reason whatsoever for us to be concerned 
about Moscow’s expected encirclement prop- 
aganda. Such propaganda has no meaning 
for the captive non-Russian nations and 
peoples in the Commfinist empire. On the 
contrary, this encirclement of strength is 
a basis for sustained faith among these cap- 
tives in that the future will not and cannot 
belong to the messianic Russians. 

3. A proposal for combined endeavors 
through the United Nations on capital de- 
velopment projects and technical assistance 
for the underdeveloped countries in Asia 
and Africa. Our delegation should resist 
all attempts to create a NATO financial pool 
for this purpose. Instead, for maximum 
benefit, we should advocate U. N. under- 
takings in this respect. One of the greatest 
assets of American world leadership is its 
opposition to colonialism. It bears no stig- 
ma of past colonialism. Its standard of na- 
tional self-determination and independence 
is revered everywhere, especially today among 
the captive nations in and outside the Soviet 
Union. At all costs we must maintain our 
single moral standard which is applicable 
both to certain areas in the free world and, 
vastly more important today, to all non- 
Russian areas in the Russian Communist 
empire. 

4. A systematic buildup of the most basic 
deterrent against Russian Communist ex- 
pansionism, namely the resistance of all cap- 
tive non-Russian nations and peoples to 
Moscow. This calls for a full reaffirmation 
of our standard of national self-determina- 
tion. It meant an intent to implement our 
policy of liberation. Nothing is further 
from the truth than the unthinking asser- 
tion that the free world is doing all that 
possibly could be done in this regard. Ways 
of doing more to prevent the outbreak of a 
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nuclear war have been shown time and time 
again. When the free world had a clearcut 
physical superiority over the enemy, the lat-_ 
ter nevertheless made his advances and gains 
in many quarters of the world. A close 
arms race now will not alter this trend. The 
time is more urgent now than ever before 
te undertake a winning campaign in psy- 
cho-political warfare on the terrain of the 
enemy, which means not only in the so- 
called satellite area but, in fact more im- 
portantly, also in the broad non-Russian 
periphery of the U. S.S.R. The paramount 
problem of these nations is the same now 
confronting the nations of the free world, 
i. e., national independence, its recovery and 
its preservation. To depend on the notion 
of evolution within the Communist empire 
is a product of wishful thinking, not one of 
clear and perspectived thinking. 

We earnestly hope that these views will 
gain expression through the various ayve- 
nues open to our delegation in this confer- 
ence. The broad outlines they suggest are 
directions of thought which we feel are pre- 
requisite to actions necessitated by the sym- 
bolic significance of sputnik. 

With every good wish for a successful cOn- 
ference inspired by your leadership, I am 

Sincerely yours, - 
Lev E. DoprianskKy; 
Georgetown University. 





A Combat Veteran Sounds Off 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, a man 
who fought as an infantry officer in 
3 wars, won 12 decorations, trained his 
regiment, and actively led it in combat 
from Omaha Beach to the Elbe River 
ought to know something about the mili- 
tary and does. 

I knew Col. E. B. Crabill when we were 
both in the 83d Infantry Division then 
training at Camp Atterbury, Ind. Our 
colleague, ELForp A. CEDERBERG, Of Mich- 
igan, also served with the 83d Division 
and, in fact, stayed with that fine or- 
ganization much longer than I did. 

In the role of a staff officer with the 
First Army, I visited the 83d Infantry 
Division during combat in the Nor- 
mandy invasion often enough to know of 
the outstanding job he did with his 
329th Infantry and of his almost legend- 
ary reputation as a commander. 

This month Colonel Crabill, now re- 
tired after combat duty in the Korean 
emergency has made one of his greatest 
contributions. In the April issue of Har- 
per’s magazine he is guest editor of the 
Easy Chair. Incisively, fearlessly, and 
bluntly he writes the truth about mili- 
tary leadership, military equipment, 
military personnel, and wars of the fu- 
ture. 

From time to time I have taken the 
floor in discussion of military matters; 
universal military training, unification, 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
for a service of supply, and the current 
brass heavy pay-raise legislation. Colo- 
nel Crabill says many of the things I 

wanted to say with telling effect. 
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This was not an easy article for me 
to read. As a onetime staff officer on 
the Army level, his frank comments 
made me squirm. As a Legionnaire and 
VFW member representing the home 
district of the American Legion, his ar- 
ticle makes me noticeably uncomfortable 
although I cannot agree with all his rec- 
ommendations in this area. As a Con= 


gressman, his witty barbs strike home on. 


a tender target. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert Colonel Crabill’s article in 
the Recorp at this point, as follows: 
Tue Easy CHAIR—A COMBAT VETERAN SOUNDS 

Orr 


(By Col. E. B. Crabill) 


(This cantankerous guest editor is better 
equipped to discuss military matters than 
most of the experts now issuing daily state- 
ments in Washington. He served as an 
Infantry officer in 3 wars, won 12 decorations, 
and led the 329 Infantry Regiment in com- 
bat from Omaha Beach to the Elbe River. 
In its many battles, including St. Malo, 
Hurtgen Forest, and the Bulge, it captured 
more than 40,000 Germans and lost about 
5,000 in killed and wounded. He recently 
retired after serving as Chief of Research 
and Development of Infantry Weapons and 
Equipment in the Army Field Forces.) 

Since the Korean war the citizens of the 
United States have been handed an annual 
tax bill of about $70 billion. Instead of di- 
minishing, this bill shows every sign of 
increasing to $80 billion, $90 billion, or $100 
billion, unless something more radical is 
done than the manicuring job normally per- 
formed by Congress. 

The primary excuse for this astronomical 
bite is that sacrosanct monstrosity labeled 
“National Defense—Do not touch.” It takes 
the major part of the taxes now and shows 
every indication of growing bigger. Why 
should it be a sacred cow? Have the people 
so much confidence in the Defense Depart- 
ment that they think it can do no wrong? 
Isn’t there a possibility of a little empire- 
building mixed up with the real require- 
ments? Isn’t is possible that billions are 
being wasted because of incorrect concep- 
tions of future wars? 

Is it true that the only war of the ‘future 
will be an atomic war, with its attendant 
suicidal destruction? Isn’t it also true that 
the United States, in spite of these enormous 
expenditures, may find itself without the 
means to fight more probable wars? Isn’t it 
possible that by spending on personnel a 
fraction of the money going into expensive 
and useless equipment, a better defense force 
could be built? Have the people in the 
United States become so intrigued with the 
glamor of airplanes, guided missiles, and 
atomic bombs that they have forgotten that 
ground can be taken and occupied only by 
men on foot? 

What the defense setup needs is a good 
tough inspection. Let’s take a hard look at 
some of the prevailing sophisms that are 
responsible for this astronomical spending. 
Any of them could be the subject of a com- 
plete article. For the sake of brevity each 
will only be touched on here. 


THE ARGUMENTS 





The empires that have been built in the 
Pentagon have become so complex that 
is a saying in the services that it is i 


sible for anyone to go there and get a “Yeg» . 


or “No” answer to anything. 

* here is a related evil that goes slong wiih 
this—the staff buildup, the Indians that dg 
the chief's work for him. The more Indians, 
the bigger the chief. All Indians have 
out that the way to get to be chief is 
on the staff of a chief, rendy $0 thep ine 
job. It is also much pleasanter than to be 
out in the rain and mud, dodging shelis, 
The result is that the smart boys do bird. 
dogging for the chiefs and the dumb ones 
lead the troops in combat. This has ty 
evils—it tends to build yp the staffs and 
it is a little hard on the troops. 

2. The money appropriated for 
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an air-conditioned Cadillac. 

The characteristics demanded by the serve 
ices in their airplanes, ships, weapons, and 
vehicles are now so expensive that the cost 
of them is from 2 to 10 times as great a 
that—with a small loss in comfort, e 
or accuracy—of a serviceable substitute. In 
World War II, a satisfactory liaison airpiane 
cost about $1,500. Ask what the present 
job costs and hold onto your pocketbook, 
The Russians have a heavy trench mortar 
that looks as though it had been machined 
with a sledge hammer, but it throws a lethal 
shell a long distance. 


The accuracy of our weapons is so far 


superior to the accuracy of the persons man- 
ning them as to be ridiculous. So fart 
haye never seen a time in combat when such 
accuracy was either necessary or h 

obtainable, though I have seen more 

than most officers. The advent of “humm 
engineering,” in recent years, has aggravated 
this problem. In the old, tough days the 
personal comfort of service personnel was 
not a consideration. Nowadays it is one of 
the most important considerations, which 


has the dual disadvantage of being extreme _ 


ly expensive and making softies out of the 
military. ; 

3, It takes 9 men in the rear to keep 1 man 
at the front. This is a-great understate 
ment. It started as least as far back as the 
British pacification of India, where animal 


transportation was all that was available and 


communication was by runner. No 
with motor and air transportation, and M 
dio and telephone communication, the pro 


portion of rear-area personnel, instead of dé ~ 


creasing, has increased. In. World War IL 
we who were in combat estimated that all 


the actual fighting was done by from 2 t05 — 


percent of the personnel in the battle zone.~ 
Within the range of enemy artillery fire thei 
was little visible movement and very 
to be seen. If you started to the 
rear however, ev 
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en police, sick, & W. 0. 1, on rest and re- 
pabilitation, ing typewriters, answering 
telephones, or doing bunk fatigue. Most 
were on duty shifts of 8 hours. The soldiers 
at the front? Twenty-four hours a day, 
qdays a week. - 

Can anything be done about this? Yes, 
put it probably will not be done. Why? The 
pig headquarters are always in the rear 
areas. They want lots of communications 
so they can keep up their battle maps. That 

signal troops. They want com- 
fortable housing. That requires engineers. 
They want good food. That requires mess 
nel. They want aspirin. That re- 
medical officers. Then want lots of 
staff officers so they can get the answer to 
any problem that arises without having to 
dig it out themselves. All these people, in 
turn, have to be furnished rations, shelter, 
telephones, medical attention, and so on. 
If there are enough of them around they 
will be so busy taking care of each other they 
will have little time left for the troops in 
the combat areas, 

The Red Cross, Special Services, and USO, 
particularly the feminine personnel, are 
needed to keep rear-area personnel enter- 
tained. Obviously, these entertainment peo- 
ple couldn’t go up into the fighting areas, so 
they are never seen by the combat troops 
except the rare times the infantryman gets 
a pass. In World War II, Paris was so com- 
pletely occupied by rear-area troops that 
combat troops in reserve couldn’t go there 
because there was no room for them. A 
more recent example of this is the report by 
Time magazine of how a naval caretaking 
detachment in Naples, originally consisting 


of 45 men, has been parlayed into a Shan- 


gri-La of 2,103 military, 534 civilians, and 
$166 wives and children; to take care of 
NATO South, an organization of 692 officers 
and men. Z 

- 4 The officers in our services are brave, 
intelligent, zealous, and unselfish and the 
enlisted men, when they put on the uniform, 
are metamorphosed into crusaders rarin’ to 
fight and die for the good old United Nations 
and the four freedoms. I would call this 
about 20 percent correct. We owe our suc- 
cess in wars to a very small group of heroes. 

_ The rest just go along for the ride. Nor is 
this small group made up more of generals 
than privates or vice versa. It is about the 
same in all ranks. 

George Washington’s statement that the 
Patriotism of citizens of the United States 
was dependent upon what would best serve 
their selfish interests is as true today as it 
was then. In order to get one officer who is 
& real leader it is necessary to hire about 
three. If Congress ever thought it a good 
idea to pay service personnel a living wage, 
& compared to equivalent jobs in civil life, 
the services could probably get along with 
half their present boss personnel. Since 

doesn’t see fit to do this, the serv- 

ices manufacture a number of jobs and hope 

that by hiring three $5,000-a-year men they 

will get one $10,000 man. This is not only 

expensive but takes up a lot of time in trial 

error, not to mention the casualties 
caused by poor leadership. 

The same economies apply to enlisted men. 
Two enlisted men in uniform will look alike, 
but one will fight and the other hide. One 
is'worth 10 times the amount he is paid and 
the other is a liability. If we paid enlisted 
men a living wage, instead of babying juve- 

delinquents who couldn’t get a job 
elsewhere, the services could eliminate half 
personnel-who are now in baby-sitting 
jobs such as military police, excess adminis-~ 
tative duty, excess instruction, special serv- 
recruiting, and the like. Military service 
cust like any other business and it could 
“run a great deal more effectively on busi- 
hess principles, rather than by the politico- 
istic methods now in vogue. 
~ _ 5. All soldiers, sailors, and airmen contrib- 
‘We equally to their country’s defense and 
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should be equally entitled to veterans’ bene- 
fits. Boloney. 

If you believe this, go out some night when 
it is raining—it always rains in combat—dig 
yourself a foxhole with about 4 inches of 
water in the bottom and spend a couple of 
Weeks there, living on canned rations. Even 
without the and artillery fire, the 
ever-present of having your arm or 
leg blown off, or of being killed, about 2 
weeks should make a Christian of you. Add 
the hazards of combat, and if you still think 
all veterans should be treated alike you 
should run for Congress. 

Battles are won by a very few unusually 
brave men who are able to do the right thing 
at a critical time. Battlefronts are now 


‘ usually too wide for the wily strategy of a 


Stonewall Jackson or the personal leadership 
of a Napoleon. More often they are decided 
by the boldness of some -lieutenant.or ser- 
geant who makes a breakthrough which is 
then exploited by higher leaders. 

The great mass of so-called veterans in the 
United States never, in the words of an old 
Indian fighter, “heard the whine of an hos- 
tile’s bullet.” They probably gave up some 
personal advantage in return for conversa- 
tional resources that will last them all their 
lives. ‘The veterans’ organizations are too 
well entrenched politically to do much about 
this, but as far as justice to the ex-service- 
man is concerned, Congress is shoveling out 
money indiscriminately so that a few deserv- 
ing men will get a little of it. Being often 
handicapped, the deserving will probably be 
trampled in the rush. 

6. Wars of the future will be all-out wars 
like World Wars I and II. This is highly 
improbable. The United States military ma- 
chine is now geared for only one purpose— 
to fight Russia. This plays directly into the 
hands of the Russians, who obviously have 
no intention of getting into an all-out war 
with the United States. They can gain their 
desired ends much more easily and effec- 
tively by piecemeal tactics. Every time there 
is a disturbance or outburst of violence any- 
where in the world, leok for the Communists. 
If they don’t instigate it themselves they will 
be there shortly after the trouble starts. 

“Why,” they say, “take a lot of punish- 
ment conquering the world the hard way 
when you can take it a country at a time 
the easy. way, using non-Russian troops?” 
If they can suck untrained United States 
troops into a few more Koreas—fine. Every 
one of them will hurt the United States. If 
‘we sand United States troops into the Middle 
East, after getting Britain and France out, 
the Russians can hang the invader label on 
us. They also know they have nothing to 
fear from the United States where it counts— 
on the ground. As long as they can keep 
away from airplanes, atomic bombs, and sea 
battles, they can have it easy. They have 
five divisions to our one, and ours are too 
badly scattered to be assembled for combat 
anywhere. When the awe-inspiring Sixth 
Fleet moved into the eastern Mediterranean 
in the Suez crisis it had just 1,800 ground- 
fighting troops—one battalion of Marines. 

7. Wars of the future will be decided by 
atomic bombs, airplanes, and guided mis- 
siles. Don’t you. believe it. Any time she 
chooses to do so, Russia can march across 
Europe in about 3 months. There is noth- 
ing in Europe to stop her. There is nothing 
that the United States has that could stop 
her. It is hardly thinkable that if the Rus- 
sians occupied Bonn we would kill hundreds 
of thousands of Germans just to stop their 
vanguard. Nor would it be feasible to de- 
stroy Vienna to prevent the Russians from 
occupying it. It would not be possible to 


saturate Europe with atomic bombs. The 


Russians would. seek out the unbombed 
places as the tides of the sea go around the 
headlands. They might possibly be stopped 
at the source, by bombing Russian cities and 
bases. Are we to sacrifice the east 
coast of the United States for this? That is, 
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are we prepared to commit suicide for a 
principle? Any Air Force officer knows that 
no defense will stop all the bombers. It 
would take only one to destroy a city. 

8. Atomic weapons are so devastating 
that they will eliminate war as a means of 
settling international disagreements. Don’t 
believe that one either. History is replete 
with weapons so devastating that war would 
be impossible. Recent examples are poison 
gas in World War I, tanks in World War I, 
saturation bombing, V-1 and V-2 guided 
missiles in World War II. They had their 
effects in past wars and may be used again 
in future wars, but no weapon will ever stop 
all wars. 

In April 1945, when I stood on a hill over- 
looking the devastation wreaked by Ameri- 
can and English bombers on the Ruhr com- 
plex, the whole’area appeared to me to be 
completely destroyed. An examining group, 
after hostilities ended, reported that in spite 
of this bombing the manufacture of weapons 
was operating at nearly 80 percent of effi- 
ciency when the Ruhr was overrun by United 
States ground troops. 

9. Wars are won by the nations having the 
best machines. This follows the old saying 
that God is on the side of the heaviest ar- 
tillery, and it is not to be depended on. 
History has too many instances in which a 
rabble poorly armed and trained but possess- 
ing high morale has defeated well-trained 
and well-equipped armies. 

The last and most painful example of this 
was Korea, though in this instance the troops 
were not well trained. In Korea, the United 
Nations forces had complete control of the 
sea, complete control of the air, and over- 
whelming superiority in tanks and artillery, 
but they ‘were unable to defeat a howling 
mob of uneducated peasants armed with 
weapons mostly of World War I vintage. In 
this instance the explanation given was 
that we were not allowed to bomb beyond 
the Yalu River. Since our bombers regularly 
destroyed the bridges south of the Yalu, only 
to have them back in operation the next 
day, this appéars—to one who was there— 
to be only an alibi. The Korean war was an 
infantry war and we failed to win because 
we did not have enough infantry and the 
infantry we had was not good enough. 

Weapons are superior only if the persons 
handling them are-superior and have high 
morale. The troops of Israel, recently, went 
across the border into Egypt and took away 
from the Egyptians, like taking candy from 
@ baby, the mass of modern weapons that 
had been furnished them by the Com- 
munists, 

A BETTER WAY 


It is an accepted principle that nobody 
should-criticize the way things are being done 
unless he is prepared to offer a better way. 
In compliance with this principle, I offer 
the following recommendations, none of 
which I expect to see carried out: 

1. Stop depending on guided missiles, 
atomic bombs, and airplanes to solve allied 
defense problems. They probably won’t be 
used in small wars and will be suicidal to use 
in big wars. 

2. Keep ready and available in the contin- 
ental United States at least a dozen tough 
and well-trained divisions of professional 
soldiers that can be moved anywhere to back 
up decisions of the United Nations. Three 
or four of them should be airborne. They 
should contain no recruits and should have 
no administrative duties. They should be 
provided with sufficient troop-carrying air- 
craft, under Army control, to transport them 
with their equipment to any threatened area. 

3. Reduce by 50 percent the personnel on 
duty in the Pentagon, including assistant 
secretaries, admirals, and generals. Require 
all lower headquarters to reduce their non- 
combat personnel 50 percent either by elim- 
inating installations or by reducing person- 
nel in. existing installations. The amount 



























































































of administrative work deemed necessary 
always equals the number of people avail- 
able to do the work. The source of adminis- 
tration is the Pentagon. Reduce it and all 
other headquarters can be reduced. 

4. Revise the military characteristics of 
war materiel, to eliminate requirements that 
make it expensive without proportionately 
increasing its combat value. The excessive 
cost of war materiél is our most serious 
problem. 

5. Start the pay of enlisted men at $50 
a week, of officers at $6,000 a year. This 
would probably eliminate the draft. To 
compensate for the increased costs, elim- 
inate all fringe benefits, including transpor- 
tation. Transport no dependents gQverseas. 
Make the minimum tour of duty at 1 post 3 
years in the United States and 1 year 
overseas. Sharply curtain the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

6. Eliminate the Corps of Military Police. 
This is an outstanding waste of good man- 
power. Have minimum military police in 
tactical units. Discharge soldiers who mis- 
behave. Sharply reduce such military ac- 
tivities as Special Service, Information Serv- 
ice, Food Service, and Recruiting Service. 
Have combat units take care of their own 
maintenance, recreation, communications, 
recruiting, and police work, 

7. Reduce individual clothing and equip- 
ment of military personnel to that which 
can be carried on their backs or in their 
unit transportation. They will throw the 
excess away when they get in combat any- 
way. The criterion should be not what 
might add to their comfort—there is no o6m- 
fort in battle—but what is the minimum 
with which they can operate effectively. 

8. Follow General Bradley's recommenda- 
tion that hospitalization of veterans at the 
taxpayer’s expense be limited to those whose 
disabilities were the result of .wounds or 
injuries received in the war. 

9. Build no anti-atomic personnel shelters. 
No presently available warning system would 
allow time to occupy them, particularly since 
the bombing would be at night, when the 
factories and office buildings are empty. 

Finally let me forecast the probable trend 
of the next war. It will start as the Korea, 
Indochina, or Middle East war started. It 
will gradually involve Communist nations 
on one side and non-Communist nations on 
the other. There will be no declaration of 
war. No atomic weapons will be used. No 
guided missiles will be used. No strategic 
bombers will be used. No sea battles will be 
fought. First there will be an air war be- 
tween fighter planes for control of the air, 
which will be indecisive or won by the non- 
Communists. This will settle nothing, and 
the non-Communist force will look around 
for somebody to take the ground and settle 
the war. Since only a. few ground troops 
are available, the decision will either go to 
the Communists or will be delayed a year 
while the non-Communist, countries can as- 
semble some unwilling civilians, train them 
as soldiers, and put them on the battlefields, 
to die or be maimed for a cause in which they 
are not interested. 


ee 
Hans Christian Andersea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today is 


the 153d anniversary of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen, Denmark’s most 
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famous author. Through his writing he 
has brought joy to generations in all 
parts of the world. 

Andersen’s life story is an inspiration 
and a tribute to the indomitable spirit 
of the Danish people. He was raised 
in poverty in the town of Odouse, At 
14 he left home to seek his fortune in 
Copenhagen,. His name was brought to 
the attention of King Frederick VI and 
he was sent to school at public expense. 
His first work was published at the age 
of 24 and 6 years later his first volume 
of fairy tales appeared. Andersen con- 
tinued to write his world-famous fairy 
tales at the average rate of one volume 
a year. In 1875 this gifted life came 
to an end. 

But Hans Christian Andersen’s spirit 
lives on in his many stories. He has 
left a legacy for the entire world and 
I’m sure we all join with the Danish 
people today in commemoration of the 
birth of this genius of the fairy tale. 





A Suggestion To Relieve Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, a letter from the 
Honorable Ralph R. Ferguson, mayor of 
the city of Anderson, Ind. 

It offers a suggestion which the mayor 
would propose on a local level to relieve 
unemployment and to stimulate business 


activity. 
The letter follows: 
Crry oF ANDERSON, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 


Anderson, Ind., March 28,1958. | 
Hon. JoHN V. BEAMER, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Ali good citizens 
have been following the proposed legislation 
discussed in both the House and the Senate 
to combat the recession. 

I am not in position to judge the merits 
or the shortcomings of the many and varied 
proposals to bolster and strengthen our econ- 
omy. However, it appears that all of the 
proposals would require consideration and 
administration before they can become effec- 
tive and have any noticeable impact on local 
communities. 

The city of Anderson is a typical industrial 
city, and we now have many unemployed 
men and women in the community. Many of 
these people have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment benefits and are without funds to pur- 
chase the bare necessities of life for them- 
selves and their families. 

I am of the opinion that what is needed, 
is a program that will immediately provide 
gainful employment for these unemployed. 
Such a program could be best administered 
by the city administrations throughout the 
country. As I pointed out earlier in my let- 
ter, I believe Anderson to be a typical indus- 
trial community. 

If Federal funds could be made available 
for employment on a local level of persons 
now idle, there could be many projects under- 
taken which would be of direct and lasting 
benefit to this community. ‘These projects 


include, but are not limited to, repair ang 
of streets and thoroughfares; Te. 
pair of sidewalks, curbs, and gutters; repair 
enlargement and extension of inadequate 
sewer systems; the building of dykes, levegs, 
and flood-control projects; the rehabilita 
of neglected real estate, establishment of 
parks and playgrounds; and many other 
worthwhile constructive programs. 

The city of Anderson and all other cities 
have the machinery and the tools and in mogt 
instances budgets out of which to purchase 
materials and provide proper engin w. 
supervision and inspection. With the coma 
of the construction season, if Federal money 
were to be made available to the cities for 
payroll purposes, many thousands of unem- 
ployed persons could be put to work im. 
mediately, thus bolstering the economy ig 
every community throughout the co 
Inauguration of such projects would create, 
strong force d combatting the receg. 
sion and alleviating the suffering that is now 
become widespread throughout the co 

I earnestly beg you to give this type of 
program immediate consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. FERGUSON, Pace 
Mayor, 
$$ er ~ 


John Stillman: Public Official and Party 


Leader 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. ~ Mr. Speaker, John 8. 
Stillman is the type of young American 
whom we would all like to have maintain 
his interest in good government. He also 
would like to maintain his interest ina 
major political party. He is presently 
chairman of the Orange County Demo- 
cratic committee and also holds the non- 
salaried position of chairman of the New 
York State Bridge Authority. He devotes 
his entire time to these positions and 
brings to them great ability, energy, and 
high purpose. Much has and I suppose 
a great deal more will be said critical of 
those political leaders who hold _ publie 
positions. It is, therefore, refreshing #@ 
read the following excerpt from a broad- 
cast by Bill Forrest, of New York, on the 
point: 

FooTNoTEs OW THE HEADLINES : 

(Excerpt from broadcast by Bill Forrest). 

The controversy over whether John 6. 
Stillman should resign 1-of his 2 chait 
manships—that of chairman of the i 


comes and/or that of chairman of te 
Ora: County Democratic Committee—on _ 











ago in Middletown by a group of sll 
purists, who to be Republicans. 
It their contention that it was detri- 
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city or county offices weakened the party 
tion by removing from the commit- 
tee those with the ability to supply the neces- 


sary leadership to keep the committee func- 
tioning. Whether we like to admit it or 
pot, there are few men who are willing to 
devote the time that is required in the build- 
ing of & political organization without some 
that their efforts will be rewarded 
through advancement as candidates for pub- 
Jie office or through appointment to political 
. After all, political leadership is one 
of the best tests of ability to serve in public 
office. The leader who is able to keep his 
operating without too much friction 
stands at least a fair chance of being able 
to get along with the public and with being 
gble to organize his unit of government so 
that it will function with some degree of 
smoothness. Not many men are available 
who are willing to devote the major portion 
of their time and ability to public affairs 
without compensation. But even when they 
are in a position to render a public service, 
they frequently find themselves the target of 
attacks from those of opposite political 
faiths, or from within the ranks of their 
own party. That is the way of politics, and 
thefe appears to be no way to change it. 





Nuclear Weapons Tests 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include two articles, one by 
Arthur Krock appearing in the New York 
Times, the other by David Lawrence, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star. 

{From the New York Times] 


Were PERFORMANCE Is A TOTAL STRANGER TO 
PROMISE 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGTON, March 31.—The Soviet Union 
has given its word that, on some unspecified 
date and for an unspecified period, it will 
make no further tests of nuclear weapons. 
So prominent among the issues this pro- 
nouncement raises is, HoW good is the word 
of the Soviet Union? 

If it were absolutely established among 
scientists who devised the detector systems 
that these infallibly will register any such 
test, or if the Soviet Union has also agreed to 
an effective check on its compliance, the in- 
tegrity of the Kremlin’s pledge would not be 

among the issues it evokes. But, in the 
absence of both circumstances and in the 
Presence of others, it inevitably is. 

The very announcement made by Foreign 
Minister Gromyko to the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow today for the nth time a 
solemn contract of the U.S. S. R. This is its 
signature on the Charter of the United Na- 
_ which includes these 2 articles, 26 and 


“26. In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peate and 
Security, with the least diversion for arma- 
ments of the world’s human and economic 


_ Fesources, the Security Council shall be re- 


Sponsible for formulating, with the assitance 
tary Staff Committee * * * 
© be submitted to the members of the United 


Nations for the establishment of a system for. 


the regulation of armaments. 
“47 {in A 
tee [shall] a&sist the Security Council on all 
@Westions relating to the-* * * Council's 
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military requirements for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, the em- 
ployment command of forces placed at 
its , the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament.” 

‘The other nuclear powers resorted to this 
medium .in conformity with their contract, 
and the General Assembly also set up a 
commission. Soviet Russia boycotted the 
commission after rejecting every disarma- 
ment pattern other nations have drawn (in- 
cluding nuclear) in .the United Nations, 
beginning with the Baruch plan. 

UNVARYING REPUDIATION 


This conduct is wholly consistent with a 
long series of other contractual repudiations 
by Soviet Russia. In-a staff study made for 
a Senate subcommittee in 1956 of nearly a 
thousand treaties * * *, both bilateral and 
multilateral, which the Soviets have entered 
into it was documented that in the 38 
years of its existence the Soviet Union had 
broken its word to virtually every country 
to which it gave a signed promise. For 
example, it was violating the first agree- 
ment it ever signed with the United States 
at the very moment. the Soviet envoy, Lit- 
vinov, was putting his signature to that 
agreement. And the burden of proof is 
crushing on anyone who contends that the 
word of the Kremlin Government under 
Khrushchev is any more to be relied on than 
that of the Government under Stalin. 

But even if Khrushchev should find it 
compatible with the maintenance of the So- 
viet’s military strength to suspend nuclear 
tests for a considerable perfod, that would 
merely establish the phony nature of the 
pledge. The Russians have just completed 
a long round of experiments with nuclear 
weapons that they have proclaimed as suc- 
cessful, and, according to our experts, they 
will require from 8 months to a year to get 
ready for the next round. The British are 
still on the way to their comparable objec- 
tive. And, if the United States is to attain 
its préSent goal of reducing to a minimum 
the perilous fallout of atomic weapons, it 
must finish that program by the tests it 
has scheduled. For both nations now to 
suspend their programs, without a check sys- 
tem on Scviet activities in the field of nu- 
clear weapons, would be to leave half done 
what the Russians, to their obvious satis- 
faction, have completed. 


The only basis for the suspension would 
be the concept that thereby the interna- 
tional propaganda effects of the Gromyko 
announcement wovld in some measure be 
countered.- And in view of the stakes in- 
volved, this not only would be -the flimsiest 
and most perilous basis conceivable for 
major military policy, it would greatly help 
to confirm the estimate, among peoples gul- 
lible enough to believe this, that a Soviet 
Union dedicated to peace has forced a way 
to that peace on a Great Britain and United 
States whose objective is war. 


Nevertheless, from comments made by in- 
fluential and sincere persons in the United 
States and abroad, it already is obvious that 
as a propaganda stroke the Soviet move was 
effective. These citizens argue it could have 
been averted by a prior announcement of 
the same kind by the United States. We had 
the time and the occasion to do that. Yet 
implicit in the action would have been a 
blind or reckless disregard of these factors: 


The signed adherence of the United States 
to the United Nations Charter. A major 
policy split with the British Government, 
which made clear it would not suspend its 
scheduled tests. The certainty of some of 
the greatest experts in the field that detec- 
tion can be evaded in the vast spaces of the 
Soviet Union. The United States progress to- 
ward perfecting a “clean bomb.” And above 
all the historic proof that the Kremlin makes 
promises, even specious ones like this, only 
to break them. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star} 


Sovrer Decerr on BaNNING A TESTS—REDS 
VIEWED as. USING FALLOUT HYSTERIA AS 
PROPAGANDA Toot To EMBARRASS UNITED 
STATES 

(By David Lawrence) 


The biggest hoax of our time is the Soviet- 
inspired drive to stop the testing of nuclear 
weapons. 

Many well-meaning loyal citizens have 
been misled by the propaganda, and many 
people throughout the world have been 
scared about the supposed ill effects of fall- 
out from the tests. 

Authoritative evidence has been produced 
again and again by reputable scientists that 
fallout from nuclear weapons tests has not 
added any real danger. But somehow this 
evidence is constantly ignored, and the Soviet 
propaganda campaign moves on because the 
truth is not conspicuously displayed. 

Over the weekend came a joint statement 
from 160 scientists gathered as Lausanne, 
Switzerland, where, under the auspices of 
the Swiss Academy of Medicine, a 3-day sym- 
posium was held “to determine all the long- 
range consequences of radioactivity.” There 
were representatives present from the 
United States, France, Italy, West Germany, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, Norway and 
Switzerland. An invitation to attend was 
declined by Soviet scientists. 

This is what the imposing group of scien- 
tists assembled in Switzerland had to_say in 
their formal communique: 

“Thanks mainly to the extensive and pains- 
taking research conducted in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, it appears well established 
that the increase in atmospheric radioactivity 
and in radioactive fallout does not play any 
essential part and does not have any practical 
importance when compared to natural radia- 
tion. 

“The values which have been recorded do 
not, in any case, constitute a danger to the 
health of mankind.” 

Nothing could be more explicit and reas- 
suring. Yet this very point has been made 
again and again, as, for Instance, by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in America. But 
within a short time after such pronounce- 
ments are issued, there are always a few sci- 
entists who come out with rebuttals or with 
argumeénts that the layman cannot under- 
stand, but which keep the scare going. 
Nothing pleases Moscow more. 

It may or may not be significant that some 
of the persons in the scientific field here and 
abroad who hold ideological attitudes similar 
to the Communists are among the most ar- 
dent of the advocates of the theory that nu- 
clear-weapons tests. are highly dangerous. 
One of the scientists in the forefront of the 
agitation is a man who was refused security 
clearance by our Government in certain re- 
search work. He may have been unjustly 
accused, and it may, of course, be sheer coin- 
cidence that he is arguing so vehemently 
against the determination made by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to continue test- 
ing. 

The agitation is not confined to this coun- 
try. West Germany is in the midst of dem- 
onstrations fomented by Communist sympa- 
thizers who want no atomic weapons supplied 
to NATO forces there. 

As for our tests, it 1s worth noting that 
Dr. Willard F. Libby, famed scientist who is 
a member of the United States Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, said in a speech at the Swit- 
gerland meeting last week that a bomb had 
been fired underground in recent tests in 
Nevada and that essentially no radioactivity, 
even that belonging to such a volatile ma- 
terial as radioactive krypton, escaped to any 
considerable degree. 

Dr. Libby says this means “it is possible 
at least in certain types of weapons tests to 
contain and eliminate radioactive fallouts.” 
He points out, too, that “persons living at 
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high altitudes on granitic rocks always have 
received extra radiation many times greater 
than is contained in the radioactive fallout 
from the testing of nuclear weapons, and 
even those living on certain sedimentary 
rocks at sea level always have received about 
10 to 29 times the present fallout dose.” 

Despite the existence of biological hazards 
of one kind or another constantly affecting 
a small percentage of the world’s population 
due to medical X-rays, the sun’s rays and 
other natural causes, life has to go on. Ex- 
ploratory tests are needed to advance peace- 
ful as well as military uses of atomic energy. 
Testing is important, moreover, because de- 
terrent weapons have to be developed by the 
United States so as to keep some one-man 
government from suddenly plunging the 
world into a war Ahat could wipe out mil- 
lions of lives. If Soviet Russia could prevent 
the use of nuclear bombs, her conventional 
forces are big enough today to conquer West- 
ern Europe. So the Soviet game is to get the 
West to give up nuclear weapons while the 
Communist armies of Russia and Red China 
dominate Europe and Asia. 





Red Ink Spending Fails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I include the follow- 
ing editorial which was published in the 
March 28 issue of the Idaho Daily States- 
man at Boise, Idaho. This article is of 
such significance and is so appropriate 
at this time that I would commend its 
reading to every Member of Congress: 

Rep INK SPENDING FAILS 


Except notably for Virginia's redoubtable 
Senator Byrp, nobody seems to have been 
very much disturbed when the Congress ap- 
proved, and the President signed, recently a 
bill to hike the national debt limit from $275 
billion to a new alltime record high at $280 
billion. 

Yet it’s a matter of direct concern to every 
American—to say nothing of aliens abroad 
who seem to regard American assistance as 
something they have a right to demand, and 
to depend upon. 

An indication of its importance is to be 
found in current estimates showing that the 
national debt, when lately calibrated, repre- 
sents a debt of somewhat more than $1,700 
for each man, woman, and child in this 
country. 

The bill for interest on this debt last year 
was $7.4 billion, which was money paid out 
for nothing more than the hire of money 
that the Government had already spent or 
hypothecated. Significance of this figure is 
pointed up in Senator DworsHak’s recent 
statement that it represents a take of $14 a 
month from the income of each family in 
Idaho. 

Contemplation of this huge debt burden 
must be disturbing. But it becomes alarm- 
ing when it is considered that the national 
debt, with brief intervals of minor retrench- 
ments in 1947 and 1950 and 1953, has been 
growing steadily larger, and if we keep on 
adding to it, as Idaho’s senior Senator warns, 
we will be “giving our children and grand- 
children an inheritance of crushing debt.” 

The red-ink spending policy, started out 
on a grand scale amid pretty general ac- 
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claim some 25 years ago when we were as- 
sured that “we owe it to Ourselves,” was 
supposed to have some mystic properties as 
a@ panacea for economic ills. It was supposed 
to provide for spending more of public funds 
for pump priming when times were bad, and 
then, when conditions improved, to cut back 
public spending and apply the saving to re- 
duction of the public debt. Thus the na- 
tional economy was to have been kept on a 
plane of equilibrium. 

But it hasn’t worked out quite that way. 

Every time there’s been a prospect that 
taxes would provide a surplus over current 
requirements that might be applied on debt 
reduction, it’s been seized upon by eager 
spenders as an invitation for financing new 
schemes for putting the Government more 
and more into the field of directing every- 
body’s affairs. And so beguiling have been 
so many of these welfare schemes that most 
of us haven’t resisted, but have more or less 
complacently gone along with them. 

Invariably, every time one of these schemes 
gains a roothold, it has flourished and spread 
like the banyan tree whose branches send 
out aerial roots that go down to the soil 
and form additional trunks. 

Thus whatever chance there may have 
been for accumulating any substantial debt- 
paying surplus of revenues has been obliter- 
ated. Tax levies continue on a high-altitude 
range, and the process of turning the social 
order into strange channels goes on almost 
without interruption. . 

Then when there’s an economic readjust- 
ment, or a recession or whatever it is that 
we're now experiencing to provide the mak- 
ings for a political carnival, the Government, 
on which we’ve come to depend so much, 
may be hard put to come through with the 
succor that we seem so generally to expect. 

There is currently raging a furious con- 
troversy over the question of how much 
further Government can, or should, go along 
the way of stepped-up spending—curiously 
mixed up with proposals for coincident re- 
duction of Government revenues—in order 
to provide the economy to which almost 
everybody has been accustomed. 

How to accomplish this, if it’s possible, 
without getting ensnared in unwise policy 
that could hurt us badly in the future, is 
the big question. 

And the outcome of-this great debate is 
still in doubt. 

Meanwhile it should be evident that it’s a 
proper time for review of the lesson that a 
great many Americans learned the hard way 
back in the depression days of the eafly 
thirties, which is that the time to save money 
and pay debts is when one’s making money. 

And even now it must be apparent that 
some signs of real economy could be most 
reassuring. 





In Defense of Mr. Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
letter which I place in the Appendix 
under leave heretofore granted, was 
printed in the Wall Street Journal, 
March 24. It needs no introduction. 

In DEFENSE oF Mr. BENSON ? 
Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

The editorial page of your paper is on my 
regular diet of reading matter and most of 
the time I enjoy it very much, but there are 
times when the implications that appear on 
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that page irk me, to say the least. The last 
one that made me feel that way was en 
“Immovable Mr. Benson” by Albert Cy 
(March 3). I refer especially to Mr. Clarky 
introduction wherein he states that 
simple answer to Mr. Benson’s survival as 
Secretary of Agriculture is that his main 
surviving friend happens to be a man nameg 
“Ike.” The implication here is that My, 
Benson is almost friendless. 

The facts are that Mr. Benson has 
more friends than is generally realized ang 
more and more of them ‘are getting wore 
enthusiastic about supporting him. We Near 
it every day on the streets of this and 
boring towns, when we meet at con ventions, 
and other circles, that he is admired ag, 
man of courage and integrity and thes 
people are yearning to see more of his caliber 
in the Nation’s Capital. : 

Farmers who have been more or less aloof 
to him in the past are beginning to sit 
and take notice of the fight that is 
ca between Mr. Benson and the weak-kneeg — 
politicians that hope to ride into office on hig 
lack of acceptance by a noisy segment of the 
farming population. This segment is con. 
tinually losing ground both in respect and 
in numbers. , 

N. O. Fo.ianp, 
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Agricultural Policies Desired by Our 


Farmers of Tomorrow 


a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,I 
include the following column by Alfred 
D. Stedman, of the St. Paul (Minn) 
Pioneer Press of March 16, 1958: 

Catt To Be FREE 


A letter came the other day from the 
farmers of tomorrow. It was signed by 19 
members of the veterans’ agricultural classes 
of Mankato. 

How this amazing document found a way 
past all of the laments of the oncoming 
doom of the family farm, demands for Soil 
Bank payments and for fixed dairy and wheat 
price supports, we don’t know, 

Anyhow, here it is, true as life, with each 
name in the signer’s handwriting. If any- 
one imagines that these farmers of the 
future are beaten by adversity, or believe 
all they hear, or have stopped doing thelr 
own thinking, he should study this letter. 

For these are alt young men, mostly 240 
$0 years old, married, veterans largely of the 
Korean war, who are starting farming. fon | 
are beginning at a time of high costs of land © 
and equipment. They are exposed to the 
small farm, dairying, price and cost 
caps that other farmers face. Uncle Sam — 
provides their on-farm training, but it’s UP 
to them to acquire land to. farm. ; 

If any farmers anywhere have a stake iM — 
the future, these veterans have. If 
knows about the squeeze on the family 
farm, or the troubles of d en, or the 
effects of pegging, they should know - 
it. Their letter: +e 

“The veterans agricultural classes of Ma 
kato,” it begins, “after having discussed 
farm problem in their classes, would like 
make the following suggestions: 

“1. Cancel dairy support prices in- 
change for a free market~for grade A ™ 
throughout the entire Unitetl States. 
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1958 ; 


“9 Cancel crop supports in exchange for 
the Department of Agriculture handing over 
all of the surplus commodities it holds to 
the State Department who would use it to 

t communism. These commodities 
gould be held off national and world mar- 
kets. Commodities going out of condition 

be sold on.the national market and 
replaced with fresh stock from the national 


“we believe that without the load of all 
the Government-held surpluses, we can ad- 
production to the present demand, 

“3. We do not believe that the family 
farm is in danger of dying. It is just be- 

coming larger. 

“4, We would like to see some program de- 

to help rehabilitate those farmers 
who are squeezed out as family farms -grow 

size. 

os. We endorse Public Law 480 (provid- 
ing for sales of farm exports for foreign cur- 
rencies) and would like to have more re- 
search in developing new crops and more 
uses for old crops. 

“6, The Government program of renting 
Jand from farmers is dangerous if it returns 
the farmer over 5 percent on his investment 
as it may attact outside investors. However, 
it could be a good safety factor in case of a 
depression if it paid enough to cover taxes 
and bare cost of living.” 

Of the 19 signers, Robert Carleton and Ed 
Tapio are instructors. The other signers are 
Luverne J. Carey, Jerome Peters, Marvin 
Rosin, Alvis More, Eugene Hager, George 
Scholtz, John H. Gehms, Martin Ulmen, 
Donald Thompson, Marlyn Doss, Robert Vo- 
gel, Gordon Holmgren, Robert J. Fasnacht, 
Russell Christensen, Erwin Tischer, Maurice 
Jongbloedt, and Ronald Kozitza. 

So there’s food for your farm thinging. 
Agree with them or not, you must admit 
that these young veterans brought home 
from Korea a lot of courage and readiness to 
ask a fair field and fewer favors for to- 
morrow. ‘ 





Compton, Calif., Junior High School Or- 
chestra Wins National Recognition— 
The Only Elementary School Orchestra 
To Be Thus Recognized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent. granted me so to 
do, I have pleasure and natural pride 
in presenting to your attention the fol- 

article which appeared in the 
Compton Herald-American, Compton, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., a valued 
newspaper issued daily in the great 23d 





District which I represent this my 12th 
year in this great legislative today. 


You will note therefore that this chan- 
Nel of important news in that important 
tity headlined its issue for Thursday, 

h 27, 1958, emphasizing that the 
Compton City Schools Festival Orches- 
8 received worthy national recog- 


I know you and all the other Members 
ot this Congress join with me in con- 
sratulating all those connected with the 


eo City Schools Festival Orches- 
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The newspaper article follows: 

ScHoot OrcHEsTRA WINS NaTIONAL RECOG- 
NITION—RaLPpH MAaTESKY IN SPOTLIGHT 
Wrrn 102 Locat Purits FeTep 


The Compton City Schools Festival Or- 
cherstra, under the direction of Ralph Ma- 
tesky, has received the distinctive honor of 
being the-only elementary school orchestra 
in the United States to be officially invited 
to perform at the National Music Educators’ 
conference, being held in Los Angeles this 
week. The orchestra consists of 102 pupils 
from the Compton city schools. Although 
there are 130 children in the regular festival 
orchestra, the conference officials requested 
that only 100 pupils. participate because of 
the limited accommodations at the Bilt- 
more ballroom where the orchestra i 
formed on Tuesday of this week. The chii- 
dren who took part were chosen on the 
basis of musicianship, scholarship, amount 
and quality of practice, and the kind of 
instrument played. 


YEAR AND ONE-HALF TIME 


The average length of time that these 
youngsters have studied is a little over a 
year and a half. The orchestra consists of 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils, and 
one third-grade child. Not more than 40 
percent of the children take private lessons. 
About one-half are fifth-grade children who 
have had only 1 year of beginning training in 
the Compton City schools, and no orchestra 
training before October of the current school 
year. The orchestra has established a na- 
tionwide reputation from its previous ap- 
pearances, and has received many superior 
ratings in group competition. 

The music played at the performances, 
much of which was written or arranged by 
the conductor, Ralph Matesky, is of junior 
high difficulty and most of it has been learned 
since the first of the year. The selections 
Played at the concert were Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Dykes-Matesky; Hymn of Brotherhood, 
Beethoven-Matesky; Andante from Surprise 
Symphony, Haydn-Isaac; Cowboy Rhapsody, 
Ralph Matesky; Allegretta Grazioso, Shubert- 
Gordon; Train Ride, Ralph Matesky; When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, Lambert- 
Matesky. 

The members of the Festival Orchestra 
who participated in the performance are: 

First violins: Cindy Richter, Julie Tupy, 
Jeanne Goodhue, Lynda Adkins, Sherry Boat- 
wright, Patty Pursley, Carl Bell, Janice Budd, 
Elizabeth Chase, Judy Kennedy, Melody New- 
man, Evelyn Gonzales, Kathleen Joseph, 
Ronnie Franklin, Cathy O’Neal, Robin Ber- 
son, Celestine Ash, Susan Swift, Carolyn Jo- 
seph, Christine Ford, Pamela Fountain. 

Second violins: Candace Halverson, Car- 
ole Weekes, Joyce Wynn, Cathy Oswald, 
Pamela Thompson, John Kendrick, Rita 
Winters, Julie Sprague, Roberta Sims, Diane 
Gardner, Karen Risvold, Doris Wilberg, Ro- 
berta Haft, Cheryl Bak, Brenda Watts, Shir- 
ley Shields. 

Cellos: Barbara Morrison, Denise Mills, 
Shannon MeWhorter, Mary Lou Taylor, Mary 
Sue Kennedy, Margaret Kuehl, Sharon Ta- 
hue, Brenda Hudspeth, Jodine Causey, Caro- 
lyn Reed, Andrea Flemons, Stephenie Moore, 
Marilyn Reed, Susan Hust, Debra Haslitt. 

String basses: Mary McVay, Carolyn Lee, 
Jerry Scott. ; 

First flutes: Marilyn Thornton, Jeanette 
Moon, Lenore Schwankovsky, Nancy DeFoer, 
Ryba Tregilgas. 

Second flutes: James Foreman, Mary Alice 
Snapp, Sharon Jones, John Pitzgerald, Penny 
Ha ; 

First clarinets: Jerry Criner, Bill Holt, 
Keith Pernworth, David Blosover, John 
Grady 


Second clarinets: Bruce Emarine, Ronnie 
Eddings, Tommy Bruster, Gary Lefman, John 
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Saxophones: John Lerwick, Don Myers, 
Tommy Corbett, Bill Lahr. 

Bassoon: Joan Caldwe?l. 

Pirst trumpets: Fred DeLeon, Wayne 
Wartian, Davis Sweet, Mike Pringle, Mike 
Gordon. 

Second trumpets: Steven Smith, Danny 
Bent, Irvin Dixon, James Church, Robert 
Tropez. 

Trombones: Mike Melvin, Mare Berger, 
Danny Fry, Mike Preston, Paul Rogers, Bobby 
Baker. 

Percussion: Danny Miller, Fred Lenk, Mike 
Buller, Richard Elsmore, Paul Hale. 

Piano: Margaret Mueller, Janice Waller, 
Beverly Wood. 





Secretary Benson Still Has Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
these days, when most of the country 
seems to take delight in attacking Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
it is heartening to me to find that two 
of Arizona’s outstanding newspapers 
back Ezra Taft Benson. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial entitled, “Secretary Benson 
Still Looks Good,” published in the Ari- 
zona Daily Star of March 5, 1958, and 
an editorial entitled, “Benson’s Farm 
Goals Worth Backing,” published in the 
Phoenix Gazette of March 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SECRETARY BENSON STILit Looks Goop 


The stanch defense of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson by President Eisen- 
hower is a credit, not only to the Secretary, 
but to the President who refuses to sacrifice 
sound service for expediency. 

Secretary Benson has advocated flexible 
price supports for agriculture, which would 
only aid commodities when they needed aid 
and which would eliminate a portion of the 
ever-mounting surplus. A surplus which, de- 
spite the advocates of rigid price supports, 
increased steadily under that system. 

The political critics of Secretary Benson, or 
at least most of them, are in position to 
know that he has been telling the truth 
about agricultural price supports and sur- 
pluses. But the truth is not politically pal- 
atable, so they attack the Secretary and de- 
mand his resignation. This demand has 
been bluntly rejected by the President. 

It is to be hoped, for the benefit of real 
agriculture, that Secretary Benson stays on. 
For it will be oniy through the acceptance of 
several hard truths that agriculture will be 
able to come near standing on its own feet 
and begin producing for use rather than for 
waste in storehouses and for price supports. 

It is true that in some instances the land- 
bank experiment did not work out as satis- 
factorily as Secretary Benson had hoped. It 
is true that it was exploited in some instances 
by agriculturists, but that exploitation was 
made possible by the technicalities of the 
law, as passed by Congress, and not by the 
administration of it. 

Most certainly the record of the high, rigid 
price supports is.one which no true farmer 
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wishes to continue. Yn cotton, for example, 
they brought into the business a group of 
opportunists who put marginal land into 
production purely for the Government sub- 
sidy attached. The rigid price supports 
boosted the cotton price beyond its true 
v:lue in the markets of the world and 
brought into being numerous substitutes 
for cotton, substitutes which took over jobs 
cotton had been doing very well. The better 
cotton farmers have bluntly repudiated this 
program. 

One of the most unpalatable truths Mr. 
Benson has told his political critics is that 
the marginal farmer with the too-small unit, 
who cannot survive without Government aid, 
and whose farm provides an extremely small 
portion of the Nation’s produce, cannot be 
justified economically. 

Within the past week some of those Re- 
publican Congressmen who have been calling 
for Benson's scalp have changed their tune. 
They have finally come to admit that the true 
farmers believe Benson, even when he tells 
them that he cannot cure all their ills at 
onee, and that the political farmers should 
not be the deciding voice in the matter. 

It appears that the President’s hope for a 
sound agriculture is gaining ground and 
mostly so because of his stanch support of 
a man who has placed his bets on the com- 
mon sense of the common people. 





BENSON’S FaRM GOALS WoRTH BACKING 


President Eisenhower should be sustained 
by the people for putting principle above 
politics in refusing to dismiss Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. In all cases of expe- 
diency, versus the broad national interest the 
latter should be paramount. Both Mr. Ben- 
son and Mr. Eisenhower are to be congratu- 
lated for adhering to that fundamental in 
the face of carping criticism coming from 
temporary interest. 

Mr. Benson has been fighting the farmers’ 
battle. Even most of the politicians ac- 
Knowledge privately that high rigid price 
supports have aggravated the difficulties of 
the farmers and have caused, not reduced, 
the massive surpluses which have plagued 
both farmers and taxpayers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has won the 
respect and confidence of large segments of 
voters because he is courageous and honest, 
because he is pursuing constructive policies. 

His policies are helping most farmers, 
Farm prices in January were 4 percent above 
& year ago and 10 percent above 2 years ago. 
Income per person on farms last year was 
the highest on record. Farm exports last 
year were 68 percent higher than in 1953. 
The buildup of surpluses has been reversed, 
and higher prices have resulted. 

The real problem the farmers face today is 
the excessive cost of the things they have 
to buy. Congressmen who really want to 
help the farmers should turn their attention 
to that end of the stick. 

Meanwhile, they should realize that the 
best politics is what is right. Im this case, 
that means helping, not hindering, Ezra Taft 
Benson in his efforts toward gradually free- 
ing American agriculture from the govern- 
ment meddiing. 





Capitol Prayer Room 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Poet Al- 
bert Brighton, recently paused to com- 
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ment on the Prayer Room set aside in the 
Nation’s Capitol. I thought it appro- 
priate during this Easter season to share 
with you Brighton’s words written under 
the title “Lawmaker’s Refuge”’: 


A place of prayer where Congressmen, 
Great Senators, and men 
Representing God, and people 
Of our country enter when 
There is cause for meditation, 
A grave decision to be made, 
Men of wisdom, from our sod 
Seek greater wisdom from our God. 
Men who link their destinies 
With Him who knows before 
How distant is our harbor, 
How peaceful is our shore. 
How pure the hearts professing 
Their faith in Him to know, 
The things that we have need of, 
The course our step should go. 





Shopping By Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
seems that those with things to sell are 
slow to realize that the buying public 
is waiting for price cuts. 

There have been examples around 
over the country which amply illustrate 
that people will buy if they feel the 
prices are right. The greatest stimulus 
we can have toward ending this reces- 
sion would be to have price adjustments 
to get the people who have the money 
saved up back into the habit of buying. 


There appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal a couple of days ago a front- 
page article entitled “Shopping By 
Mail.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHOPPING BY Mar. e 
(By Kenneth G. Slocum) 

CuIcaco.— “We priced a cotton sheet blan- 
ket at 99 cents, just about cost, in a recent 
catalog sale circular and figured we should 
sell about 7,000 of them. Instead we sold 
37,737." 

Speaking is Harold F. Dysart, veteran mail 
order executive of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Other mail order officials have noted similar 
evidence that people are looking harder for 
bargains. 

“People are shopping a lot more carefully 
than they did a few months ago,” says Modie 
J. Spiegel, chairman of Spiegel, Inc., another 
large Chicago-based mail-order firm. “The 
lower prices featufed in the catalogs are lur- 
ing people away from retail stores. We have 
noticed a marked pickup in new mail-order 
customers in recent months.” 

PRICE FACTORS 


Lower prices are one of the key reasons 
why catalog sales are running counter to the 
downtrend in business experienced by many 
types of retailers. Catalog prices, exclusive 
of delivery 





buck & Co., officials of these two firms 

But there are other important factors be. 
hind the mail order sales surge. For 
thing, the catalog business is parti 
strong in nonindustrial sections of the coun. 
try, many of which have been relatively yp. 
affected by the recession. Even in urban 
areas, mail-order men reason, a growing 
number of consumers are turning'to ca 
rather than buck traffic jams and Parking 
ae 

In any case, mail-order firms are 

mightly to take full advantage of their up. 
turn. They're stepping up catalog promo. 
tion efforts and are offering a wider elect 
of more stylish, colorfully displayed B00ds, 

Upshot: “In the first half of 1957, 
sales were up a bit over the first half of 
prior year,” says Montgomery Ward's 
Dysart. “But in the second half, 
climbed even more. In January and Febru. 
ary they were strong as horseradish.” 

GREATER STRENGTH 

Comments John A. Barr, the company’s 
chairman: “In this period of depressed busi- 
ness, it’s interesting to note that overall 
catalog sales are showing greater strength 
than are our retail stores.” 

Ward's catalogs, which contribute about 


one-third of the company’s total sales, were’ 


the major factor in the 14.9 percent increase 
in sales in January, compared with the like 
month a year earlier, the company says, 
Catalog sales also increased in February, al- 
though total Ward volume, which included 
553 department stores, declined very . 
Catalog sales are running well ahead of a 
year ago in March while overall sales are on 
the soft side, the company says. 

“Sales in January and February were more 
than 8 percent over the like months of 1957 
comments Mr. Spiegel of Spiegel, Inc., which 
does some 99 percent of its volume 
catalogs. This rise in sales followed a fourth 


quarter in which the company's catalog sales ~ 


reached a record high. 

“Catalog sales since January fared reéla- 
tively better than did retail,” reports a Sears 
spokesman. A similar report comes from 
Robert W. Jackson. president of Aldens, an 
other big mail order house. 


MARKED CONTRAST 


The catalog sales climb contrasts not only 
with these companies own stores’ business, 
but also with the experience of nonfood fe 
tailers generally. Department store sales, a 
indicated by Federal Reserve Board figures, 
slipped below year-earlier levels last fall. 
They have lagged about 2 percent behind 
1957 thus far this year. 





Ireland and the Irish 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF arcane 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, 


leave previously granted, I insert int 
Recorp the address I delivered on 





17, over radio station WERE in Cleve 
land, titled “Ireland and the Irish": 
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in the retail stores of Ward and Sears, Rog. - 
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1958 | - 
and laud the great benefits he brought to all 
d 


The world of our times is gripped by ten- 
sions, the intensity and scope of which have 
never before been known. These. tensions 
result from issues which go to the very root 
of civilization and challenge every essential 


" of the existing order. The world is cruelly 


divided. This division is represented on the 
one side by the many nations and millions 
upon millions of people who are subjected 
their will, to the humiliations of life 
under atheistic communism. On the other 
side are the still free nations of the world 
who are struggling to maintain those great 
human values which St. Patrick inculcated 
in the Irish race and which formed the 
foundation of the civilization of which we, 
as Americans, are a@,part. Never before. has 
the world been so divided into two opposing 
camps in which there appears to be no room 
for compromise without abandoning our 
principles and in which there is so much at 

e, 
*This cruel division of humanity did not 
occur by accident or overnight. It has been 
long in the making and traces itself to the 
rise of materialism as a philosophy of life, 
when men began to take the position that 
there was no place for God or the laws of God 
inthe affairs of men. With the advancement 
of these concepts, the struggle in which we 
are now engaged began. Long before Karl 
Marz and his perverted concept of life was 
enunciated in the Communist manifesto, 
others had advanced the notion that man 
was nothing more than an animal who was 
born to die without responsibility to a 
Creator and without the necessity of ac- 
counting to that Creator when the toils of 
this life are done. It was Karl Marx, how- 
ever, who formulated all these ill-conceived 
concepts into a doctrine and added to it un- 
workable economic theories which spring 
from the belief that man is no more than a 
pawn in the industrial 5 


conflict with the new dogma of 
™. 


The greatest gift St. Patrick brought to 
the people of Ireland, and thus to the world, 
was an appreciation of the individual dig- 
nity of man. ; 


erence from his fellow man. Man, as St. 
Patrick taught, was the highest creature 
of God, being imbued with an immortal soul 
and being on earth for a few fleeting years 
@uring which he is the 

Perform good acts or evil acts in relation 
himself and to his fellow man. It was thus 
that the Irish people learned of 
dignity of man and the great responsi 
that accompanies that dignity. 
sponsibility being that each of 
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this great and inspiring message 
the dignity of man. It is understandable 
, how the Irish quickly became a 
of their newly adopted lands, rising to 
of the highest public trust in practi- 
cally every new country. Possessed of great 
physical and mental vigor they were en- 


: 


dowed with many other human characteris-. 


tics which make them lovable to their fel- 
lowman. By nature they were always pre- 
pared to make whatever sacrifice was neces- 
sary for the good and betterment of their 
fellowman, but above all else, the Irish 
brought the message of the dignity of man 
to their daily work, in the discharge of their 
bilities, and indeed even in their 
humiliation in the face of intolerance and 
persecution. It is dedication to that belief 
which made the Irish revolutionaries and 
fighters for those inspiring ideals which 
cause men to rise above the ordinary. 

Teh Declaration of Independence reflects 
the desire of the Founding Fathers to build 
a nation under law based upon a recognition 
of the dignity of man while seeking protec- 
tion of Divine Providence in the pursuit of 
a better and happier life for all. The chal- 
lenging words of the American Declaration 
of Independence struck the hearts and minds 
of men all over the world—so strong was its 
appeal for justice, individual liberty and 
human freedom. It was natural that mil- 
lions of Irish would flock to the shores of 
America and would seek to play their part in 
the fulfilment of the great dream expressed 
in that Declaration by our Founding 
Fathers. 

It has always been the mission of the 
Irish in the United States, no matter how 
many generations removed from the old sod, 
to give life and meaning to the inspiring 
promises of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. With each passing generation 
this opportunity brought new challenges and 
sacrifices, together with epics of heroism and 
sadness which grow out of periods of severe 
trials and national crises. In these circum- 
stances, the Irish have made their indelible 
mark in the annals of American history. 

Today our Nation faces its greatest test as 
we seek the path of justice-and freedom for 
ourselves and all our fellow men. The cruel 
division of humanity caused by the applica- 
tion of atheistic materialism by the Russian 
Communists to almost one-third of the pop- 
ulation of the world is forcing decisions 
upon us which could well spell the difference 
between peace and another war in our times. 
It is this unnatural division of humanity 
which is responsible for the dangerous po- 
litical tensions which grip the world. The 
sad experiences of our own lifetime teach 
us that such political tensions, unless 
checked, lead ‘to war. 

The Russian leaders have been clamoring 
for another conference at the summit with 
leaders of the free world. They claim that 
such a conference is necessary to remove 
political tensions. In their vast public prop- 
aganda drive to force such a summit con- 
ference, they hold out both the threat of 
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us and other free nations to abandon our 
national defenses and after a few humiliat- 
ing years”be forced to surrender our indi- 
vidual liberties and meekly submit to the 
tyrannical rule of atheistic materialism. 

The Russian package deal is as follows: 

1. That the United States give formal rec- 
ognition to the status quo as it now exists 
in the world. In other words, we are being 
asked to recognize the right of the Russians 
to occupy, exploit, and destroy all the many 
nations now under occupation by the Red 
army or controlled by the Communist pup- 
pet regimes set up by the Russians. We are 
thus being asked to sanction the cruel divi- 
sion of humanity which is responsible for 
world tensions. This would mean turning 
our backs upon our proven allies, the op- 
pressed people behind the Iron Curtain, and 
deserting all the moral and political prin- 
ciples which rest at the very foundation of 
our civilization. In a—very special sense 
this would mean condemning our brethren 
now suffering under the heel of atheistic 
communism to a perpetual hell on earth. 

2. That a general disarmament agreement 
be entered into, which hard experience tells 
us would not be worth the paper it was 
written on, whereby the free world would 
denounce the use of the weapons of defense 
which alone have stood in the way of fur- 
ther Russian armed aggression against the 
nations on the periphery of the vastly ex- 
panded Russian empire. We are being asked 
to trust the Russian Communists, to believe 
that they will abide by such an agreement. 
The record shows that any agreement en- 
tered into by the Russians is good only so 
long as it sefves their objective of world con- 
quest, and no longer. 

This is the package deal the Russians are 
presenting as their price for peace. They 
have it well disguised but only the most na- 
ive fail to see this pattern. 

If, in.a moment of weakness, we acceded 
to such package deal, we would set our coun- 
try and the entire world upon an unavoid- 
able course of war. Freemen will never sur- 
render peacefully to the tyrant, and war 
would thereby result at a time selected by 
the Russian leaders and in circumstances 
‘which they believed promised swift and 
certain victory. 

Nevertheless, there are strange voices in 
our midst calling for a try at peaceful co- 
existehce with the Russian Communists. 
Others support recognition of the status quo 
on the basis that by so doing we would in 
some mystic manner wipe the slate clean and 
cleanse the world of all tensions and strife. 
But these strange voices seem unmindful 
of and have no concern for the dignity of 
the individual and the inherent right of 
all people and nations to liberty, freedom, 
and self-government. 

The road to a just and lasting peace, at 
best, is not an easy one. It demands pa- 
tience, courage, sacrifice, and unwavering 
support of those basic ideals and principles 
which grow out of a recognition of the 
essential dignity of man. It permite no 
room for compromise of those ideals and 
principles and rejects secret agreements ar- 
rived at in the tempting atmosphere be- 
hind closed doors. 

It is dedication to this spirit which causes 
the Irish Government to be denied member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, because to gain membership she would 
be required to sign an agreement to recog- 
nize the status quo in Ireland for a period 
of 20 years. [Ireland by right belongs in 
NATO but the price of admission would have 
required her to desert her ideals and prin- 
ciples. She could not more recognize the 
right of the British Government to main- 
tain the unnatural division of Ireland than 
we Americans would wish NATO to recognize 
the unnatural division of Europe caused by 
the Russian Communists. 
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It is paradoxical that NATO, by procla- 
mation has adopted the principle of the 
right of all people and nations to self-de- 
termination and self-government, yet the 
British as members of NATO refuse this right 
to Ireland and thus exclude her from mem- 
bership in NATO, 





Third Annual Compton, Calif., AMVETS 
Has Community Importance and Great 
Benefit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a newspaper article appearing 
in the Compton Herald-American for 
Thursday, March 27, 1958, Showing that 
the national patriotic group designated 
as AMVETS in the important city of 
Compton, Calif., has for this third year 
sponsored an important community- 
wide annual spelling bee therein: be- 
tween the several junior high schools 
located in that important city in the 
great 23d District which I represent this 
my 12th year-in this great legislative 
body. 

I know you and all the other Members 
of this Congress will join with me in 
congratulating this great patriotic order 
on continuing this sponsorship, and the 
winners thereof, and also congratulating 
the adult members of the faculty of the 
respective schools which entered same: 

Top SpPeLters Get Honors In COMPTON 


The AMVETS-sponsored third annual 
spelling bee found 2 pupiis of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Junior High’ School taking first 
and second place out of the first 3 awards. 
This competition, held at the Roosevelt 
school’s auditorium Thursday evening, 
March 20, was between the top 5 ninth-grade 
spellers in each of the 6 junior high schools 
of the Compton Union High School District. 
Roosevelt won the beautiful AMVETS trophy 
last year, also, when Roosevelt pupils took 
the first four places in the 1957 contest 

Miss Carolyn Miller, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence A. Miller, of 1010 North Soan 
Avenue, Compton, as first-place winner, will 
have her name engraved on the AMVET 
trophy. Miss Leanna Grimm, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Grimm, of 607 South 
Pannes, Compton, was the winner of the 
second place award. 


THIRTY TOP SPELLERS 


This AMVETS spelling bee not only 
brought honor to the 30 top spellers of the 
6 district schools, but to teachers and com~- 
munity leaders alike. Teachers spent many 
hours a week for several weeks coaching the 
contestants, working with the pupils before 
and after school hours. It-is significant 
that the pupils did not miss other classes 
to drill on spelling, but gave of their own 
free time, as did their teachers; those at 
Roosevelt being Mrs. Virginia Adams and 
Mr. Edwin Burk, English teachers, as well 
as Mrs. Lenna Hawks and Mr; John Comrie, 

The public-spirited community leaders 
taking part in the contest may have a better 
idea of the impact they made on the youth 
of our schools through the words of Paulette 
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Runyon, one of the Roosevelt participants, 
who said: 

“The AMVETS spelling bee brought high 
honors to Roosevelt pupils, but the spelling 
participants weren’t the entire program. 
Of course, the part I’m speaking of are the 
judges. They gave each contestant the 
benefit of a doubt,.and made certain that 
the speller had made an error before saying 
so.” 

NAME JUDGES 

The judges were Joseph L. Causey, mem- 
ber of the board of education; Lloyd Bul- 
loch, Compton city attorney; and Mrs. 
Mary Holmes, teacher of English at Enter- 
prise Junior High School. 

Praise was also given to Miss Blanche 
Goodrich, district curriculum coordinator, 
for the patience and clarity which she pro- 
nounced the words. 

AMVETS Comdr. William C. White, and 
Contest Chairman Joseph L. Causey have 
the thanks of the entire district for making 
the spelling bee possible. 

Thanks go also to the following assistants 
for their part in making the whole affair go 
so smoothly: Mrs. Frances Alexander, Wil- 
lowbrook; Mrs. Louise Harrison, Whaley; 
Mrs. Estelle Schultz, Walton; Mrs. Helen 
Tibby, Roosevelt; and Mr. Ed Moore, Roose- 
velt principal, chairman, 

Honorable mention and special recognition 
go also to all the contestants, who by their 
consistent and untiring efforts won the right 
to represent their schools in the contest, 
These are the 1958 contestants: Btmche 
Junior High School, Clarence Broussard, 
Janet Dening, Yvonne Hicks, Nancy Ramirez, 
Linda Valdivia, Louise Amos, alternate; En- 
terprise Junior High School, Robert Dixon, 
Juanita Dunn, James Hammond, Roy Jeffer- 
son, Jo Ann McCauley; Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Leanna Grimm, Janice Lindsay, 
Carolyn Miller, Jane Nelson, Paulette Run- 
yon; Walton Junior High School, Irene Coop- 
er, Hideko Kawahara, Bonnie Marnach, Ken 
Perkins, Margaret Shaw, Carol McCrellias, 
alternate; Whaley Junior High School, 
Marsha Greenwood, Ken Hauck, Valera Hil- 
liard, Janet Jones, Luke Swartz, Arthur Jar- 
man, alternate; Willowbrook Junior High 
School, Elaine Coleman. Lynn Harris, Kath- 
erine Owens, Helen Reynolds, Mamie Scott, 
Bonnie Downey, alternate; 





Some Thoughts on the Winning of the 
First 8-Hour Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following articlé from 


-the United Mine Workers Journal of 


April 1, 1958: 
Some THOUGHTS ON THE WINNING OF THE 
First 8-Hour Day 


April 1, 1958, is the 60th anniversary of the 
winning of the first 8-hour day agreement 
between coal operators and the then infant 
United Mine Workers of America. It was on 
the Ist day of April in 1898 that the UMWA 
realized the No. 1 objective it had been 
struggling for since its establishment on 
January 25, 1890, in Columbus, Ohio. 5 

First efforts to win a shorter work day 
from the’ coal operators in 1890 had been 
unsuccessful, and the union called a strike 
in 1891. But the shutdown failed except in 





A 
pril.2 
a very few areas. Seven years later the 
shock troops of American labor succeedeg 
as they have succeeded time and time again 
down through their history. +a 
They succeeded, as President John L, Lew. 
is has said, because “a man who works ing | 
coal mine is not afraid of anything exog 
his God; * * * he is not afraid of injun 
or politicians, or threats or denunciations, o 
verbal castigation, or slander. * * * He does 
not fear death.” . 
It would be well for the younger men jp 
the UMWA to reflect on the struggles that 
their brothers of the 1890's and early 1990 
went through to win the benefits that areep. 
joyed by America’s mine workers today, — 
It would be well to pay honor to the mem. 
ory of the UMWA’s fourth international 
president, Michael D. Ratchford, who, with 
his fellow negotiators, wrested the first ¢f. - 
fective 8-hour day victory from the central 
competitive field operators (western Penp. 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois), © 
There is no final victory in the struggle 
freemen to better their lot. The benefits @ . 
today probably would be incomprehensible 
to the men of 1898. : 
But all the goals have not been 
and all the victories have not been wong 
The men of the United Mine Workers of 
America must bear this always in mind, 
: 


- 


















_ Meany Amends Gompers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, the Senate Labor Subcommit- 
tee, which Senator Jonn F, Kennepy, of 
Massachusetts, is chairman, has recently 
held hearings on labor legislation. — 

Yesterday the syndicated column of 
John Herling had a very thoughtful anal- 
ysis of the labor problem confronting not 
only the Senate Labor Subcommittee but 
the entire Congress. : 

I am sure my colleagues will enjoy 
reading this interesting article, Meany 
Amends Gompers, which was published. 
in yesterday’s Washington Daily News. 

The article follows: 

MEANY AMENDS GOMPERS 
(By John Herling) 

AFL-CIO President George Meany appat- 
ently has decided to modernize the basit 
political philosophy of the late great Samuel 
Gompers, founder of the American labor 
movement. Mr. Gompers said, “Labor mut 7% 
reward its friends and punish its enemies” & 
Last week Mr. Meany told Chairman JounF. 
KENNEDY (Democrat, of Massachusetts), 
the Senate Labor Subcommittee, “God pri 
tect us from our friends.’’ Senator 
eyeing Mr. Meany intently, said, “I think 
too.” 

This open clash between the AFL-CIO 
ident and the senatorial sponsor of many! 
islative bills regarded indiepeneet ie : 
ganized labor surprised and sh < 
packed old Stipreme Court chambers wat 
this exchange took place. 

Senator Kennepy has taken the 
an advocate of bills to raise and 
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more workers, and to protect comm 
which may be hit by imports. | 
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Mr. Meany, with the barest film of civility, 
pit out at a bill introduced by the Massa- 
chusetts Senator on the disclosure of union 
finances and the regulation of union trustee- 


Paibough Mr. Meany was also 
en the administration bills; which are far 
more restrictive, his clear and present target 
seemed to be Mr, KENNEDY. 
When the Massachusetts Senator ex- 
ed that his bill was in fact a mild 
measure and was the product of consulta- 
tion with a group of leading teachers and 
essors at Harvard, MIT, Yale, Brown, and 
Princeton, friendly to the labor movement, 
Mr. Meany exploded with his wrathy re- 


marks about friendship and the labor move- | 


nt. 

why did Mr. Meany lash out as he did? 
First, he was mad at Senator Kennepy for 
signing the majority report of the McClellan 
committee which he insists was a smear on 
thee whole labor movement. Second, Mr. 
‘Meany has been under considerable pressure 
from many of the building trades unions 
who have been under investigative fire— 
with more of such probes to come. Mr. 
Meany had resisted such pressure for more 
than a year. Building trades spokesmen 
have been especially mad at AFL-CIO sup- 
port of the McClellan committee. Third, 
Mr, Meany fears that consideration of any 
labor bills—however mild—might open up 
a whole series of antilabor proposals which 
could not be controlled, 

Senator KENNEDY reminded Mr. Meany that 
organized labor’s failure to offer alternatives 
to the Taft-Hartley law resulted in the pas- 
sage of that law in 1947. He urged AFL- 
CIO leaders to make their own suggestions, 
not just rcly on blanket opposition to every- 
thing in this field. 

Prof. Archibald Cox of Harvard Law School, 
head of the advisory group on the Kennedy 
bills, said: “We deeply believe in a strong 
and independent labor movement. Senator 
KENNEDY’s bill offers mild measures aimed 
atserious abuses. It contains nothing which 
could impair the strength or activity of any 
union; otherwise none of us would support 
the measure. The labor movement would 
be stronger and more effective if the bill 
were enacted and the abuses were stamped 
out.” 





. Col. William T. Roy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I was ill with an influenza virus 
and unable to be present on the floor 
when many Members joined in felici- 
tating Bill Roy on the occasion of his 





Parliamentarian of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was my good fortune to meet this fine 
gentleman when I came to Washington 
& few days after my first election.. No 
ohne was more helpful to me. at that time, 
and through the years that have f 

he was never too busy to give 
of his time and wealth of knowledge 
the rules and procedures of the House. 
It was therefore a shock to me to learn 
earlier this year that he templated 
Tetirement. \ 


2 


28 


a 
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Bill Roy is not only a parliamentarian 
of unquestioned knowledge and repute; 
he is an oustanding American citizen. 
A zealous defender of the prerogatives 
of the House of Representatives, he also 
knew full well the meaning of the Con- 
stitution in its relation to orderly gov- 
érnment and the preservation of this 
republic. 

This public servant has made a valu- 
able contribution to his country and I 
wish both he and his wife all the good 
things of life in their retirement. 





Taxes, Tariffs, the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
Socialized Hospitalization and Medi- 
cine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Alfred F. Metz, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the Okonite 
Co., of Passaic, N. J., has sent recently 
to the Members of the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation a statement giving 
his views on taxes, tariffs, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and socialized hospitaliza- 
tion and medicine. The statement fol- 
lows: 

THE OKONITE Co., 
Passaic, N. J., March 12, 1958. 


TAXES 


For many years industrial job growth has 
been retarded for the lack of risk capital. 
As it takes considerable risk capital to pro- 
vide a productive job, we have for the last 
25 years prevented several million jobs from 
ever coming into being simply because of 
the thoughtless Figh progressive rates in in- 
dividual income taxes. As a matter of fact, 
these high rates have undoubtedly restricted 
revenue rather than promoted it. The Sad- 
lak-Herlong bills provide a sane approach 
to ultimate higher revenue and more pro- 
ductive jobs. I strongly urge your support 
of this legislation. 


TARIFFS 


Why the frenzy on the part of our admin- 
istration should continue to destroy the sub- 
stance of our skilled crafts and large invest- 
ment in industries which should be pro- 
“tected not only from an employment stand- 
point but from a defense standpoint, is 
beyond my comprehension. Theré is no one 
qualified legally or morally to say who should 
stay in business or who should lose jobs 

investment. We have for years been 
trying to assist all countries in making them- 
selves completely independent industrially 
and yet our administration apparently now 
would sacrifice any domestic industry at the 
drop of a hat. -I submit that every indus- 
trial craft and industrial investment for 
jobs in this country deserves the loyal sup- 
port of our Government. Without all of 
them, the present attractive markets in the 
United States would disappear. It is true 
that we should welcome foreign competition 
but it is wishful thinking to expect that we 
could possibly compete without tariff cor- 
rections to take care of disparities in wage 
levels and standards of living. We have al- 
ways contributed a large volume to inter- 
national trade and at the same time have 
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protected our industries until recently. Un- 
less sanity in this respect prevails, we will 
lose many industries and many jobs. There 
are altogether too many irresponsible state- 
ments made as to the offsetting jobs cre- 
ated by either exports or imports. We need 
all of our industries and all of our jobs and 
foreign competition on an equitable basis 
can be had. Peril point and escape clauses 
are not even palliative as one must face 
bankruptcy before relief is available. I 
strongly urge that any reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram be carefully drawn to give all of our 
industries a reasonable opportunity to com- 
pete domestically. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


It should now be evident that labor leader- 
ship cannot be allowed to run rampant if 
our workers are to be reasonably protected 
and reasonably free from dictatorship con- 
trols. Certainly, the union member is en- 
titled to know exactly what has been done 
with his contributions to unions. He is en- 
titled to vote secretly for strikes, he is surely 
entitled to vote secretly for union officers and 
to require majorities of entire memberships 
when voting for union officials. He is en- 
titled to the right to join or not to join a 
union. He is also entitled to protection from 
secondary boycotts under any circumstances, 
I strongly urge your support of the individ- 
ual workmaa who has a right to expect your 
recognition of his freedom from domination 
by either employer or union leadership. S. 
76 and H. R. 9307 embrace necessary boycott 
curbs for the protection of the livelihood of 
the individual union member. 


SOCIALIZED HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICINE 


The degree of advance in the care of the 
sick and disabled is unlimited in the hands 
of voluntary organizations. We have come 
a long way in providing insurance for these 
hazards, we will continue to improve and 
extend such insurance under voluntary 
auspices. Such measures as the so-called 
Forand bill (H. R. 9467) will unquestionably 
lead to socialized hospitalization and medi- 
eine and additional social security taxes. 
This bill is essentially the same.as the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bills of 1941-51 except 
that for the time being it would only apply 
to a smaller segment of the population. I 
am a governor of the Passaic-General Hos- 
pital and find that every voluntary hospital 
to whom I have spoken is strongly opposed 
to the Forand bill. I strongly believe that 
it would create objectionable controls on 
the part of the Federal Government, it would 
become much too expensive, would open the 
door to political expediency and excessive 
cost and would ultimately destroy the roots 
of the individual efforts which are solely 
responsible for our advance in the case of 
the sick and disabled. The needy are getting 
reasonable attention from both doctors and 
hospitals.- Improvéd care is noticeable. I 
strongly urge your opposition to H. R. 9467. 


AIR 


For Benson Support 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I submit the following which appeared in 
the Tuesday, February 25, issue of the 
Kansas City Times. It is an excellent ap- 
praisal of Mr. Benson. I am sure it will 
be read with interest by my colleagues. 
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For BENSON SvuPpPorRT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—It’s politics—and some con- 
sider it the politics necessary to survive— 
which is causing a group of Midwestern Re- 
publican Congressmen to try to force Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to fire his Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

Have no doubt about it, Mr. Benson is not 
going to cave in. He is not going to resign 
unless the President tells him to resign. And 
every bit of evidence to date is that Mr, 
Benson has the President’s full confidence, 
that his farm policies are carrying forward 
exactly what Mr. Eisenhower favors and that 
the White House believes that to offer up 
the Secretary of Agriculture as a symbolic 
sacrifice for the short-term gain of a few 
votes would damage the Republican party 
far more than it would help. 

My own conviction is that Secretary Ben- 
son is a source of strength to the adminis- 
tration and that his political execution 
would hurt the Republican party. True, his 
efforts in behalf of agriculture have offended 
some farmers and some farm politicians. 
But Mr. Benson has prestige and respect and 
popularity throughout the Nation and with 
all segments of voters because he is honest 
and courageous and because he is pursuing 
a constructive, even if partly unpopular, set 
of policies. . 

Most of the politicans, both Republican 
and Democratic, know that high, rigid price 
supports have aggravated the difficulties of 
the American farmer and have caused, not 
solved, the massive surpluses. Mr. Benson 
has had the guts to say so and to act upon 
his convictions in the interest of dealing 
with the causes, not just with symptoms, of 
the farm problem. 

The real problem the farmier faces today 
is not a declining income from what he sells, 
but the rising prices he has to: pay for what 
he buys. The post-Korean downtrend in 
farm prices, which started in 1951, has been 
stopped. Income per person on farms last 
year, including income from all sources, 
was the highest on record. Farm exports last 
year were 68 percent higher than in _ 1953. 
The buildup of surpluses has been reversed. 

Right now Mr. Benson looks exceédingly 
secure. There are not too many public offi- 
cials of his transcendent integrity and moral 
stamina available to any administration. I 
incline to the view that the President can’t 
afford to lose him. 





Rehabilitation and Restoration of the East 
Front of the Capitol Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, in- 
terest grows throughout the Nation in 
favor of an understanding rehabilitation 
and restoration of the east front of the 
Capitol Building rather than its destruc- 
tion and the substitution of a 20th cen- 
tury imitation of modern matble. 

I have receiveg mail from many differ- 
ent areas of the United States, as well 
as from my own district in Indiana, 
urging the preservation of the Capitol 
by passing legislation such as H. R, 
11113, which I introduced to prevent 
the razing of this historic east front, 
These are letters from historians, archi- 
tects, teachers, club women, and other 


= 
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informed citizens sensitive to the mood 
of history. They cannot understand how 
legislation to destroy this front and move 
it 32 feet further to the east was ever 
acted on favorably by Congress. 

Their criticisms fall into different cat- 
egories: . 

First are those who believe the de- 
struction of this historic facade demon- 
strates unnecessary irreverence for a 
historic shrine. Fifty-eight years after 
President Washington laid the first 
cornerstone on September 18, 1793, a 
manuscript by Daniel Webster was de- 
posited in-another stone. This message 
in his own handwriting, concluded: 

All here assembled, whether belonging to 
public life or to private life, with hearts 
devotedly thankful to Almighty God for the 
preservation of the liberty and happiness 
of the country, unite in sincere and fervent 
prayers that this deposit, and the walls and 
arches, the domes and towers, the columns 
and entablatures, now to be erected over it, 
may endure forever. 


Others question the wisdom of spend- 
ing from 10 to 17 million dollars to gain 
so little floor space. One constituent 
writes: 

There have been 96 Members of the Senate 
and 435 Members of the House of Represent- 
atives for many years now. What makes you 
fellows think you need to spend well over 
a hundred million dollars for new buildings 
and destroy the front of our Capitol? What 
are you doing with the square footage al- 
ready available in the Captitol building * * * 
using it or hoarding it? 


An effective interest in the remodelling 
of the Capitol without defacing the east 
front has been evidenced by the widely 
known editor of the Indianapolis News; 
C. Walter McCarty who has devoted 
four of his recent columns to a discus- 
sion of this issue. When Mickey Mc- 
Carty says, Indiana listens, for his repu- 
tation as a toastmaster, friendly seer 
and Hoosier citizen is second to none. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp his columns 
from the March 12, March 13, March 17, 
and March 19 issues of the Indianapolis 
News. I am only sorry the format of 
the ReEcorp- does not let us print the 
familiar picture of the smiling Irish edi- 
tor who writes such good sense under 
the caption “Mickey McCarty Says’’: 
{From the Indianapolis News @f March 12, 

1958] 
Mickey McCarty Says 

Fellow taxpayers, a mounting tide of oppo- 
sition appears to be developing throughout 
the 48 States to plans of a congressional com- 
mission headed by Speaker Sam Raypurn, of 
Texas, to alter the historic east front of the 
United States Capitol, the cornerstone of 
which was laid by George Washington 165 
years ago, 

The opposition has been rising rapidly, not 
only in Congress but outside as well. Such 
organizations as the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, the. American Institute 
of Architects, the Society of Architectural 
Historians, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and other patriotic and profes- 
sional groups have protested what they term 
the “proposed desecration of this national 
shrine.” 

FEASIBILITY 

However, Marion -County’s Congressman 
CHARLES (CHUCK) Brownson has thrown a 
monkey wrench into the plans of the Com- 
mission by introducing a bill in the House 
to block the project. At the same time 
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Senator A. WILLIs RoBERTSON, of Virginia, has 
introduced a measure in the Senate calling 
for a delay on the proposed Capitol changes 
until there is a more thorough investigation 
of the feasibility of the move. 

The east front of the Capitol is the side 
facing the plaza, where tourists try to fing 
parking places, and where every United 
States President since John Quincy Adams 
has been inaugurated. It is estimated the 
changes will cost—as a starter—$10,100,009, 
They would add enough space to the centraj 
part of the Capitol for 62 new offices, 2 
restaurants, 9 storage rooms, and a private 
corridor through which Congresmen 
walk without- bumping into constituents of 
sightseers. 

ARGUMENT 

The new east front of the Capitol would 
be a duplicate of the present one, except that 
it would be built of njarble rather than sand. 
stone. However, the appearance of the entire 
building would bé different because of ‘the 
change in its ‘profile. Capitol Architect 
J. George Stewart says it would improve the 
looks of the Capitol by getting the dome 
nearly in the center. Opponents think others 
wise. 

The storm of criticism has so far had no 
detectable impact on the special Commission 
which Congress created in 1955, and armed 
with blank-check authority to do the re- 
modeling. 
the Commission is composed of Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, Senate Republican 
Leader William F. Knowland, House Re- 
publican Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and 
Stewart. 3 

INSPIRATION 


Speaking on behalf of his bill to block the 


project, Congressman BROWNSON said: “Many | 


Americans make a pilgrimage to Washing- 
ton and their Capitol but once in a lifetime, 
For many of them that happy visit of im- 
spiration comes while they are in high 
school. If this plan is carried out they will 
be denied the historic view of their Capitol 
for 3% years while construction is under 
way. They never again will see the work 
of three of the Nation’s early and most gifted 
architects, Dr.’ William Thornton, Benjamin 
Latrobe, and Charles Bulfinch.” 

BROWNSON said that at a time when there 
is so much concern about money for defense 
and money for sparking the economy, the 
sum of $10 million seems a pretty high 
to pay for a noontime restaurant, 4 
more committee rooms, and a private pas- 
sageway to keep legislators away from theif 
constituents. 

“Perhaps, instead of providing a new east 
front to the Capitol,” he added, “the tax- 
payers may decide to provide the historic 
Capitol with “a new group of less-expensive 
Congressmen if this spending spree isn’t 
stopped.” 


{From the Indianapolis News of March 13, 
1958] 
Mickey McCarty Says 
Fellow taxpayers, Indiana architects, his 
torians, and other interested groups 
mobilizing their forces to oppos¢ the pm 


posal of a congressional commission to fe 3 


model the front of the United States Capitol 


at a cost to the taxpayers variously estimated ~ — 


from $10 million to $25 million. 
Edward D. James, Indianapolis architect, 
who for several years has been serving a8 
member of the Committee on Preservation of 
Historic Buildings for the American we 
of Architects, and who also is a member of 
the American Society of Architectural Hs 
torians, is devoting his time and effort 







days to rallying opposition to the move ! e 


alter the Capitol. 
OUTLINED 


In a. letter to Congressman 
(Cuuck)' Brownson, who has a bill 












in the House to block the project, James ou 








In addition to Speaker Raysuan, — 
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jinea the view of the groups he represents in 
opposition to the alterations. He feels that 
in the proposed changes, Americans “will lose 
a most treasured piece of our heritage we 
never will be able to regain.” 

His letter to Brownson, in part, reads as 

8: a 
Pies the years I have been in the practice of 
architecture, I have been vitally interested 
in the restoration, and in the preservation 
of existing architecture which has signifi- 
cance in our American way of life. Most 
of my activity has been center around 
Indiana and I have left the rest of the coun- 
try up to other people. However, I find that 
the east facade of the Capitol is about to be 
destroyed and the fine architecture of Dr. 
William Thornton, which was approved by 
George Washington, will disappear with that 
destruction.” 
HOT ARGUMENT 


Continuing, the James letter said: 

“I feel the urgency to advise you that the 
architects of America, and I am sure many 
hundreds of thousands of other people, are 
interested in blocking this exparision pro- 
gram and in solving the necessity for expan- 
sion in a different manner. I understand 
the plans have been completed and con- 
tracts have been awarded. i hope you believe 
as much in the preservation of this Capitol 
Building as I do, and I hope you will join 
this fight for a different solution for this nec- 
essary construction.” 

The proposal to remodel the Capitol has 
set off about the hottest architectural argu- 
ment since President Truman built a back 
porch on the White House. Opponents use 
such terms as “vandalism” and “desecration” 
to describe their feelings about substituting 
a modern replica for the actual walls that 
have served as a backdrop for so many his- 
toric events, particularly the inauguration of 
our Presidents, f 


BRITISH TRIED 


One frequently voiced complaint has been 
that the congressional commission, headed 
by Speaker Sam Raysurn, of Texas, is about 
to do what the British where unable to do 
when they tried to destroy the Capitol by 
fire in the war of 1812. 

Critics say the extra office space added to 
the Capitol would be the most expensive 
ever built—an average cost of $200 per square 
foot. They point out this is about 10 times 
the going rate for public buildings. They 
also note that Congress will gét huge 
amounts of additional floor space soon from 
two buildings already under construction. 
These are a $64 million third House Office 
Building and a $23,400,000 second Senate 
Office Building. : Z 

If its extra room that’s needed these two 
new structures should be more than ample 
to satisfy money-spending Representatives 
and Senators. 


oe 


[From the Indianapolis News of March 17, 
1958] 


Mickey McCarty Sars 


Fellow taxpayers, for the past week or so, 
hews reports out of Washington have con- 
tained various suggested panaceas by ad- 
Ministration leaders for perking~ up our 
Sagging economy. Ineluded 
have been tax cuts, public-works - 
and others, but not one word has been heard 
So far about a reduction in Government 
spending. 

Tax cuts and huge public-works projects 
Wen’t mean a thing unless they are accom- 
panied by a parallel reduction in spending. 

herwise there’s likely to be more runaway 
inflation. A review of the proposed military 


“ 
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TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


One of the latter, in the belief of many, 
would be to put a stop to the proposed ex- 
penditure by a congressional commission of 
@ sum variously estimated from $10 to $25 
million to rebuild the historic east front of 
the Capitol Building to provide more offices 
and restaurants. A bill to halt this project 
has been sent to the Senate floor with the 
unanimous endorsement of the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee, and soon will be ready 
for floor action. a 

A somewhat similar bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman CHARLES 
(Cuuck) BrowNnson, of Indianapolis. It 
apparently is still resting in a committee in 
the House, the speaker of which is Sam 
Raysurn, of Texas, who is chairman of the 
5-man Commission which had _ slipped 
thrgugh an appropriation for the Capitol 
changes without a hearing. . 

REJECTED 


The Senate bill would remove the require- 
ment that expansion of the Capitol plant 
for offices and restaurants be according to a 
1905 plan of pushing the east front of the 
Capitol about 324% feet out into the plaza. 
This plan had been rejected 3_times because 
of public demand before it was authorized 
by Congress in 1955 in the unusual legisla- 
tion practice of inserting it in an appropria- 
tions bill. No hearings on it were held. 

Among those who have voiced objections 
to the proposed changes in the Capitol is 
Senator Harry F. Brrp (Democrat, Virginia). 
He said that after studying the report of J. 
George Stewart, architect of the Capitol, he 
could find nothing “which justifies the pro- 
posal to destroy one of the most historic 
facades in the world.” He said the Capitol 
should be maintained in a safe state of re- 
pair and in condition befitting the majesty 
of the Nation. Changing the appearance, 
he added, “would be both undesirable and 
nonessential.” 

COSTLIEST 

The American Institute of Architects, the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, the 
Daughters\of the American Revolution and 
ether historic and patriotic groups across 
the country are waging a vigorous fight to 
stop the Capitol project. The Architectural 
Forum has estimated, if the present plans 
are carried out, the cost will be $200 a 
square foot, which is close to four times 
the costilest working space ever erected. 
Some one likened it to the time they paved 
the lobby of the old Teller Hotel in Central 
City, Colo., in gold. 

The idea of changing this architectural 
masterpiece just to give Congressmen more 
elbowroom at lunch and a more convenient 
place to park, appears to many as utterly 


‘ ridiculous. As a Baltimore newspaper said: 


“It makes about as much sense as modern- 
izing the Washington Monument by plaster- 
ing it with pastel-colored porcelain, or 
putting aluminum trim on the White House 
to bring it up to date.” 


[From the Indianapolis News of March 19, 
1958] 
MICKEY McCarty Says 


Fellow taxpayers, maybe we are in such a 
big hurry to get into outer space and to the 
moon that we cannot afford to waste any 

on symbols of the past. At least that 
is the way it looks as.a congressional com- 
mission keeps moving ahead in its efforts to 
change the east front of the United States 
Capitol. _ 

Though opposition to the change has been 
mounting daily from the American Society 
of Architects, the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, the Society of Architectural 
Historians, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and various State and local historical 
societies, the congressional commission, 
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headed by Speaker Sam Raysurn of Texas, 
continues to ride roughshod over the op- 
posing groups. 





HEARING 


However, the Senator Public Works Com- 
mittee last week unanimously voted a favor- 
able report on a bill to block the project 
and the measure is due to come up for ac- 
tion on the Senate floor at any time. Ear- 
lier, the subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Patrick McNamara, Demo- 
crat, of Michigan, conducted a 1-day public 
hearing when, for the first time, architects, 
historians and others presented arguments 
against the changes. A bill similar to the 
one in the Senate has been introduced in 
the House by Congressman CHARLES 
(CHuckK) Brownson, of Indianapolis. 

Under the proposed plans, that section of 
the historic Capitol, for which George Wash- 
ington laid, the cornerstone in 1793, will 
vanish and will be supplanted by a new and 
shiny marble front. Down also will come the 
portico where every president since John 
Quincy Adams has taken the oath of office. 
The walls which the British were unable to 
destroy when they fired the Capitol in 1814 
also will disappear. 

REMINDER 


The Commission, which is ready to let con- 
tracts for the changes in the Capitol ap- 
parently is operating on the theory that “‘it’s 
none of the people’s business.” However, in 
the past, men in public office have been made 
aware in no uncertain terms that the build- 
ings in which they work don’t belong to 
them, but to the people. 

This was the case when President Truman 
tried to revamp the executive offices at the 
White House in 1946. Public demand 
stopped the project. There are many paral- 
lels in the White House proposal and the one 
now being pushed to redo the east front 
of the Capitol. Both plans were conceived 
and put into motion without public hear- 
ings. No authorized legislation went 
through Congress. Funds for the projects 
were tacked on at the last minute to appro- 
priation bills, 

WRECKERS 


President Truman had wanted additional 
office space, a cafeteria, and a 2-story audi- 
torium added to the west wing of the White 
House. Historical and architectural organi- 
zations led a last-ditch fight against the 
changes. When the project finally was 
halted by Congress, a section of fence had 
been torn down and wreckers were at work 
in the basement of the building. 

Later, when the main section of the White 
House was found to be in need of repair, the 
interior was rebuiit from cellar to roof with- 
out damage to the exterior walls and without 
destroying the architectural beauty of the 
building. Walis just as historic as those of 
the White House will disappear if the east 
front-of the Capitol is reconstructed jn ac- 
cordance with proposed plans. If you want 
to stop this you better write your Senators 
and Congressmen right away. 





Weather Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 


began the reading of the final report of 
the Advisory Committee on Weather 
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Control and soon noted what appeared 
to be inconsistencies, if not contradic- 
tions. 

Unable to resolve these conflicts in 
the reports and findings of the advisory 
committee, I wrote to Mr. H. C. S. Thom, 
Chief Climatologist of the United States 
Weather Bureau, a veteran of that serv- 
ice and a participant in the studies that 
were made. 

For the information of my colleagues 
I present herewith the reply from Mr, 
Thom: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gross: I can readily appreciate 
the concern expressed in your letter over the 
apparent inconsistency in the final report 
ef the Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol. In one place that report states that 
no increase was detected from seeding in 
fiatland areas while in another place it im- 
plies that an effect was detected in the flat- 
lands. The flatlands, of course, include the 
State of Iowa and all of the area east of 
the Rocky Mountains. I am glad, therefore, 
to aid in whatever way I can to clear up 
this conflict and to help explain the results 
ef the report for those who may wish to use 
these results in forming their own judg- 
ments. 

The evaluation of seeding operations in 
the flatlands for winter operations (Octo- 
ber through May) were under my immedi- 
ate direction. The results we obtained for 
the flatlands and other areas were clearly 
stated in volume II, Technical Report No. 2, 
page 44, lower right column. The so-called 
physical type methods of evaluation (vol. II, 
p. 257) which produced the confusion had 
already been reviewed in Technical Report 
I, page 7, first paragraph, and rejected on 
the basis of our experience and the consid- 
erable experience of others as being totally 
lacking in adequate sensitivity for objec- 
tively detecting increases from cloud seed- 
ing. Most commercial operators who had 
originally invented these methods had long 
since discarded them as unsatisfactory for 
demonstrating effects. 

Although these methods are alleged to be 
physical they are, if anything, more depend- 
ent on statistical methods than the statis- 
tical evaluations prepared by the committee. 
This arises {rom the fact that the results 
produced by the method are of a highly 
subjective nature and therefore subject to 
widely varied conclusions by different 
meteorologists. This being the case a statis- 
tical method of summarizing such impres- 
sions is imperative in order to reach a single 
conclusion in the scientific sense. However, 
the results furnished by the method are in 
terms. of ratios or percentages of rainfall 
which are really statistics with the unfor- 
tunate property of being highly variable and 
very difficult to analyze. This makes it very 
difficult to compare and give meaning to such 
ratios or percentages in respect to cloud 
seeding effects. 

Notwithstanding the critical role of sta- 
tistical methods in the interpretation of the 
results from such physical evaluation, neither 
the methods nor the results were referred to 
the committee’s panel of outside statistical 
experts for review and recommendation. 
This panel is now repudiating these results as 
giving no evidence either for or against of 
the effectiveness of cloud seeding in the flat- 
land areas. The committe itself, long 
before this matter came to the attention of 
the statistical panel, had ordered an erratum 
note to be inserted in volume I. This in 
effect removed the Atlanta Project for Study 
of Flatland Cloud Seeding, pages 22-23, from 


‘others, and our own work. 


volume I placing it in volume II, outside the 
scope of findings by the committee itself. 
This action was based on the fact as stated 
by the committee that the Atlanta project 
report “has not been reviewed by the com- 
mittee and consequently is no part of the 
committee findings.” It is unfortunate that 
the Committee Final Report, volumes I and 
II, had already been printed before this erra- 
tum was prepared since there is the possi- 
bility that the erratum may not come to the 
attention of all readers. 

The following summary is given with a full 
realization of the critical economic import- 
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summer in 
even if | 


ance of water to the farmer and others not seeding might not decrease rainfall insteaq —- 


only in Iowa but in much drier areas of our 
country. Having experienced the critical 
drought of 1947 in Iowa and having studied 
the general drought problem in other more 
critical circumstances, I could be under no 
illusions about the importance of the water 
shortage problem. This problem, however, 
must be faced realistically, for it will lead to 
nothing but bitter discouragement to promise 
results from methods which have little possi- 
bility of bearing fruit. Rainfall cannot be 
created from clear air where there are no 
clouds or by false methods, any more than 
0.1 inch of water will break a drought. 

The results of the committee’s evaluations 
of the effect of cloud seeding in the augmen- 
tation of rainfall may be summarized simply 
as follows: 

1. No increases from cloud seeding were 
detected under either winter- or summer- 
time conditions in the flatland area, which 
includes Iowa and the area east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

2. Increases averaging about 15 percent 
wefe detected in wintertime seeding over 
mountainous areas along our west coast and 
in a similar mountainous climatic area of 
France. 

These latter results are not essentially dif- 
ferent from those reported by the United 
States Weather Bureau as early as 1953. 
They are interesting for several reasons: (a) 
they. are based on by far the largest amount 
of dctual operating data ever assembled. 
(b) The same methods showed both increases 
and no increases, indicating that the meth- 
ods were capable of recognizing either situa- 
tion. (c) The results agreed exactly with a 
set of physical hypotheses concerning cloud 
seeding effects stated 9 years ago by the 
highly regarded Scandinavian meteorologist, 
Prof. Tor Bergeron. 

Professor Bergeron summarizes his views 


in the Swedish journal Tellus, January 1949 ~ 


as follows: “The discussion * * * can be 
summarized by stating that any seeding, 
natural or artificial, mostly will be of little 
direct use for supplying water to the earth’s 
surface, especially at low levels if there is no 
condensation by systematic lifting going on 
within the clouds, even when they are re- 
leasable but not released. Having shown 
on the other hand, that the convective (flat- 
land summer) and frontal clouds (flatland 
winter), on an average, cancel from the list 
of such clouds, the main remaining possibil- 
ity for systematically causing abundant arti- 
ficial rain must consist in seeding cloud 


masses produced by a stationary and slanting_ 


upward motion. * * * These conditions are, 
as & rule, only realized within very special 
orographic cloud systems.” (Like those 
occurring on our mountainous west coast.) 


Several other important facts are now supercooled) cumulus clouds may release — 


clear from Bergeron’s work, the work of 
Cloud and rain- 
producing processes must be already present 
if known methods of seeding are to have a 
chance of being effective. Thus, cloud seed- 
ing is definitely not at present a means for 
combating or overcoming drought. Purther- 
more, the processes which Bergeron and 
the work of others have indicated as effective 
can only produce very small rates of rainfall, 
on the order of less than 0.1 inch per hour, 
This requires that rainfall must persist for 
several or many hours before appreciable 








amounts could accumulate. In 
Iowa such rates of precipitation 
possible, would hardly wet the surface of 
the soil if they only lasted the duration of 
a typical afternoon thunderstorm. There js . 
no physical basis or convincing experimentaj 
evidence that One can seed a summer cloud 
from the ground or from an airplane by 
known seeding methods and produce 
shower of rain which does not evaporate 
before reaching the ground. 

The effect on thunderstorms during the 
summer months over the flatiand area is go 
doubtful that it is not even certain 


of increasing it.. For example, there - are 
some vague indications (see Technical Re. 
port 4, p. 55, vol. II) that cloud 
might suppress hail formation when used 
properly. If this is possible, then it would 
follow that such suppression might also be 
accompanied by a reduction in rainfall, 
bmp however, does not seem to be a point 
f very much importance, for the number 
of silver iodide generators generally used in 
present commercial seeding practice is gs 
small that there is great doubt whether the 
output of the ordinary generator network 
ever effectively reaches a thunderstorm ex. 
cept under unusual circumstances. For hail« 
suppression experiments I have recom. 
mended a generator for at least each 10 
square miles of area to insure that a thun- 
derstorm sucks up the output of at least 
1 generator. This far exceeds the present 
density in most commercial operations. 


Following the preliminary issuance of our . 


evaluation reports and following much other 

development by a large number of scientists 

working in the field of weather modification, 

the American Meteorological Society saw fit» 
to issue the following statement on weather 

‘modification in the bulletin of that society 

for June 1957: 

Although this statement covers a broader 
field and is aimed more at the scientific that 
the practical aspects it is not in disagree- 
ment with our findings or the discussion 
given above. 


“STATEMENT ON WEATHER MODIFICATION 


“The Council of the American Meteorologi- 
cal Society has assumed the responsibility 
for issuing periodic statements on the scien- 
tific aspects of weather modification and 
control. Two previous statements were is- 
sued in 1951 and 1953. In view of the addi- 
tional information on this subject that has 
become available in the interim the council 
deems it desirable to issue a revised state- 
ment of its opinion at this time. The state- 
ment on weather modification approved by 
the society’s council at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 29, 1957 is as follows: 

“1. The seeding of a supercooled 
with dry ice will usually convert at least & 
portion of the cloud to ice crystals. Under 
appropriate conditions such seeding may re+ — 
lease variable amounts of precipitation from 
fairly deep and active cumulus clouds in 
which the natural release of precipitation — 


-has not already started. Small, inactive 


cumulus clouds are usually dissipated when 
they are seeded with dry ice. Holes or valleys 


_may be produced in supercooled layer clouds 


dry ice. 
“2. The injection of water drops or hygro- 
scopic salt particles into active, warm (non- 


or supercooled fogs by seeding them with 
ice 


some rain. Small, inactive, warm cumulus 

may often be partially or completely dissi< 
pated by seeding them from above with water 2 
drops or other particles;~Such dissipation — 
may occasionally be accompanied by the re- — 





lease of very light rain. tit 


“8. In some cases warm fog and stratus 
may be dissipated in restricted regions by — 
the use of certain hygroscopic materials. 


“& At temperatures below about — 
silver iodide crystals are known to 
supercooled clouds in much the same 


as dry ice, The frequent absence of 
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cut results following the operation of ground- 
pased silver iodide generators is believed to 
pe due to one or more of the following 
causes: (a) the failure of the seeding ma- 
terial to reach the supercooled clouds, (b) 
the absence of clouds that could be affected 
py seeding, (C) the decay of the silver iodide, 
(d) the presence of an ample supply of nat- 
ural ice crystals, (e) topographical influences 
which defy quantitative measurement. 

“5, Cloud seeding acts only to trigger the 
release of precipitation from existing clouds. 
The release of substantial amounts of pre- 
cipitation by either natural or artificial 
means requires the preexistence of an ex- 
tensive moisture supply in the form of mofst 
air currents and of active cloud-forming 

esses. For this reason the meteorologi- 
eal conditions most favorable for the artifi- 
cial release of precipitation are very much 
the same as those which usually lead to the 
natural release of precipitation. ‘This factor 
plus the extreme natural variability of pre- 
cipitation makes the evaluation of the effects 
of seeding difficult and often inconclusive. 

“6, Evaluations performed by independent 
agencies have yielded reasonably convincing 
eyidence of increases of precipitation due to 
the operation of ground-based silver iodide 
generators only for operations conducted in 
cold weather in regions where forced lifting 
of the air over a mountain range is an im- 
portant factor. No convincing evidence has 
been presented which indicates that ground- 
based silver iodide seeding affects the 
amount or character of the precipitation 
over flat country. This does not prove that 
there are no such effects but suggests that 
if present they are too small to be detected 
by statistical analyses of data available to 
this date. 

“7, In the absence of a truly quantitative 
theory of precipitation the best present 
means for obtaining a quantitative estimate 
of the effect of seeding on precipitation in 
through the statistical evaluation of ran- 
domized cloud seeding experiments. The 
randomization is’ necessary to insure valid 
interpretation of the results and a iong 
series of such experiments may be necessary 
to detect small effects. 

“8. Present knowledge of atmospheric 
processes offers no real basis for the belief 
that the weather or climate of a large por- 
tion of the country can be significantly 
modified by cloud seeding. It is not in- 
tended to rule out the possibility of large- 
scale modifications of the weather at some 
future time, but it is believed that, if pos- 
sible at all, this will require methods that 
alter the large-scale atmospheric circula- 
tions, possibly through changes in the radi- 
ation balance. 

“9. All cloud seeding operations should be 
considered as experiments since, the tech- 
niques are still under development and 
there is no sound basis for the quantitative 
estimation of the results in advance of the 
Operation. As experiments they should 
be designed primarily to yield optimum 
Scientific results. There is good reason to 
believe that improved returns from cloud 
seeding will result from a sound experi- 
mental approach and this should be fostered 
by all concerned.” j ' 

It would be farthest from my desires to 
leave the impression that I do not favor 
research in this field. I am firmly convinced 
that it is in the national interest to move 
ahead by further systematic research and 


‘Sound experimentation, as my previous state- 


ments and published work will show. How- 
deserve to know 


' the present status of our efforts which is 


what I have tried to give above, 


¢ Sincerely, 
H.C. 8. THom, 
Chie/ Climatologist, Ofige of Climatology. 


“ 
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Mental-Retardation Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Educator’s Viewpoint on 
the Retarded Child,” the authors begin 
their presentation with the following 
statement: 

One after another of our major health and 
welfare problems is responding to scientific 
and social advances—furthered by vigorous 
public action. Now, one of the most heart- 
breaking of all handicaps * * * mental re- 
tardation—stands at the gateway of public 
enlightenment. 


I have long felt that it is not only 
important that we See this tragic prob- 
lem which faces so many in its proper 
perspective, but that every possible ac- 
tion be taken to alleviate the suffering 
of both parent and child. 

Connecticut’s Senator Wim.iuMm A. 
PurTe.t has played a leading role in 
developing iegislative and community 
approaches which will have 2 great and 
positive effect. I know that the parents 
of retarded youngsters and the people 
interested in their education are indeed 
grateful to Senator Purrett. Today, I 
would like to join the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut in his efforts 
to broaden the program for the educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded. 

Statistics are indeed cold, but they 
can be used to clearly demonstrate the 
necessity for understanding and action. 
Every day there are born in the United 
States 300 children who are destined to 
be mentally retarded. On the basis of 
every 100,000 of population, 3,000 chil- 
dren suffer from mental retardation; 
700 from rheumatic. heart; 350 from 
cerebral palsy; 300 from polio of the 
permanent variety; and 200 from con- 
genital blindness. Rheumatic heart, 
cerebral palsy, and blindness have re- 
ceived considerable attention from the 
general public and. are today reasonably 
well understood. Much work remains to 
be done in these fields, but a strong start 
has been made. 
not the case with mental retardation. 
Research in this field has been, until 
very recently, limited to a few brilliant 
and dedicated men. Action to raise re- 





quired funds and educating the public 


has been solely in the hands of the re- 
tardéd children’s associations through- 
‘out the Nation. These are small groups 
of parents of retarded youngsters who 
have voluntarily banded together to 
solve their own particular problems. 
National Association for Retarded 
has done yeoman work and is 
to be highly commended. Perhaps it 
would be well at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
to define mental retardation. It is a 
condition of impaired or incomplete 
mental development dating from birth 
or an early age-—usually associated with 
slowness to develop and limited ability 
to. learn, reduction of social aptitudes, 


Unfortunately, this is. 
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and limited vocational capacity. This is 
a definition provided by the national 
association. 

For too many years, the general public 
and, yes, even medical science have felt 
that institutionalization was the most 
intelligent course to follow. They are 
beginning to think in other terms, par- 
ticularly along the lines of education. 
Small cooperative schools have sprung 
up all over the country. They are per- 
forming well a considerable task. The 
objectives of education for the retarded 
are divided into roughly three catezgories. 

First. The educable or marginally in- 
dependent—these individuals have an 
I. Q. ranging from 50 to 75. They can be 
trained to become useful members of 
society, performing many manual tasks 
that are necessary to our economy and 
society. 

The second group are known as train- 
able or semi-independent—their I. Q.’s 
may range from_25 to 50. Here the 
objective is to train them in adequate 
habits of personal behavior and self- 
care. ; 
In the third category, we have those 
referred to as dependent. Their I. Q.’s 
are under 30. ‘These youngsters can be 
helped with proper training to indulge 
in many interesting activities and their 
personalities made more compatible. At 
present, only about one-sixth of the esti- 
mated three-fourths millions educable 
retarded are receiving schooling. Many 
things are required to correct this situa- 
tion, but in my mind, the most important 
thing is to make provisions for the train- 
ing of teachers especially qualified to in- 
struct and aid the retarded. 

‘Today, I am introducing a companion 
bill to that sponsored by Senator Pur- 
TELL, S. 395. It is designed to encourage 
expansion of teaching and research in 
the education of mentally retarded chil- 
dren by grants to institutions of higher 
learning and to State educational agen- 
cies. In the first instance, the bill would 
grant the Commissioner of Education au- 
thority to make grants to public or other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
to assist them in providing training of 
professional personnel to conduct train- 
ing of teachers in fields related to edu- 
cation of mentally retarded children. 

In the second place, the Commissioner 
of Education would be authorized to 
make grants to State educational agen- 
cies to assist them in establishing and 
maintaining directly or through grants 
to public or other nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning, fellowships, or 
traineeships for training personnel en- 
gaged or preparing to engage in employ- 
ment as teachers of mentally retarded 
children or as supervisors of such 
teachers. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill represents, I be- 
lieve, a sound approach vitally needed, 
which will be a major stride forward in 
solving the problem of educating and 
training the thousands of mentally re- 
tarded youngsters born every year. They 
can and must become useful members of 
society. I strongly urge action by the 
Congress in this session. 
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Charles Evans Hughes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, 96 years 
ago, on April 11, 1862, Charles Evans 
Hughes was born in Glens Falls, N. Y. 
From the day he received his law de- 
gree from Columbia University until his 
death on August 27, 1948, his was a 
career of dedicated accomplishment. 

Mr. Hughes could be long remembered 
for his judicial wisdom and honesty. 
He was appointed Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court by President Taft 
in 1910. He served 6 years in that ca- 
pacity, resigning from the Court on the 
same day he received the Republican 
nomination for President. President 
Hoover appointed him Chief Justice in 
1930, in which office he served until 
his retirement in 1941. 

Mr. Hughes has gone down in history 
as a brilliant administrator. He ably 
served the State of New York as its Gov- 
ernor from 1906 to 1910. He devoted his 
talents to keeping the troubled peace as 
Secretary of State under both President 
Harding and President Coolidge. 

Mr. Hughes was a courageous fighter 
in the political arena. As Republican 
candidate for President, he lost to Presi- 


dent Wilson by the slim majority of 254 


electoral votes to 277. 

But, in my opinion, the highest claim 
to fame of Charles Evans Hughes was 
as an American patriot. Never have I 
heard words which moved me as much 
as what Mr. Hughes said on the 150th 
anniversary meeting of the First Con- 
gress of the United States, March 4, 1939. 
His speech will live in our hearts, as has 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. I inserted 
this speech in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of November 2, 1942. I am honored to 
have the privilege of inserting it once 
more, so that another generation of 
Americans may know the glory of their 
heritage. 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, ladies and gentlemen: I thank 
Senator Barkley from the depths of my 
heart for his very generous words. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the most significant fact 
in connection with this anniversary is that 
after 150 years, notwithstanding expansion 
of territory, enormous increase in popula- 
tion, and profound economic changes, de- 
spite direct attack and subversive influences, 
there is every indication that the vastly 
preponderant sentiment of the American 
people is that our form of government shall 
be preserved. 

We come from our distinct departments 
of governmental activity to testify to our 
unity of aim in maintaining that form of 
government in accordance with our common 
pledge. We are here not as masters but as 
servants, not to glory in power but to attest 
our loyalty to the commands and restric- 
tions laid down by our sovereign, the people 
of the United States, in whose name and by 
whose will we exercise our brief authority. 
If as such representatives we have, as Ben- 
jamin Franklin said, “no more durable pre- 
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eminence than the different grains in an 
hourglass,” we serve our hour by unremit- 
ting deyotion to the principles which have 
given our Government both stability and 
capacity for orderly progress in a world of 
turmoil and revolutionary upheavals. Grat- 
ifying as is the record of achievement, it 
would be extreme folly tO-engage in mere 
laudation or to surrender to the enticing 
delusions of a thoughtless optimism. Forms 
of government, however well contrived, can- 
not assure their own permanence. If we 
owe to the wisdom and restraint of. the 
fathers a system of government which has 
thus far stood the test, we all recognize 
that it is only by wisdom and restraint in 
eur Own day that we can make that system 
last. If today we find ground for confidence 
that our institutions which have made for 
liberty and strength will be maintained, it 
will not be due to abundance of physical 
resources or to productive capacity, but be- 
cause these are at the command of a people 
who still cherish the principles which under- 
lie our system and because of the general 
appreciation of what is essentially sound in 
our governmental structure. 

With respect to the influences which shape 
public opinion, we live in a new world. 
Never have these influences operated more 
directly, or with such variety of facile in- 
struments, or with such overwhelming force. 
We have mass production in opinion as well 
as in goods. The grasp of tradition and “of 
sectional prejudgment is loosened. Postu- 
lates of the past must show cause. Our 
institutions will not be preserved by venera- 
tion of what is old, if that is simply ex- 
pressed in the formal ritual of a shrine. 
The American people are eager and respon- 
sive. They listen attentively to a vast multi- 
tude of appeals and, with this receptivity, 
it is only upon their sound judgment that 
we can base our hope for a wise conserv- 
atism with continued progress and appro- 
priate adaptation to new needs. 

We shall do well on this anniversary if the 
thought of the people is directed to the 
essentials of our democracy. Here in this 
body we find the living exponents of the 
principle of representative government—not 
government by direct mass action but by 
representation which means leadership as 
well as responsiveness and accountability. 

Mere the ground swells of autocracy, de- 
structive of parliamentary independence, 
have not yet upset or even disturbed the 
authority and responsibility of the essential 
legislative branch of democratic institu- 
tions. We have a National Government 
equipped with vast powers which have 
proved to be adequate to the development 
of a great nation, and at the same time 
maintaining the balance between centralized 
authority and local autonomy. -It has been 
said that to preserve that balance, if we 
did not have States we should have to create 
them. In our 48 States we have the separate 
sources of power necessary to protect local 
interests and thus also to preserve the cén- 
tral authority, in the vast variety of our 
concerns, from breaking down under its own 
weight. Our States, each with her historic 
background and supported by the loyal 
sentiment of her citizens, afford opportunity 
for the essential activity of political units, 
the advantages of which no artificial terri- 
torial arrangement could secure. If our 
checks and balances sometimes prevent the 
speedy action which is thought desirable, 
they also assure in the long run a more 
deliberate Judgment. And what the people 
really want, they generally get. With the 
ultimate power_of change through amend- 
ment in their hands they are always able 
to obtain whatever a preponderant and 
abiding sentiment demands. 

We not only praise individual liberty but 
our constitutional system has the unique 
distinction of insuring it. Our guaranties 
of fair trials, of due process in the protec- 
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tion of life, liberty and property—which 
stands between the citizenry and arbitrary 
power—of religious freedom, of free 

free press and free assembly, are the safe. ; 
guards which have been erected against the 
abuses threatened by gusts of passion ang 
prejudice which in misguided zeal would 
destroy the basic interests of de 

We protect the fundamental right of minor- 
ities, in order to save democratic govern. 
ment from destroying itself by the excesses 
of its own power. The firmest ground for 
confidence in the future is that more than 
ever we realize that, while democracy must 
have its organization and controls, its vita] 
breath is individual liberty. 

I am happy to be here as the representa. 
tive of the tribunal which is charged with 
the duty of maintaining, through the de. 
cision of controversies, these constitutional 
guaranties. We are a separate but not an 
independent arm of._government. You, not 
we, have the purse and the sword. You, 
not we, determine the establishment and 
the jurisdiction of the lower Federa] courts 
and the bounds of the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court. The Congress 


.first assembled on March 4, 1789, and on 


September 24, 1789, as its 20th enactment, 
passed the Judiciary Act—to establish the 
judicial courts of the United States—a stat- 
ute which is a monument of wisdom, one 
of the most satisfactory acts in the long 
history of notable congressional legislation. 
It may be said to take rank in our annals 
as next in importance to the Constitution 
itself. 

In thus providing the judicial establish- ~ 
ment, and in equipping and sustaining it, 
you have made possible the effective func- 
tioning of the department of government 
which is designed to safeguard with judicial 
impartiality and independence the interests 
of liberty. But in the great enterprise of 

democracy workable we are all part- 
ners. One member of our body politic can- 
not say to another: “I have no need “of 
thee.” We work in successful cooperation 
by being true, each department to its own 
functions, and all to the spirit which per- 
vades our institutions, exalting the processes 
of reason, seeking through the very limita- . 
tions of power the promotion of the wise. 
use of power, and finding the ultimate se- 
curity of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and the promise of continued 
stability and a rational progress in the good 
sense of the American people. 





Billboards Mar Scenery Along New 
Interstate Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES © 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the 85th Congress I have been fighting 





multi-billion-dollar public investment: — 
ould goon be defaced lay, the. Milveum 
My predictions about the billboard 
menace are coming true right in my OWD — 
pore of Maine, as well as elsewhere 
Maine opened its first section of 
Interstate Highway last fall from 
port to Brunswick. This highway 
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® quotation from Isaiah which might serve 


through some of the beautiful country- 
side so typical of our State. 

But as the Portland Press Herald 
points out in an editorial, this stretch 


: of highway “is beginning to go to pot.” 


The scenic roadside areas are being 
camouflaged by ugly billboards. The 
Press Herald says: 

The tourist who comes to Maine for a 
change of scene might just as well be driving 
through the Jersey marshes. 


Thus Maine is one of many States 
/yitally interested in the passage of legis- 
lation to help control billboards. My 


. State has a $200 million tourist industry 


which, as it begins to thrive with the 
approach of summer, will help consider- 
ably to revive the Maine economy. 

But the ds of tourists who 
ordinarily flock to our scenic State cer- 
tainly will not be inclined to return if 
they are fenced in by unsightly bill- 
boards. . 

I appeal to the House, on behalf of 
Maine and the entire American public, 
to vote tomorrow to accept the confer- 
ence report on our highway bill. This 
report does make some provision for the 
protection of our new highways from the 
vilification and vulgarization of bill- 
boards. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Portland Press Herald of March 24, 1958: 

BILLBOARDS Mar SCENERY ALONG NEW 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 


Last fall Maine opened its first section of 
the Interstate Highway from Freeport to 
Brunswick. ? 

The road is a pleasure to drive, not only 
because it is a smooth, limited-access high- 
way, but because it passes through some 
beautiful Maine countryside, with evergreen 
woods and fields on either side. 

But because the legislature and Congress 
have failed to provide safegyards, already 
Maine’s new highway is beginning to go to 
pot. The concrete surface is still smooth 
enough. But the landscape is disappearing 
behind ugly billboards. 

The tourist who_comes to Maine for a 
change of scene might just as well be driving 
through the Jersey marshes. ‘ 

Interstate Route 95 through Freeport is 
fast becoming a potent argument for Con- 
gressman Ha.e’s continuing efforts to write 
billboard restrictions into interstate high- 
sway legislation, 





Nixon Helps Mutual Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon has been carrying the 
ball effectively regarding the mutual- 





taken occasion to comment on the effec- 
tiveness of his work amongst Members 
from both sides of the aisle in the fol- 
lowing column: 
Nixon Mave Biro Hrr Wire Democrats 
“Come now and let us reason together” is 
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as a text for Vice President Nrxon. The Vice 
President would be astonished to know that 
he reasoned successfully a few days ago with 
a@ number of Truman Democrats. 

The occasion was the bipartisan Confer- 
ence on Foreign Aspects of United States 
National Security called by Eric Johnston at 
the, request of the President. Mr. Nixon 
spoke and conducted a question-and-answer 
period at the conference, 

In private conversations this week several 
Democrats have said that they found Mr. 
Nrxon tremendously appealing because he 
spoke frankly and knew what he was talk- 
ing about. They liked his modest and rea- 
sonable manner—‘the soft sell” approach 
which did not attempt to ram his opinions 
down the throats of others. 

One of the canniest Democrats who served 
in the Truman ‘administration said: “Demo- 
crats are all crowing about the expected vic- 
tory in 1958 and 1960. I believe we will win 
the Congress in 1958—but ip 1960 Nixon 
will be a hard man to beat. I don’t see any- 
one on our side as persuasive and attractive.” 

At his March 5 press tomference the Presi- 
dent commented on the Johnston confer- 
ence and said that he plans to set up similar 
conferences on the State and local levels— 
which he hopes will win general support for 
his foreign-aid program. . 

To many Washingtonians it seems that 
Vice President Nrxon could greatly benefit 
the President’s program—and the GOP 
chances in 1958 and 1960 if Mr. Nrxon were 
to speak at some of these key conferences. 

The President said he did not know if any 
Congressmen were persuaded to change their 
votes on foreign aid by the conference. If 
the poeple are persuaded by State and city 
conferences—the Congress must abide by the 
decision of the people. 





Ohio Bishops Oppose Right-To-Work 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27; 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the text of a statement 
of the Ohio Catholic Welfare Conference 
in opposition to the right-to-work pro- 
posal. The statement appeared in the 
Denver Register and was edited by Mr. 
John Wilfred. 

Ou10 BisHoPs’ STATEMENT ON RIGHT-TO-WorRK 
MOovE 


Following is the text of a statement re- 
leased by the Ohio Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and signed by the bishops of the six 
sees in the State, expressing opposition to 
@ proposal for.a right-to-work laws amend- 
ment to the Ohio constitution. The move- 
ment is really a national one: : 

“On previous occasions attention has been 
called to the necessary distinction which 
must be made between the wisdom of en- 
acting a law and the moral right to do so. 
Laws at times have been morally valid in 
themselves“ but inept and mischievous in 
their results. 

“Right-to-work laws seem to fall into this 
category where a distinction is necessary. 
Man has a right and duty to work for his 

velihood 


li 

“This right cannot be circumscribed to the 
extent that a man loses his liberty of choice 
of a vocation, nor to the extent that he is 
deprived of an opportunity to support him- 
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self and his family. It does not follow that 
a man has the unconditional right to work 
in any and every industry or business at 
will.” 

RIGHT-TO-WORK LIMITS SHOWN 


“For reasons of social justice it may be 
desirable and often advantageous to the 
common good that man’s right be restricted 
by certain specified coriditions. 

“One of these imposed conditions may re- 
quire that he belong to a labor union or at 
least be obliged to join the union subse- 
quently, so as to share responsibility with 
his fellow workmen in support of the union. 

“Just as a citizen of the United States is 
free to live in Ohio, Kentucky, or Pennsyl- 
vania, yet is obliged to observe the laws of 
the particular State as a condition of citi- 
zenship, so also in respect to his’ right to 
work; he is free to work in any industry of 
his choice, but only on condition that he 
abides by the rules adopted by that particu- 
lar industry as a condition of employment. 

“In other words, the right to work is a 
general right and cannot be denied to men 
in the aggregate; but the right to work ina 
specified industrial plant or business can be 
subject to special conditions.” 


INTERVENTION NOT ADVISABLE 


“If State statutes were to make such a 
condition of union maintenance mandatory, 
we would oppose them as unwise, if not 
unjust. 

“If State statutes, however, were to for- 
bid the enforcement of such a condition, 
wken mutually accepted by management and 
labor through collective bargaining, then we 
would be equally opposed. We believe it is 
unwise to encourage State intervention in 
this matter, whether it be in favor of 
right-to-work laws or against them. 

“There are certain, abuses which some- 
times creep into the labor movement,/but we 
are convinced that right-to-work laws are 
not the proper means to correct them. Cor- 
ruption of certain labor leaders has been one 
of these current abuses. 

“The denial of the democratic processes 
and the denial thereby of responsibility to 
the rank and file of union membership, 
whether in election to officé or in the deter- 
mination of union policy, are prolific causes 
of these abuses. 

“The right to strike, for instance, cannot 
be denied under certain definite conditions: 
but it is a right which must be carefully 
circumscribed and limited by ethical or 
moral considerations. 

“It cannot be exercised willfully, that is, 
without just and adequate cause, and even 
then only in matters of grave importance; 
with a favorable issue reasonably secure; 
and, lastly but most importantly, after all 
other peaceful means have failed. 

“The right to picket is a concomitant 
right if a justified strike is called, but 
violence against persons and property is ab- 
solutely wrong and indefensible in con- 
science. 

“Even the right of mass picketing is a very 
questionable procedure because of the physi- 
cal intimidation involved and the proximate 
danger of overt acts of violence ensuing. 

“There have been other issues which cause 
public concern, such as jurisdictional dis- 
putes where innocent third parties are made 
the victims. There are questions also of 
secondary boycott, which involve serious 
moral questions. 

“All of these should be solved by an in- 
creased sense of social responsibility on the 
part of labor; and if that procedure fails to 
correct the evils then recourse would be had 
to regulatory legislation. 

“If we have pointed out certain abuses in 
the Iabor movement, we do so not because 
we think their leaders alone are at fault. 
There have been serious abuses also on the 
part of management, such as unreasonable 
and unjust opposition to the right of union 
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organization, monopoly prices and profits, 
misrepresentation of products, and bribery 
and corruption not infrequently. Two 
wrongs, however, do not make a right, and 
the two evils do not cancel each other, but 
intensify the damage done to the common 
good. 

“Much progress has been made in creating 
mutually satisfactory conditions in recent 
years in our labor-management relations. It 
would be socially undesirable to jeopardize 
the gains achieved by precipitating new 
causes of strife and ill will.” 


ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR OUR ECONOMY 


“We think it is high time to introduce 
sound ethical standards into all phases of 
our economy. The present preoccupation 
with right-to-work laws may be a good occa- 
sion forrsall our leaders in the field of labor 
and in the field of management to examine 
their consciences as to their honest motiva- 
tion, their ideals, and their practices. 

“As to the present issue before the elec- 
torate in Ohio, we are convinced that a 
right-to-work amendment would not solve 
our problems, but might lead to a more in- 
tensified struggle for domination and thus 
postpone an era of peaceful cooperation. 

“Most Rev. Karu J. ALTER, 

“Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

“Most Rev. Epwarp F. HosBan, 

“Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland. 

“Most Rev. EMMeET M. WALSH, 

“Bishop of Youngstown. 

“Most Rev. GEorRGE J. REHRING, 

“Bishop of Tolede. 

“Most Rev. JoHN K. Mussio, 

“Bishop of Steubenville. 

“Most Rev. CLARENCE G. ISSENMANN, 

“Bishop of Columbus.” 





Earmarks of Another Red Phony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, consonant with the remarks I made 
on the floor of the House today, I enclose 
the following editorial published in Tues- 
day, April 1, issue of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, which points up with clarity 
Russia’s most recent propaganda coup. 
As I mentioned today it is absolutely 
essential that we be realistic about the 
Russian overtures for the cessation of 
atomic-bomb testings. This fine edi- 
torial merits the reading of my col- 
leagues. 

EARMARKS OF ANOTHER RED PHONY 


The Soviet announcement yesterday of a 
unilateral halt in nuclear weapons tests has 
all the significance of a unilateral venture 
in flapping propaganda. It promises little 
or nothing else. 

Foreign Secretary Gromyko in a grandilo- 
quent gesture proposed that Russia abandon 
future explosions of nuclear arms in fur- 
therance of world peace. The idea is to 
prove to the whole globe, anyhow the most 
fearful and ill-informed areas, that Commu- 
nist Moscow is the outstanding champion of 
international amity, the courageous foe of 
nuclear peril. 

The Kremlin did not say when it would 
stop tests. It did not say for how long. It 
gave no guarantee it would fulfill its glit- 
tering pledge, save its own facile word. 

The Communist Soviet’s word has meant 
nothing during the history of the last dec- 
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ade. In more than 40 instances of solemn 
Russian treaties, formal pacts, top-level 
conventions, and promises, it has wantonly 
violated all but 5. 

Mr. Gromyko did assert that if the United 
States, Britain, and cther powers did not 
1ollow suit and bar atom and hydrogen tests, 
Russia naturally would have to reconsider 
its decision against such testing. 

Obviously what the emlin seeks to ac- 
complish is to pressure America, England, 
Canada, and all states into forsaking trial 
atomic explosions. The western nations 
would keep their word if they made such 
agreement. Moscow knows that. On its 
record there is little confidence, or none at 
all, that the Soviet would. 

So the Kremlin postured before a nuclear- 
scared world as the great red father of peace. 
This is supposed to be a triumph of propa- 
ganda diplomacy, and doubtless will be 
greeted as such in many quarters. 


We deeply doubt the sincerity of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s Soviet. Unless the world is 
more naive than seems possibie to conceive, 
the value of the propaganda rabbit whisked 
from the Red hat may be heavily discounted. 

Russia has just completed a nextensive 
series of nuclear tests. It does not need to 
conduct any more for quite a while, nor does 
it want to. The United States long ago an- 
nounced it planned tests in the Pacific dur- 
ing the summer. The Soviet would like to 
prevent these tests. 


If Moscow were in earnest about curbing 
or junking nuclear weapons, it-has the ob- 
vious and realistic opportunity—by nego- 
tiating through the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission. The Kremlin has boy- 
cotted this forum, which it contends is 
prejudiced. 

What could be prejudiced about a pact to 
outlaw atomic warfare, for all nations under 
universal guarantees of inspeetion applicable 
to all on the same precise basis? 


Let us not forget that the United States 
offered, voluntarily, to turn all its nuclear 
secrets and weapons over to an international 
agency after World War II. We then had all 
atom weapons in existence. 

Russia refused. It wanted to develop its 
own nuclear arsenal. It still refuses to stop 
making nuclear weapons. It still refuses 
safeguards that would banish atomic war 
from the face of the globe. 


Under these conditions America has no 
alternative but to continue testing, in our 
own manifest defense interests, until a 
realistic agreement can be made to end the 
nuclear hazard. The present Russian ges- 
ture has all the earmarks of a propaganda 
phony. 





Ike Blows Whistle on Gravy Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to include the following 
article from the Sunday, March 23, 
Patriot-News, Harrisburg, Pa. 

I thought this was a very timely edi- 
torial and want to have it made a part 
of the Recorp in order that a lot of peo- 
ple may have the benefit of reading it 
and, too, because it refers to our good 
friend and most popular Congressman 
Steve DEROUNIAN, of New York. 





April 2 
Ixe Blows WHISTLE ON Gravy TRaIn 


A New York Republican Con 
belted the political farm legislation just 
passed by the politically-minded Congress 
as a gravy train for the giant farmer. 

Representative STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN rea}. 
ly has something there. The hastily ep. 
acted farm bill, freezing subsidies ang 
acreage allotments and throwing the Eisen. 
hower administration’s flexible farm pro. 
gram into the wastebasket, is one of those 
gravy deals under which a big Mississippi 
cotton corporation farm gratefully accepted 
just short of $1.3 million from Uncle Sam 
for its 1954 crop and then came along 2 
years later and unloaded its cotton on the 
Federal Government for nearly $1.5 million, 
A big Texas rice corporation farm cashed a~ 
Government check for $830,000 last year in 
return for pouring its rice into the surplus 
storage bins. And even the State of Missis- 
sippi just this past year collected $71,000 
for not planting cotton on acreage of the 
Mississippi Penitentiary farm. These. are 
only a few of the dollar-studded examples 
in a program of handouts so many argue is 
the salvation of our family farms. 

Who fuels this long gravy train which has 
distributed some $14 billion in subsidies in 
the postwar years? 

Just stop reading here for a moment and 
go look in a mirror. You'll see the answer. 

You have a lot of company, American tax« 
payer and consumer, 

You pay the tab twice, not only in taxes 
but in artificial higher prices. 

That goes especially for the city slickers, 

the millions of them in this land. But i 
doesn’t just break on city-country lines. 
The small farmer, who has to buy feed grain ~ 
for his cattle, pays it, too, in this two-way 
stretch. And just look on in the supermar- 
kets when farm families come to town. The 
weekly grocery bill is a family budget prob- 
lem for them on a par with that of the fac- 
tory hand whose only soil adventuring is a 
small patch of ground usually given over to 
a@ crop of crabgrass. 
’ Talk to the Pennsylvanians who operate 
family farms. They don’t have the rolling 
acreage, stretching out farther than a man 
can possibly walk in a couple of days, so wide 
an expanse that corporation-hired manag- 
ers keep track of their farm activities by 
traveling around in an airplane. And then 
there is the bigtime individual farm oper- 
ator, who isn’t incorporated but who really 
knows how to cry the economy blues. His 
farm income is down so much that he’s still 
driving last year’s Cadillac. 

Now there are many farmers in the South, 
Southwest, Midwest, and West who don't 
live on this lush plain of private airplanes 
and limousines. They aren't starving 
death, but Uncle Sam’s subsidies have kept 
them going. And they take as dim a vieW 
as any city slicker of these bigtime opera- 
tors whose major crop isa mililon-dollar an- 
nual check from Uncle Sam or the not-quite- 
so-big-time farmers who are only in the hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar class. 

This is a big part and parcel of the emer . 
gency program our political farmers in Con- 
gress now are claiming is needed to pull the 
littlefarmer out of the recession. The little 
farmer benefits the least from these discred+ 
ited high and fixed subsidies, acreage allot- 
ments and mountainous surpluses. 

If the surplus-producing farm program 
embodied in this Congress- bill had 
worked in the past, its advagates would be 
in a position from which the antirecession 
en could be advanced. But that isnt 


apis adalah, sikeka didn UA 
benefits to the American farmer and no hope 
of making a gradual transition from govern= — 
mental handouts 
where he would stand on his own r: 
feet. And it would’ serve wey as a dollare 


and control to a position — a 
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consuming drain on the pocketbook of the 


american consumer and taxpayer. 
“ No wonder President Eisenhower has 
-promised to veto this bill. 





Four Million Five Hundred Thousand 
Americans Engaged in Import and 
Export Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future the House will again con- 
sider an extension_of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Believing it will 
be of interest to all of my colleagues, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer entitled, ‘“The 
Education of- Mr. Weeks.” ‘The editorial 
follows: 

THE EDUCATION OF MR. WEEKS 

To single out any one man as cleanup hitter 
from the long lineup of talent which went to 
bat this past week for reciprocal trade might 
appear presumptuous—the more so since we 
intend to pass over President Eisenhower, 
Adlai Stevenson, and other luminaries. 


Our hero is Commerce Secretary Sinclair _ 


‘Weeks. 

Three years ago, when the question of ex- 
tending the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act last was under consideration, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce played strictly handsoff. 
The real reason why has been disclosed by 
Mr. Weeks himself: 

“I once was president of the Home Market 
Club—a protectionist. organization—which 
later drifted into the American Tariff 
League,” he admitted to a congressional 
hearing. 

This we’ve known for years about Sinny 


' Weeks, that he formerly was an ardent pro- 


tectionist. His interests in a large New Eng- 


, land silver company well may have influenced 


this position. 

A man can grow, however. Time changes 
Many things. Again, by his own recent ad- 
mission to Congress, Mr. Weeks said: 

“Don’t infer from this that, I’ve become a 
freetrader; I'm no more a freétrader than I 
4m .a hardshell protectionist. Basically, I 
consider myself a moderate.” 

Essentially, Weeks added, we need legisla- 
tion to “make jobs and to protect jobs”—~ 
those 4,500,000 Americans engaged in im- 
port and export trade. 

“It’s either more trade or more trouble,” 
he emphasized, 

The metamorphosis of Sinclair Weeks has 
not been confined solely to speeches. He set 
the Commerce Department to work studying 
how exports and imports affected business 
within certain congressionaf districts, when- 
ever and wherever Members of. Congress 
sought this information. 

Pive studies were made on request—1 in 
Alabama, 2 in Michigan, and 2 in Connecti- 
cut. Four found that ect trade cen- 
tributed greatly to the welfate of residents 


of those districts. The last deemed it es- 
sential, : 


There was hofest admission that, foreign 


competition creates a certain small amount 
ae ate in some industries. But this 
hot felt enough to merit torpedoing the 
Sreater benefits to the greater number. 
Mr. Weeks recognizes these facts. He’s 
changed. He knows the world has changed. 


- 
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And he’s sold on reciprocal trade as the 
soundest method in the world of 1958. 

If a charter member of the high-button- 
ehoes protection society can be convinced, 
others should be too. Sinclair Weeks puts 
the Nation first. 





Reflection During Holy Week Holds the 
Answer to Our Confusion and Uncer- 
tainty =) 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the midst 
of Holy Week, it is appropriate that we 
free our thoughts from the burden of 
concern with material problems and re- 
flect on the ills of the spirit that are a 
heavier weight on man. 

So often do we hear it said “we live in 
a time of crisis when the very future of 
humanity is at stake.” Surely this is 
true. But man has always lived in peril. 
The pages of history run full with the 
story of the decline of civilizations. Vast 
populations have been decimated by 
plague. Kingdoms have toppled before 
the onslaught of new philosophies. 

So our crisis is not man’s first con- 
frontation by an uncertain destiny. Our 
crisis is only of larger magnitude. 

The following editorial from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of March 30, 
written by the Most Reverend Albert R. 
Zuroweste, bishop of the Catholic diocese 
of Belleville, Ill., is an eloquent commen- 
tary on the meaning of Holy Week: 

Hoty WEEK HoLps THE ANSWER 
(By the Most Reverend Albert R. Zuroweste, 
bishop of Belleville) 

Since the end of World War N, the United 
States has experienced an unprecedented era 
of prosperity. Abundance of jobs and higher 
wages enabled Americans to reach a standard 
of living higher than ever achieved by any 
nation. In all material affairs we have sur- 
passed anything that history had known be- 
fore. Small deposits, time-payment plans 
adjusted to income, sent everyone on a buy- 
ing binge. As our material prosperity surged 
to dizzy heights, our spiritual status failed 
to keep apace. Men forgot the fundamental 
truth: “For here we have no permanent city 
but we seek for the city that is to come” 
(Hebrews 13: 14). 

Recent unemployment reports have caused 
some to consider seriously and to take in- 
ventory of both material and spiritual 
resources. What they have found has been 
disconcerting. It is evident that economic 
security is dependent on many factors and 
not the least of these is recognition of God 
as Supreme Lord and Master of the Uni- 
verse and our dependence upon Him. Every 
child of God must be aware that God and 
His Divine Son have been forgotten and com- 
pletely neglected by many while we enjoyed 
the blessings and benefits of material pros- 
perity. 

We are at the threshold of the sacred sea- 
son when Christians should become aware of 
Christ’s infinite love. Today begins the most 
sacred week in the Christian calendar. It is 
known as Holy Week, a week of special spiri- 
tual significance. It begins with the blessing 
of the palms and reaches a climax @n Good 
Friday afternoon, e 
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Palm Sunday commemorates our Lord’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem; Spy Wednes- 
day recalls Judas’ secret session with the 
leaders of those who hated Christ, bargain- 
ing for Christ’s betrayal; Holy Thursday re- 
cords the last supper of the Master with His 
disciples and the institution of the sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist; Good Friday tells 
the sorrowful story of our Savior’s journey to 
Calvary, His crucifixion and death upon the 
cross. These are the great days of great. sor- 
row. They begin with the crowds shouting 
joyous hosannas to the triumphant Christ 
and end with the same crowds becoming un- 
ruly mobs yelling: “He saved others, him- 
self he cannot save. Let the Christ, the 
King of Israel, come down now from the 
cross, that we may see and believe him” 
(Mark 15: 32). 

During Holy Week every Christian should 
follow in prayerful spirit the Saviour along 
the Way of Calvary. He should try to under- 
stand and appreciate the suffering, humilia- 
tion, and death of Christ, who died that “we 
may have life, and have it more abundantly.” 
Particularly, should we recall that Christ 
died for us. His infinate love for mankind 
Was &@ personal affair, and I was included in 
that love. This love for me He proved by 
making the,supreme sacrifice on Calvary, and 
with His dying breath pleaded with His Heav- 
enly Father: “Father, forgive them.” This 
is the week of the year when we should thank 
God for His infinite love that saved us from 
sin and from hell. It is the week of the year 
when we beg for the grace to accept our 
crosses, sorrows, ills of life in reparation for 
our sins. 

In this hour of confusion and uncertainty, 
Holy Week holds the answer to our problem. 
It is recognition of Christ, restoration of Him 
to His proper place in society, and a daily life 
of gratitude toward the loving, suffering, and 
dying of Christ of Calvary. “For without me 
you can do nothing,” He says, and unless we 
restore Him to His rightful place in society, 
we will not solve our present economic diffi- 
culties. There can be no justice, no charity, 
no peace, no lasting joy without Christ. We 
have sung our Palm Sunday Hosannas, and 
now we must take our place at the foot of the 
cross, not with the howling. mob who de- 
manded Christ’s death, but with the Sorrow- 
ful Mother of God and her holy companions, 





Only a Real Reciprocal Trade Bill Can 
Save Our Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17,1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, unemployment and small busi- 
ness failures are on the increase. Farm 
surpluses are piling up. It is imperative 
that Congress enact a reciprocal trade 
bill that will gain us new foreign mar- 
kets and increase exports to our present 
markets. Such a bill, H. R. 11250, based 
upon the reciprocal trade concepts of the 
late Cordell Hull, is presently before this 
Congress. I strongly commend to the at- 
tention of this House the following letter 
written by Mr. Donald Comer of Bonita 
Springs, Fla. 

Bontra SPRINGS, FLA., 
March 28, 1958. 
EpIToR, | 
Miami News, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Sm: Because of the cartoon in your 

paper of March 10 defending free trade, I 
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wrote you in defense of tariff and quota pro- 
tection for our textile industry and although 
there has been no acknowledgement, I am 
tempted to write you again because of Ralph 
Magill’s column in your paper of March 25 
and of Hal Hendrix’s article in your issue of 
March 26. 

President Eisenhower in the beginning 
promised that this legislation would be ad- 
ministered so as to injure no American in- 
dustry. Congressman Dorn’s bill provides 
additional protective clauses that will safe- 
guard the President’s promise. 

Mr. Hal Hendrix would have us think that 
we, together with other threatened indus- 
tries, are jeopardizing our trade with Latin 
America. So far as I know, the objections 
to the-President’s bill apply principally to 
the imports from Europe and Asia, of which 
we already have an overabundance and 
manufactured competitively. 

The imports from Latin America, iron ore, 
tin, nitrates, bananas, coffee, etc., are all 
needed and wanted in this country. These 
things displace no American product and 
shut down no America mill. If every 
American ate as many bananas and Brazil 
nuts and drank as much coffee as I do, they 
couldn’t supply the demand. “ 

Secretary Hull, the father of the reciprocal- 
trade program, meant it to be reciprocal and 
is quoted as interpreting it to mean: “Ship- 
ping what we have in overabundance that 
another country needs, and taking in pay- 
ment what they have in overabundance that 
we need with some three-way trading.” Such 
a program does not hurt our Latin American 
trade. I have recently heard some complaint 
from South America because of the slowing 
down of their iron-ore shipments to us. 
They surely know that this is because of the 
slowing down of our steel industry, because 
of the slowing down of our auto industry, 
because of the increasing imports of autos 
from Europe, particularly Germany. So 
what? Our immediate concern is Japanese 
and Hong Kong imports which are coming 
into this country only because they are 
cheap, and cheap only because they are made 
with wages only one-tenth of ours (highest 
in the world) and which are regulated by 
our Federal Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNnALD CoMER, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

P. S—Since writing the above, President 
Eisenhower spoke on the radio last night 
in defense of his misnamed reciprocal trade 
program. The morning paper headline 
reads: “Warns of Losses of Jobs at Home if 
Program Fails.” Our concern (and his prom- 
ised concern) is for the jobs already lost. 
We feel we are entitled to his first concern 
for these jobs and for’their restoration in 
the plywood, California and New England 
fisheries, chinaware, silk scarfs, velveteens, 
textile fabric and garments, etc., with a 
growing threat of many more, all from 
Japan and, of course, I could mention many 
other things from Europe including wire 
and automobiles. The President in speak- 
ing of the things that we need from other 
countries in support of his reciprocal trade 
program listed such items as tin, nickel, 
rubber, iron ore. I could add to that list, 
of course, coffee, cocoa, bananas, nitrates, 
bauxite, etc. 

The President knows and I think should 
have told his audience last evening that 
there is no lobby in Washington opposing 
the imports of such products and we already 
are paying for them with many things that 
we have in overabundance that these coun- 
tries need, operating well within Mr. Hull’s 
interpretation of his reciprocal trade policy: 
“Swapping what we have in overabundance 
that other countries need and taking in pay 
what the other countries have in overabund- 
ance that we need with some three-way 
trading.” 
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The President mentioned the need of some 
countries for our surplus farm products, He 
could have reminded his audience that our 
farm surpluses were largely the result of 
Government subsidies and are sold at a loss 
at world prices. Would it not be better to 
give them away outright than to take par- 
tial pay in imports that shut down American 
industry. Give Japan some cotton, pay 
them to weave it and give it to the naked 
people of New Guinea and Borneo and 
Africa. They may like shirts and become 
new customers and may be new friends. We 
missed out in Russia and China. 

The President in listing last night the im- 
ports we need over which there is no con- 
troversy unfortunately failed to mention 
those items I listed above, which yesterday 
and today are hurting American industry. 
This is why there is opposition to his recip- 
rocal program, and why American industry 
must have the additional safeguards that 
are embodied in Congressman Dorn’s bill. 
Did the President see the picture of the 
breadline in the textile town of Biddeford, 
Maine. We want world trade and are sup- 
porting the Dorn bill, but the President for- 
gets that the American wage is the highest 
in the world, undergirded by the Govern- 
ment itself, and what we make has to be pro- 
tected from things made under such different 
conditions and different wage standards. We 
are not greedy nor whining, we refuse to be 
expended, and we are sorry that we can’t get 
our story told under the same sponsorship 
the President furnished last night, he is the 
President of all the people, and our side is 
our honest opinion. 





Alaska Treatment Shameful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, statehood 
for Alaska is long overdue. For nearly a 
century we have continued to hold 
Alaska in semicolonial status, granting 
to Alaskans only the benefits of second- 
class citizenship. That such a situation 
cannot be aliowed to continue seems to 
me elementary and I trust that Congress 
will act promptly to remedy it. 

A recent letter by Mr. C. Girard Dav- 
idson, Democratic national committee- 
man for Oregon, appearing in the March 
30 issue of the Portland Oregonian, 
points up the need for immediate state- 
hood for Alaska. I think Mr. Davidson 
presents cogent arguments which dictate 
action at this time. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include Mr. Davidson’s letter: 

; ALASKA TREATMENT SHAMEFUL 
To the Eptror: 

Ninety-one years ago today, William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska from Russia for 
$7,200,000. 

In the Treaty of Cession, signed March 30, 
1867, the United States guaranteed Alaska 
citizens that “The inhabitants of the ceded 
Territory * * * shall be admitted to all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.” 

That was the pledge, made 91 years 
The United States has not kept that 
Yet a treaty is the highest law of the 
ee view of all 


$ 


B 
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For 91 years we have maintained 
for all intents and purposes, asS>a col 
The world is in revolt against colonialism, 
The United States—in international affairg_ 
claims leadership for the cause of democracy 
and against the evils of colonialism. Twelye 
years ago, the United States signed the 
United Nations Charter, agreeing in geo. 
tion 73 (which deals with territories) t 
take due account of the political aspirations 
of the peoples and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free politj. 
cal institutions.” 

Only 3 years ago, through the Pacific Char. 
ter, the United States again pledged itself 





.to uphold the principle of @qual rights ang 


self-determination of all peoples. 


In spite of these noble statements, ignor- 
ing our promises and guaranties set forth in 
our Treaty of Cessions, disregarding our po- 
sition of leadership in the cause of democ- 
racy, we have held Alaska in colonial status 
for 91 neglectful years. 

For 91 years, Alaskans have been taxed but 
denied representation; have observed the 
laws and regulations promulgated by both 
Democratic and Republican administrations; 
but have never been allowed to vote fora 
President or Vice President of the United 
States. Alaskans have been forced to de- 
velop their own trade and industries, but 
have not been given possession of their own 
land—98 percent of which is still held ag 
Federal (untaxable) domain. 

Alaskan sons have been conscripted to 
serve in the Armed Forces, but Alaskans 
have not been allowed the representation in 
the Congress through which they could voice 
opinions and cast votes as to the wars in 
which their sons were to serve. 


Frequently, working under overwhelming, 
antiquated Federal laws and regulations, 
Alaskans have been compelled to develop 
their natural resources with little or no 
assistance from the United States; and, in 
the case of their rapidly dwindling fish 
resources, the Federal Government has actu- 
ally prevented Alaskans from conserving their 
own natural wealth. : 


Our record in regard to Alaska is shame- 
ful. In spite of United States oppression, 
Alaska has moved steadily and resolutely 
ward and is today, with a population al 
30 percent greater than that of Nevada, the 
fastest growing land under the American 
flag. 

Similar to the resolute pioneers who set- * 
tled Oregon 100 years ago, Alaskans are 
strong-willed, indomitable individualists, 
equal to the rugged terrain and harsh ele- 
ments of the Territory. They have spoken 
out loudly and clearly in their desire for 
statehood. In three elections, the cause has - 
carried overwhelmingly and in a recent pref- 
erence poll, Alaskans voted 12 to 1 for state- 
hood. Yet, our Government, for stingy and 
selfish political reasons, refuses their plea. 

Oregon can benefit mightily from this vast 
and rapidly developing land. Oregoniansin _ 
speaking out for statehood have done much» 
to develop lasting friendship with Alaskans. 
The Oregonian’s strong editorial support and. 
leadership is recognized and appreciated by 
Alaskans. Oregon badly needs the markets 
provided by ~en industrialized Alaska) 
Oregon’s-.delegation will benefit from the 
like-minded assistance of two Senators and — 
one Representative serving in the United 
States Congress. ag: 


Forgetting political partisanship and 
allegiances, all Americans need now to move 


forward to assure justice and democracy #0 
Alaskans. We need now to fulfill our 91 
year-old treaty guaranty. We must not al- 


low another Alaska day to pass and mark al- — 
other year of broken promises, Alaska must 
be given statehood now. Ps 
C. Gmarp Davipson, 

Democratic, National Committeeman 

for Oregon. a 
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Petition Relative to Reciprocal Trade 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. : Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following petition 
signed by several hundred of my constit- 
uents and also residents of the First 
District of West Virginia relative to the 
reciprocal trade legislation: 

Marcu 4, 1958, 
To Our CONGRESSMAN? 

We, the undersigned, are employees of the 
Taylor, Smith & Taylor Co., Chester, W. Va., 
manufacturers of semivitreous dinnerware. 

Many plants in our industry have been 
forced to close their doors, and certainly 
many more plants will be forced to follow 
suit if the Trade Agreements Act is extended 
again. Under present conditions, we have 
nothing to look forward to except less and 
less hours of work and insecurity for our 
homes and families. 

We urge you to oppose the administra- 
tion’s trade agreements bill H. R. 10368, and 
return to congressional authority to regulate 
foreign commerce as provided in the Davis 
bill, H. R. 10818: : 

E. 8. Morse, East Liverpool, Ohio; Juanita 
Cline, Chester, W. Va.; P. J. Frantone, Wells- 
ville, Ohio; Suzanne Simcox, Chester, W. Va.; 
Betty Miller, Mary Ellis Rayne, Ruth M. 
Kind, H. F. Schneidmiller, East Liverpoot, 
Ohio; S. J. Reber, Chester, W. Va.; Joanne 
Hall, June Dailey, C. C. Davidson, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Elaine Smith, Chester, W. Va.; 
Ruth M. Russeli, East Liverpool, Ohio; Eva 
Mae Staats, Lisbon, Ohio; W. L. Smith III, 
Eileen West, Barbara Rushton, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Ruby Pugh, Beverly Bickerstaff, 
Chester, W. Va.; Joyce Ridge, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Wilma Elliott, Bonnie Shaw, Chester, 
W. Va.; Wilma Eardley, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Sara Sturme, Virginia L. Rigby, Chester, 
~, Va.; Margaret Castello, East Liverpool, 

0. 


Lucille Carter, Mrs. Warren Dreussi, Noah 
Show, Harriet McEIhahey, Ward A. Wheeler, 
‘Maley, Olive Burson, Melvina Dor- 
rell, Victor Dorrel, East Liverpool, Ohio; Jack 
Mumaw, J. C. Barriss, Dominic Ruggire, Noah 
Wood, Chester, W. Va.; Arthur Cunning- 
ham, East Liverpool, Ohio; James B, Yoho, 
Chester, W. Va.; Willie Sturgeon, Negley, 
Ohio; Donald Humphreys, Carl Ward, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Paul D. Conkie, 
Chester, W. Va.; Elizabeth Stoppe, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Miriam Reed, Joe Meymone, 
Artie E. Bates, Belra Morris, Chester, W. Va.;. 
Gladys Calhoun, Newell, W: Va; Glennis 
Byland, East Liverpool, Ohio; Mary Am- 
brose, Chester, W. Va.; Rickard Jackson, Eu- 
gene Mathes, East Liverpool, Ohio; Ida Alli- 
son, Chester, W. Va.; Marie Roberts, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Carrie Brannon, Sistersville, 
wi Va.; Bessie Nelson, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
ilmer Pugh, Jr., Chester, W. Va.; Lawrence 
» Jerry McCune, Dale McElhaney, 
Brown, East Liverpool, Ohio; James 
urt, Chester, W. Va; Charles Elliott, 
Liverpool, Ohio; Clyde Reed, Chester, 
W. Va.; P. R. Woods, William W. Price, East 
wee « Ohio; Severs, Chester, 
. +; James L.. Alliso: 
gene nm, East Li 
» W. Vaz Paul D. Hardy, 
Allison, East Liverpool, Ohio; Madge Milan, 
Chester, w. Va.; Lula Brooks, Newell, W. Va.; 
Leonard Richard, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
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Robert D. Fraser, Wellsville, Ohio; Paul 
Franklin, East Liverpool, Ohio, 

Minnie Sauers, Chester, W. Va; Janet 
Brand, Patricia Blankenship, Hazel Russell, 
Hayward L. Goldsmith, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Robert G. Reed, Zella G. Ash, Chester, W. Va.; 
Tessie Henrich, East Liverpool, Ohio; Doro- 
thea Garrett, Hannah Lyons, Florence Poweil, 
Chester, W. Va.; Joseph Martin, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Floyd Van Nuy, Wellsville, Ohio; 
Esther , Toronto, Ohio; Robina Deets, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Lea Wagner, Clinton, 
Pa.; Thelma Vincent, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Dorothy Thompson, Violet Huffman, Chester, 
W. Va.; George Wilcox, Wellsville, Ohio; 
Charles L. Dugan, Roy Buzzard, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; R. L. Stewart, Chester, W. Va.; 
William Bryan, East Liverpool, Ohio; Charles 
Barmer, Chester, W. Va.; Freda Phillips, 
Harry Shaw, East Liverpool, Ohio; Charles 
Mushgrove, Chester, W. Va.; Gerald Faulk, 
Harry Drane, East Liverpool, Ohio; John 
Pillo, Sr., Chester, W. Va.; Henry M. Vorn- 
dran, William Rinestine, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Thelma Gregory, Richard Cerndiff, 
Lawrencé Haun, Mary Helen Michaelis, 
Margie McConnell, Phyllis McCullough, 
Ernest W. Judy, Richard K. Judy, Chester, 
W. Va.; Nina Moore, Georgetown, Pa.; Evelyn 
Dowling, Wellsville, Ohio; John C. Hayes, 
Chester, W. Va.; Evelyn Rinestine, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Alma Marshall, Hazel Shroades, 
Gladys McConnell, Chester, W. Va.; Betty 
Heath, Newell, W. Va.; Ethel Robinson, Ches- 
ter, W. Va.; Ray Gwin, Paul H. Adams, Wells- 
ville, Ohio, William T. Grimm, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

Alma Boston, Ellen Lomax, Lucille Cun- 
ningham, Leona Brqwn, Mae Studa, East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio; Ja Hubbard, Jo Ann Sarai- 
liza, Erla Beckman, Chester, W. Va.; Mar- 
garet Monroe, Marcella Bancroft, Florence 
Curran, East Liverpool, Ohio; Hazel Chaney, 
Marie Neff, Bessie Laudrille, Chester, W. Va.; 
Foster Crous, Helen Hancock, Agnes Cermak, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Ryda Brown, Chester, 
W. Va.; Helen Morgan, Wellsville, Ohio; Elsie 
Darrah, Gertrude Rhodes, Chester, W. Va.; 
Mary Kennedy, East Liverpool, Ohio; Dean 
Golden, Wellsville, Ohio; Sophia Myers, Ade- 
line Price, East Liverpool, Ohio; Ethel Car- 
raher, Wellsville, Ohio; Clara Buxton, Blaine 
Allison, Chester, W. Va.; Lawrence E. Jones, 
James Massey, Leland McNutt, William K. 
Myers, Gladys Buzzard, Helen Brennen, Mar- 
garet Baker, Chiouris Wright, Lillie Frank- 
lin, Charles Clark, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Edith Hart, Chester, W. Va.; Goldie Fowler, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Martha Rice, Lucille 
Woods, Chester, W. Va.; Alice Scott, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Clarence Angle, Vira Bee- 
bout, Chester, W. Va.; Lottie McCoy, East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio; Susie Haught, Betty Reed, Olive 
Martin, Chester, W. Va.; Lawrence EB. Quar- 
tanow, Myrtle Boston, Floyd McKnight, 
Zelma Holman, East Liverpool, Ohio; Marie 
Shrvades, Chester, W. Va. 

Pearl Cain, John Rice, Howard Robinson, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Rufus Robuson, Ches- 
ter, W. Va.; Betty Williams, Harold Quarter- 
man, Earl Applegate, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Paul Eugene Reed, Chester, W. Va.; Charles 
E. Howell, Samuel T. Wright, Eugene J. 
Mitchell, Ray Stull, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Harold Sheely, East Palestine, Ohio; John 
J._Leach, Pittsburgh, Pa; Martha Pugh, 
Julia Davis, Chester, W. Va.; William ‘T. 

son, Jr., Don Stewart, Samuel G. 
Wright, Pau! Dawson, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Frank Simcox, Chester, W. Va.; Clyde Huff, 
Felix Kology, Charles R. Williams, Richard 
Hart, Chester, W. Va.; Elsie Shatkers, Hooks- 
town, Pa.; Francis Davis, Richard Barker, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Earl E. Miller, Newell, 
W. Va.; Howard Bunner, Chester, W. Va.; 
George Eddy, East Liverpool, Ohio; James 
O'Dell, Canton, Ohio; Preston Smith, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Harry P. Rose, Wellsville, 
Ohio; Jim Geon, W. C. Henthorn, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Audrey Bosworth, Harold Stag- 
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gers, Opha Callum, Chester, W. Va.; Florence 
Hendricks, East Liverpool, Ohio; Daniel John, 
Chester, W. Va.; Richard Felton, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Alta Smith, Ruth Jones, Eugene 
Cochman, Oris Bowers, Chester, W. Va.; 
Erwin E. Newien, John Roberts, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Cecelia Stalryla, Irene McMahon, 
Marie Ingram, Chester, W. Va.; Louia J. Alli- 
son, Hookstown, Pa.; Olive Smith, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Irene Dawson, Chesier, W. Va. 

Jeannette Cundiff, Mabel E. De Long, 
Rachel Skeens, Grace Rogers, Willis Snow, 
Hazel Martin, Chester, W. Va.; Mary Geon, 
Gladys Blouir, Ronald L. Small, E. S, McFall, 
Lolance Welch, Robert Boley, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; John Strum, Chester, W. Va.: Mary 
Ferguson, Gaynell Hull, Margaret Costo, Edna 
Hoffman, East Liverpool, Ohio; Harold P. 
Stan, Chester, W. Va.; Edward Pam, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; August David, Chester, W. 
Va.; J. R. Van Duoeg, Paden City; C. T. 
Cartwright, Wellsv Ohio; Clifford 
Vaughn, Roy Tuttle, Gladys Lewis, Chester, 
W. Va.; Bernice Meekly, Ellen Prescott, 
East Liverpool, Ohio;James Forbeck, Wells- 
ville, Ohio; Paul Logston, Chester, W. Va.; 
Jay Nuzum, East Liverpool, Ohio; Paul 
Baxter, Orris H. Cundiff, Chester, W. Va.; 
Paul Groubert, East Liverpool, Ohio; John 
M. Rose, Chester, W. Va.; Donald A. Williams, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Howard W. Robinson, 
Newell, W. Va.; Albert Woodyard, Chester, 
W. Va.; Charles Fairs, Wellsville, Ohio; 
Robert Cross, Georgetown, Pa.; William, 
Logston, L. Callahan, Chester, W. Va.; James 
Noble, East Liverpool, Ohio; John M. Hart, 
Dana Logston, Abe Lyons, George Smith, 
George E. Davidson, Donald R. Patterson, 
C. G. Wilson, Chester, W. Va.; Frank Cairns, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Harry Gallop, Chester 
W. Va.; Margeret Smith, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; O. W. Moore, Glenn L. Wilson, Chester 
W. Va. ‘ 

Zada Lewis, East Liverpool, Ohio; Archie 
Gorly, East Palestine, Ohio; Homer Summers, 
Newell, W. Va.; Clarence Davis, Ray Puyle, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Howard V. Clenden- 
ning, Hubert Paire, Harley Hill, Opal Angle, 
Hazel Sax, Chester, W. Va.; Helen Duke, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Dorothy Buzzard, Claudia 
Delong, Lisbon, Ohio; Beatrice Bryan, Ches- 
ter, W. Va.; Wilma Brown, Rebecca Cairns, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Dorothy Bennett, Rob- 
ert Pierce, Chester, W. Va.; Helen Enochs, 
Newell, W. Va.; Perry Lamy, Chester, W. Va.; 
Fred Bowlen, East Liverpool, Ohio; James 
Jacobs, Chester, W. Va.; B. D. Montgomery, 
Grafton, W. Va.; John Jones, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Isaac Lyle, Chester, W. Va.; John D. 
Fulmer, Chas. Ervin, Gowers, Ohio; Alonzo 
D. Brown, Chester, W. Va.; Almeda Jones, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Geneva Butcher, George- 
town, Pa.; Olive Ulbright, Daisy Markle, 
Frances Switzer, Chester, W. Va.; Anna Welch, 
Bess G. Parsons, Bonnie L Mort, Mabel Wag- 
gle, East Liverpool, Ohio; Josephine Putnam, 
Toronto, Ohio; Alice Ferguson, Faye McGraw, 
Dorothy R. Smith, George R. Myles, Hazel 
Buchee, East Liverpool, Ohio; Archie West, 
Chester, W. Va.; Albert Harold, Dorman Win- 
der, East Liverpool, Ohio; Wm. Walters, Ches- 
ter, W. Va.; William Riedel, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Floyd Weeks, East Palestine, Ohio; 
Elmer Nelson, Stovell Powers, Jr., East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Lillie Ma Woods, East Palestine, 
Ohio; Wanda M. Smith, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Edgar Wagner, Clinton, Pa. 

Edward P. Wright, John Gilhes, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; A. L. Rhodes, Thomas Calvin, 
Wellsville, Ohio; Paul Conkle, Jr., Russell G. 
Smith, Edward Haught, Chester, W. Va.; Tom 
Jarvis, Lester B. Thompson, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Jeanne Pelley, Chester, W. Va.; Alma 
Jane Chambers, East Liverpool, Ohio; Robert 
Lee Powers, Chester, W. Va.; Charles Sayr, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Joseph Judy, Homer 
Logston, Charles B. Rud, Chester, W. Va.; 
Paul E. Minnis, New Cumberland, W. Va.; 
W. L. Elliott, Chester, W. Va.; Wilbur Purin- 
ton, Jr.. Mae Thompson, East Liverpool, 
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Ohio; Zara Garvin, Grace Wedgewood, Edith 
Logston, Jean Logston, Chester, W. Va.; Anna 
Williams, East Liverpool, Ohio; Edith Fetty, 
Chester, W. Va.; Margaret Thayer, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Mary Thiess, Dora Allison, 
Chester, W. Va.; Florence Groubert, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; James Woods, Glenn Rey, 
Chester, W. Va.; Dewitt Wilber, Donald B. 
Powell, East Liverpool, Ohio; Forest Buck, 
Charles E. Brown, Chester, W. Va.; Louise 
Fortman, East Liverpool, Ohio; Pauline Bar- 
rett, Newell, W. Va.; Bettie Reed, Polly Bow=- 
yer, East Liverpool, Ohio; Nellie Toiffoneff, 
Newell, W. Va.; Margaret Black, Eunice Clark, 
Bernice Mathus, East Liverpool, Ohio; Marga- 
ret Van Thyne, Emil M. Rice, William With- 
row, Roy C. Haught, Chester, W. Va.; Mary 
Buckley, New Cumberland, W. Va.; Paul H. 
Van Devender, Chester, W. Va.; Lillie Davis, 
Salineville, Ohio; Nellie R. Brooks, Chester, 
W. Va.; Mildred Pots, New Cumberland, W. 
Va.; Kathryn Wiley, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Paul C. Rinestine, James R. Vodrey, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; James J. Daniels, Wellsville, 
Ohio; James A. Manis, Artie Balmenti, 
Chester, W. Va.; Mary Alice Rardin, Hooks- 
town, Pa.; Ruby E. Wise, Isabelle Nolan, 
Louise Boretempt, East Liverpool, Ohio; Anna 
Cochran, Chester, W. Va.; Arthur Tranter, 
Juanita Russell, East Liverpool, Ohio; Harry 
McHenry, Chester, W. Va.; Clyde Mort, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Curt Brown, Salineville, 
Ohio; Barry L. Ridgley, Marie Russell, Fran- 
ces T. Doherty, East Liverpool, Ohio; Clarence 
Lintrin, Salineville, Ohio; Nell Garren, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Lillian Brown, Salineville, 
Ohio; Flossie Diddle, Ruth Drane, Elizabeth 
Czech, East Liverpool, Ohio; Herbert T. 
Adams, Charles Michaels, Chester, W. Va.; 
Arch R. Smith, Iona Shroades, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Leonard Bruner, Westfield, Ohio; 
Chas. Brown, William H. Shanton, Margaret 
Jackson, East Liverpool, Ohio; Therman 
Trowbridge, William L. Haney, Emma Bryan, 
Chester, W. Va.; Virginia Bowen, Newell, 
W. Va.; Florence Bratt, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Virginia Shroads, Chester, W. Va.; Katherine 
Riyor, Hattie Grimes, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Harold Engle, Chester, W. Va.; Arthur Light- 
foot, East Liverpool, Ohio; Naomi Koenig, 
Newell, W. Va.; Mary Mickey, Chas. H. Pur- 
ton, Jane Prince, Theodore Baxter, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; Mildred Dunham, B. Harri- 
son Smith, Doris J. Davis, Clyde Barnhart, 
Chester, W. Va.; John Simballa, Chester 
Sayre, Emil Hasenstab, R. B. Smith, Mary M. 
Portchin, Leona Millward, E. J. Gaston, 
William E. Gaston, H. R. Frederick, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 





Our Forgotten People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star Ledger on 
March 28, 1958: 

Our FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 

While the plight of the elderly is deplor- 
able in New Jersey, the problem is not one 
that is unique with this State. The old folks 
in many other sections of the country are 
no better off. 

Representative Prerer Ropino recognizes 
this in his call for a White House conference 
for the study of the aged. A conference of 
this sort, under the auspices of the Presi- 
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dent, would focus attention on a problem 
sorely in need of attention. 

But dramatizing the plight of the aged is 
only part of the job. We must first recognize 
the job that has te be done. The next step 
is to get to work on it. 

This is a fertile field for congressional 
action—so little has been done, and there 
is so much to do. But the most important 
thing now is to bring the problem into the 
national spotlight * ** and a White House 
conference would be a fine way to do that. 

Help for the aged must come from many 
sources; some of them are local, but there is 
much that can be accomplished on a national 
scale. A White House conference, as RopINo 
points out, probably would lead to recom- 
mendations to Congress and legislative 
action. 

RopIno’s suggestion already has won the 
support of Representative JOHN Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. We think it is an 
idea which should take hold in Congress, 
since it could make an important contribu- 
tion toward the formulation of a program 
for the Nation’s senior citizens. 

They are badly in need of help. We hope 
they will not be forgotten by Congress, 





Bataan Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


. OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House will not be in session next 
week, I am taking this occasion to men- 
tion that on Wednesday next in the 
United States and in the Republic of the 
Philippines the peoples of these two 
great lands will be joined in observance 
of Bataan Day. 


On April 9, 16 years ago, the tattered 


remnants of a joint Philippine-American 
force wearily surrendered to the over- 
Whelming attack force of the Japanese 
Army. Bataan, April 9, 1942, was a-dark 
moment for two countries. Men of both 
the Philippines and the United States 
had fought and fallen together; now 
they were to suffer defeat and captivity 
together. Whatever else Bataan may 
have cost our two nations, it is symbolic 
of this historic tie, this working together 
for the benefit of both. 

Today this bond has become an im- 
portant link in the chain of defense for 
the free world. The Pacific area is onc 
again a focal point of the continuing 
international @risis,. and still standing 
together are the Governments and the 
peoples of the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

The nations of the southeast Asia area 
have realized, as have the member states 
of NATO before them, that collective se- 
curity is the only defense against the 
armed might of forces that would de- 
stroy them, SEATO is the result. In 
this as in other joint defense moves the 
Philippines speak of mutual defense 
from the experience gained in World 
War IL The Philippines have also 
joined with the United Staies in bi- 
lateral agreements to supplement the de- 


‘- 


fense of their own country, as well as oy 

country and the rest of the free world, 
While Moscow has 

colonialism in Asia 


in the Philippines. Their constitution 
is modeled on our own. The ideals of 
their people are the ideals of our 

Bataan Day stands as a monument to 
the bonds that unite us, and on each 
anniversary of April 9, 1942, we renew 
our pledge that never, never shall those 
bonds be severed. 

The Philippines are a beacon of 
for democracy in the troubled Pacific, 
On April 9 our thoughts will be with the 
brave and dedijcated people of the islands 
and the many Americans of Filiping 
birth or descent who by industrious effort 
and good deeds among us have enriched 
our own lands. And we shall be re. 
membering with gratitude and affer. 
tion the service and the sacrifice of - 
that band of Americans, now enshrined 
in immortal fame, that fought to the 
last inch of ground, as comrades with the 
Filipinos, and 16 years ago faced the 
blackness of the night and the tortures 
of captivity. To the survivors of that 
band and their Filipino comrades, and 
to the families of those that have gone 
on, we give the assurance that never will 
they be forgotten, never will the story 
of Bataan lose interest or fail to give 
inspiration to every generation of 
Americans as time marches into the 
centuries ahead. 





The Legislator Looks at the Physician's 
Place in Public Affairs—Congressman 
Judd Speaks to Medical Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under j 
leave to extend my remarks in the R&c- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Courier issue of March 1958, the 
magazine of the George Washington 
University Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C.: 

EXCERPTS FroM AN ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN 
WaLTER H. Jupp, REPUBLICAN FROM THE 
FirTH DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE 
MeEvicaL ScHooL. STuDENT Bopy oN dANe | 
waRY 11, 1958—Dr. Jupp Is a PHYSICIAN, 4 
FORMER MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN CHINA, AND 
Has BEEN IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
Since 1942 
The day has come when it is not possible 

for the doctor to practice by himself, aly 

more than it is for a businessman to work 

by himself. They have both got to work im 

terms of the whole picture. : 

Our profession is going through » transl 
tion, the same as various other professions 
even politics to some extent. In the 
ning the doctor treated symptoms. He x 
understand what caused them, but he = 
called in to relieve pain or difficulty. **— 
He was skillful in relieving symptoms, much 
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more than we are today, in my opinion, be- 
cause he concentrated his attention on these 
toms. 
P He knew how to write prescriptions that 
pad such a bitter taste that it had at least 
some sort of psychological effect on the pa- 
tient. He got better in order to be relieved 
: of the necessity of taking more of the decoc- 
Ss, 
4 se men were not too bad in their field. 
chine I found the medical profession at 
this stage of development. They were ex- 
at prognosis from their study of pulses. 
They have about 14 different kinds of pulses. 

They will tell you how long the patient can 
five with these different kind of pulses. I 
jearned not to stick out my_neck and tell 
them I didn’t seé why. the patient had to 
die because when it comes to predicting 
how long he was going to live, they were 
‘usually more accurate than I was because 
they concentrated on this one thing. f 

Now, there is a danger in this kind of 
medicine because when you treat the symp- 
tom, you don’t get at the basic root of the 
disease. I learned that when I gave aspirin 
to malaria patients along with quinine, at 
about the time the fevor was about to break, 
anyway, they would break into a sweat and 
the fever would go down and the aches and 
pains and misery would be gone. 

They would say, “That’s wonderful,” and 
they wouldn't take the bitter quinine; they 
just wanted the aspirin. ~ 

I would say, “But you’ll be sick again in 
another few days if you don’t take the 

e ” 


quinine. . 

“Never mind,” they'd say, “I'll come back 
and get another aspirin.” 

So, I had to quit giving aspirin in order 
to get them to take the quinine. Often I 
gave them medicine for the disease and 
hoped and prayed the symptoms wouldn't 
disappear too quickly, because then the pa- 
tient wouldn’t come back again * * *. 

This was the stage of development in med- 
icine a few years ago. 

Then somebody discovered the tubercle 
bacillus, and someone else the diptheria 
bacillus. Someone began doing autopsies 
innumbers. It became clear that there were 
processes going on in organs that produced 
the symptoms. The doctor began to shift 
his attention from the results, the symp- 
toms, to the causes of disease. 

This was the period when I was trained 
in medicine, often called the period of 
therapeutic nihilism. We treated the dis- 
ease, studied the disease, forgot about the 
patient. The ear was glued t6 the stetho- 
Scope, the eye to the microscope. It was a 
800d period but it was not o.& % 

Then we asked, “What can we do to pre- 
vent these processes?” The shift, the con- 
tinuing metamorphosis was to preventive 
Medicine. You had to be able to interpret 
the tuberculin patch, study sewage disposal, 
water and milk purity, pure food laws. The 
doctor had to use his immunizing needle as 
Well as his steth 

Then we went to a fourth stage, waking 
up to what the Chinese doctors had known 
all the time, the of the rela- 
tionship of the emotions and the mind to 
the processes, and vice versa. We lost too 
many patients to those who treated peo- 
Ple’s emotions and created faith in them 
While we were just taking care of certain 
Physiological 

There developed a good deal of attention 
to psychosomatic medicine. 

-The war came for us as it did for business- 
men, and you went through medical school 
“and were all ready to begin practice, but the 
Government said, “No, Uncle Sam has greet- 
ings.” So you went out and tried to practice 
Medicine around the world under conditions 
for which you were not prepared, and many 
* doctor woke up to the fact that it was not 
(Rough to be a skilled physician; he had to 
Pay some attention to the political devel- 


opments that had gotten us into all this dis- 
location * * * 

So, just to practice medicine, not to con- 
sider other things, we have got to pay more 
attention to public affairs than we have ever 
done in the past. We have to do it, really, 
for three reasons: first, we have to do it to 
insure the conditions which will enable us 
to practice good medicine with success and 
satisfaction for ourselves. 

Second, we have to pay some attention to 
public affairs in order to influence and im- 
prove conditions which adversely affect our 
patients. This is part of our obligation; 
not just to make the diagnosis, “This man 
has hypertension,” or “He has arthritis,” be- 
cause he’s got something else wrong with 


him, too. He’s got a business that’s in trou-> 


ble. Inflation is taking his life’s savings. 
He doesn’t see what is ahead; he is appre- 
hensive about atomic weapons. What kind 
of a world is he going to live in? 

These things bother him just as much as 
is ulcers or his insomnia or his gaseous in- 
digestion. If you are really going to con- 
tribute to the man’s needs, you have to un- 
derstand the impact of his environment on 
him and be in a position to influence that 
environment to produce more favorable con- 
ditions. 

There is a third reason, in addition to 
what you have to do, yourself, as a phy- 
sician. That is to influence your future and 
that of your children as citizens, because 
before anyone is a doctor or a clergyman 
or a businessman, he is a citizen of this 
Republic. You are taxpayers and parents; 
you are trustees of a heritage, a way of life, 
a philosophy, that has made it possible for 
you to be here in this medical school. 

That heritage is under attack: cold, calcu- 
lating, determined, and increasingly success- 
ful attack, all around the world. If we are 
going to be good physicians for ourselves, 
our families and our patients, and our s0- 
ciety as a whole, we must realize that no- 
body is needed more desperately than those 
with the kind of minds you have after the 
kind of training you have had in your medi- 
cal school. Approach the political diseases 
just as you do physical and emotional dis- 
eases. 

Doctors, almost to a man, are opposed to 
socialized medicine. By that I mean medi- 
cal services supported and controlled by the 
Government. 

The general public says, “You doctors are 
against socialized medicine because you have 
a@ union, a closed shop. You want to keep 
everybody out of it and you want to protect 
you own interests, jack up prices, and so on. 
You are against Government supported and 
controlled medicine because it will hurt 
you.” 

Now, this is not so. It isn’t because it 
would hurt us that we are against it. The 
good doctor can always get ahead under any 
system. The poor doctor is better off under 
socialized medicine than he is under free 
competition. He does not have to worry. 
He gets out of medical school dnd the Govy- 
ernment offers six or seyen thousand 
dollars « year right off the bat. He can 
continue with that the.rest of his life and 
probably won’t do much better than that. 
But, at least he is secure. Government will 
keep him on almost indefinitely. 

The rank and file will be more secure un- 
der socialized medicine. Once in a while 
you find a doctor who is for it. The doctors 
2s @ group would not be worse off. 

But, the patients Would be worse off. 

‘There are three essentials to good medical 
practice. First, the relationship between 
the physician and the patient must be wholly 
voluntary. If it isn’t, something goes out of 
the interest and the confidence of the rela- 
tionship.: If the patient is just a number 
assigned to him by the Government, the 
doctor, in many cases, doesn’t have the same 
interest he would if the patient chose him, 
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in which case the doctor would want the 
patient to keep coming back to him. 

Conitrariwise, if the patient didn’t choose 
the doctor, and was just assigned, that pa-~- 
tient doesn’t have quite the confidence in 
him and sits there, sort of on guard, hold- 
ing back, not willing to-come out and lay 
the whole story before him because he is 
not sure, 

The combination of confidence and inter- 
est is necessary if there is to be good medi- 
cal practice. Under Government it would 
not be voluntary on either side. 

The second requirement for good medical 
practice is that there be no intermediary be- 
tween the patient and the physician. Under 
Socialized medicine there has to be an inter- 
mediary. Somebody has got to decide 
whether the doctor made the right diagnosis. 

Who is that going to be? It is going to be 
the Government. Who is going to be in the 
Government? Doctors? Yes, at the top, but 
in general it is going to be the clerks who 
will go through the records to see if the 
doctor did all the things. Did he take all 
the X-rays, did he do all the routine tests? 
Furthermore, the clerk sits there and reads 
all the history. 

Maybe men are willing to tell about all 
their escapades, but most women are not, 
and when she finds out that everything she 
tells the doctor is going to be checked on 
by some clerk, she isn’t going to tell the 
doctor. She is deprived of the chance to 
have good medical treatment and the whole 
thing breaks down. It is a system thate 
looks perfect on paper, but it doesn’t give 
more and better care for less. It gives less 
and poorer medical care for more * * *, 

‘The third essential for good medical prac- 
tice is that you must have a system that 
gives maximum incentive for the doctor to 
improve himself, to study, to get ahead ac- 
cording to his ability. 

What are the incentives? There are two, 
One is financial reward. There is in every 
profession the individual who has a “self- 
starter.” No matter what the economic 
conditions, he will give everything he has. 
But the type is a minority in our profession 
as in every other. Most of us do better if we 
are going to get a reward, or think we are, in 
rough proportion to the effort and merit 
that we put into it. 

The other incentive is professional recog- 
nition. Dollars are tangible and they are 
precious, but there is another thing which 
is more precious and that is recognition, pro- 
fessional advancement in accordance with 
your growth, your improvement and your 
merit. 

I think the position you will come to covet 
more than any other is to be known as the 
doctor’s doctor. I remember once while I 
was at the Mayo Clinic, a couple of boys 
from a.certain eastern medical school came 
out to look around with their new medical 
knowledge and evaluate the various medical 
establishments there. 

One of them, who knew me distantly, 
cailed me up and told me about the “temple 
of mediocrity,” as he called the Mayo Clinic, 
with its mass-production methods. 

Well, the Lord was with us on this par- 
ticular occasion, because when we started 
next morning’s clinic and the boys were up 
in the amphitheater to watch the temple 
of mediocrity, who was wheeled in as the 
first patient, but their own professor of sur- 
gery. He had come out to have his own 
gailbiadder taken out at the Mayo Clinic. 

You can. fool the patients, but you can’t 
fool the other doctors. * * * 

Recognition is a tremendously rewarding 
thing, and if a society freezes you and you 
become—like bureaus of the Government, 
something that’s important, essential- for 
good medical practice goes out. * * * 

{We have to be aware of these things in 
public life] * * * not because we are doc- 
tors, but because of what we know as doctors 
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about the practice of medicine. We are con- 
cerned with the quality of the service. They 
{the reformers} concentrate on more ‘equi- 
table distribution of the services; they as- 
sume the quality, taking it for granted. 

In getting more distribution they tend to 
cut the nerve of the thing that produced the 
good quality. Where you have socialized 
medicine, you have what you have in Eng- 
land; you have better distribution of a com- 
modity that is increasingly unworthy of 
being distributed because of continued dis- 
integration brought on by lack of interest, 
confidence, integrity, and incentive. 

We need your type of mind, the kind of 
mind first trained at the autopsy table. 
Autopsy is seldom flattering. But you are 
trained not to recriminate and say, “Why 
did you make, that mistake?” but to ask, 
“How did you make that mistake?” 

You may have been perfectly sure the 
trouble was in the liver. You may have had 
expert consultants who all agreed it was in 
the liver. And you may have been able to 
convince all the relatives the trouble was in 
the liver. But when you opened him up the 
trouble was in the pancreas, and it was in 
the pancreas, period. It doesn’t make any 
difference if the doctor is a Republican or a 
Democrat. It was in the pancreas. 

The doctor is taught to study in terms of 
what is, not what he wishes. 

Then he is taught the biopsy idea. He 
looks through a microscope and sees cells 
that have rejected the law-abiding processes 
of growth. He doesn’t say, “It is cancer, all 
right, but it’s only in the big toe.” 

As some said, “It’s only what Hitler is 
doing to the Jews,” or “It is only what the 
Chinese are doing in Manchuria. * * *” 

“It's a long way off. Let’s wait and see 
if it spreads.” 

It gets to the heart or the liver or the 
brain or the lungs. It is too late then. 

The doctor is trained to say, “No, that’s 
cancer. The thing that makes cancer bad is 
not what. it is, but the way it grows. * * *” 





Cattle Are Threatened by Foreign 
Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the farmer will not be fooled. 
He is becoming aware of the danger of 
opening the gates to a flood of cheap 
labor foreign agricultural products. 
Every times it sems that the farmer 
might make a little money, something 
happens. Now with cattle prices higher 
than they have been in a number of 
years, the livestock producer is threat- 
ened with a flood of cheap foreign cattle. 

We lost our cotton markets, tobacco 
exports are on the decline, all because 
foreign countries using American dol- 
lars and American experts have been 
taught and equipped to grow cotton and 
tobacco at less cost. Probably the last 
remaining segments of our agricultural 
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economy not under Government domi- 
nation are the cattle, timber, and truck 
industries. Now these are being jeopar- 
dized by the importation of cattle and 
timber products. 

Some farm organizations, without the 
support. of their dues-paying member- 
ship, are advocating a continuation of 
the present buy abroad program falsely 
known and falsely labeled as the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no sip for the 
American farmer or the American labor 
in this administration program to import 
products we already have in surplus. 
We farmers should make our voices 
heard now—tomorrow may be too late. 
The following article should be a warn- 
ing and I commend it to your attention: 
[From the Lancaster Livestock Reporter of 

March 31, 1958] 
IMPORTING NEW ZEALAND BEEF 


According to the Western Livestock Jour- 
nal, some sharp operators on the west coast 
are in the process of importing a lot of New 
Zealand cattle—big cattle, some of them 
grass fed—at a cost of around 9 cents a 
pound. 

The story is that 1,700 head of these critters 
will arrive in California April 1, and plans 
are to bring in more as fast as boats can 
haul ’em. 

Chances are this program will not draw 
enthusiastic cowboy yips of approval among 
cattle growers and feeders in California or 
anywhere else except New Zealand. 

United States cattle prices are pretty good 
for.a change. Consumers in metropolitan 
centers where unemployment has become 
something of a problem haven’t been left 
ignorant of the fact that cattlemen are mak- 
ing a little money. But the beloved public 
wasn’t impressed with the fact that for the 
last several years cowmen have been, hard 
pressed to stay in business, while the price 
of beef over the retail counter was about as 
costly as ever in history. 

Therefore, domestic ranchers’ efforts to 
prevent importation of cattle into this coun- 
try can be expected to run into some bitter 
opposition. 

All that’s sure is that this country’s econ- 
omy isn’t strong enough to make the whole 
world rich, 

United States cattlemen, while they have a 
pretty fair market right now, don’t have any 
guarantee that it will remain that way. They 
aren’t even sure of recouping bank-breaking 
losses they’ve sustain in recent years. 
Above all, their market is not good enough 
to absorb cattle shipments from all over the 
world. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a credit (U. 5S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


April 2, 1958 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SAlz 

Additional\ copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cog; 
thereof as determined by the Public Printe 
plus.50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Go ent. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms ang 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy. 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend. 
ent of Documents and the head of the fe. 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 724, 
Supp. 2). * 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by lay, 
but only when the same shall be ac 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (JU. 8 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residénces will please 
give information thereof to the Government 


- Printing Office, that their addresses may be 


correctly given in the Recorp. : 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcresstonaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur 
ing the sessions of to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
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Are We Moving to Nationalization of 
Grain Marketing? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorpd an address entitled “Are We 
Moving to Nationalization of Grain Mar- 
keting?” delivered by Robert C. Wood- 
worth, director of the Feed and Grain 
Dealers National Association, before 
congressional guests of the Feed “and 
Grain Dealers National Association, on 
March 18, 1958. 

Iam informed by the Public Brinter 
that the manuscript is estimated to 
make approximately 344 pages of the 
RecorD, at a cost of $270. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a very real honor to be asked to speak 
to you gentlemen today. Certainly no group 
could be found more illustrious or respected. 
One of my colleagues in Minneapolis, hear- 
ing that I was to address you, went so far as 
to exclaim, “My God. A captive audience of 
United States Congressmen.” And he added, 
“If you have ever made yourself understood, 
make yourself understood now.” 

It is an honor to speak to you, but at the 
tame time it is a difficult assignment, for 
most of you already are remarkably knowl- 
edgeable in the field of agriculture. Most of 
you represent States or districts that are 
largely agricultural; many of you have made 
the study of agriculture and its problems 
your main concern; some of you know the 
very industry for which I speak—the grain. 
and feed industry—almost as well as we who 
are engaged in it daily. 

T'm sure we can make you aware of some 
things you did not know before, so I think 
it will be worthwhile to describe our indus- 
try briefiy, to elaborate on a few of its lesser- 
known aspects and to review some of the 
Problems that beset us. 

First of all, let me suggest the nationwide 
nature of our interests by telling you that 
the group for which I speak—the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association—has to- 
day a membership of 1,118 organizations 
from 42 States and is affiliated with 57 
State and regional grain and feed associa- 
tions. In all, its membership approximates 
15,000 organizations engaged in similar or 
related business. And this number, as large 
88 it is, is only part of the grand total of 
the industry itself. 

TWO SEPARATE INDUSTRIES 


As you know, our industry tends to divide 
a into two more-or-less separate indus- 


The grain trade is primarily concerned with 

Procurement of grain from the farmer, 

its movement, conditioning, mer- 

. ng and eventual delivery to consum- 
&$ and processors here and abroad. 
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The feed industry is chiefly a processing 
industry, concerned with research and de- 
velopment of high-nutrition animal feed 
formulas, the production of the feed itself 
and its sale and delivery to farmers and live- 
stock raisers. 

Last year the grain trade moved away 
from the farm and into consumption or 
storage some 4 billion bushels of grain of all 
kinds. It merchandised, during the same pe- 
riod, more than $5 billion worth of grain to 
provide the basis for roughly $20 to $25 bil- 
lion worth of finished consumer products. 

Last year the animal feed industry became 
the Nation’s ninth largest industry in sales, 
with more than $3%4 billion worth of product 
delivered to, livestock raisers. 

At the same time the United States Gov- 
ernment, a “third force” of enormous dimen- 
sion in the total grain and feed picture, 
owned some 1.6 million bushels of grain, in- 
cluding almost 1 full year’s domestic pro- 
duction of wheat and 114 times the quan- 
tity of-corn that annually goes into domes- 
tic channels. This enormous holdtmg made 
the Government—or, more particularly, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture—by far the most 
important factor in the industry’s operation, 
a factor infinitely more powerful than any 
possible combination of private groups. 

For the moment, however, let us consider 
the industry itself, only keeping in mind 
that this third force exerts its influence 
constantly on each of the many segments 
I describe. As we proceed, as you become 
aware that the industry is an extremely 
heterogeneous thing, and that its many parts 
are themselves, made up of smaller parts, 
you will appreciate the extent to which 
Government seems to loom over any particu- 
lar company or group engaged in our 
business. . 

THE COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


Our industry’s most visible and recogniz- 
able parts are, of courses, its many hundreds 
of country elevators, located in every town 
and village, beside every highway and rail- 
road, throughout the grain producing areas 
of the Nation. 

These are small facilities, with an average 
eapacity of 50 to 100 thousand bushels of 
grain, and they are privately, and for the 
most part singly, owned. Thus they are 
small businesses, each competing vigorously 
in its territory for the farmer’s grain, and 
each endeavoring always to offer the extra 
cent or half-cent per bushel that will bring 
grain to it rather than to its competitor. 

To the extent of their capacity the coun- 
try elevators store grain during the off sea- 
sons of the year, but their main function, 
during the harvest rush, is to receive the 
farmer’s produce and relay it as quickly as 
possible to central markets or to giant ter- 
minal elevators. 

The terminal system, with installations of 
5 million, 10 million, and even 20 million 
bushels capacity, ate located at the junctiohs 
of rail and highway networks, on inland 
waterways, and in export position at the sea- 
coasts. They represent large business, but 
business which is no less competitive. 
the country elevators, many of the terminal 
elevators are singly owned, while others are 
bound together in corporate or cooperative 
networks. It is in the terminals that the 
bulk of United States grain finds storage, 
where major drying, cleaning, mixing, and 
other functions are performed, and from 





where merchandising- ino domestic and 
export channels is accomplished. 

These elevators contain not only grain ob- 
tained on the free market, but also provide 
storage, on a rental basis, for the larger part 
of CCC’s publicly owned stocks. Without 
them, and without the enormous privately 
financed expansion they have undergone in 
the last 10 years, the Government’s actual 
ownership of storage facilities would have 
to be many times greater than it is today. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE EXCHANGES 


Independent grain exchanges, strategically 
located throughout the producing areas, pro- 
vide merchants and potential customers— 
processors, millers, exporters, and others— 
with a common meeting place to conduct 
their business. 

Probably no other business» activity is so 
democratically governed or so subject to self- 
enforced rules and regulations to promote 
fair and ethical conduct. Men engaged in 
the grain business, as well as those,who deal 
with them; have every possible assurance that 
they will receive efficient, just, and honest 
service. 

The three largest grain exchanges are those 
of Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City. 
Because of the volume of business done, the 
representative character of daily activity, and 
the intense degree of competition involved, 
transactions on these three exchanges are 
accepted as the basis of values in the buying 
and selling of grain everywhere in the United 
States. 

The exchanges provide a market place for 
dealings both in cash grain—that is, grain 
in the hands of merchants and available for 
immediate sale and delivery—and in sales of 
futures contracts. In Minneapolis, the Na- 
tion’s largest cash grain market, the em- 
phasis is on the physical grain itself, with 
sales made on the basis of samples taken 
from each grain car entering the market area. 
A sample is displayed on the exchange floor, 
where it is subject to examination by all 
prospective buyers, and is finally sold to the 
buyer making the highest bid. The price is 
then posted and communicated to grain ex- 
changes, producers, and the public through- 
out the country, and the value of grain from 
day to day and from minute to minute is 
this determined. 

The operation of the grain business is not, 
however, limited to this day-to-day handling. 

It was early recognized that the farmer 
who produces the grain should not be limited 
to the demand that exists on the particular 
day his grain arrives in the market, and the 
ultimate consumer should not have the price 
of his daily bread based upon fluctuating 
daily supplies. Because the supply of grain 
cannot be made to fit nicely the daily de- 
mand and the need for grain cannot be made 
to correspond to its seasonal production, 
there has grown up the so-called futures 
market, where grain is bought and sold for 
delivery many months ahead. 

The operation of this market brings the 
future demand into the present and levels out 
the inequalities of supply and demand over 
the entire year. It operates to give the 
farmer the benefit of all foreseeable demand 
from one harvest to another and assures the 
consumer a price based upon the total supply 
of grain. 

WHAT FUTURES MARKET DOES 


Two major services are provided by the 
futures market: ; 

First. Because grain is harvested in a com- 
paratively short period, but is consumed 
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throughout the year, its true value can only 
be determined by estimating the total sup- 
ply that may be available and the total de- 
mand that may arise. Both of these esti- 
mates are constantly changing, the one ef- 
fected by reports of rainfall and drought, 
frost and disease, and—in these days—Gov- 
ernment support prices, and the other by 
general business conditions, changes in con~- 
sumer requirements and export potentials. 
To a large extent activity in the futures 
markets is due to these constantly changing 
estimates, and their result provides the most 
accurate barometer of grain values. 


Second. Because of the impossibility of 
accurately determining grain supplies and 
demand, the risk of changes in the market 
is always substantial. Whoever holds grain, 
or sells grain in advance of obtaining a sup- 
ply, necessarily assumes this risk. But the 
futures market—and within it the tech- 
nique ‘known as hedging—provides a form 
of price insurance that enables the commer- 
cial operator to divest himself of much of 
this risk and perform his services at prices 
that do not fully reflect the risk. The hedg- 
ing technique, in its simplest form, is that 
of balancing évery purchase or sale made in 
the present with an equal and opposite trans- 
action in the future. If a country ware- 
houseman, for example, buys a quantity of 
wheat from a farmer, he protects himself 
until that wheat is resold by immediately 
selling on the futures market a contract to 
deliver that much wheat at a future date. 
Let us assume that on the day he decides to 
sell the actual wheat the market price has 
declined to a point which reflects a loss of 5 
cents a bushel on his original purchase. 
Similarly the futures price has declined 5 
cents a bushel. He sells his cash wheat at a 
loss, buys back his futures contract at 5 
cents profit. The two transactions thus off- 
set each other and he remains even, or 
hedged. . 

It is natural that purchases by hedgers 
on any one day will not exactly equal sales 
made by other hedgers on that same day. 
During the harvest movement, in fact, the 
sales of futures contracts by cash wheat 
buyers will far outrun their purchases by 
cash wheat sellers, and during nonharvest 
periods the purchases of such contracts will 
outrun the sales. It is here that the grain 
speculator, or professional risk-taker, per- 
forms his essential function by buying or 
selling as the occasion demands and bal- 
ancing the total market. Without the spec- 
ulator, willing to assume the risk of grain 
ownership that is unabsorbed by cash grain 
hedgers, the entire process of. procuring, 
handling, and delivering grain would be far 
more costly, to. the farmer and to the con- 
sumer, than it is. 

I have mentioned the country elevators, 
terminal elevators, and grain exchanges with 
their cash and futures markets. These, 
along with large fleets of ocean and lake ves- 
sels, river barges, trucks and even railroad 
equipment, are physical, observable aspects 
of the grain trade. There are, in addition, 
certain other aspects that might best be 
called skills, or talents, and that deserve 
mention at this time. 


SERVICE IN SKILLS 


The most important such skill is that 
shared by the fraternity of grain merchants 
themselves. These men are employed both 
in domestic and export trading, and are 
highly treasured by the grain firms with 
which they work. They have devoted their 
professional lives te understanding the in- 
tricacies and inner-relationships of the va- 
rious markets, the vagaries of farm market- 
ing and the patterns of movement by which 
grain finds its way mdst economically to the 
consumer. Many of them are the sons, and 
even the sons of sons, of grain merchants. 
They are artists in their calling and are so 
regarded within the industry. 
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Of similar skill, and of similar value, are 
the transportation specialists, also em- 
ployed within the various grain companies. 
Their first rule is this: That any quantity 
of grain, when it moves so much as 50 miles 
from its point of origin, increases in cost 
to the extent of the transportation involved, 
and denied to possible markets that lie be- 
hind it. Their effort, then, in conjunction 
with the grain merchants, is always to move 
grain by the least expensive means possible, 
and to move it not 1 mile further than 
necessary to find a market for it. 

These men are parts of our industry) just 
as the physical plants and financial resources 
of the various companies are parts. But like 
a human being, who is much more than 
simply a collection of arms and legs and 
organs, the parts of the grain industry work- 
ing together make up an economic organism 
with a unique function, performing a valu- 
able service, and performing it with great 
efficiency and extraordinary balance. 

It is worthwhile noting that the cost of 
moving grain from producer to consumer is 
lower than for any other agricultural com- 
modity. It is also forth remarking that the 
stability of the grain industry, the care it 
takes to protect its stocks and the efficiency 
of its marketing system are such that private 
banks and financial institutions demand 
from it less collateral for loans than in any 
other field of endeavor. 


A PRODUCT OF 100 YEARS 


Thus our industry is in many ways re- 
markable. But it is, after all, the product 
of more than 100 years of slow and tested 
development. It has evolved out of an in- 
finite number of economic needs, and it has 
persisted and flourished because it has filled 
these needs more perfectly than any system 
that has challenged it. 

Throughout its history the grain trade has 
been intensely competitive, and has thereby 
remained lean and spare, quick to adopt new 
methods and techniques, flexible in the face 
of new demands. If it is replaced, it will 
only be replaced by fiat, or by slow stran- 
gulation at the hands of uncontrolled power. 
I am convinced that it will never be replaced 
by a better means of doing the job. 


The power we fear, of course, is that of 
Government itself, that “third force” I spoke 
of earlier. It is in protecting us from that 
power and in keeping in mind our historic 
role relative to that power, that we ask your 
aid and assistance. 


We do not mean that we urge a return to 
the good old days, whatever they may have 
been, or a reinstitution of pure laissez-faire. 

We recognize that under present agricul- 
tural-support laws, Government, “and espe- 
cially Commodity Credit Corporation, must 
necessarily be given effective powers, and 
we.also recognize that there are many re- 
quirements under present law—among them 
the administration of crop loans, the physi- 
cal takeover of grain in default under loans, 
the offering of export subsidies, the conduct 
of foreign relief and loan programs—which 
private interests cannot possibly undertake. 

We also recognize that changes in Federal 
law and changes in administrative proce- 
dure, even in so good a cause as ours, must 
necessarily come-about only after thorough 
consideration. 


DEFENDS EFFICIENCY OF TRADE 


We do urge, however, and most vigorously, 
that neither CCC nor any other Government 
agency be allowed to take over functions of 
the grain economy that are rightfully ours. 
For in our rightful area—the procurement, 
distribution, and merchandising of grain— 
no agency can approach us in efficiency and 
effectiveness. And we further urge that in 
those areas where Government has already 
encroached, and there are many such areas, 
every effort be made to hasten its with- 
drawal. 





In this we are greatly encouraged by the 
attitudes and expressions of you gentl 
and of the great majority of Members of the 
United States Senate and House of 
sentatives. We note that care has been 
taken to include in every piece of Federaj 
legislation dealing with grain the admonj. 
tion that the President and his agencies 
“make fullest possible use of the facilities 
of the. private grain trade.” We are con. 
vinced that you are as concerned as we about 
the usurpation of private. functions by Goy. 
ernment, and that you are as opposed ag we 
to the development of a nationalized oy 
socialistic system of grain handling. 

Such a system can develop, however, ang 
in fact does tend to develop, through the 
day-to-day administration of government 
program, 
For my own part I do not attribute this 
to any grand socialistic design, or to any 
malice or deliberate destructiveness by pub« 
lic administrators. I attribute it, instead, 
to the very fact that these administrators 
are conscientious and hard-working, and 
that, when faced with the natural uncer. 
tainties and vicissitudes of the grain indus. 
try, they are impelled to extend their 
authority even further in order to make 
their plans and projections come out right, 

In-so doing, however, they introduce ar- 
bitrary, uneconomic and, therefore, com- 
pletely unpredictable elements into the al- 
ready complex workings of grain; they make 
worthless the foresight, based on economic 
factors, of free-trading merchants and ex- 
porters; they twist and alter the proven 
patterns of grain production, movement and 
consumption; they “tilt’”” the economic pool 
table, at the expense of the entire country 
and the world. 

In its dealing with government, and espe- 
cially with Commodity Credit Corporations, 
the grain trade has recognized that the 
unhappy results of too much planning ate 
not necessarily deliberate or intentional. 
We have taken the approach that Com- 
modity is well-intentioned, and willing to 
profit by constructive suggestions by our- 
selves. Therefore, we have made it our prac- 
tice first to define tlie source of the trouble, 
then to reach some degree of unanimity 
among oursélves as to how it can be cof 
rected, then to present our proposals in per- 
sonal meetings with CCC officials. The 
results have left much to be desired, but 
in the main I believe we have chosen the 
wisest course. I would like to describe some 
situations in which our methods have 
seemed to work in the past, and show prom 
ise of working in the future. 

THE SUBSIDY-IN-KIND 

About a year and a half ago, after strong 
urging by the trade and by legislators sym- 
pathetic to the trade’s goals, CCC instituted 
the present subsidy-in-kind program for 
wheat export. J 

This program provided that the larger 
part of foreign wheat purchases be filled 
by the trade from the free market. It also 
provided that the difference between 
domestic wheat prices and the lower price 
of wheat on the world market be made up 


by-a subsidy paid in wheat and drawn from ~ 


Government stocks. 


This plan, though certainly a long way — 


from truly free handling of exports, did T& 
turn much of the responsibility for export 
to the private trade, and with extremely 
beneficial results for all concerned. 
to its institution, during the 1954-55 and 
the 1955-56 crop years, approximately 80 per 
cent of United States wheat exports came 
directly from CCC stocks. a 
After the plan went into effect the per 
centage of export wheat from Gov 


stocks fell to about 45 percent in the last 


10 months of the 1956-57, crop year and 


35 percent in the whole of the 1957-58 yest — 
At the same time the percentage of the % 


tional wheat crop taken over by © 
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through loans and purchase agreements fell 

about 35 percent before the plan was 
ysed to about 14 percent in the subsequent 
1956-57 season. 

Since its introduction the wheat subsidy- 
in-kind program has clearly had the effect 
of broadening the total market, increasing 
the price of producer-owned wheat, passing 
directly to the farmer the benefits of export 
demand, promoting overall efficiency of the 
export program, greatly reducing the amount 
of wheat take-over by CCC and, conse- 
quently, easing CCC’s inventory manage- 
ment problems with respect to wheat. All 
in all the program has been a splendid ex- 
ample of the ability of CCC and the trade 
to work together, and an example of CCC 
administration that we heartily applaud. 

COMPLICATION IN COASTAL PRACTICE 

You may be familiar, however, with a 
complication in this program that developed 
gbout a year ago. 

It arose, we of the trade are convinced, out 
of Commodity’s policy of maintaining three 

te and “variable subsidy levels for 
wheat, one on the east coast, one on the 
Pacific coast and another on the gulf. 
At the time to which I refer, and for a 
od of roughly 2 months, there took 
place from the Pacific coast a tremendous 
movement of wheat into export, a movement 
far in excess of reasonable expectations from 
that area. Foreign demand for the particu- 
lar wheat involved was admittedly strong, 
but as the demand was felt, and as domes- 
tic prices rose, the subsidy level also rose, 
keeping the wheat constantly competitive in 
the world market. As the volume of export 
continued, markets on our east coast began 
to fall, and there the subsidy followed them 
down and made the possibility of export in- 
creasingly less likely. 

Obviously the private trade suffered in 
this situation, for many of its export stocks, 
situated according to normal export de- 
mands, proved to be out of position, and it 
was forced to make long and uneconomic 
movements of other stocks to fill the de- 
mand. Finally, however, CCC called a halt 
to the flood by excluding west coast wheat 
from foreign purchase agreements, and the 
industry undertook the task of readjusting 
the badly distorted trade routes. 

The trade, as I have mentioned, was con- 
vinced that CCC’s unpredictable handling of 
the multisubsidy system was at fault. Many 
trade members felt that the institution of a 
single subsidy, the same for all coasts and all 
classes of wheat, would be the best solution, 
for it would allow the domestic price of 
wheat plus the cost of transportation to 
control its flow into export, and would tend 
tomaintain raditional patterns of movement. 
We agreed, however, that CCC had_ special 
inventory problems with certain types of 
wheat, so we ultimately proposed a modified 
single subsidy tailored to meet the agency's 
Main objections, 

This proposal was presented and thor- 
Sughly discussed in a series of meetings in 
Washington. It was never rejected by Com- 
Modity, and yet it was never formally ac- 
cepted. But since that time, we are pleased 
to note, the various subsidies have been 
altered until as a whole they closely re- 


_Semble the single subsidy we asked for. 


is apparently satisfied with this ar- 
Tangement and we are not displeased. So 
here again our efforts have made them- 
selves felt. 


PROBLEM OF SOFT WHEAT 


Of more recent vintage; and still unre- 
Solved, is the trade’s agitation over CCC 
oo on Public Law 480 purchase author- 

ns. It began when Commodity, in a 
recent authorization with Yugoslavia to pro- 
Vide financing for almost 20 million bushels 
of wheat, excluded entirely the soft red 
Wheat variety raised throughout the éast- 
€m half of the Nation. 
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This exclusion—unannounced, unpre- 
dicted, and completely out of keeping with 
previous purchase authorizations—came at 
a time when unsold supplies of soft red 
wheat were still in the hands of eastern 
farmers; when the domestic price was low 
and the domestic demand virtually non- 
existent; when the grain trade had con- 
siderable stocks in export position awaiting 
foreign buyers; when, in short, every eco- 
nomic sign would indicate that the wheat 
was still very much in surplus. 

I will not burden you with great detail 
on this matter for, as I mentioned, the prob- 
lem is still being discussed with CCC. It 
is our hope that some way will be found to 
resume export of soft red wheat under the 
Yugoslav agreement or future agreements, 
at least until surpluses of the wheat are ac- 
tually disposed of. Study is also being given 
to devising some yardstick—preferably a 
yardstick of price—that may be used to 
indicate when a particular grain is or is 
not in surplus. Given such a price guide 
the trade could make use of its knowledge 
of markets and marketing to estimate the 
end of a particular surplus and therefore 
the time when a grain might be no longer 
exportable. 

Certainly some means must be found to 
correct the present situation, under which 
CCC decisions—so often arrived at without 
trade consultation or knowledge—can s50 
deeply disrupt and disturb the activities of 
private firms. 

You will notice that in discussing the 
Yugoslav case I said that too little attention 
was paid to price as an indicator of the 
existence or nonexistence of an actual sur- 
plus. Similarly, when referring to the excess 
of wheat exports, from the west coast last 
year, I said subsidy policies did not allow 
the price factor to operate as an economic 
brake. 

SHOULD NOT IGNORE PRICE FACTOR 


I believe it is fair to say that the price 
factor is ignored in many of Commodity’s 
decisions, and that this is one of the trade’s 
main objections to overall policy. We are 
convinced that price, because it refiects the 
total supply and demand situation at any 
particular time, is the best possible guide 
to efficient and fair operation. 

In the case of wheat export, a rise in price 
for a particular kind of wheat should im- 
mediately signal an approaching shortage of 
that wheat, and under a properly conducted 
subsidy program demand would automati- 
cally begin to shift to another kind, whose 
cheaper prices indicated an existing sur- 
plus. In the same way price could provide 
regulation of export purchase authorizations, 
either by providing an agreed-upon yardstick 
for CCC and the trade, or by encouraging 
foreign buyers to contract for bargain varie- 
ties. 

In either case, and in cases past and yet 
to come, a greater reliance on price can bring 
about desired changes in the fiow of grain 
in an orderly, foreseeable manner, just as 
would happen in a normal, uncontrolled 
economy. 

CHANGING USE HABITS 


— I would like to refer once more to the 
Yugoslav purchase authorization problem, 
for it points up another danger inherent in 
CCC planning, namely that of changing the 
dietary preference of foreign buyers to such 
an extent that particular grains are denied 
forever their historic markets. 

Yugoslavia, for example, has shown an his- 
toric preference for soft red wheat, yet CCC’s 
order excluded the variety, not only when 
drawn from present “old” stocks but also 
when offered from new crop supplies soon 
to. be harvested. It is not at all unreason- 
able to imagine that Yugoslavia, is becoming 
accustomed to some other wheat type, may 
refuse to make purchases of the soft red 
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variety in the future, and may thus work 
réal hardship on eastern producers. 

Exactly that has already happened in the 
ease of India, where milo has long been a 
dietary preference and was purchased in 
great quantity from United States stocks. 
When milo was unavailable to India for a 
period of time that country turned to wheat, 
and its preference has now shifted to that 
grain. Today, with a large surplus of milo 
existing in the United States, the Indian 
market is greatly needed. But the Indian 
market, unfortunately, no longer exists. 

In this connection I would point out that 
the CCC charter specifically directs that “the 
President shall take reasonable precautions 
to safeguard usual marketings of the United 
States.” Certainly the altering of national 
preferences, if traceable to agency adminis- 
tration, is hardly consistent with this clear 
order. c 

You may be interested in hearing, today, 
of two further proposals by the trade to 
commodity, both of them aimed at lessening 
Government controls, returning trade re- 
sponsibilities to the trade and increasing 
overall efficiency of grain handling. 

We have asked, first of all, that sales of 
Government grain for domestic consumption 
be made competitively and for unrestricted 
use. at the marketing point nearest CCC’s 
point of acquisition, and that such sales be 
made only through normal trade outlets and 
marketing methods. Grain that would be 
affected by this policy would be stocks in 
danger of going out of condition—of which 
large quantities are sold every year—and 
classes of grain that have climbed to the so- 
called formula price and so can be freely 
purchased from Government stocks. 

The need for this policy has arisen from 
countless cases of CCC grain sales directly 
to processors, millers, and others who would 
ordinarily be trade customers. As you may 
know, CCC maintains active merchandising 
staffs in its nine regional offices across the 
country, and sales made by these staffs can 
and have directly competed with private 
merchandising. The trade feels that only 
a definite policy commitment by Commodity 
can adequately protect us against such mer- 
chandising in the future. 


MOVEMENT BETWEEN STORAGE AREAS 


Also involved in our request is the volume 
of grain movement by CCC from one storage 
area to another. Most of this movement is 
accomplished by rail or by lake boat, and a 
key to its size can be found in the fact that 
Commodity has now become the largest 
single shipper in the Great Lakes system 
and the main competitor with the private 
trade for grain-boat charters. We do not, of 
course, object to such movement when it is 
purely a matter of CCC inventory manage- 
ment. But we hope, through requiring Gov- 
ernment sales at the point of acquisition, to 
halt movement of grain that is actually in- 
tended for sale rather than for storage. We 
strongly feel that if the grain is to be sold, 
if it is to enter the free market, it should 
reach and move through that market en- 
tirely in the hands of the grain trade. 

By putting an end to so-called restricted 
sales—that is, sales that are tied to export or 
some other particular use—our proposal 
would insure the broadest possitle market 
for Government grains and the highest pos- 
sible return to the public pocketbook. 

For it is self-evident that any restriction 
placed on marketing reduces the total pos- 
sible market and at the same time reduces 
the market price. Our proposal would also 
assure that local merchants, who base their 
livelihood on the expectation of handling 
local grain, would not be bypassed, but would 
continue to perform their usual function. 


SUGGESTS CASH SUBSIDY ALTERNATE 


Our second recommendation to CCC is 
perhaps the more far-reaching. It would in- 
stitute a subsidy-in-kind or a subsidy-in- 
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cash, whichever is best suited to their own 
requirements, in the export of all grains, nét 
just wheat as at present. A cash subsidy is 
the simplest to administer and has the ad- 
vantage of funneling 100 percent of export 
demand into domestic markets. This has 
the desirable effect of maximizing producer 
sales in the market place and minimizing 
producer dependence on Government loans. 
Thus the cash subsidy might: be used for 
these reasons alone, or in those instances 
where Government stocks might be unus- 
able as a subsidy due to insufficient quantity, 
unsuitable quality, or inconvenient position. 

I have described the good results achieved 
by the subsidy-in-kind program for wheat. 
It is worth repeating that markets have 
been broadened, CCC takeovers have been 
reduced and more normal participation by 
the trade has been promoted. We are con- 
vinced that a similar program applied to 
the other grains, though it would vary with 
respect to each grain, will produce a sim- 
ilar and beneficial result. 

At present the export demand for grains 
other than wheat is filled almost entirely 
from CCC stocks and the free market is al- 
most completely bypassed. This means 
that farmers are being denied export mar- 
kets for their current crops of corn, oats, 
barley, grain sorghums and rye; it m@ans 
that the effect of this demand on free mar- 
ket prices is greatly delayed or blocked al- 
together; it means that CCC must inevitably 
take over and store a large portion of each 
year’s crop that otherwise would move di- 
rectly out of the country. 

The result is lower market prices for these 
grains, excessive storage and transportation 
costs for CC and the taxpayer, an increas- 
ingly difficult inventory problem for the 
Government and restricted participation of 
the private trade in grain marketing. Cer- 
tainly it must be obvious that CCC incurs 
nothing but trouble and expense by export- 
ing a quantity of grain only to turn around 
and buy up the same quantity from the 
free market surplus. 

We feel that a subsidy plan for all grains 
is especially desirable today in view of the 
poor keeping quality of the 1957 corn crop 
and—to some extent—of the 1957 sorghum 
crop. 

CORN AND WEATHER 

As you know, unusual weather conditions 
during the last crop year resulted in the 
failure of much of the corn crop to properly 
dry or mature. Much of this corn, to retain 
any value whatsoever, was artificially dried. 
Further, an unusually high percentage of 
moldyand damaged kernels and a high con- 
tent of foreign material has been found in 
many areas. To store such corn for any 
considerable period will result in heavy 
losses. The only reasonable course is to 
channel it as quickly as possible toward 
consumption, and full advantage should be 
taken of export opportunities. This would 
leave CCC stocks made up largely of corn 
from earlier years, corn that is of higher 
quality and of better storeability than the 
present supply. 

CCC has tended, in the past few months, 
to withhold its stocks of corn from the export 
market in order to encourage the flow of 
free stocks overseas at domestic price levels. 
Indeed, a limited quantity of corn has moved 
in this way. But it is apparent that the 
twin prospect of large amounts of United 
States new-crop corn being tied up under 
the loan program, and increased competi- 
tion from the coming Argentine crop, will 
stop the flow of any large quantity of corn 
for export at domestic prices. A continuing 
subsidy program, however, would bridge the 
gap between domiestic and world prices and 
would assure continuous availability of ex- 
port corn on acompetitive basis. 
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PRICE CONTROLS VOLUME 


The grain trade does not suggest that these 
present proposals, if adopted, will bring 
about major increases in total grain exports. 

We recognize that the volume of export is 
determined mainly by the price at which 
grain is offered in the world market—a factor 
that CCC would control through the sub- 
sidies—and by the amount of credit or other 
financing offered by the United States to for- 
eign governments. 

We do hold, however, that a subsidy system 
for all grains would export every bit as much 
grain as the present system, and would ex- 
port it more efficiently and in better keeping 
with the workings of a freé economy. 

It may be that I have erred in recounting 
so many of the problems, past and present, 
that exist between the grain trade and Gov- 
ernment. In each case I have had to con- 
dense greatly both the problems themselves 
and the trades’ justification of its position. 
To do otherwise—to explain fully the eco- 
nomic setting for each case and its full im- 


' plications—would keep us here all day or all 


week. 

I have tried to make clear that the free 
trade and its marketing methods are the 
most efficient ever ‘devised for the handling 
of grain; that because of the excellence of 
this system it is of inestimable value to the 
entire national economy; that no Federal 
agency can hope to do the job at less cost or 
with better effect; that certainly, in the na- 
tional interest, this intricate mechanism 
should be preserved and allowed to function. 

In sketching some of our particular con- 
flicts with CCC, I have hoped to make clear 
that each example arises out of too much 
Government regulation ofan essentially self- 
regulating industry. Considered as a whole, 
they represent a constant pressure and a 
gradual trend toward the nationalization of 
the grain-marketing system. To be sure, we 
of the trade attempt to deal with each prob- 
lem as it appears, in conference and discus- 
sion with CCC, and we do so with some suc- 
cess. But the nationalizing trend continues, 
and it gains ground day by day. 

We must recognize that this trend arises 
ultimately out of farm and crop legislation. 
Despite congressional admonitions that the 
trade be fully used, such legislation has given 
so great a power and so much discretion to 
CCC that the trade can and has been by- 
passed. If more concern had been shown at 
the outset, if more attention had been given 
to possible misuse of the law, neither today’s 
particular problems nor the long-range trend 
might ever have developed. 

It is our hope that you, who are charged 
with our present lawmaking will exert every 
effort to halt and reverse this trend, and to 
forestall its development in the future. We 
urge that you incorporate the strongest pos- 
sible strictures against nationalization in 
current legislation. We urge that you use 
your influence to prevent its growth through 
administrative agencies. We urge that you 
join us in furthering freedorfi for an industry 
America cannot afford to lose. 





The American’s Creed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 4 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
day, April 3, marks the 40th anniversary 





of The American's Creed, written by the 
beloved William Tyler Page. On Apri 
3, 1918, he was given a $1,000 award for 
his winning entry in a countrywide con. 
test for the writing of a national creed, 
Certainly, we would do well to con. 
sider that tenets of the creed today. 
Tyler Page said of his concept of such 
a statement, “A creed it seemed to me, 
should contain those things to which 


its subscribers had believed all along 


but which never had been brought to. 


gether concretely.” And this is what — 


the American creed does. 

How many could recite this creeq? 
Do Americans have an understanding 
generally of the ideals and prin. 
~— underlying American democracy? 

ericans should pause to reassess what 
being an American means. Those Amer- 
icans going as tourists to foreign shores 
would do well to meditate on these 
principles, for as unofficial ambassadors 
they are expected to be knowledgeable, 
even articulate, about their country. 

I urge Americans to take stock of what 
they believe in and to learn to explain it 
to others. I can think of no better 
starting point than the great statement, 
The American’s Creed, conceived by Wil- 
liam Tyler Page. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that The American’s Creed, written 


by William Tyler Page, who died Oc- 


tober 20, 1942, after serving 61 y in 
the Capitol Building of the United 
States, whose last post was as minority 
clerk of the House of Representatives, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recozp, 

There being no objection, the creed was 
ordered tobe printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THe AMERICAN’S CREED 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed, a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign “States; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity, for which American patriots sacti- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemies. 

Wma. TYLER Pace. 





Scientific Education—Letter From Presi- 
dent Flowers, of Southwest Texas Stale 
Teachers’ College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE ‘SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. ~- Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the R: a 
letter which I have received from Presi- 
dent J. G. Flowers, of the Southwest 


Texas State Teachers’ College, at San 
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Marcos, Tex., in support of Senate bill 
3187, a bill to provide for supplementary 
fnancial aid to students interested in 
ce. 

or. Flowers states that after careful 
examination of the bill he believes that, 
if enacted, it will lend much support to 
science and mathematics education in 
this country on both the secondary and 
collegiate levels,.and that it will also 
give impetus to advance graduate study 
in the sciences and in mathematics, 
which is one of the great needs in the 
present crisis. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
SovuTHWEstT TExaS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San Marcos, Ter. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I appreciate 
kindness in mailing me a copy of the 
bill S. 3187, which provides for 
supplementary financial aid to students in- 
terested in science. 
After a careful examination of the pro- 
, I have the following comments: 

1. This bill, if enacted, will lend much sup- 
port to science and mathematics education 
in this country on both the secondary and 
collegiate levels. Moreover, it will have com- 
petent effects on other areas of study. 

2. It seems to me that it is entirely fair 
since the implementation and administra- 
tion of it will be left to a large degree to 
local administration by our State agencies 
of education. It strikes me that this pro- 
vides the local control that it needs. 

$. Though the aid of $40 million a year 
would provide only 200,000 students aid 
over a 5-year period, it seems to me that 
this is.at least a good beginning. The fact 
that the Government itself is interested in 
this problem may encourage private enter- 
prise to match the funds, or at least provide 
something by way of encouragement. 

4. Providing these grants will diso give 
impetus to advance graduate study in the 
sciences and in mathematics which, after 
all, is one of the great needs in the present 
crisis. It is our feeling that something 
needs to be done to promote advanced study 
on the graduate level in these areas. The 


passage of this bill, I think, will give im- 
ae 


petus in this area. 
I wish you to know that we are strongly 
in favor of this proposal. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. G. Powers, President. 
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Business Is Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
REcorp, I submit, the following edi- 
torial published in the St. Louis County 
Observer on W , March 26, 1958. 
Itisa followup to the editorial I placed 
in the Recorp on March 24. 
It points up the positive reaction and 





_ Spreciation of many of the. readers of 


this fine publi¢ation, They, too, have 
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_ reaffirmed their disappointment in the 


‘local press for their gross portrayal of 
the gloom-and-doom thesis. 

I would only reaffirm this editor’s con- 
clusion by repeating that this is indeed 
time for positive thinking. 

Business, Civic LEADERS AGREE: BusINEss Is 
in Goop 

Last week’s page 1 editorial about business 
conditions in the area served by this news- 
paper has evoked much favorable comment. 
Likewise there were two complaints that it 
‘taint so. These protests were from unem- 
ployed persons and we can sympathize with 
their plight. However, we do not back down 
from our original evaluation of the situation. 


Conditions have been grossly exaggerated 


by the daily press to the detriment of buisi- 
ness and constant repetition could have a 
disastrous effect on our economy. Which is 
why we urge the buying public to be realistic. 
In addition to many calls, we have received 
letters from business and civic leaders com- 
plimenting us for our constructive thinking. 
We say that the conditions in Observerland 
are good. The Freezall Food Service in 
Maplewood tells us they are doing twice the 
business they did a year ago and have added 
more help. The volume of the Glaser Drug 
Co. is running ahead of last year. Sales at 
the Brinson Appliance Co. are ahead of last 
year. 

Jim O’Hara of O’Hara’s Loop Market 
writes: “Your editorial on the slanted view 
being given on unemployment echoes my 
feelings. Congratulations on a fine article.” 
Mr. W. E. Darr of 7222 Nottingham phoned 
to say: “My compliments to you on ‘Let’s be 
realistic.’’ We need sound thinking such as 
yours.” 

The executive director of the Sales Execu- 
tives Associations of St. Louis in his com- 
plimentary letter says, “America needs more 
of this kind of reporting to act as a counter- 
balance to the gloom and doom prophets. 
The purchasing power of this country must 
be kept in motion. Keep up the good work.” 
We appreciate these words from Jack R. 
Dauner and wil! printhis letter in its en- 
tirety. 

A letter from Irene Eberle Leibmann says, 

“just a word of thank you for the article 
printed in your latest copy of the County 
Observer, ‘Let’s Be Honest and Realistic’ * * * 
I read in the Monitor where storeowners got 
busy and spread good news instead of gloom. 
This is being done in Texas. We can do the 
same.” 
. And so as we have said and others seem to 
agree, we must have confidence in the future. 
The time to spend is now in order to keep 
our economy sound. This does not mean 
foolish spending but purchasing the things 
you need. Values were never better in Ob- 
serverland. 

We are sorry that space limits our men- 
tioning all of the comments on last week’s 
editorial and the sentiments expressed are 
really repetitious. To those who contacted 
us to express their thanks we are grateful and 
glad you agree. This is the time for positive 
thinking. 





Reorganization of the Defense Department 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,-April 3, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the message from the Presi- 
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dent on the reorganization of the De- 
partment of Defense, I have issued the 
following statement: 

Of course, my subcommittee will give care- 
ful and thorough consideration to all of the 
proposals submitted by the President. The 
subcommittee will also give careful consid- 
eration to proposals not submitted by the 
President, including those contained in the 
Vinson-Arends-Kilday bills now pending in 
the House. 

We will inquire with care into the proposed 
repeal of the existing provision of the Na- 
tional Security Act that the military depart- 
ments shall be separately administered. The 
purpose of the repeal of this language is that 
in the future all funds for all military pur- 
poses will be appropriated to the Secretary of 
Defense instead of to the three service Secre- 
taries as is now in the case. The appropria- 
tion of almost two-thirds of the total na- 
tional budget to one official of Government 
will require the strongest possible justifica- 
tion to sustain it. It is probably greater 
economic power than should be possessed by 
one individual. 

As revealed before the Senate and House 
committees, the principal difficulty in the 
Defense Department is the impossibility of 
securing prompt decisions. AH witnesses 
agreed this is true because of the administra- 
tive jungle created by layers of. secretaries, 
assistant secretaries, and deputy assistant 
secretaries. This plan does nothing to cure 
that situation. 





Showdown on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Pr 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day morning, I had the priivlege of hav- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson, as my guest on the 
weekly radio program which is taped in 
Washington and sent to some 11 radio 
stations in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of West Virginia. This broadcast 
was made on the morning following Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s veto of the farm bill, 
and the Secretary was in very high 
spirits because of the victory for his farm 
policies. 

It is my opinion that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is a man of firm and unfail- 
ing convictions, and in our Nation’s Cap- 
ital, this is a quality which is often lack- 
ing or sacrificed on the altar of political 
expediency. I informed the Secretary 
that as a Congressman and as a citizen 
of this country, I greatly appreciated his 
untiring devotion to duty and his un- 
Swerving allegiance to the goals and 
principles to which he is dedicated. In 
spite of the abuse to which Mr. Benson 
has been subjected by misguided or unin- 
formed persons, he has come through the 
brimstone of political oratory unscathed 
and undaunted. 

I enjoyed a most pleasant conversation 
with the Secretary, and feel certain that 
the people of West Virginia will profit 
greatly by listening to the Secretary’s 
comments on my radio show which will 
be broadcast this weekend. 
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Along this same vein, I would like to 
call attention of the House to an out- 
standing editorial appearing on April 
2, 1958, in the Wheeling Intelligencer, 
a leading newspaper in my district. This 
editorial salutes President Eisenhower 
for his moral courage in vetoing the farm 
bill, and suggests that this action might 
bring to the attention of Congress and 
the Nation the folly of continuing to fol- 
low a farm program which is both politi- 
cally and morally wrong. The editorial 
follows: 

[From the Wheeling Intelligencer of April 
2, 1958] 
SHOWDOWN ON THE FaRM 


The impending attempt to override Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s veto of the farm freeze 
bill may serve the useful purpose of bring- 
ing the controversy over agricultural policy 
to ashowdown. 

Heretofore the issue has lacked the clear- 
cut lines of division now drawn. It is no 
longer a question of whether rigid or flexible 
farm supports are preferable as standard 
policy, but of whether we cut or strengthen 
supports right now, with all the arguments 
of recession necessity thrown in to add 
emphasis. 

Secretary Benson had ordered a reduction 
in support prices for April 1 as permitted 
under existing law. A storm of protest went 
up from certain farm belt Senators and Con- 
gressmen of both parties who traditionally 
have backed high farm subsidies in spite of 
their cost to the taxpayers, the smothering 
surpluses they have piled up in Government 
warehouses and the obvious fact that they 
have not brought the desired stability and 
prosperity to the farm. 

Demands were made on Benson to resign 
and then on the President to firé him. Both 
stood pat, so Congress passed a bill—by not 
too healthy margins in either branch—freez- 
ing both price supports and acreage allot- 
ments at their existing levels. 

It is this.bill Mr. Eisenhower.has vetoed, 
and it is not only on the question of over- 
riding the veto but on adoption of the Presi- 
dent’s counterproposals that the issue will be 
fought out. Mr. Eisenhower left no doubt 
in his veto message as to where he stands. 
Asserting that the farm economy needs a 
thaw instead of a freeze, he advanced a five- 
point program resting squarely on the theory 
that support prices should be lowered rather 
than raised. His plan would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cut the support 
level to 60 percent of parity as compared with 
the present 75 percent floor, and permit a 
50 percent increase in acreage allotments. 

The basis of the Benson-Eisenhower doc- 
trine is that farmers should be encouraged to 
produce for the market rather than for Gov- 
ernment storage and that the best way to 
accomplish this is to reduce artificial sup- 
ports and gradually get the Government as 
completely out of the farm regulating busi- 
ness as the realities will permit. 

That this, in reality, represents the view 
of a majority of ordinary farmers as op- 
posed to the relatively few giant commercial 
operations which constitute the backbone 
of the high subsidy element, is suggested by 
the fact that the American Farm Bureau, 
numerically largest of all the farm organiza- 
tions and the one representing most of the 
family farms of the Nation, backs the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Agriculture in their 
stand. 

Maybe the congressional farm bloc will be 
revealed in its true light in the days ahead 
and what was represented as a political lia- 
bility will turn into a Republican asset as 
well as a boon to the American people. 





Program of People to People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to introduce into 
the Recorp a very significant editorial 
which appeared in one of the world’s 
great newspapers, La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires. The editors of La Prensa were 
moved to comment on the need for un- 
derstanding between peoples of varying 
countries as a result of a thoughtful 
statement in Buenos Aires by a Wash- 
ington attorney, Ralph E. Becker. Mr. 
Becker was in Buenos Aires attending 
the Inter-American Bar Conference ang 
made a particular point of stressing the 
need for people-to-people contact. 

From my participation in the Parlia- 
mentary Union, I have witnessed the 
great benefits to be gained from the 
people-to-people program. It is signifi- 
cant and encouraging to learn that dis- 
tinguished private citizens such as Mr. 
Becker are making an effort to achieve 
the objectives of this commendable pro- 
gram. It is a tribute to Mr. Becker and 
to all thoughtful Americans who make 
similar contributions that this great 
newspaper should comment on the po- 
tential benefits to be derived from their 
work. 

Materialistic aid will never replace the 
personal contact from which is achieved 
true understanding of the hearts and 
minds of peoples in other countries. I 


hope that all Americans abroad—Gov- 


ernment officials and private citizens— 
will make an extra effort to encourage 
personal exchange of ideas among 
peoples. 

The editorial follows: 


[Translation of editorial in La Prensa, 
December 12, 1957, of the program of peo- 
ple to people] 

The prominent North American Repub- 
lican, Dr. Ralph E. Becker, in a dissertation 
given a few weeks ago at the Argentine 
chamber of commerce, outlined an idea 
which came from a meeting of President 
Eisenhower with a group of prominent citi- 
zens of his country, gathered together to 
consider ideas about the development of new 
avenues for international understanding, 
From this conversation developed the pro- 
gram of people to people, whose principal ob- 
ject consists of the wide support (guarantee) 
of communication between North Americans 
and people of other countries. “As an addi- 
tion to the normal diplomatic relations from 
government to government, this 
has summed up the advanced concept of a 
focus from people to people. Thus would be 
developed that nationals, in their private 
character as individuals, or as private organi- 
zations, would seek contact with their 
counterparts in other countries of the world,” 
said the orator. 

It seems to us that this idea ts capable of 
giving good results. The aid which the 
United States would be able to lend to other 
countries, for the mutual benefit of the giver 
and the receiver, has concentrated up to this 
time in direct concessions from government 
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to government. The Marshall plan completeg | 
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its mission, but the world has shown some 
dissatisfaction with the aid as given in this 
manner, which presented evident limitations 
in the benefits derived from the aid. 

not offer the opportunity for North American 
industry in collaboration with private enter. 
prise on the outside, to interest itself in 
projects which directly benefit the average~ 
citizen in his daily life? 

This is the object of the program of 
to people, to intensify mutual knowledge of 
the North American citizens and those of 
other countries, their commercial customs, 
their necessities and conveniences, their 
possibilities and the obstacles against’ the - 
best development of the sources of wealth; 
in résumé, to know what to give some that 
the others need and if it is possible to pool 
the resources, ideas and the capital without 
intervention of the respective governments, 

From this grew the idea of the association 
of enterprises of the two countries, which 
would be a new form of investment of capi- 
tal and which would present the great ad- 
vantage of dissipating the suspicions which 
an ill-understood nationalism offered for the 
importation of foreign capital in enterprises 
of primary national interest, rather than na- 
tional capital associated with foreign which 
would be good security against so much fear 
and ill-defined imperialism. 

It is understood that in this transfusion 
of capital, up to this time there would be 
needed the support of the governments, be- 
cause of the ignorance of the private inves. 
tors about the conditions in which their 
savings would be used and the securities 
offered. But if this ignorance is overcome. 
by abundant information and in under- 
standing between the citizens cf various 
countries, the association of enterprises 
would be spontaneous for the mutual bene- 
fits which could be obtained. Such we be- 
lieve is the feeling of the program of people 
to people and we consider it a subject 
worthy of study. 

Initiative, on the other hand, is compre- 
hended in a plan much more vast that has 
developed in the United States, inspiring in 
its elemental idea: to know by comprehend- 
ing, to comprehend by understanding. We 
concerned ourselves with this in our edition 
of the 20th of August last and we gave infor- 
mation that in this country there has been 
formed througif the initiative of President 
Eisenhower, 41 committees, constituted by 
professions or activities, from selected ex+ 
perts, industrialists, workers, sportsmen, 
hotelmen, collectors of stamps, ete., each one 
of which, in its sphere of action, sought 
opportunities and means te know other 
people and to learn about them in their nat- 
ural daily life, their incentives and in their 
aspirations. Nothing more definite is of- 
fered than a plan to create a spirit of good 
will, in time to seek official support, they 
seek to avoid it, in order to give to the move- 
ment all the resulting spontaneity of the 
high propositions held in view. 

In this same mentioned edition we pub- 
lished an invitation formulated for this pa- 
per by the President of one of these commit- 
tees—the People to People Book Committee, 
Inc—for divulging in our country the work 
of rapprochement which realizes the great 
value of the book as a vehicle. In effect, ft 
has solicited from the people of the Argen- 
tine that they should furnish this committee 
CER: E Relies of SY BOE SEES SO 
sidered most suitable to give us knowlédge 

American 


works which are most appropriate for better 
informing us about the character, customs 
aspirations, culture, etc., of that country. — 
Regarding this plan in the field of com> 
mercial and economic areas, there is BO 
doubt that it would be able to produce the 
highest results. a 
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Peculiarities of the Election of 1867 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Montana Parade section of the 
Great Falls Tribune of March 23, 1958, 
entitled “Many Peculiarities Marked 
1867 Election,” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Many PECULIARITIES MarRKEp 1867 ELECTION 
(By Herbert M. Peet) 


Montana has had many interesting po- 
litical campaigns in its 94 years of existence 
put the one held in August 1867, is best re- 
membered for its peculiarities as well as for 
its bitterness. a? 

That campaign, which was Montana’s 
third, saw the territorial governor, Green 
Clay Smith, a Republican appointee of a Re- 
publican President, on the stump for the 
Democratic candidate for Congress. 

It also saw for the first time in Montana’s 
history the use of @ campaigner from the 
outside in an effort to swing voters to the 
Republican side. The outsider was Col. Al- 
exander Kelly McClure, Philadelphia news- 
paper publisher. 

It also was the first ahd probably the 
only time that Col. Wilbur F. Sanders had 
as an opponent in his several unsuccessful 
taces for Congress @ man who was as adept 
in the use of billingsgate and sarcasm as 
Sanders himself. 

Colonel Sanders’ opponent in 1867 was 
James M. Cavanaugh, an Irishman who had 
lived in the territory scarcely a year. As 
Cavanaugh had wrested the Democratic 
nomination from the Missourians, the domi- 
nant element in the party, through a bitter 
and long contest in the territorial conven- 
tion, Colonel Sanders and other Republi- 
os penene the Irishman would be easy to 

eat. 

But this was only wishful thinking. It 
overlooked completely two realities in Mon- 
tana politics of that day. The first was the 
implacable animosity a majority of Montana 
voters had for Colonel Sanders’ persistent 
Terence to Democrats as “rebels and 
Waltors.” They would vote for the devil 
himself rather than for Sanders. The other 
Teality which the Republicans discounted too 
— was Cavanaugh’s ability on the plat- 





Cavanaugh, Just turned 44 when the cam- 
Paign opened, was 11 years older than 
and already had served a term in 
Congress from Minnesota (1858-59), after 
Which he had migrated to Colorado. There, 
ita period of 6 years, he made his mark both 
%a@ criminal lawyer and as a politician be- 
fore moving on to Montana in 1866. He had 
&keen sense of humor and a comprehensive 
Understanding of the issues of his day. 


| On the platform he could be as funny as 
_ * clown 1 minute and rise to 
the 


of oratorical eloquence 
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lative sessions had been feuding with Chief 
Justice Hosmer and Associate Justice Mun- 
son of the territorial supreme court because 
the latter had declared certain legislation il- 
legal. In retaliation, the tors had 
materially reduced the judges’ salaries and 
assigned them to newly created judicial dis- 
tricts in eastern Montana—the badlands— 
inhabited chiefly by Indians. 

Never before and never since has Congress 
nullified the acts of a legislative assembly 
duly elected by the people. If such acts have 
meeded correction it has been left to the 
courts to straighten out. But the unprec- 
edented action of nullifying two Montana 
legislative sessions was taken by a Congress 
hellbent on punishing’ the Southern States 
for secession and the Civil War. The action 
against Montana was based on Colonel 
Sanders’ report to congressional leaders that 
the men who made up the Montana Legis- 
lature were reeking with treason and were 
irresponsible, disloyal, ex-Confederate Demo- 
crats. 

The Montana legislators, of course, were 
not the irresponsible traitors that Colonel 
Sanders said they were, and a majority of 
Montana people of that day knew it. 

Green Clay Smith, a Republican, came to 
Montana to be its Governor in the fall of 
1866 when the feud between the legislature 
and the supreme court of the Territory was 
at its height. Though it was a situation 
which called for no action on his part, he 
nevertheless had looked into it and decided 
that, while the Democratic legislators un- 
doubtedly has acted intemperately, they had 
been driven to it by the bitter partisan- 
ship and arbitrary decisions of the judges. 

By the time the campaign of 1867 opened, 
Governor Smith had decided to support 
Cavanaugh for Congress rather than Sanders. 
Smith had been a general of the Union Army 
in the Civil War and a friend and supporter 
of President Lincoln. In fact, in 1864, he had 
been considered for nomination as Lincoln's 

mate instead of Andrew Johnson. 
But now, in 1867, Smith felt that President 
Johnson, who had succeeded the martyred 
President, was more nearly carrying out Lin- 
coln’s polices for reconstruction of the South 
than the radical Republican congressional 
leaders. 

Montana Democrats seized this opportun- 
ity to induce Governor Smith to take the 
stump in their behalf and follow Colonel 
McClure throughout the territory. McClure 
had been drafted by the Republicans to cam- 
paign in Sanders’ behalf. Like Smith, Mc- 
Clure had been one of President Lincoln's 
friends "but he did not agree with Smith 
that President Johnson’s reconstruction 
policies were those that Lincoln would have 
pursued if he had lived. 


It was apparent from the start that Sand- 
ers and Cavanaugh would engage in a verbal 
slugging match such as Montana never be- 
fore had witnessed. While this would be 
an enjoyable sport for many, managers on 
both sides felt that Governor Smith and 
Colonel McClure should and would give the 
campaign a tone of dignified and. dispas- 
sionate discussion of issues. 

Unfortunately, when Governor Smith 
reached Helena from Virginia City, he was 
entertained a little too generously by Cava- 
naugh's friends and was visibly drunk by 
the time he started his speech. This nat- 
urally disgusted many Republicans. While 
it may have embarrassed some Democrats, 
it had no ill effects on the election’s out- 
come. It was the only time the governor 

the campaign. When he left 
Montana a couple of years later he became 
a Baptist minister and in 1876 was the Pro- 
hibition party’s candidate for president of 
the United States. 

Through it is doubtful whether Colonel 
McClure won many votes for Sanders, he 
made an excellent campaign. He delivered 
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@ speech a day for 2 weeks (Sunday ex- 
cepted) and had to travel 40 to 60 miles be- 
tween speaking engagements in a platform 
wagon over roads that were seldom more 
than a couple of ruts. 

He soon discovered that the majority of his 
audience at each point was made up of Dem- 
ocrats and that he had to speak with reason- 
able prudence. In 1 town, where a crowd 
of 40 had assembled to hear him, only 1 of 
the number was a Republican. A Democrat 
was asked to call the meeting to order so this 
Republican could introduce the colonel. 

Writing about his experiences for the New 
York Tribune, McClure said: “If any ambi- 
tious eastern orator supposes that it is an 
easy task. to declaim to the people of the 
mountains, and that any sort of speechmak- 
ing will be accepted as a treat, he would do 
well not to attempt to carry the theory into 
practice. 

“I have never been before audiences in 
the East where political questions were better 
understood than by the people who compose 
public meetings in Montana, and I can con- 
ceive of no worse place for pretentious 
stumpers than just here. They not only 
detect the want of fitness for the task of 
enlightening them, but they are merciless 
in exposing it on the spot.” 

Colonel McClure found it was no breach 
of propriety in Montana for a Democrat to 
get up at a Republican meeting, after the 
regular speakers were through, and reply to 
the speeches. This was done at one of Mc- 
Clure’s meetings and he said he “never 
listen to a more chaste, eloquent, and logical 
speech than was this reply by the Democrat.” 

Their difference of opinion over President 
Johnson’s reconstruction policies did not 
keep Colonel McClure and Governor Smith 
from becoming good friends during the 6 
months McClure was in the territory. He 
found the Governor to be a typical Kentucky 
gentleman, courteous, kind, and tolerant. 

In one of the towns where they cam- 
paigned, a terrier belonging to the colonel, 
a pet of which he was particularly fond, was 
stolen. When the governor heard about it 
on his arrival the following day, after Mc- 
Clure had gone on, he made a search for it, 
found it and delivered it later. 


In the fall of 1867, before Colonel McClure 
returned to their home in Pennsylvania, he 
and Mrs. McClure derived much pleasure in 
attending the weekly receptions—or levees as 
they were called—which the governor and his 
lady gave in Virginia City, the territorial 
capital. 

Montana voters left no doubt that year as 
to how they stood on Congress’ nullification 
of their laws. Sanders was defeated by a 
substantial margin. At the same time the 
voters elected a new legislature, one of whose 
first acts was the passage of a joint resolution 
demanding the resignation of Chief Justice 
Hosmer and Associate Justice Munson so 
that competent and able judges could be 
appointed in their places. Munson re- 
signed, but Hosmer held on until his term 
expired. He was not reappointed. 





To Build Peace: Ask Khrushchev to Talks 
in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 

from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

To Burtp Peace: AsK KHRUSHCHEV TO TALKS 
IN UNITED STATES 


For direct, positive results on behalf of 
world peace and security, this newspaper 
respectfully urges upon President Eisen- 
hower a direct, positive step: an invitation 
to Premier Khrushchev to face-to-face talks 
with the President in Washington on the 
crucial problems facing mankind today. 

Such a meeting between the heads of 
state of the world’s most powerful nations 
could conceivably accomplish what no 
amount of long-distar.ce notes could ever 
hope to achieve. 

Just the fact of an invitation to Khrush- 
chev would have immediate and much- 
needed effect in reversing the propaganda 
current set in motion by the latest Soviet 
Union effort to label itself as the champion 
of peace and disarmament: the deceptive 
offer to suspend nuclear weapon tests. 


But countering Soviet propaganda would 
be a minor factor in the promotion of an 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting. What is 
important is the possible results in a concrete 
approach to peace and understanding in 
a world now fearful and divided. 

In identical notes handed the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on Monday by the United States, 
Britain and France, it was stated that the 
present international situation requires that 
a serious attempt be made to reach agree- 
ment on the main problems affecting attain- 
ment of peace and stability in the world. 

What more serious attempt along these 
lines could be made at this time than a bid by 
the President of the United States for a 
personal conference with the headman of 
the Soviet state? 

What the three nations were proposing 
yesterday, even as the Russians’ nuclear 
suspension announcement was making its 
dynamic impression upon the world, was 
a summit meeting so hedged in by redtape 
preliminaries and conditions that no one 
could tell when or whether it could be held. 

A direct get-together with Khrushchev 
as soon as feasible would get to the heart 
of the summit proposition, without delays 
and confusion. Khrushchev is now the gin- 
questioned and undisputed head of the 
Soviet Government;: now is the logical time 
for him to speak for Russia to the President 
of the United States. 

What is most needed now is initiative, 
decisiveness, imagination, in pushing for 
world peace. An invitation to Khrushchev 
would possess all these elements. 





Speech of Hon. John E. Fogarty at the 
Annual Dinner of the Society of 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
a@ speech which I delivered at the annual 
dinner of the Society of Friendly Soris 
of St. Patrick of Westerly, R. I.,.on 
March 16, 1958: 

St. Patrick’s Day is a day for remem- 
brances. It is a day on which we recall 
again the great names of Ireland, the names 
of the countries and the towns and the 
villages, of the hills and the valleys, of the 
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lakes and rivers and bays of Ireland. A day 
on which we recall again the names of her 
saints and her scholars, to recite and list 
again the names of her great patriots and 
leaders, of her singers and of her poets. 
Even though many of us have never seen the 
places, just as we have not seen or known 
the saints of Ireland, both the persons and 
the places come alive again in our minds 
and in our hearts. We recall the names 
of Donegal and Tyrone and Armagh in the 
north, of Kildare and Meath, Wicklow and 
Dublin in the east, of Waterford and Cork 
and Kerry in the south, of Limerick, Clare, 
Galway and Sligo in the west. The names 
of Niall, Cormack, Brian, Murray, O’Connor, 
Parnell, O’Connell, Plunkett, Emmett and 
Hyde; the names of Patrick, Bridget and 
Columkille, and Brendan and Malachy and 
all the rest of the saints, and the great lead- 
ers and the scholars, and the bards and 
genealogists and the poets of Ireland. 

It is difficult for those who are not Irish 
to understand the character of the Irish. 
There is a strong undercurrent of sadness 
in any joyous Irish celebration. And, on the 
other hand, even in Irish mourning there is 
an element of the joyful. The Irish wake 
is not an accident. This seeming division 
characterizes the history of the Irish people 
as it does characterize the Irish personality. 
The line between the consideration of Ire- 
land as a gray-haired old lady mourning in 
the shadows for the loss of her sons and 
waiting in vain for help from across the 
waves, and the consideration of Ireland as 
vigorous and fertile, producing sons and 
daughters and sending them forth trium- 
phantly to the ends of the earth, the lines 
between the things of time and those of 
eternity, between the times of peace and 
the time of trouble have been finely drawn. 
It is common in the characterization of na- 
tions to picture them in an hour of triumph, 
and of strength and victory, rather than in 
a time of defeat and suffering. This is not 
the case with Ireland and the Irish people. 
The Irish character has not been formed 
and proved in one short test, or in one shin- 
ing hour. It has been slow tested and 
proved in a long and bitter history, in defeat 
and oppression and suffering. It has been 
proved not only as to heroic virtues, but 
also as to unheroic ones; not only as to 
courage and fortitude and greatness of mind, 
but as to patience and tolerance and long 
suffering; the little and unheroic virtues, 
without which neither a nation nor a man 
can claim perfection. 

It seems as a result of this long slow test- 
ing, the Irish have developed a sensitivity 
which permits them to hear the last note 
of the harp, or the song of freedom, after 
other ears have become deaf to it. It per- 
mits them to see the last spark of freedom 
in what was once a great fire after other 
eyes no longer see that light, and to feel the 
warmth of freedom, and of hope, in what 
to others may appear to be a cold lump of 
peat. The Irish character as a result of this 
testing and trial has been marked by a great 
longing and aspiration: for freedom. That 
longing and aspiration have been expressed 
in the five great loves of the Irish people. 

First is their great love for country, for the 
soil of Ireland, for its towns and its people. 
So great is this love and longing, that the 
greatest punishment set for Columkille, the 
saint, was that he could no longer set foot 
on Irish soil. And so we have, all of us, in a 
sense remained exiles whenever we have 
been away from Ireland. Like Columkille 
Wwe can say: “There is a gray eye which ever 
turns to Erin. What joy to fiy upon the 
white-crested sea, and to sight the waves 
breaking upon the Irish shore. To return 
to Ireland where the song of the birds is so 


sweet and the clerks sing as well, where the « 


young are so gentle and the old are so wise. 
— great men are noble and the women so 
air.” 


The second great love of the Irish is their 
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love of religion, for the things of the 
At the time of the coming of chris 
the Irish spirit was willing and ready, 
Patrick came and was received wi 
martyrdem. The same cannot be said of the 
other lands, not of Rome, not of Gaul, nop 
of the East, nor even of the new continents 
found across the sea. Ireland gained the 
title of Isle of Saints and became the 
of missionaries to all corners of the world, 
The third great love of the Irish is thei 
love of learning. It was this great love that 
kept alive the flame of knowledge and the 


pursuit of truth during the dark period of — 


the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries. 

‘The fourth great love is that of politica 
freedom—a love which sustained the Irish 
in standing against the Danes and the 
Normans, the Tudor armies, the hostg of 
Cromwell, and all the soldiers of the King 
of England. 

It is this love of freedom which inspires the 
Irish people and their friends all over the 
world to create conditions in which the 
immoral and absurd partitioning of their 
homeland can be brought to an end—no 
only in order to right a wrong and to secure 
another triumph for freedom and de 
but so that the undesirable social and ¢go. 
nomic consequences of this national dis. 
memberment may be ended also—and may! 
add that those who help to speed the coming 
of the day of the inevitable and peaceful 
reunion of Ireland are securing the founda- 
tions for a splendid future for the Irish 
homeland. 

The fifth great love is that of poetry and 
song. A love so strong and deep and s0 
consequential that as late as the 15th and 
16th centuries English rulers were moved to 
impose special penalties on bards, minstrels, 
rhymers, and geneologists ‘who sustained the 
lords and gentlemen in their love of rebel- 
lion and other crimes and which moved the 
soldiers of Cromwell to break the harps still 
found on tke walls of the cottages of the 
Irish at the time of the invasion. The 
ancient Gaelic law recognized this in forbid- 
ding the seizure by justice in any house of 
any Gael whatsoever, one of his books, his 
sword, or his harp. For his book was the 
symbol of his intellectual and of his spiritual 
freedom. The sword was the symbol of his 
political freedom, and the harp was the sym- 
bol of all the things that the human heart 
aspires to. : 

The world needs the revival of the five 
great loves of the Irish today as it has al- 
Ways needed them. It needs love leading to 
positive action. In a time when the tradi- 
tions of the past are rejected and frowned 
upon, when learning and truth must com- 
pete in the marketplace with falsehood and 
error and the only test is that of which is 
most useful, there is a great need for the 


- return of the love of truth and the love of 


learning. When love of country and love of 
political freedom in many areas of the world 
have been destroyed, there is a great need 
for the revival of the Irish love of counity. 
When the faith has grown cold and has been 
rejected by many, the love of the faith, 100, 
must be revivified. When love of poetry 
looked upon by some as unmanly, when it 
has little or no place in the deliberations of 
man, there is a great need for a revival of 
this Irish love of song and poetry. 
then, is the pattern and the way. oes 
The responsibility of the sons of St. Pat 
rick is clear. Let us hope that all may #0 
meet and fulfill their responsibility that each 


‘and every one say that he has been the 


good servant of learning and of song 
poetry, but in all things God’s good servant 


first. And then we can hope that the good 


St. Patrick in his right may judge us 
with gentleness. es 

Please, God, let our souls be forever free 
Let us be men of our time and havé 





courage to stand fast by the cause of jt e 





tice and righteousness and, by our 
fastness, win all mankind to an ap, 
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of the merit of the cause which we plead— 


=. 








pirits, so that, in some distant day, it may be said 
janity of some of us that there was one sanctified 
k spot dearer than all others—where the dew 
ted ed on the softest green, the spirit of 
of the Ireland hovered, and shook the stillness of 
= the Irish dawn on its journey to the stars. 
1 the 
ource 
pe Hon. Frank Ikard 
} 
in ; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
od of OF 
itleal HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 
Trish OF TEXAS 
on IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
King Thursday, April 3, 1958 
s the Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
r the the March 30, 1958, issue of the DaHas 
| the Morning News, Dallas, Tex., appeared a 
their d article written by the able cor- 
—not respondent of that newspaper, Mr. Rob- 
acum et Baskin, about our friend and col- 
— jague, Hon. Frank IKarD, of Texas. 
dis. Mr. Baskin’s excellent story demon- 
nay I strates why FRANK Ixarp is held in such 
ming high esteem not only by those of us who 
ceful york with him daily but also by his con- 
nd stituents of the 13th Congressional Dis- 
Trigh trict of Texas. No one can come to know 
a Prank Ixarp without recognizing him as 
ds aman of character and stature. 
and Here is the article by Mr. Baskin: 
ed to Frank IsarD: PoLrricaL COMER 
trels, (By Robert E. Baskin) 
= A strapping 6-foot 4-inch Congressman 
1 the from Wichita Falls last week was well on his 
‘still way toward becoming one of the most im- 
the portant men on Capitol Hill. 
‘The The tide of events this winter has rapidly 
‘bid- brought Representative Franx Ixarp into the 
xe of forefront of major congressional develop- 
"his ments. He has met this challenge with an 
the ever-increasing amount of hard work and 
nce, 

8 A modest, soft-spoken man of 43, IKarD 
ym- would never lay claim to any particular acco- 
east lades for the service he is rendering. 

But as Texas’ representative on the House 
five Ways and Means Committee, he occupies a 
5 ale orice of power that is both legislative and 
eg Since Congress reopened in ‘January the 
met House committee has been laboriously pre- 
cin Paring tax legislation for this session. From 
‘and every segment of the Nation’s economy has 
h is came advice on what tax policies should be 


_ pursued. Soon @ tax bill will emerge. 

_ On top of that, the committee has been 

_ considering extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Here Ixarp has been most 
«tive, leading the fight for workable controls 
% foreign oil imports, which have had a 
devastating effect on Texas’ economy. 


because its Democratic members are 

also members of the committee on commit- 

tes, which determines other Democratic 
tommittee assignments. 

“The most im t thing that can hap- 

- Pen to a fellow in Congress in his committee 

nt” Ixarp says, recalling that his 


(BRREGGsT Fassel Saabaats 


ahieh 


ls headquarters in Clay County. The famil 
tas been prominent in that area ever since. 


“fas open range country in 1867, making — 
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The future was born at Hen- 
rietta, attended the public schools there and 
went on to the University of Texas, where 
he received a law in 1937. He then 
entered one of Wichita-Falls’ leading law 
firms. 

In 1942 Ixarp went into the Army, and his 
next 3 years were years of great hardship; 
not only for himself but also for his wife, 
the former Jean Hunter, of Wichita Falls, 
whom he married in 1940. 

Imarp became a frontline rifleman in 
Company K, 110th Infantry, 28th Division. 
He fought in Normandy, northern France, 
Aachen, the Siegfried Line, and the Hurtgen 
Forest. He was wounded twice. 

Then one day in November 1944, his com- 
pany found itself surrounded at a road junc- 
tion near a river in Luxembourg. It was out 
of food, ammunition and medical supplies. 
Casualties had been heavy. Company K was 
captured by the Germans. 

For nearly 6 months the War Department 
listed Ixarp as missing in action. 

During this time, he was a prisoner living 
in a shack in the railroad yards at Halle, 
Germany, on the Elbe River. Allied bomb- 
ings were frequent, and food was.scarce. 

Liberation did not come until spring, and 
by then Ixarp’s 225-pound frame had been 
reduced to 135 pounds by malnutrition. 

In captivity, Ixarp had time to think of 
the future. 

“I had never had any intention of getting 
in politics in any way,” he says, “but in 


prison I just got sold on the idea that more 


people ought to take part in government. I 
came out with the decision that that was 
what I wanted to do, although I had no 
particular goal in mind.” 

He returned to his Wichita Falls law firm, 
and his first political office came in 1948 
when Gov. Beauford Jester named him judge 
of the 30th district court. 

In 1951, Congressman Ed Gossett resigned 
to accept a business position in Dallas, and 
Ixkarp announced for Congress. He beat 
seven opponents in a special election. In 
three elections since then he has had no 
opposition. 

Recently’s Ikarp’s name has appeared in 
speculation on possible candidates for the 
Senate race this summer. 

“The only interest I have at the moment,” 
he says, “is doing as good a job in the House 
for the 18th District as I can.” 

_ Legislatively, he is interested mainly in 
agriculture and oil and gas, the basis of his 
district’s economy. 

IxaRD can be roughly classified as a middle- 
of-the-road Democrat, with certain strong 
conservative 2 

Of his tax philosophy, he says: “I feel very 
strongly that our tax laws should be for 
revenue only instead of for social reforms, 
which should be dealt with directly.” 

Currently, Ixarp believes that small busi- 
messes need tax relief, and he is pressing for 
such action at this session. 

When Congress is in session, the Ikards 
and their town sons, Frank, Jr., 16, and Bill, 
12, live in nearby Chevy Chase, Md. The 
Congressmarmis at work early and stays late, 
and he says he misses the dove hunting and 
book collecting that he once had time to 
enjoy in Texas. 





Russell Lee—Camera Artist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 / 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Russell Lee, of Austin, Tex!, is an artist 
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who paints with a camera in place of a 
brush. As a matter of fact, he does very 
good work with a brush, too, but his 
finest artistry has been achieved in pic- 
tures he has taken of real life. 

His wonderful works mirror life as ‘t 
really was or is. The magic eye of his 
camera has trained on happiness and 
sorrow, love and hate, confidence and 
fear, hunger and plenty, war and peace, 
all the ingredients of this thing called 
life. To me, Russ Lee’s wonderful pro- 
traits not only depict life, but give a clear 
insight of the artist himself. Obviously 
the artist must understand his subject 
before he can effectively reproduce it for 
the people. Mr. Lee’s work could only 
be accomplished by a man whose heart 
and conscience and character matched 
his photographic genius. 

Mr. President, the Austin American 
Statesman of Sunday, March 23, pub- 
lished an excellent feature story written 
by Nell Fenner, the woman’s editor of the 
newspaper, concerning Russell Lee’s 
work. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the story, -headed “Camera Artistry,” 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAMERA ARTISTRY 
(By Nell Fenner) 


[Pictures referred to in article not printed 
in RECoRD] 


The pictures on this page tell their own 
stories—a smile, a wait, a handclasp, a plot, 
and a little girl’s mystic concern with the 
present and future. 

And that of the deep inner eye of the artist 
who photographed them—<Austin’s own Rus- 
sell Lee. 

That familiar and generous smile at the 
bottom of the page is, of course, on the face 
of the most authentic Texan of them all, 
J. Frank Dobie. Russ caught this shot of 
Pancho’s photogenic mug during a writer’s 
outdoor gathering at Joe Small’s Lake Travis 
cottage. 

The youngsters waiting and watching at 
upper left are truly children of darkness. 
These are a coal miner’s children as Russ 
saw them back in the 1930’s at a window 
of their shack wondering when, or if, their 
father would come home from down in the 
mines. Darkness is inside this home and 
smudged over on the faces of the children. 

Holding hands (lower left) is an expres- 
sion of love at any age but it’s seldom done 
any more by sophisticated folks in public. 
This tender gesture here unites an elderly 
east Texas couple who openly believe that 
the old ways are the best—and dress that 
way to prove it. 

At upper right is what looks like a friendly 
political plot between these two Democratic 
women. Russ’ lens captured this enthused 
discussion at a recess during a July political 
rally in Belton in 1956. All the flavor is 
here, hot dog stand in background and cokes 
‘in paper cups. You can almost hear the 
woman at left saying: “Now, honey, you go 
back to your precinct and get out the vote, 
and let’s get our boy elected.” Answer: 
“Now you know you can count on me.” 

The center photo is a 1949 scene in Corpus 
Christi where this child was sitting on the 
front steps of her home with a calm, re- 
signed dignity that belies the living condi- 
tions around her. Russ took this for a re- 
search project for the University of Texas, 
sociology department on living conditions of 
Spanish-speaking people in Texas. This 
photo really needs no words to explain it. 

These pictures tell the story of life as it 
is experienced day by day by people any- 
where and everywhere. 
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And that is what Russ Lee does with a 
camera. 

“Photography,” he says, “means the re- 
sponsibility to express accurately and hon- 
estly those things that are a part of life.” 

This sounds like an artist’s viewpoint, and 
it is. Russ is an artist. Now he uses a 
camera, but once he used a brush and 
paints. Here’s what he will tell you about 
himself in his picture-filled home at 3110 
West Avenue. 

“I took up painting a few years after col- 
lege, after having been a chemical engineer 
4 years. Painting was a creative challenge, 
but soon I began to feel that there was a 
fleeting image I couldn’t capture. It would 
be gone so quickly I couldn't get it down. 
That’s when I learned about the camera.” 

So Russ took up photography “just to help 
my painting.” But soon he learned that 
photography was his medium. 

That was in 1935, and in a year’s time he 
was launched on a photographic.career that 
has taken him all over the world and placed 
his name among those of the top photog- 
raphers of the world. 

In 1936 he went to work as a staff photog- 
rapher with the United States Government's 
Resettlement Administration, which later 
became the Farm Security Administration, 
and in 1942, the Office of War Information. 

During those 7 years he paotographed con- 
ditions on farms and of migratory labor 
throughout States west of the Mississippi 
River. The some 35,000 pictures he took are 
now in the Library of Congress. Many of 
them were used overseas during World War 
II to show other countries what rural America 
was like. Many of them illustrate the Amer- 
ican Guide Series of books published by the 
WPA for various States. 

During the war years of 1943 to 1945, Russ 
served in the Air Transport Command of the 
United States Air Force. He photographed 
check points from the air for ATC’s air routes 
all over the world. 

After the war he became staff photographer 
for the Coal Mines Administration, under 
the Department of Interior, doing a survey 
of housing, medical care and living condi- 
tions in coal mining areas. This work was 
later published in a book called A Medical 
Survey of the Bituminous-Coal Industry.” 

It was after this, in 1957, that Russ and 
his wife, Jean, moved to Austin. They had 
been on fishing trips earlier at Buchanan 
Lake and decided Austin was the place for 
them. (Although Russ is a native of Illi- 
nois, Jean was born and raised in Texas.) 

Russ’ work now is mostly industrial pho- 
tography, which still takes him all over 
the world. In addition, he handles special 
assignments for many national magazines— 
Fortune, the New York Times magazine, 
Look, Ladies Home Journal, to name a few. 
He covered the 1952 and 1954 Texas guber- 
natorial campaigns for the New York Times 

ne. 

Closer to home, he has illustrated maga- 
zine stories by such Austin writers as Hart 
Stillwell and Joe Small. He has photo- 
graphed the University of Texas relays for 
Sports Illustrated. 

In his industrial work, mostly for oil com- 
panies, one trip took him to Saudi Arabia, 
England, Denmark, Holland, West Germany, 


France, Italy, Turkey, Libya, Venezuela, Co- - 


lombia, Cuba and Canada. 

Although Russ’ work is almost entirely 
outside of Austin, he nevertheless contri- 
butes his talents to the community. Right 
now he is taking pictures at his own ex- 
pense at the Austin State School and the 
Pre-School for Mentally Retarded to illu- 
strate a report being compiled on their 
work. 

A project he is particularly interested in 
is a photographic workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Now in its 10th year, he 
has been chairman of it for 9 years, and 
will attend the 10th session in May. A non- 
technical workshop, he calls it an experi- 
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ment in photographic expression. The ob- 
ject is to teach photographers to start think- 
ing in terms of good pictures. 

Two of- Russell Lee's pictures were in- 
cluded in the highly acclaimed Family of 
Man exhibit that opened in the New York 
Museum of Modern Art, toured many — 
of the world and was published in book 
form. 

Russ is no gadget loving photographer. 
He'd rather talk about people, and the way 
he sees them—and captures them on film. 
He has found those fleeting images with his 
inner eye. 





Aid to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “‘An Imaginative Proposal for 
Helping India,” from the Providence 
Journal of March 31, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN IMAGINATIVE PROPOSAL FOR HELPING INDIA 


The India aid program submitted jointly 
by Senators Kennepy (Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts) and Cooper (Republican, of Ken- 
tucky) is perhaps the most positive, imagina- 
tive, and potentially stimulating proposal 
of its kind to have been presented to Con- 
gress and the American people since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower outlined his atoms-for- 
peace plan 4 years ago. 

And, if the United States and its Western 
allies haven't lost their capacity to crusade— 
to find their own welfare in the greater good 
of all mankind—the Kennedy-Cooper pro- 
gram could provide just the inspiration 
needed to restore to the West its flagging con- 
fidence and renew its sense of direction. 

First, the two Senators have focused at- 
tention on the crucial nature of India’s drive 
to create a healthy industrial state within 
the framework of democracy. India is the 
point on which balances the fate of q free 
and representative society in teeming, emer- 
gent Asia and Africa. 

If India’s experiment continues to offer 
hope, Asian nations not caught up in the 
Communist net will be encouraged to fol- 
low in a movement that could be democ- 
racy’s vindication and victory. If, on the 
other hand, India fails—and its second 5- 
year plan is sagging badly as a result of a 
poor year for crops and global inflation— 
Red China and the Soviet Union will ap- 
pear-to offer the only hope for peoples as 
desperately depressed as they are in Asia. 

This message has been said before, of 
course, but rarely as persuasively as Mr. 
KENNEDY presented it to the Senate, or as 
abundantly supported both by facts and, 
since Senator Cooper is former Ambassador 
to India, by personal confirmation. 

But more importantly, they have outlined 
& specific plan of action commensurate in 
scope to the size of the challenge posed by 
India, a plan that could make the difference 
between freedom and totalitarianism for 
India, Asia, and ultimately the’ Western 
World. 

The. proposal would, in effect, make India 
the target of an economic campaign com- 
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parable to the Marshall plan which in the 
last decade has changed the face of Europe 
But instead of making it an all- 
‘operation, Senators KENNEDY and Coorra 
propose to enlist the nations assisteg to 
economic health by the Marshall ae in 
@ vast coordinated effort to bring India the © 
capital, agricultural knowledge, and indus. — 
trial skills it needs to achieve its Second, 
5-year plan. 

Senators Kennepy and Cooper 
that two stimulants are needed. The United 
States, as the leader and the wealthies 
member of the Atlantic community, Must 
lead the way by coming forward with an 
economic aid offer that will enable India to 
get off the treadmill. 

But India, too, must reciprocate, ag the 
nations of Europe did through the OEEC, by 
dropping its shroud of pride and 
the lending nations with a candid appraisa 
of its economic condition and needs so - 
a realistic development program can be 
worked out among India, the United State 
and any other contributing nations. 

This requisite is one India could and 
should honor, If it is a string or a condi. 
tion, it is one attached only in the interests 
of getting India on its feet as fast and ef. 
ciently as possible. 

If there is one fault with the 
Cooper plan, it is that it limits itself to India 
leaving for later consideration those nation © 
from Pakistan to Malaya which rim the I- 
dian Ocean and which, with India, create an 
economic unit. 

The two Senators have endeavored to raise 
America’s sights high, but perhaps they 
should try to raise the goal just a bit higher 
by proposing an economic aid program that 
would embrace all those nations which would 
join in a central Asian counterpart to the Or 
ganization of European Economic Coopers 
tion. 

Although creation of such a regional plan- 
ning unit would require the cooperation of 
feuding states such as Pakisfan and India, 
that cooperation should not be too muchto — 
ee ee ee 
envisioned by Senators KENNEDY 
Coorrr. But ny tee aelen a onl 
United States in the interest of regaining 
the initiative in world affairs in the service 
of freedom. 








Freedom Is Still the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ui- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I should like # 
include an article written and published 
by a citizen of my home town, the Honor 
able Robert C. Stovall, of Okolona, Mis 

Mr. Stovall is a man of pr 
and tremendous ability. Educated at 
the University of Mississippi and Hal- 
vard Law School, he established 2 
early in life as an attorney of eminente. 
Présently he is serving as president of 
the Columbus & Greenville Railway C0. 
a short-line railroad which traverses We ~ 
State of Mississippi. In the midst of 
busy life he has also established 
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profound believer in the principles which 
made our country great. The article is 
respectfully commended to the reading 
of everyone. It- follows: 


FreEpOoM Is STILL THE ANSWER 
(By Robert C. Stovall) 
Again our self-styled political econo- 
mists are looking -for that elusive pot of 
at the end of the rainbow. This time, 
Malthus and old Dr. Ben Franklin and scores 
of other wise men to the contrary, we are to 
achieve an abundant life in the future by 
doing what comes naturally. A few years 
hence, they say, there will be 200 million 
americans, and these 200 million citizens, 
some of them as yet unborn, will stimulate 
trade no end by creating @ limitless demand 
for consumer goods, So we will reproduce 
ourselves into prosperity. And as to what 
those 200 million customers will use for 
wampum, the economists do not say. 

Many of us, I believe, are wary of economic 
theories and fed up with social experiments 
in defiance of natural law. Have we not 
weakened our economic structure and 10st 
precious rights regulating and subsidizing 
ourselves into prosperity? And have we not 
come to the verge of bankruptcy spending 
ourselves into prosperity? Here again his- 
torical facts do indeed confound the 
theorists. 

For centuries the stock reply of the Chi- 
nese to suggested change was: “We tried that 
experiment and it didn’t -work; so we 
abandoned it.”_ We know that 400,000,000 
customers failed to make China prosperous. 
In an atmosphere of filial piety, a Chinese 
considered numerous progeny his best bet 
for social security, and he worked the theory 
to the limit. The result? Well, not a rags 
to riches story in China, or in India. Rather 
a grim struggle against starvation. Now 
the governments are seeking a remedy 
through birth control. 

History teaches that, barring national ca- 
lamities and international upheavals, a pro- 
ductive people will be a prosperous people; 
and that the greatest incentive to produc- 
tion—whether a harvesting machine or a 
drama—an electronic brain or a Parthenon— 
is freedom—a freedom that comes only with 
knowledge, responsibility, and self-discipline. 

A few weeks back, sputnik soared into 
outer space, and American confidence 
plummeted. Certainly it was unfortunate 
that America should lag behind the Soviet 
Union in the missile race, due to the be- 
trayal of our secrets by disloyal citizens; to 
the genius of German s¢ientists, whom our 


Government permitted the Russians to kid- 


nap and exploit after World War II; to inter- 
service rivalries with our military men; and 
to an all-out effort in Russia. 

But it seemed to me that our reaction to 
sputnik was singularly deficient in courage 
and commonsense. You will remember that 
Mary Ellen Chase emphasized the oldfash- 
foned American virtues of grit and gump- 
tion that still prevailed in the fishing village 
of her childhood. Shé told of a man who had 
lost his lobster traps in a northeast gale and 
loudly lamented his misfortune without 
exciting too much sympathy. “Why don’t he 
shut his mouth and pick up his feet?” his 
neighbors said. “You can't sail straight by 
taking time to bawl about bad luck.” 

The talk of vulnerability that assailed our 
ears from sources high and low evidenced, I 
think, two potentially fatal defects out- 
Side the missile program—a lack of self- 
reliance and a lack of responsibility for our 


The Crusade for Freedoth no doubt ts 
doing a thoroughly worthwhile work. But 
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units, et cetera we have in this country, not 
realizing that men under oppression, with 
sore needs of the spirit, are deaf to the lure 
of material gadgets and luxuries. Some 
of our citizens are the only people who seem 
to have been taken by this overemphasis on 
material possessions. 

We think of the Greek who said to the 
Persian: “You do not know what freedom 
is. If you did, you would fight for it with 
bare hands if you had no weapon.” That 
is language a modern Pole, or Serb, or Hun- 
garian would understand. Nor was it propa- 
ganda for foreign consumption. To the 
Athenian his freedom was his most prized 
possession in the days when Athens created 
drama and built the Parthenon and de- 
feated the military might of Persia. 

You may have read Dr. Edith Hamilton’s 
very arresting book, The Echo of Greece. In 
it, she tells of a Greek army far from home 
and surrounded by a much superior force 
of the enemy, with just the slimmest chance 
for a successful breakthrough. The general 
made his men this speech, short, pointed, 
and sustained by fact: ‘You live in the only 
free city in the world. In Athens alone, the 
state does not interfere with a man’s daily 
life.” Naturally, soldiers would make a 
superhuman effort to get back to a place 
like that. Wouldn’t we all? 

In the Golden Age of Greece, Pericles said, 
“The individual can be trusted. Let him 
alone.” And the founders of our country, 
notably Thomas Jefferson and James Madi- 
son, had the same idea. Then toward the 
end of the fifth century B. C. and into the 
next, the Athenians lost their self-reliance, 
responsibility, and self-control, and soon 
their freedom, and world leadership. Dr. 
Hamilton says they went to the theater and 
laughed at. the comedies of Aristophanes 
that mirrored their ineptitude, corruption, 
and license. “They were getting in one way 
or another comfortable assistance from the 
government. What real difference did it 
make if officials grew rich and foreign affairs 
went badly?” 

As you remember, after the first stunned 
silence as sputnik circled outer space, a 
mighty clamor arose. Billions for defense, 
for foreign aid, for education, fof conserva- 
tion, and for what have you. Tax and spend, 
put enough mioney into the hands of enough 
agencies, and bureaus, and commissions, and 
services, and departments, and the country 
might be saved. 

You probably read that testimony before 
@ congressional committee recently disclosed 
that a certain document from Russia was 
received by seven different governmental 
agencies, translated into English, stamped 
secret, and filed by each one of them. Not 
one communicated with any other or at- 
tempted to put the paper in the hands of 
our scientists, where it conceivably might 
have value, before it was pigoeonholed. To 
heighten the absurdity, it was not secret at 
all but had been published and distributed 
in Russia. Then the amazing fact came out 
that often scientific articles were published 
in the United States, translated into Russian 
and printed in Russian newspapers, sent to 
Washington by our representatives over 
there, retranslated into English, and filed 
away. Would another billion dollars for an 
eighth agency cure a performance like that? 

We think, too, of the officers at Harmon 
Air Force Base in Newfoundland, who, to save 
a bookkeeping headache, buried spare parts 
that had .cost the American taxpayers over 
$33,000. ‘You will recall that, exhumed on 
congressional instigation, parts worth $18,- 
6502 survived the burial and were still usable. 
According to the warrant offcer, the captain 
had said to him, “We got a hole; we might 
as well use it." The Army unit to which 
these bright young men were attached has a 
million dollars worth of spare parts instead 
of the $75,000 worth it is supp.sed to have. 
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Billions for defense, but what good will they 
do unless we first fill up the holes? 

“A dismal failure,’ Senator ELLENDER says 
of our foreign-aid program. Allowing for 
possible political bias on the Senator’s part, 
has there ever been a report of real achieve- 
ment in the way of friendship and coopera- 
tion from these squandered billions from 
any source other than the agency itself? 
Will more billions tossed about in the same 
fashion change that picture or merely lead 
us nearer bankruptcy and overwhelming 
debt? 

It seems we were not much disturbed by 
the unfavorable comparison of our schools 
and colleges with those of European coun- 
tries until sputnik soared. Had we forgotten 
that Thomas Jefferson said that no nation 
can be ignorant and free? 

The Russian satellite pointed up the im- 
portance of mathematics and science in a 
school curriculum and made courses in co-ed 
cooking, love and marriage, and life adjust- 
ment sound somewhat inadequate for the 
age in which we live. Let us have more 
money for schools but let us ask if it is to 
be invested in scholarship or wasted on edu- 
cational fads and theories. 

Certainly booklearning is important for 
the development of the whole man and for 
the progress, culture, and safety of the state. 
I think we should be more concerned with 
both the quality and quantity of instruction 
our young people have. But scholarship of 
a sound and basic character will not save 
our Nation without a concept of freedom 
as a possession of great price to be had only 
on terms of responsibility and self-control. 

Dr. Hamilton tells us that, when an Athe- 
nian youth was 18, he went to a temple with 
his family and friends, and in a solemn cere- 
mrony, took this oath: “I will not bring dis- 
honor upon my weapons nor desert the com- 
rade by my side. I will strive to hand on 
my fatherland greater and better than I 
found it. I will not consent to anyone’s dis- 
obeying or destroying the constitution but 
will prevent him, whether I am with others, 
or alone. I will honor the temples and the 
religion my forefathers established.” I 
should like to see that engraved on the walls 
of our schools and on the hearts of our 
youth. I think it would be a splendid oath 
for Congressmen to take—and cabinet mem- 
bers—and judges. In that way, we might 
avoid another insult to freedom in a future 
Little Rock. 

Our existence as a free nation and as the 
last best hope of earth may well depend on 
education—in and out of school—not for life 
adjustment but for life mastery through the 
Christian faith of our fathers. 





Starvation in Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Karisas. Mr. Speaker, 
a@ great deal has been written as to cause 
of the.so-called recession. In my opin- 
ion, the causes of the recession have been 
increased a hundredfold by the fact that 
the gloom peddlers and crepehangers are 
always talking the public into a genuine 
fear. Recessions generally are caused 
by the public refusing to buy. As long 
as this fear of the buying public exists, 
recession recovery will be slowed. 

The editorial clearly portrays the at- 
titude of many Democrat Members, 
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They seem to have forgotten some of 
their own attitude back in 1949-53. The 
American public generally sees through 
this Democrat attitude just cheap politi- 
cal maneuvering. 

The editorial from the Joplin Globe 
follows: 

[From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe of March 
29, 1958] 
STARVATION IN MISSOURI? 

Much has been heard recently about the 
political hysteria in Washington over the 
current slump, and all sorts of wild-eyed 
spending schemes for relief. But we had 
no idea our illustrious Senator THomas C. 
HENNINGS had gone loco on the subject until 


his Report From Washington came in the_ 


other day. 

We were shocked to learn from Senator 
HENNINGS, in Washington, that people all 
over Missouri are starving, including people 
in Joplin. He links us with Valley Forge, 
which connotes privation and suffering, in 
discussing a chins-up speech made there 
recently by former President Herbert Hoover, 
in this paragraph: 

“If the unemployment situation in Valley 
Forge is anywhere near as bad as it is in the 
Bootheel, St. Louis, Kansas City, Joplin, and 
a lot of other parts of Missouri (where large 
numbers of people are going hungry for the 
first time in a generation), I am sure that 
this speech must have appalled many of the 
listeners.” 

Perhaps Senator Hennines needs to shake 
the Washington fog from his brain and come 
on back to Missouri, breathe some clear, 
wholesome air, and observe first-hand that 
our supermarkets still are crowded, we still 
are troubled with car traffic jams more than 
we are with hunger, that people are well 
fed, well clothed and well housed, and that 
very few if any are, except by choice, going 
in rags, or barefoot or living in tents. He 
undoubtedly would be abashed to observe 
that most of them have bank accounts and 
TV sets and can even go out for dinner 
oceasionally. Oddly enough, all but a rela- 
tively small percentage have jobs. 

Of course, if Congress becomes so silly as 
to appropriate all of the billions recom- 
mended by Senator HENNINGs in a full type- 
written page of welfare gimmicks, few in 
Joplin or anywhere else in Missouri will 
even have shirts in another year or so. 

Maybe the Senator has forgotten that it is 
his colleague, Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, 
and not himself, who is running for reelec- 
tion this year. 

The most amazing thing of all is that 
by expounding such political gibberish, Sen- 
ator HENNINGS insults the intelligence of his 
own constituency. 





A Presidential Retirement Aid Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

A PRESIDENTIAL RETIREMENT AD BIL 

While the Congress is considering the 
question of Presidential disability, it might 
at the same time return to. a long-pending 
bill to grant former Presidents retirement 
aid in the form of a pension, staff, and other 
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facilities consonant with their services in 
the world’s greatest office. c 

Under present law a former President re- 
ceives no pension or remuneration of any 
kind, nor does his widow, with the pitiable 
exception of free postage. 

In 1957 the Senate passed a bill providing 
$25,000 annual compensation and other facil- 
ities to former Presidents and their widows, 
but up to now the House has not acted. 

The bill, in addition to financial aid, 
would provide secretarial and clerical assist- 
ance on a basis comparable to the staff of a 
Senator from the least populous State of 
the Union, suitable office space in a Fed- 
eral building, free transportation within the 
United States and its Territories and com- 
pensation of $10,000 to widows of former 
Presidents. 

Some Presidents, like Mr. Hoover, have 
been wealthy men and have had no need 
for assistance from the Government. Presi- 
dent Hoover has indicated that he would not 
avail himself of the act if it were passed. 
He drew no salary during his term as Presi- 
dent. 

Some Chief Executives like President 
Grant have died in virtual poverty. The 
picture of General Grant laboriously striv- 
ing to finish his memoirs to pay his bills 
while he was slowly dying of cancer at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., is a picture which 
should haunt the Nation forever. 

Other Presidents, like Mr. Truman, have 
finished their term of office in modest cir- 
cumstances and have had to write or even 
indorse advertising to provide for themselves 
and their families. 

Former President Truman, in his broad- 
cast of February 2, said: 

“I have the biggest individual mail in the 
State of Missouri, and maybe bigger than 
any in a lot of other States * * * It takes 
three clerks to answer my mail. My postage 
bill is something tremendous * * * I see 
an immense number of people * * * and 
I have to have some place where I can talk 
to them. I can’t talk to them in a cubby- 
hole or a back room. If I hadn’t inherited 
some property that finally paid things 
through, I’d be on relief right now.” 

This is just not right. It reflects not so 
much on our former Presidents as the Na- 
tion which provides for them in so nig- 
gardly a manner. . 

Congress should make one of its urgent 
items of business a proper provision for 
former Presidents and their widows. 





Political Science Fellows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


or MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to an or- 
ganization and a program with which, 
no doubt, many Members of this House 
are already familiar. I refer to the 
American Political Science Association 
and its congressional fellowship program. 

Each year, for the past 5 years, the as- 
sociation has selected a small number of 
promising young political scientists and 
journalists to spend a year working in 
Congress. During the past year, 9 politi- 
cal scientists and 6.journalists were 
selected by a distinguished in- 
cluding William White of the New York 
Times, Warren Unna of the Washington 







Post and Times Herald, Senators 


and Sparkman, and Representatives 


Yates and Curtis. 

The purpose of «the fellowship § 
simple: to provide a familiarity with 
congressional politics that cannot be ae. 
quired through books, alone. Rather 
than simply observe and interview Con. 
gressmen, these fellows work in the of. 


‘fices of Members of their own choosing, ~ 


Having just completed some 342 months 
working on the House side, they are now 


beginning their apprenticeships in Sen. - 


ate offices, where they will remain for the 
rest of the session. Upon completion of 
their stay in Congress, they will return 
to the campuses and newspapers across 
= aed better prepared to teach and 


Having had a fellow, Mr. William ' 


Mitchell, of Harvard, in my office, I éan 
personally testify as to their diligence, 
loyalty, and intelligence. They make 
signal contributions both to offices and 
to the Congress. I am pleased to see Mr, 
Mitchell and his friends have the oppor. 
tunity of working in the Senate, but I 
am sad at the loss of a valuable worker, 
and pleasant companion. Apparently, 
some of my colleagues feel as I do about 
the congressional fellows, for I have 
noticed that they make use of them year 
after year. Is there a better indication 
- ae high esteem in which they are 
eld? 


I hope that as new groups of these fing 
young men and women comie to Wash- 
ington, those of you who have not had the 
pleasure of working with them: wil 
choose to do so. They need our coopera- 
tion, and we need their knowledge and 
skills. That knowledge and skill is at 
our disposal and without cost either t 
us or the taxpayers. I can think of no 
better investment. 





Who Pays for Federal Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON — 


OF NEW YORK: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr, ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following columm 
by Mr. Frank Tripp entitled “Voter Pays 
Plenty for Pree Projects.” This colu 
was published in the Binghamton (N. ¥.) 
Sunday Press, March 9, 1958. 





Mr. Tripp resides in Elmira, N. Y. ia 


my congressional district and in addition 
te being a national syndicated colum- 
nist, is also chairman of the board of the 
Gannett Newspapers, Inc. His approach 
to subjects can probably best be de 
scribed as nonpolitical but complet 
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» and about our self-reliant forebears 
and their genuine freedom. 

It is becoming more noticeable every day 
that this generation is unwilling to listen to 
or admit the diabolical evolution that took 
the mastery of their lives away from them 

made them pawns of a mass system 
gntrolied by the extravagance, waste and 
something-for-nothing promises of power- 
geking politicians, labor czars and do- 


ers. 
goon get the cards out on the table, in\my 
pook, 7 out of 10 of the sacrificing public 
souls who give their lives to fellow man 
start out as guys looking for a job and end 
up promising Utopia to keep it. That goes 
from the White House down. 

It is the simplest thing in the world to 
do great deeds, make great reputations, and 
pappy the people if you can do it on the 

Je’s money and fool them into liking it. 

That has happened in this great land by 


' gnd through the most colossal humbug in 


history; that there ever was or ever can be 
man-given something for nothing. For ex- 


le: 
= time a community builds a school- 
house into a university, a highway, an air- 
or a costly what-not, it calms the tax- 
payers by seeking State aid. The State in 
turn goes all out to pass it on to Federal 


ald. 
The sap voter falls for it ‘cause “it ain’t 
to cost nobody nothing.” The trap 
was deliberately set for him. 

Just who or what are State aid and Fed- 
eal aid? Why, mister they are you. 

You'll find them, and those of a hundred 
others, in every tax you pay, in every car 
you drive, in every loaf of bread you eat— 
plus the salaries and waste of the system 
that every party fights to control. 4 

It was more honest back when politicians 
paid dollars to buy floaters to vote for them. 
At least it was not the taxpayers’ money 
that is now spent in billions to b votes 
through increasingly extrav pet 
schemes that make the populace more and 
more dependent upon the state, and less 
and less the rulers of their own lives; softies, 
taxdrained suckers. 

There was a time when there was a dif- 
ference in political parties; when principles 
were involved and voters affiliated because 
of basic differences. Today the voters’ choice 
is which can most fool them that it will 
see them from the cradle to the grave—in 
ie and luxury—on their own money, they 

t. 

Each upon taking over,. be it State or 
Nation, accentuates the hokum of the other 
and adds a few more giveaways and more 
patronage to win the next election. 

They have not only lavished every cent 
they dare tax from people, but haye built 
adebt that the youngest- babe and his great 
grandchildren will never see paid. Why not? 
It is the people’s debt, not the party’s. 

The few among them who resist this pil- 
lage bat their heads against party loyalty, 
die, or retire, discouraged. The system grows 
vaster, stronger; the people more helpless, 
More mendicant, . 

80, you “fall guys” who called me names, 
's a round-robin picture of the mess 
you've plunked yourselves into. 

4s long as you think that the Govern* 
Ment, or any group that owns you, body, 
soul, and pocketbook, can give you_some- 
thing for nothing, you'll vote yourself and 


_ Your children deeper into the mire—some- 


day maybe into a communism of your own 


If it wasn’t for the kids I’ve brought into 
the world, I wouldn’t give a —— how you 
Yote. The only sound thing that some of 
you harp on is that there isn’t much choice, 

there won’t be, until people take 
over at their hometown level—and stop sell- 
ing their vote for some selfish pet project. 
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The Nation’s Railroads Are Entitled to 
Immediate Relief by this Congress 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1958, an article appeared in 
many of the Nation’s newspapers under 
the caption, ‘““Two Month Deficit of East- 
ern Rails Is $43 Million.” The article 
said in part: 

Twenty major eastern railroads showed 
combined losses of $43.5 million in the first 
2 months of 1958. * * * This compared with 
the net loss $6,011,250 in the 1957 period. 
* * * This January-February deficit was 6 
times larger than the net loss of $7,218,417 in 
the same 2-month period in 1932 when one- 
third of the Nation’s railroads were in bank- 
ruptcy. 


Mr. Speaker, if there was ever any 
doubt that the once mighty railroad in- 
dustry is tilted toward financial disaster, 
the results for the first 2 months of 1958 
supply a conclusive answer, and at the 
same time demand prompt remedial 
action from this Congress. 

It is true that at this moment hearings 
are under way by the Smathers commit- 
tee in the Senate. Based on available 
information about the best that can be 
expected in the way of legislation is re- 
lief for the Nation’s railroads by repeal 
of the wartime excise tax on the trans- 
portation of persons and property and 





_curbing the power of the public utilities 


commission of the several States in reg- 
ulating certain phases of the railroad 
industry. If the wartime excise tax is 
repealed and the power of the public 
utilities commission is curbed such action 
is woefully inadequate in solving the 
overall problem. 

In addition should the Senate enact 
any legislation based on the recommen- 
dations of the Smathers committee, it 
will be at least May or June before it 
could be received by the House where 
hearings would also be necessary. With 
Congress adjourning in July or August, 
let us face the fact that the chances of 
this type of legislation being approved by 
the House beforé adjournment are 
highly doubtful. . 

Mr. Speaker, lengthy hearings involv- 
ing thousands of pages of testimony have 
already been held by the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
as the result of recommendations pre- 
sented for the consideration of President 
Eisenhower by the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy and 
Organization... This Committee also 
spent many months studying the trans- 
portation industry so that Congress has 
ample evidence of the need of an efficient 
transportation system which includes 
the railroads of the Nation. 

In addition to the hearings that were 
held, several bills are pending before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, but no action has been 
taken on them. These bills while not 
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containing the complete answer to the 
railroad problem are a step in the.right 
direction. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 20, 1958, on 
the floor of the House; I quoted Mr. 
David C. Bevan, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., when he said 
on March 19, 1958, at Cleveland, Ohio: 

The railroad industry has working capital 
sufficient to meet payrolls for only 1 week. 
* * * We need immediate action, not 
studies. * * * The industry is facing a dire 
emergency. 


In addition to Mr. Bevan’s statement 
on March 27, 1958, Eugene V. Attreed, 
vice president and director of the Rail- 
road Division, Transport Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO, said in part: 

We are hearing and reading a great deal 
these days about the Nation’s railroads. The 
plight is real, and unless our National Gov- 
ernment takes immediate and extensive re- 
medial action the damage to our country will 
be grave. 


Confronted with these dire warnings, 
I have introduced this date a House 
resolution -providing for the creation of 
a select committee of 9 Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker, 5 from the majority 
party and 4 from the minority party 1 of 
whom he will designate as chairman. 

The select committee would be author- 
ized and directed to conduct a thorough 
and complete study and investigation of 
the present financial condition of the 
Nation’s railroads, which has resulted in 
widespread unemployment in the indus- 
try. 

The select committee would also be au- 
thorized to formulate an emergency leg- 
islative program designed to aid the rail- 
roads in such a manner as to relieve un- 
employment in the industry and as- 
sure the continued maintenance of a 
railroad system adequate to meet the 
needs of the United States in time of war 
or other emergency. 

The select committee would be re- 
quired to report to the House as soon as 
practicable but not later than June 30, 
1958, with its recommendations, includ- 
ing recommendations for legislation. 

This resolution if approved imme- 
diately would give the select committee 
or its subcommittee nearly 2 months to 
complete its assignment. Meanwhile it 
would have the necessary authority to 
subpena witnesses and the production 
of such papers and documents as it 
deems necessary. In other words, the 
select committee would have all the nec- 
essary power to go to work and report 
back to the House by June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly some may 
wonder why this subject should not be 
handled by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. My 
answer is that the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has 
enough to do with its full agenda be- 
tween now and the adjournment of this 
Congress. In addition, this is emergency 
legislation to meet. an acute situation 
that affects not only the transportation 
industry but our national defense, as well 
as unemployment and the health and 
welfare of the American people as a 
whole. ‘Therefore, time is of the essence 
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and a select committee is the only feasi- 
ble answer. 

I can go one step further in warning 
Congress that unless drastic action is 
taken immediately, railroad bankrupt- 
cies will not only magnify and prolong 
the business recession but could lead this 
Nation into a complete economic up- 
heaval. 

Mr. Speaker, my resolution creating a 
special select committee is designed to 
get action by this Congress at the earliest 
possible moment on extending relief to 
the Nation’s railroad industry, and I am 
hopeful that the resolution will receive 
immediate approval so that this select 
committee ean begin to function at the 
earliest practicable date. 





Recreational Facilities in Missouri River 
Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Melvin O. 
Steen, director of the Nebraska Game, 
Forestation, and Parks Commission, 
concerning the recreational facilities 
in the Missouri River Basin. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

RESERVOIR AREA MANAGEMENT FOR 
RECREATION 


(By Melvin O. Steen, director, Nebraska 
Game, Forestation, and Parks Commis- 
sion) 

In calendar year 1945, a new and awe- 
some era for this Nation and for all na- 
tions began with a blinding, searing flash 
over Hiroshima. This was year 1 of the 
atomic age. 

In that same year, in the breadbasket of 
America, 9,000 miles from the rubble that 
was once a Japanese city, another era began 
that was destined to have great impact also 
on our Nation. This was the Missouri River 
Basin development program, fathered by the 
Pick-Sloan plan, and devised to terminate 
the destructive force of floods, while at the 
same time providing power, irrigation, and 
recreational opportunities for a dynamic and 
progressive people. 

The basin, including parts or all of 10 
States, comprises 20 percent of the Nation's 
entire land area. Geographically and eco- 
logically, the basin includes a vast and 
varied region, ranging from deciduous for- 
ests and bottomlands in the southeast, 
across a Wide expanse of ever-changing 
prairies, to pine forests and towering moun- 
tains in the northwest. 

In this vast region we find the indus- 
trialist, the businessman, the truck garden- 
er, the corn farmer, the wheat grower, the 
rancher, the lumberjack, the miner, and a 
host of other Americans with callings as di- 
versified as the land on which they live. 
It is said that variety is the spice of life; 
certainly variety sparks the economic life of 
the Missouri River Basin. 

The self-evident contribution of flood 
control, irrigation, and hydroelectric power 
to our economic life is not the subject of 
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this paper. I am concerned here with the 
social and economic values of outdoor rec- 
reation, a so-called secondary benefit of this 
development program. 

Recreation means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To some it is as uncompli- 
cated and inexpensive as a game of bridge 
with the couple next door, to others a 
fancy night club is essential. To most 
Americans, however, hunting, fishing, hiking, 
camping, picknicking, boating, swimming, or 
some other outdoor sport is the preferred and 
principal recreation. More Americans seek 
relaxation and enjoyment in outdoor recrea- 
tion than in all other forms combined. 

In the early days of basin history, out- 
door recreation was no problem; at Jeast’ it 
was not the problem that it is today. To 
the trapper, the trader, the cowhand, and 
the settler, outdoor activity was a way of life 
rather than a form of recreation. Even when 
this pioneer life was supplanted by modern 
agriculture and industry, outdoor recreation 
Was quite easy to find. It is in recent years 
that the shorter workweek, higher family 
income, improved roads and transportation 
facilities, more people, and more private 
property have brought a new problem—the 
problem of places to go fof outdoor recrea- 
tion and enough space in which to enjoy it. 

We are concerned about this today, but 
our real problems lie in the future—many 
of them just around the corner, I may add. 
The events and problems of the next quar- 
ter-century can best be described in the 
Ozark adage which proclaims “you ain’t see 
nothin’ yet.” , 

It is my considered opinion, that the Amer- 
ican people are currently in a phase of popu-, 
lation dynamics that we biologists call an 
irruption, a phenomenon which, for pres- 
ent purposes, I briefly describe as an explosive 
expansion into favorable environment by an 
animal population. 


Consider, if you will, that while today’s 
babies grow to 25-year-old adults, the popu- 
lation of the United States will increase 
from 170 million to 250 million, “70 percent 
of which will be urban residents. Develop- 
ments that now seem fantastic will become 
commonplace. Science will make major 
breakthroughs on many fronts. Standards 
of living will rise substantially; time for 
travel and recreation will be bountiful. Dis- 
tance will be no barrier, because no part of 
this world will be more than a day’s travel 
away. We can eat breakfast in Nebraska 
and dinner in New Zealand. The need for 
resourtes will increase greatly. We will join 
the have-not nations, competing in world 
markets for raw materials. This will bring 
great changes to the resource-rich Missouri 
Basin. Great changes will. come to this 
breadbasket of the Nation, if for no other 
reason than population increase alone. I 
remind you that, 25 years hence, 80 million 
new Americans will seek food, shelter and 
recreation in this land of ours. 


To bring the current rate of population in- 
crease close to home, let me illustrate by 
telling you that one city the size of McCook 
is added to our population each and every 
day; two States like Nebraska are added each 
and every year. Moreover, the rate of in- 
crease accelerates from time to time, to the 
amazement of many population specialists 
who have been forced to revise their fore- 
casts upward repeatedly.in recent years. Can 
it be that they do not recognize an 
tion when they see one, or that they believe 
man is not subject to the same natural laws 
and population dynamics as other animals? 

Whatever our individual and specific con- 
clusions may be, some facts we all accept. 
We agree that this Nation is growing at an 
unprecedented and ever-increasing rate, and 
we know that the atomic age can bring 
more human progress in a year than man- 
kind achieved in a century before. I fear, 
however, that most Americans do not grasp 





the significance of these truths. 


not really understand that this Nation ie 


already well along in a new and swiftly 
moving era—an era with potential that 
gers the imagination—wherein events wij 
dwarf, In both speed and scope, all past hy. 
man history into relative insignificance, 

In this new and exciting era, adequate 
recreational outlets for our-people will be 
imperative, because we must maintain a 
level of social health to meet the impact of 
the atomic age. Healthy recreation is essen. 
tial to a healthy society, and there ig no 
better recreational medicine for the mental 


and physical health of man than that which ~ 


he finds out-of-doors. The course we should 
pursue is well defined, for it is very clear 


that the American people can better afforg - 


to build and maintain playgrounds thay 
penitentiaries.. 

The Nebraska Game,’ Forestation, ang 
Parks Commission is charged by law with 
major responsibility for the preservation, 
development, and maintenance of outdoor 
recreation in this State. In view of this, 
and of the age in which we live, only ow 
legal and financial latitude to meet this re. 
sponsibility limits our performance, F- 
nancing is the basic problem; all our per. 
formance is, of course, governed by this 
primary factor. 

Within these limitations, we will make 
every effort to develop and maintain the 
recreational potentials of the Missouri Basin 
program in our State. One such current 
effort is based on a memorandum of under- 
standing between the Bureau of Reclamation 
and our agency, which agreement enables 
us to develop and maintain recreational fa- 
cilities and natural resources on certain 
reservoirs within the Republican River Val- 
ley. The favorable terms of this agreement; 
and the generous cooperation of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, have enabled us to do far 
more than would otherwise have been pos 
sible. . 
Since 1952, when the agreement was com- 
pleted, we have moved forward as fast as 
orderly progress and available funds would 
permit. We have stocked these reservoits 
with more than 2,500,000 game fish, ranging 
from catfish to rainbow trout. We have 
recreational areas, boat-launching sites, 
tree plantings, and the roads originally de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Through .cooperative effort we have con- 
structed terraces and grassed waterways, fé- 
seeded and retired marginal acreage, and 
developed and maintained wildlife ae 
Through better land use we have in : 
mented erosion control, improved the soil, 
and enhanced wildlife environment. We 


have also made major reductions in wheat - 


and corn acreages, substituting alfalfa, sor 
ghums, and other crops which are not sur 
plus in the national sense. 2 

We have encouraged private and 
developments to the extent permissible, am 
there are now 48 cabin leases outs . 
and 2 organized camps and 2 con 0 
in place on the reservoir lands. In on 
the We-So-Braska Girl Scout Council is cut- 
rently constructing their permanent sull- 
mer home at Swanson Lake. 1eW 
organized camp will include a beautiful, 


modern lodge and grounds and a primative 


camping area. It will serve the Girl Scoul# 

of 17 southwestern Nebraska counties. _ 
At Swanson Lake, too, an attractive and 

practical shelter house has been cons 

and put in public use. This deve : 

was a joint project of the Trenton 

of Commerce and local communities in @ 

region, and is an outstanding example of 

community interest and enterprise, “a 

as @ welcome addition to public sae 
Since 1952, more than 1,500,000 


z 


have used the recreational facilities of thes? — 


reservoirs, and public use increases ann’ 
In, 1957 alone, over 350,000 people 
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recreational outlets on these impoundments. 
i we disregard all future problems and 
needs, if we consider only the present, we 
can still easily Justify recreational develop- 
ments in the Republican River Valley. 

As I have indicated throughout, our work 
on these reservoirs has been made possible 
through the help provided by the people/of 
the Republican River Valley, and because 
of the outstanding cooperation of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Our cash expendi- 
tures to date have totaled $117,927, but we 
have realized @ total income from these 
reservoirs of $103,931. 

This favorable ratio of income to expendi- 
tures on public-use areas is a matter that 
calls for some discussion, for I am certain 
that other departments in the basin have 
the same problems’ we face in Nebraska. 
Briefly, our current income, and our poten- 
tial income, is such that we must make 
each new public-use area as nearly self- 
supporting as possible. 

Most of our annual income must be used 
to meet the basic costs of wildlife manage- 
ment, and even so, this management falls 
short of desired levels. After we meet this 
fixed and inescapable overhead, we have a 
limited balance that we reserve for capital 
expenditures—primarily the acquisition and 
development of public-use areas and 
facilities. 

When we develop such an area (or if we 
take over the management of an area de- 
veloped by some other agency) maintenance 
becomes our responsibility. I choose to 
describe this maintenance cost as a mortgage 
on our future income—a mortgage that has 
no maturity date and never/can be paid off. 
To make matters worsé, the annual payments 
we must make go up and up through the 
years, as operating costs increase and the 
public requires more service. 

Since our capital investment fund is our 
only reserve, an increase in fixed overhead 
means a reduction in capital improvements. 
If we keep mortgaging our future, we even- 
tually reach a point where all income must go 
into fixed overhead—when little or nothing 
can be done to keep pace with growing needs 
for public-use facilities. If I may be par- 
doned this personal-reference, I have seen 
many administrators in my field mousetrap 
themselves and their agency into virtual 
stagnation in this way. They didn’t or 
wouldn’t tell the citizen hat no administra- 
ter and no governmental agency can give the 
people something for. nothing. 

However, when we face the problems of 
the future with realism and vision, we find 
that it is no great trick to maintain sound 
financing and healthy growth—we need only 
have the fortitude to tell the people the 
truth, and to resist deviation from a sound 
approach to our problemis. Good public-use 
areas can be made self-supporting, or largely 
80. In the case at hand, most of the income 
stems from agriculture. We are told, from 
time to time, that the state should not en- 
Sage in farming. We are not really farming, 
of course; we are landlords, the farming is 
done by tenants. Actually, our other income 
these past few years was such that we had 
& choice of being in the farming business 
or out of the recreation business on the 
Republican Valley reservoirs. In any event, 
What is wrong with making sound and profit- 
able use of the people's land, especially when 
it\results in better social health and in the 
added profit of very substantial trade income 
for this region. 

In summary, if this paper makes any con- 
tribution whatever to-the work of the inter- 
agency committee, I hope it will be along 
the lines I have pursued throughout. I trust 


that I have given you a better understanding 
of the part should play in the 
Missouri and of 


the development program, an 
Problems we face in developing the po- 
tentials of that program. ; 
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, I hope our little sightseeing trip 
into the next quarter century has given you 
new concepts and increased determination 
to drive forward with the full basin pro- 
gram. If you think I may have described 
some sights that are not there, I can only 
say that my associates around the Nation 
tell me I have a pioneering mind, yet when 
I look back on my 30-odd years of exper- 
ience in.our field, I realize that my greatest 
‘administrative weakness is my inability to 
think big enough and far enough ahead. 

I believe that we face a greater challenge, 
here in the breadbasket of this great Nation, 
than we realize. I believe we should take 
@ new look at things, and resolve to do our 
best, individually and collectively, to meet 
this challenge. 

Gentlemen, we are already in the early 
stages of an era wherein an avalanche of 
world-shaking developments will descend on 
us in swift and bewildering array—we face 
the challenge of the atomic age, we must 
make ready to meet it. 





The Importance of Housing for the Elderly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, under the 
new housing legislation which has just 
been signed by the President, we may ex- 
pect a boom in home construction 
throughout the land. 

There are, of course, a great many 
phases of America’s housing needs. One 
particular phase which has always been 
of special interest to me is the matter of 
housing for America’s elderly citizens. 

As my colleagues are now aware, the 
number of men and women over the age 
of 65 is now well above the 14 million 
mark. Four hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans pass that milestone each year. 
What is more, thanks to the extension of 
life span, our elderly citizens are the 
second fastest growing age group in the 
Nation. 

By 1975,. there will be no fewer than 
20 million Americans 65 years of age 
and over. These Americans need good 
homes. They need homes especially 
adapted to the needs of elderly folk— 
homes easy to maintain, homes economi- 
cal to construct and to pay the mortgage 
on, homes with built-in features which 
are of special use to the elderly, particu- 
larly the handicapped. 

We need housing for the elderly in our 
cities; we need.it in our countryside, and, 
_ we can use it in vacation areas as 
well. 

- As I have previously indicated in pub- 
lic comments, it would be a wonderful 
thing if hundreds of thousands more 
Americans could enjoy, in their retire- 
ment years, small cottages located in 
healthful surroundings as in the many 
lake areas of my State. 

Receritly, I sent to Commissioner Nor- 
man P. Mason, of the Federal Housing 
Administration, a message from one of 
my constituents, a good friend of mine, 
Mr. Stuart M. Stebbings, of De Pere, 
Wis., on the subject of homes for the 
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elderly, especially in resort areas. I send 
Mr. Mason’s reply to Mr. Stebbings to 
the desk. 

By way of further background on this 
overall subject of housing for the elderly, 
I append two articles which, I believe, 
will be of interest to my colleagues. One 
is from the January 19, 1958, Milwaukee 
Journal entitled “Housing for Elderly 
Has Modern Design.” ‘The second is an 
article om a different approach to this 
problem, utilizing former hotels for con- 
tinued residence by the retired. It is en- 
titled “New Concept in Low-Cost Hous- 
ing” and was published in the Life Begins 
at Forty column of the New York Jour- 
nal-American, on March 24. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Witzy: *® * I appreciate 
the opportunity this gives me of discussing 
with you some of the operations of FHA. 

Mr. Stebbings’ proposal for summer cot- 
tages for elderly people or retirement homes 
in vacation areas, has much appeal. FHA 
will insure mortgages on seasonal homes or 
homes located in resort areas that may be 
used only part of the year or, in some cases, 
all of the year. These homes, of course, 
must meet FHA requirements as to con- 
struction and location and generally must be 
in areas where there is some possibility of 
year-round living. FHA has insured a con- 
siderable number of such properties. 

However, FHA would not insure a mort- 
gage on a cabin or vacation house, or part- 
time homes located in a remote area where 
it might not have any stable resale value 
or in those cases where the property did not 
meet FHA minimum construction standards. 
The National Housing Act provides mortgage 
insurance to enable families to acquire good 
housing on reasonable terms. 

FHA is experimenting with a new pro- 
gram designed to make its services more 
readily available in small communities and 
localities distant from metropolitan centers 
where FHA insuring offices are located. This 
is entitled the Certified Agency Program, 
and under it, local banks and other lending 
institutions in small communities of not 
over 15,000 population, are certified as agents 
of the FHA. These local lending institutions 
then may process the loan, have the ap- 
praisal of the property made and make the 
commitment for -FHA insurance of the 
mortgage. This is very close to what Mr. 
Stebbings suggests in the postscript of his 
letter. This program is on an experimental 
basis in selected areas of the country and as 
experience is gained, we are actively con- 
sidering its further expansion. 

I would suggest that Mr. Stebbings discuss 
with the Milwaukee FHA insuring office, the 
types of construction and locations he has 
in mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMAN P. Mason, 
Commissioner. 


HovsINnc For ELDERLY Has MopERN DeEsIGN 


Los ANGELES.—Churches are borrowing new 
architectural designs from postwar resort 
and garden apartments to provide up-to-date 
living accommodations for aged citizens. It 
is no longer a question of supplying them 
with creaking rocking chairs on the porches 
of old folks homes. 
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In this area, the southern California Pres- 
byterians have chalked up an outstanding 
success with White Sands, a beachfront de- 
velopment at La Jolla, Until very recently 
it was a luxury hotel. 

Nearly 200 older men and women now live 
at White Sands in comfort and dignity. A 
second home in the Pasadena area is on 
the drawing boards—a sleek structure of 
concrete, glass, and steel. 

The key to these unique middle-income 
housing trends for seniors is their financing. 
Lacking huge endowment funds, the religious 
groups are appealing to members with sav- 
ings who, through substantial downpay- 
ments, can bear the cost of construction. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A 
MONTH 


At White Sands, entry fees beginning at 
$7,500 guarantee a single resident life occu- 
pancy of a room. Choice meals, resort recrea- 
tional facilities, maintenance and medical- 
nursing service come to another $175 a 
month. 

At Presbyterian village, on the outskirts of 
Detroit, 75 oldsters have completed 2 years’ 
residence in cottage-dormitory type accom- 
modations. Included on the 32-acre site are 
apartments, a community residence hall, and 
an infirmary. Eventually, the Detroit pres- 
bytery hopes to have 75 buildings. 

Unlike luxury setups on the west coast, 
the village rents its apartments at $75 to 
$90 a month, with dormitory room, board, 
and nursing service for $150 a month. 
Guests who cannot afford the fees are helped 
to apply for old-age assistance, with the 
presbytery of Detroit making up the differ- 
ence through assessments on each church, 

ASSESS MEMBERS 


Original financing of the village was ar- 
ranged through large individual gifts and an 
assessment of $1 for each church member 
in the presbytery. When finally completed— 
and all mortgages are retired—Presbyterian 
village will cost between $6 million and $7 
million. 

At Spokane, on the other hand, the synod 
of the Washington Presbyterian Church will 
turn to cooperative financing to pay for 
building and operating a manor type resi- 
dence. 

Rooms and apartments with private bath 
(some with kitchenettes), and wall to wall 
carpeting, will start at $5,500 for a living 
room-bath combination and will go up to 
nearly $21,000 for a fully equipped two bed- 
room apartment. 

Monthly maintenance at Spokane’s Haw- 
thorne Manor will be lower than in Califor- 
nia—about $100. A 25 percent reduction of 
both the founder’s fee and the monthly bill 
is available for retired ministers. 





New CONCEPT In Low-Cost HovusING 
(By Robert Peterson) 


MiaMI Beacu, Fia.—Charles Lavin, 61, will 
probably go down in geriatric history as the 
David who slew the Goliath of heavy housing 
costs for older people. And his weapon was 
as simple as a slingshot. 

He turned the trick by simply taking over 
fine old hotels and letting people come to live 
in them on an annual basis performing most 
of the hotel services themselves. He found 
that with minimum services and with high, 
year round occupancy based on two persons 
per room he could offer comfortable living 
complete with 3 meals a day for as little as 
$65 a month—and still make a reasonable 
profit. 

I talked with Mr. Lavin at his Miami 
Beach headquarters. He’s bronzed and well- 
built, with gray-black hair and a strong, 
serene face. 

“With building costs what they are today,” 
he said, “you just can’t go out and build 
housing which will rent for anywhere near 
what most older people can afford. I’ve 
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found that the solution is to take over hotels 
which are no longer paying their way. By 
tufning them into retirement hotels, keep- 
ing them full the year round, and letting 
guests perform most of the services, you can 
offer people an amazing bargain in good 
living.” 

Mr. Lavin already has 15 retirement hotels 
in half a dozen States. They are nonsec- 
tarian and are open to respectable, congenial 
people who can care for themselves. They 
are all hotels of fine reputation. One of his 
recent acquisitions is the famed MiraMar 
Hotel in Sarasota. I stayed there just 2 
seasons ago and paid $20 a day. 

At his hotels, and at retirement hotels 
operated by others who have latched on to 
his idea, the chef is the principal employee 
on the staff. Many of the services, such as 
carrying trays, running elevators, and having 
charge of the linens, are performed by guests. 
Guests who volunteer to work 2 hours or so 
daily are placed on the petty payroll and 
receive a token salary of $10 a month. 

“I’m convinced that a lot of illness among 
older people is brought on by boredom and 
insecurity,” said Mr. Lavin. “I have many 
people in their seventies and eighties who 
have been in my hotels for years and have 
never been seriously sick. 

“With interesting contacts, things to do, 
and a sense of security stemming from their 
very modest living costs, they tend to stay 
emotionally healthy and this helps keep 
them physically healthy.” 





What Part Will I Play As a Citizen? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to take this opportunity to express my 
warmest congratulations to Miss Cyn- 
thia Shoemaker, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. Stanley J. Shoemaker, Shelby, Ohio, 
who has recently been selected as 1 of 
the 12 winners in the Ohio State essay 
contest conducted by the American Le- 
gion. Miss Shoemaker’s essay, “What 
Part Will I Play As a Citizen?” is abso- 
lutely one of the finest it has ever been 
my privilege to read. In my opinion, 
her essay richly deserves the acclaim 
which it has so justly received, and, Mr. 
Speaker, it is reassuring to me, in these 
days when so-called juvenile delinquency 
receives so much publicity, to know that 
the future of our great Nation will be 
entrusted to such outstanding young 
people as Miss Shoemaker. Her work is 
a credit to her parents, and to her school, 
and I am extremely proud to number her 
among the young people of my congres- 
sional district. 

As a reward for her achievement, Miss 
Shoemaker will soon be coming to Wash- 
ington for a 10-day visit, and during that 
time she will be one of the guests of 
honor at a luncheon given by the Ohio 
congressional delegation. I am looking 
forward to this opportunity to meet and 
talk with this outstanding young lady. 
In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to submit her essay for publi- 
cation in the RECORD: 








Waat Part Wit1 I Pay as A CriTIzen? 
(By Cynthia Shoemaker) 


Good citizenship begins in the honie, 7 
want to make my home a center of 
friendship, cooperation, and harmony. [If [ 
can cooperate with the members of my f 
for the welfare of the home, I will be abje 
to cooperate with the other American citi. 
zens for the welfare of the whole country, 

My next step toward being a good citizen 
will be to assume my responsibility in the 
community. Before I can be a good citizen 
in the community, I must learn how myo. 
cal government functions. After I have ine 
vestigated the importance and the duties of 


each office, I can then use my power to vote” 


for the candidates who meet the requires 
ments. Choosing the persons best qualified 
for the various offices will make the goy. 
ernment function honestly and smoothly, 
Besides being active in the political phase 
of community life, I will also try to set an 
example to others of community respect and 
pride. I intend to support any project for 
the welfare of the community and its citi- 
izens. The community is only what its indi. 
vidual citizens make it. I will try to do my 


It naturally follows that my good citizen. 
ship in the home and in the community 
should develop into good citizenship in my 
country. I feel a deep love for America With 
all its ideals, standards, and opportunities, 
Rather than to take for granted all the rights 
and privileges of our land, I wish to show as 
much appreciation for our rights as did those 
of the past who fought and died to create 
freedom and democracy. Recognizing the 
value of freedom of religion, of speech, and 
of press—some of the benefits of a great de- 


mocracy like ours—I will try to be worthy of 
- living in such a land of opportunity and 


freedom as our United States. 

The previously stated qualities of knowl 
edge of the local government, of the use 
of the voting power, of community respect 
and pride, and of interest in community 
projects can again be applied to the Na- 
tional Government. With my voting powe7 
I will put the “X” on my ballot for the 
candidate who will lead our country hon- 
estly, wisely, and unselfishly. I will respect 
the law and cooperate with the law en- 
forcement bodies. I plan to contribute as 
much of my time and money as possible to 
the agencies which work for the public wel- 
fare: The various charities, mental insti- 
tutions, research programs, foreign wel- 
fare agencies, hospitals, and countless other 
organizations. I will support those projects 
which enrich the American youth: Better 
schools, planned recreational programs, vo- 
cational guidance, and religious organiza- 
tions. All these I will uphold because we 
day’s youths are tomorrow’s leaders. 

There are many other aspects of citizen- 
ship than those which I have mentioned. 
No matter where the road of good citizen- 


ship may lead me, I will endeavor to be @ 


responsible and helpful traveler on that 
road. I feel that God has put us all on 
this earth for a purpose, and I am grateful 
that I can fulfill my purpose in the best land 
of all, the United States of America. 





Why We Need Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, unde? — 








_ leave to extend my remarks, I ask pet 
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mission to insert a small but forceful 
item which one of my constituents from 
Trail, Minn., found in the March issue 
of the REA paper Volts and Jolts. 

The article follows: 

During a 70-year lifetime, an average 
American consumes 6,000 loaves of bread, 3 
oxen, 4 calves, 4 sheep, 300 chickens, 12,000 

ds of vegetables, 9,000 pounds of pota- 
toes, 14,000 pounds of fruit, 6,000 quarts of 
milk, 5,000 eggs, 8,000 pounds of sugar, 2,000 
pounds of cheese, all of which came from 
America’s 4,782,393 farms. And then some 
ple have the merve to say the farmer 
isn't an important segment of our popula- 
tion. i 





You Have Much at Stake in Freer- 
Flowing Trade 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


or 
‘ HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 
Mr. LOSER. Mr.- Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to call to 


the attention of the House a very fine 
editorial on the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 





ments Act, appearing in the Nashville’ 


(Tenn.) Tennessean of a day or two ago. 
It discusses the issues raised on the act 
with great clarity. 

A very poignant paragraph therein 
strikes me as being worthy of emphasis. 
It'states that “it cannot be said that com- 
plete free trade is to the best interests 
of all sections, but certainly they will be 
best served by freer trade on a reciprocal 
basis—which is the end result. of ex- 
tending the reciprocal trade agreements 
program.” 

Iheartily commend the reading of this 
editorial to my colleagues. It follows: 
You Have MucH aT STAKE IN FREER-FLOWING 

TRADE 

If you are a Rousewife, a repairman or a 
clerk, perhaps it is difficult to think of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act without. 
some degree of detachment. 

You might well ask, “So what if it does ex- 
pire this summer. How does it affect me and 
my pocketbook?” 

Well, President Eisenhower said Thursday 
night that world trade makes jobs for at least 
4,500,000 American workers, a sizable seg- 
ment toward making the national economy 
strong.- Much of American prosperity is 
Wrapped up in foreigm trade. If you are a 
businessman or a farmer with things to sell 
a aaa abroad, foreign trade affects you di- 

Why all the argument about it? In brief, 
this is the way it works: 


Suppose you miake toys, or work for a com- ~ 


Pany that makes toys. A company in Japan 
also makes toys, ships them here and sells 


for a lower price. You appeal to the Govern- 


ment for help, to set up a “protecting” tariff 
80 foreign toys will have a higher price and 
your business can go on. But once we erect 
& barrier, other countries also erect barriers 
and pretty soon a great many businesses in 
America have goods to sell but no market. 
Much has been said, and will continue to 
be said, about the rise of the protectionist 
the in the South and Southeast where 
cotton textile industry is located. Tex- 
say they *t meet some foreign 
competition. And, thased to assert that some 
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of these industrial plants will not be affected 
is to overlook the truth. 

It cannot be said that complete free trade 
is. to the best interests of all sections, but 
certainly they will be best served by freer 
trade on a reciprocal basis—which is the end 
result of extending the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. 

At the present time the South’s total 
foreign trade is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $5 billion a year. In 1938-39 this 
average total was $1,085 million. The South’s 
share in: the whole foreign trade of the 
Nation has increased from less than 20 per- 
cent in 1938-39 to.26 percent in 1954-55. 

The influx of the cotton textile industry 
has been only one of the many factors which 
has made for a general improvement in the 
region’s economy, More and more the South 
is growing new crops, more and more it is 
becoming industrialized with plants that 
range from automobile assembly and parts 
to manufacture of synthetic fabrics. 

The region expects*to grow more diversi- 
fied in coming years and this will put the 
South in a greater position for an expanded 
share of foreign trade, of having a more 
stable economy, and of putting more dollars 
in its pockets: It would be shortsighted 
indeed to restrict the 2-way flow of trade 
between this region and the world before 
we have even reached a third of our indus- 
trial potential. 

In the years before World War II, the 
South shipped out more than it shipped in 
but in more recent years it has moved to- 
ward a closer balance of exports and imports. 
And it has been during this period of achiev- 
ing a closer trade balance that the South 
has made the most progress. 

At our doors lie Latin America and Africa— 
great potential customers of goods. We 
would be less than farsighted not to capital- 
ize upon these markets, to sell them products 
in exchange for minerals, oils, or coffee. In 
doing so, we not only help our own region, 
we help these nations support themselves. 

At this critical juncture of the cold war, 
economic trade is the greatest, single weapon 
we have to employ against the Soviet Union. 
If we retreat from our policy of a freer-flow- 
ing trade, we will weaken our alliances, 
further destroy confidence in our leadership 
in the world and push nations that need 
trade into the hands of the Communists. 
And; as Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson so succinctly 
put it, “in the long run, impoverish this 
Nation.” 

What does foreign trade mean to you? 
It means helping to win a war. It means 
helping to assure our continued prosperity. 
It means dollars and cents. 





Proposed Resolution in Honor of the 800th 
Anniversary of the City of Munich, 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following proposed res- 
olution in honor of the 800th anniver- 
sary of the city of Munich, Germany: 

Whereas the city of Munich, Germany, 





turies have been taken this great heritage 
to all corners of the world, and ~ 
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Whereas the people of Munich and their 
compatriots in Germany have contributed 
much to the enrichment of the American 
way of life, and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
prospered under the contributions. made by 
the people whose ancestors first came forth 
from that great center of Central Europe in 
all aspects of art, music, science, education, 
medicine, and other constructive contribu- 
tions for the advancement of mankind, and 

Whereas the city of Munich, founded in 
the year 1158, is joyously entering a period 
of celebration during the summer of 1958, 
marking the 800th anniversary of its found- 
ing, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the House of Repre<- 
sentatives, proudly and with pleasure salute 
and hail this great city in recognition of its 
800th anniversary and pray that the world 
will continue to benefit from its expanding 
heritage. 





A Wisconsin Speech Correction Leader 
Points the Way to a Fuller Life for 
Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


oF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, among 
the greatest assets in the lives of all of 
us are the teachers who give to us their 
wisdom, their sympathy, and their en- 
couragement. 

In last Sunday’s Milwaukee Journal, 
I was pleased to read a heart-warming 
article which describes the forthcoming 
80th birthday of a teacher who is one 
of the outstanding leaders in a field in 
which we can use far more experts than 
we now have. A refer to Miss Rhoda 
Zucker, supervisor of the University of 
Wisconsin Milwaukee speech correction 
elinic. 

Miss Zucker is the founder and direc- 
tor of the clinic. Last week, she and 
her colleagues attended the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Speech Cor- 
rection Association, where she was 
awarded an honorary life membership. 


Mr. President, I cannot commend too 
highly both this fine woman and all the 
unnamed men and women who have 
helped open to our children doors which 
otherwise might have remained locked. 

It was teachers of this sort who 
opened doors for the great Helen Keller 
(who is now, incidentally, 77 years 
young, herself). We need _ inspired 
teachers of this caliber for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of youngsters in our 
land who otherwise might not achieve 
at least part of their birthright to speak 
and to hear. Yes, we need more tech- 
niciams, more speech and hearing 
therapists. We reed more understand- 
ing of this human brain and its speech 
and hearing centers as well as under- 
standing of the ear, mouth and throat. 

Communication is one of man’s most 
essential needs. Every child, normal or 
retarded, 100 percent healthy or brain- 
injured, must be given an opportunity 
to communicate. There must not be an 
iron curtain over speech and hearing. 
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The little boy or girl who stutters or 
lisps must not be denied the help to 
which he or she is entitled. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
article which was published in the Mil- 
waukee Journal. However, since I also 
wish to stress the point that the Con- 
gress likewise has responsibilities in this 
field, I also send to the desk excerpts 
from testimony and a report of the 
House Appropriations Committee. The 
latter House of Representatives Report 
No. 865, which was submitted by Repre- 
sentative JoHN Focarty, of Rhode Is- 
land, who has industriously contributed 
a@ very great deal, not only to this field, 
but also to many other related fields. 
The testimony which I have sent to the 
desk was taken at the hearings which 
Representative Focarty and his deeply 
interested colleagues conducted. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
stress the fact that the University of 
Wisconsin, the Cove Schools in Racine, 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, as well as 
many other leading educational and 
medical institutions in the United States, 
are helping to conduct research which 
will shed more light on speech and hear- 
ing problems. I hope all this work will 
move full speed ahead. 

Speech and hearing research is still, 
amazingly enough, almost in its infancy, 
compared to other types of research. I 
am sure that, as it gets increasingly 
underway, much of it under the capable 
guidance of the National Institutes of 
Health, it will pay for itself a thousand- 
fold, both from an economic standpoint 
and from a humanitarian. standpoint. 

Dr. Pearce Bailey and his able col- 
leagues at the Institute who are con- 
scientiously dedicated to this objective, 
can feel a well-deserved sense of satis- 
faction in the knowledge of the new 
frontiers they are opening up toward 
a better life for children and adults 
alike. 

Dr. Bailey and his associates are, of 
course, confronted by a vast number of 
possible outlets for a limited amount of 
Federal research funds. The House 
Committee which is sympathetic with 
that problem of so many financial needs 
urges, however, intensified use of funds 
for this speech and hearing phase. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article and the 
excerpts from the hearings and report 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SECOND TRY AT RETIREMENT WORKS 
(By Marilyn Gardner) 

Miss Anna Carr’s retirement 11 years ago 
proved to be something of a failure. So, 
5 years ago, she tried again. And, this time, 
it seems to be working. 

“My friends don’t say retired, though,” 
she said. “They say ‘retread.’” 

Miss Carr’s first retirement was from Mil- 
wakuee State Teachers College—now the 
University of Wisconsin—in Milwaukee, 
where sheryhad founded and served as direc- 
tor of the school’s speech-correction clinic. 

Shortly after she had retired from the 
college, she went to Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
visit a friend teaching at the University of 
Michigan. 
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“What?” said the friend upon hearing that 
Miss Carr had retired. “Nonsense. We need 
you here.” So, Miss Carr went back to work, 
this time as the senior clinician at the uni- 
versity’s speech-correction clinic. 

Miss Carr, a tiny, lively woman whose 
curly, white hair was accented by her bril- 
lian red dress, stopped off in Milwaukee 
recently to visit old friends and colleagues 
at the university. 

She had come from Madison where she 
attended the annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Speech Correction Association and where 
she had been awarded an honorary life 
membership in the group. 

HOW DOES 80 FEEL? 


Miss Carr herself seems a bit surprised 
that she will be 80 years old next month. 
“I don’t feel like 80,” she said, “but then, I 
don’ know how you should feel. I always 
remember the story about an elderly woman 
whose niece asked her how it felt to be 80 
years old. ‘Why, I don’t Know,’ the woman 
answered. ‘I’ve never asked one of them.’” 

One of the best Known authorities in the 
field, Miss Carr traces her career in speech 
correction back to the early 1920’s when, as 
a tutor for veterans of World War I who were 
students at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

“Some of them needed help with their 
speech,” she remembered, “and that’s when 
I became interested in it.” 

Miss Carr described herself as a second- 
grade pioneer in the field of speech correc- 
tion for, while such work was being done 
when she began her studies, the field wasn’t 
nearly as broad or comprehensive as it is now. 

She is 1 of 3 coauthors whose book, Re- 
habilitation of Speech, has become a stand- 
ard text for students of speech correction. 
The book was published in 1937, and subse- 
quent editions came out in 1947 and 1957. 

“I believe it is the first text published 
which covered the whole field,” Miss Carr 
commented. Then she added with a smile, 
“I’ve heard that some people in speech cor- 
rection call it their bible.” : 

STUDIED LATIN FIRST 


A native of Galatia, a small town in south- 
ern [llinois, Miss Carr was graduated from 
Cornell University, majoring in Latin. After 
graduation, she began teaching school “here, 
there, and everywhere,” she said. “If I told 
you all of the places, it would take much too 
long.” 

When she became interested in speech cor- 
rection, she went to the University of Iowa 
in Iowa City for graduate work, getting her 
master’s degree there. : 

“One of my teachers there was from Latvia, 
and I think it was he who put the idea in 
my head to go to London to study.” 

She was able to manage a year’s work in 
phonetics at University College there, but 
then returned to this country “while there 
were still some coppers left in my purse.” 
She came to the University of Wisconsin for 
additional graduate work. 

When she finished her work at the univer- 
sity, Miss Carr took a position as director of 
the speech-correction department of the 
Wausau elementary schools. “I was the.di- 
rector and the department, too,” she con- 
tinued. “And, was I busy.” 

. ‘BUSY IN CITY, TOO 

In 1930, she came to Milwaukee to teach 
at the college here. “We ran a three-ring 
circus,” she remembered. “I was teaching, 
directing the elementary-school clinic, and 
working with college students who needed 
speech correction to become teachers.” 

Today, Miss Carr said, more emphasis is 
being put on the problems of the deaf and 
hard of hearing in connection with speech 
defects. 4 

“After all,” she explained, “we don’t learn 
to speak without our hearing. If a child is 
born deaf, he won't learn to talk. But if he 
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has been deafened after he has learned tg 
talk, he won’t have any trouble speaking,” 
The “team approach” is another relatively 
new development, she continued. 
many speech defects involve other problems, 
the speech correctionist must work with 
other people in solving the problem or 
to whom the child should be referred. 
“Many defects are physical in nature” 
she said, “but others are psychological. Ang 
still others may have, if not their origin 
at least no help from the home situation,” 


IMITATES SOUNDS 


Since one learns to speak by h 
speech, a child is apt to “imitate whatever 
he hears in the home,” Miss Carr added, 
“whether it’s the 8S e ora 
Southern drawl. If there’s a lisp in the 
family, the child may speak with a lisp, al. 
though it could be caused by other things, 
A baby’s first attempt at speech, known 
as “baby talk,” is part of this imitation 
process, she said, and is a perfectly normal 
phase of a child’s speech development. 
“That is, of course, provided it doesn’t go 
on beyond the age when he knows better.” 

A baby, she explained, “hears all this talk 
going around him, so he begins to try it, 
too. He bubbles and babbles, making all 
kinds of strange sounds, just enjoying his 
ability to make noise.” 

“Then one day he accidentally makes a 
sound like ‘mah,’ ”’ Miss Carr continued. “It's 
an easy sound to make, so he does it again— 
mah-mah. ‘Oh, he’s beginning to talk,’ says 
the flattered mother. ‘Say mama, honey.’ 
So he says it again, imitating her, and he 
learns to talk.” 4 

“A young child, however, can’t make a wide 
variety of sounds,” she said. “First he tries 
those that he can see being formed by a 
parent's lips or tip of tongue. These are 


sounds like ‘puh,’ ‘buh,’ ‘mmm,’ ‘th’ and 80 


forth.” 
BABY TALK BEGINS 

“Gradually he begins to try sounds he can't 
see made,” she said, “sounds like ‘err’ or 
‘sss.” And here is where so-called baby 
talk often begins. 

“No one knows just why a youngster has 
trouble with these sounds,” Miss Carr said, 
“It’s probably caused by several things. 

“Take the ‘sss’ sound, for instance. You 
need teeth to make that sound,” a commod- 
ity most babies don’t have. So instead of 
the “sss” sound the baby substitutes the 
“th” sound, one he can make easily. That's 
why you hear things like “thither Thuthie.” 

“Probably,” Miss Carr concluded, “it’s that 
a baby imitates what he hears, but substi- 
tutes sounds he can make or sounds that he 
thinks are the same. Many of our sounds 
are much the same you know. 

“You stand in the next room and I'll say 
‘sss’ and then ‘th’ and see if you can tell the 
difference. It may sound the same to & 
baby.” 


Excerpr From CONGRESSMAN Focarry’s RE 
PORT URGING INTENSIFIED WorK BY THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH d 
“Finally, the committee is not entirely sat- 

isfied with the status of research, on sensory 
disorders, including sight and hearing, and 
expects greater effort to be expended in these 
areas, both in the laboratories of the institute 
and in the laboratories of grantees, during 
the coming fiscal year.” 

Excerrrs From HEARINGS ON DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 Fiscal YeaR—Tsst- 
MONY OF Dr. PEARCE BaILeY ie 


HEARING AND SPEECH DEFECTS ‘ 


Mr. Focarty. We asked you last year in 


our report to get started on a research pro- 
gram in the neglected field of hearing and 
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speech defects. What have ‘you done about 
rh Baer. We have done considerable, 
Mr, Chairman, to stimulate research in this 
field. There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of grants. In 1958, 35 re- 
search grants totaling $514,405, and 4 field 


investigations totaling $119,013, were 
awarded. 

Mr. FocartY. Is this on speech and hear- 
ing defects? 


Dr. Barer. Yes, sir, In addition to that 
we have started a training program in oto- 
laryngology. 

Mr. Focarty. Give us a breakdown of 
these projects, please. 

Dr. Battery. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness—Hearing and speech dis- 
orders, 1958 

RESEARCH GRANTS 


Institution: * Amount 
University of Oregon School of Medicine, [$26,504 
Portland; Gai Se sike ovnssisesitiin haa 10, 166 


Central Institute for the Deaf,.St, Louis, Mo- a fd 
University of Chicago School of Medicine,| 79 $7 
Chicago, Ill . 
University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, 
Pittsburgh, Pa..-_-- bilities tah Koki sale saith 
Creighton University School of Medicine, 
Omaha, Nebr 


4, 047 
North Western University, Evanston, nm. 32, 200 


University of Kansas Medical Center, 

Kenses Clb, Ra coin oo ocds cigecceee 8, 872 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.... 9, 583 
Washington University School of Saree 17, 154 


z, 


we eee ewww weer meeeren nn 


St. Louis, Mo oe Oe cecceswnececcessccceeesoes 16, 488 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y......... 4, 995 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich.......{  } 758 
Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, 

New YouK, Dis Ui astienencbcddactitiicntowts , 763 
Lempert Institute of Otology, New York, 

he f occngcunibammednmnieikatainernties vont 15, 000 
Los Angeles Otological Foundation, Los 

Angeles, Calcio tis hewn cncstien 19, 482 

17, 250 
Children’s Hospital Society of Los Angeles, * 
Los Angeles, Calif.........-.-..2--.--.-. = 


New York University, Bellevue Medical . 
Center, New York, N. ib nuadkploougads 34, 080 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa......... 5, 203 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary,| 1 23 
B06tON, BEE ncncsmonimmpandngeaaiueheeint 40, 250 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, F 
Okveland: OM. ee Rae 
avant Nei ieee ee 8, 824 
yracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y....--.. 33, 629 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 


cine, Baltimore, Md._..............--..-.. 2, 300 
Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, N,H. 16,790 


Total, research grants (35)................ 518, 405 








FIELD INVESTIGATION GRANTS 
Institution: 


John Tracey Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif..... 15, 621 
Vanderbilt University, School of Medieine, 
Nashville, Fetiti53 ice, ou cud 5-. 20, 355 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, hester, Minn. __.... 62, 200 
St, Christopher’s Hospital for Children, 
Philadeiphie, Pauisc iaisccsilcnsieccccce 20, 837 





Total, field investigations grants (4)...... 119,013 
SS 
TRAINING GRANTS 
Institution: 


State University of Iowa School of Medicine, 
owe City, 1eWn ses sasiedpaiednse s--- 27,852 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. .._.-.-. 9; 936 . 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine, Baltimore, Md_........-.--.--...... 15, 000 
ear roo ital, aay Mich....... 4,104 
achuse an 
Boston, a ee 23, 058 


New York University, Bellevue Medical 
_ _ Center, New York, N. T dchelrhcthSknkunoe 17, 388 
Washington Univ: , St. Mo..... 22, 026 
State University of New York, 
0 Neate cilia niall lesb aie Ra ee eae 854 
Bowman Guy School of Medicine, Winston- " 
ny Galems, NG ic ce clea ods ida 13, 392 
ame University of Louisiana, New 16, 200 
Baylor niversity College of “Medicine, hoes 
University of Mg ryland School of M. ‘edicine, f 
Baltimere, Mdce ee” 19,120 


Se Total, training grants Ga ccntincconbsccn 204, 750 
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Mr. Focarty. We have not had much chance 
for progress in this field. 

Dr, Baer. It is just beginning. 
an untouched field. 


COMMENTS OF CONGRESSMAN WINFIELD DEN- 
TON AND Dr. BAILEY 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Mr. DENTON. Did you tell us all you were 
doing on speech defects? 

Dr. Bamzy. I did not go into detail, Mr. 
DENTON. We have a large experimental and 
basic program at Bethesda that, we have 
developed and there has been a considerable 
increase in the amount of research and 
training support given on the outside. The 
program is so young it is hard to say—— 

Mr. Denton. We started it a year ago; did 
we not? 

Dr. Barer. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. There is nothing-reported yet 
in the way of new discoveries? 

Dr. Barry. No; except basic ones. We 
found new methods of conducting sound in 
the brain and things of that sort, but noth- 
ing which might be applied to the problem 
directly. 


It was 





Texas Newspaper Supports Alaska 
_ Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS' 


‘ OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of Texas’ best known big-city daily 
newspapers is the Houston Press. Un- 
der the leadership of its capable editor, 
George Carmack, a combat veteran’ of 
World War II who now uses his pen to 
fight for what he believes in, as he once 
used his sword in combat in the South 
Pacific, the Houston Press has been in 
the very forefront of the battle to un- 
cover corruption and governmental 
chicanery in Texas and to improve our 
State government. 

Mr. President, on March 31, 1958, an 
editorial entitled “Open the Frontier” 
appeared in the Houston Press. In the 
editorial, the Press points out that by 
granting statehood to the great empire 
of Alaska the Congress could provide 
a psychological-and economic lift to the 
American economy. 

It is“fitting that a Texas newspaper 
should editorialize in favor of statehood 
for Alaska. A nationally prominent 
University of Texas historian, Dr. Wal- 
ter Prescott Webb, who was recently 
elected president of the American His- 
torical Association,:in his book The 
Great Frontier, proves the historical 
validity of the views expressed in the 
Press’ editorial. Dr. Webb and the 
Houston Press both pointed out that 
the existence of an open frontier, ripe 
with opportunity, begging for human 
hands and human brains to explore and 
utilize its resources thoroughly and 
wisely, provides not only a challenge but 
a@ real opportunity for a frontier-con- 
scious people to better themselves 
materially and in every other way. 

Mr, President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial entitled “Open 
the Frontier,” from the March 31 issue 
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of the Houston Press, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, and I commend 
it to my colleagues. for its articulate 
reasoning in support of immediate state- 
hood for Alaska. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OPEN THE FRONTIER 


Congress argues heatedly over remedies for 
the recession but still delays action on a 
measure that could easily provide the psy- 
chological and economic lift needed to bol- 
ster the people’s confidence. 

That is statehood for Alaska. 

Creation of this 49th State would demon- 
strate that America has not stopped grow- 
ing, that it still is willing to recognize its 
pioneers who settled a frontier Territory and 
civilized it. Most of our States, after all, 
once were Territories just as Alaska is. 

Statehood would open up the vast area 
and resources of Alaska for development, 
which can occur only at a snail’s pace under 
the rigid restrictions of Federal control. 

This development would mean jobs of 
many kinds—in the timberlands which have 
hardly been touched, in oil and mineral 
exploration which barely has begun, in the 
tourist industry in one of the world’s most 
attractive areas, and in the increased trans- 
portation, trade, and services that would be 
needed. 

Many of our displaced farmers could earn 
a good livelihood by growing food, most of 
which is imported into Alaska at high cost 
now and much more of which would be 
needed by a growing population—and the 
land would be there for the taking, as it was 
in the old West. 


Tens of thousands of Americans have mi- 
grated to Alaska in recent years even with- 
out the extra opportunities statehood would 
bring. Many more willing hands, and cap- 
ital as well, would follow promptly if this 
great frontier were thrown open as it should 
be. 

By granting statehood to Alaska, Congress 
would do justice to the Americans who are 
there now and provide opportunity for mil- 
lions more. And this is the time to do it. 





Voluntary Plywood Quotas Do No Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Oregon 
{Mr. PorTEeR] and myself, last Thursday 
on the House floor, debated the issue of 
Japanese plywood imports and their ef- 
fect on Pacific Northwest prosperity and 
employment. The gentleman from Ore- 
gon claimed the Japanese have imposed 
voluntary limits on the amount of ply- 
wood Japan will allow her plywood in- 
dustry to ship into the United States. 

It is true Japan, last year, placed a 
voluntary quota on the quantity of ply- 
wood that she would ship into the 
United States. But once Japan imposed 
that voluntary plywood quota she forgot 
about it and paid no attention to that 
so-called voluntary quota. 

In 1957 Japan announced she had 
placed a voluntary quota on plywood 
shipments to the United States of 435 
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million square feet. Instead of observ- 
ing her voluntarily imposed quota limit, 
Japan shipped into the United States in 
that year 679 million square feet or al- 
most 250 million square feet more than 
her voluntarily imposed quota. 

Voluntary quotas that are not ob- 
served are no better than no quota at all. 

The voluntary plywood quota Japan 
said she was imposing upon herself by 
quarters for 1957 and the actual amount 
of plywood by quarters she shipped into 
the country were as follows: 


Quarters of 1957 


Actual 
plywood imports of 
quota of Japanese 

Japan plywood 


_— 
} 


} 


Voluntary 
| i hai a 
89, 993, 000 | 161, 000, 000 


January- March.........----| 
AGT... cen ttces- | 91, 800, 000 | 177, 000, 000 
July-September__..........- | 98,970, 000; 173,000, 000 
October- December......-.-- | 155, 000, 000 | 168, 000, 000 


i icsitinssajanesaengitoeetit 435, 763, 000 679, 000, 000 





In every single quarter of 1957, Japan 
exceeded the voluntary quota she said 
she was going to observe. 

If American plywood workers are to 
be saved from unemployment and loss 
of income, quotas must be imposed by 
the United States Congress on plywood 
imports. Experience has demonstrated 
that voluntary quotas do no good. 





Return of Enemy Property and Payment 
of War Claims - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
28, 1958, I placed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD a letter of the same date which 
I received from Mr. William B. Macom- 
ber, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of State, outlining on behalf of 
the administration a program for limited 
return of enemy property and the pay- 
ment of war damage claims of American 
nationals against Germany arising out 
of World War II. 

On March 31, I acknowledged receipt 
of Mr. Macomber’s letter and requested 
that a draft bill be prepared, which I 
would then introduce, designed to carry 
out the administration’s program. 

My letter to Mr. Macomber reads as 
follows: 

Marcu 31, 1958. 
Hon. WILttam B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ASSISTANT SECRETARY: This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
28, 1958, submitting the administration's 
proposal for a limited return of vested Ger- 
man assets and for the payment of war 
damage claims of American nationals against 
Germany, arising out of World War II. 

I am in complete agreement with your 
statement that action should be taken 
promptly if the beneficiaries of this legisla- 
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out, because the economics would remoyg 


tion are to derive any benefits from this 
program during their lifetimes. 

In order to bring the administration’s pro- 
gram before the committee in the proper 
form, may I request that you prepare for in- 
troduction a draft bill designed to carry out 
the administration’s program. 

I trust that the spade work on such a bill 
has already been completed by the several 
agencies which will be responsible for car- 
rying out the administration’s_program, and 
I hope that the submission of the draft bill 
will not be delayed too long so that the com- 
mittee will be in a position to schedule 
hearings “on this important legislation at 
the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
OREN Hargis, Chairman. 





We Need Real Tax Reform: Not Just a 
Shot in the Arm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, it gives me great pleasure to include 
the very fine editorial that appeared in 
the April 5 edition of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post which has a circulation of 
approximately 542 million weekly. The 
editorial deals primarily with the merits 
of the Sadlak-Herlong tax-reduction 
proposal, H. R. 6452, and I believe it 
contains some very interesting: and en- 
lightening statements. 

The editorial follows: 

We Neep Rea Tax RerorM: Not Just A 

SHOT IN THE ARM 

In view of the disturbing rise in unem- 
ployment and considerable grinding of gears 
throughout the whole economy, it was in- 
evitable that some relief from the heavy tax 
burden should be explored as a means of 
getting things started again. High taxes are 
only one of many factors that have caused 
the economy to shrink. But to many, in- 
cluding Vice President Nrxon, tax reduction, 
as opposed to an artificially inseminated 
public works program, seems the quickest 
way to do something about it. 

Anyway, a spate of bills and proposals has 
hit Congress, the bulk of them based on the 
idea that tax reduction would increase the 
ability of individuals to purchase the prod- 
ucts of industry and thus halt the business 
recession. Few of the bills provide that 
Government economies should accompany 
reduction in taxes. 

However, neither among responsible lead- 
ers in Congress nor in the Treasury Depart- 
ment is there much support for tax reduc- 
tion as an important means of adding to 
purchasing power. For example, Senator 
Harry F. Byrrp, of Virginia, commenting on 
the proposal to increase the $600 exemption 
to $700, said that this would give the tax- 
payer in the lowest brackets an extra soda 
pop per day, but would cost the Government 
$3 billion. 

This sums up the difficulty in the way of 
tax reduction as a “pump priming operation.” 
If you cut taxes without reducing expendi- 
tures, the national debt soars still higher, 
causing inflation and a further decline in 
the value of the dollar. If you reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditures, at least some of the 
supposed benefit from atax cut is canceled 
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from the spending stream as much purchags. 


ing power as tax reduction could put into 
it. ; 


The truth is that the country is now pay- 
ing the penalty for failing to revise its tay 
system when the going was good. As has 
been pointed out frequently by Roswell Ma. 
gill, former Under Secretary of the Tre , 
entirely too much reliance is placed on the 
income tax as a producer of revenue. Under 
the present tax system, the Government's 
income is linked too closely with the in. 
comes of the taxpayers. During a r 
the demand for more Government spen 
to relieve distress runs into loss of revenue 
as incomes and profits shrink. The result. 
ant strain could be critical. At the present 
time we are cruising in the stratosphere of 
taxation as far as the big income groups are 
concerned, while at the same time it would 
be politically impossible—and also unfair— 
to add to the burdens of the lower brackets— 
where the bulk of income-tax revenue comes 
from. 

The question arises what to do, as far as 
tax reduction is concerned, to stem the re- 
cession. One group, headed by Senator Pau, 
Dove.as, of Illinois, favors cutting income 
and excise taxes by as much as $4,600,000,000 
immediately, apparently relying on the stim- 
ulating effect of such action to give the 
economy the needed shot in the arm. 

A more gradual approach which has wide 
support takes the form of a bill introduced 
by Representative ANTONI SapLAK, of Con- 
necticut, and Representative A. S. HERLONG, 
Jr., of Florida. This bill would cut income 
taxes at once and would continue to reduce 
the rates over a 65-year period, at the end 
of which the rate for the lowest income 
brackets would be 15 percent, and for the 
highest, 42 percent. Mr. SapLak would per- 
mit the President to postpone the imple- 
mentation of the bill if the Government 
found itself in a financial jam as a result of 
reduction of the rates. But both sponsors 
of the bill regard tax reduction, particularly 
for the middle-income groups, as a stimulant 
to investment in industry and to the cre- 
ation of new jobs and business opportunities, 


Even more generous cuts in the individual 
and corporate income tax would be possible 
in Congress could be persuaded to look into 
the manufacturers’ excise tax which has 
been successfully tried in Canada. The vir- 
tues of this tax were recently described by 
Mr. Magill, in a bulletin of the Tax Founda- 
tion, as follows: “Such a tax is collectible 
from relatively few taxpayers; it produces 
revenues in bad times as well as in good. 
If it were inserted into our Federal system, 
it would doubtless replace many of the pres- 
ent special excise taxes levied at various 
rates on selected transactions.” This tax, a8 
opposed to hit-or-miss levies like the tax on 
telephone calls, should cause little hardship. 

It could be, of course, that appearance of 
@ real intention to go to work on the funda- 
mentals of the tax problem would have some- 
thing of the stimulating effect which some 
people expect from an immediate income-tax 
cut. Representative Sap.aK, for example, be- 
lieves that his plan to cut income-tax rates 
on the larger incomes would encounter less 
popular resistance today than it would have 
done a few years ago. For one thing, it is 
generally recognized that the confiscatory 
rate on the top incomes produces a very 
small proportion of the Federal revenue, but 
does effectively discourage investment. In 
short, the Trumanesque antipathy to what 
used to be called the trickle-down 
has been at least partially dissipated by be- 
lated understanding of ‘the fact that freedom 


of capital to be employed in productive im- 
dustry, as opposed to seeking shelter in tax- _ 
exempt bonds, does trickle down fo the. 


benefit of the rest of us. 
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Consequently, if the leaders in Congress 
really hope to use relief from taxation to 
stimulate economic activity, they will start 
to work to reshape the tax system so that it 
can produce what the Government actually 
needs without harassing individuals and dis- 
couraging investment, as our present in- 
come-tax system undoubtedly does. 





The Soviets’ Unilateral Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
‘include the text of an article by David 
Lawrence entitled “The Soviets’ Unilat- 
eral Drive,” which appeared in the April 
1 issue of the Washington Evening Star: 
Tue Soviets’ UNILATERAL DrRIvE—FREEING OF 

SATELLITE NATIONS SUGGESTED AS OPPORTU- 

nity For A Goop DEED 

(By. David Lawrence) 


Some people hereabouts are always urging 
our own Government to take the propaganda 
initiative away from the Soviets. This cor- 
respondent has been cogitating about it for 
some time now and, with all due humility, 
offers a plan that may at least achieve a 
high point in dramatic technique. 

First, inasmuch as the Eremlin wants a 

‘show or a spectacular demonstration of some 
kind, let the summit conference be a show 

. and let it be held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, where it can be witnessed by 
millions of persons day in and day out. 

Second, let an admission fee be charged 
and the TV rights sold for a bigsum. Then 
let all the proceeds be distributed to the 
families of the thousands of Hungarian 
patriots who were killed or maimed.in the 
recent attempt of the Hungarian people to 
regain their freedom. 

Third, if the foregoing—which requires in- 
ternational agreement—cannot be achieved, 
let there be some unilateral decisions made. 
This means that, without any agreement 
with the other party, one side takes it upon 
itself to stop doing certain things that are 
harmful to people in another country. 

Thus, the Soviet Government could stop 
oppressing the people of Poland, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, 
This is far more important than to stop test- 
ing nuclear bombs. For it is asserted by 
the scientists that the amount of radioac- 
tivity from nuclear tests isn’t any more 

‘ harmful than medical X-rays of the lumi- 
nous rays of a wristwatch. As for the police 
Measures taken by the Kremlin to deprive 
Millions of persons in Eastern Europe of 
their liberties, this is much more damaging 
to mankind. Indeed, many people would 
Prefer death to any enslaved life under Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Another unilateral decision Moscow could 
Make would be to open up her radio and 
her television to ambassadors from foreign 
countries, just as America does. : 

Still another bit of unilateral righteous- 
ness which the Communists could exhibit 
would be to let law-abiding citizens of other 
countries travel where they like inside the 
Soviet Union, 

The Soviets might also make a unilateral 
Tesolution to admit not just a handful of 

Correspondents to reside in Moscow but as 

Many as wish to do so. This is what a free 
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press really means. What are the Commu- 
nists afraid of? Why do they maintain cen- 
sorship on all outgoing news and radio 
broadcasts made by correspondents resident 
in Moscow? 

There is another unilateral adventure on 
which Moscow might embark. It could re- 
turn the territory of East Germany to the 
people of Germany. This is a step which 
would do much more to hasten the peace of 
Europe than any phony gestures about stop- 
ping the testing of nuclear weapons. 

“Unilateral” is a big word nowadays in the 
propaganda of the Communists. It implies 
self-denial and a wish to go ahead with good 
deeds, irrespective of whether an adversary 
does the same. But, strictly speaking, the 
latest proposal of the Soviets isn’t onesided 
at all. While agreeing to give up the testing 
of nuclear bombs for a while, the threat is 
also made to resume testing later on if the 
United States doesn’t also agree to stop test- 
ing. So it’s really a maneuver that merely 
publicizes a fake desire for an international 
arrangement to stop testing. The United 
States has all along advocated the same ob- 
jectives but has jnsisted on a system of 
safeguards to prevent concealment or cheat- 
ing. 

There is a place where this kind of agree- 
ment can be negotiated. It’s in the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. But the 
Soviets have not been willing thus far to go 
again to that body for further talks. It’s 
really a boycott of the United ‘Nations. The 
Communists seem to prefer the theatrical 
stuff which, they believe, will deceive the 
world, including many gullible persons in 
America. 

So maybe the Madison Square Garden idea 
is the answer, after all. Of course, nothing 
would be agreed to there, but this would also 
be true of any other type of conference. 

For there will be no peace until menacing 
dictatorships are overthrown and the world 
has been made “safe for democracy.” This 
was a Wond War I slogan, but it is even 
more pertinent today when some of the large 
empires of the past which nourished free- 
dom are being broken into fragments due to 
alleged nationalistic feeling, only to have 
these smaller countries gathered one by one 
under the yoke of Soviet imperialism. Mean- 
while, the remainder of the free world, 
threatened by aggression, staggers under the 
heavy cost of armament. 

It would be relatively inexpensive to carry 
the true story to the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain so that they will know that the ap- 
peasers in our midst are not the spokesmen 
of the West. It is important that the op- 
pressed peoples should never feel they have 
been forsaken but that, instead,-they can 
rely on the moral support of the whole world 
whenever they start breaking the chains of 
their bondage. 





Recovery Through Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the text of a letter from Mr. 
Arthur A, Hagman, publisher of Inside 
Michigan as well as the advance text of 
an article that will appear in the April 
issue of that magazine. The article, en- 
titled “Recovery Through Production,” 


offers a suggestion as to how the foreign- 
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aid program could be used to stimulate 
economic prosperity here at home: 


East LANSING, Micu., March 27, 1958. 
Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HoNoRABLE Sir: Thank you for your con- 
siderate acknowledgment of my letter cf 
March 11, with which was enclosed manu- 
script for an article to appear in the April 
issue of Inside Michigan. Enclosed are page 
proofs. 

We are pursuing our studies of the auto- 
motive impact upon the national economy 
and are coming up with some significant 
facts, figures, and charts. 

For example, the stimulated purchase of 
some 150,000 motor vehicles per month would 
require the reemployment of hundreds of 
thousands of jobless workers in the automo- 
tive and allied industries. The cost of such 
purchases would be in the neighborhood of 
$780 million for a period of 3 months. 

Through such production of value, Gov- 
ernment has a chance to recover a substan- 
tial part of investment from income and 
corporation profits taxes. Then, too, such 
industrial prosperity multiplies its effects 
throughout the national economy, bringing 
some 2 million additional jobless people into 
an income-tax bracket. 

The alternative is an extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits which do 
not spark new job opportunities and which 
do not provide a return of Government in- 
vestment. Actually, the cost-of an addi- 
tional 13 weeks of unemployment compen- 
sation for 2 million people at $30 weekly 
would cost Government $780 million—with- 
out tax return or stimulating influence. 

Production of value:seems like an imme- 
diate remedy to the current recession. I 
would be happy to prepare to testify before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee to this effect. 

Sincerely, 
ArTHUR A. HAGMAN, 
Publisher, Inside Michigan Magazine. 





RECOVERY THROUGH PRODUCTION 


The American public is generally aware 
that foreign-aid programs of the past and 
present have been designed to bolster our 
national economy, while assisting backward 
nations of the world to achieve higher stand- 
ards of liying. 

The principle in itself may be commend- 
able, but unless the shot-in-the-arm for- 
mula can stimulate the flow of a healthy 
life-blood through the arteries of our Na- 
tion’s economy, the mutual-security program 
falls short of the cure. Industrial produc- 
tion in given classifications, spreads its ben- 
efits throughout the Nation, with taxable 
returns to government. 

During President Roosevelt's first 8 years 
in office, no effort was made to stimulate in- 
dustrial recovéry. All emphasis was placed 
on relief plans, WPA, CCC, and other made- 
work progy7ams which had no bearing on 
economic development. As a consequence, 
unemployment remained at over 17.5 percent 
during Roosevelt’s first two terms of office, 
continuing until World War II. 

War production immediately after Pearl 
Harbor started the wheels of industry rolling. 
The emergency curtailed civilian produc- 
tion while directing the entire national labor 
force into war work. Prime contractors 
spread industrial work to subcontractors, 
who in turn spread their requirements 
among all conceivable suppliers of raw ma- 
terials. Thus, prime contracts to major in- 
dustries filtered through to the very grass- 
roots of our national economy. 

Cnly a national war emergency saved our 
country from a continuation of high unem- 
ployment, WPA, OCC, and outright relief. 

If a peacetime emergency is in the offing it 
cannot be solved by handouts, or nonpro- 
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ductive work. We must provide a program 
for production of value, with the end prod- 
ucts of manufacture being used to develop 
the backward countries of the world. 

An analysis of present foreign aid spend- 
ing is revealed in a booklet titled “The Mu- 
tual Security Program at a Glance,” prepared 
for the February 25 Conference on Foreign 
Aid Aspects of United States National Secur- 
ity, headed by Eric Johnson. 

This booklet reports that total mutual 
security shipments during the period of 
April 1948 through June 1957, amounted to 
$11,539 million. This is somewhat over $1 
billion per year. 

The unfortunate conclusion is reached 
that the entire program contributes very 
little to the creation of new job opportunities 
or improved business conditions in our coun- 
try. Of the 11 principal commodities 
shipped by mutual security, 5 are classified 
as surplus farm products equal to one-half 
of the total expenditure, or $5,573 million 
for the period. 

Other semiraw materials, which create a 
limited number of new job opportunities are 
listed as coal, chemricals, and petroleum, in an 
amount of $1,287 million. Automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, buses, and other motor ve- 
hicles accounted for only $351 million. — 

It must be obvious to everyone that the 
mere shipment of surplus farm products can 
provide but a slight stimulant to an ailing 
economy. Certainly the expenditure of some 
$504 million for tobacco to backward nations 
of the worlu is of little aid or comfort to them 
and cannot conceivably be a curent to our 
current recession. Shipments of other sur- 
plus products of agriculture may be of some 
comfort to indigent peoples of the world, but 
can hardly improve their economic self-suf- 
ficiency. 

By comparison, mutual security shipments 
of motor vehicles of all kinds amounted to 
only $351 million for the same 10-year 
period—or about two-thirds of the amount 
expended for tobacco. 

If the foreign aid program is a prescription 
designed to remedy the economic problems of 
our Nation and the world, and to develop 
mutual security, more consideration should 
be given to providing the useful items of in- 
dustrial production. 

The influences of industrial production 
requirements are felt throughout every seg- 
ment of the national economy. Industry 
draws upon every natural resource of the 
land and upon every conceivable form of 
business. Industrial workers and others in- 
volved, represent a large segment of con- 
sumers of that which might otherwise be 
surplus farm products. 

To make matters worse, the Defense De- 
partment is buying motor vehicles from Ja- 
pan, contributing further to hardships im- 
posed upon American taxpayers. 

According to reports released from the 
Pentagon, the Defense Department last year 
contracted for over $100 million worth of 
motor vehicles from Japan, to be delivered 
over a period of 5 years. 

By stimulating American production 
through purchases of manufactured prod- 
ucts—useful to international development 
and mutual security—will our Nation bal- 
ance the higher costs involved by savings 
in unemployment compensation payments. 

Motor vehicle manufacturing represents 
the classic example of impact through the 
production of value. The automotive indus- 
try directly employs 1,250,000 people. An- 
other 10 million Americans are employed full 
time or in part, by tens of thousands of parts 
manufacturers and service businesses asso- 
ciated directly or indirectly with automotive 
production. 

The current slump in automotive pur- 
chases, equal to about 130,000 motor ve- 
hicles worth $260 million per month, could 
well be remedied by mutual security and 
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Defense Department purchases equal to that 
now being expended for tobacco and other 
nonwork producing commodities, together 
with that of motor vehicles purchased in 
Japan. 





Speech of Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé d’Af- 
faires ad Interim of Lithuania, at the 
Commemoration Ceremonies of the 40th 
Anniversary of Declaration of Lith- 
uania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to have participated as a 
guest speaker at the commemoration 
ceremonies on the 40th anniversary of 
the declaration of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence on March 23, 1958, in Newark, 
N. J. 

Addressing the audience also on that 
occasion was Mr. Joseph Kajeckas. Al- 
though I was unable to understand his 
address, which was delivered in his na- 
tive tongue, I could feel its moving and 
stirring eloquence. Now that I have 
been able to read this translation, I can 
readily understand the feeling and in- 
spiration which he invoked. 

It is a fitting tribute to great people. 
I know that all who cherish freedom 
and liberty—all Lithuanian-Americans 
and others of Lithuanian origin join in 
the expression of sentiment contained 
in Mr, Kajeckas’ address. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include Mr. Kajeckas’ ad- 
dress: 

TRANSLATION OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 
JOSEPH KAJECKAS, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AD 
INTERIM OF LITHUANIA, ON MARCH 23, 1958, 
AT Str. GreorGre’s LITHUANIAN HALL, NEWARK, 
N. 1, aT A COMMEMORATION OF THE 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF LITH- 
UANIA’s INDEPENDENCE 
This anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 

pendence is out of the ordinary. It is the 
first such anniversary in many years with- 
out the late Minister Povilas Zadeikis among 
us. You had the privilege of hearing him 
speak in this city in the past. We grieve _at 
his death, but we realize that although the 
man himself has passed on, the aspirations 
of the country he served remain unchanged, 
because their source—Lithuania’s glorious 
past, undying rights, and national tradi- 
tion—remains likewise unchanged. Let us 
open the curtain somewhat on the glorious 
past. 

‘According to Prof. Clarence Manning of 
Columbia University, “the Lithuanians had 
established a powerful and independent 
state in Europe during the Middle Ages. They 
were able to check the German drive to the 
east for centuries. They Europe 
against the Mongols and the Tators. They 
furnished a power and a government behind 
which the eastern Slavs could live in peace 
and safety with a freedom that was unknown 
in Muscovite Russia. They blessed their sub- 
jects with more human freedoms than in the 
neighboring countries. They encouraged 
education and toleration, and they played 
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their part in the general development of 
European civilization.” ; 

We know, however, how the greed of power. 
ful neighbors overwhelmed the progressive, 
humanistic state of Lithuania, the dar 
of a seemingly endless night descending on 
Lithuania and remaining for 120 years. 
curtain of darkness was not lifted until the 
momentous February 16 that we commemo. 
rate today. 

Four decades have passed since that day 
when a group of Lithuanian patriots ip _ 
Vilnius proclaimed Lithuania a free ang” 
independent state, thus fulfilling the pray. 
ers and aspirations of many years. Let ug 
recall the path of suffering that was tra. 
versed: Unsuccessful insurrections to restore 
Lithuania’s honor; the period of the sup. 
pression of the press, accompanied by the 
smuggling of books into Lithuania; the 
school of suffering, when mothers secretly. 
taught their children while at the spin 
wheel; ‘the exile of persons to Siberia for 
the use of prayerbooks and texts in the 
Lithuanian language; the persecution of 
Muravyov; Kraziai; impressment into the 
occupying force’s military service; Russifi. 
cation; economic subjugation; and even the 
erasing of Lithuania’s name from the 
Such was the fate of Lithuanian sons ang 
daughters, deprived of their ancient state, 
Such was the sad tale of Lithuania’s subju. 
gation. “Let Lithuania be darkened and 
silent,” the oppressor had said. 

The act of February 16 broke the chains 
of slavery. Lithuania’s breast sighed its re. 
lief as the weary nation took on its new 
life, as Lazarus come from the grave. With 
the act of February 16, she turned the im- 
posed shameless page of her history, the 
story of her suffering, and dedicated herself 
to the work of reconstruction. Fortunate 
were those who lived to see that day, but 
how many were those who closed their eyes 
on life with the sight of their nation’s 
plight still before them. 

One of those who died such an untimely 
death is the man whose 100th anniversary 
we celebrate this year, Vincas Kudirka. Dur- 
ing the years of freedom, I was fortunate 
enough to have been able to visit his tomb 
on the banks of the Sesupe, and during this 
jubilee year, I remember that visit with 
pride. That man, besides his numerous 
writings and the composition of the national 
anthem, left for his countrymen the advice, 
“My Lithuania, when your enemies sink their 
teeth into you, you will survive only if, a 
a hydra, you grow several heads when one is 
severed.” ‘Today more than ever, the sys 
tematic extermination of the Lithuanian na- 
tion goes on. Thus, it is appropriate for us 
to keep Kudirka’s warning in mind. At the 
time when Lithuanian heads in the home- 
land are being cut off by the enemy’s cruel 
slaughtering, it is at least possible for Lith- 
uanians abroad to help save the situation. 
Their heads and hearts can be saved for the 
Lithuanian eause;) they not only can, but 
should be saved, since Lithuania’s cause is” 
also the cause of the whole free world. If 


in the world, the prospect of peace and ' 
dom for all nations ts made just that much 


for whom the bell tolls: it tolls for thee.” 
“As many as the dying leaves of autumn,” 
fell Lithuania’s sons in defense of her free 
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gilt I detail the darkness and cruelty of 
Lithuania’s present enslavement. Between 
pithuania’s past freedom and present en- 
slavement, the contrast is enough to sadden 
hearts of all men who cherish human 
ty and the beautiful and good acts of a 
prave nation. , 
on February 16, though, we remember 
past celebrations, when people, having 
their homes with the tricolored sym- 
pols of their country, rejoiced in the proud 
displays and songs of the Lithuanian Army 
on parade. In villages and towns, men, 
, and children of all ages joined their 
pearts in happy song, while o tions 
ame in bands to the house o prayer to 
thank their God for the blessings of His 
and the fruits of liberty under the 
independence won through so many cen- 
turies at such a price; they came in throngs 
to the tomb of the unknown soldier to hon- 
or bis heroism and of all those who fell in 
ty to his own cause; they went to the 
public halls to enumerate their achieve- 
ments, to feasts, toasting a nation reborn in 
freedom. The invalids of the wars of inde- 
pendence were proud of their sacrifices for 
the fatherland; the volunteers of the wars 
of liberation were proud of their services. 
That day was always the greatest of occa- 
sions for a Lithuanian: The day of his re- 
and the day of his honor. 

So it was in the days of freedom. And 
now? Now, the conquered banner of our 
country has been furled; either it is cruelly 
mangled by the invader’s boot, or reverently 
hidden by men who still keep its faith. 
Going to church together in organized 
groups is prohibited. The Lithuanian an- 
them, during the jubilee year of its com- 
poser, is silenced. Lithuania’s military uni- 
form is no longer seen, and the soldiers’ 
happy song has died. Silence holds its do- 
minion over the unknown soldier’s sarcopha- 
gus; a cruel and alien hand has scattered 
and desecrated its honored stones. The 
enemy’s sacrilegious power has left no room 
for the crosses which once stood by that 
holy shrine, and has irreverently plucked 
out the symbols of a brave nation’s suffer- 
ing. The bugle’s tribute to the colors at 
this tomb is no longer heard at sunset; the 
liberty bell, like America’s own, that Lithu- 
anian-Americans had given their country, 
no longer tolls its angelus in accompaniment 
to the soldiers’ prayers as our nation’s flag 
begins its descent. That pregnant moment 
atthe sunset when Lithuania’s amber, green, 
and red gave over its domination of our 
country’s rolling fields and peaceful plains 
to the stiliness‘of night is gone now, and 
lives only in the memories of men whose 
burning faith in a once-strong, grand, and 
proud national heritage can never leave 
their hearts 


The ugliest side of present-day imperial- 
istic communism consists in the fact that 
they justify the murder and extermination 
of innocent people, innocent Lithuanians, as 
being virtuous. If the annihilation of a per- 
‘on or of a nation serves communism, then, 
in their jargon, that is good and to be 
Praised. If the trampling on of solemn trea- 
ties serves communism, in their dictionary, 

is good and meritorious. If 

serves communism, then one can lie as much 
% possible—the more you lie, the better 
Communist you are. To-serve their purposes, 
the notions of freedom, independence, co- 
. ce, democracy, peace, nonintervention 

other countries’ internal affairs, colonial- 
am, etc., are distorted beyond recognition. 

Let us glance briefly at the record of im- 

c communism’s lies, violence, and 
- With Lithuania, the Kremlin had 


_Mimerous, well-written, and valid treaties, 


among them the treaty of. 


but it trampled on these treaties with the 


% Lithuania’s freedom, Molotov and Deka- 
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nozov, did not suffer because of the violation 
of those treaties; they were punished for 
something else; for the cruel deportation of 
innocent Lithuanians and Baltic people in 
general to Siberia, Servo also was not pun- 
ished. He remains even now firmly en- 
trenched in the Kremlin’s upper echelons. 

The Soviets speak of the creation of a 
neutral zone in Eastern Europe. Long ago, 
such a zone existed in the Baltic States 
without the helping hand of the Kremlin. 
The Baltic States freely declared themselves 
neutral on the eve of the last World War. 
What better conditions for peaceful coexist- 
ence could one dream of? However, such 
conditions were not suitable to the car- 
nivorousness of the Kremlin, and it swept 
away that zone. 

When, for security reasons, the free world 
establishes, by mutual agreement with in- 


terested nations, various military bases far | 


from Russian soil, the Soviets are extremely 
eensitive. Yet, the Communists were the 
first to impose such bases in the Baltic 
States for aggressive purposes. They still 
keep those bases there, and have even ex- 
tended them throughout the whole territory 
of the Baltic States. 

The Communists are also sensitive in 
regard to the alleged intervention of other 
countries in the affairs of the Middle East. 
They even denounced the recent statement 
of the United States Secretary of State, made 
en the occasion of Lithuania's Independence 
Day, as intervention in Soviet internal af- 
fairs, as if Lithuania were their estate and 
the “Lithuanians their serfs without any 
rights. 

The heart of every free and enslaved 
Lithuanian rejoices at the action that the 
Soviets call intervention. It was beeause of 
the intervention of President Wilson at the 
time that a whole series of peoples once en- 
slaved by czarist Russia, Lithuania included, 
became free and independent after World 
WarI. We remember also that, in spite of the 
Soviet cries of interference, the Philippines 
are free today and the Central American Re- 
publics can exist peacefully and securely 
alongside the powerful United States. 

The record of imperialistic communism in 
this respect, on the other hand, is an open 
book. No one else but the Kremlin con- 
tinues to occupy Lithanian people against 
their will. And it was not by the doves of 
peace that-the Soviets came into control of 
the Baltic States, but, by their own admis- 
sion, through the use of bayonets, tanks, and 
planes. 

Such, then, are the policies of the Krem- 
lin—policies foreign and disgusting to any 
free country. But without any justification, 
the Soviets point an accusing finger at other 
nations. According to the Russian proverb, 
it is the thief’s own hat that is on fire. The 
only way the Soviets can raise the sunken 
national honor is by withdrawing from 
Lithuania and the other nations that they 
have enslaved. 

There is being distributed in the United 
States a Soviet propaganda magazine in 
which Moscow praises itself for a new dis- 
covery in economics. . They supposedly have 
done away with unemployment in Lithuania, 
and for this they seek credit. We give them 
that credit, but it cries to heaven for ven- 
geance. After having killed Lithuanians, 
after having deported hundreds of thousands 
of them, after having sent countless others 
as “volunteers” to labor in their virgin lands, 
after having frightened away tens of thou- 
sands of Lithuanians as refugees to the 
Western World, they praise themselves for 
having gotten rid of unemployment. But 
brains aren't necessary for such a discovery; 
all one needs is a guiltless thirst for blood, 
and the discovery produced is called barbar- 
ism. The Soviet version of their discovery 
is understandable, however, when we re- 
member that lies and deceit were and are 
now the Soviet’s sputniks, fellow travelers. 
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Gen. Mark Clark, who negotiated with 
the Communists for about 10 years, was 
right when he stated: “There is no decency 
in the Communists. They'll cheat, they will 
lie, they will murder, they will do anything 
to attain their end of world domination, and 
they will sign a solemn pledge today, fully 
intending -to abrogate that pledge the next 
day.” 2 

Albert Camus, the 1957 Nobel prize win- 
ner, said that “The Hungarian revolution 
blew to bits the biggest lie of the century: 
a lie that tried to pass off a regime of police 
tyranny as a proletarian revolution. * * *” 
_ But let us return to our commemoration. 
Let us, on this solemn occasion, give thanks 
to those who so much deserve it. First, let 
us give thanks to the suffering Lithuanian 
nation. She, by her perseverance, safe- 
guards the aspirations of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple, which aspirations created the basis for 
the act of February 16. We are grateful to 
President Wilson for his proclaimed principle 
of the right of self-determination of nations 
at the time, and, as a result, for the favorable 
international climate which enabled the 
Lithuanian people’s will to manifest itself 
effectively. We are grateful to the signa- 
tories of the act of February 16; we especially 
wish that the three living signers of that 
act may live to see it renewed in a new birth 
of freedom. We give thanks to the Lithu- 
anian Army, thanks to which we enjoyed 22 
years of independence. We are grateful to 
the provisional government of Lithuania and 
its underground heroes for their determina- 
tion to restore Lithuania's honor. 

We are grateful to the Government of this 
country, especially President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
their predecessors for their nonrecognition 
of Lithuania’s occupation by force, and for 
their numerous meaningful statements in 
that regard, together with the statement that 
Mr. Dulles made on this particular com- 
memoration this year. 

We thank the governors of the several 
States and mayors of cities of this country, 
including the Honorable Governor Meyner of 
the State of New Jersey and Mayor Carlin of 
the city of Newark, for their highly esteemed 
proclamations throughout the years; also we 
thank numerous Senators and Congressmen, 
including the Honorable Congressman Ro- 
pIno of the State of New Jersey, for their 
many stirring speeches supporting the aspi- 
rations of the Lithuanian nation and sympa- 
thizing with her plight. In general, we 
thank all friends of Lithuania and the great- 
hearted American people for the various ways 
in- which they have supported Lithuania's 
cause. 

Finally, we thank all our own countrymen 
and Lithuanian-Americans; those who or- 
ganize in liberation efforts; federations; alli- 
ances and organizations; sponsors of 
Lithuanian-language radio programs, in- 
cluding Mr. Stukas; the reverend clergy; 
writers and journalists; teachers, especially 
the sisters in our Lithuanian schools, and all 
those individual persons who in one way or 
another have rendered their aid toward 
Lithuania’s liberation, the easing of her 
plight, and the raising of Lithuania’s good 
name above her great sorrow. 

The Lithuanian nation will remain eternal- 
ly grateful for such wholehearted and noble 
efforts. She has a long memory as regards 
her benefactors in the hour of misfortune. 

Today Lithuania is stepping into the fifth 
decade of proclaimed independence, but is 
also finishing the 18th long year of slavery. 
She has not yet reached the crest of her 
Golgotha. One can still not seé the end of 
her way of the cross. But; in her suffering 
and anxiety, she is greater than the so-called 
man of the year for 1957, Just as Nero’s per- 
secuted Christians were greater than the em- 
Pperor who was powerful enough to hold the 
lives of men in his balance. In the first road 
of suffering to Golgotha, the long arm of the 
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Roman law was required to force a bystander, 
Simon of Cyrene, to help carry Christ’s cross. 

Lithuanians need no police power to help 
carry the cross of their suffering nation: a 
Lithuanian heart is sufficient. Thus, espe- 
cially in this"jubilee year, which is also the 
jubilee year of our country’s patron, 8&t. 
Casimir, let us be determined to bring down 
the cloud over Lithuania’s horizon, to light 
the fire of freedom once more in her sky, 
to ease the suffering of Lithuania, to help it 
keep and persevere in the hope of freedom 
until the Easter morn and the resurrection of 
that oppressed nation. For rise it must; it 
cannot have suffered so much in vain. God 
bless our common efforts to this end. 





The Town That Cares and Shares 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the text of an article from the 
December 1957, issue of Coronet maga- 
zine entitled “The Town That Cares and 
Shares.” The article concerns Frank- 
enmuth, Mich., a town in my congres- 
sional district and which, as I have had 
occasion to state in the past is unique 
for the spirit of self-reliant community 
service which its people have developed 
and maintained during the more than 
100 years of its history. 

THE Town THAT CARES AND SHARES 


Official Washington was astounded in 1952 
when the villagers of Frankenmuth, Mich., 
spurned Federal funds and built their own 
fiood-control dike, without going into debt. 

But Frankenmuth was merely staying in 
character. For this unique community has 
neither asked nor accepted favors since the 
1840’s when its founders, fewer than a score, 
put their axes to the cork pine woods to 
make a clearing for a town. 

Frankenmuth began in a unique experi- 
ment and has continued unique to this day. 
To spread the gospel to the American In- 
dian, a Lutheran missionary society in Ba- 
varia, Germany, decided to send not just a 
missionary but an entire congregation. The 
pagan Indians then would have not only the 
words of a preacher but the example of prac- 
ticing Christians to bring them into the 
faith. 

The preacher, Pastor August Craemer, and 
the 15 men and women who volunteered for 
the venture, called themselves “The Courage 
of the Franconians”—Frankenmuth—coming 
as they did from the region along the Main 
River where the inhabitants were called 
Franken. 

The first chore on arriving at the Cass 
River in Michigan, at-a spot approximately 
80 miles north of Detroit, was to build a log 
church and living quarters for the pastor. 
Their first pledge was that their individual 
and collective lives would always be the per- 
sonification of the injunction contained in 
Galatians VI: 7 and 10. The promise was 
kept. 

The results have made Frankenmuth, pop- 
ulation 1,620, a place apart. It has no crime. 
(Its jail has been turned into a warehouse.) 
Its one policeman devotes himself mostly to 
traffic matters. Everyone pays his taxes in 
full and on time. 

In 1952, when Frankenmuth decided to 
dike the rampaging Cass River, most of the 
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funds came from the village and township 
treasuries. Folks along the river were as- 
sessed for the balance. There were-a few 
complaints—by those who felt that others 
were benefited more than themselves. A 
Frankenmuth businessman, believing that 
all property owners profited from the im- 
provement, agreed to pay the bills of those 
who thought the assessment inequitable. It 
all worked out satisfactorily. 

Frankenmuth has no poor people. Few 
businesses have ever failed, no one ever has 
been on public relief. Even during the de- 
pression it had no unemployment. 

Service to others is the keynote of this 
remarkable town’s philosophy. If a man 
has always done his share of service to the 
town, the town is ready to aid him when he 
needs aid. “In Frankenmuth,” its people 
say, “we care for each other, we do not grow 
weary in well doing.” 

Some years before the dike was built, the 
river flooded through the town and 
crumpled Albert Hetzner’s new garage. 
Everyone suffered heavily, but Hetzner lost 
everything. 

On the basis of the biblical injunction 
“let us do good to all men,” the business 
district began a collection. (The first con- 
tributor was Hetzner’s keenest competitor.) 

In just 4 days the collection totaled $3,100, 
and work on a hew garage was begun im- 
mediately. 

Frankenmuth’s extensive public improve- 
ments have always been on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. It is debt free. 

For its youngsters the town has provided 
excellent schools, a $125,000 recreational hall 
with 12 bowling alleys, an ice-skating rink, 
& new park and swimming pool, lighted base- 
ball and softball diamonds. ~The way the 
town feels about its youngsters is summed 
up by former Mayor Otto Trinklein: “Our 
sons hunt and fish with us and our daugh- 
ters and wives are friends. These are rea- 
sons why we never have any serious juvenile 
problems.” 


Frankenmuth’s code of conduct began 
with the town’s founding, when each adult 
gave 1 day a week to work for the village. 
This idea of service has continued right up 
to today, though progress and scientific de- 
velopment have cut down the amount of 
such work. But the spirit survives. Frank- 
enmuth never lacks volunteers for any 
project. 

And ecause its citizens invest in each 
other, practically all of Frankenmuth’s con- 
siderable industry is not only locally but 
family owned, and operated by third- and 
fourth-generation descendants. Nearly 
everybody owns a piece of the town’s biggest 
industry, Universal Engineering Co., the two 
mutual fire and automobile insurance com- 
panies, the fiour and woolen mills. 

Frankenmuth stubbornly maintains its 
Bavarian traditions (even today German is 
spoken in almost all of its households) but 
its Americanism ranks high. Nor has it for- 
gotten its religious origin. St. Lorenz Lu- 
theran Church is a center for activities. 
Founded in 1845, it has given the denomina- 
tion 68 ministers and 71 lay teachers. For a 
long time it was almost obligatory that every 
family have at least one member dedicated 
to religion. Although the village is 95 per- 
cent Lutheran, “we look to the day when 
the spires of all faiths will tower above our 
trees.” 

Frankenmuth retains the gemiitlichkeit 
which first made it famous through a broad 
section of Michigan and the Middle West. 
Ask a villager what gemiitlichkeit means 
and he will struggle with comfortableness. 
He will finally agree it is a way of life that 
tastes the full flavor of good food, good home, 
good businesses—all earned through honest 
labor and pride of craftsmanship. 

This gemutlichkeit has made it the Na- 
tion’s only town to give its name to an entire 
meal. Boston named baked beans, Franken- 


muth chicken dinner. For 50 years Frank. 
enmuth chickeh dinners have been f, 
Now 10,000 persons weekly—5,000 to 7,000 9, 
the average Sunday—descend on the 
three major restaurants for their all-yoy. 
can-eat chicken dinners. oy 

More than half a million chicken dinney 
a year come under the head of big 


in a community this size. Yet the tom, — 
hasn’t a single professional chef. The cooks 


are from the surrounding homes and 


as are the several thousand other People 
usiness, 


employed in this chicken-dinner b 

William Zehnder, restaurant pro 
puts it this way: “These folks love life ang 
find joy in giving their best to each meaj, 
Their neighborliness and natural service 
help explain why 100-mile journeys for q 
Frankenmuth chicken dinner are not yp. 
common.” 

Change has been slow, if any, in the own. 
ership of the town’s businesses and indy. 
tries. The names of many of its founders 
are still conspicuous in its business district, 

Frankenmuth’s oldest continuous business 


is Hubinger’s grocery, begun when the town © 


was only 2 years old and operated today by 
Miss Hattie Hubinger, granddaughter of the 
first owner, George Hubinger. 
bride honeymooned on the ship which 
brought the town’s founders to America, 
Frankenmuth’s lumberyard, 
the sawmill built to clear the townsite was, 
until recently, operated by four great-grand- 
children of the mill’s first owner. Most of 
the district’s prosperous farms are in the 
hands of the same families that cleared 
them from.the virgin forests. 
'. Many rural communities complain about 
the profits taken by middlemen on farm 


products. Frankenmuth processes its own, — 


and keeps the profits. Its grain is ground 
in its own 87-year-old mill with the poetic 
name, Star of the West. Its wool becomes 
blankets or batting for stuffing comforters 
on the ancient looms installed 75 years back 
primarily to weave heavy fabrics for cloth- 
ing; and horse blankets for the men and 
teams working in Michigan’s pine forests. 
Local pigs and cattle end up in dozens of 
types of sausages produced by the three sau- 
sage plants. 

A seeming alien note in Frankenmuth’ 
industrial picture is the multi-million-dollar 
Universal Engineering Co., which turns out 
precision parts for Michigan’s busy auto 
plants and employs nearly 500 persons. It 
was started in 1925 by a Detroit industrial 
ist who had heard of the town and the high 
caliber of its workers. 

Clinton Grainger, copublisher of the 
town’s weekly newspaper, explains why the 
firm, today the world’s largest producer of 
drill bushings, was welcomed by the com- 
munity: “It was just another phase of our 


program to assure employment for out: 


young folks and encourage them to stay 
home, just as building our $125,000 recrea- 
tion center was part of that plan. As@ 
result, our youngsters stay here and we've 
in our town than we have 


Hospitality and friendliness are a part of 
the Frankenmuth heritage. One feels # 


home the instant he sets foot in the town . 


Richard Rummel, the village ph re 


pher, and over the it 20 years p' . 
or secretary or sodsiaaiiae of the cham 


ber of commerce, says, “Outsiders are very 


welcome here. We want them as busines 


men, or residents, or both. We welcome 


anyone who will bring in a type of 
or industry not competitive with one a 
ready established here. It’s natural that We 
want to protect our own business 


We give every encouragement to those who 


want to raise their children in a community 
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theran to be a town official. Mayor Jim 

n, for example, misses out on two 

ts; he is Canadian born, his forebears 
were Swedish and English. 

u. J. Schluckebier, auto dealer, great 

son of one of the town’s founders, will 
tell you that Frankenmuth is what it is be- 
cause “Our businessmen do the things most 

bers of commerce, commercial clubs, 
and service organizations Just talk of doing. 
We believe in each other, seek to be fair to 
gach other, believe in hard work.” 

But the actual secret lies in Galatians VI, 
yerse 7, which long ago became the village's 
code of conduct: “* * * for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 





Personalized Rehabilitation Services of 
the Disabled American Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a most 
wnusual record of unselfish service for 
handicapped war veterans, and their de- 
pendents, has recently come to my atten- 
tion. It concerns the personalized re- 
habilitation service activities of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. When it was 
formed in 1920, the organization was 
composed exclusively of America’s war 
wounded and disabled veterans. It was 
granted a special charter by the Con- 
gress in 1932. 

Starting out as an organization of 
handicapped veterans of World War I, 
its congressional charter was amended in 
1942 to extend eligibility to any Ameri- 
tan citizen, who has been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. The DAV is therefore composed 
exclusively of America’s disabled defend- 
ers, 


Although all of the some 2 million war 
veterans who are receiving disability 
compensation from the United States 
Veterans’ Administration have substan- 
tially benefited by reason of its legisla- 
tive and rehabilitation activities, -less 
than 10 percent of them are dues paying 
DAV members—all of whom receive the 
Disabled American Veterans’ Monthly 
Which keeps them informed as to all 
developments which may affect their 


‘Detailed facts are set forth in DAV 


| amual reports to the Congress, printed 
_ & House documents by the United States 


ent Printing Office. 
At its national convention in Louis- 


Mille, Ky., in June 1941, the DAV formally 


decided that its contribution to the Na- 
tion’s national emergency defense effort 
Would be to see to it that all ex-service- 
men and women should have the benefit 


ol expert advice and assistance of 


national service officers, in the 


_Moper preparation, presentation, and 
 Mosecution of their respective claims, 


with the Veterans’ Administration and 
other governmental agencies, for service 
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connection of their disabilities, disability 
compensation, hospitalization, medical 
treatment, prosthetic appliances, voca- 
tional , and finally selective 
placement into self-sustaining suitable 
jobs, utilizing their remaining abilities. 

Far too many World War I disabled 
veterans, who failed in time to get the 
benefit of such expert advice, had suffered 
the disillusionment of being unable tech- 
nically to prove their legal entitlement 
to such benefits to which they considered 
themselves equitably entitled—because 
of their inability to procure detailed, spe- 
cific, factgiving affidavit evidence to 
substantiate their claims. 

That the DAV hasbeen faithful to its 
self-assumed policy, of extending such 
much needed services to disabled veter- 
ans following World War II and the 
Korean conflict, is indicated by a résumé 
of some of the many services extended 
by its nationwide staff of full-time na- 
tional service officers during the last 10 
years, as follows: 

Claim folders reviewed.._. 
Rating board appearances__ 
Favorable awards obtained_ 


3, 453, 604. 00 
1, 382, 863. 00 
537, 367. 00 


Service connections ob- 
GE Si Sescnn bain 99, 054. 00 

Increased compensation 
CUUMDEE ono neice enn 225, 493. 00 


Monetary benefits obtained. $179, 083, 769. 66 


Infinitely more could have been ac- 
complished if the DAV had been enabled 
financially to maintain an even larger 
number of trained national service offi- 
cers, gradually reduced from more than 
400 in 1948 to about 150 at the present 
time. Nevertheless, during the last 10 
years, the DAV has expended the aggre- 
gate sum of about $12,197,600 in the 
maintenance of such special advocates. 
This sum does not include administra- 
tive expenses at its national headquar- 
ters at 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Qhio, nor the cost of its national pub- 
lication. 

To estimate the DAV’s cost of extend- 
ing needed service to individual dis- 
tressed disabled veterans involves differ- 
ing circumstances proving entitlement 
to service connection, an increased dis- 
ability rating, medical treatment, pros- 
thetic appliances, vocational training, 
and soforth. Advising and assisting in- 
dividual claimants requires time, rang- 
ing from a few minutes up to many 
hours. Most claimants have no concep- 
tion of the time that their attorneys-in- 
fact must expend in carefully studying 
the evidence in official claims folders, in 
preparing briefs, in making presentation 
to claims and rating boards, and so forth. 

Thousands of claimants have been 
given pertinent, helpful advice, not meas- 
urable or recorded in the monthly re- 
ports required to be submitted by each 
national service officer to the national 
director of claims, Cicero F. Hogan, lo- 
cated at the DAV national service head- 
quarters, 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during the last 10 
years, one would find that the DAV has 

ded about $3.50 for each claim 
folder reviewed on behalf of a claim- 
ant, or, measured another way, about 
$8.80 for each appearance_before a rat- 
ing agency, or, again, about $22.70 for 


a, 
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each favorable award obtained, or about 
$123 for each service connection ob- 
tained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, or about $14.10 
for direct monetary benefits obtained 
for claimants for each rehabilitation 
service dollar expended by the DAV, not 
counting the fact that such benefits will 
generally continue for many years. 

These statistics fail to reveal the hu- 
manitarian dividends thereby obtained 
for the scores of thousands of distressed 
disabled veterans, and their dependents, 
who have been directly benefited for the 
rest of their lives. 

Most of these serviced disabled veter- 
ans have probably assumed that the DAV 
has been getting some kind of financial 
help from the Federal Government. No 
money has ever been appropriated to the 
DAV by Congress. : 

It is true that, because the Veterans’ 
Administration has realized the value of 
such personalized services, .it has, 
throughout the years, been furnishing 
office space for all DAV national service 
officers, in its regional, district, and cen- 
tral offices. 

DAV income has been procured from 
membership dues, but, more important- 
ly, since 1942, from its Idento-Tag proj- 
ect, by which most automobile owners 
throughout the country receive minia- 
ture automobile license tags. Inciden- 
tally, attachment of such Idento-Tag to 
keyrings has enabled the DAV to return 
about 643,000 sets of lost keys to their 
owners during the last 7 years—without 
regard to whether they had previously 
submitted any donation. Fortunately, 
Idento-Tag recipients who do respond 
with donations have long enabled the 
DAV to maintain a larger staff of full- 
time national service officers than main- 
tained by any veteran organization. 

If, however, twice as many Idento-Tag 
recipients were each year to donate only 
$1 in response to receipt of their minia- 
ture automobile license tags, then the 
DAV would be enabled to expand its re- 
habilitation service setup into all of the 
some .175 hospitals of the United States 
Veterans’ Administration, where they 
could then extend much needed rehabili- 
tation service to so many additional 
scores of thousands of discouraged dis- 
abled veterans. 

Incidentally, the Idento-Tag project 
is owned and operated by the DAV it- 
self at its national headquarters at 5555 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Most 
employees consist of disabled veterans, 
their -wives, their widows, and other 
handicapped persons—a rehabilitation 
project in itself—under the direction of 
the DAV national adjutant, Vivian D. 
Corbly. 

Because the income from the Idento- 
Tag project has not been sufficiently 
adequate to provide for its staff of full- 
time national service officers, resigna- 
tions have reduced their number from 
about 400 in 1948 to about 150, notwith- 
standing appropriations aggregating 
$3,240,000 during the last 9 years 
from its incorporated trustee, the DAV | 
Service Foundation, 631 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Its reserve funds therefore again need _ 
to be built up, by greatly increased vol- 
ume of donations by disabled veterans— 
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all of whom have so much benefited by 
reason of the DAV service program— 
and by other social-minded Americans. 
Much needed are many more bequests in 
wills, designations as beneficiary in in- 
surance policies, assignments of stocks 
and bonds, and benefactors of perpetual 
rehabilitation funds, in some multiple 
of $100—a grassroots idea spontaneously 
started by a group of concerned disabled 
veterans in Montana. 

After the end of each fiscal year, an 
updated memorial honor roll of the 
benefactors, who have established such 
perpetual rehabilitation funds with the 
DAV service foundation (presently rang- 
ing from $100 to $1,000) will be included 
in each DAV annual report to the Con- 
gress. 

Only the interest earnings will be 
available for appropriation to the DAV 
for its use in maintaining service officers 
in the respective States from which each 
perpetual rehabilitation fund originated. 
This unique idea, if supported by a suffi- 
cient number of social-minded Ameri- 
cans—as well as individual disabled vet- 
erans and their DAV departments and 
chapters—holds hope for eventually 
building up sufficient reserve funds, so 
that the earnings therefrom can enable 
the DAV to maintain much needed re- 
habilitation service for disabled veterans 
in each State throughout future years. 

The experience as to World War I 
veterans, for whom service connections 
were procured as much as 35 years after 
active service, indicates that such ex- 
pert service officers will be needed for 
many decades into the future. 

Fellow Americans who think about it 
will realize that security for America’s 
war disabled, and their dependents, is 
inevitably linked up to future security 
for America. Americans who help the 
DAV directly, or through its incorpo- 
rated trustee, the DAV service founda- 
tion, will thereby be helping many more 
of America’s disabled defenders, and 
their dependents, and their communi- 
ties, and will also thereby help to fortify 
America’s future security. 





Unien Strike Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the text of a letter written to me 
by one of my constituents who, although 
a union worker, has some justified com- 
plaints regarding the dues which he has 
been forced to contribute to the strike 
fund: 

Deak MR. BENTLEY: Despite the fact that I 
am a good union member of the CIO, local 
599 I find, or am getting to more or less get 
the opinion that the unions of today, who 
represent so many millions of factory work- 
ers, are getting to the point of dictatorship, 
whereas the working man must comply to 
every desire that certain radical unionist 
demands, : 
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I firmly believe as many of my shopmates 
do. that the unions are being operated by a 
select few men-who are interested in only 
personal glory and just for the money that 
they can squeeze out of the working man. 

My main issue is this; in 1955 they took 
from our paychecks each month was $7.50. 
As you probably know that was the year of 
a new contract to be negotiated for the CIO 
for the Big Three corps. The union stated 
that the extra $5 per month was for the 
strike fund. Now a certain man desires a like 
sum to be deducted every month for the same 
purpose. I would sincerely like to know what 
happened to the huge fund that was built 
up in 1955 and why they want to try the 
same stunt 3 years later. 

I do believe that the demand by some of 
these certain corrupt union radicalist are the 
very roots of this country’s recession, which 
my family is experiencing right now as I ex- 
pect to get laid off shortly, as I have only 4 
years of seniority. 

In closing, I only wish that I could express 
my opinions which my shopmates also share, 
to the people that could be most benefited 
by it. 

If ever I can be of any service in any way 
I would be more than willing to donate my 
time in anything that I could help with, as I 
am quite well schooled in several subjects. 

Yours truly. 











Water Storage Needs and Wilderness in 
the Columbia River Basin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 13, 1958, the executive com- 
mittee of the Wilderness Society, one 
of this Nation’s great conservation or- 
ganizations, adopted a statement on 
water storage needs and wilderness in 
the Columbia River Basin. 

The press release on that statement 
follows: 


WILDERNESS Socrety Supports CERTAIN 
CoLUMBIA Bastn Dams 


In a statement on dam projects in the 
Columbia River Basin, released today, the 
Wilderness Society has supported Paradise, 
Libby, and High Hells Canyon, as alterna- 
tives to projects that would seriously en- 
croach on scenic, wildlife, and other wilder- 
ness assets. 

The Wilderness Society, a national conser- 
vation educational organization with head- 
quarters at 2144 P Street NW., in Washing- 
ton, D. C., describes its purpose as the de- 
velopment of knowledge and appreciation 
of wilderness and protection of areas where 
it is preserved. The society cooperates with 
many other conservation and civic groups. 

Other proposed dams that might be favor- 
ably considered, aecording to the society, 
include Pleasant Valley or a combination of 
Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep. 

“We realize,” said Executive Secretary 
Howard Zahniser in releasing the statement, 
“that in order to preserve wilderness and 
other natural values in some places we shall 
have to meet the needs for water storage in 
other places. We believe also” he said, “that 
those who are concerned primarily with 
water programs should likewise realize that 
@ sound oyerall program must include the 
preservation of outdoor resources.” ; 

Dams that the society opposed in its sta’ 
ment include Glacier View, Penny Cliffs, 


c 


Crevice, Spruce Park, Long Meadows, Ning. 
mile Prairie, Bruces Eddy, Nez Perce, . 
Canyon, Freedom, Wenaba, and 
These dams, according to the evidence 
avaliable, the society said, “would 
encroach upon areas having unique scenic, 
wilderness, and wildlife assets.” me 
The society’s statement, adopted by 
executive committee on February 13, 1980 
was entitled “Water Storage Needs and Wilg. 
erness in the Columbia River Basin.” — 


You will note that the dams which the 
Wilderness Society opposes include 
Bruces Eddy on the North Fork of the 
Clearwater River in Idaho, for which 
Congress authorized .planning 
with adoption of the conference report 
on S. 497. 

Consistent with their policy of in. 
sisting on a thorough study prior to au- 
thorizing such projects, the Wilderness 
Society and the other conservation or- 
ganizations did not oppose this provision 
of this bill. However, there will con. 


tinue to be strong opposition to con- | 


struction of Bruces Eddy, at least until 
we know what is going to happen to the 


recreation and wildlife resources in- 


volved. 
The complete policy statement fol- 
lows: 
WATER-STORAGE NEEDS AND WILDERNESS 
IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 
The executive committee of the Wilder- 
ness Society, having reviewed water 
needs and various proposals for dams in 
Columbia River system, adopted the follow- 
ing policy on February 13, 1958: : 


Projects for construction have been con: 


sidered in relationship to their impact upon 
areas of wilderness and other unde 

country on several of the Columbia River 
tributaries. It is recognized that, in striving 
for the preservation of these wild areas, it 
will be necessary to meet the needs for 
water storage at other sites which do not 


encroach upon lands that have been dedi- 


cated to wilderness uses or upon other areas 
of high scenic or recreational value, A 
sound overall program for developing, the 
water resources of this region should be 
consistent with and include the preservation 
of these outdoor resources. ’ 
Following a thorough consideration of all 
the values involved, a sound appraisal from 
an overall point of view should be made of 
any project proposed for construction within 
the Columbia River system. The society 
will contribute, within the limitations of its 
resources, to the study and appraisal of each 
of the proposed dams to determine its effects 
upon the fish, wildlife, and other wilderness 
resources of the Northwest. Such appraisals 
should be designed to facilitate the selection 
of alternatives to harmful upriver impound- 
ments without jeopardizing the irreplaceable 
recreational resources of this region. Sw 
veys and studies should be made by all the 
appropriate Government agencies involved 
and made ayailable for public consideration. 


The society will actively oppose not only | 
any dams in dedicated areas of wilderness — 


but also any proposals for authorization of 


dams at sites where complete studies of the — 


impact of these projects upon wilderness 
wildlife, and other recreational 


have not been completed by all prema 
agencies or where recommendations resuie — 


ing from these studies have not been made 
available for full consideration by the public. 


Evidence now available indicates that se” — 






eral of the dams currently proposed for © 
struction within the Columbia n 
would seriously encroach upon areas 
unique scenic, wilderness, and wildlife 

Such dams include Glacier View, 


would flood western portions of Glacier Ne — 






tional Park; the Penny Cliffs project, 
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1958 | 
would back water for 6 miles into the Sel- 
way-Bitterroot Primitive Area; the Crevice 
undment, which would inundate wild 
ns of the Salmon River Gorge within 


poth the Selway-Bitterroot and Idaho Primi- . 


tive Areas; and the following proposed dams 
at valuable wildland sites not included in 
y designated areas of wilderness: 

ce Park on the Middle Fork of the Flat- 
nead River in Montana; Long Meadows on 
the Yaak River in Montana; Ninemile Prairie 
on the Blackfoot River in Montana; Bruces 
on the North Fork of the Clearwater 
river in Idaho; Nez Perce on the Snake River 
jn Idaho and Oregon; Lower Canyon and 
freedom on the Salmon’ River in Idaho; 
wenaha on the Grande River in Oregon; and 
Narrows on the upper Snake River in 


Wyomin ° 

In aer to satisfy current requirements for 
water storage, there are other projects, which 
do not necessitate sacrifices of irreplaceable 
gutdoor values, such as those in wild and 
other undeveloped areas. From information 
gyailable at this time, some of the dams cur- 
rently proposed for construction appear to 
involve only minor losses to outdoor recrea- 
tional resources. Because of their locations 
at downstream sites, Paradise~on the Clark 
fork River in Montana, Libby on the Koo- 
tenai River in Montana, and High Hells Can- 
yon on the Snake River in Idaho and Oregon 
afford maximum flood-control and hydroelec- 
tric-power potentials without serious en- 
qoachment .upon areas of outstanding 
recreational value. Other p dams 
that might be considered include Pleasant 
Valley, or a combination of Pleasant Valley 
and Mountain Sheep on the Snake River in 
Idaho and Oregon. 

The staff of the Wilderness Society is in- 
structed to cooperate with other conserva- 
tion groups in studying the various projects 
which have been and may be proposed for 
construction in the Columbia Basin, and, in 
counsel with the executive committee of the 
Wilderness Society, to formulate statements 
on the position to be taken by the society 
on each of thesé dams as they may relate, 
either directly or indirectly, to the protec- 
tion of recreational values. The society will 
also endeavor to work in fullest cooperation 
with other conservation groups to obtain 
general agreement on the positions that may 
be taken on these various proposals in the 
light of recreational, hydroelectric power, 
water storage, and general long-range eco- 
nomic needs of the region. 





Higher Education and the National 
Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


, OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
lawrence G. Derthick, the United States 
oner of Education, is, in my 

n, &@ very able man. On several 
casions in the past he has addressed 
himself to some of the many problems 
that face this Nation today in the field of 
education. On March 5, 1958, Dr. Derth- 
itk spoke before the final general ses- 
sion of the 13th National Conference on 
Education, sporisored by the As- 


| Seiation for Higher Education, which 
 Washeldin Chicago, 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include his speech, as fol- 
lows: 

+ Hicuer EpucaTIon AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 
(By Lawrence G. Derthick, United States 

Commissioner of Education, Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare) 


It is a privilege to have this opportunity 
to spend a few minutes with you who rep- 
resent every aspect of American higher edu- 
cation—all subject fields; all types of pub- 
lic and private institutions; teaching, re- 
search, and administration. 

I wish to discuss one of the most critically 
important aspects of education in the na- 
tional interest today—the development of 
effective teamwork at the policy level be- 
tween institutions of higher education and 
the Federal Government “to insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

It is my strong conviction that we have 
reached an era in the development of Amer- 
ican education when new and concrete ad- 
vances must be made. We are a juncture in 
the history of our country when education 
in. its relationship to security and national 
well-being is every bit as critical as when 
the ordinances in 1785 and 1787 were.enact~ 
ed to establish the concept of Federal par- 
ticipation in eduction. The steps we need 
to take now may well be as fundamental as 
those taken in 1862 and subsequently to es- 
tablish and support the land-grant colleges 
of the Nation. 

Today we need a new perspective. The 
very security of the Nation depends on the 
education and technical training of our 
manpower. We simply cannot maintain or 
advance our position of leadership in the 
free world without more and better edu- 
cation. 

Higher education in the United States is 
provided by more than 1,900 institutions of 
various types—universities, liberal-arts col- 
leges, junior colleges, institutes of tech- 
nology, and professional schools. The edu- 
cational administrators and the faculties in 
the colleges have made valiant efforts to 
meet the needs of the country for higher 
education. The deficiencies in meeting 
these needs are attributable only in small 
part to lack of energy or vision on the part 
of those connected with the colleges. The 
great deficiency lies in the fact that society 
has not yet provided the financial resources 
necessary to establish and maintain the 
kind and extent of higher education re- 
quired, and to make it possible for all our 
youth who are capable of doing so to enter 
upon and complete a program of education 
at the higher level. 

These shortcomings are principally re- 
flected in the large gap between the total 
numbers now being educated beyond the 
secondary school and the numbers who have 
ability to benefit from college attendance. 
Of particular significance is the failure to 
extend higher education to the gifted young 
who have potentialities for the greatest con- 
tribution to the future of our country. 


Our concern is deepened by the fact that 
the requirements of our expanding popula- 
tion in the years to come must be fulfilled 
by a pool of very restricted manpower. Let 
me cite only one example to dramatize the 
situation. Today we have some 2.3 million 
18-year-olds in our total population of 170 
million. Twenty-three years from now in 
1980 it is estimated that our population will 
number about 250 million. Yet there will be 
fewer than 2.3 million persons 40 years of 
age—an age at which it can be expected that 
many in this age group wil have begun to 
assume leadership positions, This means an 
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almost inconceivable scarcity in the leader- 
ship age groups 20 to 25 years hence. 

With only about 6 percent of the world’s 
2.6 billion people and yet consuming half of 
all the goods and services produced in the 
world, the United States occupies a unique 
and increasingly difficult position today. We 
must have the trained leaders in every field 
to provide us with the skills necessary to 
meet all our domestic problems and, in ad- 
dition, to show the free world the kind of 
inspired leadership so essential in these 
times. The responsibility for developing this 
leadership rests squarely upon our system of 
free education for all, and upon the citizens 
who sustain this system. : 

The American public has, I believe, become 
fairly well informed about the strengths and 
shortcomings of our elementary and second- 
ary schools. Public alarm at the crises in 
these schools has produced an eagerness to 
do something about it, and has started us 
moving on the right road. Our colleges and 
universities fortunately still have a little 
additional lead time in getting ready for 
similar crises in higher education. Realizing 
this, the President, at the request of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
appointed in the spring of 1956, a Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High School 
to study the needs of higher education and 
to make recommendations on how they could 
best be met. 

The major recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee called for doubling faculty 
salaries within the next 5 or 10 years, and for 
taking other appropriate measures to 
strengthen the human and physical re- 
sources required for the effective operation 
of the Nation's colleges. To follow up the 
work of the President’s Committee, Secretary 
Marion B. Folsom established a special de- 
partmental task force last August to consider 
what the Federal Government should do to 
help with the impending crisis in higher 
education. As the chairman of this task 
force, I can assure you that during the fall 
and winter we explored a great many pos- 
sibilities for assistance. 

Our present approach was formulated only 
after long and serious consultation with rep- 
resentatives of our own and other Govern- 
ment agencies, including the National 
Science Foundation. We drew upon the 
findings of the President’s Committee and 
other studies in the field. We relied upon 
the counsel of many of you in this room. Es 

The finished product represents what we 
believe to be a sound and realistic apprc..ch 
of Federal assistance to help improve Ameri- 
can education at critical points. We realize 
that our new program is by no means the 
final answer to the complex problems in- 
volved, but we do think it makes a con- 
structive step forward. It has been pains- 
takingly prepared in each detail and remains 
faithful to the historical tradition of educa- 
tion in this country. 

Since many of you are already familiar 
with the nature of our proposals, I will deal 
only briefly with the three main sections 
which relate most directly to higher educa- 
tion. 


THE CONSERVATION OF TALENT THROUGH PRO- 
GRAMS OF TESTING AND COUNSELING, AND BY 


PROVIDING FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Thousands of America’s best young 


minds—potential scientists, teachers, and 
leaders in many fields—are foreclosed from 
college training each year. A number of 
studies have shown that many students in 
the top of their classes drop out of high 
school before graduation, or do not go on 
to college after graduation. 

It is clear, I believe, that the identification 
of able students who can profit from fur- 
ther education is an essential first step in 
developing the Nation’s manpower resources, 
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Lack of understanding of potentialities, lack 
of motivation to continue education beyond 
high school, and financial reasons account 
for the loss of most of the superior students 
who drop out of school before completing 
their education: 

Considerable financial aid to college stu- 
dents is available from private, State, and 
Federal sources, and from colleges and uni- 
versities. But most of the scholarships are 
not large enough to pay even the major costs 
of going to college. Three-fourths of the 
scholarships awarded by colleges and uni- 
versities in 1955-56 were less than $375. 
Under the proposed administration bill, the 
Federal Government would provide funds 
for scholarships of up to $1,000 a year for 
four years to the most capable students un- 
able to pay for a college education. The 
scholarships would be awarded and admin- 
istered by State scholarship commissions or 
boards. 

The number of scholarships proposed will, 
we believe, make a significant contribution 
to the national interest by providing higher 
education for the development of talent that 
would not normally be available because of 
financial handicaps. On the other hand, we 
believe the program is not so large as to 
discourage further scholarship assistance by 
institutions, State, and private donors. Nor 
do we believe that it will constitute an ex- 
cuse for any withdrawal or diminution of 
existing scholarship programs. 

We do not expect this small but important 
scholarship program to meet the needs of 
all students who will require financial as- 
sistance. The States, private donors, higher 
institutions themselves, and all others re- 
sponsible must continue such efforts un- 
abated. 

Not only must adequate provision be 
made for faculties and facilities meeded by 
expanding higher education, but every ef- 
fort must be made to keep the cost to the 
student at the lowest possible level. It will 
be of no avail to raise large sums for scholar- 
ships and other types of financial assistance 
to students if these aids are wiped out by 
rising tuition charges. It is in the national 
interest, I am convinced, that higher edu- 
cation should be available to all who can 
profit from it, regardless of economic status. 
Increases in tuition and fees beyond the 
normal rise in the cost of living, especially 
in our publicly controlled colleges and uni<- 
versities, seriously imperil our national tra- 
dition of equality of educational opportunity 
and handicap the fullest utilization of our 
most precious resource: talented youth. 


THE EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION AT ALL 
LEVELS OF EDUCATION 


The United States has with good reason 
been called the most backward major Nation 
in the world when it comes to speaking to 
the people of other nations in their own 
tongues. We were made painfully aware of 
this during the Second World War and again 
in Korea; we still have not learned our lesson 
in this field. Even today, only 1 new For- 
eign Service Officer out of 4 has a proficiency 
in any foreign language, according to the 
State Department. Language deficiencies 
still seriously handicap our efforts to build 
@ durable peace, and leave us dangerously 
vulnerable in our competition with world 
communism. 

The basic overall objective of-our proposed 
foreign language development program is to 
strengthen language training resources for 
education, business, industry, the profes- 
sions, and Government. This would be done 
through an expansion of foreign language 
institutes and centers in selected institu- 
tions of higher education, and through in- 
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creased research and studies in the field of 
language instruction. 


THE EXPANSION AND STRENGTHENING OF GRADU- 
UATE EDUCATION AND THE PROVISION OF FED- 
ERAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR POTENTIAL COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


As you are only too acutely aware, the 
growing shortage of adequately trained 
teachers for institutions of higher educa- 
tion is one of the most serious single prob- 
lems confronting all of American education 
today. It is to the graduate schools that we 
must look for the bulk of new college teach- 
ers, and yet of the 9,000 students awarded 
the Ph.D. or equivalent doctors’ degrees in 
the graduate schools every year, no more 
than 3,500 are available as new college 
teachers. 

Pinancial support of graduate students is 
generally accepted as necessary in order to 
develop the trained manpower required by 
our society. However, such assistance is not 
available in sufficient amount to enable the 
graduate schools to resist the inroads upon 
potential graduate students by nonteaching 
professions and occupations. 

The. present proposal, which provides for 
grants to institutions and for a limited 
number of fellowships to graduate students, 
is, I believe, one way to turn the tide which 
is running against higher education. Per- 
haps it will not enable the colleges to offer 
larger salaries to attract teachers—other 
ways must be found to do that—but it will 
materially increase the basic supply from 
which teachers can be drawn. Surely, if we 
do not increase this supply, no amount of 
money for salaries will bring enough quali- 
fied teachers into the colleges. 

We would emphasize that the terms of 
this legislation leave to the universities the 
responsibility for developing sound programs 
of graduate education. In administering aid 
to graduate education, it would be our in- 
tention to ask the university one major 
question: How can we help you produce 
more and better college teachers? All we ask 
is that the institutions provide sound pro- 
grams clearly related to this objective. 

In this section as in the four other major 
sections of the proposed legislation we have 
taken great care to preserve the principle of 
institutional and local responsibility for edu- 
cation by placing upon the institutions and 
the States the responsibility for designing 
and administering plans which will help us 
achieve national objectives essential to our 
security and survival as a free Nation. 

I believe that the Office of Education can 
and should provide those services, implicit 
in a leadership role at the Federal level, 
which are appropriate to the requirements 
of 1958 in the national interest and that are 
consonant with the American tradition of 
institutional and local control of education. 
I like to put it that we should exercise lead- 
ership without domination; assistance with- 
out interference. 

The challenge of the national interest to 


Federal Government and the vast resources 
of our colleges and universities. 





our forebears at great sacrifice. 


We have not a moment to lose and much 


ee ene 
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launching site and that from the minds ang 
characters therein nourished will come the 
answer to survival. E 
Dr. Edward Teller, in a televised in 

only 3 nights ago, reaffirmed what many wigs 
men have recently emphasized when he pre- 
dicted in effect that by 1970, unless we haye 
a dynamic acceleration in mobilizing oy 
educational power, we may well lose opr 
way of life even without a war. He believes 
we are that far behind in the 
tempo of educational effort. 


It is not enough for those of us who | 


teach or who are head teachers to serve ou 
profession as inspired warriors. There must 
be an electrifying awakening on the par 
of our people to the facts of life in this 
crucial contest. We have the resources— 
human and material—and we have them in 
abundance, But I would like to see us take 
just one page from the Russian book, and 
I refer to the kind and degree of determined 
effort and support they are investing in their 
educational system. It would be well forus 
not to forget a pointed remark made to the 
American education delegation at Geney 
by a high Soviet education official: “We 
challenge you Americans to a competition 
in the classrooms.” ; 

When our people generally awaken to the 
full significance of this challenge, every 
schoolhouse at the crossroads and every col- 
lege campus will be tooled and geared to 
generate the quality and quantity of brain- 
power needed for a space age. 

It is a shame upon us, for example, that 
while professional and scientific authorities 
tell us that we have an estimated 300,000 
persons in each year-group who have the 
capabilities to achieve the Ph. D. levee 
about 9,000 Ph. D.’s are actually a’ a 
each year. If we could multiply our output 
of trained manpower at the Ph. D. level by 
33 times, just consider what tremendous 
additional brainpower we would have for 
creative endeavor, for scientific achievement, 
for research, and for all of our scientific 
and professional fields in which amazing 
advances are in store. 

This big job is bigger than any one insti- 
tution or any association of institutions. It 
requires increased teamwork at every level, 
in every State, and with the Federal Govern- 
ment itself an active partner—all within the 
tradition of State and local and institutional 
control of education. 

Naturally, we at the Federal level feel 
that we would be guilty of the worst kind 
of default im responsibility if we did not 
seek to play our now obviously necessary 
role in this enterprise. We ask that you 
the representatives of American higher edu- 
cation, clarify your wishes so that the Office 
of Education may cooperate with an effec- 
tive national policy that will be 


tive of the 1,900 institutions of higher edu- — 


cation. I think that you can appreciate the 
difficulty that we have had during the pa) 
few years in securing a reasonably 
mandate for action from American 5 
education. 


though Office 


tful support so that we of the 
of Education may fulfill our responsibilities 
and obligations in the national interest. dy 
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the blessings of democracy purchased by 
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Contributions of the Irish to the Early 
Foundation and Freedom of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
sory of the contributions of the Irish 
to the early foundation and freedom of 
America and their participation in the 
formation of many of our historic events 
js indeed a memorable chronicle. It is 
one which is frequently recalled and 
outlined at this time of year when the 
descendants of those valiant immigrants 
pay homage to the Patron Saint of Ire- 
land who sustained their forebears 
through the adversity and hardship 
which confronted them in this great 
land of opportunity. 

But certainly it has not been more 
forcefully or eloquently recalled than by 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
Court of Military Appeals, the Honorable 
Robert Emmett Quinn, on the occasion 
of the 58th annual dinner of the Society 
of the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick of 
Providence, R. I., on Monday evening, 
March 17, 1958. 

A former legislator, Governor, and 
jurist of my native State of Rhode 
Island, Chief Justice Quinn received a 
warm welcome and response from the 
large number of members of the society 
who were privileged to hear his remarks. 
Because of his eminent qualification as 
an officer in the United States Navy 
during World Wars I and I, as well as a 
devoted scholar of American history, 
Judge Quinn’s address was particularly 
impressive. Due to its.inherent historic 
value, Mr. Speaker, I submit the speech 
of Chief Justice Quinn for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The address follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President. your ex- 
cellency the most reverend bishop, Your 
Excellency Governor Ro , distinguished 
members of the judiciary, both Federal and 
‘State, your honor the mayor, distinguished 


_ State officers, members of the Friendly Sons 


of St. Patrick and their guests, first, I would 
like to thank the toastmaster for the gen- 
fous introduction and to advise the as- 
sembled gathering that I am really only a 
Pinchhitter tonight. Senator KENNEDY was 


_ Sheduled to respond to the toast, “the 


United States,” but was unfortunately de- 
Senator KENNEDY, of course, is a 
distinguished Member of the United States 


| Senate, an author of note, a philosopher, and 


has been permanently mentioned as a candi- 


| date for President of the United States. But 


with all due deference to Senator KENNEDY, 
there are other young men in the Congress 
of the United States who are equally able 
aid highly thought of by their associates 
aad I think I would really be remiss if I did 
Rot say to you that one of the most valuable, 
Most illustrious and best liked Members of 
the Congress of the United States is your 
own beloved and distinguished toastmaster, 
an JOHN E. FoGaRrty. 

The toast assigned to\me is the United 
States. This is a monumental - subject. 
Histories about it have Been written. I 
might talk about the Court or the 

of the United States or of the 


United States Navy, which has very many 
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distinguished representatives including two 
admirals here tonight; but this is St. Pat- 
rick’s night and I think I should confine 
myself to the Irish in the United States. 
However, I think I should say this: There 
are really only two first-class powers in the 
world today. With all due regard to Eng- 
land, France, Italy,-Germany, and so forth, 
there are only two great powers—the United 
States of America and the Soviet Republic 
and there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween them. The philosophy of the Soviet 
Republic is based upon godlessness, treach- 
ery, deceit, doubledealing, and complete 
ruthlessness. The philosophy of the United 
States is based upon honesty, integrity, 
honor, and the fear and love of God. The 
announced policy of the Soviet Union is to 
destroy the United States and so we must 
keep our country strong and keep our 
weapons clean. 

Among the sentiments which operate most 
powerfully upon the human heart, and most 
honorably upon the human character, are 
those of veneration for our forefathers, and 
of love for our posterity. They are the con- 
necting links, between the future, and the 
past. By the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, the happiness of every human 
being is interwoven by countless, but imper- 
ceptible ties with that of his contemporaries. 

By the power of filial reverence and 
parental! affection, individual existence is ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of a single life 
and the happiness of every age is chained, in 
mutual dependence, to that of every other. 

Admiration for his ancestors excites, in 
the breast of every man, interest in their 
history and pride in their accomplishments. 
Love for his posterity spurs him to labor for 
their support, stimulates him to virtue for 
their example and creates in him the ten- 
derest solicitude for their welfare. So, man 
was not made for himself alone. He was 
made for his country, by the obligations of 
his citizenship; he was made for his species 
by the Christian duty of universal charity; 
he was made for all the ages past, by the 
sentiment of reverence for his forefathers, 
and for all future times, by the impulse of 
affection for his progeny; and under the in- 
fluences of these principles, “Existence sees 
him spurn her bounded reign.” These in- 
fluences redeem him from subjection to time 
and space; he is the glory of creation, 
bounded in this world only by the bound- 
aries of the universe, and destined to life 
and immortality in the world to come when 
the fabric, of nature itself, shall dissolve and 
perish. 

And so, St. Patrick’s night brings back the 
fondest recollections of the passing years; 
it stirs the depths of our emotions; it is a 
day of gladness and of sorrow, as we look 
back upon the vista of other times, and 
other men, and live anew, the triumphs and 
the failures of our fathers, in their age-old 
fight, for freedom and nationhood. 

A distinguished Icelandic anthropologist, 
Prof. Jon Steffensen, has come to the con- 
clusion that a considerable proportion of 
the blood-thirsty Viking pirates of the ninth 
century and onward probably were restless 
Trishmen out on the loose. 

If this assumption, based on the measure- 
ment of some hundreds of skulls, including 
those of two saints, is true, it means that 
men with Celtic blood aged much of 
northwestern Europe d the Dark Ages 
and almost certainly set foot on the Amer- 
ican Continent 300 years or so before 
Columbus. 


The evidence in favor of these highly con- 


sequential emigrations has been published 
in the current Journal of Royal Anthropol- 
ogical Institute here by Professor Steffensen, 
@ member of the Department of Anatomy 
and Physiology at the University of Iceland, 
Reykjavik. 

The evidence shows that, on the basis of 
their still determinable biological character- 
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istics, the Vikings (a term derived from the 
Old Norse or Icelandic word ‘“Vikingr,’* 
meaning “sea rover” or “pirate’”) "tan be 
divided into two groups, eastern and 
western. 

Irishmen may have been the first to set 
foot on the Western Hemisphere. There is 
indisputable proof that thousands of Irish- 
men. were on ship to America in the 1500’s. 
In 1656, the whole eastern shore of Mary- 
land settled with Irish. There was a great 
influx of immigration up the Delaware to 
Pennsylvania in 1729. 

In the South, Mitchell laid out the city 
of Atlanta; O’Brien founded the city of 
Augusta; McCormick named the city of 
Dublin, Ga. 

Governor Dongan of New York long be- 
fore the Revolution called first assembly of 
the representatives of the American people. 
The first governor of New York was an Irish- 
man, son of an immigrant from County 
Longford. The first mayor of the later great 
metropolis was the son of a man from 
Galway. 

James Hoban, Architect of White House 
and Superintendent, 1792. 

Thousands in New England—John Sulli- 
van from Limerick, schoolmaster at Dover 
and Berwick, over 50 years. John Sullivan 
was: 

1. Father of a governor of New Hampshire. 

2. Father of a governor of Massachusetts. 

3. Father of an attorney general of New 
Hampshire. 

4. Father of attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts. 

5. Father of New Hampshire’s only major 
general in the War of the Revolution. 

6. Father of first judge appointed by 
Washington, in New Hampshire. 

7. Father of four sons who were officers in 
the Continental Army. 

8. Grandfather of an attorney general of 
Massachusetts. 

9. Grandfather of a Governor of Maine. 

10. Grandfather of a United States Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

11. Grandfather of an attorney general of 
New Hampshire. 

12. Great great-grandfather of a distin- 
guished Union officer in Civil War. 

The first white child born in Western Re- 
serve, what is now Ohio, was an Irish boy 
named “Cummins.” 

The first house built in the western dis- 
trict was built by an Irishman. 

Irish immigration at rate of 20,000 per 
Year in 1770. But many had to change their 
names. 

Embargo on Irish trade made Irish anxious 
to: fight for the Colonies. 

The Boston Tea Party met in an inn kept 
by John Dugan. The tea was thrown into 
the harbor Griffin’s Wharf. 

Patrick Carr was one of men killed in 
Boston massacre. 

Benjamin Franklin went to Ireland in 1771 
to visit the Friends of America. 

Eleven of the fifty-six signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence were Irish. Among 
them were: 

John Hart, of New Jersey; James Smith, of 
Pennsylvania; George Taylor, of Pennsyl- 
vania; George Reed, of Delaware; Thomas 
McKean, of Delaware; Charles Carroll, of 
Maryland; Edward Rutledge, of South Caro- 
lina; Robert E. Paine, son of Robert O’Neil. 

Chancellor Livingston of New York swore 
George Washington in as President. of the 
United States. He also began the negotia- 
tions which led to the purchase of Louisiana 
Territory. 

William Collins was teaching school in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1660. 

The first telegraph line was built by an 
Irishman; telegraph line was invented by 
an Irishman, 

An Irishman invented the submarine, 
reaper, mowing machine, steamboat, and an 
Irishman built the Erie Canal. 
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Irishmen built the railroads, dug the 
canals, explored the mines, made the mills 
and factories run. 

Irish blood was shed on every battlefield 
of the Seven Years’ War. 

The first strong voice “Give me liberty or 
give we death” was the Irish voice of Patrick 
Henry. 

First general officer killed in Revolution 
was Maj. Gen. Richard Montgomery, born in 
Donegal. 

Forty-eight Irishmen were in George 
Washington’s regiment in Virginia in 1754. 

General Sullivan’s men manned the guns 
on Dorchester Heights on March 17, 1776, 
when the British under Lord Howe evacu- 
ated Boston. 

“St. Patrick” was the countersign of Wash- 
ington’s Army that night. Five full regi- 
ments of Irish troops came over with the 
French. 

One hundred and thirty-eight Irish names 
among the Minute Men at Lexington. 

Colonel Custis wrote: “Then honored be 
the good and old services of the sons of Erin 
in the War of Independence. Let the sham- 
rock be entwined with the laurel of the Rev- 
olution and truth and justice guiding the 
pen of American history inscribe on the 
tablets of American remembrance, ‘Eternal 
gratitude to Irishmen.’” 

Thomas Johnson in the Colonial Congress 
nominated George Washington as Com- 
mander in Chief of American Army. He and 
six sons fcught with him. Johnson was 
offered Chief Justiceship of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

John Hancock and Thomas McKean, presi- 
dents of the Continental Congress, were 
Irishmen. 

Joseph Reed, secretary to Washington, 
was Irish. Offered $50,000 to desert, he re- 
plied, “I am not worth purchasing, but such 
as I am, the King of England is not rich 
enough to do it.” . 

Generals: Morgan and Hand, leaders of 
rifles; Knox, head of artillery; Moylan, head 
of cavalry; Montgomery, in command of 
Northern Army; John Dunlap, Andrew Lewis, 
John Fitzgerald, Ephraim Blaine, William 
Irvin, Richard Butler, Dan Morgan, Walter 
Steward, William Thompson, Anthony 
Wayne, and John Stark were all generals in 
the Continental Army. 

Of the famous Board of Conference of 
5 members, 2 were Irish, Dominick Lynch 
and Joseph Reed. 

Captain Parker commanded at Lexington; 
Captain Barret commanded at Concord, and 
Captains Smith, Davis, and Walsh fought 
there. 

Royal Governor Hutchinson wrote to his 
King, “Without the Irish rebels in Massa- 
chusetts, the Province could not have been 
wrested from the crown.” 

At Bunker Hill, Major McClary was sec- 
ond in command and Col. Mike Jackson was 
there with his five sons. 

Governor Clinton was the man who 
stopped the British from sweeping up the 
Hudson to reach New York. 

Colonels Shee and Hand and Montgomery 
commanded the Pennsylvania troops; Colo- 
nel Haslett commanded the Delaware troops. 

Crossing the Delaware was the most dra- 
matic episode of the war, followed by the 
battles of Princeton and Trenton. Knox, 
Sullivan, and Ewing commanded there— 
and there Colonel Haslett, Heale, and Flem- 
ing gave up their lives. At Brandywine and 
Germantown, Sullivan, Nash, Irvine, and 
Wayne commanded; and Nash and Irvine 
laid down their lives. 

There John Barry commanded a land 
force. Colonels Gibson, Fullerton, and Pot- 
ter were with him. 

And so at Fort Miflin, Chestnut Hill, 
Quaker Hill, Cherry Valley—Sullivan, Max- 
well, and Clinton. 

Then Valley Forge, Monmouth, Tappan, 
Green Springs, Saratoga, Cowpens and down 
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to Yorktown, when Moyland led to victory 
and the colors were handed to Robert 
Wilson. 

Galloway, Ramsay, Plowden, and Froude 
admit one-half of the American Army was 
Irish. 

AMERICAN NAVY 
John Barry first commissioned officer: 


There are gallant hearts whose glory 
Columbia loves to name; 
Whose deeds will live in story 
and everlasting fame. 
But never yet one braver, 
Our starry banner bore, 
Than saucy old Jack Barry, 
The Irish commodore. 


He won his first battle with British ship 
Edwards. Won last with Sybil in 1783. He 
commanded Alliance, finest ship in Ameri- 
can Navy. He was offered $100,000 to desert, 
end replied, “I have devoted myself to the 
service of my country and not the value of 
the command of the whole British Navy 
could seduce me from it.” 

The father of Andrew Jackson, seventh 
President of the United States, and one of 
the great figures in our history was born in 
Ireland. 

President Polk was a nephew of Col. 
Thomas Polk, born in Ireland. Colonel Polk 
called the convention in May 1775 which 
passed the Mecklenburg resolutions declar- 
ing independence of the colonies a year be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence. 

President Buchanan was the son of an 
Irish immigrant. 

President Arthur was the son of an Irish- 
man, as were McKinley, Wilson, and Truman. 

Dolly Madison was the granddaughter of 
William Coles, born in County Wexford. 

The mother of Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry was also born in Ireland. 

Gen. Phil Kearny was the hero of four 
wars. 

Maj. Gen. James Shields of County 
Tyrone, is the only man in the history of the 
United States to represent three different 
States in the United States Senate—TIlinois, 
Minnesota, and Missouri. 

Gen, Patrick Cleburn of County Cork was 
the most dashing general of the Confederate 
Army. : 

Col. Charles G. Halpine wrote the famous 
war song, We Have Drunk From the Same 
Canteen. 

Ireland never accepted the sovereignty of 
England. She fought the invaders for 800 
years. 

In 1541 the Irish Parliament convened by 
Henry VIII declared Ireland to be a king- 
dom and chose Henry VIII, King of Ireland. 

In 1782 the English Parliament declared no 
power on earth but the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland competent to make laws 
for Ireland. 

The Act of Union of 1800 was based on a 
petition signed by only 1,000 people, while 
700,000 petitioned against it, and 5 million 
Catholics were disenfranchised. It was car- 
ried out by 135,000 armed soldiers and a 
parliament in which all but 7 members were 
bribed. > 

But this, my friends, is. neither the time 
nor the place to ask you to listen to a de- 
tailed account of ‘the story of the Irish peo- 


‘ple; to tales of valor unsurpassed; to cour- 


age without fear; to honor without stain; 
to prisons holy, to scaffolds made 
altars; to suffer under laws described by the 
philosopher Montesquieu “as contrived by 
the devil”; all this you will hear St. Patrick’s 


‘night from tongues more eloquent than 


mine. So we'll lay aside the history of Ire- 
land, and the story of the Irish people. But 
Wwe can’t lay aside two magnificent attributes 
of the Trish racé—courage, and devotion to 
the ideal of nationhood. That spirit of na- 
tionhood, of liberty, and independence for 
the Emerald Isle, has persisted through the 
centuries, and its fires will never die. 

If it be brave to live and struggle without 
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surrender, as our fathers did under 
with “cruelty writ in every line” and sti) 
smile, surely the Irish were brave. If it hy 
greatness to live and struggle without sy. 
render in a land “where liberty hung ery. 
cified for centuries, dying perpetually, yet 
never dead, wasting forever, yet enduring 
still,” and after all this, to win recognition 
to freedom in the end, surely the Irish haq 
greatness. ? 

Listen to the magic words of Robert 1, 
Taylor. If I were a sculptor, I would chise 
from the marble, my ideal of a hero, 1 
would make it the figure of any I 
sacrificing his hopes and his life, on the altar 
of his country, and I would carve on its 
pedestal, the name of Robert Emmet. 

If I were a painter, I would make the 
canvas eloquent with the deeds of the bray. 
est people who ever lived; whose proud 
spirit, no power can ever conquer, and whos 
loyalty and devotion, to the hopes of free 
government, no tyrant can ever crush. And 
I would write under the picture Ireland, 

If I were a poet, I would melt the world 
to tears with the pathos of mysong. I would 
touch the heart of humanity with the 
mournful threnody of Ireland’s wrongs and 
Erin’s woes. I would weave the shamrock 
and the rose into garlands of glory for the 
Emerald Island, the land of martyrs and 
memories; the cradle of heroes; the nursery 
of liberty. 

Tortured in dungeons, and murdered on 
scaffolds, robbed of the fruits of their sweat 
and toil, scourged by famine, and plundered 
by the avarice of heartless power, driven like 
the leaves of autumn before the keen winter 
winds, this sturdy race of Erin’s sons and 
daughters, have been scattered over the face 
of the earth; homeless only in the land of 
their nativity but princes and lords, in every 
other land, where merit is the measure of 
greatness. 

How strange it is, that this land that sent 
her sons as soldiérs to the defense of every 
stricken nation should receive so little out- 
side help in her struggle for independence 
and statehood. Prance, Spain, Austria, Can- 
ada, and the United States felt the Hes 
force of the Irish volunteer in every fight for 
freedom; and, more, Washington felt not 
only the power of Irish manhood in the 
Continental Army, but the might of a con- 
tribution of half a million dollars when it 
was needed most, given by. 29 Irishmen of 
the city of Philadelphia, all members of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

And this same intrepid, dauntless devotion 
to the ideal of nationhood lived through the 
centuries, until on July 11, 1921, Ireland be- 
came a nation. Alone, unaided, an unarmed 
people, against the might ofan empire, won 
for itself recognition and independence. 
Army without banners, is the description 
given by the poet, to the little band that 
won that age-old fight. Army without ban- 
ners indeed—army without adequate arms 
equipment—army poor in’ everything ma- 
terial with which wars are won. But 
army rich in courage, rich in the justice of 
its cause, rich in the spirit of its patriots, 
transmitted to them by their heroic fathers, 
rich in the a of nationhood; rich 
with the determina 
and die like men; rich in the armor of 
tice and Christianity; rich the teachings 
and prayers of St. Patrick; and rich in the 
graces of Almighty God. 

This ts our legacy. May no man among 
us ever surrender that heritage. May no one 
of us ever betray that trust. May no mem 
ber of this,organization ever haul that bal- 
ner down, no matter what it costs to keep it 

from the masthead. In 

testimony to the love and devotion of every 
good Irish American for this great B 

He—to the dignity and worth of every ht 
man creature made in the image and like 
ness of God—to freedom and independenc? 
and moral to the Star Spangled 
Banner—to the United States of Americ& 


m to live like heroes, 
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AFL-CIO Opposes Enactment of the 
Financial Institutions Act, S. 1451 and 
H. R. 7026 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following testimony of George D. 
Riley, AFL-CIO legislative representa- 
tive, which he presented to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
February 7, 1958: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RitEy, AFL-CIO 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, BEFORE THE 
HovsE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, RELATIVE TO THE FINANCIAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS BILL 
My name is George D. Riley. Iam a legis- 

lative representative of the AFL-CIO. Iam 

accompanied by Nathaniel Goldfinger, who 
is an economist in the AFL-CIO research 

department. ° 
We are grateful to Chairman Spence and 

the members of this committee for the op- 

portunity to appear before you and to pre- 
sent our views on a few aspects of the bill, 

entitled Financial Institutions Act. , 

The AFL-CIO is a trade union federation, 
not a banking institution. We are not ex- 
perts on the intricate details of our complex 
banking system. However, the Nation's 
banking system, which is involved in this 
proposed legislation, is of obvious interest to 
the 13'4 million members of AFL-CIO 
unions and their families. This bill is of 
interest to every American, since it deals 
‘with a basic aspect of our economic system 
and social structure. 

The bill is a long one—some 250 pages 
long It recodifies our various banking laws 
and contains a great many changes in those 
laws. We are attempting to consider, there- 
fore, a very long, complicated, and technical 
bill that affects our entire banking system 
and the general welfare of the public. 

This bill, as we understand it, emanates 
from the recommendations of a 27-man ad- 
visory committee, appointed by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. These 
27 men are, in all likelihood, honorable men 
of stature. Most of them, however, are 
bankers—including 5 former presidents of 
the American Bankers Association. Since 
bankers are human beings, subject to the 
operations of self-interest, it would not seem 
too strange if items of self-interest are to be 
found in the intricate details of the many 
pages of this bill. 

I think that all members of this commit- 
tee will admit the possibility, at least, that 
the public interest and the interest of the 

ng community, may not always be 
identical. This factor concerning the origin 
of the bill should be enough to warrant ex- 
treme caution in examining it, before recom- 
mending its adoption as the unified banking 

law of the land. . 

Many Members of the Congress would be 


outraged if a 27-man advisory committee, - 


including 20 members of the AFL-CIO exe- 
cutive council, were to advise and recom- 
mend to the Congress on the detailed writ- 
ing of a technical labor law. Most Members 


of the Congress would probably want to 


Study such a bill—as they should—and hear 
the views of various groups. The financial 
institutions bill, mow being considered, 

at least as much caution and de- 
tailed study, since the Nation’s banking 
system is more complex and less familiar to 
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most people than are labor-management 
relations. 

The following are our views on a few spe- 
cific sections of the bill. 
THE FEDERAL USURY LAW (TITLE I, SECTION 35) 


The bill now being considered, would 
eliminate the Federal usury law—the 7 per- 
cent maximum interest rate—from condi- 
tional sale transactions (such as installment 
purchase contracts), which include most 
consumer and many small-business loans. 

Under the existing law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in effect, tells the States to name 
a maximum interest rate. If any State fails 
to .do so, the Federal Government’s limit of 
7 percent applies. 

The States do have maximum interest 
rates on some types of transactions—in 
which case, the State maximums prevail. 
The Federal maximum interest rate prevails, 
however, in transactions where the States 
have not set their own maximum interest 
rates. : 

Section 35 of the bill states that “the 
purchase of obligations or evidences of in- 
debtedness from the actual owner thereof 
shall not, for the purposes of this section, 
be deemed a loan or discount.”: In other 
words, as we read this proposal, the Federal 
maximum interest rate would not apply to 
most consumer and many small-business 
loan transactions, since those transactions 
would not be considered loans, under the 
meaning of the law. 

Any limit on the interest rates paid on 
most consumer goods and many small-busi- 
ness loans, therefore, would depend on the 
State laws. The vast majority of State 
usury laws, as we understand, it, are anti- 
quated and do not apply a maximum inter- 
est rate limit on conditional sales trans- 
actions that include most consumer goods 
and many small-business loans. 

In the absence of effective State usury 
limits, passage of this bill. would eliminate 
any maximum interest rate limitation on 
most consumer goods and many small-busi- 
ness loans. In effect, therefore, the bill pro- 
poses to permit the raising of interest rates 
paid by consumers and small businesses, 
under the usual type of consumer or small- 
business loans. The limited protection 
given to the consumer and small-business 
man, under existing law, would be elimi- 
nated, except in those few States that have 
modernized and fairly effective usury laws. 

In our opinion, adoption of this proposal 
would be a sad case of special legislation 
that would‘ bring actual or potential harm 
to a majority of American families and that 
would be for the benefit of a tiny minority. 

What is needed is not the elimination of 
the limited Federal usury law for most con- 
sumer and many small-business loans, but 
a strong and modernized usury law that 
would protect the public. 

Under existing circumstances, for example, 
a consumer or small-business man is usually 
told that his interest payments on the 
purchase of an automobile, television set, 
truck or equipment, is 5 percent or 6 per- 
cent. The loan, however, is also usually 
subject to charges and is amortized over a 
period of time. Instead of a 5 percent or 
6 percent interest rate, the borrower, under 
those conditions, probably pays an effective 
interest payment of about 10 percent or 
more. The effective interest payment is 
usually about twice the nominal interest 
rate that is stated in the terms of the loan. 
Unfortunately, most people are not aware 
of this situation. 

A modernized usury law would name a 
maximum effective interest rate, rather than 
a maximum nominal interest rate. At a 
minimum, a modernized usury law would 
require the open and clear statement of the 
effective interest rate and charges on the 
papers signed by “he borrower. 

The existing Federal usury law is in need 
of changes—it is in need of strengthening, 
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not weakening. It is the consuming public 
and small business that need Government 
protection against high interest charges— 
not the bankers who are the beneficiaries 
from those charges. 


STATE EXAMINATION OF NATIONAL BANKS PRO=- 
HIBITED (TITLE I, SECTION 51) 


This provision prohibits any State or any 
State agency or officer, under State or local 
law, from examining a national bank or re- 
quiring it to pay a license fee, any other 
kind of fe2 or penalty to the State. This 
prohibition proposes a further weakening of 
the protection of the public interest. 

The Senate committee report on this bill 
states: “Various States have enacted legisla- 
tion requiring national banks to acquire a 
State license in order to qualify as a licensed 
lender. The general purpose of licensing 
laws of this type is to protect the public in 
the field of small loans and installment pur- 
chase contracts * * * such (State) laws us- 
ually require examination of all licensed 
lenders by State authorities.” 

The consuming public would be placed in 
a rather helpless position if this provision, 
section 51, is adopted, along with the pro- 
posal to eliminate the Federal usury law 
from most consumer and many small busi- 
ness loans. As we understand it, adoption of 
the two proposals would result in the fol- 
lowing: 

Section 35 says that there is no Federal 
maximum interest rate on conditional sales 
transactions (such as installment purchase 
contracts), except if they come under the 
usury laws of the State in which the bank 
is located. In other words, if there is a 
State maximum interest rate, it would ap- 
ply. 

Section 51, however, tells the States that 
they cannot effectively enforce their maxi- 
mum interest rates, if they have any. This 
is done by prohibiting the States from li- 
censing or examining national banks which 
do the overwhelming bulk of banking busi- 
ness. 

The combined effect of sections 35 and 51, 
it seems to us, would be to give the con- 
suming public a run-around. The consumer 
would get no protection from the Federal 
Government and would be told to look to his 
State for assistance. Most State laws, how- 
ever, are antiquated and inadequate. Fur- 
thermore, the States would be told that they 
cannot effectively enforce their usury laws, 
in any case. 

Section 51 deserves a careful analysis from 
the viewpoint of public interest. The prohi- 
bition against State examination or licensing 
of national banks, as we see it, should not 
be adopted. There could be some reason- 
able argument for its adoption, only if the 
Federal Government were to provide a strong 
and modernized national usury law and 
adequate protection of the consuming public 
and small business, as well as effective na- 
tional enforcement of such strong and mod- 
ernized Federal usury provisions. 


SECRECY OF EXAMINATION REPORTS 
SECTION 50) 


(TITLE 1, 


This provision would classify as confi- 
dential—and as privileged against dis- 
closure—examination reports made by na- 
tional bank examiners, related correspond- 
ence, papers and other information obtained 
by the Comptroller, without the consent of 
the Comptroller. Such documents, under 
this provision, would be secret—not subject 
to subpena by the courts, for example, with<« 
out the Comptroller’s consent. 

This secrecy proposal seems like a strange 
one to us. Isn't it peculiar, to say the least, 
to grant confidentiality to bank examination 
reports, particularly at a time when legis- 
lation is being urged on the Congress for 
full public disclosure of trade union fi- 
nances? 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT (TITLE IT) 


The Federal Reserve System is one of the 
most important economic arms of the Gov- 
ernment. Its powers are very great. Its 
activities have a significant effect on the 
welfare of the American people and Amer- 
ican institutions, including State and local 
governments. The Federal Reserve’s opera- 
tions affect the money supply, interest rates 
and the growth of the national economy. 

The Federal Reserve System is much too 
important and much too powerful to be 
dominated by one tiny segment of American 
economic life. -Title II deserves most care- 
ful study, analysis and revision. 

The main body of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is the seven-member Board of Governors, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. Some idea of the extremely great 
powers of the Board of Governors over the 
economic life of the Nation can be seen from 
the following description in a Federal Re- 
serve Board publication: 

“It is the Board’s duty to supervise the 
workings of the Federal Reserve System * * * 
the Board appoints 3 of the 9 directors of 
each Federal Reserve bank, including the 
chairman, who is also the Federal Reserve 
agent and the deputy chairman. Appoint- 
ments of the president and first vice presi- 
dent of each Federal Reserve bank are sub- 
ject to the Board’s approval. The Board also 
issues regulations that interpret the provi- 
sions of law relating to Reserve bank op- 
erations. It directs thé System’s activities 
in barmk examinations and in economic re- 
search and publications. 

“Of the principal monetary actions of the 
Federal Reserve, the Board has full authority 
over changes in reserve requirements and 
margin requirements. It also has authority 
to establish the maximum rates of interest 
that member banks may pay on time depos- 
its. It ‘reviews and determines’ discount 
rates established by the Reserve banks. 
While the terms of consumer’ credit were 
being regulated, the Board had sole respon- 
sibility for their determination and enforce- 
ment. In general, the Board of Governors 
is responsible for formulating national credit 
policies and for supervising their execution. 
The members of the Board are also members 
of the Federal Open Market Committee. 

“This (Federal Cpen Market) Committee, 
comprising the 7 members of the Board of 
Governors and 5 representatives elected by 
the Federal Reserve banks, has the respon- 
sibility of deciding when and how much to 
buy or sell in the open market and under 
what conditions.” ‘ 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System should be a public body. If it 
is to be a public body in composition and 
viewpoint, section 38 of title II should be 
amended. 

Section 38 states: “In selecting the mem- 
bers of the Board, not more than one of whom 
shall be selected from any one Federal Re- 
serve district, the President shall have due 
regard for a.fair representation of the finan- 
cial, agricultural, industrial and commercial 
interests, and geographical divisions of the 
country.” 

This language in section 38 should be 
amended. There should be specific mention 
in this section for fair representation of labor, 
consumer and small business interests on the 
Board of Governors. Without such fair rep- 
resentation of the largest economic groups in 
the country on this powerful Board, it is hard 
to conceive of it as representative of the 
American public. 


Labor, consumer and small business inter- 
ests should be fairly represented on the Board 
of Governors. In addition, the number of 
members of the Board, who come from any 
one economic segment of our society should 
be specifically and strictly limited. Only in 
this way will it be possible to hope that the 
direction of the Federal Reserve System will 
reflect the viewpoint of the American people, 
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rather than the viewpoint of a tiny minority. 

Section 17 of title II should likewise be 
amended to provide for labor, consumer and 
small business interests to be represented on 
the 9 member boards of directors of the 12 
regional Federal Reserve banks. In addi- 
tion, the number of members of these boards 
of directors, who come from any one eco- 
nomic segment of our society should be spe- 
cifically and strictly limited. The American 
people should be protected against the possi- 
bility that either the Board of Governors or 
the boards of directors of any of the 12 re- 
gional Federal Reserve banks will become 
dominated by a tiny economic segment of 
American life. 

The Federal Open Market Committee is, 
perhaps, the most powerful economic arm of 
the Government. This Committee, as now 
constituted, is composed of the 7 mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, plus 5 rep- 
resentatives elected by the Federal Reserve 
banks. It is our understanding that these 
five are usually from banks and financial in- 
stitutions. In effect, therefore, the Federal 
Open Market Committee, with its great 
powers over the economic affairs of the Na- 
tion, is strongly influenced, if not dominated, 
by bankers. 

This condition must be corrected to pro- 
tect the public interest. Title II of the bill 
should be amended to strictly limit the num- 
ber of members of the Federal Open Market 
Committee, who come from any one economic 
segment of American life. This powerful 
Committee should be a public body, fairly 
representative of the American people—not a 
bankers’ committee or bankers’ and big busi- 
ness committee. 

Section 8 of title II provides for a Federal 
Advisory Council of 12 members. A publica- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board states: 
“The Federal Reserve Act provides for a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of 12 members, 1 
from each Federal Reserve district, selected 
annually by the Federal Reserve bank 
through its board of directors. Council 
members are usually selected from among 
representative bankers in each district. * * * 
It confers with the Board of Governors on 
business conditions and makes advisory rec- 
ommendations regarding the affairs of the 
Federal Reserve System.” 

This important Advisory Council is, in ef- 
fect, a bankers’ council. This condition 
should be changed by amending section 8. 
There should be specific language, requiring 
fair representation on this council of labor, 
consumer, small business and farmer inter- 
ests. There should likewise be specific lan- 
guage to strictly limit the number of mem- 
bers of this council who come from any one 
economic group in our society. : 

The Federal Advisory Council, as well as 
the Board of Governors, the boards of direc- 
tors of Federal Reserve banks and the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee should all be 
opened up to fair representation of the large 
and important economic groups of the coun- 
try. These Government agencies and com- 
mittees should not be representative of the 
big banks and blue chip corporations alone. 


If organized labor strongly enforced or 
dominated the National Labor Relations 
Board, there would be outcries throughout 
the land. The Federal Reserve System, with 
its tremendous powers over the economic 
life of the Nation, should not be considered 
the private domain of the banks and the 
blue chip corporations. The entire Federal 
Reserve System should be carefully examined 
and opened up so that it may become, in 
fact, a public system, representative of 
American economic life. 

Section 10 of title II, as well as other sec- 
tions of this title, provide for a change in 
the voting procedures of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. The proposed revision in section 10 
sounds perfectly innocent, when it suggests 
that an affirmative vote of a majority of 
the Board of Governors in office should be 


sufficient for taking important actions—ip. 
stead of the affirmative vote of not less than 
five members, as provided in the present lay, 

This proposal, it seems to us, is not as inng. 
cent as it sounds. It suggests the posgi- 
bility that the President may permit mem. 
bership on the Board of Governors to falj 
from 7 to 6, 5, oy 4—by not making appoint. 
ments when vacancies occur, It suggests, 
furthermore, the possibility that a 9- op 
10-member Federal Open Market Commit. 
tee—the members of the Board of Govern. 
ors, plus five others, who are usually: bank. 
ers—can be completely dominated by the 
banking group. 

This proposal for a change in the voting 
procedures in the Board of Governors should 
be most carefully examined for its impli- 
cations and rejected, if there is an 
in it that may be harmful to the pubtic 
interest. . 

Every provision of title II—whether or nut 
it involves changes in the present law— 
should be thoroughly studied and exam. 
ined. 

It is a sad commentary to think of the 
present influence of the banking group on 
the Government agency that determines in- 
terest rates and the money supply. It would 
be as if the Department of Labor set Amer- 
ican wage rates—with high officials of the 
Department, and an advisory council of that 
Department, composed of former and present 
members of the AFL-CIO Executive Couneil. 

The Federal Reserve System can and 
should be a public system that is representa- 
tive of all important economic groups in the 
country. If this Federal Reserve System, 
with its tremendous powers over our eco- 
nomic life, is to be preserved as a vital part 
of a free economy, its entire composition 
and complexion must be changed. The op- 
portunity to make the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem a thoroughly public system is in the 
hands of this committee and of the Congress, 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ACT (TITLE VII) 


The constant growth in numbers of credit 


unions is clear indication of the interest in 
and participation in the affairs of such vol- 
untary and cooperative financial organiza- 
tions in recent years. 

Briefly, credit unions are groups of per- 
sons in the same locality, of like purposes, 
who may wish to lend to or borrow from 
each other for sound everyday purposes to 
maintain and advance the cause of sound 
American standards of living. 

A great many of our members also are 
members of credit unions typically operated 
at their places of employment. It may be 
that some persons in credit unions may 
never exercise the opportunity to borrow or 
are fortunate in not having to borrow; 
nevertheless, they themselves may be the 
lenders whose money is productive of a fair 
rate on their investments. 

On the other hand, many loans are on an 
emergency basis or for a specific occasion 
and are approved to meet the contingency 
without undue delay. 


It might be stated that trade unions and” 


credit unions have much in common 

accomplish a great deal through organized 
action. And while each serves a definite 
need, their functions dovetail to a great ex- 


tent by providing security and independence. 


Loans to members of credit unions result in 
helping them out of debt, not embedding 
them deeper. 

Credit unions are an important part of the 
American scene, both in industry and in 
Government employment: 

Specifically referring to S. 1451 now before 
your committee, it is our hope that. there 
will be no action taken by the Congress 
which in any way would make the task of 
credit unions in serving their memberships 
difficult or the interests of such members 
disadvantageous. 


I have examined the statement of the 
Credit Union National Association, Inc., pre- 
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sented to your committee recently and can 
say that we indorse the general purposes of 
that statement. CUNA is the organization 
pest informed on the Activities and opera- 
tions of individual credit unions, and we 
pold its views in proper regard. For this 
reason, we feel justified in indorsing CUNA’s 
remarks and adding any of our own which 
are indicated. 

Some of the definitions in S. 1451 provide 
needed clarification; namely, that of ‘Federal 
credit unions.” Better definition of a Fed- 
eral credit union could hardly be asked. 

We find no fault with the language in 
section 3 of title VII providing a modernized 
version of the creating act for the Bureau of 


“Federal Credit Unions. Other sections de- 


ed to eliminate obscurity and provide 
modernization also appear to be proper in 
the bill as passed by the Senate, including 
increase in signature loan limit, declaration 
of dividends, elimination of unnecessary 
phrases, and regulation of Bureau employees. 

Section 25 regarding “Space in Federal 
Buildings” would extend to certain persons 
employed by the American Legion and Red 
Cross the rights to credit union membership 
maintained for Federal employees as well as 
continuing the memberships of retired Fed- 
eral employees. This liberalization is to be 
commended. 

Section 26 extending the provisions of the 
act to include all States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Territories and possessions, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
Panama Canal Zone are desirable and are 
indorsed. 

I fully realize that the subject of taxation 
basically, as mentioned in section 23, does 
come to your committee but. that S. 1451 
is reaffirming existing law on this subject. 
Representation on this point has been made 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
which fact takes care of the subject quite 
‘well. Credit unions have been included 
under this tax arrangement for more than 
20 years. We hope to see the same plan 
continued without interruption or modifi- 
cation. J - 

There are certain other changes proposed 
in the legislation, notably in section 7 and 
elsewhere, to which opposition has been 
voiced. Our suggestion in such cases is as 
contained at the outset of this statement in 
line with the position set forth on the bill 
in general by CUNA, which is that we are 
following the lead of CUNA in its stand on 
title VII overall. 

We do, however, have reference to section 
7 (b) dealing with audits of credit union 
affairs as set forth on page 231 of the bill 
as passed in the Senate and reads as follows: 

“(b) The Director shall encourage every 
Federal credit union to make an adequate 
internal audit of its affairs at least once 
each year. In any case in which the Di- 
tector deems it is necessary, either because 
of the absence or inadequacy of any such 
internal audit or for any other reason aris- 
ing in the course of the supervision-of any 
Federal credit union, he may require at such 
times as he deems necessary that such Fed- 
eral credit union have an audit by an inde- 
Pendent individual or firm approved by the 
Director or in the alternative require that 


it be audited by the Bureau. The expense « 


of any such audit by the Bureau shall be 
considered part of the examination fees 
authorized in subsection (a) of this section.” 

There would appear to be the danger that 
small credit unions could be audited .out 
of existence through financial costs of several 
audits a year. Certainly we do not oppose 


_ Mudits but there should be a limit, however, 


gg number of audits required in a given 


This long, complicated, and technical bill 
affects various aspects of our economic and 
Social life. We have offered some comments, 
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questions, and suggestions on a smal] num- 
ber of issues in this bill. We believe that 
there are many points in this bill that de- 
serve most careful scrutiny. 

We urge this committee to give careful 
consideration to every provision in the bill, 
in an attempt to protect and advance the 
public interest. 





The Inquiring Fotographer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most interesting newspaper columns I 
see is that published as a regular feature 
in the New York Daily News under the 
title ““The Inquiring Fotographer.” The 
question asked and the answers received 
in this morning’s edition of that paper 
are timely and shouid have special in- 
terest for us in Congress. I am sorry I 
cannot include in the Recorp the photo- 
graphs of the individuais whose answers 
are given in the column: 

THE INQUIRING FOTOGRAPHER 
(By Jimmy Jemail) 

The question: Are you worried that the 
Government will do too little to curb the 
recession or too much? 

Where asked: Various spots. 

The answers: Ed Doonan, Ardsley-on-the- 
Hudson, paper manufacturer: “Too much. 
The consumer is the key to the recession, 
not Government spending. If he won’t buy, 
no amount of Government spending will 
help. The thing for the Government and 
other agencies to do is to instill confidence 
in the consumer.” 

Robert Rosenthal, 250 East 176th Street, 
ticket broker: “Too much. This is a normal 
period, a shakedown from the crazy times 
we have gone through. Abnormalities are 
being corrected. Too much Government 
spending will get us back to abnormality, 
where too many guys were getting a free 
ride. Let us get back to a merit basis.” 

Herbert J. Simmonds, Rye, manufacturer: 
“Its very difficult for the Government to 
know whether it is doing too much or too 
little. Too much spending will result in 
uncontrolled inflation. It-is better to let 
the laws of economics take their natural 
course. Fewer people will be hurt.” 

Tom Ferrara; East 45th Street, restaura- 
teur;: “I am frankly worried about too much 
Government spending. We are in a vicious 
cycle, If the Government spends more 
money, taxes must go up. Then the unions 
will demand more money and prices will fol- 
low wages. So we will find ourselves back 
where we came from with even more in- 
flation.” 

I. Neil Thompson, Huntington, district 
manager: I am afraid the Government will 
spend too much and do too little in other 
ways. That is because the recession is iow 
psychological. The ple should forget 
their fears and spend a little money. That 
is a lot better for them than more inflation.” 

Raymond Hoffman, First Avenue, plumb- 
ing and heating contractor: “Too much. In 
my opinion, the politicians in Washington 
do not give a damn for the country. Ali 
they tre interested in is getting reelected. 
Various blocs will make deals with each 
other for more spending. They will spend 
my last dime‘and yours.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
America are proud of the wonderful 
spirit and remarkable progress our friend 
and neighbor, Israel, has made in her 
first 10 years. 

We salute the courageous people of 
Israel and wish you well as you enter 
your second decade of achievement: 

[From Near East Report of April 1, 1948] 

ISRAEL’s 10TH YEAR 


Israel will celebrate its 10th anniversary on 
April 24. The accompanying statistics are 
convincing evidence of unique achievement. 
The figures leap upward. They can be un- 
derstood only against the background of 
history. 

The generation of Jews which is now build- 
ing Israel survived the Hitler holocaust which 
took the lives of 6 million men, women, and 
children. The survivors of the concentra- 
tion camps who reached Israel are moved by 
the urgent compulsion to make up for the 
lost years and to win security for the future. 

The Jews of the Western Hemisphere who 
lived through the Hitler tragedy were shocked 
by the incapacity of the democratic world to 
stop Hitlerism. In the last decade they have 
helped Israel to become @ sanctuary in which 
Jews could lead a normial, free, and secure 
existence. 

HAVEN OF REFUGE 


The extraordinary immigration brought 
Jews out of the displaced persons camps in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy immediately 
after World War II; lifted Jews on a flying 
carpet from medieval Yemen; transferred the 
oldest Jewish community in the world out 
of ancient Babylon; ended second-class citi- 
zenship in the squalid mellahs of north Afri- 
ca; reenacted the exodus from Egypt, and 
provided a haven for Jews from behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Prior to Israel’s establishment, between 
1919 and 1948, Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine was preponderantly from Europe (79.6 
percent) while the Middle East produced 
only 8.7 percent. Since Israel’s establish- 
ment, 43.3 percent came from Europe, 31.5 
percent came from Asia, 24.4 percent from 
Africa, .08 percent from North and South 
America. In the last 2 years, the immigrants 
came primarily from strife-torn north Africa, 
from Hungary and from other countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Immigration cannot possibly continue at 
the past rate because the sources are drying 
up. Very few of the 5 million Jews of the 
United States have any intention of emigrat- 
ing to Israel; there are not many Jews left in 
the Arab countries or in the satellite coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. And the 3 
million Jews of the Soviet Union are held 
virtual prisoners. Their opportunities for 
escape are faint. Thus, on March 25, the 
leading Soviet cultural newspaper, Sovet- 
skaya Kultura, in a long statement attacking 
Israel, warned Soviet Jews against migration 
to Israel, charging that Israel was estab- 
lished as a result of the deception of mil- 
lions Of persons urged to leave their native 
countries. 

Israel itself, like most of its newcomers 
was poverty-stricken, and the resettlement 
was a costly undertaking. If Israel had been 
called upon merely to develop its economy 
for the 800,000 Jews and Arabs who lived 
there in 1948, it might have needed very 
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little outside assistance. But to achieve the 
staggering task of receiving, rehabilitating 
and resettling more than 900,000 immi- 
grants, Israel, like other countries which 
have been host to large-scale immigration, 
had to spend far more than it could produce. 
The new nation had to raise approximately 
$2 billion. This has come from reparations 
from West Germany which agreed to pay 
$822 million over a 12-year period; from the 
free gifts of the Jewish communities of the 
United States of America, such as the un- 
precedented UJA; from the sale of Israel 
bonds; and from the generosity of the United 
States Government and its people. 

The total of American aid now exceeds 
$540 million in loans and grants. This large 
investment has brought concrete results. 
The Israelis have raced to integrate them- 
selves and to become economically independ- 
ent. Economists have found much to criti- 
cize in their economy (the Israeli’s are their 
own sternest critics), yet observers have 
testified to Israel’s progress. ~ 

DEVELOPMENT 


In its current MSA presentation, the Ad- 
ministration points out that 20 new in- 
dependent nations have come into being 
since World War II. Half have a per capita 
income of less than $100, while 7 have 
a per capita of less than $200. Israel is at 
the top of the list with a per capita income 
of more than $500, while Malaya is next 
with $310 and Lebanon with $258. 

Another appraisal of Israel's progress was 
given in Washington on January 31, at the 
annual conference of the Middle East In- 
stitute by Professor A. J. Meyer, the associate 
director of the Center of Middle Eastern 
Studies at Harvard University. Referring to 
the Israel Government’s development pro- 
gram, Dr. Meyer declared that the country 
has pushed ahead at an extraordinary rate. 
He said: 

“Israel’s real gross national product per 
capita rose by 25 percent (an average of 6 
percent yearly) from 1950 to 1954 despite 
massive immigration and a large-scale in- 
fiation. Through this same period the coun- 
try invested at 20-30 percent of gross na- 
tional product and increased productivity at 
per worker approximately twice as fast as 
per capita product—at about 12 percent per 
year.” 

Thus, there has been a determined effort 
to irrigate Israel’s barren and eroded soils. 
The land under cultivation in this period of 
the state’s development has increased from 
400,000 acres to 950,000 acres. Israel is now 
producing about 70 percent of its own food. 


BARRIERS TO PROGRESS 


Israel’s economic problems have been com- 
plicated by the refusal of her neighbors to 
make peace. Israel has been compelled to 
maintain a highly trained and well-equipped 
army—a severe Grain on her resources. 
(While the United States has given Israel 
large-scale economic aid, it has never given 
Israel military assistance such as it has 
extended to her Arab neighbors, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia.) In addi- 
tion, the Arab economic boycott has affected 
Israel’s economy. If the Arabs had been 
willing to make peace with Israel from the 
beginning, there would have been a normal 
interdependence. Israel would have pur- 
chased agricultural commodities from her 
next-door neighbors in a complenientary ex- 
change for the products of her factories. 
But the boycott and blockade have raised 
Israel's costs since she has had to buy and 
sell in expensively distant markets. 
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ample, have been exporting their skills tp 
\ other lands. 

A major factor in widening Israel's horizon 
of friendship and trade was the e 
the Egyptian blockade of the Straits of 
and the firm stand of the United 
and other great maritime powers in assert. 
ing the international character of that 
waterway. 


These obstacles have had the effect of 
spurring Israel to greater effort and within 
the last year or two, Israel has been expand- 
ing trade relations with countries like Japan, 
Ghana, Burma, and other newly established 
nations in Asia and Africa. The Israelis, who 
have begun to acquire some technical pro- 
ficiency from American teaching and ‘ex- 


Summary of American aid to Israel 


{In millions of dollars} 
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1 Israel has repaid $33.5 million in principal and $28.6 million in interest on this loan, 
2 Israel is negotiating for $15 million from Development Loan Fund. 


nomic development and mutual defense, an 
early peace is unlikely. 

Israel’s economic problems have an inti- 
mate relationship with the political question 
because Arab leaders who have relied on the 
boycott and blockade as weapons to hafass 
and weaken Israel in the past, will persist 
in that campaign until they are compelled 
to acknowledge that Israel will be able to 
surmount its economic difficulties. 

The Arabs watch eagerly for any sign of 
a decline of America’s support, whether it 
be in the sale of Israel bonds, in contribu- 
tions to UJA, or in the American-aid pro- 
gram. (This year, the administration in- 
creased the Israel aid program in acknowl- 
edgment of the needs and opportunities in 
Israel, and in disregard of the Arab boycott.) 

The record of Israel’s achievements and 
the promise of Israel's future show quite 
clearly that the friendship of the American 
people has been the most indispensable and 
the most significant souree of Israel's 
strength. Nothing is more important than 
American friendship in any consideration of 
the prospects of Israel’s survival and ultimate 
peace. 


HOPE FOR PEACE 


The two major questions which confront 
Israel are economic development and mili- 
tary security. Reparations from Germany 
are scheduled to end by 1964, and by 1961 
the Israelis will have to begin to redeem 
bonds which were first marketed in 1951. 
Israel leaders are now giving sober considera- 
tion to the problems which will arise as these 
obligations come due and sources of income 
are curtailed. . 

The economic issue is linked closely with 
peace. All free-world diplomats would like 
to see an Arab-Israel peace settlement, but 
there is widespread skepticism over the pros- 
pects of any change in the situation as long 
as the Soviet Union continues its penetra- 
tion of Asia, the Near East, and Africa, and 
lavishes political support on the Arab cause. 

Accordingly, unless there is some revolu- 
tionary change in the Near East which will 
enable one or the other of the contending 
Arab factions to recognize that Israel is a 
permanent part of the landscape and that 
it is in their best interests to reach coopera- 
tion and understanding with Israel for eco- 


Israel’s progress in 10 years 
{Dollars in millions] 
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Israel’s progress in 10 years—Continued 
THE GROWTH 













Agriculture (1,000 acres) Industrial 
Electric production 
consumption} (at current 
, (million prices In 
Cultivated kilowatt- millions of 
hours) Israel 
pounds) 


DECADE IN ISRAEL 
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Water consumption —.............--.. 
Gross national product... .. 
National income (per capita) 
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-| 10 ships—14,000 tons 


1,200,000,000 cubic meters, 

$1, 101,000,000 (1956). 

$550 (1956). 

35 ships—250,000 tons (600,000 
tons by 1960). 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, Congressman ALFRED E. SANT- 
ANGELO, on March 19, 1958, spoke to the 
Boys’ Club of New York alumni on a 
very important subject, Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Congressman SANTANGELO, 
while a State senator in New York, was 
selected as a member of the Temporary 
Commission on Youth and Delinquency. 
This commission made a thorough study 
of the problem throughout the State of 
New York, and as a result, Congressman 
SANTANGELO has become intimately fa- 
Miliar with many aspects of this trou- 
blesome problem. His speech furnishes 
& keen analysis of the causes, preven- 
tion, and control of juvenile delinquency, 
and will, I know, prove interesting and 
Stimulating reading: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rolnitzky, Mr. Capra, 
Members of the Boys’ Club Alumni of New 
York, I am very pleased to speak to you on 
& subject which demands the most Serious 
attention of all people in our community. 
At the outset, I want to compliment this 
Organization for providing the opportunities 
for personal development for the youth of 
our city and permitting children to develop 

lves culturally and physically. You 
demonstrate the essence of a succéssful life, 


a sound mind in a sound body. I take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to men like Peter 
Capra, your director, a dedicated citizen who 
is giving his time, attention, and energy 
toward your programs. I salute your mem- 
bership and alumni who are providing the 
scholarships to all children regardless of 
race or religious .background in secondary 
education and in colleges. If we had more 
men like your members, our city would be 
a better place in which to live. 

I desire to speak to you about the broad 
subject of juvenile delinquency. I wish to 
talk about the nature, the extent of the 
problem, its causes, prevention, and control. 
More claptrap, hogwash, and balderdash has 
been uttered about juvenile. delinquency, 
that as a result there exists a mass of con- 
fusion and loose bricks lying all around 
without any construction. 


NATURE OF PROBLEM 


The problem of juvenile delinquency forms 
a daily part of our newspaper reading. It 
is a common source of anxiety among par- 
ents, adults, and scary females. It is a fre- 
quent subject of discussion in the pulpit, in 
the lecture hall, the classroom, the clinics, 
and in meetings where the most wonderful 
asset of our life, our children, are seriously 
considered. 

Each group tends to view the problem’in 
terms of its own particular area of concern, 
whether it be law, religion and morality, 
social organization or personality develop- 
ment. In talking of juvenile delinquency, I 
am talking about persons under the age of 
21 years whose conduct includes all unlawful 
or persistently antisocial behavior. 

Certainly the problem is a legal problem. 
It involves provisions of law, statutes for 
their punishment and for their treatment. 
Certainly it is a moral and religious problem 
also, involving values by which men order 
their lives and their conduct, Certainly also 
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it is a social problem, involving a threat to a 
stable society by children who are malad- 
justed and antisocial. Finally it is a prob- 
lem of personal development that affects not 
only the individual delinquent himself, but- 
also the church, the home, the school, the 
health services, the character-development 
agencies, and other community groups. 
Adding it all together, it is a challenge. 
That challenge we accept. 


EXTENT OF PROBLEM 


To read the newspapers, one would think 
the youth of our country is in revolution, 


_that they have run riot, and that rebels with- 


out causes have taken over the Government. 
Newspapers for their own personal gain have 
glorified and dramatized the problem to such 
an extent that the public and even.the world 


. believes that our country is basically morally 


rotten and that our rottenness has permeated 
our children. The facts belie such impres- 
sions. Statistics show that 1 out of 161 
children comes to the attention of the courts. 
Six and two-tenths out of 1,000 are involved 
in acts of juvenile delinquency. This 
amounts to six-tenths of 1 percent. Other 
statistics increase the amount to tremendous 
proportions of 2 percent of our youth. At 
any rate, 98 percent of our children walk 
through the corridor of life called adoles- 
cence without running into trouble or beat- 
ing their heads against the walls. We are 
not concerning ourselves here with the 98 
percent, but with those 2 percent. 

On a nationwide basis, delinquency in- 
creased from 1940 to 1954 at a rate of 102 per- 
cent. The high level of juvenile delinquency 
was reached during the war years and de- 
clined through 1948. The increase between 
1948 and 1954 was 58 percent. While our 
child population increased by 13 percent 
from 1948 to 1954, juvenile delinquency in 
that same period increased by 58 percent, or 
approximately 4 times the growth of the 
rate of increase of our youth. In the State 
of New York, the total increase of juvenile 
delinquency from 1940 to 1954 was 37 per- 
cent, as compared to a national average of 
102 percent. Obviously the city of New 
York is not the den of iniquity that certain 
people portray it. My experience on the 
Temporary Commission on Youth and Delin- 
quency disclosed that juvenile delinquency 
was relatively higher in urban centers than 
in rural centers or communities. The na- 
ture of the acts of delinquency also differed 
in these communities. 

While there has been a relatively small 
proportion of young people involved in acts 
of delinquency and the rate of increase has 
not been of mountainous proportions, the 
instruments of evil and destruction which 
the children have in their possession and 
which they use in the perpetration of their 
horrible deeds have frightened and terror- 
ized our community. While the numbers 
are small, nonetheless we must give serious 
consideration to and examine thoroughly 
our legal practices and our social measures. 


THE CAUSES 


There is no one cause for juvenile delin- 
quency. There are many and varied causes. 
My conclusion has been that the major 
causes are as follows: 

1. A breakdown in respect for authority, 
both for the State and for the family. 

2. There is a breakdown in the family, 
because of increasing divorces, the absence 
of parents from the home and its corollary, 
a lack of love and affection. Of course, we 
also find in certain instances, a smother love 
of the overly protective parent which brings 
about juvenile delinquency. 

8. Thirdly, and most important, the youth 
of our country have a feeling of frustration, 
of not being wanted. This feeling gives rise 
to a rebellion within them, so that they are 
truly rebels without causes. They experience 
a feeling of not being wanted in the home, 
in the school group or in the community. 
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They struggle for recognition and desire to 
be recognized in some form or another. 
As a resident of this town, New York, I 
have looked about and seen a breakdown in 
respect for authority. The young boy is 
a mimic and just as we see God in our own 
image—just as the Negro sees God as a 
Negro and the mouse visualizes God as a bat, 
so do the young men adore the apparently 
prosperous and influential people around 
him. When a young boy sees a racketeer 
sporting around in a flashy car, with a quick 
buck for spending in a local bar or bistro, he 
is overwhelmed with admiration and perhaps 
seeks to emulate that character. The book- 
maker on the corner or the policy runner 
who is always ready with a roll has his influ- 
ence on the kid playing ball in the street. The 
young boy who sees the cop get his payoff 
from the bookmaker or policy runner thinks 
that all cops are crooked and dishonest and 
that if he should get into trouble he too could 
pay and get off unscathed. He is in for a 
rude awakening When he finds that except 
for the practices connected with gambling, 
cops are inherently honest and will arrest 
and prosecute crimes of violence, larceny and 
homicide. The young man who is fortunate 
enough to live on the same block as does 
a baseball or other athletic star is living 
in the proper climate. He seeks to emulate 
or imitate that athlete. If fortunately the 
boy lives on the same street as a Perry 
Como or Jerry Lewis or similar great enter- 
tainer, he aspires to be one of them. Our 
economic ghettos and our trend toward com- 
munities where only the poor live and where 
there is not a variety of people, tends to 
eliminate the opportunity for helpful idola- 
try and hero worship. Few children admire 
lawyers because on the street lawyers may 
be considered shysters and not great men. 


We as lawyers must look inward to see’ 


whether or not we are carrying out our part 
of our destiny, that is, to be an inspiration 
to the young man on the street corner and 
on the street. 

In my own opinion, I believe that our mass 
mediums are instrumental, more instrument- 
al than I care to admit, in the provocation 
and spread of juvenile delinquency. A 
young man’s mind is inflamed by newspaper 
stories of shootings, killings, and gang wars. 
If he does not get the idea from the street 
corner, he picks it up from the newspapers 
and televisions Recently on television was 
publicized the making of “zip’”’ guns, together 
with the method of making them. I, for one, 
never knew how to make a “Zip” gun and 
learned the technique on TV. I am sure that 
thousands of boys also saw the same display. 
Newspapers inveigh against the horror maga- 
zines, but I believe that the yellow jour- 
nalists and the tabloids have-created more 
harm than they realize as a result of their 
publicity, they unwittingly glorify the young 
hoodlum. 

Our Constitution guarantees freedom of 
the but the press has failed to regulate its 
own publications. The press contributes in 
more ways than one toward the climate of 
juvenile delinquency and in many instances 
by its publicity destroys the residue of good 
within a boy and by its quixotic attacks at 
windmills prevent public officials at times 
from doing what is right for fear of being 
pilloried and destroyed. 


—~ PREVENTION 


The problem today is, what are we going 


go to to prevent juvenile delinquency? My 
solution is to restore respect for authority 
and to instill in the youth of our country a 
feeling of belonging, with a desire to do good. 

We must restore the responsibility to the 
persons and the places where it can do the 
most good and where by nature and circum- 
stances the most can be accomplished, We 
must restore responsibility to the parents. 
This is a primary responsibility. You are all 
aware that where the parents pay attention 
to their children and where they are at home 
sharing in common pleasures, there is less 
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apt to be outbreaks of delinquency. Because 
of broken homes, children are thrown into 
the streets, torn between conflicting interests. 
As a result of the hearings held by the New 
York State Temporary Commission on Youth 
and Delinquency, I introduced a bill which 
became the law of the State of New York 
and which unfortunately our social minded 
judges are not inclined to enforce. This bill 
provided that when a young man got into 
trouble, a judge of the domestic relations 
court could call the parents in and impose 
conditions upon the parents, which were 
reasonably calculated to prevent the recur- 
rance of juvenile delinquency. Where the 
parents willfully disobeyed the conditions 
imposed by the court, the court could im- 
pose a fine or sentence on the parent. Fore- 
warned is being forearmed and while’a parent 
may have an excuse because he did not know 
where his children were, once he has been 
apprised he must assume that duty of con-, 
trolling that which his own acts created. 


That solution, of course, is not a cure- 
all. We also must restore teacher responsi- 
bility. The teaching profession has been 
struggling for decent wages and for better 
educational plants. Our public schools are 
overcrowded. Teachers fear the disciplining 
of children because they fear they will lose 
their jobs, which means their bread and 
butter. I for one would strengthen the 
hands of the teachers by permitting them 
to exercise discipline, to use the rod where 
the occasion permitted it and to grant im- 
munity to the teachers for their disciplinary 
action. Boys who know that teachers may 
utilize the rod are less Hkely to challenge 
their authority. Parents are to blame be- 
cause they fail to support a teacher who 
stands in loco parentis when the teacher and 
child come into conflict. I would require 
parents to give permission to teachers to 
practice discipline in accordance with their 
judgment. Where the parent refuses to give 
such consent, I would authorize the teach- 
ers to expell the children or call the parents 
to book because of the child’s lack of respect, 
intransigence or belligerence. Some people 
may say that schools are overcrowded and 
that teachers cannot cope with overcrowded 
classes. That is a lame excuse. I take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the parochial 
schools. They too are overcrowded but in 
the main there is no disciplinary problem in 
these schools. Children in parochial schools 
are encouraged to participate in school plays, 
choral groups, games and speeches. The 
parents are also called upon, ad nauseum, to 
share the children’s activities and to view 
the results of their children’s histrionic tal- 
ents. The enforced attendance by parents 
at these functions creates both interest and 
a common endeavor which promotes under- 
standing, affection, love and respect one for 
the other. The public schools-ean well profit 
from this example. However, 
afraid to talk about parochial schools and 
their methods because of the fear that one 
is recommending a union of church and 
state. ’ 

A young man’s leisure hours are @ source 
of temptation and a climate in which he 
can get into trouble. They are supplement- 
ary to the home and to the school. Keep 
a boy busy in sports and activities and you 
Will normally keep him out of trouble. He 
should be encouraged to participate in school 
and also out of school in baseball, basket- 
ball, chess, and other activities. I cannot 
Pay too much tribute to organizations such 
as the Boys Club, who fill in the hours for 
young men to provide stimulation and joint 
activity, who give the young men a feeling 
of belonging and recognize an achievement 
regardless of its importance. The Big 
Brother movement is a tremendous life in 
our area. The Boy Scouts of America do a 
yeoman job and give the boys an opportun- 
ity to participate and also to receive vaca- 
tions in the country, away from the sultry 
heat of the city streets. : 





people are * 


Our parks give needed recreational fag. 
ities but for the poor boy they are tog far 
away and not accessible. The pla 
in the housing communities afford 
opportunity and better avenues of 
of energies. We have very few tennis 
and our playgrounds in the county of New 
York are not easily accessible to the teen. 
ager. In the rural sections, I have 
with pleasure the efficacy of the 4-H clubs 
which provide for a development of skijjs 
and ready outlets for the young man’s ep. 
ergy. The Police Athletic League renders 
a great deal of sérvice and affords various 
outlets to the ‘young boys. Of course ql 
these activities cater to the great bulk of 
oup youth, ‘the 98 percent. Our job ig ig 
take care of the other one-half of 1 t 9 
percent of the boys who are juvenile delip. 
quents. The police department can be of 
great assistance and can make or break g 
young man with its understanding. Whole. 
sale arrests and roundups by scary police 
officers, who lock up groups of boys who 
are overly active but not criminals do not 
help the situation. Police Officers, before 
coming into the force, should receive courses 
on psychology. More foot patrolmen would 
be of great assistance because the greatest 
deterrent either to crime or juvenile delin. 
quency is the presence of a bluecoat walk. 
ing up and down the street making himself 
part of the community life. 

The courts can be of great assistance, I 
think everything should be done to prevent 
that first arrest and judges, many of them 
who have understanding, will dismiss cases 
so that there shall be no arrest but onlya 
scolding. Lawyers can also prevent crime 
by talking to these juvenile delinquents as 
“dutch uncles.” While they think their job 
is.to “beat the rap,” I think we as lawyers 
have a duty to ourselves and to the children 
to moralize with them and to en 
them to stay out of future mischief. 


Government can, provide an expanded 
housing program, for low-income people 
which provides decent accommodations. 
While a poor home is not a certain source of 
juvenile delinquency, decent housing accom- 
modations do not embitter children of their 
surroundings and we can at least provide 
these with modern utilities and decent sani- 
tary conditions. 

The Federal Government, the State and the 
city can also assist. The Federal, Govern- 
ment can give grants-in-aid to support pro- 
grams which are designed to encourage the 
development and growth of children. The 
Division of Juvenile delinquency in the Fed- 
eral Government is understaffed and under- 
manned and while it performs a valuable 
function, it can be expanded., The State of 
New York, as a result of a bill which I in- 
troduced, has created a permanent State 
Youth Commission, under the chairmanship 
of Mark McClosky. It is the function of the 
State Youth Commission to coordinate State 
governmental programs, ‘to work with the 
local communities in promoting and @&- 
panding recreational centers, programs, and 
to provide the funds for local groups 
are working in this‘common struggle to pre- 


vent and eliminate juvenile delinquency. 


The city of New York, by opening the school 
playgrounds after school, has been doing 4 
great job not only through its educational 
system but also through its police 
ment. There are many other methods of 
preventing it, but each one of us has the 
responsibility to set an example by being 
models of virtue and still comport ourselves 
as human beings. 
REHABILITATION 


We talk a great deal about rehabilitating 


offender, pats owas Se ee 
tually. The famous Gl made a survey 


and found out that within 5 years 85 per 
cent of the. children who -were guilty of 


delinquency repeated and 
again. This is a horrible indictment of ou 
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tem. We little realize that when a boy 
into trouble he is actually condemned 
to menial employment. and to second-rate 
citizenship. Every agency of government 
interposes its strength to keep this child 
from becoming @ useful citizen and losing 
pimself in the anonymity of every day life. 
A boy, after making a mistake, receives the 
plessing of our youthful offender law, gets 
q break and, being released, resolves to walk 
the straight and narrow path. He applies 
for a job—civil service closes its doors to 
him. He cannot become a police officer be- 
cause the police department under the lead- 
ership of its police commissioner not only 
refuses 2ppointments to boys who have made 
one mistake but also extends the principle 
of refusing appointment to a boy whose 
father has been a convict. The boy cannot 
even get a job cleaning the streets because 
civil service will not approve or certify him 
as qualified. He cannot get a liquor license 
because the ABC and the State liquor board 
will refuse him a license. He cannot even 
become a barber because that requires a 
license. If his crime has been a serious one, 
the docks and waterfront are closed to him. 
The State civil service also closes its doors. 
He can’t get a Government clerical job—the 
Post Office Department will not even let him 
carry letters. The electricians and plumb- 
ers deny him, as a license is required. If he 
wants to drive a truck, he needs a driver’s 
license and perhaps he cannot even get a 
driver's license. Even if he wants to be a 
grocer, he finds himself handicapped, be- 
cause he might need a beer license and 
can't get it. Where is he to turn? He can 
only hold jobs which are menial and which 
pay little. The road back is difficult. Not 
only are obstacles put in front of him by 
the State and Federal Governments, but now 
the New York City Housing Authority has 
adopted a program to evict the families of 
boys who have gotten into trouble. One 
hundred and seventy families have been 
evicted and many others are threatened with 
eviction. 

During my senatorial career in the New 
York State Senate I made a recommendation 
and introduced a bill which redefined the 
term “arrest.” A person who has been ad- 
judicated a juvenile delinquent or youthful 
offender should not be considered as a per- 
son having been arrested. In this way, a 
boy would be able to say truthfully, as on a 
civil service questionnaire, that he has never 
been arrested. We public officials will not 
take the responsibility to give a juvenile 
delinquent or youthful offender a chance to 
gain. public employment. We act this way 
because we know that if the boy transgresses 
once again a newspaper will call for the 
Tfemoval of this public official. It requires 
courage for a public official to give such a 
boy an opportunity in public employment 
and there are very few with such courage. 
Despite these obstacles some boys re- 
habilitate themselves. I salute them. 

Members of the boys club, it has been a 
Privilege and a pleasure for me to talk with 
you and if I have been too long please be- 
lieve that I feel like Mark Twain who was 
talled upon to speak, and after making a 
long speech, said: “Please forgive the length 
of my speech, I didn’t have time a prepare a 
short one.” 





Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
0 extend my remarks in the Recor», I 
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include an address delivered by our col- 
league, the Honorable Epwin E. WILLIs, 
of Louisiana, to the Louisiana State Bar 
Association meeting at Alexandria, La., 
in November 1957, on the subject of Trial 
by Jury. Representative Wits is a 
member of the Judiciary Committee and 
one of the most able and learned lawyers 
in the House of Representatives. His 
address deals with a subject that is fun- 
damental, and the subject and the ad- 
dress should be of concern to every Mem- 
ber of the Congress, as well as to the 
people of the country generally. 
Iconcur wholeheartedly with the views 
so ably expressed by Representative 
Wilts. The jury trial is one of our 
most cherished and privileged posses- 
sions, and it is imperative that it be held 
sacred. I regret to have to say that 
there are a number of organizations in 
the country which have litle or no re- 
gard for the principles of liberty upon 
which this country is based. I agree 
with Mr. Wiis that in all criminal 
prosecutions a man has an indubitable, 
inalienable, and indefeasible right to be 
confronted with his accusers and wit- 
nesses, to call for evidence in his behalf, 
and to a speedy trial by an impartial jury 
of his vicinage, without whose unani- 
mous consent he cannot be found guilty. 
The address of Mr. WI. Is is as follows: 
(By Edwin Willis) 


The origin of trial by jury is disputed by 
historians. It is evident, however, that 
the principle of trial by jury emanated from 
the sense of justice and fair play of our an- 
cestors. This is clear when one studies the 
forms of trials that existed among all na- 
tions in primitive times. 

As far back as the ancient days of the 
Greek and Roman emperors we can discern 
modes for the settlement of disputes which 
resemble our concept of modern juries. The 
Roman tribunal was somewhat similar to 
the modern jury but they employed men 

of legal knowledge in place of a 
formal judge. The Romans also had a pro- 
cedure comparable to our present system 
for challenging jurors. 

The old custom of the Roman emperor in 
summoning before him persons who lived 
in the neighborhood to declare under oath 
their knowledge with respect to facts of pub- 
lic interest was indeed the germ of the 
modern trial by jury. 

RIGHT OF EXAMINATION 


In the early Middle Ages this Roman pro- 
cedure was employed on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions by Frankish bishops and by Charle- 
maine and the other Frankish kings in 
connection with civil issues. Some centuries 
later we find virtually the same custom in 
the inquisition processes employed by the 
Norman dukes. 

I digress to point out another right which 
not only implements the jury system, but 
without which jury trial would be com- 
pletely ineffective. I refer to the right of 
an accused to confront and cross-examine 
his accusers. We have it on highest author- 
ity that this particular right was derived 
directly from the Romans. Except for it, 
one of the most courageous and profound of 
all the early Christians would have been 
doomed to die on the cross, as did the 
‘Master befére him. 

At the second trial of St. Paul before 
Festus, the so-called witnesses did not tes- 
tify. Instead Tertullus, the orator, made 
this argument: 

“We have found this man to be a pest, a 
promoter of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world, and a ringleader of 
the sedition of the Nazarene sect.” 

Paul said, “I am standing at the tribunal 
of Caesar; there I ought to be tried. To the 
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Jews I have done no wrong, as thou thyself 
very well knowest. For if I have done any 
wrong or committed a crime deserving of 
death, I do not refuse to die. But if there 
is no ground to their charges against me, no 
one can give me up to them; I appeal to 
Caesar.” 

Then Festus, the Roman governor, made 
this ruling: 

“Thou hast appealed to Caesar; to Caesar 
thou shalt go * * * Romans are not ac- 
customed to give any man up before the 
accused has met his accusers face to face 
and has been given a chance to defend him- 
self against the charges.” 

But, regardless of the true origin of trial 
by jury, there is no dispute that the system, 
as we know it today in America, was de- 
rived from England. 

During the reign of Alfred the Great, 
from 871 to 901 A. D., we can find semblance 
of settlement of disputes by juries. But 
the common-law system of trial by jury de- 
veloped from the 10th to the 16th centuries. 
William the Conqueror employed the jury 
system, as it existed in 1085, in compiling 
the Doomsday Book. 

In the early days trial by jury was not 
a matter of right, but merely a privilege, 
to be granted or withheld as a favor of 
the King. Henry II did encourage jury 
trials during his reign in the latter half 
of the 12th century. He also employed a 
jury for indicting those individuals who had 
violated the King’s peace by the commission 
of serious crime. 

During this period of development the 
function of the jury was not to render a 
verdict but to supply evidence on oath as 
witnesses do today. The ancient jury was 
very similar to our modern concept of the 
grand jury, to the extent that the evidence 
amounted to an indictment. 

Until the 13th century, however, this 
indictment by the jury was followed by a 
trial by ordeal, battle or comporgation. It 
was dissatisfaction with such modes of trial, 
and the opposition of the church, which 
finally led to the acceptance of the opinion 
of a. second jury, a deciding one. Here we 
see a resemblance of our petit jury. 


MODERN SYSTEM 


The abuses of King John resulted in 
changing the privilege of a trial by jury to 
a right. This ended the practice of selling 
and buying writs, which had flourished 
under him. The Magna Carta, granted at 
Runnymede in 1215, provided that no free 
man should be impoverished, dispossessed 
or in anyway detained, except by the fair 
judgment of his peers and according to the 
law of the land. Here was the true begin- 
ning of our system of trial by jury, as a 
fundamental right. ns 

The history of trial by jury during the 
Middle Ages is replete with incidents of 
abuse of, and hostility for, this system by 
kings and their ministers. They converted 
the process of attaint, which was originally 
devised to provide extra protection for the 
accused and to be a royal weapon against 
the corruption of justice, into an attack on 
the jury itself. Thus, if they considered a 
verdict by a jury unjust, they preferred 
charges against its members and tried them 
before the star-chamber court, which func- 
tioned without a jury. That court over the 
years became an instrument for religious 
and political persecution. That institution, 
with its denial of a jury trial, was one of the 
main causes for the downfall of Charles I 
and his ultimate beheading. 

In 1641, when Parliament obtained the 
upper hand, one of its first acts was to 
abolish the star-chamber court and to assert 
the right of every Englishman to a fair and 
open judgment by his peers. It also abol- 
ished the right to punish jurors for verdicts 
considered to be unjust, and substituted 
therefor the remedy of a new trial. Actions 
of attaint were prohibited in 1670 in the 
famous Bushell case when a judge at- 
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tempted to imprison a whole jury for a ver- 
dict with which he disagreed. 

There were other instances of intimidation 
of juries during these years. The actions of 
bloody Judge Jeffries were notorious. How- 
ever, public acceptance and confidence in 
the verdicts of juries overcame all such at- 
tacks. Able and courageous leaders of the 
English bar, such as Erskine, Coke, Bacon, 
Burke, and Fox led the fight to preserve the 
sanctity of jury verdicts. 

During and after the French Revolution, 
fear of revolutionary elements led to repres- 
sive censorship and limitations of civil lib- 
erties in England. In 1793 habeas corpus 
in certain cases was suspended. Fox led 
the movement which resulted in repealing 
the suspension. 

POWERS EXTENDED 


In 1792, Fox had also been responsible for 
@ new libel law which extended the power 
of juries to decide the whole case, both as to 
the law and the fact. Here, indeed, was a 
victory for democracy and trial by jury. And 
since the beginning of the 19th century, 
there has been very little threat to the right 
of trial by jury in criminal cases in England. 

The old adage that distance lends enchant- 
ment did not apply among the American 
colonists in their relationship with the Eng- 
lish Crown. Although the same conditions 
on the whole prevailed in colonial America 
as in 18th century England, with respect to 
the administration of justice and trial by 
jury, the attitude of the colonists was from 
the beginning different. Being in no posi- 
tion to fear feudal exactions of exploitations, 
the colonists looked upon the king not as 
their protector but rather as the potential 
aggressor upon their rights. In this spirit 
they protested every effort to curtail trial 
by jury as an act of tyranny. 

Thus the English Parliament passed the 
famous Navigation Acts and in 1696 reor- 
ganized the admiralty courts so as to better 
cope with flagrant smuggling in and out of 
the Colonies. These admiralty courts, how- 
ever, were not part of the traditional com- 
mon law system and did not provide for a 
trial by jury. As a result, English or Eng- 
lish-appointed judges frequently sentenced 
American seamen and merchants arbitrari- 
ly. The more effective these’ courts became, 
the more the colonists resented them, and 
the more they came to insist upon trial by 
jury as a fundamental right. 

The Stamp- Act of 1764, offensive enough 
in its imposition of taxation without repre- 
sentation, added insult to injury by provid- 
ing that all violators were to be tried in the 
admiralty courts where trial by jury is not 
provided. The Americans did not accept the 
British view that Parliament was completely 
sovereign, and could constitutionally pass 
any measure it chose. In their eyes, the 
Stamp Act was, among other things, a clear 
effort to bypass and thus to deprive them of 
the right to trial by jury. The reaction 
against it was so strong that it prompted 
the Colonies to pass acts of nullification. 
The Virginia resolution, introduced by Pat- 
rick Henry, the Stamp Act Congress, and, 
above all, the boycott of all English mer- 
chandise, forced the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. 

This effort on the part of the English Par- 
liament to bypass jury trial was to be re- 
peated by the American Congress almost 200 
years later in connection with so-called civil 
rights legislation, except that equity instead 
~ of admiralty courts were to be the instru- 
ment. 

The final British effort to tamper with the 
traditional trial by jury in the colonies 
came with the misnamed act for the impar- 
tial administration of justice. This was one 
of the intolerable acts passed in 1744 as a 
realiatory measure for the Boston Tea Party. 
This act provided that certain offenders were 
to be transported to England for trial there. 
This repudiation of the colonists’ own right 
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to judge their fellow citizens was one of the 
last acts which made reconciliation with 
England impossible, and thus provoked the 
war for American independence. 


RIGHT PRESERVED 


It was in the light of this background that 
the Founding Fathers were determined to 
preserve and perpetuate the jury system 
when our Constitution was adopted. 

It is illuminating to note, however, that 
there was no real controversy in respect to 
trial by jury in criminal cases. In fact, jury 
trial in criminal cases. was provided for in 
section 2 of article 3 of the original Con- 
stitution. The seventh provision of the Bill 
of Rights refers to trial by jury in civil cases. 
Here the colonists were erecting a barrier 
against extension of any power, even in civil 
cases, comparable to that which had been 
vested in and exercised by the admiralty 
courts: during the domination of England. 

Jefferson was in Paris at the time of the 
adoption of the original Constitution. Dur- 
ing the time of the great debates on the 
proposition to*atify the original instrument 
in the conventions of the several States, 
Jefferson wrote from Paris to a friend: 


“There are instruments for administering 
the government so clearly trustworthy that 
we should never leave the legislature at lib- 
erty to change them. The new Constitution 
has secured these in the executive and leg- 
islative departments, but not in the judi- 
ciary. It should have established trials by 
the people themselves, that is to say, by 
jury.” 

Accordingly, our forefathers imbedded 
jury trials even in civil cases as part of the 
Bill of Rights. And the constitutional 
guarantee of the right to jury trial has 
withstood the most severe stresses and 
strains in our turbulent history. 

Thus, the fear of the panic created by the 
French Revolution hit America with such 
force that it prompted the passage of the 
Alien and Sedition laws dealing with trea- 
son, and curtailing the right to criticize our 
Government. But devotion to the principle 
of trial by jury was so deeply imbedded in 
the minds of our ancestors that no one had 
the temerity to suggest the elimination of 
trial by jury under these laws. 


SYSTEM NEVER SUSPENDED 


In fact, in our entire history, when the 
greatest of threats have been leveled at the 
very existence of our Government itself, 
trial by jury has never been suspended; not 
even in wartime. It was preserved during 
the trying days of the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, the War Between the 
States, and through two world wars. 

It is this deep-rooted belief in trial by 
jury that is responsible for the law and 
jurisprudence to the effect that citizens 
cannot be tried by the military courts in 
this country. 

There is one exception, however, to this 
history of trial by jury in America, and that 
is during the reconstruction era. It was the 
most flagrant example in our history of a 
peacetime suspension of the right of trial by 
jury. It was accomplished by the establish- 
ment of military governments in areas where 
fighting had ended. But the excesses of the 
military g@vernors and of the carpetbaggers 
and scalawags who surrounded them aroused 
public hostility. This deliberate repudiation 
of all the philosophy upon which the Consti- 
tution was conceived caused the reconstruc- 
tion acts to be condemned by all men of 
good will. : 

EROSION OF RIGHTS 


Despite the provisions of the Bill of Rights, 
however, trial by jury has been -gradually 
eliminated in civil proceedings before so- 
called administrative bodies and tribunals. 
The Honorable David F. Maxwell, former 
president of the American Bar Association, 
had this to say on the subject: 


“For some time have been deeply eon. 
cerned by the insidious process which has 
been gradually eroding our right to triaj 
jury in civil cases. The right of trial by 
is firmly imbedded in the American system of 
jurisprudence and is as old as the coun 
itself. Reference to it is found in the Decjg. 
ration of Independence, which deplores the 
abuses and usurpation by George III ‘depriy. 
ing us in many cases of the benefits of 
by jury.’ Article VII of the Bill of Rights 
guarantees trial by jury ‘in suits at common 
law, where the value in controversy shall ex. 
ceed twenty dollars.’ 

“Yet, during the past half century, bit by 
bit, there has been a whittling away of jury 
jurisdiction. Arbitration has replaced the 
jury trial in many areas, notably in the mo- 
tion picture, building trades and textile in- 
dustries, and generally in the field of labor 
law. 


“Various administrative bodies and triby- 
nals, both on a Federal and State level, are 
determining. the rights of citizens in a man- 
ner affecting their everyday lives, without 
the benefit of juries. In Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, such a board is vested with autho 
to award damages in automobile accident 
cases on the basis of liability without fault, 
and there are many authorities in this coun- 
try advocating the adoption of a similar sys- 
tem here. The Compulsory Arbitration Act 
in Pennsylvania, adopted in 1952, provides 
that the trial court may, by appropriate 
rule, substitute arbitration for trial by jury 
when the amount in controversy is $1,000 
or less, and the constitutionality of the act 
has been upheld by the supreme court of 
that State.” 

As one of those who firmly believes in 
trial by jury, I, too, was concerned about 
recent attempts to limit and circumscribe 
this constitutional right of our people. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION 


Thus, we heard and learned a great deal 
about the precious right of trial by jury dur- 
ing the debates on so-called civil-rights leg- 
islation in the Congress last year. A dis- 
cussion of civil rights is, of course, beyond 
the scope of this assignment, but I mention 
our experience because it provided a new 
meaning to jury trials as a fundamental 
right. 

The question was not whether, after trial 
of an injunction suit on its merits, a per- 
son charged with contempt of court for vio- 
lating the injunction decree is entitled to 
be tried by jury. And no amout of specious 
argument by the proponents of the bill 
could make it so. The proposition was 
whether we should substitute an imitial civil 
remedy for a present criminal prosecution as 
was accomplished through the admiralty 
courts during colonial days. 

Thus, for the last 70 years or more & 
person charged with depriving another of 
any conceivable civil right, including his 


_right to vote, can be prosecuted and tried, 


but only before a jury of his peers. For 
saking principle for expediency, Mr. Brow- 
nell, the Attorney General of the United 
States, took the position, however, that the 
jury system is no longer to be trusted in 
so-called civil rights cases. 


NEW REMEDY CREATED 


Accordingly, a new remedy was created. 
But, mind you, the new cause of action & 
not granted to the persons aggrieved. It 
is to be exercised exclusively by the Attorney 
General. The class injunction suit is to be 
filed in the name of the United States 
against the people of a whole comm 
and the action can be brought without the 
consent and even over the protest of the 
parties at interest, a reprehensible practice 
for which a lawyer could be disbarred. 

Stated differently, the real issue wa 
whether Congress could, as a matter of good 
constitutional law, or should, as a matter of 
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cynical congressional policy, pervert equity 
as criminal tribunals. 
We did succeed in providing a jury trial in 
n criminal contempt proceedings which 
can result in imprisonment. From my point 
of view, the jury trial provision is far from 
satisfactory, but it was the best we could 
jmbed in the so-called civil rights bill. In 
any event, if this limited provision can serve 
as a challenge to succeeding Congresses and 
to the members of the bar to continue the 
+ against further erosion of jury trial 
as a fundamental right, I think our efforts 
will not have been in vain, 





Reports on Bills To Authorize the En- 
forcement of State Statutes Prescrib- 
ing Criminal Penalties for Subversive 
Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 
Mr.SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, sev- 


eral bills have been introduced to correct 
the so-called wrong of the Supreme 


* Court in connection with the case of 


Pennsylvania against Nelson. Much of 

the criticism against the Supreme Court 

is motivated by dissatisfaction with the 

Supreme Court’s decision and its liberal 

viewpoint. The Association of the Bar 

of the City of New York, after an ex- 
haustive study, opposed H. R. 977 and 

8. 654, which seeks to correct the 

Supreme Court’s decision in the case of 

Pennsylvania against Nelson. For those 

who seek an unbiased, unprejudiced 

viewpoint regarding the decision, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp the report of the bar of the city 

of New York, which opposes the enact- 

ment of the proposed legislation in H. R. 

$77 and S. 654. 

RzPorts ON BILLs To AUTHORIZE THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF STATE STATUTES PRESCRIBING CRIM- 
INAL PENALTIES FOR SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES % 
In Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 U. S. 497 

(1956)), the United States Supreme Court 

held that the Pennsylvania sedition statute 

was superseded in view of the scheme of 

Federal antisubversive legislation by which, 

the Court concluded, the Federal Govern- 

ment had occupied the field and precluded 

State intervention with respect to the same 

Offenses. This holding had the effect of 

Tendering unenforceable similar statutory 

provisions in other States. After the Nelson 

decision, the Committee on the Judiciary of 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, during the 84th Congress, 2d 

Sssion, recommended the passage of bills 

Which would permit the enforcement of any 

State statutes prescribing criminal penalties 

for sedition against the United States or any 

State, unless Congress specifically prohibits 

enforcement, 
Three bills to the same effect have been in- 
in the present Congress. Of these, 


the bills presently under consideration are , 


H.R. 977 and S. 654, which are companion 
bills corresponding to the bill approved in 
the last Congress by the House of Representa- 

» Committee on the Judiciary. Their 
text is set forth as an appendix, 
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In the Nelson case, the defendant, ar 
acknowledged member of the Communist 
Party, was convicted in a Pennsylvania State 
court of a violation of the Pennsylvania 
Sedition Act. Nelson was also convicted in 
@ Federal court of violating the Smith Act 
(18 U.S. C., sec. 2385) and the Federal general 
conspiracy statute (18 U.S.C., sec.371). The 
supreme court of Pennsylvania reversed the 
conviction under the Pennsylvania Sedition 
Act on the ground that the Federal Smith 
Act superseded the enforceability of the 
State sedition statute which proscribes the 
same conduct. The Court emphasized that 


‘ the evidence against Nelson related solely to 


alleged. sedition against the United States, 
and in no respect was directed against the 
government of Pennsylvania as such. The 
United States Supreme Court upheld the 
ruling of Pennsylvania’s highest court in 
the decision Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 
U. S. 497 (1956)) which the bills under dis- 
cussion seek to reverse. 

The Supreme Court’s decision was rested 
on three principal grounds, which may be 
summarized as follows: (1) The Congress de- 
termined in 1940 that it was necessary for 
it to reenter the field of antisubversive legis- 
lation from which it had largely abstained 
since the end of World War I. Thereupon 
and in succeeding years, Congress enacted a 
series of statutes which includes, among 
others: the Smith Act, proscribing advocacy 
of the overthrow of any government—Fed- 
eral, State or local—and membership in a 
group which so advocates; the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, requiring registration of 
Communist action organizations and Com- 
munist-front organizations, and registration 
of the members of the former; and the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954, imposing fur- 
ther penalties on the Communist Party and 
the members thereof, and upon Communist- 
infiltrated organizations. This scheme of 
Federal legislation creates a pervasive totality 
of Federal regulation, which makes inescap- 
able the conclusion that Congress has in- 
tended to occupy the field of sedition * * * 
and no room has been left for the States to 
supplement it. “ Therefore, a State sedition 
statute is superseded regardless of whether it 
purports to supplement the Federal law. (2) 
The Federal statutes touch a field in which 
the Federal interest is so dominant that the 
Federal system must be assumed to preclude 
ienforcement of State laws on the same 
subject, in accordance with the principles 
enunciated in such decisions as Rice v. Santa 
Fe Elevator Corp., (331 U. S. 218 (1947)) and 
Hines v. Davidowitz (312 U. S. 52 (1941)). 
(3) Enforcement of State sedition acts pre- 
setns a serious danger of conflict with the 
administration of the Federal program. 

The Court’s decision appears sound on the 
basis of the stated reasoning. The prece- 
dents relied upon foreshadowed the result, 
which was predicted and has been favorably 
viewed by legal commentators. However, the 
question now presented is not whether the 
Supreme Court correctly read the intent of 
Congress at the time of the enactment of 
the various. antisubversive statutes, but 
rather whether it is wise national policy for 
Congress at this time to revitalize the State 
sedition statutes, and whether this, result 
should be sought by the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. The committee believes 
that both of these questions must be an- 
swered in the negative. ~~ : 

1. The bill under discussion would single 
out criminal statutes relating to subversion 
and advocacy thereof for extraordinary and 
indiscriminate treatment in determining-the 
interrelationship of all Federal and State 
statutes concerned with these subjects. The 
usual method of determining the enforce- 
ability of State legislation in relation to 
Federal enactments has been judicial deter- 
mination on a case-by-case basis, so that 
evaluation may be made of the impact of 
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Federal and State acts on one another in 
terms of practical operation and the na- 
tional or local problems presented. The bills 
would displace this usual method of Federal- 
State accommodation by a blanket declara- 
tion that, “except to the extent specificaliy 
provided by any statute hereafter enacted by 
the Congress,” no State statutes prescribing 
criminal penalties for sedition against or 
overthrow of Federal or State Government 
shall be unenforcible by reason of existing 
Federal legislation, or any future Federal 
legislation. 

Some 42 State statutory provisions would 
immediately be revitalized, all of them pri- 
marily directed against overthrow of the 
United States Government, bearing such di- 
verse titles as antisedition laws, criminal 
anarchy laws and criminal syndicalist laws. 
Even more diverse are the substantive and 
procedural provisions of the various statutes, 
some having provisions plainly at variance 
with the Federal legislation; others being 
vague and lacking even in basic procedural 
safeguards. Some, like the Pennsylvania 
statute, would punish utterances which en- 
courage any person “to commit any overt 
act with a view to bringing the Government 
of this State or of the United States into 
hatred.or contempt,” provisions which raise 
sharp constitutional questions as the Su- 
preme Court specifically indicated. Yet the 
bill would at one swoop reanimate all these 
measures, without distinction or particulari- 
zation. 

Even if Congress were willing to take such 
blanket action with respect to all existing 
State statutes without detailed study of their 
diverse -provisions, should it also be re- 
quired to accept the burden of exercising 
continuing surveillance over all future State 
enactments which might adversely change 
or add to existing State legislation to the 
detriment of the Federal scheme? If Con- 
gress does not promptly enact Federal leg- 
islation to supersede such undesired new 
State acts, the courts will be utterly power- 
less to give relief if the bi'ls under discussion 
are adopted. Moreover, continuing alertness 
by Congress to the mere provisions of all 
present and future State legislation would 
not alone suffice, for it is in the operation 
and specific applications of statutes that 
problems of inconsistency in interference 
become apparent. In the harmonizing of 
the statutes of our Federal and State govern- 
ments, it has been pointed out that: “Proper 
accommodation is dependent on an empiric 
process, on case-to-case determinations. Ab- 
stract propositions and unquestioned gen- 
eralities do not furnish the answer.” 

The pressures under which Congress op- 
erates in this dynamic era obviously do not 
render feasible its now undertaking to per- 
form this painstaking empiric process pres- 
ently carried on by the courts. 

2. It is to be borne in mind that the’con- 
duct and advocacy for which Nelson was 
convicted under the Pennsylvania statute 
were directed toward the attempted over- 
throw of the United States Government. 
The same appears to be true with respect to 
prosecutions under virtually all the State 
statutes. This consideration adds support 
and emphasis to the determinations of both 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that 
this legislation which seeks preservation of 
the Federal Government and the Republic 
touches a field in which the Federal interest 
is dominant. Decisions of the Supreme 
Court which have upheld enforceability of 
State legislation concurrently with compar- 
able Federal legislation have usually stressed 
the existence of a predominantly local in- 
terest. But, as the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court asserted in ruling against the State 
statute in Nelson: “Sedition against the 
United States is not a local offense. It is a 
crime against the Nation.” The State court 
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also emphasized that so far as relates to the 
State’s police needs: “There are many valid 
laws on Pennsylavnia’s statute books ade- 
quate for coping effectively with actual or 
threatened civil disturbances.” Consequent- 
ly, there is no basis for a contention that 
the present State sedition statute, and the 
comparable State acts, are necessary to the 
exercise of the State’s police responsibilities. 

It is clear that the problem of subversion 
against the Government of the United States 
is a national rather than a local problem. 
In this respect and others it bears a relation- 
ship to the crime of treason against the 
United States, punishment of which is con- 
fided under the Constitution to the Federal 
Government, and may not be subject to 
State prosecution. The present Federal anti- 
subversive legislation further expressly indi- 
cates that considerations of international 
politics and foreign policy may also be in- 
volved. All these are factors which empha- 
size the need for a uniform national stand- 
ard and an integrated centralized program, 
rather than suggesting a need for localized 
diversity of standards and decentralization 
of control, factors traditionally advanced in 
opposition to uniform Federal legislation. 
For more than a century, ever since Cooley 
v. Board of Wardens of Port of Philadelphia 
(12 How. (53 U. 8.) 299 (1851)), such con- 
siderations have been recognized as highly 
significant by the courts in cases under the 
commerce clause. Where the subject matter 
has indicated the desirability of a uniform 
national system of regulation, rather than 
local diversity, the tendency has been to 
hold that the States are precluded from act- 
ing at all. 

Consideration of the national character of 
the offense also brings into focus some prac- 
tical problems of enforcement. As the Penn- 
s5ylvania Supreme Court noted, a group ad- 
vocating overthrow of the United States 
Government might well be but part of a 
larger group spread over a number of States. 
In prosecuting such an interstate group, the 
most successful results are likely to be 
achieved through a unified plan under cen- 
tralized control, with careful determination 
as to the sequence and timing of the pro- 
secution of the various participants. From 
the viewpoint of the overall Federal plan of 
attack, a State prosecution might well re- 
sult in premature warning or harmful ad- 
vance disclosure of evidence, as the State 
court suggested. Local prosecutors, whether 
motivated by personal ambitions, political 
opportunism, or merely by uninformed and 
misguided zeal, might thus hamper and 
frustrate effective Federal police and prose- 
cutive activity with respect to important 
phases of the Federal legislative scheme. 
Even if this -has not yet occurred, as the 
minority urges on the basis of the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s brief in Nelson, it would 
represent a continuing threat as new per- 
sonalities and new local political campaigns 
are injected into some or all of the 42 States 
whose sedition statutes are to be reanimated 
by the bill under discussion. 

The mere fact that jurisdiction in the field 
is reserved to the Federal courts will surely 
not prevent the cooperation, when requested, 
of local law enforcement agencies with the 
Federal authorities. However, the Federal 
authorities should at all times exercise an 
overriding jurisdiction in this sensitive field, 
an impossibility if the local authorities are 
enforcing local rather than Federal statutes. 
It is submitted, therefore, that the proposed 
bills would hinder rather than augment the 
protection of our Nation from subversive 
activity. 

3. Most important, problems of individual 
rights and traditional values are not to be 
ignored in the effort to guard our Nation 
against those who ignore or seek to trample 
on them. We have been wisely admonished 
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that if this indifference to traditional values 
should spread to us, it would be the greatest 
threat to our own liberties. 

A>traditional value of paramount im- 
portance which would be adversely affected 
if the various State sedition acts are reani- 
mated relates to the preservation of freedom 
of expression guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment. The State court was mindful of this 
problem in pointing out that State and 
Federal laws should be so administered as 
not to threaten the right of the individual 
to speak freely and without fear, even in 
Cisu.cism “of the Government, it found this 
an additional factor weighing in favor of 
Federal supersession. The Federal legisla- 
tion here involved has also been recognized 
as involving sensitive problems in the area 
of first amendment freedoms; indeed, in the 
first prosecution of Communist officials under 
the Smith act, the Supreme Court, while up- 
holding the convictions, pointed out through 
Chief Justice Vinson that since “teaching 
and advocacy of the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment * * * contains an element of 
speech * * * we must pay spetial heed to 
the demands of the first amendment mark- 
ing out the boundaries of speech.” 

We cannot ignore that impingements upon 
freedom of expression result from the exist- 
ing Federal antisubversive legislation, and 
that they extend well byond the confines of 
the courtroom alone. They necessarily in- 
clude, in addition, FBI investigations, grand 
jury investigations, and investigations by 
committees of both Houses of Congress with 
all their glare of harsh publicity for the wit- 
ness. It cannot be doubted that in the ag- 
gregate these measures create pressures caus- 
ing some individuals to refuse to participate 
in virtually any. organization, no matter how 
innocuous or worthy its avowed purposes, 
and to refrain in other ways from engaging, 
as stated by Justice Frankfurter, in the in- 
terchange of ideas particularly with respect 
to controversial subjects, where such inter- 
change is most needed in solving the prob- 
lems of a democratic society. 

Yet the restrictions and pressures upon 
freedom of expression: resulting from the 
Federal program have, nevertheless, been 
generally accepted in the interest of assur- 
ing the national security. But by reviving 
the State sedition statutes en masse, all these 
pressures and restrictions will be intensified 
and duplicated at the State level, in the 
State courts, the State investigative agencies 
and the State legislative committee. . 


We submit that our objective should be 
an efficient and integrated system designed 
to achieve our Nation’s security with a mini- 
mum, not the maximum, of restrictions on 
fundamental rights. This is in harmony 
with the salutary judicial principal that 
when measures affect the freedoms that are 
basic to liberty, such measures must be 
narrowly drawn to meet the supposed ‘evil, 
closely tailored to impose only so much 
restraint as is essential for the purpose. 
Those who would now impose additional 
retraints and penalties upon the citizenry 
must bear the burden of demonstrating their 
need in terms of the national interest and 
security. That demonstration has not been 
made, and cannot be made, with respect to 
the proposed legislation here discussed. 

. @ An especially troublesome facet of the 
problems resulting from the proposed dupli- 
cation of antisubversion legislation at the 
State level is presénted by the possibility 
of double or multiple prosecutions and pun- 
ishment. The Supreme Court in Nelson ex- 
pressly pointed out that it did not reach 
the question whether double or multiple 
punishment for the same overt acts directed 
against the United States has constitutional 
sanction. Even if it be assumed that the 
constitutional problem may be hurdled, the 
basic policy question will nevertheless re- 


main. Where the same act has been held tg 
constitute both a Federal and State 

it is generally because the same physical act 
may offend a State policy and a different 
policy of the United States. Thus, in the 
classic case of For v. Ohio (46 U.S. (5 How) 
410 (1847), in sustaining a State convic. 
tion for the forging of counterfeit 


the court reasoned that the Federal Goy. 
ernment proscribed counterfeiting in order’ 


to protect the currency, while the State was 


punishing a private cheat upon its tizens, 


Here, however, the selfsame policy u r 
both the Federal and the State legislation, 
and both would punish the very same con. 
duct. In these circumstances, there seem 
peculiarly apposite the words of Mr. Justice 
Washington, writing in 1820: “To subject 
them (the defendants) to the operation of 
two laws upon the same subject dictated by 
distinct wills particularly in a case i 

pains and penalties is to my apprehension 
something very much like oppression if not 
worse.” 

Under the Federal and State statutes here 
involved, the pains and penalties are both 
severe and disparate. Thus, the Federal 
Smith Act provides for a maximum imprison. 
ment of 10 years and a fine of $10,000, and 
the Pennsylvania sedition statute for a term 
of 20 years and the same fine. In this very 
case, Nelson was convicted under the Smith 
Act, and was also convicted and sentenced 
under the State act to a prison term of 2% 
years, supplemented by a $10,000 fine and 
$13,000 as the costs of the State prosecution, 
Consequently, while Congress, with primary 
responsibility for the national security de- 
termined on a maximum 10-year sentence 
for this offense, this defendant would serve 
30 years. Moreover, the Federal judge called 
upon to fix a fair sentence under the Federal 
Act cannot know whether the defendant will 
be subjected to additional and serious pun- 
ishment for the same acts in consequence of 
one or more State prosecutions. This will 
necessarily impede fair and intelligent sen- 
tencing under the Federal legislation. 

Prosecutions in the State courts would 
present still another troublesome considera- 
tion. Under the doctrine that the ith 
amendment does not incorporate all of the 
guaranties of the Bill of Rights, State court 
prosecutions do not afford a defendant many 
of the important protections guaranteed IM 
the Federal courts. Thus, for example, the 
fifth amendment’s privilege against self-in- 
crimination need not be observed in State 
court prosecutions, and evidence obtained 
by wiretapping and illegal searches and seiz- 
ures may be received in evidence. -Wheres’ 
defendant is charged with acts of subversion 
against the Government of the United States, 
it seems anomalous and paradoxical that he 
should be subjected to prosecution in State 
courts which deprive him of very important 
protections guaranteed and required in the 
courts of the United States. 

5. The thrust of the minority report B 
that in a nation of dual sovereignties, the 
States should not be deprived of all power 
in regard to sedition. Initially, this argu- 
ment reflects a somewhat exaggerated view 
of the effect of the Nelson decision, for*there 
is mo inference that all State power will be 


eliminated in regard to detecting or pre. 


venting aspects of sedition which have local 
significance. Indeed, the Supreme Court has 
already upheld in unequivocal terms State 
laws requiring State employees to take am 
cath with respect to advocacy of overthrow 
of the State or Federal Government and 
to reveal Communist affiliation, and requil- 
ing teachers to meet similar standards. 


The Nelson decision merely rules in favor 


of Federal supersession with respect to 8 
crime of national im , as to which 
the national interest is dominant, and of 
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the basis of well-established principles, cone 
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sistent with past decisions on the interac- 
tion of State and Federal authority. The 
minority report acknowledges that in such 
earlier decisions as Gitlow, Whitney, Gilbert 
and Fox, upholding State sedition statutes, 
the question of Federal supersession held 
determinative in Nelson was not in issue. 
In those cases, either there was no- Federal 
sedition legislation in force at the time or 
the point was not raised. f 

Nor can we attribute validity to the mi- 
nority report’s justification of the bills on 
the ground that the criteria confessedly be- 
ing the intent of Congress, Congress is the 
Jogical body to declare such intent. This 
would constitute a mischievous oversimpli- 
fication of the established, tried, and tested 
principles governing Federal-State accommo- 
dation which, as has previously been pointed 
out, entail an empiric process of judicial de- 
termination on a case-to-case basis. The 
draftsmen of the proposed legislation, as well 
as the minority here, implicitly acknowl- 
edge the soundness of this established pro- 
cedure by leaving it untouched in all fields 
of legislation other than that relating to 
subversion. This highly sensitive field is 
alone singled out for blunderbuss congres- 
sional treatment, sealed off from normal ju- 
dicial examination and accommodation. 

The minority report’s assertion that there 
are no sound reasons for Federal preemption 
in the field of sedition is sufficiently an- 
swered, we believe, by our preceding discus- 
sion pointing out the important national, in- 
dividual, and civil liberties interests in sup- 

-port of a single and uniform Federal system 
of control. This in no way precludes, of 
course. the closest possible coordination be- 
tween Federal and State officials in securing 
evidence concerning seditious activities for 
the purpose of insuring prompt and effective 
prosecutions under the various Federal stat- 
utes. For the reasons heretofore discussed, 
it is quite conceivable that this cooperation 
will be even closer and more effective than if 
there is a rivalry on each side to initiate its 
own prosecution, with all the attendant pub- 
licity and other advantages for the ambitious 
prosecutor. . 

Finally, the minority report argues that 
the States should be given power to prosecute 
subversion against the Federal Government 
in order to guard against the possibility of 
Communist penetration in positions capable 
of avoiding or preventing Federal punitive 
action. It is difficult to believe this melan- 
choly conjecture is advanced seriously. If 
there is any inadequacy in the present loyalty 
and security measures relating to Federal 
personnel—as to which no showing whatever 
has been made—the logical remedy is to 
Perfect those Federal security measures, 
rather than to shift vital national security 
Tesponsibilities to the States. It is clearly 
illusory to assume that the national security 
would be enhanced by such dispersion of 
centralized responsibility, any more than 
national security woulda be enhanced if each 
State were placed in possession of ‘all our 
defense secrets and nuclear weapons and its 
own army and navy, as a like precaution 
against subversion in high Federal posts. 

We believe there is, as there must be, full 
Confidence that the powerful investigative 
and prosecutory forces at the disposal of the 
Federal Government can be relied upon to 
continue, with complete loyalty, their vigor- 
ous enforcement of the comprehensive Fed- 
eral antisubversion legislation heretofore 
enacted by the Congress. 

We, therefore, propose the following reso- 
lution for adoption by the association: 

Resolved, That the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York opposes the enact- 

ment of the proposed legislation embodied in 
= 2. 977 and S. 654, 85th Congress, 1st ses- 
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New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the’ 


World Almanac of 1958 lists many fine 
things about New Jersey. 

One wishes that the Almanac had 
mentioned that the congressional dele- 
gation from New Jersey ranks among 
the first. 

For the present, we shall have to be 
contented with the population, the mot- 
to, the bird, and the flower of New Jer- 
sey, its mountains, industry, waterways, 
crops, highways, and institutions, as fol- 
lows: 

New Jersey: GarRDEN STATE 


Capital, Trenton; area, 7,836 square miles, 
rank, 45th; population (census of 1950), 
4,835,329; rank, 8th; motto, Liberty and Pros- 
perity; flower, Bogbice Violet; bird, Eastern 
Goldfinch; tree, red oak; third of the Original 
Thirteen States. 

New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic 
States, is bounded north by New York, east 
by New York, the Hudson River and the At- 
lantic Ocean; south by the Atlantic and 
Delaware Bay; west by Delaware Bay, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. One-of the earliest 
lands to be settled by the Dutch early in the 
17th century, it was the scene of much action 
in the American Revolution, developed iron 
furnaces and grist mills, and became a great 
industrial State. 

There are low mountains in the northwest, 
and rolling hills leading down to a coastal 
area with many waterways and inlets. The 
Delaware River runs along its west line. Its 
shipping facilities make it a large freight 
terminal. It divides authority over tunnels 
and bridges with the Port of New York Au- 
thority and the State of Pennsylvania. New- 
ark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy, and 
Camden handle shipping for foreign ports. 
New Jersey contributes a huge figure to the 
total tons of New York Harbor. 

Highest point in High Point, Sussex 
County, 1803 feet, Delaware Water Gap, in 
the Kittatiny Mountains, is 900 feet wide 
between mountain sides, 1,600 feet high. 

Represented in 90 percent of all industries, 
its more than 12,000 factories employ 323 
classifications of labor. The State ranks 
first in the United States in dollar value of 


‘chemical products and has many laboratories 


for physical and chemical research. Import- 
ant are electrical machinery, food products, 
textile products, apparel, transportation 
equipment, primary metal industries; petro- 
leum and coal products, fabricated metal 
products. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, asparagus, 
beets, eggplant, lima beans, and potatoes. 
The principal fruits. are apples, blueberries, 
cranberries, cherries, grapes, peaches, rasp- 
berries, and strawberries, New Jersey holds 
high rank in the poultry industry, dairying 
and the processing of vegetables, especially 
tomatoes. The first dairy cattle artificial 
insemination project in America was 
launched in Hunterdon County; also the 
common-catrier shipment of day-old baby 
chicks, now a multi-million-dollar business 
nationally. 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of higher 
learning are: 4 universities, including 
Princeton and Rutgers, the State universi- 
ty; the Institute for Advanced Study; 26 
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colleges; 8 professional and technological 
colleges. 

Atlahtic City, Ocean City, Cape May, As- 
bury Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, attract 
hundreds of thousands each year. There are 
23 State parks with almost 27,000 acres, 11 
State forests with more than 150,000 acres. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic and 
scenic interest include the Palisades, massive 
vertical wall of rock rising more than 500 
feet above the Hudson River; Morristown 
National Historical Park, General Washing- 
ton’s winter camp site. 

The State’s network of modern highways 
has the highest ratio of multilane mileage 
in the Nation. Included are the 118-mile 
New Jersey Turnpike, Garden State Parkway 
(165 miles, Paramus to Cape May), Newark 
had the first great air terminal in the United 
States. 

‘Chief railways: Pennsylvania, Lackawan- 
na, Jersey Central, Erie, Lehigh, West Shore, 
B. & O., Reading. 





New Technique for Water Supply Meets 
Strict Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, an article in the magazine The 
Plant entitled “New ‘Technique for 
Water Supply Meets Strict Require- 
ments” has come to my attention. 

The problem of water supplies has 
been given much attention in recent 
years due to seasonal local shortages 
and regional droughts. These condi- 
tions, together with increasing calls for 
more water, point up the fact that 
water is not in unlimited supply. 

In light of these conditions, it is most 
encouraging to note any well-planned 
effort on the part of a regional group, 
a community, or an industry to make 
more intelligent use of water supplies. 

This article tells clearly how the 
Flick-Reedy Corp. is building just west 
of Chicago a plant which will provide 
its own water supplies from the rain 
that falls. on its land. This firm’s 
thoughtful solution to the water prob- 
lem should be brought to the atterition 
of all industrial firms which are plan- 
ning new plants or replacement pro- 
grams in the period ahead. 

The article follows: 

New TECHNIQUE FOR WATER SUPPLY MEETS 
STRICT REQUIREMENTS 

All water needed for air conditioning and 
other industrial purposes at the new $2,300,- 
000 metal-fabricating plant nearing comple- 
tion at Bensenville, Ill., for the Flick-Reedy 
Corp., well-known manufacturer of indus- 
trial air and hydraulic cylinders, will be 
drawn from manmade lagoons. This com- 
pletely internal system for supplying process 
water is unique in that it is independent of 
any outside source of supply and will rely 
upon nature and an effective means of col- 
lection to keep sufficient water in the stor- 
age reservoirs. The system provides up to 
18,000 gallons of water per hour for the 
plant’s designed level of operation. Esti- 
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mated cost of water is only one-half cent 
per thousand gallons. 

As finally evolved, the system is comprised 
of two supply lagoons, which overflow into 
@ sanitary lagoon. Excavated from the heavy 
soil of the plant site, each supply reservoir 
is 75 feet wide, 600 feet long, and has an 
average depth of 5 feet. Maximum capacity 
is 1,800,000 gallons per lagoon. 

The lagoons are supplied by rainwater 
collected from the 5-acre roof area of the 
220,000-square-foot plant and from 5 acres 
of paved parking areas. Each inch of rain- 
fall (annual rainfall in Dlinois is approxi- 
mately 37 inches) results in a potential 10- 
inch rise in the storage ponds * * * or 280,- 
000 gallons of water. Since rainwater is soft, 
no treatment is needed before use in the 
plant’s processes. 

Water for clean operations, such as cool- 
ing and heat treating, will, be returned di- 
rectly to the lagoons after it has served its 
purpose. However, water for such operations 
as ferric oxide plating will not be returned 
immediately but first passed through several 
phases of treatment. 

Upon discharge from the plant, the con- 
taminated water will be transferred to a 
halding tank, retailed for a short period 
while sediment and heavy wastes fall to the 
bottom, and chemically neutralized. Next 
it will move to a small aerator-type sewerage 
unit and after treatment flow to the sanitary 
lagoon. 

Water for drinking and other personal use 
is drawn from a deep well on the plant site; 
thus no dependence is placed on municipal 
supplies. 

Smashing through the water barrier by 
means of an internal water system meant 
much to DuPage County as well as to the 
company. The Flick-Reedy plant is the 
first manufacturing facility to go up in 20 
years in an area expected to accommodate 
much of Chicago’s future industrial growth 
(Bensenville is about 15 mileS northwest of 
Chicago’s Loop). In seeking an orderly in- 
dustrial development and thereby avoiding 
the staggering difficulties encountered in 
some communities which have grown with- 
out proper planning, county officials have 
adopted a strict water-conservation program 
which gives consideration to water tables, 
drainage and flood control, and to demands 
on water-producing and sewerage facilities, 





Mr. Sweeney’s Rare Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Indianapolis Times: 

Mr. SWEENEY’S RARE IDEA 


We don’t know Mr. James C. Sweeney, 7701 
West Chester Pike, Upper Darby, Pa. Know 
nothing about him, either. 

But Mr. Sweeney has sent us a novel idea— 
an idea practically no one has mentioned in 
years and years. In the whipped-up reces- 
sion excitement of current Washington, it is, 
indeed; unmentionable. 

All Mr. Sweeney has In mind is this: Each 
year when the Federal budget is made up, 
put a little something in the pot to pay on 
the debt. Amortization is the. word—a com- 
mon practice in business, and even among 
State and local governments. But in Wash- 
ington it sounds as strange as a cussword 
in Polynesian, ig 
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Mr. Sweeney has figured out that if we 
were to amortize the debt by A. D. 2000 it 
would take around $11.4 billion a year for 
interest and payment on the principal. 
Which means it could cost us nearly $500 
billion to get rid of it. 

If we should take another 50 years, the 
annual interest and principal payments 
would run about $8.8 billion—and the total 
cost by A. D. 2050 would exceed $826 billion. 

Stretching it out until A. D. 2100 would 
cost a little less per year—$8.4 billion, 
roughly—but the ultimate cost would be 
$1.2 trillion. ‘ 

All this; of course, Mr. Sweeney figures 
on the theory that we start paring down the 
debt from its present height of $275 billion— 
instead of heaven knows what it will be in 
a few more years—and that we keep up 
the payments year after year, the same as 
any one (except Uncle Sam) deals with a 
fixed charge. 

The alternative, and- present course, is to 
go on paying interest of about $8 billion 
a year forever—until 2000, 2050, 2100, 2601, 
always. And for that what do we get? Debt 
never paid off. 

What we are paying out in interest each 
year, as Mr. Sweeney points out, would soon 
pay off the debt if these sums were applied 
to the principal. But interest paid on a debt 
which never is reduced, as he gently puts it, 
“is virtually money wasted.” 

Taxpayer money. 





Postmaster North, 67, Retires With 
Plaudits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always admired Mr. Roy M. North who 
retired last Tuesday as our National 
Capital City’s postmaster after a dis- 
tinguished career in the postal service 
which saw him begin as a railway mail 
clerk in his native Georgia and later be- 
come an Assistant Postmaster General. 

Well do I recall the presentations of 
Mr. North when he appeared before our 
House subcommittee handling Treasury 
Department and Post Office Department 
funds. This was back in the 80th Con- 
gress and I was then the subcommittee’s 
chairman. Mr. North greatly impressed 
me by his obvious sincerity and his 
knowledge of postal operations. Serving 
as Washington’s postmaster in recent 
years, he has turned in an outstanding 
performance and I was pleased to read 


~ the story appearing in Tuesday’s issue of 


the Washington Evening Star, captioned 
“Postmaster North, 67, Retires With 
Plaudits.” 

The Star article follows: 

POSTMASTER NORTH, 67, RETIRES WITH 
PLAUDITS 

Roy M. North, 67, Washington’s postmaster 
since 1949, retired today with plaudits from 
two Federal officials for his 48 years of postal 
service. 

His own boss, Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield, and J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, commended 
him for his work. Since 1953, it has dealt in 
part with experiments that may revolution- 
ize the Nation’s mail delivery. 
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The biggest single need in the Ser. 
vice, he declared, is a perfected m to. 
sort the mail within the post office. ; 

“There is a need to eliminate a lot of man. 
ual labor,” the husky, gentle voiced Post. 
master said. “And the way the post offices 
are expanding, I’m sure it wouldn't cause 
anybody to lose his job.” ; 

WILL BE ON CAPITOL HILL 


Mr, North isn’t retiring from active work 
“I wouldn’t be satisfied doing nothing,” he 
said. ’ 

Instead, he will become the legislative 
representative for the National Assoc 
of Postmasters, and will spend much of his 
time lobbying on Capitol Hill. 

The Georgia-born postmaster started his 
career as a railway mail clerk, and was com. 
missioned as a postal inspector in 1915, He 
drew national acclaim in the early t 
for helping to solve a $2 million train robbery 
at Wittenburg, Mo. 

He was appointed Deputy Third Assistant 
Postmaster of the United States in 1933 by 
President Roosevelt, who became a clos 
friend. President Truman named Mr. North, 
a Democrat, to his past position. 


HASN'T TAKEN ALL OF LEAVE © 


“I think I've given the Government its . 


money’s worth,” he said. “I’ve taken only 
about one third of my annual leave, worked 
about 50 hours a week and have 2,100 hours 
of sick leave unused. A iot of my time hag 
been spent in working with experimental 


. machines and techniques being tested in the 


Washington Post Office.” 

Mr. North says he will now have more time 
to spend with his wife at home, 2501 Calvert 
Street, NW. But, he admits, he will have t 
be mightly careful about it. 

“Women don’t generally want you unde 
their feet,” he asserted. “And there's always 
a chance they'll catch you with an unmailed 
letter in your pocket.” 





The Place of the Church-Related Colleges 


in America Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leay 
to extend my remarks in Recorp, I in~- 
clude the following address given last 
fall by Dr. Kevin McCann, president of 
the Defiance College, Defiance, Ohi. 
President McCann is perhaps better 
known as the author of the 
biography of President Eisenhower, hay- 
ing served on the general’s staff in Bi- 
rope during the war, and on the 
dent’s staff in. the White House. 

With all-the current discussion and 
reappraisal of our educational institu-. 
tions and standards, it is important # 
read this analysis of what our counity 
needs and can receive from the 
related college—and what the 
related college needs and ought to Te 
ceive in understanding and support from 
our country. F 


WHY THE CHURCH-RELATED CoLLece TooaY? — 


(Address by Kevin McCann, president of the 
. Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio, at! 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., on 
Day, October 3, 1957) 


If at the outset I may be permitted s — 


personal profession of commitment, I 


church: . 
church- 







spil 
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say that I am president of a church-related 
college because in no other human enter- 
prise can I see a like opportunity for stew- 


hip: 

Sorewardship that is an acknowledgment 
and partial payment, at least, of the debt 
each of us Owes the Republic and the men 
and women, our forebears in blood and in 
spirit, who built it. 

Stewardship that is an active effort to 
help one’s own generation to preserve, ex- 

and pass on a glorious heritage, a little 
strengthened, a little magnified because we 
nave lived. 

Stewardship that is a recognition that 
none of us can hope to win salyation if con- 
cerned only with the treasures of earth and 
the service of self. 

More pointedly, in this age when all the 
peoples of the world hunger for a creative 
peace and a decent fellowship among men, 
I most firmly believe the colleges of religious 
faith—Jewish and Catholic and Protestant— 
have a stirring and effective answer to the 

ount question before us: 

How can this Nation, under God, as suc- 
cessfully wage the peace as it has waged 
war? 

Here is a question to excite, to inflame, to 
inspire all of us; a question imbrued with 
the blood of those many thousands who died 
far from home that we, their fellow Amer- 
icans—so comfortable, so prosperous, so sure 
of ourselves—might have the freedom and 
the will and the enduring courage to wage 
the peace they did not live to enjoy. 

To answer tt is so fraught with blessing 
that none of us can excuse his silence by 
claiming that to’ speak out would be an 
efrontery or an immodesty. 

In that light I shall attempt, as a church- 
related college president, to sketch for you 
my own version of the answer. But first 
we of these colleges must face the factthat, 
though our friends may be legion, our mis- 
sion as institutions of learning and educa- 
tion is seldom fully understood—sometimes 
not by ourselves. 

Science is now preponderant in its in- 
8 fluence on the affairs of men and nations. 

The liberal arts are often reduced to read- 

ing courses and discussion groups. Finan- 

cial resources measure the repute of a 

school. Religion in many places is a search 

for the lowest common denominator of nat- 
ural reason unaided by revelation. In such 
circumstances, we of the church-related col- 

’ lege—before all else, certainly before we 
propose answers to questions.of great mo- 
ment—must justify our existence to others 
and to ourselves. 

We cannot justify it because our graduates 
through many decades were builders of the 
Republic and missionaries around the earth. 
For every evidence of greatness we adduce, 
& comparable instance ef narrowness and 
selfishness can be raised up from the past. 
And the balance sheet might be a standoff 

~ of good and not-so-good. : 

We do not cantribute to the Nation and 
to the world solely because the religious 
spirit of our studénts is fostered and relig- 
lous activities are a college concern. Many 
State universities would put to shame many 
church-related colleges were it possible ac- 
curately to compare, one beside the other, 
the intensity of religious spirit and the in- 
tegrity of religious activities on their sev- 
tral campuses. 

Nor can we demonstrate a ‘unique capacity 
to shape the future merely by the statement 
that, compared to other schools, our facili- 
ties are as good, our faculties as wise and 

knowledgeable, our student bodies as alert 
| &nd—because we are, almost all of us, very 
‘mall—the immediate interplay of minds 
&nd personalities produces better educated 
corative Hela en ane 
ve pov ; @ quality of 

Us wish we were rid of. Seat tomes 
+ — largest college or university is just as small 
- 4&nd the teacher-student relationship just as 
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close as a single classroom on the campus. 
Moreover great teaching does not diminish 
in quality because those who share it in- 
crease in number. 

We can justify our existence only when 
we recognize that we, as colleges, were born 
out of faith in God, the Creator of men and 
of things, the source of human worth and 
Gignityt revealed to us in only one book, 
and that we were given by those who founded 
us the mission of speaking the faith and of 
interpreting by its light all that pertains to 
the cohduct of life, from a crisis in one soul 
to a crisis in world politics. 

Secular skills and knowledge and wisdom 
are within our domain as centers of learn- 
ing. We seek for our students command 
and eminence in them. We reject naught 
of the world that may be of profit and 
worth to those who must live in the world. 
But we are colleges of the book and the 
revealed word. And therefore we—the 
Christian colleges—must view all things and 
all men in the shadow of Christ crucified, 
in the glory of Christ arisen. Therein lies 
our uniqueness. There is the badge that 
distinguishes us. 

Today we honor the founder of such a 
college tradition. To him the war for in- 
dependence was a current event. The Re- 
public was an experiment; the Constitution 
untried; the continent a wilderness beyond 
the Alleghenies. On this occasion then a 
review of the Nation's history since his day 
might seem a proper theme for a speaker. 
Certainly the story of America should be an 
inexhaustible mine of inspiration to those 
who doubt the present or fear the future. 

Today however those who doubt and fear 
can instattly retort: “Things are not now 
what they have been before; history has 
lost its-pointedness of example and prece- 
dent; the old saws and adages, proverbs, 
principles, purposes are null and void; man 
at long last possesses the power to destroy 
mankind.” 

Such retort is for us, both of the Jewish 
synagogues and of the Christian churches, 
the latest damnation of our faith as fool- 
ishness. Not God, as we have believed, but 
men—insanely arrogant or stupid or crim- 
inal men—can write finis to what we have 
called. His creation and His children made 
in His image. What merit, what value or 
refuge in a creator who cannot sustain his 
creation against the wilfulmess of created 
men? 

That question, if not blasphemy, is non- 
sense, We know our world will not perish 
utterly in a nuclear holocaust nor humanity 
be blotted out by blast and radiation because 
a tiny few might seem to have that power 
within their control. Although common 
sense may be silent, faith will cry out that 
God will not permit such an end to the 
world. d 

Nevertheless we read with apparent avid- 
ity the most dire prophesies of doom. We 
immerse ourselves in a frantic whirl of get- 
ting and spending that indicates we live only 
for today becaugg subconsciously we expect 
tomorrow to be the blank after the blast. 
We realize that this is an age of explosive- 
ness in the physical areas of human living, 
in the manifold patterns of human thinking 
and feeling. But in our country at this 
moment we seem to rest in a trough of in- 
ertia about personal responsibility, about 
free cooperative action, about the challenges 
that confront us as indivduals and churches 
and church-related colleges. ' 

In this year of 1957, to every problem that 
extends beyond immediate personal ad- 
vantage or hurt, the almost universal re- 
action seems to be: That is the Govern- 
ment’s job. 

Such a reaction should be just as much 
nonsense to one who believes as the non- 
sense that the destiny of mankind, no longer 
within the providence of God, is now at the 
whim and sufferance of a few men. For us 
of this Republic, Government is the servant 
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of the Nation's high purposes, not a trash 
can for abandoned privileges and responsi- 
bilities and duties. 

Government, for instance, waged the Sec- 
ond World War most successfully only be- 
cause Government was the focusing agent of 
a united people’s will to win. Whatever the 
cost might be to all of them or to any of 
them. Government cannot as successfully 
wage the peace today because once-united 
people have straggled and dispersed and even 
fied the field. 

That is a bl«onket indictment, to be sure; 
and not completely true. Battalions and 
regiments still labor in the battle for men’s 
loyalties and friendship. And one man, at 
least, who 2 years ago at Geneva melted the 
glacial ice of the cold war, still works tire- 
lessly for peace. Such genius and wisdom 
and faith as his cannot go unrewarded. But 
first the American people must rejoin the 
campaign as a united people, moved by a 
passionate conviction that here is a job to be 
done, far more important than the pursuit 
of new comfort and ostentatious show. 

Government can only marshall money and 
talents and machines. Propaganda cannot 
arouse the will to sacrifice and to persevere. 
Propaganda can only inflame the emotions 
when the will is already committed. 

The promise of rewards in more trade, in 
more money, in more leisure cannot ignite 
an unquenchable zeal and a hard determina- 
tion in the minds of the people. Such a 
promise may move some, but the many know 
firmly and deeply that the history of secular 
promise is a history of delusion and vain 
hopes. 

Only conviction—a conviction that is ex- 
plosive in times of immediate crisis, a con- 
viction that endures through the distractions 
and cares of daily life, a conviction that is 
ever dynamic and creative—can arouse a4 
people to unity of action and sustain them 
in it. To such conviction, a.church-related 
college can contribute mightily. 

Is that part of the college mission? For 
that matter—and after all this talk—what is 
the mission of the church-related college? 

Certainly, and not in least part, its mission 
is denominational—to preserve the tradi- 
tions of its constituency, to support with 
reason and with knowledge the faith of its 
churches, to fortify. and expand and inspire 
its denominational fellowship. Such a pur- 
pose is worthy and valid. 

In all the anxious searching for a more 
visible unity among those who accept the 
gospel of Christ, let us always remember 
that the present sepafations and differences 
among us were rather born in agonized 
searching of soul and consciencé, rather 
maintained in the courage of martyrs and 
the constancy of self-effacing witnesses, than 
begotten of greed for power or nourished in 
command of power. 

To forget that fact is to erase noble areas 
from our heritage and to guarantee new 
anguish in their restoration—for restored 
they will be, or we shall end up with churches 
whose boast will be that they are nonsec- 
tarian as a supermarket. 

But the mission of the church-related 
college extends beyond the cares of its de- 
nomination into a mission that is universal: 
the teaching and the study and the prop- 
agation of truths that for us of the Christian 
faith are keys to the Kingdom; that for all 
men give significance and meaning to life. 

These truths—enunciated by the prophets 
of Israel, enriched and clarified, along the 
Sea of Galilee, in the villages of Judeau and 
in the holy places of Jerusalem,. preached 
thereafter to all men and all nations—are 
not a monopoly of the church-related col- 
lege. At the heart of Western civilization 
and integral of the American heritage, they 
are shared by men and women and children 
of all the continents. They are the posses- 
sion of the scholarly and the illiterate, the 
poor and the prosperous, the prudent and 
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steady, the volatile and erratic. And through 
the ages they have been a mightier force for 
peace on earth, for justice and mercy among 
men, than all the arms and money and 
treaties of empires. 

To a ehurch-related college, the profession 
and practice of these truths is of first im- 
portance because only in their light and in 
their full acceptance can the arts and sci- 
ences be applied for the whole good of the 
whole man—divine in his origin, divine in 
his aspirations, divine in his destiny. And 
in their application to the affairs of the day 
lies the answer to the question: “How can 
this Nation, under God, as successfully wage 
the peace as it has waged war?” 

What are these truths? 

For all of us they are much the same in 
number. But for each of us certain among 
them stand forth in special aptness to a 
momentous question or a tangled problem. 
I hope you will allow me to pick out six 
truths that seem to me essential to the 
answering of this one question about the 
waging of the peace. Fundamental to all, 
I would say, is: 

The frailty of man in his works and ways. 
The just man falls many times a day. The 
just nation is a bewildering confusion of 
idealism preached and crimes against ideal- 
ism practiced. But in all men and in all 
peoples there is an eternal compulsion to 
do justice and to do good. That compulsion, 
not rooted in the policies of government or in 
the painfully contrived philosophies of men, 
is an insistent force within the human 
conscience, distinguishing man from the 
beast, arming the individual man with a 
strength that overrides all temporal power. 
And consequently the second of these truths 
concerns: 

The supremacy of conscience. No human 
authority, external to individual man, can 
impose upon him a serfdom of will or mind, 
if the authority hopes long to endure. In 
all the history of mankind that- we can read 
clearly, no earthly power has won final vic- 
tory over a dedicated conscience. Supreme 
in its authority, conscience is supreme too 
in its efficacy when the contest is between 
good and evil, between justice for men and 
the debasement of men, between peace and 
fruitless strife. Inseparable therefore from 
the frailty of men and the supremacy of 
conscience is a third truth. 

The purposefulness of living. Men’s frail- 
ties and the world’s tyrannies between them 
may sometimes make of human living an 
apparently hopeless pattern of goodness 
forever compromised and evil often triumph- 
ant. But recognizing that we do not live 
for today or this year or this decade alone, 
hearing all about us the ceaseless call of 
many consciences and witnessing the cease- 
less response to those calls, we can see the 
guiding hand of a provident God in the 
history of men and of nations. Of course 
what we believe good and holy may be ban- 
ished from this place or that, for a few years 
or for many. But in dungeon or hiding 
place, on the field of battle or on the moun- 
tain tops of public view, there will be those, 
careless of self and even of life, who will 


not permit such banishment to last. And 
on this fact hinges a fourth truth: 
The inescapability of sacrifice. The van- 


ity of a generation, the insanity of its self- 
delusion, is measured by its confidence that 
ways have been devised to make the course 
of life a journey of ease, free from pain 
and sorrow and danger. We may extend 
the expectancy of life for that fictitious be- 
ing the average man. We may gild and up- 
holster and plate with chrome the surround- 
ings of that hapless creature the common 
man, But even as the ancient Greeks, we 
must not envy any man while he lives nor 
call any man happy until he dies; for all 
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their days all men without exception walk 
in the valley of the shadow of death and their 
constant companion is imminent misfor- 
tune. As we all walk in the same valley, we 
all live within a common kinship, for an- 
other of these truths is: 

The brotherhood of man under God. Not 
just a humanistic sentiment or a theological 
deduction, this is a physical fact, intensi- 
fied and elevated for us by all the teachings 
of our faith from the stern words written 
by a prophet of God—‘‘whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for 
in the image of God created He man’—to 
those warm words spoken by the Son of 
God—‘Judge not that ye be not judged * * * 
By this sign shall men know that ye are my 
disciples that ye love one another.” In our 
frailties we may come to abhor or to con- 
demn individuals, even to attempt their de- 
struction. But unless we ever seek a sympa- 
thetic understanding of all peoples, our faith 
is a lie and our practices as individuals, our 
policies as a nation, are futile. 

Finally, we who strive to follow the Christ 
are of all men the most senseless Unless this 
is for us the highest of all truths: 

The end of man is God. In all the wisdom 
of the philosophers, in all the works of the 
scientists, in all the prizes of secular and 
temporal achievement, there is still no an- 
swer to: “What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world * * *?” 

These 6 are not worn out platitudes, al- 
though my wording of them may be tired 
and worn. They are not tedious and solemn 
cautions, although my presentation may be 
without lustre and fire. They are keys-to a 
reward beyond the ravages of rust and moth 
and thief. 

In their practice man can win a glimpse 
of glory before death and enjoy a foretaste of 
a greater happiness; rising above his own 
frailty even as he forgives a like frailty in 
his fellow man; sharpening and heeding his 
conscience that he may be powerful for good; 
strengthened amidst reverses and disasters 
by his trust in the providence of a Heavenly 
Father; courageous in sacrifice as he was re- 
deemed by sacrifice and born in sacrifice; un- 
affrighted by the armies of eivl since he is 
joined in a vaster and mightier brotherhood; 
adventuresome and persevering to win a goal 
not limited like the finite world nor ex- 
pressed in its transitory rewards. 

Here is the answer to that paramount 
question: How can this Nation, under God, 
as successfully wage the peace as it has 
waged war? 

A nation without patience and forbearance 
and pity toward frailty will bog down in 
frustration and cynicism. A nation without 
a higher respect for the commands of con- 
science than for the demands of expediency 
will be trapped in opportunism. A nation 
without dedication to the pursuit of the 
ideal will degenerate into compromise with 
whatever chance and circumstance make 
possible. A nation without decent regard 
for the dignity of all men—beginning with 
the least of its own citizens—will win no 
more than sullen fear or grudging silence. 
A nation without faith that man is divine 
in his destiny will find its own destiny, when 
challenged mortally, is defeat, ruin, ex- 
tinction. 

‘A nation accepting religious truths as its 
political guideposts, committed to them and 
observing them out of conviction, may seem 
@ hopeless dream. But this Republic 
through generations has been for hundreds 
of millions a hopeless dream realized. We 
won a high place in the hearts and minds 
of men everywhere, unique in history, not 
because this Nation was a mighty hurler of 
mass death or a headlong dispenser of sub- 
sidy and bribe or a tireless merchant of 
golden promise and attractive word, but be- 
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cause—imperfectly, of course, yet s 
and often in high dedication—it sought the 
realization of divine truths as a way of life, 

We have not changed. We still so seek, 
To much of the world however we seem tg 
have become engaged with an adversary on 
fields of his choosing: In a race of arms, in 
contest of spending, in a war of propaganda, 
Thus preoccupied we seem to forget that our 
greatness as a nation has been our way of 
life, our approach to the problems of human 
life, our faith in God and in the efficacy of 
His eternal truths. 

Armed we must be and better armed than 
any enemy. Sound spenders we must be if 
our friends are to rise strong and healthy 
cut of weakness. Heralds of fact we must 
be or our cause will be lost in a ceaseleggs . 
smother of lies. And government must have 
our wholehearted support in those rules that 
can be effectively discharged only by goy- 
ernment. 

But our way of life, our approach to the 
problems of human life, our faith in Gog 
and in the efficacy of His eternal truths— 
in these we as individuals and as groups of 
individuals are the doers and the witnesses 
and the missionaries. 

The practice of all these I find more per- 
fectly exemplified on the campuses of re- 
ligious faith than anywhere else in all this 
land. I find in a college such as this a 
great voice and a treasury of Zeal that can 
recall the Nation to a purposeful unity un- 
der God for the better achievement of His 
truths. . 

I suggest no new organization for the de- 
fense or the practice or the propagation of 
the word: But had I a: voice-that could 
penetrate into every college born of faith in 
God, I would cry out: “Let us every day and 
every moment of every day remember that 
we have a higher mission than secular con« 
cern.” 

In these days of godless conspiracy to en- 
slave and deprave, that mission requires of 
us fullness of service to God as ever and, 
more sharply than ever, a fullness of citi- 
zenship. 

America is no Caesar. America is our- 
selves. American strength and wealth and 
position are in our spirit, in our minds, in 
our conscience. Not a secular concern, 
American citizenship in its fullness is the 
practice of religious truth and its fullest 
possible practice is a religious duty. 

Few in this world of rampant secularism _ 
and materialism will agree to that state- 
ment, you may retort. But we do; certainly 
we should. And we are not few. 

As colleges we are numbered in the hun- 
dreds; we are rich and strong in the experi- 
ence of years, in the intellect and genius of 
our facilities, in the fire and enthusiasm of 
our students—rich and strong and potent 
and creative because we have an inspiration 
and.a commitment that is eternal and uni- 
versal. “ 

And behind us, supporting us, asking of 
us only leadership, are the tens of millions 
of men and women of the synagogues and 
churches of America. Whatever their dif- 
ferences, they are one in their faith in God 
the Father who created man in his 
that he might do justice and love mercy and * 
walk humbly and thereby enjoy in peace 
the good things of-this world. . 

We who have met so many challenges and 
wrought so many triumphs out of misfor- 
tune and disaster will not fail in leadership 
now. We do have the answer how this na- 


tion, under God, will as successfully wage | 


the peace as it has waged war. We cannot 
stand silent or we betray our faith and our 
mission. And that, I am firmly convines’ 
will not come to pass. We will speak out 
and this land, this world, will be the bettee 


for our witness, Oey, 
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The Seventh United States Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
yember, in the course of an inspection 
trip on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I had the opportunity to visit 
and see firsthand, the fine work being 
done by the Seventh United States Army 
inGermany. It was my pleasure to meet 
the commanding officer, Lt. Gen. Bruce 
C. Clarke, at his headquarters, and to 
observe some of the work being done by 
the Seventh Army. It is important for 
the American people to know about the 
high type of leadership that is being 
given to Amercan soldiers abroad who 
today form the frontline of defense of 
the human freedoms we Americans so 
cherish. All too frequently the impres- 
sion is given that the life of the American 
soldier abroad is an easy one and that 
our military commanders are not always 
conscious of the need for economy to- 
gether with maximum preparation for 
any eventualities. I found the situation 
in the Seventh Army adverse to any such 
impression, From the commanding offi- 
cer on down to his staff, I found a 
healthy spirit reflecting the need for 
economy and maximum efficiency, to- 
gether with a well-planned program to 
maintain good relations with the Ger- 
man people during these difficult days 


when it is necessary for the military of - 
the United States not only to defend 


our own interests, but to provide a shield 
of protection for other free people. 

General Clark has prepared a sum- 
mary of activities of the Seventh Army 
for the calendar year of 1957 which re- 
flects great credit on him and on the 
officers and men under his command. I 
believe this report will be of real interest 
to the American people. Under leave 
obtained, I insert it in the Recorp: 
SEVENTH UNITED StaTES ARMyY—SUMMARY OF 

ACTIVITIES, 1957 
(By Bruce C. Clarke, lieutenant general, 
U. S. Army, commanding) 

As we of the Seventh Army witness the 
close of another eventful year and as we 
continue to carry out our important tasks 
in many areas of Western Germany, I will 
Tteview briefly the major accomplishments 
that have marked the progress of the com- 
Mand during these past 12 months. 

Nearly every member of the Seventh Army 
was associated in some manner, either di- 
tectly or indirectly, in the vast program of 
modernization undertaken during 1957. The 
Seventh United States Army set the pace 
for the United States Army in the evolution 
from a World War II organizational struc- 
ture into the streamlined and highly mobile 

bat force we now possess. All major 
fighting elements of this command com- 
Pleted the conversion to the Pentomic or 
other new concepts in record time and dur- 
ing the process suffered no significant loss 
of combat effectiveness. I extend my con- 
gtatulations and to all of you 
Whose efforts have cantributed to the success 
of this history-making operation. 
, Seventh Army 
Continued to receive and rm many units 
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under Operation Gyroscope. At. the present 
time 70 percent of the Seventh Army is 
participating in this program. In connec- 
tion with Gyroscope operations, we have 
completed recently a restationing program, 
initiated tq balance properly our tactical 
units along the critical east-west border. 
‘This 3-way switch of units involved the 2d 
and 4th Armored Divisions and the 8th 
Infantry Division. 

Our training facilities and training em- 
phasis have continued to keep pace with 
our increased’ responsibilities. Training 
areas have been improved greatly with the 
addition of realistic combat courses and fir- 
ing ranges designed to coordinate further 
the tank-infantry-artillery fighting teams. 
Army training tests have been revised to 
insure a uniform standard of proficiency 
for the reorganized tactical units. Although 
training requirements have been increased 
and proficiency goals raised, 88 percent of 
all units tested during 1957 attained ratings 
of superior or excellent. During 1957, no 

» battalion or battle-group-sized unit has 
failed an Army training test. During the 
past year, 18,418 Seventh Army soldiers were 
graduated from USAREUR and Seventh 
Army school courses; and, with its 8th year 
of operation completed, the Seventh Army 
Noncommissioned Officers Academy has 
graduated 33,665 highly trained noncom- 
missioned officers. The value of this fine 
school is evidenced by the adoption this year 
of its salient features by the Department of 
the Army as the basis for training all 
noncommissioned officers. The 5 division 
academies have added significantly to this 
output of fine noncommissioned officers. 

Ranger and night training has been 
stepped up. A program for infantrymen to 
qualify for the coveted expert infantry badge 
has been stressed. 

The vital marksmanship program has made 
great strides during these past months. A 
total of 1,620 soldiers competed in small arms 
matches at Seventh Army and higher level, 
with 528 awards being presented to partici- 
pants. In our program to qualify every rifle- 
man as a sharpshooter or better, we have 
been about 75 percent successful. In addi- 
tion, an energized automatic rifle marksman- 
ship program was instituted to increase the 
combat effectiveness of rifle squads and to 
raise the proficiency of Seventh Army Le 
Clerc Teams. In the family of larger weap- 
ons, several thousand tank crew members 
fired during the annual tank-gunnery pro- 
gram. An outstanding 87 percent qualified 
as expert gunners in this training during 
1957 as compared to 744 percent in the pre- 
ceding year. In the artillery and missile 
fields, significant progress has been made in 
gunnery. Averages are well above the pre- 
vious year. 

A continuing program is underway to in- 
sure that maximum time is allotted our 
combat leaders, particularly at company 
level, for the actual field training and com- 

‘ bat devélopment of their units. One means 
of effecting this has been to redtice to a 
minimum the cumbersome administrative 
loads formerly carried by the smaller tactical 
organization. The establishment of a unit 
administrative center and the consolidation 
of supply records at battle group, battalion 
and equivalent level has not only improved 
the quality of administrative actions, but 
has permitted the company and battery com- 
manders to get away from their desks and 
lead their units. Consolidation of unit fund 
activities at battalion or battle group level 
has been very successful. 

In the field of supply and logistics we have 
made substantial progress and plans are now 
nearly to coordinate further these 
activities in the Army rear areas through a 
Seventh United States Army support com- 
mand. 

Every practical assistance has been given 
to the growing German Army. A great 
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many personnel from other NATO nations 
and from other MAP nations have visited and 
observed our units in training and in field 
exercises. 

Our status of combat readiness has re- 
mained at a very high level. 

The many accomplishments realized dur- 
ing the past year are particularly notewor- 
#hy when viewed in the light of imposed 
budgetary limitations. Implementation of 
@ quarterly review and analysis of Seventh 
Army’s programed objectives has been most 
helpful in stimulating prior planning, objec- 
tive thinking and an analytical review of ac- 
tivities. These studies have contributed 
greatly to our policy of receiving maximum 
returns, for each dollar spent. I am sure 
that I need to say no more about the “belt- 
tightening” which each tactical and techni- 
cal service has experienced during the recent 
months. We have accomplished the require- 
ments placed on us by a high order of econ- 
omy and improved management. 

I would like to discuss now some of the 
outstanding achievements which can be at- 
tributed directly to the cumulative and 
combined efforts of all personnel. Good ad- 
vances are continuing in the field of Ger- 
man-American relationships. We would not 
be enjoying this valuable association if it 
were not for the sincere friendliness and 
helpfulness extended to the German people 
by each of you. While furthering this wor- 
thy cause, all members of Seventh Army can 
view with pride the results of their disci- 
plined safety habits. Army motor vehicle 
accidents decreased by 9 percent and fatali- 
ties from such accidents were 30 percent 
lower than last year. In addition, there 
were 15 percent fewer military injuries 
which means 1,200 fewer disabled- soldiers. 
Total property loss, including fire damage, 
decreased by 10 percent over 1956 for a 
monetary savings of $250,000. While the 
members of this command were contribut- 
ing $366,370 to the 4 major charity cam- 
paigns conducted in 1957, more than $6 
million were being placed in«soldiers’ depos- 
its. In November, the number participating 
in a formal savings program reached 56 per- 
cent, for an alltime high. 

During 1957, 15,000 members of Seventh 
Army participated successfully in the educa- 
tional program at all levels of. schooling. 
These individuals have made not only a val- 
uable contribution to their personal future, 
but have increased their worth to the serv- 
ice. In many instances, this increased indi- 
vidual proficiency was rewarded with ad- 
vancements in grade. Since the end of 1956, 
Seventh Army received and reallocated 
43,785 enlisted promotion spaces. 

The increasingly carefut observations con- 
ducted by inspector general teams through- 
out the command have disclosed marked im- 
provements in our many fields of activity. 
In those instances where deficiencies have 
been noted, the constructive guidance pre- 
sented by the inspectors has been utilized 
most effectively by commanders at all levels. 
By this prompt action, many potential pit- 
falls and actions detrimental to efficiency 
have been eliminated. In this regard, an 
accomplishment of major importance was 
the decrease in serious crimes among Seventh 
Army personnel. While the worldwide inci- 
dence of crime increased, the crime rate in 
the Seventh Army decreased from an average 
monthly rate of 1.18 per thousand in 1956 
to a rate of 0.83 per thousand, this past year. 

I point out, also, that the fine results 
realized from improved preventive mainte- 
nance procedures are reflected clearly in the 
reports I receive from our command mainte- 
mance inspection and spot check teams. The 
highly serviceable condition of our equip- 
ment is especially gratifying when you con- 
sider that many of the items of equipment 
continue to receive hard fleld usage, and, of 
course, in many cases the items have seen 
long service. 
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The Seventh Army athletic program for 
1957 included participation by 101,500 indi- 
viduals in the 14 separate sports activities 
which were viewed by approximately 2,534,000 
spectators. Emphasis on carrying on sports 
at lower unit levels insofar ‘as practicable 
have produced beneficial results. This field 
of endeavor also played an important role 
in the enhancement of community relations, 
in that 843 contests were participated in 
jointly by German and Seventh Army per- 


sonnel. An estimated 342,000 spectators, 
mostly German, were attracted to these 
events. 


I am very pleased to note that the overall 
health of the command continued to im- 
prove during 1957. With the exception of 
our minor bout with Asiatic influenza, a 
marked decrease was registered in the occur- 
rence of other types of diseases. Let us all 
hope this happy situation continues. 

Finally, I wish to point out that changes 
have been made in Seventh Army Headquar- 
ters to enable it to handle expeditiously a 
modern field army geared to the atomic age. 
Some reductions have been made. Staff and 
command procedures haye been streamlined 
to eliminate command and staff inertia. 

Again, my congratulations are offered to 
each of you for the outstanding advances you 
have made in your many areas Of great re- 
sponsibility. The Seventh Army has 
achieved a high order of professionalism in 
all areas of endeavor. I urge you to face with 
confidence and faith the new problems which 
will confront the United States Seventh 
Army during 1958. My confidence in you 
to meet and solve these is unbounded. 

I wish you and the members of your com- 
mand a healthy and a peaceful new year. 





Retired Officers Endorse H. R. 689 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


IION. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a deep sense of responsibility and 
grave concern that I again call attention 
to the sound principle of equalization of 
rights and benefits for personnel of the 
Reserve components of our Armed Forces 
as compared with those of the Regular 
components. As the Members are aware, 
I have spoken out in support of this 
principle many times in the past. 

Since I am convinced that the long- 
established intent of Congress is to grant 
equal treatment to Regulars and Re- 
serves, I have introduced clarifying leg- 
islation, H. R. 689, which is a companion 
measure to S. 1085, introduced by Sena- 
tors SPARKMAN and Jackson. The pur- 
pose of this legislation is not to enact a 
new law or extend the provisions of the 
present law but merely to affirm and ef- 
fectuate the congressional intent to 
equalize the treatment accorded Regu- 
lars and Reserves under similar circum- 
stances. 

Numerous organizations having World 
War I officers in their ranks have en- 
dorsed this legislation. Endorsement 
has come at the local, States, regional, 
and national level. As representative of 
the hundreds of endorsements for this 
meritorious legislation, and under leave 
heretofore granted, I am pleased to in- 
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sert a resolution adopted by the Heart 
of America Chapter of the Retired Offi- 
cers Association of Kansas City, Mo., on 
February 1, 1958: 

“whereas the Heart of America Chapter 
of the Retired Officers Association of Kansas 
City, Mo., has always supported the princi- 
ple of equalization of rights and benefits, 
including retirement rights, for personnel 
of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces as compared with Regular personnel 
of these services, and as between the Serv- 
ices themselves; and 

Whereas such equalization is not only in 
the interest of justice and fair play, but by 
force of example encourages participation 
of younger personnel in the National De- 
fense, maintains the active and favorable 
interest of older Reservists, and promotes 
a high moral among those engaged in the 
national defense; and 

Whereas it has long been the declared 
intent of Congress to grant equal treatment 
to Regulars and Reserves, as evidenced by 
legislation through the years, including the 
original Selective Service Act, such equaliza- 
tion being also one of the major declared 
purposes of the Army and Air Force Vitaliza- 
tion and Retirement Equalization Act of 
1948 (Public Law 810, 80th Cong.) and of 
the Caree mpensation Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 351, 81st Cong.) : Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Heart of America Chap- 
ter of the Retired Officers Association of 
Kansas City, Mo., in a called meeting as- 
sembled in Kansas City, Mo., February 1, 
1958. That the Congress pass clarifying 
legislation as proposed in Senate bill 1085 
and House bill 689 so that Regular and Re- 
serve officers will be accorded equal treat- 
ment with particular reference to retire- 
ment benefits and that we urge our United 
States Senators and the Representatives from 
this area to support the above mentioned 
bills, S. 1085 and H. R. 689. 

KENNETH MARTIN, 
Secretary. 





Russian Betrayal of Polish Underground 
Is Recalled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr.~ Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Washington Post, Wed- 
nesday, April 2, 1958, written by Stefan 
Korbonski, who was chief of civilian re- 
sistance in the Polish wartime under- 
ground, and which recalls a tragic series 
of events which transpired in Poland in 
the spring of 1945: 

I REMEMBER EASTER—RUSSIAN BETRAYAL OF 
PoLisH UNDERGROUND Is RECALLED 
(Fourth of a series) 

(Stefan Korbonski was chief of civilian 
resistance in the Polish wartime under- 
ground. He also directed, with his wife 
Zofia as his chief cipher officer, the secret 
radio communication with the Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London. In April 1945, 
he was appointed chief of the Polish under- 
ground. He was arrested by the Russian 
NEKVD, later released and then fied with his 
wife to Sweden. He is vice chairman of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations and 
the author of Fighting Warsaw. His wife is 
with Voice of America.) 











(By Stefan Korbonski) 


All through the grim years of the German 
occupation of Poland and our work with 
the underground, my wife Zofia and I hag 
looked forward to the first Easter we woulg 
celebrate with our friends when our coun 
was liberated. It became a symbol of hope 
to us. 

But as events turned out, that first post. 
war Easter in 1945 proved to be the mogt 
tragic time of my life. 

A few days earlier, on March 28, I haq 
stayed behind while other leaders of the 
Polish underground drove to a deserted villa 
at Proszkow, near Warsaw, for secret talks 
with a certain General Ivanov. He had been 
identified only as a personal representative 
of Russian Marshal Zhukov. 

The Polish delegation was headed by Jan 
Jankowski, the underground vice premier, 
It included Kazimierz Puzak, president of 
the Polish underground Parliament, and 
Gen. Leopold Okulicki, commander-in-chief 
of the Polish underground army. 

The Russians had invited our underground 
leaders to a conference on two major points: 
One, the situation arising from the con- 
tinued occupation of Poland by the Red 
army and Soviet authorities more than 6 
months after the first Russian military units 
had entered the country; two, the indisput- 
able fact that the Polish underground goy- 
ernment still remained underground. 

There had been reason enough for the cau- 
tion of the underground leaders. As the 
Russians moved across Poland, our guerrillas 
reported the Russians first put on a display 
of friendliness, but then ordered the partisan 
officers to dissolve their units and become 
integrated into Communist units. oa 
they refused, they and underground o 
were disarmed and arrested. 

The Russians had guaranteed complete 
safety and immunity to the Polish under. 
ground delegates to the Pruszkow confer- 
ence. But Vice Premier Jankowski asked me 
to stay behind. Since I was secretary of the 
interior in the underground government, and 
chief of radio communication with the Po- 
lish government in exile in London, Jan- 


-kowski thought it was essential for me 


keep London informed of the proceedings of 
this parley, which the Russians insisted must 
be held in secret. 

Several days passed. 

Then our intelligence reported that mys- 
terious cars had left the villa. Although! 
suspected strongly now that the invitation 
had been a trap, I hesitated in alarming 
London, for fear of endangering both. the 
delegates and the talks. We assumed the 
talks might last several days and I decided 
to wait until Easter Sunday befqre taking 
definite action. 

Meanwhile, I followed Jankowski's warn- 
ing to go deeper into hiding with my wife. 
We waited out the approaching Easter holl- 
day with anxiety and fear im an isolated hut 
in the country. Easter has always been @ 
very important holiday for us in Poland and 
if the delegates failed to return home by 
then, it would mean they had been arrested. 
We waited in vain. 

Early on Easter Sunday, I notified London 
by secret code of the Russians’ treachery. 

Then, desperate to forget for a few houls 
our feeling of impending tragedy, we 4 
cepted an invitation to Easter lunch with @ 
trusted friend. 2 

The table was set with the tradi 
miniature paschal lamb made of sugar 
butter. There were brightly painted Easter 
eggs, a roast suckling pig and other 
holiday specialties. As we wished each other 
“Wesolego allelulia,” two Russian officers 
barged noisily into the house. 

We were stricken with fear. They bad 


traced us, we thought. We, too, would share , 


the fate of the délegates to the conf 


A second glance at the intruders calmed Us~ ~ 
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they were both very drunk and their sole 
interest was the table. 

Uninvited, they immediately fell to eating 
and drinking with a will. Shortly after- 
ward, one of them fell sound asleep with his 
nead on the table. The other officer tried to 
rouse him. Failing, he apologized for their 
intrusion and for his comrade’s behavior. 
As he left, he whispered confidentially to our 
host: “As for that Stalin, he’s a thorough 
scoundrel.” 

The British Broadcasting Corporation told 
the world the story of the treacherous arrest 
of the Polish underground government. 
The Polish government in exile immediately 
nominated me to succeed Vice Premier Jan- 
kowski. 

In June of 1945, a show trial of the Polish 
delegates was held in Moscow. They were 
charged with conspiracy against the Soviet 
Army by staying underground after the Rus- 
sian occupation began. They received long 
jail sentences and Jankowski and General 
Okulcki died in prison. 

Later, we learned the true identity of 
“General Ivanov.” He was none other than 
Gen: Ivan Serov, present chief of the Rus- 


sian secret police. 





Recession From What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
Ihave not given the writings of Dorothy 
Thompson the careful attention they 
deserve, since in her recent article en- 
titled “Is a Perpetual Boom Desirable?” 
I find so much that makes sense, prob- 
ably because it coincides with my own 
thinking. 

For instance Miss Thompson asks, 
“What is fullemployment? That every- 
body who has a job must keep it and all 
who are seeking one must find it? And 
find it in exactly the place they want 
and at wages unrelated to their produc- 
tivity?” And.then she adds, “But thou- 
sands of mothers are also in the labor 
force, often very much to the detri- 
ment of their children and their home 
life, and dubiously, even, to its real finan- 
cial advantage.” 

A little farther along in her article she 
makes this statement which, in my opin- 
ion, sums up all that spells economic 
insecurity among too many of those 
who make up our labor force: 

The 40-hour week has been established, 
but an enormous number of families have 
hot based their expenditures on such earn- 
ings but on the anticipation of an overtime 
and an annual raise, and have been spending 
in advance of income, as the per capita in- 
debtedness reveals. 


And then Miss Thompson touches on 
my pet peeve when, in discussing sales- 
>. arm as it applies to automobiles, 

Sets forth this view: 

Too much salesmanship can create sales 

Tesistance. And many people— 


Myself included— 
detest the new-model cars and are discover- 
ing, also, thatsa car, if well cared for, will 
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perform for many years longer than the 
dealer wants the buyer to think. 


In my opinion this mature and able 
columnist has given forth with a verita- 
ble lung-full and to all of her comments 
which I have quoted I want to lend my 
endorsement with a fervent “amen.” 





Washington and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, in my ex- 
tension of remarks.I would like to in- 
clude an article. written by C. Wilson 
Harder, entitled “Washington and Small 
Business,”’ which I think is very timely: 

As of this writing, it appears almost cer- 
tain, with sufficient support from the people, 
that there will be some type of tax reduction. 

The month of February 1958 may well go 
down as a climactic month in the Nation’s 
history. 

For this was the month when it came out 
in clear focus the damage that had been 
wreaked on the domestic economy by the 
long concentration of foreign giveaway pro- 
grams, and other grandiose schemes. 

Since long before the last election, the 
Nation’s small-business men, voting through 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, have called attention to the seri- 
ous economic disturbances in the making 
due to unrealistic tax policies which prevent 
the expansion and healthy maintenance of 
independent business. ; 

In early January George Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the organization, appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee with 
a review of small business sentiment for sev- 
eral previous months. He even quoted one 
member who wrote as follows: 

“It is my opinion that the point of dimin- 
ishing returns has already been reached as 
far as taxes are concerned. High taxes have 
eliminated the possibility of any appreciable 
reward, with the result that many are liqui- 
dating their businesses, while others are 
trimming down their operations to get in 
shape so that they can liquidate with a 
minimum of loss.” 

But other segments of Government kept 
talking about the upturn in conditions. 
However, the official report of 5 million un- 
employed released in March, had a major 
effect in Washington. 

The proposal to combat unemployment 
by a huge post office building program, if 
postal rates were increased, fell quite flat. 

But many in Washington wonder how 
stepping up of public work projects can 
solve unemployment problems brought about 
by lack of business expansion. 

It has also not escaped attention that De- 
troit, other big employers, were the first to 
hand out pink slips. On the other hand, 
small business, which Representative WRIGHT 
PatMan characterizes as 95 percent of the 
firms which employ 20 or fewer people, has 
been trying to keep their staffs together. 

Thus, it is dawning on many in Washing- 
ton that a few big corporations can provide 
@ great deal of employment when business 
is booming, but they are the first to throw 
the economic machinery into a tailspin when 
conditions soften. : 

And so, there is growing more and more 
the feeling that instead of vast Federal proj- 





















ects to take up the slack of unemployment 
it will be much sounder to give independent 
business the go ahead signal and trust it is 
not too late for independent business to 
take up slack. 

Actually, there is nothing particularly sur- 
prising about the present situation and con- 
ditions. 

As evidenced by the constant reports for 
several ygars by the National Federation of 
Independent Business, such a situation was 
inevitable unless concrete action were taken 
on an adequate small-business program. 





How Local Zoning Laws Keep That 
School Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Voice of St. Jude in the 
February issue of this year. This article, 
entitled “Keep That School Out,” was 
written by the widely published Catholic 
author, Mr. Paul Brindel, of California. 

Mr. Brindel’s article is an extremely 
important discussion of how local zon- 
ing laws deny, in many cases, a basic 
freedom of democracy. As is pointed 
out by this article, there exists a very 
serious threat to our democratic tradi- 
tions in that zoning ordinances are used 
to keep out private and parochial schools. 
I am proud that there are groups today 
on the firing line who are appealing the 
decisions of these local planning bodies. 
Mr. Brindel’s closing statement from the 
Notre Dame Lawyer article is particularly 


‘ cogent: 


This country owes fts origin to people who 
refused to be denied the right of the free 
exercise of religion. If the democratic sys- 
tem is to realize its proclaimed values, zoning 
ordinances must be designed and applied 
accordingly. 


The article follows: 
Keep THat SCHOOL OvuT 
(By Paul Brindel, OSB oblate) 


Last March 31, Corpus Christi Parish 
School was dedicated in Piedmont, Calif., a 
San Francisco suburb. Several hundred 
other new parish schools in most of our 48 
States have been similarly dedicated this 
year. What was so unusual about this Pied- 
mont school? Why this article and pictures? 


Because that school is a symbol, in fact a 
monument to religious freedom as set forth 
in the first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, and repeatedly upheld 
by the courts of our land. Three years ago, 
there was grave doubt as to whether Corpus 
Christi parish ever would have a school for 
its 800 families. Not because of lack of 
teachers or funds but because zoning ordi- 
nance approved 3,408 to 1,285 in 1936 by 
Piedmont voters, specifically excluded all 
private schools from 98 percent of the city’s 
areas. So, when the parish in 1954 applied 
for a school-building permit, it was refused. 

As in other parishes, the attitude of some 
laity was to bow to the inevitable. There 
were the usual platitudes. “It’s the law, and 
we can’t antagonize our neighbors. * * * The 
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majority voted that way, and the majority 
rules in this country. * * * It will hurt our 
business, or profession. * * * Let”s forget it 
and send our children to public schools, or to 
Oakland parochial schools.” (Piedmont is 
surrounded by the city of Oakland.) 

Like other priests over the centuries, 
Father Edwin J. Keller, pastor of Corpus 
Christi Parish, paid little heed to this counsel 
ef despair, of collaboration, appeasement, 
and compromise. Nor did the Most Rever- 
end John J. Mitty, archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco. In that archdiocese, title to parochial 
schools is held separately by the Roman 
Catholic Welfare Corporation. Accordingly, 
attorney for the corporation, Andrew F. 
Burke of San Francisco, petitioned for a writ 
of mandate to compel the city of Piedmont 
to permit erection of the school. The first 
hearing was before 3 justices of the Cali- 
fornia district court of appeal. On January 
24, 1955, they ruled unanimously in favor of 
the school, holding the zoning ordinance un- 
constitutional. Undaunted, the Piedmont 
city council voted to carry the case to the 
California Supreme Court at additional cost 
of hundreds of dollars to the taxpayers of all 
faiths, or no faith. 

On October 27, 1955, the California Su- 
preme Court, 4 to 3, similarly held the Pied- 
mont zoning ordinance unconstitutional, 
stating: 

“Parents have the right to send their chil- 
dren to private schools, rather than public 
ones, which are located in their immediate 
locality or general neighborhood.” 

Corpus Christi Parish could now proceed 
with its school. But equally important, 
churches and schools in 47 other States were 
once again freed from the menace of discrim- 
inatory zoning laws and local bigotry. For 
this California Supreme Court decision re- 
versed a dangerous trend starting in 1948, 
to the effect that local zoning ordinances 
take precedence over the free exercise of re- 
ligion as guaranteed by the first amendment; 
that even the constitutional right of parents 
to educate their children as they choose must 
yield to a reasonable exercise of the police 
power of the State. 

How did this all come about when in 1925, 
the United States Supreme Court in the fa- 
mous Oregon parochial school case—Pierce 
v. Society of Teachers (268 U. S., 510-534) — 
had held: 

“The fundamental theory of liberty, upon 
which all governments in this Union repose, 
excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers only. 
The child is not a mere creature of the State; 
those who nuture him and direct his destiny 
have the right, coupled with high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional 
duties.” 

In his encyclical, Christian Education of 
Youth, Pope Pius XI quoted the foregoing 
1925 decision. He apparently believed the 
issue settled, once and for all, and so did 
most Americans. What happened? 

One answer is that like all things human, 
the law is constantly subject to change, to 
new interpretations. (In 1896 the U. S. 
Supreme Court approved racial segre- 
gation; in 1953 it disapproved it, unani- 
mously.) Actually, the two cases which had 
upset the legal applecart—the established 
doctrine of the. Pierce case, never should 


have happened. The first was in 1948 and - 


resulted from the attempt of the Mormons 
in Porterville, Calif., to build a church upon 
land otherwise zoned. The Mormons ap- 
pealed, and lost successively in two Cali- 
fornia appellate courts and the United States 
Supreme Court. The same thing happened 
in 1954 to the Lutherans attempting to build 
a high school in Wauwatosa, Wis. Why were 
these two epochal cases lost, while the Pied- 
mont case was won? 
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The August 1957 issue of The Notre Dame 
Lawyer, America’s outstanding Catholic legal 
quarterly, gives this answer: 

“The Wisconsin Lutheran High School 
ease, like Porterville, proved again the fal- 
lacy and danger of invoking only the 14th 
amendment in zoning law appeals involving 
churches and religious schools. In both of 
these cases, the constitutional question of 
free exercise of religion was entirely neg- 
lected. While these cases left much to be 
desired from the standpoint of constitu- 
tional procedure, the Piedmont case was to 
prove a model in this respect.” 

Yes; the Piedmont case was a model. A 
few months later, 3,000 miles away, Porter 
R. Chandler and David R. Shearer, at- 
torneys for the diocese of Rochester, cited 
it, and turned to Mr. Burke for advice in 
winning the right to build a new Catholic 
church and school in a restricted residential 
zone of Brighton, N. Y., a suburb of 
Rochester. This case may well be studied 
by every pastor, chancellor, and Catholic 
lawyer, for it bares the latest technique and 
strategy of the forces of intolerance—eva- 
sion rather than outright prohibition. 

The 1933 Brighton zoning ordinance did 
not say you could not build a church or 
school in zone A. All you needed was ap- 
proval by the town planning board. But 
just try to get this approval, as the diocese 
of Rochester discovered. So, again, a long, 
expensive legal battle. Unlike in the Pied- 
mont case, the diocese lost in the lower 
courts. Only in the New York State Court 
of Appeals in 1956 did victory come over- 
whelmingly, 6 to 1. One paragraph of that 
decision might well be memorized: 

“We know of no rule which requires that 
churches may only be established in sparsely 
settled areas. On the contrary, as was said 
in O’Brien v. City of Chicago, ‘wherever the 
souls of men are found, there the house of 
God belongs’.” 

And so, the never-ending battle for free- 
dom of religion and education continues, 
even in these United States. As this is 
written, the California District Court of Ap- 
Ppeals has before it the denial by the Menlo 
Park City Council of a use permit for a 
Jehovah's Witnesses church. This denial 
was based upon “inadequate parking which 
would create a traffic congestion.” It seems 
a@ paradox that, despite extreme theological 
differences, the Catholic. Church and the 
Witnesses have been the most successful in 
fighting discriminatory zoning laws in a 
score of States and always winning out, 
finally. 

California has probably the worst record 
in respect to discriminatory zoning-law 
cases and some churches are strangely re- 
luctant to fight for their rights in the courts. 
In 1954, the planning commission of Ross, 
a San Francisco suburb, refused the Ad- 
ventists permission to build a church. In 
September 1957, the First Christian Church 
of San Rafael, another San Francisco sub- 
urb, was denied a building permit. Neither 
of these cases was appealed, despite offers 
of free legal assistance. 

For the estimated 6 million Catholics now 

living in United States suburbs, the- Notre 
Dame Lawyer sounds this warning: 
' “A common denominator in many zoning- 
law cases is their suburban origin. One- 
sixth of today’s 170 million Americans reside 
in the suburbs, and the rights of minorities 
frequently clash with the local public opin- 
ion of the majority in these areas. * * * 
This country owes its origin to people who 
refused to be denied the right of the free 
exercise of religion. If the democratic sys- 
tem is to realize its proclaimed values, zon- 
ing ordinances must be designed and applied 
accordingly.” 





A Passever—Easter Reflection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER > 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as we al] 
prepare to return home for religious cele. 
brations it is fitting that we pause g 
moment and reflect on the brotherhood 
which exists between Christian and Jey, 
Accordingly, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following thoughts 
on this subject by the Reverend William: 
F. Rosenblum, D. D., from the Empire 
State Mason of spring 1958: 

A PassOvER—EASTER REFLECTION 
(By Rev. William F. Rosenblum, D. D.) 

During the closing weeks of last Decem. 
ber the celebration of Christmas began just 
when the observance of Hanukkah came to 
anend. As the eight tapers of the Menorah 
burned out in our Jewish homes the lights of 
Christmas trees all over the Nation and 
throughout the world burst into glow. To 
me this succession of rites suggested a truth 


. which all mankind would do well to recog. 


nize, which we in Masonry acknowledge, that 
in our different religions there is a common 
core of origin and a conmmon significance and 
appeal. 

The fanatics and reactionaries in all our 
denominations would like to have people far- 
get or ignore it but the fact is that both the 
Hebrew Hanukkah and the Christmas yule- 
tide, as so many holidays of all our religions, 
had their beginnings in primitive festivals, 
in this instance in the revelries which ob- 
tained at the winter solstice. Our ancestors, 
wishing to make their gods understand their 
need for light and warmth, believed in all 
their naivete, that by kindling huge fires and 
dancing frantically around the flames, their 
deities could be made to relent and cause the 
days to grow longer again and the cold to 
abate. Our Hebrew forebears, first to dis- 
cover the existence of the One God and to 
abjure idolatry, frowned upon these pagan 
excesses. They chose their epic Maccabean 
victory as a more spiritual foundation for 
the Festival of Lights. When Christianity 
came to flower it saw in the Nativity a simi- 
larly more exalted feason for the winter cere- 
monial, for its plea to God for the blessings 
of light. 

Thus, too, at the springtide of the year, the 
thoughts of men have turned from earliest 
times to the mystery and majesty of the re- 
surgence of nature and renascence of life. 
They saw the fields dress themselves anew in 
gold and green, the trees put on once mor 
their leafy garb, the birds find new wing and 
new voice, the flocks increase. Their hearts 
burst with the desire to praise the Creator 
for all this birth and rebirth. The Israelites 
early eschewed the primitive sex abandon 
which reigned at this season. They chose in- 


stead the historic emancipation of their am- - 


cestors from Egyptian bondage as the basis 
of their joy at the liberation of nature from 
its cold winter imprisonment. Christianity 
saw in the resurrection the ideal theme for 


its Easter ceremonials. In the Sedar, drama- — 


story and song in the Jewish home, 
is the tie which binds us together—Christan 
and Jew—for this was the Last Supper which 
Jesus, as & loyal and observant 
wished not to add @ jot or tittle to his re 
ligion, celebrated at the Passover. 

Our Masonic fraternity, in its Maundy 
Thursday pageantation of the Peast of 
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nal Lamb, employs this tradition to 
jessons of faith, of freedom, of brother- 

and of peace in our own age. Some of 

our Jewish brethren feel ill at ease because 
one of the features of this ceremonial is for 
gil to be seated in the form of a cross. Their 
yneasiness can be understood because over 
the centuries, and eyen in recent decades, in 
the world outside our precincts, the cross 
has been used.all too often by blind bigots 
and cruel persecutors as the symbol of their 
patred rather than the sign of love it is 
rted to be and what, in genuine 
Masonry, it was intended to signify from the 


— I see it, in our modern civilization and 
especially in our Masonic circles, albeit we 
will never be indifferent to our differences 
in creed and custom, since variety is not only 
the spice of life but in many ways the very 
law of life, it is imperative to note that our 
separate religions have developed along 

el lines, that while we do’ not always 
travel on the same path, our destination is 
the same—we are always walking toward 


oa six-pointed Star of David signifies 
this desire of man to reach toward God and 
to be in communion with his fellowmen to 
all four corners of the earth. The Cross of 
the Christian, sublimely interpreted, repre- 
gents the same ideal—its perpendicular sym- 
bolizing man’s reaching from earth to 
heaven, the horizontal emphasizing that the 
hand of man must always be outstretched 
tohis brother. Both the Star and the Cross 
can indeed be accepted today by all people 
of good will, especially in our Masonic tem- 
ples and, through our exemplification of this 
conviction in our daily lives, as keys to 
brotherhood, as our declaration that all we 
say and do is in the name of the Lord.—for 
love and for life. 





Uriel, Flame of God—A Christmas Story 
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Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend ‘my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I am including, herewith, a unique 
Christmas card, with strong Easter 
thoughts as well, which is pertinent to 
our current endeavors in launching 
earth satellites. It is felt that this story, 
entitled “Uriel, Flame of God,” may in- 
spire our people beyond the mere me- 

cs of man’s conquest of space. 

Written by a young woman named 
Madalene Lehrer, who also made an il- 
lustration inspired by an old German 
Wood engraving of the Middle Ages de- 
Ditting a medieval seeker’s glimpse of 
the mysteries of the universe, its simply 
told story of our planetary system seems 
Particularly appropriate for the Amer- 

People at this time. 

The story follows: 
UiL, Flame or Gop—A Curisrmas SrorY 

Uriel, the bright. archangel stationed in 





_ Far, far out in space swung mighty Ju- 
Diter, largest of the planets, attended by 
2 moons, a most marvelous sight. Sat- 
Wn, next in size, with its picturesque ro- 


rings and nine satellites. Great 
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Uranus, emitting a greenish glow, lord over 
five circling orbs. Farther out, hung mys- 
terious Neptune with its two moons. Then, 
Uriel—whose name means “Flame of God’”’— 
peered into the outermost distance, and 
pitied poor frozen Pluto, in eternal darkness, 
swinging in its dizzy orbital inclination, and 
receiving, even at perihelion, only the 
feeblest rays from the Sun. 

Nearest of all, and the smallest, sped 
swift Mercury. Next, the Angel of Light ad- 
mired beautiful blue Venue, most brilliant, 
and 12 times brighter than the brightest 
star, Sirius. Then came Venus’ sister- 
planet Earth, with its pale moon. And just 
beyond Earth, the red-hued Mars, com- 
manding two moons, and more sparkling 
than any star or planet except Venus. 

It is decreed that archangel’s must labor 
ceaselessly and be vigilant. Sometimes, to 
test Uriel’s alertness, the Lord sent a comet 
to sweep the skies with its famboyant, trail- 
ing tail. But these fiery phenomena never 
disturbed the majestic rhythms of Cosmos. 

Once, however, when danger was immi- 
nent, it was Uriel, sharpest-sighted spirit in 
all the heavens, who gave the warning of 
treacherous Satan’s approach toward Earth. 
But Adam heeded not, and the compassion- 
ate Messenger grieved deeply. For it was 
then that Earth—which had been 1 of the 
most luminous of planets, although 1 of 
the smallest—lost most of its radiance. 
Henceforth, Uriel watched even more lov- 
ingly over this willful world, and after a 
time, himself visited the planet to serve as 
guide for Enoch. And God sent him also to 
instruct Esdras in the secrets of the Uni- 
verse, and to answer his questions. 

But now, the Regent of the Sun sighted 
contently as he guarded his cosmic charges. 
All were accounted for—the fixed stars and 
the vagabond comets, the galaxies and neb- 
ulae, the auroral lights, even the minutest 
atoms, and all nine celestial wanderers 
whirling and spinning with divinéprecision 
in their eternal journey around the Citadel 
of Light. 

But wait. 

“What is that speck of dust?” exclaimed 
Uriel as his eyes pierced through the murky 
haze surrounding Earth. “It was not there 
before. Now it orbits around Earth, travel- 
ing faster than its moon.” The Shining One 
looked long and pondered. Then he knew. 
That particle was a new moon which man 
had flung into space. 

Swiftly Uriel spread the alarm through 
Heaven. From their far-off stations in- 
stantly appeared the Sons of Light. A great 
conclave was called in the secret place of 
the Most High, and the seven archangels 
stood before God. 

Now around each of the Seven glowed 
such an intense light, that together their 
brilliance was blinding in its brightness. 
But even their light was but a shadow in 
the presence of the Lord. The Chosen Ones 
who were permitted to look upon His face 
likened it to a luminous pearl, while sun- 
beams hovered around His hair, and blazing 
stars burned in the depth of His eyes. And 
all around Him radiated an aura of flashing 
lightning rays so that the effulgence paled 
the Sun in its splendor. . 

The Almighty bade His messengers spéak. 

“The Earthlings are fast learning the se- 
crets of space,” began Uriel solemnly. 
“Their orbiting moon-speck fires desires for 
greater achievements. They dream of travel 
to their moon, then Mars.” 
asked, very slowly, “Will they thus help or 
harm themselves and Space? Shall we assist 
or delay them in their progress toward the 
far-off worlds?” 

“Let man cleanse his heart and his 
thoughts,” advised Raphael, “before sending 
up more moons. Let him send up, instead, 
pure prayers so that I may present them to 
You freely, oh Lord.” 

“Earth needs more flowers,” reminded 
Gabriel gently, remembering the time when 


And then he 
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he was chief of the angelic guards over 
Paradise. “Flowers purify the atmosphere - 
of poisonous gasses. Earthlings must learn 
to Iook up to heaven as the flowers do.” 

All this time, one of the archangels, while 
listening, had been watching intently the 
planet Earth. Suddenly he called out, “‘Look! 
It is glowing brighter. What can that mean?” 
And the others leaned forward to look at the 
strangely brightening globe. 

“Let Uriel explain,’’ commanded the Lord. 

The sharp-sighted one replied, “Earth’s 
people are celebrating a time called Christ- 
mas. They have lighted all their lamps in 
their streets and houses, and have adorned 
even the trees with blossoms of lights.” 

The Almighty, musing, asked half aloud, 
“But have they lighted their hearts?” So 
He looked down to see for Himself. And at™ 
the sight His countenance became stern, so 
that lightning flashed from His eyes. 

Michael, beholding the face of his adored 
Lord, burst out saying, “Yes, once a year they 
celebrate the birth of the Christ Child by 
exchanging gifts among themselves, and toss 
the smallest part to God. They pronounce 
peace and good will while preparing for war. 
They pretend to give to the poor in Your 
name, oh Lord, but create a make-believe 
character and enthrone him everywhere. 
Truly,” continued Michael, “their plight is 
pathetic. They meddle with the elements 
and squander the treasures from the ground, 
and now they play with a newer and more 
terrible toy.” 

Then Gabriel, in a voice trembling with the 
thunder of indignation, asked, “How long, 
oh Lord, will You suffer their self-seeking 
and_mockery, and permit their dangerous 
experimentations?”’ 

“They will destroy themselves,” cried the 
other archangels. 

But the Lord remained silent. And as His 
gaze again followed the foolish planet, the 
anguish which filled His countenance grew so 
intense that even His angels averted their 
faces. 

Then Uriel, remembering how Earth in an 
ancient time had crucified the Lord, shud- 
dered with pain. Slowly on the archangel’s 
shining brow appeared great drops of sweat 
like purest crystal, and two glittering tears 
like pear-shaped diamonds rolled down his 
cheeks. He knelt to hide his suffering and 
buried his face at the Lord’s feet. 

“Send me down to the earthlings once 
more, Lord,” he pleaded, “so that I might 
help them to find You.” 

Now, if God is moved to compassion for 
even a small sparrow, how much greater was 
His love for this resplendent Prince of 
Heaven, upon whose hands and feet now 
appeared the stigmata of the cross. The Lord 
lifted him up, saying, “Wait and see. I gave 
them power of free will to choose between 
Satan and Me.” 

Instantly a nameless thrill ran through 
the holy assembly. For surely, some faint 
and feeble sounds had escaped from earth 
and, penetrating through its choking atmos- 
phere, had floated up to heaven. It was the 
sound of singing. For there remained among 
the mislead multitudes on earth some sincere 
hearts whose joy it was to sing, not only at 
Christmas time, but always, a song praising 
God. 

The six archangels, turning to Uriel, asked, 
“What is that song which they sing to the 
Lord?” : 

And he answered, “The song is called, How 
Great Thou Art.” 

“And know you the name of the man who 
wrote the song?” 

“His name is known,” Uriel assured them. 

Again the Brothers asked, “What man 
created that orbiting moonspeck?” 

And Uriel replied, “Not one man, but hun- 
dreds toiled long and hard to achieve it.” 


Then the blessed Lord smiled. 


And all the archangels knew His judgment, 
and together with one glorious voice ex- 
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claimed, “The song is mightier than the 
satellite, for the song men sent up has 
reached the Most High.” 

Then the hosts of heaven and the hier- 
archy of light caught up the song, and with 
it the hearts of men. 

Uriel, because of his readiness to renounce 
heaven for the earthlings, now stands at the 
left hand of God’s throne, guarding the lumi~ 
naries in the firmament, and his responsi- 
bilities are multiplied. 





The Day We Celebrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to hear Lt. 
Gen. Thomas F. Hickey address the Hi- 
bernian Society of Savannah, Ga., on 
March 17. General Hickey is doing an 
outstanding job as Commanding General 
of the Third Army. General Hickey has 
had a most illustrious career in the serv- 
ice, rising from an enlisted status to the 
command of our largest Continental 
Army. He has made many friends in 
the Southeast. We admire his charac- 
ter and leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country the 
following splendid address which was 
greatly enjoyed by all of us at the Hiber- 
nian banquet in Savannah: 

THE Day WE CELEBRATE 


This is the day when those of us of Irish 
origin or filiation—wherever we may be— 
gather together to display our fierce pride 
in our name and race, and to pay tribute 
to St. Patrick and that green little isle 
of saints and scholars. Today—all over the 
worid—the sons and daughters of Kathleen 
ni Houlihan are meeting for the purpose of 
visiting again in spirit the land of their 
forebears, and, to allow their memories to 
dwell on the triunity of St. Patrick, Ire- 
land and the shamrock. And, there is noth- 
ing unusual in these assemblages, because 
men and women from every county in Ire- 
land have emigrated to every corner of this 
globe. Exiles continue to be Ireland’s oldest 
and most dominant product. These exiles 
have generally arrived in time to assist in 
building a nation. If not—they have ar- 
rived in time to govern it. So, the basic 
purpose of our meeting together—on this 
the day we celebrate—is to proclaim our 
love and our devotion to the spiritual and 
temporal ideals implanted in us at birth by 
our Irish forebears. 

The history of every country to which the 
sons and daughters of Erin have emigrated 
bears shining testimony to the part they 
have played in the establishment and pre- 
servation of their adopted country. Their 
spirit of nationalism has never been a local 
product. It has reached out to embrace all 
peoples and nations—wherever the twin evils 
of tyranny and oppression have raised their 
ugly heads. The Irishmian’s love of liberty, 
nourished through long periods of oppres- 
sion in his native land, has been the im- 
petus that allowed him to flourish in the 
free air of freedom elsewhere. No other 
country in history has lost so many of its 
people through emigration. Yet, they did 
not leave from a spirit of adventure alone. 
They left a country where their religion and 
language were proscribed; where the cul- 
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tivation of their history and their heritage 
was forbidden; and, where their economic 
life was blighted by trade restrictions and 
a system of absentee landlordism. It was 
flight from these unjust conditions that 
caused our ancestors to leave Ireland and 
which allowed them to build the long and- 
lustrous record of loyalty, devotion, and 
patriotism in their adopted lands. And, the 
Irishman took with him—to the ends of the 
earth—as he sought liberty and hope, a deep 
and abiding faith in God; and a reverence 
and Tespect for the family, our fundamental 
social unit and the basis of our society. 

These are the hallmarks of the Irishman, 
wherever he may be. He knows, despite his 
love of Ireland and his devotion to his 
adopted country, that every land including 
his own is a temporary domicile. He knows 
that outside of Heaven there is no perma- 
nent home. And, that is why Irishmen are 
born missionaries. Steeped in the spirit of 
Patrick, they have traveled all over the 
world, combating atheism and unbelief, 
secularism and materialism, serene in the 
knowledge that God is monitoring their 
work. They have always opposed any remedy 
for man’s ills that overemphasizes the im- 
portance of material things and pretends 
that God is not necessary. They have al- 
ways opposed any false cure that would have 
matter seen through the senses replace God, 
and that would produce a code of morality 
derived from the transient ideas or the irra- 
tional whims of an individual, a group or a 
nation. Their attitude of strength, sturdi- 
ness, uncompromising understanding, and 
strict adherence to important essentials, as- 
sisted them in carrying their faith through- 
out the world. Few of them have had their 
names inscribed in the calendar of saints, 
and it must be because God, monitoring 
their work, knows how the Irish resent the 
singling out of an individual. Then too— 
it would have to be a very special soul to be 
singled out from so many who are’se worthy. 

And the zeal of the Irish sc Imaster and 
scholar who spread Christian learning and 
culture and tradition throughout Europe and 
the rest of the world, also spread the fame 
of his race on his journeyings. He it was 
who knew education in the true sense of the 
word. He knew and taught that the purpose 
of education was not alone to fill the mind 
with knowledge. This is merely instruction. 
Education, to him, meant the strengthening 
and development of all man’s faculties. He 
did not confine the term to the intellect 
alone, -because he felt that true education 
did—or should—be concerned especially with 
the will. He believed that to impart intel- 
lectual culture without moral culture—such 
as is happening today in many of our in- 
stitutions of learning—increased rather thap 
decreased the possibilities of evil. Because 
without imparting the instrument of moral 
education—discipline—it is impossible to 
inculcate in the individual, the habit of self- 
restraint. And, without the habit of self- 
restraint, the individual cannot develop the 
willpower that makes character. 

What shall we say of the Irish mother 
whose devotion to her God and to those 
whom He has entrusted to her care has 
been enshrined in song and story? Her la- 


-bor and sacrifice for her loved ones was & 


willing task—welcome in its never-ending 
demands on her love and affections. The 
moral code she taught her-children was a 
simple one but it was a rigid one, too, be- 
cause it was based on rigid norms'of what 
is right and what is wrong. She taught 
rules of conduct that were to govern their 
free actions; as the precepts to subordinate 
their conduct to what is right and proper. 
She taught them to respect and obey their 
parents; to provide for their families; to 
control their lower appetites; and, above 
all, to honor God and place their country’s 
interests above their own. And, she taught 
too, that the effectiveness of this code was 
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based on the restrictions which the 
vidual imposed upon himself through a . 
disciplined mind and an unselfish res 

Such is the heritage of those who 
made the isle of saints and scholars famoy, | ; 
in history. These are the real monuments 
to the real Ireland. One has to look bg. 
hind the keen intellect, the strong will, the 
sharp wit, the blend of realistic bluntnes 
and hidden sentimentality, the mixture o 
















































































warm-hearted sympathy and hard-headed INT 
practicality; the championing of the under. 
dog and participation in every lost cause 
while, at the same time, remaining the Mr. 
citadel of conservatism—one has to look leave 
behind all this to really understand the the R 
Irishman. One must get to know the fe. some ( 
vor and depth of his religious convictions, faiths 
God is an ever-present reality to the Irish. 
man. He does not grope in the sh of the 
atheism and unbelief which surrounds the So 
He knows that material prosperity is not ta 
real freedom. He knows that it is the goals Assue.’ 
of life and not the goods of life that are RELIGIC 
important. He believes that no individual 
or group can be allowéd to profit at the we 
expense of public morality. And, he knows 
that there can be no real freedom unless Bish 
there is order in our social and moral life, > 
He is still steeped in the spiritual impulse — 
which St. Patrick gave to his race. And, wines | 
the Christian tenets which Patrick made ‘ fuities 
known to our Irish ancestors over 1,5 the nec 
years ago are needed—in their practical ap. Terence 
plication—in this country and the world It was 
today. The spiritual zeal of the Irishman ble 
must be copied if we are to combat the arty 
secularism and materialism in our midst. who are 
The man and woman of Irish ancestry “Mn ¢ 
is today a bulwark in the defense of ou are not 
way of life. He mans the ramparts be- (ause W 
cause his history tells him that he hasal- those v 
ways fought best when alien fog attempted econom 
to dim his ideals. Just as Patrick lighted justify 
his fire on Shane Hill in defiance of King thank C 
Leary because he believed that the one true ous Nat 
God toook precedence .over Leary’s pagan ing of h 
gods, so, today, men and women of Irish ex- God on 
traction must keep Patrick’s fire burningin humilit 
this unsettled and contradictory world. we ext? 
The spiritual fervor of the Irishman requires the bur 
that he combat the atheism and unbelief— is the b 
and pseudo-liberalism—which is threaten- their st 
ing our way of life. His heritage requires our hea: 
that he defend the principles that the basic could c: 
rights of man are God-given rights; that we can? 
the purpose of the state is to safeguard and cha 
these God-given rights; and, that the just — “The | 
powers of government are derived from the introdu: 
consent of the governed. He must defend politica! 
these principles in a troubled, frustrated, stronges 
and undisciplined world, where an evil, Which t 
atheistic, materialistic concept_of goverl- ite. Tr 
ment is an insidious threat to man’s liberiy the rest 
and his human dignity as a son of God— aiance 
a fallacious form of government which has suspect 
depended on hate and cruelty and violence and tha’ 
to subjugate its victims. the bu 
Love of God and love of country—thest telen 
are the moral virtues which light the way — 
against the forces attempting to engufu 2 Whe i 
And, his continued glory in his name and @ ona w 
his race requires the Irishman to are 
against the pagan enemies confronting “a oy 
today as did his ancestors combat oo ang 
oppression, and injustice from the caves and - By nip 
hills of Ireland. So, let us tonight—as We 
watch in spirit—men and women of Irish ee 
ancestry gather together all over the world een” 
to join in the laughter and songs of Itt il 
land—let us remember that a part of Uaited 
heritage is to share in their faith. This Bembers 
is a virtue that a Communist can ne? - Mtering 
possess, This faith is a light that will nth 
us to our goal despite the indifference ae 
apathy and neglect which surro Sethe, 


This faith is a knowledge preserved | 
maintained by our ancestors through 
centuries. This faith proclaims one 
truth. And, it is this—the future 
to no man or group of men. It 
only to God, 
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Religious Imperatives and the Foreign 
Aid Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include therein views of 
some of the key leaders of major riligious 
faiths which appeared in a publication 
of the Foundation for Religious Action in 
the Social and Civil Order entitled, ““Re- 
ion Imperatives and the Foreign Aid 


Reuicious IMPERATIVES AND THE ForEIGN AIp 
IssvE 


, VIEWS OF SOME KEY LEADERS OF MAJOR 
RELIGIOUS FAITHS 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, national director, 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith: 

“Our moral duty to aid the underprivileged 
.grises from the fact that we have super- 
fuities and the superfiuities of the rich are 
the necessities of the poor. It was a pagan, 
Terence, who said: ‘Charity begins at home.’ 
It was Christ, the-Son of God, who in the 
parable of the good Samaritan said that 
charity begins away from home with people 
who are not of our race or country. 

‘In aiding underprivileged couritries we 
are not to think of ourselves as superior be- 
cause we are economically wealthier; or that 
those who are aided are inferior because 
economically poorer. * * * We need to 
justify our wealth by sharing it; we need to 
thank God for making us the most prosper- 
ous Nation on the earth; we need the bless- 
ing of heaven on our hearts and the grace of 
God on our whole being. Therefore with 
humility and not with pride and superiority 
weextend our hands to the needy. Theirs is 
the burden of being underprivileged; ours 
isthe burden of being overprivileged. It is 
their stomachs that are empty; it could be 
our hearts that are empty. In any case, they 
could conceivably do without our aid, but 
we cannot continue to be without justice 
and charity. 5 

“The foreign aid of the United States must 

_ introduce some factor besides the economic, 
| political, and military, one which is the 
strongest in our national traditions and one 
Which the Soviets not only lack but repudi- 
tte, They have one fear in our dealing with 
the rest of the world, that we will take cog- 
_ Mizance of that defect which makes them 
suspect by all the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
and that is our belief in God, the dignity of 
the human person, the freedom of con- 
' lence, and the principle that the state 
&ists for man, not man for the state. 
When we go along with the Communist line 
that matter alone matters, we are weak and 

are strong, when we give economic aid 
® the basis that matter aldne does not 
| Matter, they are powerless and we are strong. 

“This is the crux of the question of for- 

tign aid.” é ‘ 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president, National 
Couneil of the Churches of Christ in the 
States of America: “All of us, as 
Members of the one of mankind, are 
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velopment in history we can no longer think 
in terms of 1 nation or 1 continent alone. 
We must think in terms of the universal 
and the ultimate. For we are now not only 
1 Nation under God, but 1 world under God. 
This is true whether or not we believe it. 

“One of the greatest weapons of the spirit 
that we could possibly use is certainly that 
of mutual aid and economic assistance-—the 
kind of aid that will make substantial in- 
vestments both of public and private money 
in underdeveloped areas; thereby helping the 
impoverished nations and at the same time 
increasing the level of trade, commerce, and 
industry of our own country. * * * Many 
people in America have the idea that we are 
engaged im a vast giveaway program in the 
field of foreign aid. Actually, it is a very 
tiny proportion of our mutual-security pro- 
gram. 

“A program of mutual aid should not be 
‘considered primarily as a weapon or a tool 
in our fight against communism. It should 
be based upon an interest in people as peo- 
ple, human beings’ who are in partnership 
with us as children of God, and deserving of 
the same blessings that we enjoy. At the 
same time it is only fair to recognize that 
such a program. will powerfully counteract 
the Communist thrust. 

“We-are now in an international storm of 
revolution, nationalism, and the unknown 
dangers of the nuclear space age. I dare to 
believe that if the major political parties 
‘will rise above party alignments and provide 
for the basic needs of our owh people and 
the world’s people, they will receive the in- 
creasing support of the Nation. May God 
with the help of His love and grace help 
America to rise up in the true greatness of 
its people and fulfill its mission to the 
world.” 

Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, president, the 
Synagogue Council of America: “We have 
come here because what is at stake is an 
overriding moral issue affecting the brother- 
hood of man and essential spiritual values 
in face of an unprecedented onslaught of 
materialist atheism. 

“It seems to me that the necessity for 
this conference reflects a failure on the part 
of the American people, a failure to act in 
consonance with its highest ideals. 

“What are these ideals? 

“They are, first the ideals of our biblical 
faith; and, second, the ideals which inspire 
America’s democratic traditions. These 
ideals which are shared by the majority of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, have as 
their central affirmations that God is the 
Lord of history, the creator, sustainer, and 
redeemer of all mankind, the judge of all 
men and nations. To Him is due the su- 
preme loyalty, and not to the State, political 
party, or ruler. 

“We know full well that the changeless 
values of our religious faith, the democratic 
institutions of our Nation, and the provi- 
dential abundance of this good earth, have 
produced all that is good in us. These ideals 
and. material legacies impose upon ‘us, both 
as a Nation and as individuals, a nioral re- 
sponsibility to transmit to others, and to 
future generations, our democratic faith as 
well as our material wealth. 

“As religionists, we feel profoundly that 
the utilitarian motive of benevolence is not 
worthy of the United States. The moral 
character and destiny of America compel 
the higher motives of compassion, of brother- 
hood, or respect for human personality. 

“If this program fails, it will be the failure 
not only of the United States Government, 
but of the pattern of America’s moral ap- 
proach in the eyes of the world. It will not 
fail because the American people have never 
left unanswered the challenge of morality.” 

Reverend Demetrios Kalaris and Rev. John 
Taviarides, Eastern Orthodox Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a joint statement: “We 
Eastern Orthodox clergymen firmly believe 


. 
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that, in the interest of man’s welfare and 
the manifestation of our Christian charity, 
special support should be given the policies 
of foreign aid of the United States. We be- 
lieve that it is in the spirit of-brotherhood 
under God that our country has provided 
for the needs of people throughout the world 
and not as some would have us believe, pri- 
marily because of selfish motivation or ex- 
pediency.” 

Reverend James L. Vizzard S. J., vice pres- 
ident, National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference: “All people of informed Christian 
conscience recognize in the mutual-security 
program our Nation’s answer to a religious 
and moral imperative. If we dedicate our- 
selves to a program for shared abundance, 
we may never again be called upon to dedi- 
cate our lives and our wealth to a program 
of shared disaster. We believe that here 
the United States has the opportunity and 
the privilege to give moral leadership to the 
world as it has provided political and mili- 
tary leadership.” 

Opening invocation by Dr. Charles Wesley 
Lowry, Chairman of FRASCO, at White House 
Conference on Foreign Aspects of United 
States National Security, February 25, 1958: 
“Eternal God by whose holy inspiration 
and almighty power our fathers won their 
liberties of old, we their children and Thine 
ask in this day of testing that we may be 
renewed in our love of freedom and in the 
will to sacrifice for it. 

“We ask, O God, that the people of Amer- 
ica may be ready to hear, above the noise 
of selfish clamor, the still small voice of 
God within, the voice which speaks to us 
of the things that pertain to peace, justice, 
and charity. 

“Especially, our Father in heaven, we the 
members of this White House Conference 

~on Mutual Security bow in reverence before 
Thy great name and implore Thy grace and 
blessing on our efforts to think what is true 
and do what is right. May a fire be kindled 
here which shall spread to many hearts in 
this land of the free, enabling Americans of 
every calling to see the vision without which, 
O God, we perish and Thy world perishes. 

“For Thine own name’s sake. Amen.” 

The Honorable Brooks Hays, United States 
Congressman from Arkansas (also president, 
Southern Baptist Convention): “Will the 
ideas and method of communism win out in 
thi§ global struggle or will the ethical and 
religious way of life we have inherited from 
our fathers prove victorious? I have no 
doubts about the outcome, but we must be 
vigilant on many fronts. Mutual security 
and sane economic assistance to underde- 
veloped nations are practical ways in which 
our great country works from year to year 
to build a world that is more just and com- 
passionate. It is one way to help lay the 
foundations, for a better life on this earth 
which God has committed to our keeping.” 


Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, minister, 
Washington Hebrew Congregation: “The 
heart of our western heritage of faith is the 
love of a righteous and merciful God and the 
love of man, because all men are the chil- 
dren of God. This love must express itself 
in acts of loving kindness, in aiding our fel- 
low men so that they can solve the problems 
of poverty and disease, of slavery and tyran- 
ny. Foreign aid is not only good religion 
but enlightened self-interest, for the men 
we help will become allies in the building of 
a just world.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, minister, Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City: “For the 
United States to discontinue or cripple its 
mutual security program would please the 
Communists more than any one thing I can 
think of. Wherever I have traveled, I have 
found that thoughtful nationals feel Amer- 
ican aid constitutes a serious and sincere 
effort to help them undergird free institu- 
tions.” 
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Mr. Harry W. Flannery, president, Catholic 
Association for International Peace: “It is 
my humble opinion that if the full signifi- 
cance of foreign aid could be brought home 
to the American people, they would be 
ashamed to realize how little of our national 
wealth is being devoted to its cause. We 
have been letting the people in underdevel- 
oped countries believe that our interest in 
them is derived only from our struggle with 
the Soviet Union. We should give aid pri- 
marily, in accordance with our traditions, in 
the spirit of justice, and because we have a 
moral responsibility to do so.” 

Dr. Paul S. Rees, minister, the Covenant 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn.; past president, 
National Association of Evangelicals: “My 
observations abroad convince me that the 
discontinuance of foreign aid would be a dis- 
service alike to our own country and to the 
free world. Weakness in administration 
should be corrected but no countenance 
should be given to any proposal for doing 
away with this arm of helpfulness in a world 
of need.” 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta area, the 
Methodist Church: “Let us not be mistaken, 
if atheistic communism prevails in -the 
world, it will more deeply wound the human 
family and damage human society than any 
merely economic or political system, how- 
ever bad, could possibly do. By the mutual 
security program of the United States Gov- 
ernment as well as by a powerful revival of 
the spiritual values underlying our civiliza- 
tion, we can restore hope to the millions of 
earth and counter unrest and the fear of 
war with the assurance of peace.” 

The Right Rev. Angus Dun, Episcopal 
Bishop, Washington: “I think it is true that 
you can hardly expect a nation in its cor- 
porate political capacity to go beyond en- 
lightened, informed self-interest, but I 
believe self-interest that is never guided by 
anything but self-interest will fall short of 
self-interest. That is, unless it is illumi- 
nated by a light coming from beyond the 
general level of ordinary decencies, it will 
fall short of the highest interests. 

“That is, unless we are helped to look out 
in sensitivity and pity and generosity toward 
the desperate needs of multitudes of our 
fellows, we shall not even achieve the level 
of our own interests, because it is to our 
interest that these people trust us, that they 
respect us, that they turn toward the 
vaguely understood system of life which has 
done so much, as we were reminded here, 
along with very favorable circumstances, 
certainly, to give us the good inheritance 
and the position we have.” 

Dr. A. Powell Davies, deceased, formerly 
minister, All Souls Church, Unitarian, 
Washington, D. C.: “There are some people 
who still trot out the trite canard that lov- 
ing our neighbor means what we do in 
direct relationship with him and that we 
cannot love him through acts of Congress. 
This is just a tired platitude. In the mod- 
ern world we cannot even do our ordinary 
duty to our neighbor except through acts of 
Congress. This is true within our own 
country, as we have begun to recognize, and 
it is also true of our duty to the world.” 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister, Christ 
Church, Methodist, New York City: “The 
time is at hand for the recognition of the 
interdependence of all nations. This is an 
age when the incomparable spirit and 
achievements of America must be applied to 
the task of creating the economic, social, and 
political conditions of a genuine world peace, 
resting on freedom and justice.” 

Fourteen chaplains and ministers of all 
faiths to the university students and com- 
munity at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
in a joint statement: “We are sure, since 
there is an eternal right concerned with 
human values, that to ignore the aspirations 
of people for political freedom, the feeding 
of hungry men, women, and children, and 
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assistance programs that raise the living 
standards of people is perilous and will be 
nationally self-defeating, however many 
missile bases we erect around Russia or 
sputniks are put into outer space.” 





Test Propaganda—Escape From Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement that the Soviets have 
unilaterally ceased nuclear testing has 
had a sharp impact throughout the 
world. Not too long ago the United 
States was rudely awakened to the facts 
of life by the launching of sputnik. In 
both instances the administration and 
its leaders sought to minimize these 
events instead of facing up to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

We do not endear ourselves to our 
allies and to the uncommitted countries 
by labeling these things a gimmick. 
We do not convince our citizens that we 
will lose our shirts by conferring at-any 
level. 

It is late for us now, but there is still 
time to recoup. We must stop slogan- 
eering and develop a positive and con- 
structive approach. We dare not make 
mistakes which indicate that a nuclear 
explosion was heard only 250 miles 
away, when it was in fact heard almost 
2,000 miles away, again reflecting a pre- 
disposition on the part of our officials 
and a negative type of approach. 

We must have boldness and imagina- 
tion, but more importantly we must be 
honest with our people if we are to sur- 
vive. 

I would like to insert at this point the 
lead editorial from today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald, and the column 
by Walter Lippmann, entitled ‘““‘The Es- 
cape From Reality,” which also appeared 
in the Post today. 

The articles follow: 

TEST PROPAGANDA 

If the administration regards the contro- 
versy over nuclear weapon tests as merely 
a battle of propaganda, it is no wonder that 
the United States has come off so badly. 
President Eisenhower yesterday termed the 
announcement of the suspension of Soviet 
tests a gimmick. It may well be a gimmick, 
coming as it does just after completion of 
Soviet tests and before a new series of Amer- 
ican tests. But the effect could not really 
have been offset by just a gimmick on our 


side. 


It is true, as Secretary Dulles observed, that 
the Russians are formidable propagandists 
who go to lengths to which the United States 
will not go. They are capitalizing on men’s 
fears and hopes for their own purposes. But 
their appeal cannot be countered just by 
calling it propaganda; nor can these fears 
and hopes be dismissed as impertinent. The 
Russians appear to be doing something imag- 
inative and affirmative. We don’t. It is as 
simple as that. 

Through a combination of hesitation and 
poor articulation the administration has ac- 
centuated its own dilemma. There seems to 


have been no very clear idea of what the because the controlling fact is that our ME 





administration wanted to do in antic 

of the Soviet move—except do nothing. 4 
result is a largely negative position Which 
not even the most polished Madison Avenue 
gloss could have converted into so) 
positive. * 

Whether or not the decision not to gus. 
pend American tests was right, once this de. 
cision was made the administration hag 
two legical alternative courses. One wag tp 
make a really thorough, documented 
nation of why this country was con 
its nuclear tests—an explanation that a 
ed the usual pooh-poohing of fears ang jp. 
stead made a sober statement of risks. The 
best case the administration could make 
for the testing of clean weapons is that th, 
might permit conversion to the sort of ge. 
terrent that would not imperil all hu 
in the event of large nuclear war. To make 
a convincing explanation would have bee 
difficult, but it could-have been tried. 

The other, and ini this newspaper's opinion, 
far preferable, course was to’ announce that 
we were placing further tests under United: 
Nations supervision—and that simultane. 
ously we were making the technology of 
clean weapons available to the Russians) 
U. N. supervision would help relieve fears 
of radioactive contamination. And if the 
administration really believes in the human. 
itarian advantages of clean weapons, such # 
they may be, surely it would be in our own 
and our allies’ interest to encourage the Rus- 
sians to clean up their own stockpiles. 

These courses remain open. A move 
either of these lines now would seem be 
lated, but until the administration deter. 
mines to assert itself in some way this coun- 
try will inevitably remain at a disadvanta 
The best propaganda still is const t 
action. ie 
THE EscaPe FroM REALITY 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

It was an ordeal for Secretary Dulles to 
have to face a big press conference a few 
hours after the morning papers had carried 
the story of the Soviet suspension of nuclear 
testing. He chose to treat the Soviet move 
as a tricky and meaningless propaganda 


“stunt, which they with their closed society 


can exploit, whereas we in our open and © 
free society are unable to match it. This 
theory may comfort him but it is, I venture 
to believe, a dangerous form of escapisnl 
from the hard realities of the world situa 
tion. : 
For it rests on the notion that our many 
reverses and the decline of our influence 
are due not to defects in our policies but to 
the superior edvantages of the Soviet Union 
in propaganda. That is to say, when ow 
products do not sell, the trouble lies n0t 
with the engineering in the quality of the 
product but in the packaging and the ad- 
vertising. The whole world would agree 
with John Foster Dulles if it were not that 
the world is so gullible that it is being taken 
in by the ssians. This is flattering to ow 
pride but it is not true. 

Consider, for example, the subject of nu- 
clear testing which Mr. Dulles was discussing. 
He pointed out, quite truly, that the Soviet 
Union as just completed a series of tests. 
whereas we are preparing to make a series - 
of tests this spring and summer. The 8 
viet trick is, he says, to suspend the tess 
which they do not now need for some time 
to come, hoping to prevent us from 
our tests which we very much need to make. 

But is this such a difficult trick to dedl 
with? The natural way to deal with it wou 
be to say that when we, like the Soviet Union, 
have completed our tests, we too will 
further testing provided the Soviet 
does not resume testing. The world 
so gullible that it would not und 

‘the common sense of this retort. » 

This retort is not, however, open to # 
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position in the world is built upon the 
nt power of nuclear weapons. It hap- 
that Mr. Dulles spoke of our desire 
“%o eliminate nuclear weapons effectively 
from the international arsenals.” But why 
ne said this, why he made so utopian a 
k, I cannot imagine. 
nation of nuclear weapons would make quite 
impossible the strategic containment 
h a network of alliances to which he 
committed. 2 
"This is the real reason why American 
ganda works badly. If we cannot or 
will not revise our-policies, Mr. Dulles would 
do better to be candid and to tell. the world 
frankly that we cannot suspend tests be~- 
cause we cannot abolish nuclear weapons 
without a revolutionary change in our for- 
policy. He could then argue that the 
pussians with their massive conventional 


tary 


- forces and their interior lines cannot be con- 


tained without nuclear weapons. This would 
not make him beloved in the world. But 
it would make him believed. 

All this applies to much more than the 

cular issue of nuclear testing. Ameri- 
an propaganda is in trouble not because 
the Russians are able to lie with impunity 
put because in so many critical areas Amer- 
jan propaganda is trying to sell policies 
which for one reason or another are obso- 
lete, are fictions, are profoundly unpopular. 

There is the central fiction in the Far 
Bast that Formosa is China, and that the 
actual government of China on the main- 
land ought to disappear. No propaganda 
can make a policy based on that fiction cred- 
ible, much less convincing and inspiring. In 
south Asia there is the fiction, which defies 
strategic geography, that we are arming. Pa- 
kistan to defend the Middle East against the 
Redarmy. This is a fiction which has earned 
us the deep suspicion of India. In the Mid- 
de East there is the fiction that the Arab 
States will remain with the West if only we 
can prevent the Soviet forces from invading 
them. 

And in Europe there is the fiction that 
Adenauer’s Germany will absorb East Ger- 
many and that in some unknown way the 
Red army will roll itself back out of Eastern 
Europe. The fact of the matter is that the 
mass of the people do not like these fictions, 
and the informed leaders of opinion know 
that they are fictions and do not believe in 
— That is why our propaganda works 

y. 

Awise and experienced man said to me in 
Paris that the Western World was in a po- 
litical decline, not so much because the 
Soviet Union was so strong and so shrewd 
but because the western democracies made 
Many mistakes and lacked the political 
Courage to rectify them. Listening to Mr. 
Dulles at Tuesday’s press conference, I won- 
dered whether he was not trying to escape 
fom that bitter truth. 





Application for Surplus Foods 
Surprisingly Low 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 
Mr.CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 


Tam placing in the Appendix of the 


an editorial appearing in the St. 
= i Post-Dispatch of Monday, March 
Itis gratifying to see that once surplus 
were made available to the needy 





For the elimi-— 
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people of St. Louis the real demand for 
these foods proved to be small. The fact 
that the demand was small places the 
present economic recession in a more real 


light: 
SEEKING SURPLUS Foop 


Social workers say the number of needy 
St. Louisans who have applied for Federal 
surplus foods so far is surprisingly low. This 
is an encouraging fact. It should not be mis- 
interpreted to suggest that St. Louis does 
not require the surplus food program. 

The measurement of need in these cases 
has to be on an individual, not a mass, basis. 
No family should be left without food be- 
cause the head of the family is unemployed. 
And unless the recession ends soon, more 
and more citizens may exhaust their unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and also be in- 
eligible, under State law, for direct relief. 

Mayor Tucker and the Board of Aldermen 
saw the prospect of hunger looming here 
and acted quickly. They are to be con- 
gratulated for making the Federal food sup- 
plies available. If few citizens need those 
supplies, so much the better, 





The Biggest Fraud in Our Economic His- 
tory Is the Fictitious Pricing Now Used 
in the Sale of Consumer Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill for 1959 correctly increases 
the appropriations for operations of 
Government in fields which will tend to 
alleviate unemployment. However, our 
present economic distress has another 
factor, the rising cost of living. I find 
little in this bill which bears directly on 
the cost of living except an increase of 
$100,000 for the Securities Exchange 
Commission to protect buyers of securi- 
ties from fraud and deception. I find 
nothing in the bill to afford similar pro- 
tection to the great mass of consumers. 

This Congress can and should provide 
the same protection against fraud and 
deception to the housewife, the small- 
wage earner, and the social-security 
pensioner. An increased appropriation 
of $100,000 to the Bureau of Consulta- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
will protect people now grievously in- 
jured by fraud and deception in the sale 
of consumer goods. 

Purchasers of securities have special 
problems concerning fraud and decep- 
tion, but the consumer of necessaries of 





life has even greater problems avoiding | 


the deception worked on him every day 
in the marketplace. The biggest fraud 
in our economic history is the fictitious 


‘pricing now generally used in the sale 


of all consumer goods. And there is 
every indication the fraud will grow in 
extent and viciousness as competition 
increases for the disappearing consumer 
dollar. 

Fictitious and deceptive pricing, the 
offer of. phony bargains, have been en- 
countered in one form or another by 
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every Member of this body who has 
shopped for food, clothing, appliances, or 
whatever, within the past year. It is 
acknowledged by the Better Business 
Bureaus, the voluntary trade associa- 
tions, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as the most prevalent, pernicious, 
and destructive fraud presently deceiv- 
ing the consumer. 

Deceptive pricing usually offers: $50 
value, now only $25, when the actual 
price of the article offered has never 
been more than $25; or even worse, $50 
value, now only $25, when the actual 
price of the article offered has never been 
more than $17.50. It artificially raises 
the cost of living and deprives the house- 
wife, the small-wage earner, and the so- 
cial-security pensioner of the real bar- 
gains they so eagerly seek and now so 
sorely need. 

We can stop this practice. The Bu- 
reau of Consultation of the Federal 
Trade Commission has developed tech- 
niques of enforcement sufficient to stamp 
out such cheating. Within the last year, 
in spite of a personnel shortage, it has 
successfully attacked two closely allied 
deceptions, bait advertising and pre- 
ticketing. 

The Bureau of Consultation, by use 
of its trade-practice rules, has defined 
bait advertising for one industry, and 
in cooperation with the business com- 
munity is obtaining enforcement in sev- 
ral industries. Bait is an offer to sell 
a line of merchandise at a ridiculously 
low price in order to coax buyers into 
the advertiser’s store. Salesmen then 
pressure and persuade a prospective 
buyer to purchase more expensive equip- 
ment on display. The bait line can never 
be found, or has already been sold out 
before the first buyer arrives in the store. 

Preticketing is now prohibited in sev- 
eral industries. The practice was used 
by manufacturers and packagers, usually 
under competitive pressure by their re- 
tailers. The packager merely inserted 
a price tag bearing a fictitiously high 
price in the package containing the man- 
ufactured article. The retailer then 
could point to the fictitiously high price 
tag as proof that he, the retailer, had 
reduced prices on this bargain. 

But these are only allied to the prin- 
cipal evil, which is fictitious, fraudulent 
pricing. And that deception must be 
eliminated if the consumer is to have an 
even break in the market place. 

I have looked through the hearings of 
our Appropriations Committee, its report 
on this bill and the bill itself. While I 
note information regarding the availa- 
bility of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Bureau of Consultation, its trade prac- 
tice rules and advertising-guide proce- 
dures to eliminate fraud between the 
buyer and seller of consumer goods, the 
bill does not provide funds sufficient to 
apply these powers for protection of the 
large mass of consumers. The purchaser 
of the necessaries of life should receive 
the same protection we are willing, to 
afford the purchaser of investment secu- 
rities. 

I am deeply concerned that this Con- 
gress may allow one of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s most vital powers to protect 
the consumer to be crippled by lack of 
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funds in a year when its use is desper- 
ately neededes 

I support this bill in other particulars. 
I contend, however, that the consumers 
of food, clothing, and other necessaries 
should have at least another $100,000 
worth of the same protection we are 
willing to give purchasers of investment 
securities. 





Proposed Legislation for Revision of Re- 
serve Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced in the House a bill which 
would make more credit available to off- 
set the current economic recession, and 
would be of particular benefit to many 
thousands of small and medium-sized 
banks throughout the country. The bill 
changes reserve requirements for banks 
that are members of the Federal Reserve 
System. The principal change would be 
to permit banks to count vault cash as 
part of the reserves they are required 
to maintain with the Federal Reserve 
System. The smaller banks known as 
country banks hold $1.4 billion in vault 
cash, and would be the principal bene- 
ficiaries of this change. By coynting 
these dollars in meeting reserve require- 
ments, we will greatly expand the capac- 
ity of these banks to make loans. I am 
particularly anxious to expand this lend- 
ing capacity in the smaller banks, which 
can do so much to help farmers and 
small-business men. The bill would also 
lower the statutory range of reserve re- 
quirements for central Reserve city banks 
to make them equal to the requirements 
for Reserve city banks. This change is 
in line with action taken recently by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in connection with the proposed 
new Financial Institutions Act. 

The bill was prepared by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. I am inserting a detailed explana- 
tion of its provisions, prepared by the 
Board: 

EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR 
REVISION OF SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System is proposing to Congress 
three changes in existing law concerning 
reserve requirements of member banks, The 
proposed amendments would: 


1. Authorize the Board to permit member — 


banks to include all or part of their vault 
cash holdings in their required reserves; 

2. Authorize the Board to fix the reserve 
requirements for demand deposits of central 
Reserve city banks within a range of 10 to 20 
percent, instead of the present authorized 
range of 13 to 26 percent. (For other classes 
of deposits at member banks, the ranges 
within which the Board is authorized to fix 
the requirements would remain as at pres- 
ent.) 

3. Make more flexible the Board's author- 
ity to permit individual member banks in 
central Reserve or Reserve cities to carry 
lower reserves than those specified for banks 
in such cities. ‘ 
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Purposes of these proposals may ‘be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. The counting of vault cash as reserves 
would correct a generally recognized inequity 
that now exists because many banks find it 
necessary for operating purposes to hold 
larger amounts of vault cash than do other 
banks. Since vault cash holdings and re- 
serve balances at the Reserve banks are in- 
terchangeable and both serve the same pur- 
pose in influencing the volume of bank credit, 
they should both be counted as reserves. 
Counting of vault cash as reserves would also 
have collateral advantages, such as reduc- 
ing the costs of transporting and handling 
currency and facilitating the holding by 
member banks of larger stocks of currency 
that would be available over widely dispersed 
areas for use in a national emergency. 

Such a provision would make possible the 
release of over $2 billion of reserves for all 
member banks. Country banks hold nearly 
$1.4 billion of vault cash, amounting to about 
4 percent of their net demand deposits, or 
over a fourth of their present required re- 
serves, while Reserve city banks as a group 
have vault cash holdings amounting to less 
than 2 percent of net demand deposits or a 
tenth of their total required reserves. The 
vault cash holdings of many large city banks, 
however, including most central Reserve city 
banks, amount to 1 percent or less of their 
net demand deposits and but a small frac- 
tion of required reserves. Thus this provi- 
sion taken alone would not only add great- 
ly to the total supply of reserves but also 
would have the effect of widening and dis- 
torting existing differentials in reserve re- 
quirements as between classes of banks. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to put these 
changes into effect gradually and to ac- 
company them by partly offsetting adjust- 
ments in the reserve-requirement percent- 
ages. 

2. Under the present law, by reclassifying 
cities or by abolishing classifications and 
also by changing requirements, the Board 
has legal authority to alter differentials in 
requirements as between the broad classi- 
fications of member banks. By using this 
authority any undue distinctions between 
classes of banks may be gradually reduced. 
If vault cash holdings are permitted to be 
counted as reserves, it would have the effect 
of lowering the required reserves of each 
class of banks, but particularly of country 
and Reserve city banks, where vault cash 
holdings are relatively large. The Board 
consequently is proposing no change in the 
percentage requirements as now stated in the 
law for these classes of banks—7 to 14 per- 
cent and 10 to 20 percent, respectively, 
against net demand deposits. 

It is proposed, however, that permissible 
requirements for central Reserve city banks 
be lowered to the 10 to 20 percent range 
authorized for Reserve city banks. A maxi- 
mum requirement of 20 percent against net 
demand deposits for any bank or class of 
banks is believed to be adequate for any 
purpose under present or prospective condi- 
tions. While this amendment would retain 
authority for keeping three classes of banks 
with differential requirements against de- 
mand deposits, it would tend to encourage 
narrower differentials as between classes of 
banks. 

3. Under existing law individual member 
banks can be permitted to carry lewer re- 
quirements if they are located in the outly- 
ing districts of central Reserve or Reserve 
cities. This provision permits the Board to 
alleviate inequities which arise when banks 
located in such outlying districts are pre- 
dominantly engaged in business that is simi- 
lar to that of banks with a lower reserve 
classification. %t does not, however, permit 
the Board to bring equivalent relief to such 
banks if they are located in the central dis- 
tricts of Reserve and central Reserve cities. 
The amendment would 
adoption of more rational criteria for ex- 
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empting individual banks than can be Used 
under existing law and thereby Make pos. 
sible elimination of some existing inequities, 
With the amendments proposed, 
with other provisions of existing law, th, 


. Board would have adequate authority to 


make any-changes in the structure ang 


of reserve requirements that are likely to be 


appropriate under present or 
conditions. Legislative authority with pp. 
spect to both the level and structure of mr. 
serve requirements for member 
should be sufficiently flexible to enable aq. 
justments to be made in a manner, jp 
amounts, and at times that are 

with the aims of monetary policy, with the 
international position of the country, ang 
with the maintenance of a sound and effe. 
tively functioning banking system. &zist. 
ing law’ with the amendments p 
would permit moving gradually toward , 
more equitable and rational structure of 
reserve requirements and toward making in 
the course of time any changes in the leye 
of reserve requirements, consistent With ap- 
propriate monetary policy and sound bank. 
ing practices, that may be needed to met 
the monetary and credit needs of a growing 
economy. 





Statement on Behalf of United African 
Nationalist Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee March 25, 1958, by James R. Law- 
son on behalf of the United African Na- 
tionalist Movement, 2090 Seventh, New 
York, N. Y.: 

y FOREWORD 

World war III, in its shooting stage, will 
undoubtedly will everything to Africa and 
Asia inasmuch as there will not be enough 
left of the rest of the world to amount 0 
much of anything. 

World war III, as a propaganda battle of 
ideological ways of life, is in progress nov. 
If it remains as such; the world must choos 
between communism and America’s demo 
cracy. There is not room for both on this 
planet. Communism only has a little way 
to go now to join the total victory. She 
only has to convert what is left of Asia, 
and wait for Africa to be pushed into her 
arms by Europe’s stubborn role as colonist. 
There will be no need for war then. Ame 
ica will be isolated. A mere glimpse of 4 
globe of the world will announce these facts 
and 4what they mean to a grammar 
child. It is almost too late for America 
wake up and turn the tables. There are only 
a few grains of sahd left in this hourglass 
of time for man’s dream of freedom for the 
people and by the people, freedom of Wor 
ship, freedoom of speech, freedom for the 
pursuit of happiness. Wake up. 

“Stop America’s complicity with French 
Air Force that bombed the Tunisian town of 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef on February 8, 1058. 

Recommend that all French forces #- 
tioned in Tunisia, including naval base # 
Bizerte, be evacuated. There has been ##) 
Httie economic atd from the United States 
Tunisia. ‘ 

‘No action ‘thas been taken (in the -_ 
States) as a result of the announcement 
the French of creating a no man’s land 
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about 200 miles long and 15 miles wide on 
the Algerian side of the Tunisian border, 

for a wholesale displacement of 
porder-area civilians, similar to that be- 
petween Israel and Egypt. As prowestern as 
president Habib- Bourguiba is, such situa- 
tions as these will reasonably force him or 
pis country eventually to go the way of 
Nasser’s Egypt. When this happens will 
you call him a dictator, a bigot and a Red 
uppet too? 

It is encouraging to note that a United 
States military mission is training the im- 
perial army in Ethiopia. However, our mis~- 
sion should be to help create a huge block 
of free peoples dedicated tq our form of 
democracy in the entire continent of Africa. 
We are sure you must be aware that small 
sections of democracy can be either overrun 
or isolated. 

America has been making a few steps to- 
ward helping countries that already have 
their freedom. But what about those coun- 
tries that are fighting for freedom now, like 
Algeria and Kenya? Are we waiting for 
world war III with Communist Russia so 
that we can rescue them from the Commu- 
nist grip as we rescued Ethiopia, France, and 
Hungary from the Fascist grip? We could 
have stopped World War II if we had done 
right by Ethiopia, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
yakia in the beginning of Germany’s and 
Italy's expansion. The stakes are even 
higher now if we put our foot down on the 
freedom side of the scales at this moment. 
The stakes now are clearly phrased with 
such words as annihilation, total destruc- 
tion, end of civilization, IBM rockets, sput- 
niks, world communism, atomic- and hydro- 
gen-bomb warfare. 

Gentlemen we believe that the only 
answer to colonialism and communism is 
nationalism; i, e., Asia for the Asians; the 
Middie East for the Arabs, and Africa for the 
Africans. 

Just recently we sent the following sug- 
gestion to the President: 

“Hon. DwicHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President United States of America, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“Mr. President, Russia sent to Cairo a col- 
ored Russian of Asian origin to make cer- 
tain commitments to Africa and Asia 
supposedly for economic aid on a brother-to- 
brother basis. I suggest you send Ameri- 
cans of African origin, that is, arm me or 
some of my associates in whom the African 
leaders have confidénce with a tangible 
exonomic and political commitment to be 
delivered at Accra in April. Mr. President, 
if you fail to do this I feel Africa will go 
the way of China and the rest of Asia. I 
have sent additional information under sep- 
arate cover. 

“Yours for a free Africa now, 
“JAMES R. LAWSON, 
“President, United African National- 
ist Movement. 

“New Yorx Crry.” ; 

Gentlemen, the following is a documen- 
tation of many of the suggestions we have 
made to the Government of the United 
States of America during the past 7 years, 
and as you can readily see, it is always too 

little and too late. 

We said in a telegram February 28, 1951: 
“Re bill to send troops to defend Europe. 


“Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


“Mr. Chairman, I would like to appear be- 
fore your committee ori behalf of the United 
African Nationalist Movement and myself. 
Our views are: No. 1, the Furopean people 
will not fight; 1. e., they surrendered to 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy in World 


War II and will surrender in world war III 


‘0 communistic Russia more readily, etc. 
No. 2, we that the United States 
Government ally herself with the 500 mil- 
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lion African people—those at home and 
those abroad (20 million in the United 
States). The industrial potential of Africa 
you know, etc. ’ / 

“No. 3, we propose that in order to gain 
the confidence of the African peoples the 
United States Government make a commit- 
ment to the African nationalist leaders here 
and in Africa for the liberation of their 
homeland. 

“Sir, if you arm the African under African 
leadership we will not only defend Africa but 
will defeat and destroy Communist Russia 
once and for all. 

“JaMEs R. LAWSON, 
President, United African National- 
ist Movement.” ; 


The following was submitted to the Hon- , 


orable John Foster Dulles when he became 

Secretary of State Designate: 

“SUBJECT: WHAT SHOULD THE U. S. A.’S POLICY 
TOWARD AFRICA BE? 


“(Report on advisory committee meeting 
held Saturday, January 3, 1953, Hotel 
Theresa, 125th Street and 7th Avenue, 
New York City) 


“We of the United African Nationalist 
Movement and other interested American 
citizens of African blood and descent are 
becoming increasingly alarmed at America’s 
foreign policy toward Africa’s fight for free- 
dom versus colonialism. And we feel that 
our feelings represent the bulk of Afro- 
Americans that are giving thought to the 
problem. 

“By her refusal to take sides in the U. N. 
America is aiding and abetting the colonial 
powers since she is continuing to give ma- 
terial aid to said powers who are undoubt- 
edly using much of it to keep African 
colonies under their domination. Mean- 
while, there appears to be a gradual but def- 
inite tendency by the American press to 
brand Africa’s efforts toward liberation with 
the taint of communism. 

“We know that Africans are fighting for 
the same freedom that America fought for 
in her own revolution against colonialism. 
We believe that Africa will eventually free 
herself from colonialism. We are certain 
that at the present time the African peoples 
are far from being Communist in their aim 
for freedom. However, we feel a genuine 
fear that America’s present policy may drive 
them into the Communist’s camp. We rec- 
ognize the danger of communism, and we 
recognize our kinship with the people of 
Africa. We, whom America has already rec- 
ognized as thé group lease affected by com- 
munistic ideas and beliefs, do not intend 
to sit idly by and watch America turn Africa 
into another China, thus paving the way for 
another Korea or Indochina. The destiny 
of Africa will have its effect upon white 
peoples all over the globe, and may decide 
the fate of the world. 

“After due consideration and discussion 
among ourselves, with other interested citi- 
zens and various African representatives, we 
have arrived at certain conclusions that 
prompt us to make the following suggestions 
concerning the United States’ policy toward 
Africa. 


“1. American policy toward nonwhite inde- 
pendent countries in Africa 


“(a) Like other independent countries 
they’ must be armed against further aggres- 
sion with aid through the front door by the 
United States rather than through the back 
door by the totalitarian countries. 

“(b) Ethiopians are already receiving 
training in European military schools, yet 
America has offered no such program for 
Ethiopians in this country. This situation 
should be remedied and the required Presi- 
dential appointments to West Point and 
Annapolis should be tendered to deserving 
Ethiopians, Liberians, Egyptians, and Lib- 
yans. Young officers should be brought here 
for 15 weeks’ training courses in all branches 
of military service 





“(c) British troops should be removed 
from the reserved areas in Ethiopia by 
March 1, 1953, inasmuch as they may en- 
danger peace and security in East Africa. 

“(d) Invite the President of Liberia, King 
of Libya, Premier of Egypt, and the*Emperor 
of Ethiopia to make state visits to the 
United States of America. 


“2. American policy toward protectorates 


“(a) An immediate plebescite should be 
carried out among the people of these terri- 
tories, especially in Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Condominium of the Sudan, as to the type 
of government they wish and the United 
States should recognize the decision and the 
will of the people of these territories for 
the mutual benefit of all. 


“3. American policy toward U.N. trust 
territories 


“(a) As further insurance of a technical, 
social, and economic progress toward inde- 
pendence, a time limit (perhaps a 10-year 
plan) should be set with regular annual 
reports. 


“4, American policy toward colonies 


“(a) American sympathy should remain 
with all peoples who aspire toward self- 
government in their own land or territory. 

“(b) Expropriation of lands by colonial 
pawers should be discouraged immediately. 

“(c) American arms should be refused to 
those who are using them on Africans aspir- 
ing for their freedom. 

“(d) America must remind herself and 
others that there is no support of colonial- 
ism in the U. N. Charter which recognizes 
the goal of government of the people by the 
people and for the people. 


“5. American policy toward the so-called 
Union of South Africa 


“(a) Break diplomatic relations with and 
stop all aid to the present Nazi-like regime 
in that country. 


“6. American diplomatic policy toward Africa 


“(a) America should assign Afro-Amer- 
icans to ambassadorial .and counselor posts 
in countries whose population consists of a 
predominance of black peoples, not only in 
Africa but in other areas such as the Carib- 
bean. (Not one of the 30 Americans work- 
ing in Ethiopia ts of African descent.) 


“7. American aid on the point 4 program 


“(a) America should investigate and fol- 
low up every American dollar (collected from 
all groups in America) appropriated to un- 
derdeveloped countries. (Not one of the 67 
Americans working in Ethiopia under point 4 
is of African descent. The same is true of 
Egypt. ) 

“(b) One American of African. blood and 
descent should be included in a 3-man com- 
mission to investigate these appropriations. 

“JAMES R. LAWSON, 
Chairman. 
“JAMES LEAGUE, Secretary.” 

The following suggestions were made to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
85th Congress, Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program: 

“STATEMENT OF JAMES R. LAWSON, PRESIDENT, 

UNITED AFRICAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT, 

2090 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Foreword 


“A little more than one-third of the popu- 
lation of Africa is now free and Africa owes 
much of that freedom to the influence of 
America. 

“The sympathetic attitude the United 
States is showing toward the countries in 
Africa that have attained their independ- 
ence is very encouraging to us. 

“However, we hasten to give the warn- 
ing that there still exists the other two- 
thirds of Africa. Two-thirds still in ferment 
as was China and Korea and as the shadow 
of Russia once hovered over China and 
Korea, that shadow now hovers over Africa 
and Madagascar. 
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“There still exist countries like Kenya, 
and South Africa. To forget countries like 
these out of deference to Europe could cost 
us the continent of Africa as it did the con- 
tinent of Asia. 

“While we sympathize with America’s 
dilemma due, no doubt, to cultural and 
racial ties to Europe, we see much further 
than that. 

“We see the world observing that dilemma 
to be due to race prejudice, observing Amer; 
ica attempting to rationalize on some kind 
of balance between the natural aspirations 
for freedom and the evilness of colonialism, 
as in Kenya. 

“America must wake up to the fact that 
the majority of the nonwhite races of the 


“world are not rationalizing on this subject. 


They see colonialism as evil and the desire 
for freedom as good. We cannot be so much 
percent for evil and so much percent for 
good. If we are not completely for good, 
we are against it. That is the way we are 
being judged. 

“It is not enough for America to give 
verbal sanctions to some who are free and 
at the same time ignore the remainder who 
are not free. It is not enough to rap Brit- 
ain and France on thé wrists in a good- 
natured manner now and then concerning 
this matter. It is not enough to disagree 
with the colonists on the one hand and to 
give them the guns to maintain their colo- 
nial empire on the other. 

“Meanwhile, Russia is extending its sphere 
of influence from the east coast to the west 
coast. She has raised her legation to an 
embassy in Addis Ababa and sent various 
cultural missions to the Ethiopian popu- 
lace while the United States talks and de- 
bates. Russia has sent emissaries to Li- 
beria and other newly freed countries while 
the United States talks and debates. Russia 
is getting ready to send an ambassador to 
Ghana while the United States talks and 
debates. 

*In the light of Egypt, it is quite evident 
that Russia does more than talk and debate. 
Who knows what tangible aid is being given 
or is in the offering from Russia and who 
can blams needy countries for accepting it 
if it is not forthcoming from the democratic 
country from the west who merely talks 
and debates? These countries realize they 
must sink or swim in a world advancing at 
incredible speed. Countries that do not 
move fast enough will be lost. They have 
no alternative but to use whatever means at 
their command and to accept whatever aid 
is offered, no matter from whom. Egypt and 
Israel have proved to be no exception. 

“America is notoriously a poor competitor 
in the diplomatic field of winning friends 
among the nonwhite peoples. Due, we sus- 
pect, to feelings of racial superiority by 
American emissaries who cannot resist brag- 
ging about bathtubs, radios, television, re- 
frigerators, etc. Neither can they resist 
‘putting on the dog.’ All this in the midst 
of people who are looking for a means to 
pull themselves up. To such people all this 
braggadocio seems to stem from bigots not 
friends. It is becoming quite evident that 
America does not understand other races of 
people fighting for freedom. This has been 
exhibited several times in countries like 
China, Indochina, and Korea. Russia, ap- 
parently, does. 

“If this trend continues we will lose the 
next war by default. The rest of the coun- 
tries will fall like ripe plums, if Russia suc- 
ceeds in lining up all the countries contain- 
ing most of the world’s raw materials and 
manpower. 

“We believe that at this very point the 
United States is fighting for its life. 

“Now is the time for America to pull out 
all the stops, to stand up and be counted. 
As we have stated in our original message, 
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America was the first country really and 
truly based upon the fundamental aspira- 
tions of mankind to be free. Fundamentally 
America was the country to be patterned 
after. America was once the hope of all 
freedom-desiring countries. Now we hope 
that it is not too late to wrest the lead from 
Russia. 

“We must hasten to give aid and grants 
to the struggling peoples of Africa at least 
equal to that we have given and are giving 
to Europe which does not appreciate it half 
as much as Africa will. 

“Russia has extended its sphere of in- 
fluence from the East Coast of Africa to the 
West Coast. 

“It is not enough for America to give 
verbal sanctions to African freedom and de- 
bate concerning it in the White House. The 
world, including Hungary, is tired of talk. 
The type of assistance offered by Russia is a 
formidable challenge to the offerings of a 
vacillating democracy. 

“If America tries to compete with Rus- 
sia culturally by using the type of propa- 
ganda attack she used in China, Korea, In- 
dia, Arabia, etc., she is doomed to failure. 
The average American, especially of the Cau- 
casian race, does not understand the darker 
peoples’ fight for freedom from colonial rule. 
This has been exhibited time and time 
again. -The graves of America’s good in- 
tentions are being dug all over the world. 

“America cannot use white representatives 
nor even black represenatives who are close 
to the white way of thinking. America must 
send representatives to Africa who under- 
stand Africans’ likes and dislikes, and their 
hatred for colonial rule. There is only one 
type of American who can fill this bill— 
those of African descent who have been 
fighting for Africa’s redemption since the 
times of Marcus Garvey. We do not mean 
pseudo-organizations but the bona fide ones 
who actively took Ethiopia’s side in her 
war with Italy, who took the side of Kenya 
in her fight for liberation without any tint 
of communism or hatred for America in 
their ranks. Organizations which are recog- 
nized by these countries as fighting for the 
overthrow of colonialism. 

“Just as important in this competition 
between Russia and the United States is 
military aid. ; 


“National Aspirations of the African 
People 
“Invite the President of Egypt, King of 
Libya, Bey of Tunis, King of Morocco, Pre- 
mier of the Sudan, and. the Premier of 
Ghana to make state visits to the United 
States of America. 


“United States Policy Toward .»U. N. Trust 
Territories 
“As further insurance of technical, social, 
and economic progress toward independence, 
a time limit (perhaps a 5-year plan) should 
be set. 


“United States of America policy toward 

colonies 

“(a) American sympathy should remain 
with all peoples who aspire toward self- 
government in their own land or territory. 

“(b) Expropriation of lands by colonial 
powers must be ended immediately. . 

“(c) American arms should be refused to 
those who are using them on Africans fight- 
ing for their freedom and independence. 

“(d) America must remind herself and 
others that there is no support of coloni- 
alism in the U. N. Charter which recognizes 
the goal of government of the people by the 
people and for the people. a 


“United States policy toward the so-called 
Union of South Africa 


“(a) Break diplomatic relations with and 
stop all aid to and trade with, as long as 





* 


the present Nazi-like regime in that country 
remains in power. 


“United States diplomatic policy towarg 
Africa 


“(a) America should assign Afro-Ameri. 


cans to ambassadorial and consular posts in 


countries whose population consists predom. 
inately of African peoples, not only in Africa 
but in other areas such as the Caribbean, 

“(b) The United States should appoint an 
American of African descent Assistant Sec. 
retary of State for African Affairs. 

“We know that the timetable of liberation 
for the combined African nationalist move. 
ment call for all of Africa to be free ang 
independent with the reins of government in 
the hands of the indigenous Africans by 
1965. 


“Economic and military aid, and industria] 
development , 


“Public health, education, communica. 
tions, transportation, roadbuilding, and teche 
nical know-how— 

“Like other independent countries they 
must be armed against further aggression 
with aid through the front door by the 
United States rather than through the back 
door by the totalitarian countries. 
loans and grants of $10 billion in a 5-year 
development and defense program for Africa, 
at a rate of $2 billion per year for 5 years, 

“We recommend the following amounts 
annually: 





“Millions 

SGU ns oiine chen cecddnncecauicm - $200 
IE. di nciinacitbn cui dadeail oetene See 

PORK itinbckd cncci ballin - 200 

BOUOGID nnc cntwsnacttbdnatbetekens - 200 

Dis citi seers snisinentinnmeininctintathiantiein wacas ne 

CTI esti csitlianenShijaivleieshiiea lak io - 10 

0 eee ee sania Rtotacctll doeaicnio ans 
CR ida cciccaditnce sis Gow es lttghteaetld ee 

cicinntamn ‘lhe diiieeinitatiieaitin Mas 1, 200 

“We recommend that the following 


amounts annually go to the following coun- 
tries as soon as they gain their freedom and 
independence which we hope will be shortly: 


“Millions 

Ic cncigici wks eiininpemeh - $200 
SERGE 2.2 cn cctindbckwe natin - 10 
TO aos neice dice nihil aes - 100 
NO aoe cn nn tos on naw nmvap iin seeegencee tac aed - 100 
aon aoe cach delete eee - 10 
| SERS TR i asso 8 52: ae - a 
Seriagal. ..- eietpis oe maceipie he - 
aaah san bcc oon ceestionieh eta sides - 10 
I sn inked taearecinis enh aan - 800 

“Special Participation of Afro-American’ 


Businessmen 


“We further recommend that a special $1 
billion fund be set up to finance small busi- 
ness in Liberia, West Africa, as a kind of 
pilot project—where small business such as 
the African Lumber and Home Building Co., 
Inc., can borrow money for expansion in Li- 
beria and/or the Pyramid Trading Co., Inc, 
could borrow money for small-business op- 
erations in Liberia, Prima Cola Bottling Co. 
and the African Development Corp. 

“These companies and several others 
owned by Americans of African descent could 
help make Liberia the showcase of American 
aid and know-how for the other African 
countries. They will doubt the United 
States sincerity as long-as they see that we 
have done almost nothing to help Liberia. 
There is no need to send truckdrivers #0 
Liberia or Ethiopia at $25 per day when there 
are plenty of truckdrivers just as good to be 
had at from $1 to $5 per day. This is not 
only a waste of United States taxpayers’ 
money but Liberia and Ethiopia have to pay 
this money back with interest. These af 
the strings that many countries do not want 
attached to United States aid.” 

Gentlemen sirs, I am available to answe 
any questions. 
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st, Patrick’s Day Address by the Very 
Reverend Charles H. McKenna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, while 
St. Patrick’s Day is gone and past, its 
memory lingers on. Particularly for 
those of us who were privileged to hear 
the remarks delivered by the Very Rev- 
erend Charles H. McKenna, O, P., at the 
58th annual dinner of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick at Provi- 
dence, R. I., on the evening of March 17. 

A distinguished educator and noted 
lecturer, Father McKenna is a graduate 
of the Catholic University of America 
with the degree of doctor of-philosophy. 
He also holds an earned degree of bache- 
lor of literature from Oxford University 
in England. Father McKenna’s talents 
range to many fields. While a member 
of the faculty of my own Providence Col- 
lege, where he also occupied the office of 
chaplain to the student body, he con- 
ceived and caused the erection of a mag- 
nificent grotto shrine as a memorial to 
those men of Providence College who of- 
fered their lives for their country in 
World War II. Today it is truly a land- 
mark in my State. 

Father McKenna is now prior of St. 
Stephens Dominican House of Studies at 
Dover, Mass. All the members of the 
Friendly Sons were extremely pleased to 
have him return to Providence, and de- 
liver his memorable address. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
include Father McKenna’s excellent St. 
Patrick’s speech. 

Weeks before the 17th of March, the clar- 
fon call for celebration Can be heard in every 
country of the world where Irishmen have 
settled and been permitted the free pursuit 
of happiness. In this celebration they are 
never alone. They are joinéd by friends 
and neighbors of every racial origin, by the 
Italians and the Poles, by the Germans and 
the French, by the Orientals and the Occi- 
dentals—all want to share_in the ‘wearin’ 
of the green” and to glory in the joy of 
St. Patrick’s Day. This is natural, for 
the Irishman has many gifts—and admit- 
tedly a few failings—he has certain qualities 
of character that endear him to some and 
estrange him to others, but none will ques- 
tion his gerruine sincerity and stoutness of 
heart. These gifts, combined with an inhate 
humor have won him many friends where- 
ever he has wandered. And all unite with 
him in commemorating. the feast of the 
patron saint of Ireland. 

In fact, St. Patrick is dear not only to 
drishmen, but to all men of good, will—to 
those who revere heroic sanctity, unfaltering 
faith in God, purposefulness and idealism, 
unbounded charity and-dogged achievement. 
His gentle love for all the people of God, 
Coupled with a stern denunciation of evil 
wherever found, his complete dependence 
Upon Divine Providence, his b enthusi- 


. 


&sm in toil—all make him one of the great 
in an era of many Christian heroes. 
Winston Churchill, in a book written about 
two Gecades ago, made the statement that 
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one of the marks of a great man is that he so 
ordered the affairs of his own day that the 
course of future events was greatly influenced 
by what he did. Certainly no man has left 
@ more enduring impression upon the history 
of Western civilization than Patrick, slave 
and saint of the Emerald Isle. 

The spread of Christian belief, the de- 
velopment of learning, the growth of cul- 
ture, not only received a tremendous impetus 
from St. Patrick, but even today, centuries 
after his death, the distinct stamp of his 
holy influence is still apparent. The truth 
which he preached has persisted as the great- 
est heritage of the Irish nation.. So firmly 
did it take root in the very soil of the land, 
so forcibly and so continuously did /it flow 
in the very bloodstream of its people, that 
neither the ravages of time nor the hatreds 
of war, neither the trials of prolonged perse- 
cution nor the destruction of churches, has 
been able to destroy it, or even to weaken 
it. Centuries of struggle and suppression and 
suffering have merely fanned the flames of 
faith so that they burned brighter and con- 
sumed even those who sought to extinguish 
that faith. While out of smoldering ruins 
rose new and bigger churches. 

Such is the history of the Irish nation in 
its efforts to preserve the truth which Pat- 
rick taught, preached and lived. Few are 
the nations in all the Christian world which 
can boast of such a record of fidelity. Some- 
how I want to recall the words of the Book 
of Job, in the 14th chapter: “A tree hath 
hope; if it be cut, it groweth green again, 
= the boughs thereof sprout. If its roots 

old in the earth, and its stock be dead in 
the dust; at the scent of water it shall 
spring forth leaves, as when it was first 
planted.” These words have a particular 
significance when applied to the life and 
the work of St. Patrick, when applied to the 
faith of the Irish people. 

Ireland is a country, like Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, where heresy never found even a 
brief haven. Other peoples have had their 
apostles and have followed them for a time, 
but then faltered. in the moment of persecu- 
tion.. But the seeds of faith planted by St. 
Patrick and watered by the blood of count- 
less martyrs were so firmly rooted that no 
power, however strong, has been able to 
destroy that faith. Today the whole Catho- 
lic world is profoundly indebted to Ireland 
not only for having preserved the faith at 
home, but also for having brought it to 
others. Missionaries, men and women, have 
carried the message of the Gospel across the 
oceans and over desert lands. 

The intense love of God that had been 
inStilled in\them in the days oftheir child- 
hood compelled them to seek out the pagan 
and the infidel no matter what the hazards 
of the journey nor the personal sacrifice in- 
volved. Not only missionaries, but wherever 
the loyal sons and daughters of Ireland went 
they carried the truth in their hearts and 
soon the example of a daily Christian life 
won many new.-souls to God. The Irish 
emigrants have been the strong nucleus of 
the Catholic Church in every land where 
they settled. If we praise St. Patrick, it 
is because he was God’s instrument in his- 
tory and the benefactor of all mankind. He, 
himself, was the humblest of creatures, but 
what he did personally and through the 
people that have been scattered by sacred 
chaff throughout the world, has merited the 
commendation of men of eyery race and 
creed in every age. Much as the world likes 
to pursue its purely materialistic aims, it is 
nevertheless forced to recognize and to pay 
tribute to the genuine worth, the defiant 

mcy, the ennobling influence of 
spiritual ideals. May the present genera- 
tion of Irishmen throughout the world con- 
tinue to shed lustre on the name and the 
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labor of Patrick by continued faithfulness to 
these ideals. 

It is an admitted fact that wherever Chris- 
tianity has spread, there developed along 
with it a civilizing culture and a learning 
that brightened and comforted the lives of 
men. And if Irishmen are noted for their 
Catholicity, then they have an equal claim 
to fame in the intellectual world. For long 
before the great universities of continental 
Europe had begun, the Emerald -Isle had 
achieved an outstanding record for scholar- 
ship. In fact, the continental universities 
owed their foundations in no small de- 
gree to Irish learning and professors who 
emigrated from Ireland. The classic tra- 
dition which had become moribund else- 
where was preserved and enhanced -under 
the influence of him who toiled only with 
the cross and for the cross. Ireland became 
the leader in the intellectual world. The 
Renaissance began in Ireland 700 years be- 
fore it was Known in Italy. Ireland be- 
came, by universal consent, the Isle of Saints 
and Scholars—the proudest title ever given 
to any land or people. 

Undoubtedly there is no quality quite so 
universally appreciated as courage—not the 
daring or fearlessness of aimless adventure 
but that sincerity of heart and persistency 
which clings to righteousness in spite of 
hardships. Certainly St. Patrick was a man 
of courage and conviction. No sooner had 
had he been consecreated bishop than he 
set out for the very land where once he 
had been held captive. He faced enemies 
of every type, his former owners, the Druid 
priests whose religion he was supplanting by 
Christianity. He was intolerant of evil and 
he expelled the serpents of superstition. The 
world admires bravery; we decorate our sol- 
diers and sailors who have fought valiantly. 
One of the qualities that has helped to make 
Patrick enduring great was his heroic courage 
and daring. 

As we assemble here once again to cele- 
brate the feast of St. Patrick, let us turn 
toward him not only in praise for the glory 
of the past. Patrick is also a symbol for 
the needs of the world today. 

1. We need men animated by faith in 
God and the eternal principles of justice 
and righteousness. We live in an era which 
puts too much emphasis on materialism and 
the pursuit of wordly comforts for their own 
sake. We are witnesses to the worldwide at- 
tack on sacred truth by the satanist enemy 
of communism. Religion and democracy 
are challenged: Religion, because it thwarts 
the development of atheistic communism. 
A man can never be a real Communist ac- 
cording to Soviet standards and at the same 
time believe in God. True democracy is 
challenged as its name is used to disguise 
the absolutism of dictatorship that openly 
stalks forth from the Kremlin under the 
false label of democracy. Therefore we need 
to preserve our faith in the Almighty. 

2. We,need, also, today men who will keep 
faith with each other and have respect for 
the dignity of man as a creature of God 
with all the human rights that flow from 
his spiritual nature. We need men who 
reverence true scholarship and who believe 
in absolute principles and will suffer for 
them. 

3. We need men today, too, who—both 
in public and private life—have a loyalty 
to the ideals and the traditions that in- 
spired the founders of our own Nation and 
that have helped’ since to keep it great. 

The principles proclaimed by St. Pat- 
rick, if practiced today, will make us in- 
dividually better Americans, will make our 
country a better and a happier place to live, 
because our lives will be lived in the aura 
of eternal truth which Ireland has never 
lost. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a statement which I submit- 
ted this morning to the Subcommittee 
on Special Education. ‘The statement is 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this 
opportunity to express my views to your 
subcommittee, and I know of no more im- 
portant subject that can be given careful 
study by the Congress than that of edu- 
cation. On one occasion Aristotle was asked 
how much educated men were superior to 
uneducated men. “As much,” said he, “as 
the living are to the dead.” Yet, some 
150,000 young Americans this year, last year, 
and the year before did not go on to pursue 
a college education just because of financial 
difficulties. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand students out of the top echelon of 
their classes in high school did not go on 
to study in college, just because of a lack of 
means to pay. Each time I think of the 
Russian sputniks I am prone to. wonder 
how many of those students who did not 
go to college 10 years ago for the same 
reason would now be available to help our 
country, in a time of desperate shortage -of 
scientists and engineers, to win the race 
for outer space. 

Two years ago I was in Africa, the Middle 
East, and in Asia, and each time I recall 
my visit to the Asian-African world, where 
America’s vital interests are- increasingly 
concerned, I ami appalled once again by the 
fact that only a handful of Americans can 
talk the language of the peoples of those 
two great continents, to say nothing of 
European languages. It is important to’ be 
able to converse in other languages if we 
are to hope to transmit and exchange the 
ideas of freemen with the peoples of cap- 
tive countries. Yet, too few American stu- 
dents today are preparing, through language 
studies and scientific studies, to meet the 
challenges that will confront America in the 
immediate years ahead. 

It is no longer mere idle speculation that 
man may someday reach the moon. We have 
now crossed another threshhold into the age 
of space flight. The first Russian satellite 
was an important technological break- 
through that provided a warning to us to 
provide enough scientists and technicians of 
sufficient quality to enable us to regain and 
hold world leadership in the technological 
race or else lose our liberties and freedoms 
forever. 

The backward peasant nation that was the 
Soviet Union 30 years ago has raised itself 
to a high level of technological accomplish- 
ment, even though it may have been at great 
cost in human suffering. Today, Soviet mis- 
siles and rockets face us, to say nothing of a 
vast fleet of missile-equipped submarines and 
huge standing armies. America is confronted 
with a shrewd and ruthless mortal enemy, 
Soviet Russia, a country under the leader- 
ship of atheistic men whose announced ob- 
jective is the complete mastery of the world, 
men who are merciless, men who are ambi- 
tious, men who will stop at nothing to achieve 
their goal. 

Nikita Khrushchev has boasted that the 
Soviets will be supreme in nuclear power, in 
consumer-goods production, in cultural ac- 
tivities, in agricultural production, in edu- 
cation. “We will bury you,” he has boldly 
and arrogantly stated to us. 
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It is time we realized that the Communists 
are waging all-out war upon us and that we 
are locked in a gigantic and momentous 
struggle which will demand every resource 
of our intelligence and our spirit if we are 
to survive. We are in a one-game world 
series, and we cannot afford to lose any more 
innings. The Russian sputniks and our own 
satellites are signs in the sky that the race 
between the Communist world and the free 
world has entered a new, a deeper, a more 
profound dimension. And this race is to the 
swift; this battle is to the strong. To effec- 
tively compete in this contest, there must be 
a fundamental change in American attitude 
toward the intellectuals, the scholars in our 
midst. 

America needs more eggheads and fewer 
fatheads. It was Soviet eggheads whd got 
the sputniks off the ground, and it will be 
American eggheads who get our Nation off 
the ground if we but give them the support 
they need. Frankly, I am on an egghead 
search. I am looking for more scientists and 
engineers, more mathematicians and tech- 
nicians. 

Not all eggheads are geniuses. Not all 
eggheads are potential scientists and engi- 
neers. An egghead is simply a thinking, re- 
fiecting person, who may well have a strong 
streak of creativity in himor her. The basic 
hallmarks are a concern primarily with 
ideas, a restless inquiring mind, a dedication 
to something higher and outside himself. 
Some are hard boiled and some are soft 
boiled, but we need them all, and it is time 
that the American people and our United 
States Government decided to make it pos- 
sible for a far higher percentage of young 
potential scholars to move into positions of 
leadership. 

We must have more teachers, and we must 
have better teachers. That means higher 
teachers’ salaries, so that a teacher can af- 
ford to work at only one job, so that he or 
she can afford to take further training dur- 
ing the summer months. An average salary 
of $4,420 is unthinkably low. Only about 
half of the chemistry and biology teacher 
graduates in 1956 actually went into the 
teaching profession. Industry’s higher sal- 
aries are appealing to the teachers, particu- 
larly to science and mathematics teachers. 

Last fall at Chicago, at a conference of 
more than a thousand educators and laymen 
interested in education, the point was made 
repeatedly that high-school students are ca- 
pable of handling much more solid intellec- 
tual fare than many are now receiving. The 
quality and the intensity of our higher edu- 
cation can be rather sharply increased by 
changes in the curricula. This is impera- 
tive when we think of the degree the Rus- 
sian high-school graduate is being force-fed 
with scientific education. 

The other day I lgarned this from the 
United States Office of Education's specialist 
in Soviet education: 


“The emphasis on science in Soviet schools 
contrasts sharply with the situation in the 
United States. Whereas each of the more 
than 1 million Soviet students graduating 
from secondary schools last June had taken 
5 years of chemistry, 5 of biology, 10 of 
mathematics—including algebra, ’ 
and trigonometry—less than one- of a 
total of approximately the same number of 
our American high-school graduates had 
taken as much as a single year in chem- 
istry.” 

That is only a fraction of the story. In 
the Soviet Union the school week is 6 days, 
not 5. The school hours are longer. Study 
at home is more exacting. Examinations are 
more severe. A Russian child learns Blology 
in grade 4, foreign languages in grade 5, 
physics and algebra and geometry in grade 6. 
Grade 7 teaches chemistry. Astronomy and 
calculus are taught in grade 10. This Rus- 
sian data surely demonstrates that many 
American high-school students could take 





a considerably richer diet of education, with 
a strong seasoning of the physical 

What can the Federal Government do tg 
help in this gigantic national effort 


our people must make to provide the yeast. 


of opportunity for the gifted young People 
among us? ~ 

First of all, we need a really intensive 
scholarship program administered on the 
basis of merit and need. I have introduceg 
@ bill to provide 50,000 such scholarships for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, ang 
during each of the 5 succeeding fiscal years. 
Persons awarded scholarships under my bil] 
shall be paid $1,000 during each academic 
year of the scholarship’s duration. 

Each State would be allotted the number 
of such scholarships which bears the same 


ratio to the total number of such scholar. 


ships being allotted as its population be. 
tween the ages of 18 and 21, both inclusive, 
bears to the total population of all the States 
between such ages. Any State desiring to 
participate in the scholarship program may 
do so by establishing, through its State edu. 
cational agency a State commission on schol. 
arships and student loans, and by submi 

to the Unite& States Commissioner of Educa. 
tion a State plan which provides for the de. 
termination and selection, in accordange 
with my bill, of individuals entitled to and 
qualifying for such scholarships. The Fed- 
eral Government would pay the administra. 
tive expenses of the State commissions, 

In the same bill, I have proposed a long. 
term. low-interest loan program for college 
students, such loans to be made up toa 
maximum of $1,000 to any one student in 
any academic year beginning July 1, 1959, 
and for each of the succeeding 5 fiscal years, 
The bill would authorize the appropriation 
of $40 million annually for this purpose 
over the 6 fiscal years embraced by the pro- 
gram. Loans would be made on the basis 
of need and scholastic ability and for the 
purpose of pursuing a cousse of study in 
engineering or leading to a degree with 4 
major concentration in gcademic work in 
a science, mathematics, or modern foreign 
language. : 

The bill provides that any college gradu- 
ate who enters Government service in the 
scientific and engineering or related fields or 
who enters the teaching profession upon 
graduation may write off his loan, 20 per- 
cent of the loam being forgiven for each 
year he or she remains inthe required pro 
fession. This is an inceritive that will keep 
many young people from taking the jump 
out of teaching in those first years of typic- 
out of teaching in those first years of typi- 
cally low teaching salaries. 

My bill would also authorize appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of science teaching 
facilities for institutions of h r educa- 
tion to carry out the ‘i e appro- 
priation of $75 million annually would be 
authorized for the purpose of making 
ments to teachers for advanced study 
summer sessions offered by ‘institutions of 
higher education, and an appropriation of 
$25 million annually would be authorized 
for the purpose of making payments 
teachers for advanced study in extension 
courses, 

Moreover, 1,500 graduate fellowships wot 
be awarded annually for of pigs 
in excess of 3 academic years in the Hex 
of mathematics, science, engineering, and 
modern foreign languages. is 

Congressional citations would also be pre 
sented by the Commissioner of Education t0 
high-school graduates for outstanding schol- 


‘astic achievement. ; 
Federal control of education would be pro 


hibited under my Dill. 4 
Mr. Chairman, we must do our best to find 

our potential leaders in science and 

We need techicians, we need diplomats, We 

need engineers and scientists, we need 

people who can speak other languages, mea 


~ 
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and women who can probe the atom as well 


mk 


as the vast outer reaches of the verse. I 
shall do my best to provide our young peo- 

with the opportunity they deserve and 
which our Nation’s own vital self-interest 
demands—the opportunity to develop their 
talents and faculties through higher educa- 
tion. The discovery of a single genius can 
upset the military balance of power. The 
same discovery can contribute more to man’s 

perity than the discovery of some vast 
new body of iron ore. The discovery of a 
single scientific genius may mean the dif- 
ference in freedom and slavery, peace and 


“4 Chairman, if this free civilization of 
which the United States is the most formid- 
able part should fail to survive the menace 
that now confronts it, the historians of the 
future will point to the tragedy of educa- 
tion in the United States as having been our 
Achilles’ heel. 

Sputnik has dramatized our sorry condi- 
tion. I submit, then, that we must rededi- 
cate ourselves to the cause of freedom 
through education, freedom for our genera- 
tion now and freedom for posterity. Free- 
dom and survival for the United States and 
those who want to be free everywhere. I 
trust that the Congress will act to insure 
this freedom. 

Education in the United States has be- 
come the neglected stepchild of American 

Not only education from the 
standpoint of financial support, but educa- 
tion from the standpoint of substantive 
content. Our system of education has been 
so developed that it has been possible 
to go through grammar school, through 
high school, and through college, and emerge 
in a state of utter educational mediocrity. 
It is an educational system that has 
flaunted as an ideal, as if it were a religion, 
not the exceptional man, not talent, cer- 
tainly not genius. It has flaunted the 
chap who knew how to make friends and 
influence people. It has not been what 
one knows that matters, or what one has 
achieved, or could achieve. There has 
been a consequent breakdown of discipline 
that has corroded the home and debased 
authority. The handwriting is on the wall. 
We must act now lest in the end we 
are weighed in the balance and, like Bel- 
shazzar, found wanting. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment. you 
and others of your subcommittee. In con- 
ducting hearings on this important subject 
you are paving the way for legislation which 
cannot be excelled in its importance to our 
country’s welfare and security. I want to 
commend you upon the forthright and cou- 
tageous position you have always taken in 
this matter, and I am supremely confident 
that your continuing interest in so vital a 
subject will direct you and your subcom- 
mittee and the full committee to reach an 
Ultimate solution to the grave problems 
Which confront us in the field of education. 
he very survival, not only of our free educa- 

system but also of our liberties and 
freedoms as Americans is in the balance. 
Turge you to eontinue in-your quest for 
the facts which will enable you to report 
legislation eventually to the Congress for 
action whereby the means may be provided 
to promising students throughout the land 
toenable them to go on to higher education 
and to prepare them for the type of leader- 
SO greatly needed if ours is to continue 

to be the land of the free. I trust that 
your subcommittee will look favorably upon 
the provisions included in my own bill, H. R. 
11776, but, in any event, it is my greatest 
that legislation be devised which will 

Meet the needs and accomplish the objec- 
I have to achieve. You are in 

the position to know. what legislation is best. 
Tam grateful for the opportunity to submit 
my views. Action is the order of the day. 
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Ike’s Broken Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


»Mr, DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, recently while testifying before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
I stated that proponents of the Trade 
Agreements Act-were being aided by a 
propaganda program designed to sell 
slogans instead of facts. I call the at- 
tention of this House to an excellent 
editorial appearing in the March 31 
issue of the Standard-Times, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.: 

Ixe’s BRoKEN FAITH ~ 


President Eisenhower demands that the 
American people put presssure on their 
Senators and Congressmen to force them to 
pass his so-called foreign-trade program, a 
proposed renewal of the Recriprocal Trade 
Act for 5 years. 

The slogan department of the White 
House has produced a clever cluster of 
catch-phrases. of the type the President fa- 
vors more and moreto decorate his public 
utterances. 

None of these slogans represents either 
reason or fact. 

Here are two of he slogans coined for 
Ike’s televised address to the American peo- 
ple Thursday night: 

Refusal to renew the Recriprocal Trade 
Act as proposed by Eisenhower would be 
“returning to the law of the jungle in trade 
relations between nations.” 

World trade makes jobs for American 
workers. “At a time of slack in the economy 
like the present, these jobs should not be 
placed in jeopardy by crippling our trade 
pr oe 

Both of these wordbusters are phony and 
fraudulent. 

Far from creating jobs in the country, the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, renewed under great 
pressure from Ike 3 years ago, has destroyed 
jobs. Indeed, it has come near to destroying 
the entire textile industry and other indus- 
tries denied adequate protection against 
cheap imports from low-wage foreign coun- 
tries. , 

The collapse of the textile industry as a 
direct result of Eisenhower’s unsound trade 
policies may have triggered the very depres- 
sion he now seeks to end by the passage of 
a similar, or worse, Reciprocal Trade Act. 

_ A review of the circumstances under which 
the Reciprocal Trade Act was approved by 
Congress 3 years ago is in order. 

Eisenhower rescued his reciprocal trade 
program from impending defeat in the House 
of Representatives by sending the now 
famous “Dear Jor” letter to Republican 
Minority Leader Joz— Martin on February 17, 
1955. 

“No American industry will be placed in 
jeopardy by the administration of this meas- 
ure,” the President solemnly promised Joz 
Martin and his colleagues on Capito! ‘Hill. 

It is ironic tragedy that MarrTIn’s 14th 
Massachusetts District is among the areas 
hardest hit by textile industry losses result- 
ing from the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Not only has the President broken faith 
with Congress and the American people, but 
he has violated the spirit of his own recip- 
rocal trade enacted 3 years ago. 

The 1955 law contains a peril-point pro- 
vision whereby industries endangered by for- 
eign imports may appeal to the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief. 
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Many such appeals have been made, but 
Tariff Commission recommendations for 
higher duties on imports have repeatedly 
been vetoed by the President. 

Eisenhower’s reciprocal trade program, in 
1958 as in 1955, is based on the proposition 
that certain American industries—such as 
the textile industry—are expendable and may 
be destroyed to help industries in foreign 
countries, and perhaps some industries in 
the United States engaged in foreign trade. 

In other words, the Reciprocal Trade Act 
is designed to take away the jobs and live- 
lihood of hundreds of thousands of American 
workers of the President’s own choosing, in 
order to benefit industries in foreign coun- 
tries and possibly some workers in the United 
States. 

The people should reject Ike’s highly slo- 
ganized appeal to pressure Members of Con- 
gress into extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, against their own judgment and the best 
interests of their own section, and despite 
their sorry experience of the past. 





Nationwide School Construction Program 
as Antirecession Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Frederick L. Hipp, executive secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation. Mr. Hipp’s suggestion, that 
large-scale school’ construction should 
be considered in any antirecession pro- 
gram, is one that deserves our early 
and earnest attention: 

NEW JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 

Trenton, N. J., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. FLorRENcE P. Dwyer, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN DwYER: The New 
Jersey Education Association respectfully 
suggests that Congress consider a nation- 
wide school construction program as an 
antirecession measure. Specifically we would 
like to call attention to S. 3311 sponsored 
by Senators Murray, Cooper, Morse, Mc- 
NAMARA, LANGER, MAGNUSON, HENNINGS, and 
NEUBERGER aS a possible pump-primer for 
prosperity. This bill—identical with H. R. 
10763—would provide approximately a bil- 
lion dollars in 1958-59 for school improve- 
ment, including construction. 

The need for additional school buildings 
is nationwide. It has been thoroughly de- 
veloped in congressional hearings over the 
past 3_years. Perhaps the present recession 
would not have occurred at all if the school 
construction bills had not failed of passage 
by 30 votes in 1956 and by a narrower margin 
last year. 

Schools will have to Be built in any case. 
Elementary and high school enrollments 
across the Nation are increasing over a 
million pupils a year. In New Jersey we an- 
ticipate 250,000 more pupils in the next 5 
years. We are also facing tremendous prob- 
lems in expanding our public colleges to 
meet rapidly growing needs. 

‘There seems to be general sentiment that 
Federal money spent for large scale con- 
struction at the present time would help 
end the recession, and Congress has shown 
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some disposition to speed up the Federal 
highway program and boost Federal housing 
projects. The school construction needs 
have been just as carefully studied and just 
as clearly established. We believe that a 
speedup program on school construction 
now would provide the schools we need and 
would serve as effectively as house or high- 
way building to halt the recession. 

Our case is that the schools are needed 
and will have to be built anyway. If there 
is disposition to vote Pederal funds for some 
kind of construction to meet the recession, 
why not build schools? 

Sincerely yours, 
PrREpDERIcK L. Hipp, 
Executive Secretary. 





George J. Dufek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation’s most devoted citizens is 
Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, who is in 
command of Task Force 43 of the United 
States Navy. 

Admiral Dufek has been in charge of 
Operation Deep Freeze, our operation in 
the Antarctica, during the International 
Geophysical Year, 1957-58. 

It was my good fortune to take my 
naval training duty last fall in the Ant- 
arctia under Admiral Dufek and to per- 
sonally observe the tremendous task he 
is doing, not only in the Antarctica, but 
also as a goodwill ambassador of our 
country in New Zealand. 

Under unanimous concent I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, text of a 
letter addressed to Dr. James E. Mooney 
from Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, with 
reference to the completion of Opera- 
tion Deep Freeze III, together with con- 
gratulatory messages from the Chief of 
Naval Operations and commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet to the commander, Task 
Force 43. 

OPERATION DEEP FREEZE, 
Task Force 43, 
March 4, 1958. 
Dr. JAMES E. Mooney, 
Special Assistant, United States Ant- 
arctic Projects Officer, 718 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Dr. Mooney: Thank you very much 
for your letter of February 24. It is always 
good to hear from you as you have such 
wonderful news to forward. I must con- 
gratulate you on all the fine things you have 
done to present our post-IGY program. 

I expect to land at Anacostia, District of 
Columbia, on the 12th of April. We are in 
the final wrapup of Operation Deep Freeze 
III now. 
completed, except for the final turnaround 
of the U. 8. S. Glacier. She is now returning 
to the Antarctic for the final sweep of Little 
America, McMurdo, and Hallett. We have 
picked up about a hundred of the summer 
personnel and returned them to New 
Zealand and the Continental United States. 
We have had a successful year and I am very 
grateful that for the first time we have not 
had any loss of life. . 

I am very pleased that Dr. Fuchs and 
Edmund Hillary have successfully completed 
their trans-Antarctic expedition. They are 


Nearly all of our operations are - 
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now at Scott Base and will be brought out 
by H’M. N. Z. 8 Endeavor. I feel that I 
should remain here in New Zealand for the 
present to make arrangements for next year. 
There are certain renegotiations to make re- 
garding office space, occupation of our naval 
aircraft at Wigram and facilities for the Air 
Force at Weedons and Harwood. 

We are very fortunate, indeed to have Mr. 
Francis Russell, our American Ambassador, 
here. He is very well liked and is doing an 
excellent job. Our relationship with the New 
Zealand Government continues on a very 
friendly basis. There is a high spirit of 
cooperation all the way through from the 
top down to the expedition people, so I feel 
I should remain here to make these last 
minute arrangements, plus getting together 
with Dr. Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary and 
the people who will continue operations in 
the Antarctic. 

Sincerely, 
GrorcE J. DUFEK. 
FPesruary 21, 1958. 
To Apm. Greorce J. DurEK, 
United States Navy: 

The officers and men of the United States 
Atlantic Fleet join me in extending warmest 
congratulations to all hands of Task Force 
43 for setting another record of superb ac- 
complishment despite extreme difficulties 
and most hazardous operating conditions. I 
have watched your activities with great in- 
terest. Your efforts in Antarctica constitute 
a major contribution to science and should 
assure the success of the IGY. Your achieve- 
ments refiect great credit on the United 
States Navy and your can-do spirit has been 
a source of much pride ;to your teammates 
in the Atlantic Fleet. st wishes and well 
done. 

ADM. JERAULD WRIGHT, 
United States Navy. 
PEBRUARY 23, 1958. 
To Apm. Greorce J. DUFEK, 
United States Navy: 

As operation Deep Breeze III draws to a 
close, I send my heartiest congratulations to 
you and to the officers and men of your task 


force for the outstandnig manner in which 


all hands have supported our Nation’s IGY 
program in the antarctic. Working under the 
most extreme difficulties and handicaps, your 
operations were consistently ahead of sched- 
ule. The perseverance and resourcefulness 
displayed in overcoming adverse weather con- 
ditions, material failures, and ship damage, 
was in keeping with the highest tradition of 
our country and. its armed services. I wish 
you all a safe and happy homecoming. 
ARLEIGH BURKE, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

The logistic support for our farflung Inter- 
national Geophysical Year activities provided 
by the Department of Defense, is among the 
greatest achievements in the history of polar 
exploration. Under the able leadership of 
Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, commanding of- 
ficer, Task Force 42: 

Operation Deep Freeze I, 1955-56; Opera- 
tion Deep Freeze II, 1956-57; Operation Deep 
Freeze III, 1957-58, have successfully estab- 
lished and supplied the six United States 
scientific stations, including one operated 
jointly with New Zealand, in addition to the 
United States Naval operational base at 
McMurdo Sound. : 

OPERATION DEEP FREEZE, III, 1957-58 


Deep Freeze III executed a plan utilizing 
minimum forces to resupply the stations 
established in the antarctic during Deep 
Freeze I and If in support of the United 
States National Committee for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

The basic mission was to resupply the 
established stations, replace wornout equip- 
ment, perform supplementary construction, 
and to transport the relief scientific and 





naval personnel to the antarctic, and to re. 
turn the relieved personnel to ‘the eon. 
tinental United States. 

In order to provide the required air 
port for this operation, Navy long-range air. 
craft arrived at. Wigram Aerodrome, ang 
USAP cargo aircraft arrived at Ha 
Field, Christchurch, New Zealand, prior to 
September 15, 1957. A United States yw 
destroyer escort was stationed as picket mid. 
way between New Zealand and the antarctic 
to provide weather data, communications 
guard and homer navigational facilities, 4 
Navy icebreaker provided surface search ang 
rescue potential in the event of a plane crash 
on sea ice. 

On October 1, 1957, aircraft of the Navy 
and USAF commenced lifting cargo and per. 
sonnel into the Antarctic from New Zealand. 
Upon arrival at McMurdo Sound ice ai k 
the personnel for the outlying stations aft 
Little America, Byrd,‘Hallet, an@ South Pole 
were delivered by Navy aircraft to desti. 
nation. 

When the fly-in of cargo was completed 
from New Zealand, Globemasters of the 
USAF 53d Troop Carrier ‘Squadron com. 
menced the resupply of South Pole Station 
and Byrd Station, by airdrop. The res 
by airdrop of the above stations amounting 
to over 700 tons was completed on schedule 
and the personnel relieved and returned to 
the continental United States prior to 
Christmas. ‘ 

In addition 2 round-trip tractor trains, 
consisting of seven 35-ton D-8 tractors, each 
pulling two 20-ton sledges, supplied Byrd 
Station with some 300 tons of cargo from 
the Little America Base. Total resupply 
logistic operation for the 1957—58 season re- 
quired transport to Antartica of approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons of equipment and sup- 
plies, and 700,000 gallons of bulk petroleum, 

Ship units of Task Force 43 commenced 
surface resupply operations of the coastal 
stations at the beginning of the navigational 
season in December 1957. Resupply of all 
stations was completed on schedule by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958. on 

Air ‘operations experienced a number of 
forced landings at various points en route 
South Pole and Byrd Stations, but all air- 
craft were subsequently repaired under ex- 
treme conditions and continued to operate 
in support of the assigned mission. 

The U. S. S, Atka (AGB-3) suffered one 
broken propeller blade. The U. S. S. Glacier 
suffered 2 broken blades and 2 cracked, 
which were subsequently repaired in dry- 
dock in Wellington, New Zealand. The Atka 
is scheduled for repairs in the next few 
days. , 

The U’S. S. Burton Island (AGB-1) ise 
route te assist the Japanese ship Soya Maru 
penetrate the heavy pack ice in the vicinity 
of the Japanese station on the Prince Olav’ 
coast. Pc 

Scientific projects carried out aboard 
United States Navy vessels and still in prog- 
ress include oceanography, cosmic ray, rock- 
oon exploration of the upper atmosphere, 
and. meteorology. 

‘Admiral Dufek made the first solid-ground 
landing in the history of tht Antarctic con- 
tinent on January 31, 1958. The landing was 
made on a newly prepared strip of beach 
at Marble Point in the Cape Bernacchi area. 
The Navy is currently conducting a 2-year 
survey to determine the feasibility of the 
Marble Point area as a possible site for & 
major, year-round, solid-earth airfield. 
had opportunity of viewing this area om 
November 25/and comment elsewhere on the 
significance of a landing strip here. 

Operation Deep Freeze I cost $9,124,000, 3 
lives, and extensive ship from ice. 
Operation Deep Freeze IT cost $22 million ang . 
6 lives. ‘The total loss in lives has been : 
since 1954; 1 in helicopter crash in 
2 through the ice in 1955-56; 4 in plane crast, _ 
1 through the ice, 1 in helicopter = Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the task, this is 
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a splendid record, and is comparable with 
that of any undertaking of 3,500 men, year 
after year, involving some 35 aircraft and 
12 support ships that are at sea 5 to 6 


months. 





Address of Hon. T. A. Thompson, of 
Louisiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man T. A. THompson of Louisiana and I 
have been working closely together for 
the sweetpotato growers of our State. 
Congressman THOMPSON was honored 
recently by being invited to address the 
annual Sweet Potato Association meet- 
ing which was held in St. Francisville, 
la, The speech made by Congressman 
THompson seemed most timely and this 
speech, followed by his efforts in Wash- 
ington for the sweetpotato farmers, is 
further evidence of his interest in de- 
veloping a better economy for our small 
farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the text of 
his speech to the membership of the 
House. 

The address follows: 

Being here with you today is a disinct 
honor and pleasure. I do have the distinc- 
tion, however, of being the person at this 
meeting who knows probably less about 
sweet potatoes than anyone here. I do know 
of the many problems facing the industry— 
Iknow of the problems of the past, too, and 
Ivknow of the inspired manner in whieh 
you, the farmers, the processors and the 
marketers, have faced up to these problems 
and we have all seen the results of your 
efforts. Your work has done more to keep 
the small farmers in business in our areas 
than any other one thing I can think of. 

Back when you first began the develop- 
ment of the Louisiana sweetpotato pro- 
gram, you had no way of knowing that a 
badly managed cotton program would allow 
the traditional cotton farmers of the South 
to lose thousands of acres of their plantings 
to Western States. You had no way of 
knowing that Mr. Benson would allow the 
traditional rice farmers of our State to be 
placed in jeopardy by continuing price sup- 
ports and not controlling acreages thereby 
allowing those who had lost cotton acres in 
other States to immediately go into_rice. 
Yet, the organization you started has been 
a dramatic thing. } 

I was with State government for 18 years 
Prior to being sent to Washington and my 
duties then took me into every department 
of our State. I took particular interest then 
in the department of agriculture. I well re- 
member the great work done by the late great 
‘ommissioner of agriculture, the Honorable 
W. E. Anderson, and at that time his State 
entomologist, Sid McGrory, who did such 
& great job and later filled the high position 
of commissioner. His interest in our farm- 
es was evidenced then, as it is today by his 
Presence here. 

You were beset then by just about every- 
thing that could have caused the program 


_ © be abandoned—sweet potato weevil— 


f0vernment quarantines, lack of sufficient 
funds for research and development—iack of 

y reguiations—and lack of enlight- 
‘ned marketing. 
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How well do I remember the battles we 
had to secure funds for the sweet potato 
weevil programs. I was handling State budg- 
ets then, so I know. And, finally, through 
understanding legislatures, we were spending 


more in Louisiana on the program than all of . 


the other poatto-growing States combined. 

Our research program was augmented and 
soon, through the inspired work of Dr. Julian 
Miller, we were to have the finest product of 
any State. I have learned that only recently 
the cause of cork has been ascertained and 
will soon be a problem of the past. 

The one thing that stands out in my 
thinking, however, is the fact that producers 
themselves have paid their own way toward 
the accomplishment of marketing, advertise- 
ment, and self-regulation. The fact that no 
potato from Louisiana is marketed unless it 
meets rigid standards of your own making 
is something to be proud of. Has this been 
impressive to the consumer? Considering 
that Louisiana yams represent 40 percent of 
the Nation’s consumption, how can you con- 
clude otherwise? 

I have always had great confidence in a 
good public relations program. I believe that 
90 percent of the failures in business is due 
to the lack of good public relations—con- 
sidering, of course, that the operators are 
otherwise qualified. You have done a tre- 
mendous job of letting the public know of 
our yams, both by advertising and by the an- 
nual excursions where Louisianians and our 
beautiful yam queens have received acclaim. 
And I want to thank the association—and 
especially my good friend, Joe Arceneaux— 
for making it possible for me to bring otr 
yam to the attention of the folks in Wash- 
ington. 

From the letters I received I know that 
others were impressed. You should have 
seen Washington's most eligible. bachelor, 
when, as an accommodation to him, I named 
a “Miss Yam for a Day in Washington.” I 
think he was more impressed with the 
beauty of Miss Fran Anderson than by the 
yam mask she wore, because he didn’t -kiss 
her at all until we removed the mask. 

Vice President Nrxon was no less. gracious. 
It’s amazing how few closed doors there are 
to a pretty girl. 

In addition to the 2 tons of yams given 
away that day, yams were served in every 
restaurant on Capitol Hill as a side dish 
even to hamburgers. I do hope the little 
excursion was worth the efforts you went to, 
to make it possible. 

When I think of our National Govern- 
ment and its wide scope of activities, I’m 
reminded of the age-old story of “cabbages 
and kings.” Our present-day Government 
has its finger in everything—so, perhaps, I 
could speak today of “Potatoes and Things.” 

Certainly, we in Louisiana, we of America, 
have made progress over the years in many 
fields. This progress has meant—by and 
large—a higher standard of living, better 
schools, better medical facilities, better 
everything. But, if we are not careful, if we 
lose our sense of values as to what makes 
America fundamentally a Nation of strong 
people, the entire development might be- 
come one of progress against happiness. 
We should never only look at the “across the 
board” benefits of progress. The average 
may be up, but it may be that because it‘is 
up some segment of our population is suf- 
fering. When average earnings are up, av- 
erage costs go up. What about the small 
farmer—his costs go up just as high as do 
the costs for industrial workers, but his in- 
come has not kept pace. The small-busi- 
ness man is in the same boat. 

In recent years I have heard it said by 
high Government officials that if a farmer 
is too small to keep pace, let him leave the 
farm—and many have been forced to leave. 
There were more bankruptcy proceedings 
last year than in any year since the 30’s. 
From too many high places in our Govern- 
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ment today we hear—big business, big farm- 
ers, economic units, big everything. They 
have even been closing down, or trying to 
close down, small post offices. What these 
people don’t consider is, that the bigness of 
this Nation, the traditional success of our 
Government, is entirely due to a lot of little 
people. Little people who have maintained 
the faith of our Founding Fathers of a free 
life in the pursuit of happiness. All they 
want from government is enforcement of 
laws, protection in times of emergency, and 
a helping hand in times of distress. 

High costs today are directly attributable 
to big subsidies to big business and inter- 
national politics—much of it at the expense 
of those little people who can share only in 
these high costs. 

America has been made great since the 
days of the minute men by their having 
common meeting places—places where news 
could be disseminated—where ideas could 
be disseminated—where ideas could be ex- 
changed—communities where homes could 
plant roots and the development of inherent 
loyalty can be nurtured. 

Take away the small post offices, such as 
Mr. Summerfield has been trying todo. Then 
you take away the common meeting place, 
you take away the bulletin board—and, in 
many instances, you take away the identity 
of the community. The train no longer 
stops. Neighbors no longer see each other 
daily. You no longer live in Turkey Creek, 
or Chicot, or Baines—you now are one of the 
residents of Highway 145 and must, unless 
you can drive 30 miles, catch the post office 
when it goes by. Some savings in money— 
yes—but what is the cost in the fundamental 
strength of America which stems from the 
small community system? 

When small farmers are forced to leave the 
farm, how much do we lose? First, you lose 
the wholesome atmosphere of a healthy, 
happy family who lives there, not because of 
wealth to be attained, but because of a way 
of life. You lose those hardy, courageous, 
independent, thinking individuals from 
whence nearly all of our great leaders have 
sprung. You lose in money, too. Send the 
small farmer into town. He must reside 
where his resources will allow him to. He 
must accept the most menial Jobs until he 
is trained—that is, if fe is fortunate enough 
to get work at all. No more 4-H Club work 
for the children; no more chores to keep them 
occupied, so they may acquire a healthy out- 
look on life. The streets are their play- 
ground; idle minds and bodies create delin- 
quency. The cost to you—check your. wel- 
fare costs—one-tenth of the costs for welfare 
payments to a family of six in the city could 
maintain a happy and productive family on a 
small farm. 

Where else do you lose? If one large 
farmer now handles crops formerly raised by 
10 families—the crossroads store sells one 
pair of shoes where it formerly sold 10; small 
service stations, feed mills, In fact, the en- 
tire small country community shrinks to 
nothing—and, as often as not, the farm is 
now operated by absentee landlords so the 
profits made by the so-called “economic unit 
goes to a depository far away from the land 
from which it was wrenched. 

Now, I do not mean that I am against a 
farm being an economic unit. Far from it— 
I have seen families reared on 40- to 50-acre 
farms—lI have seen such small farm families 
send several children through college with 
little or no assistance from without. Our 
whole system of research and development 
and agriculture education has been founded 
for the purpose of developing means of 
gleaning more and more production from our 
lands, while at the same time conserving our 
soil’s resources. a 

Our county agents have done banner jobs 
in their work with small farmers. Our home 
demonstration agents were not trained to 
visit mammoth farming operations, but have 
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devoted their time and efforts to assisting 
the smaller families in becoming more and 
more self-sustaining—how to raise their 
standard of living without the expenditure 
of their cash money. These wonderful 
workers teach everything from furniture up- 
holstering to the making of clothes, to 
canning, and many other things that would 
otherwise dip into the small earnings from 
cash crops. 

Certainly those of us who set up these pro- 
grams did not share, with Mr. Benson, the 
theory that small farmers must leave the 
farm. Let us help the small farmer to be- 
come self-sustaining and thereby be classed 
as an economic unit. You, as an association, 
are doing your share to bring this about. 

I hope that your work will inspire others 
to follow suit. You know—experience is a 
great teacher—why do some people forget so 
easily? Do you remember when in the early 
days of the ERA and the CWA, how thou- 
sands of small farmers left the farms and 
moved into the cities and towns in order to 
be eligible for $12-a-week checks or grocery 
orders? Then, following this, the rural-re- 
habilitation program had to be started to get 
those thousands of small farmers and their 
families back to a stable life—I wonder how 
many millions were spent on that project. 
The Government thought it so important 
then for these people to return to the farm 
that they purchased, for cash, a mule, seed, 
tools, and, in some cases, bought the farm 
and farmhouse. We cannot allow this to 
happen again. 

The strength of our community system, 
of our small farmers and our small business 
will determine our strength in the event of 
a national emergency. Anyone desiring a 
quiet existence did badly to be born in this 
20th century, what with nuclear fisston and 
fusion, space satellites, intercontinental mis- 
siles, and the growing cancer of Russian 
idealogy, we can see no peace even though 
we may avert outright war. 

I have no doubt that our scientists are 
well qualified to continue to lead in scien- 
tific discovery and development. Certainly 
the Russians launched the first satellite— 
that was because our leaders failed to realize 
the value of such a project in world opinion 
or public relations. We really slipped, and 
Russia stole the ball—we have regained some 
world prestige by the launching of the 
Explorer. 

Now we cannot relax. We must prove to 
the world our leadership, not by bragging 
of the destructive power of the H-—bomb, 
but by convincing the people of the world 
that these discoveries can be used to benefit 
free peoples everywhere. 

If confidence is to be built up in America, 
over the world, it will be by the positive ap- 
proach in selling democracy—by feeding the 
hungry (our surplusses could be used for 
this), by assuring friends of support in times 
of danger. But not by reaching for the 
pocketbook each time we face a problem. 
You can’t inspire the will for freedom and 
democracy by payments of cash. 

Remember the Republican slogan of 6 
years ago—Trade Not Aid’”—I wonder what 
has happened to that one. Mr. Dulles seems 
to think now that charity begins abroad— 
and after all the discussion of lobbies for 
our natural gas bill and the subsequent 
veto, our President has now hired the Na- 
tion’s best, Mr. Eric Johnston, of Hollywood, 
to lobby the Americans into pressuring their 
Congressmen to vote for the giveaway. 

Surely we should help our neighbors, but 
not to the extent that we bleed ourselves 
white to do it. Not to build highways in 
Arabia while our people drown for the lack 
of levees; not to train farmers of foreign 
lands to grow rice when our farmers starve 
because of acreage reductions due to the 
loss of foreign markets. 

President Eisenhower told us one day that 
if we should seek only to arm and create 
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weapons for war and not protect and de- 
velop our own natural resources, that we 
would enter an age of peril. We are still 
waiting for the administration to place this 
piece of philosophy into effect. Only this 
week I saw for the first time the rivers and 
harbors and flood control bill treated as a 
partisan measure, with all the Republicans 
in the House voting against it. 

So, you see when I mentioned “Cabbages 
and Kings” and “Potatoes and Things,” I 
couldn't be far wrong in saying they are 
related. Certainly, we should worry about 
and work toward the friendship of King 
Saud, but not to the exclusion of help to 
our farmers. We should strive to keep the 
Suez Canal open to world traffic, but not 
to the extent of cost that precludes the 
dredging of the Calcasieu River where our 
own ships go aground. 

You can no more force the peopie of Cam- 
bodia to accept a way of life to which they 
are not accustomed by the expenditure of 
funds than the Supreme Court can force its 
philosophy upon us of the South by the 
use of troops. 

Every major problem can be broken down 
to small problems—if you solve the small 
ones, there will be no large ones to defeat 
you. That is true of our State and Nation. 
It is true of your efforts in the development 
of our sweet potato economy. Certainly, you 
will continue to have problems. I can only 
hope our Government can approach its 
problems with the same commonsense and 
perseverance as you have faced yours. 





American Progress in the Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has recommended a sound and 
balanced blueprint for American prog- 
ress in the space age. I especially ap- 
plaud the emphasis on both military and 
peaceful development of outer space and 
the stress on the need for cooperation 
with our friends in this great effort. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is the logical agency to take 
civilian responsibility in space. Due to 
its experience in the field and the fact it 
is already an operating unit, the change- 
over to its new duties can be achieved 
with a minimum of delay and confusion 
and a maximum of efficiency and co- 
hesion. 

It is implicit that the head of the new 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
will be a civilian. It is my firm convic- 
tion the Director should have the equiva- 
lent of Cabinet status and should share 
in the formulation of policy at the high- 
est level. The enormity of the challenge 
and the tremendous importance of push- 
ing forward rapidly to the frontiers of 
space make it essential that our leader 
in this effort be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s inner circle of advisers. 

Mr. Speaker, editorials from the New 
York Times and Washington Post today 
have commended the course recom- 
mended by the President. Under leave 
previously granted, I insert them at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The editorials follow: 
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With three American earth satellites ci. Fre 
ling the globe and the Soviets at work on the | 
new and bigger sputniks, President Figen. Eisen 
hower has taken commendable action tg impo! 
keep the United States abreast of the reg Natic 
of the world in the exploration of that new (whic 
dimension—outer or cosmic space. He calleq not 0 
upon Congress yesterday in a special mes. ment 
sage to create a National Aeronautics ang guish 
Space Agency to take over and administer jn and | 
an imaginative and well-conceived program salar’ 
all present and future space penetration ang for ¢1 
research projects except the purely military We 
ones dealing with outer space rockets and have 
missiles. tees, 

As proposed by the President, the new tion 
agency would be primarily a civilian organi. this 
zation for civilian and scientific space tech. civill 
nology, designed to expand human knowl- coun! 
edge of our earth, our solar system and our broac 
universe, improve space vehicles for obserya- space 
tion and experimentation, and in cooperation ; 
with other nations promote the use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes. It would op- 
erate under a civilian director appointed by Wh 
the President and would be assisted by a 
board composed of eminent experts in sej- Pr 


ence, engineering, technology, education, 
and public affairs, recruited from both the 
present Government agencies active in these 
fields and from the outside. For this ‘pur- 
pose it would be given authority and finan- 
cial support that would enable it to attract 
talent through adequate compensation. 

At the same time the agency would also IN 
work in close cooperation with the Defense 
Department, do some of that Department's 
research work to enable it to take full ad- 
vantage of the military potential of outer 
space and in general give due regard to the 
military factors involved. At least one mem- 
ber of the board would be appointed from 
the Defense Department to assure close liai- 
son and avoid the delay, duplication, and 
waste that attended our Vanguard project. 

In general, therefore, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency would be a coun- 
part of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
sihce the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been effective in dealing with both civilian 
and military aspects of atomic energy there 
is every reason to expect that the new agen- 
cy would be equally successful. Meanwhile, 
pending the creation of the new agency, proj- 
ects already underway will go ahead full 
steam. 

The President’s proposal is clearly a step 





in the right direction and Congress can be “Ww 
expected to respond with quick action on it. progr: 
—— croac] 
Space Down To EartH Gover 
President Eisenhower’s plan for civilian bility 
direction of American space exploration is stitut 
both farsighted and eminently practical. “W] 
Because of its wide experience in related re- iffs u 
search, the National Advisory Committee for progr: 
Aeronautics is the logical nucleus of a new healt! 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency. fense 
Under the President’s proposal this civilian busin 
Agency would preside over all domestic aero- s je 
nautical and space science activities except 
those of a strictly military nature. It also “Re 
would perform some research for the mili- of Pa 
tary establishment in the fashion of the . assem 
present NACA. Trade 
This is a much more sensible arrangement Agree 
than one which would place such direction and 
in the Pentagon or would assign space eX- - shoul 
ploration to the Atomic Energy Commission bility 
because of the promise of nuclear fuels. throu 
Apart from missile development and surveil- > The 
lance satellites, the present military interest the U 
in space exploration is limited. In any ine w 
event, the challenging opportunities in space _ recipr 
should not be dominated by military consid- gress 
erations. Present explorations under mili- - dence 
tary direction—which are largely civilian Repor 
practical composition—can of course be con Ameri 
tinued until the new Agency takes over. emplc 






Moreover, the Agency can quickly avail itself 
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of nuclear fuels when they become available. 

From the scope of his message based upon 
the report of Dr. James R. Killian, Mr. 
Eisenhower clearly assigns the project great 

ance. Wisely he would bring to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Board 
(which would assist the operating Agency) 
not only top representatives of the Govern- 
ment, but also private citizens of “distin- 
ed achievement” in science, education 
and public affairs. Also wisely, he calls for 
salaries roughly comparable to private scales 
for employees of the Agency itself. 

We trust that the Senate and House, which 
nave established their own study commit- 
tees, will give early and sympathetic atten- 
tion to the President’s recommendations in 
this exciting area. Prompt approval of a 
civilian American program will give this 
country additional arguments in seeking 
proader United Nations supervision of all 
space activities. 





Why the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 
Program Should Not Be Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of Bron- 
son Trevor, on behalf of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies, on why 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram should not be extended, before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, March 17, 
1958: 

The American Coalition of Patriotic So- 
cieties at its annual convention held on 
January 30, 1958, by resolution reaffirmed 
its opposition to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program as expressed in a resolution 
passed at its annual convention held on 
January 13, 1955, which reads as follows: 

“REGULATION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 

“Whereas the reciprocal trade agreements 
program represents an unwarranted en- 
croachment of the executive branch of our 
Government upon -the legislative responsi- 
bility conferred upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and 
“Whereas as a result of reduction of tar- 
ifs under the reciprocal trade agreements 
program various industries important to our 
healthy economy and strong national de- 


 fense have been injured or forced out of 


business with consequent injury and _ loss 


,0f jobs by the American workingman: 


Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the American Coalition 


| of Patriotic Societies in annual convention 


assembled urges Congress to allow the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act (Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act) to expire June 12, 1955, 
and upon its expiration, the Congress 


- Should resume its constitutional responsi- 


bility of regulating foreign commerce 
through its agent, the Tariff Commission.” 
The growing number of unemployed in 


“the United States should cause us to exam- 


ine with care the legislation to extend the 
teclprocal trade agreements program. Con- 


gress has been supplied with much evi-. 


to U. S. News & World 


_ ‘Report for March 7, 1958, that thousands of 


American workers have been thrown out of 
ployment by foreign imports. ° 


President Eisenhower in his message to 
Congress has argued that these imports were 
necessary “to provide foreign nations the 
opportunity to earn the dollars to pay for 
the goods we sell.” This argument is so 
basic to the whole legislation that it is 
important to see the incompleteness of its 
reasoning because there are other ways in 
which the money can be spent. 

With data obtained from the Economic 
Almanac, 1958, we find that from 1947 
through 1956 inclusive, the United States 
put in foreign hands by spending on imports 
of goods and services, unilateral transfers, 
capital investment abroad and the purchase 
of gold, over $19 billion more than the 
world spent on our exports of goods and 
services and on unilateral transfers. The 
$19 billion went to build up foreign bal- 
ances, on investments in this country and 
in the purchase of gold. Is it any wonder 
that in the 2 years from 1954 to 1956, foreign 
assets and investments in the United States 
jumped from a total of $26.8 billion to $31.6 
billion? Obviously there is something 
wrong with legislation which in 10 years 
allowed over $19 billion, that in theory 
would be spent on our exports, to be di- 
‘verted to the stock market and other chan- 
nels. The Federal Reserve Bulletin for April 
1950, pointed out that even during the so- 
called dollar shortage in 1948 and 1949, 
foreign investments in the United States, 
some of them secret, increased by $1.9 bil- 
lion and $0.9 billion respectively. 

The New York Times of January 2, 1955, 
in a special dispatch from Geneva reported 
the following: “Flight of capital to United 
States continues—GATT studies indicates 
it is a basic cause of chronic dollar crises 
abroad. * * * The policy implications of 
these new studies, some of which are based 
on new data, are substantial and highly 
controversial. Indeed, they contain 50 
much dynamite that it is highly unlikely 
the study will ever be published in an offi- 
cial paper. * * * The studies also throw 
considerable doubt on the thesis that lower- 
ing the American tariff is essential to the 
establishment of better balance in world 
trade.” 


The United States because it is a great 
capital-creating Nation does not need in- 
vestment here by foreigners of money ob- 
tained by them because of our purchases of 
imports. Until we stop the diversion of this 
money from the legitimate function of pay- 
ing for our exports we should expect our 
unemployment to increase. 

This legislation is said to be necessary to 
meet the threat of the European economic 
community in creating a common market. 
It will do nothing of the kind. The com- 
mon market consists-of France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. Our present duties on im- 
ports from these countries were lowered in 
exchange for concessions on duties on our 
exports to them. The-tariff duties of the 
common market could consist of the highest 
duty charged by any of the 6 nations so 
that in 5 cases out of 6 our exports could 
face a higher duty and yet, for some un- 
fathomable reason our Government does not 
plan to avail itself of the provisions of the 
GATT agreement to the effect that when 
® country cancels a concession each other 
country which is a party to the agreement 
may cancel a concession also. The ultimate 
effect is obviously going to be that our duties 
will be lower while foreign duties in many 
instances may be higher than now. 

Business Week, of February 22, 1958, in 
discussing the auto industry says “Right off 
the bat, the common market and free trade 
area mean the market for United 
States built passenger cars is almost gone.” 

Another misconception of the reciprocal 
trade agrements program is that American 


industry will always try to safeguard the em- 
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ployment of labor in its American plants, by 
asking for tariff protection. This is not 
necessarily so because, in the auto industry, 
for example, there are foreign plants now, ac- 
cording to Business Week of February 22, 
1958, which are as low-cost efficient pro- 
ducers as any company in the United States. 
General Motors, Ford, American Motors, and 
Studebaker-Packard are now importing cars 
from abroad and Chrysler is anxious to do 
likewise. Business Week (February 22, 
1958) says, “With the tide running heavily 
against exports from the United States and 
toward production abroad, one Detroit exec- 
utive has been heard to say: ‘Before I retire, 
I hope to see my company producing as 
many units abroad as in the United States.’ ”’ 

The President says that the reciprocal 
trade agreements program is necessary te 
meet the economic offensive of the Soviet 
Union. . It is a fact, however, that this legis- 
lation will not make our exports sufficiently 
cheap as the prices of our goods are deter- 
mined by commercial and not by political 
considerations. When we do subsidize our 
exports there are immediate adverse reper- 
cussions from other exporting nations. 
Therefore, any benefit must be confined to 
goods which we might import, rather than 
to let them go to the Soviet Union. In this 
instance also, however, the Soviet Union can 
outbid us when diplomacy dictates such a 
course. The money to pay for these imports 
into the Soviet Union could come from the 
sale of their gold. Although definite figures 
are not available, Samuel Montagu & Co., 
a leading British bullion dealer, according 
to the Northern Miner of February 27, 1958, 
has estimated that gold is produced in the 
Soviet Union at the rate of 17 million ounces 
annually, which would be worth $595 million 
@ year. We must not forget that the value 
of gold is largely dependent upon the will- 
ingness of the Government of the United 
States to buy gold in unlimited amounts 
from no matter what source of production. 
As long as our country stands ready to 
supply the Soviet Union with an amount of 
dollars limited only by the size of the let- 
ter’s gold reserve, it is futile for us to expect 
to compete successfully with that nation in 
the arena of economic warfare. 

Under the circumstances we do not be- 
lieve that the arguments are valid in favor 
of the passage of the bill extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program and 
the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies 
opposes such action. 





Speed for Air National Guard Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I would like to remind the Mem- 
bers that on March 21, 1958 I wrote to 
Hon, Donald H. Quarles, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, concerning the with- 
holding of $10.2 million of fiscal year 
1958 appropriated funds from the Air 
Natoinal Guard for its facility construc- 
tion program. The text of my letter 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
March 25, 1958. 

In my letter I pointed out that the 
Congress had appropriated the $10.2 
million to be used by the Air National 
Guard for the construction of Reserve 
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facilities and that despite requests by 
the Air Guard for an allocation of these 
funds so that contracts could be let dur- 
ing this fiscal year the Department of 
Defense was refusing to apportion the 
funds and intended to transfer them to 
the MATS Working Capital Fund. 

Inasmuch as several Members had 
spoken to me about the need for funds 
by the Air National Guard and other 
Reserve components for the continued 
construction of Reserve facilities, I am 
very happy to state that in a letter re- 
ceived from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, dated April 1, 1958, I am in- 
formed that the $10.2 million has now 
been released and will be available to 
the Air Guard during this fiscal year. 
The projects being proposed as addi- 
tions to the Air National Guard con- 
struction program for fiscal year 1958 
have been forwarded to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and we are attempting 
to expedite approval of these projects so 
that work can proceed at the earliest 
possible time. 





Address of O. R. Strackbein, Chairman, 
the Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export, Policy given at the general meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., March 27, 
1958: 

Appress Or O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, 
THE NATION-WIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT- 
Export Pouicy, GENERAL MEETING, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., Marcy 27, 1958 
We are meeting today under the shadow 

of the over-arching power of the State hand 

in hand with the assemblage elsewhere in 
this city of those who presume to speak for 
the national interest. 

Ranged against us are the President, the 
Vice President, members of the Cabinet, 
heads of national organizations, gigantic 
business interests, most of the great metro- 
politan press and news magazines with cir- 
culation that run into tens of millions, the 
great TV and radio chains, scores of big 
names, internationalists, heavy thinkers—a 
panoply of visible power so great that, con- 
templating it, we should be duly cowed, 
overawed and silenced. 

We should disperse and leave the stage 
to those who are drawn together by the 
common bond of advertised ‘unselfishness, 
devotion to the national interest and the 
peace of the world. 

Who are we, who are besmeared with the 
selfishness of local interests scattered far 
across the land, but nowhere gigantic, unable 
to rise above the greed of the man who 
wants to hold his job, the businessman who 
wants to stay in business, the farmer who 
wants to reap a living from the soil he tills 
or the miner who is so self-centered that he 
wants to dig coal in the depth of the earth, 
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or ores from subterranean beds or the gamb- 
ler who draws oils from the ground or fish 
from the sea—who are we to presume to 
hold a meeting in Washington under the 
very brows of those who are so nobly dedi- 
cated and who have the power, the voice 
and the means to display their noble dedica- 
tion in front-page headlines, over the loud- 
speakers, and through other media of mass 
circulation that proclaim their fervor for 
keeping the public informed, without fear 
or favor, in virtue-dripping editorials? 

Obviously, we should be overwhelmed and 
humbled before such a brilliant array of 
selfiess idealists who has surely never tasted 
the arrogance of power or used its pointed 
lance to subdue a wayward opposition. 

It matters not that we may voice the 
sentiments of the fisherman of New Eng- 
land and the western coast, the coal miners 
of the mountains of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, the makers of hats, gloves, and 
glassware, and pottery; or growers of wool 
and beef, fruits, nuts, and vegetables; or the 
owners of dairy herds and creameries. We 
count for little. We do not have the huge 
oil companies on our side, or the wheat 
growers and flour millers who though pro- 
tected by the tightest of import restrictions 
are among the noblest free traders of them 
all; nor the big steel operators whom you 
will also see on the side of the angels; and 
the vast and now somewhat nervous auto- 
mobile industry and the shipping lines and 
shipbuilders who, by the by, know some- 
thing about Government subsidies. 

No. With us are the small toolmarkers, 
the growers of mushrooms, the vintners, the 
cloth makers, the producers of ladies hand- 
bags, clocks and watches, rope and twine, 
and hardwood plywood manufacturers, those 
who make bicycles and motorcycles, carpets 
and rugs, pins’and screws, nuts and bolts. 
But of what worth are these little selfish 
people? 

Are they not shiftless and inefficient if 
they cannot successfully sell their wares 
against the outpourings offered from abroad 
at prices that can only come from wages 
that are so low that many of our unselfish 
opponents are running overseas to hire on 
the spot those who are willing to work for 
so little? And who can blame these unselfish 
enterprisers if they want to ship the product 
of these lowly paid workers to this country 
and reap a few handsome dollars in profit? 

I ask you, how selfish can you be if you 
ask that something be done to narrow the 
handicap that so handsomely favors the 
noble believers in freer trade? Is it not time 
that we consider the national interest? 

If we speak for the makers of tile, scien- 
tific balances, binoculars, laboratory equip- 
ment, matches, needles, umbrella frame 
makers, assorted chemicals, lace, fluorspar, 
tung oil and wallpaper, should that so em- 
bolden us that we should presume to 
stand against the majesty of the bureau- 
cratic economists who man and have long 
manned the free-trade bastions of our State 
and Commerce Departments and wherever 
else in the maze of the executive domain 
these bastions have been erected? 

Surely we are presumptuous to mount a 
challenge when the coffers of the Treasury 
are open to the pamphleteers of the State 
Department and the propagandists of the 
Commerce Department to spend freely in the 
promotion of the ideas and philosophies of 
the great unselfish groups that, well, if they 
incidentally make some hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars out of their export and im- 
port activities and foreign investments, do so 
in behalf of a noble cause. After all, they 
do have to eat. Even high idealism has a 
stomach. 

The powers centered in ‘the executive 
strongholds are surely above question when 
they have shown themselves strong enough 
to ignore the Congress as they go 


their international negotiations and dip. 
lomatic maneuvers. 

How can we bring ourselves to challenge 
80 deeply entrenched a crew? 

‘To be sure, in Washington we lack the 
palaces and balconies that elsewhere in the 
world in other years marked the close 
ation of the goverment with private organ. 
izations for the subjugation of 
but we do see today the working of such an 
association. We see the shaping of a mono. 
lithic power, flexing its muscles, with the 
idea of intimidation, of overwhelming ang 
squeezing out the opposition. 

Well, shall be bend the knee and boy 
out? 

Shall we recognize the totalitarian forgs : 
of foreign relations, to be enthroned over 
the people in the far reaches of this 
who have only the Members of Congress ¢p 
speak for them? 

Shall the Congressman bow out to the. 
diplomat? Is the Congressman obsolete? 

On the other hand, is the diplomat a mes. 
senger of wisdom who understands Better 
than do our.elected representatives the 
needs of our industries and our economy? 
Does the foreign diplomat foresee and bet. 
ter express the aspirations of our 
than does the Congressman? If not, why 
should he then have a greater voice in regu. 
lating our foreign ecommerce than the Mem- 
bers of Congress? 

Does the State Department voice the senti- 
ment of the people, east, west, north, and 
south? If not, while the Members of Con. 
gress do—is that an explanation of the De. 
partment’s impatience with or disdain of 
Congress? 

Is that why the State Department or lis 
ready and eager _servant, the Department of 

- Commerce, so bitterly opposes the return to 
Congress of its constitutional function to 
regulate the foreign commerce of this 
country? 

Why the executive should be so stubborn- 
ly opposed to the exercise by Congress of its 
legitimate authority would be a mystery but 
for the fact that the unselfish and defil- 
cated souls who seek only to do good ina 
big way sometimes become so obsessed with 
their nobility of purpose that they cannot 
abide opposition; and therefore seek the 
power necessary to make their policies stick. 

And that is where Congress gets in the 
way. No one Congress can properly bind 4 
future Congress against a change of course 
if that is what the electorate calls for. Yet 
such binding is the very heart of the State 
Department’s quest. It is not that the State 
Department cannot foresee the need of 
change in direction from time to time; it& 
that it wants itself to be the one who calls 
the turn and the direction. That is why 
it wants Congress out of the Way. 

So this is the issue. . 

We are witnessing today an association bes 
tween the vast power of the Government 
and very powerful private organizations, 
both dedicated to the_ proposition that they 

-know better than the Congress what is good 
for the country. The meeting is underway: 
right now in the Nation’s Capital. " 

And by heavens they are going to show 


the country who is who, by wielding the — 


great powers of communication that they 
have at their beck and call and that they 
will withhold from us, , ee 
They will get the front-page non 
the editorials, the radio and television , 
for they have mounted a spectacle. worm 
are to be snowed under and buried” 
oblivion. Is that the American system We 
State Department wants to export to : 
parts of the world, or is this a State & 
partment import from abroad? “ 
f And now let us go about our business i 
intimiated and unawed, with full faith @ 
the good sense of the American people when 


about— they are properly informed. ff 
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American National Red Cross Work and 
Services in California Blesses Califor- 
nians and Meets Great Emergencies in 
California, Also 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to present herewith a 





- Jeter to me dated February 5, 1958, from 


Mr. Sheldon C. Williamson, director, 
Field Service, Pacific Area, including to 


. my attention a report concerning the 


Red Cross activities in California for the 
fiseal year 1956-57. 

The letter follows: 

Tue AMERICAN NaTIONAL RED Cross, 

PaciFic AREA, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 5, 1958. 
Dear Sir: As an elected official represent- 
the people of the State of California, 

you will be interested in the attached report 
concerning Red Cross activities in California 
for the fiscal year 1956—1957. 

Perhaps you are not aware that the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is the largest, single, private 
agency operating in the State of California. 
For this reason, we are sharing the report 
with you and other selected state officials. 

Should you have questions or- comments 
concerning this report, we would welcome 
your remarks. 

Sincerely, 
SHELDON C. WILLIAMSON, 
Director, Field Service. 





Rep Cross PrRoGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA— 
1956-57 


The work of the American Red Cross in 
California in the past year was conducted 
through 127 chapters ahd primarily by 
volunteers. 

The needs of servicemen and their fami- 
lies continued to be a primary concern of 
the Red Cross. Military personnel were pro- 
vided -personal assistance, recreation, and 
Morale-building services by Red Cross staff 
assigned to offices at 36 military installations 
and 9 military hospitals in California. Red 
Cross workers on duty with servicemen in 
the State gave assistance in 162,133 cases 
tesulting from family crises created by ill- 
hess, accident, death, financial, and other 
emergencies, and many routine welfare 
Problems. At the same time, Red Cross 
chapter workers gave help to servicemen 
and their families in 51,587 similar situa- 
tions. Together, field staff and ¢Ghapter 


- Workers made loans and grants to service- 


men or their families amounting to $3,272,- 
#5. Many of the problems handled both 
% military installations and in chapters do 
Rot require financial help but do require 
counseling, guidance, and emergency com- 


- Munications. 


Red Cross volunteers served more than 


- 12000 patients at the nine Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, assisting hospitals staffs 


with recreation, social service, treatment, 


‘afd rehabilitation programs. Red Cross 


Tepresentatives at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional offices in San Francisco and 


los Angeles assisted 6,981 veterans or their 
_ Survivors in obtaining Government benefits 


to which they were entitled, and chapter 


| Workers gave help to 8,762 veterans or sur- 


dependents, besides those served in 


VA hospitals. 


The Red Cross expended $51,202 to provide 


_ tmergency food, clothing, shelter, and medi- 


- 
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cal and nursing care for the victims of 
11 apartment-house, hotel, and forest fires, 
1 earthquake, and 1 flash flood and to help 
147 families reestablish their homes and 
livelihoods after these disasters. Since the 
end of the fiscal year, there have been 3 
additional disasters in which Red Cross 
help amounting to $2,845 was extended to 
15 families suffering losses—a fire in San 
Rafael at the end of July, the Mount Wash- 
ington. forest fire in southern California 
early in August, and a hotel fire in Fresno 
at the end of August. . 

Through the Red Cross regional blood 
centers in Los Angeles and San Jose, 158,745 
pints of blood were provided for patients 
in 196 civilian hospitals in the State, and 
10,849 pints were collected for civil-defense 
stockpiling. A substantial quantity of 
gamma globulin, a blood derivative, was 
provided by the Red Cross for distribution 
through the California State Health Depart- 
ment, and additional quantities of gamma 
globulin and two other blood derivatives, 
serum albumin and fibrinogen, also were 
distributed free of Charge by the Red Cross 
to- physicians and hospitals for use in sav- 
ing lives and fighting disease. 

Red Cross volunteers served in 11 of the 
State’s mental hospitals, taking to patients 
recreational and hobby activities to help 
them to faster recovery, and assisting hos- 
pital staffs in therapy programs. 

California communities were made safer 
and healthier through the training of 76,552 
persons in Red Cross first aid, 139,040 in 
water safety and boating skills, and 15,756 
in care of the sick and injured and mother 
and baby care. 

Through the Junior Red Cross, 2,128,427 
young people in 3,822 schools in California 
learned the ideals of the Red Cross and put 
them into practical use through a wide 
variety of community, national, and inter- 
national service projects which were inter- 
woven into regular classwork. 





Teamsters’ Union and Labor-Management 
Negotiations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Mr. O’KONSKI.. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks. ago I expressed myself on the 
question of labor-management stability 
and how essential it was to the economic 
well-being of our country. In the course 
of these remarks, I had occasion to speak 
about the relations between Montgomery 
Ward and the teamsters’ union. 

I should like, if I may put in the 
Recorp some of the things I have dis- 
covered about the battle the teamsters’ 
union has had ft its dealings with this 
company. It is a story of a fierce and 
persistent struggle, dating back to 1939 
when the teamsters forced the company 
to sign the first tontract. after strikes 
which lasted 10 long months. 

In each and every instance since that 
time the teamsters have won recognition 
only after they have forced upon the 
company, National Labor Relations 
Board conducted elections which showed 
that the employees wanted them to serve 
as collective bargaining agents. Never 
once has thec ompany willingly conceded 
that the teamsters’ union was the right- 
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ful agent until an election, conducted by 
the NLRB, so certified. And even today, 
the company will deal with the teamsters 
for employees only in those areas or 
stores where certification has been estab- 
lished beyond any doubt by an election. 
This demonstrates rather conclusively 
that there is no collusion between Mont- 
gomery Ward and the teamsters’ union. 

My study of the situation brought to 
light facts about the Montgomery Ward- 
teamster union relationship which I feel 
are truly reflective of the hard bargain- 
ing which is necessary to deal with this 
company. In the contract negotiations 
of 1957, a settlement was arrived at only 
after a strike had been authorized and 
financial support pledged by the inter- 
national union. The negotiations ex- 
tended from March until mid-July, with 
top officials of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service participating ac- 
tively in the discussions after mid-May 
and using their vast experience and good 
offices to break the stalemate and avoid 
a disastrous strike. 

It seems to me that this one case his- 
tory, involving 44% months of negotia- 
tions, bespeaks the company’s attitude 
in unmistakable terms. It hardly gives 
credence to the widely circulated charge 
that Teamster General President James 
R. Hoffa can walk into the office of Mont- 
gomery Ward President John A. Barr 
and come out a couple of hours later with 
a Signed contract. 

My study has satisfied me that Ward 
Officials recognized the teamsters were 
becoming impatient and that, since au- 
thorization had been granted by the in- 
ternational union for a strike, the com- 
pany feared the economic consequences. 
So Ward found it expedient to settle on 
the best possible terms. This agreement 
on the fundamental issues did not con- 
stitute a so-called master contract but 
became a pattern for the drafting and 
signing of individual contracts between 
the company’s mail-order houses, ware- 
houses, and stores and the -local union 
having jurisdiction. 

It is my-understanding that Mont- 
gomery Ward and the teamsters are 
about to start negotiating a new agree- 
ment to replace the one in force which 
expires on May 31. For that reason I 
would like the Recorp to show what I 
have discovered to be the facts surround- 
ing the relationship between the parties 
concerned. 





Statement of Northern Textile Association 
Regarding Extension of President’s 
Authority To Enter Into Trade Agree- 
ments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of the 
Northern Textile Association, 80 Federal 


Street, Boston, Mass., before the House 
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Ways and Means Committee on March 

20, 1958: 

STATEMENT OF NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA- 
TION BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
Means, Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, RE- 
GARDING EXTENSION OF THE ENT’S 
AuTHorRITY To ENTER INTO TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS 
My name is William F. Sullivan. I am 

secretary of the Northern Textile Associa- 

tion, an organization which represents cot- 
ton, synthetic, and wool textile mills located 
primarily in New England. 

Textile mill products is still a relatively 
important industry in New Engiand, em- 
ploying about 133,000 workers. The industry 
is located in each of our six States and con- 
stitutes the principal or sole source of manu- 
facturing wages in many communities. 
Studies have shown that even before the 
present recession displaced textile workers 
have difficulty securing other employment. 
Two hundred and fourteen thousand persons 
are employed in the apparel and textile in- 
dustries, which is more than any single in- 
dustry in the area. 

The problems of the textile industry in 
New England today are the same as those 
which beset the textile industry nationally. 
Although New England mills are somewhat 
more sensitive when depression conditions 
exist in the industry, recent liquidations and 
current unemployment are not occasioned 
by the shift of the industry elsewhere or 
other regional characteristics, but are due 
to causes common to the whole industry. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF POSITION 


We oppose extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in its present form, or in the form 
proposed in H. R. 10368, for the following 
reasons: 

1. Duties on textiles have already been 
reduced to a level which does not afford 
adequate protection to employment and in- 
vestment in the industry, and hence no 
further reductions should be contemplated. 

2. Present duties being too low, the act 
does not provide adequate means and guar- 
anties for the establishment of adequate 
tariffs and quotas where necessary. 

3. The act does not provide the necessary 
means for working out voluntary quota ar- 
rangements with other countries, or for the 
enforcing of such quotas. 

The textile industry has been hurt by a 
number of Government policies, including 
the Trade Agreements Act as it has been 
administered. The peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions of the act have not been 
carried out in a manner to prevent or correct 
such injury, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the situation will improve if the 
same or similar legislation is continued. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


There are today in the textile industry in 
the United States 345,000 less people em- 
ployed than in 1950. In New England 140,000 
jobs have been lost. It is estimated that in 
New England alone, since the beginning of 
1949, over 205 mills have closed their doors 
permanently. / 

In the woolen and worsted branch of the 
industry, one-half of the production and 
employment remain in New England, but 
employment in the industry in the United 
States declined by 61 percent between 1947 
and 1956. Mill closings and short time have 
continued during 1957 and 1958. Capacity 
in this branch of the industry has declined 
accordingly, looms by over 50 percent, woolen 
spindles by 47 percent, and worsted spindles 
by 56 percent between 1949 and December 
1956. 

In the cotton textile industry, spindles in 
place in the United States have declined by 
2.7 million since 1947, and of the 21 million 
spindles in place today, 13 million are idle. 

In 1949, 1.5 billion yards, or 15 percent of 
the production of cotton textiles for do- 
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mestic use, were exported. Since then ex- 
ports have declined to one-half billion yards 
annually. The industry has therefore lost 
a market for approximately 10 percent of its 
production. During the same period, im- 
ports of cotton textiles have risen from nom- 
inal amounts until they absorb approximate- 
ly 3 percent of the domestic market for cot- 
ton textiles. This loss of a market of ap- 
proximately 13 percent has had serious ef- 
fects on this branch of the industry. 

Although the decline in the woolen-worsted 
branch of the industry has several causes, 
increasing imports of wool textile goods dur- 
ing this period have greatly aggravated the 
depression. 


JAPANESE COTTON GOODS QUOTAS 


The establishment of quotas on Japanese 
cotton goods exports to the United States 
in January of 1957 was a recognition by the 
Japanese and the United States Govern- 
ments of the need for quantitative limita- 
tions on Japanese imports of such goods into 
this country. The Japanese quotas estab- 
lished separate ceilings for 23 categories of 
cotton goods in order to prevent the kind 
of import concentrations which cause un- 
employment and liquidations. This arrange- 
ment has undoubtedly saved many mills 
from liquidation. 

This quota arrangement developed cer- 
tain important principles which might well 
be included in legislation. Most notable are: 
(a) quotas are established for categories of 
goods geared to domestic production, and 
(b) the plan is comprehensive in the sense 
that it covers all items of cotton goods from 
yarn to apparel and other finished items. 

The arrangement has certain limitations 
which should be taken into account. In the 
first place, it applies only to Japan and af- 
fords no protection against imports from 
other countries. It is also voluntary, and it 
is probable that other countries would not 
adopt a similar approach. Even if they did, 
the total amount of imports would be too 
large for our domestic industry. 

The arrangement does not cover textiles 
other than cotton goods, and hence wool 
and synthetic textiles are afforded no pro- 
tection by it. 

The Japanese arrangement being volun- 
tary, if Japan decides to change the arrange- 
ment, the United States could not hold her 
to it. Even so long as the Japanese leave 
the arrangement in effect, the United States 
has no means of enforcing it or even working 
with Japan to enforce the arrangement. An 
example of this is the fact that the Japa- 
nese established export quotas on velveteens 
of 5 million yards in 1956 and 25 million 
yards in 1957. Nevertheless, Japanese vel- 
veteens in the amount of 6 million yards were 
landed in this country in 1956, and 3.3 mil- 
lion yards in 1957, an excess of 21 percent 
and 52 percent respectively.. The principal 
American producer of velveteen has, as ‘a 
consequence, been forced to close down and 
1,200 more textile workers are without jobs. 
Similarly, in 1957 1.9 million dozen hand- 
kerchiefs of Japanese origin ‘were imported, 
whereas the quota is 1.2 million dozen. Al- 
though Japan has atempted to control these 
exports, the United States is powerless te 
enforce the quota in this country against 
transshipments or other abuses. 

Legislation should provide for the unilat- 
eral establishment of comprehensive quota 
arrangements by the United States, with 
adequate police powers. 

WOOL TEXTILE IMPORT CONCENTRATIONS 

When the Japanese cotton goods quota 
arrangement was first announced by the 
assistant to the President in 1956, he stated 
that: 

“I should like to suggest that in broader 
aspect, this arrangement is expressive of 
policies already stated, and prophetic of 
Federal action most certainly to ensue in 






Ssimilat exigencies. Under these 
stances, the reluctance of manufacturers to 
expand and modernize, and the reticence o¢ 
investment houses to arrange financial fy. 
cilities should be dispelled. To repeat, We: 
shall not permit the Government to 

idly by while industries wither and job op. 
portunities are destroyed.” ; 

Nothing has been done about a 
situation which exists in the wool textile 
industry. 

Although the establishment of a tarig 
quota on wool textile imports in excess of 
14.2 million pounds annually is also a rec. 
ognition that duties on woolens are too low, 
it is a wholly inadequate remedy for the 
needs of the domestic industry. ‘ 

An industry which has been halved in sige 


since the end of World War II, and which. . 


continues to be plagued with liquidations, 
unemployment and short time, should no 
be subjected to the pressure of substantial 
imports and the price pressure of imported 
goods manufactured at costs far below 
United States standards. The price depres. 
sion is aggravated by the fact that a number 
of countries are competing against each 
other in the American market. Prices are 
therefore reduced to a level satisfactory to 
the lowest-cost foreign producer. 

The wool tariff quota fails to make any 
provision whatsoever against the concentra- 
tion of imports in different categories of 
fabrics. Under this arrangement al! of the 
14.2 million pounds of wool fabrics can be 
concentrated/in one or a few types of goods, 
Imports of woolen goods tend to concentrate 
in the higher quality goods which are rela- 
tively ight in weight and contain a relatively 
greater proportion of labor. For example, 
imports during the first 6 months of 1967 of 
woolen and worsted fabrics weighing not over 
6 ounces per square yard amounted to over 
33 percent of the total domestic production 
of such fabrics. In other categories of - 
quality -woolen fabrics, industry sources 
timate that imports equal as high as 60 per- 
cent of United States production of such 
fabrics. It is our firm belief, and numerous 
mill witnesses have testified before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, that 
many mills have been forced to liquidate 
because of this type of competition. 

Furthermore, the wool-fabric-tariff quota 
does not apply to yarns, blankets, wool ap- 
parel, or other wool products. 
words, many of the matters which were cov- 
ered in the Japanese quota arrangement are 
left untouched by the rather crude and in- 
adequate wool tariff quota. 

Legislation which makes it possible to use 
the best features of both of these arrange- 
ments would be of value to our mills. ! ~ 

I have taken these two examples in order 
to call attention not only jo their shortcom- 
ings but also to the principles of quantita- 
tive limitations which they contain. We 
urge legislation which will implement such 
principles. F 

CONCLUSION e 

A surplus of textiles and textile capacity 
exists in this country, and present Govéerl- 
ment policies should be oriented 
helping the industry to maintain all 


markets and acquire additional markets for x 


its surplus commodities. There is adequate 


precedent for such an approach in the case 


of other surplus commodities. The burden 
of lost textile nrarkets at home and 


falls upon the unemployed, their commual 


ties and stockholders. 

We respectfully urge that foreign trade 
legislation be designed to prevent 
invasion of the United States textile market, 
with particular reference to import concel- 

Specifically, the Tariff Commission or some 
similar body responsible to the Congress 


should be empowered and directed to im 


eTease duties and establish quotas 





In other ~ 
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1958 
where damage to domestic products exists 
or is threatened. No duties should be re- 
duced unless approved by the Tariff Com- 
mission publicly in advance. Commission 
decisions should be final. 


STATEMENT OF BOARD OF Drmectors OF THE 
NoRTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


The President has proposed a program to 
stimulate private production and employ- 
ment to combat the present recession. He 
condemns the wholesale distri of the 

ple’s moneys in dubious activities under 
Federal direction. 
The textile industry tn this country has 


‘ been suffering from a severe depression 


prought on, in large measure, by shrinking 
export markets and increased imports of 
foreign goods. Employment in the industry 
industry in the United States has declined 
by 344,000 jobs since 1950, 80,000 jobs 
since January, 1 year ago, time; lay- 


' © offs, financial losses and liquidations con- 


tinue to beset the industry. 

Federal policies should be guided toward 
maintaining employment of the 900,000 
employees in this industry in this country 
instead of jeopardizing their jobs by the 
encouraging of foreign production. Unem- 
ployment compensation increases may alle- 
yiate some of the hardship but not cure the 
cause of this unemployment. Payments 
from the State are no substitute for wages 
earned. 

For the past 10 years the distribution of 
American money in activities which sitimu- 
late the growth of foreign textile mills and 
subsidize their activities in world and United 
States markets, has led to the loss of Ameri- 
can markets abroad and at home. Produc- 
tion which would provide thousands of jobs 
in textiles and apparel has been channeled 
into the hands of foreign mills with the help 
of United States Government financing of 
textile machinery and raw materials. United 
States funds in the amount of $88 million 
were spent last year for the purchase of for- 
eign textiles. United States funds in the 
amount of $110 million have been used to 
supply machinery to foreign mills; and 
United States funds in the amount of $1,- 
300,000,000 have been used to finance foreign 
mills with cotton at prices lower than those 
permitted to American. mills. 

Simultaneously tariffs on textile goods 
have been reduced, imports havé increased 
and American workers and fabrics have been 
displaced. 

Millions of spindles and thousands of 
looms in place in our mills are idle or oper- 
ating only part time. Federal programs of 
subsidizing increased foreign textile pro- 
duction create worldwide surpluses,; aggre- 
vate the problem of surplus textile products 
in this country and lead to greater unem- 
ployment and idleness. ‘ 

We subscribe to a program which will 
stimulate private production and employ- 
Ment in the United States textile industry 


and condemn the wholesale distribution of- 


Government funds for dubious activities in 
&manner harmful to our industry. To that 
end we the immediate application of 
the following measures: 

1. Textiles. financed or purchased with 
United States funds be procured from Amer- 
ican mills. 

2. A substantial portion of all raw cotton 
exports financed or su by Govern- 
ment programs hehceforth be in the form 
of textiles. 

3. A countervailing duty equal to the dif- 
ference between the cost of cotton to Amer- 
ican mills and foreign mills be applied to all 


4. Total imports of textiles not be per- 


tion be enacted which will prevent 
Such concentrations from developing in the 
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future, and provide adequate, prompt, and 
sure methods of limiting imports which 
cause unemployment and liquidations. 





Guam Legislature Commends Interior and 
Defense Secretaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Pr 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, while 
certain of our offshore areas appear to 
be suffering from growing pains it is en- 
couraging to note that on Guam, where 
organic legislation was enacted only 7'2 
years ago, the people are not only as- 
suming the responsibilities of citizenship 
in the American tradition but are dis- 
playing a notable degree of political ma- 
turity. During these few years they have 
made remarkable progress economically, 
socially, and politically within the 
framework of our American democratic 
system. ‘They have brought about a 
close working relationship between the 
military and civilian authorities on 
Guam without jeopardizing military se- 
curity and self-government. 

This happy state of affairs is an out- 
growth of responsible leadership on the 
part of the civilian leaders and the mili- 
tary commands in this important off- 
shore area. It is only fitting that we 
recognize these men who are playing a 
commendable role in their respective re- 
sponsibilities; Hon. Richard Barrett 
Lowe, Governor of Guam, Hon. A. B. 
Won Pat, speaker of the Guam Legisla- 
ture, Rear Adm. W. B. Ammon, United 
States Navy, commander naval forces, 
Marianas, and Maj. Gen. Charles W. 
Schott, United States Air Force, com- 
mander, 3d Air Division. Strategic Air 


‘Command. 


As evidence of the highly satisfactory 
relationship and spirit of cooperation 
between the Armed Forces on Guam and 
the people of the Territory, I would like 
to point out the constructive remarks of 
the speaker of the Guam Législature on 
the occasion of their legislative session, 
January 11, 1958, and the resolutions 
adopted by the legislature which, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in 
the REcorp. ; 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF SPEAKER A. B. WON 
Pat UPON COMMENCEMENT GUAM. LEGISLA- 
TURE, AGANA, JANUARY 11, 1958 
We are pleased to again welcome His Ex- 

cellency, the Governor of Guam, on the occa- 

sion of his second annual message to the 
peopie of Guam. 

This is the beginning of a new legislative 
year which marks the 8th year of self-govern- 
ment for our people and we may expect the 
year ahead to be fraught with many chal- 
lenging and perplexing problems, the solu- 
tions to which will require the highest degree 
of statesmanship. 

While the issues which we will be called 
upon to decide are local in character, they 
are nevertheless interwoven inthe fabric 


‘of the national interest and affairs. 


As citizens of the United States, our first 
responsibility must always be subordinated 


to those of the Federal Government. In this 
we share a common obligation with our fel- 
low citizens in other States and Territories 
of the United States. 

However, while we recognize our obligation 
to the Nation, we cannot ignore the imme- 
diate and pressing problems facing the peo- 
ple of Guam. Such matters as improvement 
of business conditions, the expansion of 
power and water facilities, the completion of 
our capital improvement programs, the ad- 
vancement of our educational system, greater 
measure of self-government through repre- 
sentation in the National Congress, and the 
improvement of employment and housing 
conditions for the people, must all receive 
our careful and continued attention. 

To the attainment of these objectives, we, 
as representatives of the people of Guam, 
commit ourselves to work with the admin- 
istration and with the military commands 
within the province of our legislative pre- 
rogative and responsibility. 

I am sure that the message that we are 
about to hear from the Governor contem- 
plates the realization of our common re- 
sponsibility. 

I now present to you the Honorable Rich- 
ard Barrett Lowe, Governor of Guam. 
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Resolution relative to expressing the appre- 
ciation of the people of Guam to the mili- 
tary services of the United States for 
their extensive defense establishments 
within the Territory, and emphasizing the 
continued desire and interest in welcoming 
even more extensive military utilization of 
this Territory 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 7 
Whereas in other areas of the/world where- 

in the United States has established exten- 

sive military facilities as part of the global 
battle to defend the free world, dissatisfac- 
tion and annoyance over the necessary 
changes and imbalances attendant upon such 
establishments have been expressed by the 
people of such areas; and 

Whereas the United States Armed Forces 
have in this Territory also established large 
and extensive military facilities which have 
by their very size and complexity necessarily 
caused changes and deviations from a normal 
civilian economy for Guam; and 

Whereas despite such initial strains, the 
people of this Territory have been enor- 
mously benefited by the opportunities pro- 
vided for employment in connection with 
such military bases and in addition have 
appreciated the knowledge that such bases 
are playing a vital role in protecting the 

American and demotratic system; and 
Whereas the highly satisfactory relation- 

ship existing between the Armed Forces on 

Guam and the people of the Territory dem- 

onstrated convincingly the ability of the 

American system of representative govern- 

ment, even when operating in comparatively 

small areas to handle with dispatch and fair- 

ness the problems and difficulties large mili- 

tary establishments bring about: Now, there- 

fore, be it 
Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 

Guam express to the Armed Forces of the 

United States sincere gratitude and appre- 

ciation for the extensive military establish- 

ments within the Territory which play such 
an important part in the economic well- 
being of this island; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture on behalf of the people of Guam does 
hereby extend a wholehearted invitation to 
the defense agencies of the United States to 
establish additional military and related 
facilities on Guam as such are required in 
the continuing defense effort necessitated 
by the cold war; and be it further 

Resolved, That such invitation be extended 
in the comforting knowledge that the demo- 
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cratic process, whose practices and proce- 
dures are now routine in this, the newest 
American Territory, assures meaningful and 
successful cooperation by the people of Guam 
with the efforts of our Armed Forces in such 
further establishment of defense facilities on 
Guam, which guarantees the absence of the 
ill will and dissatisfaction expressed in other 
areas wherein the American Constitution does 
not, as it does here, hold full sway; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Commander in Chief, United 
States Armed Forces; the Honorable Richard 
Nixon, President of the House of Senate; the 
Honorable Neil McElroy, Secretary of De- 
fense of the United States; the Honorable 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of the Navy; 
the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; Rear Adm. W. B. 
Ammon, United States Navy, commander, 
naval forces Marianas; Maj. Gen. Charles 
W. Schott, commander, 3d Air Division, Stra- 
tegic Air Command; Lt. Col. Victor Gray, 
United States Army, 809th Engineering Bat- 
talion, and to the Honorable Richard Barrett 
Lowe, Governor of Guam, 
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Resolution relative to expressing the appre- 
ciation and gratitude of the people of 
Guam to the Armed Forces of the United 
States for the invaluable aid and assistance 
rendered to the people of this Territory 
upon the occasion of Typhoon Lola 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

Whereas, as part of the services rendered 
by the Armed Forces, the inhabitants of this 
Territory were given ample warning of the 
advent of Typhoon Lola together with fre- 
quent reports as to its progress, permitting 
maximum opportunity for security and pro- 
tection and resulting in a minimum of loss 
and injury; and 

Whereas the Armed Forces provided shelter 
for local citizens in military typhoon shelters 
such as at the naval hospital, provided for 
the issuance of emergency food rations, aided 
in the furnishing of building materials for 
the repair of damaged homes and, in addi- 
tion, repaired at a very early date the damage 
to the Inarajan-Merizo Road permitting ac- 
cess to this portion of the Territory at a 
time when other facilities would have been 
wholly inadequate to cope with the situa- 
tion; and 

Whereas all of the assistance and contri- 
butions of the military forces to the welfare 
and safety of the people of Guam was accom- 
plished in an orderly and prompt fashion 
with a maximum of consideration for the 
feelings and individual problems of the peo- 
ple involved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam express to the commanding officers 
of the Armed Forces of the United States on 
Guam, gratitude and appreciation for their 
magnificent contribution to the welfare and 
safety of the civilian population in Guam 
during and subsequent to the advent of 
Typhoon Lola; and be it further 

Resolved, That this most recent contribu- 
tion of the Armed Forces in Guam further 
emphasizes the major role which the mili- 
tary forces play in the well-being of the 
people of this Territory, as well as the de- 
fense of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker and legislative 
secretary suitably engross copies of this 
resolution and cause the same to be trans- 
mitted to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States; the Honorable 
Weil McElroy, Secretary of Defense of the 
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Academy of the Seventh United States. 
Army in Germany. The Noncommis. 





United States; Hon. Fred A. Seaton, Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the United States; 
Rear Adm. W. B. Ammon, United States Navy, 
commander, naval forces, Marianas; Maj. 
Gen. Charles W. Schott, commander, 3d Air 
Division, Strategic Air Command; Col. Gil- 
byrt FP. Priederich, commander, 3960th Air 
Base Group; Lt. Col. Victor Gray, United 
States Army, 809th Engineering Battalion, 
and to the Honorable Richard Barrett Lowe, 
Governor of Guam. 
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Resolution relative to expressing the appre- 
ciation and gratitude of the people of 
Guam to the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, for his sympathetic approach to 
and understanding of the problems of this 
Territory 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

Whereas the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, visited Guam in August of 1957, and 
gave untiringly of his time and attention to 
the problems presented to him by thi§ legis- 
lature and other groups interested in the 
welfare of Guam; and 

Whereas the visit of Secretary Seaton was 
marked by his kindly patience and consider- 
ation for the difficulties facing this Territory 
and, in spite of an extremely heavy schedule, 
time and attention was given to every person 
or group desiring to present matters to him 
for consideration; and 

Whereas as a result of the visit of Secre- 
tary Seaton, a closer understanding has been 
reached between the peonle of Guam and the 
rseponsible agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment concerned with Guam, which un- 
derstanding has been supplemented by spe- 
cific correspondence from the Secretary to 
this legislature in which he commented in 
detail upon efforts being made by the De- 
partment of the Interior to aid in the solu- 
tion of some of the many problems presented 
to him: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam express to the Honorable Fred A. 
Seaton gratitude and appreciation for the 
time, attention, and sympathetic under- 
standing given to the problems of this Terri- 
tory upon his recent visit to Guam and for 
his continuing interest in the welfare of this 
area, as well as for the many specific sug- 
gestions he has made for the solution of 
problems which are of vital concern to this 
newest Territory of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable Fred A. 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States, to the President of the United 
States, and to the Governor of Guam, 





The Quality of Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember,.in the course of an inspection 
trip on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I had the opportunity to visit 
and see firsthand the great work being 
done in the Noncommissioned Officers 
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sioned Officers Academy is under 
command of Col. Richard J. Darnel), 
Colonel Murphy, deputy commander of 
the Noncommissioned Officers Academy, 
arranged for me to meet with the staf 
and faculty of the academy and to visit 
the classrooms during its active 
I was so impressed with the high quality 
of the staff and teachers at the academy 
and the enthusiasm shown by the non. 
commissioned men in attendance that I 
have prepared a summary of the high. 
lights of the work being done at Munich, 
Germany. 

Under leave previously granted, I in. 
sert this summary in the Recorp: 

The Seventh United States Army Noncom. 


missioned Officers Academy located in Mu. , 


nich, Germany, is one of the finest examples 
of a school for noncommissioned officers. 
ever 
academy was originally established as the 
United States Constabulary NCO Academy 
due to a shortage of trained noncommis- 
sioned -officers in the United States Con- 
stabulary. Lt. Gen. I. D. White, command. 
ing general of the United States Constabu- 
lary, directed Brig. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, 
commanding general, 2nd Constabulary Bri- 
gade, Jensen Barracks, Munich, Germany, to 
open a school for the purposes of training 
noncommissioned officers. The first class en- 
rolled on October 17, 1949. The academy 
was redesignated the Seventh Army Non- 
commissioned Officers Academy on Novem- 
ber 1, 1951, when Seventh Army absorbed 
the functions and facilities of the Con- 
stabulary. 

The mission of the Seventh United States 
Army Noncommissioned Officers Academy is 
to develop within the noncommissioned of- 
ficer: 

1. An ability to recognize his responsibili- 
ties. 

2. A willingness to assume his responsi- 
bilities. : 


3. The confidence to apply his technical - 


knowledge. 
4. The leadership techniques that apply 
to his office. 


5. The thigh personal and professional 


standards that must be maintained. 

The moment the student arrives he is di- 
rected toward understanding the meaning 
of that mission. The academy’s main ob- 
jective is to make noncommissioned officers 
aware of their responsibility and the non- 
commissioned officers’ position in the United 
States Army. The job of the academy lies 
mainly in the area of refreshing and reé- 
evaluating those aspects of the noncommis- 
sioned officers’ work that demand leadefship 
and maturity. In essence, the academy ré- 
ceives a man who is already a noncommis- 
sioned officer and turns out a finished prod- 
uct who is a better man, a polished non- 
commissioned officer. The instruction at 
the academy is one of the finest types of 


professional instruction given by the Army, 


and it is important to mention, that for the 


most part, the instructors are noncommis- —. 


sioned officers. This exemplifies to the stu- 
dents the high degree of ability which can 


be attatned by their own contemporaries. 


The staff and faculty of the academy, of 
ficer and enlisted, must maintain the high- 
est military standards in order to set the 


example. The high standards demanded of — 


the students, by the academy, in military 
appearance, conduct, and attitude are am 
integral part of the mission of the academy. 

In addition to its primary mission 45 ® 
school for noncommissioned officers in Eu 
rope, the academy has assumed an im 
portant position as an institution to be 


developed within the Army. The . 
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jed and evaluated. As in any educa- 
tional institution the methods of instruc- 
tion are closely scrutinized by visiting mili- 
tary and civilian representatives of various 
schools throughout Europe. The weekly 
list of visitors is a long one, and it includes 
all foreign countries and American officials 
who come to observe the academy in action. 
The academy’s operation and method of in- 
struction have been the foundation for 
armywide adoption, as evidenced in the re- 
cent publication of a Department of the 
army regulation. 

The impact of the acddemy’s influence 
js evident throughout the United States 
army in Europe. Since its establishment in 
October 1949 the academy has graduated 
enough men to supply the noncommissioned 
officers positions in more than 6 pentomic 
divisions. The many students who have 
returned to their units after completing the 
course at the academy have benefited these 
units by the wealth of knowledge and re- 
freshed attitude attained at the academy. 

The majority of the students have been 
from the Army; but there have also been 


students from the Navy, Air Force, and 


even the Women’s Army Corps. Noncom- 
missioned officer leadership knows no branch 
of service and this reemphasis of the prin- 
ciples of leadership is the basic philosophy 
of the mission of the Seventh United States 
Army Noncommissioned Officer Academy, 





The Late George Harris Collingwood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. George Harris Collingwood, 
one of the ablest and most faithful serv- 
ants of the Federal Government, died 
yesterday at his home here in the Capital 
Ci 


ty. 

Mr. Collingwood at the time of his 
death was head of the Natural Resources 
Section, Legislative Service of the Library 
of Congress. _He was a scholar, a his- 
torian, and-one of the best informed men 
in the Nation on its natural resources. 
He was always obliging, cheerful, and 
helpful to the Members of Congress who 
sought information from him. In ad- 
dition to all this, he was a very courteous, 
kindly, and lovable American gentleman. 

Iam certain that many of the bene- 
ficial provisions in conservation and 
natural resources legislation enacted by 
the Congress in recent years are the re- 
sult of information Mr. Collingwood sup- 
plied to Members of Congress and its 
committees from the .wealth of his ex- 
perience and his constant research. 

The whole country is better and will 
be better for centuries to come because of 





his contribution to the legislation of his 


country. 
As one Member of Congress I take this 
brief time to express my gratitude for 
Many times Mr. Collingwood has 


been helpful to me and to express my 


ugh esteem of his merits and his char- 


America is a better Nation because of 
his having served it, 
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Mr. Collingwood was born in Fayette- 
ville, Ark. He was educated at Michigan 
State College and Muenchener Univer- 
sitaet, where he studied forest practices 
in Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. 

After being stationed for 2 years as a 
ranger in the Apache National Forest, 
Ariz., Mr. Collingwood went to Cornell 
University in 1916 as professor of forestry 
at the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. As a teacher, he introduced 
important new procedures for forest 
demonstration areas in cultivated farm 
lands, and took a leading part in forest 
planting programs. 

He came to Washington in 1923 to be- 
come extension forester in the Agricul- 
ture Department, and was an active ex- 
ponent of forestry education in American 
colleges. - 

Mr. Collingwood served as head of the 
Forest Conservation Division of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion from 1940 to 1946, and was the au- 
thor of the association’s industry pro- 
gram. He later served as an agriculture 
expert on the Hoover Commission for 
executive department reorganization, 
and was a forestry consultant to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

In recent years Mr. Collingwood had 
devoted his time to research and writing 
on conservation problems. He was the 
author of several books in his field, and 
was a member of the Advisory Council of 
the National Arboretum, the Society of 
American Foresters, the American For- 
estry Association, and a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 





Arcadia’s Doing Fine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF- CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much talk of the current eco- 
nomic situation, resulting in too much 
pessimism and not enough optimism. 

There is no point in talking our way 
into a d@épression, as some seem to be 
doing these days. 

So it is encouraging when reports 
come in detailing economic stability, as 
is the case with my home city of Ar- 
cadia, Calif. 

‘There is no pessimism in Arcadia, 
only optimism for the economic future. 

This is a healthy approach that de- 
velops confidence in our economy. 

The Arcadia Tribune of March 27, 
1958, published an article demonstrating 
the stability of the city’s economy and 
expressing confidence in the future. 

The article follows: 

Any way you look at_it, business is good 

Arcadia, according to figures just com- 
piled by the Arcadia Chamber of Commerce. 

Totals just.released by the State board 
of equalization in Sacramento. reveal that 
taxable retail sales here were nearly 8 per- 
cent higher for the last 9 months of 1957 
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than. they were for the same period of 1956. 
Total taxable retail sales here from April 1, 
1957, to December 31, 1957, were $32,553,594, 
compared with $30,178,635 for the compar- 
able period of 1956. 

Reflecting the general slowdown in sales 
toward the end of the year were taxable re- 
tail sales of $11,709,800 for the last quarter 
of 1957, compared with $11,769,253 for the 
last quarter of 1956. 

SWIMMING POOLS 


Reflecting good times here are local fig- 
ures indicating tat the number of swim- 
ming pools in town rose from 1,245 on June 
30, 1957, to 1,369 today. Forty permits have 
been issued since January 1. 

Business license receipts to January 31, 
1958, totaled $61,056.20, compared to $58,- 
762.67 for the same 7 months of the previ- 
ous fiscal year. These figures refiect the 
growth of Arcadia business firms as the li- 
censes are based on the number of employ- 
ees in each firm. 

Further indications of good times are the 
attendance and parimutuel figures at Santa 
Anita’s 1958 meeting just closed. They in- 
dicate a 3.15 percent increase in attendance 
and 5.12 percent increase in parimutuels. 
This means a similar increase in attendance 
taxes for the city of Arcadia. 


BANK DEPOSITS UP 


Bank deposits in Arcadia increased more 
than $2 million in 1957 over 1956, and up-to- 
date figures to March 18, 1958, indicate a 
rise of an additional one million since Janu- 
ary 1. It was pointed out that this sensa- 
tional rise in deposits came at a time when 
it is normal for these funds to be reduced 
because of tax payments and other expenses. 

Arcadia is one of the few cities in south- 
ern California where the sales tax estimates 
have not been scaled downward as a result 
of increased unemployment reports. 

Added to these figures is the announce- 
ment of a $5,500,000 shopping center to be 
built at Santa Anita and Live Oak. 


ENCOURAGING PICTURE 


“This is a most encouraging picture inso- 
far as the economy of Arcadia is concerned,” 
stated I. Verl Funk, bank manager and presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce. 

“Insofar as the Los Angeles Basin is con- 
cerned,” he continued, “undoubtedly we are 
going through a period of adjustment or a 
reevaluation of the economy that probably 
is long overdue. Anyway you look at it, 
these facts show that Arcadia has a healthy 
business climate. They prove that business 
is good in Arcadia.” 





The Telephone Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call your 
attention to a very interesting article 
which recently appeared in the em- 
ployees’ magazine of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. I belieye the 
article makes a good case for the tele- 
phone user. The article, entitled “Our 
Customers’ Telephone Bills Could Be 10 
Percent Lower If—,” is as follows: 

Do your friends and neighbors ever com- 
plain to you about the size of their telephone 
bill? 
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If so, you can tell them that their tele- 
phone is still one of the biggest bargains 
in their family budget, that it has gone up 
in price less than most things they buy. 

But you can also point out that their bill 
is 10 percent higher than it would other- 
wise be, because of the Federal excise tax. 

Telephone excise taxes were first levied 
during World War I to raise Government 
revenue and to free circuits for war-essential 
calls. The tax was repealed in 1924. Then, 
in 1932, during the depression, the tax was 
reintroduced, and 10 years later increased 
and broadened to meet the needs of World 
War II. Three years ago it was reduced, 
but today, 11 years after the end of the 
war, the tax is still on the books. 

Excise taxes are usually applied to such 
luxury items as furs, jewelry, and cosmetics. 
As a matter of policy, no essential service 
should be so taxed. And we're sure the 
public considers telephone service a neces- 
sity, not a luxury. 

Telephone service is the only household 
utility subject to excise taxes today. There 
is no such tax on water, gas, or electricity. 
Our customers, therefore, are asked to pay 
an unfair share of Federal revenue. 

The public carries a heavy burden of tele- 
phone taxes, with the excise tax added on 
top. In 1956, for example, the amount a 
Bell System customer paid for telephone 
service included, on the average, $49.25 for 
taxes. Of this amount, more than $14 was 
for Federal excise taxes. To put it another 
way, out of every dollar the customer paid 
for service, 28 cents went for taxes. 

Our customers stand to reap the benefits 
if the excise tax were repealed. 

We know it costs money to run the coun- 
try. But when the time comes that taxes 
can be reduced, we think the excise tax on 
telephone service should be among the first 
to get attention. 





Vice Presidential Duties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, last December I urged that. Vice 
President Nixon be given direct respon- 
sibility for speeding up our missiles 
program. It still seems to me that some 
sharing of the backbreaking burdens of 
the Presidency might be considered. In 
this connection, I should like to include 
an article by Mr. James Reston, in the 
New York Times of April 3, in which he 
makes some telling observations on this 
subject: 

VICE PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 2.—President Eisen- 
hower was in good form today. 

He arrived at his news conference spout- 
ing from the Bible about the glories of 
spring, and stayed late at his desk for a 
series of conferences, including an unsched- 
uled 60-minute session with Vice President 
RicHarp M. Nixon. This back-door call by 
the Vice President, announced later by 
James C, Hagerty, the White House press 
secretary, was particularly interesting be- 
cause the President had told reporters earlier 
in the day that he could not give Mr. Nixon 
any major administrative job in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 
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Nobody would say whether this had been 
discussed, but it is no secret that Mr. Nixon 
has wanted new executive responsibilities, 
and some officials have been hoping that the 
Vice President would be used to help plan 
and administer the administration’s much- 
criticized psychological warfare effort. The 
background of this is as follows: ; 

The President told a questioner at today’s 
news conference that the Vice President had 
constitutional duties to perform as presi- 
dent of the Senate. He added, therefore, 
that “it would-be impossible” to give Mr. 
Nixon specified duties within the executive 
branch of the Government. 

WALLACE’S TASK RECALLED 


As a matter of fact, the Vice President 
now has administrative duties in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. He is 
chairman of the President's Committee on 
Government Contracts, and while these 
duties are not very important, they are in 
keeping with other Vice Presidential execu- 
tive responsibilities of the past. 

On July 30, 1941, President Roosevelt es- 
tablished what was called the Economic De- 
fense Board (renamed after Pearl Harbor 
the Board of Economic Warfare) and ap- 
pointed Vice President Henry A. Wallace as 
its chairman. 

The other members of the board, under 
Executive Order 8839, were the heads of 
the Departments of State, Treasury, War, 
Justice, Navy, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
They were to give “advice and assistance” to 
the chairman, but it was clearly stipulated 
that Mr. Wallace was “authorized to make 
final decision when necessary to expedite the 
work of the board.” 

Thus Vice President Wallace, during the 
third Roosevelt administration, served _as 
executive aid to the President in one impor- 
tant field of policy that cut across the re- 
sponsibilities of various departments and, in 
this field, every Cabinet member and many 
of the heads of the independent agencies of 
the Government were directly under the au- 
thority of the Vice President. 


‘NEVER AN ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Nrxon never had any such tall am- 
bitions, but he is acutely conscious of one 
flaw in the theory that he has been care- 
fully prepared for the duties of the Presi- 
dency. This is that he has never spent a 
day in his life in the administration of im- 
portant executive policy in any Federal, 
State, or municipal job. 

He has been a Representative and a Sena- 
tor. He has presided over the National Se- 
curity Council in the absence of President 
Eisenhower. He has taken on innumerable 
ceremonial jobs for the President. 

But he has never had any experience 
in administering policy, in the hard and 
critical task of seeing that policies are car- 
ried through, which is one of the vital re- 
sponsibilities of any chief executive. 

Last year William H. Jackson, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., then assistant to the President 
for psychological warfare, came to the con- 
clusion that one of the grave weaknesses in 
this administration was that nobody had 
both time and authority to see that the rec- 
ommendations of the National Security 
Council and the decisions of the President 
were effectively carried out by the various 
departments and embassies. 


DULLES OPPOSED PLAN 


He recommended to the President that 
Mr. Nrxon be made chairman of the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board,’ whose job it is to 
see that Presidential decisions, recommended 
by the Security Council, are closely and 
quickly followed. 

The President, seemed sympathetic to the 
idea at the time. But Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, who has never forgotten 
the trouble Secretary of State Robert Lan- 


sing, his uncle, had with Col. Edward y 
House, White House aide to President Woog._ 
row Wilson, opposed it and it was 

Recently a similar idea was revived 
When it became apparent that the Soviet 
Union was often scoring heavily against the 
United States in the fields of propagands 
and psychological warfare some Officials dig. 
cussed the possibility of bringing the Vice 
President downtown to serve as Chi 
of the Planning Board of the National Se. 
curity Council, a job now filled by 
Cutler, a Boston novelist and banker, 
' This was the background of today’s ques. 
tion to the President about Mr. Nixon, but 
General Eisenhower torpedoed it, ap 
without knowledge of previous experiménts 
in giving excessive responsibility to a Vice 
President. 

WHY THE EMPHATIC NEGATIVE? 


Accordingly, there was a tendency here 
today to speculate about why the Presiden; 
had given such an emphatic negative, : 

He has clearly wanted to prepare the Vice 
President for any eventuality. He has pub- 
lished a state paper to make it easier for 
Mr. Nixon to assume the duties of the Presi. 
dency temporarily, during any severe Presi. 
dential disability. He has given him many 
peripheral and ceremonial jobs, but he holds 
back from giving him the kind of experi. 
ence that Mr. Nrxon needs the most. 

Why? One theory is that the President 
simply has not realized this important gap 
in the Vice President’s background. Another 
is that the President and his White House 
staff are slightly miffed at the Vice Presi- 
dent for speaking out on his own in the last 
6 months, sometimes in ways somewhat 
different from the official line. 

Last month, Mr. Nrxon told the press that 
he preferred a tax cut to large Federal pub- 
lic-works programs and remarked: 

“That is My position, but I don’t say it is 
or is not the administration’s position.” 

Earlier, when some of the administration 
leaders were minimizing the Soviet earth 
satellites (the assistant to the President, 
Sherman Adams, called it an “outer-space 
basketball game”), Mr. Nrxon publicly took 
a much more serious view of the Moscew 
challenge. 

More recently, he has been disturbed by 
the loss of the political and psychological 
initiative to the Soviets.. He has not hesi- 
tated to say that this aspect of United States 
operations overseas, conceded by both the 
President and Mr. Dulles to be unsatisfac- 
tory, was the weakest link in the admin- 
istration’s chain. : 

It is probably too much to say that he is 
being punished for his independence, but 
the fact remains. There is an important 
job of psychological planning to be done. 
The President admits as much. Mr. Dulles 
would like to do it; but the President, for 
one reason or another, is showing very little 
interest in giving him the assignment. 





National Park Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS # 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, most 
every day, the Members of Congress rée- 
ceive protests from their consti 
citing examples of waste in Government. 

The leading exponent of economy in 
Government is the Honorable Harry E. 
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pyro, senior Senator of the State of Vir- 
a. Several days ago, during a hear- 
ing, Senator Byrp called attention to an 
ple of real economy in Government 

and his statement has been editorialized 
py the Progress Index of Petersburg, Va. 

The editorial follows: 
A REAL COMPLIMENT 


If only because of the attention com- 
manded by waste and extravagance in the 
government, stories of the other kind ought 
not to go unnoticed. 

An example is Senator Byrp’s comment on 
the National Park Service. The Senator, and 
his authority in such matters is not likely 
to be questioned, says he has never found a 
nonessential expenditure in a National Park 
gervice budget. Rather, he says, there is not 
another agency in the Federal Government 
which can be counted on to get $1.20 valve 
out of every appropriated $1. 

The National Park Service is the agency 
within the Department of Interior which 
operates scenic and historical parks through- 
out the Nation. Its recreational and educa- 
tional services to the Nation are vast, and 
these services promise to become more im- 
portant as time goes on, 

Senator Brkp’s complimentary comment is 
one which is supported by less informed ob- 
servations of the Service and the areas which 
itadministers. Other agencies of the Gov- 
enment might well study an organization 
which could make out a plausible case for 
wrestrained spending but declines to do so. 
Evidently it has established a tradition which 
stands it in good stead. 





What Part Will I Play As a Citizen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud that one of the winners of the 
American Legion essay contest this year 
isa resident of the 15th Congressional 
District of Ohio. Miss Elaine McCul- 
lough, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
McCullough, of 604 Sixth Street, Mari- 
ttta, Ohio, has written what I believe 
to be a most interesting essay. Miss 
McCullough is 15 years old and a sopho- 
more at St. Mary’s Parochial School in 
Marietta. Her essay is typical of the 
feelings which many of our young people 
possess as they evaluate their place in 
our society and their responsibility as 
titizens of the United States. 

Iam pleased to recommend Miss Mc- 
Cullough’s statement to the Congress. 
It is as follows: 

WHat Part WittI Piay as A CirizeEN? 

“See that basket? See that rim? Come 
om, Cawley, drop it in.” ‘You yell this until 
jour throat is sore. He just ha&s to make 
this shot good. Yes, right now basketball, 
Wimming, dancing, and pop music are 
tops on my list, too. Iam just a sophomore, 
but ina few years these musts of a teen-age 
life will gradually fade into the responsibil- 


itles of adulthood. I'll still have to keep the 


Commandments, but my duty to God 
ind to my country will change somewhat. 


Ti have to earn a living, vote on the first 


ay following the first Monday in No- 
Yember every 4 years, and I'll have to bear 
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my share of the responsibility of keeping our 
Nation a Republic. 5 

All of this may sound fairly easy, but it 
will be a full-time job. And then I'll have 
to pay taxes. Hmm, not so easy. But when 
I realize that tax money is what keeps our 
highways smooth, our streets clean, our parks 
beautiful, and our country secure, then it 
seems a small price to pay for rights and 
privileges which are priceless. 

Voting will not be easy either. It will 
require a little more effort than merely 
pushing a button as I do” now to select a 
tune on the jukebox. It will take some 
consideration on my part to know just which 
lever to pull on the voting machine or which 
person’s name to mark an X beside. Per- 
haps Mr. Alhorn would make a good Presi- 
dent, but Mr. Linely just might be better. 
And I think that biology questions are hard? 

Now that the shock of sputnik on Amer- 
icans has somewhaf ceased, Government of- 
ficials are beginning to be quite concerned 
about educational problems. In this field it 
will not be necessary for me to wait several 
years to do my bit. I’ve never before 
thought of it in this way, but part of my 
job of being a good citizen can be taken 
care of here and now. I can get the maxi- 
mum benefit out of my high-school studies 
and plan to go to college later on. If I go 
to college I just might loosen the screw that 
would send one of our satellites soaring 
around the world. I could be another Paul 
Revere and fly my private helicopter out to 
Bakersfield, Calif., to warn its citizens of fly- 
ing enemy missiles. The wires just might be 
down, you know. 

I'll probably never do anything quite so 
dramatic for our country’s welfare. But 
perhaps my little actions, my kindnesses, 
my everyday duties, and my prayers won't 
really harm anyone. By the time I have 
reached 21 I'll probably know what my voca- 
tion is and how I am going to use it. In 
whatever field God wants me, I hope that 
there will be enough love for God and the 
United States in me to do my job well. 





Recession in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, im the 
March 24, 1958, issue of Life magazine is 
a very timely editorial on our current 
economic situation. 

This analysis should be of interest to 
all of us, for it pinpoints the approaches 
taken by both poltical parties in periods 
of economic recession. 

The editorial, which speaks for itself, 
follows: 

In a timely nonaggression pact, Speaker 
RAYBURN and Secretary of the Treasury An- 
derson have agreed that neither will sponsor 
a tax cut without notifying the other. Their 
pact buys time for sober thought about the 
recession, which’ unemployment has made a 
major political issue. 

It should be a political issue but not of 
the frantic auction variety seen to date. The 
Democrats are trying to reenact their role 
of the 1930’s as the party against “Hoover- 
ism.” To avoid the Hoover label, 18 Republi- 
can Senators have accepted Democratic lead- 
ership on at least one public-works proposal; 
and even Vice President Nixon has staked 
out a Republican claim on a tax cut. What 
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are they so scared of? There is not the 
slightest taint of “Hooverism” on the Eisen- 
hower policy and Republicans will not make 
votes for themselves by acting as though 
there were. But there is an honest difference 
between the Eisenhower and the Democrats’ 
recession policies and the voters deserve 
some help in having it coherently exempli- 
fied. 

The difference is this: the Democrats tend 
to prescribe spending itself as a remedy, 
while the Republicans must know what the 
spending is for. While the Democrats seem 
to be there “fustest with the mostest” 
remedies, the Republicans must keep one 
eye on the future of the economy as a whole. 
Eisenhower said in 1956 that the Republi- 
cans are the party of the future. How he 
handles the slump will be a good test of 
his words. And it can determine whether 
the slump is to be followed by another 
healthy boom or by a really dangerous bust. 

One of those taxi drivers who make so 
much business opinion recently told a fare 
that the recession was willfully caused by 
rich people and politicians. He reasoned 
that, since a recession can be cured, its very 
existence proves it was plained. His con- 
clusion was that Uncle Sugar need only press 
lever A, raise spout B, pour a million cup- 
fuls of seedless raisins down funnel C and— 
hey, presto, the boom resumes. Whether 
this view be widely held or not, no responsi- 
ble Republican should espouse it. There are 
right and wrong remedies, the choice de- 
pending on which symptom you want to al- 
leviate. The New Deal did a lot of good 
things to the United States economy in the 
1930’s, but the cure of unemployment was 
not one of them (only the war did that). 
The Eisenhower administration has already 
taken strong measures against this reces- 
sion; and if more are called for, their par- 
ticular purpose should be kept clearly in 
view. The chief treatment areas are three. 

1. Consumption: Retail sales remain 
slightly ahead of last year. There has cer- 
tainly been no panicky buyers’ strike. The 
closer to the ultimate consumer—for ex- 
ample, in department stores—the better is 
business likely to be. The big exception is 
new automobiles and the exception to that 
is low-priced cars. Consumers still have 
plenty of buying power for any manufac- 
turer who rediscovers pricing and selling. 

Advocates of a quick tax cut, like Senator 
Dovuctas, argue it would give the economy a 
jolt by putting money in consumers’ pockets. 
The trouble is that pockets is where most of 
it would probably stay. A tax cut for its 
sake has considerably less justification today 
than the comparable proposal, semiseriously 
advanced by some New Dealers in the 1930's, 
to drop dollars from airplanes across the 
land. 

2. Investment: Here is the weakest front. 
Corporate outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment will be down from $37 billion last year 
to $32 billion in 1958, according to latest 
estimates. Unless this drop is offset by 
other expenditures the recession may 
deepen; and only when capital investment 
stabilizes or rises again will a firm basis be 
laid for the next boom. 


As for offsets: the administration has al- 
ready committed itself to enough new Fed- 
eral expenditures to make up most or all of 
the difference. The rate of defense spend- 
ing (thanks to sputnik) will soon be twice 
as high as it was in the last 6 months of 
1957. Public works spending will also be 
speeded up; so will government aid to hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment; so will the 
Federal highway program. These speedups, 
mostly initiated by the administration, are 


‘being given additional gunning by congres- 


sional Democrats, who seem more willing 
than Republicans to ignore the size of the 
deficit. 
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As for the next investment boom: a survey 
of 165 large-corporation executives (to be 
published. in the April Fortune) discloses 
an astonishing bullishness about long-term 
propects. A quick tax jolt would not stimu- 
late this bullishness; on the contrary, it 
might make some businessmen fear the 
Government had lost its mind. What would 
stimulate long-term-profit prospects, and 
therefore another corporate investment 
boom, would be a serious effort at basic re- 
form of the Federal tax structure. Certain- 
ly any tax bill ought to be carefully con- 
sidered for its long- as well as short-term 
effects. 

3. Unemployment: This is the chief reason 
for trying to end the recession. It is there- 
fore vital to distinguish between measures 
that relieve unemployment and those that 
don’t. 

Among those that don't are the freeze in 
agricultural price-supports which the Sen- 
ate passed last week on the demagogic plea 
that it was antirecession legislation. This 
freeze will increase the deficit, but the defi- 
cit by itself will not create a single job. 

Among measures that do relieve unem- 
ployment are Eisenhower’s plan to prolong 
State unemployment insurance payments. 
But to create new jobs a fourth ingredient 
must be added to the men, money, and 
materials that constitute any job. This 
fourth ingredient is ideas. 

The idea of building a post office, school, 
dam, missile, or anything else useful or 
salable creates jobs. Thus the Government 
alleviates unemployment when it starts new 
projects of this useful kind or redirects old 
ones toward surplus-labor areas. But you 
cannot get good job-creating ideas out of a 
government just by forcing deficits on it. 
When you try, the Government’s idea-men 
are apt to wind up handing around WPA 
rakes and shovels. The present level of un- 
employment is serious enough, but it is not 
that serious. Its real cure will be a resumed 
expansion in private business, which alone 
can keep 68 million men and women at 
useful work. 

Thus if the Republicans are really the 
party of the future, they will not let the 
immediate unemployment problem distract 
them from that of our long-term economic 
health. The Democrats will see to it that 
the unemployed are currently vocal; but 
who if not the Republicans will represent 
their future, which is bound up with that of 
the economy as a whole? A policy of 
squanderation now will revive inflation 
without curing this recession and thus make 
the next one worse. If the Democrats wish 
to go to the voters in 1958 with such a 
policy, the Republicans will be well advised 
to fight them on that ground, win or lose. 
For more will be at stake in 1960, by which 
time the Republicans, the unemployed, and 
the Nation will all need another boom. We 
can be earning it now. 





Statement of Hon. Florence P. Dwyer, of 
New Jersey, Before House Ways and 
Means Committee, in Support of H. R. 
11543, To Provide for Temporary Ad- 
ditional Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 
IN THE saisiotas ca babedainaiitides 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include the text 
of my statement prepared for the House 
Ways and Means Committee in support 
of my bill, H. R. 11543, to extend tem- 
porarily the duration of unemployment 
compensation benefits: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the chief question now before this 
committee seems to be, “Is the rate of 
exhaustion of unemployment compensation 
benefits at, the present time and in the 
immediate future of such magnitude as to 
require emergency action by the Congress?” 

Not 3 or 4 months from now, not next 
year—but now? 

In my own view, the answer is “Yes.” And 
this is the reason I introduced the bill, H. R. 
11543, which is one of several bills presently 
being considered by you. 

Uniess I am badly mistaken, this view is 
also shared by an impressive number of 
leading Members of Congress of both par- 
ties—including several members of this com- 
mittee—and by the President of the United 
States and his Secretary of Labor. 

If this view is accepted by the majority 
of this committee, then the problem becomes, 
Which proposal now under study, or which 
amalgam of proposals, promises the most 
effective and quickest relief of this emer- 
gency need? 

Again, relief not 3 or 4 months from now, 
not next year, but relief now? 

I respectfully suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
H. R. 11543 can assure the required relief 
now—before unnecessary further suffering 
is permitted, and before the downward 
cyclical effect of benefit exhaustion takes 
full effect and further depresses the economy. 

My bill will provide, through Federal- 
State-agreement, for an additional 13 weeks 
of benefits for those people whose benefit 
rights, under their own State system, have 
been exhausted this year. Payments will be 
in the amount the family was receiving 
when the workers benefit rights were ex- 
hausted. Similar relief is provided for Ko- 
rean veterans who have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits. Un- 
employed railroad workers will also be given 
an additional 65 days of benefits if they 
have exhausted their payment-rights this 
year. This temporary emergency program 
would run for a l-year period. It would 
be financed solely by the Federal Govern- 
ment either by grants to the State unem- 
ployment agency or, where no agreement is 
in effect in the State, through a Federal 
agency. 

The need for such legislation is clearly 
evident. As Secretary Mitchell testified on 
the first day of your hearings, “In January 
and February of this year, 292,500 workers 
exhausted their regular benefits. It is esti- 
mated that a total of 2.3 million workers 
will exhaust their benefits in calendar year 
1958 despite the fact that the potential 
duration of benefits is now longer than it 
ever was.” 

In my own State of New Jersey, the num- 
ber of workers exhausting their benefits has 
reached a weekly average in excess of 2,500 
as of the middle of March. At that time, 
nearly 40,000 unemployed workers had used 
up completely their eligibility for benefits— 
approximately 1 out of every 4 of the nearly 
160,000 claimants for unemployment com- 
pensation. The estimated total unemploy- 
ment as of mid-March in New Jersey was 
222,000. 

The seriousness of the present unemploy- 
ment situation is further pointed up by the 
evidence reported in Tuesday’s Washington 
Post that the administration is actively con- 
sidering a Federal grant-in-aid program for 
unemployment assistance for those not re- 
ceiving insurance benefits. There is no such 
Federal-aid program at present. And in 
many States no local program is authorized 
to assist unemployed who either exhaust 
their regular unemployment compensation 








benefits or who were not covered by the 
system. 

In New Jersey, the sharp increase in the 
number of persons receiving general Public 
assistance, excluding child welfare, old age, 
disability, and blind cases, indicates the ip. 
creasing burden on public resources 


ing from the rising rate of unemployment. 


compensation exhaustions. As of Fe 
1958, more than 40,000 persons were recej 
general public assistance—an increase of 139 
percent over the preceding month and a rige 
of 63.9 percent over February 1957. 

My bill is substantially the same ag the 
administration's bill except for the fact that 
it provides that the cost of these supplemen. 
tary benefits will be borne by the Federgj 
Government in the form of grants, rather 
than by the States in the form of repayable 
loans or increased employer tax. The dur. 
tion of the additional payments will be 13 
weeks, instead of 50 percent of the individ. 
ual’s duration under his State program. 

In a sense, I believe that this method 
better carries out the purpose expressed in 
President Eisenhower's recent message to 
Congress, which emphasized the plight of 
the workers and their families who have ex. 
hausted their benefits. He stated at that 
time: 

“I believe that these workers and their 
families should be enabled temporarily to 
receive weekly benefits for a longer period 
than is now in effect so that in the current 
economic situation they and their families 
can obtain a greater measure of security.” 

My bill is designed to provide emergency 
payments of adequate duration, on an equal 
basis, to the unemployed worker, even 
though his State may not have conformed 
to the President’s recommendations as to 
duration of benefits. This, it seems to me, 
is the only equitable solution. For we 
should not compound the distress of 4 
worker in a State with benefits of short 
duration by restricting him to equally short 
Federal emergency benefits. The 13 weeks 
of additional benefits in my bill is more 
realistic, in my view, than variable periods 
provided by H. R. 11679 which, Secretary 
Mitchell bas estimated, will provide an aver- 
age of only 714 weeks of additional benefits. 


On the other hand my bill, like the ad- 
ministration bill, retains for the States the 
important responsibility and prerogative of 
determining the amount of weekly benefits. 
Unlike H. R. 11326 and H. R. 11327, the bills 
of your distinguished chairman and the ma- 
jority leader, my proposal would not have 
the effect of increasing benefits, in some 
cases, in a very haphazard manner. The 
requirement in the Mills-McCormack bills 
that the rate of extended benefits will be an 
amount equal to 50 percent of the individ- 
ual’s average weekly wage (with a limita- 
tion that such benefits shall not exceed two- 
thirds of the average weekly wage earned 
by employees within the particular State) 
produces some extremely anomalous situa- 
tions. 

For example, some States with so-called 
variable duration now provide that short 
attachment to the labor market, as meas- 
ured either in earnings or in time, give 
only short entitlement to benefits. In many 


States, a bare attachment to the labor mar- . 


ket allows benefits for only 5 of 6 weeks. 
Progressively longer labor market attach- 
ment gives correspondingly longer duration 
up to the point where what is described a 
“substantial attachment” provides the max- 
imum duration allowed in the State lw. 


Thus many short-duration claimants, it bas . 


been pointed out, would receive more bene- 
fits per week than those who were 

employed and eligible for the State's 
mum duration of benefits. As a 
worker might be eligible for $35 per 
for 10 weeks, and then receive $40 to 
for the next 16 weeks—the period 
by the Milis-McCormack proposal. In 
trast, the steady worker would continue 
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receive only $35 per week for the entire 26 
weeks Of his State 
egive the higher ra 
ployment continued beyond the 
qt should be made very clear that my pro- 

] is temporary and deals only with an 
ency situation. Por I am convinced 

hat the States will continue to improve 
their systems within the traditional pat- 
terns toward the goals set forth by President 
gsenhower and our Secretary of Labor, 
james P. Mitchell. These objectives, as 
you well know, call for an increase in the 
state’s maximum diollar payments to the 
majority, of workers so 

that they will equal at least half of their 
earnings, and for a uniform dura- 

tion period of 26 weeks. Moreover, I sug- 
that, for such emergency legislation, a 

federal grant is more appropriate than a 
jan inasmuch as a grant will not mortgage 
the reserves and tax resources of State plans 
in the future so as to make the liberaliza- 
tions which the President has recommended 

lily impossible of fulfillment. 

I believe that my bill combines two very 
important objectives. It will deal effectively 
with the emergency unemployment situa- 
tion which now confronts us. But it does not 
/ glter the basic structural relationships of our 
State-Federal unemployment compensation 
gstem so that further edbperative pfdgress 
canbe made. H. R. 11543 does not, in any 
way, changé the standards that the States 
have set in their laws with respect to weekly 
benefit amounts, eligibility, or disqualifica- 
tions. Furthermore, there will not be the 
possibility of employers bearing the full cost 
of these emergency payments through in- 
creased taxes which, in themselves, may 
have a depressing effect upon the dynamic 
nature of our economy. 

These are important considerations, I be- 
lieve, especially at this time and in this 
emergency situation. Legislation, like several 
of the bills now before this committee, 
which would involve such structural changes 
in the present Federal-State unemployment 
empensation system would also involve the 
requirement of implementing legislation 
by the States. 

This will take time, a great deal more time 
than we can afford to take without also 
taking interim action extending unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

I will readily coneede, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are serious weaknesses in the existing 
system—weaknesses recognized by leading 
economists and Government officials, from 
the President on down, of both parties. 
These shortcomings include: insufficient 
coverage, inadequate benefit levels, too brief 
‘period of eligibility, and arbitrary dis- 
Qualifications, 

Clearly, we require a far more comprehen- 
sive and uniform Federal-State unemploy- 
ment compensation system, with provision 
for more realistic payments and durations of 
benefits—both in justice to workingmen and 
Women and as a means of securing greater 
stability in our national economy. 

But, as I have indicated, to correct these 
imadequacies will require State legislation in 
addition to the Pederal legislation you are 
nsidering. This would be true even if all 
the States’ legislatures were presently in 

.ssion and if there was unanimous agree- 
Ment about the need for and kind of reform 
which is needed. Neither of. these conditions 


_ By all means, let the Congress begin im- 
Mediately to review and revise the present 
tnemployment compensation system. But let 
WS not fool ourselves into that such 
Mprehensive action will sol¥e the imme- 

pressing problem of extending bene- 


a 

g 

: 
se 

5 
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Mis for those unemployed who have ex- 
and will shortly exhaust their regu- 
lar benefits, ' 


There are two distinct and different prob- 
here. Congress must face both of them. 


‘ 
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But let us not confuse them and thereby 
fail to meet the emergency need that faces 
us right now. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation 
and consideration. I commend my bill, H. R. 
11543,. to your earnest study and to your 
sense of urgency. 





Sire, Caemn-Grace Pollerecn, Utucks 
State Mother of 1958 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 

great pride that I announce to the 
House and to the people of this country 
that one of my constituents, Mrs. Emma 
Grace Fulkerson, of Carbondale, Ill., has 
been selected as the Illinois State mother 
of 1958. A judging committee consid- 
ered many extremely outstanding nomi- 
nees from all parts of Illinois and made 
this very commendable choice for State 
mother. The American mother’s com- 
mittee was inaugurated in 1933 as a 
committee of the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion. The objective of the mothers com- 
mittee is to develop and strengthen the 
moral and spiritua] fiber of the Ameri- 
can home. Mrs. erson has such an 
outstanding record of devotion to her 
community, State, and Nation that I 
take pleasure in printing herein a bio- 
graphical sketch of her and some of the 
facts surrounding her selection: 
_ Mrs. Emma Grace Fulkerson (Mrs. El- 
bert), (60) 610 West Cherry Street, Carbon- 
dale, Ill., has been chosen 1958 State mother 
by a jury of judges of the INinois Mothers 
Association of the American Mothers Com- 
mittee, Inc., at the home of the State chair- 
man, Mrs. A. E. Seymour, Virden, Ill., on 
March 19. 

The Dames Club of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, an organization on campus, com 
posed of wives of students and married fe- 
male students, made the successful presen- 
tation of Mrs. Fulkerson, who is their spon- 

“sor and adviser. These young women, many 

of whom are also mothers, feel their advis- 
er has all the qualities and characteristics 
of what a good mother should be. Mrs. Ful- 
kerson has encouraged the interests of the 
group in educational, cultural, religious and 
civic affairs, as well as in homemaking. Even 
though she does not drive a car herself, she 
has never missed one of these meetings; her 
genuine interest and concern for these young 
women has won their complete confidence. 

Emma Grace Fulkerson and her husband, 
Prof. Elbert Fulkerson, have raised a family 
of 6 outstanding children, 3 sons and 
$3 daughters. Dr. Elbert Gien Fulkerson, 
oldest son, is coordinator of secondary edu- 
cation at San Diego State College, San Diego, 
Calif. He served in the Navy 5 years during 
World War II, 3 years in the Pacific theater, 
and when honorably discharged had-achieved 
the rank of lieutenant junior grade. Mrs. 
Merle Pulkerson Guthrie, oldest daughter, 
has her master’s degree-and is a teacher in 
Belleville Township High School and Junior 
College, Belleville, Ill. Dr. Delbert Ray Ful- 
kerson, a research mathematician for Rand 
Corp., a nonprofit organization, was first 

lieutenant and meteorologist in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II. He also has 
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night classes in the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Mrs. Juanita Fulkerson 
Todd, a resident of Des Plaines, Ill., teaches 
in Niles Township School, Skokie. Her un- 
usual record of highest awards throughout 
her academic career at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, where she also received her master’s 
degree, was in keeping with the family repu- 
tation. Mrs. Grace Fulkerson Weshinskey is 
also a graduate of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, where she was president of the student 
council, editor of the school paper and asso- 
ciate editor of the yearbook. She taught 
school and is a resident of Carbondale. 
Richard, at 16, is a high school junior 
“straight A” student. He excels in debate, 
chorus, trombone and, as an Explorer Scout, 
attended last year’s national jamboree at 
Valley Forge. Both sons in California have 
children and Mrs. Weshinskey has one child. 

Of this exceptional family, four of the 
children were graduated from high school as 
valedictorians of their classes, and the other 
with scholastic honors. Three of them were 
graduated from Southern Illinois University 
with high honors, and the other two from 
the same university with highest honors in 
their classes. Four of the children helped 
pay their way through college by work- 
ing part time. Extracurricular activities 
claimed much of their time and interest, 
such as athletics, journalism, debating, 
choral work, social, and honorary organiza- 
tions and school plays. At the same time, 
they all attended Sunday school and church 
regularly. Presently, most of them are still 
very active in church work. 

Prof. Elbert Fulkerson teaches mathe- 
matics at Southern Illinois University, where 
he is also secretary to the faculty. He has 
been awarded a life membership in the Na- 
tional Educational Association for faithful 
performance of duty. Presently, secretary 
of the Carbondale United Fund, he was one 
of its organizers. He is an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church, a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, 
president of Southern Illinois Historical So- 
ciety and member of teacher groups of 
mathematicians and scientists and of the 
board of directors of the Student Christian 
Foundation at Southern Illinois University. 
He is author of several articles published in 
professional magazines. 

Mrs. Fulkerson taught in a rural school 
of White County, where she had been vale- 
dictorian of the eighth grade graduating 
class, when that was a county program. 
Service on the Williamson County Health 
Committee and as a volunteer nurse’s aid 
at Holden Memorial Hospital, Carbondale, 
has claimed a good share of her time. For 
31 years the Carbondale Women’s Club has 
been supported by her membership and serv- 
ice in offices and chairmanships. At one 
time she was president of the Carterville 
Woman’s Club, the Williamson County Ped- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and was organizer 
and sponsor of the Carterville Junior 
Woman's Club. She has served the PTA 
in executive capacities, as well as the Home 
Bureau. Her husband’s position provides 
her eligibility to membership in Southern 
Illinois University’s Women’s Club. 

Our chgsen State mother has been an 
active.member of various churches and Sun- 
day schools throughout her lifetime. At 
present, she has a variety of responsibilities 
in the local Presbyterian Church. Her 
pastor says: “She has been diligent and 
faithful in her church work, serving as pres- 
ident of the Church Women’s Association, 
teacher of the women’s Bible class and in 
many other capacities.” 

As the civic or government reference, the 
mayor of Carbondale, Hon. John I. Wright, 
writes of the high esteem in which the Ful- 
kerson family is held and deems it an honor 
to recommend Mrs. Fulkerson to the Illinois 
Mothers Association judging committee. 
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A colleague of Professor Fulkerson supplies 
the educational reference for Mrs, Fulker- 
son. Having had four of the prime results 
of her motherhood in his classes, he made 
the following comments upon the family 
qualities: “Among these are a sense of re- 
sponsibility, integrity, and personal disci- 
pline. Respect is another quality steadily 
developed in this family. The Fulkerson 
children have never been obsequious or 
without proper critical evaluation of per- 
sons and institutions, but they have also 
never been too careless, conceited, or blasé 
to give evidence of honest respect where it 
is due. Other major virtues, one may be 
sure, were rigorously instilled at home: Re- 
ligion, honesty, industry, friendliness, and 
ethical propriety generally. ‘The‘result has 
been a family of children quite unusual in 
terms of achievement and public regard.” 

As the mother in this remarkable family, 
Mrs. Fulkerson has been friend, companion, 
confidant, comforter, counselor, and inspi- 
ration to her children. Even when afflicted 
with a serious illness herself, she did not 
succumb to self-pity, but maintained her 
cheerful, courageous spirit so that she be- 
came an example to all who Know her, that 
life can be lived victoriously in spite of any 
misfortunes. 

The maintaining of a superior home and 
family unity upon the limits of a modest in- 
come was not always easy. However, within 
the limits of the family income Mrs. Fulker- 
son has always managed to create a home at- 
mosphere of warm, attractive comfort for her 
family where they might welcome their 
guests. 

Wisely, while her children were growing 
up, Mrs. Fulkerson devoted herself to them, 
her husband and her home. Yet, giving 
themselves to the community is a family 
precept well exemplified by this mother 


who has proved to be a leader of exceptional 
capacity and effectiveness and who has re- 
vealed repeatedly the background of distin- 
guished parenthood which makes success 


for children so much easier than without it. 
Presentation of the citation of the Amer- 

ican Mothers Committee will be made at a 

public-awards ceremony, April 13, in Car- 

bondale. Mrs. Fulkerson will be the State’s 

candidate for American mother. 

ILLINOIS MOTHERS ASSOCIATION JURY OF JUDGES 


Mrs. E, J. Heckel, Downers Grove, presi- 
dent, Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. E. D. McGuire, Makanda, immediate 
past president, Illinois Home Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Mrs. Charles H. Woods, Lincoln, governor, 
Tulinois Sons and Daughters of Pilgrims, also 
1955 Illinois State mother. 

Mrs. E. J. D’Aboy, Springfield, president, 
Illinois Mission Society of Baptist Women. 

Mrs. Ben Michaels, Assumption, president, 
Springfield Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women. 

Mrs. M. D. Clinton, Virden, president, 
southern Illinois division, Brethren Women. 

Mrs. Hobart Blair, Virden, State secretary, 
Tllinois Council of Church Women, 
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Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED StTaTEs 


Titte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement atid style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTte 44, SEcTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p- m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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bers without charge. 
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dress by Governor McKeldin in Com- 
mi tion of 215th Anniversary of 
Birth of Thomas Jefferson 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


By si OF MARYLAND 
“THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


r. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Jefferson Memorial in Washington 
s Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, 
pyvernor of Maryland, delivered an ad- 
ess in commemoration of the 215th 
iversary of the birth of Thomas Jef- 
on. Thomas Jefferson was specifi- 
ly the founder of the Democratic po- 
party, was the author of so many 
i important public documents, and- 
without peer as a statesman. . 
7 think that Governor McKeldin’s re- 
arks yesterday constitute a complete 
Bement of the public service of 
jomas Jefférson and, as such, auto- 
atically becomes a great tribute to his 
A Ory. - 
f ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
ess be printed in the Appendix of the 
PORD. 
There being no obje¢etion, the address 
is ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
OLLOWS: 
iss OF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, GOVERNOR 
OF MaRYLAND, AT THE ANNUAL COMMEMO- 
RATION OF THE 215TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
H OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


The immortality of Thomas Jefferson rests 
on the fact that he knew values. This 
seem a peculiar thing to say of a man 
D Was among the most successful of world 
esmen, but the proof of it is inscribed 
his tomb. Governor of Virginia, Minis- 
Fs 0 France, Secretary of State, twice elect- 
sident of the United States, negotiator 
9 doubled the size of the country, and 
linder of a great political party, he ignored 
these achievements in writing his own 
ph. He preferred to be remembered as 
© author of the Declaration of Independ- 
fe and the Virginia statute of religious 
pedom and father of the University of 
sinia. 
listorians, philosophers and _ politician? 
we been puzzled by that epitaph ever since 
a some have seen in it the final display of 
ferson’s almost pathological dislike of be- 
conspicuous. But it is precisely. the con- 
wy; Jefferson wislied to make conspicuous 
se things that he regarded as his own ac- 
mplishments. 
has been governor and President, but 
man in public life knows that chance 
a& large part in every election, and, of 
Urse, the efforts of the candidate’s friends 
yastill larger part. He had been Minister 
france by appointment of Congress, and 
metary of State by appointment of Presi- 
%% Washington. He was able to make the 
lisiana purchase because the fortune of 
af had put Napoleon in a mood to sell. He 
aed @ political party because the neces- 
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Appendix 


sities of the moment forced such action upon 
him. 

But the Declaration, the statute, and the 
university all represented tasks that he as- 
sumed of his own free will and that he car- 
ried through, not unaided to be sure, but in 
the manner that he, none other, saw fit to do 
them. Franklin and John Adams changed a 
word or two in the Declaration; John Harvie 
actually introduced the bill for religious 
freedom; and many others, including as 
oddly assorted characters as Madison and Du 
Pont de Nemours, assisted with the univer- 
sity. But men agreed then, and have agreed 
since, that the driving force in all three was 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Yet not one of these was in any. sense an 
original idea. As regards the Declaration, we 
have Jefferson’s-own written testimony that 
he sought diligently to avoid putting any 
original idea into the document. It was his 
endeavor to put into words the things that 
all liberty-loving men of the time accepted, 
not to express any new thought of his own. 
The statute of religious freedom also had a 
long ancestry, going through the charter of 
Maryland and the Mayflower compact, to 
generations of European thinkers and writ- 
ers. As for the idea of a university, it was 
certainly as old as Plato’s academy, and it is 
probable that something of the sort existed 
in China long before Plato was born. 

Nevertheless the contribution that Thomas 
Jefferson made to American statecraft is 
acknowledged to be among the most impor- 
tant made by any individual. Here would 
seem to be a paradox: A man who disclaimed 
any originality for his most famous work, yet 
became in his lifetime and has since re- 
mained in memory one of the most eminent 
leaders and inspirers of a great nation. How 
can a man be a magnificent leader if he has 
no originality? 

But it isn’t a paradox. There is no puzzle 
in it at all if we bear in mind that the very 
essence of successful leadership is an accu- 
rate sense of values. The man who knows, 
apparently instinctively, what is really worth- 
while and what has only a surface glitter, the 
man who never mistakes polished brass for 
fine gold, is a man whom the people can 
safely follow. And because there are so few 
of his kind he will always seem to be highly 
original, although his basic philosophy is 
actually as old as truth itself. 

Thomas Jefferson knew that in his time 
two great tasks lay before the American peo- 
ple: the exploitation and development of a 
continent and the exploitation and develop- 
ment of the theory of political liberty. Both 
were practically virgin fields, although both 
had been partially explored for centuries. 
A great many of Jefferson’s contemporaries 
had eyes only for the continent, and he did 
not neglect it; he sent Lewis and Clark across 
its whole extent and by that act became the 
first to inform the American ‘people of what 
they really had. 

But not for one moment did he fall into 
the error of believing that taking possession 
of the continent was the more important 
task. His sense of values told him that for 
Americans to learn how to govern themselves 
successfully was more important than over- 
running North America. The continent was, 
indeed, a storehouse of almost limitless 
treasure; but the field of political liberty 
was a storehouse of absolutely limitless 
treasure. The’ values that are gained 
through liberty are, it is true, values of the 


mind and spirit, not those of the market 
place. .But for that very reason they have 
the value of immortality, they will outlast 
silver and gold, they cannot be corrupted by 
moth or rust, nor can thieves break through 
and steal them. 

“IT have sworn upon the altar of God eter- 
nal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man,” he said, and in the 
three things by which he wished to be re- 
membered he kept that oath. The Declara- 
tion of Independence attacked the tyranny 
over the mind of man exercised by the King 
or England; the statute of religious freedom 
attacked the tyranny exercised by bigotry; 
the university attacked the tyranny exer- 
cised by ignorance, To be an implacable foe 
of tyranny over the mind is a greater thing 
than to hold any office whatsoever, up to and 
including the Presidency of the United 
States. 

It took a great man to see thaf truth, but 
once seen and proclaimed, it becomes the 
inspiration of all ‘Succeeding generations. 
For at any one time only 1 many out of 170 
million can be President of the United 
States; but there is none so humble that he 
cannot, if he'will, be a relentless foe of 
tyranny aver the mind. Yet to the extent 
that a man stands up and fights for free- 
dom, to that extent he shares the greatness 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

So we return to him again and again. It 
has been nearly a century and a quarter since 
his heart ceased to beat, but he remains a 
living presence in this Republic. The grave 
at Monticello does not contain him, and this 
marble cenotaph is not his shrine. The liv- 
ing Jefferson ‘abides in the hearts of 
his fellow Americans, and whenever and 
wherever one American heart leaps at the 
thought of freedom, there Jefferson is ih 
action again. 

This place is dedicated to his memory, 
but it is not really a monument to Jeffer- 
son. It is a monument to the eternal war 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man, and it carries his name only because 
he fought that war so well. His services to 
the country as diplomat and statesman were 
distinguished and we acknowledge them with 
gratitude. But his sense of values was cor- 
rect. All that he did in statecraft and di- 
plomacy will pass into oblivion long before 
we forget that he wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and the statute of religious 
freedom and founded the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

The man who devotes his thought and 
energy to the things that abide is the man 
whose name abides and who comes as close to 
immortality as a human being can come. 
Since nothing that has entered the heart of 
man is more persistent than his longing to 
be free, the man who can identify his name 
with that yearning has secured a place in 


history that will endure while the love of 


liberty endures. 

The existence of this place turns our 
thoughts to these things. Hence to come 
here should be, and I am sure is to all of us 
a refreshment and a renewal of our faith in 
the value of things that eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, but that are more enduring 
than wealth, more desirable than power, be- 
ceause their touch lays upon our common 
clay the lustre of the immortal. 

Through Jefferson we pay tribute to all 
that has made our country great; and the 
mere payment of that tribute has its effect 
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upon ourselves. It lifts us a little higher 
above the level of the brute and a little 
closer to the idea]. I can think of no more 
fitting close to an address of this kind than 
to quote those unforgettable words that are 
as true today as they were when Peficles 
addressed them to the Athenians: “I have 
paid the required tribute, in obedience to 
the law, making use of such fitting words as 
I had. * * * ‘Por where the rewards of virtue 
are greatest, there the noblest citizens are 
enlisted in the service of the state.” 





Acute Water Shortage Threatens Many 
Areas 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the fear of a serious water shortage 
is very real—and completely justified—in 
many sections of the United States. 

As the Austin Statesman, one of our 
great Texas newspapers, pointed out in a 
recent editorial, unless adequate action is 
taken to meet this problem every phase 
of the Nation’s economic life will be ad- 
versely affected. 

The Statesman editorial outlines the 
scope of the problem and tells of efforts 
to meet it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ACUTE WATER SHORTAGE IN WATER-SHORT 
AREAS SEEN IN 15 YEARS 


Texas, with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, a rapidly increasing industrial complex 
requiring large quantities of water, a huge 
livestock as well as agricultural industry, 
passed through 7 years of the worst drought 
in Texas’ history. 

Conditions which brought this protracted 
drought now seem changed, but Texans are 
not yet too sure, despite abundant rainfall 
in the last 2 years, whether the drought has 
been broken or whether this rainfall is a 
temporary intermission. 

Last year Texas voters ratified a $200 mil- 
lion State bond issue for purposes of supply 
and conservation and storage, this money 
to operate as a revolving fund to remedy 
water deficit conditions prevalent during pe- 
riods of scant rainfall. Not much has been 
heard recently on the progress of this pro- 
gram, beyond the fact that it is in the 
“works.” 

But the water problem is not alone that of 
Texas. In 15 years, say Congressmen from 
water-short areas, there will be an acute wa- 
ter shortage. Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
New Mexico Democrat, says “there is a feeling 
that not a cussed thing” has been done for 
the past 3 years on a research program begun 
6 years ago by the Department of the Interior. 

He has introduced a resolution to author- 
ize the Department of the Interior to con- 
struct a full-scale, $10 million demonstra- 
tion plant to convert salt water into fresh 
water. Senator Francis Case, South Dakota 
Republican, would provide the same amount 
to build two pilot piants—one to convert sea 
water to fresh and another on the northern 
Great Plains to treat brackish water. 
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Meanwhile the Department of the Interior . 


has announced that the United States will 
build its largest water conversion plant yet 
in the Virgin Islands. It will turn more 
than 200,000 gdllons of sea water into fresh 
water every day. 

Behind the renewed congressional activity 
on water conversion is the fear of a serious 
water crisis. Agriculture and industry have 
consumed ever-increasing quantities of 
water and in some areas there never was 
a great supply. As the population grows 
water requirements and usage increase dras- 
tically. An adequate program to halt the 
runoff of water to the sea in times of abun- 
dance for conserved used in times of lack 
of rainfall has yet to be undertaken. 

The great problem of wateF>as growth of 
the States populationwise and in industry 
which uses vast quantities in washing 
processes, not only is to find effective meas- 
ures for water retention but in the course 
of the next few years to be able to fill the 
gap with water from cheap conversion 
processes. 

Senator ANDERSON says the atomic bomb 
would have required 75 years for develop- 
ment if there had not been a desperate sense 
of urgency, but there is now the same urg- 
ency with regard to adequate water supplies 
to meet the requirements of a dynamically 
expanding nation and its economy, and all 
that has been done so far from the national 
standpoint is to put sat water conversion 
in a small pilot plant stage. 

The time, many Congressmen feel, is to 
get the process out of the laboratory and 
into the field. 

In periods of drought the problem of 


water in Texas is augmented by physical. 


characteristics of the land which find every 
stream in Texas, from small to medium and 
large, coursing to the southeast or south 
to the Gulf of Mexico, losing annually many 
billions of gallons of water one day to be 
desperately needed. 

The Senate Interior Committee now seems 
likely to come up with a bill to authorize 
construction of demonstration plants for 
seashore areas, including the coastal States 
fronting on the Gulf of Mexico, southern 
California, which with other parts of that 
State has been in the throes of record- 
making floods, New York-New England 
States, and inland areas of the great plains 
and Southwest. 

Where there is no water there is little 
life, no real opportunity for development. 
The climax of the water problem will be 
reached in only a few more years, and un- 
less steps are taken to meet it every phase 
of the Nation’s economic life will be ad- 
versely affected. 





Restore Authority to REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived from the Southwestern Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., of Greenville, Ill., a 
resolution calling for the reestablish- 
ment of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration to its original status as an in- 
dependent agency. The rural electric 
cooperatives have been vita] elements in 
farm and rural progress. The coopera- 
tives are concerned that partisan politics 
will impede their continued service and 
progress, 
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The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Rural Electrification Admin. 
istration as originally established was an 
independent agency; and 

Whereas the original intent of the Con. 
gress was that it be a nonpartisan agency, 
as it so states in the act and as indicateg 
by the term of the “Administrator”; ang 

Whereas the act states the Administrator 
shall approve loans; and 

Whereas if REA is to continue under the 
jurisdiction of a politically appointed mem- 
ber of the Cabinet there is grave danger to 
the generation and transmission lending pro- 
gram of REA: Therefore be it 

Resotved, That we, the board of trustees 
of the Southwestern Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., do this 8d day of March 1958 urge the 
Congress to take action to restore to the Rural 
Electrification Administration Administrator 
the same authority that he exercised before 
the Reorganization Act of 1953; be it further 

Resolved, That the State Association of 


Illinois Electric Cooperatives further urge 


such action by the Congress. 
EDWARD OPFFR, 
President, 
N. E. WELLS, 
Secretary. 





Prizewinning Speeches in Minnesota 4-H 
Radio Speaking Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
year as in previous years the Minnesota 
State 4-H Radio Speaking Contest has 
been completed with awards going to 
two outstanding speakers. ‘The stated 
question for the speeches was “Our 
country’s most important problem— 
What can I do about it?” 

Once more I want to pay tribute to Mr. 
Leonard Harkness, the State 4-H Club 
leader, and to Mr. Sam Scheine, the ex- 
ecutive director of the Minnesota Jewish 
Council, for their excellent efforts in or- 
ganizing and financing the State con- 
test. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the speech by the first place winner, 
Mr. Darrol Bussler,-McLeod County, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 
I also ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the speech of the second place 
winner, Mr. Deann Chamberlain, Swift 
County, Minn., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Réc- 
orp, as follows: 

Our Country’s Most ImporTANT PROELEM— 
Wuat Can I Do Asovur IT? 
(By Darrol Bussler, McLeod County first- 
place winner of Minnesota 4-H radio 
speaking contest) 


This moment, if you were to go down 
on Main Street, United States of America, 
and ask 50 average people the question, 
“What is our country’s most important prob- 


lem?” you would probably get 50 different 
answers; all of which could be correct. For 


our country has many great problems prob- 
lems of world affairs, church problems. prob- 
lems of the people themeelves, just to name 
few. And yet when we think for a moment 
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ali of these problems threaten one of our 
greatest treasures—that treasure is democ- 
racy. I think this is our country's greatest 
problem—the threats to democracy. 

I believe there are three main threats te 
our way of life. The first threat is the 
church. Oh, no, not the church itself, but 
it’s the people who do not attend church 
or a house of worship that are threatening 
our democracy. For our country needs peo- 

of strong moral and religious training. 
One of my teachers once told me our body’s 
aren't worth a nickel, but it’s the spirit with- 
in us that makes us what we are. So my 
first threat is the threat of people not attend- 
ing church. 

The second threat to democracy is world 
affairs. There are disputes over boundaries, 

ts for more land, food, and wealth. 
Struggles to have the greatest power in mis- 
siles and rockets. And of course, there is the 
constant rise of communism which is like a 
lion seeking what it may devour. 

The people themselves are a threat to our 
Government. It is surprising how little in- 
terest people take jn their community or 
schools. You can especially see this when 
there are jobs to be done in Red Cross, 
March of Dimes, elections for school boards 
and community officeholders. 

These are what I believe to be the three 
threats to democracy, therefore, the question 
arises, “What can I do about it?” 

My answer is very commonplace. Approxi- 
mately a year ago, we received in our mail an 
envelope which contained some stamps. I 
looked at one of these stamps and here was 
asolution to the threats todemocracy. This 
was the Disabled American Veterans’ stamp. 
For those of you who do not remember the 
features of this stamp, I will review them. 
On the stamp are two figures—a turkey and 
adisabled veteran. Between the two figures 
are the words—we'’re thankful to be Ameri- 
cans. I will give my interpretations of each 
of these, and when I’m completed you will 
have my answer to the question, “What can 
Ido about our country’s greatest problem?” 

The first figure is the turkey. This figure 
tepresents one of the greatest holidays in a 
democracy—namely Thansksgiving. A day 
Tepresenting one of the many freedoms en- 
joyed—religious freedom. I can help stop 
the first threat of people not attending 
church regularly, by encouraging, and most 
of all setting an example, so that others will 
want to participate in young people’s organ- 
izations, Sunday school, choir, and so forth. 

The second figure is the disabled veteran. 
This figures symbolizes the many thousands 
who have given their lives and limbs for the 
love of their way of life. At times, people 
ina democracy may take opposite sides as in 
elections, social and community ideas. But 
when their Government is threatened, they 


' band together as one and fight to the finish 


for their precious heritage. Wars have been 
Won, wars will be fought if necessary and 
Won, but only as long as each individual does 
his part in that great play of American 
demorcracy no matter how small the part 
May be. In a democracy, it’s the individual 
that counts. It’s the individual that is im- 
portant and equal. For democracy is like a 
giant wheel with 170,000 spokes. Since I am 
an individual in my country, I, too, can fight 
for my country to keep world affairs from 
threatening our democracy. 

The words on the stamp—we're thankful 
to be Americans—shows our thankfulness in 
many ways. We only have ‘to turn on the 
tadio, TV, or look at any newspaper to prove 

Not too long ago, funds were started 
for & policeman who was shot down to death 
in the line of duty. Stones like this show 
that Americans and people in a democracy 
Me thankful. I can help stop the third 

t—that of the people themselves, by 

« in community service projects, and 
Ommunity organizations, 
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Yes, through the ideas of this simple little 
stamp, we can stop the threats to our democ- 
racy. 

Now let’s take a good look at the word 
problem—take out the first and last three 
letters and we have left the word rob. If we 
do not stop these threats, we will be robbed of 
our freedoms, joys and happiness. So now 
let’s take this stamp and its ideas to help 


stop the threats to democracy. 


Our Country’s Most ImrorTant ProsLleM 
Topay—WuHaT Can I Do Asour Ir? 


(By Deann Chamberlain, Swift County, sec- 
ond place winner of Minnesota 4-H radio 
speaking contest) 


Do these headlines sound familiar to you? 
“Three Teen-Agers Arrested for Armed Rob- 
bery”; “Man Fatally Beaten by Teen-Age 
Mob”; “Teen-Age Gang War Kills 1 and In- 
jures 3”; ‘‘Teen-Age Crime Hits an All-Time 
Peak.” 

These headlines came from our newspa- 
pers—they concern our town and towns 
within a few miles of us. No doubt you have 
read each of them; you have heard them on 
your news broadcasts; you have seen your 
TV newscasters shake his head over each of 
them too many times. Quite possibly you 
know that juvenile crime has reached an ail- 
time peak. You know that not enough is 
being done to prevent, correct, and punish 
these juvenile criminals who live in our 
towns, who threaten us. As a teen-ager I 
am shocked by the cruelty, thoughtlessness, 
and lawlessness of teen-agers. I am vitally 
interested in what can be done to prevent, 
correct, and solve these problems. Teen- 
agers must work with their parents and com- 
munity now to avert national tragedies. Let 
us consider thoughtfully the possible causes 
of and solutions to this problem. 

When I use the term “juvenile criminals,” 
I define juvenile to mean the age group 
from 12 to 18 years. I use the term “crimi- 
nals” rather than “delinquents” because 
some of our juveniles are no longer prank- 
sters, but are involved in serious crimes, 
crimes such as theft, assault, cruel murders, 
and dope peddling. Why, why do some teen- 
agers commit such crimes? 

Juvenile crime is not a situation that can 
be attributed to any one cause. It is a prob- 
lem whose causes are many and varied. 

Too many of the modern American homes 
are no longer the hub of the family, but 
have been- reduced to the status of restau- 
rants and hotels. In such homes, houses 
would be a better term—there is no feeling of 
togetherness. The mother and father are 
both working to provide their family with 
material things; too often these things be- 
come a substitute for true love. What does 
junior really want? A new car, or an un- 
derstanding relationship with his mother and 
father? Many parents think that material 
things are what we teen-agers want, but 
what we want is love. We want to be ac- 
cepted by our parents as well as by others, 
particularly by our own age group. 

Many parents are not aware that their 
youngsters are the carbon copy of them- 
selves. You parents of teen-agers set the 
social patterms. Science has made life as 
easy as possible for us, yet even with all the 
modern conveniences we have, there are 
chores to be done. Just how many teen- 
agers have definite chores to do when they 
get home from school? Not many, I'm 
afraid, and the ones who do not have re- 
sponsibilities are most often the ones who 
get into trouble. 

What can we law-abiding teen-agers do 
about those among us who have given us 
our bad reputation? Are we to sit back and 
watch the 20th-century parents and grand- 
parents shake their heads and say, ‘What's 
the matter with the kids of today?” We, 
the youth of America, can get on our feet 
and fight to overcome this problem. We can 
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outnumber and overpower the few who are 
misguided and lead them back to a normal, 
happy life. 

We must help to stop juvenile crime. We 
often feel that adults fail to see our point 
of view, but often, we don’t see other teen- 
agers’ point of view. If we, who have the 
good fortune of a healthy home life, accepted 
the misled teen-agers, took them into our 
hearts, helped them to feel that they be- 
long, perhaps they could become leaders and 
good citizens of tomorrow. It is our job, as 
well as the job of adults, to see that they 
can reach this goal. 

Have we gone out of our way to invite 
other teen-agers into .community clubs, 
dances, and school activities, or anything un- 
der special guidance? These are construc- 
tive, worthwhile ways for teen-agers to learn 
by doing and ways to keep too busy to think 
of lawlessness. Too often those who fail 
to get recognition in school or at home, de- 
mand recognition by appearing in the head- 
lines as a criminal. 

It seems to me there has been a general 
weakening of authority and respect for au- 
thority. We know that teen-agers should be 
firmly and consistently disciplined at home. 
Stricter discipline by parents is needed and 
we teen-agers agree. We don’t often admit 
it, but we do want discipline. 

As we have shown before, we need closer 
family ties, with sympathetic, understand- 
ing, devoted parents. Families can make 
themselves stronger by doing things together. 
For example, having a family hour every 
evening and going to church together. We 
will become too busy and too happy to have 
time for delinquency. 

We have reviewed the facts—weak home 
discipline, lack of family life, disinterested 
contemporaries which have accelerated the 
greatest wave of juvenile crime in history. 
We have discussed some of the possible so- 
lutions—stricter discipline, more unified 
family life, good example by parents, and a 
helping hand extended by us teen-agers. 
Putting possible solutions into practice lies 
in the hands of all of us. It takes all of 
us—not just parents, spiritual directors, po- 
lice officers, and teachers—but we teen-agers 
as well. 

We have much to do before we, the youth 
of America, can stand on our feet together 
and say, “Look, America, look at us and be 
proud.” 

Let’s start today. 





Business of the Passport-Division of the 
State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it is in- 
teresting to Members of Congress and to 
American people generally to view the 
manner in which Miss Frances Knight, 


with marked efficiency, conducts the 
business of the United States Passport 
Division of the State Department 
Earlier this month Mr. Ray Henle, a 
prominent newscaster, made some com- 


ments on the business of the Passport 
Division, as indicating perhaps some 
reason to feel that here is one busine 
which is improving in this country, and 
that is the business of travel oversea 
While a little more than half a mill 
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passports were issued last year—564,000, 
to be exact—it is estimated that this year 
690,000 will be issued. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the comments which Mr. Henle made 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

BusINEss UP IN PASSPORT DIVISION 
THREE STAR EXTRA 
(By Ray Henle) 

There may be some segments of the Ameri- 
can people which are feeling the business re- 
cession. Certainly a number of industrial 
areas are. But in one important field a very 
significant barometer of business shows there 
is no effect whatever from any adverse busi- 
ness situation. That field is the field of in- 
ternational travel. 

The head of the United States Passport 
Division, Miss Frances G. Knight, has her 
hand closely on the business barometer as 
it affects travel. Miss Knight says, “My 
figures show that only the industrial areas 
of Michigan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and 
Oklahoma so far this fiscal year are apply- 
ing for fewer passports than last year.” 

Generally in the United States, the fore- 
cast for this year is that 690,000 passports will 
be issued. This is an increase over last year 
when 564,000 passports were issued. 

The passport business is like mercury. 
Whenever anything serious happens in the 
world, passport applications fall off. There 
is no such falling off now, regardless of re- 
cession talk. 

Travelers are rubbing their eyes these days 
when they apply for passports or extensions. 
Instead of sometimes long delays, passports 
now are issued within a matter of days. Up- 
wards of three thousand passports are issued 
daily. It’s done by one of the most efficieht 
operations to be found anywhere in the Govy- 
ernment. 

So far as travel to Europe is concerned, 
this seems to be the era of the common man. 
The occupations most listed by the overseas 
travelers are student, clerk-secretary, teacher, 
salesman, and lots of average workers going 
back to visit in the old country. Twenty- 
eight percent of the passports go to house- 
wives. 

The number of persons who say in their 
applications that they will travel by ship de- 
creased more than 8 percent over 1956, while 
the number listing air travel increased on 
some lines as high as 36 percent. Another 
significant change is in the increase in travel 
by persons under 20 years of age. It was 35 
percent. Compared to only 6 percent in- 
crease among travelers from 30 to 50 years 
old. 

One interesting fact, those dreadful pass- 
port pictures travelers used to have in their 
passports are going fast. For two reasons: 
Miss Knight, ‘the passport director, has sent 
out word, give the photographer a big smile 
and have color photos taken, if you wish to do 
so. The combination of the big smile and 
natural coloring has improved greatly the 
pictures our travelers must flash to customs 
and immigration men and all and sundry 
foreigners who must see them. The new 
style photos are good American propaganda. 





Taxing Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 14,1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the R&écorp a brief edi- 
torial entitled ‘““Taxing Teachers,” from 
the Commercial Appeal, an outstanding 
Memphis, Tenn., newspaper. 

This timely comment refers to recent 
action taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in liberalizing its regulations to as- 
sure the deductibility of schoolteachers’ 
continuing educational expenses for 
income-tax purposes. ~ ' 

This action by the Department has 
corrected a longstanding injustice in the 
interpretation of our tax laws. It is in 
line with legislative proposals introduced 
by myself and other Members of the Con- 
gress to accomplish this result. 

As pointed out in the editorial, our 
teachers need this relief primarily, but 


the ultimate beneficiaries will be our. 


schoolchildren. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TaxING TEACHERS 


The Treasury Department has come to the 
financial aid of teachers, without the neces- 
sity for Congress to reform the law. 

Expenses for obtaining further education 
will be deductible income for tax returns and 
the benefits are available for educational ex- 
penses as far back as January 1, 1954, for 
those who act quickly. More time is avail- 
able to obtain adjustments reaching back- 
ward to 1955. 

Teachers, like members of the professions 
of medicine and engineering, improve their 
services by returning to school and by study- 
ing the changes developed since they last at- 
tended classes. It is appropriate for teach- 
ers to have the same consideration in tax pay- 
ments as the other professions. 

Both the need for better teachers and the 
need of more income to hold the best teachers 
will be partially answered by this Treasury 
Department ruling. However, this is prob- 
ably as far as rulings can go in tax reform 
for teachers. Advocates of more income 
for teachers by the income-tax method are 
likely to have to return to the plan for spe- 
cial action by Congress. 

A little more salary to spend because of a 
little less for the income-tax collector has 
public support largely because of needs of 
teachers. It would have even more support 
if it was more generally remembered that 
schoolchildren are the real beneficiaries when 
their teachers benefit. 





Congress Should Control Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. an edi- 
torial entitled, “Congress Should Con- 
trol,” from the April 7, 1958, issue of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD CONTROL 

Senator Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, long one of 
the most powerful and influential congres- 
sional leaders in military affairs, is justifi- 
ably wary of President Eisenhower’s proposal 
for reorganizing the Pentagon. 
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The Georgia Senator, who is chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, ap- 
parently is not going to be a party to any 
plan which would snatch the military purse 
strings from Congress. 

Commenting on the proposal, Senator Rus- 
SELL said: ; , 

“I shall not favor any legislation that 
would destroy the identity of our Armed 
Forces. Any further expression of opinion 
on the President’s plan must await the re- 
ceipt of the detailed legislation spelling out 
the means and methods and powers that he 
desires.” 

Congress certainly is not going to sur- 
render its control over defense funds and 
just appropriate lump sums to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to distribute among the 
services as he sees fit, Russexi. declared. 

The Senator’s cautious attitude is easily 
understandable. 

In the recent past, Congress has surren- 
dered too many of its powers and preroga- 
tives, and it makes for an unwholesome— 
even a dangerous—situation when too much 
of this power is centralized in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

As Senator RUSSELL says, the Secretary of 
Defense already has the adequate authority 
to properly administer the Department of 
Defense. 

No doubt, President Eisenhower's inten- 
tions are entirely honest in proposing the 
Pentagon reorganization with an eye to 
bringing about a more closely knit operation 
of our military services. 

Still, it is not wise to remove the control 
of the military too far from Congress. While 
it is the duty of the Defense Secretary to 
administer military affairs, and with the 
President establish policy, he should always 
be answerable to Congress. The legislative 
body should have the final word—certainly 
where finances are concerned. : 

We certainly shouldn’t like to have a rul- 
ing military clique in this country. Such 
would be entirely foreign to the American 
way of life. 





William P. Rogers, Attorney General of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
describing the background and capabil- 
ities of Attorney General William P. 
Rogers. 

The article, written by Anthony Lewis, 
appeared in the magazine section of the 
New York Times of Sunday, April 6. I 
urge my colleagues to read this article, 
written by an outstanding member of 
the Times staff, who has covered Wash- 
ington legal activities for many years. 

I believe this article gives a penetrat- 
ing insight into the career of a capable 
Cabinet member who exemplifies a high 
type of leadership. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoORD, 
as follows: 

CLOSEuP or Our LAWYER IN CHIEF 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WaSHINGTON.—In a recent appearance at 
the National Press Club the newest mem-~ 
ber of the Eisenhower Cabinet, Attorney 
General William P. Rogers, was asked a dozen 
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about his good friend RicHarp M. Nixon— 
“How many votes will Nrxon have on the first 
ballot .at = 1960 Republican convention?” 

Rogers d the question reminded him of 
a story: At Senate hearings on the nomina- 
tion of John Marshall Harlan to the Supremé 
Court, a small man with a h aid kept 
trying to testify. Finally, at the end of the 
third and last day, he was led forward. “Do 
you solemnly swear * * *?” the committee 
chairman asked. No answer, -The oath was 
read again, louder. Still no answer. As the 
chairman’s exfsperation penetrated, the 
would-be witness shook his head and said: 
“Senator, I've been here 3 days and my bat- 
teries are dead.” 

When the laughter died down, Rogers went 
oni 8 
“I just want to say that as long as I hold 
this job, my batteries are going to be dead 
to questions like that.” - 

The episode throws light on a’significant 
man. Rogers is important not only because 
he is a member of the Cabinet; among the 
close- advisers of the President he is the 
closest to the Vice President—officially and 
personally. In a Nixon administration, 
Rogers would be even closer than he is at 
present to the center of American political 

wer. 

Now Rogers has come to the forefront of 
the news as the chief architect and salesman 
of the administration’s important plans for 
clarifying the succession to the Presidency. 
Rogers was drafted by Mr. Eisenhower to 


explain the private understanding on turn-, 


ing his duties over to Vice President Nixon 
in the event of illness, and it has been Rogers 
who has pressed Congress for a constitu- 


tional amendment to solve the long-term 


problem of succession. 

Questions about his relationships with the 
Vice President are, therefore, inevitable. But 
Washington is persuaded that Rogers means 
it when he says he will take no active part in 
partisan activity, for Vice President Nixon or 
anyone else, while he is in the Cabinet. 
The feeling is that Rogers wants to be known 
aS a good Attorney General, and above all 
wants to avoid the impression of partisanship 
which marred the record of his predecessor, 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

The most obvious fact about the press club 
performance is Rogers’ ability to charm a 
tough audience. Even critics say ruefully 
that he is about the hardest man in Wash- 
ington to resist these days. It is a fair 
guess, too, that Rogers had his battery story 
ready for a NIxon question. Preparation is 
nine points of the law for.a trial lawyer— 
preparation including knowledge of the audi- 
ence as well as of the facts. Rogers is, above 
all, a trial lawyer. 

William Pierce Rogers was born in Norfolk, 
N. Y., an upstate town with a-population of 
about 1,500. He went through college (Col- 
gate) and law school (Cornell) on scholar- 
ships, then went briefly with a Wall Street law 
firm. In 1938 he got a job as assistant to the 
district attorney of New Work County, 
Thomas E, Dewey. Before he left to join the 
Navy in 1942, he had tried something like 
1,000 cases and learnéd the flexible, extro- 
verted art of the trial lawyer. 

. Rogers came to Washington in 1947 as 
counsel to a Senate committee investigating 
wartime procurement scandals and “5 per- 
centers,” among other things. He won praise 
for fair procedures, and™he stayed on when 
the Republican 80th Congress was succeeded 
by the Democratic 8ist Congress. He left in 
1950 to join a private law firm here. He was 
80 little interested in politics at the time that 
he gave up what most Washington operators 
treasure—voting residence in his home State. 
He says he couldn’t afford to pay taxes in 


’ New York and in his new home, Maryland. 


He got into politics at the top. When the 
hower-Taft fight for the Republican 
nomination developed in.1952, Rogers walked 
into Eisenhower headquarters at a Washing- 
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ton hotel and volunteered his services. He 
was sent to New York to meet Brownell and 
put to work on what turned out to be the 
determining factor in the fight—the seating 
of contested delegations at the convention. 
Rogers was the tactician who got onto the 
Nation’s television sets and front pages the 
Eisenhower charge of a Taft “steal’’ of dele- 
gates, and it was the promotion of this charge 
that eventually routed Senator Taft. 

During the 1952 convention Rogers re- 
newed his casual friendship with a member 
of the credentials committee, Senator Ricu- 
ARD M. Nixon. They had met in connection 
with Nrxon’s work as 2 member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, when 
the then Congressman asked Rogers’ legal 
advice on the Hiss-Chambers affair. (Rogers 
told him to push ahead.) Their common in- 
terests (golf, for example) and closeness in 
age (Nrxon is a few months older) had 
thrown them together. 

At the end of the 1952 convention Rogers 
was asked to come along on the Vice Presi- 
dential train and help set things up. Before 
long that train was the focus of the cam- 


+ paign. With disclosure of the expense fund 


maintained by California supporters for 
NIxon, several advisers deserted his cause 
and began talking about substituting an- 
other candidate. Rogers counseled standing 
fast. He handled communications with the 
Eisenhower .. advisers—Brownell, Sherman 
Adams, and others. And he helped arrange 
the television speech that recaptured for 
Nrxon the good opinion of the President and 
public. 

The intimate Nixon-Rogers relationship 
dates from that time. Its closeness would be 
difficult to exaggerate. The two men relax 
together and work together. In a typical 
evening at home the Attorney General is 
likely to be called to, the telephone 2 or 3 
times to talk to “Dick.” When President 
Eisenhower suffered the first of his three 
serious illnesses—his heart attack in 1955— 
Nixon’s immediate reaction was to drive to 
the Rogers’ home. He stayed late into the 
night discussing the constitutional and 
Political outlook. , 

As Deputy Attorney General during the 
first 5 years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Rogers was primarily known by the 
public as a friend of the Vice President. But 
when he succeeded Brownell last fall, at the 
unusually youthful age of 44, his status in- 
evitably changed. The public image of an 
Attorney General must be formed primarily 
by his performance in a job of unusual re- 
sponsibility. 

In a government dominated by lawyers—a 
fact noted by every foreign observer of Ameri- 
can politics since de Tocqueville—the At- 
torney General is the lawyer in chief. That 
is a shorthand measure of the importance of 
the job. 

Broadly speaking, the Attorney General’s 
responsibilities fall into two categories. 


+ First, and most important, he is the principal 


legal adviser to the President and to the other 
Cabinet members. The White House and all 
the departments have their own lawyers, but 
on any important matter the Attorney Gen- 
eral is consulted. He may be asked for writ- 
ten opinions, which are published as the offi- 
cial legal position of the executive branch. 

Second, the Attorney General is the lawyer 
for the United States_in court. With some 
minor exceptions, the Justice Department 
represents the Federal Government in all 
court proceedings, both criminal prosecutions 
and civil actions, in which the Government 
may be the suer or the sued. And since al- 
most any political problem may end up in the 
courts in this country—from civil rights to 
tidelands—the role of the Government’s law- 
yer is substantial. 

In addition, the Justice Department has its 
own not insignificant investigative arm, the 
Federal Buerau of Investigation. It runs all 
Federal prisons and decides when prisoners 
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shall be paroled... Its Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service has vast powers over aliens. 
And, finally, the Attorney General is the main 
link between the executive and judicial 
brafttches of Government, in part through his 
status as chief adviser to the President on 
judicial nominations. 

In an interview recently Rogers sketched 
the work that comes across his desk.in a 
typical day. Nominations, judicial and 
otherwise, are a staple. There are calls from 
other Cabinet members—the Secretary of 
State, say to discuss the return of German 
assets, or the Secretary of the Interior, to 
discuss some problem of water rights in the 
West. There are such delicate questions as 
wher to authorize, and when to announce, 
an FBI inquiry into corruption charges 
against members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

A difficult factor in the work of the Justice 
Department is its. relationships with the 
agencies it represents. 

“We don’t always agree with our clients,” 
Rogers says, “and it isn’t like private practice. 
We don’t necessarily accept their views. 

“I don’t want to give the impression that 
the clients’ wishes are not fully considered, 
but they are not the only consideration. In 
private practice the lawyer’s job is to repre- 
sent one person or firm. Here we represent 
not one agency but the United States. If we" 
think the best interests of the United States 
are served.one way, that’s it—no matter 
whether the particular agency agrees.” 

This requirement that the Justice Depart- 
ment look at the broad interests of the 
United States frequently finds it at odds with 
one agency or another. The best-known re- 
cent example was the Department’s refusal 
to defend in the Supreme Court the legality 
of an Army policy of giving less-than- 
honorable security discharges to draftees 
because of activities before induction. The 
Supreme Court held the practice unauthor- 
ized by law. 

How well is Rogers carrying out the varied 
responsibilities of his new job? Opinions, of 
course, differ. 

No one denies that he is an extraordinarily 
skillful tacticion. As Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, for example, his primary responsibilities 
were appointments and congressional rela- 
tions—a spiny pair that won most of his 
predecessors the enmity of bar associations 
for being too political, or of Senators for not 
being political enough. Rogers kept both 
sides extremely happy. He gave the Ameri- 
can Bar Association the new duty of passing 
on the qualifications of all potential judicial 
nominees. He charmed Senators by being 
friendly, available, persuasive+by being 
superb on the little niceties that don’t mat- 
ter, as one observer put it. 

Something of the same qualities that have 
made Rogers a favorite with Congress have 
endeared him to the press. He is available, 
he gives straight answers, he says plainly 
that he cannot answer when he cannot. 

There are those who feel that Rogers is 
primarily, and too narrowly, a tactician. 
These critics say that he is a success in per- 
sonal and public relations precisely because 
he lacks the reserve, the impatience with 
petty distractions and minor niceties, and the 
intellectuality of the typical Wall Street 
lawyer—Brownell, for example. But, they 
argue, these are qualities an Attorney Gen- 
eral should have. They say that the quick 
mind, the ready smile, and the tactical mas- 
tery that make a natural prosecutor will not 
substitute for the intellectual toughness 
needed of an Attorney General. 

These critics say, for example, that with 
all his awkwardness in public relations, 
Brownell was a demanding supervisor of day- 
to-day work in the Justice Department, and 
stood up strongly against political pressures 
from the White House and the Capitol. They 
cite his insistence on bringing up several con- 
troversial antitrust suits and his action just 
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before leaving office in rejecting Texas’ claim 
to undersea oil rights more than 3 miles off 
the Gulf of Mexico shore. These observers 
fear that Rogers will not face up to the tough 
decisions but will follow the course of least 
political resistance. 

“Rogers,” say one critic, “obeys the Wash- 
ington rule: ‘Always avoid a fight if you can.’ 
He’s a master of the lily-pad operation.” 

The most specific charge in this direction is 
that during the Communist-hunting days 
early in the Eisenhower administration, 
Rogers resisted efforts to ameliorate the Gov- 
ernment-security program, taking what was 
seen as a politically advantageous line of 
toughness. There is well-supported specula- 
tion, for example, that he helped block a pro- 
posal inside the Department to abandon the 
Attorney General’s subversive list. 

On the other hand, an official who was a 
prominent victim of the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy says Rogers was helpful during that 
period. 

“From the start Rogers privately called Joe 
a charlatan, a demagog, and an 8S. O. B.,” 
this man recalls. ‘‘He was never fooled. I’m 
not saying he went out on any limb, but he 
always would talk to me and he never knifed 
me in the back.” 

Rogers himself denies that he ever iden- 
tified himself with one school or another 
on the Communist issue inside the Justice 
Department. He says: “I don’t feel that I’ve 
been one way or the other. And I don’t 
think it helps to generalize about what is 
liberal. I have tried to be reasonable and 
realistic about the Communist issue.” 

One observer with an_excellent vantage 
point thinks Rogers has changed in the past 
year, especially since he became Attorney 
General. This observer, drawing a parallel 
with Nrxon, thinks that Rogers started 5 
years ago with no real political views, no 
principle except what seemed expedient in 
the short run, but that he has come around 
to believe in supporting what is best for 
the country in the long view. 

The battle over civil-rights legislation last 
year was an important test, this observer be- 
lieves. Rogers was in charge of the admin- 
istration’s position, and he held out against 
heavy pressure until he got a bill that he 
thought would work. A more recent indi- 

cation of Rogers’ frame of mind may have 
been his decision to go ahead with a crim- 
inal antitrust suit against the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. Several past adm‘nistra- 
tions, Republican and Democratic, had con- 
sidered but shied away from this contro- 
versial step. 

Many more difficult decisions will face 
Rogers as Attorney General. To name just 
one area, there are powerful pressures in 
Congress and the States to reverse a number 
of recent Supreme Court rulings. The ques- 
tion raised by those skeptical of Rogers is 
whether he will stand for principle when to 
do so may seem really damaging politically. 
The prevailing: opinion here is that he will 
risk the political damage and make the hard 
decisions, on the theory that in the long 
run this is the wiser course for his admin- 
istration, his party, and himself. 





Tax-Cut Delay Criticized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in- 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten to. the editor of the New York Times 
by Eugene V. Rostow, dean of the Law 
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School of Yale University. The letter, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Sunday, April 13, 1958, criticizes the 
delay in enacting a tax cut. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tax-Cur DELAY CRITICIZED—RESTORATION OF 
FULL EMPLOYMENT Is DECLARED NEEDED To 
REVERSE TREND 
(The writer of the following letter is dean 

of the Law School of Yale University.) 

To the Eprrorn oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

The delay of the administration, and of 
the Democratic leadership in Congress, in 
proposing and passing a tax cut violates the 
policy of the Employment Act of 1946. 

That vital statute declares the continuing 
responsibility of Government to use all its 


plans, functions and resources for the pur- . 


pose of creating and maintaining conditions 
of maximum employment, in ways which 
promote the system of free competitive 
private enterprise. 

The recessions of 1948-49 and of 1953-54 
were not significantly different in quality 
from that which began last summer. In 
both those instances prompt tax cuts, build- 
ing up small but significant Government 
cash deficits, were among the most important 
and effective of the devices used to reverse 
the downward ‘trend before it had gained 
much momentum and to initiate oar re- 
covery movements which proved to be the 
seedbed of growth. 

These seems to be a curious belief preva- 
lent in Washington that it would be 
healthier and sounder for the country_if the 
recession could be stopped, and slow recovery 
begun, by governmental action other than 
that of deficit financing. Monetary policy is, 
of course, a powerful weapon, and it should 
be seriously used. So are selective subsidies, 
such as those for housing, which have been 
thrown into action. 


USES FOR EASED MONEY 


But monetary policy has been paralyzed by 
the failure of the administration to estab- 
lish vigorous programs for eliminating waste 
and encouraging a high and sustained rate of 
economic growth. Unless output expands 
more rapidly than it has during the past few 
years, monetary ease can quickly lead to re- 
newed price inflation. 

Under these circumstances there is noth- 
ing to be gained, and much to be lost 
through further delay in cutting taxes. 
Many have said that we should have larger 
programs of aid to education, urban renewal 
and health. They are right. 


But such programs cannot result in in- 
creased spending for current output until 
next year or later. It is now estimated that 
increased defense spending will not quite 
balance presently forecast cuts in private 
investment spending. The volume of spend- 
ing can be promptly increased only by a 
tax cut. 

We must bury surviving traces of the view 
that occasional deficits are unsound methods 
of stimulating recovery. There is no sin in 
prudent recourse to a governmental deficit 
in periods of recession, when only the Gov- 
ernment is in a position to lean against the 
prevailing wind. During the last decade the 
Federal Government operated at a significant 
cash surplus, in which the surpluses of 
President Truman’s administrations overbal- 
anced ‘the deficits of President Eisenhower's. 


COST-PRICE RATIO 


Some voices from Washington have echoed 
the old and pious hope that a little recession 
might be a good thing, in shaking down 
prices and improving the ere ratio. 
This is a dangerous illusion. 

Such readjustments could not reasonably 
be expected even in a model world of pure 
and perfect competition. They cannot be 
expected at all in the world we live in, 
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April 14— 
where steel tee hold firm even though | 
only 50 percent capacity is used, and 
strong unions shiney seek wage increases 
despite unemployment of almost 15 percent 

~ in their industries. 

Full-employment at stable or even slowly. 
falling prices should be our goal of policy, 
as Senator Busu and Professor Burns have 
rightly stressed. That goal can be achieved, 
however, only if we make programs to stimu- 
late growth a central part of our full-em- 
ployment arsenal. Until that is done we 
had better restore full employment promptly 
by cutting taxes, or we may find ourselves in 
a depression of such magnitude as to require 
very large deficits, and great and totally un- 
necessary national and international suffer- 
ing, before high levels of employment could 
be achieved again. 

Such ineptness could demoralize the West- 
‘ern World and threaten the hard-won fruits 
of the Marshall plan and the very great 
economic. achievements of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy. And it would 
prolong and deepen the present suffering of 
our own unemployed people—a needless and 
futile ordeal which serves no national pur- 


pose. 
EvucENE V. Rostow. 
NEw HAVEN, CONN., April 8, 1958. 





Kill With Kindness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


: OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very timely 
editorial appearing in the Hutchinson 
News of March 15, 1958, entitled ‘Kill 
With Kindness.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KILL WitH KINDNESS 


Congress continues on its way to killing 
the farmer with kindness. 

In a misguided effort to protect agricul- 
ture, the Senate has passed a bill which 
would prevent any reduction in existing sup- 
port prices or acreage allotments. The effect 
can only be to make the economic future 
of agriculture all the more insecure. 

The measure is almost a directive to farm- 
ers to add to existing surpluses. It would 
guarantee farmers’ a profitable price for an 
excess production because more acreage is 
authorized than markets justify. 

It would safeguard farm income for 1 more 
year, but it will increase the pressure by 
urban constituents of nonfarm State Con- 
gressmen to cut to ribbons the present level 
of farm aid spending. 

Senator ELLenper, of Louisiana, chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee, led the fight 
for this farm freeze bill. He describes it as 4 
topgap emergency measure which will hold 
until Congress has time to pass a new long- 
range farm program. That is so much hog- 
wash, 

Since about 1922 Congress almost annually 
has been passing agricultural-aid legislation 
of various ranges. The ratio has been 3 stop- 
gap for every 1 long-term. . But no later 
than 2 years after the passage of every long- 
range program its shortcomings are so ap- 
parent that another stopgap measure has to 
be rushed through to prevent conditions from 
becoming chaotic. 

This most recent farm-aid action is but 
another inconclusive chapter-in the same old 
sad story. 
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This Congress. Has Done Nothing To Al- 
ieee Unemployment in the Nation’ $ 
149 Distressed Areas 


; SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 / 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
amidst all the furor over unemployment 
in the United States, the absence by this 
85th Congress in taking action on dis- 
tressed -area legislation stands out as 
gross neglect of the welfare of thousands 
upon thousands of the American people 
who reside in some 149 labor-surplus 


‘areas. 


wr 


Since 1955 when I introduced the first 


* distressed-area legislation in Congress, I 


have constantly called attention to the 
plight of the unemployed in these dis- 
tressed areas and pleaded for congres- 
sional action. Since 1955 many of my 
colleagues have joined in the appeal for 
positive action in alleviating the distress 
of unemployment in labor-surplus areas. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time there 
are over 40 bills pending in the Senate 
and House designed to provide Federal 
aid to labor-surplus areas. Hearings 


have been held in and out of Washington . 


with the result that several hundred wit- 
nesses account for over 3,000 pages of 
printed testimony confirming the need 
for immediate action. 

Mr. Speaker, I am trying to emphasize 


that committees of this Congress have a 


~ 


wealth of information .on distressed 
areas, yet no action has been taken. 
Many of us who represent distressed 
areas have pleadéd without success for 
over a year for action on these bills, 
which have been pigeonholed in commit- 


‘tees of this Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
has asked this Congress for distressed 
area legislation and stands ready. to 
sign into law a reasonable bill. 

On March 11, 1958, when he appeared 
before the AFL-CIO economic confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell had this to say 


regarding distréssed area legislation: 


Congress has had before it for 2 years now 
an area development bill designed to help 
communities with high and persistent, un- 
employment. Maybe this bill does not meet 
with everyone’s approval. Maybe it could 
be improved. The fact is Congress has done 
Nothing about it. 


At the same conference, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, the Nation’s 
Outstanding and most highly respected 
labor leader, after scolding the Eisen- 
hower administration for what he 
termed “shortsightedness” relative to 
today’s economic crisis had this to say 
about the laxity of Congress to deal with 
the unemployment situation: 

The people on Capitol Hill must share the 
blame too. There is no excuse for the delay 
in the Congress, 
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Continuing he said in referring to la- 
bor-surplus areas: 

How about improving the lot of the chron- 
ically distressed cities—and remember that 
figure is growing every day that this reces- 
sion lasts. 


Mr. Speaker, the 85th Congress has 
been indicted from all quarters for its 
utter neglect of labor-surplus areas 
where unemployment has been chronic 
for many years amd has been the nu- 
cleus for the increased unemployment 
we have today. 
~It has been authoritatively stated that 
if the unemployment in the chronically 
distressed areas could be alleviated, our 
unemployment problem would be re- 
duced by 50 percent. 

This is borne out by the fact that 
approximately 62.5 million persons are 
employed and 5.2 million idle. 

By comparison, during the month of 
February .1957, over 63 million Ameri- 
cans enjoyed full-time employment with 
approximately- 3 million out of work. 
With a civilian labor force of 68 million, 
this means that in good times we had 
about 4.7 percent of the civilian labor 
force unemployed. 

During. March 1958 with 5.2 million 
unemployed, the present recession re- 
veals an average of 7.4 percent of the 
civilian labor force out of work or an 
increase in the last 12 months of about 
2.7 percent in our unemployment figures. 

While it is true that the present un- 
unemployment is higher than at any 
other time since 1941, the closest ap- 
proach was in 1949-50 with 4.8 million 
unemployed in February 1950. The Ko- 
rean war in 1950 turned the tide of un- 
employment. and ended the 1949-50 re- 
cession in the same manner that the 
1938 depression ended with the advent of 
World War II. In February 1939 after 7 
years of “pump priming,” a total of 1.5 
million were unemployed, or 19. 5 percent 
of the civilian labor force. 

A recent survey of the unemployment 
situation reveals that it tends to be con- 
centrated heavily in-relatively few States 
and in a few industries such as the rail- 
road, coal, steel, automobile, and allied 
industries. However, in many other in- 
dustries, the furloughing of employees 
has been relatively light. 

In short, the survey reveals that not 
all industries are affected by unemploy- 
ment a@d that actually in some fields 
people are being hired. 


** Keeping in mind that we have had 


for several years 149 chronic labor-sur- 
plus areas and that these so-called 
pockets of unemployment prevailed dur- 
ing alltime high employment of well 
over 60 million people, it is logical to 
conclude that Federal aid to these chron- 
ically distressed areas is the key to pro- 
viding a solution to the current unem- 
ployment problem resulting from 5.2 
million jobless persons. 

The communities and States have 
helped, but to do an effective and a com- 
plete job Federal aid is needed without 
further delay. 

The residents of the 149 distressed 
areas certified by the United States De- 
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partment of Labor as labor-surplus areas 
have done a magnificent job themselves 
in trying to accomplish their own eco- 
nomic salvation. Practically every com- 
munity has an alert and highly energetic 
area development committee or organi- 
zation eager to aid in every possible 
manner to attract»new industry to the 
area. It is with the thought of diversi- 
fying the industrial life of the com- 
munity that the best means is found for 
cushioning the devastating effects of 


‘mass employment, 


As a result these area development 
committees have raised funds locally to 
the extent that they have scraped the 
bottom of the barrel. They have had 
splendid cooperation from area banks 
in financing the drive to rehabilitate the 
economy of their respective areas. But 
banking institutions, too, are hemmed 
in by State and national banking laws, 
thus limiting the extent of their assist- 
ance, regardless of how laudable the ob- 
jective may be. 

The various States have also extended 
a helping hand, but in the end the job 


is of such vast proportions that only . 


Federal aid to these chronic labor sur- 
plus areas will insure success of the de- 
termined drive to rehabilitate the econ- 
omy, thus relieving the plight of the 
unemployed. 

Mr. Speaker, in a sincere effort to end 
the fruitless discussion and the resultant 
confusion that surrounds distressed area 
legislation, I call attention to my bill, 
H. R.. 6975, which is a compromise be- 
tween the administration bill and the 
Douglas-Spence bill. 

The Van Zandt bill, H. R. 6975, is 
heralded by many as g realistic approach 
in providing a solution to the deadlock 
that exists in the enactment of a pro- 
gram to provide Federal aid for chron- 
ically distressed and. labor surplus areas. 

H. R. 6975 retains many of the features 
of the administration bill and the 
Douglas-Spence bill. It is regarded as 
@ sane -and sensible compromise and 
should serve as a reasonable and real- 
istic basis for perfecting a legislative 
measure acceptable to all shades of 
opinion. 

It is my belief that my bill, H. R. 6975, 
constitutes a genuine compromise be- 
tween the administration bill, S. 1433, 
and the Douglas bill, S. 964. 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly stated 
that I have no pridé of authorship re- 
garding distressed area legislation. The 
time has arrived for the 85th Congress to 
stop quibbling. over details and to unite 
in providing Federal aid for chronically 
distressed areas. 

At this moment nearly 15 percent of 
the civilian labor force in my congres- 
sional district in central Pennsylvania is 
unemployed. I know that many of my 
colleagues have a higher rate of unem- 
ployment in their congressional districts. 


-Therefore, I plead in behalf of the un- 


employed in labor surplus areas that this 
85th Congress assume its responsibility 
by immediately approving legislation 
that will alleviate the misery of chronic 
unemployment throughout the Nation. 
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The Meaning of the Sputnik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon.’ Mr. Speaker, 
Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, who retired 
from the Army in 1951 after 34 years of 
military service, has written a timely and 
very thought-provoking article entitled 
“The Meaning of the Sputnik.” This ap- 
eared as a guest editorial in the Novem- 
ber 16,1957, issue of the Saturday Review, 
and I would commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. As a preface to this 
article I include a letter from J. Lawton 
Collins, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, written to General Hester upon 
the occasion of his retirement. I ask 
unanimous consent to include this let- 
ter and the article in the CONGRESSIONAL 


REcorD. 
The letter and article follow: 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
THE CHIEF oF STAFF, 
November 23,1951. 
Brig. Gen. Hucnu B. Hester, 
United States Army (Retired). 

Dear GENERAL HESTER: Now that you have 
retired from the Army after 34 years of faith- 
ful and valuable service to the Nation, I want 
to express to you in some measure my deep 
appreciation for all you have done and my 
warm good wishes for the future. 

Your personal contributions during your 
long career have been in keeping with our 
highest military traditions, and although it is 
not possible here to mention all of the posi- 
tions of responsibility you have filled so capa- 
bly, I do want to note some of your posts of 
trusts. We were indeed fortunate to have 
had an officer of your ability to serve in so 
many important posts in the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, including. that of 
Deputy Chief Quartermaster, here in Wash- 
ington just prior to and during the early days 
of World War II. 

Written into your record are the accounts 
of your distinguished service in various im- 
portant staff and command positions in the 
Supply Service, Southwest Pacific Area. Your 
subsequent assignment as Chief of the Food 
and Agriculture Branch of the. Economics 
Division in the Office of Military Government 
of Germany was but further evidence of the 
Army’s faith and confidence in you. For your 
performance of these duties, you won not 
only our own admiration but that of our 
allies as well. 

Later, as military attaché in Australia, your 
forceful initiative and broad experience were 
again particularly valuable. Throughout 
these and your more recent assignment as 
commanding general of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, you continued to dis- 
play the thorough professional knowledge 
and untiring devotion to duty which have 
always characterized your career. As you 
review your splendid record, you may well 
take pride in the achievements which it rep- 
resents, and I congratulate you upon it. 

May you find in your retirement an abun- 
dance of happiness and the continued suc- 
cess which you so richly deserve. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LAWTON COLLINS. 


THE MEANING OF THE SPUTNIK 
(By Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester) 
What are some of the real reasons for our 
falling behind the Russians in the race of 
history? 
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First, we have dized ourselves into 
believing that nothing significant could be 
produced by the Communist system—that all 
observable advances in the Soviet have been 
the result of espionage or luck. Every com- 
petent student of the Soviet Union, of course, 
has known that this was not true. . 

Second, under the 
we have woven a curtain of conformity at 


the cost of driving many of our outstanding’ 


scientists and technologists from Govern- 
ment service and preventing others from 
joining. While the case of Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer is the most celebrated, it is by no 
means an isolated one. 

The third important reason for our lag 
is organizational. Hitler was confronted 
with the same problem and failed to solve it. 
The defense unification act simply failed to 
unify. Instead of merging the old War and 
Navy Departments into a single Department 


of Defense as planned, the present unifica- . 


tion act actually provides for 4 Secretaries 
(Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force) in- 
stead of the 2 (War and Navy) before its 
enactment. It also provides for 5 Chiefs of 
Staff: (Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
a Chief of Staff each for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps) instead of 2 (Army and Navy) earlier. 

The most important reason of all for our 
reverses, however, is probably the kind of 
thinking which believes that all progress, 
including scientific, must be achieved 
through jungle competition, This philoso- 
phy has dominated both the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations. It is difficult 
to see how any greater expenditure of funds 
would have produced greater results under 
this competitive system. It is not difficult at 
all, however, to:see how the pooling of all 
our available scientific knowledge and know- 
how in a major cooperative effort might have 
produced more favorable results earlier and 
at greatly reduced costs. Certainly inter- 
service rivalry and business competition 
have produced less favorable results at 
greatly increased costs. And it might prove 
useful to ask why the military services were 
concerned with the missile or satellite pro- 
grams at all, other than to set-forth the 
operational characteristics of the missiles 
required and the quantities of each necessary 
for defense. 

The President was obviously correct when 
he asserted that sputtering sputnik had not 
reduced our national security one iota. 
Knowledge of a thing in itself never increases 
its danger. What he failed to point out was 
that the United States had no security before 
sputnik began to sputter and that the Soviet 
Union has had none before or since. And 
what is more, the United States crash pro- 
gram now demanded by all the propaganda 
medium will add exactly zero to this non- 
existent world security, though it may. of 


~ course be useful in getting the American ex- 


ploration-of-space program out of the 
bureaucratic dumps where it now so dis- 
gracefully reposes. But putting aside for the 
moment the marvelous and revolutionary 
chalienge of this new dimension in man’s 


, enterprise, and limiting our discussion en- 
tirely to the weapon potential of these new 


gadgets, can we not understand that what 
the scientists of one polar power can and do 
produce now, the others can and will produce 
s00n?, 

An intensification of the arms race is not 
what is required now to increase our secur- 
ity. The history of all arms races between 
great powers proves this, for they have 
always led to war. This one will prove no 
exception, but it will be different in that the 
whole of Western civilization will be de- 
stroyed instead of only partially as before. 
For the first time in human history, the 
farms and factories, homes, schools, and 
churches and all people everywhere will be in 
the front line if war comes again. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles was stating only 
a half-truth when he said at his Washington 


guise of security needs - 


April 14 
conference, October 16, that the Soviet 
would have “no privileged sari te 

in any war with Turkey. He should have: 

added, neither will the United Mtge 

Europe, or North Africa, for they too 

have no place to hide. This is the 

saeaniny of Sputhning qpyeee tO Ms 4nd OA 
everywhere. 


It no longer-serves any useful purpose to ca 


debate who or what started the cold war; or 
why, when, or where it was initiated. It is 
an evil thing and must be liquidated. It 
should be permissible, also, to declare that 
expressions such as “balance of power,” “po- 
sitions of strength,” and “power politics 
have lost all rational meaning. They are 
anachronisms tn the A and H age and must. 
be discarded. x 
As possible useful contributions to a new 
approach, the following suggestions are pre- 
sented. First, the President should resume 
discussions with the top leaders of the 
great powers. The United Nations head.” 


quarters offers the proper place for such a ia 
meeting, with the President of the United © 


States in the role of host. 

Second, the United States should promote 
instead of oppose the universalization of the 
United Nations. At this great forum all 
voices should be heard, not just those na- 
tions we or any other people may a 
rarily approve, 

Third, 
should discard its pious attitude about rec- 
ognition of those regimes actually in control 
of the uments of power in other coun- 
tries. Whether the. leaders of any nation, 
great or small, meet or fail to meet in their 
official conduct high standards of personal 


Ed 


the United States Government. & 


} 


x 


probity is largely a matter of who keeps the ~ 
scorecards. : 


Fourth, the United States should sponsor’ 
and support a vast economic development 
program under the auspices of the United , 
Nations in order to eliminate the worst fea- 
tures of poverty now smothering freedom — 


in many lands. It is believed this could be» 
accomplished at much less cost than with 


unilateral aid, now largely military in char- — 
acter, 
Finally, the United States should assume 


a 


leadership of negotiations designed to re- 


move restrictions on international trade and 
travel. There is certainly no longer any 
valid evidence to support the thesis that re- 
strictions on trade with Communist coun-— 
tries have retarded, or will in the future 
delay, their scientific and technical progress. - 
But there is ample evidence to support the 
belief that these restrictions have increased 
the poverty of the world’s masses and the © 
burdens of those nations we would convince _ 
of the superiority of the capitalist system. 

It is worth repeating over and over again, 
I believe, that the real enemies of man are — 
poverty, ignorance, and bigotry; that wars — 
and preparations for war increase these; — 
and that totalitarianism in whatever form — 
is more often than not the symptom rather — 
than the cause of man’s maladies. 


emphasizes the importance of and necessity — 
for man’s continuous search for permanent 
peace, the grand design of which must ever. 
remain a federation of the world and a par- 
liament of man. 


Canadian Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLYV. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, there is much about the recent 


Mr. 


persistent sputterizig of sputnik merely fe- — 
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marks the following informative article 


from the current issue of the New 
p pepublic: 
CANADIAN CONSERVATION 
nada population is about 16.5 million, 


ace 
een ek Se ener Its recession is 


| serious. Here is how it is meeting the crisis. 


$300 
million into low-cost housing loans (the 
equivalent of $3 billion in the United States 


- sguivales :10 population ratio. It has pladged 


$67 million in new Federal grants to the 
_ provinces ,United States equivalent, $670 mil- 
' Von). It has cut the auto excise tax from 


_ 0 percent to 7.5 percent (the United States 


_ gions, and cut 


auto excise is unchanged at 10 percent). It 
hhas also increased old age and veterans’ pen- 
income taxes $146 
“million (United States equivalent, $1.46 bil- 
lion). That’s tax-cutting, and it’s just 
started. Washington’s next move is even 


_ more vital to Canada than Ottawa’s. “What 
_ makes it worse is,” Business Week quotes a 
_ Toronto economist as saying, “Americans are 


characteristically too late in using monetary 
and fiscal remedies to end a recession.” 

' As to the Canadian election, you know that 
the Conservatives won a landslide—209 seats 
in Commons out of a possible 265. The title 


_ Conservative is ironic, although it is true 


_ fenbaker 


that businessmen generally supported Die- 
(in the hope of tariffs 
against the United States). But the cali- 
. bration of the world’s political parties is way 
' to the left of America’s (the most conserva- 
‘tive democracy on earth). A Canadian Con- 
servative is a radical New Dealer in the Uni- 


_. ted States idom. Here are some things which 


the new Canadian Tory Party backs: main- 


eS 


1 


ute 


tain Canadas present busi- 
nesses—Dominion radio, ship lines, raliroads 
and the like; - radically increased govern- 
“ment intervention in other private enter- 
_ prise—more government support for farms, 
fisheries, smiall business, hydroelectric and 

os ‘steam plants; broaden. and extend social wel- 
_ fare services, including the new hospital in- 
_ surance; and now a great northern n 
program. No wonder few United States 
newspapers like to discuss what’s going on 
in the great neighborhood to the north. 


A Bigger National Debt Won't Make Us 


Richer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


in the record of the New Deal experiments 
along this line ean be cited to justify the 
belief that unbalanced budgets create pros- 
perity. 

Only last November a congressional joint 
committée held hearings on Federal expendi- 
ture policy for economic growth and stability. 
One of the panelists invited to testify was 
Dr. Paul B. Trescott, of Kenyon College, a 


‘specialist in the history of Federal fiscal pol- 


icy. His figures are interesting. 

Beginning with 1931 and ending with 1940, 
we had 10 straight deficits in our annual 
budgets. Over the same period, the propor- 
tion of the labor force which was unem- 
ployed started with 16 percent—this Janu- 
ary, by comparison, showed less than 7 per- 
cent—and ended at 15 percent. In between, 
the unemployed average rose as high as 25 
percent in 1933 and was never lower than 
12 percent (1937). 

The highest prewar budget was in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, when we 
spent $9,600,000,000. This, of course, looks 
like chickenfeed today, so it is possible to 
argue that deficit financing was not tried on 
the grandiose Keynesian scale. 

During the war, from 1942 to 1945, inclu- 
sive, the budget averaged $88 billion per 
year. That sum included the staggering costs 
of the war. With those items omitted, to- 
day’s budget is not far behind. 

While it is true that unemployment van- 
ished after 1942 and was replaced by a labor 
scarcity, it is also true that the needs of the 
armed services withdrew, at one time or 
another, a total of 14 million people from 
the civilian labor force. War conditions 
hardly made an accurate test of the theory. 
Still, the spending was enormous, and the 
deficits were tmmense, so the temptation 
is to’find a link between prodigal expendi- 
tures and a Boom. 

A few other figures may suggest caution. 
During a shooting war, it would be neces- 

to spend whatever is needed to insure 
victory, without regard to ordinary prudent 
considerations of the value of balanced 
budgets. This can stimulate a false pros- 
perity, the kind once referred to as “fool's 
gold” by F. D. Roosevelt. But it also results 
in price inflation, with all its sad effects on 
people with fixed or rleatively stabilized in- 
comes. 

The War of 1812 brought about a rise of 
50 percent in wholesale-price levels; the 
Civil War boosted the same index 100 per- 
cent; World War I accounted for a 60-percent 
increase, and World War IT, in spite of much 
tighter controls, saw a 35-percent increase. 

All these facts are a matter of record. 
The advocates of deficit financing ought to 
warn the people that they are offering a 
temporary painkiller which has disagree- 
able aftereffects. 


Future Farmers Fear Results of Cut in 
Dairy Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, just 
before the recess I received a resolution 


ers Club of Poynette High School. These 
young, prospective farmers are under- 


Geek Soeubving der tli during the pest 
several years. 
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One of the greatest strengths of the 
American way of life is the opportunity 
it has offered to young people like these 
to become independent farm owner op- 
erators. That is the career these young 
people want to choose for themselves. 
But they see their hopes being chiseled 
away as farm prices are weakened fur- 
ther and further. 

Mr. President, I think it is appro- 
priate, indeed, to listen for awhile to 
our youth—who must like with the deci- 
sions we will make today—in regard to 
legislation that so gravely concerns the 
entire future of dairying. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution I have 
received from these future farmers be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
so that other Members of Congress can 
benefit from this prophetic voice of our 
Nation’s future. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C: 

Dear Sir: We, the future farmers of Co- 
Tumbia County, are opposed to Benson’s plan 
of lowering milk prices. In order for us to 
keep on producing milk we must receive the 
same amount or more of money for our milk. 
We are small farmers that depend on selling 
milk for a living. 

We want Benson to limit the production 
of milk coming from large dairies. Then 
the surplus would decrease and the small 
farmer would profit. 

We feel lowering the milk prices would 
not be the fairest answer to this problem. 
But cutting production of large dairies would 
still give them some profit. The small farmer 
would also profit, not too much more, but 
there would always be more if this plan 
worked out. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARILYN MCQUEEN, 
LOUISE STOLTENBERG, 
Mary McFarRLAaNE, 
JEROME PETERSON, 
DovucLas WaAuGH, 
WESLEY BLAckK, 

Poynette High School, Poynette, Wis. 


Presidents Versus the King’s English 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from This 
Week magazine: 

PRESIDENTS VERSUS THE KING'S ENGLISH 
(By Bergen Evans) 

When President Eisenhower used the word 
“finalize” in his state of the Union message, 
it set off a clamor among grammarians, both 
professional and amateur, from coast to coast. 

Columnists, editorial writers, and teachers 
pounced on the unlucky word, labeling it 
“nonexistent,” “hideous,” “atrocious,” and 
“meaningless.” 

The vehemence of these attacks probably 
surprised the President. The word “final- 
ized” has been in daily use in business and 
Government offices of this country for a 
number of years. And in this era of the 
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organization man, when few people make 
important decisions wholly by themselves, it 
serves a useful purpose beyond such words 
as “finish,” “complete,” or “conclude.” 

President Eisenhower can take comfort 
from the fact that he is merely the latest in a 
long line of United States Presidents whose 
grammar has enraged the purists. 

Just after the Revolution, for example, Eng- 
lishmen loved to poke fun at the leaders 
of the new Nation. In 1787, Thomas Jef- 
ferson drew a blast from “The European 
Magazine and London Review” for his use 
of the word “belittle” in his “Notes on the 
State of Virginia.” 

“What an expression,” shuddered the Re- 
view. “It may be an elegant one in Vir- 
ginia, and even perfectly intelligible; but 
for our part, all we cam do is to guess at 
its meaning. For shame, Mr. Jefferson.” 

Were Jefferson around today, he’d be 
pleased to find his word in excellent repute 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Andrew Jackson was the first President to 
bring the language of the common man into 
the White House. His blunt colloquialisms 
sent the literary purists of his day into wails 
of protest. 

Among the many linquistic crimes ascribed 
to Jackson was the origination of the slang 
expression “O. K.” This was alleged by politi- 
cal enemies to be Jacksen’s benighted ab- 
breviation for “oll Korrect.” Actually, Jack- 
son was thoroughly literate and an excellent 
stylist. In The American Language, H. L. 
Mencken traces “O. K.” te at least nine other 
sources, including the Choctaw Indian word 
“oke hoke” signifying “Yes, it is.” 

MAN OF GOOD CHEER 


Lincoln attracted almost as much bitter 
protest, especially during the early days of 
his tenure, when he was addicted to such 
pronunciations as “cheer” for “chair,’”’ and 
“seegar’’ for “cigar.” As he became more 
aware of the harsh scrutiny accorded his 
every utterance, he became more cautious. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who made the 
President’s English a subject of almost uni- 
versal attention. Among the words and 
phrases he is credited with either coining 
or foisting on the public are “malefactors 
of great wealth,” “weasel words,” “pussy- 
footer,” “square deal,” “lunatic fringe,” and 
“muckraker.” In 1904 he lost the English- 
teacher vote by writing Yale’s Thomas R. 
Lounsbury that he approved of the split in- 
finitive. 

Even so conscientious a purist as Woodrow 
Wilson was taken to task for his use of such 
phrases as “we must get a move on,” “that 
is going some,” and his pronounciation of 
“ornery” for “ordinary.” 

Warren G. Harding, whose grammar regu- 
larly inspired blasts from H. L. Mencken, ad- 
vocated the return of the country to a condi- 
tion of “normalcy’’—a word not then present 
in Wester’s. But P. S., it’s there now. 

Though the word “normaicy” flourished 
even before Harding was born, the legend 
persists that it sprang full grown from his 
nomination speech. 

Harding was also roasted by Mencken for 
his use of the “one-he” combination (as in 
“one does as he wishes’’), but this time the 
President was iftgmediately vindicated: a 
greup of 29 philologians took a vote on the 
usage. Twenty-two found it acceptable 
English. 

THE LANGUAGE PROSPERS 


Despite purists’ moans, a presidential im- 
purity of speech becomes less offensive by the 
very fact that he used it. Like Harding’s 
“normalcy,” Eisenhower’s “finalize” is dic- 
tionary bound—it’s already in the below-the- 
line section of Webster’s Unabridged. 

The best course is to let the purists: howl. 
They have been grousing throughout our his- 
tory while about them the language has pros- 
pered—often with an assist from the Presi- 
dent. 
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A Policy for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Abbott K. Hamilton, of Salisbury, Conn., 
formerly Director of the Office of In- 
dustrial Resources, ICA, has recently de- 
livered an address entitled “A Policy for 
America: Destruction, Survival, or Crea- 
tion?” 

I am impressed with much of what Mr. 
Hamilton has to say, and I ask unani- 





mous consent that excerpts from his © 


address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A PoLiIcy FOR AMERICA: DESTRUCTION, SUR- 
VIVAL, OR CREATION? 


(Address by Abbott K. Hamilten) 


The Soviet Communist state has been in 
existence for over 40 years and during that 
time its threat to western civilization has 
been increasing with ever-growing strength. 
Its victories and conquests of peoples are 
numerous and well known to us all. Dur- 
ing this same period of time we have wit- 
nessed the decline in world leadership and 
influence and strength of such important 
represéntatives of our western civilization as 
Holland, Germany, France, and Great Britain. 

This change has happened so gradually 
during our busy and preoccupied lives that 
in reality we are not fully conscious of the 
great change in world conditions that has 
taken place in this relatively short span of 
time. And this change will continue with- 
out any substantial interruption unless we 
and our Government leaders view what has 
happened in its proper perspective, determine 
the cause and then develop a positive pro- 
gram for dealing with the situation. 

Russia’s success and extension of influence 
has been due either to the soundness and ap- 
peal of the Communist ideology, and its 
strength and ability to promote that ideology 
throughout the world or, on the other hand, 
Russia's conquests have been due to the 
failure on the part of the free world to ade- 
quately and aggressively lead from its natural 
strength to promote the spiritual, moral, gnd 
economic values to which it is dedicated and 
by which we are attempting to live. 

Addressing myself to these two alternatives, 
I am convinced that no nation of peoples, 
now under the dominance or control of 
Russia, sought that position or embraced 
communism because they were impressed 
with that ideology or because of what it had 
to offer. On the contrary, communism's suc- 
cess is, in some instances, because it has 
been imposed on peoples through force and 
in others it has been accepted by a people 
because they were not happy with their then 
existing way of life and no other alternative 
had been offered to them. In other words, a 
vacuum existed and Russia moved in. 
We did not. ; 

Why are we having trouble in the Middle 
East, Russia’s latest area of penetration? 
Why is Egypt leaning towards communism? 
The answer lies in the fact that another 
vacuum existed and Russia has capitalized 
on the destitution of the Egyptian people 
and the personal ambitions of Nasser. 
Don’t overlook the fact that the 
state in which the people of Egypt is 
after many years of intimate association 
with the free Western world. Senator Hum- 
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purer, after his return last year from 

said and I quote: “As an can, the 
one thing that struck me most was the 
abject poverty of the masses of people who 
live in the old Cairo areas. It was a really 
shocking and touching experience for me, 
I drove through those areas and walked 
through some of the streets, and to see God’s 
children in such misery, in such poverty, and 
at times, in such filth was almost more than 
one could stand.” The people of Egypt feel 
that they have not benefited from their 
affiliation with the West and conclude they 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by playing with Russia. The unhappy state 
of mind of the people is the most im- 
portant reason for Egypt’s pro-Communist 
leaning because ifthe circumstances of the 
people were really improving through a long- 
term constructive program, which we are 
best qualified to carry out, Nasser and Rus- 
sia will be powerless. 

Here is a case, typical of other areas in 
the world, where, because of substandard 
conditions, Russia, with offensive strategy, 
conquers another nation. The vacuum ex- 
isted, the ground was fertile, the people un- 
happy; we were inept and so Russia moved 
in. 

This prompts me to pose the question: 
Why is the United States losing in its con- 
flicts with Russia when America is the most 
powerful Nation in the world and the creator 
and possessor of those things which the 
vast. majority of millions throughout the 
world seek, and I refer, of course, to certain 
spiritual and material values. Some of the 
answers are as follows: 

1. Because of our great power and ma- 
terial strength we have become over-con- 
fident. . 

2. The great mass of our people have be- 
come more conscious of our rights and 
privileges than of our obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. , 

3. Because this country has never expe- 
rienced the physical destruction of war, we 
still can’t comprehend the almost complete 
destruction of our cities and casualties of 
40 million people in the first 12 hours of 
a nuclear attack. 

4. Our people and our Government still 
feel that most problems, in foreign fields, 
can be solved by. spending our dollars in- 
stead of applying vigorously our ability and 
\nowledge. .This country was made strong 
and that which we have inherited was cre- 
ated by people of courage and ability with- 
out dollars, without wealth. The spirit 
and determination of the early pioneers who 
created, let, moved forward, and thought 
positively are the factors which built the 
foundation of the great country which is 
ours today. ° 

These are some of the reasons for Rus- 
sia’s Victories but the title of the subject 
which we are discussing tonight is: ‘What 
United States Economic Policy for Sur- 
vival.” Webster defines the word “survival” 
as “one that survives or remains after others 
of its kind have disappeared.” The word 
“survive” is “to remain alive, to continue to 
exist.” This definition reminds me of 
statements made by many of Government 
leaders from both political parties who, 
when speaking on foreign policy, etc., em- 
phasize the importance of the defense of 
our country and the security of this Nation. 
The word “secure” means “to free from 
care, fear, doubt, or anxiety—to make care- 
free or overconfident.” These words are 
being correctly used and illustrate quite 
accurately the negative thinking of this 
Nation and some of its leaders on the prob- 
lems and opportunities that face us today. 
We are a rich Nation and people and want 
to hold on to what we have. We are think- 
terms of “protecting” instead of 
"In contrast, the men and 


ing 
foe founded our Nation had noth- 


en who 
and, with determination, moved for- 
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ward to create and develop much of what 


we enjoy today. 

The thinking of many of our young peo- 
ple seeking jobs, after graduating from 
school and college, place greater emphasis 
on security and less on opportunity. By 
these examples I have tried to describe the 
jack of positive thinking that prevails in 
this country and its effect on-the foreign 
policy of our Nation. 

On the other hand, Russia, an under- 
developed and backward nation as recently 
as the end of World War I, has, under the 
dominance of ruthless leaders, moved for- 
ward to attain that which it did not have. 
It has not subscribed to the policy of de- 
fense because it had nothing to defend in 
strength. However these were the things 
it wanted and could only obtain by a posi- 
tive, affirmative policy. Russia has been 
consistent in following such a policy even 
though its methods and objectives have 
been condemned by the free world. In spite 
of great lack of developed material strength, 
Russia, by remaining constantly on the 
offensive, has made very great strides for- 
ward in a short space of time. 

At times our method for combating the 
Russian menace has been to preach or pre- 
dict the overthrow of communism from with- 
in, to constantly describe Russia as weak and 
therefore to minimize our danger. As late 
as only &@ few months ago, Secretary Dulles, 
in a meeting with congressional leaders, em- 
phasized the internal weakness of Russia 
because they only had 100,000 cars on the 
road compared to our over 50 miillion. A 
wise antagonist will always overestimate his 
adversary’s strength and accordingly be pre- 
pared, but the road to sure defeat is to mini- 
mize the power of your opposition. _ 

On March 2 on television, Dr. Edward Tel- 
ler of nuclear fame and father of the hydro- 
gen bomb said that in the technical and 
scientific field after World War II in 1945 
we were far ahead of Russia. Presently, 
he said, Russia has caught up to us and at 


- the rate we are both going, Russia will be 


far ahead of us by 1970. In contrast to Mr. 
Dulles’ statement, I subscribe to the impli- 
cations of Dr. Teller’s remarks. 

In brief, I have tried to convey that the 
tenuous position we now find ourselves in 
vis-a-vis Russia, in spite of our greater ma- 
terial and spiritual , has been be- 
cause of the offensive strategy of Russia as 
opposed to our philosophy of defense. — 

I am sure that most of us subscribe to 
the policy that we will never use our rnilitary 
might te start a war by launching an attack 
against another nation. Our military 
strength should be maintained at the high- 
est level to deter attack and, should attack 
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not feeling qualified in the first category I 
shall attempt to address myself to the eco- 
nomic phase. 

The root of the trouble in the world today 
is.economic. It is the underdeveloped state in 
which hundreds of millions of people all over 
the world find themselves with respect to 
health, education, and the basic economic 
facts of life. They are rising up, seeking 
freedom and independence and a better way 
of life. And therein lies our greatest 
strength. Our economy is the strongest the 
world. has ever seen. It was created and 
continues to be expanded by men and women 
of experience and competence and the time 
has come when a positive program should 
be formulated to bring to bear on these eco- 
nomic conditions in the world the ability and 
inherent pioneering strength of the people 
who have helped to make this country the 
power it is today, and the leader it must be 
tomorrow. 

Our present foreign aid operation in no 
way qualifies for such a program. Its inef- 
fectiveness in dealing with the heart of the 
world’s economic problem is due to: 

1. The extremely limited scope of the 
policy controlling that operation. 

2. The unqualified management in charge. 

3. The excessive reliance on dollars appro- 
priated and spent rather than on results ob- 
tained. 

4. The adherence to Government pro- 
cedure at the expense of substance. In this 


‘connection, may I say that the success and 


accomplishments of such a world economic 
operation are controlled in direct ratio to the 
extent to which experienced management 
and skilled personnel are responsible for and 
participate in its execution. Dollars are 
merely one of the important tools required 
by qualified ement for the proper exe- 
cution of such an undertaking. 

Instead, my proposal is as follows: 

1. I recommend that under the leadership 
of the United States a world economic of- 
fensive should be instituted, limited in no 
way as to time and having as its objective the 
development of the world’s resources accom- 
panied by a continuing rise in the standard 
of living of the world’s population. As to 
time I am thinking in terms of 100 years. 

2. The major role of the United States 
Government will be to give leadership to 
such a policy and to create the proper in- 
vestment climate in foreign lands. 

3. Because of the importance of this policy 
to world peace and world development, the 
responsibility for its operation~ should be 
placed under the authority of a new cabinet 
position, Secretary for World Economic De- 
velopment. 

4. The overall policy controlling such an 
operation will recognize at the outset that 
its continuing success and expansion will 
have a twofold purpose: (a) the gradual 
elimination of substandard conditions 
throughout the world which will result in 
the defeat of communism and (b) through a 
marked increase in world trade, a dynamic 
rise to new plateaus in the American econ- 
omy. Our export business in 1957 was 21 bil- 
lion with imports of 13 billion. A proper 
comprehension of the world development 
which I am urging should contemplate, as a 
realistic objective for our foreign trade, a 
figure of 200 billion in exports and 130 billion 
of imports, 10 times the present figure. In 
this connection, bear in mind that the con- 
structive development of the world will 
harness or create new consumers to the ex- 
tent of over I billion people. 

5. While the American Government will 
give the leadership for this policy, the major 
responsibility for its execution will be borne 
by the various segments of our economy com- 
prising industry, agriculture, private capital, 
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the field of education and the medical pro- 
fession. 

6. The successful execution of such a vast 
operation requires strict adherence to the 
sound economic policies by which all success- 
ful business is conducted. 

7. Only to the extent that private interests 


in these fields cannot operate or carry the 
responsibility will Government participate or 


. assume the responsibility, and then only 


if sound economic standards are met. 


8. American leadership-of such a far- 
reaching and dynamic policy shall eneour- 
age any and all nations to participate sub- 
ject to thefr adhering to the basic objec- 
tives and standards. In this connection, I 
submit that even in Russia, as the health, 
education and economic standards rise so will 
the fealty to communism decline. 


9. The organization comprising the office 
of the Secretary for World Economic Devel- 
opment, including the secretary himself, 
shall be composed of men and women quali- 
fied by education and long time successful 
experience and therefore drawn from the 
specific fields involved ‘and at the highest 
levels. 

Bear in mind, as we are now going, we face 
world annihilation. We are now in a great- 
er emergency than we were in the midst of 
World War II. This factor and the great 
benefits to be derived for American business 
and agriculture will guarantee the active 
support and participation of all private in- 
terests In our economy. 

10. We are now in a business recession; 
our standing in the world has suffered a 
marked ‘decline since World War II; Russia's 
influence has spread. For these three rea- 
sons and in order to dramatically emphasize 
to the maximum the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of such a policy, the President, with 
the approval of Congress, should call to 
Washington several hundred of the coun- 
try’s top leaders from all segments of our 
economy in order to inform them and 
therefore the rest of the world of this coun- 
try’s decision and the part that the fields 
of health, education, agriculture, industry, 
and private capital must play in the execu- 
tion of this vast program. 

Such a meeting will have an immediate 
and electrifying effect on our own economy 
and our standing in the world. It will be 
the first step to be taken to wrest the initi- 
ative from the Soviet. 

In closing, may I say that this country 
has never failed when called upon to do a 
job. The people of America will rise as high 
as leadership requires. 

The job is big but the opportunity to move 
ahead and not just survive is greater. Let 
us hope that leadership in this country, and 
it must come from this country, is as great 
in vision, courage, and ability as the chal- 
lenge and opportunity “demands, . 





Remedies for Education: Respect for 
Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14,1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago Adlai Stevenson delivered an address 
to the United Parents Associations on 
the problems confronting our educa- 
tional system. With unusual eloquence 
and~ insight, Mr. Stevenson placed his 
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finger squarely on the crux of the 
problem. 

The main body of this speech was 
adaptéd as an article which appeared in 
the April 6 issue of the New York Times 
Sunday magazine. Needless to say, I 
commend it to our colleagues. 

The article follows: 

DvaL EDUCATION PROBLEM: SCHOOL AND 

HomeE 


(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 


Our national self-esteem has recently re- 
ceived some rude shocks. We had been living 
in what has been called the illusion of Amer- 
ican omnipotence. Suddenly realizing that 
it may not after all be universally true that 
my pop can lick your pop, we are reacting 
now with a mixture of wounded pride, jittery 
apprehension and frenzied determination to 
disprove the illusion. - 

Part of this determination centers on the 
launching pads at Cape Canaveral. There 
has been a sudden decision that our missile 
development is inadequate. 

Part of it centers in the classrooms of our 
schools. There has been a sudden decision 
that our educational system is inadequate. 

It is obvious, and not very gratifying, that 
these decisions result not from self-examina- 
tion and self-criticism but from what has 
happened in Russia. 

It is fashionable to say that the Russian 
educational system is better than ours. But 
is it true, They set out todoone job. They 
have done it. But education has for us a 
fundamentally different purpose and obliga- 
tion, an infinitely harder task. Keeping up 
with the Russians would be for us the worst 
form of defeatism, of false emphasis, of idola- 
trous worship of irrelevant standards. 

Russian sputniks will not help us answer 
the question of the quality of education we 
should seek. That kind of ‘stimulus could 
at most spur us to an unbalanced effort to 
produce scientists, and scientists alone. It 
would not give us either the sustained pop- 
ular pressure we need to secure educational 
progress or the basis for the judgments we 
must make about the quality of our teaching. 

There is a much more searching set of 
questions we must ask ourselves. 

Why is it that we only became fully aware 
of our schools’ shortcomings when we were 
compelled to compare them with the educa- 
tional system of a totalitarian dictatorship? 

What became of our own standards? 

What standards have led us to put the 
giossy frills and extras of our abundant way 
-of life ahead of our children’s education? 
And why have we put the no-shift automo- 
bile ahead of abolishing the 2-shift school. 

Why is it that today, with more than 5 
million men and women unemployed, with 
slack resources in steel, and with a crying 
need for tens of thousands of new school- 
rooms, we aren’t movfng immediately to use 
these resources to fill these needs? 

We don’t lack the. means. What's the 
matter? , 

There have been, I think, 2 difficulties. 

One is that there has been no mobilization, 
no resounding, irresistible affirmation of our 
heartfelt desire for a better education for 
our children. This is the difficulty a de- 
mocracy faces while a dictatorship does not, 
and it is the difficulty that consumers—who 
are eseentially unorganized—always face in 
their competition with producers. We can- 
not easily translate into group action our 
decision to have the educational system we 
want and can pay for. 

And the impact of the Soviet challenge 
may wear off, I fear. An upswing in our 
economy will return, and consumer pressure 
fot a myriad of things, useful, useless, ur- 
gent, trivial, will return, too. Without. pro- 
found change in national attitude schools 
and their needs will slide away again, down 
our national scale of priorities, behind the 
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automobile and the refrigerator, recreation 
and travel, liquor and cosmetics, and behind 
even the recent horror in women's styles. 
We shall be back in the fantasy world spend- 
ing more on advertising to the American 
people than on trying to educate them. 

But the second difficulty is in a sense 
more basic, and one we must charge squarely 
to ourselves. The softness which has crept 
into our educational system is a reflection 
of something much broader, of a national 
complacency if you will, of a confusion of 
the priorities of the body, the mind and the 
spirit. 

The imperative today, in my judgment, is 
that we reassert—so that every person in 
this country is not left in any doubt about 
it—every man and woman, every politician, 
yes, and @évery teacher and every child—our 
conviction that children’s needs have first 
priority over all other civilian wants. . 

We have lacked, I fear, the deep inner 
conviction that education in its broadest 
sense unlocks the door of our future, and 
that it gives us the tools without which the 
pursuit of happiness becomes a hollow chas- 
ing after triviality, a mindless boredom re- 
lieved only by the stimulus of sensational- 
ism or quenched with a tranquilizer pill. 

A British writer recently defined this frag- 
mented mass mind as one of sensation with- 
out commitment. And this behind the 
problems of school building and equipment, 
of classrooms and laboratories, of staffs ade- 
quately recruited and paid—this seems to 
me to be the deepest educational challenge 
of all. 

In fact, I doubt whether we shall ever lick 
the physical problems of education until we 
have, as a Nation, recovered our sense of 
what the educational process has to be, and 
our respect for the disciplines and ardors 
which it entails. We need more than sput- 
niks without and recessions within to pro- 
vide a steady, enlightened pressure for better 
education. 

So we must reassert our respect for the 
disciplines and orders that are part of what 
education really means. 

And we must make it clear that the goal 
of education is to teach western man not 
just to survive but to triumph, not just to 
defend himself but to make man and the 
world what God intended them to be. 

What are the elements of the dedicated 
purpose and the wise and searching faith 
which are essential to restore the true 
meaning of education in America? 

I believe, in the first place, that we must 
recover the element of quality in our tradi- 
tional pursuit of equality. We must not, in 
opening our schools to everyone, confuse the 
idea that all should have equal chance with 
the notion that all have equal endowments. 

Nor is it healthy to discern a hint of priv- 
ilege and pretension in those whose intel- 
lectual abilities are outstanding. Ideals of 
excellence are not unknown to us. ‘Those 
who excel in sports, in the arts, in adven- 
ture, are accorded that rare pleasure of the 
human mind—the pleasure of admiration. 
We must now, I believe, extend this ideal of 
excellence and teach our young people, 
indeed sometimes ourselves, to respect, to 
relish what is in Yact the rarest of all our 
national resources—mental capacity and 
intellectual grasp. 

And pray let there be no more derision 
of the nonconformists; rather let them be 
encouraged to speak their minds, to criticize 
and question. The deprecation of intelli- 
gence, the ridicule of the intellectual, has 
been too often the stock in trade of dema- 
gogs and the easy fashion of our times. 
If the sputniks have helped in any measure 
toward in this respect we may yet 
live to hail chev as an educational 
reformer. But the change will not last if tt 
is merely external. Respect for excellence— 
an idea which we can confidently draw from 


spect we must learn for ourselves. 

The next confusion I would point to {fs 
the confusion of the free with the free ang 
easy. The men who founded this Republic 
sought to do away with the external disci. 
plines of oppression. They did not for one 
moment believe in doing away with disci. 


pline as such. They believed rather in the — 


power of inner discipline, of conscience ang 
of rational restraint to replace the con.- 
straints of royal or class government. 2 

It is dangerously easy to move imper- 
ceptibly from the ideal of free choice to 
thé tyranny of the easy way out. “Let the 
child set his own pace” has a delusively 
democratic swing to it. 

And too often, I think, the elective sys. 
tem permits the student to evade the sub- 
jects which will tax his powers. Those who 
would dedicate their choice to harder, 
tougher studies find themselves cut off from 
a@ gay, carefree group who are likely to re- 
gard the working student as different. The 
pressures around him won’t sustain his de- 
cision to work. He is made to feel an out- 
sider. 

The tragedy of this lies precisely in its 
misunderstanding of true human fulfill- 
ment. There can be no real happiness with- 
out full commitment, no tasting of the 
deepest pleasures without the effort and the 
training needed to make oneself respon- 
sive to these higher delights. ‘Students ~ 
glimpse these truths in certain fields. No 
one makes the team without hard training. 
Yet often there is no steady pressure of 
conviction to show our students that, in 
every field of endeavor it is effort, responsi- 
bility, the commitment of mind and energy 
that bring with them comparable achieve- 
ment and satisfactions. & 

There is much talk in the world today of 
the uncommitted peoples—meaning the 
masses of Asia and Africa who will not take 
sides. I sometimes wonder whether there 
are not more uncommitted people here in 
our very midst—people bound by no ideal, 
warmed by no vision, impelled by no ambi- 
tion, strengthened by no discipline, and, alas, 
unlit by any joy. 

If once more we could restore the link in 
our children’s minds between the™happiness 
that is their birthright and the ardor, dis- 
ciples, and responsibility that must lie in its 
pursuit, I feel we should have remade the 
foundations upon which all true education 
rests. I do not believe all our physical pro- 
grams for education, however essential, will 
have their true effect without this under- 
ye change of heart. 

e hear about adjusting to life. Of 
course. But what is life today? If this 
means a child’s learning to live easily with 
the other: members of his family and the 


-rest of the people in the block, fitting 


smoothly into his environment, his church, 
feeling at ease with the people he sees from 
day to day, then I think we have drawn the 
circle dangerously small. For distance and 
time and space have shrunk; life is never 
again going to be a local island for any man 
or woman in the world. 

Looking ahead for the long pull—not just 
to missiles and rockets—the American prob- 
lem in education is to prepare citizens not 
merely to live in American society, but to 
live in an America caught up inextricably in 
an evolving world community, which, in 
turn, is seized by both technological and po- 
litical revolution. ' 

This means new dimenstons for education. 
It means the training of innovators, not or- 
ganization men, in both science and humani- 
ties . It means the understanding of other so- 
cieties. And it means a deeperunderstanding _ 
of American history and society, not merely 
as @ unique and treasured saga, but as part of 
universal experience. Instinctive knowledge 
of the round of American life as it is lived 
at home is not enough. 
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Yes, adjust children to life—to life in the 
world in which they live—a world where, 
among other things, the vast majority who 
are poor, the vast majority who are not 
white, the vast majority who are unedu- 
their birthrights 


is to know about the relationships of nations, 
about the intricacies of hard and easy money 
policies, about parity prices for farmers, and 
about the lethal mists that have been loosed 
upon the world. But the schools can do a 
very great deal to teach children that their 
own ideas are good and worth having and 
expressing, even in the face of disagreement. 

Francis Bacon said a longtime ago: “What 
man will not alter for the better, time, the 
great innovator, will alter for the worse.” 

A society. whose survival depends on in- 
novation cannot rely on interdepartmental 
committees and consensus. It must. train 
men and women to be eble to formulate, pri- 
yately and painfully, new ways of looking 
at things, who are also capable of standing 
by their insights, if mecessary, against. the 
current consensus. 

Perhaps it is the easiest part of the prob- 
lem to say what the ideals of education are 
or ought to be. There remains of course the 
obligation to implement them, to make it 
possible for the schools to try to live up to 
them. - 

I have not discussed here the new dimen- 
sion of difficulty which is added by the cur- 
rent crisis of numbers in the schools. And 
yet I would insist a little that there is noth- 
ing here that we are not in a position to meet. 

The urgency of our desire to export an 
article of American manufacture to the 
moon—important as that is—is no excuse 
for deleting and drastically reducing provi- 
sions in the national budget for support of 
education. The need has not diminished. It 
has grown. 

It should be added that another and very 
different point.of ways and means has come 


_into recent prominence, partly because of its 


promise for meeting the problem of the over- 
loaded teacher in the overcrowded class- 
rooms—the fuller use of our teaching re- 
sources by means of the new audio and visual 
aids to education. 

We are still in the infancy of the develop- 
ment of educational films, television, and the 
like. Badly used, even overused, they could 
result in the sterilization of education. But 
already there has been such progress made 
along these and related lines that the dis- 
criminating administrator and the resource- 
ful teacher can now do a better job for more 
children in less time and at less cost than 
ever before. 

There is no substitute, of course, for a good 
teacher. Yet, it is already clear that intel- 
ligent use of these remarkable visual mate- 
tials in the classroom can greatly enrich and 
enliven instruction, and also release the 
teacher’s fuller energies for the essential part 
of the teaching job. 


I suggest, too, in connection with this’ 


problem, that we can make a virtue of neces- 
sity by relieving the teachers of some of the 
jobs they have taken over from parents, and 


. Which parents could do. 


I taught my three boys to drive a car. I 
think they can do as much for my grand- 
sons—and let their high-school teachers con- 
centrate on some things that are more im- 
Portant, or, at least, harder to teach. 

If our educational purposes are unclear, if 
the curriculum is chaotic and cluttered with 
distractions, if the teaching staffs are over- 
burdened with indiscriminate responsibili- 
ties well beyond their reasonable capacity to 
carry, we must.expect that our children will 
be educated for mediocrity instead of for 


_ Something 


What does it add up to? Basically, it is 
& matter, it seems to me, of redefining and of 


Teasserting the fundamentals of our educa- 
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tional faith. Respect for intellectual excel- 
lence, the restoration of vigor and discipline 
to our ideas of study, curriculums which aim 
at strengthening intellectual fiber and 
stretching ‘the powers of young minds, per- 
sonal commitment, and responsibility—these 
are the preconditions of educational recovery 
in America today; and, I believe, they have 
always been the preconditions of happiness 
and sanity for the human race. 

And just because this is so, I do not regard 
the task ahead of us as one confined to lead- 
ers and educators, to influental men and 
women, or those in the public eye. It is in 
the home that children first learn what to 
want and respect, what is important, what 
trivial, what worthy to be imitated and loved 
and admired. In the homes of all of us, 
then, let the recovery begin—in simple re- 
spect for work and effort, in delight in all 
manner of excellence, in trust and love of 
truth. These are the roots of education. 
They can grow in every home. 





The Peril of Strontium 90 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent letter to the editor in the Wash- 
ington Post was of great interest to those 
of us who are vitally concerned about the 
effects of radioactive fallout on this and 
future generations. Mr. Selove, author 
of the article, is associate professor of 
physics at the University of Pennsylvania 
and former chairman of the Federation 
of American Scientists Radiation Haz- 
ards Committee. He was a member of 
the panel convened by the AEC on July 
29, 1957, to make the best possible esti- 
mate of future strontium 90 levels in 
bone. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude this letter from the April 9 issue 
of the Washington Post in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

THE PERIL oF STRONTIUM 90 

The publication on April 4 of a report giv- 
ing the accumulated fallout up to the end 
of 1957 points up again that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has consistently taken a 
highly optimistic attitude toward fallout 
effects. 

According to the consensus of a panel con- 
vened by the AEC in July 1957 to make 
the best possible predictions of future 
strontium 90 levels in bone, the accumu- 
lated fallout due to those tests carried out 
before 1957 would give rise to average stron- 
tium 90 levels in young persons in the 
Northeastern United States over the next 20 
years or so, of 1.5 to 10 strontium units. 
This range could not be narrowed further, 
because of uncertainties in required data. 

The AEC has now reported a 50-percent 
increase in strontium 90 levels during 1957. 
There is as yet no data released on further 
fallout due to the concentrated series of 
tests by the U. S. S. R. in 1958, a series which 


ineluded_a number of large explosions. One™ 


May reasonably estimate that the corre- 
sponding expected average bone levels in 
Northeastern United States from all tests to 
the present will now lie in the range of 
perhaps 3 to 20 strontium units. 

In estimating the effect of such levels, it 
is mot correct to believe that there is a safe 
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level. There is good reason to believe -that 
even small doses of strontium 90 can cause 
leukemia or bone cancer, in proportion to 
the dose. In this case, it can be expected 
that an average concentration of 10 stron- 
tium units In a large population will pro- 
duce one-tenth the number of cases of leu- 
kemia and bone cancer that would result 
from a level of 100 strontium units. In 
other words, there would be no sharp danger 
level—even small amounts would produce an 
effect. 

It may be 20 years before the important 
questions concerning the amount and effects 
of strontium 90 fallout are answered. If 
the answers should all turn out to lie at the 
worse end of the present range of uncer- 
tainty, then from tests so far we can expect 
an increase of perhaps 5 percent in the pres- 
ent rate of leukemia and bone cancer, in 
the Northeast United States. This would 
mean an increase, in a population of 30 mil- 
lion of the rate of leukemia deaths, from 
about 2,000 a year to about 2,100 a year. 

It is not difficult to see the genuine cause 
for alarm for groups of people as large as 
the entire Japanese nation, whose rice crop 
in 1956 was contaminated by large Russian 
test explosions to the point where the rice 
contained 30 timés as high a strontium 90 
concentration as milk in the northeastern 
United States, because that rice wus devel- 
oping and being harvested at a time of un- 
usually heavy fallout. 

The AEC has not emphasized the possible 
appreciable harm from the relatively heavy 
fallout produced by Russian tests. Our offi- 
cials could hardly raise a furor over Rus- 
sion-produced fallout when that fallout 
probably does not total more than the fall- 
out produced by our own weapons-text ex- 
plosions. 

What about the future? “Dirty” weapons 
are the cheapest large weapons, and the most 
likely to be used. Large “dirty” weapons 
will be tested by each new nation entering 
the weapons race. If the worldwide weapons 
race is not stopped, we can expect to see each 
additional testing nation adding large 
amounts of contaminating fission products 
to the soil and food of other nations around 
the world, including our own. 

Is our Government nevertheless going to 
persist in its reluctance to make an agree- 
ment to stop tests, on the ground that it 
wants to develop clean bombs, in fairness to 
its responsibilities to the American people 
and perhaps to humanity? 

The effects of fallout are not the only 


nor the best reason for bringing the nuclear * 


weapons testing program toa halt. But they 
are a powerful reason. The necessity for our 
development of nuclear weapons in past years 


would hardly be argued by anyone. But the 
point is in knowing when to stop. 
W. SELOVE. 


HAVERTOWN, Pa. 





Second Tax Exemption for the Working 
Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a bill I have introduced to- 
day, H. R. 11891, which would provide a 
a second income tax exemption for a 
student who is working his way through 
college. 
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The additional exemption also would 
go to the married student. 

This bill is designed to correct the 
inequity in the existing tax law under 
which two exemptions can be claimed on 
behalf of a students whose father is 
helping him through school—1 to the 
father and 1 to the student—but only 1 
exemption is available to the self-sup- 
orting or married student. 

This legislation was suggested to me 
by Lauren D. Rice, a student at- Whit- 
worth College, in Spokane, Wash. Rice, 
in a recent letter, pointed out the in- 
equity which gives $1,200 in exemptions 
for the student whose parents are help- 
ing him, but only $600 to the student, like 
himself, who is working his way through 
college. 

Rice said in his letter: 

I feel very strongly that some provision 
should be made for those students who are 
putting themselves through college. 


I agree with him. 

Under the present law, a parent who 
is providing more than half the sup- 
port for a child who is a student can 
claim an exemption for the student, and 
the student also can claim exemption for 
himself. My bill would leave this pro- 
vision unchanged but provide that if the 
parent does not claim the exemption— 
that is, the student is not a dependent— 
the student taxpayer can claim the sec- 
ond exemption for himself. 

If the student is single, or is married 
and files a separate return, he would 
claim two exemptions. 

If the student is married and files a 
joint return with his husband or wife, 
the return would show 3 exemptions, 1 
for the husband, 1 for the wife, and the 
additional student exemption. 

If the student is married and files no 
return because he or she has no gross 
income, then the working spouse can 
claim the student exemption on her o 
his separate return. , 

My bill differs from other proposals 
which have been introduced to grant an 
additional tax exemption for students 
because the latter preserve the inequity 
” in'the dependency situation. 





The President’s Space Agency Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced the bill recommended 
by President Eisenhower to establish a 
civilian space agency. ‘The terms of this 
bill provide that a civilian-directed Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency will 
be formed from the nucleus of the long- 
existing National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. The new agency would 
guide all United States aeronautical and 
space activities except those of a strictly 
military nature. : 

The President’s proposal provides a 
sound division of authority between the 
military and civilian parts of our outer 
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space programs. While of course 


“nothing must be done to interfere with 


military advances at this stage, it may 
be possible later to bring the military 
and civilian aspects together under even 
more centralized control than this bill 
provides. 

But for the time being it-is wise to re- 
tain Pentagon control of the military 
explorations of space and to turn the 
civilian effort over to an experienced and 
proven agency. I hope serious consid- 
eration will be accorded to giving the 
director of the civilian agency the equi- 
valent of Cabinet status, so that his 
views will be accorded a full hearing at 
the highest level. 

The race for space represents one of 
the great challenges before our Nation 
today. It must be pursued with deter- 
mination and alacrity. This bill pro- 
vides a reasonable, sound means for do- 
ing just that. It deserves speedy 
approval by Congress. 





Pan-American Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, April 14 
marks the 68th anniversary of the inter- 
American system. We have come to 
look upon 68 years, about the lifetime of 
a man, as a short span in the sweep of 
history. . But as international organiza- 
tions go, more than two-thirds of a cen- 
tury is indeed an existence record. 

Our Western Hemisphere organization 
has much more to recommend it besides 
longevity. As we observe the havoc 
wreaked in other regions of the world. 
by hostilities, prejudices and envy, we 
must rejoice at the effectiveness of our 
own unique system of international liv- 
ing, However, the contrast between the 
peace and cooperation which prevails on 
the inter-American scene with the an- 
tagonisms and rivalries in other parts of 
the world is by no means an inherent 
situation. American nations are subject 
to the same national ambitions and 
temptations that exist elsewhere on the 
globe. The occasional bloody outbursts 
in the past between sister republics in the 
Western Hemisphere prove that we do 
not enjoy some special immunity from 
mankind’s failings. 

With this in mind, the achievements 
of the Organization of American States 
in preserving peace and promoting the 
well-being of the hemisphere’s inhabi- 
tants come into sharper focus. The fact 
of 21 countries, weak and strong alike, 


meeting as sovereign equals to iron out . 


their differences and to cooperate. for 
mutual benefits is an amazing innovation 
in international affairs. ‘The willingness 
of the member States to permit OAS in- 


_ tervention to settle disputes peaceably is 


a = gratifying international develop- 
men . 

The anniversary of the Organization of 
American States is a time to recall with 









April 14 


pardonable pride the unusual accom. 
plishments of our inter-American re. 
gional system. It is a time for thank. 
fulness that we in the New World have 
achieved a degree of international ma. 
.turity not vouchsafed to more turbulent 
regions of the world. Above all, it isa 
time for rededication to Pan-American 
ideals and goals so that our remarkable 
regional organization may continue to 
flourish. 





Capitol Cloakroom Broadcast of March 
31, 1958, With Hon. Sam Rayburn 


as Guest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the Capital Cloakroom program 
of March 31, 1958, with Speaker Sam 
Raysurn as the guest, and Eric Sevareid- 
as the interrogator, which program was 
carried over the CBS Radio Network. 
The producer of this program is Michael 
Marlow: 

Mr. Sevarerm. His real friends around 
Washington and practically everybody in 
Texas call him Mr. Sam, familiarly, because 
he is a friendly man, not too familiarly be- 
cause he is a man of natural dignity, and 
after all, a man of great power. 

A writer once said of him, “Sam Raysurn 
is one Texan who does not wear a 10-gallon 
hat, slaps no backs, and calls ‘his. cattle 
ranch a farm.” 

He has been Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives longer than any man in our 
long political history. The first radio net- 
work interview Speaker RayYBuRN ever con- 
sented to was on this same program Capital - 
Cloakroom. The second one was also on 
this program. He is with us again, a proper 
observance we think for the 10th year of 
this program’s existence. We are seated in 
the Speaker’s private office. It is furnished 
in the commodious leather style of the old- 
fashioned. 

The Speaker’s roots go back a long way. 
The past has real meaning for him. The 
life of Robert E. Lee particularly has special 
meaning for him. The lessons of Lee’s life 
are part of the basic nature and philosophy 
of Sam RAYBURN. 

Mr. Speaker, I Would like to ask you first 
one or two questions about yourself, and the 
first one is, why was the House and not the 
Senate always your goal? 

Mr. RaysurN. I was a member of the 
Texas Legislature when I was a very young 
man. I was elected speaker of the Texas 
Legislature 4 days after my 29th birthday. 
I went there wanting to be speaker. I 


know much and I just said often that God, 
ignorance, and desperation took care of me. 
Then I came to the House and my ambi- 
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wasn’t jealous of them. I didn’t envy them 
their positions, but I waited my time and 
it finally came. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You came in Wilson’s days; 
Jremember it. 

Mr. RAysuRN. IT was sworn in in April, 
1913, Woodrow Wilson’s first administration. 

Mr. SEvaREID. Well, speaking of your am- 
pitions, it occurs to me then, Mr. Speaker, 
to ask you this. There have been times in 


various conventions when a number of your 


friends have wanted to nominate you for 
the presidential nomination. Have you ever 
pad that kind of ambition? 

Mr. RayBurNn. There was a time when I 
would have liked to have been President of 
the United States; of course, not now. But 
J always answer that by saying that I really 
never expected to be President of the United 
States, because I was born in the wrong 
section of the country and at the wrong 
time. I think that prejudice is fading, but 
it faded too late for me. 

Mr. SevarEm. Another personal question, 
Mr. Sam. 

So far as I recollect, you have never 
traveled a great deal abroad. Your axis has 
been from Washington here back to Bon- 
ham. Why is that? 

Mr. RayBuRN. Well, my father and mother 
had 11 children, 13 of us in the house, and 
then Uncle wim came to live with us, and 
that madé 14. The bigger the family the 
closer they get together, in my opinion, 
and those of us who are living now are just 
as close brothers and sis as we were 
when we were fighting out on the little 
farm down there in north Texas. 

I have led a bachelor’s life all the time 
since I have been in Washington, and un- 
less one of my sisters is here, why I am 
away from all my blood, and I am a dis- 
ciple of the doctrine of my oldest brother 
who once said, “With me blood is thicker 
than water.” 

When I get away from here I don’t want 
to go anywhere in the world except home 
to see my lovely country, to see what little 
possessions I have, and associate with my 
brothers and sisters and my other blood and 
old friends. 

Mr. Severe. I gather the soil of Texas 
with you is thicker than the soil of Europe 
or Asia. 

Mr. Raysurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Sevarremp. Mr. Speaker, if you can re- 
member it now, what would you say was 
the most difficult decision you ever had to 
make on that Speaker’s rostrum? 

Mr. Raysurn. Well, now, I don’t know, 
Mr. Sevareid, whether I would say this was 
the most difficult one, but this is the one 
that has attracted the most attention. 

You see, when you have a roll call in the 
House of Representatives, the Speaker can 
declare the vote or not, and then they have— 
if it is a close vote, they have what they cali 
4 recapitulation, and unless the Speaker an- 

nounces the vote, then men on the recapitu- 
lation can change their votes. 

On August 12, 1941, when we were trying 


_to extend the Selective Service Act and keep 


our Army up instead of having it taken apart 
when we were attacked at Pearl Harbor, the 
vote was 202—203 for the bill and 202 against 
it. I declared the vote, and that froze 
everybody exactly where they were, because 


- I knew for my side we had a one majority, 


and I think there has been more comment 
about my action at that time than any one 
decision I have ever made. 


overrule any decision that I have ever made. 


Mr. Sevarem. You have never had one 
overruled? . 


_ Mr. Raysugn. No. 
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Mr. Sevaremw. Mr. Speaker, you have 
watched a great many men, I suppose now 
thousands, come and go in the House of 
Representatives. You watched them from 
that high rostrum, that podium. 

What kind of men really make the best 
and most useful Members of the House? 

Mr. Raysurn. It is here just like it is 
everywhere else. I just spoke to some school 
children a moment ago and told them this. 
There is not so much difference in the abil- 
ities of people, as a lot of people suppose. 
When one person has got common sense, he 
has got all the sense there is... It all de- 
pends on what they do with it. 

And I told them, I said you must remember 
that the fellow at the next desk, in the next 
office, on the next farm, or the next factory, 
has as much ability as you have, and he is 
going to beat you if he works harder than 
you do. 

Now I find very few people that come to 
the House of Representatives who are not 
men and women of capacity, and it all de- 
pends, just like the fellow starting out in 
life, as to what they do with that character 
and sense. - 

I said to our caucus here just awhile ago 
when this session of Congress began—I said, 
“I hope you will attend your committee 
meetings, because you have sought member- 
ship on those committees and it is your duty 
to go there and learn through the hearings 
and through the executive sessions what the 
bill means, and be able, when you come on 
the floor of the House to explain it to any 
inquiring Member.” 

I said also, “I urge you to be here for the 
opening of the House of Representatives be- 
cause in the first 30 minutes you find out all 
that is going to be happening that day, and 
maybe, especially on Monday, you find out 
what is going to happen for the whole week. 
Therefore, if you are going to be a useful and 
knowing Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, you have got to attend your commit- 
tees, you have got to learn what your bills 
are. Then you have got to come to the floor 
of the House and see the program enacted 
there.” 

Now a lot of people talk about studying the 
rules of the House. A man can read the 
rules of the House for 6 years, in my opinion, 
and know very little about them, for the 
simple reason they are complex. They have 
ben built up over 107 years and even before 
that, because Jefferson’s Manual, a great deal 
of it, came from across the water. 

But you have got to see the rules of the 
House put in practice, practiced, why a point 
of order is made, why it is overruled, why 
it is sustained, and all this and that and the 
other, and you see it in action. 

And then I have advised them to go back 
the next day and pick up the record and read 
that debate or the arguments made, why a 
point of order should be sustained, or should 
not. That is the only way you are going to 
learn the rules of the House. And a Member 

‘must know a good deal about the rules of the 
House before he can manage a bill when it 
comes from his committee or a committee 
of ‘which he is chairman. 

Mr. Sevarerm. Mr. Speaker, some people 
have the idea that we have too many lawyers 
in Congress, that we ought to have more 
farmers, labor people, businessmen, teachers, 
writers, and soon. Do you have any feeling 
that way? 

Mr. Raysurn. No, it doesn’t make a parcel 
of difference to me what profession the man 


or woman in the House of Representatives . 


comes from, or is a member of, just so that 
they are the type I have been describing. 
Mr. Sevaremp. Let me ask you a broader 
question bearing somewhat on this. Our 
traditional system elects people locally, all 
in the House from a local district; they are 
bound to local needs as well as national and 
international needs, Is this system meeting 


‘ 
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the tremendous global problems and respon- 
sibilities that seem to snow us all under? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I saw an editorial in 
the evening paper just a while ago, today. 
It said something about me, that I regarded 
my district more than I did the country. 

Well, there couldn't be a greater cannard 
in the world than that, and it is a cannard 
about all the men and women in the House 
of Representatives. 

Now you have got to be elected by some- 
body before you get here, and that is the con- 
stituency in your district, whether it is large 
or small, and some of them are small, some 
of them are large in population because 
since redistricting they have grown up. 

But I find the membership in the House of 
Representatives just as patriotic a group of 
men.and women that could be gathered in 
the world. Their first duty is to look after 
the small things and the large things in the 
districts that send them here, the districts 
that have given them the opportunity to 
demonstrate whether they can deal with the 
States or not. 

But I find that on the broad questions that 
they do not look to their little district. They 
of course have some idea or want to have 
some idea about what their people think. 
But I think in the main, in an overwhelming 
majority of the cases the Members in the 
House of Representatives vote for what they 
think is the best interest of the country. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Do they have really enough 
time, enough help, enough money to put 
their minds to these enormous world prob- 
lems? 

Mr. RAYBuRN. I think so. 
here we got $1,500 for clerk hire. 
1 person at $125 a month. 

Well, the Government wasn’t as big then 
as itis now. People didn’t write letters like 
they do now. People didn’t ask for favors 
like they do now, and all those things. But 
we have grown up now to the point where I 
feel that each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has enough help in his office to 
transact his business. I know I do. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You think the pay is suf- 
ficient? 

Mr. Raysurn. I do, since it has been raised 
the last time, I think it is sufficient pay. I 
think the average man can come here and 
live on this*and raise his family. 

What the trouble was a few years ago, the 
salary was so low a man with a family came 
here and got poorer and poorer every year he 
stayed. 

Mr. Sevarkem. I know many who did in 
those days. 

Mr. Speaker, you have a kind of a fierce 
loyalty to your political party. Many of us 
over the years have acquired the feeling that 
the differences between the Republican and 
Democratic parties have grown fewer and 
fewer. How do you see it? Do you see a 
basic difference? : 

Mr. RAyYsuRN. Well, I do of course or I 
wouldn't be a partisan, I wouldn’t be a party 
man. The Democratic Party started out un- 
der Jefferson, the Republican Party started 
out under Hamilton. 

Alexander Hamilton was a brilliant man, 
a brilliant young man of 30 years of age when 
he attended the constitutional convention in 
Philadelphia in 1787. He wasn’t there a great 
deal of the time because the things that 
Pranklin and Morris and Madison and people 
like that were doing about setting up Gov- 
ernment didn’t please him too well. 

Now what we have always said was the dif- 
ference between the Jeffersonian theory and 
the Hamilton theory was this, and I think 
that has lodgement\in some Republicans now, 
I will not say all of them. That is the way 
to make. the country prosperous; was to make 
those at the top very wealthy, and that 
wealth and those profits would trickle down 
to the ones below them. 


Now that theory has been practiced a great 
many times, but it has never succeeded. 


When I came 
I hired 
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The Jeffersonian theory was, and it is our 
theory now, that you want to make the 
country prosperous, you make those at the 
base, the man on the farm, the man in the 
shop, make him prosperous enough to give 
him a buying power and then he will put 
everybody to work, because he buys things 
with the things that he makes. 

Now that is one fundamental difference, 
and of course there is one fundamental dif- 
ference between the Demacrats and the Re- 
publicans on the tariff. The tariffs got so 
high, they built such a wall around this 
country that we had to do something about 
it. 

Since World War I we have become the 
greatest surplus-producing country in the 
world, and still are. Now money doesn’t 
cross the oceans to balance the trade between 
country and country. It is surplus goods 
for surplus goods, and I think McKinley was 
credited with saying 60 years ago, “We can- 
not sell where we do not buy.” 

Then we came along to the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and Cordell Hull was more re- 
sponsible for it than anybody. With his 
help we set up the reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments. 

Now there are many Republicans that never 
have voted for the extension or the putting 
into effect of reciprocal trade. Now we have 
got to have reciprocal trade. In other words, 
as an old friend of mine once said to me, he 
said, “You cannot be in the world and not of 
it.” 

If we do not have a reciprocal trade act, 
unless we have agreement with other coun- 
tries as to how much tariff we are going to 
charge them and how much they are going 
to charge us, we are going to be out of 
the world as far as trade is concerned, in 
my opinion, and therefore we must, in my 
opinion,- for the defense, for our foreign 
policy and all extend this reciprocal trade. 
We have a great many Republicans, as I say, 
who have never voted for it. They believe in 
building the walls around this country pretty 
high. 

Now it has got to the point where the other 
fellow can build a wall just as high as we can 
and it will defeat trade, and if we stop trading 
with ‘our allies and the people who have been 
trading with us, there is no place for them to 
go except to Russia or some country that 
might be unfriendly to us. 

Mr. SEvVAREID. Mr. Speaker, do you see any 
other basic differences between the parties? 

Mr. Raysurn. There has always been a 
great basic difference between the parties 
on the question of foreign trade. The Re- 
publicans have always believed in a tariff 
for protection. Now that might have been 
justified many years ago when we had infant 
industries in this country, but ‘since we have 
the most giant ones in the world, since we 
are the greatest surplus-producing country 
in the world, we must trade with other coun- 
tries. 

Money doesn’t cross the ocean to balance 
trade between country and country. It is 
surplus goods for surplus goods. If we don’t 
take the surplus goods of other countries, 
then they can’t take ours. 

McKinley once said, I think it was nearly 
60 years ago, he was the author of a great 
tariff bill and he said, “We cannot sell where 
we do not buy.” 

These tariff laws have built a wall around 
this country that is pretty hard for the sur- 
plus of other countries to get over. The 
Democratic position has been a reasonable 
tariff, or it was years ago for tariff revenue 
only. But after the enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, which is in effect now, 
except for that great statesman Cordell Hull 
brought in what is known now as-recipro- 
cal trade arrangements; that is where we sit 
down with the other countries of the earth 
and determine which tariff they can pay to 
get into this country and how much they 
are going to charge us. It has worked 
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splendidly, and we have tremendous trade 
and commerce with all the nations of the 
world that are friendly to us especially. 

Now we are up against it this year because 
that has got to be renewed, and, as an old 
friend of mine said one time, we cannot be in 
this world and not of it. And if we do not 
extend this Reciprocal Trade Act and keep 
up the kind of trade we have now, we will 
just be out of the world, as far as trade and 
commerce is concerned, and it would be the 
worst thing in the world that could happen 
to this country, in my opinion, because some- 
body will trade with these people and they 
will not have the walls around them that 
some of our people want built around us. 
That is one of the fundamentals, tariff and 
taxation is one of the fundamenta_ questions 
that separate the two parties. 

Mr. Sevarerm. Mr. Speaker, what about this 
session of Congress? Are they going to ex- 
tend this Reciprocal Trade Act? 

Mr. RaYBuURN. Well, I hope so. I am going 
to do everything in the world I can about it. 
I understand the President is doing what he 
can. He made a speech down here the other 
night to a group that was nationally tele- 
vised. I hope it has an effect in bringing in 
some support for this bill, and I believe it is 
going to pass, because I just think we cannot 
afford to fail to pass it. 

Mr. SEvAREID. How about this session of 
Congress generally? What has been the prog- 
ress? It usually starts very slow. 

Mr. Raysurn. I think we have had greater 
progress in this session of Congress up to 
Easter than any Congress I have served in in 
many years. 

Mr. SEvaREID, That is quite a statement. 

Mr. Raysurn. I can read off to you what 
we have done up to now. We have passed, 
and in the President’s hand, special defense 
construction bill, debt ceiling increase, price- 
support freeze on agriculture, which the 
President vetoed today, second supplemental 
appropriation, supplemental defense appro- 
priation, supplemental Labor Department 
appropriation, Treasury and. Post Office ap- 
propriations. Those are all law except the 
one that the President vetoed. The bills in 
conference, the postal pay increase bill; it 
probably won’t get up before Easter; rivers 
and harbors authorization; we will probably 
adopt that conference report tomorrow; high- 
way construction is in conference. When 
they will agree on that I don’t know. 

But then the House has completed the 
military pay increase, Small Business Admin- 
istration, independent offices appropriation, 
Interior Department appropriaton, Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare appropria- 
tion, and the technical amendments to the 
Tariff Act. 

And we will tomorrow or the next day 
pass the Agricultural Appropriation Act, and 
that will leave us just two big bills to pass, 
big appropriations; they will be public works 
and the Defense Department. Now, I don’t 
know any session of Congress from January 
until April that has done a bigger job than 
that. 

Mr. SrevareIp. That is a very considerable 
statement, considering the history of this, of 
the rate of progress. E 

Mr. Raysurn. Usually we get started 
slowly. 

Mr.Sevarer.' Yes. 

Mr. Raypurn. And don’t get into high gear 
until after Easter. 

Mr. Sevarerw. What about the great meas- 
ures for combating this depression or re- 
cession? Are we doing enough? What 
ought we be doing? 

Mr. Raysurn. I don’t know whether we are 
doing enough or not. We have taken the 
lead fn that. I remember Senator JonNson 
introduced a resolution. Congressman Mc- 
Cormack, the majority leader of the House, 
introduced a resolution to try to unfreeze 
some of the money that is over in the De- 


fense Department, and within a few days 
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after that the Defense Department—and we 
passed the resolution through the House ang © 
through the Senate—they unfroze $450 mil. 
lion for installations in public works. 

We have passed the rivers and harbors bill, 
We will probably adopt the conference re. 
port on that tomorrow or the next day. We 
have passed the housing bill that will build 
200,000 houses and put 500,000 people Yo 
work, and housing can start faster than any. 
thing, and we hawe done some other thi 
that I don’t recall to my mind at the mo- 
ment, but unemployment extension of bene. 
fits, we are going to take that up, have a 
hearing on it on the 28th. We will pass that 
and that will put money in the pockets of a 
lot of people. 

So in these billions that we are making 
available, if they are wisely expended, it ig 
going to give us a great lift. 

Mr. SevaREm. Do you have very firm per. 
sonal feelings about a tax cut? 

Mr. Raysurn. I don’t want a tax cut if 
we can avoid it. If we can’t pull out of this 
thing without a tax cut, then I will be for it. 

Mr. SEvAREID. And you would wait until’ 
when, summer? 

Mr. Raysurn. No; I don’t think we can wait 
that long. I-think we have got to make a 
determination of this in April or early May. 

Mr. SevaREID. That would be a problem for 
this session, however, to face. 

Mr. RaysurRN. That would be a problem for 
this session; yes. 

Mr. Sevarerm. You have seen this country 
go through a lot of economic changes, Mr. 
Speaker. Do you think there is any chance 
at all we could go into another really deep 
depression? 

Mr. Raygurn. If we hadn’t taken the action 
that we have taken, I mean this Democratie 
Congress, and hadn’t of done it hurriedly, I 
think we were on our way to a deep depres- 
sion. . 

I have the faith to believe that we are 
going to put enough people to work, we are 
going to get enough people the buying power 
that in all probability in April or May or 
June we will reach the bottom of this thing 
and may start up. I am hoping that. 

It doesn’t make any difference to me what 
party gets the credit for it. I want to get 
out of this: thing and to get out just as 
quickly as possible, because when people are 
unemployed, when they do not have the 
money to buy the things that are necessary 
for their livelihoods, they get in a bad humor, 
and I don’t want to see our people in a bad 
humor. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You have also seen this coun- 
try commit itself in a thousand ways in @ 
thousand places in the world as we have 
grown bigger and more responsible. 

Do you think we have committed ourselves 
too far, in too many places? Can we do this 
job all around the world? 

Mr, RaYsurn. Well, we have been doing it. 
I think the Marshall plan saved Western Eu- 
rope from communism. You take a man 
sitting there under his vine and fig tree 
with nothing to do, his transportation is 
gone, his factory is down, his wife cold, ema- 
ciated, his children cold and hungry, he will 
vote for any kind of a change because he 
can’t do worse than for him and his family 
to starve and freeze to death. 

XA think the point 4 program did a great 
thing, and I am still for carrying out this 
program. I am perfectly willing to vote for 
the $3,900,000,000 asked by the President, and 
whether he gets all of that or not, I hope 
we give him a substantial sum, and I think 
that we can carry this load, and if we can do 
it and make friends with it, it is going te 
be money well spent. 

Now my interpretation of the situation in — 
the world is that we have not made as many 
friends as we should have made, for the sim- 
ple reason that it hasn’t been properly han- 
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Mr. SEVAREID. Do you think. we are too neg- 
ative, as @ lot of critics say, about the Rus- 
sians and their various proposals? Do you 
think we have got in a rut on these great 
questions? 

Mr. Rayseurn. I said on December 3— 
and that has been awhile ago—that the 
Russians were beating us on propaganda. In 
my opinion, they have beaten us ever since. 

For us just to freeze and say “No,” no 
summit unless we can get our way about 
everything, no this, no that, and the other, 
I think it is h our hope for peace, 
or hope for cooperation with the world, and 
especially—now Russia is a big country; it 
is the biggest except ourselves, I mean, as 
far as wealth and army and able to support 
itself. I think that the time is fast approach- 
ing when we have got to come to some kind 
of an agreement and understanding with 
Russia, if we go into a summit conference 
with them. 

Mr. SEvARETD. Mr. Speaker, I gather it is 
your view then that the Russians have been 
outfacing us in propaganda and in psycho- 
rms all around the world rather 
badly. Does this in your mind then lead 
you to the firm that we are going 
to have a summit conference, that we ought 
to have one? 

Mr. RaYsuRNn. Well, it has been my thought 
all the time that with Russia propagandizing 
the world and beating us in da, I 
will say, because they put themselves up as 
the people who want to bring about peace, 
which we now doubt if they do—they have 
been beating us, and they are selling their 
produce to the world, to a very great ex- 
tent, and it disturbs me very much. 

I think we have ultimately got to have 
another summit conference, and the sooner 
we get an agreement with Russia on what 
we are talking about and to get at it, I 
think the best it will be for the United States 
of America. 

We just cannot allow Russia to create the 
impression in the world, and a lot of people 
don’t know us much better than. they know 
the Russians, that they are the peace party 
and the peace people of the world, and they 
want to stop the ghastliness of war, and 
that this great western democracy is imped- 
ing that, and I think that impression is 
going out through the world, and I think 
the sooner we can get with the Russians 
and prepare for a summit conference, I think 
the better it will be for us and for all the 
free world. 

Mr. SEvarEmD, There is much in the news 
now about stopping the atomic tests. Two 
years ago your party candidate for President 
about this time of year proposed that we 
take the lead in stopping them. Have we 
now been put in a great hole in terms of 
propaganda by the Russian action? 

Mr. Rayspurn..I have always thought that 
the explosion of these dangerous things 


the ground that would be dangerous to 
human beings. 
. Mr. Sevarerp. You are not taking a posi- 
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just what we might develop if we carry 
this on. We might develop something that 
would be for peaceful uses. But I just say 
this: That on the talk of the summit and 
the talk of stopping the explosion of these 
bombs, Russia has beaten us on propaganda 
all around the world. 

Mr. Sevargeip. To ask you one last question, 
Mr. Speaker, and to come to something that 
is very intimate and pressing, there has just 
been a debate in the House a few minutes ago 
about this, and that is the remodeling of the 
east front of the Capitol Building, for which 
you have been a protagonist and a great many 
people, including some architects around the 
country are very upset. ‘What is your real 
reason for wanting to do this? 

Mr. RaYBuRN. Yes; they want to put it 
defacing the Capitol. They want to make, it 
was vandalism, and so forth. CLARENCE 
CANNON madé a speech in the “House the 
other day that was very interesting. 

He said that when Thomas Jefferson came 
here to be inaugurated, he hitched his horse 
to a hitching post: He said some vandals 
had removed that hitching post. There in an 
inference, a historic inference around this 
Capitol, at one time some vandals took that 
down to make room for expansion of the east, 
the north, and the south fronts, and he said 
also there was a rail fence around part of 
the Capitol one time, and when Lincoln 
came here to be inaugurated as President, 
they knew he liked rails, and they took an 
exhibit to him and he said some vandals had 
taken that down and probably put it into 
ashes. 

Now I think that the east front should be 
extended. I think I know from talking to 
the best engineers I know and the best ex- 
perts that the east front of the Capitol is 
beginning to be a hazard. 

I saw the other day two chunks of stone, 
that sandstone, that had fallen out of those 
columns, each one of them as big as each 
one of my fists. Well, now they deface the 
Capitol by going and filling up those holes 
with concrete and painting over it. Now if 


$5 coats of paint doesn’t deface that sand- 


stone that the east front of the Capitol is 
made out of, I don’t see how you could de- 
face it. 

But for two reasons I think it is time for 
it to come down. Those beautiful pieces of 
cornice up there are falling off. They can’t 
be replaced, and a lot of the impression goes 
out that this would be so far out that it 
would hide the Senate and House ends. 

Well, this east front of the Capitol can be 
extended 32% feet and yet be 40 feet inside 
of the distance out east of the east front of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I was talking to a very intelligent lady 
here a while back, and she was awfully op- 
Posed to defacing or removing it. I said, 
“Suppose it has got to come down. That is 
all the defacement you could do about it 
when you take it down. What is the differ- 


ence then in building it out, extending out 


32 feet or 32% feet and making it exactly 
like it is now than to reestablish it where it 
is?” 

She said, “Well, I had never thought about 
that.” 

We need the 54 rooms that that makes. 
Somebody said here last year, this is not a 
memorial. The Capitol of the United States 
is @ workshop, and I wonder sometimes if we 
had had a Senate and a House wing of this 
Capitol, if the Senate with 96 Members had 
tried to crowd themselves into the old Su- 
preme Court room, and 435 Members had 
tried to sit in this little rotunda out here 


Members, I wonder what they would have 
said about defacing the south end of the 
Capitol to put the House of tatives 
here or what they would have said about de- 
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facing the north end of the Capitol to put 
the Senate end over there. And if we had 
paid any attention to the people in the past, 
had paid as much attention to these people 
that talk about defacement and vandalism, 
we wouldn’t have had any place to work on 
the Hill. 

Mr. SevareIp. Well, my brief reading of 
history teaches me that Sam Raysurn, of 
Texas, usually gets what he wants on this 
Capitol Hill. I suspect, Mr. Speaker, the 
east front will be changed. I want to thank 
you very much for taking this time on this 
anniversary program for Capitol Cloak 
Room. We are all highly honored. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Rayspurn. Thank you. 





Ike’s Broken Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention to an editorial which 
appeared in the Standard-Times, New 
Bedford, Mass., on March 31, 1958, de- 
picting the false position of President 
Eisenhower in urging renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

The editorial is a concise but forceful 
presentation of the facts involved in the 
problem now facing the Congress as to 
whether our trade policies are beneficial 
or harmful to the mass of American pro- 
ducers. 

I urge my colleagues to read this edi- 
torial carefully. It should be the basis 
of facts you will need in making your 
decision on this quite controversial leg- 
islation. 

The editorial follows: 

Ike’s BRoKEN FAITH 

President Eisenhower demands that the 
American people put pressure on their Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to force them to pass 
his so-called foreign trade program, a pro- 
posed renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
for 5 years. 

The slogan department of the White House 
has produced a clever cluster of catch- 
phrases of the type the President favors more 
and more to decorate his public utterances. 

None of these slogans represents either 
reason or fact. 

Here are two of the slogans coined for Ike’s 
televised address to the American people 
Thursday night: 

Refusal to renew the Reciprocal Trade Act 
as proposed by Eisenhower would be “re- 
turning to the law of the jungle in trade 
relations between nations.” 

World trade makes jobs for American 
workers. “At a time of slack in the econ- 
omy like the present, these jobs should not 
be placed in jeopardy by crippling our trade 
program.” 

Both of these “word busters” are phony 
and fraudulent. 

Par from creating jobs in the country, the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, renewed under great 
pressure from Ike 3 years ago, has destroyed 
jobs. Indeed, it has come near to destroying 
the entire textile industry and other indus- 
tries denied adequate protection against 
cheap imports from low-wage foreign coun- 
tries. 

The collapse of the textile industry as a 
direct result of Eisenhower’s unsound trade 
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policies may have triggered the very depres- 
sion he now seeks to end by the passage of 
a similar, or worse, reciprocal trade act. 

A review of the circumstances under which 
the Reciprocal Trade Act was approved by 
Congress 3 years ago is in order. 

Eisenhower rescued his reciprocal trade 
program from impending defeat in the House 
of Representatives by sending the now fa- 
mous “Dear Joe” letter to Republican Ma- 
nority Leader Joz= Martin on February 17, 
1955. 

“No American industry will be placed in 
jeopardy by the administration of this meas- 
ure,” the President solemnly promised JOE 
MarTIN and his colleagues on Capitol Hill. 

It is ironic tragedy that MarTin’s 14th 
Massachusetts District is among the areas 
hardest hit by textile-industry losses re- 
sulting from the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Not only has the President broken faith 
with Congress and the American people, but 
he has violated the spirit of his own recip- 
rocal trade program enacted 3 years ago. 

The 1955 law contains a peril-point pro- 
vision whereby industries endangered by for- 
eign imports may appeal to the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief. 

Many such appeals have been made, but 
Tariff Commission recommendations for 
higher duties on imports haye repeatedly 
been vetoed by the President. 

Eisenhower’s reciprocal trade program, in 
1958 as in 1955, is based on the proposition 
that certain American industries—such as 
the textile industry—are expendable and may 
be destroyed to help industries in foreign 
countries, and perhaps seme industries in 
the United States engaged in foreign trade. 

In other words, the Reciprecal Trade Act 
is designed to take away the jobs and liveli- 
hood of hundreds of thousands of American 
workers of the President’s own choosing, in 
order to benefit industries in foreign coun- 


tries and possibly some workers in the United 


States. 

The people should reject Ike’s highly slo- 
ganized appeal to pressure members of Con- 
gress into. extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, against their own judgment and the 
best interests of their own section, and de- 
spite their sorry experience of the past. 
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or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a resolution 
enacted by the City Council of McKees- 
port, Pq., on March 21, 1958, requesting 
the President and the Members of Con- 
gress to consider an immediate reduc- 
tion in the Federal income tax and other 
Federal taxes as a stimulus to business: 

“Resolution 7713 
“Resolution requesting the President and the 

Members of Congress earnestly to consider 

an immediate reduction in the Federal 

income tax and other Federal taxes as a 

stimulus to business 

“Resolved by the, city of McKeesport, in 
council assembled, That— 

“Whereas residents of the city of McKees- 
port, a steel manufacturing center, have been 
adversely affected by a sharp drop in pro- 
duction of steel by reason of which their 
purchasing power has been considerably re- 
duced; and 
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“Whereas in the opinion of city council, 
reduction in the Federal income tax and of 
other Federal taxes would in pur- 
chasing power, result in improved business 
conditions and promote a rise in employ- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the President and the 
Members of Congress be and they are hereby 
requested earnestly, to consider an imme- 
diate reduction in the Federal income tax 
and other Federal taxes as a stimulus to 
business not only in the city of McKeesport 
but throughout the United States; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senator JOSEPH CLARK and 
to Senator Epwarp MarrTIN, and. to Congress- 
man ELMER J. HOLLAND.” 

Given first and second reading March 21, 
1958. 

Passed finally in council this 21st day of 
March A. D. 1958. 

Attest: 

ANDREW J. JAKOMAS, 
Mayor and President of Council, 

THERESA C. STASHKO, 
Clerk of Council. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true correct copy of a resolution of the city 
of McKeesport, Pa., and that the same went 
into effect the 2lst day of March 1958. 

Attest: 

THERESA C. STASHKO, 
City Clerk. 





Resolution Urging Specific Steps To 
Improve United States Educational 
System 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce urging the Con- 
gress to take certain steps to improve 
the Nation’s educational system: 

Resolved, That the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce recommend to and 
urge the Honorable JosepH S. CLarRK and 
EDWARD MakrTIN, United States Senators from 
‘Pennsylvania, and the Honorable Dante. 
J. FLroop, Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from Luzerne County, Pa., to lend 
their influence and assistance so that legis- 
lation will be adopted by United States Con- 
gress directed towards: 

1,. Expansion of the national science pro- 
gram in the field of science to improve 
teacher training, the curriculums and teach- 
ing methods of science education, and in- 
cluding fellowships for scientific research. 

2. The amendment of Federal tax laws 
to provide: 

(a) Increased incentives for individuals, 
foundations, and corporations to increase 
their support for higher education. 

(b) Deduction from gross taxable income 


(c) Deduction from gross taxable income 
of a percentage of the costs, in- 
cluding ees eins te 
attending colleges or universities ne 
junior or community colleges and insti- 
tutes). , 


$. Continuation of the college housing. 
loan program with additional obligationa 
authority and modifications, as recom. 
mended by the administration. 
4. Establishment of a uniform policy re. 
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quiring all executive agencies of the Federal] . 


Government to pay the full costs of research, 
military training or other services for which 
they contract with colleges and universities, 

5. Continuation of the President’s Com. 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers to stim- 
ulate local, State and private action to im. 
prove science education and the use of scien. 
tific manpower. 

Passed by unanimous vote of the board of 
directors of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the regular meeting of 
March 28, 1958. 

EpmMunpD H. Poact, Jr., 
President, 
J. Mum Crossr, 
Executive Secretary, 





Inflationary Effect of Tax Cut Doubted 
by Many Economists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Sunday, April 13, 1958, entitled “In- 
flationary Effect of Tax Cut Doubted by 
Many Economists.” ‘The article criticizes 
the economic theories of the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFLATIONARY EFrect oF Tax Cut DovUsTEeD 
BY Many ECONOMISTS 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WasuincTon, April 12.—Would a tax cut, 
and a resulting deficit in the budget of as 
much as $10 billion, be inflationary? 

President Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Robert B, Anderson, have no 
doubts that it would be, But some econo- 
mists are not so sure. 

Most economists would probably agree 
that, at the least, such a budget deficit would 
prevent some price reductions that other- 
wise would occur in a slump. But many 
doubt that a serious additional inflationary 
fillip would be given to the economy by 4@ 
deficit in that range, incurred to stop @ 
recession. 

The belief that deficits are inflationary 
centers on an essentially monetary argu- 
ment. The President used it at his last news 
conference, 

A deficit, so this argument runs, involves 
large additional Government borrowing, and 
much of this borrowing inevitably will be 
from the system. Such borrowing 
has the effect of the printing press—adding 
to the total supply of money, both cash and 
bank depesits, in the economy. 


Other things being equal, @ big increase 


mey supply tends to be inflationary. 


of prices, @ money cushion is ded to 
aoe me @ financial base for a later infla- 
‘This is sometimes supplemented 


with the view that a tax cut, and the accom- 
panying deficit, could start the economy up- 
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ward so rapidly as to generate the infla- 
tionary pressures always associated with a 
poom—pressures Of excessive demand 
financed by thé new additions to the money 

ly. 
wTpe. economists who do not accept the 
inevitability of inflationary comsequences of 
deficits make their point in a number of 
different ways. These are the main lines 
of thought: 

First, on the money supply itself. The 
money supply grows or recedes in accordance 
with the total of borrowing from the bank- 
ing system, not just Federal Government 
porrowing. Business in recent years has been 
running a far larger deficit than the Gov- 
ernment. 

In a recession, business borrowing and per- 
flaps even personal borrowing, falls off, as 
it has already fallen off so far in the cur- 
rent recession. ‘Thus, some of the money 
creation resulting from the Pederal deficit 
just makes up for money creation that would 
properly occur in of non- 
inflationary prosperity. 

Obviously the magnitudes of the new Fed- 
eral borrowing and the decline in borrow- 
ing by businesses and individuals are im- 
portant. But the story is not all one way. 

A counterpart-to this argument is that 
the inflation resulting from an increase in 
the money supply is an inflation resulting 
from excessive demand. But the very defini- 
tion of a recession is insufficiency of demand. 

Pumping up demand now—by more Gov- 
ernment spending and by permitting more 
private spending through a tax cut—would 
not be inflationary unless the increase were 
much greater than $10 billion. The deficien- 

* cy in what the economy is currently buying 
compared to what it could produce without 
strain is probably at least $25 billion, ac- 
cording to this argument. 

The argument assumes that some effort 


would be made even by higher taxes if nec- 


essary to combat inflationary pressures if 
they should emerge after recovery begins. 
‘The point it that there need be no imme- 
‘ diate inflationary effect, and the longer-term 
effect can be offset at the time. 

There is stilt another facet to this argu- 
ment. Many economists hold that the main 
cause of our recent creeping inflation has 
not been excessive demand but an upward 
push from either labor costs or excessive 
prices charged by business insulated from 
normal competition, or both. The Presi- 
dent’s own economic report last January 
suggested that he accepted at least part of 
this argument. 

According to this school, demand has ac- 
tually been deficient for more than a year. 
Pumping up demand will not make any 
worse an inflation that is not demand caused 
anyway. 

Some members of this school go on to 
argue that a big deficit, by restoring nor- 
mai economic growth, might actually be 
anti-inflationary. This is because certain re- 
cent experience seems to show that the pro- 


ductivity of labor is higher during prosperity’ 


when the economy is working close to full 
blast. If productivity goes up, labor costs go 
down proportionately. 

Finally, some economists, who accept the 
likelihood of some futtre inflationary conse- 
quences from the actions taken to fight the 
recession, believe that these consequences 
flow far more from the actions of the Federal 
Reserve System than from the state of the 

_ Government’s budget. 

The real determinant of how much the 
Money supply increases is the Federal Re- 
serve, this school says. Its “easy money” 


policy is going to create a potentially infla- 


tionary “cushion” of addéd money supply in 
any event. The Treasury deficit need not 
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‘- Purthermore, this school argues, the best 
.way to prevent a future inflation from re- 
sulting from antirecession actions is to have 
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tighter money policy once recovery begins. 
Theoretically at least, the Federal Reserve 
could “‘squeeze out” of the economy most of 
the extra money that the antirecession ac- 
tions had pumped in. 

Here again, the key point {is that there 
need be no long-term inflationary conse- 
queces of a big deficit, providing the Govern- 
ment acts wisely after growth is resumed. 

Some economists point to the fact that 
there was a budget deficit of $9,450 million in 
the 1953 fiscal year and that the following 3 
years showed the greatest price stability of 
the postwar period. They hasten to admit 
that some special factors were involved and 
that this experience does not prove any- 
thing, but they think the evidence is of 
some value. 

And so it goes. The arguments, of course, 
are complicated and somewhat abstruse. But 
the layman can safely conclude, at the least, 
that the case is not all one sided. 





United States-Russian Cultural Exchanges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE-UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


A DRAMATIC EXAMPLE OF UNITED STATES-RUS- 
SIAN CULTURAL EXCHANGE—AMERICAN PIAN- 
IST WINS IN SOVIET COMPETITION 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on this 

opening day of the baseball season, it 

might not be amiss to turn our attention 
to another type of competition. I refer 
to the competition between East and 

West in the field of culture. 

THREE ARTICLES ON PIANIST, DANCE, MOVIES 


This morning’s New York Times con- 
tains, side by side, three interesting ar- 
ticles which vividly illuminate this com- 
petition. The first is a front-page story 
describing the acclaim in Moscow for a 
23-year-old young American, Louisiana- 
born and Texas-raised, who triumphed 
over 48 other.contestants in an interna- 
tional piano competition, based upon the 
works of the great Soviet composer Peter 
Ilyitch Tchaikovsky. Apparently this 
23-year-old pianist, Van Cliburn, has 
taken Moscow by storm. ‘Naturally, we 
are most gratified that an American per- 
former has won in such difficult com- 
petition. 

ENDING SOVIET DISTORTION ABOUT OUR 
MATERIALISM 

We are not so naive as to think that 
the fact that one American has tri- 
umphed in this field will disabuse the 
Russian people of the misrepresenta- 
tions which they have so long heard as 
to our alleged lack of interest in cul- 
ture. Unfortunately, many Russians 
may still think of us as cultural barbar- 
ians. But this type of proof to the con- 
trary, based upon Mr. Cliburn’s triumph, 
cannot help doing good. 

SENDING PERFORMERS, NOT BOMBS, TO MOSCOW 


This incident demonstrates a truth 
to the Russian people; namely, that the 
only type of guided missile, so to speak, 
we ever want to send to Moscow is the 
human missiles who will go straight to 
the hearts of the Russian people. I 
mean the masters of the keyboard, of art, 

of literature, or of drama. 
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The only type of so-called guided mis- 
siles we would like to see come back 
from Russia are great performers like 
Gillels and others who will bring about 
the noise of American cheers, and not of 





tears and suffering. 


A second article in the morning New 
York*Times concerns the dramatic open- 
ing performance tonight of the first full- 
scale dance organization to visit this 
country from the Soviet Union. This is 
the famous Moiseyev dance company, 
which opens tonight at the Metropolitan 
Opera, and which has already been met 
by eager enthusiasm in New York, as it 
will be met in Washington and in other 
leading cities. 

The third is a most important article 
based upon an address which was deliv- 
ered last night by Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge before the annual Milestone 
award dinner of the Screen Producers 
Guild. 

LET SOVIETS SEE THE BEST OF UNITED STATES 
MOVIES 

In his address, Ambassador Lodge 
frankly stated that the Soviet Union is 
now challenged to fulfill the letter and 
the spirit of the East-West cultural 
agreement which was signed last Jan- 
uary. 

Russia specifically can prove her good 
intentions by welcoming to her country 
the best of American motion pictures; 
films which display an accurate picture 
of the American way of life, and not 
the distortions which, unfortunately, 
for so long have been disseminated to 
the peoples of the U.S. S.R. This isa 
fact which Mr-..Eric Johnston, head of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, has likewise long pointed out to 
Russian movie negotiators. 

These three news stories, taken to- 
gether, constitute, I believe, a most sig- 
nificant commentary on cultural ex- 
change. 

THE THREE PHASES OF EXCHANGE 


In the first, we see the exchange being 
carried out successfully inside the Soviet 
Union. 

In the second, we see the exchange 
about to be carried out successfully in- 
side the United States. I may say, in- 
cidentally, that the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra will reciprocate the 
visit of the Moiseyev Dance Co. here. 

But the third story illustrates the long 
way we still have to go in order to make 
two-way exchange a true reality. 

We are confident that Ambassador 
William Lacy and his staff on East-West 
contacts at the State Department will 
be doing their very best, at the highest 
possible level, to uphold our end of the 
bargain, so to speak. We hope that the 
Soviets will do theirs, so that the Jan- 
uary agreement will be fully carried out. 

In this instance, as in so many other 
instances, it is deeds, not words, that 
count. 

I send to the desk the texts of the 
New York Times articles, and a related 
Times editorial. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 
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[From the New York Times of April 14, 1958] 


AMERICAN, 23,/Is VicTor my Moscow PIano 
CONTEST 
(By Max Frankel) 

Moscow, Monday, April 14.—Van Cliburn 
@ 23-year-old American, has won the first 
prize in the Soviet Union's international 
Tchaikovsky -piano competition. Mr, Cli- 
burn, a southerner who lives in New York, 
triumphed in what had been regarded as a 
contest of extemely high standards over 
three young Soviet pianists and one from 
Communist China. The awards were voted 
late last night by a panel of 16 jurors, in- 
cluding 6 leading Soviet musicians, Their 
choice clearly coincided with that of the 
Moscow public. Muscovites had wildly 
cheered Mr. Cliburn’s performance in the fi- 
nals Friday night. Daniel Pollack, another 
23-year-old American from Los Angeles, was 
awarded eighth place. He actually ranks 
ninth among the nine finalists because there 
was a tie for second place. 

Cowinners of the second prize were Liu 
Shi-kun, an 18-year-old student at the 
Chinese Central Conservatory, and Lev Vla- 
senko, a 29-year-old native of Tiflis, Georgia, 
in the Soviet Union. 

The final standings will not be formally 
announced until noon today. But they be- 
came an open secret about 2 a. m., when the 
top winners were summoned to the Moscow 
Conservatory to make color films of the pro- 
gram. There Mr. Cliburn quickly became the 
center of attention and a number of contest 
officials had word of the results. 

The chairman of the jury was Emil ‘Gilels, 
the Soviet pianist who toured the United 
States earlier this year. Last Friday night, 
after Mr. Cliburn’s performance of Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Piano Concerto, Mr. Gilels 
and others filed backstage to embrace the 
young American. 

Also on the jury were Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
Soviet composer, who had written a rondo for 
the final please, and Svyateslav Richter, a 
well-known Soviet pianist. 

Mr. Cliburn, who was born in Louisiana 
and whose family lives in Kilgore, Tex., is 
a tall, lanky, boyish-looking young man. He 
attained his first moments of serenity shortly 
after the results became known. Still play- 
ing for the cameras at the conservatory at 3 
a. m., he seemed to have conquered all the 
dizzying excitement that had possessed him 
throughout the contest. 


WEARY SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


, All around him were the weary members 
of the Moscow Symphony Orchestra. Since 
Thursday they had played 3 hours each morn- 
ing wo rehearse the contestants and from 3 
to 4% hours in the evenings for the actual 
performances. Yesterday they had started 
at9a.m. They accompanied Messrs. Pollack 
and Liu in rehearsal and for the contest’s 
last concert in the evening. 

Then began the filming, which pfomised to 
continue until dawn. Out front was a full 
house of spectators, similarly incapable of 
tiring of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1, 
which had been the major required work for 
all nine finalists. ~ 

The enthusiasm of performers and audi- 
ence this morning was the most dramatic but 
certainly not the only indication of the stir 
that this competition has caused here. Every 
newspaper has been billing it for weeks. Mr. 
Cliburn’s name has been on tens of thousands 
of lips in the last_ week and a ticket for his 
Friday performance was taken as a sign of 
standing and influence in the community. 

In the opinion of most observers, now con- 
firmed by the jury, Mr. Cliburn did not let 
his public down. He played wtih exacting 
technique but with great lyricism, especially 
in the Rachmaninoff. Dr. Mark Schubart, 
dean of the Juilliard Scheol of Music, who 
was here to watch his students in competi- 
tion, rated Mr, Cliburn’s Rachmaninoff ren- 
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dition as outstanding. Mr. Pollack also is a 
graduate of Juilliard. 


TWENTY -FIVE-THOUSAND-RUBLE PRIZE 


Mr. Cliburn will receive a gold medal and 
25,000 rubles in cash ($2,500 at the tourist ex- 
change rate). The other cash awards scale 
down to 5,000 rubles for the eighth prize for 
Mr. Pollack. 

Mr. Cliburn also will have to give a solo 
recital on Friday and will perform at. two 
concerts with other winners. In_addition, 
he has had many offers for recordings and ap- 
pearances throughout the country. Mr. Pol- 
lack also will make some recordings. 

Third place was awarded to Naum Shtark- 
man of the Soviet Union. The other win- 
ners were: 

Fourth, Eduard Miansarov, Soviet Union; 
fifth, Milena Mollova, Bulgaria; Sixth, Nadia 
Gedda-nova of France; seventh, Toioaki Mat- 
suura of Japan. 

Mr. Pollack had received polite applause. 
He seemed a bit disappointed by his final per- 
formance. 

“Thank God it’s over” he said backstage. 
“I feel like sleeping for 20 years.” 


{From the New York Times of April 14, 1958] 


RuSSIAN DANCERS REHEARSE AT MEtr—TROUPE 
Gives BREATHTAKING PREVIEW FOR MEMBERS 
OF OPERA AND OTHERS 


( By Lawrence Fellows) 


Moiseyev Dance Company of Moscow left 
its first American audience gasping for breath 
yesterday at the Métropolitan Opera. And 
the troupe of folk dancers doesn’t open there 
officially until 8 o’clock tonight. 

Thirty-six members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet had filtered quietly into the 
darkened house to watch the company of 100 
men and women rehearsing passages that 
stem from their own folklore. The Met’s 
dancers were leaving on tour last night and, 
it was explained, might “never have another 
chance to see the Russians.” 

Before long, a8 many more. persons had 
made their way into the audience. All of 
them had very important reasons for being 
there. Whatever their reasons, they were 
quickly taken in by the vigor and enthusiasm 
of the Russian dangers. 

In wild, jubilant dances the men hurled 
themselves across the stage and leaped fairly 
to the drops above. One American dancer 
mumbled: 

“They're just rehearsing. They’re just re- 
hearsing.” — 

GOOD DIET AND HEART 

Asked what they eat to get their strength, 
one of the Russian girls answered simply: 

“They eat everything. But it’s not that. 
It’s the heart of the Russian people.” 

Rehearsing The Dance of the Tartars from 
Kazan, the girls flirted effectively and the 
men responded with more leaps and bounds 
and the famous prisyadka, where they seem 
to sit and kick, but don’t sit. They ended 
with an ease and charm that led another 
girl to explain almost as simply: 

“It’s the heart of the Russian people. The 
boys like to make fun and they try to show 
off. Each one says: ‘Look at me. Look how 
strong Iam, how br braveIam. Choose me and 
not the others.’ : 


IMPRESSIONS VOICED 


The dancers could concentrate only briefly 
on other aspects of their 3-week stay at the 
Met and the 10-week tour of the United 
States and Canada. But there were these 
observations: 

Americans are warm and generous. 

New York's billboards make their 
ache. © 

People shouldn’t have to pay to cross a 
bridge, and especially not twice just to go to 
the airport ané return. 

The cultural-exchange program, under 
which they came and the Philadelphia Or- 


heads 


chestra will go to Russia, will improve my. 
tual understanding. 

The stage at the Met is full of holes. 

But much more exciting was the action, 
on stage. They turned repeatedly to shout: 
“Khoroshi prizhok,” good jump; “Ochen 
khorosho,” very good. 

The Moiseyev company, the first full-scale 
dance organization to visit this country from 
the Soviet Union, will open with an advance 
sale of approximately $300,000. It will be 
seen in 12 numbers created by Igor Moiseyey, 
based on the folk vocabulary of the various 
peoples who make up the Soviet Union. The 
same program presented under the aegis of 
8S. Hurok will be given at all performances, 


[From the New York Times of April 14, 
1958] 


‘Lopcz Prescrres Frums ror Sovier—As Pracr 
Strep, He Cafis on Moscow To SHOw Movizs 
DEPICTING TRUE UNITED STaTes Lire 


Breverty Hriuis, Catir., April 13.—Henry 
Cabot Lodge challenged the Soviet Union to. 
night to take a step for peace by permitting 
the Russian people to see Hollywood movies 
that did not distort American life. 

“The world is waiting to see whether the 
cultural exchange agreement signed in ‘Wash- 
ington last January is. going to be allowed 
to make friends for America inside Russia,” 
the United States representative to the 
United Nations declared. 

Mr. Lodge spoke before 1,000 film and civic 
leaders at the annual Milestohe award dinner 
of the Screen Producers Guild. Spyros P, 
Skouras, president of Twentieth Century-Fox, 
was guest of honor as the 1957 recipient of . 
the award for outstanding contributions to 
motion-picture development. 


NEGOTIATIONS GOING ON 


A Soviet delegation recently arrived in 
Washington to assist in cultural negotiations, 
No formal report has been made on progress . 
toward an agreement on the selection of 
movies the Russians might wish’ to acquire, 
or terms for their sale or lease. The ex- 
change agreement between the two countries 
left open the conditions for business trans- 
actions. 

“The first signs from the Soviet side are 
far from encouraging,” Mr. Lodge said. He 
quoted the late Mike Todd as having said: 

“The U. S. S. R. wants any American-made 
film that shows American life at its worst. 
It will show anything that depicts Americans 
as hoodlums or morons.” 

Mr. Lodge said the producer made the 
statement this year after having returned 
from his Se al isit to the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Todd was killed March 22 in a plane 
crash. ~ 

CHARGES VILIFICATION 


Mr. Lodge continued: “America should 
say this to the Soviet leaders: ‘Let us show 
your people how Americans really live. For 
years you have been carrying on a system- 
atic, wholesale campaign of vilification 
against America. If you really want to relax 
tensions, let your people see the best Amer- 
ican movies. We challenge you to make this 
one step for peace.’” 

While the United States and the Soviet 
Union seem to be in a deadlock in terms 
of military security, Mr. Lodge warned, the 
struggle between communism and freedom 
does not end there. 

He said motion pictures and other forms of 
communication that protected the image of 
America abroad could make important con- 
tributions toward creating a community of 
independent nations which understand éach 
other and each other regardless of 
all the differences in their ways of life. 

In this een he said, the motion pic- 


ture industry can die Yasings whnin oun beyond 
the power of a free government. This is 
an inspiring duatonek for Hollywood, he. 
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«yet, greater still, is the challenge of reach- 
the minds of the people behind the Iron 
Curtain, where American films are practically 
excluded and’ where 200 million people have 
peen systematically misinformed about us 
py their leaders in an effort to make our 
whole way of life look bad as the Communist 
dogma says it ought to look,” Mr. Lodge 
declared. . 

He paid tribute to Mr. Skouras, who came 
to this country as an immigrant from Greece, 
as a wise and splendid citizen. He called 
nim a film leader who understood the re- 
sponsibility that goes with great influence. 


[Prom the New York Times] 
THE ARTS AS BRIDGES 


The music lovers of Moscow are an ex- 
acting lot. To win their admiration and 
affection an artist has to near the top in 
his field. It is particularly pleasant, there- 
for, to learn that a young American pianist, 
‘yan Cliburn, has taken Moscow by storm. 
He has won the International Tchaikovsky 
piano competition as well as the hearts of his 
Moscovite auditors. on ¥: 

Something similar happen tonight in 
our own city, we suspect, when the Moiseyev 
Dance Company opens its 3-week engagement 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. An envi- 
able reputation precedes this company, whose 
_ repertoire is based upon Russian folk dances, 
a form of art whose lively and colorful na- 
ture has long been world-famous. We hope 
and expect that the Moiseyev dancers will 
win applause here as deservedly as has Mr. 
Cliburn in the Soviet capital. 

It has long been all too evident that 
bridges of friendship and understanding 
need to be built between the Soviet and 
American peoples. So far as politics are con- 
cerned, we seem unfortunately to be still far 
from such bridge building. But events such 
as Mr. Cliburn’s appearance in Moscow and 
the Moiseyev dancers’ performances here re- 
mind us that the arts give us alternative 
means of promoting such understanding. 
‘The Soviet citizens who applauded Mr. Cli- 
burn in Moscow cheered him for his piano 

_ playing, and by so doing implicitly paid 
tribute to American culture. Those Ameri- 
cans visiting the Metropoiltan tonight will 
be doing the same for the culture of the So- 
viet people. 

We need many more such artistic bridges, 
and it is the great merit of the recently con- 
cluded Soviet-American exchange agreement 
that it promises.to further significantly such 
reciprocal visits. The more such exchanges 
there are, the better. ~ 





 Mecclution ty the haueenn Cor & 
Foundry on Unemployment and the 
Need for Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, tinder 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
by the Berwick, Pa., Borough Council 
on the current uhemployment situation 
and the need for Government contracts 
for the American Car & Foundry Co. 
which is located in Berwick: 

- ‘Berwick, Pa., April 3, 1958. 
_ Hon. Dantet J. Pioop, 





DER Sm: The Berwick Council at their 


_ Meeting held March 17, 1958 discussed the 


“¥ 
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situation caused by unemployment condi- 
tions and the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas the American Car & Foundry 
industry is the only heavy industry within a 
30-mile radius of Berwick and this industry 
is now suffering from a severe decline in 
business and is forced to layoff approximately 
50 percent of its nermal working force of a 
normal employment of between 2,500 and 
3,000 people; and 

“Whereas this great number of unemployed 
will seriously affect the economy of several 
communities and we, the members of the 
borough council are fully aware of the pos- 
sible hardships that may be endured by these 
unemployed: Be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
council of the Borough of Berwick on the 
basis of the record of production of the 
Berwick AFC and its employees, during 
peacetime and through two world wars, re- 
spectfully solicit your aid in helping Ber- 
wick and the surrounding communities get 
their measure of aid through defense con- 
tracts now being let to distressed areas; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the ACF in Berwick with 
their exemplary-record in defense produc- 
tion and economy in the past, and with the 
facilities to immediately go into produc- 
tion upon receipt of orders thus furnish- 
ing employment to many people, we will ap- 
preciate any consideration and assistance you 
may be able to render the people of this 
area.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. Wo. Arnpr, 
Secretary, Berwick Borough Council. 





Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my,remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following news item 
which appeared in the April 12, 1958, 
issue of the Washington (D. C.) Daily 
News: 

(By Milton Berliner) 

Salty Harry S. Truman was even saltier 
than usual as he worked his way through 
the first day of a 4-day visit to Washington. 

From the moment he stepped down yester- 
day from the New Haven, Conn., train out 
into the cold drizzle until his final public 
appearance of the day, he answered questions 
freely, offered opinions copiously and spoke 


‘ frankly and calmly about some of the things 


that used to get his dander up. 
ONE REGRET 


For example, about firing Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur from the Far East Command. 

“I have only one regret about that,” the 
former President told the Reciprocity Club 
at a Mayflower luncheon. “That I didn’t do 
it sooner and that’s the God’s truth.” 

Mr. Truman spoke at the luncheon upon 

“invitation of an old friend, Barse Stone- 
braker, a past president of the club. 

“I said one day last May to Harry Truman,” 
Mr. Stonebraker explained in introducing the 
guest of honor: “ ‘Will you do it?’ And he 
said, “You're damn right I will.’” 

Mr. Truman laughed and blushed a bit. 

When Mr. Truman got up, he recalled 
that he first knew Mr. Stonebraker as a live- 
stock commission man back in Kansas City 


_about 40 years ago. 
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“And that’s where he got the bull,” Mr. 
Truman said. 

Then he turned to Herbert M. Pasewalk, 
club president who had spoken earlier, and 
said: “You’ve had some cow pasture experi- 
ence yourself.” 

Mr. Truman talked a bit about foreign 
policy and how the President alone is re- 
sponsible for it. 

“When the President negotiates a treaty,” 
he said, “he gets the advice and consent of 
the Senate. And sometimes he gets a hell of 
a lot of advice and not much consent.” 

He recalled the trouble he had with a Rus- 
sian Ambassador who telephoned an hour or 
two before a White House dinner to say he 
couldn’t come. 

Mr. Truman said that this upset the whole 
complicated seating arrangement and a State 
Department official came to him and asked 
him what he should tell the Russian Am- 
bassador. 

“*Tell the s. o. b. to go to hell and that 
we didn’t want him in the first place,’”’ Mr. 
Truman said he told the official. 


EAST FRONT 


The former President launched into crack- 
ling defense of the project extending the 
east front of the Capitol. 

“That old building is just about to fall 
down,” he said. 

He warned that “some old Senator who has 
had too much lunch” will walk through the 
Capitol one day and start the collapse. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Later in the day, Mr. Truman received a 
a Universal Travelcard, 

The presentation was made because sev- 
eral weeks ago when he checked out of the 
Mayflower and wanted to sign the bill, the 
cashier, Miss Edith Holmes, failed to recog- 
nize him. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but you must have a credit 
card,” she told him. 





Political Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Reading (Pa.) New Era: 


POLITICAL RECESSION 


Anyone who says the current recession is 
the result. of natural causes unrelated to 
Politics is not too astute a thinker. 

Of course the recession is political. 

Numerous spokesmen for the administra- 
tion repeatedly declared that interest rates 
were being raised arbitrarily to halt infla- 
tion. The very inspiration of the tight- 
money policy and curtailment. of national 
defense spending was political. 

Now, once again, when more than 5 mil- 
lion unemployed are crying for jobs, Eisen- 
hower says, “Go slow.” Why? Because 
business forces who can see no further than 
their nose are afraid that any concessions to 
the people in the form of improved unem- 
ployment compensation or tax cuts may ulti- 
mately affect the profits of business. 

In short, a controlling clique of the big 
business. world is willing to ride out the re- 
cession from a position of economic strength 
which will enable them to drive some com- 
petitors out of business and make the long- 
term future especially rosy for the survivors. 

The Eisenhower business administration is 
still calling the Nation’s shots from a busi- 
ness point of view. Until someone in Wash- 
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ington formulates policy based on helping 
the consumer te get spending money in his 
pocket, all the gaff from the administration 
will be little more than hot air. 

This is a political recession and the way it 
looks now, only politics in November will 
reverse the trend. 





Hell’s Canyon Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Barron County Electric Cooperative is 
one of the finest REA co-ops in Wiscon- 
sin. It has distinguished itself as the 
pioneering electric cooperative. The 
Barron County organization is, I believe, 
the largest in membership of the coop- 
eratives in Wisconsin. One of its most 
distinguished members, and its former 
president, Mr. John E. Olson, is now 
serving as president of the Dairyland 
Power Cooperative, which is the world’s 
largest rural electric cooperative, pro- 
ducing and transmitting electrical energy 
to some 75,000 rural users in four States. 
Mr. Willis Jerome, present president of 
the Barron co-op, is a distinguished 
leader in the State rural electrification 
movement. Manager Otis G. Berger has 
established a record of efficient and com- 
petent operation which is the envy of 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, this fine cooperative re- 
cently held its annual meeting at Barron, 
Wis. The farmer-owners who attended 
the meeting expressed themselves on two 
matters which I should like to bring to 
the attention of the~Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp the two resolutions adopted by 
the Barron County Electric Cooperative. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 


:tions were ordered to be printed in the 


Appendix, as follows: 
Burp Helis Canron Dam 


The steady increase in unemployment in 
our Nation today; the continuing need for 
more and more low-cost electric power for 
defense emergencies facing our Nation; the 
ever-increasing need of Midwest farmers for 
low-cost fertilizer; the protection and preser- 
vation of our natural resources, are all mat- 
ters of vital concern to the farmers and the 
farm-supported communities of Barron and 
adjacent counties. 

Therefore, we, the members of Barron 
County Electric Cooperative, assembled in 
annual meeting in the city of Barron on 
March 19, 1958, stand together in supporting 
the full development of our river basins, in- 
cluding Federal construction of the high dam 
at Hells Canyon on the Snake River; that its 
great electric power generation potentidl, and 
complete capacities be utilized without ex- 
cessive profit toll to private interests, and 
without endangering through partial and re- 
stricted use of major power site the continu- 
ing and crucial need for electric energy in 
abundance, 


Oppost Enpine REA Procram 
The tremendous progress of rural eléctri- 
fication in America during the past decade 
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has been made through the direct efforts of 
rural electric cooperatives, or by their stimu- 
lation of effort on the part of an industry 
that showed little desire to serve rural Amer- 
ica prior to the advent of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, as an agency of our 
Federal Government. 

Under the original policies and provisions 
of the Rural Electrification Act, the electri- 
fication of our Nation’s farms has increased 
from 10.9 percent in 1936 -to approximately 
94 percent today. This vast achievement on 
the part of rural electric cooperatives has 
been attended by far-reaching bdnefits into 
the channels of labor and industry, at no cost 
to our Government. Under the prevailing 
policies and provisions of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act, our Federal Treasury has also 
been benefited by an accumulation of profit, 
realized from loan funds, at interest rates 
paid by rural electric cooperatives, approxi- 
mately $53 million-over the cost of such loan 
funds to our Federal Treasury. Thus, since 
1935, the interest rate paid by rural electric 
cooperatives on their loan funds have. been 
sufficient to sustain the REA program with- 
out Federal subsidy, or without cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Therefore, we the members of Barron 
County Electric: Cooperative, assembled in 
annual meeting in the city of Barron on 
March 19, 1958, reject the proposals of the 
administration in Washington to jeopardize 
the economic position of our cooperative and 
deter its continuing progress, by substituting 
policies and provisions of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1935, that would subject our 
future need for loan funds to the manipula- 
tions of private sources for adequate and de- 
pendable financing. 

We further request that this resolution be 
submitted to Senators WILEY and PROXMIRE, 
Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, in Washing- 
ton, that they may know our membership 
opposition to Senate bill 2427, and House bill 
8714, both bills designated to cripple or de- 
stroy the Rural Electrification Act as it now 
governs our Congress and the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 





A Sound Antirecession Step—An Acceler- 
ated Highway Construction Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the statement I recently 
submitted before the House Public Works 
Committee in support of H. R.-11418, 
which I introduced, and similar meas- 
ures: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Harotp D. DoNOHUE, A 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works, Marcu 25, 1958, In Suprort or H. R. 
11418 
Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the —— 

tunity of appearing before this d: 

committee in support of my bill, H. R. 1a008, 

which is identical to H. R. 10422, introduced 

by the chairman of your committee, Hon. 

CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, @ Member of Congress 

from New York, 

H. R. 11418 would compensate each State 
that has had a toll road incorporated into 
the Interstate System by providing equiva- 
lent mileage for said State. This equivalent 
mileage would be designated as part of the 
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Interstate System. and would thus become 
eligible for 90-percent Federal aid. ; 

Under my bill, those States which were 
forward-looking enough to prepare plans, / 
finance, and construct needed highways be- 
fore the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
became law, would be properly compensated, . 
Instead of being penalized for their progres. 
sive attitude, these States would be given 
this additional mileage to replace the mile. 
age incorporated into the Interstate System, 
I might point out that this equivalent mile. 
age would be given to the States only when 
the, States initiate the request for the 
mileage. 

I believe that this additional mileage 
would provide another form of public works 
construction which would be a stimulus and 
a shot in the arm to the economy of the 
States wherein these roads would be con: 
structed. The local areas where the high. 
ways would be laid out would receive an — 
opportunity not only for the increased circu. 
lation.of money but, in addition, the impetus 
of additional employment by the creation of ° 
new jobs that this work would necessitate, 

From the Clay report through the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, Congress has rec« 
ognized the principle that in some form or 
another there should be an equitable reim- 
bursement to those States whose State- 
constructed mileage was taken away when 
the. Interstate System was created. There 
have been a number of proposals put forward 
as to reimbursement; and a report has been 
filed by the Secretary of Commerce pursuant 
to section 114 of the Federal-Aid- Highway 
Act of 1956. 

I have studied this matter carefully and,. 
in my opinion, the increased mileage which 
this bill provides would in the long run be 
the most beneficial and the best form of 
reimbursement that the States would receive, 

I thank you for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before this committee and trust 
that this bill will receive favorable considera- 
tion by the committee. 





Extension of GI Business Loan Guaranty 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27; 1958 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of Public Law No. 85-364 in- 
cluded extension of the GI business loan 
guaranty. I am very much in favor of 
this program and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the 
following letter from Mr. Paul G. 
Couvrette, of Thief River Falls, Minn., 
who gives very excellent reasons for con- 
tinuing the program: 

Tuer RIver Fats, MiInn., April 7, 1958. 
esswoman Cora KNUTSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Knutson: As a former service- 
man in World War II, I am writing in protest 
to the Goverment’s bringing to a close the 
GI business loan guaranty,;which I under- 
stand: expires July 25, 1958. 

Many veterans up until the present time | 
have not needed to make use of this aid. 
However, due to changing times and condi- 
tions, it could prove to be, not only a nice 
cushion, but a great aid in starting one into 
® business, without which it might prove to 
be uterly impossible to get financial aid to do 
60. 
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Why the bill should ever expire I cannot 
understand. We never know when or what 
is apt to turn up and having this to rely on 
can make possible the attaining of a goal 
or the grasping of a long waited for oppor- 

ity. 

Pech loan, as you know, is always thor- 
~ pughly screened and the applicant must be 

qualified by experience and know-how and 

nave a reasonable chance to succeed before 

it is ever approved, So why take away such 

a big help for your veterans, merely because 

of a time on the calendar. 

We must protect the small farmer and 
pusinessman. They are the backbone of our 
country. Our present system is giving every- 
thing to the big fellow and standing idly by 
watching numberless people lose their busi- 

- nesses and farms because there is no one to 
stand up and fight for them. Where better 
can he turn than to his government, whom 
he served so well and, as in many of our 
eases, gave up our business cheerfully to 
gerve when we were needed? 

Kindly give-this your special consideration 
and effort. I am sure it will be greatly ap- 
preciated by all the services and no doubt 
greatly influence their voting. 

I would appreciate hearing from you re- 
garding what is being done to preserve this 
priceless help and also learn of your views 
on the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau G. CouUvRETTE. 





The Creation of a Coal Research and De- 
velopment Commission Will Stimulate 
the Production and Conservation of 
Coal Thus Relieving Some of the Un- 
employment in the Coal-Producing 
Areas of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I appeared before the Mines 
and Mining Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs in behalf of my bill, H. R. 9593, de- > 


signed to encourage and stimulate the 
production and conservation of coal 
through the creation of a Coal Research 
and 
Statement follows: - 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE James E. VAN 


ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH Dts- - 


TRICT OF PENNSYLANIA, APrit 14, 1958, Br- 

FORE THE MINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 

House COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 

AFFAIRS, In SupPorT or H. R. 9593 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing before your subcommittee 
in behalf of my bill, H. R. 9593, designed 
to encourage and stimulate the production 
and conservation of coal through the crea- 
tion of a Coal Research and Development 
Commission 


nit many of you know, I represent a bitu- 


Since the close of World War II, except for 
Range Stee Rennennn gage theft getirngeg 
‘War, plagued my con- 
Sremitait Sisto’ At tee teamed 15 per- 
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Development Commission. The- 
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cent of a 90,500 labor market is unemployed 
mainly due to the loss of our eastern sea- 
board coal markets and its effect on the coal 
and railroad industry. 

In Clearfield County, which is among the 
3 counties in my congressional district, 20 
percent of the population of the county is 
living on public assistance and surplus com- 
modities; while in my 3-county area, 13 per- 
cent is_living on public-assistance benefits 
and surplus-food commodities. 

As you can see the situation is extremely 
serious and presents a compelling problem. 

One of the legislative approaches that I 
have made to bolster the sagging economy of 
the central Pennsylvania area is through dis- 
tressed area legislation, and at the moment 
there are 40 bills pending before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee providing 
economic assistance to these areas. It is my 
hope that_1 of these 40 bills will be-enacted 
into law during this 85th Congress. 

Another legislative approach I am making 
to bolster the sagging economy in Pennsyl- 
vania is through H. R. 9593, now before this 
subcommittee. This bill, which was intro- 
duced in August 1957 will encourage and 
stimulate the production and conservation 
of coal in the United States through re- 
search and development by creating a Coal 
Research and Development Commission. 

Such a commission would in effect give our 
coal-producing regions a greater opportunity 
for lifting themselves out of the economic 
doldrums that have persisted for the greater 
part of the period since the conclusion of 
World. War II. While there is no question 
about the need for a distressed area program 
for the present and the immediate future, 
over the long run a research and develop- 
ment plan for the coal industry as provided 
in H. R. 9593 would lessen the burden placed 
on Federal and State budgets. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at the 
current situation in the central Pennsyl- 
vania coal industry. While final figures are 
not yet available, there is no disputing the 
fact that central Pennsylvania’s bituminous 
coal production in 1957 decreased from near- 
ly 58 million tons in 1948 to 36 million tons 
or nearly 40 percent. A further deficit of 
several million tons is expected for the year 
of 1958. 

From the standpoint of employment we 
had nearly 49,000 persons employed in the 
coal industry in the central Pennsylvania 
area as compared to 22,600 as of December 
31, 1957. These figures represent a drop of 
nearly 45 percent.- From this information 
you can readily understand why my district 
is classified as a labor surplus area and has 
been for years. 

One of the obvious reasons for restricted 
demand for our coal is the unabated waves 
of residual oil that sweep into our east coast 
markets. For almost a decade I have been 
insisting that a law is needed to check this 
unfair competitive practice, and we who rep- 
Tesent coal States have enjoyed a measure of 
consolation in the administration’s volun- 
tary program for ebbing the fiow of crude oil 
and products from alien petroleum fields 
and refineries. The assurance required for 
safeguarding the domestic fuel producer and 
our American workman cannot be guaran- 
teed, however, until a legislative barrier is 
set up as may be provided through a quota 
limitation when the request for extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements is considered 
by Congress. 

Wherever corrective steps may be taken in 
this regard by the 85th Congress, the neces- 
sity for a Coal Research Commission will 
remain.~ The fuel upon which we place de- 
pendence for America’s economy and secu- 
rity of the generations ahead must be ready 
for immediate delivery when called upon. 

Mr. Chairman, the research program as 
provided for in my bill, H. R. 9593, will not 
only assist in coal production 
and coal utilization but will provide also 
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for improvement in transportation methods. 
This is borne out by the fact that teams of 
railroad management and labor have indi- 
cated accord in the approach undertaken in 
H. R. 9593, as have the great industrial fuel 
consumers of our Nation. 

Members of the House and Senate have 
an opportunity through the creation of a 
Coal Research Commission to erect a monu- 
ment to the progressive attitude of the 85th 
Congress. Therefore, enactment of this bill 
into law will symbolize the determination 
of this legislative body in guaranteeing the 
availability of energy resources for this pe- 
riod of international crisis and for the years 
and centuries beyond our own lifetime. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to lay aside 
any pride of authorship as far as this type 
of legislation is concerned. My plea here 
today is that a bill may be perfected and 
enacted into law that will bring jnto being 
a Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission. 7 

Information in the hands of our Govern- 
ment and this subcommittee is replete with 
evidence of the need for a Commission to 
formulate and execute an overall research 
program for the coal industry. 

In addition, I firmly believe that the 
fruits of this Commission will restore coal 
to its economic prominence in this country 
and in doing so alleviate many of the ills 
of unemployment in the coalfields of our 
Nation. 

Frankly, this legislation is desperately 
needed by the coal industry and the coal 
areas of the Nation. 





Aid for Distressed Areas Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Jenkins Township- 
Yatesville, Pa., School District urging 
aid be given to distressed economic 
areas, particularly those located in the 
anthracite coal region: 

Whereas the Jenkins Township, Yatesville 
Borough School District is located in Wyo- 
ming Valley and is in the heart of the an- 
thracite coalfields; and 

Whereas the taxes derived from the assess- 
ment of anthracite coal has been the main 
source of revenue for the aforementioned 
school district; and ~ 

Whereas the depletion of anthracite coal 
deposits have materially reduced the income 
of said school district; and 

Whereas many of its residents have been 
forced by unemployment to leave said dis- 
trict to seek employment elsewhere; and 

Whereas the conditions aforementioned 
have caused said school district to be 

. placed among those classified as distressed; 
and 

Whereas said school district and its resi- 
dents are in need of State and Federal aid; 
and 

Whereas the Honorable Daniel J. Fiood, 
Senator Joseph Clark, and Governor Leader 
have introduced, or are in process of intro- 
ducing, legislation designed to aid distressed 
areas: Be it 

Resolved by the Jenkins Township, Yates- 
ville Borough School District, and it is here- 
by resolved by the authority of the same as 
follows, That Hon. George Leader, Governor 
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of Pennsylvania; Hon. Daniel Flood, Con- 
gressman from Luzerne County; and Hon, 
Joseph Clark, United States Senator, be im- 
mediately contacted and their aid solicited 
to support the bills introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States and in the House 
of Representatives and Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, designed to aid 
distressed areas, particularly those located 
in the anthracite coalfields and to do every- 
thing in their power, whether by legislation 
or otherwise, to bring relief to these areas 
as soon as possible. 
Sara Corne Jorvan, 
President, 
WALTER BECHTAHL, 
Secretary. 





No Prohibition—Back Door or Otherwise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an address I delivered be- 
fore Labor’s Committee To Celebrate the 
25th Anniversary of Repeal, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, April 7, 
1958. 

The address follows: 

No PROHIBITION—BACK Door oR OTHERWISE 


(Address by Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER) 


If the chemise or sack dress is here to stay, 
then shudder we must. I am told by some 
very vocal sociologists and psychiatrists that 
the chemise or loose bag dress is really an 
expression of nostalgic yearning for the 
Flaming Twenties. If this be so, we are a 
doomed people. When I see &@ woman with 
one of the square dresses, I expect her to do 
the Charleston—the dance of the prohibition 
days. 

Is there a connection between high prices 
and high skirts, no waistline and economic 
bust, the glorified sack and prohibition? 
There may be something it it, after all. 

Aside from the chemise—and what can 
the helpless male do before the onslaught of 
fashion?—there is a serious question we 
must face. Are we taxing ourselves into pro- 
hibition? 

On beer there is a Federal tax of $6 per 
barrel and a State tax of $3 on the same 
barrel. The retailer pays $28.50 for a bar- 
rel, and thus one-third of his cost is tax. 
This cost is passed on to the consumer. 

Hard liquor pays the prohibitive tax of 
$10.50 on a proof gallon. As you Know, it 
was increased from $9 as a temiporary meas- 
ure during the war. But taxes, once put on, 
like a tattoo are almost impossible to re- 
move. 

And what has been the result? A gift to 
the moonshiners, without their even having 
to answer the $64,000 question or sending 
in a slightly used bottle cap. What actually 
has been accomplished is the encouragement 
of the bootleggers and hootch runners to 
get into business, while the legitimate in- 
terests are inclined to curtail theirs. 

Last year, Federal officers cooperating with 
State agencies, seized, 11,820 illegal stills, and 
it is estimated that an additional 3,000 stills 
were seized by State authorities working in- 
dependently of Federal investigators. 

There are people who are under the im- 
pression that all the moonshine activities 
are hidden in the hillbilly country; that the 
moonshine activities are unorganized and 
carried on by bearded old men and barefoot 


- ~ 
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boys on Tobacco Road, with only a flintlock 
with which to bar the revenuers.- The truth 
is that we find such stills here in the heart 
of a city like New York. The market is here, 
the opportunities are here. Moonshining is 
big business—organized big business—oper- 
ating from such sites as empty factory build- 
ings, disused garages, condemned tenements, 
and the like. j 

They sell to retailers, who pass on this 
poison to their customers. They sell cut- 
rate to bellhops, taxi drivers, and the hang- 
ers-on to be found in disreputable night 
spots. 

Heavy taxation is their kindest friend, en- 
couraging, aiding, and abetting .illegality. 
The exorbitant, unreasonable taxati is 
money in the coffers for them—and death to 
their victims. Only a short while ago we 
were treated to the tragic spectable of 24 
people who died after having consumed a 
rot gut offered to them in place of .legal, 
properly distilled, and properly inspected 
liquor. 

An excessive tax is an open invitation for 
the gangster to enter. A reasonable. tax 
which, in turn, would be passed on in savings 
to the consumer would offer little incentive 
for the unsavory to pick up where the tax 
man left off. 

Nor would the Government lose with a 
reasonable tax. The cost of enforcing legal 
manufacture and distribution of liquor alone 
makes up the deficiency, not to speak of the 
increased revenue from personal and corpo- 
rate taxes that would result from the in- 
creased sale of legal liquor. _Bad liquor, like 
bad money, chases away the good. Consump- 
tion does not decrease. The traffic follows 
the cheaper cost. 

Let there be instigated a genuine move to 
cut these taxes and you can be sure that 
the greatest howls of all will come, not from 
the prohibitionists, as might be expected, 
but from the crafty, the greedy, the racketeer 
who has profited most by the unreasonable, 
unreasoning liquor tax. 

Let me read to you what, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote to a friend on December 12, 1818: 


“T rejoice, as a moralist, at the prospect of 
@ reduction of the duties on wine. It is an 
error to view a tax on that liquor as merely 
a tax on the rich. Prohibition of its use-to 
the middling class is condemnation of them 
to poison whisky.” 

But then, of course, we still have with us 
the prohibitionists, those self-righteous, self- 
deluding people who have learned nothing 
and forgotten all from the prohibition era, 
Churchill had it right. When he was ap- 
proached by prohibitionists, he said, “I've 
taken more out of alcohol than alcohol has 
taken out of me.” I remember a temper- 
ance orator holding up to his audience a glass 
of whisky and dropping into it an angle 
worm. He said, “See how the worm squirms, 
suffers, and dies. That is what alcohol will 
also do to you. Now to change the illustra- 
tion, I take a pail of beer in one hand and a 
pail of water in the other and bring both 
pails to a hard-working donkey toiling in ‘the 
fields. Which will he drink? The answer of 
course, is ‘the water’.” Then the temperance 
man asked the audience “Why?” and with one 
accord the audience shouted, “Because he is 
@ jackass.” Maybe it’s time to start the 
movie camera egain and reel off the days of 
bathtub gin, of murky speakeasies, of gang- 
land killings over the division of territories, 
the hijacking, and the general contempt for 
law and order that pervaded that period. 
Maybe it’s time again to recall the hip-pocket 
flask, the initiation rites of the young into 
that illegal, ill-starred world. Maybe it’s 
time to remember the new-made millionaire 


the sneaky opening and shutting of doors, the 
hypocrisy, and the soul sickness that the 
noble it left in its wake. , 
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Never in the history of our Nation were we — 
closer to degradation. We ran wild. Were 
we not then—all of us—a little mad? ang, 
yes, even suicidal? 

But the prohibitionists are still prohibi. 
tioning, and all their mouthings are “don’t.” 
Don’t advertise beer and liquor. Don’t serve 
liquor on airplanes. Don’t advertise w’ 
over the radio or television. Don’t seljj 
liquor here, there, everywhere. Don’t trust 
man’s disciplines. In short, let’s all behave 
as if we were weak, foolish, criminal, insatj. 
able, intemperate, all wrapped up in cello. 
phane to protect us from our own sense 
and sensibility. ; 

In the year 388 A.D., some 1,600 years ago, 
a@ wise man said: 

“If you say, ‘Would there were no wine’ be. 
cause of the drunkards, then you must say, 
going on by degrees, “Would there were no 
steel’ because of the murderers, “Would there 


. were no night,’ because of the thieves, ‘Would 


there were no light,’ because of the inform- 
ers, ahd ‘Would there were no women,’ be. 
cause of adultery.” 

The perennial prohibitionist. is like the 
perennial censor: Only he is qualified to tell 
us what is good for us. Substitute his judg. 
ment, his taste, his wishes, for our own—and 
all will be well. 

Discipline begins with yourself always, and 
not with the next fellow. 

I speak strongly because I fear me that 
the time of fear and indecision lend them- 
selves to the delusion that there is a 
panacea, that there is a cure-all that can be 
swallowed in one gulp, and then all will be 
well. This is the kind of thinking to which 
the prohibitionist is addicted. 

How securely the prohibitionist is now 
hemmed in by good sense, we do not know. 
He'll get out if he can. He'll get out if we 
let him. 

We are here to celebrate the 25th anni- 

of the repeal of prohibition. Ac- 
tually, we are celebrating the return of good 
sense, the return to law and order, the re- 
turn to self-respect, the return to ration. 
ality. The “noble experiment” is one of the 
greatest insults this Nation had to endure, 
and its horrible consequences are, in part, 
still with us. There ought to be a law 
against laws like that, 

In closing, I want to strike one note of 
pride. New York and its environs is today 
the greatest brewing center in the country, 
outproducing even famed Milwaukee. If we 
can’t have good hitting baseball teams in 
New York, we can, at least, have good beer. 





Conlon in Tribute to Irish Martyrs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leavé 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,I . 
wish to include an interesting article 
by a noted scholar of Irish history, Mr. 
William J. Conlon, 23 Breed Street, Lynn, 
Mass., which appeared in the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn, Mass., on April 6, 1958. 

The article follows: 
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As an Irishman born in Belfast and raised 
there to an age where I had to suffer and 
fight for my Catholic faith and for my native 
land’s cause that was there denied, I would 
be happy to pay my humble tribute to the 
prave political martyrs of 1916 who, under 
God, were largely responsible for the present 
partial freedom Ireland now enjoys in which 
she controls in great measure the public 
properties and governmental branches that 
God intended every nation to enjoy within 
the borders of her own lands. 

Who were some of these revolutionary 
leaders of 1916? Were they what the public 
press, especially in England, would have us 
to believe: Wild, restless insurgents, reck- 
lessly taking things into their own irreverent 
hands? No, indeed. They were especially 
in their representatives, men of calm and 
cultured pursuits. , 

There was Sir Roger Casement, knighted 
by the British for his consular service to 
them, a tall, gaunt figure with a pale, care- 
worn face, a dark, full beard, eyes tired, but 
restless, feverishly glowing when animated 
with his passion for justice, dreamy and dis- 
tant when he was silent. He was an Ulster 
Protestant who was converted. to the one 
true faith shortly before he died. There was 
Eion MacNeill, professor of early and medi- 
eval Irish history in the National University 
in Dublin. There was Tom Clark, a family 
man, 58 years old, gray haired and spectacled. 
He was the son of an English soldier, but 
his mother was Irish. 

There was Thomas MacDonagh, a gentle 
teacher of English literature at the National 
University, Dublin, and a tenderhearted 
poet. There was Joseph Mary Plunkett, 
dreamer and mystic, writer and poet, whose 
father was director of the National Museum 


of Ireland and a papal count, made so by» 


Pope St. Pius X. There was Eamont 
Ceannt, a Dublin clerk, a family man and 
one of the then living authorities on- the 
language and culture of Ireland. There was 
James Connolly, 46, a married man with a 
family, who had the trained knowledge of 
men and life that comes only to the fearless 
and astute poor. And there was Padraic 
Pearse, 36, unmarried, and calm, and beau- 
tiful with a controlled power of selfless 
resolution to make his country free. His 
mother was Irish, but his father was an Eng- 
lishman who set up home in Dublin, in the 
humble trade of a monument mason, 


PADRAIC PEARSE: WRITER AND EDUCATOR 


The leader of this Irish Revolution, Pad- 
traic Pearse, whose title was Commandant 
General of the Army of the Irish Republic 
and President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, was as gifted and as refined in culture 
as a man could be. Yet, when he spoke, 
even in the pouring rain at.a meeting in 
open air, he held his thousands of hearers 
under the power of his idealistic integrity. 
All his life. he suffered, as any real man 
must suffer, from the ledge that his 
country was a slave state under the heel 
of the clever and propagandizing English. 

In Ireland, England controlled everything: 
the post offices, the railroads, the banks; 
hotels, all government officés, education, 


‘that this sinful and long maintained injus- 


tice would come d,. And it would 


to ‘an end. 
come to an end in the only way such error 
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until he became fluent, and learned. He 
_built himself a cottage on the west coast of 
Ireland, in the seacoast small town of Ros- 
muck, @nd there he learned the metaphor of 
the centuries of spoken Irish where best it 
can be learned, as he himself says, listening 
to mothers speaking to their babies and 
children, — 

“Since the wise men have not spoken I 
speak, who am only a fool * * *” was his 
humble and fierce way of beginning his life 
of public oratory. ‘The work he intended to 
do, and did do, is presented to us to read in 
that touching and pure epic, a play he wrote 
called The Singer. 

To bring back Irish culture and traditions, 
he took the practical step in 1908 of found- 
ing near Dublin his own boys’ school called 
St. Edna’s. He knew, as any man with 
sense knows, that boys and girls should be 
educated in separate schools, and in many 
respects in separate ways. I wish to God 
every educator in America, especially teach- 
ers in the lower grades-of school, would read 
his wisdom of education taken from the 
wisdom of the antique world. A clear mind, 
in reading his plans and practice, can readily 
see that along the lines he pointed out and 
went is the solution of our present chaos and 
delinquency in American education. Most 
of what he had to say on education is found 
in his booklet, “The Murder Machine” in 
which he tells how England had managed, 
by her system of education in Ireland, to 
murder the growth and flower of Irish souls. 

Padraic Pearse told his own Irish people 
that the system of education devised and 
forced upon the Irish in Ireland by their 
English oppressors was a black degradation 
of Irish children. This forced education 
turned out, or aimed to turn out, Irishmen 
who were marketable things. Not thought- 
ful men and women. The English conceived 
this system of education for Ireland because 
they thought it useful to their own English 
ends. This English system should have, by 
right, aimed to draw forth the students it 
repressed, it should have inspired, it shed; 
it should have hardened, it enervated. It 
taught something, but it formed no char- 
acter. 

Padraic Pearse called this English-in- 
vented system of education “the murder 
machine.” He spoke of it as a vast, compli- 
cated, far-reaching multitude of arms carry- 
ing out mysterious and long-drawn processes 
of shaping and molding. It ground night 
and day. It obeyed immutable and predes- 
tined laws. It was as devoid of understand- 
ing, of sympathy, of imagination as any oth- 
er piece of machinery that performs an 
appointed task. Into it fed ali the raw ma- 

- terial of Ireland. What could be fashioned 
grew into the English civil service. What 
could not be fashioned was relegated to the 
limbo of a bruised and shapeless thing called 
waste. 

Padraic Pearse raged in fury against the 
code of morals taught in the English system 
of education—the mean code of the count- 
inghouses. He wrote, “Every education 
must be said to fail which does not bring to 
the child two things: an inspiration and a 
certain hardening. No dream is more fool- 
ish than the dream of some sentimentalists 
that the reign of force is past, that the 
world’s ancient law of unending strife has 
been repealed, that henceforth the first duty 
of every man is to be dapper. The first duty 

, of every man is to be good and to be strong. 
We want again the starkness of the antique 
world. There will be battles silent and ter- 
Trible, or loud and ca phic, while the 
earth and the heavens last, and woe to him 
who flinches when his enemy compasses 
him about.” 

PADRAIC PEARSE: THE SOLDIER 


From 1914 to 1916 the plan of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood was mapped out in 
careful and complete form. It was a plan 
of Uprising and revolution. England was at 
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war with a formidable foe, the Germany of 
the Kaiser. The opportunity was at hand, 
Though there was no betrayal of the secret 
plans, as the day set for the blow at England 
drew near the leaders knew that the upris- 
ing could not meet with material success, 
and that it was to be a spiritual victory at- 
taining its end by the loss of the battles and 
the shedding of blood. The few and poorly 
armed would go anyhow, despite certain 
failure and death. But Padraic Pearse knew, 
and the other brave leaders knew, that this 
blundering and feeble blow at English tyr- 
anny would take fire from its very failure 
and awaken the world to a sympathy and 
admiration and moral support that would 
result in the most tremendous gain for Irish 
freedom since perfidious Albion first pressed 
the robber’s foot on Irish soil. 


Padraic Pearse taught his pupils that no 
man can live finely and nobly who hoards 
life too jealously. He taught them that only 
those are at peace with God who are at war 
with the powers of darkness. He believed 
that ‘teaching was a priestlike vocation, 
stressing the old Irish word for a teacher: 
a fosterer, one who fathers the growth of 
the minds and hearts of his children, his 
pupils. Padraic Pearse warned of grave mis- 
takes: “Instead of endeavoring to raise 
themselves to the level of their pupils (the 
moral, emotional and imaginative level) 
teachers incline to bring their pupils down 
to theirs. Instead of a vision of ultimate 
truth, many teachers substitute the mean 
philosophy of this world. So many teachers 
either never treat of the One Book God 
wrote, the Holy Bible (and they are content 
to submit to a system that relegates this one 
Book to an obscure and vague book among 
the works of men), or else they treat of this 
God-written work to destroy the eternal 
fullness of its message and its meaning. 
How can teachers face God at the hour of 
their death never having told their students 
of the necessity and glory or Mary, God's 
own virgin mother, or never having told 
their open-hearted intellectual children 
where God can be found and had: in the 
blessed sacrament of the altars, truly present 
but hidden there. 

Padraic Pearse yearned for freedom, espe- 
cially in education, as a parched man yearns 
for water. “Our English-conceived and con- 
trolled educational system in Ireland needs 
the divine breath that moves through free 
peoples,” he wrote in 1914, “a breath that no 
man of Ireland has felt in his nostrils for so 
many centuries, the breath that once blew 
through our streets and kindled, as wine 
kindles, the hearts of those who truly teach 
and learn.” 

There seems to be a parailel between this 
uprising of Irishmen at Easter 1916—doomed 
to failure and death—and the much larger 
and more evidently religious uprisings called 
The Crusades. These nine Crusades—com- 
ing at planned intervals from 1095 to 1272-— 
were what the worldly prudent would call 
foolhardy and wastefully hazardous mili- 
tary exploits doomed to failure. Yet are 
they written into history, and into the 
Books of Heaven, for the glory they won that 
is not of this world. Hundreds of thousands 
of Christian men left all to march their 
humble and suffering ways to redeem the 
Holy Land from the possession of the infi- 
dels who believed neither in Christ as God 
nor in Mary as God’s Virgin Mother. “God 
wills it,” was their marching cry; and on 
and on they tramped in almost certain fore- 
knowledge of the doom that awaited their 
sacrifice. Yet is their glory remembered, 
even in the writings as such a writer as 
Balmes. “Numberless nations arise,” says 
the great historian about the Catholic Cru- 
sades “they march across deserts, bury them- 
selves in unacquainted countries, expose 
themselves to all the rigors of climate and 
seasons—to deliver a tomb. Grand and im- 
mortal movement, where hundreds of na- 
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tions advance to certain death, not in pur- 
suit of miserable self-interest, not to find an 
abode in milder and more fertile countries, 
not for earthly advantages, but inspired only 
by a jealous desire to possess the tomb of 
Him who expired on a cross for the salvation 
of the human race. When compared with 
this, what becomes of the lofty deeds of the 
Greeks chanted by Homer? Greece arises to 
avenge an injured husband: Europe to-re- 
deem the spulchre of Ged.” 

Easter Monday 1916 was a holiday in Ire- 
land. All was sunny and quiet. 

The Irish volunteers, those who were going 
through with the uprising despite failure of 
the full plan, were on the march. In Dub- 
lin the volunteers there assembled at their 
various stations. A party of them, hundreds 
strong, marched along O’Connell street at 
noon. The Metropolitan Dublin Police, sus- 
pecting nothing, cleared the way for them. 
Such parades were not unusual in Ireland. 
The marching men halted before the Eng- 
lish-controlled and English-owned General 
Post Office. At a word of command, revol- 
vers in hand, they rushed into the building 
anal took up their quarters there. The tri- 
color of the flag of the Irish Republic was 
raised on the Post Office flagstaff. The Dub- 
lin police, being unarmed, withdrew. The 
English military, under General John Max- 
well, was called out. It took some days be- 
fore the English soldiers could capture the 
Post Office from the insurgents; and even 
then it was accomplished mainly by the 
English setting the building on fire and 
burning it down. Many lives were lost on 
both sides. The Irish leaders surrendered 
and were all shot without trial and their 
bodies buried in lime. Among these was 
the Commandant-General of the Irish group, 
Padraic Pearse. 


CONCLUSION 


Padraic Pearse has done his work. No sol- 
dier was ever more sure of his purpose nor of 
the death that he must die. All his life he 
schooled himself to this one, this seemingly 
wasted sacrifice of his life for his country. 
No one could swerve him from his appointed 
task. He steeled himself against the call of 
his heart for a loved wife and children and a 
home. 

“Naked I saw thee, O beauty of beauties, 
but I blinded my eyes for fear I should fail,” 
he wrote of his own heart. He feared that 
wife or friends too close to him might dis- 
tract him from the giving of his all for the 
freedom of Ireland. 

I would like to close this encomium of a 
hero with a few observations. No man who- 
ever lived was less a hypocrite than Padraic 
Pearse. No man could be more gentle by 
nature, more loving of children, more admir- 
ing of women. The one word that suits him 
best to describe the whole of his life from 
the cradle to the grave was soldier. 

Anyone who takes a plane from America 
and lands at Shannon Airport in this year of 
Our Lord 1958 will sense immediately that he 
has arrived in a country alive with a new- 
found freedom and life. For this new spirit 
of liberty that Ireland now knows all free 
men can thank Padriac Pearse and his fellow 
heroes for the blood they shed to bring the 
wondrous glory on. But the task is not yet 
done. As long as the six northern counties 
of Ireland are kept severed from their own 
people by the direct and deliberate military 
power of the English usurper, the ghosts of 
Padraic Pearse and his brave army will haunt 
the dreams of ali free men in all the corners 
of the free earth. Make no mistake about it: 
England is forcing the hand of true Irishmen 
in the old land, and if England will not yield 
to national justice in the calm and ordered 
ways of peace, then Irish blood will once more 
be shed to bring the cause of Padraic Pearse 
and of Ireland to the full circle of its God- 
willed fruit of all Ireland free. 

How Padraic Pearse would have scoffed at 
the spirit of the modern times when we, as 
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Holy Scripture says we will be, are ruled by 
the effeminate; and by the effeminate I mean 
what Holy Scripture means: The weak, the 
passive, the compromising—those who live in 
the flaisby spirit of the unbrave. Such com- 
fortable and odious effeminacy is evidenced 
everywhere, even in a weekly run by the Jes- 
uits called America. As a sample of what 
such a periodical can dish out to the youth 
of our land, I give this one example out of a 
possible thousand. Treating of a book pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Co. called (God save 
the mark) “The Greatness of Oliver Crom-~- 
well,” the editor of America allows the re- 
viewer to say in the March 28, 1958, issue: 
“The hero (Oliver Cromwell) is not likely to 
be acknowledged even by those who read this 
admirable book.” That is the language of 
the effeminate, the kind of language that 
Padraic Pearse would rise in fierce anger 
against because he was a man. 

One more word and Iam through. Padraic 
Pearse had one favorite passage from Holy 
Scripture which he quoted frequently.. It 
was the theme song of his brief 36 years. 
The passage is taken from the Holy Gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ according 
to St. Luke, the 1lth chapter, verses 21, 
22, and 23: 

“When a strong man armed keepeth his 
court, those things are in peace which he 
possesseth. 

“But if a stronger than he come upon him, 
and overcome him; he will take away all his 
armor wherein he trusted, and will distribute 
his spoils. 

“He that is not with me is against me; and 
he that gathereth not with me, scattereth.” 

May the brave, pure soul of Padraic Pearse 
and all the souls of the faithful departéd 
through the mercy of God and Mary rest for- 
ever in peace. Amen. 

Wittram J. ConLon. 

Lynn, Mass. 





United States Cockroach Exhibit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news item from a recent issue of 
the Washington (D. C.) Daily News is 
inserted in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of Members of Congress and in the 
hope that someone will explain why 
cockroaches—American variety—should 
be exhibited at an international fair: 
UNITED STaTeS COCKROACH EXHIBIT ASSURED 

FOR BRUSSELS Far 

The United States will exhibit 36 cock- 
roaches at the Brussels World Fair after all. 

The exhibit, prepared by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation as part of a display of 
United States scientific progress, was shipped 
to Brussels by boat several weeks ago. 

But the cockroaches arrived in no condi- 
tion to be displayed. In fact, they had all 
been squashed. 

(Science Foundation officials suspect some 
seaman with little appreciation of science 
stepped on them.) 

When Dr. Thomas O. Jones, assistant chief 
of National Science Foundation’s office of 
scientific information, learned of the fate of 
the cockroaches, he telephoned New York, 
San Francisco and finally Minneapolis to get 
&@ new exhibit. 

Scientists at the University of Minnesota 
finally agreed to grow anetaer batch of cock- 
roaches. 





Conditions in the German Educational 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have received a thoughtful letter from 
Miss Lois A. Bottoni, a resident of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who is teaching in the 
American dependent school in Worms, - 
Germany. She tells of some of the seri- 
ous problems American teachers have in 
attempting to do a good job of teaching 
American children in:the 180 schools we 
operate in Europe. . 

I know from my visit to Germany last 
fall, and my study of the German educa- 
tional system compared with ours, how 
important it is that these schools be the 
show window of American democracy in 
Europe. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Bottoni’s letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Worms ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
APO-28, In CaRE OF POSTMASTER, 
New York, N. Y., March 11, 1958. 
Senator WrLL1AM PROxMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am Lois Bottoni 
from Milwaukee. At present I am teaching 
in the American dependent school in Worms, 
Germany, which is one of about 180 schools 
in Europe. There are more than 80,000 
American children attending overseas schools 
run by the American Government. These 
children of servicemen are certainly en- 
titled to the same education that is avail- 
able in the States, but unfortunately they 
are not receiving it, in many cases due to 
inadequate numbers of teachers, and in- 
adequate facilities. At present 75 percent 
of the teachers leave the system after only 
1 or 2 years. The educational loss is un- 
believable, and the financial loss to the 
Government is no less great. 

The Department of Defense conducted 
@ survey and study of the schools in 1956, 
and they published a report which listed 
needed changes requiring legislation, but 
we haven’t seen a bill resulting from that 
report. Congress has not had a chance 
act. 

We are not even paid as teachers are in 
the States. Unless we teach all the time, 
summer, Christmas, Easter, we may not 
get paid even our yearly salary. Teachers 
are given a GS-7 rating, equivalent to @ 
rank of a sergeant or second lieutenant, but 
we cannot rise above that, regardiess of 
education, degree, competence, or years of 
experience. How can the schools possibly 
have stability when the teachers feel so in- 
secure that they dare not remain with the 
schools? Most of the schools start with @ . 
completely new faculty each year. 

Here are some of the recommendations 
for legislative action, the result of a study 
by the Overseas Teachers Association (a2 
NEA affiliate): 

1. Establishment in Washington of a cen 
tral office, headed by a civilian educator, 
en responsible for the Department ot 

ense. 


2. One set of rules and regulations, with 
one interpretation, defining equal benefits - 
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and responsibilities for all teachers, and not 
subject to variation by local authority. 

3. A written contract for all professional 
employees. Contracts for 1 year. 

4. Establishment of a single salary sched- 
ule based upon training and experience, 
quoting the salary to be earned during the 
school year. Suggested salary of first year 
teachers with bachelor’s degree is $4,950, 11 
annual increments of $250 each bringing 
the maximum salary to $7,700 for the 12th 
and succeeding years. Extra credit for ad- 
yanced degrees. 

We are constantly being visited by Ger- 
man school groups and educators and we 
are under constant comparison with our 
German counterparts. In Germany, where 
schools and education receive such respect, 
it behooves us to present the best possible 
picture of America through our schools and 
teachers. ; 

As one of the voters from your State, I 
ask your utmost cooperation in bringing 
this matter before Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lots A. BoTTongt. 





An Intelligent Plea for Fair Treatment of 
Our Accredited Private Business 
Schools, Their Teachers and Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include, for consideration by the 
Members, a substantial part of a most 
intelligently appealing letter, on behalf 
of our private-business schools, recently 
forwarded. to me by Mrs. Dorothy L. 
Salter, the distinguished president and 
director of a private secretarial school in 
my home city. 

The facts and contentions outlined by 
Mrs. Salter serve to remind us that the 
independent business schools have, in- 
deed, contributed greatly to our na- 
tional educational needs and are de- 
serving of equitable treatment with col- 
leges and universities in any Federal aid 
toeducation program. . 

I understand that representatives of 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools are planning to call on 
Members of Congress next week con- 
nection with pending legislation, and I 
earnestly hope you will all be able to 
find the time to listen to them in accord 
with our responsibility of being fair to all 
segments of our American society. 

The letter follows: 

SaLTER SECRETARIAL SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. Harotp D. DononuE, 
House of ee 
ashington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DoNoHUVE: As the president of an 
independent business school serving the peo- 
ple of this area, I am greatly concerned about 
the wording of varieus educational bills 
being introd in the Congress of the 
United States, I note that these bills do not 
include the private schools in the matter of 
Federal aid. - 

I think I hardly need tell you of-the role 
this type of school ha’ played -in helping 
thousands of young people, and some not so 
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young, to go forth with a light step and a 
confident mien, capable of earning a good 
livelihood and making a real contribution 
to the sound business structure of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 
‘ ‘The Salter school has been in operation for 
over 20 years and has trained thousands of 
students who have gone forth to assume 
positions of trust and importance in com- 
munities both near and far. The private 
business schools of the United States train, 
according to reliable figures, more than 500,- 
000 students a year. Certainly, such an im- 
portant facet of education should not be 
overlooked in the consideration of bills deal- 
ing with education. Actually, our schools 
are community colleges which strain every 
effort to meet the needs of the people in a 
given area; and we do it without calling on 
a taxpayer to appropriate a single dollar in 
subsidies. In fact, we contribute to the tax 
coffers on every phase of operation and, so 
far, have kept our heads above water— 
though how we do it, I don’t know, when the 
major colleges of the country are almost all 
operating in the red. How much longer we 
can hold out with the competition of un- 
limited public funds stacked against us is a 
serious matter. 

My question then is, “Why have the busi- 
ness schools not been included in the various 
bills now under consideration?” 


Graduation from a high school is as es- 
sential to entering a private business school 
as it is to entering an institution of higher 
learning. Why should there be any discrim- 
ination against allowing tax deductions for 
tuition payments to a student entering a 
college from one who enters a private busi- 
ness school? In fact, the need for such 
relief is more apparent for students attend- 
ing our schools than institutions of higher 
learning. As a general rule,. our students 
come from the lower income brackets where 
the cost of an education makes it difficult 
for families to pay. Certainly we must not 
only raise the standard of living in the 
upper segment of our population, but we 
must-also bring up the standard of living 
for the lesser skilled persons, so that they 
too can enjoy prosperity. Any tax relief 
which would discriminate against students 
attending our institutions would be grossly 
unfair. 

We note that there are bills to allow 
teachers to deduct costs for additional 
courses of instruction. What about the 
teachers in the business schools? We at- 
tempt to train our teachers and to raise the 
standards of our teachers as high as teachers 
in institutions of higher learning. Why 
should these teachers who perform a useful 
service for over half a million young people 
every year be discriminated against when 
they wish to take additional courses to do 
a better job? Remember that our schools 
train many secretaries and accountants. It 
is necessary for our teachers constantly to 
do a better job and thereby turn out‘a better 
product for the American businessman. 
Certainly any bill that would allow teachers 
to deduct for special courses should include 
all types of teachers. 


Still another classification of bills deals 
with aid to institutions of higher learning 
for the teaching of scientific and engineer- 
ing subjects. The Salter School belongs to 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools in Washington, D.C. This 
organization represents over 500 of the 
leading business colleges throughout the 
country and has been in existence for over 
45 years. The association has had numerous 
discussions with engineers and scientists and 
we have found that in many cases there ap- 
pears to be no shortage of engineers or 
scientists but they tell us that they do need 
trained secretarial personnel who under- 
stand ‘technical terms, as well as technical 
aides. This would free them from some of 
the routine work which could better be done 
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by skilled persons trained to help @long their 
particular lines. 

As a result of these discussions, the busi- 
ness school is now developing courses of 
instruction to train these people to meet the 
needs of the engineers and scientists. The 
private business school, because of its unique 
flexibility, is the only type of institution that 
can adjust its program to meet the present 
need for these lesser skilled personnel. We 
feel that in any legislation the role of the 
private business school should be con- 
sidered. 

Representatives of our association will be 
glad to call on you to outline in person what 
the business school field is doing in greater 
detail than in this letter. I am sure that 
after listening to them, you will be impressed 
with the contribution made by the inde- 
pendent business college. May I just call to 
your attention the fact that the private 
business schools under the World War II GI 
training program trained 3,500,000 veterans, 
as compared with 2,200,000 trained by the 
colleges and universities. 

i Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. DorotHy L. SALTER, 
President. 





Citizenship: A Two-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following editorial: 

CITIZENSHIP: A Two-Way STREET 


The United States Supreme Court has been 
hearing three cases which involve the power 
of the Federal Government to regulate is- 
suance of passports for foreign travel. 

Once again the cases concern Communists. 
And once again questioning from the bench 
reflects that strange state of mind in the 
present Court which has inflated to vast pro- 
portions the concept of “individual rights,” 
while undermining that vital companion 
concept: individual responsibility. 

Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin told the 
court: “Sometimes the interest of the indi- 
vidual has to give way to the interest of the 
whole community.” To which Chief Jus- 
tice Warren replied: “But does your right 
as a free American to travel have to give 
way?” 

We do not presume to anticipate the judg- 
ment of the Court in these cases. But the 
public comment of the Chief Justice is illu- 
minating because it follows the general line 
of recent Court reasoning which. has leaned 
over backward to the point of somersault 
in favor of Communists, rapists, thugs, and 
murderers, while tying the hands of the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to combat crime and 
Communists and protect the rights of the 
vast law-abiding majority of the American 
people. 

In these cases a major point is whether 
the Secretary of State may deny passports 
to Communists, to supporters of the Com- 
munist movement and to those who refuse toe 
say whether they are Communists or not, 
When a defense attorney argued that the 
State Department had no right to halt travel 
by Communists, even Justice Frankfurter 
suggested that the State Department was 
entitled to answers to some questions. 

Right there is the broad issue: whether 
citizenship is a two-way street; whether all 
of us have obligations—as well as “rights.” 

It is, of course, fantastic to argue, as a@ 
few have, that our Supreme Court is under 
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Communist influence. Even Chief Justice 
Warren, we are sure, shares our complete 
abhorrence of the Soviet system of tyranny 
and terror. No; what we are dealing with 
is something more subtle—and therefore 
more serious—because it is less easily un- 
derstood by most people. 

We are dealing with a biased viewpoint 
which goes to the other extreme from the 
Soviet system. In contrast to the rigid Com- 
munist discipline, it would virtually abolish 
discipline. Instead of making the State su- 
preme and the individual nothing, it would 
make the individual supreme and the Gov- 
ernment increasingly incapable of fullfilling 
its responsibilities. 

Traditional American doctrine has followed 
a middle way—balancing the rights of the 
individual with those of the State, to the 
end of promoting the general welfare as the 
Constitution commands. The present Court 
has all but abandoned that middle position. 

The middle way recognizes what one court 
has called a natural right to travel. It re- 
jects dictatorial and arbitrary restrictions 
upon that right. But it also rejects the idea 
that the right is unlimited and unqualified, 
and that those who exercise it have no obli- 
gations to their country in so doing. 

Measures have been offered in Congress to 
curb the power of the Supreme Court, since 
the Constitution limits the appellate juris- 
diction of the Court to such regulations “as 
the Congress shall make.” This newspaper 
opposes those measures. They are too ex- 
treme on their own account. 


Yet there is no denying that the Supreme 
Court has fallen sharply in its enjoyment of 
public confidence. We would, however, prefer 
to see the Court provide its own remedy— 
through self-restraint, thus restoring those 
checks and balances which have kept our 
constitutional system healthy and strong. 
To that end, we would like to see the Court 
rediscover the fact that citizenship is a two- 
way street. 





A Child’s Heritage From Theodore 


Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
remember Theodore Roosevelt as a 
statesman and as a soldier but the Cross 
Street School in Williston Park, N. Y., 
one of the fine schools in my congres- 
sional] district, pays homage to him for 
his legacy to the youth of our country. 

This is what the little children in the 
third grade of the Cross Street School 
have written about Theodore Roosevelt 
in their yearbook Cross Currents: 
LETTERS OF T. R. ROOSEVELT To His CHILDREN 


Mr. Roosevelt wrote to his children very 
often. He liked to write to them when they 
were away at school. Then when he went 
away on trips he always told them about the 
animals he saw and often brought home a 
pet for them—one time a dog and another 
time a badger. In the margins of his let- 
ters, Mr. Roosevelt would draw pictures for 
his children to show what he was writing 
them. He always called them pet names in 
his letters, like “Dear Pussycat”; “Dear 
Ethelkins,” or “Dear Archie Boy.” I think 
Mr. Roosevelt liked his children very much. 
You could tell that from the way he wrote 
his letters. — 

We took a trip to Sagamore Hill, Mr. 
Roosevelt's home on October 15, 1957. There 
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were many old-time things there. We saw 
an old-fashioned telephone on the wall, an 
old-fashioned sewing machine in the nursery 
that you had to pump with your feet, and 
there were old-time carriages in a barn out- 
side which horses used to pull. In one of 
his letters to his children, Mr. Roosevelt said 
his horses were afraid of the new machines 
which were the automobiles which were just 
beginning to be used. 

There was a special room on the third 
floor of Sagamore Hill where Mr. Roosevelt 
kept his guns and swords. There was a 
shovel there which was used to dig for the 
first railroad, and the button Mr. Roosevelt 
pressed for the first train to start. There 
were all_kinds of flags in this big room from 
all over the world, and many kings and 
famous people sent presents to Mr. Roosevelt 
when he was President. 

Later we went to Teddy Roosevelt’s grave 
and there we saw a stone where something 
he said was carved on it. He said, “Keep 
your eyes on the stars and keep your feet on 
the ground.” 

We talked about this and decided that Mr. 
Roosevelt meant that we must dream about 
things we would like to do someday, but we 
have to work hard to make the dreams come 
true. 


And this is what their parents have to 
say: 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE PTA 


Your PTA is happy to have been invited 
to contribute a page to Cross Currents and 
since your theme this year is Theodore 
Roosevelt we offer you another interest of 
this very remarkable man. 

Way back in 1897, a group known as the 
National Congress of Mothers was formed to 
work for the welfare of children and their 
right to protection and a healthly, happy 
home and an education. That national con- 
gress was the beginning of what you now 
know as the parent-teacher association or 
PTA and Thewdore Roosevelt, then Governor 
of New York was one of its ardent supporters. 

In 1899, he agreed to serve on the advisory 
council of the national congress and held 
“the chairmanship from 1900 to his death in 
1919. Later he explained his undeviating 
support of the organization saying, “I feel 
that your congress of mothers is the associa- 
tion for which I care most among all associa- 
tions of either sex with which I have been 
brought into contact.” 

While he was President he arranged to in- 
vite representatives from every nation to at- 
tend the First International Conference in 
America on the Welfare of the Child, under 
the auspices of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

He also advocated the participation of the 
father saying, “Now and then the people 
forget that exactly as the mother must help 
the breadwinner by being a good house- 
wife, so the father, in his turn must in every 
way back up the mother in helping to bring 
up the children.” He would be glad to know 
that the PTA now has many men included in 
its 10,694,474 members. 





Carlton Cadettes Visit Washington 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Easter recess it was my pleasure to 
entertain in Washington the senior 
members of the Carlton Cadettes of the 
— Davis High School, of Hous- 

n, 


ington. It was my great honor to wel. 
come them, and to manage a vist around 
the Capitol. 

The young ladies also visited Mount 
Vernon, the Library of Congress, the 
Supreme Court, the Bureau of Engray. 
ing, the Federal Bureau of Investiga’ 
and other places of historical interest in 
this area. 

They were accompanied by two ¢a- 
pable and charming sponsors, Mrs. Lor. 
raine Nix and Miss Frances Newton. 

Mr. Speaker, the growing practice of 
school groups throughout the country 
visiting the Nation’s Capital is a won- 
derful thing. A visit to Washington 
gives to these young people a deeper ap- 
preciation of our Government and what 
it means to every citizen. The great 
buildings and monuments here are more 
than stone and mortar. They are living 
symbols of our great Government. I 
wish every school group in the country 


could have an opportunity of visiting 


Washington. 

The young ladies who were a part 
of the Carlton Cadettes visiting Wash- 
ington were: Mary Helen Adame, Mich- 
elle Beere, Elaine Blum, Sandra Bond, 
Vivian Brewer, Diane Camp, Edith Col- 
lings, Beverly Cox, Judy Dawson, Bar- 
bara Foster, Jo Ann Francis, Peggy 
Frantis, Jerri Glodfelty, Jane Hight, Syl- 
via Holder, Lee Ann Jett, Janet Kasper, 
Sandra Kreinop, LaJuan Krus, Sally 
McClung, Barbara McKeehan, Sharon 
Merchant, Nita Monkres, Betty Mont- 
gomery, Kay Moseley, Liz Nias, Carol 
Pettigrew, Joyce Robinson, Mary Ann 
Sands, Carol Schroder, Mignon Seymour, 
Simone Simon, Pat Smith, Wanda 
Speer, Barbara Spencer, Patsy Stewart, 
Lynn Taylor, Nancie Truss, Joy Wal- 
kinshaw, Ann Wilkerson, Margie Zarco. 





Selling American Labor Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, another 
specific example of the unfavorable 
effects of our foreign trade policy as 
presently administered is clearly out- 
lined in the following letter from one of 
the major industries that has for many 
years supported a large labor population 
in my community: 

AMERICAN CAR 
AND FouUNDRY DrvisIon, 
ACF InpustTnres, INC., 
Huntington, W. Va., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. Wirt E. Neat, : ss 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. “ 

Dear Sm: I am writing on a subject of ex- 
treme importance to our company and 0 
its employees. 


In the billions of dollars of funds provided 


by the United States since 1950 for foreign 
aid—no inconsequential part of which has 


been used for the purchase of railway cams 
our industry has not shared to any appre- 


ciable extent primarily as the result of price 
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Forty-one members of this excellent 
marching group spent 4 days in Wash. 
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advantages enjoyed by our foreign com- 


rs. 
— domestic car building industry cur- 
rently is in & depressed state. In a 2-year 
period its backlog has dropped from 69,000 

to 15,800 cars. During this period, 
workers employed by the industry have de- 
creased approximately 50 percent. Our 
plant located at Huntington employs 1,200 
workers and is already affected. 

This places extreme importance upon the 
foreign business which involves the use of 
American dollars to purchase equipment. 
We believe that prompt action should be 
taken to reduce or halt foreign-aid purchases 
of railroad cars abroad and to build them in 
the United States. . 

It has come to our attention that legisla- 
tion will very likely be introduced shortly 
amending the Mutual Security Act to provide 
that some substantial percentage of the dol- 
lar amount of such purchases of railroad 
freight and passenger cars be built in the 
United States. 

The importance of such legislation to our 
company and its employees is, I believe, ob- 
yious. We earnestly urge that you give it 
your study and support. 

Naturally, we should welcome the oppor- 
tunity of supplying you with any informa- 
tion that you might desire in evaluating the 
need for action in the light of the desperate 
situation facing the American railroad car 
building industry. 

Sincerely, 
W. B. CHELLIs, 
Works Manager. 





Federal Support for Public Education 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 27 I asked permission to reprint 
an article from the St. Paul Dispatch by 
Robert Johnson on a statement by Dean 
Walter W. Cook, of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minhesota, on the 
subject of industry’s stake in our educa- 
tional system. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert Dean Cook’s full remarks on 
which Mr. Johnson’s article was based: 

FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR PuBLIC EDUCATION 


(By Walter W. Cook, dean, 
College of Education) 


The American people are convinced, and 
have been throughout their history, that the 
quality of our educational system determines 
the future welfare of their children and the 
ultimate fate of our Nation. They also be- 
lieve that our power to produce, our high 
standard of living, our rating as the first 
nation of the world, should be sufficient proof 
~to all that the educational philosophy of this 
Nation has been sound. 

The prime strength of, our educational 
system has come from the determination of 
the people to make certain that their chil- 
dren have better educational opportunities 

they themselves had enjoyed. The 
Great strength of our educational system 
also comes from the millions of dedicated 
and inspired teachers who have worked their 
50- and 60-hour weeks underpaid in all cases, 
8nd unappreciated in some. The support of 
public education has always been in the too 

category, coming largely from small 


; Property owners through an outmoded prop=- 
_ Sty tax. Today, with over 25 percent of the 
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population of this Nation in school, we spend 
less than 4 percent of our national income on 
our schools, including colleges and universi- 
ties—a total of less,than $13 billion. 

We spent 2 billion more than this sum on 
smoking and drinking alone. We spent moré 
than twice this sum on owner-operated auto- 
mobiles. 

The last Gallop poll to determine how the 
American public felt about Federal support 
for the public schools was reported in the 
Twin City papers on January 22,1956. Sixty- 
seven percent of the votes were for Federal 
support. Now, who blocks Federal legisla- 
tion of this type? The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers are two of the top 
blockers. And these blockers have, thus far, 
been effective. The Federal support pro- 
grams that have been introduced have been 
defeated. On March 22, 1958, the Twin City 
papers carried the notice that the NAM and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce op- 
posed Federal scholarships for science edu- 
cation as neither necessary or desirable. It 
is doubtful that this reflects the opinion of 
the rank and file of businessmen. 

Our Nation has a long history of Federal 
support for the public schools. The Federal 
Constitution leaves the control of education 
to the States and the States have delegated 
this control to local boards of education. 
The Federal Government created the com- 
mon schools and the State universities by 
setting aside 2 sections of land in. each 
township for the support of common schools 
and 2 townships of land in each State to 
found a university. Some States received 
more. Abraham Lincoln signed the first 
Land-Grant College Act to teaeh “such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and mechanic arts.”' Federal sup- 
port for vocational education was inaugu- 
rated during World War I. Since that time 
there has been no basic Federal legislation 
in support of public education. We have 
built highways, homes, dams, electric power- 
plants, hospitals, and many other important 
things, but our fundamental institution— 
public education—has been ‘neglected. 

The avalanche of postwar babies is just 
passing into high school, Many communi- 
ties have completely exhausted their local 
resources in. building elementary schools. 
Within the next 8 years, high school and col- 
lege enrollments will double. Less than half 
of the States have the financial resources to 
pay for the schools that they are going to 
need. Where are they going to get help? 

We must continue our all-out local sup- 
port, but if the Federal Government were to 
divert 4 percent of the national income into 
public education this would enable us to 
have really superior schools, it would still 
require only one-third of the amount we are 
now spending on defense, and less than one- 
third of what we are planning to spend on 
highways. Actually, the Federal Govern- 
ment now acts as a collection agency for the 
States in some cases. The highway program 
is a case in point; the Federal Government 
is in a better position, in some situations, to 
tax for them than is a local governmental 
unit. This is more economical; it is socially 
desirable; it is practical. ; 

But the problem of education is more 
than an adequate plant. There are not 
enough teachers to do the job. The high- 
school teacher meets classes 5 hours a day 
plus study halls, homerooms, preparation 
for classes, setting up laboratory equipment, 
counseling, plus extra-curricular activities, 
reports, and paper_work. The typical teacher 
meets from 150 to 250 pupils each day. The 
pupils turn in homework, problems in 
mathematics and science, essays, themes, 
reports. If we allow the teacher 1 minute 
to mark a paper, it is a 3 hour job; if 
papers take 5 minutes, it is a 15-hour job. 
Working a 50-hour week, the teacher still 
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cannot have the satisfaction of a job well 
done. 

A’ senior high-school pupil typically car- 
ries 4 subjects; he could very well carry 
5, and many could carry 6. This would re- 
quire at least 30 percent more teachers even 
if we maintained the 50-hour-per-week load. 
If we worked teachers no more than we 
should and pupils as much as we should, 
we would need 50 percent more teachers 
for our present enrollments. 

If America is to have the type of educa- 
tional system we should have, and as good 
as the people want their children to have, 
we will have to double our expenditures for 
public education in the next 10 years. It 
is as simple as this. The job can only be 
done if the Federal Government steps in 
and bears a share of the cost. 

And the returns to the entire Nation will 
be great. Let me give a single illustration 
that isn’t too well known. During the Ko- 
rean war, only 1.3 percent of Minnesota re- 
cruits were rejected for intellectual incom- 
petence. This was the best record for any 
State. The average for the Nation was 16 
percent. But in 14 States, more than 20 
percent were rejected, and in one State 56 
percent of the recruits were sent home. 
We—all of us in the 48 States—are vitally 
concerned with the strength of this Nation. 
We are also concerned with the! quality of 
education that is available for our children 
mo matter where they are. Society as a 
whole—manufacturers as well as teachers as 
well as farmers—demands an increasingly 
large number of educated and trained citi- 
zens to provide the services and skills and 
goods that characterize our civilization. 





Should Bomb Tests Be Continued? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14,1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
arguments for and against the continued 
testing of nuclear bombs have been 
whirling around us and the following 
article, which appeared in the Long Is- 
land Daily Press on Friday, April 11, sets 
forth a view which certainly must be 
given every serious consideration: 

Many Goop REASONS FoR UNITED STATES 

Boms TESTS 


(By Edgar. Ansel Mowrer) 


The Communist-conceived and pacifist- 
supported movement to ban further nuclear 
tests still seems to be growing. 

Fanned by the horrendous warnings from 
many scientists, more and more sincere Amer- 
icans are coming to believe that bomb test- 
ing by our Government is a sort of irre- 
sponsible fooling with race suicide. 

There is of course no hope of convincing 
some of them that our administration is not 
risking race suicide. They want to believe 
that it is. But I am convinced that if most 
thoughtful Americans learned the facts, they 
would cease their protests and stand with 
Western leaders in the determination to con- 
tinue testing a while longer. These facts 
are available to anyone who seeks them. 

Here are some of the more important. 

First, the American administration is con- 
vinced that it could, if it cose, set off new 
bombs under circumstances which would 
render detection all but impossible. There- 
fore, it believes the Russians could do the 
same. 
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There are three methods of detection: 
seismic (earth shocks), magnetic, and sound 
waves. An underground test leaves no de- 
tectable magnetic or sound traces. It does 
create seismic disturbances which can be 
registered at considerable distances. But 
such disturbances can be made so slight 
that, except to people informed in advance 
and watching for them, they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from small earthquakes which are 
going on most of the time. 

Therefore—our administration thinks— 
they cannot be surely detected. Hence, any 
agreement with the Soviets that does not 
provide for inspectors everywhere over the 
vast Soviet territories, could be violated with 
impunity by the Kremlin. When Moscow of- 
fers full inspection, that will be another 
story. So far it has not done so. 

United States experts have other reasons, 
however, for wishing to continue nuclear 
testing a while longer. 

One is, the real need for certain further in- 
formation. For instance, what will be the 
effect of an H-bomb detonated by a rocket 
flying above the earth’s atmosphere? The re- 
sults will be important in case a struggle for 
outer space should ever develop—which is 
possible. 

Another reason is taking some of the horror 
from nuclear weapons by making them 
“clean’’—that is realtively free of the fallout 
danger. 

Moreover, some American experts would 
favor our telling the Russians how to make 
clean bombs once we have them. They as- 
sume that even the Kremlin men would pre- 
fer to survive a nuclear war—and fallout is 
no respecter of persons. 

So long as the United States has only 
“dirty” bombs the cynical Russians may 
figure that our humanitarian President and 
his generals would hesitate to give the order 
to use them, since their use would mean the 
deaths of millions of Russians as well as 
friendly allies in Russian-occupied capitals 
like Warsaw, Prague, etc. But once we have 
clean bombs, the homicidal effects will be 
limited pretty strictly to the targets. There- 
fore, American leaders will feel freer to re- 
taliate against any sort of Communist at- 
tack—and thereby contribute greatly to the 
deterrent value of the weapons. 

In short, for several compelling reasons, 
the United States administration seems justi- 
fied in continuing the tests of nuclear weap- 
ons somewhat longer. And those who, for 
whatever reason, urge immediate stoppage 
are—consciously or unconsciously—working 
against the best interests of the United States 
and the other free peoples. 





Don’t Like Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV_—S 


Monday, April 14,1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my, re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Record-Herald, of 
Indianola, Iowa, on Thursday, April 10, 
1958, and which was a reprint of an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Winterset 
Madisonian of Winterset, Iowa: 

Don’t LIke BENSON 

Moore and More in Winterset Madisonian— 

We don’t like Benson. Federal Reserve 


Board figures show Iowa least hurt of any 
State in the current recession. 
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We don’t like Benson. Madison County 
bank deposits are more than half a million 
ahead of last year. 

We don’t like Benson, Sales-tax figures 
show a gradual increase in purchases over 
the past 4 years in Madison County. 

We don’t like Benson. Last week 43 Hamp 
pigs sold at $29.80 per hundredweight. Six 
gilts brought $75 per head. 

We don’t like Benson. Fourteen steer 
calves brought $29.30 per hundredweight. 
Ten Whiteface cows brought $210 per head 
and steers topped at $38.50 in Chicago. 

We don’t like Benson. Depressions have 
always started with low farm prices. 

What’s the matter with Mr. Benson? He 
isn’t being fair to us. 

We need a whipping boy out here. We 
thought we had one, but we can’t keep on 
this way. Please, Mr. Benson, do something. 





Only 11 Weeks To Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a grim 
reminder to.those who feel there is no 
need for vigorous-action to get America 
out of the present serious recession. 

It is an article by the distinguished 
columnist, Mr. Joseph Alsop, which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
(D. C.) Post and Times Herald, entitled 
“Only 11 Weeks To Go”: 

OnLy 11 Weexs To Go 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Derrorr.—Here in this great capital of the 
limping motor industry, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s wait-and-see approach to the 
depression does not look very sensible. 

If you want to be convinced, just drop 
in at UAW Local No. 3, across from the big, 
dingy old Dodge motor plant in Hamtramck. 
Then spend a day or so ringing the door 
bells of the endless rows of little 1- and 
2-family houses inhabited by Dodge and 
other Chrysler Co. employees in Hamtramck 
and East Detroit. What you see in them is 
the cruel letdown of a vast army of indus- 
trial workers by the system they have been 
taught to trust implicitly. 

The morning I went there, Pat Quinn, the 
president of the Dodge local, was leading a 
protest march of jobless auto workers to the 
State capital in Lansing. So all activity 
temporarily centered in the small office of 
“Big Pete” Telisky, the local’s tall, sallOw- 
faced, hot-tempered vice president. 

I had hardly introduced myself when Rich- 


ard, a still-young man who had been working . 


for Dodge for 10 years as a crane and eleva- 
tor-hoist operator, rather hesitantly entered 
to ask “Big Pete” if he knew “anywhere they 
were hirin’.” “Big Pete” said bitterly: “Boy, 
you cant’ buy a job in this damn town.” 
Richard nodded disconsolately, as though this 
were the answer he expected. 

It was a rough answer for him, all the 
same. His father, who worked for Dodge 


_for a quarter century, had bought a house 


on time just before he died 5 years ago. In 
those days, both father and son were work- 
ing, so the payments of $75 a month had 
been easy to carry. Richard had managed , 
pretty well alone, too, when he was bring- 
ing home $80 a week. The car, the furni- 
ture, the washer and dryer, and television 


‘danger. 


were all paid for, and he had k 


mother and younger brother fairly com. 7 


fortable. 

But now the little family’s whole income 
was down to $42 a week of unem 
benefits. Those house payments took 
half. Richard had “tried everything, eye 
janitor.” So had his 17-year-old 
“put they ain’t even hirin’ boys in stores” 
And worst of all, “we.only got another jj 
weeks of benefits to go, and after that 
there'll be nothing but the welfare.” 

Richard was followed by sturdy olg 
Charles, 15 years a torch welder, who “dons 
all the show jobs for the company except 
1 year.” After Charles came Herman, the 
slow-spoken southerirer, who was 
with repossession of his car. The procession 
went on all morning, and all the men who 
came had the same essential problem. 

All suddenly had their income cut ig 
half, after 9 or 10 or 11 years of steady work 
on the same job. Like most of Detroits 
other tens of thousands of jobless auto 
workers, all were now between 9 and ij 
weeks away from the end of their une 
ment benefits, when there would be no ip. 
come at all. All had time payments to 
make, which they could hardly carry even 
now. Richard, indeed, was the luckiest, for 
no other man I saw had paid for ev 
except his house. The Detroit welfare de. 
partment will at least try to help Richard 
keep his house, by offering the mo 
holder the money allowed for relief re. 
cipients’ rent. 

Ringing doorbells along the gray streets, 
the story was again the same. Only here, 
it was grimmer and more poignant, for one 
actually saw the furniture and the washers 
and the cars and the homes that were in 
One saw the children “who drink 
water now,” and the harassed wives who 
“didn’t know how they could manage much 
longer,” and the men who seemed unable 
to overcome their surprise at being at home 
on a working day. 

As time went on, one became obsessed by 
the thought of “the end of the 26 weeks” 
(of benefits), which all these people spoke 
of with a sort of defeated dread. 

Maybe Congress will pass the bill adding 
another 13 weeks to the 26. Maybe auto- 
motive employment will pick up again, 
when the time for the new models comes in 
September. But even so, half the things 
these people have gained will be lost in the 
interval, because “we just can’t meet the 
payments and feed the kids.” 

Then, if there are no jobs to be had 
when the benefit period ends, the whole 
pattern of life of all these people will 
simply fall into squalid ruin. And they 
stand, remember, for many hundreds of 
thousands of jobless industrial workers in 
scores of other cities besides Detroit. 
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revise them to meet changing conditions. 

A most penetrating analysis of our 
foreign-aid dilemma, written by Peggy 
and Pierre Streit, appeared as a lead 
article in the April 13 issue ef the New 
york Times magazine. This article 
should be “‘must” reading for those who 
are seriously concerned about the future 


of our foreign-aid programs, 
The article follows: ~ 
CLOSEUP OF THE Forsicn Alp DILEMMA 


(By Peggy and Pierre Streit) 


Many Americans, both in and out of gov- 
ernment, have tended to look to the American 
foreign-aid program for a solution to major 

lems confronting the United States in 
the Middle East. They have seen in eco- 
nomic aid a means of bringing greater sta- 
pility to pro-western governments of the 
area, thereby reinforcing the strength of the 
free world; and of satisfymg the growing de- 
mands of the common man of the Middle 
East for a better life, thereby feducing his 
susceptibility to the blandishments of com- 
munism. In short, foreign aid has been seen 
as one way of serving the long-term interests 
poth of the Middle East and of the United 
States. 

Ten-years of American assistance, however, 
do not seem to have brought these results. 
The Middle East is still in ferment. Despite 
millions of dollars the United States has 
spent in the area, governments the United 
States has backed are still insecure, the peo- 
ple the United States has tried to help are 
still destitute and restive. There is little 
doubt that in the past 10 years, American 
prestige in the area has been shaken and 
that Soviet penetration, both military and 
economic, has made headway. Why? 

Possibly part of the answer to this perplex- 
ing and exceedingly complex question can be 
found by examining the American economic- 
aid program as it operates in a small Iranian 
village which we shall call Shahabad. 

Shahabad is typical of many Iranian vil- 
lages in appearance, in the subsistence level 
of its people and in the pattern of its eco- 
nomic life, for it is subject to an age-old 
feudal-like system by which the villagers, as 
tenant farmers, work land owned by a land- 
lord in return for a percentage of the crop. 

And Iran is typical of a number of coun- 
tries of the Middle East: the bulk of its pop- 
ulation is underfed, sick, and illiterate; the 
land is ruled by a few men who, to a large 
degree, represent neither the people nor the 
people’s interests, 

Five years ago, when an American tech- 
nical-assistance program was begun in Sha- 
habad its inhabitants were undernourished, 
dirty, illiterate, superstitious, and plagued 
by smallpox, dysentery, tuberculosis, venereal 

, and malaria. The peasants earned 
their meager diet, which censisted almost ex- 
clusively of bread and tea, as tenant farmers. 
Their landlord owned and managed their 
village and its affairs. 

_Aprimary objective of the aid team was to 
help the peasant improve His agricultural 
techniques and hence gain more food. 
Therefore, one of the first technical- 
sssistance projects was the improvement of 
crops. In $3 years, the use of an inex- 
Pensive insecticide wiped out an age-old 
Wheat scourage and, as a result, the crop 
yield was more than doubled. In theory this 
Would have seemed a sizable boon to the 
Peasants. In fact, it was not, because of 
Shahabad’s ancient land-tenure system. 

Under the system, one-fifth of the crop-is 

allotted to the man who owns the land; 
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His share of the yield doubled but it seemed 
ranklingly small alongside that of the land- 
lord who, as supplier of land, seed, water, 
and beasts, received a doubled four-fifths 
share. C 

Another way in which American agricul- 
tural technicians sought to benefit the farm- 
er directly was to teach him what any 
American farmer knows; that maintenance 
of the land, building of irrigation ditches, 
and leveling the earth are part of the vital 
job of making soil endure and produce. The 
Iranian farmer understood this but did 
nothing because in Shahabad, as in much of 
Iran, land is rotated by the landlord from 
farmer to farmer annually. Few men will 
find any incentive for long-range work in a 
field that another man tills the following 
season. 

American aid technicians also tried to im- 
prove and increase the peasant’s bread and 
tea diet by persuading him to cultivate small 
vegetable plots in his yard. In some villages 
this innovation was successful. -But in Sha- 
habad, the landlord refused to allow water to 
be used on vegetable beds, preferring to have 
it used on a cash crop from which he too 
could benefit. 

What do these examples indicate? They 
indicate, among other things, that an assist- 
ance program that makes sense by western 
standards may not yield the expected results 
when applied to a society that has not 
reached the same level of social and political 
development. In Shahabad specifically, 
deep-rooted, long-range economic improve- 
ments will, to a substantial degree, be frus- 
trated until there is social and political 
evolution in the system. 

If this is so, it might be asked why Ameri- 
can aid, know-how and influence should not 
be directed at changing this framework. 
Several major considerations inhibit such 
action. First, if the United States were to 
attempt to use its influence to change the 
system, it would expose itself to the charge 
of interference in the internal affairs of an- 
other country. This, the United States can- 
not do and has pledged itself not to do. It 
has no choice but to work with and through 
governments. 

In Iran the question of exerting pressure or 
influence on the Government is particularly 
touchy because the Iranian parliament is 
composed largely of landlords. These are the 
very men who find it in their own interests 
to keep the Government to a large degree as 
it is and has been.- They see little cause to 
change a traditional system under which 
they have prospered greatly. 

There are notable and encouraging excep- 
tions to this rule—men and ideas and forces 
working toward reform. The Shah of Iran 
and a few other dedicated and realistic mem- 
bers of the Government recognize the vital 
need for basic change and have tried to bring 
it about. But so far there is relatively little 
indication that most of the landlords care to 
follow suit. For them do so, in fact, is 

‘tantamount—in their own eyes—to commit- 
ting economic suicide. 

Another factor militating against abrupt 
change is the position of the landlord in the 
village. As things.now stand, he is vital to 
the welfare of the villagers, for he performs 
@ multitude of functions which they, in 
their ignorance, cannot. He buys grain and 
markets produce. He keeps irrigation 
ditches open. He tells the peasants when 
to sow the wheat, water the crops or pick 
the cotton. He lends money. Until the 
Iranian economy and society evolve tq, the 
extent that they are able to provide such fa- 
cilities as agricultural-extension aids, credit 
banks, cooperatives, and other services tradi- 
tionally provided by. the landlord—until the 
farmers are educated to perform the tradi- 
tional landlord functions—the present semi- 
feudal system will have to remain. 


economically, strategically, and politically 
vital to the security interests of the United 
States and the free world. To risk sparking 
abrupt change in the social or political 
structure of the area could well foster in- 
stability, if not chaos. The Soviet Union 
would almost certainly gain from such in- 
stability, and the United States would con- 
sequently face grave threats to its security. 

Because of the reluctance of the United 
States to use its influence to press for politi- 
cal and social reform in Iran, the technical- 
assistance program has tended to turn its 
emphasis to the noncontroversial flelds of 
public health and education. In Shahabad, 
the success of the aid program in these fields 
has been impressive. In 5 years malaria has 
been all but eliminated. The number of 
schools in the vicinity has considerably in- 
creased, granting many peasants education 
they desperately want. Precious water in 
many areas is clean and available in quan- 
tity. 

This- is a heart-warming achievement. 
But the very success of these programs is 
causing many Americans misgivings about 
the future. For it is not difficult to see that 
improved health and education unaccom- 
panied by improvement in social and politi- 
cal opportunity. must inevitably build pres- 
sure for radical social reform. A sick man 
doesn’t have the energy to protest against 
being heavily taxed or being obliged to turn 
over four-fifths of his crop to a landlord. A 
healthy man frequently does. An illiterate 
pleasant doesn’t know that some of the 
world’s peasantry have overthrown their 
landlords. A literate peasant will soon find 
out. 

Thus, not only are the regimes the United 
States is supporting going to face mounting 
internal opposition, but the United States, as 
backer of these regimes, will be viewed, and, 
in fact, is already being viewed, as the de- 
fender of reaction and repression. This at 
the same time that the Soviet Union has 
managed to associate itself with Egypt and 
Syria, which, in the eyes of many Middle 
Easterners, are the most dedicated to radical 
social reform.) 

Increasingly village men with a limited de- 
gree of education are being thrown into con- 
tact with men with just a little more educa- 
tion. These are the semieducated inter- 
preters, technicians, teachers, and students 
who pass through or work in the villages, and 
who have begun to drive home these points— 
all with a germ of truth—to the villagers. 

First, that where the Americans have been 
working, some of the landlords have grown 
richer. Second, that since the Americans ar- 
rived, a Government composed largely of 
landlords and one that is feared and dis- 
trusted by the peasants, has grown stronger. 
And, third, that since the Americans arrived, 
the voice of the Tudeh Party, which is Com- 
munist supported and is one of the few voices 
that speaks, however dishonestly, for the de- 
struction of the age-old social system, has 
been throttled. 

Scores of conversations between these re- 
porters and partly educated young Iranians 
can be summed up as follows: 

“After the fall of Premier Mohammed Mos- 
sadegh, in 1953, the United States gave eco- 
nomic aid to Iran which kept the Govern- 
ment of the Shah from collapsing, and so 
helped keep Soviet influence out. We were 
glad because we don’t like the Russians and 
we did like the Americans. We hoped then 
that you would use your influence to help 
bring the fundamental changes we want. 
But you haven't. The Iranian Government 
is stronger than ever and has done almost 
nothing that we can see to help the people. 
We hear that Iran is rich from oil revenues 
and that the Government has a 7-year plan 
that is going to help us. But we don’t see any 


_A third factor that inhibits American in-, _results from it. And we don’t trust our Gov- 


trusion in this problem is that Iran in par- 
ticular and the Middle East in general are 


ernment enough to have much hope for the 
future.” 
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A better-educated Iranian said: 

“Some Americans try to explain to us the 
problems of the Ameriean Government. We 
understand that Iran is strategically located 
and that America feels it must be kept out 
of the Soviet orbit. We understand that 
Iranian oil is vital to the West. We under- 
stand that if Iran falls to Soviet influence 
your system of government and your stand- 
ard of living and your rights and freedoms 
are in jeopardy. But what of us? We don’t 
like the Russians, but if they moved in to- 
morrow our people couldn’t be much worse 
off than they are now.” 

In other words, the overall picture held by 
many Iranians, and which is filtering down 
to the peasant, is frequently one that tends 
to convince him that America is really on the 
side of reaction and repression. It is a picture 
which cannot easily be altered by argument; 
by pointing out, for example, that though 
the landlord may enjoy short-term profits, 
the American technical assistance program 
can bring long-term benefits to the peasant; 
that when the Communists and their Tudeh 
followers agitate for radical reform, they seek 
to replace one system with another, equally, 
if not more, oppressive. 

The difficulties facing the United States in 
the Middle East are not new. They were ex- 
jerienced by Great Britain before us and 
were summed up in the July 13, 1957, issue of 
The New Statesman: 

“Until then (the Suez crisis), as the para- 
mount power, Britain’s primary interest was 
necessarily the maintenance of stability; and 
this meant that, however much Britain 
might wish to encourage political and econ- 
omic reform in the states they patronized, in 
the last resort the preservation of the status 
quo—and hence the feudal regimes that con- 
stitute it—was more vital. Since November 
1956, however, this_regional burden has been 
shouldered by America. Henceforth the 
sheiks and kings, the landlords and mer- 
chants, will look to Washington for protec- 
tion. 

“What does this mean in practice? At 
present and for the foreseeable future, Amer- 
ica will be tied to the ruling feudal cliques 
who constitute the only section of Arab so- 
ciety willing to cooperate with the West on 
the West’s terms. * * * So long as the na- 
tionalists are oriented toward Russia, Amer- 
ica will find itself unable to encourage a 
progressive evolution toward Gemocrasy. Na- 
tionalism will become synonymous with 
communism, and America will be forced to 
accept the paradoxical task she assumed in 
the Far East; preserving freedom by perma- 
nent autocracy. 

Is there a way out of the dilemma the Uni- 
ted States has interited in the Middle East 
or must we be doomed to appear to side with 
reaction against the mounting cry for change 
and reform? 

In seking an answer to this difficult ques- 
tion it is essential to keep in mind one fact 
previously mentioned: that in the Middle 
East economic development is intimately re- 
lated to political and social development. 
The first cannot be effectively pursued with- 
out promoting the latter. Economic de- 
velopment without social and political de- 
velopment must. tend to benefit the few, re- 
inforce the status quo and prepare the 
ground for possible violent upheaval. 

There is no doubt that Washington is 
keenly aware of the dangers inherent in a 
policy which excites the cry for reform while 
it actively strives to keep the lid clamped 
down. There is also no doubt about the 
limitations in trying to resolve this di- 
lemma. But over a period of years—years 
of frequently bitter, though revealing, ex- 
perience—some avenues of approach to the 
problems have been found. : 

For instance: Some United States officials 
(but by no means all) have recognized that 
more emphasis must be put on the type of 


technological development which will tend, 
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automatically, to hasten peaceful social and 
political development. There are many ex- 
amples of this; one is the agricultural co- 
operative. In cooperatives, men pool their 
resources and work together—a new concept 
to peasants who have lived an ever-man- 
for-himself existence for centuries. Through 
cooperatives they can obtain credit, they 
can sell their crops for better prices, they 
can buy machinery for their mutual use 
and benefit. More important, perhaps, 
they learn principles of democratic elections 
in choosing their co-op leaders; they learn 
to manage their own affairs; they learn self- 
confidence. In short, they learn many of 
the functions performed for centuries by 
their landlords, and hence help prepare 
themselves for the day when they can 
emancipate themselves gradually and peace- 
fully. 

The nature of the change the cooperative 
can bring is illustrated by an incident in a 
village served by one of the few American- 
initiated cooperatives in Iran. The land- 
lord-appointed “mayor” of the small com- 
munity had long refused to join the 
cooperative. Despite his dire predictions of 
failure, the organization prospered. The 
mayor then finally decided to join, convinced 
he could dominate its activities as he had 
always dominated village life. 

At the first co-op meeting in which he 
participated, not only was he bypassed for 
high office, but the villagers voted down 
every proposal he presented. The American 
who told the story described (with consid- 
erable pleasure) the look of amazement on 
the mayor’s face when he realized that the 
power which had long lain exclusively in 
his hands (as the agent of the landlord) 
had shifted, at least in part, to a heretofore 
disorganized and impotent group of peas- 
ants. The consternation of the mayor was 
matched by the amazement of the villagers 
as it dawned on them that their fate no 
longer rested exclusively with another man. 

From that day on, the mayor showed a néw 
respect for the peasants, a respect possibly 
born of a shrewd assessment of new realities, 
and the villagers displayed a new sense of 
unity, responsibility, and confidence. 

It might be asked why a landlord would 
tolerate the development of cooperatives 
likely to challenge his status. The answer is 
that the landlord, as well as the peasant, 
benefits from them. Aside from helping to 
increase the production and profits of the 
land, the cooperatives reduce the landlord's 
financial risk in his agrarian holdings since 
they can often borrow independently; they 
free him of many headaches involved in 
supervising his holdings, and they reduce the 
frequently nefarious role of the landlord’s 
agent in the village—a man who often en- 
gages in financial shenanigans detrimental 
to the interests of both the landlord and the 
villagers. 

In short, the cooperative, though it might 
threaten the position of the landlord in the 
indefinite future, substantially helps him in 
the immediate present, and hence is toler- 
ated, even encouraged by him. 

Another approach to the problem of bring- 
ing social, political, and technological prog- 
ress to Iran is through the enlightment of 
the landlords. Iranian landlords are cer- 
tainly no more greedy and selfish than most 
men. They are the way they are because 
circumstances made them so. Generations 


of social and political instability—of periods f 
when the whim of a king could wipe out © 
their holdings or their lives, or when drought - 
could devastate their crops—contributed /= 


strongly to the creation of a group that 
clings stubbornly to its gains, blind to the : 
social handwriting on the wall. 

If Iranian landlords can be shown as west- , 
ern capitalists have learned, that the pros- 
perity of-an employer frequently grows with 
the well-being and prosperity of his employ- 
ees, a great step could be taken toward a 
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solution of Iran’s problems. ‘Already in Tran 
a few (very few) landlords have agreed to 
such small but important reforms as 
land to the farmer for an extended 
thus giving the tenant an incentive, hi 
absent, to fertilize and develop his ¥, 
The returns under the new system have 
considerably greater for both farmer ay 
landlord, and the landlord is now, ; 
seeing the possible benefit of other > 
Yet another example of how American ego. 
nomic and technological assistance can bg 
broadened to include social ends lies in the 
fields of education. Traditional Iranian eqy. 
cation has been predominantly urban gj. 
rected—a pattern that prepares a man for 
hard-to-find civil-service type of a job ina 
big city. A new pattern of practical yoes. 
tional education is evolving to help 
the villager peacefully and profitably occy. 
pied on the land where he is needed. 
Placing increased emphasis on the develop. 
ment of cooperatives, campaigns to enlightey _ 
landlords, and new types of vocational-edy. 
cation programs are not cited here as offer. 
ing sweeping answers to American f 
aid problems in Iran or elsewhere in the 
Middle East. The problems are too complex 
for that. 


Nor are these fields of activity cited with. 
out a realization that they are fraught with 
hazards of their own. It is a grim fact of 
life in the Middle East that the aspirations 
and desires of mankind, once aroused, may 
outstrip the ability of any group or any 
government to fulfill them. There is always 
the danger that villagers who have tasted 
the power the cooperative rings will not 
be content with just a little power. : 

The suggestions presented are given merely 
as avenues of approach to some of the di- 
lemmas of the Middle East—ways in which 
the scope of the American aid program ¢an 
be enlarged to include a vitally needed social 
and political content as well as an economi¢ 
one. 

Profound change is in progress in the area, 
The peasant is on the move, and no matter 
what anyone does, he will continue to moye, 
His struggle, now beginning, parallels in 
many ways the struggle of Western man 
for dignity, for freedom from oppression and 
exploitation, for all those rights the West 
now tends to take such much for granted. 

In some way America must associate itself 
with the aspirations of the common man _ 
of the Middle East. America must not allow 
itself to feel that siding with reaction is 
one of those deplorable but unavoidable facts 
of international life. A foreign-aid program 
that recognizes the need for social and po- 
ltical development as well as economic de- 
velopment, that seeks to promote both, hand 
in hand, is one of the few instruments the 
United States has to cope with some of the 
fundamental problems of Iran and other 
Middle East areas. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Speak- 
er, there has recently been brought 
my attention a most interesting analysis 
of the present defense situation through- 
out the world. This analysis by & It- 
tired commander in the British Navy de-_ 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Armigs ARE Now OBSOLETE 
(By Sir Stephen King-Hall) 

It seems wholly wrong to assume without 
any investigation that what may broadly be 
called military power is the only way in 
which defense can be made effective. 

Nor should we be impressed or unduly in- 
fuenced by the fact that from the earliest 
known times to the present day, physical 
force and weapons from the spear to the atom 
pomb have been the outward and visible 
signs of defense. 

VICTOR'S POSITION 


Today it is generally recognized that a 
victorious war cannot be expected to pay & 
cash dividend. On the contrary the plain 
fact emerging from two world wars is that 
after a short period of material suffering the 
yanquished emerge‘in a stronger economic 

tion than that of the victors. The vic- 
tors find themselves in the absurd position, 
for reasons which appear to be directly in 
their own interests, of having to finance the 
recovery of the vanquished and the more 
complete the physical losses of the enemy 
the more up-to-date is the new economy 
which rises from the ashes of defeat. (The 
jate Earl Lloyd George told us that he had 
come to the conclusion that it was a great 
mistake to win a total military victory.) 

An interesting and recent example on a 
small scale of this phenomenon is to be seen 
in the experience of the Kikuyu tribe in 
Kenya. The other tribes are saying with a 
deal of reason: “Look at the money and ef- 
fort which are being expended on social 
services, rehabilitation, etc. for the Kikuyu. 
Is it necessary to stage @ Mau Mau rebellion 
in order to receive all these good things?” ° _ 

An honest answer would be: “Not necessar- 
ily, but it might be helpful.” 

There is another relatively new factor in 
history which must be taken into account. 

We seem to have reached a stage in mili- 
tary evolution in which resistance, both pas- 
sive and active, of a civilian population which 
refuses to acknowledge defeat even though 
its professional forces have been defeated or 
because it had no conventional forces to be 
defeated is a new factor in war. 

Gandhi’s passive resistance campaign in 
India, the German passive resistance which 
defeated the French in the Ruhr in the 
1920's; the Sinn Fein nationally supported 
terrorist campaign; the Israel victory over the 
British mandatory administration; the Al- 
gerian struggle; the EOKA movement in 
Cyprus; the resistance movement against the 
Nazis, all belong to the new development. 

Tt seems to be of significance that all those 
civilian resistarces were part of ideological 
struggles and illustrated the truth of the 
saying that one can do most things with 
bayonets except sit on them. 

Tentative conclusions are as follows: 

1, We aim to defend an idea. 

2. There are some grounds for believing 


_that an idea can prevail even when the op- 


ponents of the icea are physically superior 
and able to occupy the territory of those de- 
fending the idea. 

3. In the modern world a military victory 
cannot produce an economic dividend. Still 
less can there be any profit tna military vic- 
tory obtained by nuclear weapons. 

DEFENSE BY EXTERMINATION 


As mentioned above it is generally taken 
for granted that the basis of defense against 
aggression must be military force. We have, 

er, reached an unprecedented state of 
in the evolution of destructive force 

h the invention of nuclear weapons. 
= Possess two characteristics which are 


* The first fs that theif destructive capacity 
80 enormous that there is no practical phy- 
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sical meanse of defense against these weap- 
ons. This fact has been selfevident so far 
as the United Kingdom is concerned for sev- 
eral years, but is now officially accepted. 

The second novel characteristic of these 
weapons is that each time one of them is 
tested there is an addition to the pollution of 
the earth’s surface and atmosphere. 

Although the whole subject of fallout and 
the strontium risk is a matter of scientific 
controversy, there is agreement that if tests 
were carried out over a long period on a 
large scale the human race would probably 
exterminate itself in preparing to defend 
itself. 

The peculiar character of the nuclear 
‘weapon has given a very real meaning to the 
hallowed principle that all nations maintain 
defense forces for protection against aggres- 
sion. In the prenuclear age it was always 
said that the purpose of armed forces was 
to prevent war, and there was some truth in 
the statement; but the use of the word “de- 
terrent” and the idea it expresses is a product 
of the nuclear age. It is insufficiently ap- 
preciated that our defense strategy is now 
based on the belief or hope that an idea 
will be effective and the idea can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Nuclear war would be mutual suicide. It 
is not rational to, be suicidal. You—the ag- 
gressor—can destroy us but your own de- 
struction will be practically coincidental.” 

The facts lead to the conclusion that the 
time-honored theory that defense against 
physical aggression must take the form of 
physical means has worn very thin and needs 
to be regarded with much suspicion. 

Moreover, experience has shown that ag- 
gression by the Communist states can also 
be political, and since 1945 this form of ag- 
gression has been the most dangerous and 
insidious. Paragraph 27 of the white paper 
on defense writes about British responsibili- 
ties under the Baghdad Pact to prevent Com- 
munist encroachment and infiltration and 
goes on in the same paragraph to refer to 
bomber squadrons based in Cyprus capable 
of delivering nuclear weapons. The value of 
nuclear bombardments as a means of pre- 
venting, say, a Communist coup d’etat in 
Persia is not clear to this writer. 

TOTAL DESTRUCTION 


There is a theoretical or philosophic rea- 
son for doubting whether military force is 
any longer assuredly the best way to counter 
military aggression of a nuclear type. It is 
an established principle that to every form 
of attack there must exist a means of de- 
fense. We have now reached a stage in the 
development of the attack which enables 
total destruction to be achieved, and as it is 
physically impossible to put \the whole of 
a@ modern social system 100 feet underground 
and turn the United Kingdom into a nation 
of troglodytes it might seem at first glance 
that the principle has broken down. 

But is seems to have been forgotten that 
the principle does not say that the answer 
to-an attack must be of the same order of 
things as the attack. 

If the answer to a nuclear attack creating 
total destruction is merely to enlarge the 
area of destruction nothing of value has 
been achieved. 

If, however, having reached the ne plus 
ultra of physical attack we are imaginative 
enough to realize that we havé not simul- 
taneously reached the frontiers of human 
thought we should have no difficulty in, mov- 
ing forward beyond the physical into the 
psychological. 

THE DRIFT OF DISASTER 

The object of the new strategy of defense 
is to change the minds of the men in the 
Kremlin. 

To 
that t 
must 


: 


that will at once raise the cry 
is asking the impossible the'reply 


ge 
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1. They are human beings who have for 
one reason or another changed their minds 
on several occasions since 1945. 

2. Through the policy of the nuclear de- 
terrent we hope—and some people believe— 
we are already operating on their minds and 
influencing their thoughts. If we are not, 
the deterrent idea has failed. 

If our strategy should be to change the 
minds of the men in the Kremlin how is 
this to be achieved technically? There seem 
to us to be two broad lines of approach: 
the direct and indirect. 

The direct approach consists in doing 
things which might make an immediate im- 
pact on the minds of the rulers; the indi- 
rect approach is composed of: policies de- 
signed to influence the minds of the masses 
in the Communist-controlled countries. 

At this moment we are disposed to think 
that as part of our psychological campaign 
for defense there are strong arguments for 
considering whether the United Kingdom 
should not announce unilaterally that it will 
not carry out any further tests and that the 
forthcoming test will be abandoned. 

Something dramatic and easily understood 
by mankind needs to be done to break the 
deadlock and arrest the drift of disaster. 

Do the chiefs of staff really believe that an 
announcement of this nature would leave 
the United Kingdom more defenseless against 
nuclear attack than it is at present? 

Having taken this step we should use it as 
the starting point for a tremendous and 
worldwide educational campaign explaining 
the horrors of nuclear war, the dangers of 
tests, etc., and say: “Now you can-see why 
Her Majesty’s Government has taken a lead 
and perhaps risks in this matter.” 

I picture a sum of £100 million being spent 
on this propaganda which ought to be an 
all-party effort. I refuse absolutely to ad- 
mit that given imagination, energy, and 
funds the great educational campaign should 
not penetrate beyond the Iron Curtain. 

In this connection and beginning with the 
satellite states a really great effort (£50 mil- 
lion) should be made to increase contacts 
with the masses in those countries. Every 
effort should be made to organize exchange 
visits between young people on a very large 
scale. We should put as much effort and 
money for this kind of thing as we do into 
@ nuclear-bomb test. 


CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


No doubt these ideas will be very startling 
to many people but we beg and entreat them 
to remember that we are faced today with 
the old problem of defense in a completely 
novel setting. 

It is almost as novel as if we woke up 
some day to find that this world of ours was 
liable to aggression from another planet. 
Our present problem is of this novel nature. 

The Manchester Guardian wrote on April 
15 that “Dependence on the ultimate deter- 
rent is inevitable.” It went on to say that 
the alternative was “conventional forces on 
@ massive scale” or “a fully pacifist policy.” 
A point worth thinking about is that if we 
succeed in producing some form of stand- 
still in development of nuclear weapons and 
do not succeed in making progress with dis- 
armament in conventional weapons are we 
likely to be able to persuade the people of 
the West to stand the racket of conven- 
tional forces on a massive scale? We doubt 
it. 

What about a fully pacifist policy? 

The truth is that this possibility has never 
been thoroughly examined from a strictly 
political-strategical angle, The pacifist pol- 
icy has usually been defended frpm a moral 
point of view. 

I am thinking of a policy which it would 
be more accurate to call defense by passive 
resistance. 

I am not saying it would work. I am say- 
ing that no one has thoroughly studied its 
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possibilities in the light of the novel and 
unprecedented defense problem which now 
faces the United Kingdom, Western Europe, 
and to a lesser etxent the United States of 
America. 

In order to find out some more about this 
I have reached the conclusion that a royal 
commission should be established with the 
task of expressing an opinion upon the prob- 
lem of whether our way of life could be de- 
fended by passive resistance and if so what 
the plan should be. If a royal commission 
is not consider€d to be the best instrument 
then a special committee of the imperial de- 
fense college should be put on the job. 

We have said quite bluntly in the white 
paper that we cannot afford our present ex- 
penditure on defense. We have made heavy 
cuts in our conventional forces and trans- 
ferred our faith to nuclear weapons with all 
the imponderables and unknowns which go 
with them. 

I remarked to a well-known member of 
Parliament: “Suppose Great Britain only had 
three airborne divisions, a few tactical air- 
craft, and a very small navy, what would 
happen apart from the obvious and immense 
gain to our economy?” 

He replied: “My first reflection is that our 
influence in the world would at once de- 
cline’—he paused and added—‘“at least I 
suppose it would.” 

Is this certain? Gandhi’s influence rose 
with the rise of passive resistance; so did 
that of the African bus boycotters. 

Has it or can it be proved that a United 
Kingdom with an intelligent and sophis- 
ticated population educated to regard a na- 
tional plan of passive resistance as the 
defense policy of the country would lose 
influence? I think there is a case for a very 
thorough investigation of this matter. 


TSE 


GOP Attacks Truman Jobless Aid Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news- 
paper article, “GOP Attacks Truman 
Jobless Aid Record,” which appeared in 
the Washington Star, on Sunday, April 
13. In view of the present deluge of ir- 
responsible remarks being levelled at the 
administration from some quarters, I 
am of the opinion that we ought to oc- 
casionally take a look at the real facts. 
I am told that ex-President Truman is 
today testifying before one of our com- 
mittees concerning present unemploy- 
ment conditions, and for this reason I 
think we owe it to ourselves and to the 
people of this country to review the ac- 
complishments—or, rather, the lack of 
accomplishments—of his afiministration 
in dealing with the 1949-50 recession. 
Unemployment reached 7.8 percent of 
the labor force in 1949 during the Tru- 
man administration, and it took the Ko- 
rean war to pull us out of this serious 
economic slump. Yet, today with un- 
employment less than 7 percent, we find 
these same new dealers, or fair dealers, 
or whatever they want to call them- 
selves, criticizing the present adminis- 
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tration. Mr. Speaker, I for one think it 
is time for the truth to be heard. 
The article follows: 


GOP ArTacks TRUMAN JOBLESS AID 
RECORD 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Republicans yesterday leveled a double- 
barreled attack on former President Tru- 
man as an economic expert. Mr. Truman 
is the first scheduled witness to appear be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee tomorrow in its inquiry into unem- 
ployment conditions. 

Republican National Chairman Meade Al- 
corn charged that Mr. Truman twice left 
Washington for long vacations in Florida 
after he had been told of high unemploy- 
ment figures during the recession of 1949-— 
50, and had done practically nothing to help 
relieve the economic situation of that period. 

Representative Tate, of Iowa, ranking 
Republican member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, charged that House 
Democratic leaders have loaded the com- 
mittee’s witness list with antiadministra- 
tion witnesses, starting off with former 
President Truman. The Democrats, Mr. 
Ta._eE said, are using the hearing as a “loud- 
speaker for Democratic political propa- 
ganda,” and described Mr. Truman as the 
“advance pitchman.” 

Chairman Alcorn’s anti-Truman state- 
ment was in reply to Mr. Truman’s attack 
on President Eisenhower in New Haven April 
8. In an interview the former President 
said that if he were in the White House to- 
day, with the current economic recession in 
effect, “I’d be doing something, I wouldn't 
be sitting still or playing golf.” 

TRUMAN HIT EISENHOWER 


President Eisenhower at-the time of the 
Truman criticism, was planning to spend 
this weekend—as he is doing—near Augusta, 
Ga., playing golf. 

Mr. Alcorn said that Mr. Truman has the 
right to offer criticism at any time and on 
any subject he chooses. But, Mr. Alcorn 
continued, in his current attack on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Mr. Truman is demon- 
strating again “he possesses a rather con- 
venient memory of events in his own ad- 
ministration” he might bear in mind. 

“In 1949,” Mr. Alcorn continued, “a seri- 
ous economic recession began in the spring 
and unemployment grew through the sum- 
mer and into the winter. President Truman 
and the Nation were told in November that 
unemployment the previous month had 
mounted to 3,823,000 or 6.1 percent of the 
smaller working force of that time. 

“On November 28, President Truman Ieft 
Washington for Key West, Fla:, where he 
spent 24 days. He returned to Washington 
on December 21, and 2 days later left on a 
holiday trip of a week to Independence, Mo, 


READS 1950 RECORD 


“The recession, meanwhile, deepened_ 
through the winter and into 1950: A peak 
was reached in February when 4,828,000 or 
7.8 percent of the working force was out of 
work—slightly more than the 17.7 percent 
who were unemployed this March. That fig- 
ure was announced the first part of March, 
1950. On March 13, President Truman again 
left Washington for Key West where he spent 
29 days. 

“The latter trip was taken shortly after 
Mr. Truman said in an interview that up to 
5 million unemployed was unsupportable 
and it was healthy for the economic bod 
if job seeking went on at all times.” : 

Mr. Alcorn added that a search of the 
record showed that Mr. Truman and _ his 
administration did little to cure the 1949-50 
recession beyond canceling a tax increase 
he had proposed and by directing that some 
defense contracts be channeled to areas of 
especially high idleness. 
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“That recession (1949-50) drifted Along 
for 13 months—including all four seasong_ 
from 5.2 to 7.8 percent unemployed each 
month before the economy Was revitalized 
by the outbreak of the Korean war.” | 


VIGOROUS MOVES CITED 


The Republican chairman said that in con. 
trast to the Truman administration’s inge. 
tivity in the earlier recession, the 
hower administration has moved vi 
in 50 ways to stimulate the economy, ang 
that the latest figures indicate the Rigen. 
hower program is paying off. 

“Employment,” he continued, “is stabilig. 
ing after a disturbing period, aggravated by 
severe bad weather.” He said the 
tration has moved to provide direct aid to the 
unemployed by recommending an extension 
of unemployment-compensation payments, | 
If this program is adopted, Mr. Alcorn said, 
it will be the first such step taken by ; 
administration to meet a downturn of the 
economy. : 

Representative TaLue’s attack was in the 
same vein. He said: 

“In Mr. Truman’s new role as an economic 
expert he might be able to answer why the 
cost of living under his administration roge 
more than 50 percent compared with about 
7 percent under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, why unemployment reached some 78 
percent of the labor force in 1949 compared 
with less than 7 percent today, and why he 
vetoed an antirecession tax cut measure in 
1948 which was later enacted over his veto 
by the Republican 80th Congress. In Mr, 
Truman’s case the Korean war came along 
to bail him out of his economic problems, 

“Since Mr. Truman obviously fails to qual- 
ify as an economic expert his appearance be- 
fore the committee serves no other purpose 
than as advance pitchman sent on ahead to 
set the stage for the flow of antiadministra- 
tion propaganda to follow in the weeks 
ahead.” 








Positive Americanism—Address of Mar- 
tin D. Schwartz, Chairman, AMVETS 


National Americanism Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14,1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday evening the 
AMVETS honored former President 
Harry S. Truman and Mr. Martin D. 
Schwartz, chairman of the AMVETS Na- 
tional Americanism Committee, with 
Americanism awards at a formal dinner 
at the Mayflower Hotel. r 

Mr. Trunian was honored for his ex 
ceptional contribution to a positive 
Americanism program which has 
strengthened American democracy. _ 

Mr. Schwartz was given the Ray Saw- 
yer award for his part in founding and 
guiding the Americanism program of the 
AMVETS. .. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith the accepl+ 
ance address by Mr. Schwartz: ate) 

PosrTtve AMERICANISM 

Mr. President, Commander Satullo, mem- 
bers of the NEC, distinguished guests 
AMVETS. I accept this award with humil- 
ity, and shall always cherish it with pride. 
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tis real significance lies not in this hand- 
some plaque about which my grandchildren 
may someday be curious, but in the excite- 
ment and satisfaction of examining ideals 
which have made the very name America a 

stone which men have used for a cen- 
tury and a half to measure their aspirations 
for a better life. I am humbly grateful for 
the opportunity which past commanders and 
nder Satullo have given me to make 

this contribution to my country. 

AMVETS is an organization founded on the 

ciple that what is good for America is 

for all its citizens—not just for certain 
individuals or special groups. My contribu- 
tion to the AMVETS Americanism program 
was possible only because this organization 
jg more dedicated to the name “American” 
than to the word “‘veteran”; because AMVETS 
sees the strength, the hope, and the great- 
ness of America in citizens who know what 
America is all about. 

Throughout the ages, men have regarded 
their own times as difficult, alarming and 
even fearful. Each of us in this room to- 
night has participated in at least 1 major 
war and our distinguished guest speaker has 
peen an important historical figure in 2 
wars. But world-shaking cataclysms do not 
suddenly explode out of nothingness. They 
are the culmination of many ‘other histori- 
cal events which have tried the souls. of men 
just as present problems demand solutions 
by us. None of us can measure the long- 
term significance of day-to-day events, But 
the past is prologue to temorrow and his- 
tory provides clues to today’s trends. Fronr 
knowing and understanding our own devel- 
opment as a civilization we can learn to meet 
each tomorrow as it comes with strength and 
without fear or faltering—provided we hold 
inviolate the way of life we have inherited 
and are true to its ideals. 

On thing upon which there is general 
agreement is that we are living on the thresh- 
old of a new space age. The challenge to 
America of this new age may be providential. 
We have been startled by the quality of non- 
American technology and scientific skills 
and suddenly realized another facet of world 
leadership: We must be vigilant for our- 
selves as well as for the rest of the world. 
The dawn of the space age has brought both 
arude awakening and an invaluable alert- 
ing to America—not a disaster but a wel- 
come warning in time. The most important 
thing we have learned is that while we have 
maintained a strong military posture we 
have let down our guard in another equally 
important area—the education of our people. 
4s a nation we are beginning to realize that 
the strength of our democratic system stems 
not so much from our physical wealth as 
fom an ‘enlightened citizenry who can 
utilize our resources most effectively for our 
Protection and development. 

The American dream of freedom and 
equality carries a more powerful message 
than Soviet propaganda but we must be 
able to get it across and keep it foremost— 
0 our own people here at homie as well 
% to the other peoples of the world. We 
Americans will fail in our traditional role 
&s champions of freétiom unless we reaffirm 
the values of human dignity to each suc- 


_ @eding generation of our children. To teach 


we must first teach ourselves. 

Here then is the basic premise upon which 
We base our Americanism program. America 
is the embodiment of immense ideas. These 
ideas have been tly framed and 

oped by men of giant stature who 


devel, 
_ helped create the American dream from the 


frst days of Jamestown and the Mayflower 
‘mpact right up to the present. America 
8 also a unique polyglot culture which has 
the best attributes of each creed 
thd color which make wp our melting pot. 
we have today is still a mixture of 
ounds—with little exception all dedi- 

tated to perpetuating the American ideal. 
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Ideas are more important than the men 
who conceive and implement them. Ideas 
can die just as men die, the principles of 
wholesome government can be abandoned 
unknowingly, the flower of a civilization can 
fade unless constantly renewed. The fact 
that we are heirs to the great American 
tradition does not mean that we all fully 
appreciate or understand it. Unfortunately, 
knowledge is not inherited. Neither is love 
of country nor concepts of human rights. 
These must all be learned. 

We like to believe that Americahs have a 
peculiar affinity for liberty, but the truth 
is that an instinct for liberty is not enough. 
“It must be reinforced by understanding— 
an understanding as widespread as the 
instinct.” 

It is this understanding which true lovers 
of freedom must seek. For freedom means 
just what it says; that any American may 
think and say and do what he likes, so 
long as he respects the right of every other 
citizen to do the same; so long as he does 
not act traitorously toward his Nation or 
deal treacherously with his neighbor. This 
is positive Americanism. We believe it is 
better to appreciate and develop the virtues 
of the American ideal than dissipate our 
vigor in the fruitless panic of subversive 
hunts. National security requires that a 
government possess in addition to a strong 
military capability, the means to insure its 
own internal existence. Thus its people and 
their attitudes toward its laws and institu- 
tions are the best guaranty of its continuity. 
No American, no matter how well motivated, 
has the right to sacrifice our traditional bul- 
warks of liberty—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights—in order to lash out at alleged dis- 
loyalty in our midst. Misguided patriotism 
can be as dangerous as treason and is con- 
siderably more difficult to discover. Human 
dignity and individual liberty are indivisible 
in a free society. If a single person is ever 
deprived of the guaranties of our legal 
system then each of us has lost a little of 
his own security. It is against such imper- 
ceptible erosion of our way of life, pains- 
takingly erected for so many decades, that 
we in AMVETS have directed our program 
of positive Americanism—our constant 
search for better ways in which to rekindle 
pride and devotion to the American dream. 

Rear Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison, a great 
teacher who more than 20 years ago helped 
excite my interest in our American heritage, 
recently wrote these words of solemn warn- 
ing: 

“The passion for freedom may not die, but 
it grows very cool at times, and our times 
are one of them. I would that that passion 
which animated our forebears might revive 
and conquer the craven fear of communism. 
What use to defend our liberties by such 
means as will destroy them?, Woe unto 
America if these political freedoms are con- 
tinuously scorned and flouted; for they em- 
body not only the experience of eight cen- 
turies of struggle by English-speaking peo- 
ples; ey are founded on immutable 
principles of justice.” 

These principles of justice are the birth- 
right of every American—and the heart of 
the AMVETS Americanism program. Why 
we are what we are. : 

Our Americanism program is education 
for American living, the bedrock upon 
which the preservation of our country rests. 
AMVETS recognizes that America must have 
the best weapons in the world for its pro- 
tection; but its most powerful weapon is its 
people who know, love, and identify them- 
selves with America’s hopes and traditions, 
Otherwise we, too, may become in history 
another great Nation which forgot its heri- 
tage and thereby lost itself. 

Only educated Americans can fulfill their 
obligation of good citizenship so each of us 
can live safely in America and America may 
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live safely in the world. If we are to win 
the ideological war, our own values and how 
we live by them will convey to the rest of 
the world our convictions of the dignity and 
worth of every human being. We must be 
as zealous in reaffirming this basic creed as 
in building ICBMs. 

This is the task which AMVETS has un- 
dertaken—to promote education in Ameri- 
can ideals so that Americans will understand 
the principles which have made us a great 
Nation—so that we can intelligently present 
those principles to the world, that this Na- 
tion, so conceived and constantly rededi- 
cated may endure, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. “ The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as*to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL REgORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Tax Reductions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
speaker, for many years than it is char- 
itable to recall, Republican spokesmen 
have been pointing out a dangerous 
pattern in our economic life. This is 
the perilous trend of diverting an ever- 
increasing share of our national income 
to government. In fiscal year 1956, 
_ about 30 percent of our national income 
went to meet the combined revenue de- 
mands of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. AS a consequence, nearly a 
. third of the fruits of our national pro- 
ductive effort were largely lost for pur- 
poses of creating new wealth. 

While we may disagree as to the ex- 
tent to which government is nonpro- 
ductive, I believe we can agree on some 
basic points. Governments, by their 
very nature, cannot create as much as 
they consume—and they most certainly 
fall far short of the wealth-creating ca- 
pacities of the private segment of the 
economy. 

If the implications of this situation 
seem remote or academic, we can ap- 
proach it from a different point of view. 
The consequences of this growing bur- 
den of government become very clear 
when we examine its effects on the aver- 
age wage earner. It then becomes a 
matter of dinner-table economics. It 
has been recently calculated that the 
average worker puts in nearly 2% hours 
of each 8-hour working day to pay his 
total tax bill—the sum of the taxpay- 
ments he knows about and the hidden 
ones in the goods and services he buys. 
By comparison, food for his family and 
himself requires a little over an hour 
and a half. To house his family, this 
worker must labor about an hour and 
25 minutes. The remainder of his fam- 
ily’s needs, such as clothing, medical 
care, transportation, and all the rest 
are met by his working the remaining 
2 hours and 20-odd minutes. 

When we put it on this basis, the 
question of taxes seems to center on 
some pretty basic questions for the aver- 
age man: 

Should he be required to work nearly 
am hour longer each day to pay his 
taxes than to feed his family? Does 
sovernment give him services which 
‘are worth an hour more of each day’s 
labor than that required to house his 
family? I doubt that many taxpayers 
Would consider nonessential governmen- 
tal services of higher value than life’s 
hecessities, 


Appendix 


Quite understandably, there is wide- 
spread sentiment at the present time 
for tax reduction. However, when we 
come to the question of which tax re- 
duction plan is best, we face a great 
variety of proposals. Unfortunately, 
much of the discussion concerning tax 
reduction is based on the hope of giv- 
ing the economy a mere shot-in-the- 
arm. Little attention is being devoted 
to the reform of the tax system, essen- 
tial for long-term expansion of the 
economy. : 

Some of the tax reduction proposals 
have been characterized as quickies. 
This type would grant temporary re- 
duction for a month or more, then go 
back to present rates. Advocates of 
quickie plans argue that the extra 
money left to the taxpayer will pour 
into the economy and start us on the 
upgrade. To accept this proposal, we 
would first have to believe that the pub- 
lic would spend their extra money 
quickly,;and on the rights things. Even 
granting this highly unlikely eventual- 
ity, we are still faced with an eventual 
return to the present tax rates. It is 
the present overly progressive system of 
tax rates which many believe have 
helped in causing the economic situa- 
tion we are presently attempting to 
remedy. 

We come then to modification of the 
rate structure and how best to improve it. 
We can agree, I trust, that our principal 
objectives should be the equitable distri- 
bution of the tax burden and providing 
‘a tax climate which will encourage eco- 
nomic expansion. On March 13, I intro- 
duced a bill entitled the ““Tax Reduction 
Incentives Act of 1958.” Enactment of 
this bill would updoubtedly have some 
stimulating effect on the present state 
of the economy. This feature, however, 
is far outweighed by the more permanent 
and far-reaching objectives of the plan. 

As a primary consideration, I proposed 
the reduction of all personal income taxes 
by 10 percent. In the case of the low- 
income taxpayer, the need for tax reduc- 
tion requires little justification. This is 
a pure and simple case of hardship which 
few deny. However, when we come to 
the middle- and high-income brackets, 
the enthusiasm of some for tax reduction 
tends to diminish. Setting aside consid- 
erations of equity for the moment, it is 
in these brackets that tax reduction can 
have extremely significant long-term ef- 
fects. If the rates in these brackets are 
designed to encourage the taking of risks 
on new ventures, the new jobs of the fu- 
ture will materialize. 

The mainienance of present jobs and 
the creation of new jobs require money. 
As to how much, the average capital in- 
vestment for each production worker in 
America rose to $16,000 in 1957. This 
amount has been steadily increasing over 
the years and is approaching double the 


investment that was necessary but 10 
years ago. With this in mind, the ques- 
tion of securing the risk capital of the 
future assumes great importance. 

Historically, a vast amount of risk cap- 
ital has been obtained from persons in 
the higher income brackets. The large 
element of chance involved operates to 
exclude those who would be destroyed 
financially by the failure of a new ven- 
ture. Consequently we must get this 
part of the capital necessary for business 
from the people who now pay it in taxes. 

The current recession has tended to 
focus popular attention on the growing 
Shortage of risk capital—a problem 
which has deeply concerned many econ- 
omists and businessmen for several 
years. Human nature being what it is, 
it should not surprise us that investors 
have become increasingly reluctant to 
finance less than a pretty sure thing 
while taxes prevent a return commen- 
surate with the risk. If we truly wish 
to encourage personal incentive in the 
investment field, we must alter our tax 
rates. We must alter them so that a 
succesful risk investment is capable of 
providing a clear financial advantage 
over the tried-and-true investment. 

An additional means of stimulating 
economic expansion is to grant some re- 
lief in the area of the corporation tax. 
It is regrettable that a segment of pub- 
lic opinion still considers this tax as hav- 
ing little effect on the average individual. 
Actually it affects all of us very directly 
in what we pay for products and the 
number of job opportunities from which 
the labor force may choose. It is a hid- 
den tax we pay in everything we buy. 

It is axiomatic that profits attract 
outside capittal. With more than half 
of most corporations’ profits going for 
Federal taxes alone, we must reduce the 
rate or suffer a prolonged period of eco- 
nomic contraction. Although business is 
investing billions in plant and equipment 
each year, recently only about 10 percent 
can be related to net expansion of fixed 
assets. This is in contrast to expansions 
of 30 percent in the years immediately 
following World War II. 

A reasonable reduction in the corpo- 
rate rate will provide the much needed 
incentive to corporations and investors 
to finance the development and market- 
ing of the new products and services nec- 
essary for an expanding economy. 

Equitable tax reduction, for both in- 
dividuals and business, promises far 
better results than a series of hastily 
conceived pump-priming projects which 
have little basis in true need. This 
approach failed before and there is no 
reason to expect superior results today. 
Our need is not simply for more dol- 
lars. Our need is to remove the ob- 
stacles to long-term expansion in our 
economy. To accomplish this we must 
restore those financial incentives neces- 
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sary to an economic environment which 
fosters the willingness to take chances. 

It is not our custom to place much 
credence in the many self-serving state- 
ments emanating from the Kremlin. 
On those rare occasions, however, when 
a statement appears to be borne out in 
some measure by fact, we must take 
notice. Premier Khrushchev has de- 
clared economic war on the United 
States, to use his unfortunate expres- 
sion, and there is abundant evidence 
that this is the case. 

Our preoccupation with the Soviet 
threat of arms has delayed our full 
realization of that nation’s economic 
power. While Khrushchev’s boast that 
his country will soon assume world eco- 
nomic leadership conveniently overlooks 
certain basic facts and figures, there is 
no merit in denying that Russia has 
come a long way in a comparatively 
short time. This national record of ac- 
complishment, as with all nations, is 
largely the result of superior accom- 
plishment by certain individuals. 

While it might please us to think that 
all Russians lead a cheerless existence 
as vassals of the all-powerful state, we 
know this is not the case. Although 
outwardly professing strict adherence to 
the doctrines of Marxist socialism, the 
Russian rulers have succeeded in stim- 
ulating their scientific, industrial, mili- 
tary and intellectual talent by offering 
rich economic rewards. 

It would seem that we have some- 
thing to learn here, or more correctly, 
something to remember. While we have 
proclaimed to the world the virtues of 
the free enterprise system, many of our 
internal actions have operated to reduce 
its effectiveness. We have permitted a 
system of taxation to develop which im- 
poses its severest penalties on the tal- 
ented and creative. 

It must, then, be the classic irony of 
our times when we must be reminded 
by the Communists of something we 
practically invented. Perhaps we will 
be reminded of Lincoln’s words on pro- 
viding economic incentives for out- 
standing achievement. Abraham Lin- 
coln knew human nature well enough to 
see the need to add “the fuel of interest 
to the fire of genius.” We have strayed 
far from this course, but a surpassing 
virtue of our system is that we can alter 
direction if we so will. 

There can be few accomplishments 
this Congress might claim which hold 
greater promise for the continued eco- 
nomic supremacy of our country than 
the strengthening of personal economic 
incentives. There are equally few 
things, which if ignored, carry with 
them such potential for disaster. 





Medical Programs Without Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an outstanding address on the subject 
Medical Programs Without Waste, de- 
livered in Washington recently by my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SmitTH}. 
There being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 
MEDICAL PROGRAMS WITHOUT WASTE 


(By Senator H. ALExaNDER SmirH, of New 
. Jersey) 

Health is one of our Nation’s most pre- 
cious possessions. Without it, our startling 
achievements in the laboratory and on the 
production line, in space research and mis- 
silry, would hardly have been possible. 

Concerned as it is with safeguarding our 
Nation from attack and subversion, it seems 
only logical that the Federal Government 
would also take high interest and a large 
measure of responsibility for the Nation’s 
health. 

Most of us realize, of course, that the 
greatest killers in history have not been 
bombs and bullets and other instruments 
of war, but disease and pestilence. Grad- 
ually, as the world’s expanding population 
testifies, we are gaining the upper hand, but 
many forms of deadly disease still remain 
unconquered. We still have a tremendous 
job ahead. 

Government’s role in this battle is a large 
one. Its efforts are directed primarily—and 
rightly so—toward research and experimen- 
tation in the never-ending quest for new 
and powerful antibiotics and other medical 
weapons in mankind’s longest and most 
costly conflict. 

In fairly recent years, however, the Fed- 
eral Government has widened its activities 
and field of responsibility. Not only are Fed- 
eral dollars going into basic research, but 
billions more are also spent to provide spe- 
cific medical service to some 30 million citi- 
zens, or about 1 in every 6 in our population. 

Some $4 billion to $5 billion is expended 
yearly in the Government’s vast medical pro- 
gram. That equals about 7 percent of our 
totai Federal budget. It is almost as much 
as we expect to spend in fiscal 1959 in our 
accelerated missile development and earth- 
satellite program. 

So, by any measurement, the Government’s 
health activities stack up as a tremendous 
undertaking. 

First, let us examine these activities in 
greater detail. We should know, to begin 
with, just who is and who is not directly 
benefiting from the program. 

Among the 30 million Americans to whom 
full or partial medical care at Federal ex- 
pense is offered are: 

Four million persons, mostly military per- 
sonnel, who are entitled to complete medical 
care. 

Three and a half million veterans, disabled 
in active service and in the line of duty, who 
are eligible for complete medical care. 

Twenty million persons, including 17.5 
million veterans with no service-connected 
disabilities, who are entitled to medical care 
on a facilities-available basis. Others in this 
group are the dependents of military per- 
sonnel, and retired military personnel. 

Some 2.5 million Federal employees who 
are eligible for limited on-the-job health 
services for occupational injuries and disease. 

These figures speak for themselves. When 
the Government assumes responsibility, even 
in a limited way, for the medical care of 30 
million people, it ‘has staked out for itself 
@ considerable stake in national health activ- 
ities. 

As in so many cases of burgeoning Federal 
operations, with more and more control 
slipping out of the hands of private citizens 
and settling in Washington, the expansion of 
Government medical services evolved gradu- 
ally and a ‘hodgepodge structure of bu- 
reaucracy has come into being over the years. 


The Hoover Commission and its medica} 
services task force, once they started 


ing facilities, found themselves Visiting no 


less than 26 different Federal dep 
and agencies. And within these 
the Commission pinpointed 66 admi : 
units engaged in health activities. 

So it came as no surprise to the 1 
sion’s experts to learn that little 
tion existed, that duplication and 
was the rule and not the exception, ang 
the medical planners forged ahead with ppp 
ects for new hospitals and other f, 
with little regard for, or knowledge of, wha 
other agencies were doing. ; 

This sort of go-it-alone policy extende 
right into the Defense Department's different 
branches. The Army, Navy, and Air Form 
operated their own medical programs, with 
only the feeblest efforts at cross servicing in 
the interest of economy and efficiency, — 

As a result, the Hoover Commission egtj. 
mated that on an average day in 1955, for 
example, 63 out of every 100 beds in military 
hospitals were unoccupied. 

Specifically, the Commission estimated the 
average daily number of military h 
patients at 34,000 in 1955. Some 93,000 beds 
were available, along with nearly 56,009 
physicians, 2,000 dentists, 7,500 graduate 
nurses, and 71,000 technicians and other 
medical personnel for a grand total of 85,009 
Persons. ; 

As you can see, on the basis of these fig. 
ures each patient in a military hospital in 
1955 had two persons available to tend t 
his needs—possibly to keep him from wast- 
ing away in loneliness in wards that were 
two-thirds empty. 

It is also interesting to note that the ayer. 
age daily patient load jn military hospitals, 
in the period 1952 to 1955, declined from 
57,000 to 34,000, or 40 percent. During the 
very same period, expenditures for construc. 
tion of new military hospitals climbed from 
less than $12 million in 1962 to $62 million in 
1955, or more than 400 percent. 

And these data refer only to hospital con- 
struction in the United States. The Defense 
Establishment was also busy building hos- 
pitals in other parts of the world. This re- 
quired less than $18 million in 1952—and $37 
million in 1955. . 

Taxpayers will take sad note of the fact 
that this situation existed at a time when 
the need for new civilian hospital facilities 
was widespread across America, and at a time 
when many States, counties, and communi- 
ties were engaged in a desperate search for 
hospital building funds. 

Equally disturbing is the fact that trained 
medical people, always in short supply to care 
for our fast-growing population, were pressed 
into military service to staff half-empty hos- 
pitals and clinics. 2 ; 

Many of you will recall the work of the first 
Hoover Commission, more than 10 years ago. 
That Commission spoke out vigorously 
against excessive hospital construction with 
Federal funds. By the time the second Com- 
mission was organized, the problem was ag- 

~ gravated and even more alarming evidence of 
waste and extravagance was uncovered. 


Of course, we often encounter the argu 


ment that all these military hospitals are © 


necessary in case of emergency. We are. told 


that 55,000 or 60,000 unused beds does not _ 


represent $500 million wasted, but $500 mil- 
lion prudently expended against the evél- 
tuality of a hydrogen holocaust and its ter 
rible cost in dead and wounded. 


Now all of us want our Nation to be strong 


and stay strong. We want to be prepared if . 
war comes, and with 60 cents or more out of | 


every Federal dollar going into national de 
fense and security preparation, there is 
reason why we shouldn’t be prepared if what 
we hope never happens does happen. = 
But wouldn’t it have been wiser to have 


taken that $500 million, which repress : 


only one-half of the average construction Cos 
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invested it in new- civilian hospitals and 

clinics? Wouldn't these facilities be equally 

available for war emergency, while giving us 

a lot more mileage out of our health dollars 
time? 

By coincidence, Americans spent an esti- 
mated $505 million for private hospital con- 
struction in 1957, about three-fifths of which 
came in the form of voluntary contributions. 

In other words, the cost of constructing the 
unused beds in military hospitals, based on 
1955 data supplied by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, equals the current total annual outlay 
for the Nation’s private hospital facilities. 

another authoritative witness to the high 
rate of Federal spending. for hospitals, 
weighed against the sums available for this 

outside of government, is the Health 
Information Foundation, a private organiza~- 
tion in New York City which conducts exten- 
sive continuing research in this field. 

In its latest publication the foundation 
disclosed that between 1928 and 1956, the 
number of beds in private proprietary hos- 

itals (as opposed to private nonprofit hos- 
pitals) declined 50 percent and the assets per 
bed in these proprietary hospitals now aver- 
age only about $4,300, a level half of that for 
all hospitals. 

In contrast the foundation points out, 
assets in Federal hospitals, including mili- 
tary, increased fivefold in the same period. 
The number of beds in Federal hospitals 
tripled, and the assets per bed doubled. In 
1956. each bed in Federal hospitals repre- 
sented over $10,000 in assets, or some 25 per- 
cent above the national average. 

Thus far I have stressed the waste of 
dollars and manpower in the Defense De- 
partment’s varied health programs. Don’t 
get the impression that this waste is con- 
fined to the Defense Department. It was 
found by the Hoover Commission through- 
out the range of Federal health activities. 

Of course, the situation varies from agency 
to agency, for some make better use of their 
health budget than others. Nevertheless, 
the Hoover Commission has clearly shown 
that the shortcomings in our presefit medi- 
cal programs are serious enough to warrant 
our immediate attention. 


The question, then, boils down to this:' 


What is the most effective means for correc- 
tive action? Here, too, the Hoover Commis- 
sion has shown the way with its proposal to 
establish a Federal Advisory Council of 
Health. 

At the request of the Commission, I in- 
troduced legislation to establish the Council 
at the last session of Congress. The bill, as 
Iam sure you know, would set up a strong 
council of both laymen and members of the 
medical profession, whose function would be 
to continuously evaluate and make recom- 
mendations on Federal policies and pro- 
oem relating to medical care and national 

th. 


It may be that there are other ways in 
which the purpose of this bill may be ac- 
Complished. I should point out that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is the principal adviser to the President on 

th programs, and certainly nothing 
should be done to limit his responsibilities 
inthis area. It has been argued that, rather 
than set up a néw agency, an interdepart- 
mental committee could be established to 
correlate the health functions of the differ- 
ent departments. ' 

The simple fact that the bill calls for the 
creation of a new Federal body is enough to 
Taise storm signals on Capitol Hill. There 
are many Members of Congress—and, frank- 
ly, 1 am one of them—who believe that we 
already have too many boards, offices, com- 
missions, and councils cluttering up our ad- 
Ministrative structure. 

Nevertheless, I was honored to sponsor the 

because it deserves a hearing. It prop- 


. fly focuses attention on a very real need, 
_@id the Hoover Commission has my pro- 
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found gratitude for bringing this need to 
public attention. The question, then, is not 
whether the bill itself will pass, but whether 
its objective can be achieved. The objective 
is simply this: to bring about more central 
planning and coordination on health mat- 
ters at the upper level of the executive 
branch. 

It is my hope that you will help generate 
an active public interest in»this objective. 
That is my appeal to you who have gathered 
here to help us face the problems which 
confront our Government. 

After all, the inadequacies which the 
Hoover Commission exposed in our national 
health programs are too serious to be further 
ignored in apathy and inertia. In this high- 
powered, jet-propelled space age, the good 
health of our Nation depends more than 
ever before upon top-flight planning, careful 
coordination of resources, and diligent policy 
guidance. 

No one knows yet what new diseases, what 
unheard-of forms of oacteria, what new 
challenges to medical science await us in the 
mysterious reaches of outer space. When 
the time comes, we must be ready to meet 
these problems and overcome them. 

Meanwhile, there is still a lot to be done 
here, not only at home, but in the many 
lands around the globe. In our relatively 
brief history, America’s men and women of 
medicine have contributed richly to the 
world’s store of health knowledge. The 
Jonas Salks, Walter Reeds, John Enders, and 
uncounted other heroes of health have 
earned the lasting tribute of grateful people 
everywhere. 

The American tradition in medicine and 
heaith is a matter of national pride. With 
your help, we can make sure that the Fed- 
eral Government maintains and strengthens 
that tradition to meet the demands of the 
future, 





Proposed Aniendment to Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Chattanooga Times of 
March 22, 1958, in support of the provi- 
sions in H. R. 9833 and S. 3065 to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 to per- 
mit the Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. 
to own and operate barges upon the in- 
land waterway system. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADOPT THE AMENDMENT 

We can see no reason why the great Bo- 
waters Southern Paper Corp. should be 
barred from operating its own barges on the 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers in order to 
bring wood to its east Tennessee plant to be 
converted into newsprint. It intended to 
use the inland waterways for that purpose 
when it constructed the huge newsprint mill, 
but a Merchant Marine Act of 1920 says that 
@ corporation under foreign control cannot 
operate barges on the inland waterways. Bo- 
waters is an American subsidiary of a British 
company. 

The Merchant Marine Act was adopted just 
after World WarlI. Jitters from that conflict 
still prevailed, but certainly the authors of 
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that act did not intend to prohibit free ship- 
ment of newsprint paper in peacetime. 

Senators KEFAUVER and SMATHERS propose 
an amendment to the act. It would give the 
right of shipment by barge to any corpora- 
tion if a majority of the officers and directors 
and 90 percent of the employees are citizens 
and residents of the United States and if 
substantially all the raw material is bought 
in this country. Bowaters would conform 
to that amendment and in all fairness the 
amendment should be adopted. 





Farmers Union Endorses Proxmire Dairy 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
greatly pleased by the action of the Wis- 
consin Farmers Union in its annual con- 
vention recently in endorsing the long- 
range dairy program which I have 
sponsored in the Senate. 

The Farmers Union resolution stated 
that the delegates “do hereby endorse 
the basic program as outlined in Senator 
PROXMIRE’s farm bill—and other bills 
carrying the philosophy of greater farm 
income—as a means of controlling pro- 
duction and maintaining fair prices for 
farm products.” 

The Wisconsin Farmers Union has dis- 
tinguished itself over nearly 30 years as 
a militant and effective champion of the 
family sized dairy farmer. It gives me 
a great deal of satisfaction to have this 
splendid 4rganization give its approval 
to the proposals I have offered for solving 
the dairy farmers’ problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the major resolutions 
adopted by the Wisconsin Farmers Union 
delegates at their 27th annual conven- 
tion in La Crosse printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CONVENTION 

DELEGATES 
FAMILY FARM POLICY 

Whereas there is every indication that the 
family-size farm is going to be squeezed out 
of the picture as a farming unit; and 

Whereas we believe that the family-size 
farm is one of the strongest links in our dem- 
ocratic form of government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, petition Congress, President Ejisen- 
hower, and Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
asking them to cease the policies now being 
pursued in Washington; and be it further 

Resolved, That we demand that all Govern- 
ment price-support measures be designed and 
administered in such a manner as to favor 
family-size farms to the extent that this 
American tradition shall be safeguarded, 

DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 

Whereas dairying is a fairly unchangeable 
industry, with dairy farmers unable to 
change to other types of agriculture because 
of such reasons as investments, dairy herds, 
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geography, marketing systems, 
knowledge of dairying; and 

Whereas the dairy farmer is now suffering 
depression, along with other segments of the 
agricultural economy; and 

Whereas we do not feel that 100 percent 
of parity should ever be considered high: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Parmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do hereby go on record as opposing the 
proposed reduction in dairy price supports 
from 8214 percent to 75 percent of parity, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a direct appeal be made to 
President Eisenhower for assistance at this 
critical time. 


and basic 


FARM INCOME 


Whereas the present administration has 
shown a singularly consistent intent to de- 
prive farmers of any influénce in the national 
economy; and 

Whereas for the welfare of the whole eco- 
nomic structure, farmers must develop 
methods to insure the survival of the agri- 
cultural community; and 

Whereas these methods must operate with- 
out putting additional burdens upon the 
United States Treasury: Be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do hereby endorse the basic program 
as outlined in Senator Proxmire’s farm bill— 
and other bills carrying the philosophy of 
greater farm income—as a means of con- 
trolling production and maintaining fair 
prices for farm products. 

FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS 


Whereas the administration insists that we 
keep the fiexible price supports system where- 
by farm prices can be forced down to any 
level the administration happens to choose; 
and 

Whereas under this administration farm 
prices always go down and never up except 
in an election year: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do insist, that in order to arrange 
things in a more equitable relationship, the 
flexibility shall also apply to the rest of the 
economy. That all salaries of personnel in 
the Department of Agriculture, including 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, and all Gov- 
ernment employees including President 
Eisenhower, shall have their salaries cut to 
correspond with whatever level of support 
they deem wise for agriculture. If 60 per- 
cent of a fair price:is enough for agriculture, 
it should be good enough for all segements 
of the economy; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congress, President Eisenhower, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 


PRICE SPREAD INVESTIGATION 


Whereas the farmer’s share of the food 
dollar is currently only 39 cents, while 
processing and marketing interests take 61 
cents; and 

Whereas consumers are upset when they 
learn that the dairy farmer is receiving less 
than $4 per 100 pounds of milk when they 
claim that by the quart it is costing them 
over $10 per $100 pounds; and 

Whereas many consumers have remarked 
that’ they would not mind paying 20 to 25 
cents per quart if the farmers got at least 
50 percent, which would amount to over $5 
per 100 pounds: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, request a full congressional investiga- 
tion on the spread between producer and 
consumer prices, on all farm commodities. 
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LEGISLATIVE DIRECTIVES 


Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
shown utter and complete disregard for any 
need to maintain an equitable return to 
farm people for their labor and investment; 
and 

Whereas directives to the Secretary in 
existing farm legislation read, “to insure an 
adequate supply’: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Parmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do hereby go on record recommending 
that the words, “to insure a just and fair 
net return to farmer producers—such return 
to be on a par with earnings of other people 
gainfully employed,” bé added to directives 
in existing farm legislation. 


FARM PROGRAM FUNDS 


Whereas there is evidence that the admin- 
istration is contemplating diverting hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of funds, which 
ordinarily would be used in the national 
farm program, into nuclear, missiles, and 
strictly military projects; and 

Whereas farmers as a whole are being dis- 
criminated against as compared to other seg- 
ments of our economy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates gathered, at 
the 27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21— 
23, 1958, do hereby voice their vigorous op- 
position and disapproval of any diversion of 
farm program or school-lunch program 
funds to missile development or military 
defense programs. 


WAC MARKETING CO-OP 


Whereas we believe the farmer’s share of 
the dollar spent by the consumer for dairy 
products is inadequate when we realize that 
only 46 cents of the consumer’s dollar is 
returned to the farmer and that it is 2 
percent less than a year ago and 15 percent 
below the 1947-49 average, and 

Whereas it is in our interest as dairy 
farmers living within the Nation’s. No. 1 
dairy State to bolster and promote the sale 
of dairy products so that the farmer’s share 
of the consumer's dollar is substantially in- 
creased, and 

Whereas the Wisconsin Association of Co- 
operatives has now succeeded in organizing 
@ producers’ marketing cooperative, whose 
purpose it is to coordinate dairy sales on 
a national scale: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates gathered at 
the 27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention at La Crosse, Wis, February 
21-23, 1958, go on record supporting and 
helping promote the special dairy marketing 
organization set up by the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Cooperatives. 


STATE SALES TAX 


Whereas we believe that all taxes should 
be levied according to the ability to pay, and 

Whereas a State sales tax imposes a greater 
burden upon the lower income groups who 
spend most of their income for the necessi- 
ties of life, and 

Whereas the sales tax is being put forward 
as a deceptive inducement to make people 
believe that property taxes would be re- 
duced: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending 
the 27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention at La Crosse, Wis., February 
21-32, 1958, do hereby go on record as being 
opposed to any State sales tax. 

INCOME TAX SECRECY 


Whereas the reenactment of the secrecy 
clause as affecting our State income tax 
returns has created a situation wherein the 
State is losing an inestimable amount of 
tax moneys resulting in a shortage of reve- 
nues derived from this source, and 

Whereas these shortages in turn are creat- 


ing a springboard from which the special 





interest groups are clamoring for the 
ment of a. State sales tax, therefore to 

Resolved, That. the delegates attending — 
the 27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention at La Crosse, Wis., February 
21-23, do hereby go on record condemning 
all secrecy in government and d 
the repeal of the secrecy clause - our in. 
come tax laws. 

SCHOOL SURTAX 


Whereas the Wisconsin farm property fay 
is so high now that the tax has almost be. 
come prohibitive, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates a 
the 27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention at La Crosse, Wis., F 
21-23, 1958, hereby urge that the legislature 
pass a surtax on income to be used for ele. 
mentary and high school purposes for the | 
relief of the property tax. 

TAXATION OF FOREST PROPERTY 


Whereas owners of forest properties under 
the regular property tax are severely discrim. 


inated against as compared to owners of ~ 


forest land entered under forest crop lay, 
the regular tax being about five times as 
great as the forest crop law protected prop. 
erties, and 

Whereas the State constitution provides 
that the rule of taxation shall be uniform,’ 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, recommend that the tax costs on tim- 
ber lands subject to the regular property 
tax be made similar to forest crop law tax 
costs through a reduction in assessments of 
standing timber to 15 percent of true value, 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 


Whereas many of our farmers are of fe- 
tirement age, and 

Whereas they cannot afford to retire be- 
cause of the amount of income tax taken 
from their life’s earnings: Therefore be i 

Resolved, That the delegates attending 
the 27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21- | 
23, 1958, do hereby go on record urging our 
Federal Government to provide a statute 
whereby farmers 60 years of age or over be 
exempt from income tax on the first $20 
of the proceeds of the sale of their prop- 
erty. 

TAX ON STATE PROPERTY 

Whereas taxes are high in townships 
where the State of Wisconsin owns land or 
operates institutions, and 

Whereas people living on such State- 
owned property who are employees of the 
State receive benefits such as school bus. 
transportation, high school tuition, and 
other services and privileges equal to those 
received by those living on private, taxable 
property, and 

Whereas the burden of these services puts 
an unfair tax load on the property owner 
in these townships, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do hereby go on record in favor of leg- 
islation which would cause the State of 
Wisconsin to pay tax on all y occu- 
pied by individuals receiving benefits pro- 
vided in whole or part by local taxpayers. 

HIGH SCHOOL AID 

Whereas the present system of high-school 
aids places a punitive burden of taxation 
against the nonhigh school areas; and 

Whereas this discriminatory taxation is 
being used as a lever to deprive the rural 
communities of all control of elementary 
education: Therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the delegates nine the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 2128 
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1958, do hereby urge that aids for all high~ 
school pupils be on a uniform, nondiscrimi- 


patory name” * * 
REA INTEREST RATE 

whereas the REA has performed services 
to rural people which should be highly com- 
mended; and : 

Whereas the REA has a record unequaled 
in the repayment of loans to the United 
States Government; and ; 

Whereas there is legislation to be intro- 
duced in the next session of Congress which 
will seek to increase the interest rates on 
REA loans from Government funds; and 

Whereas the passage of such a law will 
cripple and possibly destroy the REA: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending 
the 27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention at La Crosse, Wis., February 
21-23, 1958, do hereby go on record as being 
opposed to any increase in REA interest 
rates, 

ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
is neither equipped nor willing to enforce 
antitrust laws as they pertain to food chains 
and meatpackers: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
97th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do hereby go on record that this func- 
tion should be immediately transferred to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

ccc STOCKS 


Whereas, when CCC stocks are sold proper 
credit is not always given to the farm pro- 
gram: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union Con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do hereby go on record urging the 
Department of Agriculture that proper 
credit be given to the farm program when 
CCC stocks are sold. 


SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Whereas, we feel that the distribution of 
surplus farm commodities to people in need 
of assistance is a great help in disposing of 
surplus food commodities through welfare 
agencies and also a help in keeping assist- 
ance cost to local communities to a mini- 
mum: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending 
the 27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention at La Crosse, Wis., February 
21-23, 1958, do hereby go on record as being 
in favor of continuance of such a program. 


INCREASE IN POSTAL RATES 


Whereas, there is a movement afoot to 
increase postal rates on first-elass mail in 
= to raise needed revenue: Therefore, be 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do hereby go on record in opposition 
to the increase on first-class mail, but if 
moneys are needed, they should come 
through increasing rates. on the heavily sub- 
Ssidized second-class mails, magazines, etc. 
= increase in rates on junk mail is also in 

er, ; 


REMOVAL OF SECRETARY BENSON 


Whereas we believe Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Benson is representing the interests 
of processors and distributors; and 

Whereas the past performance of Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson indicates 
os a would not be sympathetic to any plan 

gned to provide parity of income for fam- 
ily farmers; and _ : or 

Whereas he has thus far pursued a pattern 
of action obviously intended to destroy all 


Government ce support programs: There- 
fore, be it = 
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Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
27th annual Wisconsin Farmers Union con- 
vention at La Crosse, Wis., February 21-23, 
1958, do hereby wholeheartedly urge the re- 
moval of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Ben- 
son and favor his replacement by a man who 
will work for the interests of the family-size 
farm and restore farm income to a level 
comparable to that of labor and industry. 





Political Slatemaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in many States of the Union 
the political parties are naming their 
candidates for the 1958 elections. In 
some places slates are formed. When a 
slate is formed by what is known as the 
State organization, it creates some op- 
position. On the other hand, if a slate 
is not formed many voters criticize the 
party officials for not making sugges- 
tions. . 

Mr. Milton V. Burgess, the political 
editor of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Sun-Tele- 
graph, discussed this in last Sunday’s 
edition of that paper, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

SLATEMAKING O. K. (1F I’M ON ONE) 
(By Milton V. Burgess) 

The forming of slates by the party leaders 
is an activity which causes many bruised 
feelings and bitter reactions in the party 
membership. 

It is necessary if the party is to work 
effectively as an organization, but the slate- 
makers are never popular with those who 
do not win endorsements. 

The rank and file of voters also. distrust 
this sort of activity, although many times 
independent voters are among the first to 
criticize if a party organization does not 
offer a strong ticket and a carefully pre- 
pared program. 

The slatemakers are not to be envied. 

In the past, in both parties, conferences 
of leaders attempting to reach agreement on 
the ticket have been attended with some 
attempts at secrecy, although in most cases 
the newsmen have cavight up with these 
sessions and picked up at least some_of the 
details. 

In the recent slating of statewide tickets 
in both parties, efforts were made by both 
State chairmen to sound sentiment care- 
fully: throughout the State before the en- 
dorsements were made. 

THE FINAL CHOICE 


Among the Democrats a group of about 15 
leaders reached agreement on the final selec- 
tions. 

Once such agreement is attained there is 
little difficulty in gaining ratification from 
the larger policy committee. 

In effect, much of the same 
method was followed by Republican leaders. 

Arthur T. McGonigle of Reading, who was 
indorsed for governor, on a recent trip to 
Pittsburgh explained exactly how the recom- 
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mendations were reached: first through 
regional conferences, then through a com- 
mittee of about 60, and finally through a 
smaller committee. 

Even candidates who do not receive the 
organization indorsements realize the neces- 
sity for a ticket if they are to win decisively. 

Harold E. Stassen, candidate for the. Re- 
publican nomination for governor, denounced 
the selection of the organization ticket, but 
immediately formed one of his own. 

He explains, however, that his ticket is 
merely recommended to the voters and is not 
to be considered in the same light as the 
organization slate. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


Nor does Stassen object to organization, 
either, if it is friendly—he expressed the 
view that he has the suppport of a majority 
of the organization committee members, if 
they are free to act. 

Lt. Gov. Roy E. Furman who is running 
against Mayor Lawrence for the Democratic 
nomination for governor is not against or- 
ganization as such. 

Furman was the organization candidate for 
lieutenant governor 4 years ago, and sought 
the organization’s endorsement for governor 
this year. 

Furman’s objection, too, is to the action 
of leaders who have not gone along with 
his candidacy. 

He said recently that many members of 
the Policy Committee would have liked to 
vote for him but said they were afraid. 

The business of becoming docile in the 
presence of fear is something which does 
not seem to bother Furman personally. 


FALSE PROPHECY 


He commented once that when he was first 
elected to the State committee by defeating 
the organization in a sticker campaign, he 
became involved in an argument with party 
leaders over the seating of certain members 
and that one of those leaders, whom he did 
not name, shook a finger under Furman’s 
nose and told him: 

“You are through politically.” 

Since then he has been speaker of the 
house and lieutenant governor, quite a po- 
litical career. 

The threatening business can be overdone. 

Voters regard it as an abuse of organiza- 
tion power, and when such threats are 
clearly recorded the reaction at the polls has 
been amazing to even the most cynical, 





The Vital- Role of River Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, April 10, Mr. 
Braxton B. Carr, president of the Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators, Inc., deliv- 
ered a very important speech at Green- 
ville, Miss., to a joint meeting of the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs. 
More than 300 civic leaders of Green- 
ville heard Mr. Carr tell of the vital role 
of river commerce in the development 
of the economy of our Nation. Mr. 
Carr’s visit to Greenville was arranged 
by Mr. Jesse Brent, president of the 
Brent Towing Co. and a leader in water- 
ways activities in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, 
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Mr. Carr’s address illustrates the very 
fine work that he is doing as president 
of American Waterways Operators. Un- 
der unanimous consent I include a copy 
of his speech: 

SPEECH BY BRAXTON B. CARR, PRESIDENT, THE 
AMERICAN WATERWAY OPERATORS, INC., BE- 
FORE JOINT MEETING OF Rorarky, KIWANIS, 
AND LIONS CLUBS, GREENVILLE, MIsS., APRIL 
10, 1958 
I am happy to be in Greenville, for this 

is the first opportunity I have had to visit 

your city, although I am a native of your 
neighboring State of Alabama. 

I know a great deal about your city from 
having heard of it through many of your 
citizens who are members of the American 
Waterways Operators, Inc. 

I have met and listened to your Con- 
gressman, the Honorable Frank E. SmirH, 
extol the virtues and the values of Missis- 
sippi and-her great natural resources and 
her fine spirited people. These men call 
Greenville a river town and they say it with 
pride and the expectancy that others will 
appreciate all the meaning of the phrase 
“river town.” 

These men know the unique industrial and 
commercial strength and power that a river 
town enjoys today. They know the tre- 
mendous growth potential a river town has 
in the future of this Nation. 

I wonder if you fully appreciate and un- 
derstand this great growth potential you 
have or if it is lost to you because of your 
nearness to your own greatest natural re- 
source, the greatest except for you as a people 
and your own resourcefulness. 

Greenville is here because the river is here. 
A hundred and thirty years ago, settlers 
stopped here and began building a com- 
munity because the Mississippi River gave 
them an avenue of trade and communica- 
tion. In 130 years Greenville has had its 
ups and downs, its depressions, its recessions, 
its periods of economic stagnancy. Your 
people have hated the river one year and 
loved it the next. But through the years 
Greenville has grown. In the last 15 years 
her population has doubled. 

In those 15 years the river was tamed and 
made to live in its banks. 

The packet boat that once made Green- 
ville a center of trade and commerce has 
shaken off her paddlewheel and her svfper- 
structure and her smokKe-belching stacks; 
she has thrown away her wood- and coal- 
fired boilers. 

In the last 15 years the thing that emerged 
from the ghost of the packet boat is squat, 
powerful, and ram-fronted. The towboat 
was not designed for eye-appeal. She was 
designed and developed as the most powerful 
working unit—pound for pound and horse- 
power for horsepower—of any piece of 
equipment that moves the commerce of this 
Nation. In power, dependability, and econ- 
omy the towboat is a thing of beauty. She 
captures in the thrust of her propellers more 
of her diesel engines’ usable power in pro- 
portion to the fuel she burns than any 
other power unit that is used in the United 
States to haul freight. She is the master 
of her movements, with her capabilities to go 
forward, backward, sideways, or at any angle 
with equal ease. She has mastered the 
rivers’ currents with her great strength that 
ranges up to 6,000 horsepower. She probes 
the darkness of night and the murk of fog 
and rain with her radio and her radar to push 
her great loads of commerce up and down the 
river at steady, unbroken speeds that permit 
origin-to-destination delivery of her cargoes 
at 8 miles an hour—at times a better speed 
for origin-to-destination than some of our 
60-mile-at-hour land carriers. Her depth 
finders probe the bottom of the channels to 
keep her moving. 

More than 30 of these giants of trans- 
portation call Greenville, Miss., their home 
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port. They are crewed and serviced and pro- 
visioned here. Most of them were built here. 
The men who sail them over portions of our 
great network of 29,000 miles of rivers and 
canals are Greenville men. 

In the 15 years that Greenville doubled her 
population and became home port for 30 
modern river towboats, these boats gathered 
around them a port full of barges to carry the 
freight that the packet boats once carried on 
their decks. The barges have even less eye 
appeal than the towboats, but they are long 
and big on service and economy. They will 
hold and carry, singly, from 600° tons to 
3,000 tons, with 1 giant barge having been 
built with a cargo capacity of 7,200 tons. 
Some are open barges; some have hatch 
covers; some are tank barges with intricate 
systems of valves and vents and pumping 
systems; some are floating thermos bottles 
for special cargoes; some are steam-coiled 
to keep their cargoes hot; some are lined to 
handle highly corrosive acids; somé are spe- 
cial deck types to carry automobiles; some 
are pressurized floating tanks. 

Wedded together in tows—some of which 
are longer than the 1,031-foot Queen Eliza- 
beth—these towboats and barges become 
single carrying units for as much as 30,000 

* tons of cargo. Where it counts, on the bot- 
tom where these tows ride the water, they 
are wedded together in a smooth surfaced 
bottom with a raked bow to break the water 
so that they move with the greatest efficiency 
of any cargo carrier in use today. 

These tows that in the last 15 years have 
come to call Greenville, Miss., their home 
port are a strong mudégcle in the commerce and 
industry of the United States. 

They are part of a total inland waterway 
fleet of 4,000 towboats and 15,000 barges 
operated by 1,700 companies. 

They feed the producing hand of indus- 
try by moving into it the vital raw mate- 
rials—coal, petroleum ,and petroleum prod- 
ucts, chemicals, ores, heavy iron and steel 
products, grain, and grain products, wood 
and wood products, building materials, and 
sand and gravel. 

This commerce of the rivers which planted 
Greenville on the banks of the Mississippi 
130 years ago, and which flourished and died 
when the packet boat died, has come back 

“in relatively the same span of years that 
Greenville has recaptured her growth cycle. 
Today the river boats haul over 8 percent of 
this Nation’s freight in their barges. 

They will carry even more of this Nation's 
commerce in the years ahead because they 
provide the most economical means of mov- 
ing our bulk raw materials to our production 
industries. Men in Greenville who operate 
the towboats and barges, as well as the crews 
who sail them, are dedicated to rendering 
transportation services at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with efficiency and safety. 
They have sold their service as no one 
thought 15 years ago that it could ever be 
sold. As this Nation grows and prospers, as 
our population increases, as our standard of 
living rises and our demands grows for more 
goods and services, the need and demand for 
two things that Greenville has to offer will 
grow out of all proportion to what you even 
dream of today. Those two resources that 
you have that are most precious to you are 
really two in one—water in abundance and 
water transportation. 

The river is a precious resouree of great 
potential wealth. You should guard it and 
cherish it-and protect it. . : 

In 15 years it has helped double your pop- 
ulation while other cities your size were 
losing their population, and more impor- 
tantly, losing their young citizens. In those 
15 years the river has given you a fleet of 
towboats and barges and their service facil- 
ities. It has helped give you two of your 
largest industries and several smaller but 
very important ones who depend on the 
river as their transportation avenue to sup 


ply their raw materials at 
costs which allow them to compete in thejp 
sales markets. Your port terminal a 
ity estimates, conservatively EF think, tha 


1,500 persons in Greenville are gainfully em. 


ployed in jobs made possible because of river 
transportation. Fifteen hundred gainfully 
employed because of river transportation 
means that 6,000—or one-seventh of Green. 
ville’s population get their livelihood qj. 
rectly from river commerce. 

Greenville is a striking example of the role 
internal commerce serves in the life of g 
nation, 

Let me say, without documentation, that 
the histories of the world’s great civilized 
empires will show very clearly that those 
who neglected or allowed their internal com. 
merce to be strangled all perished and died 
World trade is glamorous and profitable ang 
necessary—but internal commerce within 
the United States must be preserved and 
encouraged or we too will perish. 

Do not misunderstand me in my dedica. 
tion to waterways commerce. It is not the 
final and only answer to our needs for 
freight transportation. We need 
highways, pipelines, and airlines serving in 
their proper transportation capacities, ren- 
dering that portion of service which they 
can render most economically. They too 
serve Greenville with necessary services, I 
do not suggest any one of them should be 
eliminated or hamstrung in any way. But 
I do suggest that without river tra 
tion Greenville would be less attractive to 
industry. 

I think you must look outside your own 
city to appreciate my point. I think you 
have to look at what is happening to the 
overall industrial growth pattern of the 
United States. 

In the fiercely competitive postwar period, 
when industry sought every advantage in 
production and marketing, a relocation of 
plants was started. This trend in relocation 
of industry gradually assumed revolutionary 
proportions. We moved into the greatest 
industrial production boom that this coun- 
try has ever experienced and probably the 
greatest ever experienced in history. Indus- 
try’s appetite for raw materials which had 
to be assembled from widely dispersed areas 
grew out of all proportion to anything we 
had known. A part of industry’s hunger for 
raw materials was an appetite for process 
water in quantities available only from 
lakes, reservoirs, er running streams. 

This combination of factors sent our 
manufacturing industries into a search for 
plant sites which ultimately led them to 
the navigable waterways. In the postwar 
period over $13 billion has been expended 
by industry on new plants and plant expan- 
sions in the Ohio River Valley alone. The 
aluminum industry is one outstanding 
example of the type of plant that has gone 
to the Ohio River Valley. In the war -years 
the aluminum makers turned to the Pacific 
Northwest where they found what they 
thought to be an imexhaustible supply of 
cheap hydroelectric energy as well as the 
process water which the industry needs. 
But in the postwar years the aluminum in- 

~dustry has found that it needs a more sta- 
ble supply of electric energy than can be 
furnished by hydro plants. It found also 
that in the Pacific NorthWest it was so far 
removed from its principal raw material and 
tts principal markets that it was losing it 
ability to compete. The aluminum makers 
turned to the Ohio Valley. Officials have 
publicly stated that their new aluminum 
production facilities will go to that valley 
because in the Ohio basin they have the 
right combination of factors which will en- 
able them to compete in the production and — 
sale of their product. A part of that ay 
bination of factors, and a very im - 
part, is that the valley has the ch 
sources of steam-generated electricity to be 
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found anywhere in the country. This cheap 
steam-generated energy is made possible by 
generating plants which themselves have 
come to the river banks in order to haul 
their coal directly from the mine to plant 
py river transportation. 

I do not suggest to you that water trans- 
portation and water supply alone has at- 
tracted $13 billion of industrial growth and 

on in the Ohio River Valley. 

out the availability of other modes of trans- 

tion, other modes which haul the high 
cost products into and out of the valley, 
without adequate labor supplies, without 
accessibility to markets, this industrial ex- 

ion could not have taken place in the 
Ohio Valley. But the availability of eco- 
nomical river transportation and the avail- 
ability of unlimited water supply in the 
navigation channels were two of the very 
necessary factors which made it possible 
to build this tremendous industrial empire 
in that area. 

While the industrial growth in the Ohio 
Valley is greater in proportion than any that 
has taken place in any single area of this 
country in the postwar period, nevertheless 
this same type of industrial growth in lesser 
proportion has been taking place along - 
every navigable stream in the United States. 
The growth of industry along navigable 
waterways has outstripped industrial growth 
in areas without this ° 

Over 2,500 plants have been built or have 
been expanded on water sites in the last 6 
years. The chemical industry has invested 
over a billion dollars annually in new plants 
in the last several years and almost all of 
that industry’s building program has been 
on waterside locations. ~ 

While we have reachég the highest stand- 
ard of living ever known to a civilized na- 
tion, no one has suggested that we have 
reached the peak. With the prospects of.a 
growing need for more products to add to 
the standard of living and with our fast 
multiplying population, we shall need an 
even greater production plant than has been 
built in spite of the temporary economic 
setback that we are experiencing right now. 

Greenville has a tremendous stake in the 
future growth because of the advantages you 
enjoy from your location, because of the 
start you have made to complement your 
predominantly agricultural economy with 
industrial diversification. You enjoy ad- 
vatitages which can be exploited over and 
above many cities of similar size. 

Plans to improve Greenville’s port by the 
development of an adequate channel to con- 
nect with the Mississippi River and to build 
industrial sites along your harbor front 
area represent an aggressive step forward to 
bring to Greenville even greater benefits 
from the river. No one is more aware of 
this than your Congressman Frank E. SMITH 
who is a dis ished member of the 
House Public Works Committee and who has 
Worked and fought to get the necessary con-_ 
gressional authorization for the $214 million 

harbor developmrent program which is so 
important to Greenville’s future growth and 
Prosperity. It has been an uphill fight to 
get authorization, but apparently it will be 
achieved this year and then you will be 
Teady to proceed with the building of your 
improved harbor channel and waterfront in- 
dustrial site area. 

At the same time that river transportation 
is making its tremendous contribution to 
the growth and prosperity of this Nation, 
there are strong forces at work which seek 
to cripple and hamstring waterways trans- 
Portation and water resource development. 

The citizens of a town whose past, pres- 
ent and future is so closely tied up with 
river tra, should be aware of the 
dangers that lie ahead. 

In November of last year the Bureau of 
the Budget directed that the Department 
f Commerce make a study to determine the 
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feasibility of imposing user charges on our 
waterways. This study is underway. It is 
being made as a staff study without benefit 
of public hearings. The study is intended 
primarily to provide a basis of consideration 
for further administration action on the 
Hoover Commission report which recom- 
mended that tolls be levied against com- 
mercial users of the waterways. Such intent 
indicates something of a preconceived no- 
tion that user charges are feasible and 
should be levied. . 

At the same time that this study has been 
going on in the Commerce Department, the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate -and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has been holding hearings on the 
“deteriorating railroad situation and its ef- 
fect on the national transportation policy.” 
A parade of witnesses appearing before that 
subcommittee has repeatedly recommended 
waterways user charges, apparently as a 
means to correct what is considered in- 
equities in transportation. 

Since the rivers of this Nation were first 
used as avenues of transportation and com- 
munication to open up the eastern one-third 
of the United States to settlement and trade, 
they have been free highways of commerce. 
The improvements which have been made to 
these transportation arteries have been ac- 
complished with Federal funds in the ex- 
pressed belief and conviction that the bene- 
fits which accrue from water resource de- 
velopments are necessary for the general 
public welfare and are vital to our internal 
commerce. A waterways user charge will 
deny a portion of the benefits of these im- 
provements to the public regardless of how 
it is imposed or under what guise. 

We are heading into a fight to maintain 
the continued free use of the great Mississippi 
River system as a busy avenue of commerce 
contributing to the prosperity and future 
growth of Greenville. It is your fight as citi- 
zens of Greenville, even more than it is the 
fight of the operators of barges and tow- 
boats whose job it is only to render services 
over these waters which give to Greenville its 
river benefits. . 


I hope that you will join the fight when it 
comes to preserve your interests. 





We Need an Across-the-Board Price 
Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered before the chamber of com- 
merce at Milan, Tenn. In this speech 
I urged a straight, across-the-board 
price cut on all levels—manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing as the best 
boost to the country’s economy. 

It seems to me that there is some 
point at which we must call a halt to 
continuing, month to month, and year 
by year, rising prices and costs. It also 
appears to me that prices have reached 
a point at which the consumer has 
balked—-and balked hard. I believe 
that following such a voluntary price 
reduction, we would see a prompt re- 
vival of business. 
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It would hold none of the danger of 
a tax cut and if business were to be suffi- 
ciently stimulated, increased production 
would more than make up for the re- 
duction in prices and there would be no 
marked reduction in business profits. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY SENATOR ESTES KE- 
FAUVER, DEMOCRAT, OF TENNESSEE, BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BAN- 
QUET, APRIL 12, 1958, MrLan, TENN. 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Webb, distinguished 
guests, and members of the Milan Chamber 
of Commerce, jt is a great pleasure to have 
this opportunity to visit in the fine and 
vigorous city of Milan and to speak here at 
your annual chamber of commerce banquet, 

I have had the chance on many occasions 
to learn of the activities of the Milan Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is a very valuable in- 
stitution in this town. I am glad to see by 
the size of this audience that it has such 
large support in the community and in the 
surrounding area. 

I know of the efforts which have been 
made to more fully utilize this great arsenal. 
I want to salute the Harvey Aluminum Co. 
for what it is doing in cooperation with the 
chamber of commerce to utilize the facilities 
here. And I want you to know that I am 
continuing my endeavors to keep this arse- 
nal in the mind of the Department of De- 
fense. 

I am not going to make a political speech 
tonight. But I want to tell you that what 
I have to say is going to impinge on poli- 
tics. I intend to say something about the 
current recession and what is being done 
about it—and what is not being done about 
it. There is no way I can do this without 
mentioning the different attitudes on the 
part of the Republicans and the Democrats. 
But I hope you will regard what I say as 
factual rather than partisan. 

The first thing we ought to know about 
this recession is that it was man made. It 
was deliberately brought about. It was and 
is the product of a mistaken tight money 
policy on the part of the United States 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board. 

The tight money policy was aimed at in- 
fiation. Its intention was to curb industrial 
expansion and consumption by ordinary 
consyme?s. It was believed that the result- 
ing’slack in orders for goods and services 
would bring down prices. 

It was a mistaken policy. It did not 
bring down prices. The cost of living has 
continued to mount month by month. The 
cost of living is now about 7 percent greater 
than it was at this time last year—and it 
was too high then. 

The tight money policy resulted in a 
scarcity of money and higher interest rates. 
You will remember that Christmas a year 
ago merchants were hard put to obtain 
seasonal loans to help carry their Christ- 
mas merchandise. Banks just did not have 
the money to lend. 

The price of mortgage money went up— 
if you could find a place to borrow money 
in the first place. Housing construction 
went down. 

The price of everything bought on time 
went up. And as prices rose the demands 
of labor for cost-of-living increases also 
rose. 

I say that this recession was man made. 
But the length of it and the depth of it was 
certainly unintentional. The people at the 
White House, at the Treasury, and at the 
Federal Reserve System did not intend that 
the situation get out of hand as it has. 
They did not intend for unemployment to 
mount as high ag it has. But they made a 
further mistake in not recognizing the 
economic forces that they had unleashed in 
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time. Even to this very hour they are di- 
vided as to what to do about it. 

Just last fall, when the signs of the re- 
cession were already clearly becoming evi- 
dent, President Eisenhower warned the 
American people against spending. 

“I am not advocating any buyers’ strike, 
he said, “but I do know this, we should buy 
selectively and carefully. * * * We should 
not be spending recklessly and adding fuel 
to this flame.” 

That is what he said last fall, about a 
week before Detroit put its 1958 models on 
the market. And I may say that his words 
sent a chill up and down the spines of the 
automobile manufacturers. 

But by March 5, he sang a different song. 
Unemployment had gone up to nearly 5 
million. 

At that time the President said, “I be- 
lieve, of course, that the upturn in our 
economy will be the result of millions of 
citizens making their purchases, having 
greater confidence.” 

The President put his finger on the key 
word—confidence. What we have is a crisis 
of confidence. It is on confidence that the 
world of business moves. 

Everybody likes to point to the vast 
amount of savings which Americans have ac- 
cumlated. They are important. But they 
are not so important as confidence. Con- 
fidence is the basis of credit. It must be 
present in both buyer and lender, The buyer 
must have confidence that he will be able to 
pay his bills, his monthly charges. The 
lender must have confidence that the buyer’s 
confidence is well-founded. 

What is lacking now in both business and 
the individual that times are going to con- 
tinue to be good enough in the foreseeable 
future to warrant using credit. 

Most people will not buy a house with 
payments lastiig as long as 20 years or more 
without faith in the future—their own econ- 
omic future. On the short term, many buy- 
ers hesitate to sign up for 30 or 36 monthly 
payments on a new automobile without the 
faith that they will have jobs which will 
produce the money to pay for the cars. 

What we need obviously is a big dose of 
confidence. It/is on the question of what 
medicine to use and when and where to 
apply it, that the political parties divide. 
And the Republicans, of course, are divided 
among themselves. 

We Democrats in the Congress have taken 
several actions lately to create jobs. It is 
important to the Nation, as well as to the in- 
dividuals who are out of work, that those 
unemployment figures come down—and come 
down substantially. 

We have passed a major housing bill— 
which the President signed reluctantly—to 
put new life into the construction industry. 
It will make mortgage money more readily 
available, among other things. 

We felt that the stimulation of housing 
was important because it does not take the 
housing industry long to tool up and get go- 
ing. Furthermore it touches almost every 
community in the country. 

New houses do more than stimulate the 
construction industry. They stimulate the 
home furnishings business, the appliance 
business, the textile busiaess and many more. 


We hope that the effect of this new hous- 
ing bill will be felt premptly in communities 
all over the country. 

We have also passed a bill stepping up 
the great Federat-aid highway program. 
This program provided increased Federal aid 
for the construction over a 18-year period 
of a 41,000 mile highway system. It was a 
landmark in eur appreach to the highway 
problem. But it was getting 
way. We hope that by amendments we 
have now made that pregram in 
nessee and other States will move 
promptly so that it provide_ its 
stimulation in orders road machinery 
cement, steel and all ether prod 
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which go into highway construction, along 
with jobs. 

We have also been insisting that the 
various departments of government, ¢5- 
pecially the Department of Defense te which 
most of the money goes, step up purchases 
and contracts with money which had pre- 
viously been appropriated. 

We hope all of these measures will be 
effective although we understand that alone 
they may not be enough to turn the tide. 

Now the administration has taken the 
view all along that it was against what it 
calls pump-priming public works programs 
in the light of the fact that we are headed 
for a deficit this year. On the question of a 
tax cut to stimulate buying it has been un- 
able to make up its mind, 

One week Vice President Nrxon and Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell come out for a big 
tax cut. The next week the.White House 
pulls the rug out from under them. 

I want to make it clear that there are 
things for and against a tax cut now. I 
want to be frank about it because I know it 
is a subject of interest and concern to us all. 

Let me point out some of the things which 
are against a tax cut at the present time. 


One is that a tax cut of a size sufficient - 


to have any effect on stimulating purchasing 
would undoubtedly result in a large deficit 
in the Federal budget. It appears that there 
is going to be a budget deficit anyway. A 
tax cut added to that might run the Fed- 
eral deficit up to as much as $10 billion or 
more. 

This in turn would require another act of 
Congress either removing or stretching the 
present limit on the Federal debt. 

What this means in essence is that we 
would have to issue bonds and start paying 
interest on the tax cut we would be voting 
ourselves. ; 

There is a second important objection. 
This is that a tax cut would add fuel to 
the price inflation which has in no way 
been lessened by the recession. Many people 
feel that a tax cut would merely underwrite 
already high prices and might lead to still 
higher prices. This is a very serious objec- 
tion. 

On the other hand it is said in behalf of 
a tax cut that a tax cut is cheaper than a 
very large public-works program. It is said 
that a tax cut would have an immediate 
effect on the economy whereas it would 
take many months to get a public-works 
program underway. , 

It is also pointed out that if the econemic 
situation gets more serious than it is now, 
that a stimulation of business. would be 
cheaper—since this in itself would create 
taxable values—than letting our economy 
slide, and tax collections along with it. 

For my part, I do not think a big overall 
tax cut at this time is advisable. I think 
there should be some increase in the. per- 
sonal exemption, which would contribute 
something to the purchasing power of the 
individual, and an adjustment ef small- 
business taxes, allowing them additional 
funds which would expand and invigorate 
business. But, with these exceptions, I think 
an overall big cut would be unwise under 
present conditions. 

An overall tax cut would be inflationary, 
and I must say that I agree im good part 
with Bernard Baruch who testified befere 
Congress last week to the effect that infla- 
tion was our greatest danger. 

It seems to me that there is some peint 
at which we must call a halé to continuing, 
month to menth, and year by year, rising 
prices and costs, 

It also appears to me that prices have 
reached a point at which the consumer has 
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see &@ prompt revival of business. It would 
hold none of the dangers of a tax cut, rt. 
business were to be sufficiently st: 
increased production would more than make 
up for the reduction in prices and there 
would be no marked reduction in busingy 
profits. n 

I am glad to see that prices are 
down in some. instances. Aluminum hg 
now been reduced and the price 
in this basic material should be evident gogq 
in many things in which it is emp) 

Both Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roe. 
buck & Co. have sent out large spring cat. 
logs with prices in many cases reduced by 
10 percent. 

These price reductions are helpful, By 
price cuts should not be limited just tor. 
tailers or to isolated industries, We nee ) 
& general price reduction to stimulate pur. 
chasing and create jobs. 

We particularly need price reductions jp 
basic commodities and servicés whose costs 
enter into so many other things. A 
reduction in steel would be the most effer. 
tive kind of reduction. It makes possible, 
reduction in automobiles, in heavy construc. 
tion, in a thousand other articles and trades, 
' It is ominous in my opinion that the ste 
industry does not reduce prices at the pres- 
ent time. Steel is operating at little more 
than 50 percent capacity. The earning rec. 
ords of the industry show that it could well 
afford a price cut and also that the present 
price of steel is unnaturally high. 

I hope that the steel industry would se 

that it is not only a matter of economia 
which is involved, but a matter of patriot 
ism. 
Prices of automobiles have been going up 
and up for 10 years or more. There can be 
no doubt but that high prices have a lot te 
do with the fact that, although the industy 
is operating at little more than 60 percent 
of capacity, some 900,000 unsold cars are 
today in the hands of dealers across the 
Nation. 

The industry has expressed the hope that 
the current excise tax on automobiles be 
abolished or reduced. It is possible that this 
may be done, But the American public de- 
serves a price reduction in addition. 

This is a time for statesmanship on the 
part of the big business and industrial lead- 
ers, and also on the part of leaders of labor. 

I will say for myself that I would feel far 
more inclined to vote for tax reduction if 
I knew that business and industry generally 
were also going to give the consumer,saa 
across-the-board price reduction. 

A reasonable, voluntary price reduction 
now would stimulate business and make 
jobs. Unless we get it, inflation is still 
going to-take its heavy toll, purchasing 
power will continue to decline, and jobs will 
decline as well. 

American bustness and industry in this 
long period of inflation has become accus- 
tomed to competing in every way except in 
prices. It would be a healthy thing if price 
competition, contributing as it does to 4 
dynamic economy, would come back # 
America. 





Millions for Dictators v 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 2 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 
. OF WISCONSIN § 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, in its Sunday, April 
13 mene, pointed to oe great a 
ness eur foreign- program. t 
editorial congratulates Representative 
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wayne Hays for his criticism of the 

great error of this Nation in providing 

generous aid to the corrupt dictatorship 

of Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, 

‘which so extravagantly and wastefully 
ders money. 

mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

MILLIONS FOR THE DICTATORS 

Representative WAYNE Hays, Democrat, 
Ohio, charges that Lt. Gen. Rafael Trujillo, 
Jr., son of the Dominican Republic’s dictator, 
js spending a million dollars on a year's 
stay in the United States. 

None of our business? Hays thinks is is, 
for the Dominican Republic is down for 


* 1,300,000 in American aid. 


Young Trujillo is ostensibly attending the 
United States army command and general 
staff school at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. He 
has an entourage of 7, plus a dog. He has 
a hotel penthouse and a ranch near Leaven- 


But currently Trujillo is on leave from 
the army college. His doctor, he says, 
thought he ought to go to California be- 
cause of a sinus condition. He’s been at- 
tending sporting events, squiring movie stars 
and having a pleasant time generally. 

This bothers Representative Hays. And 
he has a point. Here is another case of a 
family dictatorship which milks the people 
of its country and lives as lavishly as the 
old moguls of India. It’s not a unique case. 
Batista in Cuba is a good example of a man 
using position to build private wealth. 
Peron did it in Argentina. Perez Jimenez 
did in Venezuela. Bao Dai did it in Viet- 
nam until he was forced out. (See article 
by Peter Edson on page 1 of this section about 
Cuban graft.) 

In each of these cases the poverty stricken 
people of a country were victims of extortion 
to provide private wealth and luxury for 
their leaders. And while it occurred this 
country was forking over aid money to help 
the countries develop—money required at 
least in part because of corrupt leaders. 

There’s something wrong here, as Hays 
believes. Proper aid is one thing. Aid to 
help those whose leaders squander a nation's 
competence is something else. 





The Civil Rights Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to support the full appropriation 
for the Civil Rights Commission for the 
hext fiscal year, and I trust the adminis- 
tration will delay no longer in imple- 
Menting the provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act passed at the last session. 

The first Civil Rights Act in nearly a 
century emerged from Congress in a 
Starred condition, but it did come out 
alive. Certainly the fact that such leg- 
islation was enacted is in itself very en- 

g. It proves that in spite of the 

very great difficulties encountered in the 
of Congress, progress in this field 

fan be made. The opponents of this 
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civil-rights bill, armed with the weapon 
of debate, set out to kill it as they had 
defeated such legislation in the past; 
but this time, even though wounded and 
substantially weakened, it did survive. 
The real importance of this action by 
Congress is that, for the first time in 
many years, the Legislature has done 
more than talk about civil rights, and 
has taken a substantial step toward as- 
suring the citizens of this great Nation 
that it is not merely a paper democracy. 
I hope you do not feel that this is in 
any sense a final victory. The real battle 
is ahead. This is, at most, a beginning. 

Let us now examine, briefly, this new 
law on civil rights, keeping in mind, first 
of all, what it was originally intended to 
accomplish; and, secondly, what it prob- 
ably will accomplish. The main purpose 
of this bill, when first introduced into 
Congress, was to supply legislation which 
would enforce the constitutional right of 
every citizen of the United States to vote 
regardless of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. The bill called for the cre- 


ation of a Civil Rights Commission with: 


power to investigate cases concerning 
denials of voting privileges to any citi- 
zen. Such a Commission has been es- 
tablished. Part 2 of the bill provided 
for an additional Assistant Attorney 
General in the Department of Justice 
to head a new Division on Civil Rights. 
This provision was also adopted in the 
final version of the bill. Part 3 was origi- 
nally designed to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to “seek injunctions in 
Federal courts in the name of the United 
States against any person who has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in acts which 
would deprive a citizen of voting rights 
or other civil rights.” Or other civil 
rights.. This very important part of the 
bill was struck down by the Senate. If 
this last part of section 3 had not been 
eliminated, the Attorney General would 
have had the power to seek an injunc- 
tion in a Federal district court against 
any person who would interfere with an- 
other’s exercise of his civil rights. For 
example, if a person or a group of per- 
sons attempted to halt or interfere with 
the desegregation of a school, the At- 
torney General could take action against 
them. However, part 3, as finally passed, 
allowed for such action on the part of the 
Attorney General only in cases of denial 
of voting privileges. 

The original version of the bill also 
allowed enforcement for its provisions by 
civil action as well as by criminal action. 
In other words, the Attorney General 
could institute action by getting an in- 
junction ordering the violator to cease 
his interference. Should he persist, he 
would be subject to arrest and imprison- 
ment for contempt of court. This provi- 
sion was also modified by Congress. The 
Senate and House compromised in that, if 
the fine levied was more than $300 or 
the imprisonment imposed totaled more 
than 45 days, the accused could demand 
and receive a trial by jury. This jury 
trial compromise is certainly a very de- 
batable issue in the theoretical sense, but 
in reality it is a partial victory for those 
who oppose civil-rights legislation. In 
the first place, if those opponents of civil 
rights who claim there is no real need 
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for such legislation speak in good faith, 
they have nothing to fear from the bill 
whether or not a jury trial is provided. 
In the second place, it is a well-known 
fact that such contempt actions as pro- 
posed here are generally not subject to 
jury trial, especially in the States where 
the most vigorous opposition to this leg- 
islation is manifest. In the third place, 
it is certainly doubtful that any substan- 
tial convictions by jury would be obtained 
against offenders since the people of the 
area of the Nation where such cases are 
most likely to arise are, generally speak- 
ing, not only bitterly opposed to civil- 
rights actions, but in some cases have 
also openly announced their intention 
to defy such laws as that laid down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in regard to school desegregation. 

The Civil Rights Act does add one new 
protection in regard to jury trials. The 
act provides for uniform qualifications 
for Federal jurors. The effect of this 
protection will be to reduce the possibility 
of discriminatory State regulations being 
used to keep Negroes off juries trying 
civil-rights cases. 

This has been a sketchy treatment of 
our new law on civil rights; but I be- 
lieve it is sufficient to serve my pur- 
pose. One can easily see that the final 
civil-rights bill passed by Congress is 
substantially different from the original 
version. During its battle for survival 
the bill was drained of a great deal of 
its original strength and purpose. 
Whether or not it is strong enough to 
do its job of protecting voting rights 
remains to be seen. But it will never 
be able to serve its original purpose of 
protecting other civil rights. For, if it 
had been passed in all its facets, it 
already would have been tested. 

No more than a few days after the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 was enacted 
into law, we witnessed one of the sorriest 
domestic incidents of the last 50 years. 
I refer, of course, to the tragic and 
nationally humiliating affair which oc- 
curred at Little Rock, Ark. Here was 
a city which, in compliance with the 
United States Supreme Court order of 
1955 that desegregation proceed with all 
deliberate Speed, had carefully formu- 
lated a plan to integrate its Central 
High School, and was ready to put that 
plan into effect in all good faith. Then, 
very ironically, the Governor of Arkan- 
Sas used his powers derived from law to 
frustrate the law of the land as laid 
down by our highest Court. There we 
had a terrible travesty of justice. There 
we had troops being used not to pro- 
tect and enforce the constitutional prin- 
ciple of equal protection of the law, but 
to flagrantly deny this maxim. 

We are all familiar with the events 
which took place during those few weeks 
last September. Governor Faubus actu- 
ally challenged the validity of the Fed- 
eral Court’s order to proceed “immedi- 
ately” with the integration as planned. 
Judge Davies, who refused to grant a 
stay of integration as requested by the 
local board of education, said: 

In an organized society, there can be 
nothing but ultimate confusion and chaos 
if court decrees are faunted— 
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He meant “flouted” — 
whatever the pretext. 


The Governor announced that he did 
not intend to call off the National 
Guard men. Their orders not to admit 
Negroes to the school stood fast. The 
Governor, after a conference with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, agreed to abide by the 
ruling of the Court, hearing to be held 
on September 20. On that day, Judge 
Davies granted a temporary injunction 
against the Governor’s use of the Na- 
tional Guard. The Governor complied 
with the court’s ruling, and ordered 
withdrawal of the troops. 

Integration was scheduled to proceed 
on September 23. A large crowd of more 
than 1,000 people gathered near the 
school. Despite the efforts of city: and 
State police, the mob managed to attack 
newspapermen and Negroes in the area. 
The eight Negro students were taken 
from the school and escorted home for 
their own protection. 

The President then announced his in- 
tention to use force if necessary to 
guarantee compliance with the order of 
the court. The necessity was demon- 
strated the next day when, despite the 
President’s order to cease and desist, an- 
other mob gathered in front of the school. 
That afternoon the President ordered 
the Secretary of Defense to federalize 
the National Guard and to “call out 
whatever troops might be necessary to in- 
sure compliance with the district court 
order.” Paratroopers swiftly moved into 
Little Rock, and integration proceeded 
with a minimum of disorder. 

Now we come to the question of what 
might have been done if the civil-rights 
law of 1957 had not had its teeth ex- 
tracted by opposing legislators. If part 
3 of the bill, as originally proposed, had 
been preserved, the use of force by Fed- 
eral troops might have been averted in 
Little Rock. The Attorney General could 
have taken action against the agitators 
who threatened to interfere with the 
planned integration. It might also be 
said that most of those who made up the 
mobs around Central High School would 
not have been there if they had known 
they were risking. arrest and possible 
prosecution for violating Federal law. 
True, this is all conjecture; but the point 
is that for lack of any law to enforce the 
integration plan, and to nip interference 
in the bud, we had to rely on the Presi- 
dential power to enforce a court order 
by use of Federal troops. Would it not 
have been better to have had such a law? 

What the Little Rock incident cost us 
in national morale and in international 
propaganda is immeasurable. One fact 
is clear. We did not gain by this humili- 
ating experience. The President’s order 
and use of troops were not enough to 
save face, for we had lost face by allow- 
ing the whole mess ever to come about. 

How many more Little Rocks will there 
be? How many more flagrant denials of 
individual civil rights will be perpetrated 
throughout this Nation because of inade- 
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quate legislation to prevent such epi- 
sodes? How long shall we go on as a 
Nation denying citizens basic constitu- 
tional rights because of such weak ex- 
cuses as traditions, social systems, and 
States rights? 

Some claim that the protection of 
civil rights is the task of the States. The 
States have had their chance to do so. 
Is it not odd that most of the com- 
plaints of violations in the area of civil 
rights occur in the States which claim 
that it is their job to protect these rights? 
Over 50 years ago the doctrine of sepa- 
rate but equal facilities for the races was 
announced by the Supreme Court. This 
proposition remained only a doctrine 
without substance. States most con- 
cerned with racial problems did not sup- 
port this doctrine in good faith. “Sepa- 
rate” remained, but as a matter of fact 
“equal” was never accomplished. Thus 
the recent Supreme Court decision that 
separate facilities are “inherently un- 
equal.” , 

Today we all know that the Supreme 
Court, by its 1954 decision concerning 
segregation in the schools, has an- 
nounced the ends to be accomplished. 
The need for means by which these ends 
can more equitably be accomplished has 
been forcefully demonstrated by Little 
Rock and other such experiences. 

The administration has made clear 
that it will not press firmly and vigor- 
ously for the endorsement of civil rights 
and civil liberties. As with the other 
grave problems confronting our Nation 
at this critical stage of history, the ad- 
ministration refuses to lead the civil- 
rights problem to a decision. However, 
a problem of this magnitude, involving 
basic human rights and a world contest 
in which freedom itself is at stake, re- 
quires more than indifference or inac- 
tion. Hence, Congress must press for- 
ward the fight begun last year and en- 
act additional legislation to safeguard 
the constitutional rights of all citizens. 
I urge early approval of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1958 which is sponsored by a num- 
ber of distinguished colleagues and my- 
self who are determined to extend full 
first-class citizenshp and equality of op- 
portunity to all our citizens without re- 
gard to race or creed or color or any 
other circumstance. 

It is over 342 years since that historic 
decision by the Supreme Court declared 
that segregation in public schools is a 
denial of equal opportunity and vio- 
lates the 14th amendment. The tragedy 
of Little Rock and similar outbreaks else- 
where, make clear the need for Congress 
to provide explicit conditions and ma- 
chinery for implementation of the Su- 
preme Court decisions. As the Civil 
Rights Act of 1958 declares, those de- 
cisions express the moral ideals of the 
Nation and the world and point the way 
to a Nation enhanced in strength and 
dignity at home and enhanced in honor 
and prestige throughout the world. It is 
our clear duty to continue the forward 
march begun last year. 


i 
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Why I Am a Democrat ae 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS , 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr.” ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I a 
very excellent speech entitled “Why ] 
Am a Democrat,” written by Miss Lindy 
Allford of my home town, McAleste, 
Okla, 

Miss Allford, who is a sophomore jn 
McAlester High School, was one of the 
winners in a statewide contest sponsored 
by the Oklahoma State Democratic Cen. 
tral Committee. Both the committe 
and the young people who participated 
in this contest are to be congratulated 
upon the fine quality of the speeches and 
essays prepared by the con 
These efforts are a real contribution to 
better government. 

Miss Allford’s speech reads as follows: 

I first said I was a Democrat because my 
father and mother, my grandparents, and as 
far back as we can remember, have been 





Democrats. Then, too, the people that I. 


admire and like best are Democrats. They're 
a friendly, generous, happy people. 

These were the reasons I was a Democrat 
until I started studying the principles and 
platforms of both major parties. Now I 


know why I am a Democrat. And it’s #) 


good thing all my folks are Democrats; 
otherwise I’d do my level best to convert 
them. 

I am a Democrat because our party hasa 
special appeal for the youth of our State, 
It is the progressive, forward-looking party. 
Our leaders are men of vision and courage. 
The Democratic Party is flexible enough t 
meet the changing needs of the people 
constantly adapting our policies to meet the 
new challenge in a fast changing world, 
Isn’t it only natural then that young me 
and women—with most of their lives in 
front of them—are eager to identify them- 
selves with the Demotratic Party? 

The Democratic Party, however, has 8 long 
and proud history based on the principles of 
the “greatest good for the greatest number" 
and “equal justice for all—special privilege 
to none.” 

The Democratic Party is the most success- 
ful party that has ever served a 
people. It must be, to have lasted so long— 
171 years of service to the people since it 
’.a8s founded—with its principles embodied 
in the Bill of Rights. Thomas Jeffersol, 
founder of the party, believed that any gov 
ernment should be of, and for the people. 

In an article in Life magazine, 55 hit 
torians evaluated our American p 
Six were listed great, and of these 6, 4 were 
Democrats—Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt. And of the two 
as complete failures—Grant and 
both were Republicans. 


We should have large signs at every high 


way entrance inte our State with 
letters 6 feet high: “Oklahoma. Built 
Democrats” for our party has been in powet 
in Oklahoma ever since statehood. Okla- 


homa has grown from tee-pees to .. 


under Democratic State government. 
out the successful leadership of 
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Oklahoma would not hold the proud place 
she does today, as one of the greatest States 
in the Nation. 

We Democrats are proud of this record. 
and for comparison only, we.feel that the 
public should be informed that the Republi- 
can Party contribution to the glorious 50- 

history of Oklahoma may be summed 
up solely by opposition—a negative record— 
and futile, frustrated, embittered criticism 
through the Republican-controlled press. 

Iam a Democrat because I know that for 
the working man and woman there is no 
other choice. Because every law that has 
peen passed for the benefit of working peo- 
ple has been passed by Democrats in Con- 

who believed in the cause, the dignity 
and the importance of the workingman’s 
well-being, enough to fight for it. Before 
these Democratic social reforms we had the 
notorious sweat shops in factories where 
men, women, and even children worked long 
weary hours for starvation wages, where men 
and boys worked down in mines, from day- 
light to dark, without hope. 

Democrats passed the minimum-wage law, 
unemployment insurance, farm-support 

, and social security, the greatest of 
all social reforms, bringing dignity to labor 
and security for all working people—giving 
new meaning to the four great freedoms— 
securing freedom from want and fear. 

Woodrow Wilson’s Democratic administra- 
tion attacked monopolies and unfair trade 
practices, declaring that “The labor of human 
beings is not a commodity nor an article 
of commerce.” An income-tax law was 

to distribute more equally the burden 
of government, and to reduce the high 
towering economic peak between the multi- 
millioned rich and the miserably poor. 

Democrats also gave women the right to 
vote in 1918 and have since championed the 
cause of women in policymaking posts. 

Roosevelt, the greatest of all Democratic 
leaders, believed in the humanitarian phi- 
losophy that the legitimate object of gov- 
ernment is to do for g community or people 
whatever they need to have done, but can- 
not do at all, or cannot do so well. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt not only saved our 
country from revolution and economic ruin, 
but saved the lives of countless thousands 
through his determined promotion of ade- 
quate housing, food, and other necessities of 
life. Even though bitterly criticized, he 
made an indelible impression on the hearts 
and minds of man, that the Democratic 
Party is the humanitarian party—the party 
«with a heart. 

During the 20 years of the last great na- 
tional Democratic administration, we had, 
as Stevenson said, “Progress in peace and 
victory in war.” 

This Democratic record has made a great 


. Impression on me and I have decided that I 


want to be a part of the party that has made 
our Nation the greatest in the world. 

Tam a Democrat because there is a warm 
sincere welcome for me here. We, the youth, 
are needed. Today, as never before, with 
the challenge of a threatened loss of world 
leadership to Russia—high school and col- 
lege classrooms all over the country have 
become our first line of defense. Not only 
for furnishing the manpower for the Armed 

, but the scientific know-how neces- 
Sary to preserve our peace. 

_But we must also furnish the leadership 
of tomorrow in our Government by taking 
seriously our responsibilities as citizens to- 
day. Politics is the science of government 
nd, as such, affects everything in our lives, 

the kind of schools we attend to the 
Price we pay for food, and our standard of 


The important factor in this great chal- 
lenge is that the Democratic Party is willing 
© share it with us—in the exact degree to 


‘ 
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which we demonstrate our willingness and 
ability to serve. 

More and more voters, of all ages, are turn- 
ing to the Democratic Party as the party best 
able to lead the country in the present crisis, 
according to the latest polls. During the 
past 5 years of the present Republican ad- 
ministration, a record number of small busi- 
nesses and farmers have gone bankrupt be- 
cause of their tight-money policies—while 
big companies and chain monopolies are 
spreading their tentacles over the United 
States. 

Democrats believe that the true test of any 
government is how the average citizen and 
smali-business man fares. We. believe in 
building from the bottom up—instead of 
from the top down. As Roosevelt said, ‘We 
put our faith in, and give our help to, the 
little man at the bottom of the economic 
pyramid.” 

I am a Democrat because the Democratic 
Party, made historic by Jefferson, vitalized 
by Jackson, dedicated by Wilson and Roose- 
velt, has reached the highest degree of serv- 
ice to the people; and put into plain words 
by Truman, “The Democratic Party is the >» 
people’s party—dedicated to serve all the 
people, not the special interest of a few.’’ 
The record of the Democratic Party is blazed 
across the face of the Nation in a stronger, 
better, healthier, happier life for the common 
people of America. 





Lowell Mason’s Grace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, annu- 
ally, on the opening day of the Washing- 
ton baseball season, Lowell Mason, a for- 
mer member of the Trade Commission, 
arranges a luncheon at the Senate pre- 
ceding the game. A number of Members 
of the Senate, the House, and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, are in at- 
tendanee. This year we were honored 
by the presence of the Honorable Harry 
Truman, former President of the United 
States. 

The luncheon was opened with grace, 
by Lowell Mason, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the prayer be made a part 
of my remarks and be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the grace was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOWELL MASON’s GRACE 

Eternal Father, not because we know how 
to ask rightly, not because our lives are 
worthy, do we pray to You this day. 

We pray for Thy presence at this gathering. 

As these leaders of men partake of food 
and fellowship, make us aware, this is the 
way it should be with all men to find happi- 
ness in each other’s presence. 

And yet to also find unrest deep enough 
within us to make Thy word a reality. 

Teach us not to abandon in days of frus- 
tration, the ideals and aims we acquired in 
moments of high resolve. 

Grant us faith. stronger than circum- 
stance and courage greater than our fears. 
Only by these things can we make Thy pres- 
ence meaningful. 

Amen, 
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The Invisible Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
thoughtful Americans are interested in 
better law enforcement and doing what 
they can to stamp out the power of 
organized criminal syndicates. A very 
good discussion of this problem is con- 
tained in an address by Paul W. Wil- 
liams, United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York, before the 
New York University Law Alumni Asso- 
ciation. I ask unanimous consent that 
the major part of his address be printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STopP THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 
(By Paul W. Williams) 


(Paul W. Williams is United States at- 
torney for the southern district of New York. 
The following is adapted from an address 
last night before the Kings County chapter 
of the New York University Law Alumni As- 
sociation.) 

In this country today, we have a second 
government extending throughout the en- 
tire country and in its parasitic way it is 
eating at the democratic and moral founda- 
tions of our society. This invisible govern- 
ment has millions of dollars at its disposal. 
It issues its own edicts. It enforces its own 
decrees. It carries out its own executions. 
It collects its own revenue. It includes the 
major criminals of the country, and it has as 
its allies some public officials tempted by the 
lure of money and power, as well as short- 
sighted business and labor leaders. It is a 
rotten and vicious empire built on greed, 
murder, and violence. 

The numerous groups in our major cities, 
which originally derived their income from 
prostitution in the pre-World War I period, 
have developed into’ two major syndicates 
in Chicago and New York. Each has its own 
committee which decides policy and allocates 
various criminal enterprises in certain pre- 
scribed territories. One might easily refer 
to the committee as a board of directors and 
to the criminal enterprises scattered 
throughout ‘the country as criminal sub- 
sidiaries which purchase their franchise from 
the syndicate with an annual tribute in re- 
turn for protection. The syndicate’s pri- 
mary purpose is to establish a monopoly in 
the area of activity where it operates. The 
advantages of monopoly to the syndicate are 
to increase its gross income and its power. 

The connecting link between the two syn- 
dicates appears to be the Mafia. This tightly 
built and secret organized group, because of 
its code and willingness to resort to terror, 
produces many important criminal leaders. 
With amazing political skill they organize 
and link desperate mobs and rule with an 
iron hand. 

These two major syndicates are only in- 
terested in those activities which yield sums 
of money in the millions of dollars. Such 
petty crimes as burglary, robbery, larcency, 
and theft are not sufficiently lucrative to 
attract any great amount of interest from 
the syndicate. The major sources of income 
have been prostitution in the pre-World War 
I period, prohibition in the.twenties and 
thirties, and gambling, racketeering, and 
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other illicit traffic in the forties and fifties. 
In 1950 and 1951, it was estimated by the 
Kefauver committee that $20 billion were 
invplved in gambling. There is little reason 
to assume that the figure has dropped to 
any appreciable extent. In Chicago, from 
1945 to 1950, 50 million per year were 
played in the policy racket alone. It is 
realistic to think of $150 million a year as 
the amount presently played in New York 
City. 

This concentration of economic power at 
the disposal of the criminal syndicate and 
its leaders represents the most serious aspect 
of the threat to the country. This power is 
primarily employed first, to infiltrate legiti- 
mate business and labor unions; second, to 
purchase respectability; and, third, to in- 
fluence and buy elected public officials and 
law-enforcement agents. 

The danger of organized crime to the 
country is grave, and if organized crime ad- 
vances in the next 20 years as it has from 
1920 to 1958, I do not wish te visualize the 
consequences. 

The responsibility for this increasing dan- 
ger lies not only with the criminals them- 
selves but with the public at large. For ex- 
ample, those officials who compromise them- 
selves by whatever means in order to aid the 
syndicate are equally criminal ‘Those civic 
groups which look in another direction ab- 
dicate their leadership in democratic insti- 
tutions in favor of the unscrupulous and 
the corrupt. 

The elimination of the criminal syndicate 
can only be accomplished by a concerted 
effort. 

There must be an agreement among State 
and Federal authorities that the criminal 
syndicate and its subgroups will be attacked 
in every State and in every field of activity 
in which it operates. Unless such an over- 
all and sustained effort on a national scale 
is forthcoming, the syndicate can always 
shift its operations to another county or 
State, or enter a new field‘of activity, or lie 
low until the possibility of apprehension has 
passed. 

This overall effort must come from Con- 


* gress, the Federal enforcement agencies, the 


States, the press and the public at large. 

Congressional action in the form of in- 
vestigating committees and legislation serves 
a number of vital purposes. 

The broad power of committees such as the 
Kefauver committee and the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field has permitted 
investigations which have focused national 
attention on a particular facet of organized 
crime. 

These investigations have. usually aroused 
the conscience of local citizenry and resulted 
in local action. 

The investigations have led te specific leg- 
islation to remedy the abuses and evils which 
have been uncovered. 

The second important element in this cam- 
paign against organized crime are the Fed- 
eral enforcement agencies. I have particular 
reference to the Department of Justice and 
the United States attorneys, working under 
the supervision of the Attorney General, the 
FBI, the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics. ; 

o * - 2 


The State, moreover, can make use of its 
agencies in the same manner as the Federal 
authorities. Legislative investigating com- 
mittees, grand juries, intelligent and honest 
license commissioners, a well-paid and 
trained police force—each can be effective in 
its sphere. The crucial factor, however, is 
probably a State attorney general who has 
the power of criminal investigation and 
supervision of the State police. This power 
would permit action in any part of the State, 
and he could assist local officials. 

The fourth essential element in the fight 
against the crime syndicate is the crusading 
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newspaper. There are few persons, including 
criminals, who can withstand the pitiless 
glare of publicity, 

Lastly, the final element in the fight is the 
public itself. Wherever businessmen, labor 
leaders, and public officials are known to 
accept advantageous relationships offered by 
criminal syndicates, it is up to the business 
community, labor unions, and the public at 
large to fight unceasingly with every means 
at their disposal. 

These are five elements which I believe can 
effectively engage and destroy the invisible 
government: Congressional action, Federal 
law enforcement agencies, State agencies, the 
press, and the general public. Working to- 
gether, they are invincible; separately, they 
have proved pretty ineffective. 





Mr. Truman’s Vision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. . Mr. President, yes- 
terday former President Harry S. Tru- 
man made a splendid statement before 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The Washington Post in an edi- 
torial published this morning has com- 
mended President Truman for the wis- 
dom of his proposals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. TRUMAN’S VISION 


It is next to impossible for former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman to make a nonpolitical 
statement—and just as impossible for Re- 
publicans, it seems, to give him a chance to 
try it. This circumstance tends to dilute the 
usefulness of testimony by Mr. Truman on a 
politically explosive issue like the recession. 
But for those willing to leave aside the Tru- 
man_references to “do nothingism” and the 
carping reminders from the other side, of Mr. 
Truman's failure to prevent a 50-percent in- 
erease in the cost of living during his White 
House tenure, there is much wisdom to be 
found in the former President’s testimony 
yesterday before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Particularly to the point where Mr. Tru- 
man’s enjoinders to the Congress to act and 
plan for an expanding economy. He advyo- 
cated large increases in both defense and 
civil spending, not because this would cure 
the recession tomorrow, but because there 
are urgent national needs to be met and 
because a long-term program to meet them 
is the indispensable basis for sustained eco- 
nomic growth. Not really forgetting; it 
would seem, his own reluctance to see taxes 
cut in 1948, Mr. Truman contented himself 
with proposing a fairly modest $5 billion 
tax cut which he insisted ought to be linked 
with the plugging of various loopholes that, 
in his view, would nearly compensate for the 
reductions granted to low- and middle-in- 
come taxpayers. Whatever the practical 
chances of enactment, such a package would 
have considerable appeal—and it would not 
invite the inflationary perils of a much 
larger straight tax cut. 

Mr. Truman’s call for a bigger budget was 
perhaps the most significant part of his 
testimony. It would be unfortunate if his 








suggestion of modest tax reduction and ge. 


form were permitted to obscure this more 


important aspect of his advice. He would 
have Congress provide $3 billion more fo 
defense starting next year and $5 

more annually by 1964—not as much as the 
Gaither report recommended, but enough tg 
support a badly needed expansion of con. 
ventional and tactical nuclear forces and to 
accelerate military research. His Proposal 
for an immediate 50 percent increase in for. 
eign economic aid and an eventual 

of $2.5 billion annually for this purpose jg 
equally important, and, like defense spend. 
ing, has its justification in something far 
more fundamental than the present business 
recession. 

Similarly, the higher outlays he urges for 
education, public health, and public assist. 
ance programs are part and parcel of any 
realistic concept of an expanding eco 
and a growing population, and a ref: 
emphasis after the years of near obsession in 
the Republican administration with cu 
off needed future growth in these basic Fed. 
eral services. Mr. Truman’s economics may 
be as fallible as the next former President's; 
but his large view of the Nation’s destiny, its 
needs, its capabilities is, just now, exactly 
what the country needs to hear. 





Editorial Commendation of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson ’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp two editorials published 
in Massachusetts newspapers which have 
just come to my attention. One is from 
the Christian Science Monitor and the 
other from the Springfield Union. 

Both of these editorials commend the 
ability and integrity of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson and evidence an appro- 
val for which Secretary Benson’s pro- 
grams are held in Massachusetts. . 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rsc- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Springfield Union of 
March 8, 1958] 
THE $12 BILLION FAILURE 
- When a Secretary of Agriculture calls 25 
years and $12 billion worth of Federal farm — 
programs a failure, it is time for the coun- 
try to sit up and take notice of the farm 
bloc heads who, only yesterday, voted to 
freeze price supports on all farm pr 


at 1957 levels, so that farmers’ prices won't 


be depressed any more than they are. 

Yet this tremendous expenditure, says Mr./ 
Benson, has made little or no contribution 
to the problem of low-income farmers, ii 
whose name farm programs are freq : 
defended. He has served notice, in the most 
emphatic terms, that unless the 
States begins to take a realistic attitude 
toward farming, the problems will magnify 
and multiply. é 

The technological revolution has robbed 
the parity formula of . But the more 
basic reason is the assumption of farm 1g 
islators over the years that they could déety, 
indefinitely and with impunity, the laws 
the market place. The classic instance Was 
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war II of the rigid 90 percent of parity price 


support system which had been introduced 
as a wartime measure to spur maximum 
uction of basic crops for war needs. 

The goal must be a gradual return to a 
free market in agriculture. No other con- 
clusion, indeed, is possible: Government in- 
tervention has been tried for a generation 
and it doesn’t work. This plain fact still 
does not move the members of the farm 
ploc; they have been ignoring facts for years. 

t it is a sign of hope that a Secretary of 
Agriculture has the coutage to tell the truth 
about agriculture. 

The Nation, perhaps, could afford this $12 
billion. It cannot longer afford laws—and 
lawmakers—bent on building bigger failures 
for the future. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 4, 1958} 


BATTLER BENSON 
(By William H. Stringer) 


WASHINGTON.—If Ezra Taft Benson doesn’t 
tesign one of these weeks as President Eisen- 
hower’s Secretary of Agriculture—and there 
are indications that Ezra is defending his 
scalp pretty successfully—his triumph will 
be due in the main to these factors: 

1. That he is an honest, courageous indi- 
vidual who is firmly dedicated to carrying 
through a difficult policy in which he 
strongly believes. And that President Eisen- 
hower is confident that the Benson brand 
of farm policy is best in the long run for 
American agriculture, and that the Benson 
brand of courage is good for the Eisenhower 
camp and the Republican Party. 

2. That the battle pro and con Benson is 
by no means wholly one-sided. The Secre- 
tary has a lot of support in the cities, where 
consumers are finding out oo how much 
farm-price supports cost m in terms 
of taxes and to some extent higher food 
prices. The Secretary also has support in 
tural areas, where farmers must consume 
farm products subject to high ‘supports. 

Recently Secretary Benson has been receiv- 
ing an average of 50 letters per day, of which 
90 percent are actually pro-Benson. 

3. That the farm picture is rapidly chang- 
ing in these swift-moving years, with the 
farm population ‘reduced from the 65 per- 
cent of the total population 100 years ago 
to 12 percent today and with splits and di- 
vided opinions plaguing and attenuating 
the historic strength of the farm bloc. 

4. That farm income has been rising 
slowly, until now per capita farm income is 
the highest on record and farmers actually 
may be closing the economic gap somewhat 
on their recession-hit city cousins—although 
it is still true that farm income has not 
risen so fast as has the cost of things farmers 
must buy. 

5. And as a final touch of political real- 
ism—or resignation—there is the belief that 
if Secretary Benson resigned, this wouldn’t 
hecessarily lift the entire onus of farm dis- 
content from the Republican Party. Which 
has led quite probably to the conclusion in 
President Eisenhower’s mind that it’s best 
to stick with a right policy and go down, if 
one must go down, with flags flying. 

It is significant for Mr. Benson’s future 
that on the very day a Midwest congressional 

tion was at the White House present- 
ing to the President the case against Benson, 
eight Republicans rose in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives to praise his policies. Two were 
from Ohio, where the farmer must buy price- 
Supported grain to feed his cattle, poultry, or 
hogs. Others represented large cities like 
Chicago and Dallas. 

Secretary Benson, himself takes the battle 
in-good heart, equipped with a built-in con- 
Vietion that the cause is righteous. He be- 

that if it were only possible to do a 
ranging job of edtcating farmers to 
the facts of farm surpluses—their cause, 
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cure, and impact on prices—his present un- 
popularity would rapidly diminish. 

Then more farmers would discover that 
the post-Korean downtrend on farm prices 
has ceased. Many more of them would 
realize that high price supports have helped 
to price such exports as cotton and to- 
bacco out of the world’s normal markets. 
The world’s largest tobacco market is no 
longer in Winston-Salem, N. C., but in 
southern Rhodesia. 

They would see the American farmer as 
passing through a long transitional period. 
There is a trend to bigger farms, more able 
to cope with lean-and-fat years. The Na- 
tion’s population is booming and moving 
more and more into a protein diet which 
requires more farm acreage. Meanwhile 


‘millions of acres are being lifted out of 


cultivation annually by new airports and 
highways, to say nothing of urbanization’s 
bites into the countryside. 

The farm scene is very intricate. It’s 
still difficult to persuade a farmer that he’s 
getting too high a price for anything. when 
consumer goods hang high. Washington 
still must come up with more effective meas- 
ures for withdrawing marginal farm acreages 
from production, and for encouraging reset- 
tlement of marginal farmers. 

Many of the letters which reach Secre- 
tary Benson—frequently from farmers—tel 
him he is on the right track, advise him to 
keep up the fight. He might build even 
more support if he could find the time and 
the means to address the whole Nation, and 
not merely the farmers, on the intricate 
problems of agriculture, what lies ahead, and 
the more-than-stopgap solutions which he 
would propose. 





The Cost of Indifference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of an editorial which appeared in the 
Anderson, S. C., Independent on April 
12, 1958. This editorial, entitled “Ike’s 
Recession—Senator Russell’s Analysis of 
the Cost of Indifference” was written 
by former United States Senator Wilton 
E. Hall who is publisher of the Inde- 
pendent. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IKE’s RECESSION—SENATOR RUSSELL’S ANAL-=- 
YsIs OF THE Cost OFf INDIFFERENCE 

Senator RicnHarp B. RusSELL, of Georgia, 
Southern spokesman and one of the most 
influential Members of the United States 
Senate, blames Ike’s recession on indifference. 

Speaking before the annual meeting of 
the Elberton Chamber of Commerce, Sen- 
ator Russe. cited: 
exe The indifference of certain big indus- 

es. 

2. The indifference of big labor union 


organizations. 
3. The indifference of Ezra Taft Benson. 
Webster says indifference means uncon- 
cerned. 
Wall Street, ravenous for higher profits, 
has fostered monopoly and price-fixing. 
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Big labor, dues hungry and constantly 
seeking higher wages without corresponding 
increase in production, has contributed to 
higher prices. 

Consequently, both have come near pricing 
themselves out of a market in which con- 
sumers’ cost-of-living has reached a record 
high. 

Contributing to this high cost of living is 
the paradoxical situation—a creature of Ben- 
son’s administration of the farm program— 
which finds farmers’ income going down 
while food prices go up. 

Senator RusseE.t pins a major share of the 
blame for Ike’s recession on the bungling of 
the farm program. 

Many months ago Senator RUSSELL and 
the other level heads in Government were 
warning that the declining fortunes of the 
farmers would sooner or later be reflected in 
the rest of the economy. 

Benson and Ike and the rest of the Repub- 
lican regime scoffed. They still regard the 
farmer as expendable. 

Benson, Senator Russert said, “has 
been the most expensive Secretary of Agri- 
culture this Nation has ever had. The farm- 
er’s share has shrunk considerably, yet prices 
on food and clothing are skyrocketing. 
Benson has taken more money from taxpay- 
ers than any three of his predecessors, in- 
cluding Henry Wallace. He has tried to 
make impractical theories work. He's a 
typical Republican.” 

Indifference to the well-being of the aver- 
age, wage-earning citizen, and the small 
farmer has been a trade-mark of the Repub- 
lican Party throughout. 

With the possible exception of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who later broke with the old-line 
GOP, Republican Presidents have been un- 
concerned with the problem of the people, 
and Ike has proven one of the most indiffer- 
ent of all. 

Another Republican trade-mark is placing 
politics ahead of all else, even national 
security. 

Over the past 5 years the mania to provide 
Republican politicians with a balanced 
budget has resulted in loss of both United 
States power and prestige in a world that 
has become more hostile by the year. 

One doesn’t forget that Senator RUSSELL 
long ago predicted that Air Force and other 
defense cutbacks engineered in the earlier 
years of the Eisenhower Administration 
would place the United States years behind 
Soviet Russia in the race for air superiority. 

Today there is every indication that Soviet 
Russia equals the United States in respect 
to air power in most spheres, and excels in 
some. 

The politically-inspired bungling of the 
security program has confronted the United 
States with the-usual result of pennywise 
pound-foolishness—we'’re going to have to 
spend much more to catch up than it would 
have cost to keep ahead 5 years ago. 

The Georgia Senator warned his listeners 
there is no magical formula by which the 
Nation’s defenses can be maintained without 
money. 

The point is that we don’t want our coun- 
try td go into oblivion as being the wealthiest 
Nation on earth—and with little armed 
might. . 

The unconcern fostered under Republican 
regime—the indifference which has resulted 
in Ike's recession—also represents an under- 
cutting of national security since a healthy 
economy is necessary to any defense program. 

Sénator RUSSELL; as ‘usual has made a keen 
analysis of the situation confronting Amer- 
icans. We agree with the words of Congress- 


* man Paut Brown, who, in presenting Senator 


Russet. to the Elberton audience, described 
Winder’s great son as “one of the outstand- 
ing statesmen of all time whom I ‘hope will 
be our next President.” 
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Ceramics and the Future of South 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think it is safe to say that one of the 
fastest growing industries of the future 
will be the ceramics industry. A re- 
markable number of new uses are being 
found for all kinds of ceramics. 

The State of South Carolina is richly 
blessed with the raw materials used by 
the ceramics industry. Moreover, the 
people of South Carolina are alert to the 
possibilities for industrial expansion in 
the ceramics field. 

On April 12 there was celebrated at 
Clemson College the fifth anniversary of 
that school’s ceramics laboratory. On 
the same date there appeared in the 
Greenville News of Greenville, S. C., an 
editorial entitled “Ceramics and Our 
State’s Future,” which discusses some 
of the developments in the ceramics 
field in the State of South Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CERAMICS AND OuR STATE’s FUTURE 

Ceramic materials are among the most 
abundant of all our resources and; fortu- 
nately, South Carolina is richly endowed 
with these. 

Almost without the public’s knowing it, 
(for it has not been a spectacular sort of 
thing) research and development, much of 
which has been carried on at Clemson Col- 
lege, has brought us to the threshold of a 
whole new era of important industrial 
progress. 

This will be commemorated at Clemson 
today when business and industrial leaders 
from all over the state will gather to cele- 
brate the fifth anniversary of Olin Hail, the 
Clemson College ceramics laboratory .which 
was built and equipped with a $630,000 
grant from the Olin Foundation. 

Charles L. Horne of Minneapolis, President 
of the Foundation, and other officers will be 
honored at campus events and a luncheon. 
Their foresighted gift and their cooperation 





with officials of Clemson and the State De- - 


velopment Board and others has started an 
industrial saga which may in time become 
fabulous. 

Ceramic materials essentially are a form 
of mineral, basic elements of the. earth 
which, when found in sufficient quantity and 
are readily accessible, may be more valuable 
than silver and gold.. They include clay, 
sand, kaolin, vermiculite, and many others, 
some of which may not even have been dis- 
covered as far as putting them to use is con- 
cerned. 

Until a-few years ago, the ceramics in- 
dustry was limited mainly to the manufac- 
ture of brick, tile, pottery, cement, and the 
like. 

A little more than 10 years ago, vermicu- 
lite was unknown. Now it is used as an 
insulating material and for other purposes. 
Ways are being found to combine it with 
sother materials to produce a light but strong 
and durable structural material. Vermic- 
ulite is mined and processed right here in 
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Greenville County, by the Zonolite people 
and the Olin laboratories at Clemson have 
done much valuable research and experi- 
mentation. 

Glass has been manufactured in Laurens 
County for many years, but in this Piedmont 
section of South Carolina glass is being 
turned into a textile fiber. The process by 
which this is done gave birth to a whole 
new industry. 

Vitreous materials have long been familiar 
in bathroom plumbing and the like. The 
Kohler Co. is opening a huge new plant near 
Spartanburg to manufacture these fixtures. 
At first; most of their raw material, a special 
kind of clay, will come from abroad, but it 
is expected that some day our own State 
itself will be the primary source. 

Furthermore, the space age will bring about 
wider and even fantastic uses of ceramics. 
Ceramics can withstand extremely high tem- 
peratures and already have found uses in the 
nose cones of guided missiles. 

It is not inconceivable that in time space 
ships will be coated with a ceramic sub- 
stance to enable them to withstand and 
throw off the heat generated by high speeds. 
That may be only the beginning. 

Visionary? Ofcourse. But without a dar- 
ing vision of the possibilities in the field, and 
confidence in the future and potential of 
South Carolina, Olin Hall and the ceramics 
lab for research and instruction would never 
have been, It has already paid off in many 
ways. Directly and indirectly, it has con- 
tributed to the establishment of several new 
industrial plants in our State. 

For that reason, we wish to join with 
Clemson in commemorating the anniversary 
of the project and in expressing gratitude to 
Dr. Horne and his associates, 





Is Walter Reuther More Dangerous Than 
the Russian Sputnik? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the New York Daily News publishes, 
daily, a very interesting column entitled 
“The Inquiring Fotographer.’. On Sat- 
urday, April 5, the column was con- 
cerned with the question: “Senator 
GOLDWATER recently said: ‘I consider 
Walter Reuther more dangerous than 
the Russian sputnik.’ Do you?” 

The majority of the answers given to 
that question are very interesting, be- 
cause they incline to agree with the jun- 
ior Senator from Arizona. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the column be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec-' 
ORD, as follows: 

THE QUESTION 

Senator GoL_pwaTer recently said: “I con- 
sider Walter Reuther more dangerous than 
the Russian sputnik.” Do you? 

WHERE ASKED 

Various spots. 

THE ANSWERS 

Harry Stanton, Marshfield, Mass., town 
moderator: “Yes. At present, the sputnik 
isn’t much of a threat. Neither is Reuther. 
However, his ideas and philosophy are a great 
threat to free enterprise. We can defend 








ourselves from an outer threat much wll 
than one from within.” 


Jack Heettner, Christopher Street, mer. 
chant: “No. Some of Reuther’s ideag ar 


good for the country. It was he who fought 


for and established the guaranteed annual 
wage. However, Reuther’s demand toe aa part 
of the profits of corporations would behead 
for our economy.” 

William L. Doyle, Providence, R. I., 
paperman: “Yes, because the sputnik is more 
propaganda than force. Reuther can get, 
lot of support with the wrong ideas, but as 
soon as he becomes a real threat to the 
United States, he will be shut off immediate. 
ly. There are any number of ways that thig 
can be done.” 

Al Kasper, Long Island City, salesman: 
“I’m inclined to agree.. You must remember 
that Reuther spent 5 years in Russia. We 
can surmise the Kind of education he got 
there. Certainly, his technique as a labor 
leader is totalitarian. That, to me, ‘Tepes 
sents a threat to our own democracy.” 

Daniel M. O.Connell, Hartford, advertising: 
“No. If Walter Reuther should ever become 
an obvious threat to our country, pub 
in newspapers would prompt his union mem- 
bership to cut him down to size. Union 
members are among the most vocal oppo. 
nents of communisim.” 

Richard C. Scott, West 60th Street, inves. 
tor: “Yes, because the sputnik is no 
threat now. However, if the sputnik de. 
velops into an ICBM and Reuther projects his 
ideas to the same extent, I agree that he 
can become more dangerous because he will 
tend to divide our people from within.” 





Address Delivered by Dr. Jose Antonio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD-L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on last 
Sunday afternoon, April 13, 1958, it was 
my great pleasure to be present at Win- 
ter Park, Fla., at a special convocation 
of Rollins College, observing the 25th 
anniversary of the Hispanic Institute in 
Fiorida. For this notable occasion the 
convocation speaker was the distin- 


guished Secretary General of the Organ- 


ization of American States, formerly the 

Pan American Union, Dr. Jose Antonio 

Mora. The address of this universally 

recognized statesman, scholar, and effec- 

tive advocate of peace and hemispheric 
friendship was so interesting and inspit- 
ing that I feel all Members of the Senate 
will welcome the opportunity to read it. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Mora’s~ 

significant address may be included a8 

part of my remarks, and may be p 

in full in the Appendix of the REcorD. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 

as follows: 

Appress DELIVERED BY Dr. JosE A. Mora, SEC- 
RETARY GENERAL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES, AT ROLLINS COLLEGE AND 
THE HISPANIC INSTITUTE, WINTER Pare 
Fra., Aprit 13, 1958 
This is an te occasion on white 

to speak of the OAS, because in this month 

of April we are celebrating Pan American Day 

and Pan American Week. It was on April 14 
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1990, that at the first conference in Washing- 
ton approval was given to the creation of 
the Union of the American Republics, with 
the installation of @ small office for the ex- 
change of co information. This 


‘office was to become, later, the Pan American 


Union, and finally the Organization of 
american States, its present form. This 
the celebration has a special signifi- 
cance, since it marks the completion of the 
first 10 years of the charter of the OAS, 
ed at the Ninth International Conference 

of American States in Bogoté in 1948, and 
of the American declaration of the rights and 
duties of man, approved at the same confer- 


emis is a good time, then, to examine the 
work accomplished in this first decade by the 
Organization of American States, which was 
created to strengthen the peace and security 
of the continent, to prevent possible causes 
of difficulties, to ensure the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes that might arise among 


the member states, to provide for common ~ 


action on the part of those states in the 
event of aggression, and to promote, by 
cooperative action, the economic, social, and 
cultural development of our regional com- 
unity. 

awe Should stress one underlying character- 
istic of this inter-American institution: It is 
based-on moral and juridical principles; it 
is not set up on a temporary basis or solely 
for immediate practical ends to meet an 
emergency. It does not seek merely utili- 
tarian purposes, but rather is a consolida- 
tion of the ideals that were born with the 
emancipation of the colonies of Anglo- 
Saxon, Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
America, to serve &@ common destiny in the 
New World. “The true significance of 
American solidarity and good neighborliness 
can only mean the consolidation on this 
continent, within the framework of demo- 
cratic institutions, of a system of individual 
liberty and social justice based on respect 
for the essential rights of man,” reads the 
preamble to the Bogoté Charter, and it adds 
that “juridical organization is a necessary 
condition for security and peace founded on 
moral order and on justice.” 

These fundamental principles are -devel- 
oped in greater detail in the provisions of 
the charter. They give nobility and spir- 
itual estate to a document that has an 
important historic significance, because what 
came about as the result was that the 21 
Members of the community solemnly signed, 
and their respective legislatures ratified, 
principles and standards that had been the 
subject of polemics, discussion, and opposi- 
tion for many years. The charter is the 
culmination of a process begun by Bolivar, 
one that has been in constant and gradual 
upward evolution ever since. The Bogota 
Charter offers to the peoples of the Amer- 
icas the tools with which to tontinue the 
undertaking started by Bolivar and help 
fulfill the continent’s historic mission. The 
confidence and the faith that all the Ameri- 
cans have reposed in an international juridi- 
cal order and in the principles of universal 
ethics are a valuable force that has pro- 
duced outstanding results, a force that we 
should continue to foster unceasingly. The 
Tegional collective security achieved since 
1947, when the Rio’Treaty was signed, is the 
cornerstone of.the inter-American system, 
because it has demonstrated that the com- 
munity has the ability to meet effectively 
any threat to the 
gression against any of the.member states 
of the OAS. The treaty was invoked on a 
number of occasions between 1948 and 1957, 


_ always successfully. In the latest instance, 


in the situation between Honduras and Nica- 
Tagua, an extremely satisfactory solution 
reached—recourse to the International 

of Justice, to which the conflict. will 

be submitted. This fact does honor to the 
‘wo parties in the dispute; but it also does 


or any act of ag-. 
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honor to the juridical maturity of America, 
and particularly to the Organization of 
American States upon whose Council, acting 
provisionally as organ of consultation, it 
was incumbent to deal with the matter. 
The trend followed by the American coun- 
tries in this respect differs in many respects 
from the tendencies apparent in other parts 
of the world. Of evident concern to those 
who observe the world picture is the pre- 
carious status of international law in the 
face of the predominance of political force. 
In these days there is the fear that juridical 
principles and the traditional doctrines of 
law will be subordinated to measures of ex- 
pediency or for the maintenance of the bal- 
ance of power. One of the most outstanding 
contemporary jurists, faced with the present 
situation, has asked: “Is it really justifiable 
to speak of a deterioration in the juridical 
methods of settling disputes between 
states?” Such a deterioration unquestion- 
ably exists in world affairs. But it is pos- 
sible to affirm that, within the inter- 
American system, confidence in the peaceful 
methods upheld by international law for 
solving international disputes has not dimin- 
ished; on the contrary, it has obviously been 
strengthened, ever since the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of Rio de 
Janeiro and the Charter of the Organization 
of American States entered into force. 
the period since the OAS was set 
up, the faith of the American countries in 
their ability to preserve international peace 
in our hemisphere in view of the effective- 
ness of the treaties in force, has been great- 
ly strengthened. Confidence itn peace is what 
makes the smooth process of law possible. 
This shows how right Politis was when he 
stated that “the reign of justice presumes 
peace.” In inter-American relations, this is 
the most highly valued gain that can be 
noted from the 10-year existence of the OAS. 


The inter-American system requires and, as 
a matter of fact, is in itself a dynamic force 
for peace—a peace that creates new forms 
of cooperation and of interdependence among 
peoples. The principles of the Bogoté Char- 
ter are open to a continuous development and 
an upward progress. All the agencies with- 
in the system are at the disposal of the 
member states, to be properly used and 
to provide effective service. Thus, that basic 
document brought into being the six organs 
of the OAS: the Inter-American Conference; 
the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs; the Council; the Pan Amer- 
ican Union; specialized conferences; and 
specialized organizations. At different levels 
and with varying authority, all further the 
development of the Organization and facili- 
tate the creation of new policies to meet 
the circumstances or the demands of con- 
tinental relations. The Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which meets in 
Washington, and the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Jurists and the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council, with their respective perma- 
nent committees in Rio de Janeiro and Mex- 
ico, make studies and recommend action 
to meet the situations that arise from day 
to day in their respective fields of activity. 

Perhaps the efficacy of the Bogota Charter 
and the achievement of its noble purposes 
will depend upon the readiness of the gov- 
ernments to have recourse to those organs. 
After all, it is tife governments that have 
the final say as to whether the agencies 
will, in practice, do an effective job. The 
possibilities of the OAS were duly taken into 
account in the deliberations of the 10th 
Inter-American conference, held in Caracas 
in 1954. When the report of the Pan 
American Union was studied, it was recom- 
mended to the member states that they 
utilize the services of the organization more 
because its potentialities as an instrument 
of international collaboration were recog- 


nized, 
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This year the OAS also celebrates the first 
10 years of the American Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Man, which was 
likewise signed at Bogota, in 1948. Among 
the virtues of this document is the fact that 
it is the first declaration of this nature in 
the history of mankind to be subscribed 
to by a group of governments. Until then, 
all documents dealing with human rights 
were the internal declarations or acts of dif- 
ferent countries. The American declaration 
also served as a precedent for the uni- 
versal declaration signed on December 10, 
1948, and was used as one of the basic docu- 
ments for drafting the world document that 
the United Nations is about to commemor- 
ate, quite justly, as one of the most sig- 
nificant acts in history. The American dec- 
laration had the original feature of setting 
forth. the obligations of man, in addition to 
his rights. 

These principles have been incorporated in 
the inter-American system, in the form of a 
proclamation, and are guiding principles for 
the conduct of the member states. Later; 
the Declaration of Caracas in 1954, reaffirmed 
the human rights included in the Bogota 
Charter and the American Declaration, and 
at the same time maintained that they 
should be developed further. At Caracas all 
the American states were called upon to 
unite their efforts “to apply, develop, and 
perfect the above-mentioned principles, so 
that they will form the basis of firm action 
designed to attain, within a short time, the 
effective realization of the representative 
democratic system, the rule of social justice 
and security, and the economic and cultural 
cooperation essential to the mutual well<- 
being and prosperity of the peoples of the 
continent.” 

The aforegoing background shows the ine« 
terest with which these topics are discussed 
at OAS meetings, where an effort is made to 
encourage the application of the doctrines 
and the principles that it upholds, so that 
they may be perfected to the degree to which 
economic, social, and cultural progress of 
the American peoples is advanced. 


It gives me particular pleasure to talk of 
human rights on this occasion, when I have 
the honor to speak under the auspices of 
Rollins College and the Hispanic Institute, 
both outstanding for their work to promote 
inter-American culture. One of the funda- 
mental rights proclaimed by the American 
Declaration is the right to education, which 
is based, article XII says, on the principles 
of liberty, morality, dnd human solidarity. 
One of the major concerns of the OAS is the 
matter of educational planning. The Pan 
American Union is now making preparations 
for an inter-American seminar, which will be 
held in Washington this June, to study the 
overall planning of education in the Ameri- 
cas. The seminar will examine current so- 
cial, economic, and cultural conditions in 
the American countries in order to formulate 
the basic objectives of education and propose 
long-range programs. It will also serve to 
evaluate the results obtained so far, so that 
it may consider the techniques and the work 
methods needed to insurethe continuity of 
educational plans, with the changes that it 
seems advisable to introduce. ‘ 

These plans are designed, after all, to bring 
about the maximum utilization of the human 
resources available in the Americas. All the 
natural wealth and all the efforts for eco- 
nomic development have no other meaning 
than to serve human beings. There is even 
more urgent need today to encourage the 
creative abilities of man for the building of 
a better civilization, since we are living in 
a truly new world opened by the astounding 
discoveries of science and technology. Sci- 
ence and education occupy commanding 
posts, on the highest government level. The 
American nations must seek in education 
the road that will lead to the fulfillment of 
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their common destiny and their role in the 
history of mankind. 

It has been said that to educate is to train 
and condition man so that he may become 
adjusted to changing situations and better 
serve his community. We must educate 
Americans to live in the interdependent and 
unified community composed of the peoples 
of our hemisphere;and to profit to the ut- 
most from the science and technology of 
modern civilization. The utilization of nu- 
clear science for peaceful ends—a proposal 
that was made, we must recall, by President 
Eisenhower in his atoms for peace plan—is 
opening vast possibilities for the well-being 
of all peoples on earth; it will have a very 
special meaning for those who live in Amer- 
ica. The Committee of Presidential Repre- 
sentatives of the American Republies so 
understood it when, in its report of May 1957, 
it stated that this matter constitutes one of 
the most important fields for inter-American 
collaboration, and recommended that it be 
an activity in which the OAS should par- 
ticipate. The Council of the OAS has already 
taken steps to establish the Inter-American 
Nuclear Energy Commission as a consultative 
body, composed of one technical expert from 
each American Republic, to help with na- 
tional and international plans for the utili- 
zation of the atom, by making the training 
of personnel and research in nuclear science 
possible. The Pan American Union is to 
begin by studying the needs of the countries 
in this respect and looking into the possible 
information services that the OAS might 
provide. The Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization will be responsible for research 
in the field of health, and the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, for the 
application of nuclear energy to agricultural 
development. 

Educating the American peoples makes it 
necessary for us to redouble our efforts to 
train technicians, scientists, and research 
workers in all fields of knowledge. The OAS 
is about to participate in a campaign to dis- 
seminate learning, science, and technical 
training by means of 500 annual fellow- 
ships, distributed among all the American 
countries. We hope that each fellowship 
will be an investment that will benefit the 
entire community by helping to make 
knowledge—principally scientific and tech- 
nical—more widespread so as to accelerate 
the economic and social development of our 
peoples. 

We must do more than promote the edu- 
cation of the masses and combat illiteracy; 
the times demand that intelligence be dis- 
covered thus offering to the mind of man 
opportunities to reveal new scientific truths 
through basic research. 

The idea of popular education as mere ad- 
justment to the community and to social 
solidarity once led to the concept of the 
training of the common man, but today ed- 
ucation needs to be used for the training of 
the uncommon man, the one able to dis- 
cover the most complex secrets of science. 
If that is to be done, we shall have to give 
increasing support to the universities, acti- 
vate them, and provide them with labora- 
tory equipment, as was recommended by 
the Economic Conference of the OAS, held 
last year in Buenos Aires. Although 100 
percent success in such continentwide plans 
may seem too ambitious a goal, these pro- 
grams are being encouraged and furthered 
by the OAS, as far as its means will permit. 
With regional centers for research and train- 
ing; with programs of technical cooperation 
and direct technical aid; through sem- 
inars, roundtables, 


tional collaboration, we are supporting 
every effort put forth by the countries to 
raise their economic, social, or cultural 
standards. In this connection we look for- 
ward to great things from the universities 


and colleges.of the United States, because 


specialized confer- 
ences; and many other means of interna- 
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of their modern teaching methods. Florida 
is a State whose strategic position, human 
resources, and extraordinary cultural oppor- 
tunities make it particularly well fitted to 
participate in inter-American undertaking. 
Here the students from our countries find 
familiar and hospitable surroundings, with 
a sizable proportion of the population 
Latin American in origin and an integral 
part of the community of this magnificent 
peninsula. European culture and civiliza- 
tion in what is now United States territory 
were introduced with the conquest of FPlor- 
ida by the Spaniards, who bequeathed us 
its beautiful name, so redolent of a living 
garden. I am certain that in the future 
Florida, whose destiny and progress are as- 
sured, will continue to be, as it has been, in 
the past, a point from which sympathy 
with and friendship for the peoples of Latin 
America have always radiated. 

We recaW here with admiration, the work 
of those settlers who brought, with the 
Spanish language, the first church and the 
first school to the United States; but we 
also look today with admiration on the 
gigantic modern civilization of the State of 
Florida, which has placed in the service 
of democracy the cultural gains of human 


progress. 





Rate Increase and a New Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the April 4 edition of thé 
Greenville, S. C., News, entitled “Rate 
Increase and a New Post Office.” 

The Greenville News agrees with me 
and supports my contention that the 
Postmaster General has no right or au- 
thority to attempt to tie new post-office 
construction projects in with the 5-cent 
stamp he is advocating, or with any 
other postal revenues. 

The Post Office Department can spend 
on new buildings only what Congress 
appropriates to it and all revenues the 
Post Office Department collects from 
sales of stamps go directly to the gen- 
eral treasury. Obviously postal rates 
and new buildings have no connection. 

I desire to see new post offices and 
new Federal buildings in every com- 
munity in South Carolina where they 
are needed. So does the Greenville 
News. But the issue of a postal-rate in- 
crease has nothing to do with the need 
of post-office buildings. 

I ask that this editorial from the 
Greenville News be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I believe it is 
worthwhile reading for all who are in- 
terested in the issue of postal rates. £ 
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years ago and the city and the surrounding 
area served by carrier delivery from the Office 
have simply outgrown it. ™ 

From time to time, Postmaster C. C. With. 
ington has sought additional space for the 
storage and processing of mail. The 
of the volume of incoming and outgoing maj 
during the last decade or two is am 

Likewise, the Federal offices housed in the 
building have reached the point of serious 
crowding. 

But we agree with Senator OLIN D. Jony. 
STON that the erection of @ new post office 
building here, as badly as it is needed, along 
with others mentioned for this and othe; 
States, should not be tied to a postal raze 
increase. J 

Perhaps Postmaster General Arthur Sum. 
merfield didn’t exactly intend it that way 
when he announced that the Post Office De. 
partment would consider building new post 
offices in Greenville and in other places, if 
Congress would approve the 5-cent rate for 
out-of-town first-class letters and other 
increases now pending. 

The Postmaster General long has shown 
concern over the fact that his Department 
is operating some hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the red each year. He has repeat. 
edly suggested rate increases and has asked 
funds for modernization and for research 
into better and faster methods of ha 
the mails in the interest of speed and greater 
efficiency. 

Likewise, salary increases have been fe 
quested for postal employees, who have gone 
a long time without a raise. This, too, has 
been for some reason tied to the proposed 
increases in rates. 

However, it must be realized that an in. 
crease in rates will not automatically result 
in more funds for the Post Office Department 
for any purpose. As Senator JoHNsrTow 
pointed.out, all postal receipts go directly 
into the Federal Treasury, and the Post Office 
Department can spend only what Congress 
appropriates to it. It has no earmarked 
funds, as do some State institutions and 
departments in South Carolina. 

Thus it is obvious that, even with the rate 
increase, whether any new post office build- 
ings were erected would depend on whether 
Congress saw fit to appropriate the funds, 

We cite these facts not to undercut the 
Postmaster General’s proposal, but to make 
plain what must take place before Greenville 
or any other city can hope for a new post 
Office. 

As a matter of fact, since the administfa- 
tion and Congress seem to be intent on mak- 
ing jobs and boosting the economy by Gov- 
ernment projects, we can think of no better 
way to do it than by building needed postal 
facilities and doing what is necessary 
improve the mail service. 

But the issue of a rate increase is some- 
thing apart and somewhat incidental. 


? 


The Image of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 





There being no objection, the editorial / IN THE SENATE OF THE-UNITED STATES 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, ..., 


as follows:. 
RaTE INCREASE AND A New Post OFfrice 


one who makes frequent use of the place and, 
especially, those who have been behind the 
public area and have seen the crowding of 
mail and workers can testify. 5 


While it still appears to be in good condi« of Rabbi Adler’s address be printed in 
tion ‘as buildings go, it was erected many Appendix of the Recorp, 


Greenville needs a new post office, as any- - —— -meeatiyy Boe ane aa or 

address to the Congregation 

Zedek in Detroit, Mich. | 
T ask unanimous consent that the text . 
: 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 ; 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, of 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

THE IMaGE OF AMERICA 
(address by Rabbi Morris Adler before the 
Congregation Shaarey Zedek, Detroit, Mich.) 


This is a day that has a special significance 
in the calendar of the American people. It 
marks the anniversary of the birth of one of 
the great spirits of American history; one 
who is high in the ranks of its Founding 
Fathers; one who served it in peace and in 
war and whose memory has been an abiding 
inspiration. I am sure that in many places 
the minds of Americans will turn to George 
Washington and perhaps in thinking of his 

¢t contribution and his interesting per- 
sonality, they will also think of the years of 
development, of change and of movement 
that separate us from him. They will think 
of some of the ideals that beat high in his 
mind and how he and that dedicated and 
select group of men wanted to build upon 
this continent something more than another 
nation; something more than an empire upon 
which may fall the mantle ef glory and 
power. This, for them and the people they 
represented, was to be a new world, a new 
world in all of the comprehensive meaning 
of that term; a new world in that it would 
bring @ renewal to the human spirit, a re- 
newal of faith and courage, a renewal that 
would go forth on expanding waves and touch 
every shore throughout the world. In the 


' minds of many of those who laid the founda- 


tions for our country there was the thought 
of building a shrine, not simply a place of 
worship and of prayer but a society that will 
serve as a shrine of all that is sacred, of all 
that is basic to human life at its noblest. 
And the image that they have had of America 
has been one of the most powerful influences 
in the shaping of American thought and the 
mentality of American men and women. We 
sometimes speak of it as the American 
dream—the American way of life—the Amer- 
ican promise, for deeply imbedded in the very 
cornerstone of this Republie was the great 
aspiration to make of America a society in 
which shall be incorporated high values and 
noble ideals. This image must not be lost. 
This image of America as something more 
than a great and rich continent whose nat- 
ural resources will never eompletely be 
tapped. This image of America as something 
more than a land of power and wealth, must 
be cherished by the America of our day. One 
of the problems we face is that Americans no 


‘longer see this image of themselves and of 


their country with vividness and with conse- 
crated loyalty. Another pathetie fact is that 
the image of America is misunderstood; that 
where you go throughout the world the pic- 
ture which impresses itself upon the minds 
of a people when the word “America” is men- 
tioned, and it is mentioned everywhere, is an 
image that is false to the truth; that distorts 
and perverts our original concepts and com- 
pletely misunderstands our purposes. In 
many places of the world, Ameriea is thought 
of as a land devoted to pleasure. It is true 
that probably in no other country today, and 
certainly in no empire of the past, has the 
industry of entertaining People been so fun- 
damental to the entire economy of the 
country. Thousands and thousands of people 
follow a career which has no other objective 
than to bring to you and to me momentary 
Telaxation, to evoke from us @ smile and 


can express and communicate; in no other 
Place is the entertainer on such a high social 
; in no other place is 
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names become household words and many 
young people go te sleep with dreams of 
emulating those who are our most famous 
and highest earning entertainers. But 
America is much more than television pro- 
grams, than movies, than theaters, than that 
entire round of entertainment to organize 
which we have exercised so much ingenuity 
and invested so much money. And they who 
think of America only in terms of Hollywood, 
of large screens, of new devices to make the 
pictures more vivid, do not understand 
America. Perhaps the fault is to some extent 
our own; that we who have been able to 
manufacture and sell every other kind of 
product—we who have been able to persuade 
millions of new customers—we who have 
been ingenious in opening new markets and 
creating and stimulating new demands and 
new needs have been entirely inadequate in 
advertising to the world what America stands 
for and to millions and millions of people 
America is pleasure, America is movies, 
America is television, America is Hollywood. 

In some places America is regarded as the 
symbol of power. What distinguishes us in 
the eyes of too many countries is that we 
have great resources; that we probably have 
the largest budget in the history of the world 
for any one country; that we have the re- 
sources and the factories and the plants and 
the power to develop those armaments which 
matter most in an atomic and nuclear age. 
Every visitor to this country is impressed 
with our comforts and our luxuries, with the 
high standard of living attained by millions 
and millions of humble people. They go back 
speaking of our assembly lines, of our sky- 
scrapers, of our government with its mani- 
fold and ramified bureaus, of pur easy spend- 
ing, and of many other things. And so 
throughout the world there has arisen a pic- 
ture of America as a kind of storehouse of 
power, as a dynamo that can exercise great 
power and that is blessed with untold wealth. 
It is true that we are a country of power. No 
one can fly from here to the west coast and 
not be impressed by the riches which God 
has bestowed upon us, by the infinite variety 
of this continent, by the unimaginable re- 
sources with which it has been dowered, by 
the wealth of this country. One who has 
traveled in America and has:traveled any- 
where else comes back with a new sense of 
appreciation that what are necessities for us 
are wild and undreamed of luxuries for mil- 
lions of people elsewhere. But is this all that 
America is? Is America only plants and fac- 
tories, muscles and biceps and power? Is 
it not important that America understand 
and that the world understand that our 
power is only an instrument, that beyond the 
power and beyond oureproductivity and be- 
yond our factories and our granaries and our 
plants, there is a purpose which we want 
to serve. For the symbol of America is not a 
plant—it’s a shrine and we must never for- 
get it. : 

And there are people in many places who 
regard America as something primitive for 
we're so young. How many centuries have 
elapsed since George Washington? In a 
world where there are countries that trace 
back their history for 10 and 15 centuries, we 
appear in some of the parts of the world, the 
cultivated parts of the world, as a kind of 
brash and unpredictable adolescent, as a 
country that has a surface cleverness, a 
superficial ingenuity but that hasn’t struck 
deep roots in experience, that hasn’t ma- 
tured, that hasn’t developed a culture that is 
redolent with the ripe wisdom of ages. We’re 
somewhat primitive, powerful, vigorous, cu- 
rious, enterprising, yes—but also youthful, 
childish. Read some of the estimates of 
American culture and you will find they are 
not treating us as if we were an adult and 
mature people. A century ago one of the 
great poets of America wrote about a cer- 
tain condescension on the part of 
when they think of America and that con- 
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descension has not dissolved entirely. We 
are looked upon and sometimes we look upon 
ourselves as being bereft of maturity, of that 
assurance that comes from having lived long 
and on intimate terms with time and with 
destiny. Consequently in parts of the world 
our proposals, our books, our thoughts, our 
ideas, our procedures are not given attention 
and profound respect because we are so 
youthful. We came into being only the other 
day. Relations with other nations are only.2 
recent innovation in our history. We're 
youthful. We have not yet learned the deep- 
est wisdom of life. 

To overcome this image, it seems to me we 
Americans must begin to live more con- 
sciously than we have been doing—in terms 
of the true image of America. And what is 
that image? May I describe it very briefly? 
First America began with a revolt—the most 
important single event in our early history, 
the event which preceded our organizing 
into a Nation was a revolution. We began 
with a revolution. We began by rebelling 
against tyranny. We began by opposing the 
inherited and entrenched privileges of royalty 
and the aristocratic class which it supported. 
We began with a fight—a fight against op- 
pression and the whole world must know that 
that Revolution of 1776 has not yet ended in 
1958; that there is still in the American 
spirit. and outlook, a rebelliousness against 
all tyranny; a revolt against any shiek or 
monarch or president or dictator who 
abridges the inalienable rights of people; 
who curtails their freedom; who deprives 
them of those freedoms and liberties which 
were meant for every human being who 
draws breath. What it would mean, to the 
undecided and uncommitted portions of the 
world if in their negotiations with us they 
recognized that we are not only a country of 
power but that we are a country of revolu- 
tion. What America represents is not simply 
an army but a system of ideas, a system of 
values, a system of convictions which will 
ultimately spell the doom of every oppressor, 
of every tyrant, of every czar, of every dicta- 
tor anywhere. How millions of little people 
hungering for nothing more than the sun- 
light, freedom and humble opportunities, 
would be heartened if they saw America not 
only as a country with millions and billions 
of dollars in trade, but as a country that is 
the eternal opponent, the everlasting adver- 
sary of all dictatorship, of all tyranny. We 
are not only a people whose history began 
with a revolt—we are a people that began 
with diversity. We are a people of pluralism 
from the very first moment. We never be- 
longed to any one race. We were never 
dominated by any one established church. 
We stood for diversity, and we say to every 
country that if you select any one group 
and make them the bearers of your tradition, 
the blueblood aristocracy then you have in 
America an opponent; for we in our country 
have a replica of all humanity—all the blood- 
streams in the world flow in the citizens of 
America. All the shrines and altars of the 
world are to be found in the synagogues and 
the churches and the temples of America. 
All the pigmentations of the world, brown 
and red and yellow and black and white— 
they're all to be found here. Every ethnic 
strain, every nationality, every human back- 
ground has its representative here and none 
is dominant and none is supreme by virtue 
of itsrace. To be sure we haven’t completely 
implemented that characteristic of the 
American shrine, but we say to all the 
colored people everywhere, to the brown and 
the yellow races that have not yet known 
freedom, America means diversity; America 
means a freedom that is shared by and dis- 
tributed among all peoples regardless of ap- 
pearance or race or color. What it would do 
to fortify and uplift the spirits of the world 
if they saw America as the shrine of equality, 
the equality of those who differ in every basic 
respect except in their common humanity. 
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And lastly, America is promise. It’s a 
phrase that Archibald MacLeish, the poet, 
used not so long ago in one of his books. 
America is promise. We here in America 
are engaged in an unfinished enterprise. 
Ours is an experiment that will never be 
completed. We shall never come to a rest 
and say, “all frontiers are closed, all oppor- 
tunities have been explored, everything that 
had to be done has been terminated and 
concluded.” America is promise. America 
says to the world, mankind never stops at 
one level. Beyond the present there is an- 
other horizon. Beyond our attainment. to- 
day there is a beckoning tomorrow and 
beyond the twilight and the darkness there 
is a dawn. If there is anyone character- 
istic of a free society, it is that it never 
stops in its tracks—that, it keeps search- 
ing. People of the world have faith. 
America is not something that comes to 
you with finished products. America is not 
only a country that has a past—it’s a coun- 
try that comes with promise. When Walt 
Whitman published that remarkable and 
unforgettable book Leaves of Grass, he sent 
a copy to Ralph Waldo Emerson whom he 
so greatly revered and he wrote to him, 
“Master, I-am a man of great faith. Master, 
we have not come through centuries of caste, 
of heroism, of fables of oppression in order 
to halt at this point in this land. The 
American people will never halt. Always it 
will seek to extend our freedoms, to deepen 
them; always it will desire to stimulate the 
search for truth and more truth so that the 
errors of yesteryear shall not be perpetu- 
ated in the orthodoxes of tomorrow.” This 
is America—a society ever on the march; 
a society that never becomes reactionary 
and bogged down by inertia and habit until 
it is paralyzed and cannot move. The 
American people, like the human mind and 
the human spirit ever moves—moves on- 
ward, and this dynamic quality of America 
is not exhausted in developing new engines, 
devising new machines and new methods of 
production and administration. This dy- 
namism is the dynamism that will give the 
American people no rest until all humanity 
has moved forward to a new and higher 
plane on its torturous process of develop- 
ment and history. This is the shrine of 
America, and we could do no better in ob- 
serving the birthday of George Washington, 
@ name so precious to us as Americans, than 
by recapturing for ourselves this image of 
the shrine that he and his associates wanted 
to build; a shrine of rebellion and revolt 
against all oppression; a shrine of respect 
for all humanity, independent of color, or 
race or background; a shrine that looks for- 
ward to the morrow—that sees today only 
as the promise of a better, a richer, a hap- 
pier tomorrow. If we could live in terms 
of this shrine, there would be built in many 
other places smaller shrines emulating ours 
and there would be eradicated from the 
minds of misguided people their misconcep- 
tions about America and they would see 
us as we ourselves see us. In the fulfillment 
of an ancient phrase that we read today in 
Hebrew Scriptures “and they shall build 
unto Me a-sanctuary and I will surely abide 
in their midst,” then shall we have built 
unto God a sanctuary and He will surely 
abide in our midst. 

Amen, 








Dulles’ Dedication to Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 

article by the senior Senator from Mass- 

achusetts entitled “Dulles’ Dedication to 

Nation.” This article appeared in the 

Washington Evening Star on April 9, 

1958. I subscribe heartily to the state- 

ments contained in the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DULLES’ DEDICATION TO NATION—SECRETARY’S 
STEADFASTNESS Is CALLED BENEFIT TO UNITED 
STATES AND OBSTACLE TO FOE 

(By LE&verRETT SALTONSTALL, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is another in the 
statesmen’s series of columns being written 
by distinguished personages in the Govern- 
ment, national affairs, business and the mili- 
tary for Thomas L. Stokes, who is seriously 
ill.) 

I am glad to have this opportunity to 


pinch hit for one of America’s best-liked, 


columnists, Tom Stokes. I have always had 
respect for his integrity, although frequently 
we are at opposite poles in our thinking on 
current issues. 

Since the beginning of our Nation, courage 
and fortitude have been hallmarks of Amer- 
ica and the American way of life. Our cities, 
towns and farms were carved out of a wilder- 
ness; our Government was created out of a 
fight for freedom. 

We have had to have strong leaders to 
guide us during the growth of our Nation. 
Courage and determination are, therefore, 
among the most priceless qualities of our 
heritage and of those who serve our country. 
These qualities have very much distin- 
guished our present Seeretary of State. 

The primary duty of a Secretary of State 
is to advance the interests of our country 
around the world, protect American citizens 
and their interests in other countries and 
to do his utmost to keep peace. Secretary 
John Foster Dulles has done just that. 

He has always worked primarily to promote 
the security of the United States and the 
cause of peace. He has indeed devoted his 
entire life to advancing the interests of our 
Nation in international affairs. Without his 
guidance of these tremendous international 
problems, we might well have suffered many 
more setbacks and achieved much less in our 
cold war struggles. 

President Eisenhower's policies with Mr. 
Dulles’ advice and guidance have kept us out 
of war without sacrificing our principles and 
without compromising the objectives which 
we seek. Although from day to day we can- 
not be sure that we are free from the threat 
of aggression, we have maintained under this 
leadership peace without compromise. 

But whether we agree with Mr. Dulles’ pol- 
icies or not, I think all of us must agree on 
one thing—he has been determined in his 
beliefs, steadfast in his devotion to America’s 
peaceful objectives. He has stood firm for 
the principles he knows to be in the best 
interests of the United States. 


He has been bitterly attacked here at home 
by those who disagree with his handling of 
our international problems. At one time he 
was sharply criticized for his statement that 
our Nation was on the brink of war; yet at 
the same time he is criticized for giving way 
in the face of the Communist aggression. 

He is attacked for failing to inject any 
daring new ideas into our foreign policy, yet 
he is criticized for his personal visits with 
heads of state all over the world—a Dulles 
innovation. He is attacked for refusing to 
accede to the futile gestures offered by the 
Russians with respect to a summit confer- 
ence; he is criticized for not being more 
vigorous in demanding the return of Ameri- 
can citizens held by the Communists and in 
the same breath he has been criticized for 
not permitting Americans to travel in those 
areas where the Communists have been 
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known to seize visitors from the Westen 
World. . 

His steadfastness in the face of bitter a 
tacks has repeatedly paid off in ad 
United States interests throughout th» 
world. He stood fast when the last 
hold of Nationalist China stood in the 
shadow of the Communist tyrant— 
was saved. His firmness in the face of the: 
crises in Vietnam and the Middle East has 
proved to be insurmountable to the Com. 
munists. 

The recent SEATO meetings in Mani, — 
have indicated an unusual singleness of pur- 
pose among its member nations. After the 
first day of meetings, when-all of the speak. 
ers joined to voice a common anti-Com. 
munist purpose, the Soviets renewed their 
propaganda barrage against Mr. Dulles. 

These characteristics of Mr. Dulles have 
been particularly manifest in his stand on 
the Russian urgings for a summit m 
He has been firm in his insistence that ajj 
preparatory steps must be concluded before 
any such conference is held. : 

He and the President want to insure that 
a summit conference has a chance for rea] 
progress toward the achievement of world 
peace and that it is not merely a spectacular 
vehicle for Communist propaganda. At the 
same time we certainly will not close 
avenue, no matter how difficult the task may 
be, to achieve world peace. But we must not 
be deluded into a summit conference which 
because of lack of adequate preparation can 
only result in an opportunity for increased 
Russian propaganda. 

Mr. Dulles has negotiated more with the 
Russians than has any other living Ameri- 
can. Thus his judgment as to the condi- 
tions under which negotiations will best 
serve the interests of the free world is of 
utmost importance, not alone to us but also 
to our allies. 

Since the retirement of Winston Churchill, 
Mr. Dulles has become the No. 1 target of 
Communist attacks. More propaganda has 
been directed against him by the Soviets 
than against any other living person. 

This is a tribute to his courage and to his 
effectiveness as a negotiator with the Rus- 
sians during the past decade; his only sin is 
his dedication to America and the principles 
we stand for. For this I commend him; he 
deserves the support of all Americans. 

I thank Tom Stokes for the opportunity 
to say these few words. Let us hope he is 
back with us soon. 





Citation for Cervantes Medal Awarded to 
Hon. Spessard L. Holland, of Florida 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS ~ 


OF FLORIDA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
earlier today my senior colleague had 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address by the distinguished Secre- 
tary General of the Organization of 
American States, delivered at a special 
convocation of Rollins College, observing 
the 25th anniversary of the Hispanic In- 
stitute of Florida. With his character- 
istic modesty, my distinguished colleague 
declined to mention the fact that at this 
April 13 meeting of the Hispanic Insti- 
tue of Florida, the Senior Senator Se 
Florida was awarded the Ce eo 
Medal in recognition of and gratitude 






for his outstanding service in behalf of 
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atin America, his own State of Florida, 
and his Nation. I was most pleased 
when I learned that the Cervantes Medal 
was to be presented to my distinguished 
colleague, for it is indeed a high honor 
and a much-deserved tribute to his pub- 
service. 

Sarr. resident, I think it ‘appropriate 
to have preserved in the Recorp the ci- 
tation for the Cervantes Medal awarded 
to Senator SPEssaRD L, HOLLAND, at Rol- 
lins College, April 13, 1958, by the His- 
panic Institute of Florida, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have the citation 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor. 
There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: Zs 

orration FoR CERVANTES MEDAL AWARDED TO 

SenaTorR SPEsSARD L. HOLLAND AT ROLLINS 

CoLLEGE, APRIL 13, 1958, BY THE HISPANIC 

INSTITUTE OF FLORIDA 

Today marks the 25th anniversary of the 
Hispanic Institute of Florida. As you know, 
the purpose of the institute is to create and 
encourage interest in the Hispanic world 
and to promote a better understanding and 
cooperation among the Americas. 

One of the first actions taken by the direc- 
tors of the institute was the establishment 
of the Cervantes Medal. It was designed by 
one of its members, Emilio Carles, and 
financed by another member, Mrs. Sanford 
Bissell, who always, until her death, kept an 
active interest in the institute. 

The purpose of the Hispanic Medal is to 
recognize outstanding achievement in the 
Hispanic field. In the past 25 years the med- 
al has been awarded mostly for outstanding 
contributions in the field of art and letters. 
Recently we also have honored men and 
women whose contributions have been that 
of public service and unselfish devotion. 
This year the medal committee has decided 
to mark the quarter of a century of the in- 
stitute by awarding two medals. 

It is our good fortune today to award the 
Cervantes Medal to a native son, educated in 


Florida and honored by every institution of 


learning in the State. He has served his na- 
tive State as a lawyer, judge, governor, and 
as a member of civic and social organiza- 
tions, holding important executive positions 
and discharging his duties honestly, effi- 
ciently, and as a true southern gentleman. 
Since 1946 he has represented his State in 
the Senate of the United States. It is in 
this connection that his services have proven 
invaluable to foster and advance the cause 
of pan Americanism. It is because of his 
zeal and effective work in discharging his 
duties as a member of special committees, 
delegations, and numerous contacts with 
Latin American countries that the institute 
today wants to honor him and recognize the 
splendid work he has done and all he has 
accomplished. ; 
Tn 1950, as a member of a Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture, he was responsible 
for the successful campaign to eradicate the 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico, In 1952 
he served as our congressional representative 
to the meeting of our Pan-American High- 
way Congress in Mexico. In 1954 he went to 
Caracas as an official observer to’ the Third 
Pan-American Highway Congress where he 
Teceived an award for his work in the devel- 
opment of the Inter-American Highway. In 
955 he was a member of the United States 
Gelegation to attend the dedication of two 
new links of the Inter-American Highway. 
In 1957 he was able to secure an appropri- 
of $750,000 to start on the high-level 
across the south end of the Panama 


Canal. This bridge will be the final link in 


the Inter-American Highway. He has as- 
fisted Colomb 


ia and Ecuador to secure 
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much-needed loans from the Export-Import 
Bank 


In 1941 he received the degree of doctor of 
laws from Rollins College, and in 1944 he was 
the principal speaker at the dedication of 
Casa Iberia, the inter-American center of 
Rollins, his alma mater. 

We are, therefore, today Only paying a just 
debt of gratitude to him by recognizing the 
splendid work he has done for Latin Amer- 
ica, his own State of Florida, and his 
country. 

It is‘ obvious, I am sure, by now, and ev- 
eryone is conscious of the fact that the man 
that so justly deserves the. distinction the 
institute is conferring on him is our own 
fellow citizen, the dedicated and unselfish 
public servant, and to many of us our very 
much esteemed friend, the Honorable Sprres- 
SaRD L. HOLLAND, senior Senator of Florida. 





Catching a Minnow—Ignoring a Whale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous’ consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the REcorp a news re-- 


lease and letter to the Attorney General, 
commenting on the Department of Jus- 
tice’s recently announced case concern- 
ing alleged illegal pricing practices by 


automobile dealers in the District of 


Columbia. 

In my view, proceeding against the 
dealers, while apparently ignoring the 
manufacturers, is unusual, to say the 
least. 

There being no objection, news release 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Estes KeErauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, today asked the Department of 
Justice to consider an inquiry into possible 
violations of the antitrust laws by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., to accompany its recently 
announced case into alleged illegal pricing 
practices by automobile dealers ih the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In proceeding against the local dealers and 
neglecting General Motors, remarked Senator 
KEFAvUVER, the Department is trying “to catch 
a’ minnow while ignoring a whale.” 

In a letter to Attorney General William P. 
Rogers, dated April 9, the Tennessee Senator 
made clear that he was not questioning the 
propriety of the Department in launching 
@ case against the auto dealers for possible 
conspiracy to impose a trading pack giving 
the buyer the impression of a trade-in allow- 
ance. 

The Senator noted that at recent hearings 
by the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, of which he is chairman, a dealer stated 
that auto dealers were captive. Other evi- 
dence indicated wholesale auto prices are 
at an alltime high, with comparative models 
similar in price. 

“In view of this information,” he noted, 
“to proceed against dealers without investi- 
gating the activities of the automotive manu- 
facturers appears to be an oversight.” He 
added, “I should think that the Department 
of Justice..would be vitally interested in 
determining whether or not the prices of 
the automotive industry are the result of 
competition or the result of monopolistic 
influences.” 


\ 
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Referring to trade figures, Senator Kr- 
FAUVER pointed to the remarkable increase 
in General Motors share of total auto pro- 
duction from 46.5 percent in the first quar- 
ter of 1957 to 55.9 percent in the first quarter 
of 1958. “Does it not bring General Motors’ 
share of the total market perilously close to 
that percentage indicated as doubtful in 
and of itself?” he asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 

Senator Keravuver cited a number of in- 
stances of General Motors’ conduct and 
activities on the b@sis of which he asked 
the Department whether it did not now have 
sufficient evidence of abuses to justify ex- 
ploration. He referred to General Motors’ 
manufacture of diversified products, alleged 
coercion of its dealers to use General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., loans to customers report- 
edly resulting in purchases of cars, sale of 
parts to franchised dealers, the relationship 
between GMAC and General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corp., and possibly subsidy of some 
GM divisions by others. 

He also emphasized that President Harlow 
Curtice had told -the subcommittee that 
General Motors sets the price of its cars 
high enough to guarantee a return of 15 per- 
cent to 20 percent after taxes. “How can 
such a practice by General Motors be recon- 
ciled with competitive behavior?” he asked. 

In view of the material cited in the letter, 
and other facts which the Department un- 
doubtedly has available, the Senator asked 
Mr. Rogers: “Would it not be appropriate 
for you to consider accompanying the recent 
case against the dealers under section 1 of 
the Sherman Act with a contemporaneous 
case against General.Motors under section 2 
of the act?” 

Senator Keravuver stressed he was making 
this request as an individual, and does not 
know the views of other subcommittee mem- 
bers on this subject. Hearings into admin- 
istered prices in the auto industry are 
scheduled to be resumed April 29. 

The text of the letter follows: 


APRIL 9, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. RoGErs, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rocers: I recently noted in the 
press that the Department of Justice is 
launching a case against automobile dealers 
in the District of Columbia. It is reported 
that the case involves alleged practices by 
local dealers of concertedly adding to the 
manufacturer’s list price a “trading pack” 
which enables the dealers to give the buyer 
the impression of a generous but partially 
fictitious trade-in allowance. 

If these automobile dealers have in fact 
conspired among themselves to impose these 
“packs,” they have, of course, been engaging 
in an outright conspiracy in restraint of 
trade and in violation of section 1 of the 
Sherman Act. Obviously, effective enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws demands that such 
a@ practice be terminated. Without in any 
way questioning the propriety of the action 
against these dealers, in reading this an- 
nouncement I could not help but wonder 
if the Department was not seining for min- 
nows when it should be fishing fof a whale. 

During the recent hearings on administered 
prices in the automotive industry before the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, the 
statement was made that dealers in the 
automotive industry are not free, but cap- 
tive. Evidence also shows that automobiles 
are priced wholesale at an alltime high, with 
comparative models substantially similar. 
In view of this information, to proceed 
against dealers without investigating the 
activities of the automotive manufacturers 
appears to be an oversight. 

As 1 in every 7 Americans gainfully em- 
ployed are, directly or indirectly, attributable 
to the automotive industry, the actions of; 
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the members of this industry bear close 
scrutiny. I should think that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would be vitally interested in 
determining whether or not the prices of the 
automotive industry are the result of com- 
petition or the result of monopolistic influ- 
ences. 

I assume that the transcripts of the hear- 
ings on administered prices in the automo- 
tive industry have been brought to your at- 
tention. It is my understanding that such 
transcripts have been made available to the 
antitrust division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Without prejudging these hearings, I 
was impressed with much of the data and 
information that was presented Jearing upon 
the question of monopoly. 

According to figures published in Automo- 
tive News of March 31, 1958, General Motors 
has increased its share of total United States 
production of passenger cars from 46.5 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1957 to 55.9 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1958. This is a 
remarkable increase in the short span of 1 
year. Does it not bring General Motors’ 
share of the total market perilously close to 
that percentage indicated as doubtful, in 
and of itself, as stated in United States v. 
Aluminum Company of America (148 F. 2d 
416)? 

I am fully aware that where size alone is 
not sufficient to prove a violation of section 
2 of the Sherman Act, a showing of abuse of 
power is required. However, in reading the 
decisions in the Alcoa case, supra, and 
American Tobacco Company v. United States 
(328 U. S. 781), I am impressed with the fact 
that but little proof of abuse is sufficient. In 
view of the judicially determined dominate 
position in the auto industry held by Gen- 
eral Motors, it can be held legally respon- 
sible for a very high standard of conduct. 
United States v. General Motors Corp. (121 
F. 2d 376; cert. den. 314 U. S. 618). 

It is well known that General Motors is 
engaged in the manufacture of a diversified 
line of products. In fact, it was shown dur- 
ing the recent pricing hearings that Gen- 
eral Motors is among the first 4 producers in 
some 30 manufacturing industries. Al- 
though diversification is not illegal, never- 
theless when it is coupled with tying or 
other coercive devices, such practices have 
been violative of law. The General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. case, supra, is an import- 
ant illustration. The coercion by General 
Motors of its dealers by forcing them to use 
GMAC was a violation of the Sherman Act. 
The National City Lines case is another ex- 
ample. The offense here was forced reci- 
procity. General Motors loaned money to 
National City in return for which it received 
automotive trade. U. S. v. National City Lines 
(186 F. 2d 562). The recent du Pont-General 
Motors case is another illustration. U. S. v. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., et al. (353 
U. S. 586). The reciprocity in this case was 
mutually beneficial to both parties. 

Quite apart from the Department’s action 
against the dealers, does not the Depart- 
ment now have sufficient evidence of abuses 
by General Motors to justify exploration? 
Would it not be productive to examine close- 
ly whether General Motors by the practice 
of reciprocity is not forcing sales of its 
products in return for loan of capital or 
purchases? During the recent hearings, Mr. 
Harlow Curtice conceded that General Mo- 
tors had made loans of capital to several 
of its suppliers. 

Would it not also be productive to exam- 
ine the full line forcing or tying practices 
of General Motors with respect to its dealers 
to determine how much freedom its fran- 
chised dealers have in selecting the parts 
that they might handle? 

Would it not also be productive to examine 
whether or not General Motors is forcing 
its dealers to handle its own products ex- 
clusively? In this respect, should not an 
investigation be made into the relationship 
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between General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
and General Exchange Insurance Corp.? 
Does GMAC require insurance with GEIC? 
Does GEIC require that repairs.be made in 
the shops of General Motors’ dealers and, 
if so, can other parts other than General 
Motors be used? 

As General Motors does not make public 
figures on the profitability of its various divi- 
sions, should not an investigation be made of 
whether some divisions are wholly or partly 
subsidized by others? An examination of 
such data is of the very essence in order to 
determine whether or not the conglomerate 
economic strength of General Motors is being 
brought to bear selectively in any divisional 
field or industry. 

During the course of Mr. Harlow Curtice’s 
testimony before the subcommittee, he also 
stated that General Motors, in establishing 
its auomotive prices can and does establish 
the price of automobiles sufficiently high to 
guarantee a return of 15 percent to 20 per- 
cent profits, after taxes. How can such a 
practice by General Motors be reconciled with 
competitive behavior? 

In view of the foregoing, and other facts 
which should be available to the Department, 
would it not be appropriate for you to con- 
sider accompanying the recent case against 
the dealers under section 1 of the Sherman 
Act with a contemporaneous case against 
General Motors under section 2 of that act? 
The record of the recent hearings held be- 
fore the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, as well as the hearings ‘held before 
the same subcommittee in 1955, leave little 
doubt in my mind other than the hard core 
of the monopoly problem in the automotive 
industry is the concentration of production 
held by the Big Three of that industry, and 
by General Motors in particular. 

In the general context of trying to preserve 
competition and prevent monopoly, for the 
Department to attack the dealers while neg- 
lecting General Motors is, as I stated, to catch 
a minnow while ignoring a whale. : 

Alhough I am chairman of the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, I have made 
no attempt to ascertain the views of the 
other members of this subcommitee on the 
subject matter of this letter. I have taken 
this course principally because the subcom- 
mittee has not as yet completed its study of 
administered prices in the automotive indus- 
try. 





Sincerely, 
EsTES KEFAUVER. 
The ILO Conference on Mining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a report 
on the ILO Conference on Mining pre- 
pared by Kenneth C. Kellar and Denison 
Kitchel. Mr. Kitchel is a resident of 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ILO ConFERENCE ON MINING 
(A report by Kenneth C. Kellar and 
Denison Kitchel) 

Having attended an International Labor 

Organization conference at Geneva, Switzer- 


April 15 


land, we are convinced that Alice’s Adven. 
tures in Wonderland were dull in compari 
We are also convinced that continued 
ticipation in the ILO by the United States 
is not in the best national interest. 

The conference to which we were accredited 


as United States employer delegates was of. - 


ficially entitled the “Tripartite Technicaj 
Meeting on Mines Other Than Coal Mines" 
Convened by the governing body of the 110, 
the 2 weeks meeting (November 25—December 
7, 1957) was ostensibly called for the purpose 
of discussing problems of labor-man 
relations common to the mining ind 

of the 25 nations which participated. Bach 
delegation consisted of 2 employer delegates, 
2 worker delegates and 2 government dele. 
gates. Of the Communist nations, Russia 
and Yugoslavia were represented. 

There were four items on the agenda for 
the meeting: . 

1. Social problems arising in mines. other 
than coal mines. 

2. Accident prevention in mines other 
than coal mines. 

3. Machinery for wage fixing and wage 
protection in mines other than coal mines, 

4. Industrial relations in mines other than 
coal mines. 

In advance of the meeting, the permanent 
staff of the ILO had prepared reports on 
each of these items and sent them to the 
prospective delegates. 

The first item, social problems, obviously 
opened the door to every conceivable and 
irrelevant topic from childbirth to cemetery 
accommodations. ‘Fhese social problems 
were discussed by means of prepared 
speeches delivered by almost every delegate 
to the conference at plenary -sessions held 
throughout the 2 weeks period. Captives of 
the permanent staff of the ILO, we heard 
speech after speech condemning employers 
as a class for their ruthless exploitation of 
the working man. We heard speech after 
speech extolling the virtues of governmental 
regulation and intervention in all phases of 
labor-management relations. We heard 
speech after speech describing the wonder- 
ful freedoms vouchsafed to the workers in 
Communist countries. And, of course, we 
heard-speech after speech praising the great 
work of the ILO, 

-The other three items on the agenda were 


referred to subcommittees. In this subcom-. 


mittee framework lay the possibility that we 
would actually have the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and discuss mutual problems 
with the delegates from other nations. But 
here, again, under the rigid direction of the 
ILO permanent staff, discussion was reduced 
to a minimum and the production of em- 
bryonic international legislation quickly be- 
came the major activity of the subcommit- 
tees. Almost at the very outset and as if 
from out of the blue, there appeared on the 
desk of each subcommittee member a com- 
plete draft of a resolution prescribing im 
detail the principles, rules, and regulations 
which should govern all phases of the sub- 
ject matter under discussion. . From then on 
the discussion consisted of voting on these 
specific proposals, obviously prepared well 
in advance of the conference by the perma- 
nent staff, acting as the handmaiden of the 
leftwing international trade unions. 

The final day of the conference found Us 
unwittingly convened as an international 
parliament. For 7 consecutive hours we 
were maneuvered through the labyrinths of 
legislative chicanery to produce the end 


wrestling for centuries. 
We can report that the United States m- 
ployer delegates to the conference were 
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ynique, conspicuous and outspeken in their 
unwillingness to conform and in their op- 
position to the socialistic and legislative 
aspects of the meeting. Taking the position 
that the conference had not been convened 
for the purpose of legislating on the internal 
afairs of their country, their performance 

t best be described as that of skunks 
at an international lawn party. We can 
also report that their independent attitude 
was the envy of most of the employer dele- 
tes from the other free nations, who, be- 
cause of the ascendancy of labor socialism 
at home, could not afford to oppose the ac- 
tivities of the ILO no matter hew unpala- 
table they might be. 

This is the sinister aspect of this and 
other ILO conferences. With the exception 
of the United States and Canada, and pos- 
sibly Australia, the. employers and govern- 
ments of the world fear the ILO. It is our 
conclusion that the ILO is the vehicle of the 
international socialists and the tool of the 
jeft-wing international trade unionists. 

The United States pays 25 percent of the 
cost of maintaining and operating the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. We ques- 
tion whether such a contribution, or, in 
fact, any contribution to national suicide, is 
in the best interests of our country. : 

As for the Tripartite Technical Meeting on 
Mines Other Than Coal Mines, suffice it to 
say that it was the most interesting, most 
frustrating, most disturbing, most diabolical 
and most useless conference we ever 


attended. 





How Are American Institutions Faring 
in the Cold War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is sometimes said that if the United 
States ever falls to communism, it is 
most likely that. the Nation will be the 
victim of an attack from within. We 
face the dual problem of preparing our- 
selves for a military showdown with 
communism while, at the same time, 
dealing with the kind of communism 
that slowly and gradually may infiltrate 
into every kind of American institution. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD a thought-provoking editorial en- 
titled “How Are American Institutions 
Faring in the Cold War?” which was 
written by the Honorable W. W. Mims, 
the able editor of the Advertiser, of 
Edgefield, S. C., and which appeared 
Sealy in the Advertiser for April 2, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How ArE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FARING IN 
THE CoLp War? “ 

Are free institutions holding their own 

this cold war? Some journalist sug- 

gests an answer in this comment recently 

made: “The world is an increasingly tough 


Place for the gracious, unsuspecting, and 
openly friendly individual to live in.” 


Of course, a lot depends on ont’s imme- 
environment. Even in a hot war a lot 


of people fail to understand the issues or 
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know the sacrifices or the probable conse- 
quences, win or lose. 

But there are those even in a cold war who 
must face the critical moments day and 
night. 

When Mr. Lodge was appointed Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, one of his first 
decisions was that he would not shake hands 
with members of the Russian delegation; It 
is understood that he later changed his 
mind, But the idea of rejecting a friendly 
association with the murderers of the 
Kremlin was forcing its way to the forefront 
of diplomacy then, and the policy, adopted 
and abandoned, typified the fact that this 
country did not and does not specifically 
know how to deal with the international 
conspiracy of communism, and its main 
reliance, thereforé, is-on a bombs-ready 
posture. 

Ambassador Lodge, representing a pro- 
fessedly Christian Nation which placed em- 
phasis on charity and goodness, nevertheless 
felt that there is among the American peo- 
ple a compunction with regard to sincerity 
and loyalty. He must have argued with him- 
self and discussed the problem with asso- 
ciates in his way: How can I practice sin- 
cerity and be loyal to the ideals of the 
United States and at the same time shake 
the treacherous hands of the enemy blooded 
with the murders of American soldiers in 
Korea and of the millions of innocent peo- 
ple who have stood against the advance of 
communism? How can I represent with good 
grace the people of the United States shak- 
ing hands with men who speak words only 
to mislead and whose handshake is a part 
of the planned deception? 

Certainly the policies and considerations 
of the American Government are not too dif- 
ferent from the feeling of individuals seeing 
the influences of communism here in our 
own country. : 

The Communists have broken more than 
40 solemn pledges. They have demonstrated 
completely their absence of integrity and 
principle. They have been convicted, by 
their own record of treachery, as schem- 
ing and bloody criminals. 

The western democracies officially may 
only stand by in an effort of preparedness 
and try now and then to expose some new 
propaganda advance while our planes hover 
the earth with atomic bombs waiting against 
the day a counterattack is the only alter- 
native. ’ 

There is a saying that you can’t go over 
to a neighbor’s house ahd whip the neigh- 
bor’s child. There is no way this country 
may reach into Russia to discipline its lead- 
ers and bring its people to halt the Com- 
munist plans for world conquest. 

Actually there may be no need for this. 
The real need in the meantime may be to 
halt Communist influences here in our own 
country. 

A gifted American recently told with 
amazing clarity of the infiltration of com- 
munism in every kind of American institu- 
tion scarcely realized by American people. 
It is a gradual process of subversion in 
which we as loyal Americans are led to be- 
lieve that certain changes are good; that 
corruptions are to be expected; that things 
are better, not worse, than they used to be; 
that politics has always been a matter of 
selfish purpose, and that cheap, selfish and 
dishonest manifestations are not alarming, 
but normal to every period. ; 

The prime question is this: Will we in 
America lose the very things that our sci- 
ence is dedicated to protect by assuming 
merely a patient attitude, and waiting out 
the cold war while communism takes over 
our ewn country from within? 

If indeed the world is an increasingly 
tough place for the ous, unsuspecting 
and openly friendly individual to live in, 
we'd better begin to find out why right 
bere in the United States. 
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_ Three Books About Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


- OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the win- 
ter, 1959 edition of the Co-op Grain 
Quarterly, is an excellent review of 
three books about agriculture by a re- 
porter for the Cowles publications, Mr. 
Charles Bailey, who writes for Minne- 
sota’s Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
These reviews are quite brief, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

THREE Books ABOUT AGRICULTURE 
(By Charles Bailey) 

In the field of farm policy-it’s hard to 
tell where economics end and politics be- 
gin. 

Two new books on agriculture and the 
people who run it illustrate the impossibility 
of separating the two disciplines. 

One of the books is primarily an economic 
treatise. It is titled “Farm Prices: Myth and 
Reality,” and was written by Willard W. 
Cochrane, University of Minnesota agricul- 
tural economist. Published by University 
of Minnesota Press, the price is $4. 

The other is primarily a political tract. 
Called Ezra Taft Benson: Man With a Mis- 
sion, it is the product of WesJey McCune, 
long-time Democratic farm aid who is now 
on the staff of the National Farmers 
Union. _ 

(The McCune book, published by Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., at $2.50, 
also is available in a paperback edition.) 

It is perhaps unfair to Cochrane’s schol- 
arly job to discuss it in the same context 
with McCune’s partisan book on the cur- 
rent Secretary.of Agriculture. Yet the fab- 
ric of Cochrane’s work is inescapably 
treaded with the author’s basic credo of 
proper national policy—and it is politics, 
of course, that translates policy into action. 

Cochrane recognizes (as, unfortunately, so 
many students of farm problems either do 
not recognize or pointedly ignore) the fact 
that politics must play an important part 
in shaping any national policy for agricul- 
ture. 

He argues, and persuasively, that “society 
will not choose” to maintain Federal pro- 
grams “to transfer into agriculture some 
amount, ranging from $3 to $6 billion, year 
after year into the indefinite future.” 

Present programs, he says, are “hidden 
under a hocus-pocus of recoverable costs’; 
the soil bank “has become a farce” that has 
been used to spread income rather than cut 
production; and the average farmer is on a 
“treadmill,” forced to adopt new technolog- 
ical practices merely to keep up with the 
rest of the economy. 

Cochrane finds, for varying reasons, that a 
number of present or proposed programs lead 
to “blind alleys.” He includes the so-called 
free market approach, the fixed price support 
program, the flexible price support program, 
the farm efficiency approach, the domestic 
consumption increase approach. 

“The free market approach solved the sur- 
plus problem in agriculture with no regard 
to the income problem of farmers. The 
fixed price support approach solves the in- 
come problem of farmers with no regard to 
the surplus problem. Each solves one prob- 
lem by intensifying another.” 
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The flexible support approach, he says, 
cannot solve the problem because—and here 
Cochrane illustrates the inevitable mingling 
of economics with policy, or politics—‘“the 
values and beliefs of society in the 1950’s” 
decreed that supports reached “the lower 
limits of political tolerance” at about 80 per- 
cent of parity. 

Cochrane’s reasoning leads to the setting 
up of two “hard policy choices’: Should so- 
ciety continue to guarantee the costs of in- 
come and price support? What course is 
best for agriculture to pursue if it receives 
little or no income support from the rest of 
the economy? 

The author suggests that the first ques- 
tion will be answered “No.” He goes on to 
outline a proposal for controlling farm out- 
put—to get farmers off the treadmill— 
by viewing agriculture as a public utility, 
with the many small producing units acting 
together with the help of Government to 
provide the products required by society at 
a fair price and at the same time to provide 
a fair income to producers. 

McCune’s book is shorter than Coch- 
rane’s and certainly less of an intellectual 
exercise for the reader. It is a study of 
Benson, as a Man and as an Official, written 
by the former Democratic National Commit- 
tee farm expert and assistant to former Ag- 
riculture Secretary Charles F. Brannan. 

McCune goes into Benson’s past—his 
youth, his role as a high-level lobbyist in 
Washington during World War II, his post 
as a top official of the Morman Church. 
Also covered are assessments of troubles 
Benson has run into as Secretary, his rela- 
tionship with President Eisenhower (Ike 
likes Ezra) and a critical review of the ad- 
ministration farm program and its results. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
this strongly slanted political book is the 
section on the effects of Benson’s religious 
heritage and beliefs on his policy formula- 
tion. This is a subject that most newsmen 
who cover Benson always hesitate to raise. 

McCune has no such hesitation. He is 
not under the reporter’s obligation to view 
public men, whenever possible, in the light 
of their public acts rather than their per- 
sonal beliefs. There is no denying, how- 
ever, that man's personal convietions influ- 
ence his public behavior; and the reader 
can find more evidence in McCune’s book 
that economics and politics are inevitably 
mixed in setting public policy. 

He may deduce further, in this case, that 
the personal moral codes of the political 
official must also have their effect on his 
public actions. 





Warren Group’s Defiant Attitude Seen 
Divisive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
eoncerning the Supreme Court entitled 
“Warren Group’s Defiant Attitude Seen 
Divisive,” which appeared in the State, 
a Columbia, S. C., in its issue of April 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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WarrREN GrOvUP’s DEFIANT ATTITUDE SEEN 
DIvIsIvE 


WASHINGTON.—The Supreme Court has 
shown a studied indifference and almost a 
defiant attitude toward congressional and 
bar associations’ complaints that it has ex- 
ceeded its constitutional power in recent 
decisions regarded as favorable to Commun-< 
ist and criminal elements. 

Headed by Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
who is the principal target of widespread 
_criticism, the high tribunal has also disre- 
garded the congressional challenge of its al- 
leged actions in making law instead of 
merely interpreting it. 

This controversy over the functions and 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court has split 
that body into two hostile factions, which 
sometimes make no effort to conceal their 
bitter feelings. In written opinions and 
sharp remarks from the bench, they reveal 
that their differences are irreconcilable, Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter acts as spokesman for 
the anti-Warren group. 


LIBERAL VERSUS CONSERVATIVE 


Numerous 5-to-4 decisions on these ques- 
tions during the current session show that 
the dispute between the Warren liberals and 
the Frankfurter conservatives has not been 
resolved definitely. 

Final outcome will probably depend on 
where the two newest members—Justices 
William J. Brennan and Charles E. Whit- 
taker—take their stand. So far, they have 
shown no firm alinement with either group. 

In general, Warren exalts the rights of 
the individual against the authority of the 
executive and legislative arms. The Frank- 
furter jurists believe that the Court’s awe- 
some power to override the other two 
branches of the Government should be -ex- 
ercised with the utmost restraint. 


BITTER WORDS 


The Californian and the Bostonian—the 
politician and the professor—recently ex- 
changed bitter words in a case involving the 
right of Congress to establish conditions 
under which Congress could deprive a per- 
son of citizenship. 

Warren narrowed congressional jurisdic- 
tion in this field, while Frankfurter accepted 
the boundaries fixed by the lawmakers. 
When the Chief Justice, in defense, declared 
that the Supreme Court had overruled Con- 
gress on 81 occasions, Frankfurter retorted 
that there was no reason to boast about this 
assertion of authority. 

Then, departing from his written opinion 
and speaking in crisp, critical tones, Frank- 
furter noted that many of these overriding 
rulings had subsequently been reversed by 
the Supreme Court itself. He reminded the 
relatively new member from California that 
the High Tribunal does not regard itself as 
infallible. 

STILL UNKNOWN 


With Justices Brennan and Whittaker still 
unknown quantities because of their late 
arrivals, the current court lineup is as fol- 
lows: Warren, Black, and Douglas against 
Frankfurter, Burton, Harlan, and Clark. 

Based on their latest leanings, it is believed 
that Brennan will eventually join the War- 
ren faction, while Whittaker teams up with 
the Frankfurter dissenters. 

No matter where they wind up, the funda- 
mental disagreement seems to insure a series 
of wrangles and 5 to 4 decisions considered to 
be unsatisfactory and unhealthy by Congress, 
bewildering to jurists in the lower courts, 
and puzzling to practitioners before the bar. 

CONGRESS DISAGREES 

Meanwhile, Congress has shown its com- 
plete disagreement with the Supreme Court’s 
philosophy as influenced by the Chief Jus- 
tice, It is expected to enact legislation to 





circumvent decisions which have freaq con. 
fessed criminals and convicted Communists, 

In a direct rebuke to the Court, the Sen, 
Judiciary Committee has forced a 
nominee to swear that he will not deliver g 
decision contrary to the Constitution, — 

Despite this plain evidence of adverse te. 
action inside and outside Congress, Chief 
Justice Warren has generally been able to 
round up a majority reaffirming the 
which Congress condemns. In short, 
Chief Justice refuses to be swayed by extra. 
judicial pressures and protests. 

In a certain sense, this feud is more serious 
than the clash between the Supreme 
and F. D. R. over enlargement of the tribunal, 
Then, Congress sided with the jurists against 
the White House. Now, a conservative Con. 
gress supports the Frankfurter position and 
denounces the Chief Justice's liberalism, 





The Case for Federal Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, last 
September the magazine Nation's Busi- 
ness published an article condensed from 
the report prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
called The Case Against Federal Recla- 
mation. In the April issue of Nation's 
Business there is printed a response to 
the previous article entitled “The Case 
for Federal Reclamation,” prepared by 
the Honorable George D. Clyde, Gover- 
nor of Utah. I ask unanimous consent 
that this able refutation of the earlier 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

THE CASE FOR FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
(By the Honorable George D. Clyde, 
Governor of Utah) 

Thoughtful westerners—plus many In- 
formed easterners, have lately been shocked, 
exasperated, angered and embittered, by 4 
new wave of attacks on reclamation. 

We should, perhaps, have long since been 
conditioned against such assaults. To wus, 
reclamation in our Nation is the bringing 
together of land, water and people to pro- 
duce foodstuffs, fiber and power, thereby 
sustaining life itself. To virtually everyone 
born or reared in a land of scant rainfall it 
seems as illogical to question the benefits of 
reclamation as it would seem, to a Hollander, 
quite senseless to argue the benefits of fe- 
claiming land from the Zuider Zee. 


We in the West believe reclamation’s eme- 


mies are blindly or blandly overlooking the 
economic facts of life in an entire region 
comprising one of their own prime markets. 
For a time we thought that our viewpoint 
was prevailing. : 

For a time we in the West cheerfully, ff 
naively, had begun believing the era of ob- 
stinate obstructionism to the co je 
use of water recources was ending. Water 
shortages in the industrial seaboard and rural ; 
Midwest, coupled with the patently success* 
ful work of wedding water to land in our Te 
gion, should mean an end to the stupidity, 
or cupidity, of enemies of reclamation. 
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very program under attack has meant 
eet plessings of the American way of 
r countless Western farm and city fami- 


f 

~ pls a blossoming of large-scale indus- 
and agriculture. 

Obviously, reclamation is still a matter on 


which debates will continue raging until 
every drop of water coursing down the beds 
of our Nation’s rivers and streams is put to 
the best possible use. For water is, obviously, 
one of the good things of life. And men 

m fated, always, to argue about how best 
to utilize, divide, or control the land, the 
oceans, the waters, and even the air of our 

be—not to mention outer space and the 
accessible planets. 

The position I uphold is simple: Reclama- 
tion is good business, not only for the 17 
Western States, but for the businessmen, 
workers, and taxpayers of the East, Midwest, 
and South. It is good investment in the 
future for the entire nation from every prac- 
tical dollars-and-cents standpoint. 

This philosophy, the case for reclamation, 
is based on these solid facts: It pays its own 
way, yet spreads benefits to all corners of the 

ation. 
~ in the West know the damming oi riv- 
ers and the bringing of water’ to land is 
costly. So does the resident of our coastal 
or Great Lakes region know the dredging of 
harbors and the clearing of river channels 
is costly. In the West, our development and 
survival depend upon reclamation projects 
which assure our crop output, our power 
resources, our very existence. In our port 
cities, the maintenance of commerce basic to 
municipal and regional existence stems from 
the navigability of harbors and rivers. Thus 
in our Nation, since establishment of Fed- 
eral Government, ports and waterways are 
maintained by agencies of this same Federal 
Government—supported by tax dollars of 
citizens in all sectors of the Nation who 
realize the economic health of the country is 
dependent upon this waterborne commerce 
and trade. 

But, when we turn to the costs inherent 
in reclamation—costs inherent to the eco- 
nomie well-being of fully one-third of our 
Nation—there are basic misunderstandings 
about Federal spending on Federal projects. 
And this, despite the fact that reclamation 
projects, in the aggregate and individually, 
actually return most of their construction 


costs to the Treasury of the United States. 


There exists—unadvertised, but very tan- 
gible—a promissory note on every reclama- 
tion project. The farfmers and power users 


-who directly benefit from federally financed 


Teservoirs, dams, and hydroelectric plants re- 
pay the construction costs of reclamation 
projects over a set span of years. Opponents 
of the reclamation thesis argue with the 
schedule of repayment, just as they argue 
the “excessive” cost of projects. Shrugging 
off the fact that borrowed dollars are faith- 
fully returned to the Treasury for reclama- 
tion loans, they conveniently continue to 
overlook the very existence of repayment 
schedules. 

These same opponents of reclamation like- 
wise overlook another fiscal fact in their con- 
tinuous warfare against the development of 
the West. They forget to note that most of 
the capital required for construction of irri- 
gation features of reclamation works 
comes—not from the tax dollars of the 
Nation’s citizenry—but from the reclama- 

fund built up from accru- 

ing to the United States from the Oil 

Act, from the sale and leasing of 

public lands, and other public-land revenues. 

Much of the land in the West 

(more than 70 t in such States as 

Utah and Nevada) is owned outright by the 

Government, which leases desirable. 

— for mining, grazing, and oil pro- 
ductio; . ! 


Accretions to the reclamation fund totaled - 
Million on June 30, 1957, and collections 
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representing construction repayments, water 
rentals, power revenues, and miscellan- 
eous revenues amounted to an additional 
$702 million—a sum substantial enough 
to give a sizable start on most _ recila- 
mation projects now authorized, if used di- 
rectly for such purposes. It is statistics such 
as this the enemies of reclamation never 
cite. A few other figures they choose to 
avoid are these: 

Out of $2,961,763,715 expended in total 
for plant, property and equipment on re- 
clamation projects in the West during the 

half century, $355,514,171 has been re- 
paid, $181,515,797 of additional] income rep- 
resenting interest on investment in power 
facilities was collected, and some $60 million 
in cash payments is made to the United 
States Treasury annually—including inter- 
est on the. Federal investment in hydro- 
electric and municipal water facilities. In- 
come to reclamation project farmers and 
farm workers totals $666 million in 1956— 
with a cumulative total income in the past 
half century of nearly $8.6 billion, and this 
from land that would have been virtually 
unproductive without the reclamation 
projects. 

The total cost of the plant, property, and 
equipment of ‘all Bureau of Reclamation 
constructed properties which produced this 
economic wealth has been some $2.962 bil- 
lion. 

There are some statistics almost impos- 
sible to get. For example: 

Sales of electric energy from reclamation 
projects totaled 25,654,251,471 kilowatt- 
hours in 1956. We know these sales brought 
$60 million in revenue to the Pederal Treas- 
ury. But it is virtually impossible to tally 
dollar output of plants producing finished 
products with this power, impossible as 
well to gage the lessened wartime effort: 
or the lessened output of aluminum and 
canned goods, lumber and shirtwaists, air- 
planes and toy trains we would have faced 
had not these kilowatts been available; it is 
likewise difficult to learn what the cost of 
available goods or even the lessening in 
overall standards might have been had such 
hydropower been lacking in major regions 
of the Nation. 

It is, however, quite possible and proper 
to study the statistics attached to a single, 
small, typical specific reclamation project— 
and to speculate on what might have been, 
or upon what might not have k-en had this 
project never been built. 

In order to survive in the desert waste- 
lands of Utah, Mormon pioneers turred the 
waters of City Creek onto the parched earth 
of the Salt Lake Valley in 1847. Zater, set- 
tlers brought water to other Utah areas to 
build a new way of life. However, even 
with this pioneering people whose very re- 
ligion urges freedom from debt and cooper- 
ative but nongovernmental enterprise, the 
self-financing of truly major irrigation en- 
terprises proved impractical. 

In 1900 residents of the Utah County re- 
gion along the Spanish Fork River found 
their choice of crops, and the extent of their 
farming, restricted by the seasonal flow of 
the stream being utilized to water their fields. 
They realized a dam in the Green River Basin 
east of the Wasatch Range, coupled with a 
mountain tunnel, would divert plentiful 
precious water—going to waste unused—to 
the southefn part of their county to supple- 
ment natural streamflow. 

A group of citizens worked 18 months 
seeking finances for the project. Unsuccess- 
ful, they appealed to the Federal Govern- 
ment for aid under the new Reclamation 
Act in 1904. The project was authorized in 
1906, delivered its first stored water to farms 
in the summer of 1915—and water users have 
since repaid $2,678,072 to the Government, 
or 80 percent of the $3,349,424 repayment 


_ obligation. 


? 
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Utahans know this as the Strawberry Val- 
ley project. One of the first Federal recla- 
mation projects ever authorized, it brings 
60,000 acre-feet of water to 42,000 acres of 
new lands and lands requiring replacement 
or supplemental water supplies. 

The cumulative crop value from the time 
of completion to the present is $78,495,856 
or 22 times the construction cost. In addi- 
tion, the Strawberry produces power, mu- 
nicipal water, and recreation with an annual 
value of $500,000. 

But more important, the personal income 
directly associated with the project is esti- 
mated at $18 million a year. For the popu- 
lation growth in the area has been continu- 
ous while contiguous areas, comparable in 
soil and climate, but lacking sufficient water, 
have shown population and income declines, 
Utah County, in which the Strawberry proj- 
ect is located, grew at the same pace as 
neighboring Juab and Sanpete Counties— 
until 1910 or thereabouts, when the water 
supply from natural streams was used at 
virtually its full potential. Since 1915, when 
the Strawberry began furnishing its first 
water, Utah County has gained in popula- 
tion, its neighbors have declined, losing pur- 
chasing power as well as residents. 

Consumer studies by merchandising firms, 
Federal surveys and market-data reports in- 
dicate 12,000 people of the project area’s 
present 24,000 population live in the county 
as a result of the Strawberry project. 

This project, and hundreds like it, is a 
sound market for manufactured goods from 
other regions. During -the past 5 years there 
Was an average annual sale of 658 new cars 
and 225 new trucks in the Strawberry proj- 
ect area. Total value $2,337,000. Farmers 
annually averaged purchases of 156 new trac- 
tors costing $263,860 and $235,500 in new 
farm implements. Two-thirds of these au- 
tomotive and machinery dollars left Utah, 
directly aiding the laborer and the economy 
of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, New 
York, and California, and indirectly aiding 
stockholders of auto and farm-machinery 
companies throughout the Nation. Pur- 
chases of building materials’ home furnish- 
ings, hardware, clothing, drugs, appliances, 
and general merchandise shipped to the 
Strawberry region from all across the Nation 
totaled $18 million in a recent typical year, 
of which $10 million left the State. 

Continuing our statistics a bit further: 
The volume of sales involved in interstate 
shipment specifically attributable to the 
project amounts to $8,232,000 of which $4,- 
512,000 leaves the State. annually. Over $1 
million more in products is thus purchased 
annually from Eastern and Midwestern 
States than the original cost of the project. ° 
And while the population of Utah County 
rose steadily past the 24,000 mark, the popu- 
lation of neighboring Sanpete County leveled 
off just above 15,000 in 1920 and has since 
dropped below the 14,000 mark. Juab County 
reached a population peak of 10,000 and now 
has but 5,100 residents. 

In part, Utah County’s current well-being 
stems from new industrial plants such as the 
war-built United States Steel plant at Ge- 
neva as well as farm prosperity. This indus- 
trial growth was possible only due to water, 
power, and population resources stemming 
from the Strawberry project. 

Finally, there’s the matter of taxes. From 
1915 to 1920, the first 5 years of the project, 
the assessed valuation of the project area 
jumped from $7,476,837 to $26,890,840, a rise 
directly attributable to the Strawberry. As 
for recent years—in 1954—with the project 
creating jobs and livelihoods which now sup- 
port 12,000 persons, the total in taxes col- 
lected from all sources amounted to $149.83 
for State and local taxes and $369.40 for Fed- 
eral purposes per person. Multiplying these 
by 12,000 we find the project returning $1,- 
797,960 to the State and local governments 
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and $4,432,800 to the Federal Government in 
a single year. 

From an investment of some $3.33 million 
over 40 years ago, the Federal Treasury now 
receives nearly $3.4 million annually in tax 
revenues. Not a bad return from an in- 
vestment in water, land and people. The 
Strawberry Valley project is relatively small. 
But in human returns as ‘well as dollar 
values, it continues to bulk large in the 
lives of Utahns such as Albert Swenson, 
one of the early project farmers, who puts 
it this way: 

“Before the Strawberry was finished we 
used to get one crop of alfalfa on the east 
bench—and that was it. During a dry year 
we just burned up.” 

Now there are three cuttings of alfalfa 
a season for feeding cattle and sheep, help- 
ing provide a stable agriculture and indus- 
trial base previously impossible in a semi- 
arid region. 

Just as the Strawberry Valley unit illus- 
trates a typical, sound, obviously successful 
small reclamation program unit, the upper 
Colorado River storage project and the much 
abused Fryingpan-Arkansas project show the 
scope, complexity, engineering ingenuity— 
and inherent soundness—of projects now 
moving forward despite a drumfire of 
thoughtless opposition. After decades of re- 
search, a $760 million basinwide develop- 
ment of the Colorado River is underway, 
with construction at Glen Canyon dam site 
in Arizona, and the beginnings of work at 
Flaming Gorge on the Green River in Utah 
as initial steps. 

The prime contract for Glen Canyon Dam 
was let for $107,955,522—fully $27.6 million 
or 20 percent under engineering estimates. 
Opponents of the overall reclamation pro- 
gram continually charge that costs drastic- 
ally exceed estimates, but forget to cite such 
cases in which bids fall well below esti- 
mated costs. Enemies of reclamation trum- 
pet that Hungry Horse, Colorado-Big 
Thompson and similar projects have a poor 
record as regards to cost estimates—but 
forget to point out that World War II and 
the Korean conflicts boosted construction 
costs considerably between the time first 
studies were made and the time contracts 
were let. They forget to point out the vast 
savings that could have been made had the 
contracts been let speedily and construction 
promptly handled before wars intervened. 

In pamphleteering efforts to block the Fry- 
ing Pan-Arkansas project in southeastern 
Colorado they forget to point out that fully 
$140 million of an investment of $159,287,000 
will be repaid by water users and power 
sales—much of it with inierest—and com- 
pletely forget the intangible benefits which 
might result when supplemental water from 
the Frying Pan reaches a region plagued by 
periodic drought and crop failure, while 
bringing no new land under cultivation. 
Farm incomes will be stabilized; land values 
rise—and with them taxable values; State 
and Federal revenues will increase through 
higher personal and corporate incomes; the 
purchasing power of the area will rise, mean- 
ing more business at national as well as local 
and regional levels; there will be more water 
and power for municipalities—providing for 
growth and industrial expansion, more pay- 
rolls, more purchases of raw and finished 
materials. 

Critics of such projects as the Frying Pan- 
Arkansas fail to see, or at least forget to 
state, that whole areas of the West must 
stagnate, must decline, without water. 
They can only grow through water develop- 
ment. Los Angeles, Phoenix, Tucson, Salt 
Lake City—such centers obviously add to 
national prosperity as well as regional well- 
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being. Croplands in California and Arizona 
producing fruit, cotton, vegetables and cat- 
tle for the national market play a role in 
the economy of the entire United States— 
as do aircraft plants and aluminum factories 
in the Pacific Northwest which depend on 
reclamation projects for hydroelectric vower. 
There will be no such growth in the West as 
they represent—no further burgeoning cities, 
no fresh power and crop resources—with»ut 
such “projects as Frying Pan-Arkansas and 
Colorado River. 

What is the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect? Designed to serve an area of 100,000 
square miles described as the Nation's last 
frontier, it will. provide water—that most 
valuable fuel of all—for agricultural develop- 
ment and the progressive growth of cities 
and towns in much of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. The program provides 
4 large mainstream dams and 11 irrigation 
units, participating projects. Regulating the 
river against floods and preventing further 
silting at Hoover Dam, creating power and 
making water available for municipal use are 
part of the multipurpose uses of project 
waters, along with the provision of agricul- 
tural water supplies. Among those who will 
benefit as water reaches new farmland, and 
as supplementary water reaches old crop- 
lands, are members of the Navaho tribe, a 
people badly needing economic aid and se- 
curity. In creating new, stable, multimil- 
lion dollar markets for such eastern products 


-a@s autos and tractors, clothing and home 


furnishings, the Colorado River water stor- 
age project will not only parallel—but vastly 
exceed—the proven benefits brought by such 
a@ comparatively small reclamation project 
as the Strawberry. 

There is much more, of course. The Colo- 
rado program will create a reservoir extend- 
ing 186 miles up the Colorado and 71 miles 
up the San Juan from Glen Canyon; Flaming 
Gorge will provide another beautiful body of 
water, as will Navaho Dam and Curecanti on 
the Gunnison. Each will mean recreation 
of the sort made possible by Lake Mead— 
attracting new millions of dollars for tourist 
facilities, gasoline, foodstuffs, sporting goods. 
The building of dams and access roads will 
open large sectors of the Southwest and in- 
accessible portions of the Mountain West, to 
conservationists, tourists, fishermen and 
family vacationists. 

Finally, such a project, bringing water 
to the soil, also brings people and power 
into juxtaposition with natural resources. 
The upper basin of the Colorado River con- 
tains 90 percent of the Nation’s known ura- 
nium; upward of 30 percent of its copper; 
90 percent of its commercially useful oil 
shale; huge deposits of phosphate rock for 
fertilizer, vast quantities of oil, natural gas, 
gypsum, precious metals, tungsten, molyb- 
denum and vanadium. The project will 
open such resources to development, just as 
the building of reclamation projects made 
possible the current growth of the Pacific 
Northwest; just as the building of dams on 
the lower Colorado made possible the growth 
of Los Angeles and the rich farm economy of 
California’s interior valleys. 


True, the Colorado River storage project 
will be underwritten by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but approximately 99 percent of 
total costs will be repaid by the people who 
use the power and water—and fully two- 
thirds of the cost will be repaid in the 
Federal treasury with full ‘interest. be 

Which is why, in the West, we equate 
reclamation with progress, with healthy 
growth, with healthy industrial and agricul- 
tural expansion, which, through the years, 
have moved America forward. 
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Problems of Klamath Indians 
EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L NEUBERGER | 


OF OREGON 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE) 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. Pre 
many of my colleagues in the Senate 
frequently ask me about the hae 
of the complicated Klamath 
problem, which I soon hope ae be 
solved by the passage of S. 3051, the bij 
which I have introduced at the request 
of the Interior Department. 

One of the best summaries of the en. 
tire complex Klamath situation 
peared as the opening two articles ing 
series written for the Oregonian of 
Portland by Ken David, capable staff 
writer of that daily newspaper. Mr, 
David has made a careful and thorough 
study of the Klamath Reservation Sit. 
uation and all its ramifications. 

These articles were published under 
Mr David’s byline in the Sunday Ore. 
gonian of April 6, 1958. I believe they 
will serve to illuminate some of the ques- 
tions and issues which predominate ih 
our efforts to do justice to the Klamath 
Indians and, at the same time, to save 
for perpetual use the great forest, water- 
fowl marshes, and watershed uplands of 
the 850,000-acre reservation. 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. David’s two opening ar- 
ticles be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

Woes BEeseT OrEcon INDIANS UNDER 1954 
EMANCIPATION ACT 
(By Ken David) 

(The Federal Government's trusteeship 
over the Klamath Indians of southern Oregon 
will be terminated August 13, 1960, unless 
Congress changes the present law, an event 


considered unlikely. Since the termination 


law was passed in 1954, its terms have gen- 
erated continuous controversy and deep col- 
cern over the possible economic and social 
consequences. Following is the first of @ 
series reporting on the tefmination bass 
and how it stands to date.) 


These are troubled days for the Klamath 
Indians. Time is running out on te 
Klamaths as a tribe. 

They are confused, most of them, and re 
sentful, even bitter. 

No one knows for certain how deep in their 
past are buried the roots of their present 
sorrows, but the visible branches are el 
tangled in a series of events of recent years. 


The product of these events is total. eman- = 


cipation for the Klamath Indians, a 
tous end to almost 100 years of Federal Gov- 
ernment guardian ship of their lives and 
fortunes. 

For years, many of the Indians had sought 
escape from the restrictive paternalism of 


Federal Goverment... They dreamed of # dis- 


tant day of freedom, a day when they 
chart their own individual destinies and en 
joy the same rights, social, economic 
property, as their white neighbors. 
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Now that day is at hand, and for many of 


the Klamath tribe, the vague, pleasant dream 
nas assumed the shapeless form of a mon- 


strous nightmare. 


LAW BRINGS CONTROVERSY 
Emancipation for the Klamath Indians 


was born of conflict within the tribe and it~ 


grew to full flower by the fertilization of 
pasty, misdirected compromise. - 

That compromise was pounded together— 
in the closing days of Congress 4 years ago— 
into Public Law 587, more commonly known 
as the Klamath Termination Act, a piece of 
legislation which has fomented endless con- 
troversy, inside and outside the tribe, and 
generated constant effort to correct its errors 
and stem the relentless tide tumbling the 
Klamath Indians toward the brink of eman- 

on for which only a few of them are 
and thrusting their 800,000-acre, 
mulimillion-dollar reservation toward what 
yirtually everyone who knows anything about 
Klamath termination believes will be eco- 


nomic ruin. 


The Klamath Indians for 


centuries 


roamed, fished, hunted, and multiplied 
throughout a huge and wild region of the 
Pacific cotst athwart the boundary of what 
later became Oregon and California. 

Then the white man drifted into this 
beautiful land claimed by the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and the Yahooskin Band of 


the Snake Indians. 


These Indians were 


forced to yield all but a million acres of the 
rich region they had populated for hundreds 


of years. 


They chose for their reservation a million- 
acre area lying northeast of Klamath Lake, 
Oregon’s largest lake, an area abounding in 
game, its streams alive with fish, and its 
mountains and valleys thickly covered with 
magnificent stands of ponderosa pine. 

The Klamath’s ownership of this million- 
acre wilderness was sealed by the treaty of 
1864, and the wisdom of their choice lies 
in the value of the timber spread across the 
mountains and down the valleys. 


VALUES ‘SPECULATIVE 


But the Klamath Reservation has a value 
beyond its timber resources, a value which 
can’t be measured in cold, hard cash. 
Within the boundaries of the reservation is 
a giant marsh bordered by superb grazing 
land, some of it reclaimed from the marsh. 
The Klamath Marsh is a nesting, feeding, 
and resting area for millions of migratory 
waterfowl, and its importance te the Pacific 


flyway is incalculable. 


The reservation is an area ef abundant 
water, both underground and above ground. 
And here again, values are speculative. But 
conservationists estimate that half the water 
which pours into mammoth Upper Klamath 
lake originates within the borders of the 


reservation. 


Preservation of this water re- 


source is vital to the production of power, 
the irrigation of thousands of acres of farm- 
land and pastureland, and the conservation 
of waterfowl and other wildlife. 


ECONOMY THREAT SEEN 


Many believe that the valuable resources 
of the reservation—water, timber, and wild- 


life—are in j 


y because of the inflex- 


eopard 

ible terms of Public Law 587, the Klamath 
Termination Act. They also believe the law, 
if carried out as now written,-will bludgeon 
the economy of the Kiamath Basin, with 
repercussions throughout Oregon. 

Why? Because the evidence indicates 
that most of the Klamaths will elect to 


‘Withdraw from the tribe under provisions 


of the law, forcing the “fire-sale” liquida- 
tion of up to 3 billion board-feet of the 
more than 4 billion board-feet of timber on 
the reservation, creating a “boom-and-bust” 


longer hold back the water, letting it run 


of swiftly, 





unchecked by nature. All the 
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Indians who withdraw from the tribe must 
be paid in cash for their share of the tribal 
assets. - 





Two FACTIONS COMPLICATE TRIBE LAND 
PROBLEM 
(By Ken David) 

The Klamath Termination Act which ends 
Federal Government trusteeship over the 
Klamath Indians on August 13, 1960, devel- 
oped from the recent history of conflict and 
turmoil within the tribe. 

Two factions emerged, neither with 
enough strength to assume distinct leader- 
ship. The nominal heads of these factions 
were members of tribal council and the 
smaller governmental unit, the executive 
committee. Policy disputes became fre- 
quent, and each faction adopted the device 
when council matters went against them of 
walking out, leaving the council without a 
quorum to conduct the business. Tribal 
government broke down. 

Out of this strife an idea grew; let those 
who don’t like what’s g6ing on withdraw 
from the tribe. Bills were introduced in 
Congress to create the machinery for this 
goal. But disagreements prevented their 
passage, primarily because the dissidents 
who wanted to withdraw objected to leaving 
in tribal hands the decision on how much 
money they would get and how withdrawal 
would be carried out. 

Public Law 587, the final product of this 
discontent, was also the product of terrific 
miscalculations. The Indians got termina- 
tion without understanding what they had. 
Congress, which had previously adopted a 
termination policy for reservation Indians, 
went along with it. 

The second serious miscalculation was in 
the number of tribal members who could be 
expected to withdraw. No one intimately 
involved in developing the bill in 1954 an- 
ticipated that more than 5 percent of the 
Klamaths would choose to get out and con- 
vert their share of the tribal assets into cash. 

The ink was barely dry on the President’s 
signature on the bill when it became appar- 
ent that many times 5 percent probably 
would elect to withdraw. 

LAW SUPPORT STUDIED 

The sudden awakening to the realization 
of the economic and social consequences in- 
herent in the termination law jarred the 
people of the Klamath Basin and rumbled 


through Oregon, echoing in the halls of Con- 


gress and the offices of the Interior Depart- 
ment whose agents had aided in the 
architecture of the new law. 

Timber interests, conservationists, sociolo- 
gists, legislators, Congressmen, and many 
others began to study the import of this ter- 
mination law. Congress was persuaded to 
extend its final effective date from the orig- 
inal August 13, 1958, to August 13, 1960, to 
allow more time for examinations of its 
effect on the Indians and the economy of the 
Klamath Basin. E 

Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, chairman 
of a Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittee, has 
carried the ball in Congress seeking a better 
solution to the termination problem than 
offered in Public Law 587. 

NEUBERGER, deeply concerned over the con- 
sequences of a termination, has amassed a 
voluminous record from repeated hearings’on 
the issue. 

But Public Law 587 still stands, and Nrev- 
BERGER has concluded that the prospects for 
getting Congress to change substantially the 
terms of the law are bleak. 

The termination act sets up a procedure 
for winding up Federal supervision over the 
Klamath Indians after 94 years of continuous 
guardianship. : 

. The law first required the Klamaths to 
close the roll of tribal membership, effective 
as of midnight August 13, 1954. That has 
been done. No child born to members of the 
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tribe after that date is eligible for member- 
ship in the tribe for purposes of the act, 
although they have inheritance rights. 
Membership now stands at slightly more 
than 2,000, of which about 1,300 live in 
Klamath County, mainly on the reservation, 
and the rest elsewhere in Oregon and in 18 
other States. 

The law then required the employment of 
a committee of management specialists with 
these specific duties to perform: 

1. Secure an appraisal of all tribal prop- 
erty, “showing its fair market value by prac- 
ticable logging or other appropriate economic 
units.” 

2. Immediately after the appraisal, give 
each enrolled tribal member an opportunity 
to elect to withdraw from the tribe and have 
his interest in tribal property converted into 
money or to remain in the tribe and partici- 
pate in a plan for management of the prop- 
erty remaining after sale of the portion 
necessary to pay off those who withdraw. 

3. Select the portions of the tribal prop- 
erty to be sold to pay off the withdrawing 
members. 

4. Undertake whatever studies and reports 
deemed necessary or desirable by the tribe or 
the Secretary of the Interior in connection 
with termination. 

5. Prepare a plan satisfactory to the re- 
maining tribal members and the Secretary 
for managing the tribal properties not: sold. 


CLEAR TITLE SET 


The Interior Secretary was also directed to 
give the Indians by August 13, 1958, clear title 
to property on the reservation previously 
allotted to them and remaining unsold by 
them and to clear title to those allotments 
already sold. 

About 200,000 acres of allotted lands have 
been sold, some of it timber and some graz- 
ing land. Consequentiy, the reservation now 
consists of about 800,000 acres. A few allot- 
ments arer still being sold under supervision 
of the Indian Agency. The last of these will 
be disposed of this month. 

The members of the tribe are given the 
right, under the law to purchase the lands 
put up for sale to pay off withdrawing mem- 
bers and those withdrawing may use the 
money due them frem the conversion of their 
interests to cash to buy the land. But they 
have to meet the highest bid of outsiders. 


BRIGHTLY PROTECTED 


None of the cash or property distributed 
under terms of the act willbe subject to Fed- 
eral or State income tax. But thereafter, all 
property will be subject to State and Fed- 
eral taxes. 

The act specifically declares that the In- 
dians’ water, fishing and hunting rights con- 
ferred by treaty shall not be abrogated by 
the act. 

The law also authorizes the Secretary to 
appoint guardians for minors or incompe- 
tents to protect their rights. The Interior 
Secretary is given the right to determine 
whether a tribal member “does not. have 
sufficient ability, knowledge, experience, and 
judgment to enable him to manage his busi- 
ness affairs, including the administration, 
use, investment, and disposition of any 
property turned over to such member and 
the income and proceeds therefrom, with 
such reasonable degree of prudence and wis- 
dom as will be apt to prevent him from 
losing such property or the benefits thereof.” 

The Secretary is also authorized to under- 
take, if money is available, a special pro- 
gram of education and training designed to 
help the members of the tribe to earn a 
livelihood, conduct their own affairs and 
assume their responsibilities as citizens. 

No one is satisfied with Public Law 587. 
So far, however, no one has proposed an al- 
ternative except purchase of the reservation 
by the Federal Government. NEruBERGER in- 
troduced a Federal purchase bill but aban-~- 
doned it for the sake of harmony in favor 
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A3340 
of a bill drafted by the Interior Department 
providing first for private purchase with 
certain restrictions and then Federal pur- 
chase. 

But, like Public Law 587, the bill (labeled 
the Seaton bill after Interior Secretary Fred 
A. Seaton) has produced conflict, inspired by 
some of its provisions and by facts outside 
its terms. 

Few are optimistic about its prospects. 
NEUBERGER’S subcommittee has aproved it 
and it is now lodged im the full Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





The Highway Act of 19538 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled ‘‘Road 
Pace Quickens,”’ published in the Min- 
neapolis Star of April 9, 1958, dealing 
with the Highway Act of 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ROAD PACE QUICKENS 


The Highway Act of 1958, passed by Con- 
gress last week, makes an additional $1.5 
billion of Federal money available for road- 
building in 1958. States would add $300 
million as matching funds. Sponsors of the 
measure hope at least 88,000 more jobs thus 
will be created by the end of the year. 

The trouble with highway appropriations 
as an emergency stimulant to jobs is that 
a lot of planning must precede actual con- 
struction. The huge interstate highway 
program voted by Congress in 1956 is just 
beginning to take hold and won't be rolling 
in high gear for at least another year. 

Principal speedup in the new bill is a sup- 
plemental item of $400 million for the ABC 
program (primary, secondary, and urban 
roads). Ordinarily the Federal Government 
pays 50 percent of the cost of these roads 
and the allocations are divided 45 percent to 
primary, 30 to secondary, and 25 to urban. 
But the supplemental appropriation, under 
which the Federal Government will pay two- 
thirds of the cost, may go to any category. 
The projects must be contracted for by 
December 1958 and completed by December 
1959. 

Minnesota’s share of this supplemental 
item is $9.5 million. There is excellent op- 
portunity for cities and countries to get al- 
lotments from this sum for projects for 
which plans have been made but which may 
have been: delayed for lack of funds. 

Minnesota’s regular allotment under the 
ABC program is about $21 million for the 
present fiscal year. The 1958 act makes a 
slightly larger amount available for the fol- 
lowing 2 fiscal years. 

For fiscal 1959 Minnesota already was 
scheduled to get $45 million for interstate 
highways (the Federal Government pays 90 
percent of the cost). This allotment had 
been expected to drop to about 30 million 
for fiscal 1960 and thereafter. But under 
the new act $45 million will be sent the State 
for both 1960 and 1961. 

The Minnesota Highway Department has 
speeded up planning for the new roads by 
streamlining its own procedures and by hir- 
ing outside firms to help. Thus it expects 
to contract for $128 million of Federal-aid 
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highways in all categories between January 
1, 1958, and July 1, 1959. 

Construction contractors are still chafing 
about the delays in letting contracts. And 
there are plenty of workers available. It 
would be fine if all could go to work on the 
highways tomorrow. But they may be sure 
that the pace will start to quicken this 
spring. 





The Polaris Submarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TION. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Rear 
Adm. W. F. Raborn, director of the 
Special Projects Office of the Navy's 
Bureau of. Ordnance, addressed a sym- 
posium on_seapower last Friday, April 
11, 1958, on the Polaris missile program. 

He presented a forceful, informative 
discussion of this vital new weapon 
which can add immeasurable strength 
to our national defense. 

Admiral Raborn declared: 

It is not violating any security factors to 
report that we believe that the basic prob- 
lems have all passed from the scientific to 
the engineering stage, so that no new break- 
throughs are required to carry this new- 
weapons system into reality. 


As if to back up this statement, the 
Navy announced the successful testing 
of the pop-up device, which fires the 
Polaris missile from the submarine hid- 
den “quite deep below the surface,” 
moves it through the water, and gets it 
into the air where its rocket engines can 
fire and speed it on to the target. 

Mr. President, the progress we are 
making in the Polaris missile system is 
one of the most heartening developments 
in our entire national-defense picture. 

But our success with Polaris raises a 
grave question: Are we going to be ready 
to use this weapon when its development 
is complete? 

Some of the facts have emerged from 
the shroud of secrecy which necessarily 
surrounds an undertaking like this. We 
wil] have operational Polaris missiles in 
1960, but we are only building three sub- 
marines to fire them, despite the clear 
testimony on the record that we can 
have nine nuclear-powered missile sub- 
marines within the same length of time 
by stepping up the program. 

We cannot afford to waste time with 
the Polaris submarine. Nine of these 
unique weapons are a minimum and a 
must. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address by Admiral 
Raborn printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss sy Rear ApM. W. F. RaBorn, UNITED 
Sratres. Navy, Dtrecror, SPeciaL. ProJecrs 
OFrrice, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, Navy LEAGUE 
Symposium ON SEAPOWER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Apriz 11, 1958 
I am particularly pleased to have this 

chance to address the members of the Navy 





League on this occasion because 
have been few periods in our history 


the Navy League has been in a position t) 


render a greater or more tangible servigg 
the Navy than right now. » 

As you so fully realize, one of the bagi 
functions of the league is to help keep 
American public informed of the Navy's 
and responsibilities in times of peace, ang of 
the problems which our Navy faces. The 
Navy League has been of great help in im. 
pressing on the public the need for support. 
ing a strong and vigorous Navy as an instry. 
ment of seapower and as an absolutely yita 
factor in our national security. 

There has been so much printed in the 
press and said over the air about our various 
missile programs that a substantial 
of public confusion on this subject is hardly 
surprising. I believe that this is an yp. 
usually good opportunity for the 
League to play an active part in helping to 
clarify just what the Navy's Polaris misgije 
program is, and where it fits into the broad. 
er picture, not only in terms of our various 
missiles, but also in terms of our defense 
program as a whole. 

Perhaps no program in our defense plans 
illustrates more forcibly just how much we'ye 
had to change our preconceived ideas of 
what weapons belong where than does the 
unique marriage of the missile of outer 
space to the atom-powered submarine. 

I am sure that I do not have to tell you, 
the members of the Navy League, of the 
basic difference between the various g0. 
called guided missiles being developed by 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy, and 
the several programs concerned with de 
veloping rocket weapons which will use outer 
space as their medium of flight. We have 
all had to become familiar with a new 
terminology. ICBM and IRBM have become 
familiar words in our vocabulary, and the 
names Atias, Titan, Thor, and Jupiter have 
taken on new significance, as have the pure- 


ly scientific Vanguards and Explorers. We 


have even had to learn an entirely new 
word, “sputnik,” which has become vey 
familiar. 

What many people do not realize, how- 
ever, is that in the Polaris program we ale 
talking not only of a missile, or “bird” 
as it is commonly called, but of a wholly 
new concept of weaponry, the dispatching 
of this bird from beneath the surface of 
the sea. 

That is the basic difference between the 
Polaris project and the other ballistic pro- 
grams under development. f 

There are really three things that set Po- 
laris apart. from the other outer space weap- 
ons.in the ballistic missile category. 

The first, of course, is that the missile it- 
self has had to be designed within the limi 
tations of space and weight which would 
permit its being carried on board a subma- 
rine. That has required some very radical 
changes in design from the currently devel 
oped land launched missiles where these 
conditions do not apply. 

Though it will have the capability to cary 
a thermonuclear warhead, that is, the # 


bomb, as its payload, and though it will have . 


about the same 1,500 mile range as the 
Army’s Jupiter and the Air Force’s Thor, the 
“bird” itself will be very substantially smaller 
than either of these other missiles. It will 
in fact, be small enough to permit 

quite a sizable number of missiles in @ 


submarine without increasing the size of 


such a vessel appreciably beyond prese 
nuclear powered submarine dimensions, — 
More significant, perhaps, is another ait- 
ference between Polaris and the land 
launched “birds.” ‘This is in the propellent 
which will drive the missile far into 
space and build up the speed needed tog 
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it its full range. he: 
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The Polaris propellent will be a solid fuel 
as OP to the present liquid fuels used 
drive both the land-launched weapons 
and the scientific rockets such as the Navy’s 
vanguard and the Army’s Explorer. It was 
another case of necessity being the mother 
‘of invention for the development of such 4 
solid fuel was @ vital factor in making the 
sea-borne missile possible at all. There was 
just no practical way to store or handle 
liquid fuels effectively or safely on board a 
submerged submarine. The Navy’s techni- 
cians simply had to come up with a wholly 
new kind of propellent fuel if the concept of 
the Polaris system was to be translated into 
a military reality. In developing such a fuel 
areal scientific breakthrough was scored. 

Leaving the missile i for a moment, 
Jet's look into the wholly naval problem of 
designing ships to carry it and equipment to 
jaunch it from below the surface—in fact, 
from quite deep below the surface. 

Fortunately, we already had in existence, 
and fully proved out, the ideal naval missile 
carrier, in terms of the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine. Here was a vessel which had already 
demonstrated that it could operate inde- 
pendently of its land bases for months at a 
time, that it was free of the shackles of fuel 
limitation, that it could go where it wanted 
to go without counting the gallons of fuel 
left in the tank. 

Our nuclear submarines have shown that 
they can travel fully submerged for thou- 
sands of miles and at high speed. I am sure 
that you all read about the record recently 
set by the submarine “Skate” in voyaging 
from a European port to New London in 
some 7 days * * * under water all the way. 
You may have read, too, that another one 
of our nuclear submarines, the Nautilus, 
journeyed more than 1500 miles under ‘the 
Arctic ice pack during a single voyage. 

Our job in the Polaris program was to 
design stowage, handling, launching, and 
fire control equipment, which would permit 
submarines of this type to be used as the 
launching platforms for the missile. 

This involved a whole flock of specialized 
problems which, I am glad to say, have n 
very largely solved. I would like to touch 
on just three of these as typical of them 
all. 

One was to develop equipment which 
would fire such a missile from below the 
surface and get it up into the air, where 
its rocket engines could ignite’ and take 
over the job of propelling it hundreds of 
miles into outer space. This device is now 
actual hardware, and is under daily test 
even before the missile carrying submarines 
are built. In a few minutes you’ll see some 
movies of the test of this launcher—which 
we've aptly christened pop-up—firing 
dummy missiles from below the surface of 
the Pacific. Before building a launcher to 
Use under water, we had made extensive 
tests with another device, this one being 
called the peashooter, which fired similar 
dummy missiles from a land position and 
taught us much of what we needed to know 
in designing the underwater device. 

The other item I’d like to mention as 
typical of the specialized problems we've had 
to resolve is that of navigation. I find quite 
& few people do not realize that one of the 
absolute musts in firing a missile at a tar- 
get fifteen hundred miles away is to know 

you are, and very exactly, at the in- 
stant of firing. Otherwise, you can make 
af awfully costly error in your aim. 

Ih terms of the practical value of ballistic 
Missiles as military the real core of 
the development problem lies in the effec- 
tiveness and dependability of their guidance 
em We know, and the Soviets’ know, 

rockets can attain the speeds and 
ranges called for that has been proved in 
actual test. Now the real trick is to make 
Sure that these rockets will actually go 
they are directed to go, and do so 
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dependably and within very close limits of 
accuracy. 

Unlike the missile technicians beyond the 
Iron Curtain, we must make our tests in a 
goldfish bowl. Reporters, movie cameras, TV 
and radio carry to our public the details of 
almost every firing at Cape Canaveral, so 
that everybody knows when a test has worked 
and when it hasn’t. What they do not know, 
however, is just what facet of the problem 
is being tested, what results can be expected, 
and to what degree each test forms a valu- 
able part of the overall pattern. I’d like to 
emphasize that we have every reason to be 
encouraged by the state of our missile guid- 
ance as of now. We believe that the tests 
indicate clearly that guidance development 
is keeping fully abreast of the development 
of other components of the program, and 
that our eventual “birds” will be well trained 
and dependable. We are constantly narrow- 
ing the-margin of accuracy which we set in 
our specifications for the guidance devices. 

So we’ve had to develop new and far more 
exact methods of determining a ship’s posi- 
tion than anything needed for normal navi- 
gation. We had to take into account that the 
firing ship would be submerged, and might 
have been -so submerged for days before the 
firing took place, so that it had to be able to 
determine, under water, its exact latitude and 
longitude. This problem, too, is well in hand. 
In fact, we converted a Mariner-type mer- 
chant ship into a special navigational test 
ship, the Compass Island, which has for more 
than a year been testing and refining the new 
navigational devices needed to accomplish 
our purpose. I’m happy to add that this 
phase of the project is also very much under 
control. 

The questions which are possibly asked 
of us most frequently are three in number. 
They are: “Where do you stand in this pro- 
gram?” “How many missiles will we have 
when it is completed?” and “How will this 
new weapons system be used?” 

The first of these questions must be an- 
swered in two parts. One deals with the per- 
formance of the hardware, and the other 
deals with the timetable. 

While we have not fired any complete 
Polaris missiles to date, we have launched 
what are called test vehicles, successfully, 
and have put virtually every component of 
the entire weapons system to practical test. 
That includes the new solid propellant fuel. 

It is not violating any security factors to 
report that we believe that the basic prob- 
lems have all passed from the scientific to the 
engineering stage, so that no new break- 
throughs are required to carry this new 
weapon system into reality. 

We are much farther along, technically, 
than any of us had dared to hope even a 
year ago. We have collaborated closely and 
wholeheartedly with our colleagues of the 
Army and the Air Force on many elements 
of the development, and have gained much 
from such teamwork. We hope that they 
have profited equally from contact with our 
technicians. . 

As to the timetable of the program, I 
firmly believe that we will have actual oper- 
ational missiles in 1960. We have moved up 
the dates of our proposed test schedules 
time and again, and expect now to be in 
business with an operational weapons sys- 
tem on about the date we had originally set 
for the beginning of our actual tests. If 
there is any way that we can beat the pres- 
ent timetable, you may be sure that this will 
be done, and without any prodding by any- 
one. 

The question as to “How many?” I will 
answer this way: For one thing, of course, 
the exact nuinber of missiles to be carried by 
each submarine is a classified subject. But 
I can say that the number is very. substan- 
tial and very impressive. Suppose we leave 
it at that. The present number of Polaris- 
launching submarines actually authorized by 
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Congress stands at three. Funds for another 
two are included in the 1959 fiscal year sup- 
plemental budget request sent to Congress 
last week.. How many we will have in the 
future, I do not know, as it is my job to turn 
out a finished and efficient weapon system. 
The number of these systems which we will 
require must obviously be determined by 
national policy. 

Now, I'd like to spend the rest of the time 
allotted to me on the vital subject of the 
place of this weapons system in our overall 
defense plans. 

In Polaris we have combined the almost 
limitless cruising range of the nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine and the vast potential for 
concealment offered by the ocean depths 
with the longest range, highest speed, and 
most lethal weapon ever developed, the 
H-bomb-armed ballistic missile. 

In its purpose this weapon is primarily 
a deterrent to aggression, for if it is ever 
actually fired the chips will be down, and 
the all-out general war will have become a 
tragic reality. 

As a deterrent, however, the Polaris weap- 
ons system will fill a needed and entirely 
unique position on our team of capabilities 
to retaliate instantly, unpreventably, and 
with annihilating firepower. 

Polaris will add to our network of land 
bases, both in this country and overseas, a 
system of mobile, fully concealed missile- 
launching bases wholly under our own flag 
and control. They will enable us to shift 
the weight of our military firepower from 
one area. to another, quickly and secretly, 
adding strength when it is needed. 

Polaris will bring within range of direct 
attack from the sea virtually all important 
military targets in the Communist-controlled 
heartland. It can reach these targets in 
some 15 minutes from the instant of firing. 
With a relatively small number of subma- 
rines on station, dozens of Polaris missiles, 
each carrying the H-bomb, can be sped on 
their way even before the first salvo has 
landed. 

With their worldwide cruising radius, nu- 
clear-powered submarines can patrol for 
months at a stretch, move submerged at high 
speed for thousands of miles. They will be 
almost impossible to locate and trace by even 
the most advanced methods of surveillance. 
The very knowledge that they are. there, 
within range and ready to launch their mis- 
siles within minutes, would exert a strong 
and constant deterrent influence on any 
leadership, no matter how reckless or power 
crazy. 

No one connected with our missile devel- 
opment, least of all those of us who are dedi 
cated wholly to the Polaris program, mini- 
mizes the need for our complete defense 
structure, here and abroad, our bases, our 
forces overseas, our alerted Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and our mobile carrier fleets, or. for 
our Navy both on and below the surface 
charged with keeping the seas open for the 
free world. 2 

We do feel, however, and very deeply, that 
in the Polaris project we are developing a 
weapons system for which the country has 
@ pressing need and without which there 
would be a serious gap in our overall defense 
structure. That the potential enemy would 
exploit such a gap to the utmost is hardly 
a matter for debate. He is very adept at 
finding weak spots and at taking full advan- 
tage of them. 

Now, you of the Navy League can be of 
highly tangible service to the Navy in pass- 
ing along the word about the Polaris program 
to the many groups with whom you come in 
contact. You can help by clarifying what 
this project really is, how it fills a place of 
its own in our defense plans, and how impor- 
tant it is that this place be filled. 

The Polaris project is not in competition 
with any other weapons development, nor 
a duplication of effort at public expense. It 
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is not an infringement on the role of any 
other military service, but stands on its own 
feet providing a form of potential firepower 
and a strategic use which, quite obviously, 
no actual or proposed other weapon system 
can duplicate. 

Possibly most of all, you can serve the Navy 
by getting across to the public the Navy’s 
daily awareness that so complex and urgent 
an undertaking as the Polaris program owes 
much to the know-how and painstaking re- 
search of our country’s scientists and tech- 
nicians, to the resourcefulness and collabora- 
tion of its industry, and to the countless con- 
tributions which have been made all the way 
up and down the line to help resolve the big 
problems and the little ones, not only on 
schedule but many times well ahead of 
schedule. 

Finally, I’d like to leave this thought with 
you. The Polaris project is not a part of 
any scientific competition to solve the secrets 
of outer space, to land a man on the moon, 
or to develop interplanetary travel. 

It is a grimly realistic race to meet and 
cancel out weapons development beyond the 
Iron Curtain. It is a race to provide the 
sobering realization to potential aggressors 
that no thoroughly staged surprise attack 
can wipe out at a stroke all sources of imme- 
diate retaliation in nuclear dimension. 

Polaris is a weapon which will serve its 
purpose best if by its mere existence and 
readiness it completes the chain of deterrents 
needed to enforce all-out peace. To speed 
the day when that readiness becomes a fact 
is the purpose to which all of us have dedi- 
cated everything that we’ve got. 

I thank you. 





Doctor Shortage 


EXTENSION OF-REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the acute problems confronting our 
country at the present time is the short- 
age of doctors. I commend to the at- 
tention of.our colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of March 31, 1958: 

Doctor SHORTAGE 


Columbia University’s president, Dr. Gray- 
son Kirk, has called attention to one aspect 
of our medical training program that is 
often overlooked. In an address under the 
auspices of the National Fund for Medical 
Education and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges he pointed out that the 
number of persons in medical and nursing 
training is not increasing at a rate propor- 
tionate to the increase in population. As a 
result there are actually fewer doctors per 
100,000 population in the United States than 
there were 20 years ago. ; 

It is also true that the distribution of 
medical personnel in this country leaves 
much to be desired. The figure of 130 doc- 
tors to each 100,000 of population must av- 
erage out the urban areas, where there are 
many more doctors than that, with many 
regions where the total figure would be so 
much less as to be ominous. Mere statistics 
do not tell the whole story. 

At the same time, it is ohserved, the pres- 
ent instruction rate will within a short 
time, provide only about two-thirds of the 
persons needed, and supply even that only 
if there is a complete disregard of the desire 
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to provide better facilities than those which 
now obtain. ‘The loss, therefore, can be 
qualitative as well as quantitative. 

We are in a period of gigantic medical 
advances. We know more about disease 
than we have ever known and are doing 
more to meet it. But obviously we will need 
more trained men if we are to maintain 
our pace. The warning and the plea come 
at a good time. 





Social Security Isn’t Broke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
good many sensational stories, pro- 
moted by groups fundamentally antag- 
onistic to our social security program, 
have been in circulation concerning the 
alleged deficiencies in the social security 
fund. 

In the April 6, 1958, issue of Parade 
there is an excellent article by Sidney 
Margolius entitled “Social Security Isn’t 
Broke.” In an accompanying statement, 
Charles I. Schotland, Commissioner of 
Social Security, had this to say: 

The accompanying article should be re- 
assuring to you. To me, it also is a source 
of pride. Our system of social security, es- 
tablished in 1935, now protects more than 70 
million American workers and guarantees 
them and their families against destitution 
in later life. This system has not been “in 
the red”—and, so far as it now is possible 
to tell, will not be. It is continuing, and 
will continue, to help you make your old age 
a secure one. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Margolius’ ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Soctat Security Isn’T BROKE 


(By Sidney Margolius) 

One recent day in San Antonio, Tex., the 
local social security office was swamped by 
more than 350 phone calls and visits. Elder- 
ly men and women—and younger widows— 
jammed the reception room and corridor. 
Many of them were crying. Over and over, 
two questions were repeated: . 

“Are you broke already? Aren't we going 
to get our checks?” 9 

What had happened? Nothing, except that 
the social security checks had arrived on a 
Saturday and, instead of being delivered on 
the third of the month, were held over the 
weekend. But on the morning of the third, 
when the checks failed to appear, people pan- 
icked all over town. 

The same panic has hit other cities of the 
Southwest, Kansas City, Birmingham, several 
Eastern areas. Why? Because of widespread 
rumors that social security is running out of 
money. What started the rumors? Re- 
ports—in financial publications, magazines, 
radio broadcasts—that more-people than ex- 
pected have applied for social in 
the past 18 months, and that the program 
is running in the red. But these reports 
are based on only partial information, and 
frequently were misinterpreted. / - 


- 


April 5 
As a result, Congress and the ad 9 
tion have received thousands of letters 
ing for reassurance that, as one Woman put 
it, “I will get my money at 62.” ; 
plained she is now 58, “sick a lot of th, 
time but trying to work and stick it Out 4 
more years.” ae 
Other various citizens reacted variously, 
A California woman wrote President Eigen, 
hower offering to give up her payments 4 — 
76-year-old Clevelander pleaded with his 
Congressman that he and his wife would } 
ruined if they don't get their checks, Bye, 
people years from retirement were alarmed, 
like the couple who asked for guarantes 
of the payments due them in 15 or 20 
What is the truth behind all this? Parag. 
has checked official sources. Following ar | 
questions you may be asking—and the an. 
swers: 
ARE SOCIAL SECURITY FUNDS RUNNING ovr? 


No. At the start of 1957 the reserve 
at $22.5 billion. The year saw more claims 
than expected—that is, they were earlier 
than expected. Main reason: Some 670,00 
workingwomen and wives 62 and over pm. 
tired early on reduced benefits, as permitted 
by a 1956 change in the law. The net 
cost to social security was the same a 
though they had waited until 65 and retired 
on full benefits. 

Even these unexpected claims hardly dented 
the reserve. At the end of 1957 it stood 
at $22.4 billion, a drop of less than half of 
1 percent. It was as though you had 
the year with a reserve of $310, met some 
early expenses and ended the year with 
$308.70—hardly a fatal difference. 

WHAT ABOUT THE NEW DISABILITY PAYMENTS? 


There’s no cause for alarm here. The new 
benefits for disabled workers of 50 and over 
are paid not from the social security m- 
serve but from a separate disability trust 
fund. This fund is financed by a separate 
tax. In 1957 it actually piled up an un- 
expectedly big surplus. It took in $709 mil- 
lion, paid out only $60 million, by now has 
a tidy $649 million cached away. 


WILL THE RESERVE CONTINUE TO DROP? 


Only slightly—and temporarily. Social 
security’s financial experts expect the re- 
serve to dip this year and in 1959; the 1956 
nest egg of $22.5 billion may drop to $215 
billion. But in 1960 it will start rising 
again. 

There are two reasons for the expected 
rise, which was anticipated by Congress 2 
years ago. First, the outgo will level off as 
the run of new applicants for benefits 
dwindles. Second, the income will jump. 
‘Congress scheduled the social security tax 
so it rises every 5 years until 1975. Begin- 
ning in 1960, you and your employer each * 
will chip in half of 1 percent more than at 
present—on the average, about 40 cents & 
week each. ; ¢ 


BUT CAN THE RESERVE MEET ITS LIABILITIES? 


The answer to this is a matter of arith- 
metic. It’s true that, to allow for payment 
of benefits to everyone covered by social sé 
curity, an accumulated liability of $323 bil- 
lion has been built up. This is as : 
sum—but, obviously, it will not have to be 
paid out all at once. 

Social security is a compulsory insurance 
plan. The experts say such a plan can be 
financed safely on the assumption that it 
won't quit in the future and will continue 
to get contributions from your pay. 42° 
rates have been worked out so that, over He 
long run, your contributions plus the inter 
est earned by the reserve will produce the. 
income needed to meet current payments. 
That's why the $224 billion reserve 
enough to have on hand now—and why &e 
planned larger reserve should be enough @ 
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The article should be reassuring to you. 
To me it also is a source of pride. Our 
of social security, established in 1935, 
ects more than 70 million Ameri- 
can workers and guarantees them and their 
families against destitution in later life. 
This system has not been “in the red”—and, 
so far as it now is possible to tell, will not 
be. It is continuing, and will continue, to 
help you make your old age a secure one. 





Blackmail in Spain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under a 
previous consent, I am including in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the Progressive for April 1958, entitled 
“Blackmail in Spain,” written by Law- 
rence Fernsworth, 

Lawrence Fernsworth is now a Wash- 
ington correspondent. He has been a 
Nieman Fellow, has representéd the New 
York Times and the London Times in 
Spain and other countries of Europe. 
His articles have appeared in Foreign 
Affairs, Current History, the Fort- 
nightly—London, and the Economist, 
among others. His books include 
Nothing But Danger, Dictators and 
Democrats, and Spain’s Struggle for 
Freedom, published by Beacon Press, 
Boston, a few weeks ago, which has 
aroused wide interest in Latin America 
and has been condemned by the Franco 
press as the work of a reptile Republican. 

The article follows: 

BLACKMAIL IN SPAIN 
(By Lawrence Fernsworth) 

“Blackmail” and “double cross” are hard 
words. They stand for hard facts. And 
these facts assert themselves with increas- 
ing insistence in the course of the United 
States Government’s dealing with the Span- 
is dictatorship in matters pertaining to what 
are known as the Spanish bases agreements. 

The agreements, three of them, involving 
construction of bases, military aid, and eco- 
nomic assistance, were concluded in Septem- 
ber 1953. As soon as the new Congress con- 
vened it began voting money to implement 
them. Senator Mrke MANSFIELD, Montana 
Democrat, in a recent report on the subject, 
Stated that we have provided Spain with 
$350 million in military equipment and $721 
Million in economic assistance—a total of 
$1,071,000,000. Additional Spanish demands 
are now being processed. ‘These will bring 
the total to about $1% billion, with more to 
come in fiscal 1959. 

In a matter of months after the first funds 
became available—the first part of 1955—the 
Spanish press, which publishes nothing polit- 
ical that is not officially inspired, began 
t© complain that Spain wasn’t getting 
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visit of Foster Dulles, contained a blunt 
warning which was no less than a threat 
that NATO faced ‘utter failure, unless— 

The “unless” of the matter was that, as to 
NATO, Franco wanted in, and that Dulles, in 
failing to open the door, wasn’t doing his 
job. Of this more later. 

The Arriba article was full of menacing 
words of which this is an example: “If, after 
having squandered fabulous amounts of 
Marshall plan aid in Europe without notable 
results, we were to be denied what is indis- 


* pensable, the great program of aid and mu- 


tual cooperation would be in grave danger.” 

This became the theme song, rendered 
with variations from that day to this. Hav- 
ing got the pitch, the Spanish press began 
chorusing that it was now Spain’s turn to 
get a slice of the American melon, that the 


“melon had better be juicy, that the Ameri- 


cans would best start producing in the grand 
manner or suffer the consequences. 

The club in the hands of the Spanish dic- 
tator is a simple clause in the agreement 
regarding the bases which says that their 
use in wartime shall be by mutual agree- 
ment. The Pentagon and Mr. Dulles both 
know that Franco, or any other Spanish 
regime, merely has to say “no” at the critical 
moment to render the four air bases, the 
naval base, and various forms of military 
assistance useless. 

Money, plenty of it, and deliverance from 
the stigma of being the outcast of Europe 
by being admitted to NATO—these are the 
two great objectives of Franco. 

About the same time that Arriba was 
uttering its warning, La Vanguardia of Bar- 
celona published a violent editorial, It Is 
Necessary To Fulfill. Its theme was that the 
United States was not fulfilling its bargain. 

The editorial lamented that the West 
seemed unaware of .the fact that “Spain is 
the keystone of the arch in the defense of the 
West.” It was time, said the article, to ask 
“concretely and clearly, without euphemism 
or doubletalk ... that the United States 
decisively turn into the pathway of fulfilling 
the facts.” “There is,” it explained, “a move- 
ment of uneasy wonderment and even of sus- 
picion with respect to the economic pacts 
signed between our nation and the United 
States in September 1953.” “It is necessary 
to fulfill the pact,” it insisted, “and we are 
certain that the United States will not fail 
to do so.” 

On March 16, 1957, the Monarchist organ, 
ABC in Madrid, published a scathing criti- 
cism by former Commerce Minister Jose 
Antonio Gimenez of the inadequacy of 
United States economic aid. He said that 
“to include American agricultural surplus 
sales in the context of sales is like writing a 
letter to a readymade clothing merchant to 
thank him for condescending to sell you a 
suit.” 

Here are some highlights on the way the 
United States has been pouring out money 
under various kinds of Spanish pressure, with 
their connotations of blackmail. The last 
mutual security appropriation gave Spain 
$40 million, which was more than was given 
to any other country of Europe, plus another 
million for technical assistance. Spain also 
got $20 million from the President’s secret 
fund. Now it is asking for another $30 
million immediately on an emergency basis, 
with the President’s secret fund again indi- 
cated as the source. For all Americans know, 
this may have been given already. Although 
these facts are known in Spain and reported 
in dispatches from there, they are kept under 
cover in Washington. ; 

In addition to these contributions, it was 
revealed here in January that the United 
States and Spain were signing a $69 million 
economic-aid program, that Spain was asking 
for another $65 million from the Develop- 
ment Loan Pund for power, irrigation, and 
industrial projects, and $40 to $50 million 
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from the Export-Import Bank. These figures, 
added to the $1,071,000,000 reported previ- 
ously by Senater MANSFIELD, reach a grand 
total of $1,282,000,000 shelled out, in process 
of being shelled out, or being negotiated, to 
date. On top of this are more funds due for 
appropriation and assignment; from other 
sources in the fiscal year just ahead. 

The point has been made that Spain is 
helping to pay for the bases with counter- 
part—that is, Spanish pesetas obtained- by 
Spain through its sale of surplus commodities 
bought from the United States. These com- 
modities have cost the American taxpayers 
their market value. They are sold to Spain 
below value—largely a paper transaction. 
Spain resells them, pockets part of the pro- 
ceeds, gets a loan for another part which it 
also pockets, and deposits another part to 
the credit of the United States foreign Opera- 
tions account. It also gets outright surplus 
grants. 

The latest piece of practically open black- 
mail appeared in the Spanish press on the 
heels of Dulles’ December visit to Franco— 
his second. Again it was published in Bar- 
celona’s La Vanguardia. It was an inspired, 
page one editorial that said: 

“The Paris NATO meeting had hardly ter- 
minated when Foster Dulles, bearing a spe- 
cial message from President Eisenhower, 
hastened to Madrid to make his report te 
Franco concerning what transpired at Paris. 
Once again Franco, the great political leader, 
the grand statesman of the West that is the 
Caudillo, has not found it necessary to peti- 
tion or even to suggest his right to participa- 
tion in the international conferences, because 
once again the Western World has discovered 
that without the collaboration, without the 
assent, and without the alert vigilance of the 
generalissimo, the Western World would be 
irreparably condemned to utter failure of its 
chosen political course. ; 

“And of its entire military apparatus.” 

This last line is the stinger. The clear 
announcement that without Franco the en- 
tire military apparatus of the West which 
perforce includes the United States bases in 
Spain and all that goes with them, will be 
@ failure, is a way of serving notice on the 
United States that European acceptance of 
Franco is part of the bases agreements. 


Responsible Spaniards in exile who know 
Franco and his ways also interpret it as an 
intimation that Franco could make a deal 
with Russia for the use of the bases. 

This editorial and others have made it 
clear that one of the things Franco expects of 
the United States is deliverance from its 
unhappy position of being the shunned na- 
tion of Europe—shunned as unclean by all 
Western countries except the United States 
and totalitarian Portugal. 

To win respectability and recover face is 
more important to Franco than ever, in view 
of the fiasco of his pretentious plans for mak- 
ing himself the protector of the Arab world 
and the dominant Mediterranean power. 
This ambitious scheme, so painstakingly pur- 
sued and so long in the making, was known 
as “Mediterraneanismo.” Its collapse has 
been ttoal. The Arabs he courted, feted, and 
flattered have taken Spanish Morocco from 
him, are in the proeess of taking from him 
his other North. African enclaves, and are 
laughing at him. His tactics have been pub- 
licly denounced by the King of Morocco, He 
looks to Dulles to extricate him from this 
humiliating position. This is the main im- 
port of Dulles’ visit to him immediately after 
the NATO conference in Paris. 

The Barcelona editorial is arrogant, almost 
insulting in its treatment of Dulles. Spanish 
eyes will catch its drift immediately. He is 
“Foster Dulles,” a mere messenger, coming 
to give an account of himself for his failure 
at Paris; bearing at the same time a message 
from President Eisenhower; an almost non- 
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descript fellow not even mentioned in the 
terms of respect usual among Spaniards. 

The day before Dulles’ visit the Spanish 
press splashed on its front pages the text of 
a note which the Soviet Government had 
handed the Spanish delegate to the U. N., 
warning Spain that, with bases “under for- 
eign control” on its soil, Spain “cannot avoid 
the disastrous consequences of a modern 
war.” Franco had kept this Soviet note on 
ice for a week so he could flaunt it when 
Dulles arrived. 

At the same time the Spanish press was 
printing more warnings that unless Spain 
got more American money to strengthen the 
Spanish economy—euphemism for propping 
up the Franco regime—United States opera- 
tions in Spain might have to be interrupted. 
The United States Embassy would, of course, 
take note of these stories and tell Dulles 
about them. 

About 5 years ago, at the time the bases 
agreements were signed, the United States 
was helping Franco attain respectability by 
easing his way into UNESCO. Next he be- 
came a member of the United Nations as the 
result of a package deal between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. But he is not 
yet a member of NATO, the organization in 
which he aspires to cut a figure as a European 
power, equal to, if not even more equal than, 
his European neighbors. It hurts him that 
countries less powerful than Spain turned 
thumbs down on him at Paris. As the edi- 
torial bluntly suggests, he let Dulles know 
that Dulles wasm’t producing. 

Dulles’ anxiety to please Franco also ac- 
counts for the surreptitious manner in 
which resolutions were slipped through both 
the House and Senate in March, 1957, ex- 
pressing the “unanimous” sense of Congress 
that Spain be invited to become a member 
of NATO. In the House the unanimous 
consent resolution was moved and passed im- 
mediately after the prayer. The chamber 
was virtually empty. Those few Congress- 
men who had planned to attend early were 
still walking through the tunnels on the way 
from their offices. About half an hour after 
the passage of the NATO resolution, and 
after a long eulogy for a late Congressman 
had been pronounced in a deserted Cham- 
ber, there was a roll call. With those who 
had arrived after the NATO resolution had 
been “unanimously” passed, there were only 
26 of the 435 members present. 

Dulles’ statements to the press in Madrid 
and his praise of Franco’s Spain as one of 
the ties that held the free world together, 
when he appeared in a broadcast with the 
President December 23, shocked that part of 
the free world that lies outside Spain and 
across the ocean from us. It asked how 
praising the most oppressive dictatorship in 
Europe as one of the ties upon which free- 
dom depended corresponded with inspiring 
words about the right of all peoples to free- 
dom, uttered by both Mr. Dulles and the 
President. 

For instance, there was the evening of 
May 18, 1956 when the President, at a din- 
ner for President Sukarno of Indonesia, 


told his guest that “unless we defend the- 


freedom of the other fellow we are endan- 
gering our own.” 

How is the freedom of the other fellow 
defended by making a deal to strengthen the 
hand of his oppressor? That is what some 
of the critics wanted to know. They also 
inquired about the mordlity of this sort of 
thing and asked how it corresponded with 
words about political morality which Dulles 
uttered often. For example: 

“There is a school of thought which 
claims that morality and foreign policy do 
not mix.” That never has been, is not, and 
I pray never will be the American ideal. 
Diplomacy which is divorced from morality 
also divorces the government from the 
people,” 
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Other angles of the Franco blackmail _- 
tern cannot be set forth in the space of 
this article, such as evidences of Franco’s 
fiirtations with Soviet Russia, his praise for 
Russian efficiency in a public speech, the 
praise bestowed on Nasser by the Spanish 
press at the time he seized the Suez Canal, 
and so on. 

Recently Franco has been making a great 
show of fighting the common enemy of com- 
munism—in a country where communism 
is almost nonexistent. Correspondent Dick 


Mowrer, writing in the Christian Science - 


Monitor April 5, 1955, said that a Spanish 
Official told him: “We have no Communist 
problem. If we did we would probably be 
getting 3 or 4 times more aid than we are 
getting now.” 

According to the publication Iberica, 
which has Salvador de Madariaga, the emi- 
nent Spanish historian, and Norman 
Thomas as its honorary chairmen, more 
than 200 university students and workers 
were arrested in Madrid alone during Janu- 
ary as part of a stepped-up campaign of 
terrorism. They were subjected to violent 
beatings and tortures, such as being forced 
to hold their hands or feet on red-hot elec- 
tric stoves. And of course they were 
branded as Communists—a kind of accusa- 
tion that always impresses Washington’s 
Capitol Hill when there is a question of pro- 
viding more money for Spain. 


Washington legislators might well reflect: 


on the warning uttered by Lord Temple- 
wood, the former Sir Samuel Hoare, which 
is as valid as ever: “As long as it [the 
Franco regime] exists there will always be 
danger of a treacherous blow.” 

They would do well to know that Span- 
iards have a saying, “as gullible as an Eng- 
lishman,” meaning also North Americans 
because they speak English. Gullible, Span- 
iards say, because they believe everything. 
Unlike Spaniards, they don’t “use the eye.” 
Spaniards who “use the eye” are convinced 
we are headed for about the biggest double- 
cross in history in relying on Franco. It is 
something to think about, 





WCTU Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I want the 
House to know that the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union is extremely ac- 
tive in my district in West Virginia. 

Since the first session of the 85th 
Congress, I have received scores of peti- 
tions from various groups of these ladies 
urging the passage of measures which 
would forbid, first, the advertisement of 
alcoholic beverages in various advertis- 
ing media; and second, prevent the sale 
of alcoholic beverages on aircraft. 

I would like it called to the attention 
of the House that still another petition 
has arrived, bearing some 100 names of 
ladies in Huntington, W. Va. 

The body of the petition states: 

With Juvenile court Judges, domestic court 
Judges, and police officials complaining of 
— part played by alcohol in the deteriora- 
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erage advertising 
channels of interstate commerce. 
lization can long survive which is dom 
from within by alcohol. The glamorous ang 
deceptive advertising which con. 
stantly worse, is drowning out the 

of the home, the school, and the chur 
disastrous results. 





Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hoa, 
John F. Baldwin, Jr., 


trict 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, early | 


this year I mailed a questionnaire tp 
every family of registered voters in the 
California Sixth Congressional District, 
The response to this questionnaire wa 
the largest that I have ever received, 
Many constituents not only answered the 
questionnaire, but sent supplementary 
letters or wrote detailed comments on 
the back of the questionnaire. I have 
spent many hours personally reading all 
of these comments, and they have been 


most helpful. I am. firmly convinced | 


that a Congressman can better repfesent 


of the alt a0 cub ty 





of California, ty 
Residents of the California Sixth Djs. | 
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his constitutents if he knows the views . 


of all of his constituents, than if he has 
only heard from pressure groups. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire is 
summarized below: 

1. Do you feel that our expenditures for 
national defense, including missiles, should 
be (a) increased, 68.5 percent; (b) remain 
the same as last year, 24.2 percent; or (¢) 
decreased, 7.3 percent. 

2. If you had to choose between an ade- 
quate national defense and a_ balanced 
budget, which would you prefer? (a) Ade- 
quate national defense, 90 percent; (b) bal- 
anced budget, 10 percent. 

3. If it becomes evident in the coming year 


that Federal expenditures will exceed Fed- — 


eral revenue, which of the following would 
you prefer? (a) That the balance be raised 
by Federal taxes 48.6 percent; (b) 
that the balance be raised by issuing bonds 
and thereby increasing our national devi 
51.4 percent. 

4. Do you feel that we should, or should 


not, enter into disarmament negotiations © 


with Russia? (a) Should, 49.7 percent; (0) 
should not, 50.3 percent. 
5. There has been much diecussien a 


the rivalry between the Army, Navy, and Air 


Force in the missile program and in 


defense plans. Which of the following te 


flects your views? (a) Such rivalry ® 
healthy and should continue, 27.1 
(b) such rivalry is harmful and should be 
eliminated, 72.9 percent. 

6. Would you be in favor of a progr 
Federal and f to 


stimulate increased pe 


potential teachers in the field of 
mathematics? ‘ Yes, 72.2 percent; 
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Answer from all constituents: favor, 768 
percent; oppose, 15 percent; undecided, 8.2 


‘. : 
J Answers from union members: favor, 73.1 
percent; oppose, 19.9 percent; undecided, 7 
percent. 

answers from nonunion members: favor, 
7.3 percent; Oppose, 12.3 percent; unde- 
cided, 8.4 percent. 

g. Do you feel that the annual rate of ex- 

tures being made by our Federal Gov- 
ernment to support prices of farm products, 
should be (a) increased, 13.4 percent; (b) 
remain the same as last year, 29.4 percent, 
(c) reduced, 57.2 percent. 

9. It has been proposed that a constitu- 
tional amendment be passed to define more 
accurately the circumstances under which 
the Vice President should assume the duties 
of the Presidency in the event of disability 
on the part of the elected President. Do you 
favor or oppose such an amendment? Fa- 
yor, 82 percent; oppose, 10.8 percent; unde- 
cided, 7.2 percent. 

10. There has been much discussion as to 
whether the Federal Government should ex- 
pand its direct production of electric power 
(so-called public power), or whether it. 
should encourage the expanded production 
ef such power by private utility companies 
wherever possible (so-called private power). 
Which of these principles do you favor? (a) 
Expansion of public power, 37 percent; (b) 
encouragement of expanded private power, 
§1.3 percent; (c) undecided, 11.7 percent. 

11. It has been proposed that Congress 
pass legislation to ban pay television. (Pay 
TV is a procedure whereby the viewing TV 
audience must pay a charge in order to view 
aTV program.) Would you favor or oppose 
such legislation? Favor, 52.9 percent; op- 
pose, 37.6 percent; undecided, 9.5 percent. 





A Look at Profits, Wages, and 
Productivity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 
or ILLinots 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an article that appeared recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of Ameri- 
ca’s great newspapers. The article dis- 
cusses in detail what its author, Joe 
Harsch, and his editors term a “radical 
idea.” This idea could be summed up as 
& proposal that the wage-profit rise 
should never outstrip the national pro- 
ductivity. I think the article and the 
idea merit further study. 

The article follows: 

A Rapicat IDEA ss 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
Britain's trade balances and gold and dol- 
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both’the market and the taste for chrome and 
multiplied headlights. 

But there is a third explanation which can 
only be described as radical in terms of the 
economic ideas of this generation. 

The British Government is making the 
first real effort of this generation to break 
free from one of the major consequencese of 
the age of mass trade unions, and surprisingly 
is making some headway and conceivably may 
even succeed. 

The mass trade union possesses enormous 
bargaining power. For the better part of a 
generation this power has been used gener- 
ally throughout the Western World to obtain 
an annual round of wage rises. No. govern- 
ment for a very long time has dared to say 
where and when the line should be drawn 
between a justifiable and an excessive wage 
rise. 
The result has been that with monotonous 
regularity of late years wages have gone up 
by a margin which exceeded the rise in pro- 
ductivity. 

Undoubtedly this is not the only reason 
we have been living through a period of dan- 
gerous inflation. Management shares in the 
blame. It long since ceased making any reai 
stand against the annual demand. In gen- 
eral it has shown little restraint in profit tak- 
ing. Governments have shared simply be- 
cause they lacked the political courage or 
ability to say either to labor or to manage- 
ment that the sum total of higher wages and 
higher profits must not exceed the annual 
rise in productivity. 

But in broad general terms the major 
inflation-building factor over the past fow 
years has been wage inflation—that is, 
the kind of inflation which results from 
wages going up faster than the increase in 
output. Governments have, in effect, been 
elipping the coinage rather than finding a 
way of keeping wages and prices in line with 
productivity. The result has been about 3 
percent per year of inflation, which is an- 
other way of saying an annual devaluation 
of the-currency by 3 percent. 

This has produced a2 redistribution of 
wealth. Perhaps this has been in some way 
a good thing. But it has been at the expense 
of, fixed investment, of savings, of annuities, 
and of pensions. It has benefited those liv- 
ing on earned income at the expense of all 
those living on fixed income in a way which 
never was planned or intended by any gov- 
ernment or voted by any legislature. 

This redistribution of wealth by wage raises 
has been imposed by the power of the trade 
unions exercised for the most part uncon- 
sciously and even unintentionally. It is also 
in the larger sense unconstitutional in that 
it results from group action, not from govern- 
mental action. No legislature ever voted an 
annual 3-percent devaluation of the cur- 
rency. The process has involved an abdica- 
tion by government of control over the 
currency. 

It is this act of effective abdication which 
the Macmillan government is attempting to 
reverse. It is trying to reclaim governmental 
control over the currency. It is not against 
wage rises. It is against- wage rises which 
impair not only the currency but even the 
economic survival of the country. | 

The issue has reached an acute stage in 
Britain earlier than in other western coun- 
tries because Britain more than any other 
must trade tosurvive. When annual devalu- 
ation forces export prices upward, then na- 
tional survival is threatened. The process 
has prevented Britain for a generation from 
building a reserve sufficient to weather any 
serious economic 


"~The radicalism of the new approach lies in 
the fact that the Macmillan government is 
trying to stop the inflation long 
enough and by enough margin to permit 
reseryes to accumulate. But to do that it 
must run very grave risks of political un- 
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popularity at home. It must break the long- 
established assumption that every worker 
is entitled to the maximum annual wage 
which the bargaining power of his union 
can extract from the employer. Even more, 
it must risk a rise in unemployment figures. 

There is now a widespread sense of con- 
cern about rising unemployment. It is as- 
sumed by politicians to be an entirely un- 
desirable condition. Anyone who dares say 
there could be a plus factor is vulnerable to 
the charge of brutality. A serious unem- 
ployment condition would, of course, not be 
tolerated by the voters in any western 
country. 

But a limited degree of unemployment 
also can stop infiation from wage demands. 
The half-mfilion figure in Britain today is 
having that effect. Reserves are going up. 
There may well be a round of wage rises in 
Britain this year which will be a little bit 
less than the rise im productivity leaving a 
margin of credit for the economy of the 
country. : 

This is polftical daring of the first order. 
It can be fatal to the Macmillan govern- 
ment. But it might be economic salvation 
of Britain, and an experiment which other 
countries some day might find useful in 
solving their own economic problems. 

It would be a pity if communism mas- 
tered the world from failure of the capitalist 
countries to solve the problem of inflation. 





The Power To Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent review of the de- 
terrent effects of our present punitive 
income tax rate structure as it affects 
the creation of jobs in American indus- 
try is contained in the 1957 annual re- 
port of the United States Steel Corp. I 
was particularly impressed with this 
statement as it shows that our present 
tax structure penalizes efficient firms and 
in effect imposes a sales tax on their 
products. In the last analysis, all cor- 
porate income taxes must be recovered 
in the cost of the products sold or serv- 
ices rendered if any firm is to survive. 


This review also develops at some 
length how our present tax laws foster 
capital financing either through the re- 
tention of earnings or the sale of bonds 
rather than common stock. Certainly, 
over the long run, if we are to preserve 
our system of competitive private enter- 
prise, we cannot single out success for 
special punishment. 

I found this analysis of such interest 
that, by unanimous consent, I am in- 
eluding it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

Tre Power To Tax 

All are aware that taxes are a crushing 
burden on the economy, but few realize the 
extent and growth of that burden. In Amer- 
ica there are over 100,000 taxing authorities. 
The biggest taxes are those levied by the 
Federal Government, but the burden of 
State and local taxes has also mounted. 
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In the 1920’s total taxes were about $9 
billion, or 10 percent of net national prod- 
uct; but by 1956 they had risen to over $100 
billion, or nearly 30 percent of the net prod- 
uct. Moreover, in this troubled world a 
mounting proportion of national effort may 
be needed for defense, while groups at home 
and abroad increasingly seek, even demand, 
aid from our Government. Taxes cannot 
endlessly mount without destroying the pro- 
ductive initiative and strength upon which 
all must rely both in war and in peace. 

Of significance equal to or greater than 
the total burden itself is the unfortunate 
manner in which Federal taxation bears 
upon the efficiency and growth of economic 
endeavor. Since 1940 the Federal tax 
(normal plus surtax) on corporate income 
has risen from less than 25 percent to 52 
percent. And over the years the taxes on 
higher income brackets of individuals have 
been steepened until they take up to 91 per- 
cent of such income. 

Inflation has aggravated the situation with 
the result that to have the same buying 
power after income tax an individual’s $2,000 
income earned in 1940 would now have to be 
nearly 2.3 times as great; but a $10,000 in- 
come would have to be 3.2 times and a 
$50,000 income would have to be a 9.8 times 
as great. 

When taxes are low their injury to prog- 
ress can be borne in relative disregard of 
the famous saying, “The power to tax in- 
volves the power to destroy.” But when, as 
now, taxes reach confiscatory levels it is 
time to take heed. In wartime the effort 
to survive obscures tax deterrents. In post- 
war decades the big backlog demands also 
temporarily obscure the tax effects. _But it 
now seems prudent to review the tax struc- 
ture in broad perspective. The following 
facts then emerge: 

INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 


United States Steel, together with all en- 
terprises, has an interest in the taxation 
of individual income because the prosper- 
ity of the Nation can be profoundly af- 
fected by it. The steep progressive taxation 
of individual income systematically elim- 
inates a principal source of venture capi- 
tal upon which progress depends. It should 
ever be remembered that a new self-sus- 
taining, productive job—of which we will 
need millions in years to come—can come 
into existence only when money is risked 
to purchase tools of production, thus cre- 
ating the environment in which a man may 
produce the marketable values to cover his 
continuing wage and the investor’s com- 
pensation. 

Those best able to risk—and often lose— 
venture capital are those who earn larger 
incomes. Some few people are undoubtedly 
either lucky or unlucky; but the great truth 
is that, in the absence of fraud or coercion, 
those of larger income receive it only as they 
and their property equivalently serve the 
community at its own competitive prices. 
The skilled machinist gives more and gets 
more than the apprentice. Service rendered 
and income received are two sides of the 
same coin. Taxing the more skilled and 
the more productive at ever increasing rates 
undermines both their incentive and abil- 
ity to provide the venture capital on which 
new jobs depend: 


It also is profoundly shortsighted because 
as the sources of new jobs are dried up Gov- 
ernment is called upon to support the un- 
employed and aid many undertakings such 
as agriculture, housing, shipping, stockpiling, 
and so on. This we have seen even in the 
midst of boom. Thus a steeply graduated 
income tax can energize a spiral into some 
sort of statism. 

CORPORATE INCOME TAX 

Taxation of corporate income also unhap- 
pily tends to impair productive incentive and 
to dissipate the seed corn of progress. Thus 
the higher the rate of tax the greater is the 
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tendency to impede the very growth that 
has been characteristic of the economy of 
our country in the past and is particularly 
important in this present period of inter- 
national tension. For each dollar of profit 
for dividends or reinvestment at present tax 
rates more than $1 must be paid to the 
Government. The company that operates 
more efficiently pays a higher tax per uhit 
of production and thus in effect pays a 
penalty for being more efficient. Taxes 
levied at high rates against efficiency cannot 
help but impair that efficiency and it may 
well be time to ask if this can be in the 
public interest. 

Especially significant is the tax dissipation 
of receipts vitally needed for reinvestment 
in the business; for without this “seed corn” 
income no company can either make good 
the insufficient depreciation allowed on the 
existing tools of production or have money 
to purchase additional job-creating tools. 
Nor can it readily attract outside capital. 
This works especially against corporations 
seeking to grow in periods of inflation when 
all business, big or little, must seek addi- 
tional dollars just to finance the same vol- 
ume of business. 

It is not good sense to tax away money 
otherwise destined to provide new jobs and 
products at a time when these may be much 
needed. This is not money to be distributed 
and dissipated in consumption, to enrich 
selected groups of people. It is, instead, the 
very core of growth in corporate America 
upon which more than three-quarters of all 
non-Government wages and salaries depend. 


PROGRESSIVE TAX ON CORPORATE INCOME 


As just noted the corporate income tax al- 
ready tends to impair productive incentive 
and growth. Despite this there has been 
talk of taxing corporate income in progres- 
sive fashion, which is to say that the more 
efficiently a group of people cooperating 
through a corporation served the community 
and expanded its operations, the more puni- 
tive would be the rate at which the tax was 
levied. , 

If this were done it would further under- 
mine the incentive of all corporations to 
expand their employment and production, 
and thus retard the Nation’s growth in times 
of peace and its defense in periods of 
emergency. 

EFFECT ON FINANCING 


A company possessed of profit margin or 
prospect, and thus in position to seek out- 
side financing, presumably has the choice of 
selling new stock or of borrowing. The profit 
tax weights the scales against equity financ- 
ing, and the greater the tax rate the heavier 
the weight, thus encouraging creation of 
dangerously mounting perpetual indebted- 
ness. 

In 1954 United States Steel sold $300 mil- 
lion of debentures, which called for interest 
payments of $6.8 million in the first year 
thereafter. This additional cost could have 
been eovered by an increase of about one- 
fifth of 1 percent in the prices charged cus- 
tomers, during 1954. Alternatively to have 
obtained $300 million new capital, United 
States Steel could have sold about 6 million 
shares of new common stock at the then 
price of about $50 per share. To generate 
the $3.25 per share dividend of 1954 on the 
new shares would, in view of the tax on 
income, have required an increase in prices 
charged customers of about 1% percent—6 
times as much as in the case of the bond 
interest. From a cost statidpoint the choice 
for United States Steel was obvious. 

The great cost disparity is due in good 
measure, of course, to the diff yields on 
the bonds and stock; but the fact remains 
that for each dollar obtained, either in high- 
er prices from customers or by cost reduc- 
tion, to pay bond interest more than $2 must 
be so obtained to pay a dollar in dividend. 

The tax, furthermore, tends to perpetuate 
indebtedness. It is true that borrowed 









money spent for facilities can be paid 
of depreciation recovered, at the 
which process, however, both the debt 
the facilities are retired. If by rep 
purchases the capacity of facilitice is to be 
perpetuated then-so also must the in 
ness, or else it must be paid off by sale 
stock or out of earnings. But to pay ; 
out of earnings $1 that has been 
more than $2 additional must be obtaineg 
from customers or through cost reduction in 
order to cover the Government’s tax take, 
In this respect the tax amounts to a more 
than 100-percent penalty on paying off debt, 
It is, however, to the formation and in. 
vestment of new venture capital 
money—that the Nation must primarily nf 
for progress in creating new jobs; bond 
money, indeed, is unobtainable for new 
enterprises until a cushion of risk capital 
has first been provided. It surely cannot be 
considered to be in the public in 
heavily to hamper, through taxation, the 
formation and investment of venture capital 
and thus encourage creation of dangerous 
perpetual indebtedness. 


EFFECT ON CAPITAL MARKETS 


As the corporate income tax rate grows it 
inevitably and powerfully affects ‘the func. 
tioning of the Nation’s capital markets. The 
tax strongly influences corporations to rely 
to the maximum extent possible upon ins« 
ternal financing—that is, to retain and re- 
invest a bigger portion of income instead of 
paying it out in dividends. A tax equal to 
more than 100 percent of the retained 
amount has already been paid in the course 
of acquiring it. To pay it out in more divi« 
dends would subject it to further individual 
income tax dissipation to the extent, in the 
case of United States Steel's stockholders, of 
not less than 37 percent. Thus less than 
two-thirds of such additional dividends 
could actuaMy get to the capital market and 
become available for re-use through that 
market. 

Under this tax influence about half of all 
new capital invested by corporations is rep- 
resented by direct reinvestment of income, 
The scope of the capital markets is thus 
narrowed, as is also the competitive oppor- 
tunity of new seekers of capital in that 
market. . 


TOWARD EXTRAVAGANT GOVERNMENT 


The structure of individual and corporate 
income taxation undoubtedly constitutes a 
serious temptation for government to engage 
in extravagance. The majority electorate is 
persuaded that there is no longer an identity 
between voting benefits for itself and taxes 
on itself; whereupon there is general resort 
to the age-old fallacy of promising abund- 
ance for all by robbing selected Peter to pay 
for collective Paul. But of what avail if in 
the process the seed corn of progress on 
which all depend be consumed? And how 
different it would be, for example, if every 


‘voter understood that there could be no 


added expenditure without a proportional 
increase in the tax he himself would have 
to pay. It is perhaps in these attitudes that 
one may find the hidden key to ever mount- 
ing taxing and spending. 

TAX EROSION OF CAPITAL 


Some companies, because of the nature of 
their business, must be heavily invested in 
long-term facilities. The real capital of such 
companies is eroded away by the present 
corporate income tax. This is because it 
takes many more of today’s dollars. to replace 
equipment as it wears out than it took 
nally to purchase the equipment many 
ago. But depreciation allowed in co 
taxable income is limited to the smi 
number of dollars originally expended. 
difference between such depreciation and the 


larger amount needed to recover the purchas+ 


ing power expended—and so to keep the fa-_ 
cilities intact—is arbitrarily called : 
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and taxed as such. For United States Steel 
glone such tax erosion of capital as it turned 
over through depreciation amounted to over 
: million in the years 1940 to 1957 inclu- 
sive. Thus the corporate income tax not only 
nampers the formation of new capital but 
also erodes away existing capital, and does 
it in highly inequitable fashion because of 
the varying importance of depreciation to 
the businesses taxed. 
THE TAX PASSED ON 


Neither individuals nor corporations can 
or do pay taxes of any sort except as they 
first receive the dollars with which to do so 
in exchange for products sold or services 
rendered. The prices of corporate products 
and services must be higher to cover the 
taxes corporations pay.” In this sense these 
taxes can be assumed to be sales taxes 
on to consumers, even if done so in highly 
inequitable fashion because they vary in 
amount on similar products depending upon 
the efficiency of the respective producers. 

But the tax problem cannot be dismissed 
on such an assumption, for American hopes 
for ever more and better living rest squarely 
upon ever evoking the initiative, the effort, 
the leadership of its most able and efficient 
citizens and corporations. It cannot be 
done by taxing away up to 91 percent of any 
fruits of the individual’s additional effort. 
Nor can innovation of new products and 
job-creating investment in facilities be 
helped by taxing away the corporate funds 
for their financing. 

This brief review of but a few broad 
aspects of Federal income taxation impels 
one to wonder if the tax trends in America 
as they have developed over a long period 
of war and postwar boom do not point 
toward making the enterprise system un- 
workable. The heart of that system is the 
competitive investment of savings in tools 
of production thus both multiplying the 
jobs of operating them and the products 
that flow from them. Unhappily the taxa- 
tion of income of both individuals and cor- 
porations has now come to bear most heav- 
ily upon that vital creation of savings that 
flow into job-creating investment. It tends 
to undermine the incentive of everybody to 
engage in superior effort. 

This may not have been of much moment 
while the Nation was energized by war and 
postwar reconstruction demands. It may 
be of considerable moment in the period 
shead. The saying, “The power to tax in- 
Volves the power to destroy,” is not an out- 
worn adage; it is a deadly warning to which, 
at this juncture of our history, heed had 
best be paid. 





Nine-Point Program for the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


. Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
American Association for the United 
Nations has recently released a nine- 
Pat Program. It has urged action on 


President of the United States. ‘ 

. Many of the recommendations which 

the AAUN has made are ones which 
of Congress, including myself, 

have repeatedly endorsed. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this nine-point program be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A STaTemenr From THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
To the PRESIDENT of THE UNITED STATES: 

Let us save the world from destruction by 

giving the United Nations strength and sup- 


port. 

At the end of World War IT, the statesmen 
of the world joined in creating the United 
Nations to preserve a permanent peace. 

Surely every thinking citizen will agree 
that the best hope for savings our world 
from nuclear destruction is to use the United 
Nations organization—as it was originally 
intended. 

The American Association for the United 
Nations urges the following program: 

1. NEGOTIATE NOW 


In his state of the Union message, the 
President of the United States said: “‘In the 
last analysis, there is only one solution to 
the grim problems that lie ahead. The 
world must stop the present plunge toward 
more and more destructive weapons of war, 
and turn the corner that will start our steps 
firmly on the path toward lasting peace.” 

The conviction is overwhelming that the 
time has come for “give and take” negotia- 
tions between the West and the Soviet 
Union. Reasonable agreement is* the sole 
alternative to the danger against which the 
President warns—and which we all know 
exists. It is the only way to put our feet 
on the road to lasting peace—no matter 
how difficult such negotiations may seem at 
the moment. 

2. SUCH NEGOTIATIONS MUST TAKE PLACE WITH- 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations provides a neutral 
meeting place and the necessary techniques 
and staff—including the person of the Sec- 
retary-General. Eighty-two nations mem- 
bers accept the law and moral principles 
upon wnich any agreement should and must 
be based. The United Nations provides a 
wide variety of both private and public 
means for negotiations. 

Should a “summit” conference between 
the heads of the United States and the So- 
viet Union be deemed desirable—then the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
should be present. This will give assurance 
to all nations that no decisions are made 
that will be prejudicial to the future of 
all—and to world peace. 

It seems to us that if the United Nations 
fis not used fully in the present crisis it will 
be because its potentialities are not fully 
appreciated—or that some fear that. the 
United Nations may become too strong— 
and prefer to keep it weak by not using its 
negotiating facilities. 

3. WE MUST CONTINUE TO PURSUE A SOLUTION 
TO THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 


The problem of disarmament will not 
wait. We must meet this problem and the 
political questions that seem to hold it 
back, now. 

The United States should advocate the 
abandonment of nuclear tests for a specific 

of time when the principle of in- 
is accepted by the United Nations. 

We should advocate the same treatment of 

the problem of itong-range atomic missile 

testing. 

4. WE SHOULD URGE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE TITLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS TO OUTER 
SPACE—AND THE COORDINATION BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS OF ALL OUTER SPACE EX- 
PERIMENTS 
The United States should present to the 

United Nations General Assembly the need 

i 
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for the international community to estab- 
lish its justifiable right to control outer 
space—and all experiments relative thereto. 
Our peace of mind and the peace of the 
world may well depend upon the acceptance 
of the principle that outer space is not sub- 
ject to ownership or contro! by individual 
states—but only by the U. N., representing 
all nations of the world. 
5. A PERMANENT U. N. FORCE SHOULD BE 
ESTABLISHED NOW 


We should advocate a permanent force, 
including aircraft, composed partly of con- 
tingents earmarked by small states for imme- 
diate use, and partly of officers and men en- 
listing directly and serving continuously. 
These latter could be used to guard installa- 
tions of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, accompany truce teams or missions, 
and engage in technical-assistance projects. 
But overnight, they would be available as an 
emergency police force under the direction 
of the Secretary-General. 

It is important that the successful expe- 
rience of the United Nations emergency force 
not be lost. 

6. UNITED STATES FOREIGN AID SHOULD BE 
GIVEN INCREASINGLY THROUGH THE U. N.— 
SUCH AID SHOULD BE INCREASED—NOT DE- 
CREASED 
Nothing is as important in winning the 

support of the uncommitted nations of the 
world as an expanded program of economic 
assistance. Such assistance must be given 
on the basis of need—and carefully admin- 
istered. 

In order to avoid an economic race com- 
parable to the arms race—we believe that to 
the greatest possible extent such aid should 
be given through the United Nations. We 
believe that an agency similar to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency should be 
established for the economic advancement 
of less-developed nations: 

7. WE SHOULD CONTINUE TO HELP DEPENDENT 
PEOPLES ACHIEVE SELF-GOVERNMENT OR IN- 
DEPENDENCE THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


We, in the United States, should be the 
first to appreciate the significance of the 
revolutionary movement which has resulted 
in 700 million people winning their inde- 
pendence from colonialism since the be- 
ginning of the Second World War. We 
should assist the last vestiges of the colonial 
system in obtaining self-government of in- 
dependence and developing an appreciation 
for the responsibilities of freedom. 

The U. N. Charter contains a declaration 
of freedom for dependent peoples. Wisdom 
and moderation, however, must be used in 
applying the principles. In winning their 
independence, it is important that the co- 
lonial peoples do not substitute a new 
tyranny or retrogression; nor should their 
newly found freedom result in narrow na- 
tionalism. 

8. WE SHOULD ADHERE TO OUR ORIGINAL INTENT 
OF MAKING THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY A BANK OF FISSIONABLE 
MATERIAL 
If nations use atomie energy as an instru- 

ment of the cold war—it would defeat the 

whole idea and purpose that the President 
of the United States had in mind when he 
initiated the idea for the agency. 

9. THE U. N. BUDGET MUST BE INCREASED IN 
PROPORTION TO ITS GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES 


A comparison of the.expenditures of the 
nations for military preparedness with their 
expenditures for the U. N. brings graphically 
to mind the remark of Canada’s Lester B. 
Pearson, “We prepare for war like precocious 
giants-and for peace like retarded pygmies.” 

We believe that the greater responsibility 
of the United Nations will require increased 
budgets. We further believe that an inde- 
pendent source of income must be developed 
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to supplement the contributions of govern- 
ments. 

These nine points represent the essential 
elements in the moral and spiritual offensive 
which we believe the United States should 
launch in the United Nations at once. The 
goal of this offensive is not only world peace 
put the improvement of the dignity of every 
human being—and the advancement and 
safeguarding of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS, INC., 
CHARLES W. Mayo, M. D., 
JaMeEs T. SHOTWELL, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Oscar A. DE LIMA, 
Executive Vice President. 
Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Chairman, Board of Governors. 
CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, 
Executive Director. 
New York, N. Y. 





New Stature for the Vice President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous .consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Outsider,” published in 
the Boston Herald of Monday; April 7, 
1958. 

The editorial not only contains some 
very pertinent comments about the role 
of the Vice Presidency, and emphasizes 
a fact, of which most people are aware, 
that Vice President Nrxon’s conduct in 
the office has added much to its dignity 
and prestige, but it also proves beyond 
question his capacity to meet any re- 
sponsibility that may devolve upon him 
in future years. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OUTSIDER 

The Vice Presidency is no longer quite 
the most insignificant office that its first in- 
cumbent found it. RicHarp Nrxon is con- 
siderably busier and more imposing in the 
second-in-command post than John Adams 
or most of his successors were. 

But the office is still a problem. It has 
still not developed into what the Constitu- 
tion makers hoped for it.- And it will not 
during Mr. Nrxon’s incumbency. 

Mr. Eisenhower made this clear at his 
press conference Thursday. Despite the great 
personal confidence he has shown in Mr. 
Nrxon and the opportunities he has made for 
the Vice President to join in administration 
policymaking, he has never given him any 
official status. “I decided as a matter of good 
governmental organization,” he told the 
newsmen, “that it would not be correct to 
give him a governmental position in the ex- 
ecutive department.” 

The reason for this is apparently the Vice 
President’s constitutional assignment to the 
legislative branch. So long as the President 
lives and he is able to perform his duties Mr. 
Nrxon’s main job under the basic law is to 
serve as Presiding Officer of the Senate and 
cast a tie-breaking vote when the upper 
Chamber deadlocks. The doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers, in Mr. Eisenhower's view, pre- 
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cludes his having a major executive assign- 
ment as well. 

The President has misgivings on another 
score. He is deeply aware that the Vice 
President is elected by the vote of the whole 
people, just as the Chief Executive is, and 
cannot be removed except by impeachment. 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nrxon are on the 
best of terms. But what if they were not? 
This, the President thinks, would create “an 
impossible situation.” Indeed he feels so 
strongly about it he once said a presidential 
nominee should resign rather than accept an 
uncongenial running-mate from the nomi- 
nating convention. 

These are important considerations and 
the President certainly cannot be accused of 
acting capriciously or unfairly toward his 
Vice Chief. Yet it seems a pity that Mr. 
Nrxon’s Office, having been brought so far 
above its former estate, cannot be made more 
useful still. c 

Mr. Nrxon is now generally recognized to 
be better prepared to succeed to the top 
office, in case of need, than almost any of his 
predecessors. He has grown in the job as 
few others have. But he is still isolated in 
his stand-by role. He is neither legislator 
nor executive. He advises, presides, con- 
sults. But he is not allowed to act. He is 
caught in the impossible design of the vice 
presidential office. 

Congress, while considering various revi- 
sions to the Constitution and laws on the 
subject of presidential succession, should 
also work out some changes on the Vice 
Presidency. It is time to free the Vice Presi- 
dent of his meaningless legislative duties 
and make him a functioning part of the 
executive branch. He should be made an 
insider instead of an outsider in the gov- 
ernmental framework. 

By good luck we now have in the “insig- 
nificant office” a man of sufficient stature to 
take over the great office for which he stands 
surrogate. But we have not always been so 
lucky, and we may not be in future, unless 
we can make the stand-by post more at- 
tractive in itself. 





Improving Health Standards of the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 11414 
has been reported out of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

I objected to the committee’s action 
not Because I oppose its worthy objective. 

No one is more enthusiastic for the 
cause of public health than one who has 
spent most of his life promoting and 
observing its progress. 

I opposed it solely on the grounds that 
the Congress, by piecemeal appropria- 
tions, is invading a field where multi- 
plicity of efforts, each directing its re- 
sources to the same end but without 
coordination, need to be studied and cor- 
related to avoid duplication and waste 
of effort. 

Since the beginning of this century 
I have been a student of health problems 
and an observer of progress toward im- 
proving the health and welfare of our 





people. During these years I have wit- been 


messed the greatest progress toward 
eradication of epidemic and endemic 





of any age in history. It is s 
that doctors of medicine have f 
in this great movement, but it must he 


recognized that much of the credit jg 


ascribed to ancillary groups working to. 
ward the same end without whose com. 
bined efforts the Nation’s standards of 
health as we now know them, could not 
have been attained. 

The development of and the applica. 
tion of sanitary principles, scientific re. 
search into the causes, modes of trang. 
mission, response to drugs and chemi. 
cals, and developments in imm 
have made major contributions 
disease control. Pharmaceutical 


experimental clinics and treatment cene | 


ters, and research programs, together 
with the mechanical artisans and de- 
signers of- therapeutic “devices, have 
made possible the control and cure of 
many of the disease abnormalities to 
which the race is subject. 

Preventive measures, vaccines, inoete 
lations, isolation of acute cont 
quarantine procedures, and the dissem- 
ination of knowledge of pérsonal care 
through intensive campaigns by health 
officers, medical practitioners, public and 
private nurses, and school authorities, 
have made contributions of great value, 
When we add to these the combined ef- 
forts of voluntary fund-raising organi- 
zations, insurance companies, radio, 
press, and so forth, one wonders at the 
magnitude of effort made to keep our 
people well informed about matters per- 
taining to individual and community 
health, and the recordbreaking pro- 
longation of the life span. Its worth is 
beyond measure. 

With so many agencies, both privads 
and governmental engaged in promoting 
better health, a certain amount of over- 
lapping can hardly be prevented. There 
are listed about 100 foundations that de- 
vote their resources toward improving 
facilities and personnel in medical re- 
search and personnel training. Volun- 
tary groups appealing to the public for 
voluntary contributions abound every- 
where. The public responds generously 
to fund-raising campaigns for polio, 
heart, crippled children, blind, mental: 
health, and what have you. Local, 
State, and Federal Governments appro- 
priate funds to encourage greater avail- 
ability of information and to augment 
teaching and research programs. Each 


of the armed services maintains facili ~ 


ties and personnel to develop and to di- 
rect an awareness of the importance of 
the prevention of disease among 

men and their families. 

The National Health Councils havere- . 
cently been recipients of appropriated 
funds to encourage special effort in re 
search in many of the diseases that now 
baffle us. ‘The financial support so free-_ 
ly given by public and governm a 
the cause of health is an ou 
example of the generous character of 
free people. 

The medical colleges, institutions, aul 
hospitals for training nurses, ‘a 
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merical relationships of doctors to pa- 
tients, the number, location, and types 
of hospitals to provide adequately for 
the rapidly increasing numbers of older 
residents are under continuous study. 
These are among some of the preblems 
to be met in the future. Because such 
matters have a very important influence 
on our social and economic welfare, they 
deserve careful attention and planning. 
It is quite apparent that if we expect 
to receive full returns for the money and 
effort expended in the cause of national 
health, these endeavors should be coor- 
dinated as far as possible by a central 
advisory agency. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
jee, the arm of our Government that has 
heretofore trained and assigned public 
health personnel to areas for specific 
health problems, and to local units of 
Government where effective organiza- 
tion of health effort is desired, would 
seem to be the logical agency to assem- 
ble and coordinate information and ad- 
vice with all institutions offering special 
training courses for doctors, nurses, san- 
itarians, and public-health workers. 

The Congress in amending title II of 
the Public Health Act in 1956, gave rec- 
ognition to this need for coordination 
of training efforts. It provides for the 
appointment by the Surgeon General of 
an expert advisory committee composed 


en of persons representative of the princi- 


pal health specialties in the fields of 
public health, administration and train- 
ing to advise him in connection with 
the administration of these traineeship 
programs. 

This amendment also authorizes the 
Surgeon General to provide for similar 
studies and recommendations regarding 
traineeships in specialized training in 
public health for physicians, engineers, 
nurses, and other professional health 
personnei. é 

It is my view that these studies should 


~ cover the whole field of health endeavor. 


They should reveal the extent to which 
the existing haphazard approaches to 
our medical problems are unavoidably 
competing with each other. They 
should assemble information upon which 
the Department -of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, through its primary ad- 
ministrative agency, the Public Health 
‘Service, can coordinate the resources of 
voluntary groups, foundations, and Gov- 
ernment agencies. for more direct and 
more efficient results. In the absence of 
& central coordinating agency, we can 
hever realize the full potential of funds 
derived from private groups, endow- 
ments, foundations; and governmental 
appropriations. A clearer picture of the 
overall program will enable members of 
the Committee on, Appropriations of the 
Congress to understand more clearly the 
purposes for which Federal funds are to 
be allocated. 

_ The same holds true for the Bureau 
of the Budget. Such an agency, empow- 
ered by Congress to present a single 
Packaged budget will then-be expected 
to justify its appropriations requests for 
additional activities as the needs arise, 
Tather than have separate agencies ap- 
_* for special legislation year after 
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H. R. 6771, the bill now before the 
House to authorize an annual appropria- 
tion of $1 million per year over a period 
of 5 years to aid the schools of public 
health is an example of a long series of 
uncorrelated Federal authorizations. 
The schools of public health, both pri- 
vate and public, are separate units of 
colleges and universities, especially en- 
gaged in training health officers and 
other health personnel. They are per- 
forming a grand service with limited 
financial support. They, like most edu- 
cational institutions, need assistance, but 
they are not alone in their fields. 

Many of the medical schools and allied 
institutions devote special attention to 
the training of personnel for this phase 
of health work, another indication that 
there is great need for coordination. 
The Public Health Service, during the 
hearings on H. R. 6771, suggested that 
the Congress delay action on this bill 
until the findings and the report of the 
Surgeon General’s study committee be- 
came available before the end of 1959. 

In view of the overall picture I have 
attempted to present to you, I am in- 
clined to believe we should defer the 
passage of this bill and remind the Sur- 
geon General that the Congress insists 
on the selection and activation of his 
committee at the earliest possible date. 





For Those Who Think 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a great 
newspaper retains it greatness by doing 
great things. 

The Times-Picayune and New Orleans 
States are two great newspapers. They 
have done a great thing. 

They are published by the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co: of which an old 
and lifelong friend, John F. Tims, Jr., is 
the president. ‘The editor of the Times- 
Picayune is an old working reporter col- 
league of mine, George W. Healy, Jr., 
and the editor of the New Orleans States 
is Carl Corbin, whom I knew even before 
he had graduated from journalism 
school. Ra Reda 

Recently the Times-Picayune Publish- 
ing Co. caused to be printed a series of 
full page advertisements in the interest 
of the People Who Think. 

This series has just come to my atten- 
tion, They are indeed great pieces de- 
signed to stimulate thinking. They are 
direct, provocative and challenging. 
They furnish must. reading for those 
who think. 

I dare not attempt to elaborate on 
them. I merely say to you: “read 
them.” 

Wuo HAs THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 

In a sense, it took America 119 days to dis- 
cover the space age. That was the interval 
between the launching of Sputnik I and the 
lofting of Explorer I. 
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It was a time of profound national embar- 
rassment. It was also a time when we 
opened our eyes and saw, many of us for the 
first time clearly, the whole immense scope 
of the Russian challenge. 

We discovered that it. would take more 
than 1 satellite, or 2, or even a sky full of 
satellites to turn back this sweeping chal- 
lenge. 

We saw it gathering ynomentum, applying 
pressures against critical points in the free 
world’s defenses. We cannot measure the 
precise force of these pressures, but for safety 
(and reacting neither as Pollyannas nor Jere- 
miahs) we must assume that they are as 
real as they seem: 

In weapons—a competence in rocketry 
that has surpassed anything yet demon- 
strated by any nation. 

In science and technology—a forward mo- 
tion of startling pace, and a training pro- 
gram that provides new manpower faster 
than our system provides it. 

In economics—a campaign than marsha!s 
the resources of a billion people in a power- 
ful bid to draw the world’s markets into the 
Russian orbit. 

In politics, a relentless drive to win the 
uncommitted nations and soften up the 
NATO alliance. 

This comprehensive challenge demands 
answers to these questions: 

Can a free way of life provide 
strengths for survival in a space-age world 
where a dictatorship has harnessed the 
minds and energies of an empire to its pur- 
poses? 

Can a free people apply its strengths in 
time and for long enough to get the job 
done? 

Can we define the job so clearly to our- 
selves that every ounce of our strength will 
be applied to the real objective? 

The driving pace of the Russian effort has 
set in motion a count-down that measures 
the very days in which we have to find the 
answers. 

A part of the answer is in full view: 

Geared to the needs of our people, free- 
dom has built a productive system of such 
energy that no accurate measurement has 
ever been taken of its full potential. 

If there is a capacity for momentum in a 
dictatorship that can throw its whole weight 
into a crash program, so is there in a demo- 
racy that from a standing start built histo- 
ry’s mightiest arsenal and at the same time 
supported a steady in domestic consumption 
through a 4-year war. 

If there is strength in a system that can 
bend a-billion people to its will, so is there 
strength in a system that can turn out $430 
billion worth of goods and services in a year; 
that can keep its people well fed and to 
spare, using one-tenth of its manpower in 
farm production, while Russia, with almost 
half its manpower in farming, scrapes out a 
bare subsistence. 

There is strength, and the promise of in- 
finitely greater strength to come, in a system 
that can perform these material prodigies 
and at the same time afford its people the 
leisure to contemplate and enjoy life and 
the means to improve it—that can develop a 
hydrogen bomb and in the same span arrest 
the polio virus and bring into sight the con- 
quest of cancer, heart disease, and a dozen 
other major plagues. 

In 1945 the world accepted as manifest 
that whatever this country decided to do, it 
could do. Nothing that has happened 
since—and no danger on the horizon—modi- 
fies that assessment of the power of freedom 
geared to the physical and human resources 
of ‘America. 

Our national ambition remains what it has 
always been—to help build a durable struc- 
ture of world peace in which each people has 
the right to choose its own way of life. 


the 
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It is an ambition shared overwhelmingly 
by the world’s peoples, and given expression 
in the charter and day-to-day business of the 
United Nations. 

To achieve it in the space age requires no 
strength beyond the capacity of freedom to 
provide. And if the ruggedness of a chal- 
lenge is measured by the odds involved, this 
challenge is no tougher than Americans have 
faced before. By that measurement we were 
a poor risk to win our freedom at all, or to 
hold the Union together in the 1860's, or to 
emerge from the great depression stronger 
than we entered it. 

The whole history of freedom is a testa- 
ment to this resilient quality. (Even Khru- 
shchev concedes it, doling out freedom by 
the cupful to speed the work of his scientists 
and sharpen the initiative of his factory 
managers.) 

Whatever strength and courage we have 
needed, we have found. 

But to realize our ambition, or even to 
survive, in tomorrow's world requires of the 
American people a swifter, more discriminat- 
ing, more comprehensive exercise of common- 
sense than, quite possibly, has ever been 
asked of a people before. 

We can realize it, not by trying to make the 
world over in America’s image, for the world’s 
peoples are as deeply committed to their own 
dignity and freedom of choice as we are to 
ours. And because’ we must have the help 
of our neighbors, to earn a living and defend 
ourselves, they can now insist upon new 
respect as the price of that help. 

We can reach our goal only by building 
the strength to surpass the best efforts of 
communism and get on with the positive job 
of bringing the world’s peoples into an un- 
derstanding in which freedom will flourish 
as a common right. Communism cannot 
survive this ultimate onslaught of freedom— 
but neither can it be overcome by any 
simpler means. 

To build that strength requires a set of 
positive decisions by the American people: 

To provide the confidence and judgment 
to keep the economy on course, or see it 
falter in the face of its greatest challenge. 

To give the Nation's scientists the respect, 
support, and freedom they must have to 
carry on their work, or see their talents 
frustrated and wasted. 

To supply the inspiration and guidance 
American youth must have to face the 
space-age job or see a better trained Russian 
generation surpass it in all critical areas of 
competence. 

One hundred and seventy-three . million 
Americans must make these decisions with 
the singleness of purpose to match that of 
one man—and these decisions must be made 
now, against a need that may only come into 
full view 5 or 10 years hence. This is what 
the count-dowm means. 

If the decisions are soundly made, they can 
link the energies of a new generation to the 
abundant strengths of freedom and open a 
door to the age of peace. For no source of 
power yet discovered can match the energy 
that freedom can-release in the minds and 
hearts of its people. 

Freedom is a force that gives purpose and 
vitality to every individual, institution, and 
idea. 

Freedom is a tool—the marvelously facile 
tool which has built the most competent, the 
most nearly perfect system yet devised by 
which men and women can live and work 
together, in dignity and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

And freedom is a weapon, stronger ‘than 
any gunsmith or nuclear physicist ever in- 
vented. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun told a Time corre- 
spondent the other day: “Man will always 
seek the ultimate weapon. And you know 
what this is? The ultimate weapon is what 
the other fellow doesn't have.” 
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In this struggle, that ultimate weapon is 
the vigorous practice of freedom. 


Wr. We Wry THE Propucrion Batr.Le? 


Khrushchev has put this challenge to the 
American industrial system: Can it match 
and finally top the pace of Russia’s global 
military-economic offensive without destroy- 
ing its own freedom in the effort? 

He has put the full force of his empire be- 
hind the challenge. 

He has harnessed a major part of this 
force to the weapons job. To extend the 
power of the world’s largest army and a sub- 
marine fleet three times greater than our 
own, he has added tactical and intermediate 
missiles with nuclear warheads and is press- 
ing us hard in the race to perfect the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

He has concentrated another major part 
of his force on the economic struggle—the 
effort to install Russia as the economic big 
brother of the nations still straddling the 
fence in the cold war. He has brought Rus- 
sian steel production from 12 million tons 
in 1945 to more than 50 million tons in 
1957. Other programs for weapons 
machinery, and factory building have kept 
pace. 

He has spent about $2 billion in foreign 
aid in the past 2 years, and portioned it out 
with shrewd talen for getting the most for 
his money. Nasser’s Egypt has had $465 
million. Yugoslavia, teetering on the fence, 
has had the same. Syria—hotbed of anti- 
Western feeling—has received $280 million 
pilus a regiment of 2,000 Communist tech- 
nicians. So it has gone around the uncom- 
mitted world—even little Iceland is getting 
five new fishing ships on credit from Com- 
munist East Germany. 

For his purposes it is of no present conse- 
quence that the $2 billion he distributed was 
taken from the Russian people (in defaulted 
domestic bonds) and from the United States 
(in repudiated debts). Or that the goods he 
sends abroad as well as the weapons he 
builds are made possible only be restricting 
his own people to the same living standard 
that their parents enjoyed, or enduring, 3 
decades ago. The Russian people, for the 
time being, can be handled. 

But it may be of some consequence to 
Khrushchev to take a fresh, hard look at 
this American economy he has challenged for 
the championship of the world. ‘There is a 
fundamental difference between his system 
and ours: 

A controlled economy is an economy of 
scarcity. A free economy is an economy of 
abundance. 

There's no secret about the source of this 
strength, it springs naturally from the free- 
dom of the producer to sell, and the freedom 
of the customer to buy. 

From these freedoms flow all the skills 
and disciplines of the American industrial 
system—the incentive, the competition, the 
development of trained managers and skilled 
craftsmen, the technique of research, of 
mass-production, mass-transportation, com- 
munications, and that weld this 
economy into the creative force that it 
is. 


If you look at this ecomomy in one way, 
the Soviet way, you see only the tops of 
its smokestacks: clusters of huge corpora- 
tions, with a few in each produc- 
ing the bulk of our steel, automobiles, oil, 
appliances, or chemicals. 


ef these big corporations 
toe network of large, small, and middle- 
sized companies, supplying materials and 
parts and skills, retailing products, or serv- 
ing needs created by the basic products, as 
the automobile brought into being the re- 
pair shops, the motels, the tourist, and 
roadbuilding industries. 
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If you look still closer, you see pe 
whose manual skills, creative talents, 
organizational genius have put hea 
pattern together and made it work, and | 
all profit by the efficiency of its wat 


This is am economy of un recedented, 
power. : 

Overall, we're outproducing Russig 
more than 3 to 1. Even in basic ind 
where Russia has concentrated her 
strength, as in steel, we outproduce her by 
more than 2 to 1. 

At the height of World War II, when we 
were building 300,000 planes and mags. 


Since the beginning of World War II we 
have doubled our productive. power. 

And against the Soviets’ $2 billion we can 
range a sum 40 times as great—the $785 
billion of funds and credits we have dis. 
tributed to the free world since the wars 
end. This sum, that helped turn the 


against 
where, is still less than one-fifth of the 
total wealth produced by the United States 
in the single year of 1957. 

We have done this, not by freezing the 
American living standard at the level of 


This might seem on the surface a danger. 
ous kind of self-indulgence. 

The truth is Just the opposite. 

The skills, technology, and productive ap- 
paratus that have brought television sets 
and washing machines into 80 percent of 
American homes—and cars to virtually all 
of them—provide as well the main strength 
to carry us through a cold war of any fore- 
seeable duration. 

For our living standards not only demand 
the very skills needed to build the compll- 
cated weapons for space-age defense; they 
also generate the dollars to buy the tools, to 
build and staff the laboratories and schools, 
to carry on the trade and foreign mutual ald 
— needed to meet the whole range 

of space-age challenges. 

This is the economic Sieeiabuee upon 
which our very survival depends, and the 
current tapering off provides a sound reason 
to reexamine the requirements to keep it 
moving. 

An urgent need in this reexamination is 
to see today’s businéss level in perspective: 
To keep in mind that the most recent report 
(for February) showed an economy roan 
ing jobs for 61,988,000 civilians—a total that » 
exceeds all but two previous years in our 
history. And, at the same time, to take 
every needed step for a turn-around and & 
strong, renewed climb. 

It’s up to Government to hold to a tat 
level that will encourage investment, and 


spending. 
It’s up to labor to sustain productive a 
ciency, and hold to a level of wages adequate — 
to its own valid ambitions for a 

increasing living standard, but ag 
enough not to defeat its own purposes by 
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rate taxes paid into the National Treasury. 
That financial strength enabled the Govern- 
ment to project for 1958 a major security 
costing $10 billion more than the 

ment took in from all sources in 1950. 

We didn't reach that peak by doubting 
ourselves. 

We got there by working and planning, 
puying and building, with confidence in our- 
selves and our future. 

We can meet the challenge of the space 
age in the same way. For the vigorous prac- 
tice of freedom is the ultimate weapon. 


Witt We Do THE JoB IN SCIENCE? 

We Americans have been drawing comfort 
for years from a plausible proposition: 

Freedom is the lifeblood of science. There- 
fore, as the largest free nation on earth we 

uced the most and the best in science. 

Then Russia, which only yésterday was 
packing off to Siberia any scientist who up- 
held natural law against Lenin dogma, shot a 
missile through our complacency. She beat 
us into space by 4 months. She served notice 
that she was ahead of us in certain critical 
areas of rocket development. She unveiled 
an education system for scientists and engi- 
neers that turns them out much faster than 
we do. : 

On the threshold of a°space age in which 
the side that is strongest in science will in- 
herit the earth, or what’s left of it, she sent 
us searching frantically for the proofs of a 
proposition we had taken for grant, in fact, 
for the answers to three questions: 

Has our system failed us? 

Have we failed our system? 

In either case, what can we do? 

We can thank sputnik for putting the 
question so plainly. For the challenge had 
been there all along. 

With or without sputnik, with or without 
Russia, we would still have had to solve the 
giant problems raised by the massive erup- 
tions of human forces and natural forces in 
our time. 

We would still have had to find a way to 
harness the energies of the atom to the 
task of bringing technology, food, and free- 
dom to the hungry three-quarters of the 
world’s people, or been engulfed as these 
awakening millions reached out for the tools, 
or the weapons. 

We would still have had to discover new 
sources of energy, in the world around us, in 
the sun or the stars, or see the conventional 
reservoirs of fuel dry up. 

We would still have had to find the cre- 
dentials of space-age scientific leadership for 
which we are searching now, or surrender 
that leadership. 

Sputnik only added the exclamation point 
to the challenge, and set a deadline for 
decision. 

It wasn’t the system that failed us, the 
proofs are plentiful. 

The founders of America did far more than 
establish a climate for the study of science. 
They set up the means by which the findings 
of science could be put to practical use for 
the benefit of everyone. ee 

They opened the way for whole industries 
to blossom from the seed of a single scien- 
tific discovery, and for those industries to 
reseed themselves and reseed science itself 
with profits plowed into research, into foun- 
dations and education endowments. There’s 
no reason now to doubt the resiliency of a 
system that could bring into being the mira- 
cles of aviation and automation and elec- 
tronics that are the trademarks of modern 
America, and at the same time could pro- 
duce more than half of the Nobel prizewin- 
ners in physics, chemistry, medicine, and 
Physiology between World War II and 1957. 

A system that has pioneered the fission and 
fusion of atoms.and at the same time con- 
quered half a dozen of the world’s deadliest 
Plagues and plotted the final conquest of 
Polio, malaria, cancer, arthritis and heart 
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disease, gives reasonable assurance of doing 
any job asked of it in the future. 

But it’s hardly necessary to labor that 
point—Khrushchev, himself, has driven it 
home. He has cut his physical scientists 
loose from the restraints of Communist 
dogma, and given them a degree of freedom 
that would have brought cries of treason 
from his predecessors. He did this by in- 
voking an even more fundamental Commu- 
nist axiom, thatthe end justifies the means, 
even if they are freedom’s own means. He 
has borrowed another page from freedom’s 
book in broadening the base of his scientific 
manpower through expanding education. 
An informed people has long been considered 
the nemesis of any dictatorship. Khru- 
shchev is willing to take his chances. 

We can stop worrying about whether free- 
dom can do the job in science—and start 
asking ourselves in what respects we have 
begun to fail freedom. The answer is easy; 
the cure is not. 

Until sputnik, we weren’t facing up to the 
space age—we were backing into it. 

Secure, as we imagined, behind our H- 
bombs and our unmatched industrial power, 
we ignored a fact that Russia grasped early 
and clearly: 

Progress in weapons and progress in tech- 
nology—basic requirements for survival in 
the age we have just entered—both depend 
upon the scientist in the laboratory, un- 
locking new secrets of nature. 

Russia has not only emancipated her sci- 
entists, she has made them princes of the 
realm, enjoying salaries and status reserved 
for her top-rung’ aristocracy. And she has 
assured a satisfactory flow of reinforcements. 

In America we have been going the other 
way. 

As the original proprietors of the incen- 
tive system we devised incentives for just 
about every talent under the sun, from play- 
ing a good game of football to recalling 
Henry VIII's third wife's middie name. But 
an American scientist engaged in fundamen- 
tal research has had to scratch to find any 
token of appreciation. (Nobel, after ail, was 
a Swede.) 

A recent study among high-school stu- 
dents established an image of the American 
scientist as a combination of Svengali and 
the absent-minded professor. Another study 
among American adults developed that only 
10 percent of those interviewed could call to 
mind the names of even 2 American 
scientists. 

That we are still ahead in science, that 
we still have better facilities and greater 
aggregate scientific competence than Russia, 
is a tribute to the farsighted programs of the 
universities, industry and the foundations, 
and to the scientists themselves and their 
dedication to their own ideals. 

But our margin of superiority is dwin- 
dling—and it will disappear unless we move 
swiftly to bring science into a condition to 
fulfill its mission in tomorrow’s world. 

The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility here—to make sure that enough basic 
research is conducted to meet the minimum 
needs of national security. It is moving to 
meet this need, by stepping up the research, 
scholarship, and teaching-support programs 
of the National Science Foundation. 

But the American people, not Government, 
control the incentives, the climate, and the 
training facilities that will finally determine 
whether we shall have enough science in 
time, or too little, teo late. 

They must know their own absolute de- 
pendency upon science in the space age, not 
that science, alone, can make freedom se- 
cure, but that the free world cannot survive 
without that steady flow of scientific dis- 


covery that produces new weapons, new tech- ° 


nology, new instruments and methods 
Wage peace. + 

If this life-and-death dependency upon 
science is understood, the American people 
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will provide, readily and eagerly, the means 
for their scientists to do their job. 

These are their needs: 

Respect and status in keeping with their 
service. One measure of that status, though 
by no means the only one, is financial re- 
ward, and until now many scientists have 
had to leave the schools and university lab- 
oratories and go out into private industry to 
get it. 

Freedom, to work alone in a laboratory, 
or to pool ideas and findings, and attack a 
complicated problem in worldwide concert, 
as was necessary to split the first atom. 
Military secrecy can never be thrown to the 
winds, but secrecy that forecloses a vital 
new weapon or a revolutionary instrument 
for peace is a. costly self-indulgence in the 
space-age struggle. 

An ample supply of new blood, which can 
come only by giving prospective young 
scientists the tough, challenging courses 
that will whet their minds, the laboratory 
equipment to train them, and the teachers 
to inspire them. 

These are modest requests for a group of 
Americans who are prepared to provide, in 
return, the instruments for a better life for 
all of us, for security in the space age, and 
for accelerated progress toward the kind of 
peace we all seek. Our scientists are ready 
to prove, if the American people will join 
them in the effort, that the vigorous prac- 
tice of freedom is the ultimate weapon. 





WILL WE Do THE Jos IN EDUCATION? 


No other part of our postsputnik reap- 
praisal has been so painful as our new look 
at education. We Americans have long 
accepted as self-evident that freedom pro- 
vides the most and the best in education. 
The evidence appeared to bear us out. Free- 
dom in.the mid-20th century has brought 
more education to more people, helped de- 
velop more businessmen who have produced 
more goods, more scientists who have won 
more Nobel prizes, more engineers who have 
built bigger bridges, more doctors who have 
cured more diseases, than any other system. 

We felt secure. 

Then came sputnik, and with the unargu- 
able proof that Russia’s regimented educa- 
tional system has threatened to surpass 
our own in momentum, and actually sur- 
passed ours, in point of numbers, in those 
areas where the first battle for survival in 
the space age will be won or lost. 

Russia last year graduated half again as 
many scientists and engineers as did the 
United States. 

Every Russian high-school student gets 5 
years-of physics, 5 of biology, 4 of chemistry, 
and 10 of mathematics. In the United 
States, 23 percent of the public high 
schools offer neither physics nor chemistry, 
24 percent offer no geometry. 

Russia has 1 teacher for every 17 students. 
The United States averages 1 for every 27, 
in some places 1 for every 45, and has a na- 
tional deficit of 150,000 teachers. 

Russia screens her youth at the 7th and 
10th grade levels, for ability, desire to learn, 
and knowledge of Marxism. The best quali- 
fied go on to the universities. 

The United States experts who examined 
Russian education left no room for doubt 
that Russia’s training is sound and the prod- 
uct, for Russia’s own purposes, good. Unless 
our reappraisal brings drastic changes, and 
fast, we are on the way to surrendering 
scientific and technological leadership to 
Russia. _ 

How did we get in the predicament? 

We all carry a share of the blame. 

Busy exploring the intriguing byways of 
the machine age, living up the good life we 
made for ourselves, we were 10 years late in 
facing up to the space age, and the special 
skills it would require of our children. 

We saw the national birthrate rise sharply 
in the postwar years, but we didn’t bother 
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to build the new classrooms to meet the in- 
evitable onrush of new school-agers. 

We saw 116,000 teachers quit the schools 
in a single year, one-third of them taking 
better paying jobs elsewhere, but we didn’t 
vote the bond issues or sanction the higher 
school taxes necessary to raise teacher sal- 
aries above the subsistence level. 

We did a great deal about adjusting the 
child to his environment and his playmates, 
but we didn’t do enough toward adjusting 
him to the challenge of a rugged future. 

A fair number of us forgot that the disci- 
plines of a.competent mind are best taught 
before the age of 7, in the home. 

Sputnik set an emergency program in 
action. ‘ 

Congress is debating bills providing tens 
of thousands of new university scholarships. 

Government, private, industry, the big 
foundations, State Boards of Education, and 
private groups are feeding tens of millions 
of new dollars into programs to speed the 
development of scientists and engineers, 
from the big research laboratories all the 
way down to the high school science and 
mathematics departments. 

By these means we can hold off the Rus- 
sian technological threat for a year, or 2 
years, or 5 years. 

But neither Government, nor private in- 
dustry, nor the big foundations, can shoul- 
der more than a fraction of the job. 

A democracy holds the individual citizen 
responsible for shaping the minds and 
building the character of its youth. 

That’s where the challenge must be sized 
up, and where the decisions must be made 
now. 

The challenge is not merely to produce the 
technicians who can tiirn back the physical 
threat, but to train the minds that can meet 
all of the exacting demands imposed upon 
America in the space age. This ts why 
thoughtful leaders in education are gratified 
at the increasing number. of unrestricted 
grants, to be applied wherever in the over- 
all program the need appears greatest. 

If we are to sustain our basic physical 
strength there can be no letup in the train- 
ing of the managers, economists, the special- 
ists in commerce and finance who superin- 
tend business and industry. 

And if we are to project these economic 
and technological strengths in the shaping 
of a world peace secure against all future 
dictators, we must advance the study of 
history, languages, literature, and philosophy 
with equal zeal. For in these areas must be 
found the clues to the processes by which 
man can move toward the ultimate break- 
through—the mastery of human nature. 

This is a massive challenge, difficult to 
pose, difficult to grasp. 

It was one thing to understand the clear 
and present danger of a Pearl Harbor. It is 
another thing to translate the quiet beep of 
a sputnik into a warning that the survival 
of the Nation depends mainly upon the in- 
dividual American, and the thoroughness 
with which he can help prepare the teen- 
age youngster to become a competent space- 
age citizen. 

We have all the tools we need to get the 
job done. 

We have community leadership skilled in 
solving problems and in communicating so- 
lutions with clarity and force. We have a 
superb set of instruments ready at hand to 
transmit their messages into every American 
home. 

We have a Nation of families drawn into 
close concert by these instruments, who have 
time and again proved they could make what- 
ever effort was reasonably demanded of them. 

We have a community of youngsters, born 
with the same energies and the same curious 
minds as every other crop of children, and 
who know a great deal more about every- 
thing than any previous generation ever did. 


*can absorb. 
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And we have, now, a clear idea of what 
must be done, within the community and 
within the family, to put these youngsters 
in touch with their space-age destiny. 

One part of the job is to quit trying to 
make life easier for our children than it was 
for us—for it isn’t and it won’t be. We can 
serve them best by teaching them the mean- 
ing of responsibility, of finishing what they 
start; the satisfaction of hard work; the re- 
wards of inquiring, of reasoning, of thinking 
for themselves. 

Another part of the job is to re-evaluate 
education in terms of its critical importance 
in the national scene. The end-products of 
such a reevaluation will certainly be the pro- 
vision of the 150,000 new classrooms that are 
needed, the 150,000 new teachers to man 
them, and a sharply increased scale of pay 
and a new respect for teachers. 

A third part of the job is to overhaul cur- 
riculum—throw out the snap courses, meas- 
ure each subject for its contribution to an 
authentic need and for its utility in training 
the child to think, and make a passing grade 
a reward for credit earned, not a measure of 
endurance. 

A fourth part of the job is to recognize 
intellectual talent as a national resource, 
and set up the means to discover it and put 
it to maximum use. This doesn’t mean 
denying to any child all the education he 
It simply means extending the 
opportunity to millions of brilliant young- 
sters who don’t have it now, and whose sery- 
ices the country desperately needs. 

These are the processes by which a democ- 
racy can gear its educational system to meet 
whatever demands the space age may im- 
pose—and to surpass any effort that Khru- 
shchev, for all his concentrated power of 
decision, can put forth. 

For Khrushchev is still the prisoner of a 
dogma that will grow less tolerable as Rus- 
sian education progresses. It will be an in- 
creasing problem to justify to the newly 
educated millions why Marxism’s agricul- 
tural theories still can’t provide enough for 
Russians to eat; or why Biologist Lysenko 
could be a national hero and a national 
clown in the same decade; or by what logic 
the great Soviet Encyclopedia had to clip out 
4 full pages devoted to one Beria and replace 
them with 4 full pages devoted to one Berg- 
holz, an unimportant courtier of Tsar 
Peter I. 

Only a system of education extending the 
unhampered right to discover truth—and the 
flexibility to challenge dogma in the light 
of truth—can be nimble enough to accom- 
modate the swift-rising, swift-changing 
needs of the space age. 

But freedom is of service only as its oppor- 
tunities are seized and used. In education, 
as in every arena of the struggle for survival, 
the vigorous practice of freedom is the ulti- 
mate weapon. 

How Do We Loox In THE SPACE-AGE 
MIRROR? 


The first space man, looking back through 
the window of his rocket, will see the earth 
shrink to the size of a medicine ball. 

As it has in fact. Its latest timetable puts 
New York 24 hours from Tokyo by plane, a 
few minutes from London by phone, a split- 
second from Habana by television, and 15 
minutes from Moscow by ICBM. The world 
has dwindled to the size of a village that 
a man with good lungs can shout across. 

Two and a half billion people live in this 
village, practically all of them touching one 
another daily in some phase of their worka- 
day lives. They differ in molds and habits 
of living and thinking. They share the same 
deep desire for peace. 

‘The space age poses appalling problems to 
& civilzation walled up in a with 
enough live bombs to level it. It offers op- 
portunities to match. 





Science is now ready to harness new ener. 
gies powerful enough to lift mankind to un. 
dreamed-of levels of well-being. Thege are 
some of its promises: ay 

Food, converted from the tnexhaustibis 
plantlife of the sea, solving forever the Prob. - 
lem of hunger that still plagues thres. 
quarters of the world’s people. . 

Power, released from the atom and 
from the sun and stars, lifting from the 
backs of men the burdens they have borng 
since the beginning of time. 

Health, fortified by triumphs over cancer 
heart disease, dysentery, pellagra, malaria 
mental disease. 

Weather, if not made to order, at least 
forecast for an entire season with an " 
that will work ‘wonders in farming, trans. 
portation, industry, and everyday planning 
and living. 

And off in the dim future are still greater 
miracles, interplanetary touring, actual con. 
trol of the world’s rainfall, perhaps even the 
discovery of the secret of life. 

As these things come to pass, many of 
the age-old causes of war, hunger, poverty, 
and despair can be steadily reduced. And 
as men gain the leisure and will to learn ang 
the means to exchange ideas they can press 
the attack on the other causes, ignorance, 
hatred, and suspicion. 

This is the horizon of the space age. This 
is the challenge that confronts all of ‘us, 4 
challenge with equal parts of danger and of 
opportunity, presented with an urgency we 
have never met before. Just as the count- 
down sets the tasks and measures the 
minutes before the launching of an inter. 
continental missile, so the countdown 
touched off by sputnik sets the tasks and 
measures the minutes for the free world to 
complete its readiness. 

The free world’s main strength today is 
America. Inescapably, a major share of the 
cenallenge is put to us. ‘ 

We can now see what must be done in each 
major area of the conflict, and no part of the 
task is beyond our strength. 

We know that the resources to stock our 
arsenals and support our programs of aid 
overseas must flow from a thriving economy, 
and that increasing production of consumer 
goods is essential to the pace of this economy. 

We know we must maintain the pace of 
scientific research needed for leadership in 
space-age weapons and technology. This te- 
quires the immediate provision of the cli- 
mate, the incentives, and the facilities for 


our scientists to apply and pool their creative 


skills to best effect. 

We know we must awaken in our children 
a new excitement for learning, a new curios- 
ity for the next lesson, a new prestige for high 
marks. We know this is the basic respon- 
sibility of the home and the community, 
rather than government. , 

But there is one requirement that comes 
before all others: © 

As a people, we must take a fresh, search- 
ing look at ourselves and our role in the new 
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kind of world we are entering. We were — 


given more than a century to adjust to the 
machine age; the months just ahead will tell 


whether we shall carry our leadership and 


our freedom intact into the space age, or fall 


behind in a race that offers no second prize. 
We must devise a strategy as clearly drawi 
as Russia’s, but a strategy adapted to our 
purposes, not merely copied after Khrush- 
chev's plan. For he has set for himself the 
relatively simple objective of dominating 
world. Ours is far more ambitious, to . 
back the Soviet threat, but also to fashion 
@ peace that will assure justice and id> 
ual Mberty to all of the world’s peoples, iM- 
cluding Russia’s. ao 
The strengths and material gifts we have 
derived from freedom have been so lavish 
that we sometimes accept freedom’s virtues 
as our Own. , ap 
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. We didn’t invent freedom. We are not 
its sole custodians. We can claim no mo- 
of bravery, in . Or, enter- 
. These virtues are found in equal de- 

gree among many other peoples. 
What we have developed that is unique is 
a way to release and channel the vast energies 
of free men, by applying the concept of indi- 


‘vidual choice to every area of human en- 


deavor. By using freedom in this way we 
nave converted the universal discoveries of 
the machine age into history’s greatest in- 


. dustrial structure, and vsed its productive 


wealth to advance the well-being of all of 
le. 

wou 1s the strength and the example we 

have to offer our allies in the present 


le. : 
In today's new world we must depend upon 
neighbors and they upon us. They 
can't gain the freedom they seek, or hold 
their present freedom, without the immense 
physical help we can provide them. Equally, 
eur own survival depends upon access to 
their raw materials and their markets—and 
most of all, in this kind of world, upon their 
will. For either we shall have that good 
will or Russia will gain it if she can. And 
if Russia has it, and the trade and raw ma- 
terials and human resources to go with it, 
she will hold a power advantage to proceed, 
at her leisure, to the conquest of the rest 
of the world. 

In today’s new world we must also give 
broader application to the function of com- 
munication. It is more than a passing irony 
that the most articulate people on earth 
have failed, in important respects, to com- 
mufiicate with each other, let alone with our 
world neighbors. ; 

A major part of this failure has been a 


‘ Jack of clear understanding of just what we 


had to communicate, and why it was neces- 


sary. 

Now we have the picture before us. 

Sputnik has done us this immense service: 
It has clarified what we must knew, and 
what we must communicate to our children, 
our scientists, our economy, our world 
neighbors, and each other. 

It has held up a yardstick to freedom 
and made us study each of its strengths 
against space-age demands. In every de- 
partment, weapons, science, industrial pro- 

ion, education, America has the means 
of victory. Beyond that, it needs only the 
will. 
Wherever you look there are signs of a 
people rising to responsibility, of editors 
Teporting the space-age story and spelling 
out its meaning with fresh urgency; of net- 
work directors broadcasting the message 
with the immense impact of their medium; 


of private corporations applying thought, . 
and dollars by the tens of millions, to the ~ 


stimulation of education and science; of 
community and neighborhood groups com- 
ing together earnestly, to talk out the 
meaning of newly grasped duties in school 
and home. 

Out of such activity, spread throughout 
the Nation, can come the clear directives 
that will best apply our strengths and carry 
Us swiftly and safely into the space age. 

The challenge is not to win a numbers 
Tace in scientists and engineers, nor to de- 
stroy Russia, nor to bury Nikita Khrushchev, 
but to refute a far wiser man named Vol- 
taire, who once said: “History is only the 
Patter of silken slippers descending the 
stairs to the thunder of hobnailed boots 
climbing upward from below.” . —- 

The vigorous practice of freedom can alter 
that pattern, and provide both the ultimate 
Weapon for survival and the ultimate 
‘Promise of peace. 


~“ 
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The Explosive Problem of Importing 
Foreign Arms and Ammunition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF» CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have written to the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Hon. 
Tuomas E. Morean, explaining in some 





' detail the urgent need for legislation to 


ban the importation of foreign military 
arms and ammunition for commercial 
use in this country. 

Besides the unfair competition foisted 
upon American arms and ammunition 
industries, the importation of surplus 
military weapons has proven a definite 
safety hazard to American sportsmen 
inasmuch as some foreign-made rifles 
have a tendency to blow up in the shoot- 
er’s face. : 

I have introduced an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act to prohibit the 
importation of these unsafe weapons, a 
practice which not only jeopardizes life 
and limb of American citizens, but also 
is a contributing cause to unemployment 
and economic decline in our domestic 
arms industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include herewith 
the text of letter to Mr. MorGan, and 
also a press release of today’s date which 
briefly states the problem. 

Aprit 15, 1958. 
Hon. THomas E. Morcan, 

Acting Chairman, House Foreign Af- 
jairs Commtitee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHamrMan: As you know, I have 
proposed the attached amendment to section 
414 of the Mutual Security Act which would 
prohibit the importation or reimportation of 
all military firearms and ammunition for sale 
in competition with domestic sporting arms 
and ammunition. I believe this amendment 
is required to alleviate a situation which has 
caused widespread unemployment and finan- 
cial loss among the Nation’s sporting arms 
manufacturers and their distributors and 
dealers throughout the United States. I be- 
lieve that testimony now part of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee’s records substantiates the 
need for relieving the serious threat to a vital 
defense industry. 

In my study of this problem, I have come 
upon a phase of the matter which has great- 
ly increased my concern above and beyond 
that which invokes such a hardship upon 
domestic industry. Among the thousands of 
military weapons declared surplus by mu- 
tual-aid nations and returned to this country 
to compete against American sporting arms 
on the commercial market is the Italian Car- 
cano carbine. The Carcano being imported 
in greatest numbers is an 1891 model modi- 
fied in 1938 for caliber 7.35 millimeters. The 
Carcano has been declared by the Italian 
Government to be unsafe for military use, 

to testimony of representatives of 
our own Department of State, and an inter- 
nationally American gun author- 
ity, writing in an official publication of the 
National Rifle Asosciation, underscores this 
finding. 
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Based on these two sources alone, it would 
seem to me that there is sufficient reason for 
all responsible citizens of this country to be 
alarmed over the distribution of these ques- 
tionable arms among our Nation’s sportsmen. 

Robert N, Margrave, deputy director, Office 
of Munitions Control, Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, Department of State, 
pointed out in official testimony before our 
committee: “It is our information that the 
Italian Government used rifles other than 
the Carcano during World War II. The Car- 
cano was regarded as an undesirable rifle for 
military purposes because of the tendency of 
a portion of the barrel to explode.” 

Mr. Margrave added, “The only safe way 
to fire it, I understand, is with American 
ammunition.” 

The Carcano carbine is of 7.35 mm. caliber, 
and I am informed that no American ammu- 
nition manufacturer produces this cartridge. 
Shooters who expect to fire the Carcano must 
obtain ammunition whose origin is other 
than domestic. The Department of Com- 
merce reports that in last December alone, 
4,482,000 cartridges for this gun were im- 
ported from Italy. It is obvious that a gun, 
declared by the Italian Government to be un- 
safe for use with this specific ammunition, 
would be just as hazardous in the hands of 
an American sportsman. 

Furthermore, Mr. Walter H. B. Smith, au- 
thor of “Rifles, Volume Two of the N. R. A. 
Book of Small Arms,” copublished by the 
National Rifle Association of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Military Service Pub- 
lishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has this to say 
about the Carcano (p. 246): 

“The safety system (of the Carcano) is an 
Italian design, and is inherently dangerous 
as shattering or shearing of a fragile holding 
lug will let the firing pin blow back out of 
the bolt.” 

I am informed by reputable gun designers 
that the shattering of this lug could be 
caused’ by a pierced primer in a cartridge. 
The expected, logical route of travel] for the 
blownback firing pin would be rearward 
through the shooter’s face. 

I assure you I make no claims to be tech- 
nically versed in the field of arms and am- 
munition, but I am appalled by what is, even 
to the most uninitiated, an obvious threat 
to the life and limb of the American sports- 
man. There is, I am told, ng regulatory 
system by which these and other imports of 
dubious origin can be examined and tested 
before they are. made available to civilian 
shooters. 

I believe that this, together with the testi- 
mony of Mr. E. C. Hadley, demonstrates that 
it is necessary that Congress adopt my 
amendment or similar legislation to correct 
this situation. 

I would appreciate it if you will bring the 
foregoing additional information to the at- 
tention of the members of the committee. 

Cordially yours, 
ALBERT P. Morano. 
Aprii 15, 1958. 

WasHINGTON.—United States Representa- 
tive ALBERT P. Morano, Republican of Con- 
necticut, told Congress today that he is ap- 
palled by an obvious threat to the life and 
limb of the American sportsman stemming 
from unsafe foreign military rifles imported 
for commercial sale. 

Congressman MOoRANO, sponsor of an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act 
which would prohibit the importation of all 
military arms and ammunition, said surplus 
Italian Army carbines, imported for use by 
American sportsmen, have a tendency to 
blow up in the shooter’s face. 

In a letter to members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, which is currently 
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considering an extension of mutual security 
legislation, the Congressman said his amend- 
ment would automatically prohibit the im- 
portation of such firearms. 

Morano, pointing out that such imports 
also were causing unemployment and severe 
financial loss within the domestic arms in- 
dustry, said: 

“Among thew thousands of military weap- 
ons declared surplus by mutual aid nations 
and returned to this country to compete 
against American sporting arms on the com- 
mercial market is the Italian Carcano carbine. 
The Carcano being imported in greatest num- 
bers is an 1891 model modified in 1938 for 
caliber 7.35 mm. The Carcano has been de- 
clared by the Italian Government to be un- 
safe for military use, according to testimony 
of representatives of our own Department of 
State, and an, internationally recognized 
American gun authority, writing in an offi- 
cial publication of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, underscores this finding.” 

The Connecticut Congressman asserted: 
“Based on these two sources alone, it would 
seem to me that there is sufficient reason 
for all responsible citizens of this country 
to be alarmed over the distribution of these 
questionable arms among our Nation’s 
sportsmen.” 

He quoted Robert N. Margrave, of the 
State Department’s Office of Munitions Con- 
trol, as saying the Italian Government re- 
gards the Carcano as an undesirable rifie for 
military purposes because of “a tendency 
of a portion of the barrel to explode.” He 
added that Margrave claimed the only safe 
way to fire the gun is with American am- 
munition, but according te Morano, no 
American company manufactures ammuni- 
tion of the type used in the Carcano. 

The Congressman said: “Shooters who ex- 
pect to fire the Carcano must obtain am- 
munition whose origin is other than domes- 
tic. The Department of Commerce reports 
that in last December alone, 4,482,000 car- 
tridges for this gun were imported from 
Italy. It is obvious that a gun, declared by 
the Italian Government to be unsafe for use 
with this specific ammunition, would be 
just as hazardous in the hands of an Ameri- 
can sportsman.” 

Morano also pointed out that Walter H. B. 
Smith, author of a National Rifle Associa- 
tion article on the Carcano, has written that 
the safety mechanism of the rifle “is in- 
herently dangerous, as shattering or shearing 
of a fragile holding lug will let the firing pin 
blow back out of the bolt.” 

The Congressman added: “I am informed 
by reputable gun designers that the shatter- 
ing of this lug could be caused by a pierced 
primer in a cartridge. The expected logical 
route of travel for the blownback firing pin 
would be rearward through the shooter’s 
face.” 

Morano said he is “appalied by what is 
even to the most uninitiated, an obvious 
threat to the life and limb of the American 
sportsman. There is, I am told, no regula- 
tory system by which these and other im-< 
ports of dubious origin can be examined 
and tested before they are made available to 
civilian shooters.” 





Price Cuts Needed To End Tug-of-War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
call attention of the Members to an ar- 
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ticle by J. A. Livingston which appeared 
in the Washington Post on April 13. The 
article, entitled “Price Cuts Needed To 
End Tug-of-War,” graphically points out 
the need for the kind of price cuts needed 
to get the consumer back in the market 
and some of the reasons why prices were 
allowed to go so high in the first place: 
Price CuTrs NrEEepep To Enp TvuG-OFr-WaRr 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

On the way t6 work the other morning, 
my eye caught a blind man confidently tap- 
ping his way toward a street crossing. Sud- 
denly, the driver of a laundry truck, intent 
on making deliveries, backed into the pedes- 
trian right-of-way. The blind man tapped to 
a halt, waving his cane, his antenna, ques- 
tioningly before him. 

I dashed to his side and took his arm. 
“What's wrong here” he said. “Something’s 
in the way.” 

“A truck pulled into the crossing,” I an- 
swered, as we walked around it. (Cop ought 
to hand out tickets to crosswalk hogs.) 
“What made you stop?” I asked. “How could 
you tell something was there?” 

“I can tell," he answered. “I could hear 
it.” 

He thanked me and said goodby, leaving 
me to sense that blind men have extrasen- 
sory perception. They feel sound waves far 
too delicate for ears with eyes. And I should 
have thanked him. He helped me to resolve 
my problem. 

BURNS VERSUS ANDERSON 


I’d been mulling over the recession: What 
to do about it? 

Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, has come out for a $5 billion tax 
cut. This put him in direct opposition to 
the President, te whom he is fondly loyal. 
But Burns feels unemployment will get worse 
if action is not immediate. 


Members of the President’s present Coun- — 


cil of Economic Advisers feel much the same. 
But the President says, “Not yet.” 

Mr. Eisenhower is influenced by Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson. The 
Secretary feels that steps already taken—to 
accelerate defense orders, highway construc- 
tion, public works, and to make housing 
credit easier—will soon increase job oppor- 
tunities. 

Anderson, along with Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, hopes that the worst in 
unemployment is past. Recent data on new 
claims for unemployment compensation, 
when adjusted for seasonal and end-of-the- 
quarter peculiarities, afford some basis for 
thinking that layoffs have reached a crest. 
But how much is real, how much is wish- 
thinking? 

TUG-OF-WAR RECESSION 


If only, I thought to myself, I had the gift 
of extrasensory foresight. Is this really the 
floor of the recession? Or just a temporary 
low plateau leading to another economic 
stepdown, another drop in production, an- 
other rise in unemployment? Is it, in short, 
the transition from recession to depression? 

If I thought it were, I’d urge a tax cut to 
put more money into the pay envelopes of 
consumers. That would be a stimulus, but 
it wouldn't necessarily be the stimulus the 
economy needs. What would consumers, you 
and I, spend this increased income on? Au- 
tomobiles? Homes? Appliances? Those are 
the doldrum industries. : 

This is a tug-of-war recession—a tug of war 
between consumers and producers, between 
buyers and sellers, I could use a new pair of 
shoes. I’ve been watching the store windows. 
But the prices. Nix. I don’t need a pair of 
shoes that badly. 

Last night at a dinner I talked to an auto- 
mobile dealer in the town of Elmer, N. J. 





(population 1,500). A customer came in the 
other day, decided on a car, asked the Price, 
“Seventy-seven dollars per month.” 

“Too high,” said the customer, 

The dealer looked up his records, 
the last time you bought, you paid 9 4 
month.” : 

ae just it,” said the prospective pur. 

chaser. “I just can’t sw the difference, 

I'll wait.” he ‘ 
EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 

For persons who have lost their jobs, ther 
is no such word as recession. Un 
ment is a searing, humiliating experience, 
An emotional depression. And I'm gon, 
vinced that as an aftermath of this decline 
there will be social reform. Executives, who © 
sit in high-up offices, drawing excellent p; 
overproduced in 1955 and 1956. Their over, 
rich bargains with labor leaders forced 
costs and prices. Result: Recession. Exec. 
utives often pay themselves bonuses in goog 
times. Maybe, instead, they ought to get 
bonuses based on the stability of their opera. 
tions, of employment. 

Today, the executives who overproduced 
have a responsibility to get us out of this 
recession. President Eisenhower says con- 
sumer are “disenchanted” with the goods pro- 
ducers offer, To that, I'd add, and the 
prices. ' 

On the theory that business men will act 
sensibly in their own and the country’s inter- 
est, I’d chance waiting on a tax cut. Im 
hopeful that out of adversity, recession, will 


_ come sales-stimulating price cuts. But I'm 


waving my economic antenna ahead of me, 
I hope I’m not wish-thinking—hoping for 
some miracle man to take the economy by the 
arm. ; 

I hope President Eisenhower's not wish. 
thinking, either. His wish-thinking is more 
influential—more consequential—than mine, 





Our Embassies Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
are sometimes very apt to be h 
cal of the money spent for and on our 
embassies abroad. 

As a matter of fact, we are penny wise 
and pound foolish in these matters. All 
we do is make it impossible for anyone 
but a multimillionaire to represent us at 
any of the more important dip 
posts. While many multimillionaifes 
represent our country admirably, i 
seems unfortunate that. others, notably | 
career diplomats, can never aspire to the 
highest honors. 

In contrast to our system, the nations 
of the Old World have always believed 
in, and paid for, adequate represen 
The following article from the at 
Daily Mail shows what the United King: 
dom spends on their embassies, ang * 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that these figures are in a 
sterling, which now stand at about $2.60: 

Moscow ENnvor’s EXPENSES SLASHED j 

Slashing cuts in allowances to Britalls 

envoys in Russia and the satellite states wert 


nk : 
4 


revealed yesterday. i 
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ao ee does the Minister to Rumania. . 
The reason: The rate of exchange for the 

yuble has improved since last April. Its new 

yaluation is about 844d. now instead of 


1s. 914. 
BRITAIN SAVES 
So the cocktail parties, the dinners, the 
ts, chauffeurs, and secretaries will all 
cost Britain less. : — 
Diplomat with the biggest expense account 
js now Sir Harold Caccia, Ambassador in 
washington. He draws £30,470 a year ex- 


sir Gladwyn Jebb, Ambassador in Paris, is 
allowed £23,597, and Sir Pierson Dixon, Brit- 
ain’s permanent representative at the United 


Nations, gets £14,940. 
Britain's most expensive embassy is Wash- 
ington, which will cost almost £1,500,000 this 


Trext comes West Germany, with a bill of 
£788,400. 





Spotlight on Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


~ orp, I include the following editorial 


from the Standard-Times, New Bedford, 
Mass., of March 26, 1958: 
SPOTLIGHT ON COMMUNISM 


The four-day investigation into New Eng- 
land communism by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee produced dramatic 
testimony and made major headlines in most 
daily newspapers of the six-State area. 

The committee operates under a public law 
passed in 1946, authorizing it .to study sub- 
versive activities with a view toward aiding 
Congress to create remedial legislation, but 
many Americans still do not understand its 
function. 

The committee holds hearings, to which it 
invites witnesses; if hostile, they may be sub- 
poenaed. Testimony is recorded, and often is 
pubilshed in pamphlets available to the 
The committee also may request 
that books, papers and documents be pro- 


What does it do with the information 
received? 


Most of its published documents, contain- 
ing testimony and conclusions, are widely 
distributed, not only to Members of Con- 
gress, who may be guided in considering new 
laws, but also to the general public, with the 
idea that the citizens may know the nature 
of communism and thus be better able to 
combat it. 

Here are samples of some of the commit- 

recent conclusions, based on thousands 
of words of sworn testimony, by the best- 
authorities on communism avail- 

able, including former party members: 

The Soviet satellite in outer space has pre- 
sented fresh evidence of Soviet Russia’s tech- 


and their theft of some of 
America’s most vital military and scientific 


_ The circumference of the free world has 
shrunk further in recent months. The epic 
da setback dealt the Soviet Union 
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by the Hungarian revolution has been largely 
overcome. The struggle for power within 
the Kremlin has brought new strength to 
Khrushchev; America’s allies and the so- 
called neutral nations of the world confront 
the Communist challenge irresolute and 
divided. 

Communist political subversion, as dis- 
closed by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, presents a danger to the American 
people equaling that of Soviet satellites and 
long-range missiles. 

The Soviet Union would prefer to achieve 
its program of world conquest without the 
physical destruction of its enemies; if the 
gates can be opened from within by dupes 
and Communist agents, overt aggression by 
the Soviet Union will obviously be unneces- 
sary. This would be a fulfillment of Lenin’s 
prophecy made at the inception of the inter- 
national Communist empire: 

“First, we will take Eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia, then we will encircle the 
United States, which will be the last bastion 
of capitalism. We will not have to attack. 
It will fall like an overripe fruit into our 
hands.” : 

The House committee, in its latest report, 
finds, “Within the United States, the Com- 
munist apparatus has evolved new imple- 


“ments of political conquest. These have 


found root in, and have, in turn, contributed 
to, a dangerous climate of complacency 
which itself presents an acute threat to the 
very foundations of our security system.” 
Spotlighting communism, as the Boston 
hearings did very effectively; is one of the 
best possible ways to overcome lack of 
awareness of the Red threat as it exists in 
this and every other State in the Union. 





Economic Statement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 wt 


Mr. DENGELL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, Congress has been working over- 
time hours since the beginning of the 
year to head off and turn back the cur- 
rent recession. 

From the start, the two parties have 
differed sharply about the right way to 
conduct this pincer movement. In the 
beginning, the Republicans accused the 
Democrats of gloom-mongering. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower assured us that the 
worst was over. Then as unemployment 
continued to rise, he repeatedly cau- 
tioned us against moving too quickly. 
Now that March has come and gone 
without the promised recovery, the Pres- 
ident again suggests delay. He implies 
if only we let the economy alone, the 
natural forces of supply and demand 
will right the staggering giant and we 
can all live happily ever after. 

I would have greater confidence in 
the President’s optimism if it were not 
for the fact that this current recession 
is traceable to unwise economic policies 
of the President. It is not long since 
the Federal Reserve Board initiated the 
so-called tight-money policy in an effort, 
we were told, to halt inflation. The 
President and his advisers supported 
this policy, and talked of creating a 
“rolling readjustment.” 
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Let us strip the Madison Avenue cover 
from this slogan. In plain English, a 
“rolling readjustment” is a small-scale 
recession. The purpose behind tight- 
money policy, then, was to make bor- 
rowing unattractive and thereby to 
cause a short recession. The Eisenhower 
administration believed that a small re- 
cession would cause a price rollback 
that would “restore the health of the 
economy.” 

This sounds plausible in theory and 
some intelligent people accepted it. But 
it is bad economics. High interest rates 
cannot affect prices without first affect- 
ing employment and production. We 
have ample proof of this. It happened 
in 1920, in 1929, in 1937, in 1953, and it 
has happened again in 1958. The Eisen- 
hower administration was burnt once by 
tight money, in 1953, but did not learn 
the lesson. The economy’s thirst for 
goods and for industrial expansion out- 
lived that first Eisenhower recession. 
The patient took poison but survived, 
and somehow the notion was broadcast 
that poison was good for the system. 

In spite of economists’. warnings, tight- 
money advocates again undertook to 
launch a “rolling readjustment” by jack- 
ing up interest rates. But this time the 
economy was in no shape to take poison. 
Inventories were at record highs. Cap- 
ital expansion was at a comparative 
standstill. 

We were cast into this trough by 
faulty notions; we cannot depend on 
those same notions to raise us up again. 

The theory of “rolling readjustments” 
or small-scale recessions is directly con- 
trary to the principle of full employment 
which was written into law by Congress 
in 1946. Despite the terrible lesson of 
1929, some Republicans still talk lovingly 
about the ideal of a “free market.” Yet, 
except for a few Neanderthals, they now 
accept the reforms begun by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and promise to apply 
them—‘“but not just yet.” 

Along with most other Democrats, I 
believe in full employment. I believe it 
is the Government’s duty to maintain 
full employment. And it is to the con- 
cept of full employment and to the means 
for insuring it that I believe our efforts 
must now be directed. 

Accordingly, since early in the session, 
Democrats in both Houses of Congress 
have proposed a number of measures de- 
signed to repair the damage which the 
tight-money advocates have wrought. 
Some of these would take effect imme- 
diately. Some are standby measures de- 
signed to equip the Government for more 
drastic action if the situation does not 
soon improve. 

All would supplement the arsenal of 
defensive and offensive economic weap- 
ons left us by the New Deal. Their pur- 
pose is not merely to halt the recession 
in its tracks but also to return us to the 
high level of prosperity from which we 
fell. 

Already, certain of these measures 
have sped through Congress under Dem- 
ocratic sponsorship. A pace quickening 
of the Federal highway program has 
been authorized. Likewise, a speedup in 
defense construction. 
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An emergency housing bill has been 
approved, lowering downpayment re- 
quirements and increasiag the Govern- 
ment’s mortgage-buying resources. It 
was on this bill that the philosophical 
differences between Democrats and Re- 
publicans were most clearly shown. The 
Senate bill, as reported by committee, 
contained a provision raising the inter- 
est rate on GI home loans from 4.5 to 
4.75 percent. Senator Monroney of- 
fered an amendment to keep the rate at 
4.5. The final vote was 48 to 47. Six 
Democrats voted for higher interest 
rates; 41 voted against. But on the Re- 
publican side the vote was 42 for higher 
rates and only 6 against, and 1 of the 
tight-money votes came from Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarD M. NIxon. 

Congress has also passed two resolu- 
tions urging the President to act on pow- 
ers he already holds. One resolution 
urged stepped up activity on $4 billion of 
authorized public-works programs. The 
other asked the President to hold the 
line for-the present on farm price sup- 
ports to prevent further farm unemploy- 
ment. This request the President 
promptly vetoed. Again the difference 
in party positions is abundantly clear. 

The President suggests that the Dem- 
ocrats are moving too quickly. My sole 
complaint is that the Democratic Party 
is not moving swiftly enough. I believe 
that our task is not just to seek revival 
of the economy with emergency meas- 
ures but also to improve our defenses 
against an extended recession. ‘The 
danger, alluded to by the President him- 
self, is that we will get only a partial re- 
vival, that we will stumble along for an 
indefinite period with a floating corps of 
jobless workers. Our job, then, is not 
solely to prevent the unemployment lists 
from growing. It is to establish full em- 
ployment mow and forever. 

To this end, since the beginning of this 
Congress, I have introduced a series of 
integrated proposals aimed at increasing 
our antirecession firepower. These 
would supplement the heavy artillery 
which is our precious legacy from the 
New Deal. 

I have sought an increase in the na< 
tional minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
and in retirement benefits to civil- 
service employees. These measures 
would broaden the base of the economy 
and provide a needed boost in general 
purchasing power. I have also intro- 
duced a number of measures to liberal- 
ize the Social Security Act, and have 
proposed the creation of a Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, Similarly I 
am sponsoring a program of national 
health insurance and a system for dis- 
tribution of surplus foods to the needy. 
All of these measures, if enacted, would 
reduce the severity of an economic 
slump and, even more important, pro- 
tect the unemployed from the hardship 
and heartache which recession neces< 
sarily imposes on low-income groups. 

A quarter-century has passed since 
the New Deal programs first went into 
effect. Price levels have risen sharply. 
The squeeze is on. Yet we are warned 
against moving too quickly te adjust the 
old programs to current prices. I can- 
not accept this verdict. It is the view 
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of men who adapt. slowly—if at all—to 
the facts of life. They never did under- 
stand the economics of free employment. 

To fight unemployment successfully, 
the Federal Government must have a 
full kit of tools. Accordingly, I have 
introduced bills calling for the begin- 
ning of substantial urban Fenewal and 
public-works programs, I have spon- 
sored legislation giving special consid- 
eration to areas where unemployment is 
most acute. This would mean, among 
other things, preference for these areas 
on defense orders. In addition, I have 
submitted companion bills raising in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 per 
person to $700 or $800 per person. This 
would put purchasing power directly 
into the hands of lower income groups. 
This method is better than the across- 
the-board percentage cut which has 
been suggested by some and infinitely 
more desirable than the upper income 
tax cut which the administration is re- 
ported considering. Again, the differ- 
ence in viewpoint is perfectly clear cut. 
The administration still cherishes the 
utterly false notion that prosperity can 
be made to trickle down from the high- 
est to the lowest. Give the rich more 
money, it is suggested, and they will in- 
vest it. Investment will turn the wheels 
of the economy. 

Again and again history has revealed 
how absurd this theory is. Without the 
expectation of profit, there will be no 
investment—regardless of the amount 
of cash jingling in the pockets of the 
wealthy. Without general purchasing 
power, there will be no expectation of 
profit. Our task is to put money in the 
hands of those who will spend it, cre- 
ating demand, creating the expectation 
of profit and finally creating the urge to 
invest. 

Lastly, our task is to help the disas- 
ter victims, the men, women, and child- 
ren who are the helpless heirs of this 
economic catastrophe. Had this been 
a hurricane, a cyclone, or a flood, the 
Red Cross would long since have been on 
the scene, A Federal assistance plan 
would have streaked through Congress 
with the blessing of the President. We 
can do no iess for the victims of reces- 
sion. Unemployment is not the fault 
of the unemployed. It is a defect of the 
system, with results as terrible as any of 
nature’s accidents. 

I have therefore introduced a bill ex- 
tending the unemployment compensa- 
tion program to 39 weeks, raising bene- 
fits to a decent level and imposing Fed- 
eral standards in the place of patch- 
work inadequate State standards. This 
would be paid for half by the States and 
half by the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile, as his administration’s 
contribution, the President proposes 
Federal loans to the States in place of 
grants. I reject this approach. Once 
more it spotlights the fundamental ina- 
bility of the Republican Party to cope 


We are strong only as we pool our sub- 
stance and share our risks: 
Unfortunately, economic logic will not 
prevail over hesitancy and stubborn- 
ness in the White House. The Federal 
Government can do its part only if it 
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has the equipment. If the 

will not furnish the necessary ge 
ship, then it must come from the Coq. 
gress. The differences between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties an — 
sharply drawn. I, for one, am prepany | 
to submit the record for the c's 
judgment, 





National Conference on American Politi, 
cal Parties, Under Auspices of Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President 
the survival of democracy in a troubled 
world depends in great measure upon 
how well our people understand and ap- 
preciate the democratic process. Politj- 
cal parties are the lungs through which 
American democracy receives the oxygen 
essential to its continued operation, 

I have just attended one of the most 
inspirational and useful conferences 
ever held on the functioning, methods 
and future of American political par- 
ties. The locale was Hayden Lake, in 
the magnificent timbered mountains and 
hills of northern Idaho. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by Gonzaga Uni- 
versity of nearby Spokane, Wash. The 
theme of the conference was described 
by the title, “National Conference on 
Political Parties.” 

Participating were 60 to 170 leading 
political scientists and public figures 
from throughout the Nation. The Ford 
Foundation generously granted to Gon- 
zaga University the sum of $16,000 t 
underwrite the expenses of the confer- 
ence and to make possible the necessary _ 
travel to Hayden Lake by train, airplane 
and private automobile. 

For 3 days, in a scenic realm of oul- 
door America, the participants evaluated 
such crucial questions as broadening the — 
base of our major parties, trying to solve 
the dilemma of huge campaign dona- 
tions, and coping with the danger of 
dominance in politics of special-privi- 
lege-seeking forces. Guiding light of 
the conference was a brilliant teacher of 
political science at Gonzaga, . 
Richard E. Twohy, who persuaded off. © 
cers of the Ford Foundation that such 
an undertaking was a worthy contribu. . 





- tion to maintaining and strengthening. 


our national traditions of self-goverl- 
ment, ee 

I consider it a privilege to be on the — 
program of the conference, along with 
my able and distinguished ‘colleagu 
the senior and junior Senators fom © 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson and Mr | 
Jackson], the junior Senator from U@a 
(Mr, Bennett], and the junior wr 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 2 q 
my colleagues made most valuable a — 
dresses, as did the brilliant young Repre" 
sentative from the State of 4 


RICHARD BOLLING. 
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As the conference ended, I heard many 
of the participants—from academic as 
as political spheres—declare em- 
phatically that their own thinking on 
the role of American parties had been 
tly clarified and enlarged. 
Mr. President, I should like Mem- 
of the Senate to know something 
further about this impressive meeting at 
Hayden Lake, near the Washington- 
porder, which took place from 
april 10 through April 13. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the formal 
of the National Conference on 
Political Parties; an Associated Press dis- 
from the Oregon Daily Journal of 


3, 1958, setting forth some of the. 


colorful details of the meeting; and a 
summary of my own speech to the con- 
ference on April 12, in which I reviewed 
my sponsorship of legislation modeled 
after President Theodore Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal of 1907, for Federal financing of 
the major expenses of national political 
campaigns in the United States. 

These materials may serve to encourage 
similar conferences elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, a circumstance which I fervently 
trust may occur. 

There being no objection, the program, 
article, and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

AN OPPORTUNITY To CONFER UPON THE ComM- 
MON CRISIS—THE NATIONAL ‘CONFERENCE ON 
POLITICAL PARTIES 
Inherent in the term “democracy” is the 

presumption of individual participation. 

Essential to the life of the State is the 
presumption of its ability to govern. 

Lacking either or both of these compon- 
ents, the democratic state confronts ruin. 

Political errors compounded since Worid 


' War I underscore a common crisis: Does 


America possess the capacity to balance the 
forces released by science with the political 
wisdom and skill required to direct those 
forces to civilized ends? 

ORIGIN AND OBJECT 


The developing crisis of our political system 
has been under discussion by an increasing 
number of business, labor, farm, educational 
and political leaders of the Northwest. The 
problem, however, is ‘not regional, but 
national. 

Hence, the Ford Foundation has granted 
Gonzaga University $16,000 to bring together 
60 to 70 leading citizens from private life 
and public office to study American political 
parties—the principal agencies supplying 
personnel and policy direction to govern- 
ment, and the official link between govern- 
ment and the people. 


FORM OF THE CONFERENCE 


The conference is designed to provide an 
Opportunity for the fullest expression of 
opinion by each participant. 

Five major topics will be initiated by 

speakers, 

Following these brief introductory talks, 
conferees will divide into three groups for 
firther discussion. , 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can our system, without sacrific- 
ing its popular base, achieve a higher integra- 
within the limits of our Constitution 

and pluralistic society? 

The practicality of adjusting our diffused 
Party structure and functions to meet more 
“equately the demands of national and in- 
The relevance to this 


_ Problem of alternative methods of supporting 


Party candidates and campaigns. 


~ 
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II. Do political parties realize their full 
potential in providing Government at once 
democratic and responsible? 

The need of a more precise rationale for 
the American party system. 

The practi@ality of providing for the na- 
tional interest in domestic and foreign 
affairs: by a system of party brokerage de- 
signed to respond fairly to the accumulative 
pressures of competing interest groups. 

The relation of party leadership to this 
problem. 

The use of communications media by 
parties and their joint responsibility to the 
public. 

Ill. What is the role of the opposition 
party in policy formation? ss 

The function of the “loyal opposition” in 
providing a strong and definite alternative 
government. 

The role of bipartisanship in foreign 
affairs, 

The opposition’s function in building 
leadership. 

IV. What is the role of interest groups in 
the American political system? - 

The positive function of interest groups in 
collaborating with parties and government 
in formulation of public policy. 

Conversely, the conflict between indivi- 
dual and national interests. 

The ethical problems involved here. 

V. What is the role of universities in fur- 
thering the objectives of the American 
Political system? ; 

The responsibility of universities to ex- 
pound the moral basis of democratic society, 
citizenship and party government. 

How universities can best cooperate with 
politicians and citizen groups in serving the 
political needs of the country. 

Sponsored by Gonzaga University, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Consultants: Gov. Robert E. Smylie, 
Idaho; United States Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Idaho; United States Senator 
Frank F. Church, Idaho; United States Sen- 
ator Warren G. Magnuson, Washington; 
United States Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Washington. . 

Advisory committee: Rev. Richard E. 
Twohy, S. J. Gonzaga University, chairman; 
Dr. Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho; Dr. 
Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington; 
Dr. Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., Washington State 
College; Mr. Richard T. Tench, Gonzaga 
University. 





{From the Oregon Journal of April 3, 1958] 
UNUSUAL CONFERENCE ORGANIZED BY PRIEST 


Haypen Lake, IpaHo.—A Catholic priest 
with $16,000 and a yen to promote an ab- 
stract government study puts his means 
and extremes together next week for an un- 
usual conference of practical politicians. 

Big names in education, labor and social 
welfare have agreed to meet in the Rev. 
Richard E. Twohy’s first “national confer- 
ence on political parties” at this secluded 
lake resort April 10-13. 

Such practitioners as Senators NEUBERGER, 
Democrat of Oregon; McNamara, Democrat 
of Michigan; Bennett, Republican of Utah; 
Jackson, Democrat of Washington; Republi- 
can Gov. Cecil Underwood of West Virginia; 
and Democratic Chairman Paul Butler will 
eat and sleep here, talk and think for 4 days 
about the state of the democratic process. 

Father Twohy, 44, chairman of political 
science at Gonzaga University in Spokane, 
conceived the idea. He foresaw great merit 
in a quiet, informal roundtable of leaders 
from “the three great organs of our civiliza- 
tion—the stadium (universities), the reg- 
num (civil powers) and the sacrum 
(churches) .” : 

He switched from the academic to the 
practical,flew to New York and telephoned 
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tion. He wrote down his proposal in the 
telephone booth and then spent 20 minutes 
with Heald.. 

The Ford Foundation sent a $16,000 check 


-2 months later to pay expenses for 60 con- 


ferees. 

Father Twohy then went after the biggest 
names. At Independence, Mo., Harry Tru- 
man showed him through his library, dis- 
cussed the conference for an hour, then 
said: “It’s a splendid plan. I’d love to 
come. Nobody knows more about the sub- 
ject than I do.” 

But Truman was committed on the dates. 
The Jesuit priest then buttonholed Adlai 
Stevenson, Richard Nixon, and Thomas E. 
Dewey. All indorsed the conference but 
their schedules were full. 

He finally lined up 5 Senators, 4 Congress- 
men, including Representatives McCarthy, 
Democrat of Minnesota, and Bolling, Demo- 
crat of Missouri; at least 2 governors, 2 col- 
lege presidents, Chairman Jerome Kuyken- 
dall, of the Federal Power Commission, noted 
professors from Yale, the University of Chi- 
cago and UCLA, and Industrialist. Edgar 
Kaiser. 

Bertha Adkins, assistant chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, agreed to 
come along with Vice President James Carey, 
of the AFL-CIO and top echelon officers of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the American Med- 
ical Association. Father Twohy’s own father 
James Twohy, a Los Angeles finance execu- 
tive will represent the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 

With Republican Gov. Robert Smylie, of 
Idaho as consultant, Father Twohy mapped 
his program and picked this quiet resort 
area to “provide a coign of contemplation, 
to offer the harried man of great affairs the 
chance he often says he wants and needs 
to separate the urgent from the important, 
the passing frenzy from the value that en- 
dures.” 





FINANCING OF POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS, Not Oc- 
CASIONAL GirTs, Is GREATEST PROBLEM OF 
ETHICS IN DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT NEvU- 
BERGER TELLS GONZAGA CONFERENCE ON Po- 
LITICAL PARTIES 


SPoKANE.—"“As long as candidates for the 
Nation’s highest elective offices must regu- 
larly seek hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in campaign contributions from private 
donors, it is futile to pursue ethics in Gov- 
ernment with conflict-in-interest laws and 
rules about civil servants accepting small 
courtesy gifts at Christmas,” Senator RicHarD 
L. NEUBERGER Of Oregon told the Natinal 
Conference on Political Parties under the 
auspices of Gonzaga University, Saturday 
April 12. 

Underwritten by the Ford Foundation, the 
Gonzaga-sponsored conference at Hayden 
Lake, near Spokane, Wash., covered analyses 
of many phases of the political party system 
in modern American politics, with partici- 
pants drawn from the fields of politics, edu- 
caton, labor, the professions, business, reli- 
gion and communications. 

“The recurring fuss over occasional air- 
plane tickets, resort visits, speaking fees or 
Christmas hams fades into insignificance 
when compared with $30 million campaign 
treasuries to elect a President and $1 million 
exchequers to back a Senator or governor 
in a big industrial State,” said NEUBERGER, 
who was elected to the Senate in 1954 as the 
first Democrat from his Pacific Northwest 
State in 40 years. True elimination of con- 
flicts of interest will remain an elusive goal 
until an effective method is adopted to free 
public officials from being virtual prisoners 
of the huge campaign funds needed to reach 
the public through modern means of mass 


_Henry Heald, president of the Ford Founda- , communication, 
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The Oregon Senator proposed that the 
dilemma be solved by adopting the recom- 
mendation first nade by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1907, for Federal financing of the 
Federal election campaigns of the major po- 
litical parties in order to liberate candidates 
from dependence on large private contribu- 
tions. Teddy Roosevelt made this recom- 
mendation te the Congress half a century 
ago, long before the era of radio and TV and 
other costly modern political necessities. 
Yet even when election costs were only a 
tiny fraction of what they are today, this 
great and progressive Republican President 
spelled out the evil in a system under which 
officeholders must rely on donors with special 
interests for the wherewithal of their electors 
to office. 

NEUBERGER described in detail legislation 
he has proposed in the Senate to put the 
Teddy Roosevelt plan into law by having the 
Federal Treasury underwrite certain election 
expenses as a “necessary cost of democratic 
government.” This would be done by en- 
titling major party candidates in Federal 
elections to Federal financial support based 
on a formula of 20 cents for each voter in 
the district; by Federally-purchased broad- 
cast time made available on equal terms to 
opposing candidates; by offering a tax credit 
of up to $10 to every taxpayer for a legiti- 
mate individual political contribution made 
by him to a candidate or party of his choice; 
and by matching-fund grants to States for 
voters’ pamphlets to make information 
about candidates and issues available free 
to all registered voters. 

All such Federal support would be subject 
to two conditions, NEUBERGER explained: 
{1) That the candidate’s- campaign keep 
within legally set limits all its other expendi- 
tures from private sources; and (2) that 
the candidate receive at least 10 percent of 
the total vote cast, or forfeit a bond he 
must deposit in the amount of one-half the 
Federal contribution to his campaign. The 
10 percent rule is necessary to rule out splin- 
ter-party or self-starting candidates running 
“for the purse,” NErvusercrr said. “Under 
such a limitation, the Bull Moose candidacy 
of Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 and the 
Progressives of ‘Fighting Bob’ La Follette in 
1924 would have passed the 10 percent quali- 
fying level; the various Socialist, Communist 
and Dixiecrat tickets we have had would 
have forfeited their bonds.” 

The Oregon Senator said that, in his opin- 
ion, present campaign reporting laws are 
barely worth the paper they are printed on. 
“Even if they are amended and modernized, 
they would be useless unless affirmative re- 
sponsibility for investigation and enforce- 
ment of reporting requirements is placed in 
the hands of an independent agency, re- 
moved as far as possible from politics. 

“Can politicians, no matter how honest, 
satisfy the public that they are enforcing 
the election laws against themselves? I 
have proposed that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral—a nonpolitical long-term official who 
is also outside of the executive branch— 
shouid have authority and responsibility to 
audit and investigate all spending in election 
campaigns, not just that which appears on 
filed reports. Campaign financing should be 
subject to at least as effective scrutiny as 
income tax returns are today—then maybe 
it would be possible to Keep check on the 
size and sources of campaign treasuries. 

“Most of the men and women I have met 
in Congress and in the legislature of my 
State are honest and trustworthy,” NreusBer- 
cer told his luncheon audience. “They 
would be outraged and shocked aft any sug- 
gestion of taking money to influence their 
judgment on any policy issue which might 
come before them for decision. Yet to 
reach their own electorate, to influence the 
public to vote for them over their oppon- 
ents, our system forces them to vast 
sums in campaign contributions from 
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sources who have a direct stake in those 
policy issues. 

“Moreover, this system invariably gives 
one candidate greater financial resources 
than another with which to place his pro- 
gram, or at least his profile, before the pub- 
lic—and thus actually denies the public a 
fair and equal choice,” the Senator stated. 
“There is hardly an equal, democratic elec- 
tion between one candidate whose name 
has been heralded in billboards, newspaper 
ads and TV spectaculars and another who 
has been speaking from street corner soap- 
boxes. Only if, by equal Federal financing 
accompanied by limits on private spending, 
we help all candidates to reach the public, 
can we eliminate the dollar from politics and 
speak of ‘1 man, 1 vate.’ 

“These are the implications for our phil- 
osophy of democracy, when a total of at 
least $200 million was spent on all the po- 
litical campaigns—Federal, State and local— 
in 1956,” Nevusercer said. “The largest 
blocks of these campaign funds, and these 
are the ones politicians must largely rely 
on, came from a relatively small number 
of people. The implicit dangers to free, 
democratic government are obvious—and far 
greater than the danger from lobbying and 
petty favoritism—yet when election cam- 
paign costs have skyrocketed with the use 
of modern communications techniques, 
where is a candidate for elective office to 
get the money? Don’t forget that Judge 
Leibowitz withdrew from a mayorality race 
in New York because he said he had been 
advised that he would need a treasure chest 
of as much as a million dollars to be elected.” 

NEUBERGER said that the alternative of 
grassroots participation in political cam- 
paign financing would be encouraged by his 
proposal to allow each individual taxpayer 
one $10 tax credit annually for a legitimate 
contribution to a political party or can- 
didate. “Tax incentives have been sug- 
gested by various bills introduced in recent 
years, but they would have to be in the 
form of a smal) tax credit of this kind rather 
than $100 deductions, as has been proposéd,” 
he said. “A credit taken directly against 
the tax would affect each taxpayer and 
voter equally.- But a $100 tax deduction 
could mean that the Treasury in effect 
would put up as much as three-fourths of 
the $100 contributions of a wealthy indus- 
trialist and his wife, while it put up only 
about 20 ‘percent of the smaller sum con- 
tributed by a bus driver or saw-mill worker. 
Such an unequal policy obviously could not 
be sustained.” 





The Red Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 
HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the 





It reached its peak of 80,000 in 1944, 
to 22,600 in 1955, and has gone down 
since then. However, no less an a 
than William Z. Foster has said: “We 
longer measure the importance of Tevolu. j 
organizations by size. In som. 
places where there are only 1 or 2 
more results are obtained than where 
have larger organizations. * * *”* If 
tions are ripe, a comparative handful gan 
take over a nation—and they have done ex. 
actly that time and time again. To e 
Mr. Hoover: “Under communism, a ; 
minority, perhaps 10 to 20 men, would rule 
the United States. An open dictatorship 
called the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would be established.” Communist Party 
henchmen would take over, and opposition 
would be ruthlessly liquidated. ‘ 
What can the individual do about the 
danger? Mr. Hoover's answer is “a lot.” He 
must know the answers to communism’ 
false claims. If what appears to be subyer. 
sive activity comes to his attention he 
should report it, sticking to the facts, to the 
nearest FBI office—and the FBI, inci 
is as much interested in protecting civil: 
rights, including the right to hold unpopular 
opinions, as it is in combating those who 
would destroy us. He should be alert and 
informed. No one can fight communism if 
he doesn’t know what to look for. In this 
connection, Masters of Deceit containg a 
glossary, in which terms frequently used by 
communists are listed and defined, which 
will be especially valuable to those whose 
familiarity with the movement is sketchy, 











Nasser’s Double Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


CF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent happenings in the Middle East and 
the machinations of Dictator Nasser 
have been little understood and poorly 
interpreted in this country. For this rea-_ 
son Iam inserting into the ConcrEssion- 
AL Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
April 7, 1958, issue of the New Republic 
entitled ‘“Nasser’s Double Victory” 
wherein the real meaning of recent hap- 
penings in the Middle-East is set forth. 
The article follows: és 

NassER’s DOUBLE VICTORY : 

Colonel Nasser has just won a double vic- 
tory which necessitates a sharp change ia 
United States Middle Eastern policy. Within 
24 hours he eliminated two of his most dan- 
gerous rivals and brought himself closer still 
to realizing his dream as the Bismarck of 
Arab unity. 

On March 23 Nasser accepted the resigna-— 
tion of General Bizri, former commander in 
chief of the Syrian Army and the last survivor 
of the pro-Communist triumvirate which was 
steadily increasing its power in Syria before —— 
the creation of the United Arab Republic. — 





Bizri's resignation also consolidates Nae 
ser’s control of the Syrian 
its other leaders, including the formic 
chief of intelligence, Colonel Sarraj, 
given civilian jobs in the new administ 
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‘tion. It was Bizri who, during the crisis be- 
tween Turkey and Syria last autumn, organ- 
jged the home guard which some western 
commentators saw as the tool for a Commu- 
nist coup d'etat. Bizri’s resignation now 
makes Nasser's control of Syria complete. 
And, at least, until after Nasser’s coming 
yisit to Moscow, it is hard to see what can 
prevent consolidation of Syria into the 
United Arab Republic. 

In Saudi Arabia, however, the United 
States need not be so impotent. On March 
94 King Saud, of Arabia, published a decree 
handing full power over his kingdom's for- 
eign, internal, and economic affairs to his 
prother, Crown Prince Emir Faisal, who was 
already Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 
\ The reason which has most often been 
given is King Saud’s failure to rebut accusa= 
tions that he financed-an attempt to assas- 
sinate Colonel Nasser; thus throughout the 
Arab world Faisal’s rise is seen as a major 
triumph for Egypt. But this interpretation 
may be too simple. King Saud’s decadent 
way of life and the eorruption of his court 
have led to growing unrest in recent years. 
Despite colossal oil revenues, there has been 
no improvement in the living standards of 
the average Arabian, and the country has 
been so far totally unresponsive to the revo- 
lutionary social challenge which has begun 
to transform the other Arab States. 

On the death of Saud’s venerated father, 
the unifier of Arabia, a group of young, 
literate Saudis in the army, the government 
bureaucracies, and the urban middle class 
organized an underground—the Saudi Re- 
form Movement. Instead of instituting re- 
forms, Saud called out the tribal levies and 
gave power to the religious reactionaries. 
Wholesale expulsion of Palestinians, Syrians, 
and Lebanese accompanied by numerous 

, executions of Saudis failed to bring to a 
halt the growth of the reform movement. 

However, when Saud’s dispute with Britain 
over the Buraimi Oasis and his southern 
boundary led him to finance—with his oil 
dollars—Nasser’s political. drive against 
Britain in Jordan and Syria, Nasser’s (and 
the Communists’) support of Saud as a loyal 
and valued ally in the struggle against im- 
perialism persuaded most of the members of 

3 the Saudi reform movement to remain silent. 
Despite Saud’s efforts to save Hussein in 
Jordan and his flirtations with , Nasser 
p 
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did not move until Saud’s oil dollars could 
no longer be effective in Syria. When his 


<4 propaganda machine finally attacked Saud, 
: however, Saud’s days of independence were 
E numbered. This fact was recognized in 
" Saudi Arabia if not in Washington and, to 


appease Nasser, Faisal was given control of 
the Government. (Whether by prior agree- 
ment or not is immateriai; Nasser ceased his 
attacks on Saud on the same day.) 
With full powers over internal (including 
the army), foreign, and financial policies 
Prince Faisal has become the only man with 
wnom we can deal. But Faisal cannot, as we 
asked his brother Saud to do, implement 
what currently passes for United States 
Middle East policy. He does not have the 
necessary support in Saudi Arabia to risk it 
if he were willing. All our efforts should be 
é to aid and encourage Faisal to institute the 
7 reforms that will bring 
and that will in turn free him from depend- 
ence on Nasser. 
ba For Faisal to consolidate his power he must 
not only eliminate his 


on the re- 

fanatics on whom his brother leaned. 
To rely on them will mean absolute depehd- 
The reform movement and 
the rich merchants of the Hedjaz can form 
sound support for progressive 
reform. The sympathy and active encour- 
agement of the United States (particularly 
“n open-mindedness to what progressive 
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Saudis feel are inequities in the Arabian- 
American Oil Co.’s policies and practice) 
may be the the essential element in persuad- 
ing Faisal to risk reform and independence 
rather than the status quo as Nasser’s satel- 
lite. 





More Tax Windfalls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, in 
this week when millions of Americans 
will be filing their income-tax returns 
with the various collectors of internal 
revenue, I call attention to an editorial 
More Tax Windfall which appeared in 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

These newspapers have been support- 
ing the rewriting of the income-tax laws 
on the grounds that the more than 10,000 
pages of regulations at present in force 
are making it necessary for more and 
more citizens to go to experts to fill out 
tax forms, and that if we had a simpler 
law and fewer regulations, the taxes of 
most of us, including businesses, would 
be reduced. 

The efforts of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers in this direction, which be- 
gan with a fine series of articles by Jack 
Steele, impress me as being a notable 
public service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include this brief editorial in the Recorp 
as an example of the efforts of these 
newspapers to acquaint the public with 
the growing problems of taxation: 

More Tax WINDFALLS 

Our tax collector, the Internal Revenue 
Service, has just issued another set of regu- 
lations based on the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code. : 

This is a constant process. New interpre- 
tations are coming out all the time. They 
are supposed to clear up misunderstandings 
but often have a reverse effect. 

Among the latest rulings is one dealing 
with what is called in-service training— 
and it’s retroactive to 1954, by the way. If 
you require more education to hold your job, 
you can deduct your expenses from your in- 
come-tax payments. 

Now you can’t deduct anything if you 
acquire this added learning for the purpose 
of taking another job, or advancing in your 
shop, or if you just do it for the general 
improvement of your mind—or, in the lan- 
guage of IRS, for personal purposes. 

The way we read it, it looks like it would 
depend on what the tax collector believes 





emanating periodically from here in Wash- 
ington, which keep adding to the mess we 
call our tax law. As Scripps-Howard writer 
Jack Steele pointed out in his series of tax 
articles published in the News last January, 

law starts out by saying everybody is to 
be taxed alike. Then it goes on for 1,000 
pages listing exceptions to this wholesome 


It is because the law is so loaded with 
gimmicks, special treatment, exemptions and 
exceptions that all these interpretations 
are necessary, 
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The result is a sieve. And because the 
law leaks so much, the tax rates necessarily 
are much higher. And the regulations so 
complex only a legal bird dog can find his 
way through them. 

The only way we'll ever get a really fair, 
simple tax system is to cut out all the gim- 
micks and write a tax law designed only to 
raise revenue—not for economic, social or 
political aims, or to satisfy the demands of 
some pressure group. If that fine day ever 
comes, most of us will be paying less than 
now. 





American Policy in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN TH®™ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I call to the atten- 
tion of the House a rather penetrating 
report on American policy in the Middle 
East. This report is filed by a distin- 
guished Southern editor of a great news- 
paper, the Nashville Tennesseean. 

The Honorable Creed C. Black, execu- 
tive editor of this newspaper, has just re- 
turned from a 6-week, 20,000-mile tour 
of 12 countries in the Middle East and 
Western Europe. 

Black traveled under a grant from the 
Southern Association of Nieman Fel- 
lows and made a study of American poli- 
cy in the Middle East. 

Stories on the individual countries he 
visited were published while he was 
abroad. In this article, he summarizes 
his findings and presents his conclusions. 

The article follows: 

Our Mortves Are SusPecT—UNITED STATES 
NEEDS AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL OF MIDEAST 
PROBLEM 

(By Creed C. Black) 

Like nearly everything else in the turbu- 
lent Middle East, the position of the United 
States there is changing dramatically. 

It is not, unfortunately, a change for the 
better. 

Our prestige is sinking, our influence is 
waning, and even our motives are now sus- 
pect. 

Once widely respected in this crucial area 
as the international champion of free peo- 
ples everywhere, we now are often lumped 
with Britain and Prance in embittered blasts 
at western imperialists. 

And things stand to get worse, much to 
Russia’s delight and benefit, until Washing- 
ton comes to grips with thé major issues 
that dominate the Middle East today—Arab 
nationalism and Israel. 

As it now stands, our policy for this his- 
toric land on conflict and crisis is primarily 
concerned with one major objective: keep 
ing the area out of Russian hands. 

For both the Western World and the Mid- 
dle East itself, that is unquestionably a 
legitimate and supremely important goal. 
Commercially, economically, and strategic- 
ally, the best interests of both will be served 
by keeping the sea routes and Suez Canal 
open, by the continued flow of the area's 
oil to western markets, and by the independ- 
ence of the Middle Eastern countries. 

WE'RE HELPING REDS 

Tronically, however, our preoccupation 
with the Communist threat and our at- 
tempts to commit the Middle East to an al- 
liance with the West are doing the very 
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thing we are trying to head off—strengthen- 
ing Russia’s position in the area. 

This is not true, it should be quickly 
added, in Greece, Turkey and Iran. For 
those countries have all had experience with 
Russia’s imperialist aims and are solidly 
committed, militarily and otherwise, to the 
West. 

But it is a different story in the Arab 
world. These. countries have had little ex- 
perience with Russian imperialism. They 
remember instead the years they spent 
under British and French colonial rule. 

They remember, too, the attack Britain, 
France, and Israel launched on Egypt less 
than 2 years ago, which certainly must go 
down as the biggest blunder of the Western 
World has made in the Middle East since 
Israel's creation 10 years ago. 

They also have an eye cocked toward 
neighboring north Africa, where even today 
France is waging a war—in part with Ameri- 
can arms—in a last-gasp attempt to hold 
on to the remnants of its diminishing colo- 
nial empire. 

And they hold the West—especially the 
United States—responsible for the creation 
and preservation of Israel, which is con- 
sidered not only a mortal enemy bent on 
expansion but a symbol of Western im- 
perialism. 

WHO IS THE WOLF? 

When the United States continually em- 
phasizes the Russian threat to the Middle 
East, therefore, it is talking about danger 
from a source that the countries there con- 
sider far less of a threat than some of our 
own friends. 

Similarly, when we try to get politico- 
military commitments from these countries, 
we not only run up against a backlog of 
antiwestern ill will but arouse suspicions 
that we want to infringe on the independ- 
ence they have finally achieved after years 
of foreign rule. 

A Syrian diplomat with whom I talked 
summed all this up when he said: 

“Russian imperialism is discussed only in 
very narrow circles here because we are. tied 
up with our own problems, brought about by 
western imperialism. We know nothing 
about eastern imperialism. And there has 
been proof of Seviet willingness to help us 
escape western imperialism. 

“What we want most is to keep our inde- 
pendence, and we are ready to resist any- 
body who tries to infiltrate us, whether from 
the East or the West. To try to force us to 
take sides—by joining pacts or accepting 
United States bases, for example—is not in 
line with our desire for independence.” 

And the desire to exercise that iIndepend- 
ence and regain a place in the sun for the 
Arab world is the strongest force sweeping 
the Middle East today. 


EVEN MORE URGENT 


As a problem for the United States, the 
question of how to deal with it is now even 
more urgent than the Israeli issue. And it 
canot be met successfully by clinging to our 
current insistence on viewing everything in 
the Middle East in terms of the cold war with 
Russia. 

It is true that the Arab world itself has 
now split into two major conflicting bloes and 
a third group of neutrals. It is also true that 
the strongest partner in one of these blocs, 
Iraq, is a member of the Baghdad pact and 
that the other, Jordan, is dependent on 
United States economic aid for its survival. 
And it is further true that one of the neu- 
trals, Lebanon, is oriented westward and that 
the other, Saudi Arabia, is at least not un- 
friendly toward the West. 

But in none of these countries does the 
government enjoy the popular support that 
is accorded the United Arab Republic headed 
by President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Nasser is undoubtedly the man of the hour 
in the Middle East, for he has become a sym- 
bol of a new order that has captured the 
imagination of the Arab masses—a new order 


that represents a break with the past, revives 
ancient dreams of pan-Arab glory, and prom- 
ises to deliver the people from the disease, 
poverty, and ignorance that now engulf 
them. 

The Kings in Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia, on the other hand, symbolize a link 
with the past, not a look into a better future. 
And .they are currently holding their power 
only with military force. Lebanon, too, is 
feeling the pressure of Nasser’s popularity, 
and the democratic government there is 
finding its neutral role increasing difficult to 
maintain. 


THEY CAN'T AGREE 


Perhaps these governments will survive, in 
one form or another. Time and again I was 
told that the inability of two Arabs to agree 
on anything for long makes it unlikely that 
the dreams of a unified Arab state from 
Baghdad to Cairo will ever. come to pass. 

It is a mistake, however, to think that 
Nasser is just a passing fancy. For he is the 
product, not the creator, of feelings that run 
deep. If he passes from the scene, others 
will rise to take his place and mobilize the 
emotions of a frustrated people. 

In these circumstances, it seems to me 
that the United States is wrong in trying 
to isolate Nasser out of a fear that his so- 
called positive neutralism is actually pro- 
communism. 

He is not, I am convinced, either Com- 
munist or pro-Communist. On the contrary, 
he has cracked down hard on Communists in 
Egypt and is now doing the same thing in 
Syria. 

Nasser and his spokesmen probably ex- 
aggerate their charges that they have been 
forced to deal with Russia because of re- 
peated rebuffs from the United States and 
other Western powers. The truth is that 
they want to work both sides of the street. 

But the record is replete with instances in 
which Nasser has turned to Russia only after 
the West rejected his requests or stalled in- 
definitely or attached conditions that he in- 
sisted would compromise Arab independence. 


EAGER HELPERS 


There is a danger, of course, that in try- 
ing to play a Titoist role the inexperienced 
Nasser will be ensnared by the Russians, 
who have eagerly supplied the weapons, 
economic aid and markets that the West 
has chosen to deny the Egyptian leader. 

But the best way.to avert that danger, 
I believe, is to accept the Arabs’ neutralism, 
as expounded by Nasser, and encourage their 
nationalism—with our friendship and help— 
so that they may develop strong and prosper- 
ous countries in which communism will have 
no appeal. 

The alternative is to force Nasser into in- 
creasing dependence on the crafty Russians 
and further alienate the Arab masses who 
‘now heroize him. 


It is not necessary to choose between the 
rival Arab blocs. It is necessary only to 
recognize that at this point the young Arab 
States want their independence respected as 
they grapple with vast problems at home 
and that they do not want to become in- 
volved in a bitter struggle between two world 
giants. 


“Young people in the United States,” an- 
mistake 


Egyptian editor told me, “make a 
in judging the Arab world by your own 1958 
mentality. We're about at the same stage 
you were in the days of George Washington. 
And remember that he warned your young 
Nation to avoid eneee alliances and stay 
out of Europe’s quarre 

While accepting Arab neutraliem would re- 
quire a major shift in American foreign pol- 
icy, it can be more easily accomplished than 
a solution to the other major question 
plaguing us in the Middle East today—lIsrael. 

UNITED DISTASTE 


Whatever the state of their current rela- 
tions with the American Government, all 
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April 


taste for our role in trying to turn a 
as one Jordanian €k- 


back 2,000 -years, 
it. 

Although Russia supported the U: a 
tions resolution stolen to wabeieees Israel and was qi 
of the first coun recognize the n 
state, it has long since cast its lot with 
Arabs on this issue and, much to -our 
advantage, feeds their hatred of the 
at every opportunity. 

Even in Lebanon, which is probably the 
most pro-Western of all the Arab co 
a foreign-ministry spokesman called the ere. 
ation of Israel the major United States bun 
der in the Middle East. 

“From it,” he said, “spring all other dit. 
ficulties in your relations with the Arab 
world.” 


It is 10 years too late, of course, to fre. 


move this source of friction entirely. For 
better or for worse, preservation of the state 
of Israel is a firm commitment of American 
policy. 

NOT TOO LATE 

But it is not too late to try to ease the 
tension by working for a solution of some. 
troublesome issues that time is aggravat. 
ing, not solving. 

Although the extremist Arab press and 
radio talk belligerently of driving Israel into 
the sea, my conversations with responsible 
officials convinced me that they are pre 
pared to settle for something less than that, 

The minimum terms would probably have. 
to include: 

1. Token repatriation of some of the 900- 
000 Palestine refugees and compensation for 
the property of the rest. 

2. Border adjustments that would require 
Israel to give up some, but by no means all, 
of the area it won in its 1947 war with * 
Arabs. 

3. An outside guaranty against future oe 
gression by either side. 

No solution, of course, is going to please 
both sides. But until the homeless refugees 
are settled somewhere, the borders fixed, and 
the mutual fears of aggression allayed, there 
can be no hope for real stability in the 
Middle East. 

And as long as the United States continues 
to pour far more money into Israel than into 
any of the Arab states without actively work- 
ing for a settlement of the problem, any 
effort we make to improve our relations with 
the Middle East will be severely handicapped. 

TWO SOLUTIONS NEEDED 


Like the nationalism issue, the question of 
Israel would exist quite apart from the basic 
East-West conflict. New approaches to 
problems are needed if we are to retain the 
influence and position we desire in the 
Middle East. 

Despite the handicaps we face in the area, 
I believe that deep down there is a 
of good will toward America in the 
East, thanks largely to our own tradition of 
independence and anticolonialism. 

Our problem now is to bring that good will 
to the surface by identifying ourselves as 
friends, not enemies; of Arab nationalism. — 

And that can be done if Washington 
only recognize the fundamental truth of an 
observation by one of America’s top 
mats in the Middle East: 

“You can’t meet a dynamite situation with 
static policies.” 

a 


To Press Economic Assault 
EXTENSION ng REMARKS 


“HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. =i 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in an 


the Arab countries are united in their dis- torial appearing in the April 14 ed 
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soviet Union for the markets of the 
world. They point out that Lenin set 
an important goal in the Soviet policy 
when he stated “Some day we shall force 
the United States to spend itself to 
destruction.” ; 

They regard uncontrollable inflation 
as one of the greatest threats to the 
welfare of this Nation and the free world. 

Because I believe the point here is well 
taken, I submit this editorial for inclu- 


sion in the RECORD. 
To Press ECONOMIC ASSAULT 


The cold war may be entering into a new 
phase, at least into a stepped-up activity 
against the West. Khrushchev has declared 
that communism will win the struggle 

+ capitalist nations “not by war but 
py raising labor productivity, increasing the 
output of goods and building up its econ- 
omy. Then we shall see who eats bet- 

‘ter and who has more clothing.” 

That victory may be in doubt or at least 
along way off but there are stern competi- 
tive factors involved which t a chal- 
lenge to the United States bid for the for- 
eign markets. Our home markets are not in 
jeopardy as they can be protected by tariffs 
against cheaper Russian goods. But this de- 
vice is not available to us in foreign mar- 
kets. 

Russia is largely self-contained. It has 
tremendous natural resources. * Its man- 
power and its brain power have high poten- 
tial in the new upsurge of the Russian 
spirit. National pride can go far in pro- 
moting export trade even at the cost of self- 
denial in regard to consumer goods. The 
British people have been doing this since 
the war. 

In the United States, the competition will 
challenge us in our-strongest sector—mass 
production at prices and quality that other 
nations can hardly match. Management 
and labor may find it necessary to join hands 
in future effort to compete with Russian 
competition in foreign markets. This is 
bound to be a long contest. Probably it will 
have no foreseeable end. 

We should remember that Moscow has an 
ultimate objective—smash capitalism. One 
has but to remember a statement from Len- 
in’s writings which points the way for 
Red policy: 

“Someday we shall force the United States 
to spend itself to destruction.” 

Uncontrollable inflation is inherently 
Suited to do that very thing. We are pos- 
sibly facing more ominous danger to our way 
of life on the economic front than from Red 
military conquest. 

Having held Russia at bay with our de- 
fense program, it may now become a test 
of strength in the markets of the world 

— we can stem the march of commu- 

m. 





World Peace Through World Law 
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HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 
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Eisenhower’s pronouncement of Octo- 
ber 31, 1958, as the fundamental prem- 
ise of this book. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following com- 
ments and summary of contents which 
appear on the jacket of the book World 
Peace Through World Law, by Grenville 
Clark and Louis B. Sohn: 

“The proposition ‘no peace without law’ 
embodies the conception that peace cannot 
be insured by-a continued arms race, nor 
by an indefinite ‘balance of terror,’ nor by 
diplomatic maneuver, but only by the ac- 
ceptance of institutions corresponding in 
the world field to--those which maintain 
‘law and order’ in local communities and 


. nations. 


“This book sets forth a comprehensive 
and detailed plan for the maintenance of 
world .peace in the form of a proposed re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter. In 
so doing the purpose is to contribute ma- 
terial .for the worldwide discussions which 
must precede the establishment of truly 
effective institutions for the prevention of 
war.” 

The revision which the authors propose 
would retain the structure of the charter’s 
111 articles and supplement those articles, 
as revised, by 7 annexes. These revisions 
and annexes would strengthen the United 
Nations through the establishment of world 
legislative, executive, and judicial institu- 
tions, backed up by a strong world police 
force. 

This practical plan also calls for complete 
national disarmament by stages under strict 
inspection, a nuclear energy authority, a 
world development authority to promote 
the economic and social development of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, a 
United Nations revenue system, and a Bill 
of Rights. ‘ 

In preparation for 7 years, the book repre- 
sents the first attempt to spell out in ex- 
plicit detail, rather than in the usual gen- 
eralities, all the world institutions and basic 
rules which are required for the effective 
prevention of war. The plan provides strict 
limits. on the proposed powers of the 
strengthened United Nations and presents 
the minimum requirements for peace rather 
than a utopian scheme for a perfect world 
community. Since preliminary drafts were 
widely distributed for criticism, this plan 
takes into account the views of many quali- 
fied persons in many nations. The authors 
do not purport to have all the finai answers 
to the various thorny problems, but believe 
that these detailed and specific proposals 
will aid the necessary worldwide discussion. 

The need for a plan such as this must be 
recognized by anyone in any nation who is 
interested in the problem of attaining 
peace—which means almost everyone, every- 
where. 

THE AUTHORS 


The authors of this book are eminently 
qualified to formulate a workable plan for 
world peace. Both are distinguished law- 
yers, well versed in international law and re- 
lations. Their collaboration began in 1945. 

Grenville Clark was graduated from Har- 
vard Law School in 1906 and served in the 
United States Army during the First World 
War. He was the initiator of the Seléctive 
Service Act of 1940 and was consultant to 
Secretary of War Stimson in 1940-44. - Since 
1939 he has engaged in research and study 
on the problem of world order and is the 
author of A Plan for Peace (1950). 

Louis B, Sohn was born in Poland, received 
his bachelor of laws at John Casimir Univer- 
sity, Lwow, in 1935, and his master of laws 
from Harvard in 1940. Professor Sohn was a 
légal officer in the United States Secretariat 
and in 1951 joined the faculty of the Harvard 
Law School, where he now teaches courses in 
United Nations law and problems in the de- 
velopment of world order. 
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Geneva Convention on the Law of the 
Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speakér, if momen- 
tarily I might have the attention of the 
Membership of the House, particularly 
on my side of the aisle, let me point up 
the moral responsibility of the adminis- 
tration under the Republican Party plat- 
form as adopted in San Francisco in 1956 
to protect the rights of American fisher- 
men in the international field. Here, I 
have reference to the preamble of the 
platform entitled “Declaration of Faith,” 
and in that connection let me read its 
clear and unequivocal assurance, and I 
quote as follows: 

We maintain that no treaty or interna- 
tional agreement can deprive any of our 
citizens of constitutional rights. We shall 
see to it that no treaty or agreement with 
other countries attempts to deprive our citi- 
zens of the rights guaranteed them by the 
Federal Constitution. 


Is this solemn and binding commit- 
ment to be honored by the administra- 
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tion I fear not. In fact, only a week or 
so ago the State Department announced 
that it had instructed the United States 
delegates to the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea to abandon 
its original position supporting a 3-mile 
territorial sea, as pertaining to fishing, 
and instead to agree to a 12-mile limit. 
In so many words, our State Department 
in seeking to reaffirm the historic 3-mile 
limit under international maritime law 
offered to forego our fishing rights in 
compromise for retention of the 3-mile 
limit for other purposes. 

Is that honorable, I ask, in pursuance 
of what was pledged at the convention 
at San Francisco? Let me recall to my 
Republican colleagues how with loud and 
overwhelming voices our delegates at 
that convention proclaimed and pledged 
protection of our fishing industry and 
now again I quote from the Republican 
Party platform: 

We advocate protective treaties insuring 
the United States commercial fishing indus- 
try against unfair foreign competition. 


Surely the United States official posi- 
tion at the Geneva Conference on the 
Law of the Seat is a complete contra- 
diction of that solemn assurance. 

The international conclave at Geneva, 
Switzerland, under the auspices of the 
United Nations has been in session since 
February 24, 1958, and shortly it is ex- 
pected to adopt one or more interna- 
tional conventions based on Articles of 
the United Nations International Law 
Commission as related to the Law of 
the Sea. The Geneva discussions have 
covered maritime limits which affect our 
United States historic fishing rights and 
conservation and protection of American 
spawned stocks of fish in and out of 
territorial limits. 

The fishing industry in this country 
believed the United States delegation 
would stand firm for reaffirmation of the 
3-mile limit. Indeed our naval authori- 
ties insisted in the interest of national 
security this historical limit must be 
retained. The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, has supported a 12-mile 
limit and on this it seems as usual in 
United Nations voting it was supported 
by other neutral nations such as India. 

Canada, hoping thereby to gain exclu- 
sive fishing rights in the 9-mile contigu- 
ous zone outside her 3-mile limit, pro- 
posed a so-called compromise under 
which all coastal nations would enjoy 
exclusive fishing rights to 12 miles, and 
for all other purposes the traditionallly 
recognized 3-mile limit would stand. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no finer people 
on this earth than the Canadians. My 
remarks today on the floor of this House 
of Representatives are neither designed 
to be personal nor to reflect on our 
friends and neighbors north of the bor- 
der. We share with them not only com- 
mon ancestors and a common tongue, 
but also both peoples generally have the 
same ideas about domestic and world 
affairs, and I am not unmindful either 
that of all nations on earth the men and 
women of Canada and ourselves have 
the closed community of interest. How- 
ever, that does not mean to say that 
selfishness and greed cannot come be- 
tween us; that does not mean to say 


that on either side sharp practice and 
thievery cannot exist. 

In the past, however, fair dealings in 
fisheries matters have heen traditional. 
Both nations shared the expense, for ex- 
ample, of clearing the Hells Gate slide 
area of the Frazier River on British Co- 
lumbia and this jointly restored a sal- 
mon run which passes through both 
Canadian and United States waters and 
where we have a mutual advantage. We 
have joint fisheries commissions and 
over the years have cooperated together 
in the interest of conservation of re- 
sources and sharing them fairly on a 
basis of equal participation where these 
interests overlapped. 


Recently the Canadian people strongly 
manifested through their national elec- 
tion a determination to strengthen their 
economy and to make it independent of 
American capital. That course of action 
is quite natural. That is their privilege. 
However, when their political leaders re- 
spond to this popular feeling and seek by 
international convention to maneuver 
United States fishermen out of fishing 
grounds beyond Canada’s 3-mile limits 
they transcend the bounds of what is 
right. Indeed this move to secure exclu- 
sive use to themselves of this fishery is 
international banditry and I say would 
be of great disservice to relations between 
our two nations. And, may I say too, the 
same is true of Mexico and our source of 
shrimp—where I believe even without a 
change in the territorial limit we have 
been a market for 95 percent of Mexico's 
shrimp production. Adoption of the 
Canadian 12-mile proposal could do great 
harm to all three nations and I am frank 
to say such a compromise invites eco- 
nomic reprisals as I shall outline. 

Of course, it sounds inviting to our 
neighbors that they might obtain exclu- 
sive fishing rights by such an interna- 
tional convention, but I am certain our 
Senate would never ratify any such treaty 
and then the trouble would begin, if not 
before. 

Meanwhile, our State Department has 
informed the United States fishing in- 
dustry it agrees fully with its claim of 
historic rights, but says in consideration 
of security it has had to instruct our rep- 
resentatives in Geneva to support the 
Canadian proposal. So our Government 
is officially aiding and abetting our 
neighbor on the north in a shameful and 
unlawful scheme. In thus bartering 
away these fishing rights, and buying 
status quo for other purposes, as a na- 
tion, we not only dishonor the obligation 
of the administration’s political platform 
but also set an alltime low in our foreign 
relations. The glorious episodes of the 
past are forgotten as, for example, when 
@ young nation refused to pay tribute 
to the Barbary pirates. Now, figuratively 
speaking, we are offering 20 pieces of 
silver in the form of fishing rights and 
the Judas is our own State Department. 
Fishery problems should be resolved be- 
tween themselves by the nations in- 
volved. If the Geneva agreement goes 
against us, sooner or later that is the 
only way it can be finally solved. 

Until that decision is made and the 
news reaches us, let those of us in Con- 
gress, who have not forgotten the moral 
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obligation to our fishermen and 
industry serve notice that we will 
firmly by our pledge or for what is 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
studying legislation which as a se 

bill or an amendment to the Fe 
Trade Act would establish an a 
embargo on the fish and seafood of any 
nation which acquires through the eon. 
ference on the law of the sea excl 
fishing rights in zones which heretofore 
have been open to our fishermen on ay 
equal basis. 

Adoption of such a law would be in 
conformity with long established local 
domestic laws against receiving stolen 
property, such as those zones would yield, 
Legislation of that kind unfortunately ig 
the only answer I can conceive 6f at this 
moment to deter the international thiey. 
ery which is in prospect for us from the 
Geneva Conference. 

In conclusion, let me add that I greatly 
regret the necessity of speaking out 
against my own administration. It is the 
first time I have felt compelled to do so 
in more than 5 years, 


South’s Pine Now a Kissin’ Cousin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most familiar objects in the 
southern landscape is the pine tree. Al- 
though farmers used to object to it be- 
cause it grew so fast, the southern pine 
has long been a mainstay of industry in 
the South. It produced resins and tur- 
pentine. It furnished a very large pro- 
portion of our lumber and countless 
sawmills were based on its abundance. 

Now a great new industry, papermak- 
ing, has grown up in the South based on 
the-plentitude of this valuable tree. 


This week the South is celebrating: 
Pulp and Paper Day. In recognition of — 


this fact the New York Times on April 
13 published an article by John J. Abele 
giving the facts of the growth of the 
paper industry in the South. For its 


interest and importance I include the. 


article in full in the Recorp: 
Soutn’s Prine Now a Kisstn’ Coustn—ONCE+ 


ScoRNED TREE PLAYS A Mayor ROLE IN To 


pDAaY’s Bic Putp INDUSTRY 
(By John J. Abele) 


The South will pay tribute this week to 4 
one of the fastest growing segments of its . 


economy, the pulp and paper industry. 
Tuesday, Pulp and Paper Day, ceremonies 

at many mills and woodyards from Virginia 

to Texas will stress the role the industry 


has played in the region’s past and its pe 
tential for the future. Sponsored by the 


Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 


tion, the observance will be the first of 16 


kind in the South. 


Statistics tell part of what the industty 


means to the South today: 
Sixty-three Te aan ake coats and Laas polio mills” 
with a replacement value of $2,870,400 


Annual prtduction ‘of 19,196,000 a 


paper and paperboard, almost 40 percent 
the national total. — 
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for the employment of 40,000 workers, almost 
a fourth of its industrial force. They turn 
out 2 million tons of wood pulp a year and 

as much paper and paperboard, 3 
times the rate of 10 years ago. 

Florida now produces about 8 percent of 
the Nation’s wood pulp in contrast to 1930, 
when the entire South produced only 7 per- 
cent. The State also is the leader in tree 
farm acreage, with 4% million acres, 10 per- 
cent of the national total, devoted to the 

of trees as @ regular crop. 

The key to all these advances has been 
the southern pine, which, thanks to a long 
growing season, warm sunshine, and abun- 
dant rainfall grows to maturity in consid- 
erably less time than its northern cousins. 
Other contributing factors are plentiful sup- 
plies of labor and water, a year-long operat- 
ing season, and nearness to major consum- 
‘ing markets. 

PINES ONCE A NUISANCE 


Tronically, the pines were long regarded 
as a nuisance by southern farmers because 
they grew so profusely that fields left idle 
for short periods were soon everwhelmed 
by the onrushing pines. As land became 
less productive for cotton and other crops, 
the pines became friends instead of enemies, 
supporting far higher levels of employment 
and income. In 1966, industrial purchases 
of pulpypod in the South reached $405,- 
400,000 


Pulp and paper companies made their 
first appearance in the South in the early 
1900's. The introduction from Burope of 
the kraft, or sulfate process of making wood- 
pulp made possible the cheap pulping of 
southern pine into strong grades of paper 
and paperboard for sacks and bags, wrap- 
ping paper, shipping containers, and other 
heavy-duty items. 

The industry underwent a major expan- 
sion during the 1930’s, providing needed 
jobs and income for the depressed South. 
With the perfection of methods to remove 
the resin content of the pine, the way was 
opened to the production of other grades of 
Paper, particularly newsprint. ; 

BIG CONCERNS MOVE SOUTH 


Meanwhile, producers of kraft and ‘other 
papers thronged to the South. ‘The roster 
of companies operating in the area repre- 
sents a veritable Who’s Who of the 


Paper Co., Crown-Zellerbach Corp., St. Regis 
Paper Co., Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Scott Paper 
Co., Mead Corp., Union Bag-Camp Paper Co., 
Bowaters Southern Paper Co., and many 


Expansion, now slowing somewhat, has 
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cords of wood. In 1939 it used only 4,608,300 
cords. 

Meeting the increased needs for pulpwood 
represents a tremendous economic oppor- 
tunity for the South, according to L. A. 
Whittle, president of the Southern Pulpwood 
Consérvation Association, but will also re- 
quire aggressive cooperation for a greater 
forest future. . 

The pulp and paper industry is believed 
to have achieved almost full utilization of 
its. timber resources, but the yield from 


- private woodlands is estimated at only 20 


percent of maximum. These woodlands 
represent 75 percent of the total commer- 
cial forest land in the South and supply 
almost 80 percent of its pulpwood. 

To spur reforestation the industry is 
planting 222 million seedlings a year on its 
own land and is supplying 56 million more 
to small landowners. These are supple- 
mented by additional millions from State- 
owned nurseries. ‘ 

Forest fires represent a major challenge to 
the effectiveness of these efforts to increase 
the wood potential of the region. Despite 
some improvement in recent years the South 
still accounts for 80 percent of all forest 
acreage destroyed by fire. Many of these are 
set intentionally either to clear land, chase 
game, destroy insects, or as an expression 
of plain maliciousness. Increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of forest resources 
to the southern pocketbook has resulted in 
a@ number of regional and State conferences 
to combat this menace, 





Results of Ohio 22d District 1958 
Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I took a poll of my district requesting 
opinions on 18 proposed Federal legisla- 
tive questions which may: come before 
the present session of Congress. The 
questionnaire was mailed to-every house- 
hold of registered voters in the 22d Con- 
gressional District and fhere were re- 
sponses from approximately 12,000 
families. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
sound reasoning of my constituents. 
Many hundreds of letters came to me 
with the questionnaire, explaining the 
answers given in detail and giving ex- 
tremely helpful suggestions. ‘It is very 
reassuring to know that such serious 
thought is being given by my constitu- 
ents to the domestic and foreign affairs 
of our Federal Government. 

The Ohio 22d District is an amazing 
cross section of the economic, racial, po- 
litical, and religious structures that 
comprise many large metropolitan areas 
in the United States. The replies repre- 
sent a well-balanced composite of the 
views of these groups. 

For the benefit of Members of Con- 
gress who may have similar districts, I 
am inserting the results of the poll as 
follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL OPINION POLL 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Soviet Union is constantly reaffirming 

its ultimate goal of world domination by 
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either military or nonmilitary means. Con- 
sequently the defense of the United States, 
and the free world, must always be upper- 
most in our minds. 

1. In view of the growing Soviet military 
threat, do you favor a larger congressional 
appropriation for defense purposes? Yes, 
71.2 percent; no, 22.1 percent; no opinion, 
6.7 percent. 

TAXES 

In ‘spite of the administration’s continu- 
ing efforts to cut Government expenses and 
give us a further tax reduction, the in- 
escapable and increasing costs of national 
defense may prevent lower taxes this year. 

2. Are you in favor of postponing any tax 
cuts in order that additional funds can be 
made available for defense needs? Yes, 73.1 
percent; no, 20.3 percent; no opinion, 6.6 
percent. 

3. Would you favor increased taxes at this 
time if our defense and nondefense expendi- 
tures should exceed current national in- 
come? Yes, 24.2 percent; no, 63.9 percent; 
no opinion, 11.9 percent. 

4. Rather than increasing taxes or increas- 
ing our national debt through deficit 
financing, would you prefer reductions in 
nondefense spending, even if existing Fed- 
eral services and benefits were curtailed? 
Yes, 63.7 percent; no, 23.9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 12.4 percent. 

If your answer is “Yes,” what programs 
would you suggest cutting? Answers indi- 
cate that reductions are.recommended in the 
following priority: 

a. Farm subsidies. 

b. Public housing. 

Veterans’ benefits. 
. Public-works projects. 
. Mutual-security funds. 
. Stum clearance. 
. Across-the-board cuts for all Federal 
agencies. 

(A great number of answers indicated the 
desire for enactment of the balance of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations for 
more efficiency and economy in Government 
operation.) 


NHOnO 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Our present foreign policy is based on a 
Philosophy of maintaining peace through 
strength, and aiding the free nations of the 
world through a network of alliances (NATO, 
SEATO, etc.), and by economic and military 
assistance programs, in combating Soviet ef- 
forts at penetration and control. 

5. Do you favor continuation of our mu- 
tual security (military and economic aid) 
programs? Yes, 79.4 percent; no, 15.5 per- 
cent; no opinion, 5.1 percent. 

If your answer is “Yes,” should such pro- 
gram be continued at present cost, increased 
cost, reduced cost? 

The answers indicate that more people 
want program continued at present cost, fol- 
lowed closely by those wanting cost reduced, 
with approximately 14 ‘percent response 
favoring increased cost. 

6. Would you favor furnishing atomic mis- 
sile weapons to our NATO allies in western 
Europe. Yes, 548 percent; no, 32.7 percent; 
no opinion, 12.5 percent. 

7. Do you favor legislation authorizing a 
greater exchange with our NATO allies of 
Classified scientific information? Yes, 63.4 
percent; no, 24.9 percent; no opinion, 11.7 
percent. 

8. Are you in agreement with the Eisen- 
hower Middle East doctrine of military sup- 
port against Communist aggression when 
requested by any nation in that area? Yes, 
70.8 percent; no, 17.5 percent; no opinion, 
11.7 percent. 

9. Are you in favor of extending the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act? Yes, 66.3 
percent; no, 9.3 percent; no opinion, 24.4 
percent. 

LABOR MANAGEMENT 


Several proposals for new labor legisla- 
tion may be considered by the Congress to 
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provide greater protection for the rights of 
individual workers, the public, management,. 
and unions. 

10. Do you favor Federal legislation to safe- 


guard union welfare and pension funds? 
Yes, 85.6 percent; no, 8.9 percent; no opinion, 
5.5 percent. 

11. Are you in favor of extending the Fed- 
eral minimum-wage laws to cover most re- 
tail and service businesses? Yes, 70 percent; 
no, 17.9 percent; no opinion, 12.1 percent. 

EDUCATION 


The administration has submitted a pro- 
posal to Congress calling for the expenditure 
of $1 billion over a 4-year period to provide 
scholarships for deserving college students 
primarily in mathematics and _ science. 
Other proposals to aid education have been 
introduced by various Members of Congress. 

12. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 
Yes, 63.7 percent; No, 30.9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 5.4 percent. 

13. Do you favor the 4-year, billion-dollar 
program of Federal scholarships primarily 
for mathematics and science students? 
Yes, 56.1 percent; No, 34.9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 9 percent. 

14. In your opinion is this program ade- 
quate to meet our educational needs? Yes, 
27.2 percent; no, 35.3 percent; no opinion, 
37.5 percent. 

If your answer is “No,” what would you 
propose? 

Proposals most frequently made: 

a. Federal scholarship loan fund to be 
established at low interest rate, repayable 
in 10-15 years. 

b. Income tax deduction for parents, or 
others, who support college students. 

c. Income tax deduction for teachers for 
direct costs of obtaining additional educa- 
tion after receiving teacher certification. 
(It is to be noted that this suggestion is now 
being put into effect.) 

d. Federal scholarship program should not 
be limited primarily to mathematics and 
science students. 

e. Brilliant students should be given pref- 
erence. 

f. Grant Federal assistance to educational 
institutions for increased faculty salaries and 
educational facilities rather than to student 
scholarships. 

g. No more frills in education. 

GENERAL 

Do you favor: 

15. Legislation to end Federal controls over 
the production of natural gas at the well- 
head, provided that adequate safeguards will 
guarantee a fair price to the public? Yes, 
37.6 percent; no, 44.7 percent; no opinion, 
17.7 percent. 

16. Allowing experimental pay TV? Yes, 
31.8 percent; no, 52.4 percent; no opinion, 
158 percent. 

17. Liberalization of immigration laws? 
Yes, 28.4 pereent; no, 58.9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 12.7 percent.+ 

18. Enactment of presidential disability 
legislation? Yes, 79 percent; no, 10.5 per- 
cent; no opinion, 10.5 percent. 

If your answer is “Yes,” with whom do you 
feel the power to declare the President dis- 
abled should rest? Answers indicate the 
following preference priority in combination 
with competent medical advice in all cate- 
gories: 

a. Supreme Court. e 

b. Congress. 

c. President. 

d. Cabinet. 

e. Separate commission. 

f. Vice President. 
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What’s Good for the Breadwinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
by William Jackman before the Penn- 
sylvania chapter of the Investors 
League, March 26, 1958: 

Wuar’s Goop For THE BREADWINNER? 

(Speech by William Jackman) 


The Members of the Congress of the 
United States are endeavoring to settle this 
question to the satisfaction of their con- 
stituents. Their constituents, other than 
members of organized leftist pressure groups, 
have been largely mute. Unless good people 
tell their representatives in Government 
what they want, they will get the bad laws 
asked for by those who make the loudest 
noise. In this great debate of the age, your 
voice from home must be heard in Washing- 
ton over and over and over again. 

The threat to freedom itself lies in the 
apathy of our good people to answer the 
constant barrage of misinformation dished 
out by our vociferous socialist planners who 
deny the ability of free business to serve free 
people who want to exercise free choice. 


FALSE PROPAGANDA 


Here are 11 fallacies of the foes of freedom 
which need constant answering: 

Fallacy No. 1: The false claim that the 
interest of the manager and his employee 
are opposite, and that the manager and em- 
ployee are even in some sort of a toe-to-toe 
economic and class struggle where the man- 
ager’s success depends on exploiting and be- 
littling the employee. 

The fact is that the opposite is not only 
true but has to be true. 

Too many politicians in government and 
unions have based their careers on: trying 
to keep alive a misunderstanding of the eco- 
nomics and humanities of business, but they 
are beginning tO be recognized as outmoded. 
The continuance of this false claim today 
can only exhibit inexcusable ignorance or 
unusually imprudent deceitfulness. 

Fallacy No. 2: The false claim that new 
or increased buying power can be created 
artificially or even magically by forced cuts 
in prices without corresponding cuts in costs 
or by forced raises in pay without corre- 
sponding raises in production. 

The fact is that real buying power cannot 
be raised by manipulating dollar income in 
relation to dollar prices. It can only: be 
raised by people producing more for each 
other through better employment of minds, 
muscles, and machines. 

Fallacy No. 3: The false claim that higher 
pay is needed to bolster the economy (this 
false claim being made at any time when 
free and able buyers are being reluctant to 
buy and are increasing their savings). 

The fact is that higher pay—without high- 
er productivity to match—raises costs and 
prices, savings, and does just the 
opposite of helping the economy to mend. 

Fallacy No. 4: The false claim that the 
higher pay proposed can be taken out of 
the swollen profits of greedy corporations 
in order for workers to have their “deserved” 
share of the current prosperity (this false 


claim having usually been made in the past 
when the public was buying freely, jobs were, 
plentiful and good, and profits were Boing 
ahead or at least recovering). ‘ae 

Fallacy No. 5: The false claim that the 
4-day week can be had now as a great sociaj 
gain for everybody. The equally false claim 
that even establishing the shorter 
in principle—that is, having overtime pay 
start somewhere below 40 hours a week— 
would represent some sort of social advance 
for everybody. 

The fact is that just the opposite is true, 
The shorter workweek means less goods for 
everybody—a lower level of living. 

Fallacy No. 6: The false claim that an jp. 
dividual company’s profiitability or so-called 
ability to pay should determine pay increases, 

The fact is just the opposite. Em 
should be—and in the end, will be—paid the 
market value of the contributions they make 
from their inner resources, regardless of 
whether their employer is earning a profit, 
suffering a loss, or Just breaking even. 

Fallacy No. 7:. The false claim that em. 
ployees, employers and the rest of the public 
should understand and go along in 
and supporting pay demands and settlements 
which have as their chief purpose the meet- 
ing of the fancied competitive political needs 
of one personally ambitious union official 
over another personally amibtious union 
official. 

Fallacy No. 8: The false claim that steady 
work and steady buying power can be’ 
achieved either by forcing the individual em. 
ployed to continue work which free buyers do 
not want him to do or by forcing the individ- 
ual employed to continue payments to em- 
ployees for work no longer done. 

The fact is that steady work—with more 
good jobs to boot—comes from individual 
employers steadily increasing the attractive- 
ness of the performance and value of their 
products and services. 2 

Fallacy No. 9: The false claim that—while 
it is proper for a union official—it is im- 
proper for a manager to discuss bargaining 
questions publicly before or during negotia- 
tions. 

Fallacy No. 10: The false belief or habit of 
mind that it is still good politics—as well as 
an excusable breach of sacred trust—for 
various public officials to give union officials 
the unbridled license to break laws. 

The fact is that this practice is rapidly 
getting to be bad politics with most every- 
body but politicians. The voters want the 
protection of law enforcement. It is no de- 
fense that the laws are enforced against 
everybody else; the public wants the law 
enforced against everybody. 

Fallacy No. 11: The lingering false belief 
that it is still not good politics for represent- 
atives of. either party to be identified with 
Congressional investigations of the sources 
and misuse of excessive economic and politi- 
cal wer by union officials now in good 

eihie in the AFL-CIO, and that it is still 
not good politics for either party in Congress 
to be identified as sponsoring or favoring 
legislation that would go beyond thievery 
and attack the sources and use of the power 





with which union officials are now legally 


dominating employees, employers, consumers 
and the rest of the public. 
The fact is that the revelations of the 
McClellan committee have suddenly 
an interest by the public in important abuses 
far beyond thievery and racketeering. What 
the public wants to know is where union 
officials get the power to make it good poli-+ 
tics for government to overlook their law- 
and the power to force employers 
to be silent about these illegal activities. 
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THE BASIC REFORMS NEEDED 

These monopolistic powers of labor union 

stem from two main causes. In an 
objective study shortly to be published titled 
“personal Freedom and Labor Policy,” Dr. 
sylvester Petro, professor of labor law at 
New York University, has ably stated the two 
causes at the root of this evil as follows: 

“Pirst, the abandonment of personal free- 
dom as the primary and exclusive goal of 
labor policy. Embodied for us in the prin- 
ciples of private property and freedom of 
contract, personal freedom is much more in 
our tradition than a mere philosophical ab- 
straction or a romantic dream. It is the 
sturdy product of a heritage rich in exper- 
jence of other systems and other methods of 

ting a community. Our civilization 
developed respect and reverence for personal 
freedom because it made complete sense; it 
worked; it brought to pass the things which 
real, living people wished to have brought to 
. Abandoning it has meant what it had 
to mean—the frustration of the goals of men. 
If we wish to resecure our liberties and our 
well-being, we shall have to make personal 
freedom—perhaps under the name “free em- 
ployee choice”—the central and unqualified, 
principle of labor policy. 

“Second, the neglect and distortion of law. 
This has come about largely as a consequence 
of wrong ideas which have prevailed now for 
almost 50 years concerning legal and judicial 
administration. I shall enlarge upon this 
point, and suggest remedies, before dealing 
with the problem of restoring personal free- 
dom in labor relations. . 

“For a generation more or less, the admin- 
istration of justice in labor relations has been 
taken away from the courts. Although our 
freedom and State constitutions uniformly 
establish the constitutional courts as the 
appropriate agencies for the administration 
of justice, crippling legislation has left them 
in labor law not much more than figureheads. 
Their power to deal vigorously and straight- 
forwardly with vicious and unlawful conduct 
by trade unions has been greatly reduced by 
anti-injunction legislation. These are Fed- 
eral and State laws which prévent the courts 
from ordering unions to cease engaging in 
unlawful conduct. 

“While the anti-injunction legislation did 
not purport to prevent the courts from con- 
tinuing to define the meaning of law and 
thus to direct the development and growth of 
substantive law, this result was achieved in 
another way. Congress and a number of 
State legislatures set up administrative tri- 
bunals, usually called labor relations boards, 
and delegated to them the law-defining and 
law-developing functions which our consti- 
tutions give exclusively to the courts. I 
have but recently completed an exhaustive 
study of the way in which the Federal labor 
board (the NLRB) has interpreted and ap- 
plied the National Labor Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act. The conclusion of the study 
is that, although the constitutional courts 
Worked manfully to correct the misinterpre- 
tations and distortions of the NLRB, the 
functional primacy of the board proved too 
much for them. A purely political agency, 
the board used political rather than legal 
criteria in interpreting and applying the 

,taft-Hartley Act. The results were, first, ex- 
treme distortion of the fundamental provi- 
sions of the act; and, second, the distortion of 
the free employee choice policy of the act. 

‘Proper administration of the law is at 

_ least as important as good law. The first 
: necessary in order to correct the evils 
labor relations, I therefore submit, is the 
nation to the constitutional courts of 
© country the full responsibility for inter- 


_ The reforms in the law urged Dr, 
's study call for: * 


and applying our labor relations © 
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“Unqualified supremacy of the principle of 
free employee choice. Put generally, this 
means the total outlawing of every form of 
physical and economic coercion used by 
either employers or trade unions to dictate 
to employees concerning their choice as re- 
gards joining or not joining unions, or par- 
ticipating or not participating in concerted 
union activities. In detail, full implementa- 
tion of the principle of free employee choice 
will require: 

“1. A broad prohibition of restraint and 
coercion by empioyers and unions of the 
right of employees to make up their own 
minds on the question of union membership 
or participation in strikes. 

“2. A specific provision of law to the ef- 
fect that picketing, even when, peaceable, is 
subject to that ban when it has or is in- 
tended to have coercive effects, either phy- 
sical or economic. 

“3. A specific declaration that the ban on 
restraint or coercion applies to the economic 
coercion implicit in all agreements proposed 
by unions or employers which make union 
membership or non-membership a condition 
of employment. 

“4. A general prohibition against induc- 
ing any work stoppage by the employee of 
one employer when a union has a dispute 
with any other employer. (This is designed 
to outlaw all secondary boycotts and other 
monopolistic pressures.) 

“5. Emphatic repeal of the exclusive-bar- 
gaining, majority-rule principle, including 
a positive statement that unions shall be the 
exclusive bargaining representatives of only 
those workers who expressly delegate such 
authority to them. The present statutory 
and doctrinal requirement, imposing a le- 
gally enforceable duty upon employers to 
bargain only with majority unions would 
need to be deleted.” 

THE INVESTOR’S STAKE 


Occasionally we are asked why we devote 
so much time and effort to labor union leg- 
islation.. What bearing does it have on the 
investor? 

The answer is obvious. Walter Reuther 
urges socialism through regulation of corpo- 
rate profits and destruction of our profit sys- 
tem. He also urges tax policies that would 
completely destroy the investor class. And 
Mr. Reuther and his well-organized allies 
wield tremendous political power which only 
can be checked by organizing individual in- 
vestors and businessmen to take an active 
part in politics and demand that our labor 
laws be changed. 

This is a formidable undertaking. We are 
starting at a sadly late date. What can now 
be done? 

First, businessmen and investors must un- 
derstand that Congress enacts all laws, not 
the President. In 1956, businessmen were 
busy electing a President, while the AFL-CIO 
was electing a Congress. Organized labor 
was active in 300 or the 435 congressional dis- 
trict elections in 1956. The men of their 
choice were elected in more than 175. 


LABOR’S POLITICAL SPENDING 


In addition to direct money contributions, 
labor-supported candidates received incalcu- 
able numbers of free campaign workers, 
union treasures paid for untold hours of 
radio and TV time, friends of the candidate 
inserted expensive full-page ads in -local 
newspapers, wives of union men manned tel- 
ephone brigades contacting voters, their teen- 
age’ children did baby-sitting chores while 
parents went to the polls. Meanwhile the 
labor press gave full play to the election and 
the merits of their candidate. Special elec- 
tion editions were distributed. Business or- 
ganizations do none of this. 

Business, as such, is unorganized politically 
and therefore impotent. : 

In terms of known reported spending, New 
York Congressman RALPH Gwinn recently 
stated, “We have already counted more than 


_ $2,200,000 spent or contributed by national 
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and international unions exclusive of all 
State and local unions. One Senator bene- 
fited in an amount of $725,000 in 1954 from 1 
union local for his campaign. The total for 
all the States will run high in the millions, 
From case histories we know that actual ex- 
penditures of the political affiliates of organ- 
ized labor are at least 10 times those required 
legally to be reported. This means that ap- 
proximately $10 million was spent in Michi- 
gan alone.” 

Organized business by comparison, spends 
virtually nothing in time or money to elect 
Congressmen or Senators. With rare ex- 
ceptions individual business leaders are just 
as bad. 

That’s the sad story of how union leadérs 
get men elected who agree with them and 
thereby force government into improper 
and socialistic activities. 

Organized labor has supported all legisla- 
tion passed which has added to the power 
and authority of the Federal Government 
and reduced the property and personal free- 
dom of the individual and particularly leg- 
islation tending to destroy the investor class. 


WHAT BUSINESSMEN CAN DO 


Our thousands of business organizations 
for the most part, merely sit around passing 
the same resolutions over and over again. 
Business seems unaware of its own political 
danger. The average businessman is milk- 
fed by the representatives of business in 
Washington, including the trade-association 
lobbyists and the Washington lawyers who 
have business clients. These lobbyists 
naturally seek to justify being in business 
themselves, but must they do this by urging 
their members and clients to keep out of 
politics? Why must they help create the 
businessman’s illusion that this Congress, 
or the next, will do something—or maybe 
the President will—or somebody other than 
themselves, to solve their political problems? 

Businessmen belong to thousands of busi- 
ness organizations, chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, management organiza- 
tions, and the like, adding up to some 30,000 
organizations in all. This is impressive and 
it would seem the businessman would be 
better informed on some of the political 
facts of life. It would seem that he should 
be stirred by fear, anger, or sheer patriotism 
to take off his coat, loosen his pocketbook, 
and get into the political battle for business 
and investment survival. 

If only a small portion of the money now 
being spent by and for these thousands of 
business organizations—and mind you, gen- 
tlemen, this money largely belongs to 9 mil- 
lion corporate investor-shareowners—I re- 
peat, if only a small portion of this money 
could be spent precisely as the unions spend 
theirs, and if business personnel might be 
employed in downright political action, to 
restore sound government and if business 
managements would encourage their share- 
holders to join in the battle as individuals— 
then, and only then, we might begin to see 
more than a few rays of hope. Business 
managements must stop looking for excuses 
to keep out of politics. Their legal counsels 
must stop telling them what they can’t do. 
Instead they must tell them what they can 
do if they really wanted to, 

There will be an important battle on in 
this congressional year—important because 
it will determine the extent to which we will 
be driven in the years ahead further and 
further down the perilous roads of inflation, 
paternalism, and socialism. 

The Committee on Political Education of 
the AFL-CIO has fired the opening gun in 
the battle of 1958 with the brazen announce- 
ment that it hopes’ to spend almost $1 mil- 
lion for liberal candidates in 1958 elections 
with particular attention being given to 
United States senatorial contests in 20 
States. COPE Director James L. McDevilt 
said the group will ask 'the 13,500,000 AFL— 
CIO members to ante up the tidy sum of-$1 
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each, or $1314 million, to be used for politi- 
cal persuasion this year. 

BUSINESSMEN AND INVESTORS—THIS IS A 

CHALLENGE 

IT ask you—Where will you be in this 
battle? Will you lose it without firing a 
shot? The thousands of members of the 
Investors League across the Nation will be 
there! Will you? 





Jet Inoculation as a Public Health Tool 
in the Control of Contagion and 
Epidemics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIG 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15;1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Surgeon 
General Leroy E. Burney, of the Public 
Health Service, recently warned that 
serious outbreaks of polio could occur 
this summer unless there is a speedup 
in vaccination programs. Dr. Burney 
said that revised estimates indicate that 
43.5 million persons in the susceptible 
age group, under 40 years of age, still 
have not been vaccinated. 

A very successful mass polio and in- 
fluenza inoculation program was carried 
out by the post office employees of the 
greater Cleveland area during the period 
of April 1957 through January 1958 in 
cooperation with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. During this 
time 17,061 injections were given. Care- 
ful followup studies have revealed that 
there has not been a single one of the 
personnel or their families so inoculated 
who has subsequently developed polio- 
myelitis. Similarly the instance of ab- 
senteeism due to influenza has been held 
to a low minimum in the inoculated 
group. 

In a scientific paper to be published in 
the Journal of the World Medical As- 
sociation, Drs. Robert A. Hingson, Ham- 
ilton S. Davis, and Joseph Carlucci, of 
the division of anesthesia, Western Re- 
serve University School of Medicine, pro- 
vide vital public health information on 
jet inoculation as a public health tool 
in the control of contagion‘ and epi- 
demics. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article herewith: 
JET INOCULATION AS A PUBLIC HEALTH TOOL IN 

THE CONTROL OF CONTAGION AND EPIDEMICS 
(By Robert A. Hingson; M. D., Hamilton 8S, 

Davis, M. D., and Joseph Carlucci, M. D.") 

In peace, as well as in war, public health 
is vital to a nation’s strength and is @ pri- 
mary concern of every physician. In 1948 
Alton Ochsner, in addressing the officers of 
the United States Public Health Service in 
the annual meeting of the United States Ma- 
rine Hospital organization, placed preventive 
medicine in the proper perspective in the 
statement: “If all the surgeons in New Or- 
leans had been permanently removed in 1800, 
the population of the city today would be 
within 1 percent of its present census. How- 





*From the division of anesthesia, depart- 
ments of surgery and obstetrics and gyne- 
eology, Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ever, if all the public-health specialists and 
preventive medicine experts had been elimi- 
nated permanently at the same time, New 
Orleans as a city would have suffered near 
annihilation six times: from malaria, from 
yellow fever, from cholera, from bubonic 
plague, from smallpox, and from influenza,” 

As rapid communication in our modern 
jet and rocket age shortens effective dis- 
tances and increases intercontinental travel, 
it is literally possible for pandemics to move 
around the world in 80 days unless checked 
by mass immunizations, institution of intel- 
ligent quarantine, and flexible coordination 
of effective public-health practice with phar- 
maceutical manufacture and the distribution 
of the tools of the trade. 

Within 5 years after the development of 
mediums for the culture of poliomyelitis 
virus and the subsequent development of 
effective vaccine by Jonas Salk, more than 
one-third of the population of the United 
States had been inoculated with vaccine. 
The striking fall in number of cases of para- 
lytic poliomyelitis to one-third of the usual 
endemic incidence is more than a coincident 
corollary. 

Since 1853, when Alexander Wood, of Edin- 
burgh, developed the hollow needle to use 
with the syringes of Pravaz, LaFarangue, and 
Ferguson from an earlier decade, immuniza- 
tions have been developed through mechani- 
cal injections into muscle, blood stream and 
skin through needle and syringe. This re- 
quired the processes of cleansing, steriliza- 
tion, aspiration, injection, withdrawal of 
needle, cleansing and resterilization of each 
needle and syringe. These eight steps in the 
procedure of sterilization are costly and 
time-consuming. All of them require at least 
30 minutes per injection of nurse, aid, 
sterilization and physician time. When tens 
of thousands of injections are required in a 
mass immunization program, a tremendous 
expenditure of funds for needles, syringes, 
sterilization and cleaning equipment is re- 
quired. The replacement of broken and lost 
items also requires considerable budget. 

For example, in the recent program of the 
Academy of Medicine and City Health Ad- 
ministration in Cleveland, Ohio—a city of 
1 million population—a team of 75 people 
working around the clock on 8-hour shifts 
was required to process, clean, match, re- 
place broken and missing parts, sterilize and 
package equipment during the 8-week pe- 
riod. More than 300,000 people were inocu- 
lated. More than 30,000 syringes were re- 
quired at costs from $2 to $3.50 each. Dur- 
ing this program, almost 6,000 syringes and 
12,000 needles were either broken or lost for 
a net equipment loss of more than $20,000 
and a considerably larger initial capital in- 
vestment likely to add considerably to this, 
figure. 

Since 1945 the principle of jet injection 
has been slowly revived in American medi- 
cine. One of the authors has shared in this 
development through animal, cadaver, and 
patient experiments and studies in the in- 
jections of normal saline, local anesthetics, 
antibiotics, vaccines, vasopressors, oxytocics, 
analeptics, vitamins and used in the 
treatment of diabetes, leprosy, and tubercu- 
losis, It should be remembered, however, 
that the origins of jet injection can be 
traced back in the medical literature to 
1866 when the French physician H. Galante 
reported an apparatus using a filaform jet 
for “aquapuncture.” Modifications of his 
method were reported by M. Guerart of Bel- 
gium in 1879, in his writings on douche fila- 
forme and other European physicians be- 
tween the years 1884 and 1910; by Arnold 
Sutermeister, a mechanical engineer on Long 
Island; and by Dr. John~-F. Roberts, an 
instructor in surgery at Columbia Universi- 
ty in 1933, All of these reports antedated 
the recent patenting of a device by the New 
Jersey Lockhart in 1936-38 with his 
subsequent sale of patents to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons Co. in New York, the Becton, Dickin- 





son & Co. in New Jersey and the Rp 


Scherer Corp., in Detroit. 

Unfortunately, fromm the point of view of 
the patient, this new development has been 
delayed and seemingly abandoned on 
occasions because of technical difficulties, in. 
creased capillary bleeding and trauma at 
the injection sites, legal patent contests, re. 
quirements of a staggering developmen; 
budget attendant th m. ‘ 

In September of 1947, Hingson and 
reported the first series of clinical studies 
with jet injection. In 1948 F. H. J. 
reported his extensive anatomical and histo. 
logocal studies on the effect of jet injection 
greatly expanding a preliminary report on 
the same subject with R. P. Scherer in 1947, 
In 1951 Hingson and Pigge summarized the 
progress to date with the spring and com. 
pressed gas powered jet injectors of the R. Pp. 
Scherer Corp. and the Becton, Dickinson & 
Co., respectively, describing for the first time 
the work in progress on the multiple dose 
jet injectors. si 

Even though the single-dose jet injectors 
had much to recommend them in eliminat- 
ing the psychic fear of some patients and the 
children of the needle, it was not until the 
multiple-dose jet injectors were developed 
by the Z. & W. Manufacturing Co. in 1950-68 
through electric-powered spring-compression 
power and the hand-pump serial-stage 
spring-compression power, that this instru. 
ment began to take its place as a public. 
health instrument. The R. P. Scherer Co, 
shortly thereafter began researches in this 
same field. Both companies have now pro- 
duced effective automatic electric hand-trig- 
gered instrumrent capable of delivering one 
injection each 4 to 10 seconds, or approxi- 
mately 500 per hour, through each single 
instrument by utilizing a postinjection 
siphon mechanism for refilling. Both in- 
struments deliver within 4 to 5 percent of 
the calculated dose each injection, which 
can be easily regulated in one-half or one 
cubic centimeter quantities. This dosage is 
delivered through a fine-jet-punctured orifice 
in the skin that has been found through 
testing to be best accomplished between 
0.03 to 0.05 inch in diameter. Much of this 
field testing has been performed at the 
Walter Reed Hospital for the Medical De- 
partment of the United States Army and 
previously reported by Lindberg and Warren 
and by Ziherl, Kish, and Watren. ; 

With the perfection of the Salk vaccine in 
1955, we began a test jet-inspeetion program 
with the Cleveland Academy of Medicine in 
consultation with the United States Public 
Health Service. With the latter we began 
the testing of the efficacy of this type of in- 
jection at the Communicable Disease Center 
for the Americas in Montgomery, Ala., and 
in Atlanta, Ga., in July 1957. 

To date we have completed 19,252 injec- 
tions of both polio and influenzal vaccine, 


Our experience in the first 1,797 such in- 
jections was reported on May 1957 in GP, 
Our total experience to date with these 19,252 
injections from the standpoint of complica- 
tions, patient acceptance, organization of the 
programs in charity hospital clinics, in the 
suburban PTA groups of metropolitan Clevé- 






Py 


land, and with the certain employees of the © 


Cleveland United States post-office system, 
data from immunological responses, 
ities of inadvertent infections, hepatitis in- 
fections, and some studies relating to the 
efficiency of the injection method from the 
basis of the present report. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHOD * 


“Since 1936, continued engineering design, 
manufacture, and testing of three types of 
a 





cine With the Multiple Dose Jet Injector 
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1958 
jet injector instruments have accomplished 
such improvements that a new era of parent- 
eral therapy is at hand. The hypo-spray, the 
yelodermic jet, and the multiple does Press- 
o-Jet are all capable of providing a safe 
and readily acceptable means of injecting 
drugs subcutaneously. 
“fhe principle of. jet injection is based 
upon the development of a high velocity jet 
ted through @ micro orifice (0.003 to 
0.005 inch) from a sterilized metallic ampul. 
The butt end of the ampul, covered by a 
y designed rubber or plastic seal, is 
acted upon hy @ plunger that builds up 
enormous pressure within the ampul. The 
encapsulated liquid is delivered through the 
micro orifice at a velocity of 700 miles per 
hour. However, because of the minute size 
of the stream, only 11 grams of penetrating 
force is transmitted through a diameter that 
is one-thirtieth the size of a 22-gauge needle. 

“Previous work has shown by fluoroscopic 
technique that more than 90 percent of a 
i-centimeter jet injection traverses the skin, 
gubcutaneous fat and muscle sheath to dis- 
tribute itself in the muscle about 0.75 to 1 
inch below the surface. In about 5 percent 
of people, increased thickness of the skin 
decreases the depth of injection by about 
one-half but does not interfere with the effi- 
ciency of most drugs injected in present-day 
parenteral therapy. To date, amounts of 
penicillin, streptomycin, sulfones, promin, 
insulin, typhoid vaccine, diphtheria toxoid, 
ad tetanus toxoid in the blood have been 
found to be comparable to amounts found 
with a needle injection technique. 

“The multiple dose Press-O-Jet, developed 
by Ziherl, Kish and Warren, produces the 
game results as those achieved by the hypo- 
spray and the velodermic single dese injec- 
tors. The Press-O-Jet has the added advan- 
tage that a large number of injections can 
be delivered as rapidly as every 4 to 6 sec- 
onds. This multiple dose injector -uses a 
metalic stainless steel ampul of 1 centimeter 
capacity, similar in design to that used by 
the single injection units. The disassembled 
part of the multiple-dose injector are cleaned 
with distilled water, are dried and are then 
placed in towel packs for a steam pressure 
sterilization or in aluminum containers for 
sterilization by boiling. 

“After sterilization, the assembly before 
inoculation is best performed using aseptic 
technique with the operator gloved. Follow- 
ing sterilization, only 15 minutes is required 
ready the instrument for mass inocula- 

ns, 

“In view of the fact that many municipali- 
ties are spending from $30,000 to $100,000 for 
syringes and needles alone, just for a 
poliomyelitis immunization program, the 
Press-O-Jet is not an expensive instrument.” 


ADVANTAGES 


“1. Since a needle is not used, it is un- 
likely that the instrument can be contam- 
inated by such blood borne agents as the 
malaria parasite or the virus of serum 
hepatitis. Preliminary trials in which 
typhoid vaccine was administered by an in- 
strument employing the jet injection princi- 
Ple suggested that the procedure was safe 
and satisfactory for immunizing against 
typhoid fever. Work reported in this paper 
also supports this. 

“2. Sterilization is not required between 
eases and there is no need to sharpen or 
Teplace needles. 

“3. Jet injection is relatively safe. Intra- 
Venous injection is extremely unlikely as de- 

ed by intentional aiming at a dis- 
tended vein with epinephrine in the intact 
laboratory animal and as determined from 


Many thousand injections revealing no 


ogic evidence of intravenous in- 

— There is no needle to break. 
Because the ampul is not exposed to 
re,operator or to the external environment, 
is impossible to contaminate the properly 
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assembled instrument or the’ injected solu- 
tions, 

“5. Pain is reduced. The jet is so fine that 
it strikes far fewer pain fibers than the 
finest needle. Trauma to the skin is thereby 
reduced to a minimum. More than 50 per- 
cent of the first thousand patients injected 
with the polio vaccine reported that the in- 
jections were painless. 

“6. The fear of the needle is eliminated. 
Patients with apprehension concerning the 
needle injection welcome the change to the 
jet injector. 

“7. Time is saved; the number of person- 
nel preparing ¢quipment and injecting is 
greatly reduced. With the Pres-O-Jet a team 
of 2 physicians have injected 200 patients 
within a 1-hour period.” 


DISADVANTAGES 


“1. There is at least a 10-percent incidence 
of bleeding, whether the injections be made 
with medication in solution or in suspension 
as particles. In this study of 1,000 cases, 
12 to 15 percent of the patients had a tiny 
drop of blood appear at the site of puncture. 
Three percent of the patients developed a 
fine trickle of blood unless the injected site 
was compressed with dry cotton or gauze. 

“2.’There is greater incidence of ecchy- 
tmhosis following injection with the Press-O- 
Jet which shows up in 24 to 36 hours because 
of the capillary damage within the muscle. 
This cOmplication is only temporary since 
some of our test subjects have had thous- 
ands of triceps, biceps, and femoris injections 
without significant muscle damage. Because 
of the need for readjustment by the tissues 
which so suddenly receive the 1 cubic centi- 
meter injection, we recommend keeping the 
injector nozzle compressed tightly against 
the injected site for 2 to 4 seconds after 
injecting. 

“3. An occasional patient will experience 
considerable momentary pain from the in- 
jection when a nerve fibril is hit directly 
by the jet. 

“4. Movement by the patient or the op- 
erator or muscle tremors will produce a 
superficial intradermal cut or a zig-zag 
ecchymosis.” 

Results 

“All of the first 1,000 patients injected with 
the Salk vaccine were coded for evaluation 
against a group of simultaneously selected 
controls. Eight operators (2 with previous 
experience and 6 who had never seen the 
instrument before) were selected for the 
study. All of the operators expressed a 
preference for the Press-O-Jet method of 
injection from .the point of view of time, 
convenience, and favorable patient response.” 

Table I, reproduced from ‘the original 
paper, records the results observed in 1,797 
of the first 2,700 injections carried out. 

Since the early experience in Press-O-Jet 
inoculation of Salk vaccine, we have listed 
in table II an additional 6,538 injections 
documenting the efficiency of injection, pain 
response, and immediate complications in 
this group. These injections were carried 
out on United States post office employees 
and their families in Cleveland, Ohio, during 
six separate periods between April 22, 1957, 
and January 11, 1958. These data were col- 
lected by examination and questioning each 
person during the 5 minutes following in- 
jection. In those instances of children cry- 
ing before injection, or extreme youth, inter- 
pretation was deemed impossible and is so 
indicated. It is also to be noted that through 
clerical oversight no data on efficiency of 
injection delivery were recorded for the 
periods of January 11 and 12, 1958. 

The total injection team consisted of 6 
anesthesiologists, 8 anesthesia residents, 2 
medical students, and 2 anesthesia orderlies. 
The numbers of injected in each 
period varied between 650 and 1,572. It was 
customary to assign groups of 3 to 5 physi- 
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cians, 1 orderly, and 1. medical student for 
each session. Usually at least two physicians 
at each session had had previous experience 
with the method. Two new physicians in 
training attended and assisted after about 
15 minutes of instruction and observation. 
The medical students handled the clerical 
work. The orderlies were experienced in 
operating-room technics and assisted in re- 
filling the hand instruments and assembling 
the motor unit with sterile technic. 

The average session can be handled easily 
by means of two lines; larger programs were 
conducted through three lines. Post office 
employees assisted in paper work, in or- 
ganizing the lines, in cleansing the arms for 
injection with alcohol sponges and in cock- 
ing and priming the hand units. Two such 
instruments were used by each line so that 
as the physician performed the injection 
with one instrument, the other was being 
cocked. 





Letter Concerning the Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON..JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reading in the newspapers of pro- 
nouncements of confidence by the ad- 
ministration that the recession is either 
bottoming out or will shortly improve. 
The frightening thing is we have been 
hearing these same pronouncements 
since January, and each month the un- 
employment statistics have gotten worse. 

We now have 248,000 unemployed in 
Detroit and 415,000 in the State of Mich- 
igan. This is at the rate of 14.3 percent 
for the State and almost 17 percent for 
the city of Detroit. This does not in- 
clude the great number of people work- 
ing 1 or 2 days a week. When the un- 
employment figures are adjusted te 
reflect the closing of a number of auto- 
mobile plants to balance the ratio of 
inventories to sales, the situation in 
Detroit and Michigan will be even 
blackér. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to insert a letter I received from 
Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, expressing his concern over 
the economy of this country. 


The letter follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington D.C., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn D. DrncELL, . 
House Office Building, } 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: America today stands 
on the brink of depression. 

This stark fact America must face with 
honesty and determination. America has 
shown its greatness—in war and peace— 
only when it has been willing to face the 
truth—and to take whatever action may be 
necessary. Confidence in America’s basic 
economic strength can only be maintained 
by the knowledge that corrective steps are 
being taken. 

On March 11, I publicly warned that un- 
less the March unemployment figures show 
@ seasonal drop of at least 200,000 jobs, we 
are in trouble. Instead of this drop, how- 
ever, there has been an actual increase in 
March unemployment. 
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Today more than 5,200,000 Americans are 
jobless. Today more than 344 million Amer- 
icans are working far less than a full work 
week, adding the economic equivalent of 1.3 
million to the unemployment figure. As a 
practical matter then, nearly 9% percent of 
our labor force is jobless. 

Close to 45,000 workers are exhausting 
their unemployment compensation benefits 
every week. 

It is on behalf of these people—these mil- 
lions of American workers that I am writing 
you today. Many of them are members of 
our unions. All of them are members of 
the great human family that is America. 
Their suffering cannot be measured statis- 

ically. There are no statistics which can 
measure the fears of a worker and his fam- 
ily at a time like this. 

Unless America acts now to stop this suf- 
fering, inevitably additional millions will 
soon join the ranks of the unemployed. 
Every important indicator continues to point 
downward. There isn’t a single ray of sun- 
shine on the economic scene. 

The Congress of the United States thus 
faces a grave challenge. The country is look- 
ing to you for the swift, meaningful action 
which the Congress has demonstrated in past 
crises. 

I am aware of the antirecession measures 
adopted to date by the Congress and the 
measures which the administration is sup- 
porting. The economists of the AFL-CIO, 
after careful and thorough study, have con- 
cluded that these measures might pump up 
to a total of a billion dollars into the econ- 
omy this year. But at a time when the 
United States is losing $25 billion a year 
in national production, this puny economic 
blood transfusion cannot possibly restore the 
economy to good health. 

Clearly Congress must take bolder ac- 
tion. 

First priority must be given to relieving 
the plight of the unemployed themselves. 
This can be done by the adoption of an un- 
employment compensation bill which will 
require larger benefits and longer duration. 
The McCarthy-Kennedy bill deserves your 
full support. Substantial increases in unem- 
ployment compensation payments will not 
only help the recipients but will increase gen- 
eral purchasing power which will in turn 
help the entire economy. 

In order to relieve the plight of the econ- 
omy itself, we renew our recommendation 
for a substantial tax cut which will affect 
primarily the lower and middle income 
groups. A $6 to $8 billion tax reduction in 
both personal income taxes and excise taaxes 
could be decisive in the present. situation. 

The AFL-CIO has called for other anti- 
recession measures. These include a real 
public works program, school construction, 
a much bigger housing program, an increase 
and extension of the Federal minimum wage, 
improvements in the social security program, 
and depressed areas legislation. 

Clearly, now is the time for America. to 
act before confidence in the bedrock sound- 
ness of our economy becomes undermined. 
To wait further weeks or months will only 
add to the suffering of millions and the need 
for more drastic and costly measures later. 

Only last week a spokesman for the So- 
viet Union predicted that American would 
not be able to get out of its economic diffi- 
culties. 

We can prove these Communist spokes- 
men wrong. We can end the economic re- 
cession. We can move on to further eco- 
nomic growth. But we must be willing to 
face the facts. America has shown in the 
past that free enterprise can meet any chal- 
lenge, from any source. We believe it can 
again—if we get on with the job at once. 


Alt America is looking to the Congress for , 


action to end this recession. sf 
~ Sincerely yours, 
GrorRGE MEANY, 
President. 
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Public Service and the Mails in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following as an exam- 
ple of public service by the Post Office 
Department: 

[From the Post Office Department 
Information Service] 


Marcu 9, 1958.—The last of the> great 
Alaskan dog sled mail routes is now operat- 
ing on remote St. Lawrence Island in the 
Bering Sea, Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield noted today. 

Reports from postal officials in Alaska 
show only one remaining regular dog sled 
route on the once-considerable “mush mush” 
mail circuit. , 

Chester Noonwook, 22, of Savoonga, an 
Eskimo village about 50 miles southeast of 
Gambell (the island’s main community, 
about 200 miles southwest of Nome) is the 
sole remaining dog sled mail carrier in 
Alaska. 

Noonwook and his 10 huskies—Spotty, 
Brownie, Lassy, Boy, Mil-ko-buk, Frisky, 
Whitey, DoneKy, Blackie, and Camel—cover 
the 100-mile mail route between Savoonga 
and Gambell about twice a week. 

The dogs are used usually from November 
through May. In June through October, 
Noonwook uses a sKin boat to carry the 
mails. 

The dog route follows the northern coast- 
line of St. Lawrence Island between the two 
points, rather than moving directly over the 
frozen Bering Sea where the “sea ice” is ex- 
tremely rough and dangerous. 

The skin boat route goes directly over 
open sea from Savoonga to Gambell, located 
on the extreme northern tip of the island. 
(The island itself is located out in the Bering 
Sea, 120 miles distant, at the closest point, 
from the Alaska mainland.) 

Noonwook, who is a contract carrier for 
the Post Office Department, is paid $40 a 
round trip. sé 

Starting out on his trip from Savoonga— 
a typical Eskimo settlement consisting of 
framehouses where the Eskimos live, a 
church, a Bureau of Indian Affairs School 
and a native store—the young carrier usu- 
ally requires a day to reach Gambell, unless 
he runs into one of the frequent howling 
storms or has trouble on a “soft” trail. 

These, incidentally, appear to be the prin- 
cipal dangers of the 100-mile round-trip 
run, because Postmaster John Waghiyi, of 
Savoonga, reports “No wolves on island.’ 

After taking the mail from Savoonga into 
Gambell, Noonwook usually picks up a full 
load of 300 pounds or more of mail for 
Savoonga. The return trip usually requires 
about 2 days, because the load is heavier 
going back. 

In addition to letters, newspapers, and 
the like, Noonwook usually has a heavy 
mail consignment of parcel post, which af- 
fords a real service bargain at low-cost 
rates in transporting goods in Alaska. Al- 
most anything that can qualify as parcel 
post going between Gambell and Savoonga 
is, in fact, carried by Noonwook and his 


dogs. 
Shortly after he began the route. 


He took it all in safely, although % Te 
quired many extra trips. < 
“Star Route Carrier Noonwook has 
never had an accident,” Postmaster Waghiyi 


reported, “although he hag had trouble a: 


times. Some times he has to stop ove. 
night on the way between here and 
in cabins due to the snowstorm and soft 
trail.” 

The virtual demise of the dog sled Unites 
States mail route in Alaska, where it Was. 


once employed by the Post Office Depart. . 


ment in large numbers of open 
frontiers to the mails, is due to factors / 
as greatly increased use of air facilities ang 
other transportation. 

“However,” Mr. Summerfield commented, 
“it still symbolizes the spirit of dedication 
to duty in the face of adverse conditions, 
and is typical of the great tradition of gery. 
ice of our own people and of the star-route 
carriers who operate under private contract 
to help the United States Government in the 
huge task of moving the United States 
mails.” . 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 18, 1958] 
THE Case AGAINST THE 5-CENT NoNLoca, 
Stamp aS SvPATED BY POSTMASTER GENERAL 
SUMMERFIELD HIMSELF , 


“Any rate differential between local and 
nonlocal first-class letter mail would be dis- 
criminatory, costly, and extremely difficult to 
administer * * * Public confusion would be 
widespread.”—Postmaster General Arthur £. 
Summerfield, April 25, 1956, in testimony be- 
fore House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

No one has ever made a better case 
the hybrid, 5-cent, 4-cent split rate for first- 
class letters than Mr. Summerfield himself, 
No one has ever done a better jobof pointing 
out the injustice, the expense, and the un- 
workability of a rate differential between 
local and nonlocal mail. 

Here is Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
statement in full: 

“A DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN LOCAL AND NONLOCAL 
LETTERS 

“Certain Members of the Congress have 
emphasized to this committee the operating 
difficulties and inequities in a rate differen- 
tial between local and nonlocal first-class 
letter mail. 

“Any rate differential between local and 
nonlocal first-class letter mail would be dis- 
criminatory, costly, and extremely difficult-to 
administer. 7 

“The term ‘local mail’ is difficult to define, 
In Memphis, Tenn., it means 100 square 
miles, while in Kingsport, Tenn., it means55 
square miles. In Chicago, Ill., it embraces 
207.5 square miles; in Aurora, Ill, only 81 
square miles. 

“In terms of population, ‘local mail’ ls 


equally confusing. In Saybrook, Il, it. 


reaches 485 families; in Los Angeles, over 4 
half million. 

“The boundaries of local mail seldom eoif- 
cide with those of the community. In New 
York only 2 of the 5 boroughs can be 


at the local rate, while in Boston, local im 


cludes the entire city as well as the rt 
cities of Cambridge, Chelsea, Newton, 
Medford. 


, 


“A local rate clearly discriminates in favor — 


of large cities. The smaller the comm 
the less significant is the local rate. 


a rate would be clearly discriminatory sinct ' 


it provides a wide Gifference in service © 

patrons paying the same rate of postage. — 
“The post office in New York City 

serve at the local rate more people t 


Queens 
while Elmhurst, Forest Hills, and 
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ts are stations of Flushing. These are 

gli large independent communities in close 

proximity in a very congested part of Long 

_ People address mail to the com- 

ty—not to its parent post office. Few 

would know the difference between 
jocal and nonlocal mail in this area. 

“ag a result of public confusion, there 
would be a sharp increase in postage-due 
mail, which costs the post office an addi- 

5 cents to deliver and is extremely 

to the recipient. 
Pe many areas mobile highway units are 
replacing local post offices. One such high- 


. way post office in the South covers 300 miles 


and numerous communities. What will be 
the meaning of local mail under such a dis- 
tribution scheme? 
“furthermore, a rate differential is not 
by diflerences in cost between local 
and nonlocal letters since transportation 
are an inconsequential share of the 
cost of delivering a single letter. The main 
costs in mail distribution are for collecting, 
sorting and delivering operations which 
must be performed regardless of the destina- 
tion of the letters. (Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield, April 25, 1956, before 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 


Service.) 

Lately, in his strong desire to get .more 
and more revenue out of American citizens 
and business firms; Mr. Summerfield has 
tried to gloss over the objections he himself 
raised less than 2 years ago. But the fact 
remains: “Any rate differential between local 
and nonlocal first-class letter mail would 
be discriminatory, costly, and extremely diffi- 
cult to administer * * * public confusion 
would be widespread.” We urge Congress 
defeat the 5-cent stamp. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF FirsT-CLass 
MAILERS. 





America Is Still Growing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 " 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. ~Mr. Speaker, on 
April 7, 1958, at a dinner sponsored by 
the Committee for the Betterment of 
Altoona, Pa., Mr. Ira T. Ellis, economist 
for the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
delivered the following address on the 
subject America Is Still Growing: 

America Is Strut GROWING 
(Talk before the Committee for the Better- 
ment of Altoona, April 7, 1958, Ira T. Ellis, 
economist, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.) 

It is a pleasure to be in Altoona and to 
discuss with you some of the current business 


and trends in your community and 
in the Nation. . 


You have been affected in Altoona by the 
current decline in business activity, particu- 
larly by the decline in heavy industry,and in 
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production of goods and services over the 
years. 

And the standard of living of all of us 
must be kept rising—through increasing in- 
come of employees as output per worker is 
increased, through increasing income of pro- 
prietors—including farm  proprietors—and 
through increased income of the ownership 
of property. But note that ineome must be 
increased by increasing production, not 
merely by raising prices. 

Now let us look at the current business 
decline, the business boom which preceded 
it, how serious it is, and what the future 
may hold. 

The previous business decline in this coun- 
try occurred in 1953, due largely to reduction 
of military spending and the supporting in- 
ventories. Business activity remained low 
in the first three quarters of 1954, but it 
then turned up sharply because of a rising 
rate of residential construction and in- 
ereased automobile sales. The high and 
rising rate of business activity in the spring 
of 1955 caused many businessmen to begin 
expansion programs. The high rate of busi- 
ness activity in 1955, therefore, was sup- 
ported importantly by a high rate of residen- 
tial construction, a peak rate of automobile 
production, and a rising rate of business 
spending for new plant and equipment. 

Business spending for plant and equip- 
ment rose further in 1956, but automobile 
production and residential construction de- 
clined. A new factor added in 1956 was that 
investment in the country began to outrun 
our savings rate. Many businessmen favored 
financing further expansion by means of 
commercial bank credit, that is, by creating 
credit. The Federal Reserve Board, charged 
with responsibility for determining the de- 
sirable size of the money supply of the coun- 
try, properly opposed the use of commercial 
bank credit for investment purposes. This 
was the tight-money policy we heard about. 
The Federal Reserve Board did not reduce 
the volume of commercial bank credit, they 
merely prevented it from rising rapidly. The 
demand for loanable funds, however, rose 
substantially from mid-1955 to mid-1957 and 
interest rates also rose. ; 

The year 1957 was the best business year 
the country has ever seen. We employed 
more people last year than ever before in 
history. They earned more and spent more 
than in any other year. Personal income 
and farm income last year were up 5 per- 
cent above the year before, and retail sales 
rose by a similar percentage. Business in- 
vestment in plant and equipment also made 
@ new record last year. The year began 
with business activity at an alltime peak, 
but it declined during the year. 

The decline is occurring principally be- 
cause pressure is off the substantial invest- 
ment boom of the past 2 years. Manufac- 
turing capacity has temporarily outrun the 
demand for goods. Business inventories are 
somewhat high ix relation to the expected 
output rate of the year 1958. New orders 
of durable goods manufacturers.are declin- 
‘ing, and inventories are being reduced. 

There will be some further weakness in 
business activity over the next few months. 
Business spending for plant and equipment 
will probably be declining all this year. In- 
ventories ‘will be falling during the first three 
quarters of this year. ey 

But there are also some elements of 
strength in the outlook. Residential con- 
struction has been falling during the past 
2 years, largely because other outlets for 
loanable funds were more attractive. Resi- 
dential construction is now rising. Its value 
this year will exceed that of 1957. Residen- 
tial are now more attractive than 
they were in 1957. Spending by State and 
local governments is also rising; importantly 
for schools and roads—facilities that depend 
on the number and location of people, and on 
the number of motor vehicles in the country. 
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Our population is rising, steadily and people 
are moving from the farm to the city and 
from State to State. Federal Government 
spending is also rising, particularly for 
defense. 

Consumer spending is also expected to hold 
up well in 1958. Employment is declining in 
manufacturing, mining, and transportation. 
It is rising in trade, finance, services, and 
government. And unemployment compen- 
sation, social security payments, private pen- 
sions, and personal savings will help to sup- 
port consumer spending. The inventory 
change is expected to shift from minus to 
plus before the year end. 

Spending in retail food stores is running at 
a high level. Sales of these stores in the 
first 2 months of 1958 were up about 10 per- 
cent from the same period a year ago—per- 
haps at the expense of automobiles and 
household appliances. The quantity of food 
sold this year will be about 3 percent above 
1957, and the dollar value may be up 5 per- 
cent or more. 

The outlook for food sales is good because 
of the composition of our population as well 
as because of our rising personal income. 
The 10- to 19-year age group—an important 
consumer of food—will rise from 24.5 million 
persons in 1955—little change from 1940—to 
30.5 million in 1960 and to 36.5 million in 
1965, or a rise of about 50 percent in 10 
years. 

Employment in February was down only 
1.9 percent from a year ago—from the peak 
of the boom. Remember that there are 62 
million people now working, in spite of this 
decline. Employment has declined over the 
past year among manufacturing wage work- 
ers and the related supervisory staff. Em- 
ployment has risen among professional work- 
ers, particularly teachers and clerical work- 
ers, private household workers and workers 
in the service industries. A massive employ- 
ment shift is occuring. 

Another factor affecting the present em- 
ployment situation is the very large increase 
in the number of married women working. 
From 1947 to 1956, the number of male 
workers in the labor force rose 6 percent, but 
the number of married women in the labor 
force rose 68 percent. As of February 1958, 
30 percent of all married women in the 
country were in the labor force. 

We must hold down costs to maintain or 
stimulate sales. Rising prices restrain sales. 
Labor negotiations now going on in the auto- 
mobile industry are most significant. The 
hope is for a settlement that will not result 
in increased prices. 

There is some probability of a tax cut July 
1—with personal income taxes probably re- 
duced by 5 to 10 percent. It would.give the 
economy a shot in the arm if the reduction 
were as much as $5 billion, but it would not 
restore business activity to the level of De- 
cember 1956. It would, however, help to 
cushion the decline. 

But remember that a tax cut which in- 
creases the deficit of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be highly inflationary. It is al- 
most equal to printing money. It may be 
desirable if business activity is still de- 
clining by midsummer, which_is unlikely. 

Instead of a tax cut, we should work for 
cost reduction and for other employment for 
laid-off workers. We should stimulate the 
construction of roads, schools, and homes. 
Two years ago we needed more saving and 
less spending by individuals. Today we need 
more spending and less saving. 

If taxes are cut to stimulate the economy, 
the deficit should be cut as business ac- 
tivity and Federal receipts rise by reducing 
Federal expenditures. 

In summary, we are experiencing a busi- 
ness cycle somewhat more severe than that 
of 1948-49 and 1953-54. The country was 
pressing against its capacity in skilled la- 
bor, the production of plant and equipment, 
and in savings in 1956 and early 1957. We 
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are now coming down from a rate of expan- 
sion that could not be sustained to a more 
nearly normal growth rate. 

Looking beyond 1958, and assuming no 
further increase in international tension, 
the trend of business activity should be up- 
ward. This outlook is based on our rising 
population, technological advances, expected 
high rates of business investment in new 
plant and equipment and personal invest- 
ment in new homes, and on an expected high 
level of construction of roads, schools, etc. 
The years 1959 and 1960 will see a rising 
trend of business activity after the readjust- 
ment of 1958, and after we absorb some of 
the current excess of manufacturing ca- 
pacity. We snapped back quickly after the 
decline of 1954, and we can ‘do it again. 

The years 1961-65 could be years of normal 
growth, on the average—about 3.25 percent 
per year in industrial production: The out- 
put of our factories and mines. These years 
are not likely to be boom years for resi- 
dential construction because the rate of 
family formation will still be held down by 
the low birthrate of the early 1930's. 

The rate of growth will not be steady from 
year to year. There will be business re- 
adjustments from time to time. We have 
not eliminated the business cycle, but per- 
haps we have learned to moderate it by re- 
straining the excesses of credit creation, ex- 
pansion of business capacity, and inventory 
accumulation characteristic of booms. In 
short, while we are experiencing some dif- 
ficulty in maintaining a high growth rate in 
economic activity at the moment, we have 
weathered periods like this in the past. I 
think the long-term outiook for growth in 
this country is excellent. 


Nuclear Tests Compilation Reveals Hy- 
pocrisy of Reds’ Propaganda To End 
Blasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following from the 
American Committee for Liberation: 
BucLEAR TESTS COMPILATION REVEALS HYPOC- 

RISY OF REDS’ PROPAGANDA TO END BLASTS 


New YorK.—The hypocrisy of Soviet lead- 
ers in demanding a cessation of nuclear- 
weapons tests in the West is disclosed in a 
compilation of Soviet tests released by the 
American Committee for Liberation. 

The compilation is based on press an- 
nouncements of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion from August 23,1957 to March 22, 1958. 
It disclosed that while Soviet anti-testing 
propaganda has reached new highs the past 
2 months, the Soviet Union itself exploded 
3 nuclear weapons within a period of 5 days 
(February 23-February 27) and 6 more nu- 
clear weapons in a period of 9 days (March 
14—-March 22). These were in addition to 5 
other Soviet test explosions in the August- 
December period, making a total of 14 since 
August 1957. 

“Significantly, while the United States has 
publicly announced.all its test in advance, 
the Soviet Union has never announced 
one,” according to an analysis prepared by 
the American Committee for Liberation. 

“The incredible performance of -Soviet 
leaders in championing an end to nuclear 
weapons tests while intensively conducting 
such tests themselves constitutes a vivid 
example of Soviet insincerity, bad faith, and 


perfidy.” ; 


The American committee, a group of pri- 
vate American citizens headed by Howland 
H. Sargeant, supports Radio Liberation's 
round-the-clock broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union in Russian and 17 languages of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The American committee’s analysis also 
pointed out that while the United States has 
officially invited members of the United Na- 
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tions, including the U. 8. 8. R., to chum. | 
forthcoming nuclear tests in the _ 
Soviet Union has never done so. 4 
“Moreover, while the United S Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 4 
conducted extensive public hearings last fg) 
on the problem of radioactive fallout, the 
Soviets have never done 80 and are not likely 
to do so,” the analysis contended. a 


Summary of AEC announcements on Soviet nuclear weapons tests, Aug. 28, 195 ?~Mar, 99 
958 


Date of AEC 
Press release 


Date of Soviet tests | 


Aug. 23, 1957 
Sept. 9, 1957 


Aug. 22, 1957 
Within the past 2 days__.- 
Sept. 25, 1957 
11, 1957 


30, 1957 


Oct. Oct. 10, 1957 


explosion. 
Dec. 


re yield.) 
WO SE, COR... isckcinacas 


Feb, 27, 1958 (2 tests)...-- 


Feb. 
Feb. 


23, 1958 
range. 


28, 1958 

5 days. 
Mar. 14, 1958 (2 tests)_...-. 
Mar, 15,.1956. ..:.......:-- 
Mar. 20, 21, 1958.........-- 


Mar. 14, 1958 
Mar. 15, 1958 


Mar. 21, 1958 : 
rst occu 


oceurred Mar. 21 and the energ 
The test of another weapon by t 
This detonation, which 


Mar. 22,1958 | Mar. 22, 1958 


today. 


Range of yield 


en ee ‘ 
Detonation of substantial size. ; 
Nuclear weapons test of moderate intensity. This appears to be the 
2d test in a series which began Aug. 22. 
Sept. 24, 1957 | Detonation in the megaton range. 3d nuclear explosion in the UssR 
announced by the United States since Aug. 22 
Another test conducted in Soviet series, 


Latest test was 9 small - 


Bee: BO, BO ses decane Soviet Union is continuing its testing of nuclear weapons. Mot 
recent nuclear explosion occurred Dec. 28. (No announcement 


Soviets conducted weapons test today. The yield was in the megato 


Soviets havé conducted 2 more large-yield explosions in current series, 
Today’s test explosions were both in the megaton range, and brought 
to 3 the number of Soviet large-yield nuclear explosions in the past 


United States has detected 2 Soviet nuclear weapons tests today, 
Neither test was in the megaton range. 

Soviets today conducted another nuclear weapons test. The yeild of 
the detonation was below the megaton range. : 
Detection of 2 further muclear tests by the Soviet Government. The 
rred Mar. 20 and the energy yield was small. The seeond 


yield was in a larger range, 
Soviet Government was detectad 
to have been in the medion 


appears ¥ 
range, is the third in the past 3 days and the sixth in the past 9 days, 


The Farmers Suffer From Economic 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING | 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I no- 
tice that today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, April 15, 1958, carries a 
story entitled, “Rise for Farm Income 
Noted.” The article reports that yes- 
terday, April 14, 1958, while announcing 
that prices received by farmers are run- 
ning substantially higher than a year 
ago, Agriculture Secretary Benson said 
that agriculture has been a source of 
strength in the current recession. 

I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp, at this point, several news items 
which I think strongly dispute Mr. Ben- 
son’s claim of agricultural muscle; par- 
ticularly economic strength, measured in 
terms of hard dollars and cents. 

Surely, I find no justification for Mr. 
Benson’s statement that agriculture has 
been a source of strength in the cur- 
rent recession when I read expressions 
of economic plight from the people of 
my area such as: 

He— 


President Eisenhower— 


has turned his back on those people in our 


economy who already suffered a severe de- 
cline in income through being compelled to 
subsidize the rest of the economy because 
of administration cuts in farm income on the 
one hand and having to pay record high 
prices for the things they must buy. 

And: : ; 

Now history may well record that 5 years 


of declining purchasing power on American 
farms is the direct cause of the recession in 


which the whole Nation finds itself during 
these early months of 1958. 


And: 

When the Republicans took over, the sup- 
port rate [on wheat] was $2.09 a bushel. It 
has been reduced to $1.78. 


Mr. Benson’s glowing praise of agri- 
culture’s strength during the current re- 
cession appears to dim rapidly when 
shadowed by economic realities on the 
farm, reported by the people on the 
farm. 

{From the Hutchinson (Kans.) Newsof 

April 6, 1958] 
Farm Vero Hirt 


Ike’s veto of the farm freeze bill is an 
unjustified and devastating blow to farmers, 
as well as a dangerous jolt to the economy 
of the country in general. If there was any- 
thing that needed to be lowered, it certainly 
was not farm prices. si 

The President's action in vetoing the bill © 
is not one of statesmanship, but is insteads 
demonstration of this administration's sub 
servience to processor groups and other big 
business interests. ‘ 

Benson, in urging the veto before the 
measure was ever passed by Congress again — 
proved that he is no friend Of the farmer, — 
as one would expect a true Secretary of Agr: 
culture to be, but is instead a vassal of the 
processors and big business groups with’ 
which he has so liberally staffed his depart — 
ment. ’ 0 

These interests would enslave the farmer 
to a lower standard of living and in additim 
endangér the whole economy in t to 
profit from a depressed agriculture. 

By forcing lower prices on the farmer, 
can pocket the difference, since they ¥ 
charge the consumer the same as Den 
This is exactly what they have done 
time the administration has shoved 

Ike’s veto is simply a demonstration ¢ 
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1958 


use of administration cuts In farm 
on the one hand and having to pay 
record high prices for the things they must 
oy Arvip Mattson, Inman, 

Ir's TIME FOR A CHANGE IN AGRICULTURE 

DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Benson's failure has been pointed out 
to him time and time again. In the opera- 
tion of his farm program we know he is re- 
sponsible in large measure for the way the 

try as a whole accepts and understands 
the needs and problems of farm people. 

But he has fallen down. He has been more 
of an apologist for farmers than a champion 
of them and their institutions, including our 

tives. Indeed, he has set back agri- 
culture’s public relations a whole generation. 

Does he really think he is justified in shap- 
ing his farm policies that way? He has con- 
demned the farmers not only 1 year but 
ever since he has been in office. He is now, 
and now history may well record that 5 years 
of declining purchasing power on American 
farms is the direct cause of the recession in 
which the whole Nation finds itself during 
these early months of 1958. Certainly, the 
time has come to make a change. A new 
Secretary of Agriculture is a must, 

JAKE MonR. 


McCRAcKEN. 


{From the Great Bend (Kans.) Daily Tribune, 
April 6, 1958] 
ADMINISTRATION BURIED DEEPER UNDER Grow- 
ING WHEAT SURPLUS 
(By Ovid A. Martin) 

WasHINGTON.—The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has lost ground during its years of 
trying to reduce the Nation’s big wheat sur- 

lus. ‘i 
a the way things are going, no 
improvement is in sight. 

This situation exists even though the Gov- 
@nment has employed production-control 
measures on five wheat crops and proposes 
controls for the sixth, and has spent more 
than $21, billion in trying to bring supplies 
into balance with markets. 

Just why this should be is a matter for 
argument. The administration contends the 
tools Congress has given it are inadequate 
todo the job. Its critics reply that the tools 


‘ it wants wouldn’t succeed, either. 


When the administration took over in 
1953, the Nation’s wheat supply totaled about 
1% billion bushels—the largest of record to 
thatdate. At that time there was an annual 
market for about 978 million ‘bushels. 

The supply for 1958 has been forecast at 
more than 2 billion bushels, or 13 percent 
lager than when President Eisenhower en- 
tered the White House.- Given unusually 
favorable weather during the growing’season, 
this year’s supply could easily exceed the 
Present estimate. 

This situation will be one of the matters 

wers must weigh before going to 

polls June 20 to vote yes or no on continu- 

ation of marketing quotas on the 1959 wheat 

cop. Approval by at least two-thirds of 

voting is required to make the quotas 
operative. : 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


years have been the highest of record of an 
equivalent peacetime period. 

In opening up markets, it cut prices on 
its grain and offered subsidies to encourage 
export of commercial supplies into lower 
priced foreign markets. 

It has cut price supports on the grain in 
an effort to discourage over production. 
When the Republicans took over, the sup- 
port rate was $2.09 a bushel. It has been 
reduced to $1.78. , 

The administration has cut acreages under 
the control program to the lowest level per- 


mitted by law. But production continues to: 


outstrip markets. 





Boost the Rates—End the Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


, OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker,Mr. Rob- 
ert M. Hammes, editor of the Minidoka 
County News, Rupert, Idaho, is certainly 
to be commended on his analysis of the 
postal-rate situation, contained in the 
editorial below, which he wrote for the 
April 7, 1958, edition of the countywide 


paper: 
Boost THE RATES—END THE DEFICITS 


A million and a half dollars a day. 

Wouldn’t that be a nice income to have? 

But it’s not income as far as the United 
States Post Office is concerned, because that’s 
the daily deficit. 

Right now the question of postage rates Is 
being thrashed out by Congress. The biggest 
noise is coming from the argument on the 
4-cent or 5-cent letter rate, but the biggest 
part of the deficit comes from second- and 
third-class mail. (Second class is magazines 
and newspapers; third class is catalogs, ad- 
vertising fliers, boxholders, etc.) 

Now the raise in letter postage has merit. 
It was way back in 1932 that the rate was 
raised from 2 cents to 3 cents. It is certainly 
important that those who use the mails pay 
for them (and about 85 percent of the first- 
class mail is originated by business). So it 
only seems proper that first class should take 
some increase. 

But the biggest deficit makers, second- and 
third-class mail. are not getting the bally- 
hoo and publicity that the debate about first 
class is receiving. Both classes need sub- 
stantial increases. True enough, the rates 
on these classes of mail have taken.increases 
in recent years. Second class is now paying 
60 percent more than it did a few years 
ago. But this increase is still not enough 
to wipe out the deficit it causes. 


The Post Office Department claims that one 
of the largest circulation magazines in the 
country is delivered at a deficit of over 3 
cents for every one of the millions of copies 
issued every month. Another magazine, a 
weekly, contributes 1 to 3 cents per copy de- 
ficit on every one of millions of copies ise 
sued every week. The deficit is a direct 
subsidy to the publishers of these maga- 
zines—both of whom are violently opposed 
to subsidies for others. 

Ne , too, contribute to this sec- 
ond-class deficit. However, most dailies are 
delivered by carrier boy and the circulation 
of most weeklies is closely confined to the 
city of publication. Over 80 percent of the 
circulation of the Minidoka County News, 
for example, goes to homes within 15 miles 
of Rupert. But, in spite of this limit of 

tion, the newspa also con- 
tribute to the second-class deficit. They, 
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too, are enjoying a direct subsidy from the 
post office—and the taxpayers. 

Third class mail, the circulars, advertising 
letters, catalogs, fliers, etc., also contribute 
heavily to the postal deficit. No one, in 
my hearing, has ever welcomed this stuff 
that always clutters up the mailboxes, and 
the postal employees dislike the stuff, too. 
This is also subsidized, a subsidy to the 
firms that use direct mail and to the print- 
ing plants that produce the stuff. Third 
class, along with second class, should be 
increased. 

What this whole thing boils down to is 
this, the general taxpayer is paying a portion 
of his tax money to magazines, newspapers, 
advertisers using third class, a class of busi- 
ness that certainly should be able to stand 
on its own feet without subsidy. 

This is wrong. The postal rates should 
be increased and the postal deficit eliminated. 
Write your Senators and Congressmen now, 
and tell them what you think. 





Outstanding American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
on an outstanding American, Congress- 
man JoHN W. McCormack, the House 
majority leader, which appeared in the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News on April 
6, 1958: 

OUTSTANDING AMERICAN 

One of the greatest of all living Ameri- 
cans was recognized recently when the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
cited Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, 
House majority leader in Washington, for 
his distinguished service in the field of hu- 
man realtions. 

For more than 30 years now, the name of 
JOHN McCormack has been synonymous with 
justice and decency in Washington. No 
group has ever been too small or insignifi- 
cant to merit his help or sympathy. 

The powerful voice of Congressman Mc- 
Cormack has seen to it time and again that 
the people of Ireland, Israel, and other small 
nations have been accorded their true diplo- 
matic rights. One wonders just how these 
small nations would be treated in the ab- 
sence of a man of McCormacx’s stature. 

During the long years of the Roosevelt- 
Truman administrations, Congressman Mc- 
CorRMACK unquestionably could have had 
any job within the gift of the party. But 
it is a matter of record that on many occa- 
sions he turned them down, even an offer 
of appointment to the United States Su- 
preme Court bench. 

“I prefer to stay in the Congress where I 
feel I can do the most good for the people 
of America and particularly for those who 
cannot come here to speak for themselves,” 
he has often stated. . 

The hundreds who attended the recent 
30th anniversary banquet of the Conference 
of Christians and Jews, at which Congress- 
man McCormack was honored, were privi- 
leged to be present at ceremonies honoring 
& great American. 

Not only is Congressman McCormack to 
be congratulated on his new honor which 
has been bestowed upon him, recognition is 
also due his devoted and talented wife, Mrs. 
Harriett McCormack. Mrs. McCormack has 
been a tower of strength in her husband’s 
life. She deservedly stands at his side in his 
newest hour of praise and tribute. 

















































































Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate received President’s veto of flood control bill, and again took up 


community facilities bill. 


_ Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 5663-5707 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 3616-3623; and S. Res. 288. 


Pages 5669-5670 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. Con. 
Res. 77, to extend greetings to the Federal Legislature 
of the West Indies (S. Rept. 1435). Page 5669 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 


appropriate committee. Page 5663 


President’s Communication—Civil Defense: Com- 
munication was received from President transmitting 
amendment to budget for fiscal year 1959 involving 
increase of $2,915,000 for Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration—referred to Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed as S. Doc. 89. Page 5663 


Veto Message—Flood Control: Message from Presi- 
dent vetoing S. 497, Flood Control Act of 1958, was 
received, read, and ordered to lie on table and be printed 
as S. Doc. 88. Page 5721 


Community Facilities: Senate again took up (follow- 
ing its postponement on April 1) S. 3497, Community 
Facilities Act of 1958, taking the following additional 
actions on’ amendments thereto: 

Adopted: Javits amendment to add civil defense 
facilities to type of projects included in the bill; and by 
54 yeas to 25 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), modi- 
fied Case (New Jersey) amendment providing that on 
projects under bill the prevailing wage rate and 40-hour 
week or ‘time and a half for hours in excess thereof 
shall apply; and 

Rejected: By 40 yeas to 41 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Fulbright amendment to limit interest rates on 
authorized loans to 3 percent instead of 344 percent. 

Pending at adjournment was Thurmond amendment 
_to declaration of policy in byll so as to provide for exten- 
sion of credit on reasonable terms rather than where 
such credit is not otherwise available on equally favor- 
able terms or conditions. Pages 57075708, 5723-5760 


D304 


D. C. Births: Senate concurred in House amendment 
to S. 1708, relating to children born out of wedlock jx 
the District of Columbia. This action cleared the bil 
for the White House. 


p. m. until noon Wednesday, April 16, when it will 
continue on S. 3497, community facilities bill. 


Pages 5760, 5762, 5768 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


SUBCOMMITTEE BUSINESS 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Subcom 
mittee on Agricultural Research and General Legisli | 


tion, in executive session, ordered reported to the full 
committee (1) S. 1497, to require the use of humane 
methods in the slaughter of livestock and poultry ir 


interstate and foreign commerce (amended by sub 
stituting the language of H. R. 8308, a related House” 


passed bill), (2) S. 1939, to amend in several respects 
the Federal Seed Act of 1939, (3) a clean bill in lieu 


of S. 672 and S. 2490, to control noxious plants on Fed 


eral lands, and (4) S. 3076, authorizing transportation 
in the U. S. of live foot-and-mouth disease virus for 
research purposes. 

Subcommittee will hold hearings at 2 p. m. tomorrow 


to hear out-of-town witnesses with respect to S. 3538, t0 
amend the Packers and Stockyard.Act relative to pra 


tices in the marketing of livestock. 


Subcommittee agreed to hold hearings on S. 724 and” 
S. 2306, bills to provide for the increased use of agit 


cultural products for industrial purposes. 
APPROPRIATIONS—HEW 
Committee on Appropriations: 


priations for the Departments of Labor and H 


Education, and Welfare, with testimony from Dr 


Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General; Dr. David E. Priet, 
Chief, Bureau of State Services; Dr. James K. Shafet, 


Division of General Health Services; Drs. Robert . 


Anderson and C, A. Smith, both of the Communi 





Page 5760 
Program for Wednesday: Senate adjourned at 7x 
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Subcommittee cone 
tinued its hearings on H. R. 11645, fiscal 1959 appre 
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The Veto of the Rivers, Harbors, and 
Flood Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are now beginning to hear from 
the people regarding the Presidential 
yeto, on yesterday, of the rivers and har- 
pors authorization bill. The people in 
our States who have close knowledge of 
the need for the water-development 
projects provided for by the bill do not 
understand the reasons advanced for the 
yeto. Neither dol. 

This measure could have been followed 
quickly by the necessary funding legis- 
lation, It would have put people to work 
building projects that are important to 
the future of the Nation. 

I deeply regret that the President saw 
fit to veto what I believe to be a con- 
structive bill. F 

Mr. President, this morning I have re- 
ceived telegrams from city officials and 
other citizens of Texas who protest the 
veto. The bill authorizes a navigafion 
project of vital and urgent importance 
to the city of Port Lavaca. ‘The people 
of Port Lavaca are understandably dis- 
tressed, as the mayor of the city states 
in his telegram. Their distress and 
amazement are shared, I am confident, 
7 epg many persons throughout the 

n, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegrams I have received 
from citizens of Texas be printed in the 





_ Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Port Lavaca, Tex., April 15, 1958. 


_ Senator Lynpon Jonnson, 


Senate Office Building, - 
Washington, D.C.; 

The city of Port Lavaca, Tex., through its 
tity council expresses the amazement and 
distress of its citizens at the President’s ac- 
tion in vetoing the public works bill thus 

recommended and approved public 

Works at a time when the community is fast 
not only the effects of the depressed 
general economy but the throttling effect on 
its local fishing industry by the holding up 
of navigation improvements that have met 
all the tests for approval. We strongly urge 


. YOU not only to vote to override this veto but 
bay - your influence with other Members 


JOHN H. CLEaG, Jr., 
Mayor of Port Lavaca, Tez. 


Appendix 


Port Lavaca, Tex., April 15, 1958. 
Senator Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democrat Leader, 
Washington, D.C.: 
LyNnpon, we are sick over the veto. Is there 
a chance to override it? 
CARROLL HarTzOG. 


Port Lavaca, Tex., April 15, 1958. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 
Office of Democratic Leader, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The presidential veto of rivers and harbors 
bill will drastically effect. our continued ris- 
ing unemployment..in Port Lavaca, Point 
Comfort, Victoria area. Attempt override if, 


possible. 
L. L. FProe.icn, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 


Port Lavaca, Tex., April 15, 1958. 
Senator Ly n B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Deeply shocked President veto river- 
harbors bill. Urge you to exhaust all pos- 


sible means to completely assure us that - 


this veto will be overridden. 
Ciecc Surmp Co., > 
JouN CiecGG, President. 
R. E. CLEGG TRAWLERS, 
R. E, CLece, Owner. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the com- 
ments made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the. senior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Jounson], in protesting the 
veto message of the President on the 
rivers, harbors, and flood-control bill. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works of the United States Sen- 
ate, I wish to enter my protest. Later 
in the day, I shall give facts and figures 
in regard to what the veto message ac- 
tually means to the people of the United 
States. 





Time for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


a OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, with 
today’s supersonic jet aircraft being op- 
erated by our military forces, there is no 
area of our country that can escape the 
a of the sonic boom or its im- 
pac 
The boom, which creates a tremen- 
dous blast followed by terrific repercus- 
sion, is caused by jet aircraft crashing 
the sound barrier, 

The sonic boom is becoming a fairly 
common but still frightening and dam- 









aging occurrence in California, where 
there is a large concentration of super- 
sonic military aircraft. 

We know supersonic aircraft is need- 
éd for our defense and security, we are 
going to have to learn to live with the 
sonic boom, even though it is an ex- 
tremely unpleasane experience. 

However, since the Government alone 
operates this type of equipment in the 
continental United States, it is time for 
Congress to fix the responsibility for 
damages caused by the sonic boom, 
which is capable of breaking dishes, 


\cracking plaster, shattering windows, 


and causing other damage. 

The extent of the damage which can 
be caused by this phenomena is docu- 
mented in a story appearing in the April 
11, 1958, issue of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer reporting clearly and precisely 
the result of a recent sonic boom experi- 
ence in the Bay region. 

I intend to press for early action by 
the House Judiciary Committee on any 
one of four bills now before a subcom- 
mittee to fix the Government’s liability 
for damages and to place a ceiling on the 
amounts that can be paid when a claim 
is found to be legitimate by the appro- 
priate Government authority. 

In checking with the subcommittee, I 
have found that required reports from 
the executive agencies still have not 
been submitted with respect to some of 
the pending sonic boom bills. I have 
urged these agencies to expedite their 
reports. 

The four measures now pending have 
been introduced by myself and my col- 
leagues Mr. Sisk; of California; Mr. 
Cannon, Of Missouri; and Mr. SIMPSON, 
of Tilinois. 

I beligve the time is overdue when we 
must resolve the question of responsi- 
bility for the sonic boom. The article 
ma the San Francisco Examiner fol- 
ows: 

Window-shattering sonic booms rocked the 
entire East Bay area yesterday morning at 
10:39 a. m. at the height of a full-dress 
defense exercise by Air Force and Navy super< 
sonic jet fighters against a simulated enemy 
attacking force. ~ 

As the jet interceptors roared in the skies 
7 miles above the San Francisco Bay area, 
with scores of planes participating in the 
war games, the sonic booms were felt with 
explosive force in Oakland, Alameda, Rich- 
mond, Emeryville, Orinda, Berkeley, and San 
Pablo. San Francisco police reported only 
two telephone complaints here, from resi- 
dents of the outer Mission district. 

In virtually every community in the East 
Bay, police switehboards were jammed with 
complaints of broken windows, pictures 
knocked from walls, and loosened plaster in 
homes. Emeryville police reported that the 
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city hall in that community was shaken by 
the sonic blasts. 

At the time the booms occurred, 23 Navy 
Skyray jets and 2 Air Force Delta Dagger 
F-102 jets, capable of speeds over 1,000 miles 
per hour, were directly over the San Fran- 
cisco Bay..area, both Navy and Air Force 
Officials conceded. 

They added that it was impossible to de- 
termine whether the sonic booms had been 
created by Air Force or Navy jets. The Navy 
planes over the area at the time were from 
Moffett Field, and the two Air Force jets were 
from Travis Air Force Base in Solano County. 

In addition to the 2 Air Force jets over- 
head when the booms occurred, another 11 
Delta Daggers were participating in the same 
exercise, but were engaged over the ocean. 


Divided We Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
January 29, before the Servicemen’s Re- 
publican Club, at Topeka, Kans., the 
Honorable Clifford R. Hope, formerly a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
delivered a speech entitled “Divided We 
Fall.” Iask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

. There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: = 

DrvipveD WE FALt 

I appreciate the honor of speaking at this 
luncheon of the Republican Servicemen of 
Kansas. It is an organization of which I 
am proud to be a member. I do not recall 
exactly when these meetings began, but 
whatever the date, I have been present at 
almost every luncheon since that time. A 
very few times, as I recall it, my work in 
Washington prevented me from attending. 

No one could want a finer audience than 
this. All of you have proven your devotion 
to your country by defending it in time of 
war, and by stanchly and effectively working 
for good government in time of peace. 

I am happy, to be here today, not as an 
officeholder or as a candidate for office, but 
as one of those in the ranks, ready and will- 
ing to do my humble part in winning victory 
next November. I have been a private cit- 
izen now for a little more than a year, and I 
am convinced that there is no individual in 
the world who bears a title any prouder than 
that.of American citizen. And it’s good to 
be a Kansan too. Never have I appreciated 
more the fundamental goodness of our State 
and its people than I have during the last 12 
months. 

But I did not come here simply to con- 
gratulate you on being Kansans or a brag 
about being one myself. We have serious 
business ahead of us during the next 9 
months, and everything I say this afternoon 
will be spoken directly or indirectly on the 
subject of how we Republicans can win the 
election next November. 

Iam not going to talk to you about party 
issues—either State or national. The subject 
I want to talk about today is the Republican 
Party in the State of Kansas, what it has 
done for us in the past, and how important 
it is for us to be able to look to it for leadeér- 
ship in the serious and trying times which 
are head. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


I want to begin by saying something of our 
two-party system of government, because I 
believe that it has contributed more to the 
success of our great experiment In govern- 
ment than any other thing. And this is 
rather ironic, because the founders of our 
government did not contemplate political 
parties as we know _them today. George 
Washington warned against them. And these 
warnings might have been justified had we 
developed a party system composed of 
minority groups, as has been the case in many 
other nations which have attempted toe set 
up government by the people. But here in 
the very beginning it was realized that popu- 
lar government could be a success only if a 
majority of the people could determine and 
carry out governmental policy. That could 
only be done under a two-party system. 
That is the system we have followed. It is 
true, of course, that we have at times had 
third parties or even fourth or fifth parties, 
but these minor political groups have never 
become important. They have come and 
they have gone—sometimes flashing like a 
meteor across the sky—and usually lasting 
little longer. 

And we realize especially how fortunate we 
have been in this country when we see what 
has happened in other nations where a& 
multiplicity of parties developed. We saw 
Hitlerism rise in Germany because the large 
mumber of parties prevented a majority of 
the people from establishing a responsible 
government. We have seen what has hap- 
pened in France since the end of World 
War IL That great nation, which has made 
real progress in many ways since World 
War I, is today impotent and slowly bleeding 
to death because its 20 or more parties pre- 
vent a government from being formed which 
has the confidence and support of a majority 
of the people. 

Contrast this with postwar Germany. It 
was utterly prostrated in 1945—I saw it then, 
as did many of you. You saw the shattered 
cities, the desolate countryside, the chaos 
that prevailed everywhere, and yet Western 
Germany has risen from its ashes and debris 
in just a few years to become one of the great 
powers of modern civilization. And it has 
done s0 at least in part because it has had a 
two-party system, where a majority of the 
people have been able to express their wishes 
and the nation has had effective leadership. 

Now why do I dwell on this matter of a 
two-party system? Primarily because I want 
to point out that under a two-party system 
of government each party must include peo- 
ple who have a wide range and variety of 
views and ideas. And yet ever so often we 
run into someone who expresses the idea 
that any Republican who bélieves differently, 
even a little differently than he does, should 
be read out of the party. That's where we 
get into trouble. The Republican Party con- 
tains men and women of many ideas and 
viewpoints but it has endured for more than 
a hundred years because we have learned that 
all of us don’t have to think exactly alike 


for the good of America—then 


Certainly 


every one of us in the Republican Party 


can and should do the same thing. 


Now does that mean that ideals ang prin. ' 


ciples do not amount to anyt Ang 
that people should give up their Convictions 
and depend upon expediency? ; 
that is the furthest thing from what I ap 
trying to say. But what I do say. the 
one thought above all others that I Want tp 
leave with you today—is that if government 
and politics are to operate effectively therm 
must be compromise and r 

The American Constitution is the result o 
compromise in almost every section. Np 


political party ever wrote a platform thy | 
wasn’t based upon compromise piled Upon 


compromise. 

That’s the only way that we can hayes 
2-party system, because if individuals arp 
going to insist upon their individual } 
on every issue—major or minor—whicl may 


come up, then there can be no such thing | 


as party government or a 2-party system, 
We have had important differences in oy 

party—important enough back in 1913 

split the party temporarily. We have then 


crats have their big differences too, and yet 


they have kept their party together for ove 


150 years or since the days of Thomas Jeffer. | 
son, and the fact is that even with all ther | 


dissension now, they are still doing a good 
job of keeping together—maybe too good 4 
job from our standpoint. 

Sometimes we develop party splits on the 
basis of personalities. We don’t like some. 
body in the party. Then we say they’ye 
to get out or we're going to get out. 
that may be all right in a social club, 
if we are going to have just two 
in the country, you and I have got to 
ciate with a lot of people that we may 
agree with on everything. We have 
be tolerant of personalities. We could apply 
the same thing to our church—there are 
few people in my church that I don’t car 


for particularly; and if I ever get to heayen — 


I will probably find some there that 
haven’t cared for down below. But I dont 
expect to ask St. Peter to open up the pearly 
gates and let me walk out of the place, 
If the Republican Party is going to con- 
tinue to be a successful party, and if we are 
going to maintain a two-party system in 
this State and country, then we can’t 
an exclusive membership. It’s got to 
open to all. No person and no political party 


or party leader can be the keéper of anothers 


political conscience. No Republican has any 
right to say that he is a better Republicat 
than any other Republican. The acid tet 
of whether a man is a Republican is whether 
he works for and yotes with the party. 

I am proud of the Re 
Kansas and the record ch it has made. 
The Republican Party and Kansas started 
out . They 
to promote the cause of human 
That’s one of the reasons why we iis 
cans have a peculiar right to celebrate 


birthday of our State. Kansas started out 


as basically Republican. It still is. I 
need to tell you that throughout the 
the great majority of the officials in 
court houses of Kansas have been 
can; that 99 percent of the elective & 


Republican. 
people seem to think the Republican 


was practically wiped 
State executive and judicial officers 
; we 


governor and lieutenant governor; cea 
83 out of 125 members in the house of repr» 


resentatives; we elected 32 State 
out of 40; we elected Franx CakLson 0 
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plican Party in 


had one great purpose— : 


out, we elected all ' 
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States Senate; we elected 5 out of 6 
onal candidates, and we gave 
Dwight Eisenhower @ majority of 270,000 


Wow all of us will have to admit that the 

plican Party in Kansas is not as big 
as the Eisenhower vote. A lot of independ- 
ents and Democrats crossed the line on that 
one. But let’s look at the vote for justices 
of the supreme court. I think that’s the 
best test of the essential Republicanism of 
the State because whether we like to admit 
it or not, very few people personally know 
who they are voting for when they cast their 
pallot for a justice of the supreme court, 
They follow the party line there more strong- 
ly than anywhere else. If a Republican is 
in doubt, he votes for a Republican. If a 
Democrat is in doubt he votes for a Demo- 
crat. And yet in 1956—-when according to 
alot of the talk we were just about sunk 
without a trace—the majorities for Republi- 
can candidates for the supreme court ranged 
from 65,000 to 90,000. 

Does that sound like the Republican Party 
isdead? Anyone who believes that would be- 
lieve in fairies. And I want to say that any- 

who starts kicking the Republican 
Party of Kansas arouhd under the impres- 
sion that it is a corpse is due for the surprise 
of his life. 

Now I think it is a good thing for Re- 

cans in Kansas to be worried. We took 
a licking the last time, but the fact is that 
if I were a Democrat in Kansas today I would 
be worried a lot more than I am as a Re- 


publican. : 

After all, 1956 lacks a lot of being the worst 
year that the Republicans ever had in Kan- 
gas, Let’s go back to 1912. Then we lost 
the President, a United States Senator, a 
governor, 5 out of 8 Congressmen, and the 
legislature. The party was split. Some peo- 
ple said the two factions would never get 
together, and yet the party came back in 2 
years and elected a Senator, a governor, a 
lieutenant governor, and all of its candidates 
for the supreme court and the minor State 
offices. We still did not get back our Con~- 
gressmen—that took a little longer. 

How did we do it? Simply because the 
Republicans buried the hatchet, and most 
of them marched side by side and shoulder 
to shoulder to victory. We did it then—we 
haye done it since under similar circum- 
stamces—and in 1958-we can and will do it 


again. 

IT have said it already, but I want to re- 
peat that I am proud of the Republican 
Party of Kansas. The fact that for nearly 
100 years the Republicans have elected gov- 
emiors five-sixths of the time proves not 
only that a majority of the people in Kansas 
Me Republicans, but that the men we have 
slected to office in Kansas have done a good 
job. That has kept the State Republican. 

I don’t know whether you think the fact 
that no Democratic governor has ever been 
teelected proves anything or not, but it 
Proves a lot to me. In the first place it 
confirms the fact that our Democratic gov- 
thors were elected in the first place solely 
because we had a division in the Republican 
Party. In the second place it proves that 
after 2 years of Democratic rule, the people 
Were more-than-anxious to return to a Re- 
administration. And we have had 

pretty good Democratic governors, but 
the people of Kansas just couldn’t stand for 
em for more than ohe ferm. 

Tm reminded of what I heard that great 
Kansan and great Republican, Arthur Cap- 

Say on more than one occasion> It 
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of the people of Kansas throughout the 
years. 

Some of you go back farther than I do, 
but I have been well acquainted with all of 
the Republican governors of Kansas from 
Arthur Capper on down. You or I may not 
have agreed with all of them or with every- 
thing they did, but-«very one of thern made 
@ real contribution to the growth, welfare, 
and prosperity of Kansas. I doubt if any 
State can look back over any 40-year period 
and bring up a list of governors who will, 
on the average, compare in ability and in- 
tegrity with the governors of Kansas during 
that period. I don’t care where you make 
your comparison, but a good place to start 
would be among our neighbors. During 
most of this same period of time Missouri 
and Oklahoma have had Democratic gover- 
nors and Democratic legislatures—in fact 
Oklahoma has had them all the time, and 
Missouri most of the time. Maybe both 
States have improved a little bit in recent 
years, but I can recall that for quite a period 
ef time the standard way of ending a gov- 
ernor’s term in Oklahoma was by impeach- 
ment. And when we think of what Pen- 
dergast and his lieutenants did in Missouri, 
it makes our Kansas political history shine 
out brighter than ever before. 

And what I have said about Kansas Re- 
publican Governors applies to the Repub- 
lican United States Senators and Represent- 
atives whom I have known. During my time 
there have been Curtis, Capper, Allen, Reed, 
Darby, and our present able-and distin- 
guished Senators ANDY SCHOEPPEL and FrRaNK 
CARLSON, all of whom have added luster to 
the Senate during their period of service. 
And I have been proud of the Kansas Re- 
publicans with whom I have served in the 
House of Representatives. 

Iam not going to quarrel with the people 
of Kansas for kicking the Republicans out 
occasionally. Believing as I do in the two- 
party system, I want to see a strong Demo- 
cratic Party—and a party has to win once 
in a while if it is going to hang together. 
A one-party State makes for poor govern- 
ment, as has been demonstrated in some 
of the Southern States and elsewhere. But 
while I want the Demecrats to be strong, 
I don’t want them to be too strong, 

The first time I ran for Congress I had 
the pleasure of campaigning for a week with 
Charlie Curtis, and I learned a lot. It was 
the best experience in campaigning I ever 
had. We made a lot of speeches—that was 
back in the days when people would come 
out to hear a political speech instead of sit- 
ting by the fireside and waiting for the tele- 
vision to come on. And I remember very 
well what Charles Curtis always said about 
the Republican candidates. He said, “I have 
been campaigning with your Republican 
candidates today. I have talked with people 
about them, and I know that all of them 
are worthy and well qualified for the posi- 
tions which they seek. They are worthy of 
the vote of every Republican,” and then he 
added, “and if they receive the vote of every 
Republican, they will be elected.” 

That is as true now as it was then. Here 
in Kansas any candidate who receives the 
votes of every Republican will be elected to 
State or Federal office, and in most counties 
that holds true as to county candidates. 

That is bécause the Republican Party in 
Kansas, on the basis of its record, is trusted 
by the people, And we must see that it con- 
tinues to. merit this trust and confidence. 
I want the Republican. Party and the Re- 
publican candidates to win, but I want them 
to win because they deserve to do so. 


delegation, If we are wise, we will not let 
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up in that battle until the last vote is cast 
on election day. 

President Eisenhower in his speech at 
Chicago earlier this month called on the 
Republicans to get busy and nominate the 
strongest possible candidates on the Republi- 
can ticket. That’s sound advice—that’s good 
politics. But nominating strong candidates 
is only the first step, or more properly the 
second. The first step is up to the candidates 
in the primary—that is, the candidates and 
their friends. How well the winners will run 
in the general election depends a lot on the 
nature of the primary campaign. If it is 
clean and constructive—if it avoids bitter- 
ness—if it is conducted on the basis of the 
merits of each candidate rather than his 
opponent’s alleged faults and deficiencies— 
we can start the general election campaign 
from scratch. We will be in a position to get 
that rock bottom sixty-five to ninety thou- 
sand Republican majority which was repre- 
sented in the vote for supreme court justices 
in 1956. 

But that is not enough. We must write 
@ platform which is not only constructive 
but one which avoids extremes—one which 
is neither reactionary nor radical but realis- 
tically conservative—by which I mean con- 
serving the advances in government which 
have been tried and found acceptable, and 
subjecting new ideas and proposals to the 
tests of need, soundness, practicability, and 
timeliness. 

But good candidates and good platforms 
do not win elections automatically, I don’t 
want anything I have said so far to give the 
Seegrention that there is going to be anything 
easy about the coming campaign. It is going 
to require the hardest kind of work on the 
part of all of us, given in the spirit that 
government is the biggest and most impor- 
tant business we have in this country and 
requires the best efforts of all of us. 

And finally, to be sure of winning, we 
have got to conduct the campaign with that 
mixture of confidence and fear which is 
known as running scared. 

To.do this takes leadership, it takes organ- 
ization, and most of all, it takes interest and 
hard work on the part of every Republican. 
But that, my friends, is a small price to pay 
for good government, 





Government Should Postpone Liquidating 
Surplus War Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 , 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to~have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an .editorial on the subject of surplus 
property disposals for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The editorial was published 
in the Waste Trade Journal on April 12, 
1958. 

I am confident that the information 
and ideas set forth in the editorial will 
be very useful to the Members of this 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD Postpone LIQUIDATING 
SuasPius War EQUIPMENT 

There is hardly an industry that has not 

been hit by the business recession but few 
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are as depressed as the scrap iron industry. 
With steel mills operating at less than 50 
percent of capacity, the consumption of 
scrap has fallen off and prices have dropped 
to so low a level that in some instances it 
no longer pays to collect, prepare and pay 
the freight on certain grades of scrap. The 
simple fact is that scrap is in oversupply 
at the present time and even more disturb- 
ing are the prospects that there is a poten- 
tial danger that the Government may in- 
créase that surplus supply by several hun- 
dredfold. 

The tremendous supply of implements of 
war that the Government has been making 
and accumulating for years has suddenly 
been made obsolete by the nuclear weapons 
with which future wars will be fought. 
Planes and tanks and guns and ships 
which in years gone by were the standard 
Weapons with which nations sought to de- 
stroy each other, have suddenly become 
obsolete. In this atomic age they have no 
place as a means of offense or defense. Our 
Government has billions of dollars worth of 
such outmoded war equipment on hand and 
which the War Department is anxious to 
get rid it. To some nations we will refuse 
to sell these outmoded weapons and others 
do not want them. Hence the only solution 
would be to scrap them, and therein lies 
the danger not only to the scrap iron in- 
dustry but to others as well, if they should 
be thrown on the market during the pres- 
ent demoralized market conditions. 

Many industries are very much concerned 
with the present plan of dumping Gov- 
ernment surplus, which would compete 
with the products that they manufacture. 
The machine tool industry for example, 
which is wracked by a serious slump ih sales 
and which finds itself in a depressed state, 
has already voiced its alarm over the tre- 
mendous volume of surplus tool sales by the 
various military services. Coming at a time 
when this industry’s operations have been 
greatly curtailed, such sales by the Gov- 
ernment are likely to put a still more seri- 
ous crimp into their business and the in- 
dustry hasn’t forgotten what happened to 
it after World War II when the Government 
dumped hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of idle military-owned machine tools 
on the market. It took the industry a long 
time to recover from that blow. With that 
sad experience still a vivid memory, the 
Metalworking Equipment Division in Com- 
merce’s Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration is reported to be exerting its 
influence in the proper channels in Wash- 
ington in an effort to prevent indiscrimi- 
a dumping at present of surplus military 
tools. 

We simply cite this as an instance of how 
some industries are taking precautionary 
measures now before it is too late to counter- 
act the incalculable harm that might be done 
by a hasty liquidating program. Govern- 
ment dumping of surplus today would affect 
machinery, hardware, textiles, and many 
other industries. 

For the scrap-iron industry, the danger of 
the Government's potential disposal pro- 
gram is infiinitely greater. The Government 
has billions of dollars worth of obsolete mili- 
tary equipment that is stored in United 
States warehouses and that is piling up in 
European depots. The easiest way to dis- 
pose of it is to sell it for scrap. Under normal 
business conditions there would be little op- 
position or objections to such liquidation. 
But these are not normal times. The market 
has been unable to absorb the scrap that is 
being generated by industrial plants, and 

the scrap that comes form obsolescence and 
that is collected by dealers. That is why 
scrap prices are so depressed. That is why 
s0 many scrap yards have laid off workers 
thereby swelling the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 
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Not only should the Government postpone 
the liquidation of this potential scrap that is 
located in the United States, but also the 
surpluses that are located abroad. The do- 
mestic scrap market would be im an even 
more depressed state were it not for the 
exports of domestic scrap to foreign coun- 
tries. The Government could easily satu- 
rate the foreign markets with a scrap sur- 
plus by a hasty liquidation of its obsolete 
military equipment and thereby put an end 
to exports from this side. 

There is no doubt that if the Government 
were to dump its surplus war equipment and 
sell it for scrap at the present time, that the 
material could probably be picked up at bar- 
gain prices. But in times like these what is 
best for the greatest number is the right 
policy to follow, and if that be true, then the 
Government should continue to hold on to 
its surplus supplies and equipment until 
business conditions improve and the time 
is more opportune for its disposal. The net 
return to the Government will be greater, and 
the various industries that produce ma- 
chinery, steel, metals hardware, textiles as 
well as the scrap-iron industry will be spared 
an even worse depression than they are 
experiencing today. 


Some Aspects of the Soviet Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON - 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
evening the Honorable Gabriel Hauge, 
special assistant to the President, deliv- 
ered an address entitled “Some Aspects 
of the Soviet Economy,” before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Worcester, at Woreester, 
Mass. 

Mr. Hauge in this address analyzed the 
Russian economy on the basis of its tech- 
nology, its politics, its society, and its 
economy. It is one of the most com- 
plete and informative discussions of the 
Soviet economy I have read, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to 
make 3% pages of the Rrecorp, at a cost 
of $263.25. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or AN ADDRESS ON SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
Soviet ECONOMY DELIVERED BY THE HON- 
ORABLE GABRIEL HAUGE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT, BerorE THE ECONOMIC 

‘CLUB OF "WORCESTER, WORCESTER, Mass. 
Apri 14, 1958 
The sputniks have brought in their wake 

@ good deal of second-looking at the, Soviet 

Union, its technology, its politics, its society, 

its economy. Out of this range of topics, 

I would like to talk economics with you to 


April 


ae 4 
B we 


Since the first 5-year plan of 1923 % 
Soviet Union has developed rapidly from 


tly agricultural economy g 
lack. Pacet-aoh industrialization wm 


its accent on heavy industry, was 

Stalin to prevent, as he put it, another 
beating of backward Russia by the mo, 
advanced capitalist countries. This 
juStification for brutally holding down 
ing standards to the barebones minimym 
Now Khrushchev has announced the goal g 


catching up and surpassing the Uniteq 


States in production within the shortest pos. 
sible time. 


While the Russian economy was the sixth 
largest in the world under the last czar jt 


now ranks second and it continues to grow, 
Total Soviet output equaled a third of oy 
own in 1950. By 1956, with a population 9 
percent larger than ours, Soviet production 


had increase to about 40 percent of United — 


States gross national product. 
In the uneven development of the Soplet 

economy, industrial production, 

heavy industry and military equipment, has 

been favored. Overall industrial 


in 1956 approximated 40 percent of oum : 


The distribution of that production ‘among 
the several industries, of course, differs from 
our own. Russian output, fer example, of 
automobiles, washing machines, and 

erators, ranges between 2 and 4 percent of 
United States’ production of these goods, 
By contrast, the Soviets devote a far 


proportion of industrial output than wed 


to weapons-production, which is their most 
efficient industry. They also concentra 
more than we do on the products of heavy 
industry in general. : 
_The output pf some products approaches 
our own. Though lower for other 
Soviet coal output equals about 70 percent 
of ours. Steel output is abont half thatin 
this country. Since annual additions t 


steel capacity are now running about equal — 


in tonnage in the two countries, the 

of steel mill equipment must be about 
same. The number of machine tools being 
produced is about twice that of the United 
States. Naturally the pattern is not uil- 
form. Soviet output is much lower tha 


ours in many essential industries such @. 


petroleum, copper, aluminum, rubber, mot 
chemicals, and electric power. 

In a word, Soviet production has @& 
panded considerably. Although its overall 
growth rate between 1928 and 1955 was not 
much higher than our own, the 


economy has been growing since 1950 ats — 


rate roughly twice that of the United 

Since 1950 its average growth rate has bee 

6 to 7 percent. Its industrial production | 
in this period has been expanding at about 

10 percent a year. However adjusted to take 

into account the various qualifications 

scholars find necessary, the Soviet wh 
experience is substantial. It is a significant 

fact of today’s world, It is a fact 

should understand. 


I = + 
The Soviets have been, able to achiew 


this expansion by tapping their wealth of — 
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1958 9 
equipment still used in many Soviet fac- 


The key element of their expansion, how- 
ever, has been purely domestic. It has been 


_ g matter of exploiting the people in order 


to devote every possible ruble of production 
to investment. This emphasis continues. 
In 1956 total Soviet investment in industry 
and public utilities amounted to 80 or 85 
t of plant and equipment expenditures 
jn the United States. 

Per capita consumption, on the other 
pand, is only one-fifth of ours. The mass 
of the Soviet people, especially the farmers, 
nave been the underprivileged Cinderellas of 
the Communist community. 

Changing patterns and emerging difficul- 
ties are somewhat slowing down the growth 
rate. Consider Soviet agriculture. Stalin 
sought to control the peasants and force a 
movement to the factories. These efforts 
helped make Soviet agriculture an economic 
flop. Since 1928 farm output per capita in 
Russia shows very little gain. Soviet agri- 
culture is grossly inefficient. We produce ag- 
ricultural superabundance with one-tenth 
of our labor force. Russian agricultwre just 
manages to produce a grain, potato, and cab- 
bage diet for the Russian people. In the pro- 
cess it utilizes about half the Soviet Union’s 
working population, 

Nature is somewhat to blame. Much of the 
sown land is not as rich as ours. The grow- 
ing season is shorter, and does not allow 
much room for the vagaries of climate and 
rainfall. Most observers conclude, however, 
that much of the blame falls upon the Com- 
munist-leaders themselves, Soviet peasants 
bore the brunt of the cruel burden of forced 
industrialization, especially in its early years. 
They were squeezed until there was little 
left to recompense their drudgery. They 
were overorganized. Their labors were di- 
rected by distant planners unfamiliar with 
local conditions. Investment in fertilizer and 
equipment until recent years was meager. 

Now the Soviet leaders have promised their 
people a better diet than in 1956, including 
40 percent more milk this year and 3% 
times more meat by 1961. Khrushchev has 
announced that Soviet agriculture will over- 
take American per capita output’ of milk 
in 1958 and of meat by 1960 or 1961. That 
his own economists thought such goals 
visionary, Khrushchev himself> rebukingly 
disclosed. Maybe the purpose behind the 
Russian chieftain’s boast is to cast the 
American farmer in the role of Stakhanovist 
pacemaker to spur his Russian counterpart 
to greater efforts. Be that as it may, he 


_ could have challenged no more formidable 


American representatives in the game of 
productivity than our livestock and dairy 

I can only hope for the Russian_ 
people that in the future, Russian cows pro- 
duce as much milk in Russian milk pails 
a they do in Khrushchev’s propaganda 
Speeches 


The Kremlin is also under pressure to raise 
industrial productivity t6 compensate for 
the slowing down in additions to the indus- 
tlal labor force. Over the next 5 years, 
the movement of war-reduced age~ groups 


_ into Jobs will add about 1.1 million workers / 


ta the labor foree annually. This is about 
& third fewer than in each of the last 7 
years. While the Soviet leaders hope that 
the flow of farm labor into industry will 
be resumed before too long, the immediate 
Seal of more food is likely to require in- 
tion agricultural labor during the next 


The slower expansion of the labor force 
Will, to sowie extent, be offset by increased 
In this vital area, the Soviet 
oF seek to raise productivity to that 
: country where industrial output per 
worker is between 2 and 3 times greater. 
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nological advance. In Soviet industry, fur- 
thermore, there are many wunexploited 
opportunities for increasing productivity 
through the application of existing tech- 
nology. This is true not only in the capital- 
starved consumer goods and service indus- 
tries, but in heavy industry as well. The 
modernization and reequipment of indus- 
trial plants, now underway, will certainly 
raise productivity, but probably by less than 
the high expectatioris of the Kremlin. 

To increase productivity by another means, 
great stress has been placed on industrial 
management. Russian journals frequently 
complain of bungling, ineptmess, and even 
irrational behavior by managers and plan- 
ners. To ease the rigidities, there has de- 
veloped what one observer calls “blat.” This 
is the function of wangling an allocation, 
an overplan credit or spare tire by give-and- 
take, tacit bribery, or a friendly pat on the 
back here and there. A sort of salaried 5- 
percenter sets up blat for his factory or sup- 
ply depot. The big-city practitioner, run- 
ning blat for a whole string of provincial 
factories, apparently deserves much of the 
credit for the fact that things do get done. 
All of this, of course, is not quite according 
to Marx. . 

Management and planning must have been 
deficient, indeed, to justify the wholesale 
shakeup of Soviet industrial organization an- 
nounééd by Khrushchev last May. The great 
industrial ministries centered in Moscow 
were wiped out and the operational super- 
vision of most state enterprises shifted to 
102 regional economic councils. Through 
this decentralization, the Communists hope 
to mobilize local resources and local initia- 
tive more effectively, to free the central plan- 
ners from detailed operations, and .to reduce 
the bureaucracy. 

Perhaps the bureaucracy will be reduced. 
Some unwritten laws, including Parkinson's 
suggest it will increase. The prospect of 
administrators in 102 regions, each with the 
usual complex of deputies and staff assistants 
with which-a Soviet: bureaucrat surrounds 
himself, points rather to a burgeoning ap- 
paratus, not a streamlined administration. 

Perhaps the Kremlin may be more success- 
ful in gaining greater productivity from local 
management with local incentives. “Moscow 
is not, however, surrendering its formidable 
tools for central control, the apparatus of 
the Communist party, its inspectors, the 
financial organs and, most importantly, cen- 
tral control over planning. 

We can reasonably speculate that the de- 
centralization of Soviet industry may tend 


to regionalize the pattern of industrial self- 


sufficiency and development. It may im- 
prove efficiency somewhat. It may well 
complicate administration and planning 
initially ' with uncertain ultimate results. 
Perhaps it will also make the economy more 
responsive to its consumers. 

The Soviet leaders have already come, for 
various reasons, to place greater emphasis on 
improved consumption: to stimulate-labor 
productivity through the material incentives 
of improved living standards, to help remove 
the stigma of poverty from communism and 
thus increase its attractiveness at home and 
abroad, and to help generate more active sup- 
port among, the Soviet population, and to 
meet the sweeping pledges made by Khru- 
shehev during the Presidium struggle of last 
year and reiterated when he recently dis- 
placed Bulganin as premier. 

While the consumer goals'set by Malenkov 
in 1953 were abandoned and have not yet 
been attained, the Krushchev program is both 
more ambitious and more specific. It puts 
special emphasis on lessening the very severe 
deficiencies in housing and agriculture, which 
are probably to receive almost a third of the 
total State investment provided under the 


proposed 7-year plan. 


If Khrushchev’s standard-of-living goals 


are to be reached, the share of resources’ 
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available for the military or for investment 
in the expansion of basic industries must 
be lower than in the past. At the same 
time, a larger share of industrial investment 
will have to be devoted to programs with a 
relatively low payoff of new production. 
Fhis will be true, for example, of the devel- 
opment of the eastern regions where initial 
investment requirement; are high. It will 
be true also for the expansion of the fuel 
and raw materials base. In this area a 
chronic lag in: new construction produced 
severe shortages in 1956 as the more easily 
extracted materials approached exhaustion. 
Obviously, total output will grow less rapid- 
ly under such a distribution of investment 
than when the minerals base was neglected 
to allow maximum investment in such high 
payoff sectors as machine building. 

Faced with the political necessity of de- 
voting added resources to improving living 
standards, of supplying economic aid to 
Communist China and the European satel- 
lites as well to some other countries, of 
maintaining # huge and costly military es- 
tablishment, the Kremlin has had to reduce 
capital investment plans. This fact has 
meant scaling down previous growth rates of 
heavy industry. Accordingly, the sixth 5- 
year plan of 1956 contemplated 25 percent 
less industrial expansion than claimed for 
the preceding plan. Even this target is ap- 
parently being lowered in the proposed 7- 
year plan now being designed to replace 
its defunct predecessor which had to be 
serapped last September. This confession of 
failure recognized that the 1960 goals could 
not be attained on schedule because the 
cumulative shortfalls in several basic in- 
dustries during 1956 were not remedied in 
1957. Last year saw other failures to build 
new capacity planned for coal, iron ore, 
rolled steel, and electric power. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet planners continue 
to devote a higher portion of their resources 
to investment than we do. This emphasis 
will help assure a continuing high rate of 
growth for the Soviet Union as long as rapid 
growth remains a major national objective. 
If Khrushchevy’s innovations achieve suffi- 
cient success to prevent a further decline in 
the rate of growth, by 1972 the Soviet steel 
output would double and the energy base 
would about triple. Also, with no reappor- 
tionment of priorities, consumption for the 
estimated 260 million Soviet citizens at that 
time would have increased, on a per capita 
basis, by more than 60 percent under the 
plan. The diet would be markedly improved 
and the present 13- by 13-foot living space 
for the average Russian family of four would 
be replaced by at least a 2-room apartment 
with kitchen and bath. 

This is the plan. It may or may not come 
to pass, for, as it has been said, to plan is 
human; to, fulfill, divine—or nearly so. 

III 


Whether or not these goals are achieved, 
perhaps an acceleration in the trend of im- 
provement from World War II levels of in- 
dividual welfare would be enough for the 
Kremlin’s purpose. Without substantial 


~progress toward these goals, however, the 


damage to worker morale might limit eco- 
nomic growth and weaken popular support 
for the regime. At the very least, such a 
failure would undermine the image coveted 
by Khrushchev of a government dedicated 
to popular welfare and determined to fulfill 
its promises to the people. 

Perhaps the first major implication of re- 
cent developments for the Russian people 
is this: The Government’s freedom of action 
relative to the population has, to some ex- 
tent, been diminished. For even a complete 
dictatorship is inevitably influenced by the 
atmosphere in which it operates. It is con- 
ditioned by the needs and aspirations of its 
administrators, the society’s professionals, 
and, at least to a limited degree, the popu- 
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lation at large. The heavier emphasis upon 
incentives in directing the activities of the 
Soviet citizen cannot easily be withdrawn. 
Presumably, Stalinist techniques could be 
reasserted only at great cost in terms of 
popular morale and internal stability. More- 
over, the steps away from coercion and ter- 
ror are mutually reinforcing. A reversal in 
direction, therefore, is becoming increasingly 
difficult. 

Beyond this is a second major implica- 
tion: The possibility of a spiraling emphasis 
on the production of consumer goods. Con- 
sumer desires may gain a new champion 


in the local economic officials who, under 


the decentralization scheme, will be in a po- 
sition to have a real influence on investment 
planning. A greater production of consumer 
goods, moreover, will be required in order to 
apply existing pay scales to the increasing 
number of more highly trained workers and 
professionals. The larger number of scien- 
tists, technicians, and other professionals will 
have to be provided for in a manner befitting 
their station, even as the members of the 
Presidium and other high officials are today. 
This will require enlarged production of con- 
sumer goods and especially better housing. 
There must be something for higher ruble 
rewards to command. As the Kremlin faces 
up to the realities of this problem of human 
nature, its leaders may sense the point in 
Paul Henri Spaak’s remark that it is harder 
to provide all members of the community 
with a roof, shoes, and meat than it is,to 
launch an artificial satellite. 

Third, the rising technical and profes- 
sional level could itself profoundly influence 
the long-run development of the Russian 
society, both economically and politically. 
While specific prediction would be unwise, 
one can at least note several tendencies. 
There is, for example, the difficult job of 
running a complex modern industrial state 
under a totalitarian form of government. 
The Kremlin needs, in effect, the despised 
bourgeoisie. Such people, even in Com- 
munist Russia, may well be more interested 
in bettering the lot of their children than in 
doctrinaire socialism. Moreover, even di- 
rected education tends to stimulate some 
independent curiosity and thought, The 
skepticism of science, for example, cannot 
be confined to watertight laboratories. 
Some of it is bound to flow out. Similarly, 
the new generation of economic managers 
and planners who didn’t experience czarist 
Russia or the rigorous discipline of the revo- 
lution may be more flexible than their pred- 
ecessors. These tendencies toward a more 
liberal outlook on the part of the intellec- 
tuals, the managers, and the technicians 
have probably been reinforced by the trauma 
of the de-Stalinization campaign together 
with the constant revisions of Soviet dogma. 

Fourth, Communist. doctrine is being 
forced to yield to the impact of history. 
Soviet leaders have now openly abandoned 
the notion that the study of capitalistic 
accomplishment is unnecessary and even un- 
patriotic. In early 1956, at the 20th party 
congress, Anastos Mikoyan, now First Deputy 
Premier, criticized Soviet economists as defi- 
cient in the study of the present phase of 
capitalism. He went on to complain that 
they frequently limited themselves to pick- 
ing out isolated facts for propaganda pur- 
poses and thus failed to make a real evalua- 
tion of economic activity abroad. Even at 
home, Mikoyan grumbled, Soviet economists 
frequently only skim the surface, function- 
ing as dogmatists and purveyors of old 
formulas and old data. 

If the Communist Party leaders mean what 
they seem to be saying, they are opening an 
even wider area to reexamination. The dog- 
matists are giving ground to the pragmatists, 
like Khrushchev, who face facts and adopt 
new measures. Even formal State ownership 
was apparently modified by his recent trans- 
fer of equipment from state-owned machine 


~ 
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tractor stations to the collective farms which 
are nominally owned by their members, 
though very closely controlled by the Govern- 
ment. 

Although Khrushchev is hailed in the So- 
viet press as a leader of Marxist theory, he 
has been the chief sponsor of the recent 
sweeping modifications of Soviet institutions. 
We do no} know what will be the next move 
in his search for economic efficiency. It is 
clear, however, that nearly all of the insti- 
tutional features and managerial practices of 
the Soviet economy will be subject to critical 
review. 

Soviet leaders have already scrapped the 
long-held concept that machinery and equip- 
ment become obsolete only in capitalistit 
economies. In view of the crudeness of their 
yardsticks for measuring economic efficiency, 
they might even adopt a pricing system, 
including interest rates, that reflects both 
cost and relative scarcity of factors of pro- 
duction. Some Soviet writers almost seem to 
recommend the mafket mechanism of ‘hated 
capitalism for setting prices. In an era of 
drastic change within the Soviet Union, even 
this heresy might be accepted. 

In noting Khrushchev’s pragmatic ap- 
proach to ecgnomics, one is remindéd of his 
remark at the height of the de-Stalinization 
drive. He said then that if the capitalist 
West expected Russia to abandon commu- 
nism, it would have to wait until the shrimp 
learned to whistle. Some observers of 
Khrushchev’s Russia today think they detect 
what could be the first faint sound of a 
shrimp trying to whistle. 

Will Soviet economic development and 
technological advance continue to dilute doc- 
trinaire Merxist ideology? Is it possible 
that economic growth and scientific devel- 

“opment within the Soviet Union will con- 
sume the roots of Russian communism? Is 
it possible that the stubborn facts of eco- 
nomics will help guide its evolution toward 
a society with peaceful aims? 

The speculation is interesting. Such re- 
mote possibilities, however, cannot dissolve 
our immediate concerns, \ 


Iv 


Aside from its military implications, per- 
haps our primary concern over the Soviet 
advance in production lies in the interna- 
tional political arena: the appeal of com- 
munism to the developing and uncommitted 
nations of the world. Soviet bloc produc- 
tion is increasingly available to forge eco- 
nomic and political ties with these coun- 
tries through expanded trade and aid. 

The last few years have seen rapidly grow- 
ing Russian trade with its satellites, its tra- 
ditional trading partners of Western Europe, 
and with the underdeveloped countries. 
From both the satellites and the industrial 
West, the Soviet Union imports, on bal- 
ance, manufactured goods and exports raw 
materials. 


At times its sales affect world prices, as 
apparently recently happened with tin and 


aluminum. Their bargain prices could, of 


course, reflect conscious malice. More likely, 
the Russians cut prices in order to sell in 
competition with the established suppliers 
of western markets. These operations were 
in all probability designed to supplement 
their occasional gold sales in financing their 
external trade. This does not, however, im- 
ply a great reliance upon world trade. 
Autarchy is a lohg-held Soviet dogma that 
insists upon avoiding undue dependence 
upon imports from other countries. 


But neither autarchy nor heavy domestic 
requirements for manufactured goods has 
prevented the Soviets from expanding sub- 
stantially their trade with the developing 
countries. For their policy rests not on the 
economic benefits of trade but in Commu- 
nist international politics. Where influence 
is to be had, where normal trade channels 
are obstructed, or where market prices are 


considered low, the Soviet bloc has 
stepped in. The Communists will buy 
thing or sell anything if it feathers 
political nest. A ready example is thal ape 
pearance as a major buyer of fish in Ice. 
land, a land where that product is ray 
important in overseas trade. 


ond and related device to influence 
penetrate the developing countries: 

and economic aid totaling nearly $2 
since 1954. About one-fourth of this 
represents military equipment, for the n 
part already delivered. The remainder 
economic development assistance, 

the form of easy credits partially repayable 
in commodities over a 12-year period, 

As part of this aid, the Communists hays 
undertaken substantial technical assistangs, 
During. the last half of 1957, for example, 
about 2,300 Soviet bloc technicians worked 
for 1 month or longer in 19 developing coun. 
tries of the free world. Simultaneously, the 
number of foreign students and 
studying in bloc countries is increasing, 

The hazards of economic and technica 


The Communist bloc has employed g = ' 


dealings with the Communists have not en. — 


tirely escaped the free countries. 
Syria’s recent merger with Egypt received a 
push from Syrian second thoughts on the 
dangers of being held too closely within o 
Russian bear’s embrace. 

Some countries have been wary of accept 
ing large numbers of Soviet personnel, fear. 
ing the risk of subversive activities. More. 
over, for a nation to export heavily to the 
bloc is to withdraw from customary cash 
markets. If long continued, such withdray. 
als imply a progressive dependence upon 
Communist outlets which are governed by © 
political, and therefore unstable, consider 
ations. In addition to these major problems, 
imports from the bloc are limited in t 
sometimes deficient in quality, and inade- 
quately serviced and repaired. Under the 
circumstances, producing countries were 
somewhat distressed when the Communists 
resold Syrian wheat, Burmese rice, and Egyp- 
tian cotton in the world market. By and 
large, however, we should not overeaaa 
these difficulties. 

Both Soviet aid and trade are growing 
Though still relatively small in amount, with 
actual aid expenditures so far amounting 
only to 10 or 15 percent of commitments, 
the concent?ation upon a few sensitive coun- 
tries magnifies the significance of these én- 
deavors. In aid as well as trade, moreovel, 
the impact lies less in the size of Commu- 
nist assistance than in the manner of its ex- 
ecution. They emphasize visible and tangl- 
ble improvements, such as the steel mill in 
India. They also stress appealing projects, — 
such as nuclear laboratories in Egypt and 
Yugoslavia and technical institutes i 
Burma and India. They scatter shotgun of 
fers around the globe, including South 
America, fully confident that they will not 
have to make good on all of them. he 
make agreements rapidly in a blaze of pub-— 
licity after top-level meetings. They mas 
querade as the unselfish and disinterested 
supporter of nationalism and seek to 
with dramatic malevolence the 
within the non-Communist world. 


' By these activities in trade and ald, 
Communists seek to influence both the — 


course of development and the inte 


the developing 
Their economic offensive will 


political attitudes o 
tries, 
ably continue to be directed primarily 
the countries in which the -bloc we 
its political objectives can ba ad 
Subversion may be their goal in some ¢ C 
Perhaps more frequently, they seek to 
the international policies of th coun 
to create ties of economic and politic 
pendency, and to pave the way for the 
ceptance of communism in the years 
Khrushchev has made it clear that 
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“viet Union values: trade least for economic 


The Soviet state trading monopoly, con- 
propaganda and internal dictator- 
comprise effective machinery for pur- 
guing these ends. Increasing production 
permits the increasing employment of this 
y. The Soviet leaders are no doubt 
with what they regard as their suc- 
cess with this policy. They will almost cer- 
tainly intensify their efforts, relentiessiy 
the economic cold war. At the same 
time, they seek to create an image of the 
Union as @ morally respectable and 
economically advanced member of the world 
community. 

On the basis of their own development, 

the Soviets preach the doctrine of com- 
as the only true way of economic 
. It is in this connection that their 
dists constantly emphasize the re- 
cent rise in unemployment in the United 

States. Khrushchev, in a recent interview 
with a French journalist, was quoted as 
saying about the unemployed in our present 
recession that they can die from need and 

n and lead @ dismal existence. Need- 
less to say, temporary unemployment is of 
great concern to all Americans and to their 
Government. This concern has led to vig- 
erous efforts to minimize its impact and to 
foster a resurgence of the economy. How- 
ever, if Khrushchev is concerned about the 
well-being of the individual American, he 
should know that the average industrial 
worker in this country, temporarily out of 
work, can buy more with his unemployment 
compensation benefits than the average em~- 

Soviet work can buy with his wages. 
In human terms, moreover, the substantial 
underemployment of many Soviet. workers 
means low productivity, low incomes, and 
thus a low living standard. It would be no 
trick for us to abolish unemployment in the 
Soviet fashion by abolishing free enterprise 
and chaining every worker to a state-con- 
trolled job. You don’t have to ask free 
American labor why they reject that solu- 
tion with the virtual serfdom and accom- 
panying low wages it would entail. 

Business ups and downs around a growth 
curve create problems in a free economy, 
some of which we are now experiencing. But 
they do not compare with the political strug- 
gles and abrupt party-line changes of a 
totalitarian economy. Nothing in our ex- 
perience compares with the economic and 
social disruptions and human tragedies re- 
sulting from the forced collectivization of 
the Russian peasants. Even the relatively 
minor shifting of gears of the controlled so- 
Ciety doubtless impairs economic efficiency, 
when, for example, Malenkoy assumed power 
and shifted emphasis to consumer goods, 
when he was deposed and emphasis shifted 
once more, and again when Khrushchev’s 
Policies took hold. Obviously, dictatorships 
with their regimented economies have seri- 
ous problems of their own in trying to 
achieve stable progress. 

The appeal of communism to the underde- 

countries is heavily grounded in anti-- 
colonialism, which sometimes become anti- 
capitalism. Moreover,‘ the most modern 


-sientific achievemefits are linked to the 


of the undeveloped Russian economy 
of 1917. The Communist Party line was 
fully spelled out at the Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
ty Conference held in Cairo last 
December. The familiar distortions were 
all paraded: that Soviet Russia had become 


the means of production; and that. this 
Course is best for the masses of the people 


_ M raising living standards. Let's consider 


3 om ec Russian development take place 


xternal aid? The Soviet propa- 


conveniently. forget that they 
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started with the czarist economy which was 
then the sixth largest in the world with pro- 
duction per capita substantially greater than 
any of today’s underdeveloped countries. 
The Communists also forget that their sub- 
sequent development was helped by vast in- 
fusions of foreign technical assistance in 
the.1930’s, by the wealth of machinery and 
equipment that the West poured in under 
wartime lend-lease, and by the capital wind- 
falls resulting from the Soviet looting of 
countries occupied dusing and after World 
War II. 

As far as economic growth is concerned, it 


-must be remembered that an advanced econ- 


omy such as our own takes much of its 
progress in the form of an improved quality 
and variety of output, more services, and 
more leisure. Such growth in breadth and 
depth inevitably shows a lower statistical 
growth rate than the developing economy’s 
expansion in basic and standardized com- 
modities. During the 40 years, 1880-1920, 
which some experts consider to be the period 
most comparable to the 40 years of com- 
munism in Russia, the American economy 
grew as rapidly as has the Soviet economy 
over its history. But there seems to be a 
disposition among some in the underdevel- 
oped areas to discount our experience as a 
special case, now distant in time. 

During the 20th century, however, there 
has been a parallel development in Canada. 
The comparison of very different economies 
cannot, of course, be precise, but over the 
same 40 years which encompass the Soviet 
experience, Canada grew at least as rapidly as 
the Russian economy. Indeed, her gross na- 
tional product from 1920 through 1952 in- 
creased at an annual rate of over 7 percent, 
measured in constant dollars. This growth, 
moreover, was far better balanced between 
agriculture and industry than Russia’s. One 
should hesitate, therefore, to find in the 
Russian experience any clear solution to the 
economic development problem. 

But the cruelest hoax of all is the claim 
that communism is best for the people and 
their living standards. Presumably this re- 
lates to those basic elements—clothing, food, 
and shelter. With regard to clothing, there 
has been a noticeable improvement under 
communism. The Soviet’s own published 
figures, however, show that the average So- 
viet diet 1 1955 and 1956 could not have 
been much better, than under the czar in 
1913. In both periods, it was the same un- 
inspiring grain and potatoes diet, with very 
little meat and other quality foods. In the 
matter of housing, a recent United Nations 
study showed urban housing standards in 
the Soviet Union to be the lowest in Europe, 
Russian city dwellers, after 40 years of sac- 
rifice under communism, have no miore liv- 
ing space than they did under the czar. 
Housing remains the most depressing aspect 
of pictorial reports from present day Russia. 

The Canadian experience, parallel in time, 
refiects in striking contrast sharply increased 
living standards for her people with no sac- 
rifice of personal liberties. The Canadians 
have done this by providing an economic 
climate in which individual enterprise could 
flourish. They were thus able to supplement 
their own development capacity through a 
massive inflow of private capital from abroad. 
Our own progress and growth at a com- 
parable stage of development was aided in 
@ similar way from Europe. Thaf“was a key 
to economic development in the United 
States as well as in Canada. : 

At the Cairo Afro-Asian Conference, the 
Russians characterized Soviet history as a 
lesson in economic development. It is a les- 
son worth studying, a lesson in wringing 
capital out of a regimented people. Rapid 
industrial growth can be achieved under 
communism, but only by sacrificing the eco- 
nomic interests of the people. At the risk of 
some oversimplification which does no vio- 
lence to the facts, we can say that 40 years 
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of communism have given the average Rus- 
sian citizen one more shirt in return for his 
sacrifices... The loss of liberty, the liquidation 
of friends and relatives, the long hours of 
labor, the terrible famines, all have been paid 
for with a few yards of cloth and a handful 
of social services. This is the true lesson 
of the history of Soviet economic develop- 
ment. It is a lesson that the developing 
nations should carefully read. 


Vv 


This review of some aspects of the Soviet 
econgmy will be useful if it helps us see a 
few things more clearly. 

Pirst, the Soviet rulers, at great cost to the 
Russian people, have created an industrial 
machine of considerable strength. They 
have done so, however, not by siavishly fol- 
lowing Communist theory but by steadily 
modifying its original doctrinaire concepts. 
They have abandoned egalitarianism and 
have built a society of great and growing 


inequalities and discrimination. But the 
Soviet economy is a_fact today. We should 
nurture no illusions about it. We should 


know its strengths and its weaknesses and its 
capacity to change regardless of doctrine. 

Second, fostering rapid and healthy eco- 
nomic growth in our_own country must con- 
tinue to be a major goal of private and public 
policy. We prize economic growth, not for its 
own sake, but for the well-being it is capable 
of bringing to the individual. To allow a 
competition with the Soviets motive to over- 
shadow the sound reasons for what we have 
long been doing would demean the will and 
intelligence of this Nation. It might do more. 
It might produce efforts toward an un- 
healthy, inflationary puffing up of our econ- 
omy in the name of growth. It might lead 
to aping the forced-draft methods of the 
Soviets with all the damage that could pro- 
duce in our kind of society. It might jeop- 
ardize the future of America’s plenty in 
freedom. 

Third, we must recognize the fact that So- 
viet economic expansion provides the Com- 
munist bloc with new resources for eco- 
nomic penetration among new and develop- 
ing nations of the world. Our resolute re- 
sponse should be a vigorous support of recip- 
rocal trade, adequate and imaginative 
economic and technical cooperation among 
friendly nations, practical reemphasis on 
spurring an increased flow of private invest- 
ment. It means, too, telling the true story 
of the economy of the American people— 
what it is and what it has produced for us 
and for others. In the unforgettable lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence, 
“Let facts be submitted to a candid world.” 

The economy of the American people has 
served this Nation and others well. It has 
brought a material complement to the dig- 
nity inherent in freemen. It has provided 
the essential strength for the defense of our 
‘way of life and for those who share it. It 
lies within the power of this generation and 
those that will follow after to renew con- 
stantly this lifegiving strength. That we 
can do by the imaginative and vigorous prac- 
tice of freedom. And in so doing, we can 
hasten the day when the whole world be- 
comes a neighborhood of nations. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr- President, 
Butte and Montana have lost one of 
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their most capable teachers, in the per- 
son of Miss Agatha Kelly, who passed 
away a few weeks ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that a fine 
tribute to Miss Kelly, which indicates 
the esteem in which she is-held by her 
colleagues, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. The editorial was pub- 
lished in the Montana Standard on 


March 24. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGATHA KELLY 

This community lost a first-class citizen 
in the death last week of Agatha Kelly who 
had been a teacher in its public schools for 
more than 40 yeays. Miss Kelly was a teacher 
of the old school. She left a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of thousands of stu- 
dents. who had passed through her class- 
rooms. 

In her devotion to her profession she had 
attended summer school during 27 seasons, 
and at the time of her death was near the 
achievement of a doctorate in education at 
the University of Wisconsin. She knew 8 
or 9 languages intimately and had traveled 
in Europe during 2 summers in the interest 
of extending her knowledge. 

Miss Kelly’s memory is enshrined in the 
hearts and minds of her countless students 
not only as an excellent teacher but as a 
kind and generous person and a sympathetic 
and understanding friend. 

She was also held in the highest esteem 
by the members of her profession, 68 of whom 
signed a glowing tribute to her after she was 
stricken by what proved to be her fatal 
illness. Because it reveals the nobility of 
character of Miss Kelly we are-herewith re- 
producing the document which was signed 
by “Your Loving Friends and Colleagues”: 

“There are certain lessons that we have 
learned from our long and treasured associa- 
tion with you, not the least being that in the 
midst of the excessively active life of a high- 
school teacher it is possible for one to be a 
saintly scholar. It is natural that we should 
think of you as a true and faithful friend. 
How can we help but be grateful for your 
kindness through the years spent in your 
stimulating company when we were so often 
aware of your quick and keen mind and of 
the astonishing combination of your learn- 
ing and of your lightness! How well we 
know the hallmarks of your character, your 
honesty, your diligence, your integrity. 
Blessed with a clear insight you were per- 
fectly straightforward ‘and transparently 
truthful in your lines of thought and action. 

“Your versatility amazed us. So graci- 
ously you shared your musical accomplish- 
ments in piano, organ, and voice. The same 
was true with dancing, skating, swimming. 

“Your charity has been an inspiration to 
us. God’s unfortunate children know well 
the generosity in your heart. You never 
turned from the needy. You sought oc- 


casions to give your service and to share your ~ 


worldly goods. 

“Noble is the name for you, Agatha. Every 
action of your life mirrors your own heauti- 
ful appellations of ‘Love of God.’ 

“A teacher in the Butte schools for years, 
you are best known, of course, for your ex- 
pert and cultural knowledge of classical, 
oriental, and romance languages. In your 
teaching particularly we have observed your 
loving interest in encouraging your students. 
How fortunate were those who benefited from 
your shining example of total dedication. 

“Many of us also recall other phases of 
your teaching career when your early expe- 
rience in the elementary schools was recog- 
nized by appointments as music supervisor 
and as principal of the junior high school, 
You achieved excellence in every endeavor. 
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“Teaching, of course, was your life. For it 
was a full-time occupation. If you paid the 
penalty of excluding other attractions and 
pursuits in order to mature as a scholar and 


conscientiously to discharge your duties as a ~ 


teacher, you acted wisely. The fulfillment 
of your gifts could have been realized only in 
the career you chose; for your work of imbu- 
ing immortal minds with the just fear of God 
and love of fellowman has engraved sofie- 
thing which will brighten to all eternity.” 

\We can add nothing to this except to say 
that- it was most fortunate that Miss Kelly 
knew during her lifetime the kindly senti- 
ments of’ her assoeiates and friends. 





Address by Hon. Karl E. Mundt, of 
South Dakota, Before Kansas Con- 
vention of Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
December 7 of last year, my distin- 
guished (colleague, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], delivered a 
speech before the young Republicans of 
my State, at Topeka, Kans. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

ApprEss By SENATOR Kart E. Munpr or SouTtH 

Dakota, BEFORE STATE YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
‘\ ConvENTION, TOPEKA, KANS., DECEMBER 7, 

1957 

Thank you very much indeed, Bru AveERy, 
for that very generous introduction. I’m 
mighty glad that you stopped when you did 
or I wouldn’t have recognized myself suf- 
ficiently to have gotten up at all. At least 
part of what you said is correct. I am @ 
Member of the United States Senate. Be- 
yond that, you were on your own. 

But, former Governor Hall, Congressman 
Ed Rees, Congressman Bill Avery, and dis- 
tinguished guests at the head table, leaders 
of young Republicanism here in Congress 
and nationally, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the Republican persuasion, it’s good to be 
back in Kansas and good to be back here on 
another occasion of Kansas Republicanism. 

I remember. very vividly my experiences a 
few years ago talking there on Kansas Day, 
the fine turnout of very hard wor Re- 
publicans who attended that meeting, and 
it’s thrilling to stand here and see this great 
aggregation gathered together on a football 
Saturday, looking around for something to 
do to help save America. I’m just as much 
of a football fan as you are, and I’m glad 
that there aren’t many games left, although 
I am going to have some fun driving back 
north this afternoon listening to the Notre 
Dame-SMU game, I’m~sure, and I suspect 
I like football for the same reasons you like 
it. : 

I am delighted to see in this Republican 
company such a@ fine gathering of young 
women, such a fine gathering of Republican 
women of every age and of every era, because 
IT have a prevailing conviction that the safety 
of this country is going to be ulti- 
mately by the sound judgment and the good 
sense and the hard work of the women of 


I think its good on occasion for us to 
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America who work in politics. I’m just ous 
to see so many of you here. Just glad 
You know, if I didn't already know 
wonderful folks Kansans are and what won 
derful Republicans you are, I could gon, 
express myself, I suppose, by Perverting a 
toast which I one time heard that goes some 
thing like this: “Its easy enough to 
with a girl and a glass and a song, But the 
man worthwhile is the guy who can 
when he’s brought the old woman we" 
As far as I’m concerned, there isn’t an 
woman in the crowd, you're all young, The 
poet said there is no such thing ag an ol 
or ugly woman. I think he’s ex 
And I agree with another thing the pos 
said. The poet said that women are “the 
masterpiece of the Creator, the edition 
unlimited, and no man should be withoy 
his copy. That adds it up pretty well, Like 
a lot of you, I agree that the Roosevelt boys 
tried to carry that to excess, however, i; 
trying to accumulate a whole library, ; 
Kansas and South Dakota, you know, are 
a@ great deal alike in a great many ways ang 
one of them is politically. I know your fing 
Republican Congressmen, I have worked with 
most of them in the House and in the Senate, 
I have worked long and hard and in team. 
work with your 2 fine and illustrious Sep. 
ators, FRANK CARLSON and ANDY SCHOEPPEh, 2 
of the best Senators of the United States to 
work as a team and strike together, who are 
@ credit to any State, and both of whom 
are doing a terrific job, and I know that 
Kansas and South Dakota are part of 
great Republican Cherokee strip that starts 
at the Canadian line and runs down as far 
as Oklahoma and then stops. But here isa 
totem pole of freedom; here is a Republican 
Cherokee strip, and come good times or bad, 
we refuse to be bought or bribed or bullied, 
We're just too independent to sell out to the 
other side. ; 
I can remember in 1952 when I was serving 
as chairman of the speakers bureau for the 
Eisenhower-Nixon campaign, and a great 
Kansan was doing a terrific job 
the campaign, Wes Roberts. Wes and I made 
a minor wager as to whether Kansas or South 
Dakota would carry the greatest percentage 
of Republican victory for Ike. We both knew 
Ike was going to win, we knew our 
were going to come in right, but we made 
a minor wager, and I bet, of course, on 
Dakota; he bet on Kansas, and we had to 
carry it out to the fifth decimal point in 
order to determine who won. It was that 
close. I’m glad to tell you South Dakots 
won. But it was pretty close. And we've 
both slipped a little bit since then, I’m sory 
to say. You've elected a Democratic Con- 
gressman, we've elected a Democratic Con- 
gressman; we've done a little better than x 
we've kept a Republican governor, but we’ 
both slipped a little. And believe me, We! 
going to both work hard together to pick up 
that slip come 1958. eS 
I thought I would ask and answer four 
questions in the course of my discussion 
about republicanism with you fine wae 
here this noon, and I’ve got enough eo 
here so I’m going to try to remember to say 
something that I told the press I would say. - 
But I want to talk to you pretty much from 
the heart and off the cuff. + 8 


I want to ask and answer these four ques 
tions: No. 1, what does it mean to = 
Republican in 1957? No, 2, what are OW 
curreht responsibilities as Repub ae 
1957? No.3, what is our record? 
story that we have to tell? And No. 4, Way 
should we win in 1958 and 1960? pe 

We're here as people interested in the 
ness of good government. 
expect 
bring about the kind of decisions that} 
want to have happen in 1958 and 1960. 
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a little bit as to what it means to be a 


Why are we Republicans? 
There is another party. Or, you could be an 
independent. Why are we Republicans? I 
think its a good mental exercise sometimes 
to take a sheet of paper and write down the 
reasons why we believe in the Republican 
rh had a most interesting discussion early 
in the campaign of 1952 with then Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, now the President of 
the United States. In the course of the 
conversation, I said to him, “Tell me, Ike, 
how do you happen to be a Republican?” 
He said, “Let me tell you something. While 
I was in charge of NATO, and starting about 
in 1950, delegations started coming to Paris 
from both of the political parties urging me 
to run for President. I didn’t take any of 
them very seriously for a while. I didn’t 
have any intention of becoming a politician. 
I was looking forward to retirement. But 
when they continued to come and continued 
to present arguments why they believed 
that there was a service I could render as 
President of the United States, or at least as 
a candidate for the President of the United 
States, I started giving it some serious re- 
flection, and the first thing I had to do was 
this: I had to ask myself if I agreed to be- 
come a candidate for President, on which 
party would Irun? Because I had been in 
the military services so long, I had not been 
identified actively with the Republican 
Party or the Democratic Party, so I had to 


Republican. 


‘ decide for myself, if I’m going to get inter- 


ested in this thing, obviously I'll either have 
to let my name be submitted as a Democrat 
or as a Republican. So I sat down in my 
office at NATO there in Paris with a sheet 
of paper and I wrote down on one side of 
the sheet of paper the Republican principles 
and the Republican personalities that I knew 
something about. On the other side I wrote 
Democrat, New Deal, or Fair Deal (or call it 
what you want) and listed the principles 
and the personalities of the other party that 
I knew.” And, Ike said, “I knew a lot of 
good people in both parties. I knew some- 
thing about what had been going on, be- 
cause I had been in and out of Washington 
in my official capacity a great many times. 
When I had put down the best analysis I 
could on those pieces of paper, I concluded 
that I felt more at home with Republicans; 
that I found myself in agreement with more 
things that Republicans stood for than I 
could agree with from the. people on the 
other party. I believed that those Republi- 
can concepts, those principles, and those 
personalities were better for America and 
the world than those on the other side. So 
I said to Mamie, ‘If by any chance I agree 
to run for President, it’s going to be as a 
Republican, because that’s the party in 
which I believe. That’s the party which 
holds the most hope for America.’ ” 

I kind of like that approach, because this 
business of deciding what party you belong 
to isn’t all black or all white. It isn’t just 
& matter of geographical environment or 
hereditary conviction. It’s a mental exer- 
cise and we can’t expect ourselves to be in 
100 percent agreement with every other Re- 
Publican or with every concept and every 
Principle and every policy that any Republi- 
can convention, State or National, may hap- 
pen to adopt. It’s a question of relativity. 
It's @ question of keeping things in their 
Proper perspective, 

It’s a question of looking at the situation 
in balance, because we wouldn’t have just 
two parties in America of im) if each 


e Us were going to follow the inclination of 


Own nose. We'd have a half a hundred 
Parties, because Republicans disagree with 
®ach other on various aspects of the farm 

various aspects of foreign. policy, 

treaties beCts 8 far as reciprocal trade 
cosa are concerned. Why not? We're 
cans—we should be disagreeing. The 
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question is, on balance, where are you the 
happiest? On balance, where do you feel 
the most comfortable? On balance, which 
set of principles, which set of people do you 
think are best for America? 
every man and woman in this room, if he 
would do that, or if she would do that, 
would come up, as Ike came up, with an 
honest answer to the effect that you feel 
more at home with Republicans. That there 
are more things that you believe in that are 
Republican and that you uphold. And that 
there are fewer things you agree with which 
are found on the other party’s piece of paper 
or on the other political team, so you can’t 
find yourself happy with a very great many 
of them. 

Let me suggest just a few. To me, what 
does it mean to be a Republican? Why am 
I a Republican? In the first place, I think 
that Republicans are dedicated to individual 
freedom, just a little bit more than the 
other team. I’m not trying to say the other 
team believes in communism or tyranny or 
totalitarianism, but on balance, I think you 
can prove demonstratively the Republican 
Party believes more definitely in individual 
freedom than the other side. Take for exam- 
ple our attitude toward private property, 
toward private ownership. We just don’t 
believe in national socialism.- We don’t be- 
lieve in communizing or socializing or na- 
tionalizing any of the great industries of 
this country. The other people do. Some- 
times they want to nationalize the doctors. 
Sometimes it’s the bankers. Presently it’s the 
private power companies. But they are al- 
ways trying to put the clammy hand of Wash- 
ington and of the Federal Government on 
some particular private ownership enter- 
prise in this country. As Republicans, we re- 
sist that. We believe in opportunity for the 
individual as against the other fellow be- 
lieving in opportunity for the state. So that 
helps make me a Republican. 

We believe in expanding individual op- 
portunities. We support the chance for a 
young man to get ahead. We believe in 
security, too, but we don’t make that a fet- 
ish. We're not happy when everybody has 
the security of a cow in a barn or a hog in 
a pigpen. We're not happy when people 
have warmth, clothing, food, shelter, and 
nothing more. We're happy only when peo- 
ple have an opportunity to forge ahead as 
far as they can go respectably without in- 
terfering with the liberties or opportunities 
of other people. Our appeal is to the peo- 
ple. The other party appeals primarily to 
the politicians. I’m proud as a Republican 
to be living in an era when we haven’t got 
a single big political boss working in the 
Republican Party. If you're talking about 
political machines, if you're talking about 
political bossism, you’ve got to talk about 
Hudson County in New Jersey; you've got to 
talk about Tammany Hall; you’ve got to talk 
about the Kelly-Nash machine and the peo- 
ple that ran and run Chicago; you’ve got to 
talk about what Crump did down in Mem- 
phis. The big politicians, the big political 
machines, are all Democratic in this coun- 
try.. The Republican Party believes in the 
people, and we make our appeal to them. I 
think from Abe to Ike we have stayed pretty 
consistent in our concept by supporting the 
idea that the Federal Government should do 
only those things which need to be done and 
which the individual State and the individ- 
ual people cannot so well do, or cannot do 
at all, for themselves. So that also helps 
me be a Republican. That doesn’t mean 
that there aren’t any Democrats who be- 
lieve in those things, but by and large on 
the record—this is as easy to prove mathe- 
matically as 2 times 2 equals 4—you find 
more people, and you find more policies 
supporting individual opportunity when you 
talk about Republicans than you do when 
you talk about New Dealers or Fair Dealers. 


And I’m sure 
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It is one of the characteristic qualities of 
Republicanism. 

Why else am Ia Republican? Republicans 
by and large believe a little bit more in con- 
stitutional Americanism than does the other 
party. I am not saying that the other party 
is un-American. I am not saying that they 
don’t believe in American concepts; but I 
am saying that on the historic record, the 
Republican records, the Republican person- 
alities, the Republican policies are more 
faithfully dedicated to our constitutional 
concepts than are those of the other party. 
Let me prove it to you. We believe, by and 
large, by the separation of powers, main- 
taining that constitutional concept of checks 
and balances. On the record, the other 
team, for 20 years, exalted and magni- 
fied and expanded the powers of the Execu- 
tive, and made a rubber stamp out of the 
American Congress. On the record, the 
other side wanted to break down the inde- 
pendent stature of the Supreme Court and 
tried to pack it with political hacks. The 
Congress of the United States, with some 
fine help by Southern Democrats and with 
the leadership of Republicans, stopped that 
Supreme Court purge. 

We Republicans believe in decentraliza- 
tion of government. We don’t believe in 
gathering up in the Capitol of our country 
all of the authority, all of the power, all of 
the economic prowess of the people. We be- 
lieve in keeping those great bastions of free- 
dom out in the hands of the people. The 
Republican Party, much more than the other 
party, believes in the most significant of the 
10 amendments called our Bill of Rights. 
We believe in the 10th amendment, the key- 
stone to the whole business. That one that 
says that those powers not specifically 
granted to the Federal Government shall be 
retained by the States and by the people. 
The 10th amendment is uniquely and exclu- 
sively an American contribution to the con- 
cept of self-government. There isn’t any 
other country in the world that has that 
amendment. A lot of other countries have 
free speech, have freedom of the press, have 
trial by jury. But you search futilely to 
find any other country that has established 
a commonwealth of 48 States, each with its 
own legislature, each with its own court 
system, each with its Own governor, each 
with its own built-in sovereignties and rights. 
Forty-eight great bastions protecting the 
freedoms of us all. We believe in that as 
Republicans. For 20 years the other party 
led a studied and steady attack on the 10th 
amendment and on the rights of individuals, 
and on the individual rights of States. On 
December 15 we commemorate as Ameri- 
cans the 166th birthday of the Bill of Rights. 
When Virginia ratified it on December 15, 
1791, it became part of the Constitution. It 
became part of this great body of law, con- 
stitutional law, we call our charter of free- 
dom—our American Constitution. As a 
Republican, I am glad that my party, to a 
greater degree than the other party, remains 
faithful to the constitutional American 
concepts. 

Third, I'm happy to be a Republican be- 
cause I think my party is dedicated to eco- 
nomic, efficient government to a greater de- 
gree than the other party. I think that’s 
easy to prove. In the history of the Amer- 
ican economy you can make some pretty 
strong and startling statements. The su- 
perlatives are so great, you’re almost afraid 
to utter them. Actually, a lot of Republi- 
cans haven’t even whispered them to a 
Democratic neighbor for a long time. But 
we should be shouting them from the house 
tops. Look at the record. All of the im- 
portant reductions of income taxes in the 
history of America have been made by your 
party and mine. By the Republican Party. 
And all of the big increases in public spend- 
ing, all of the big, new ideas when the hand 
of government reaches into the pocketbooks 
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of individual citizens and takes out a bigger 
bundle of bills, those have been made by the 
other party. Obviously, we must believe 
more in efficient and effective and econom- 
ical government to have established a rec- 
ord like that. All of the important steps in 
the direction of debt reductions by the Fed- 
eral Government have been made by your 
party and mine. The other party talks 
about it a whole lot. They taik about what 
they would do about cutting down taxes. 
They talk about what they would do about 
cutting down debts. They don’t even know. 
They’ve never had an experience in it. 
They’ve been building them up all the time. 
You can turn the pancake either side up. 
All of the important increases in expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government have been 
done by the other party. All of the im- 
portant reductions by ours. I think we 
ought to tell that to our fellow Americans, 
It makes me proud to be a Republican. Ob- 
viously we have to believe mere in economic 
government than the other party, because 
‘we practice it. Sometimes the other party 
doesn’t even preach it. It doesn’t practice 
it, that is certain. All of the important pay- 
roll decreases in government have taken 
place under Republican leadership. It 
makes me proud to be a Republican, be- 
cause I think that record stands for good 
government. I think it is an important 
demonstration of Republican soundness. 

I think you could add one more distinction. 
What does it mean to be a Republican in 
1957? It means that if you belong to the 
Republican Party, you belong to the party of 
peace. That doesn’t mean that the other 
party is the war party. But in politics you 
can’t escape an examination of the records, 
and you can’t get any place campaigning ‘for 
office if you try always to compare your party 
with par, or with perfection. You don’t 
deserve to call yourself a political worker 
unless you're realistic enough to know that 
you have to compare what your party has 
doné with what the other party has done. 
You can never get anyplace comparing your 
record with the other fellow’s promises. 
Promises are too elastic. They’re too ethe- 
real. But the record is there for man to read 
for all time. I’m proud of the Republican 
record in the field of peace. I’m proud of the 
fact that no war in the 20th century has been 
started under Republican leadership. I think 
Americans, who crave peace now, who worry 
about sputniks, who worry about satellites, 
who worry about the growing menace of the 
Communist threat (and anybody who’s wide- 
awake these days must worry about that); 
Americans, by the tens of millions are ready 
to be told that what the Republicans have 
done in the past they will do in the future, 
and that is to exert their best and their suc- 
cessful efforts for the maintenance of peace. 
That record is something we should all be 
proud to talk about. 

Now, I won’t discuss what it means to be a 
Democrat. Even the Democrats don’t know 
the answer to that question; why should I 
get into that? I can’t even tell you the 
answer to the question, “Why they should be 
Democrats?” to say nothing of what it means 
to be a Democrat. I'll leave that up to them, 
But as a Republican I think we ought. to be 
telling the world what it means to be a Re- 
publican and go out and invite other people 
to join up with our party. This is our faith, 
this is our creed, this is our club. Out there 
in radioland, let me say to all who are 
listening, if you like what we’ve done, if you 
like what we stand for, we need recruits, 
We welcome you to come over to our side. We 
don’t even have to rebaptize you. We'll take 
you where you are and put. you to work. We 
won't ask you any embarrassing questions 
about why it took you 20 years to get to bea 
Republican, or 30 years, or why you wasted 
half your life in the Democratic Party. Come 
on over. We're glad to have you join if you 
believe in the book of accomplishments and 
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the book of principles that identifies you as 
a Republican. 

Now, what are our current responsibilities 
as we face up to 1958 and 1960? I think 
primarily our current responsibilities are to 
tell the story of Republicanism across the 
length and breadth of America. I think that 
we ought to quit dividing ourselves over 
minor irritations. I’m not concerned 
whether a fellow is a McKinley Republican 
or an Abraham Lincoln Republican or an 
Eisenhower Republican or a Tom Dewey Re- 
publican, or a Taft Republican. I don't care 
whether he’s a@ modern Republican, or a 
souped-up sputnik Republican, or whether 
he’s an old-fashioned hoop-skirt Republican. 
I can only say this—that I like Republicans. 

I expect Republicans to disagree. I 
wouldn’t want to belong to a party that 
operated like an iron lung where nobody 
could move and_ nobody could differentiate 
and nobody could deviate. I think it’s won- 


derful that we've got different ideas about . 


Republicans, but we ought to quit trying to 
pin labels on each other. I think the time 
is long past when we should take off the 
road the Republican quiz show and quit ask- 
ing each other what kind of Republican 
we are. If you believe in the basic concepts 
we’ve been discussing, let’s get united. Let’s 
work as a team to tell our story. You don't 
expect everybody on a football team to be 
the quarterback ,or a halfback, or a guard, 
or a tackle. Each has a little different con- 
cept of the game, and you ought to have 
that in the Republican Party. There is, in 
this great catalog of our creed, enough things 
with which all of us can agree certainly to 
make us good and active Republicans, and 
so I think one.of our current responsibili- 
ties is to unite. To become a team. To 
recognize the right to disagree a little bit 
within the family. But to unite on the basic 
principles that have motivated Republicans 
for 100 years, from Abe to Ike, and to recog- 
nize what would happen if the other side 
should come back in authority. If we do 
that, I’m convinced that we’re going to be 
gpiccessful. 

What is our Republican record? What is 
our story? What do we have to tell to the 
American people? Here we haven’t any 
choice but to look at the record of accom- 
plishment of our party in 5 years, and com- 
pare it with the record of accomplishment 
that the other party made in the preceding 
20 years. That’s honest, that’s fair, that’s 
courageous, and there isn’t any other basis 
on which we deserve to win except by com- 
paring the record, and trying to convince our 
fellow citizens that our record is better for 
them than the other. And what a record it 
is when you look at the facts. What a won- 
derful theme of success we Republicans can 
play, once we stop trying to play the music 
on the basis of the flyspecks on the sheet 
music and start looking at the notes and 
sharps again. Then we look at what really 
was written on there as a symphony. Now 
let me give you another superlative. I be- 
lieve that the 5 Repyblican years of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon era, of your Republican 
era and mine, can probably be identified as 
the most fabulous and productive 5 years 
in American history. Now that’s putting it 
high enough. That’s inviting comparison. 
That's challenging the other fellow to put up 
or shut up. I believe that our 5 years, the 
past 5 years starting in January of 1953, 
are the most productive and the most fabu- 
lous half decade in the history of the United 
States. : 

Let’s take a look at our record. Is that 
political hyperbole? Is that something the 
Democrats can disprove? If it is, let them 
try. Let them pick out any 5 years that the 
Democrats have ever had. Let them pick out 
any 5 Democratic years of consecutive peace 
if they can find them, or let them select their 
years of war. Let them come up against 
the stern reality of some hard-boiled statis- 


-last 5 Republican years. 
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tics. Let me point out that so many Ameri. 
cans have become accustomed in the last § 
years to peace and to plenty and to Prosperity 
under our Republican .administration that 
they fail to remember the wars, the ‘ 
the deficit spending, the corruption, and the 
communistic infiltration that took Just 
before we came into power in 1953. Lots of 
us have been guilty of magnifying the things 
on which we d and forgetting to point 
out the great achievements which have taken 
place in this Republican era of today, 
Let’s look at the statistics in this 
tion. Let’s look at the facts. No, 1, 
never in the history of America haye 80 
many people been so profitably e 
for so long in an era of peace as in 
If that’s 
defy the Democrats to disprove it. Never 
have so many Americans for so long 
so much and kept so much for t 
as in the past 5 years of American 
Government spending in this era has bee, 
reduced despite the need to continue 
costs in the areas of foreign relations and 
national security. In spite of that we have 
reduced the Truman rate of spending ‘which 
was $78 billion a year by at least $6 billion 
a year, even including the money we have to 
spend for scientific weapons and supersonic 
weapons and all the other responsibilities 
of reluctantly becoming the leader; the 
acknowledged leader of the free world, 


Taxes have been substantially reduced dure 
ing these 5 years. About $25 billion hays 
been saved the American taxpayer since the 
Republican Congress under the Republican 
administration in 1953 cut the taxes down 
by a rate of $7% billion a year. Sixty-eight 
percent of the cut went to the people. Thirty- 
two percent of the cut went to the 
tions. For the first time in a quarter ofa 
century the Federal Government is operating 
for the third year with a balanced budget, 

Strikes and work stoppages have bee 
sharply reduced while union mem 
is at an alltime high. Certainly the mem- 
bers of labor, organized and unorganized, 
as they look at their records and paychecks, 
can find nothing but praise for the Repubii- 
can record if they look at it objectively and 
not as the captives of some particular labor 
boss who’s trying to tell them how to vote. 

Next, the Federal payroll in the last 5 
years has been decreased by more than 
200,000 employees. Next, the Republican 
Party has stopped socialism cold in Amer- 
ica. More than 700 business enterprises 
which 5 years ago were operated by politi- 
cians in the Communist-Socialist pattem 
have either been entirely liquidated or sold 
back to private owners and operators. 

Next, scandals and corruption have dis 
appeared from the Federal Government 
such an extent that you don’t even hear it 
discussed in the headlines of the papers 
anymore. Not a single instance has devel 
oped of an Eisenhower appointee who has 
been shown to be in the service of the Com- 
munist cause. What a contrast with the 
snake’s next of disloyal agents we had # 
force out of Government with the FBI and 
with committee investigations during 
preceding 20 years. What a wonderful ret- » 
ord for you and me to talk about to ow 
people. What abundant cause to make @ 
proud to be Republicans. 

And above all, there hasn’t been a single 
wartime casualty under our Republican ad- - : 
ministration since our Republican President 
and Secretary of State brought an end # 
the war in Korea, which we inherited fom 











What a contrast this is with the 
preceding 
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_ that it replaces corruption 
' @hment; that it reduces your taxes; that it 


1958 


5 years we had to work against the opposi- 
tion of a Congress controlled by the other 
‘ We didn’t even have a Congress on 
our side. Both Houses controlled by the 
other y. In addition, the administra- 
tion inherited a great army of Fair Deal and 
New Deal appointees in Federal positions 
which are protected under the law by civil 
service regulations. Consequently men 
pathetic with Republican ideals could 
not be put in to replace them. 

I want to be fair and say to some of these 

n holdovers, some of these New Deal- 
ers and Fair Dealers who were put in by 
ticians and nominated by precinct 
committeemen, cleared by political clearance 
committees, put in the Federal payroll, and 
then after they were in they changed the 
Jaw to make them civil serviee—I want to be 
fair and say that some of them have served 
the country well. Some of them have put 
public policy above partisan advantage. 
Some of them have caught the vision of good 
government under the leadership of the 
Republicans. But I think it’s equally true 
to point out that some of them have served 
as roadblocks in the path of Republican 
. Some have dragged their heels. 
Some of them have stopped and prevented 
and bored from within to keep necessary re- 
forms and revisions from taking place. And 
of that particular group of holdovers, of 
which there are many of that particular 
group, I think we might well compare them 
with yesterday’s unfortunate experience with 
our Vanguard and our satellite. It could be 
said of both they will not work and it’s 
impossible to fire them. 

Even the deadly threat of inflation—even 
the threat of inflation has been successfully 
attacked by our Republican Party. Through- 
out American history the other party has 
always had a habit of tinkering with the 
currency, tampering with the dollar, playing 
with inflation. Economist after economist 
in this country has written objectively, most 
recently Henry Hazelitt in Newsweek, that 
the Democratic Party should be called the 
party of infiationists. Well, while our critics 
cry out against existing interest rates and 
say they’re too high, and complain about 
the cost of living and say it continues to go 
up, the mathematical facts bear testimony 
to the situation that the Democratic Party 


‘of today continues to preach doctrines that 


would provide inflation. - : 

As always in American history, the Repub- 
lican Party is the party of the honest dollar. 
And we can prove that. Under the Truman 
administration the cost of living increased 
by 34 percent in the first 4144 years. Under 
Harry Truman’s entire administration the 
cost of living increased 50 percent prior to 
1953, and the value of the American dollar 
was reduced from a hundred cents to the 
dollar to 52 cents on the dollar, Under the 
Eisenhower administration there has been an 
increase of only 6 percent in the cost of living 
in the nearly 5 years that we have been in 
power. In addition to that, this constant 
sheaking up of the cost of living which is 
80 detrimental to the elderly citizens of our 
country, so detrimental to everybody on a 
salary or with a fixed income, this increase 
in the cost of living has virtually been 
brought to a successful stop because of the 
Wise fiscal policies and the budget balancing 
of the Republican Party. I’m proud to be- 
long to a party that is mature enoligh and 

Courage enough to do something about 
inflation, and we've had a tremendotis degree 
of success considering the momentum be- 
the whole 20-year New Deal drive 
decreasing the purchasing power of 
ag and inflating the living costs of 
ple. 

Now what more can you ask of an ad- 
Ministration? What more can. you ask, than. 
that it restores peace when you're at war: 
with honest gov- 
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provides more jobs for more people with 
greater take-home pay than ever before in 
American history? What more can you ask? 
What can your neighbors ask? What can 
anybody ask? What do they expect from 
government? Well, if they want more, we 
can give them more. The record provides 
more. We have evidence that more has been 
achieved. As I’ve said, we've quit tinker- 
ing with the currency of the people, we’ve 
stopped decreasing the value of the dollar, 
we've put a complete end to national 
socialism, we've provided the leadership 
which gave this country its first great ad- 
vance in civil rights in 82 years—all Re- 
publican achievements. We've replaced the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which, 
operated by the Democrats, operated exclu- 
sively for the financing and assistance of 
big corporations and big-business men. 
These Democrats shed big crocodile tears 
for the little fellow, and increased the size 
of the checks earned by the big fellows. 
We replaced the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with which they were playing 
favoritism and helping big corporations. We 
abolished it and put in the Small Business 
Administration instead, which is exclusively 
interested in financing and assisting small- 
business men in this country. What’s more, 
in our short 5 years we launched and have 
well along the road to initiation and con- 
struction the world’s largest highway con- 
struction program, and we did that during 
@ period when much of the time we had 
to induce a Democratic majority in Con- 
gress to bring our bills out of committee. 
When we did have a Republican Congress 
it moved much more rapidly. And it was 
then that we gave the country the world’s 
largest cut in income taxes. Even with this 
record of achievement there is much that 
time does not permit me to mention. But 
even so short an examination of the record, 
in my opinion, pretty clearly demonstrates 
the nature of your responsibility and mine 
for 1958 and 1960. We must tell America 
what we haye done. We must start answer- 
ing the slanders. We must start reciting 
the record. We must reiterate the facts. 
We must invite comparison with the record 
of the other party on any level, at any 
time, and we challenge them to come up 
with 5 years anywhere that can compare 
with your 5 years and mine as Republican. 
We challenge them to compare the records. 

I have a sneaking feeling that, for the first 
time in a quarter of a century, in 1960 the 
American voters will have a new experience. 
I think it’s the first time in the memory of 
many of you, the first time in a quarter of 
a century, that the American voter is going 


' to have an opportunity to vote.for a Presi- 


dent on the basis of issues and principles, 
instead of the comparison of individuals and 
personalities. Think back. Since the early 
1930’s voters in the main have been called 
upon to vote for or against a dominant or 
an attractive personality, rather than decid- 
ing between governmental policies and prin- 
ciples. However, in 1960 neither party, ours 
or the other fellows’, neither party can 
come up with-a dominant figure, a great 
majestic figure of a man with a tremendous 
personality. Neither party can come up with 
@ man like F. D. R. or like Ike Eisenhower. 
Neither will even come up with a candidate 
with all the supporters and critics to the 


parties in 1960, I’m sure, will nominate vig- 
orous, able candidates, but neither is going 
to be able to trust his cause and his claim 
for victory this time to the strength of the 
compelling personality of its 
. We're not going to be able to come 
up, on our side, with another great house- 
hold word and a national hero, and a won- 
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derful, humble, personal individual like 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. We're not going to 
get another candidate called Ike. And they’re 
not going to come up with a fellow who is 
able, almost, to hypnotize the populace on 
the radio, who can say one thing and do the 
other thing, and still make people like it, as 
was the phenomenal career of F.D. R. This 
time, for the first time in a quarter of a 
century, people are going to ask each other 
and themselves, “What kind of government 
do I want?” instead of asking the question, 
“Who is the man I want for President?” 

As a Republican, I welcome that. I 
think it’s long overdue. I think in the long 
run if self-determination and self-govern- 
ment are going to work, you’ve got to make 
it work by dividing voters up according to 
principles, and policies, and concepts, and 
not by .a great popularity contest between 
different individuals. And I’m glad to be- 
long to a team that knows where it stands, 
that’s united on the basic tenets and the 
basic concepts, and I’m glad that in 1960 
we're not going to have the issues clouded 
up by these great personalities, by deep- 
seated passions, and sharp prejudices. I 
think we ought to welcome the opportunity 
to ask the American people to compare our 
record with the other fellows’. I’m glad 
we're going to have a chance once again to 
tell the world what GOP stands for, because 
it is proved by the record that GOP stands 
for government of the people, as against the 
other fellows’ program of government of the 
politicians. Republicanism stands for the 
opportunity state, and I think Americans 
generally believe in an opportunity state, 
and will vote to protect and expand it. 

Now, there’s one other question I prom- 
ised to answer. Why should we win? Why 
should we win in 1958 and 1960? We ought 
to win in 1958 because that’s the prelimi- 
nary of a contest for President which in 1960 
is pretty well going to determine the direc- 
tion America takes for the next half a cen- 
tury. And the direction that America takes 
in 1960 is going to determine the fate of 
the world, Because if we start slipping back 
into the abyss of national socialism again, as 
we inevitably will if the other party wins, 
its going to pull down the fluttering flags of 
freedom from the mastheads of every coun- 
try in the world. We have become the sole 
remaining strong, spectacularly. successful 
practitioner of individual freedoms and pri- 
vate ownership. If we start tampering with 
the economy by taking first this segment, 
and then the next segment and socializing 
it or crippling it or directing it, we’re going 
to be in serious difficulty. I think we 
should win in the interests of good govern- 
ment. I think we should win because I 
think the people of America are going to 
feel a little better about individual oppor- 
tunities under Republicans than under the 
other party. I think we should win because 
the people of America are going to feel a 
little better about the opportunity of getting 
good government at low cost, and with re- 
duced taxes, with Republicans in authority 
rather than with the other fellow in con- 
I think we should win because Repub- 
licans are going to provide for a continu- 
ation of constitutionalism in America. 

I think we should win because there’s a 
better chance to produce and sustain an 
hohest dollar under Republicans. And with- 
out an honest dollar all our alleged eco- 
nomic successes can disappear and be dis- 
sipated. I think we should win because 
there is obviously a much better chance to 
sustain and hold the peace under patient, 
persuasive, farsighted, able Republican lead- 
ership than under the capricious, temper- 
mental, impetuous kind of leadership which 
under Democrats three times in the 20th 
century has failed to hold the peace they 
had when they took over the White House | 
and the State Department, 
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So I think we’ve got a story to tell. Your 
joo and mine, as I see it, let me say in con- 
clusion, is to get on the offensive; it’s to 
organize together as a team; and start taik- 
ing about what we've done, and quit quarrel- 
ing about the little differences we have 
among ourselves. Quit worrying about the 
fact that we haven’t produced a panacea in 
5 years. The record is so amazing when you 
look at what Republicans have achieved, 
that in my opinion we deserve to win by a 
landslide if, as, and when we tell John Amer- 
ican and Mary American on every farm lot 
and in every household the full true story 
about what Republicanism stands for and 
what it means. Let’s back the attack with 
facts from the records. Let’s familiarize 
ourselves with the documentation of achieve- 
ments which are ours. And among other 
things, let’s once and for all nail down for 
the lie that it is,-the slander that the Re- 
publican Party is the party of privilege and 
vested interests. Let’s prove from the record 
that the Republican Party, that the GOP is 
government of the people; that we're not 
a party pushed around by politicians, or one 
beholden to political bosses or pressure 
groups. In our party, the people are the 
politicians. We don't have any. big ma- 
chines, we don’t have bosses. Ideas spring 
up from the grassroots in our Republican 
Party. 

Let’s put an end to the Democratic double- 
talk and let’s answer their slander like you'd 
answer an attack on your individual honesty 
or on your personal honor. We invite com- 
parison as Republicans. If they insist, let’s 
call the roll of the Democratic presidential 
hopefuls, and ask them where they find any- 
body there indicating that theirs is a party 
of the people. Averell Harriman, who in- 
herited untold millions of dollars from his 
ancestors, wants to be the Democratic presi- 
dent. My colleague, Senator KENNEDY, nice 
fellow that he is, inherited. millions of dol- 
lars from his father and his family is among 
the richest families in the country. But 
neither Harriman or KENNEDY ever had to 
work for a living. Is this what we mean by 
government of the people? Soapy Williams, 
the recipietn of inherited millions from the 
soap factories owned by his predecessors and 
his ancestors. I submit to you that no rac- 
ing stable in American history ever had a 
card of millionaire entries such as the Demo- 
crats have as candidates for President. The 
only average American they offer in their 
whole stable is my old friend, Estes Kr- 
FAUVER. They push him around, and kick 
him around, and build him up till he gets 
close, and then tear him down at their con- 
ventions because he doesn’t have a hundred 
million dollars. It’s about time you and I 
began answering these slanders when they 
call us the party of the privileged, the party 
of the rich. I don’t know who's going to 
be the, Republican candidate for President, 
but I’m pretty sure he’s going to be some- 
body who’s built himself up in the American 
way. A fellow who’s got an American back- 
ground of hard work and of having achieved 
success by his own efforts—a man whose sole 
claim to prominence is not the fact that his 
father had a few hundred million dollars. 
I submit that you and I have a responsibility 
to compare our Republican team with these 
solid gold Cadillac candidates that the other 
side is bringing up. 

So I say in conclusion, its wonderful to be 
a Republican. What a record. What a 
background. What a present series of 
achievements we're able to produce. And 
what fine, wonderful candidates available to 
us. We invite comparison. We challenge 
the other party to look at the records and 
compare them. And if we will just get 
smart enough to use arithmetic and compar- 
ison, and not iet ourselves be frightened 
away by the adjectives thrown at us by the 
other party, we'll bégin to recognize our re- 
sponsibilities and our opportunities, and 
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what it means to be a Republican. I’m con- 
vinced if we do that, we'll deserve to win. 
I am sure you can win in Kansas in 1958, 
because people will be proud to be Repub- 
licans. You'll have a loyalty to the party, 
which people should have, as they have a 
loyalty to their family, to their church, and 
to their God and their country. You should 
be loyal to your party. Let us invite in 
other people who want to loyally subscribe 
to these principles and concepts, and make 
them feel welcome as Republicans. In that 
way, we can win in 1958 and we can win in 
1960, because we shall deserve the victory 
which is ours. Good luck to our common 
cause. 





Self-Restraint in the Use of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
March 31 last Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
in a dissenting opinion concurred in by 
Justices Burton, Clark, and Harlan, 
made this encouraging gesture to those 
who believe in maintaining the constitu- 
tional division of powers among the ex- 
ecutive, the judicial and the legislative 
branches of the Government: 

Self-restraint is of the essence in the ob- 
servance of the judicial oath, for the Con- 
stitution has not authorized the Judges to 
sit in judgment on the wisdom of what 
Congress and the executive branch do, 


That same self-restraint applies, of 
course, to Members of Congress who 
have taken the same oath, and is just as 
vital to the perpetuity of a constitutional 
democracy, such as ours, as is self-re- 
straint on the part of the judiciary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial from the Rich- 
mond News Leader entitled “Self-Re- 
straint and the Court.” . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEeLF-RESTRAINT AND THE COURT 


On March 31, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down opinions in five 
cases. Two of these dealt with the law of 
criminal contempt; three dealth with the 
power of Congress to take away the citizen- 
ship of native-born Americans. 

Two points stand out.’ The first goes to 
the division on the Court itself.. The sec- 
ond goes to the woeful inconsistency of the 
justices, and especially of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, in their views of the Court’s respon- 
sibility. 

With these opinions, the critical division 
within the Court becomes apparent for all 
the world to see. . That amiable spirit of 
unanimity which Mr. Warren was able to 
induce when he first joined the Court in 
1953 has banished utterly. Members of the 
Court are now quarreling openly, publiciy, 
and they are not quarreling on matters of 


petty detail; they are quarreling on funda- — 
’ mentals. Plainly, the bloc led by Frankfurter 


and Harlan is disturbed and 
concerned at the Court’s tendency to upset 
long-established law and to act as a super- 
legislature. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter made this dispute 
eloquently clear in 3 of his opinions here. 


under review. In the day's first Case, the 
Court upheld the 3-year prison terms im. 
posed by a New York district judge upoq 
2 convicted Communists charged with crim. 


inal contempt. The crux of the issue restas 


in the defendants’ insistence that they 


entitled to jury trials. The Supreme Come. 


denied this. : 

Speaking for the 5-man majority, : 
Justice Harlan reviewed at great length 
law of criminal contempt. He concluded 
that “a long and unbroken line” of Supreme 
Court decisions had established beyond per. 
adventure that criminal contempts are not 
subject to jury trial as a matter of consti. 
tutional right. 
firmly rooted in our traditions.” 
for the Court to toss it aside. 

Frankfurter buttressed Harlan’s argument 
in a concurring opinion. * 

The first of the day’s nationalization cases 
found Mr. Justice Frankfurter again uphold- 
ing established precedent and again defend. 
ing the powers of Congress. Here the 
tions were whether Congress has the broad 
power to deprive any citizen of his citizen. 
ship; and, if so, whether an American na- 
tional’s action in voting in a foreign election 
is a réasonable ground on which to revoke 
it. . Frankfurter said the first question had 
been disposed of as far back as 1913, in 
Mackenzie v. Hare; the second question, he 
felt, was answered in the fact that Congres 
has power to regulate all foreign affairs: 
“To deny the power of Congress to enact the 
legislation challenged heré would be to dis- 
regard the constitutional allocation of gov 
ernmental functions that it is this Court's 
solemn duty to guard.” 

But the expression by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter that struck closest to the 
position came in his dissenting opinion in 
the case of a soldier, born in Ohio, whose 
citizenship had been revoked upon his con- 
viction for desertion. A majority of the 
Court, led by Warren, held that such pun 
ishment was cruel and unusual. They then 
voided a section of the Nationality Att. 
Frankfurter read his colleagues a lecture 
on judicial restraint: * ae 

All power is, in Madison’s phrase, “of an 
encroaching nature.” Judicial power is not 
immune against this human weakness, If 


It was not 


also must be on guard against encroaching. 
beyond its proper bounds, and not the les 


so since the only restraint upon it is self- 
restraint. , 


Rigorous observance of the difference be- 


tween limits of power and wise exercise of 


power—between questions of authority and 
questions of prudence—requires the most 
alert appreciation of this decisive but subtle 
relationship of two concepts that too easily 
coalesce. No less does it require a disci- 
plined will to adhere to the difference. It 
is not easy to stand aloof and allow want of 
wisdom to prevail, to disregard one’s own 


-strongly held view of what is wise in the 


conduct of affairs. But it is not the busi- 
ness of this Court to pronounce policy. 1 


must observe a fastidious regard for limita- 


tions on its own power, and this preclude 


the Court’s giving effect to its own notions 


of what is wise or politic. That seli- 
restraint is of the essence in the 0 ; 
of the judicial oath, for the Constitution 
has not authorized the judgés to sit in judg- 
ment om the wisdom of what Congress 
the executive branch do. B 
And amazingly enough, Justices Burton, 
Clark, and Harlan joined in that expression 
by Frankfurter. 
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schoo! decisions precisely what they de- 

in the paragraphs quoted above? 
In the school cases, the Supreme Court did 
pronounce policy. ‘The judges did, in fact, 
give effect to their own notions of what is 
wise or politic. Abandoning all self-restraint, 
did indeed sit in Judgment on the wis- 
dom of what the States had agreed to in 
1968. Beginning in °1870, a host of judges 
pad launched a long unbroken line of 
asserting that the States had not 
hibited by the 14th amendment 
from operating separate schools, but this 
mass of precedent did not matter to’ the 
Court on May 17, 1954. What price con- 

cy? And what price self-restraint? 
The South may draw some faint, feeble 
from the pronouncements that split 
High Court on March 31. If 4 or 5 mem- 
pers of the Court have begun to think some 
hard thoughts on the Court’s abuse of power, 
they may yet reconsider their flagrant usur- 
nm of authority in the school cases and 
seek to undo the monstrous damage they 

have done. 





Centennial of Oregon Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
1959 will mark the 100th anniversary of 
the admission of Oregon to the Union. 
Asa part of the preparation for our cen- 
tennial celebration, which 8 million peo- 
ple from the 48 States will enjoy, a spe- 
cial supplement to the New York Times 
of April 6, 1958, entitled “Oregon Wel- 
comes Tourists and Industry,” was pre- 
pared by the Oregon State Department 
of Planhing and Development. Realizing 
how fortunate they are to live in a State 
sorichly endowed with nature’s blessings, 
the people of Oregon want their neigh- 
bors across our land to visit their cen- 

, tennial celebration and to share their 
zest for life in a land for “real” living. 

The New York Times supplement in- 
troduces its reader not only to a vacation 
land abundant with streams, mountains, 
and forests, but also to a land of oppor- 
tunity. A rich agricultural economy, 
with rural families enjoying comfortable 
and dependable lives and incomes, and 
a timber crop of 30 million acres which, 
by the way, makes Oregon first in the 
Nation in the production of timber, pro- 
vide stable foundations for rapidly ex- 
panding manufacturing. “A population 
Which has increased 40. percent since 
1940, and the present and potential 
Sources for inexpensive power have 
drawn the attention of America’s lead- 
ing industrial lists. 

. Yet nature’s gifts have not implanted 
® spirit of smug satisfaction in the peo- 
Ple of my State, but instead have 
them with the necessary spirit 

to be a part of an expanding area of our 
Illustrating this is our supple- 

Ment, which indicates the unique at- 
Mosphere of cooperation which exists be- 
tween the State of Oregon and business, 
, and labor. Combining their 


_ ‘Portunities and vocational attractions 


ps 


~~ 
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of the State of Oregon, they have pro- 
duced an informative advertising sec- 
tion which is a real credit to the State of 
Oregon. Recognizing the need, for a 
healthy industrial climate, labor leader- 
ship took an active part in establishing 
the Oregon Development and Planning 
Department and is presently represented 
on the department’s advisory council. 

Just as labor and industry are able to 
cooperate in the promotion of Oregon, 
trade unions also have made a record in 
favorable relations with management 
which speaks for itself. In 1956, time 
lost from strike idle in Oregon was 
two one-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
total estimated work time as compared 
with a higher national average of twenty- 
nine one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

A message from the Governor of Ore- 
gon, Robert D. Holmes, introduces the 
special New York Times section, which I 
feel will be of particular interest to my 
colleagues with whom I hope to share our 
scenic attractions during the Oregon 
centennial celebration. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that Governor 
Holmes’ invitation on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Oregon be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
list of the public-spirited advertisers 
who have made the Oregon rotogravure 
section possible, and who share my faith 
in our State, be printed in the ReEcorp. 
It is significant that these advertisers 
inelude not only leading private indus- 
tries and business, but also the Oregon 
State Labor Council of the AFL-CIO, as 
well as many chambers of commerce and 
port commissions. 

There being no ‘objection, the invita- 
tion and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A century ago, Americans with pioneer 
imagination and courage turned their eyes 
and their wagon wheels toward the Oregon 
country. There they found a land of great 
resource: Rich soil for their plowshares, 
giant timber for their saws, abundant water- 
power for their mills, scenic beauty for their 
souls. 

Today, on the eve of Oregon’s 100th anni- 
versary as a State, men with the same imag- 
ination and courage are again turning their 
eyes toward the great Northwest. The great 
resources still remain; the soil enriched by 
new agricultural processes, great stand of 
timber for the leading industry, pure water 
for power and processing, scenery and recre- 
ational facilities to contribute to the inner 
spirits of a happy and energetic people. 

This describes a majestic section of our 
great Nation * * * an area won by the 
vision of men like Thomas Jefferson, Lewis 
and Clark, and all the venturers who rolled 
over the Oregon Trail in wagon trains, or 
braved the long sea voyage “round the Horn.” 
In the years that followed new pioneers in 
trains and automobiles took the trail to Ore- 
gon with the same spirit. , 

In recent. months we have seen a rebirth 
of the bold, pioneer spirit and energy here 
in Oregon. In these months we have 
watched the mighty Columbia's first surge 
over newly completed dams; we have stood 
on the rim of the dramatic canyon of the 
Snake and realized its great potential of 
waterpower and storage; we have watched 
harvesters sweep through fields of wheat 
and in the Umatilla country, and 
watched the fruit harvests in our green, 
clean valleys; we have watched the giant fir 
trees on their way to the mills to become 
lumber and plywood; and we saw the begin- 
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nings of new plants for processing*uranium, 
lime, zirconium, woodpulp, electroqnic de- 
vices, frozen foods, and aluminum. 

Oregonians realize that it takes pioneer- 
ing yet to give greater education to its re- 
source of people, to protect and preserve Its 
resources of power and timber and mineral 
and scenery, and to pass new laws extending 
the rights of all men. Oregonians realize as 
well the advantages of labor and manage- 
ment working in friendly cooperation; the 
advantages of a shared prosperity and the 
reasonable hope for better things to come; 
the advantages of hundreds of miles of pub- 
lic beaches, of millions of acres of public- 
owned recreation areas, of accessible fishing 
streams and hunting grounds; the advan- 
tages of leadership in literacy and the ad- 
vantages of unsegregated schools and busses 
and homes. 

These are some of our assets. We face the 
happy prospects of sharing them in the 


‘years to come, and of having them multiply 


like the loaves and the fishes to feed the 
multitudes. This is our invitation to share 
them with you. 
ROBERT O. HOLMES, 
Governor of Oregon. 

(Blitz-Weinhard Co.,. California Oregon 
Power Co., Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., Coos County Chamber of Com- 
merce, First National Bank of Portland, Har- 
vey Aluminum Co., Jantzen, Inc., Lane 
County, Oreg.; Chamber of Commerce, Meier 
& Frank Co., Multnomah County, State of 
Oregon, Oregon State Labor Council, AFL—- 
CIO, Pacfic Power & Light, Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Port of Portland, Port of St. Helens, Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, City of Port- 
land, Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland 
General Electric Co. Southern Pacific; 
United States National Bank of Portland, 
White Stag Manufacturing Co.) 





Postal Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, two more newspapers in 
South Carolina have come out with edi- 
torials supporting my position regardinz 
postal rate -increases and have highly 
criticized the Postmaster General for his 
attempts to tie the 5-cent stamp and new 
post-office buildings together. 

The Orangeburg Times and Democrat, 
in an editorial entitled “Summerfield’s 
Curve,” calls the Postmaster General's 
hand for his attempt to buy off support 
for a 5-cent stamp with empty promises 
of new post-office buildings. 

The Orangeburg newspaper says in 
forceful terms that Mr. Summerfield has 
thrown Congress a curve and in an expert 
manner has brought to light the under- 
lying fact. that the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the postal service is a service 
and is not a business. 

The Times and Democrat also brings 
out the extravagance of our overseas 
propaganda and giveaway programs and 
states that if we can afford these pro- 
grams for foreign countries then “we 
can certai afford to provide taxpaying 
citizens with low-cost mailing of news- 


papers, news magazines, and books.” 
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I agree thoroughly with the Orange- 
burg Times and Democrat and ask that 
its editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for the benefit of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House. 

In an editorial entitled “Lure May Have 
Failed,” the State points out that Mr. 
Summerfield’s proposal is simply a “rob 
Peter to pay Paul” scheme and should be 
junked. 

The State appropriately labels Mr. 
Summerfield’s proposal as being “‘simply 
another form of indirect taxation” and 
concludes its criticism of the Postmaster 
General by saying “Americans have 
never been particularly fond of stamp 
taxes.” A stamp tax is just what Mr. 
Summerfield has proposed. 

I ask that the editorials be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. Iam happy 
to say that practically all the leading 
newspapers in South Carolina have seen 
through Mr. Summerfield’s trap and sup- 
port me in this matter. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Orangeburg Times and Democrat 
of April 10, 1958] 
SUMMERFIELD’S CURVE 


Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
has thrown a curve at the United States 
public. Summerfield recently announced 
that if Congress voted a 5-cent postage rate 
for first-class mail (out-of-town_mail), the 
prospect for new post offices in more than 
300 cities in the United States would be 
very good. j 

In brief, Summerfield was attempting to 
stir sentiment in these communities, and 
create enthusiasm among citizens in gen- 
eral, for the 5-cent stamp. 

We agree with Senate Post Office Commit- 
tee Chairman OLIN JOHNSTON, Democrat, 
of South Carolina, who replied immediately 
that construction of any post office or any 
Federal building has no connection with 
the 5-cent stamp. That is true because all 
the money taken in by the post office goes 
into the general Government Treasury. Add 
to that the fact that every penny spent by 
the Post Office Department must be appro- 
priated by Congress, and you can readily 
see JOHNSTON’s position. 

Chairman JOHNSTON does not favor the 
5-cent first-class stamp, nor do we. It is 
not because we oppose the 5-cent first-class 
stamp that we are critical of Summerfield’s 
promotion, or propaganda campaign. Such 
a campaign on the part of a Cabinet officer 
is certainly a highly questionable approach 
to the situation. 

If every Cabinet officer adopted the pro- 
cedure of promising the public plums in the 
form of public construction, and new build- 
ings, in an effort to build up pressure on 
Congress to vote more money for his depart- 
ment, then the results would certainly be 
undesirable. As we see it, Congress has the 
responsibility to decide on the expenditures 
of the Post Office Department, and while the 
Postmaster General may disagree with Con- 
gress, and while he may testify to anything 
he wishes, we do not think it is exactly 
cricket for him to conduct a public appropri- 
ations campaign of his own. 

We are as much in favor of new post offices 
as anyone else. The basic question of 
whether the Post Office Department should 
be a profit-making department, should pay 
its own way, or should be subsidized, is the 
real question involved. As long’ as we are 
going to have postal rates which enable the 
great majority of Americans to receive books 
and newspapers at a very low rate, then we 
think the post office must expect a deficit 
and Congress must expect to appropriate 
funds for that purpose. However, we do not 
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think that these special rates should neces- 
sarily apply to entertainment magazines. 

News magazines, newspape?s, and all books 
(which can hardly be accurately classified) 
haye, and should, enjoy preferential mailing 
privileges. They disseminate news, educa- 
tion, and information, and produce a better 
informed electorate, and therefore a better 
government. 

As long as we are appropriating money to 
send flute players and jazz bands over the 
world, for the benefit of this country, we can 
certainly afford to provide tax-paying citizens 
with low-cost mailing of newspapers, news 
magazines, and books, even if a deficit is 
incurred. 





[From the State, Columbia, 8. C., of 
April 14, 1958] 
Lure May Have FAaILep 


By attempting to induce Congressmen to 
vote for the 5-cent letter rate by posing the 
possibility of 365 new post office buildings, 
Postmaster General Summerfield may have 
killed the bill. 

Its future was uncertain at best, but the 
only sound argument for such a proposal 
was that the post office has been operating 
at asizable deficit. If the increased postage 
rates are merely to rob Peter to pay Paul, 
then the 5-cent letter measure should be 
sent back to the source—with a 3-cent 
stamp. 

Five-cent stamps on letters may be desir- 
able from one point of view, but it might 
not bring in any more revenue. There is 
such a thing as pricing a product or service 
out of the market—which is one explana- 
tion for some developments in the present 
so-called recession. 

Actually, the Post Office Department can- 
not live up te the trade suggested by Mr. 
Summerfield. Cofigress appropriates the 
money for operation of the post offices, and 
would have to authorize construction of the 
new post office buildings. 

However, if construction of new buildings 
is dependent on the jump in letter rates, 
then the 5-cent stamp act will become 
simply another form of indirect taxation. 
Americans have never been particularly fond 
of stamp taxes. 





Lawmaking Isn’t the Supreme Court’s Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I take 
pleasure in asking unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorD an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 
LAWMAKING IsN’T THE SUPREME CoURT’s Jos 

Senator HENNINGs, of Missouri, was doubt- 
less right in feeling that Congress ought to 
do a lot of thinking before adopting anything 
like-Senator WILLIAM JENNER’s bill to restrict 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over 


certain selected matters. However, it ought» 


mot to require too much study to convince 
Congress that some action is necessary if it 
is to retain its position as a supposedly equal 
partner in our tripartite Federal The 
reason why congressional action to curb the 
Court is even mentioned is that the Court 


.is setting itself up as a sort of third legisla- 


tive chamber, and, as such, has felt free 
~y 


Ar 


to impose its ideas upon the other branches. 
of the Government. ee 

Judge Learned Hand, formerly. of », 
United States court of appeals, in hig recs 
lectures at Harvard, declared that ' 
do need a third chamber is should apy 
for what it is, and nota the interpreter. 
of inscrutable principles.” He addeq that. 
for him “it would be most irksome to be 
ruled by a bevy of platonic guardians, even 
if I knew how to select them, which I gg. 


suredly do not. If they were in I 
should miss the stimul of living ina 
society where I have, at least th : 


some part in the direction of public » 


The platonic guardians have atte: to 
tell a committee of Congress how it 
not interrogate a witness, a ruling which 
has seriously hampered necessary investi. 
gatory procedure. They have decreed that 
a State may not pass a law to deal with 
subversives because the Federal Gov: 
is presumed to have a monopoly in the field, 
According to them, a State must admit tj 
the practice of law an applicant who refuses. 
to tell the bar examiners whether or not 
he is or has been a member of a Communist 
conspiracy. ~ And they have turned Joos. 
convicted Reds on narrow technical 

Surely the legislature is bound to cop. 
sider how to restore balance to the Federal 
system of checks and balances. For, ag 
Abraham Lincoln warned in his first ina. 
gural address, “if the policy of the Goy- 
ernment upon vital questions affecting the 
whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court * * * the 
people will have ceased to be their own 
rulers.” ; 

To limit the Court’s jurisdiction may not 
be the way to restore Congress to its right 
ful and constitutional authority, but there 
can be no doubt of the right of Congres 
to do so if it pleases. The late Justice Owen 
Roberts many years ago raised the question: 
“What is there to prevent Congress taking 
away, bit by bit,.all the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States? I can see nothing * * * in viewof 
the language of the third article of the 
Constitution.” wae 

The third article of the Constitution de- 
fines the jurisdiction of the Court, both 
original and appellate, and adds this very 
important qualification: “With such ekeep- 
tions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make.” If any branch of 
the Government yearns for the role of pla- 
tonic guardian, the Constitution says # 
should be Congress. iy 

This is a constitutional question ! 
should—but probably won’t—be e 
without reference to one’s feelings abou 
investigations or civil rights. Judge Hand 
hesitates to prescribe a remedy for the t& 
ble. He rightly dreads the confusion 
would arise if a@ final decision on the con 
stitutionality of statutes could not be 
by anybody. But the learned judge, 
might well be on the Higher Court 
plainly regards the errors of lawmakers | 
of the people as less menacing than the 








of judicial dictatorship, however benign. 0 





should we all.” a 























Foreign Language Training in the 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED § 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. — Mr. President, the Pre 
ident, in his January 27 educ 
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to the Congress, rightly stressed 
the importance of knowledge of foreign 
janguages in the fight of our free world 
jeadership responsibilities and to our 
national security and noted a deficiency 
in the knowledge of languages, particu- 
those of the emerging nations in 
asia, Africa, and the Near East. It has 
‘often been stated that American service- 
and their families abroad are our 
’s best ambassadors; it is need- 
less to add that these men and women 
can be better ambassadors if they are 
fuent in the language of the people to 
whom they are addressing our Nation’s 
message of friendship and freedom. In 
to a recent inquiry which I 
the Department of Defense has 
advised me of the language training op- 
portunities offered servicemen and their 
families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed-in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the letter on foreign lan- 
guage training available to the Armed 
Forces of the United States, which I 
think is extremeley important, because 
Ihelieve we have to come to the point 
where we should have a bilingual ap- 

in all our schools. We are world 
leaders. It is high time our young peo- 
ple began to speak foreign languages and 
tolearn them from the ground up, begin- 


ning in the lowest grades in primary ~ 


school, as is done in many countries 
abroad. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AssISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D, C., March 13,1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javirs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Javits: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 8, 1958, to the Séc- 
retary of Defense requesting information 
about language courses open to service per- 
sonnel and their families stationed abroad, 
and to the interim reply made by Brig. Gen. 
&. F. Giffin, Director, Office of Armed Forces 
Information and Education, dated January 
%, 1958. I am now in a position to offer a 
definitive reply to your query. 

While there is variation from service to 
service and among different commands of 
each service in the language opportunities 
available, there are nevertheless generaliza- 
tions which can be safely made about these 
opportunities. The most important, I be- 
lieve, is that virtually every serviceman has 
foreign language instruction available in 
some form. In most cases, foreign language 
instruction is also available to his depend- 
ents if they are with him overseas. 

Foreign language courses are generally 
taught in group study classes conducted dur- 
ing off-duty time for military “personnel 
Overseas, and for pendents on a space- 
available basis. The language emphasized 
~ i that of the host country, but. other Jan- 
Guages are frequently available, too. The 
most often taught in Europe are 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Rus- 
sian. In the Far East, Korean, Chinese, and 


duty classes is mandatory in some commands. 
The United States Armed Forces Institute 
ae ) offers instruction by correspond-. 
(supplemented by phonograph records) 
languages. All military personnel are 


| tigible to take these courses. 


‘ctvitian college classee-—for example, by the 
Maryland in Europe and the 
s id East—on a tuition-fee basis. AssiStance 


,Eanguage courses are offered through 


[ 





he 
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in paying tuition is given to military per- 
sonnel. 

Foreign language courses are available to 
all high-school students and many elemen- 
tary school students in the dependents’ 
schools. In Europe, for example, 65 percent 
of all Air Force dependents in high school 
take Prench and German, and 35 percent of 
the elementary students take these courses. 
The languages most frequently offered are 
French, Spanish and German, in conform- 
ance with United States civilian educational 
policies. 

In only one instance has there been a 
reduction in language programs attributable 
to a lack of funds. Educational activities 
are financed from the operation and mainte- 
nance funds which are allotted to command- 
ers for the performance of their missions. 
Faced with a general reduction of such funds 
last year, the commander of the United States 
Air Force in Europe elected to curtail certain 
programs, which in the language field con- 
sisted of a 30-hour mandatory language pro- 
gram for military personnel and mandatory 
instruction for pupils in the dependents’ 
schools. At the same time, greater tuition 
assistance was continued ‘for members of 
that command taking college courses than in 
other commands. . This reduction did not re- 
sult in denying language instruction to any- 
one who wanted it. ‘ 

All of the Armed Forces recognize the 
importance of instruction in foreign \lan- 
guages and place great emphasis upon it. 
Your interest in this worthwhile activity is 
indeed appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 





Grain Terminal Association Radio 
Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an unusually 
interesting report of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, St. Paul, 
Minn, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GTA Datty Rapio Rounpup or Aprit 10, 1958 

Many big city newspapers and magazines, 
when they are at a loss to explain inflation 
and high prices, try to lay the blame on 
farmers and agriculture. They are teeing 
off now on the jump that farm prices took 
in mid-March. ~That climb was 4 percent, 
and now farmers are receiving 87 percent of 
parity, mainly because of a temporary live- 
stock shortage and freezes in fruit and vege- 
table areas. That compares with 100 percent 
of parity that farmers were getting when the 
present administration moved to Washington 
in late 1952. 

Some publications have gone so far as 
blaming the business recession on food prices. 


i 
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But here’s an example of what we mean. 
Newsweek magazine, in its latest issue, com- 
ments that “Never before in United States 
history’ has the American family spent so 
much of its income for food.” And we might 
add that never before has the American 
farmer received-a smaller share of what the 
consumer spends. The United States food 
bill is about $75 billion a year, and farm net 
income is only about $12 billion. Who gets 
the other $63 billion? Newsweek says the 
American family now spends 26 percent of its _ 
income for food, compared with 25 percent 
@ month ago. This 1 percent difference, it 
claims, costs consumers more than $3 billion 
a year—money no longer available for clothes, 
cars, and refrigerators. 

Here’s another word-for-word quote from 
Newsweek: “As the harassed United States 
housewife saw it, the family couldn’t go 
without food, whatever it cost, but they 
could cut down on other things. Many ex- 
perts saw the record high food prices as a 
big factor in the recession.” 

Is there merit in this argument? Perhaps 
@ little—but not very much. The fact is 
that consumers want luxury on their dinner 
tables, and as long as they are willing to pay 
for it, they'll get it. Pretty packages cost 
money, and supermarket shelves are lined 
with expensive pretty packages full of the 
same old basic foods that are low priced 
when they leave the farm. Heat-and-serve 
goodies, up to and including the entire meals, 
are outright luxuries, yet consumers are gob- 
bling them up at luxury prices. 

But this is the new way of life—the push- 
button and can-opener age, and we don’t 
think it is going to change short of a brutal 
depression that forces people to eat crusts 
where they wsed to eat cake. Not a one of 
us truly wants that to happen. ,Here are 
two facts all consumers ought to consider: 

No. 1: Food prices have not climbed as 
rapidly as other prices. The official United 
States consumer price charts show food prices 
going up far slower than rents and trans- 
portation and medical care and personal 
services—to name a few. 

No. 2: Farmers are still getting low prices 
for most of their products, despite recent 
price rises in meats and fruits and vegeta- 
bles. President Eisenhower himself recently 
said that farmers have outpaced all other 
industries in efficiency of production. Retail 
food price increases are rightly laid at the 
doors of processors, handlers, and distrib- 
utors, and that is where more efficiency is 
needed. 

These are some facts that newspapers and 
magazines all over the Nation should be 
pointing out to consumers, instead of blindly 
directing the finger of blame at farmers. 
The thousands of grain farmers who make 
this program possible thank you for listen- 
ing to GTA, the co-op way. 





Ireland and the Hospitality of the 
Irish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr: BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
cently one of New Hampshire’s outstand- 
ing reporters, Mr. James P. Lynch, of 
the Exeter News Letter, traveled to Great 
Britain and Europe to cover some of the 
overseas activities of our Strategic Air 
Command, 
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While on this trip, he had the oppor- 
tunity to visit in Ireland and to learn 
something of the attitude of the people 
of Ireland toward our country and its 
representatives stationed there. Re- 
turning, he wrote a column covering these 
impressions, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

I hepe that each Member of the Sen- 
ate will take the time to read this fine 
article, for Mr. Lynch has recorded the 
results of his rather searching inquiries 
of the Irish people toward our present 
Ambassador, Scott McLeod. 

All of us will recall, I am sure, the ex- 
tended and penetrating interrogation of 
Scott McLeod by some members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
when he was nominated by the White 
House. We can remember, too, the 
lengthy debate when his nomination was 
before the Senate. I considered # a 
privilege then to endorse him for this 
important post, and Iam happy to report 
today that my confidence in him and that 
of the majority of the Members of the 
United States Senate was well placed. 

Ambassador McLeod is representing 
the United States in Ireland with distinc- 
tion. His selection was indeed a wise 
one and it has brought great credit to 
this administration and the Department 
of State. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Down IN OvR CORNER 

(By James P. Lynch) 
_ You’re never a stranger in Ireland. For 
regardless of how far away from home you 
are the people of that nation make you 
feel as if you belong in the Emerald Isle. 
No matter what your nationality, creed, or 
color, in Ireland you are always welcomed 
as a friend. 

Perhaps this explains why people all over 
the world will be celebrating St. Patrick’s 
Day next week. The good will and good 
nature-of these people have,spread every- 
where and the world has been made richer 
in a moral sense by this contribution. 

Talk to an Irishman this weekend and he 
is sympathetic. He will tell you there are 
only two kinds of people. Those who are 
Irish, and those who wish they were Irish. 

With a twinkle in his eye he will proceed 
to trace your ancestors back to some beau- 
tiful county of Erin and, by heavens, he will 
try to assure you heisright. This unsolicited 
contribution is made not to convince him- 
self but rather to save you from disappoint- 
ment. 

UNTOUCHED BEAUTY 

The greatness of the Irish people has spread 
throughout the world but the beauty of the 
nation is confined within Ireland itself. Its 
manmade structures cannot compare with 
those in many other countries but Ireland 
stands out in glamour with its richly carved 
mountains and lakes. These God-given pos- 
sessions never lose their splendor regardless 
of the hardships suffered down through the 
centuries by the people of this nation. 

The grass of the land of St. Patrick goes 
unchallenged in its claim of green radiance 
even during the cold winter months, No 
artist can depict the brilliancy of this natu- 
ral beauty. 

All this is matched by the good nature of 
* the people of that country. If ever a nation 


was deserving of the title, “A Land of Phié- - 


losophers,” then Ireland is the claimant. 
GREAT HOSPITALITY 


The hospitality of the people is immeas- 
urable, Willingness to ‘be helpful is not 


e 
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an effort but a desire. They feel proud that 
you came to visit them and they want you 
to enjoy your stay. » 

Perhaps you never met these people be- 
fore. That doesn’t matter for no one is a 
stranger in Ireland. 

We sensed this friendship as soon as our 
plane was in the sky. It was an Aer Lingus 
Viscount. Within a few minutes—we were 
served a light meal by one of the three col- 
leens who are serving as stewardesses. The 
passengers began to talk about Ireland. 
Many of them had only been in London for 
a few weeks, others had been away for a 
long period. 

At the air terminal, Paddy Keays turned 
out to be a self-appointed guide. Paddy 
was in his fifties but he ran around the 
place like a track star. He was more than 
helpful. His yarns sounded rather fantastic 
and when we started to ask questions he 
began to tell us more. You could listen all 
night to Paddy and enjoy every moment for 
he is a true Irishman who wants everyone 
to feel at home. 

Like many more, Paddy has great respect 
for the United States. Paddy did his utmost 
to try and convince us that President Eisen- 
hower’s ancestors came from Ireland but we 
refused to accept that tale. 


SCOTTY’S IRISH 


Paddy didn’t argue, instead he admitted 
that he got the names upset. It was the 
ambassador to Ireland who was Irish. Paddy 
by now had a real gleam in his eye but we 
weren’t accepting these shenanigans-for we 
happened to know something about Scott 
McLeod. 

Even Scotty would have appreciated hear- 
ing about his “Irish” ancestors from these 
people who admire him so much. Indeed, 
much of Ambassador McLeod’s success in the 
Emerald Isle can be attfibuted to the great 
faith the people of that nation have for the 
former aid to Senator STYLES BRIDGES. 

People of Ireland pray and they pray fer- 
vently. Scott McLeod can be certain they 
pray for him too for America can be proud 
of the lasting impression Scotty has made 
on the people of Erin. 


ADMIRED BY ALL 


The name Scott McLeod is not limited to 
certain circles within the great capital city 
of Dublin. Throughout Ireland Scotty Mc- 
Leod is admired and respected by all the 
people. 

On the way down from Dublin to Cork we 
talked to some Irishmen on the train about 
Ireland and the people. Many of them were 
interested in the United States. All of them 
praised the Ambassador. 

When Scott McLeod was first mentioned as 
the possible ambassador there was some op- 
position, but fortunately .Scotty won the 
appointment. Fortunately, too, for this Na- 
tion as he instilled a friendly feeling be- 
tween both countries. 

Scott McLeod was not a stranger to Ire- 
land for the people of that nation were well 
aware of Scotty’s continuous fight for justice. 
They knew of his respect for the late Senator 
Joe McCarthy. 


VIGOROUS LEADERSHIP 


The Ambassador's background reflects the 
qualities of leadership. The people of Ire- 
land do not know of his contribution to- 
ward the creation of Pease Air Force Base. 
During the early days of planning Scott was 
administrative assistant to Senator STYLEs 
Bripces and fought hard with his former boss 
to secure this installation for New Hamp- 
shire. 

Frequently the Ambassador is called upon 
to address leading organizations in Ireland. 
The impression he makes is lasting. 

At dinner in Dublin's leading hotel we 
were discussing world conditions with an 
Irishman who has traveled extensively. He 
mentioned several politicial figures 
throughout the world. He felt the United 
States was extremely fortunate in having 


many capable leaders includ Ambassador S 
McLeod. we aoe 


Those who can’t claim Irish blood, ¢ 
though it may be centuries away, 
tolerant this week, and perhaps not envio, 
for they will share in the spirit of St. Pat. 
rick’s Day. La 

Undoubtedly they would be s 
tolerant if they were able to visit that eo 
try and see how the people of Ireland 
those from ‘the United States. For in Ire. | 
land you are no stranger. '\ 

And if you stay long they Will 
you that your family tree started in Ireland, 
They are rather convincing, although they 
didn’t have any trouble here. 
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New Post Offices To Fight Slump , 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS es 


Hon, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “New Post Offices To Fight Slump,” 
written by Gould Lincoln and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of April 
15, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

New Post Orrices To Ficut Stump / 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

In the midst of debate over tax reductions 
and big Federal spending for various kinds 
of public works, the Post Office Department, 
under its so-called leasing program, is ¢on- 
tinuing to make jobs for many industries 
and manufacturers, particularly the build- 
ing and related industries, when jobs are 
needed to fight the economic recession. The 
leasing program, in operation now for five 
years; derives from the Lease-Purchase Att, 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
reported last week that 918 new post office 
buildings have already been started or will 
be under construction by fall, costing a 
estimated $49,245,000. The program bs 
been used to provide nearly 2,200 new postal 
buildings. it is also the basis of President 
Eisenhower’s recently proposed $2 billion 
post office construction program—with $15 
billion provided by privaté investors. It is 
the kind of building program which will not 
require great sums of money raised by taxi- — 
tion. It is also the kind of program 
will pay off in better service to thé public, 

Thirteen of the new buildings to be col 
structed, costing $9,100,000, will be 


by the Government, w will pay for the 
over a period of years, a private citizen 
pays for a home under the Federal housing — 


regulations. The 905 other postal structures 
will be built by private investors 
to the department’s specifications and le 
by the Government for a period of 
These leased buildings are uniformly 
in. size, serving many communities. 42° 
funds needed to equip these buildings a 
ready are available in appropriations # — 
thorized for the department by Congress. 
BETTER SERVICE TO RESULT aes 
, The value of the building and leasiz 
grams of the Department will be fc 
greatly improved postal service, Mr. 
merfield insists. “These 905 new | 
Office buildings,” he said, “represent 
10 percent of the Department's need f 
facilities. The big bottlenecks to f ; 
service is in the larger pogt offices 
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js still sorted and distributed by essentially 
same slow and costly hand methods used 

Ben Franklin’s day.” 

Obviously, if the President’s new proposal 
for @ $2 billion lease-purchase program goes 
through, it would serve the twofold purpose 
of stimulating private industry and provid- 
ing t improvements in the handling of 

public’s mail. Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield has pointed to the benefits which 
will derive under the present program. 
Much, he says, is bound up in the fate of 
the postal rate bill, now pending before 
and expected to pass during the 
present session. If it goes through without 
amendment, the extra 1 cent of the proposed 
temporary 5-cent rate for out-of-town let- 
ters will provide $175 million a year for a 3- 
period to buy new equipment for thou- 
sands of badly needed new post office build- 
ings and for modernizing presently occupied 
Federal buildings. Other rate increases 
carried in the bill—the increase from 3 cents 
to 4 cents on letter mail, and an approxi- 
mate increase of 50 percent on second-class 
mail (magazines and newspapers) and third- 
class mail (advertising circulars) will bring 
in about $525 million a year. This will be 
used to reduce the current huge postal def- 
icit, which now exceeds $2 million each work- 
ing day. 
PLACES TO GET BUILDINGS 

Among the 13 new.post offices which the 
Government will obtain under the Lease- 
Purchase Act are buildings to be erected 
in Denver, Colo.; Newark, N. J.; Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.; and Scranton, Pa. Bids for these 


‘ buildings are now being solicited. The 905 


buildings which will be constructed under 
the Department’s leasing program are scat- 
tered through the States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories. The District 
of Columbia buildings will be for the Con- 
necticut Avenue station and the Benning 
station. North Dakota, among the States, 
will get 5 of these new buildings, estimated 
to cost $105,000—at Fessenden, Grand Forks 
(University Station), Parshall, Rola, and 
Walhalla. Another example is Ohio, which 
will get 41 of these new buildings, to cost 
$1,778,000. New branch stations -will be con- 
structed in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Day- 
ton. A third State, Massachusetts, also gets 
41 buildings, including 8 in the Boston area, 


estimated to cost $1,820,000. 


Not only does the post-office program pro- 
vide jobs without an immediate great outlay 
of capital by the Federal Government, but 
it aids local communities, pays local real- 
estate taxes on new buildings, and gives in- 
vestors safe opportunities. Also, it helps to 
keep the mail service in step with the rapid 
growth of the country. . 





Exploring the Secrets of the Universe— 
The New Astronomic Telescope at the 
University of Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, as a 
Member of the Special Senate Commit- 
We on Space and. Astronalitics I have, 

, been especially deeply inter- 

tsted in American scientific leadership 
exploring the mysteries of the sky, 
worlds beyond the reach of our 

Most high-powered telescopes. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


used to be thought of as 
an interesting scientific hobby; but no 
more than that. Today:the astronomer, 
like the physicist with whom he works, 
especially in the person of the asfro- 
physicist, has become a key man ir 
America’s defenses—yes, in America’s 
very survival. 

It is important, therefore, that there 
come from the universities of the land 
increasing numbers of scientists who 
are skilled in unraveling the secrets far 
beyond the Milky Way, invisible to the 
naked eye. Accordingly, I am most 
pleased that there will soon be in oper- 
ation, at the University of Wisconsin, a 
new telescope which will gather over 
20,000 times as much light as the un- 
aided eye. 

I may recall, incidentally, that one of 
the most memorable experiences in my 
lifetime was a visit to Mount Palomar, 
in your State of California, Mr. Vice 
President, where I had the privilege of 
gazing at the mammoth 200-inch tele- 
scope which has played so prominent a 
part in new discoveries in the cosmos. 

It is essential that there be an in- 
tensified effort to advance American 
astronomy. 

It is essential that every possible en- 
couragement be given to the scientists 
in the various observatories and labora- 
tories, the masters of the telescope, the 
camera, and the spectograph, and all of 
the other optical and related instru- 
ments, who will provide indispensable 
information toward that day in the not- 
too-distant future when a manned mis- 
sile will head for the moon, and possibly 
beyond. 

From the astronomers of this land, 
and from their professional associates in 
related skills; we need the most expert 
suggestions on ways and means by which 
the legislative and exectitive branches 
can give them the tools and the impetus 
to meet the challenges which are theirs. 

Of this we can- be certain: The 
U. S. S. R. will spare no effort in its race 
to reach the moon. But man will not 
reach the moon until man knows far 
more than he now knows about cosmic 
rays, and a thousand other phenomena, 
which still pose so much of a problem. 

Toward the solution of this and other 
problems, I know that the Department 
of Astronomy, of the College of Letters 
and Scierite, of the University of Wis- 
consin, will play its role. . 

I congratulate Prof. Charles M. Huffer, 
Professor Emeritus Joel Stebbins, and 
Chairman Albert Whitford, and all those 
associated in the development of the new 
telescope at Pine Bluff, west of Madison, 
in my State. ; 

I ask unanimous ¢onsent that an arti- 
cle from the Sunday, March 9, issue of 
the Milwaukee Journal] be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASTRONOMERS AT UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
PREPARING New ASSAULT ON SKY MYSTERIES 
’ (By Harry S. Pease) 

Prine Biurr, Wis.—From the top of a rugged 
knob in this of country the glacier 
missed, University of Wisconsin astronomers 


will shortly begin a new assault on the mys- 
teries of the sky. 

Their tool will be a new, $200,000 telescope 
whose principal mirror is 36 inches across. 
It will enable them to study stars only a 
millionth as bright as the pole star. Its 
purpose is gathering light—over 20,000 times 
as much light as the unaided eye—but mag- 
nification is a byproduct. The moon’s image 
in this instrument would be as big as a 
saucer. 

By comparison with.such giants as the 200- 
inch telescope at Mount Palomar and the 
120-inch at Lick Observatory near San Fran- 
cisco, the new Wisconsin instrument at Pine 
Bluff, west of Madison in Dane County, is 
modest. But the special use to which it 
will be put will make it a highly significant 
research implement. 


HOW MUCH OF WHAT? 


The colors which form starlight can be 
fanned out into a rainbow by an instrument 
called a spectrograph. By examining the 
resulting bands of color, specialists can de- 
termine what materials are emitting energy 
from the star, what temperature they sus- 
tain, whether they are moving or rotating, 
and a variety of other basic informtaion. 

Such a spectograph, which weighs about 
300 pounds, is to be mounted on the Wis- 
consin telescope. Behind it—and this is the 
feature which makes the assembly a rarity— 
will be mounted electronic equipment to 
measure the brightness of narrow bands of 
color in the starlight. 

Where other methods have answered the 
question, “What’s up there?” the UW ma- 
chine will answer, “How much of what?” 
It will also supply new information about 
pairs and trios of stars which revolve as sys- 
tems, eclipsing one another at intervals. 


A MARVEL OF PRECISION 


The new telescope will carry forward a 
project which Prof. C. M. Huffer has pur- 
sued for years. He and his associates have 
been handicapped by limited equipment and 
by Madison’s growth, which has spread more 
and more smoke, haze, and light in the sky 
above Washburn observatory on the Madi- 
son campus. 

The old 16-inch telescope there had a 
pretty limited grasp of light, but with it the 
means of photoelectronic measurement were 
worked out. Much of the equipment will be 
moved from the old observatory to the new. 

The new instrument is a marvel of pre- 
cision. It weighs as much as a bulldozer, 
but has controls more delicate than those 
of a microscope. Its moving parts alone 
weigh as much as a station wagon, but are so 
finely balanced that a 1 pound weight will 
set the telescope turning. 

The electric motor which turns it to follow 
stars from rising to setting develops one- 
fiftieth of a horsepower, about one-third of 
the power needed for a sewing machine, 


FORTY INCHES ACROSS 


The main driving gear is 40 inchés in di- 
ameter, but its great teeth are polished so 
exactly that no set of three depart enough 
from perfection to total one ten-thousandth 
of an inch of error. 

The main mirror of the telescope is a 492- 
pound lump of glass polished to a shallow 
spherical curve. Its biggest irregularity is 
somewhat less than a millionth of an inch 
high. 

The optical system, known to astronomers 
as & Cassegrainian, folds light back and 
forth in an openwork cage to give the effect 
of a 40-foot-long instrument within a 10-foot 
length. Starlight strikes the main mirror’s 
aluminized surface, rebounds to an eliptical 
convex mirror at the skyward end of the 
telescope, and bounces again through an 
eight-inch hole in the main mirror to the 
observing point, 
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What can you see with the telescope? 
Well, if the bird watchers took it over, they 
could tell the difference between a sparrow 
and a robin at 100 miles. 





Senators Hit Criticism of High Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. . Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp e story by 
Willard Edwards, from the Chicago 
Tribune of April 10, 1958. 

This story deals with appendix IV of 
part 2 of the hearings on 8S. 2646, before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

This report was printed at the request 
of the organization, as is the usual prac- 
tice in committee hearings. It was 
printed as a separate appendix, because 
it contained a map, and to print it with 
the rest of the hearings would have 
meant delaying publication of the entire 
record. 

There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

SENaTORS Hit CriTicisM orf HicnH Court—RE- 

PORT CALLS TRIBUNAL RED INSTRUMENT 


(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, April 9—The Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee was torn by dissension today 
over the printing of a report attacking the 
Supreme Court a8 an instrument of Commu- 
nist global conquest. 

The attack on the High Court was issued 
as an appendix to hearings conducted by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on 
a bill by Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER (Repub- 
lican, of Indiana), to limit the Court's appel- 
late jurisdiction. 

An organization known as SPX Research 
Associates, composed of former military in- 
telligence officers who had contact with Rus- 
sian officers during World War II, sent the 
Court study to the subcommittee which was 
ordered by the Judiciary Committee to hold 
hearings on the Jenner bill. 

FORMER EDITOR HEADS GROUP 


Head of the organization is Thomas R. 
Hutton, an Air Force reserve colonel of Stan- 
wood, Wash., formerly an editor of the Bing- 
hamton, N, Y., Press. He said “SPX” stands 
for “Soviet principle 10th” which he de- 
scribed as a Soviet plan to break the 
enemy’s resistance without resort to war. 

“Since 1943, we've been documenting Rus- 
sia’s application of this principle,” he said. 
“Some of the Supreme Court report has 
been in preparation for 12 years. I sent it 
te Senator James O. EasTLanp (Democrat of 
Mississippi), chairman of the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, when we received no- 
tice of the hearings.” 

The report declared that “in the paralytic 
effect of its pro-Communist decisions on 
State and Federal agencies of internal secu- 
rity, the United States Supreme Court is the 
most colorful and potentially determinative 
instrument of the Communist global con- 
quest by paralysis.” 

CHARGE AID TO ENEMY 


The report also said that the Supreme 
Court's recent decisions “assumed a pattern 
of aid and comfort to the enemy.” 


oe 


- 
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journalism department of the Cater 









The ire of Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, 
Jr. (Democrat of Missouri), leading foe of the 
Jenner bill, was aroused when he learned 
that the “SPX” report had been printed as 
a separate document and attached to the 
volume of hearings as an appendix. 

“This separate printing highlights this 
one item of the hearings,” he said in a state- 
ment. “It would permit separate distribu- 
tion and might make possible the printing 
of a large number of copies which would give 
the impression that the Senate was placing 
its seal of approval on a.document which 
attempts to paint the Supreme court as a 
tool of communism.” 


SUGGEST MONEY PROBE 


HENNINGsS noted that the organization’s 
letter head states that it has offices in New 
York, Berlin, and Hong Kong. 

“Colonel Hutton says that it is not endowed 
and does not solicit funds but it must spend 
a considerable amount of money to have 
offices in three cities scattered around the 
world,” HENNINGS declared. “I think we 
should find out where the money comes 
from.” 

Subcommittee spokesman said the report 
was printed separately becjuse it came in 
at the last moment and could not be in- 
cluded in the main body of the hearings. 
The hearings contain a great volume of 
testimony and mtatempents for and against 
the Jenner bill. 

The Judiciary Committee is reported split 
down the middle on the Jenner measure, now 
substantially amended in a version offered 
by Senator JonHn M. Butter (Republican, 
Maryland). The storm over the SPX report 
indicates the intensity of feeling on the 
legislation. A vote is scheduled for April 21. 





The Tennessee Press Slogan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Editors of Many Lands Pass 
on TPA’s Slogan to Readers,” published 
in the Tennessee Press of April 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Evrrors oF MANY LANDS Pass on TPA’s 
SLOGAN TO READERS ‘ 

The Tennessee Press Association slogan. 
“What the people don’t know will hurt 
them,” is being translated throughout the 
world—but not without some trouble. 

In fact, according to an international news 
letter of the United States Information Serv- 
ice, the editor of a Spanish language pub- 
lication insists that as a means of clearing 
things up for the translator the slogan 
should first be written: 

“What the people do not know will hurt 
the. people.” 

In the language of the Spanish editor, 
Carlos Camins of Zamboanga’s “Del Sur,” 
the slogan would thus read, “Lo que gente 
no sabe, les danara.” 

In Korean, according to Han ki uk, of 
Radio Seoul, the slogan ‘is “Kuk min num, 
mo ru nun de so, hae rul, bat nun da.” 

The USIS news letter, National Confer- 
ence Weekly Newspaper Editors, is edited 
by Dr. Howard R. Long, whose foreign ad- 
dress is Taiwan. Mr. Long is head of the 


An 


Illinois but is on leave with the UV. 

“Am gripped by a growing Prec 
with the Tennessee Press Assoc 
gan * * *,” Dr.. Long ——'" “Tt 
enthusiasm shared by editors who 22° 


many languages.” 


He reported these other translations; 
In Tagalog, according to G. F. E 


* 


editor of the Zamboanga City 
the wording is “Ang makakasakit sa tag 


ang hindi nila, nalalaman.” 4 


H. P. Tseng, director of the Central. 
Agency of China, and Milton Shieh, 
lisher of the Hsin Sheng Pao, say this js 
the version in Mandarin: “Pu chih che, pu» 


an.’ 


In Pangasinan dialect, according to 
S. Estrada, editor of Pangasinan 
the slogan reads “Say Ag-Amtag Karaklan 


Panirapan.” 


Dr. Long also showed what the 
looks like in Korean and Mandarin charac. 
ters—but the printer of the Tennessee Press 
refused to try to copy them. 





Oregon Beef Candy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF. OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, Joe 
Bianco, agriculture editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian, tells a story of interest 
to my colleagues in the April 1, 1958, 


issue of that newspaper. 


It reports the 


ingenuity and enterprise of Mr. and Mrs, 
Ed Coles of Prineville, Oreg., in develop- 
ing the’delicious beef candy, boxes of 
which were recently presented to each 


Senate office. 


Mr. Coles, who is secretary-treasurer 
of the Oregon Cattlemen’s A 
and is devoted to his work, enlisted his 
wife’s able assistance to make wider use 
of the incomparable Oregon beef his 


members produce. 


This news story tells 


the details of their success in develop- 
ing a high-protein confection known as 


beef-sweet steaks. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


{From the Oregonian of April 1, 1958] 


RANCHER TURNS Driep BEEF TO SwEETs 45 
HicH PROTEIN SNACK FOR CHILDREN 


(By Joe Bianco) 
An idea, several old washing machines, 


some used car parts, a dilapidated oil heater — 
Oregon beef have been used 


and high choice 


to create a revolutionary product in the 


candy industry. 


The product is beef candy, developed bY 


Mr. and-Mrs. Ed Coles/ of Prineville. 
The candy doesn’t look like beef, smell 


like beef or taste like beef. 
honest-to-goodness candy flavor, said Cole. 


The difference between beef candy and 


other 


according to its manufacturets 


candy, 
is that it contains animal protein. 
SOLON MAKES TEST 


1 i cenabee iain eee 
sponsored the distribution of beef candy @ 


his colleagties in the Senate dining room. 
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It was also reported that the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps is interested in the candy 
and bas in fact made sorhe suggestions on 

ents and formulations for its im- 
ent. 

Cole said a search for new uses for beef 
led to the candy. be 

“as beef supplies are put on the market 
the beef is all consumed, but many times 
at a price that leaves the producer little 
if any return for the labor and capital he 
has mvested,” explained Cole. “Large sup- 

of beef that have been forced onto 

the market the past few years have caused 

economic distress to many cattle producers.” 
NEW MARKET SOUGHT 

Cole, who is secretary-treasurer of the 

n Cattlemen’s Association, said he set 

out to develop a new market for surplus beef. 

After months of study he decided that 
the only way to reduce the surplus was to 

e beef through dehydration. 

But then Cole was faced with the prob- 
Jem of what to do with dried (dehydrated) 
beef. At one time dried beef was used by 
explorers, hunters, trappers, and others who 
had to have concentrated foods, light in 
weight and which would keep. But, today, 
there is no longer a demand for such foods, 
he said. 

“So, we were right back where we started. 
It would be useless to dry beef unless there 
could be developed some new method of 
using it,” said Cole. 

CHILDREN LACK PROTEINS 


One day, while leafing through some ma- 
terial on foods, Cole said he read an article 
which revealed that teen-aged children to- 
day were undernourished from the stand- 
point that their diet lacked sufficient pro- 
teins. The children, he added, were reported 
eating an average of 15 to 20 pounds of 
candy per year. 

Why not make it convenient for children 
to get beef the same way they do candy— 
through a vending machine, thought Cole. 

“Well, the problem now was how to keep 
beef refrigerated in a vending machine,” 
added Cole. “We did not want to dry it, 
because children would not eat it. Then, we 
got the idea of mixing it with candy.” 

For weeks, the Coles worked in their 


_ Kitchen attempting to mix dried beef with 


Marshmallow. Result—horrible. 

Night after night, new and varied ideas 
and mixtures were tried in their kitchen—all 
horrible, he said. 

FIRM ACCEPTS CANDY 

Pinally, they tried mixing the dehydrated 
beef with chocolate. Success. ‘The product 
was introduced to the Brown & Haley Candy 
Manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash. It was 
accepted. 

Today, with a makeshift dehydrator made 
from old washing machines, used ‘car parts, 
and an oil heater, the Coles are drying beef 
for candy. The prepared beef is shipped to 
Tacoma, where it is made into candy. - 

In a year, the Coles have used more than: 
3 tons of beef and sold their product to 
stores in 22 States: 

Assisting in the promotion of beef candy 
is the auxiliary organization of the cattle- 
men's group, the Cow Belles. 

Plans to enlarge their Prineville opera- 


‘Hons are under way. 


Cole said they included new ideas, mod- 
€m equipment, but no old washing machines, 
Used car parts, or oil heaters. 
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Government Responsibility in the Current 
Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
seems to be a real difference of opinion 
between the two sides in the Senate, 
and between the majority in the Con- 
gress and the President of the United 
States, as to how serious the current re- 
cession is, and how much responsibility 
the Government of the United States 
has for stopping it, and when action 
should be taken, if at all. 

The reason I am sure that the problem 
is serious, and the responsibility of the 
Government is great, and the time to act 
is now, is that every time I talk with 
the people of my State about our eco- 
nomic plight, in person or by letter, they 
tell me so. They are not bothered about 
theories as to how the economy ought 
to work. They just know, in the most 
urgent and firsthand way possible, what 
is happening to them. 

I have a letter from Mr. George W. 
Herbst, secretary-treasurer of the Herbst 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, 
which is a case in point. Mr. Herbst’s 
letter is eonservative, constructive, and 
responsible. But it makes clear what is 
happening to business after business in 
this country as purchasing power declines 
and the philosophy of fear gains ground. 
It makes clear that the time to act is now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Herbst’s letter printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hersst SHOE MANUFACTURING Co., 
. Milwaukee, Wis., April 4, 1958. 
The Honorable WmrLL1aM PrROXMIRE, 
United States Senator, Madison, Wis. 

Dear Sir: We are-a medium size company 
engaged in the manufacture of juvenile 
shoes, Our products are sold on a national 
basis directly to the retailer. Because we 
are @ consumer product used by a 
high percentage of families, we must direct 
all of our efforts to keeping in touch with 
the American family—to know their buying 
habits, what styles appeal to them, what 
price range they can afford, etc., etc. 

Therefore, we are taking the privilege of 
prssing on to you, our observations on the 
present buying power of our customers. We 
aave just finished up the Easter season, a 
period in which the juvenile shoe business 
usually reaches 1 of the 2 sales peaks during 
the year. However, our dealers and sales- 
men have reported to us that people ‘are 
more cautious, more inclined to hold back 
and see what’s going to happen. We are 
not trying to convey the impression of being 
alarmists but the trend seems to be getting 
stronger in this direction. 

It is not necessary to remind you that 
sometimes a fear philosophy can develop to 
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serious proportions. People are waiting for 
something reassuring to happen—perhaps 
a reduction on the individual income tax is 
one answer. Immediate action on such a 
step might give the consumer the impetus 
he needs to get back into a more normal 
buying routine. 

Technological progress in new manufac- 
turing equipment has been considerable, yet 
the purchase of this equipment has been 
hampered by the present depreciation struc- 
ture. Immediate attention to the revision 
of these may provide a secondary source of 
creating employment, etc. 

We have presented the above comments 
with the thought in mind that you might 
find them of some value in appraising cur- 
rent economic needs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Grorce W. HERssrT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





The Truth About the Indian Claims 


Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
many friends of the American Indian 
were both shocked and disappointed by 
an article which appeared in the March 
issue of Reader’s Digest, on the subject 
of Indian claims now being considered 
by an agency of our Government, the 
Indian Claims Commission. 

While the article contained some fact- 
ual information and made brief mention 
of the background and reasons for the 
Indian Claims Commission Act, it also 
contained a great many half-truths, in- 
accuracies, and exaggerations. 

The effect of the article was not only 
to hold up the majority of Indian claims 
to ridicule, but also to undermine a jus- 
tified American pride in a piece of legis- 
lation which is one of the brightest and 
most honorable pages in our Nation’s 
history. 

The Indian Claims Commission Act 
was a statutory recognition by the Con- 
gress of a long and sordid series of 
broken treaties, contracts, and agree- 
ments with the Indian people of the 
Nation—a chronicle- of mistreatment, 
misrepresentation, and misfeasance of 
which every right-thinking American is 
properly ashamed. 

In 1946, under this act, we set out to 
right this sorry record, to the best of our 
ability, 

Obviously, it was not possible to set 
things right with many of the Indians 
who were the victims of our Govern- 
ment’s broken promises; the bones of 
many of them have long been moulder- 
ing in their graves: Whenever. possible, 
however, we resolyed under this new law 
to set things right with the children, 
grandchildren, and other descendants 
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of the victims of injustice, and to this 
end the act suspended all limitations 
upon time for redress and provided as 
follows: 

The Commission shall hear and determine 
the following claims against the United 
States on behalf of any Indian tribe, band, 
or other identifiable group of American 
Indians residing within the territorial limits 
of the United States or Alaska: (1) claims 
in law or equity arising under the Consti- 
tution, laws, treaties of the United States, 
and Executive orders of the President; (2) 
all other claims in law or equity, including 
those sounding in tort, with respect to which 
the claimant would have been entitled to 
sue in a court of the United States if the 
United States was subject to suit; (3) claims 
which would result if the treaties, contracts 
and agreements between the claimant and 
the United States were revised on the ground 
of fraud, duress, unconscionable considera- 
tion, mutual or unilateral mistake, whether 
of law or fact, or any other ground cognizable 
by a court of equity; (4) claims arising from 
the taking by the United States, whether as 
the result of a treaty of cession or otherwise, 
of lands owned or occupied by the claimant 
without the payment for such lands of com- 
pensation agreed to by the claimant; and 
(5) claims based upon fair and honorable 
dealings that are not recognized by any ex- 
isting rule of law or equity. No claim ac- 
cruing after August 13, 1946, shall be con- 
sidered by the Commission. 


The jurisdiction conferred upon the 
three Commissioners appointed by the 
President to hear these claims is un- 
doubtedly unique—and it is doubtful if 
the annals of any nation’s history con- 
tain a more genuine and honest attempt 
by a legislative body to establish a forum 
aimai a procedure to do justice toward a 
mistreated people within the nation’s 
borders. 

With unique procedures, and unique 
jurisdiction, it is small wonder that some 
unique and surprising claims have been 
filed. 

In the first place, it should be noted 
that attorneys and legal forms are not 
required in the filing of claims: “any 
claim within the provisions of this chap- 
ter may be presented to the Commission 


[Figures in parentheses show number of claims in status given. 


es 


Docket Claimant 
No. 

1 Oe RE GA, 28 TRAE gS ET OAR 

2 | Western and Eastern Cherokees__._..__-__.___- 

3 Western Cherokees. shee htieradiaeititemgedee 
4| Michigan Ottawas and Chippewas... tenia eh baheedes 

5 | Eastern Cherokees __- nok amet 
6 | Henry Jackson et al (Canadian Pottawtomies)_.- 

7 | Minnesota Chippewas. _.-..._.-_......._._.._-- 

8 | Fond du Lacand other Chippewas_..........._. 
ee ft CR ee a aa ek ee ee 


-_ 


Red Lake and other Chippewas 
M “do. Chippewas 


Chickasaw Nation 


24 | Western Oherokees_....2....:-...-.----ne------ 
25 | CreekyFreedmen Association.................... 
Tees WOO SE Wain ncnciitannensedicusin 


Delaware Tribe 


See footnotes at end of table 


Bi RR SE eR PS ire 


Saginaw Chippewas.........-. «, -ncne oes es 
SIT In ON ints wsrnclhincsngries cg lbeanedttisadl ited heen 
Pottawatomie Tribe. ........23..2.25-25.2-22-2e 


RRC “TA ene ai 
Snake or Piute Indiang...2_...-.-.............. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
12 | Federated Indians of California__..............- 
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by any member of an Indian tribe, band 
or other identifiable group of Indians.” 

One of the claims ridiculed in the Di- 
gest article was the claim for Manhattan 
Island, filed for the Kent Tribe. Com- 
mission records show that this claim was 
filed by an individual, without an attor- 
ney. The Government’s motion to dis- 
miss is on the legal grounds that the 
island was ceded to the Dutch by the 
tribe, thereafter transferred to the Brit- 
ish, and thereafter transferred by the 
British to the United States—therefore 
avoiding any liability. 

Had these facts been set forth in the 
magazine article, a fairer picture of both 
the claim and its prospects would have 
been presented—but such a policy would 
probably not sell so many magazines. 

A great deal of fuss was made in the 
article about the Otoe and Missouria 
claim—which originally sought compen- 
sation for 14,599,908 acres of land. Five 
of the seven causes of action brought by 
the Otoes and Missourias were dismissed 
by the Commission, and the award of 
approximately $1,156,000 was made on 
1,879,892 acres of land. 

This award was appealed to the Court 
of Claims, which affirmed the award and 
dismissed causes 2, 5, and 7, but remand- 
ed cause 1, which is still pending. 

Inaccurately, the article states that 
the Kaw Indians asked compensation for 
Kansas lands and the Government, on 
the basis of the Otoe and Missouria judg- 
ment, “bought back” the Kansas lands 
for $2,493,688. Actually, the Kaw award 
of $2,398,220 ‘(after offsets of $95,468) 
was made on September 17, 1951—a year 
and a half before the so-called prece- 
dent of the Otoe and Missouria award. 
Furthermore, to set the Kaw record com- 
pletely straight, a further Kaw claim 
for 18,314,240 acres claimed under In- 
dian title was dismissed by the Commis- 
sion. 

‘Let the record also be set straight with 
regard to the Quapaw claim, mentioned 
in the Digest article. This claim sought 
compensation for 44,703,892 acres of land, 


Claims filed with Indian Claims Commission 











April 1 


invoking the Treaty of August 24 4 1843, 
in which the Quapaw Reservation was 
set aside as a permanent home by the 
Government. 

An award based upon only 1,163,994 
acres was allowed by the 
which denied the claim as to 43,520,939 
acres.” After offsets, the Quapaw judg. 
ment amounted to $927,668—which does 
not make very sensational reading. 

The plain fact is that the Indian 
Claims Commission, in its tedious ang 
difficult job of weeding out the good 
claims from the bad, has dismissed g 
great many more cases than it has ati’ 
fied with awards. 

Many cases have been withdrawn, and 
most cases in which awards have been 
made have been for amounts much, 
much smaller than claimed. 

Of the 131 cases completed before the 
Commission, by final action of award, 
dismissal or withdrawal, the total 
amount awarded to this date is $34,199,. 
912—of which more than half is subject 
to some offsets in varying amounts, not 
all yet determined. 

While more than $34 million is a lot of 
money—it is less than 4 percent of the 
total amount claimed in these cases, 
which amounted to more than $926 
million. 

That does not indicate that the Indian 
Claims Commission is being reckless in 
its decisions, or with Unéle Sam’s money, 

On the contrary, the evidence supports 
the view that this Commission is doing 
a good job in a very difficult and unprece- 
dented mission, which was assigned to it 
by the Congress, and which has turned 
out to be a much bigger job than was 
anticipated. 

Because of widespread interest in this 
subject, and to complete the record te 
the best of my ability, I am submitting 
for the Recorp the most recent compila- 
tion of claims filed with the Indian 
Claims Commission, as provided very 
recently, showing not only the amount 
claimed, but action taken as of March 20, 
1958. The list follows: 


*Indicates any offsets ascertained will be deducted] 









Claims} Principal Filed Action (as of Mar. 20, 1958) 
claimed 
SSE eel 
hn tiiduinineaaiih ie 1 $690,000 | Dec. 30,1947 | Oct. 19, 1951, award $600,000. 
Se, elceeniall 1 14, 675,000 | Feb. 3,1948] Feb. 19, 1952; dismissed. 
1 348, 502 | Jan. 27,1948 | Nov. 15, 1948, dismissed. 
int petted 1 (4) Apr; 29,1947 | Mar. 25, 1949, withdrawn, 
setae 1 2, 653,996 | Jan. 23,1948 | Nov. 15, 1948, dism ismissed. 
nb ee dat cere! 1 1, 517,227 | May 15, 1947 4 Feb. 15, 1949, withdrawn: 
ig ltdlaabin te 1 5, 194, 328 pee 2 1947 Jan. 24, "1949, Withdrawn. 
intial < sla i 143, 786 |.....do_.......| Jan. 14, 1949, withdrawn. 
natdiee -alahdaieesh 1 3, 480,627 | July 16,1947 | Mar. 1, 1955, 8 $864,107. 
WE Pee 8] 30,503,697 | Aug. 65,1947 | Feb. 3, 1068, award soras ‘a; June 17, 1957, liability @S 
amount not fixed 
nde 7 9, 726,920 | Sept. 2, 1947 | Dee. 11, 1953, award $1,156,034.35 (6); July 31, 1957, liability @), 
amount not fixed. 
osepebutenuanil 1 ¢) _ Pea gt Apr. 28, 1949, withdrawn. 
inkghioieaee 23] 49, 549, 283 22, 1949 | 1953-56, dismissed (5); Mar. 9, 9, 1980, withdrawn (9), pending @). 
oaSeue issn 2 56, 724, 320 New, 7 1947 | May 7, 1954, award $927,668, 
sad pili Dialga 21 156, 878, 424 | Sept, 23, 1949 Atos 8, 1955 award $12,08 24 (2); Sept, 19, 1956, liability 
is. $5,200,217 (1 yy {inein des’2 claims D, 71); 1952-57, dismissed 
, pending ; 
sosvllikaipaudhosiriliess 1 7, 067,024 | May 16,1948 July or a eeard $2,587,835.47. 
5 attr 2 3, 500,000 | Dec. 8, 1947 iability, amount not oa (1); for dismissal (. 
17 | 448, 500,500 . 16,1949 Fee 3 ier, disminad (1, pending 
1 2,033,201 | Jam. 22,1948 1 
1| 20,084, 600 | Jan, 90, 1088'| Dec liabi ed. 
i an. 29, . 29, 1 eatin aetiidlteal te 
u| ~'@) | Feb. 3 1948 eee 
1 2, 355, 674 | Feb. 4, 1948 | July 14, 1950, award $902,008.11, 
spbwksicouke 1 10, 000,000 | Mar. 1, 1948 | Apr. 3, 1952, dismissed. 
wditiipiemddieena 1 (4) Apr. 14,1948 | Aug. a 
aicineaahaiieaseaia 1 5, 000.000 | Apr. 6,1948 | Dec. 1 dismissed. a 
Sn abel 6| 14,801,709 | Apr. 26,1948 | Aug. 31, 1954, withdrawn (1), pending (5); 1 on remand; 
bility, no amount fixed. 
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Claims filed with Indian Olaims Commission—Con tinued 


[Figures in parentheses show number of claims in status given. 













Claimant Claims} Principal 
claimed 

Hannahville and Forest County communities... 1 $166, 408 

GO. «00d amnteieenascie saeiib ome ainaritae a wartime poi 17 84, 266, 346 
Fort Sill Apaéhes.....-....-____- 2 () 

peeat Of COTGIRE dae Se pce nas oy pirebncceee iia de decie, 1 | . 126, 240, 800 

1 14, 268, 664 

5 Seba edad bak ICM pCR ag ncn arbi fcanintitil 1 10, 930, 180 

00 .ccosccednatsvtitadekigwbabinnsidesnndessse utes naman 1 29, 877, 800 

io dO. - - -cnecaccpeesnceccowenndssdenenseesennenccesq-seensen 1 2; 298, 000 

gown OO. « oa < aeceaisblinies ehebancabisilgpanen co pepbiareidniesamiglatae gine cepesinstne's <a 1 5, 006, 000 
inc lians of California........--.-----------+------------------ 1 (2) 

sin Dad cc Ble Casa bet aliee  siaraighdee siiinidrainermgiorG ahead 2 18, 233, 000 
Choct aws and Chickasaws (Underwood-Holder) .........-.-~ 1 (1) 

Seaciodd Eps aied ples di Lebs ta Macan tak naneod 11 | 22, 064, 385 

Western ChenQNOOGs asa nscsccc cde asin sescinnscccsydecopectinn 1 278, 672 

Rastern ChemQ0@ nso nbsaccnsecccucscssatccccsve pics canton i 992, 550 

Ww e stern — herokees b pee decetcbbgiies ccd navcdepah~ oc enpaldhalel ; eg 046 
1 () 

i 3, 375, 600 

Yakima Tei@ ins sch petsiecanicedacdicaboeness<4sc 1 244, 625 
Chiricahua and Warm-Springs Apaches. 1 () 
Fort Sill, Chiricahua, and Warm Springs Apaches...» 1 () 

Choctaw N@BIOR. osc cs ston ieeeeccincsnwneganen- seo 0 ew 1 2, 014, 061 

a-ogidnapamapthdepioaesdutonplpeudpnih dedh Sagi man dentine 1 41, 000 

Mission Band-of*Shegtews... . .....-.......-—-«-------.-— i 90, 307, 749 

Bominole NOtWiss asin db ccdmt yp nck secndsnckssec snes enews 1 500, 000 

0s sic cnaiebden nage vapiden ctthgpage <tiapegats diagee 1 29, 530, 764 

Choctaw NatiQts Baguiies occ acd dikes Liqunas oss deeminon 1 753. 791 

PE, NNT EE! EE PRT ETE EI TERRE OS FIR 1 63, 423 

Beginaw CRISOO 6 oh 5 dake ews sec net shee s <-eneeseapiede 1 5, 401, 500 

Gitawa CHING co ccdrcs leeks cccici pcan esennhiameertes i 17, 287,500 

Saginaw Chippewas. ........ Dicinkains.5 ofiibnncboeneadp otek i 3, 276, 000 

Dania ro nd Ro ces Cette wk Shawn Aantal eine ayretiitcnonl i 10, 000, 000 
Salish and Higotenal THDGS: ¢ oo. nccies ce nwcescboscssaceun 1 18, 445, 039 
prin TSI TO an oon oes isdn e nde ced nnieiene 3 11, 681, 355 
Bhdahdhe TV csi conan Senapccdddsnpcnca joe aeons 3 6, 118, 840 
Shawnee Tribe __. 2 3, 617, 000 
Peoria Nation -- 13 @) 
iw - 00... cseaaeemuine 1 8, 120, 208 

Lite epsaEStcads CLapeineE Rona =th ean SoKnn igennel 1 13, 400, 000 
Ottawa Tres nc thse dindneitiscca deen dcs enencgobeeee 1 () 
Navaho THQ ons cantiicneandeiddagute stub dss ccs c antes Siow 8 (4) 
Hualaped csp ss eis bh wh cance cccee de cuba ss awe dante dahon 1 () 
Citizen Potawatomis, Potawatomi Nation, et al--.-.-..-----—- 4 14, 599, 289 
Absentee TRI ise. 5 sk ct a esac aden ccek Seamees 1 (4) 
Seminoles,- FIUMaiciieecedete sdk cece sc ck Lip edescnes Goese 4 49, 782, 975 

SRP ETB TA RE ce Mts 1} 35, 350, 001 
Emigrant NOW Velie csincscncn cbckcccndasecsteéas~ss.t eee : @® 

CS i tac ee ca ile eee oh a Slew dane (‘) 
Benecn NUON ia nok ai acedenpldephbddobancns din aoobnee 3.| 377,926,000 
Ghovex ‘Tiine... .2255 os era SP, ek eb ieed Jo deena 1 38, 793 
Jowa Tribe ar Pini hon ncn ds plesk. .ogcdngenes 1 (‘) 
Mission Indians, California_.._..........-.--.------.--...--< 3 (@) 
Cocur D* Rie rss os coin e Lackner bc cen secon 1 4, 250, 000 
_ hern Arapako Tribe. -.....----...-. 1 56, 250, 000 

Sac and Fox Tribe, Oklahoma, et al _-- 6 30, 600, 000 
Six N atiog, Ge ccc hc twain ad hehe ccnsecae 6 (@) 
Josephine P. Mitchell et al. (of Omaha Tribe o Nebraska)... : () 

w wedewepecceonan Ong oss csw epee see sn en setiarwed () 
Northe m Paiutes a a ak ei -2 0) 
Southern. POM iss Co ckdcns cow ace desea vedb- os cond 1 {) 
Bix Nation G6 tes 6 ke ics Glas nuntecdbiacech<peckeseee 4 @) 
Houalonul Temes ccc cn dtskeue catecker ak dtebionpeesoubeed 4 “% 
Havasupai BONG sss aso b as Peak ged aecead peudediges 4 () 

a a at 1 () 
Snoqualmie Ra cr a as 1 () 
Lower Pend D’@reille or Kalispel Tribe____............----- 1 () 

Sac and Fox Tribe, Oklahoma, et al___...............------- 1 re) 
Cittzons PORMINOONNI 206 60iecSacdalcssculSencwnudcacdacees 5 (*) 
Suinttlo-Saet Pe cis so stink Sdn cenccadensns eiepieeatmated 1 15, 000, 000 
Mucklesheok Petia 550205 inc se sta ccc Sebi can uneb-bulsed 1 3, 500, 000 
PlankeshiW TWAS ccdsdesibsk shone cistheenmnp anne ysciwaesey 2 ( 
Klamath, Modoc, and Yahooskin Snakes. ...........-.------ 2 () 
Cit ingly, Fir ig 1 (4) 
Papage TeGissis ab nsuskc. cna te ee Catan eo obs cntivinreraes 1 () 
Ohoctaw NOON iF Soa ene ionic nsnesgsuabenlewdl 1 1, 647, 250 
Santee Sioux Indians... ............-.-..- “ 1 1, 903, 023 
Osage Nets ie sacks, uate pis icces pdaeebnceahanenwe 1 () 
aa 30. 2indtpbs Reade ie sDinte Uist bnuaccadegnkuenitiamanbed 1 @) 
Resi OO... a ivicenssinl ga Eiki is ae 1 ® 
Stn ON a Sai i aac ON Fa eR I A SN a a 1 70, 000 
Bo wamilaly Woe ssi sate ao kbs dat abbas sckuesinketincuse’ 1 30, 000, 600 
Sanmmnmah "FO ise a ie atl 1 30, 000, 000 
Citizen Potawatomis and Potawatomi Nation.......-...---- 5 « 
Kent Tribe Sehegtntioote Be i eS kee ae 1 
Turtle Maths ORMROURE oho os ois cui ce assnanduaicspenwaed 1 «) 
Oheyethine Seti TOURS aa esiervisieie enna ccuieaneniesediiaciabicbintniad i 0) 
Crow Qremi Wiamtise state oP ok Soc pia acaabuiien 2 i (4) 
Lower Brule Gig go o50 cs sokeecanstueecine hia caliattith dit iced 1 0) 
RS ota oo a es wc eedacdneonnnaelseedll 1 (4 
i (5 
Standing Rock S 1 (Y 
Wyandotte Tribe and Nation... i 8 
Loyal Seminole Group-...- i t) 
Hualapai Tribe : 8 
Miami Tribe of Indiana et al 8 () 
cen peetins dine tmnrpeginbhnnsosee —T1 . 30,000, 000 
—— A dicasanamartonsnuneeneeneansspane tina Asana tap acai : " 
s--< a Th 1 
and Potawatomi Nation abpauad pied 7 ® 
Menominee Tribe 3 ® 


See footnotes at end of table, 





Filed 


May 4,1948. 
Mar. 14, 1950 | 
May 26, 1948 
Apr. 28, 1949 
Aug. 9%, 1948 


Soe 3 29, 1948 


Apr. 26, 1949 
June 21, 1949 
Aug. 15, 1949 
Oct. 3,1949 
Oct. hy 1949 
Dec. °s 1949 
Nov. 3, 1949 
Feb. 3, 1950 
Feb. ey 1950 


Mar. 29, 1950 
Dec. 12,1950 
May 22,1950 
June 12,1950 


july 5,.1950 
July 11,1950 


Feb. 5, 1951 
Feb. 19,1951 
Feb. 21,1951 
Mar. 7,195] 
Mar. 8,1951 
Mar. 9, 1951 
Mar. 27,1951 
Mar. 29, 1951 
Apr. -5, 1951 
Apr. 27,1951 
May 14, 1951 


May 16,1951 
May 24,1951 









“Indicates any offsets ascertained will be deducted] 


Action (as of Mar. 20, 1958) 


June 4, 1957, dismissed (2), pending (15). 
May 6, 1949, dismissed (1), pending (1). 
Pending on remand, 
July 18, 1957, award $2,067,166 on appeal. 
May 15, 1952, award $1,600, 220.02, 
May 15, 1952, dismissed. 
May 15, 1952, award $798,000, 
Feb. 12, 1952, withdrawn, 
Pending on remand. 
Dec. 19, 1955, dismissed. 
Oct. 28, 1949, dismissed. 
Sept. 19, 1956, dismissed (1); Mar. 9, 1950, withdrawn (3) 
pending (7)> 
Dec. 28, 1950; dismissed. 
Do. 
June 11, 1951, withdrawn. 


| Feb. 21, 1957, liability, amount not fixed. 


Feb. 21, 1957, liability, half of 1,243,737 acres, amount not fixed 
May 9, 1955, liability, amount not fixed. 
Nov. 29, 1957, $91,205.66 plus interest.* 


Apr. 10, 1951, withdrawn, 

Mar, 2, 1950, dismissed. 

Jan, 31, 1956, dismissed on appeal. 
Apr. 22, 1952, dismissed. 

Feb. 12, 1958, liability $10,567,720.* 
June 11, 1951, dismissed. 

July 14, 1950, dismissed. 


Dec. 12, 1952, dismissed. 
Aug. .20, 1954, award $433,013.60; withdrawn (2). 


May 6, 1957, withdrawn (in docket 313). 
Sept. 17, 1956, award $2,930,86/.67 (on appeal) (includes 1 claim, 
docket 124). 


Sept. 19, 1956, liability with D. 15-J (1); May 8, 1953, dismissed 
(1), pending (2). 


Apr. 5, 1954, dismissed. 
Nov. 1, 1957, liability, amount not fixed. 
June 12, 1951, dismissed. 


Apr. 26, 1956, award $19,476.18.* 


Dec. 3, 1957, liability $4,427,778.03.* 
Aug. 15, 1951, withdrawn. 


Dee. 19, 1951, dismissed, 


Dec. 18, 1952, dismissed. 
Aug. 25, 1955, liability; amount not fixed. 


Mar. &, 1954, dismissed. 
Oct..17, 1952, dismissed. 


Mar. 25, 1957, liability; amount not fixed. 
Oct. 30, 1957, liability; amount not fixed, 
August 8, 1952, award, $233,154.36, 


Feb. 27, 1958, dismissed. 


Sept. 17, 1956, liability with D. 67 (1), pending (7). 
Novy. 21, 1956, liability; amount not fixed. 


Apr. 24, 1952, withdrawn. 










Docket Claimant 


No, 

















130 Miami Tribe, et al 
131 |... 






pM iccaccucsiinitil csntiaithabaiiia 
132 Suquamish Tribe 
S58 | Cedowe Tribe......nccuesccnece 











134 | 8’Klallam Tribe__. EE a hn as ola mlocca pagal 
135 | Iowa Tribe et al. and Sac and Fox Tribe, Oklahoma, et al... 
136. | Pueblo de Cochiti. ... .. 2.2 ccccecwn cose scccencccenesaere= 
137 | Pueblo de Zia, et al__- 
138 | Iowa Tribe, et al., Omaha Tribe, Nebraska, and Sac and Fox 
Tribe, Oklahoma, et al. 

139 | Wyandotte Tribe and Nation.................-.....--..---.- 
eee WA... sterinieadbicistetslariciei-cn Sep on sto tasicineh a Asathd ccalciamnal amanda aah atalliniond 




















142 | Sisseton and W: ahpe Ve ATL rt TONE 
143 | Sac and Fox Tribe, Oklahoma, et al__...........-.......---- 
144 | Pillager Chippewas, Minnesota..-_.-...................-.---- 
145 Kickapoo Tribes, Kansas and Oklahoma..................--- 
146 | Citizen Potawatomis and Potawatomi Nation...........-... 






147 | Yakima Tribe___- 

148 | Cabazon Band, Mission Indians, California_. + 
149 | Twentynine P: alms Band, Mission Indians, California_.-.--- 
RED .5 TeARNN) HAITI. 6, nce noida ctdnasichh<Richied<esenarebae 











and Sac and Fox T ribe, Oklahoma, et al-- 





153 | Iowa Tribe et al., 
















154 | Kootenai Tribe, Die ire hat se, eae ae 
BES ) Gee FIG ndiicg nn nncconnnksvbatenhabbbassaaindyboannen 
156 | Salish and Kootenai MDa eae ge oe ee 
157 | Shoshone TYMO ... congo cdviedinsadngieiceianleannnedhnttneeionate 
158 | Sae and Fox Tribe, Oklahoma, et al., and Iowa Tribe, et al--- 
BD] Greide Trike, Wieeee niin ncc snes cdcndnkasnpecesentnagen 
160 Y akim: i Tribe, WE Me << popcueicnhndpncthesotschdclianaeed 


165 | Yakima Tribe (W PiaieRiaea Wem a a cits i a leatsend nabbed 
166 | Creek Nation..........- tiaiemnianacata whiguidenne went 







170 | | Pase: agoula, “Biloxi and Mobilian Consolidated. Sos ake 
171 | Tee-hit-ton Indians 
172 | Yuchi (Euchee) Tribe 


















Bee | Cents TURMIOR.. «on kc das ecccsiccnsslcccsgaumunsenadecnalnes 
174 | Pueblo de Pecos...... Sulinctnbnddwatchddbbneibadiakiameun 
BGs INOS TN 2 PIG. ~ ctcrnnciwanngconsantaniigatsetkauimanaideen 
176 | Yokiah Tribe_. aaa pr hag tars Renilla incnitiin tyeiegiinstetaeasitatas aed 
177 | Colville Reservation T ribes sn So to lnibasinvas da deena dnicntsipiisds aliNNNiioseaivemares die 





PTS 
179 | Colville Reservation Tribes et al., 
Perce Tribe. 

180 | Nez Perce Tribe. _.-- 
181 | Colville, Lake, San Poeils, Nespe lem, Okanogan, and Me- 
thow Tribes. 





for Joseph Band, Nez 

















































































182 | Fort Sill, Chiricahua, and Warm Springs Apaches-........-- 1 
B58 | Port Potk TmBlamecse. «inc. cadcncivncsngettckedntnacneasl ; 
185 | Colorado River Tribes 1 
186 | Colville Reservation Tribes et al. for Joseph. ‘Band, “Nez 3 
Perce Tribe. 
267 | Moabines of Cotten, Aletie ds. 6 ono istic ccccntes iewes 1 
188 | Minnesota Chippewa Tribe et al_.........-..-- S 3 
189 | Red Lake Band et al_-.......-...-....--...----<--- 3 
BOD | Civerdinns Pith a5 isc ct dann dcctndaceieiibiesdbeens 8 
191 | Little Shell Band of Chippewa-..................-.-.-.-.-.-- 2 
192 | Cheyenne River Sioux or i 
193 | Kickapoo Tribes, Kansas and Oklahoma, and Kickapoo Na- ‘2 
tion. 
194 | Kickapoo Tribes, Kansas and Oklahoma, and Kickapoo Na- 2 
tion. 
195 | Sac and Fox Tribe, Missouri... .-...............-..-..--.2--- 3 
196 | Hopi Tribe and villages of First Mesa et al................-- 1 
207 | Wismebliy ot eb, Tee oo ss ci heehee 1 
198 | Confederated Tribes, Warm Springs Reservation, Oreg...... 2 
199 | Athabaska Indians, Stevens Village, Alaska.............---- 1 
200 | Natives of Tatitlek Village, Alaska. .......................-- 1 
201 | McGahey Band (of Choctaws)-......-....---.--.-------..-.. 1 
202 | Absentee Delaware Tribe, Oklahoma, Delaware Nation__.... 2 
SOB | Pee Fe. ininedini pit ceitiachouscntaanaea 1 
204 | ee a rE 66 1 
ON ela 1 
206 | Squaxim Tribe... ___--..- 1 
SER 7 I TI. oni vccecncetenntnnnceennbaten 1 
208 | Steilacoom Tribe. - ibd pla tiedccssdbdntahtte test ali inns aae 1 
209 | Iowa Tribe et al., Sac and Fox Tribe et al_.......-..--....-.- 6 
210 | Hopi Village of ieee iced oxen n tenia hisheinalasaaensalgartianeaibeian 1 
a eT ie 2 
212 | Wyandotte Tribe and Nation...............-2.-..-----..---- 2 
213 | Wyandotte Tribe and Nation. ..........-..-......0-.-------- 2 
GN RR SS EER is 1 
SAG F Varin THO. oc. «i. ~ tiie cava k od mca easel 1 
= —- Potawatomis and Potawatomi Nation.............. ca : 
‘ ee) | ee 
SOB F Coates Tei os fie seiisain ethene hich ep aaionliciennlaiiiinnod 1 
219 | Sac and Fox Tribe of the Mississippi et al...... inn eniseinietil tobias 6 
220 | Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma et al..................-..--- 6 
221 | Chippewa Cree Tribe et al_........-2- 22-1 eee ewee stactanl 5 
222 | Colville Reservation Tribes and Palouse Band..-.-.-----..-- 3 
223 | San Carlos Tribe, Arizona, et al._.../..._...-..-....-.-.----- 1 
224 | Colville Reservation Tribes and Moses Band......--.------- 2 
225 | Omaha Tribe, Nebraska, et al............-... wincacohauawill 5 
S56 FT Une Tae OC Bh cin ccouchiean ate ccinccnehiceniectiigiedl 6 
227 | Pueblo of Laguna.__.....-..: sddinadudummicsaccnbiensiuidaall 5 





See footnotes at end of table 
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Claims filed with Indian Claims Commission— Continued 
[Ficures in parentheses show number of claims in status given. *Indicates any offsets ascertained will be deducted] 


Claims} Principal 
claimed 


HERD eet Fat fet tk ft at bet tft ft ft fe fh ek IAD ST NSD CD tent fet Cm eat ft ft tt ta AD HH tt ft ft tte ft bat oe tt GS bet he 










Action (as of Mar, 20, 1958) 














~—e 2, 1951 

july 31081 

July 6, 1951 

July 9, 1951 
do 


June 4, 1957, liability; amount not fixed. 
Mar, 25, , 1957, liability; amount not fixed, 


Dee. 2, 1957, Hability; amount not fixed. 










s 


do. 
July 10,1951 | July 31, 1957, liability; amount not fixed, 


July 11, 1951 
do 







July a, 1951 
ee 19, 1951 






Dee. 5, 1955, liability $34,213.66.* 





poco Seal oe Aug. 9, 1957, liability; amount not fixed: 
ike Meike ans Nov. 8, 1954, dismissed (1), pending (1). 
scp nod Seles Aug. 2 1957, liability; amount not fixed, 

( July 25, 1951 

1, 173,300 | July 24, 1951 

() een Ces 

een do. ..<.. June 5, 1956, liability, $69,000.* 

() Roe saad 

() loteod MUivscests 

(4) eae il npn 

es Bledaee G0. nctme 

a TR Gioia 

ee ss. ni Ds ctnsoreul 

|: a ee 

(') July 25, 1951 

() July 27, 1951 

22, 400, 000 |._._- WR scenes May 16, 1955, dismissed. 

(@) July 30,1951 

OP :! -igebed BOuciecns 

i ee Sieh aes 

(@) July 31,1951 

tee BD... ciccnjion 

cee: Sheed OOes, imal 

co- -  Bilew BO. ccnjiseus 

ee RE BO aiid Aug. 10, 1955, liability, amount not fixed (1), pending (1), 

So - tbe NES Feb. 29, 1956, ‘liability, amount not fixed (1), pending (3). 












Mar. 29, 1957, dismissed. 


oS “Saas OO ctine Mar. 25, 1957, withdrawn (in D. 313), 


es.  .. Bceueaetewaal 
() Aug. 8, 1951 
37, 900,000 | Aug. * 1951 
6. ada 


June 4, 1957, withdrawn. 
Feb. 2, 1957, dismissed. 


Oct. 30, 1957, dismissed. 





do 
60, 000, 000 | Aug. & 195i 

() spatial caries 

8 ee cdeniascecee 

1) iiss OP aakegaes die! 

we). ie OO icntock s 

228 = ; 3 

astra Sian GR. wena a 
OB 0c 5050. Jan. us, t0e7, 1 Viability for 4,953,365 acres, amount not fixed (Dy 
Rte do......-} Mar. 8, 1956, liability, {mount not fixed (1); Mar. 1, 1, : 


missed (2), pending (3). 
































No. 
eee 
998 | Pima- -Maricopa-Ak Chin Indians.................--..----.-- 
299 | Navajo Tribe---.-..-.---------------+-+--------+-----------+ 
230 | Cayuga Nation, Oklahoma 
931 | Sac and Fox, Oklahoma, et al., lowa Tribe, et al._.......-_-. 
932 | Sac and Fox, Oklahoma, et 
933 Rwindwlah: PMNs bs scene checasnsyhosesgoruness<ssnéuekin 
$4 | Chinook Tris... <o--wesccopncccensncesotqeesencensnnanmnnn 
935 | Maricopa-Ak Chin Indians. ........-...-..-..------------<-- 
236 | Pima-Marico} oS S. Foie hud ines te Seach 
937 | Upper Chehalis Tribe et al_......-...---.--.-----------=---- 
938 | Kalapuya Tribe et al., and Grand Ronde community_._.... 
939 | Tillamook Tribe et al. and Confederated Siletz Indians____- 
240 | Tillamook Band et al., Grand Ronde community, and 
Confederated Siletz Indians. 
941 | Absentee Delaware. ... 2.22.2 ones ceeee nen nns---o- sane nnes 
Quinaielt Tribe-.-.--.—— 
243 | Winnebago Tribe et al__- 
244 |__ 00. -nsassbatiheoseneen 
245 da. ike 
246 | Red Lake WE ee ce ee, 
eT | Seminole MAUMiisa sa chothtcc<nbadsncccunconsdéecssunsonsl 
248 GO. oc katte ede tibicadn snbbnns ce cb dbbves 4backupgeanbuen 
Choctaw IRMMIING oe eo a Pu Ss hae tee 
250 | Fort Belknap Indiag community (Gros Ventre-Assiniboine) _ 


251 | M iami Tribe, Oklahoma, et al__.__.- Mihai = nd The Siac tohaarbond 





4 





256 |... --d0- ‘ nr iene Mega ak to eee th ee ee Men 


258 |... omy « Hs ab adbeebtnele Cddinvekatckiteosclatiasdienamé 
259 |. GO. << acat sk tmn Blad dca cach ake Oainkatanimodariing abled 
260 | Skokomish et al. Tribes_.... 

261 | Samish Tribe_........ 
262 | Tulalip Tribes, Inc_.- 
See | Kikiallns BeGicetentacmtecchencedcthochies 
Umatilla Reservation Tribes 
Coos Bay 06 Si reeeE cin dectapccticcgnasenee sade etenipenenn 
Pucblo Ge Ai ss headend nat cdindendanncunessences pupisnce 
Chickasaw Dens Fibers chs abe edonintedadrcccdneteenhenel 







ee 


3 = 


S88 





Seow sS 
= 
= 
es 
Zz 
s 
co 
a4 
° 
= 


= 


Ss 


Wccooeahain 


« 


‘ 





~OO ~ oc cdeitaitiieains tithe etn a eee Bee he Misia Snare aia Pane hee 
“Tlingit and Haida Indians, Alaska, ot dl_.............--___-- 
Blackfeet and Gros Ventre... ........-.-.2....-..--..---- 
Cree i Nation East.of the Mississippi-.......- 


Colors vo River MAGNONS ciciisitst. eds. oncaeid 
Gambell and St. Lawrence Island Eskimos 
Unalakleet and Unaligmut-Malemut Eskimos - -.........---- 
Shungnak and Kowagmut Eskimos_...........----.--------- 
Niswats Pes oh ios hao had SE eed ee acdtinns [Ustacedeewd 
Washoe Tribe, Nevada.and Oaliformia____................--. 
Peoria and Absentee Delaware Tribes, Oklahoma___...-...--. 
Oneida Tribe, Wisconsin, et al_...............-.....----.---- 
Pima- Maricopa Indians-_-...........--- Da cuqcssbhegicamiatietn 
Creek NeGiQIRi Sag ca icasthdes li eseitiewaqeecceen ddose sid 
Swinomish tribal community __...............---.-..--.----- 
Bivagit Tate Be eh il ectlranins cecteee tine «huphanesiaece =a 
Mohave WR ee ou pees Sh Ac cadieeent ences 
SirokwWquiGear neitics scence at eet caanesdcucciwecws 
Chercinse SRRGtRis oo i ee he ohn eed 
Delaware Tribe_........ 
Navajo Trife......2.........---- 
Stockbridge Munsee community and tribes_. 
Oneida Nation, New York, et al_.._..........--- 

Ottawe Demin sande sacs acl i EES. wodibitiininsices 





enn WO, 6 ome em emma ee em ne me me ee eee eee ee eee nen ees 
Oo ee ee oe er en ee ee ee eee meee 


313 Peoria Tribe, Oklahoma, Peoria Nation.and Kaskaskia Nation. 







314 | Peoria Tribe, Oklahoma, and ‘Wea Nation onic a dra btinsa ea 
815 aire ae Tribes, and Oklahoma, and Kickapoo 
sNation, 















do__ 
418 | Kickapoo Tribe, Ok 
= Quecha n Tribe, So ese 























aan Re ee vc wivnthele 

= Pomes Tribe, Oklahoma, and Ponca Tribe.-.-....--------- at 

ah. Sea a oe 
= Morongo aia lade na cealtaddiiiie 

tit... 

a Southern Ute Tribe or Band...______- sea 

| Southern Nesenet ae teens 
32 Spokane Tribe ot Posies iadkninicaeece nae 


x 


$ 
5 
3 
cE 
2 
& 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Claims filed with Indian Claims Commission—Continued 
{Figures in,parentheses show number of.claims in status given. *Indicates any offsets ascertained will be deducted] 


~ 
















Action (as of Mar. 20, 1958) 



























1 
ae ee. | ee a, ee 
1} $700,000 |_....do__...... 
7 ER MO carasticnes 
Bei, ES. Babons 
1j{ 41,500,000 |.....do__....-. 
1.4 36,000,000 {...-.do......... 
ee se Ro a en 
Rie: as SA as a eh 
Fa June 25, 1956, dismissed; remanded, 
eg do_.......| Nov. 17, 1954, dismissed. 
8, 000, 000 |... Onin Nov. 23, 1055, liability $432,796.40.* 
50, 000, 000 |__..- BO uintcnetn June 10, 1955, liability, amount not fixed. 





Aug. 23, 1955, liability, amount not fixed (pending on remand), 


@) aan 9, 1951 





June 4, 1957, liability, amount not fixed. 





Mar. 30, 1953, dismissed. 
Mar, 11, 1958, liability, amount not fixed. J 
2, 545, 000 | Jan. 13, 1958, dismissed. 
41, 500, 000 |___.- a . 
20, 200, 000 |_.-.-do_..-.-. 
Pe Bee KS nincatien July 11, 1952, dismissed. 
(4) ES | ee ee 
*) do__....-| Sept. 16, 1957, dismissed. * 
ven ft od OL SCE 
190, 000 | __._- ae a 
rt) bs "SSS 
(4 ae Ps ison . 
(1) S 4 ¥ 
Ren? bee | . 
(‘) — 
3) staid 
eee iG nnn 
pees ee 
ee NR iciksit 
eo oS . Baas A on calc as 
10, 771,200 |... ae 
29, 084, 500 | 
() 
(1) 
(4) 
() 
(5 
() 
42, 811, 986 |. 
@) 
(") 
() 
@) 
176, 000, 000 
41, 500, 000 | 


Pending on remand, 


foe tt tt tt fell iD bet eh ft fet th fl tl ft ft ft a Ti he et OD ee OD i ht i 





S 











Dee. 17, 1952, dismissed (1), pending (3). 


Mar, 6, 1958, liability, amount not fixed. 


July 4, 1957, liability; amount not'fixed (1), pending (). 


March 28, 1955, dismissed, 


=| November, 1, 1956, title found, 





~ : 
fae tat bee BO Ha RS He BD tS Had hes ddd et i Bo DS ht Bt Ge rt GS ED Ge NS ee ee et te tt et Bt et ot et et et Fe eet et et es 
oe 










































CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


_ Claims filed with Indian Claims Commission—Continued 


[Figures in parentheses show number of claims in status given. *Indicates any offsets ascertained will be deducted] 


Docket Claimant 


No, 





333 | Shasta Tribe, California Indians___..- eS 
334 | Absentee Shawnee Tribe, Oklahoma, et al_.... 
335 Eastern Shawnee Tribe, Oklahoma, et al___... 


336 |.-...do- - 


337 | Absentee Delaware Tribe, Oklahoma, et ews 
338 | Delaware Tribe, Oaklahoma, et al. ..._.......- 
339 | Iowa Tribes, Kansas and Nebraska, et al. ..... 


340 | Tuscarora Nation_-_-- etiam 


341 | Seneca-Cayuga Tribe, Oklahoma......--.=.-- 


342 | Seneca Nation._.-. 
343 


386 1 Qi Notions 6b Oh. 2 ndskccacccnctetedscdpitese 


O66 1 Pepege Trite...24622.55s2- ct i eee 
346 | Ridaught Band (Choctaw)---.......-.... 
347 | Pitt River Indians, California....-...... 


348 | Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes et he 
349 | Ute Tribe, Uintah and Ouray Reservation, for Uncom- 


pahgre Ute Bard. 


350 | 3 Fort Berthold Tribes (Arikara, Mandan, and Gros Ventre). 


351 | Chemehuevi Tribe 


& 
th 


353 | Navaho Tribe 


354 | Pueblo of San Iidefonso et al__......--..----.-. 
355 | Pueblo of Santo Domingo-_.............-....--- 
S58 | Pucnee of Genta Clare. ..~ on csdeciescdanesse 


357 | Pueblo of Taos 
358 | Pueblo of Nambe 


359 | Lower Sioux Indian community in Minnesota, et al_.....--- 


360 |...-- | aS é 

_ ei a - 

Be Sect. dtl an cosstattibinnpe nth cbewiecaaaead 
363 j...-. ST wine eigenen ieneiine 


365 | Natchez Tribe__. 
366 | Bannack Tribe. 


367 | Shoshone Nation or Tribe_.......-...-----..-. 
368 | Tonawanda Band of Seneca Indians..-........- 
a a ee eer ee 





370 | Natives of Palmer, Alaska.................... 





Cayuga Nation and Seneca-Cayuga Tribe, Oklahoma <a 





2 | Aleut community, St. Paul Island_...........- 














Claims} Principal Filed Action (as-of Mar. 20, 1958) 
claime 
ahiuvtpiiinkidandl : 1 () Aug. 11, 1951 
spt 5 (’) 1 
wbauahektasanabied 2 (@) 
i.conceaamhesina 2 () 
inane oeimeiipesnpaienty , ° Sept. 17, 1956, contingent liability. 
ppainatincatel 1 (}) : 
imlinecbcaeaiiads 1 () 
saersiedhicaah peapihdieiabean 6 @) 
ied, 12 a) 
3 () 
ep nalatiedng 3 (@) 
dadioibilieudeewass 4 @) ha 
1 $2, 188, 800 
1 () 
ore ee OS ? 3 .-| November 1, 1955, title found. 
1 “4 ol cies 
whiten ssiapecttiieac 2 @) oe Seles stale 
ae i al 3 (@) as Mind 
eetnsttr ite is estiliotedl 2 @) a kee 
ES 2 (4) Re eS 
cineniteiitineaiitnaate 1 re) ces B 
soko Tice iis tld 1 (‘) abi eiedbe 
niadiiesiaenie 1 0) pi bee 
ttinscidoitiideaie 1 (@) Se | (Cer 
1 fe .. ae ae a 
ey pe 1 is Bone Gh. -igace 
ecwgie teenth 1 me . 2 bin Maes s 
Seta dene lbnniiineslel 3 () eee ea 
ocktinscheisngiihnuaaaie 2 () wows Mein. sae 
puvenieinioeeenalis 5 (1) Aug. 13, 1951 
cieciatiaisighientga 1 () -.--.d0........| Feb. 24, 1954, dismissed, 
ste tliat! 1 0) S dike Cikotemaien 
aenb die pbénibe 1 i) in gliadin = 
ib cohininitiesplied alate 5 5, 987, 664 |.....do_......- 
ES 1 (@) iia lNglniees ote 
cabinets: Aidilceatiagie 1 ae ee Rane 





1 Not shown, 


Byelorussian Independence Day, 
March 25, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared in recard to Byelorussian 
Independence Day be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


The year 1958 marks the 40th anniversary 
of 2 significant events in the history of man- 
kind, both occurring with the breakup of the 
Russian Czarist Empire. 

One of those events has been widely her- 
alded, with all the fanfare possible through 
the media of mass communication. That is 
the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik seizure 
of power in Russia and the establishment of 
the Russian Federated Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. Last October leaders of the interna- 
tional Commmunist movement from most of 
the countries of the world gathered in Mos- 
cow to commemorate that unhappy event. 


All during this year the people of the free 
world will be reminded of this anniversary 
through the vast propaganda machine the 
Kremlin has built up to advertise the devious 
and misleading wares of communism. As 
usual, this propaganda campaign will Seek 
to hide the tragic stories which lie behind 
the establishment of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics while presenting a dis- 
torted version of history as seen through the 
eyes of the new elite class who are the aris- 
tocracy of communism, 


2 See docket 31. 


Unfortunately, large segments of the peo- 
ple of the free world will not be told the full 
story of the origin of Communist power. I 
say this because the free world in general, 
and the United States in particular, has not 
mastered the art of using the potent weapon 
of truth to combat the big lie of the Com- 
munists. 

The second of these events marks an his- 
toric epic in human freedom, a period when 
the spirit of national independence and indi- 
vidual liberty burst forth from the ruins of 
the Russian Czarist Empire. HM was during 
the period 1917-18 that no less than 12 na- 
tions, once a part of the Russian Empire, 
threw off the chains of imperialism, declared 
their national independence, established rep- 
resentative forms of government, and sought 
admission to the family of free nations. 
Most of these newly independent govern- 
ments patterned their constitutions after 
that of the United States and many of them 
carried word for word excerpts from our own 
Declaration of Independence and Bill of 
Rights. Seldom in history has the United 
States enjoyed such prestige and emulation 
in world affairs as that which attended the 
breakup of the old European empires. 

It was during this historic epic that the 
Byelorussian nation officially declared its na- 
tional independence on March 25, 1958. ~ 

This action was taken by the Rada, a pro- 
visional but representative body which had 
been established on December 5, 1917. It is 
significant to note in this connection that 
the Rada had representation of all the Byelo- 
russian political parties, including the two 
Jewish parties, Poalej Syon and Bund; the 
Polish Socialist Party; the Russian Constitu- 
tional Democrats (Radets); and the Russian 
Socialist Revolutionists (Essers). The only 
votes cast against the declaration of inde- 
pendence which established the Byelorus- 
sian National Republic came from the Rus- 
sian Constitutional Democrats and the Rus- 
sian Socialist Revolutionists, who, though 
representing a very small minority of the 
population of the country, insisted. upon a 
maintenance of the authority of the Russian 
Empire, 


After the overwhelming majority vote by 
the Rada, the representatives of the two 
small dissenting parties withdrew and then 
engaged in activities calculated to destroy 
the newly won independence of the Byelo- 
russian nation. 

The Byelorussian Government lost no time 
in giving leadership to all phases of national 
life except the military. This phase of na- 
tional life was denied them by the German 
army which then held military control over 
the country. Nevertheless the newly estab- 
lished government made significant progress 
in the fields of education, advancement of 
native culture, laws to protect the rights 
of the individual and social security. 

It gained de jure recognition from Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine and Georgia. De 
facto recognition of the status of this newly 
independent nation was extended by France, 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

After the signing of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, an act which signaled the defeat of 
the Russian Tzarist Empire, the Germany 
army began its withdrawal from Byelorus- 
sia. By November 1918, the German army 
had ‘withdrawn all its forces from the newly 
independent country. 

Immediately thereafter the Red army under 
the command of Commisar Trotsky, who had 
acted as Russian signatory to the Treaty of 


Brest-Litovsk, invaded Byelorussia with the . 


intention of destroying the newly imdepend- 
ent government. From that date until 
March 18, 1921, Byelorussia was the theater 
of war between the Red army aiid the mili- 
tary forces of Poland. Thereafter the his- 
toric lands of Byelorussia were occupied by 
the Russian Communists, with the exception 
of that period during World War II when 
the armies of Hitler marched to the gates 
of Moscow and Stalingrad. “a 
But during this period of 40 years, marked 
by war and foreign tion, the By 
russian 





deportation, economic dep essiol 
cultural spoliation. and oppression of 
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' With a passage 


1958 . 


yidual liberties since carried on by the Rus- 
sian Communists stand as an undeniable 
tribute to the Byelorussian people in their 
aspirations to be free and independent. 

As we commemorate this 40th anniversary 
of Byelorussian national independence we 
remind the people of the world, including the 
Russian Communists, that the Amoperican 
ple have not forgotten and shall not for- 
get the heroic efforts of the people of Bye- 
jorussia to gain their rightful place among 
the free nations of the world. 

It would be fitting on this»historic occa- 
sion that the Voice of America reestablish 
a regular broadcasting program in the Byelo- 
russian language, carrying the message of 
hope from the hearts of the American people 
that this once free and independent nation 
will soon be released from the chains .of 
Communist imperialism. 

This, in a very practical sense, is the best 
answer we, as a Nation, can give to the tor- 
rent of false propaganda which the Russian 
Communists are offering the -world as they 
celebrate the 40th anniversary of their seiz- 
ure of power in Russia. 

I would, therefore, appeal to the President 
of the United States to take such action-as 
may be necessary to reinstate a regular Voice 
of America broadcast program to Byelorus- 
sia which has unfortunately been discon- 
tinued during the tenure of his administra- 
tion. The hopes of freedom should surely 
be kept alive for the Byelorussians, as well 
as for the other captive peoples, ~ 





Money Matters and World Affairs 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I wish to include a talk by Allan 
Sproul, former president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, before the 
World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia on February 5, 1958: 

ONEY MATTERS AND. WoRLD AFFAIRS 


I come to you with no news or views on 
travel in outer space, no word of missiles of 
any range or power, and no committee esti- 
mates of the strength of our national de- 
fenses nor of what we must do to improve 
our military posture. This naturally leads 
to a feeling of inferiority when appearing 
on @ public platform today. “My first im- 
pulse, in the. face of this depressing fact, 
was to try to lift my morale and attract your 
attention with some high blown language to 
cover the relative dullness of my subject. 
At that point, however, I remembered the 
advice of a teacher of English: “Read over 
your composition, and whenever you meet 
you think is particularly fine, 


strike it out.” That advice seemed good, 


and I decided to pursue my subject at a 


walk rather than a gallop. » 
The topic I have chosen, with the help of 


_ your president, however, leaves me with a 
Pretty big field in which to exercise my tal- 


ents. I could not cover all aspects of the 


Subject, even if I had the time and you had 


the patience. And so I have decided to 

“ge @ little touch on some 
current events and, perh suggest a few 
conclusions, all within the and spaff 


of my own experience. This will necessarily 
Mean that much of what I have to say will 


ce particularly to the United States and 


s 


+ 
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Western Europe, although it has a wider ap- 
plication. Money problems are not peculiar 
to the older nations of the world. The new 
nations, with their driving urge toward too 
rapid industrial development, have already 
enmeshed themselves in financial difficulties. 

It is close enough to accuracy, for our pur- 
poses, to say that the United States backed 
into international monetary affairs, and 
backed in reluctantly. Before World War I 
we were content to allow Western Europe, in 
general, and Great Britaiy, in particular, to 
act as bankers for the world and to dominate 
international financial dealings. They had 
the machinery and the experience, and their 
markets were used to investing abroad as 
well as at home. The balance of payments 
between countries and the stability of cur- 
rency units were kept in line, fairly well, by 
the underlying trade position and by the 
international gold standard, which centered 
on London and the pound sterling, and with 
which’our connection was more passive than 
active. 

The First World War precipitated an 
abrupt change in this situation, although it 
was some time before we really woke up to 
what had happened. At the end of that war 
we had a large part of the monetary gold 


‘ stock of the world, we were the only prin- 


cipal trading Nation which had stayed on 
the gold standard, we were a net creditor of 
other nations after years of having been a 
net debtor. And, if investment at home did 
not seem too attractive, we-might have some 
funds for investment abroad. 

There was a tremendous job of monetary 
reconstruction to be done in the world and, 
since the task was complicated by the exist- 
ence of a tangled skein of war debts, and of 
disrupted trading relations, it might have 
commanded a great deal of Government at- 
tention. Our Government, however, had 
little interest at that time in the role of 
financial leadership which was being thrust 
upon it. It and other governments were still 
clinging, more or less, to the idea that money 
should manage itself. The people who picked 
up the loose ball were the central bankers 
and, particularly, the Governor of the Bank 
of England, Montague Norman, and the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, Benjamin Strong. 

These two men embarked on a program 
of international central bank cooperation, 
which had as its primary objectives the re- 
habilitation of the principal national cur- 
rencies weakened by war, and the restora- 
tion of fixed exchange rates based on an 
international gold standard. They con- 
-Sidered the achievement of these objectives 
to be necessary to the resumption of inter- 
national trade on a multilateral basis, to the 
Tree flow of capital from the more developed 
industrial countries to the less developed 
raw material countries, and to the existence 
of commercial and financial relations be- 
tween countries which would ease rather 
than create or accentuate friction and ten- 
sion. They labored with enormous energy, 
great skill, and briltiant invention to reach 
their goals, and they were successful in the 
short run. No matter what happened later, 
it can be said of both of them, as was said in 
a@ recent biography of Lord Norman: “He was 
@ man of such stamp and stature that any 
country may deem itself fortunate if it is 
served by more than one in the course of a 
single generation.” 

Unfortunately for their work, new forces 
within the body politic and economic were 
to provide new goals of national economic 
and monetary endeavor, which eventually 
helped to destroy most of the structure they 
had restored in the years between 1919 and 
1929. With the onset of the great depres- 
sion of the thirties, the international gold 
standard went into a decline, fixed and 
stable exchange rates gave way to managed 
currencies and exchange controls, multi- 
lateral trade was cross-hatched with special 
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bilateral arrangements, the flow of capital 
between countries tended to dry up, and 
liquid funds moved over national borders 
driven by speculation and fear rather than 
being drawn by the relative attractiveness of 
money rates and by the needs of trade. 

The difficulties of this situation were 
heightened greatly by the dislocations of 
World War II. This time, however, there 
were new people in government and new 
concepts of economic and financial policy, 
and of the role of governments in the formu- 
lation of such policies. Central bankers 
were pretty much relegated to the bench, 
and spent a lot of their time watching the 
play. At Washington we had an administra- 
tion suspicious of New York, of Wall Street, 
and of bankers. In Great Britain we had a 
government which increasingly was finding 
economic and monetary guidance in the 
views of that brilliant economist, Maynard 
Keynes. And the Western European coun- 
tries were pretty much willing to follow the 
lead of the leaders. 

There was a great surge of enthusiasm for 
formal international financiai organization. 
Problems which had proved to be thorny or 
intractable, when left to private initiative 
or the informal cooperative efforts of central 
bankers, were expected to succumb to the 
ministrations of complex international 
bodies.controlled by governments. In order 
to temper the discipline of the international 
gold standard, while promoting stable ex- 
change rates, the International Monetary 
Fund was created. And, as an afterthought, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was organized to catalyze 
the flow of capital between nations and ito 
increase the volume of that flow. 

In this country, one of the most concen- 
trated public-relations campaigns ever or- 
ganized was set in motion to sell the idea of 
the International Monetary Fund to the pub- 
lic and to the Congress. No group or gather- 
ing was too small, nor too remote from 
knowledge of what was involved, to have its 
sympathies played upon and its support 
solicited. International organization was to 
be the cure of our ills, and I had the dubious 
distinction of being one of the few who op- 
posed the creation of the fund immediately 
after World War II. I also had the negative 
satisfaction of watching it wallow in im- 
potence for several years, largely because it 
was not designed to function in the imme- 
diate postwar world. It is only recently that 
it has begun to find much actual business to 
do, and then only in ways considerably re- 
moved from the original blueprint. This 
may hold promise of desirable evolution. 
The World Bank, on the other hand, has 
had a successful career almost from the start, 
because of the quality of its management 
and because it had a job to do which was not 
inconsistent with the tattered postwar world 
of trade and finance. 

These are cold ashes, however, and I apolo- 
gize for raking them over, except to point the 
moral that an international organization is 
not necessarily a solvent of international 
problems; it does not make obsolete negotia- 
tions, in private, by negotiators more intent 
on reaching agreement than on audience 
reaction. 

For our present purposes the most impor- 
tant economic development following World 
War H was the crystallization and general ac- 
ceptance of the politico-economic idea, 
which was given statutory form in this coun- 
try by the Employment Act of 1946. It be- 
came national policy in most industrial 
countries to promote maximum production, 
employment, and income, with stability of 
the purchasing power of the currency unit, 
and balance in foreign trade and finance, as 
secondary objectives, to the extent that they 
remained as objectives. No longer were the 
nations willing to endure the purges of an 
automatic gold standard, which might 
subject the economy to a period of substan- 
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tially reduced production and employment, 
in order to cleanse the economic blood stream 
of impurities generated by overblown pros- 
perity. 

It has been the difficulty of combining a 
full employment policy, as it has come to 
be known, with stability of the purchasing 
power of national currency units, and with 
balance in foreign economic relations, which 
has caused many of the economic headaches 
of the postwar years. In this country the 
international implications of the problem 
have been muted, because the strength of 
our international economic position has al- 
lowed us to pursue domestic goals without 
too much regard for the state of our mone- 
tary reserves or the fluctuations in our bal- 
ance of payments. ‘We have become increas- 
ingly argumentative about the alleged virtues 
and the patent dangers of creeping inflation, 
but we haven't been plagued with interna- 
tional financial crises. Most foreign treas- 
uries and central banks, on the other hand, 
must have before them at all times—on their 
desks every morningt—the state of their 
balance of payments and of their monetary 
reserves. They cannot ignore the all too 
visible evidence, often found there, of do- 
mestic policies which are at odds with their 
international position. 

In this sphere the trials and tribulations 
of Great Britain and France, particularly, 
have hovered around all of our postwar inter- 
national political and military arrangements, 
as well as delaying, from year to year, the 
hoped for achievement of freely convertible 
currencies and complete renunciation of the 
more serious obstacles to free moving multi- 
lateral trade. Great Britain has suffered a 
series of currency crises during the past dec- 
ade, each one weakening her international 
position and affecting her ability to partic- 
ipate in the military and economic defense of 
the free world. France has had to have mas- 
sive support from us, through grants, loans 
and military aid funds, while pursuing a 
wobbly course toward curreney debacle, and 
international economic weakness. 

As the inheritors of some of the discipli- 
nary functions of the international gold 
standard, the monetary authorities of these 
and other countries might have been expected 
to cope, more actively than they did, with 
problems of national and international mone- 
tary stability. But monetary management 
was under restraint, particularly in com- 
bating the inflationary pressures which domi- 
nated ‘most of the period, and. the area of 
operations of monetary controls had been 
changed and circumscribed since the good 
old days. 

Monetary management was under restraint 
because the corrective measures it is sup- 
posed to use in checking domestic infla- 
tionary pressures, and foreign payments im- 
balance, have come to be associated with 
the reduced production, increased unemploy- 
ment, and widespread human distress of the 
thirties. To be effective in the role of Jack, 
the Inflation Killer, monetary measures were 
supposed to involve, or to risk, a repetition 
of these troubled times, and there was un- 
derstandable reluctance to run the risk. The 
area of operations of monetary controls was 
changed and circumscribed by the increasing 
role of government in economic affairs and 
the increased proportion of the national 
product taken by the tax collector. If mone- 
tary policy could not, or would not, reach 
through to government budgets and govern- 
ment expenditures, or if monetary and fiscal 
policy could not be coordinated, the chances 
of success in promoting economic stability, 
through monetary measures, was lessened and 
limited. And overlaying all other consid- 
erations was the continued drain of mili- 
tary expenditures on the economic resources 
of the world, which made nice monetary 
calculations particularly hazardous. 

There are lights and shadows in the pic- 
ture of monetary developments during the 
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postwar period, of course. In 1948 a com-= 
prehensive monetary reform program in West 
Germany helped to bring about a sharp eco- 
nomic upturn in that country, and gave a 
boost to confidence in monetary measures as 
@ means to economic health. In 1949, be- 
cause of persisting curreney and trade im- 
balances, 31 countries accounting for more 
than two-thirds of the world’s trade, de- 
valued their currencies, and established what 
it was hoped would be a more realistic basis 
for currency stability than had previously 
existed. In 1951 and 1952, and since, this 
country and many other countries have par- 
ticipated in a renaissance of flexible mone- 
tary policy, which has shown that monetary 
action can be important, even under present 
conditions, in restraining the twin evils of 
inflation and deflation. 

It is clear, nevertheless, as recent develop- 
ments in Great Britain and France have em- 
phasized, and as recent experience in this 
country has intimated, that we have not yet 
found a way to overcome monetary diffi- 
culties as a recurring cause of world unsettle- 
ment. We have not yet found the point of 
equilibrium between continuous high-level 
production and employment and currency 
stability; we have not yet found the opti- 
mum mixture of fiscal and credit policy for 
use in a period of enormous military expendi- 
a — increasing social outlays by govern- 


During the early fall of 1957, Great Britain 
faced the latest in its series of postwar fi- 
nancial crises. The pound sterling was un- 
der severe pressure, partly because of imbal- 
ances in the trade of the sterling area rather 
than in the trade of Britain itself, partly 
because of speculative movements of funds 
(movements which fed on actual weakness 
as well as rumors of changes in currency 
parities), and partly because Britain had 
not been able to gain control of inflation 
and budgetary deficits in an economy of 
overfull employment. Early in September 
1957, in order to stem the tide which had 
reduced Britain’s gold and dollar assets be- 
low the theoretical danger point—$2 billion— 
the British Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land took several steps to increase the cost 
and availability of sterling credits, and to 
curtail public and private expenditures. 
The then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Peter Thorneycroft, buttressed these actions 
with a statement that the British Govern- 
ment intended to maintain the existing value 
of the pound. He went on to say that: “So 
long as it is generally believed that the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to see the necessary 
finance produced to match the upward spiral 
of costs, inflation will continue and prices 
will go up. What is needed to bring it to 
a halt is for the Government to be prepared 
to deny the extra cash, whatever other pain- 
ful consequences may follow. Thus we have 
put ourselves in a position effectively to 
restrict the money supply over a~wide field. 
Against this background, if an attempt were 
made to take out of the system in money 
income more than is put in by new effort 
and production, the only result would be 
a reduction in activity and the employment 
of fewer men.” 

This was the first open avowal by a major 
country that monetary stability, at times, 
could take first place in government think- 
ing. It was an assertion, also, of what 
should be the obvious fact that no people 
have a right to live beyond their means 
indefinitely. It gave confidence that, at last, 
Great Britain was going to face up, sternly, 
to the weaknesses in her economic situation. 

The measures taken and the statements 
made last September achieved an immediate 
success, but it was recognized that the test- 
ing time would come this year when the 
new British budget was presented and new 
wage demands of British workers were con- 
sidered. It has now become evident that 
the principle enunciated by Mr. Thorney- 


April 
croft last September is being questioned jn 
the light of political, economic, and’ fiscal 
problems facing the government in ‘power 
in London. During the first week of 1953 





government resigned, an almost unprece, 
dented happening in British politics. Chap. 
cellor Thorneycroft said he resigned because 
he was not prepared to approve estimates for 
higher government expenditures during the 
next fiscal year than during the past fisca} 
year, something which the government, last 
September, had pledged would not ha 

Mr. Birch, 1 of the 2 ministers of the tregs. 
ury who resigned, said: “The treasury min. 
isters were out to win the battle against 
inflation, and the other ministers were not, 
We were fighting to win and they were not” 

It remains to be seen whether this split 
was the result of a clash of personalities of 
whether there had been a real weakening of 
resolve to curb inflation and defend the 
pound sterling at all costs. The new chan- 
cellor, Mr. Heathcoat Amory says that “the 
strengthening of sterling and a stable 
internal price level are the dominating aims 
of the government's economic policies, and 
nothing whatever will take precedence over 
them.” We shall see. If there has been a 
weakening of resolve, the position of the 
pound will again become precarious. 

Great Britain has been trying to do to 
much with too little. She has been t 
to act as banker for a large part of the world 
and to carry on a large part of the trade 
of the world in her currency, without ade- 
quate reserves. At least her reserves havé 
proved to be inadequate in the face of some- 
thing less than. full confidence in sterling, 
Therefore, she has had to borrow abroad 
from time to time to supplement her re- 
serves, while invoking clauses in previous 
loan agreements which permit her to post- 
pone payments of principal and interest on 
earlier loans. As a consequence of such fi- 
nancial weakness, she has been continuously 
hampered in fulfilling her role as one of 
the principals in a political, military, and 
economic alliance. 

The French, with less reason perhaps, "are 
in an even worse state than the British at 
the moment. Their government continues 
to walk the tightrope of uncertain coalition, 
although there are signs that younger and 
more vigorous men are coming to power. 
Their substance is being wasted in an inde- 
cisive war in Algeria, as it was earlier in 
Indochina. There has been a high level of 
domestic investment, employment, and in- 
come, but the pace of development has ex- — 
ceeded her available capital resources. The 
franc was long overvalued and distrusted, 
and inflationary pressures were in the as- ~- 
cendant. Last November the country’s avail-+ 
able international reserves hit bottom. In 
fact they went through the bottom. 

This latest crisis was no sudden develop- 
ment. An extended investment boom 
France, aided by deficit financing | 
through the central bank, had pushed up 
costs and prices. This defective situation 
undermined the currency but, until last 
year, it did not. result in a worsening of the 
French international reserve position, largely 
because of the dollars made available # 
France by American aid, loans, and military 
disbursements in French territory. When 
this support was sharply reduced in 1956 


the French quickly ran through their free _ 


reserves and, late in 1957, these reserves were 


covery and insolvency. It is, because & 
of insolvency there is only one way tO 
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and that is up. If that is to be the outcome 
of the present crisis, the will have to 
do a better job of putting their fiscal affairs 
jn order, than they have heretofore been 
able to do * * * they will have to stop us- 
ing credit for capital.purposes. They will 
pave to take stiffer measures than they have 
found possible in the past to defeat or re- 
strain those groups of citizens who have 
stymied political and economic reform for 
=— outcome will determine whether 
France will be able to assume her proper 


place in the European common mar et, on 


which so many high hopes have been built 
for the economic and political well-being of 
Western Europe. It will determine whether 
Prance will be able to play her proper part 
in the North Atlantic community of nations 
on which so much of her security has been 
staked. It wili determine whether there 
will be reasonable balance between France 
and Germany at the center of Western Eu- 
rope. A country which has to go 

from door to door for financial help, disgusts 
itself and disturbs its friends, particularly 
when it is a country so well endowed as 
France. 

In our own case, the relations between 
money matters and world affairs have re- 
cently become more clear than they some- 
times are. The repercussions of new and 
public evidence of Russian advances in the 
field of rocketry and missiles, and of Russian 

e in economic competition, have shaken 
our financial calculations. A Federal budget 
which was supposed to be in surplus in fiscal 
1958, ending June 30, has already gone into 
deficit. The budget for fiscal 1959, begin- 
ning July 1, will probably be born in red 
ink, despite present prayers that increased 
military expenditures may be offset by a de- 
crease in expenditures for civilian purposes. 
Administration hopes of a tax cut in fiscal 
1959, within a balanced budget, have given 
way to the suggestion that a budgetary defi- 
cit will be accepted, rather than an increase 
in taxes to keep ‘the budget in balance. 
And those outsid well as inside govern- 
ment, who have been alarmed by the sharp- 
ness of the present business recession, have 
begun arguing for a tax cut, now, to increase 
consumer purchasing power. In their lexi- 
con, we can have new model autos and mis- 
siles, too, and balancing the budget will take 
care of itself. 

We have been spared immediate conflicts 
between world events and credit policy be- 
cause recent developments abroad have taken 
place at a time of recession in production 
and employment at home, which had already 
brought about a move toward credit ease. 
We are usually spared the cruder manifesta- 
tions of balance of payment and reserve dif- 
ficulties, because we aré so well heeled. We 
least sensitive of the na- 
tions which live under a system of demo- 
cratic capitalism, to the interrelations be- 
tween money matters and world affairs, but 
we are not immune. = 

I might try to broaden this presentation 
of my subject by reviewing other phases of 
the problem, but it would only sefve to re- 
inforce what I have already said. Let us 
See, therefore, if a few conclusions may be 
drawn from this selective excursion into some 
aspects of the relations between money 
Matters and world affairs. 

1.I think we can say that although money 
troubles are, as often as not, a symptom of 
deeper rooted political and economic imbal- 
nee, laxness in monetary and fiscal affairs 
fan have a causative effect in undermining 
®conomic health which, in turn, affects po- 
litical and military power. Those who argue 
for a balance between rhilitary spending and 
fiscal probity/and monetary 


4 real case, even though the emotional ad-’ 
-Yantages are on the other side. In time of 
_ War the role of money may be to get out of 


way of production. In the longer night 
pos eo4 War, no such easy decision is 


le, | 
sate 
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2. The rise of the theory that the first 
responsibility of government in economic 
affairs is to foster and promote high level 
employment and maximum production and 
purchasing ower at all times, has made it 
difficult to gain and hold support for meas- 
ures which have as their purposes the main- 
tenance of stability of currency units and 
international economic solvency. Yet neglect 
of this part of a complex problem may under- 
mine the power and influence of nations and 
of groups of nations. "We must find a way 
to strike a balance between these sometime 
conflicting objectives, or a way to remove the 
conflicts, if we and our friends are to stay 
strong. 

3. In this country we shall have to be 
vigilantly alert in opposing those who would 
use the admitted difficulties of composing 
our fiscal and monetary troubles, and main- 
taining our military power, to sabotage our 
trade program. We have had a policy of 
promoting reciprocal trade, and we have 
been seeking to particifate in the develop- 
ment of an administrative organism which 
will further promote the functioning of the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. If 
this great Nation now backtracks on the 
efforts it has made to accommodate its trad- 
ing practices to its creditor position, and to 
strengthen the ecOnomies of the free world 
through multilateral trade, it would be a 
serious blow to our prestige, to our friends 
abroad, and to our own best interests. The 
fiscal and monetary difficulties of our allies 
and friends demand much of them, but they 
also demand a trading world in which the 
rule of comparative advantage in production 
holds reasonable sway. 

4. In our absorption with the power of the 
physical sciences in our world, and in our 
attempts to develop further our scientific re- 
sources, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that our knowledge of the social sciences is 
something less than perfect. We should stif- 
fen our educational standards and improve 
access to educational opportunities in this 
area also. The free nations cannot hope to 
pursue advantageous fiscal and monetary 
policies unless practitioners in these fields 
are numerous and well trained and unless 
public understanding of their importance is 
greatly increased. 

5. In submitting oufselves to the disci- 
Pplines of a money economy, we of the free 
nations must pursue different and, perhaps, 
more difficult ways of achieving- our world 
goals than those which are open to a Com- 
munist society in which repudiation of gov- 
ernment debts is an accepted practice, the 
currency unit has little meaning, and -barter 
is a way to international trading and political 
advantage. But we should not abandon the 
field. byjwchopping out our programs of aid 
to uncommitted and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. FF: 

Undoubtedly, there are other conclusioyps 
which you could draw from these remarks 
of mine, or from a more thorough examina- 
tion of the many facets of the problem I 
have been discussing. These will suffice, 
however, to underline the importance of 
money matters in world affairs. If we can- 
not take literally the biblical statement 
‘Wine maketh merry; but money answereth 
all things,” we can at least give money its 
due. - 
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carry out the constitutional principles of 
equal protection of the laws, as declared 
by the Supreme Court in its historic de- 
segregation decisions, the quiet eloquence 
of Mr. Roy Wilkins, able and responsible 
executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, in his article entitled ‘‘Integra- 
tion Must. Move” in the March issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly deserves the widest 
possible reading. The calm reasonable- 
ness and determination of the appeal he 
makes for positive action in public school 
desegregation contrast markedly with 
the charges often hurled at the NAACP 
by its opponents. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thought-provoking article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION Must Move 
(By Roy Wilkins) 

(Executive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, Roy Wilkins, who graduated from the 
University of Minnesota, was for 15 years 
editor of the Crisis and-prior to that, from 
1923 to 1931, managing editor of the Call, 
the Negro weekly of Kansas City. In this 
article he carries forth the discusison initi- 
ated by Agnes Meyer in her January article, 
Race and the Schools.) 

A good deal of nonsense has been written 
and spoken upon the public school desegre- 
gation question. With some notable excep- 
tions, we have exhibited little honesty, in- 
genuity, common sense, and courage in ap- 
proaching it. The Atlantic recognized the 
significance of the problem by featuring the 
sincere article, Race and the Schools, by 
Agnes E. Meyer, in its January issue. Yet 
Mrs. Meyer, for all her knowledge of and de- 
votion to the public-school system and her 
sincerity as an American liberal, has repeated 
some of the interpretations that have placed 
the situation on dead center and kept it 
there. 

Hardly anyone sits down to a typewriter 
on this question without cautioning the 
Negro to abjure haste. William Faulkner 
used the columns of a multimililon-circula- 
tion weekly magazine to shout “Go slow” to 
the NAACP. As the final caution Mrs. Meyer 
in the January Atlantic counsels, “Make 
haste slowly.” 

Those who read and run might gather from 
all this that Negroes had been knocking down 
school doors, browbeating administrators and 
boards of education, or throwing picket lines 
around. the schools from which they are 
barred. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The majority of Negroes are mild and 
forebeartmg, much to the irritation of a grow- 
ing number among them who wish for a pro- 
gram of more action. 

There has been no pellmell rush toward de- 
segregation, no demand for instantaneous 
Certainly the NAACP has not advo- 
cated overnight alteration of school pat- 
terns. However, both the NAACP and Negro 
citizens generally have insisted that school 
boards come to grips with the question and 
that beginnings in good faith be made. Five 
days after the 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court, Dr. Channing H. Tobias, NAACP board 
chairman, set the tone for the organization’s 
procedure in a message to its southern lead- 
ers meeting in Atlanta: 

“It is important that calm reasonableness 
prevail, that the difficulties of adjustment be 
realized, and that, without any sacrifice of 
basic principles, the spirit of give.and take 
characterize the discussions. Let it not be 
said of us that we took advantage of a sweep- 
ing victory to drive hard bargains or impose 
unnecessary hardships upon those respon- 
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sible for working out the details of adjust- 
ment.” 

Here was the calm deliberation which 
since then has been urged so insistently 
upon Negro citizens. Here was consideration 
for school administrators and others upon 
whom would fall the burden of planning de- 
segregation. But here, also, was quiet deter- 
mination upon basic principles, upon change 
in the old order, upon access to light and 
opportunity after 57 years in the semidark- 
ness of the separate-but*never-equal doc- 
trine. 

It is this determination that the oppo- 
nents of the Negro’s aspiration are trying to 
break with their repeated cries of “Slow 
down.” They are shadowboxing over speed; 
the real target is any change at all. 

The handwriting regarding segregated 
schools was on the wall as early as 1935, 
when Donald Gaines Murray won his way, 
via the Maryland Supreme Court, into the 
Law School of the University of Maryland. 
The picture became clearer through United 
States Supreme Court decisions in 1938, 1948, 
and 1950, together with other Federal court 
decisions in this period forbidding a racial 
differential in teachers’ salaries. 

With the principle unmistakably stated in 
the University of Texas case in 1950, it was 
only a matter of time before a challenge on 
the elementary and secondary levels would 
be before the courts. No governor, or at- 
torney general, or State board of education, 
or mayor, or local school board, or responsi- 
ble school administrator, can claim today 
that the 1954 decision on public schools was 
sudden. All of them had had a maximum 
notice of 19 years and a minimum one of 4 
years (from the Texas case). That they 
understood what was foreshadowed is dem- 
onstrated by the frantic building programs 
for Negro schools into which the Southern 
States plunged from 1949 to 1954 in a des- 
perate effort to stave off the inevitable. 

No, the Negro is not “pushing too fast”; 
he spent nearly two decades making his 
moves in a slow, orderly manner through the 
courts. Today he is proceeding with moder- 
ation and behaving with dignity under an 
intense fire of falsehood, intimidation, and 
persecution. Politically shackled and eco- 
nomically harassed, he has endured the 
persecution of State governments in which 
he has no voice and the ruthlessness of 
power structures in which he has no in- 
-fluence. 

While he does not rant, he remains de- 
termined. A Gallup poll last December re- 
vealed that 69 percent of southern Negroes 
want the Supreme Court decision enforced, 
as against 53 percent nearly 2 years before. 
Only 18 percent were recorded as opposed. 
A survey published in the Catholic Digest 
in August 1957, showed that 93 percent of 
the southern Negroes supported the policies 
of the NAACP. 

All this would indicate that the Negro 
American is neither wild-eyed and obstrep- 
erous nor divided on this issue. He believes 
that the way to begin is to begin. He can- 
not be expected to cheer a beginning such as 
that in Winston-Salem, N. C., where 1 Negro 
child has been integrated in the entire city 
system, nor that in Little Rock, where 9 
Negroes are distributed among 1,991 whites 
in Central High School. If he greets these 
and similar efforts with something less than 
enthusiasm, it does not mean that he wants 
to go too fast; it means merely that he doés 
not want to stand still. 

Another favorite myth is that the Negro 
by insisting on some movement in good faith 
toward desegration is seeking to destroy the 
public school system and the standards of 
public education. Governor Luther Hodges 
of North Carolina used this as a theme in @ 
statewide radio and television talk in 1956. 


The only people who have threatened to 
destrey the public schools in certain States 
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are white people, mostly politicians in high 
and low offices. The Negro wants more and 
better schools, not fewer. 

Nor does the Negro seek to lower educa- 
tional standards. Who knows better than 
he on how great a scale his children have 
been cheated of a decent education over all 
these years? He knows that a frightening 
number of them are lagging behind whites 
at certain levels. But he does not follow the 
“logic” which says that the way to cure 
this condition is to Maintain the segrega- 
tion which produced it. 

Allowing for the 350,000 Negro children 
who have been integrated since 1954, there 
are stil] slightly more than 2 million Negroes 
remaining in segregated schools. Some com- 
mentators seek comfort by concentrating 
on the 350,000, but most Negroes and fair- 
minded whites, while welcoming this be- 
ginning, keep their sights on the present 
immobile 2 million. Negroes know that not 
all these 2 million children are below par, 
that some of them can equal or surpass their 
grade levels in any test. They know,’ too, 
that still more could pass easily if given 
brief, intensive, and sympathetic remedial 
attention. 

Assuming that a mere 10 percent of the 
2 million could pass their tests tomorrow, 
would their integration ruin public education 
standards? Obviously not, and the integra- 
tion total would jump more than 50 per- 
cent. If those who can quickly be brought 
to standard were added, the total would be 
still more satisfying—and no white child 
would be retarded thereby. 

And, speaking of retardation, what of the 
present plight of average and superior chil- 
dren now attending all-white schools in com- 
pany with a not negligible number of chil- 
dren who are below average, even poor? Re- 
cent figures from a Texas city purport to show 
that 59 percent of whites in the fourth grade 
were at or above their grade level as com- 
pared with only 13.5 percent of Negroes. But, 
aside from the contrast with Negroes, this 
survey reveals that more than 40 percent of 
the white children are below average. Ex- 
cluding a few experts, is anyone complaining 
that the presence of of this two-fifths is ruin- 
ing the education of the three-fifths? 


If this argument is valid with respect to 
Negroes, it is valid with respect-to the sub- 
stantial number of substandard white chil- 
dren. It becomes, therefore, a problem of 
education rather than one of race. 


As the Negro views the present situation, 
there would seem to be certain requisites to a 
beginning toward reducing tensions and get- 
ting on with desegregation. The segregation 
problem is not the same in the North as it is 
in the South. The difference is apparent to 
even a casual observer of trolleys, buses, city 
halls, State legislatures, parks, theaters, res- 
taurants, hotels, f ries, and white-collar 
employment. As for ools, despite defacto 
segregation there are Negro teachers and stu- 
dents in mixed situations, with Negro honor 
students, class presidents, and athletes. In 
New York City the desegregation principle 
has been recognized, the Supreme Court re- 
spected, proposals drawn up, and debate en- 
couraged. There is movement. The same 


cannot be said for Richmond, Savannah, - 


Jacksonville;.Mobile, Shreveport, or Hatties- 
burg. 

Further, the segregationists must face, 
sooner or later, the fact that the soothing 
doubletalk handed to Aunt Mandy and 
Uncle Jim falls on the deaf and scornful ears 
of today’s Tom, Dick, and Harry. These lat- 
ter have traveled far from the home county; 
tens of thousands have been off to war and 
seen far places; thousands more have gone 
to school under the GI bill; they have radios 
and television sets; they read newspapers, 
magazines, and books. That is why the 
Montgomery bus protest lasted 1 year in- 





the school desegregation issue. te 
Next, there should be, among those geny. 
inely desirous of getting something done, 
an end to the characterization of court ac. 
tion and political pressure as force. 
perversion reduces legal action in 
ance with a decree of the Nation’s 
Court to the same level as mob action stirreg 
by a John Kasper. The same re 
lumps together as extremists the NAAOGP 
which supports the Supreme Court, and the 
white citizens’ councils, organized specifi. 
cally to defy the Court. Inveighing against 
the employment of political action by Ne. 
gro citizens is asking them to forgo an in. 
strument which is the very backbone of q 


democratic society, one that is used for ey. . 


erything from cutting a curbstone to, say, 
fixing the rate for interstate natural gas, 
They cannot be expected to acquiesce, 
Equally pointless are the running refer. 
ences to the era of good feeling that is ai- 
leged to have existed in the years prior to 
the 1954 decision of the Court. It is true 
that southern whites experienced few racial 
tensions, for they found that a segregated 
society, rigidly controlled through political 
disfranchisement, economic Ceilings, and s0- 
cial customs, was comfortable and relaxing, 


But for the Negro it was an era of frus- 


tration. 

While we were making the world safe for 
democracy in one war and destroying Hit- 
ler’s master race theory in another, the 
Negro rode in the back of the bus, lived ing 
ghetto across the railroad tracks, sent his 
children to Jim Crow schools, worked at 
restricted jobs, enjoyed either inferior or no 
public recreation, endured daily humiliation 
and insult, received uneven justice in the 
courts, and was the victim Of violence. He 
is not overcome with nostalgia for the pre- 
1954 days; he has bid them a grim and 
tearless good-by. 


The Negro wants to be a partner in this | 


great social change. He has offered his co- 
operation from the very beginning, but his 
peaceful petitions offering aid in drawing 
up desegregation plans were rejected, filed 
away, or turned over to local segregationists 
so that the signers could be fired from their 
jobs. The Negro is still deeply interested 
in building better schools for all children. 
He believes segregated schools have hurt 
white children as he knows full well they 
have hurt his. But partnership implies mu- 
tual respect and consultation, leading Ww 
cooperative movement. Where these neces- 
sary conditions have been met, he has been 
a willing collaborator. 

If Mrs. Meyer’s admonition, “The chief 
responsibility for leadership is still that of 


the white population,” is to be meaningful — 


in the light of present-day urgencies, there 
must be the sharing of responsibility for 
plans and results which is inherent in the 
partnership concept. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, undet 






leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 





of an article entitled “Hungary and the 
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Revival of Europe.” This article, which 

appeared in the September 1957 issue of 

The Link magazine, was written by 

stuart L. Hannon, deputy program di- 
tor of Radio Free Europe. 

The article follows: 

HUNGARY AND THE REVIVAL OF EUROPE 

(By Stuart L. Hannon) 

The Hungarian revolution will live again 
this month, not on the barricades but on 
the conscience of the free world. For with 
the emergence of the U. N. Special Hun-~- 

Report, already well circulated, on 
the stage of the General Assembly, all men— 
free, bond and criminal—will be confronted 
with the reenactment of a three act tragedy 
ghich is in many, ways without parallel in 
modern history. And if the live drama 
itself was a startling depiction of unofficial 
heroism and official failure, the reenactment 
must not be permitted to fail. It must 
pecome a tocsin, a beacon, @ continuing 
fourth act which will regenerate the ‘sources 
of human fellowship, courage and principled 
determination, as have been woefully lacking 
in western man since the Soviet aggressors 
frst began striking him in June 1953. “What 
js needed,” wrote Thomas Mann before he 
died, “is a militant humanism.” 

As the fourth act begins, let us review 
the first three. In act I, the entire Hungarian 
people, united as never before in their’ his- 
tory, rose up against the misery and domina- 
tion of Soviet-Hungarian communism and 
AVH bestiality. Certainly the rising was 
Homeric, one of the purest examples of 
classic revolution in history, a jubilant 
levee en masse which was determined, in 
Actonian revolutionary pattern, to shake off 
the past and rescue the world from the reign 
of the dead. Act II, let us say, began with 


_ the pronouncements of Hungarian revolu- 


tionary leadership, calling for withdrawal 
from the Warsaw Pact, neutrality for Hun- 
gavy, free elections, recognition by the United 
Nations and negotiations with Russia for 
withdrawal of all Soviet troops.. This act 
ended with another example of that practiced 
Russian treachery, about which Kossuth 
wrote so precisely in his time, followed by the 
unprecedented brutality of Soviet mechan- 
ized hordes, which engulfed and ground out 
allresistance. Act III began and ended with 
an incredible pantomime of pusillanimity 
among western nations. All founded upon 


“ and dedicated—more or less—to historic con- 


cepts of freedom, to the preservation of the 
dignity of man, to the support of world or- 
ganizations and governments supposedly in 
charge of implementing or protecting these 
great ideals, to the recitation of millions of 
words about freedom and liberation for man- 
kind from all tyranny—these nations could 
arouse themselves to little more than words 
of consternation, commiseration, admiration 
and fatalism. Gradually, as the paralysis 
wore off, the sparse initiative took the form 
of mutual recrimination, a spasmodic search 
for scapegoats and even a conscience stricken 
Suggestion that the U. 8S. S. R. had legitimate 
rights under the Warsaw Pact. Finally, there 
was 4 comfortable conversion of the greatest 
Political issue of our time into a humani- 
arian issue, in which the West salved its 
conscience and felt rathér noble about ad- 
mitting substantial numbers of Magyar stock 
Into its free society. 

But let us now be grateful for U. N. report 
of small nations? which thrusts the case 
of Hungary, like a flaming faggot, into our 
‘amp again. We of Europe and the Atlantic 
community have a second chance. It must 


of representatives of Australia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, ‘Tunisia, and and 
a January 10, 1957, by the General 
Asembly of the United Nations. . 


- 


‘ 
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not fail. The Hungarian revolution is not 
dead and it. was not a failure. On the con- 
trary it was a success which grows each day 
in stature to haunt the Soviets, for it was an 
act full of faith and honor, of heroic dimen- 
sions, of proof to a western body politic, 
terrorized and bullied by Soviet communism, 
that in one of its véins, the Magyar vein, 
there was still a fresh flow of courage. Out 
of the quivering ranks of western peoples a 
Hungarian David stepped forth to challenge 
the Russian Goliath. But more like Samson 
he shook the pagan edifice severely and the 
tremors continue. Milovan Diilas, most elo- 
quent apostate of communism and now in 
a Yugoslav prison, wrote prophetically, “The 
Hungarian revolution means the beginning 
of the end of communism.” 

The question before the free world today 
is no longer the whimpering or defensively 
belligerent demand, what could have been 
done? The fact is that many things could 
have been done. Some actions would have 
left for history, without any risk to Western 
comfort and security, a more charitable pic- 
ture of democratic convictions and courage. 
Others might have redeemed the situation 
with just as much probability as they might 
have led to the risk of war. Far greater 
calculated risks have been taken since 1936. 
But these issues are dead now and will only 
be usefully revived by intelligent historians 
who will not be honorbound to prove that 
failure is success, or that foreign policy, wis- 
dom, and morality are always identical. 

The question today. is what can be done, 
now. 

The message to Europeans, adopted at the 
close of the Hague Congress in May 1948, 
suggests an attitude worthy of free men and 
outraged humanity. “The hour has come,” 
according to the message, “to take action 
commensurate with the danger.” 

What can be done? No European should 
be less sanguine, certainly, than Mr. Nehru 
in his recommendation that the Russians 
should best leave Hungary. Minoo Masani, 
the founder and joint secretary of the All- 
India Congress Socialist Party, is even more 
outspoken. “Soviet communism,” he writes, 
“has today turned its back on every single 
generous and progressive impulse of the Oc- 
tober revolution,” and its expansion would 
be “the worst of all possible inflictions on 
humanity.” (In fact, so long as Soviet 
troops remain in Hungary, West Europeans 
should consider the potentialities of an all- 
European boycott of the 40th anniversary as 
a grotesque and meaningless puppet play 
for the retarded.) 

The near 400-page U. N. report is a crush- 
ing indictment of the Soviet Government, 
all the more so for the restraint of cold 
narration. It came to the conclusions, inter 
alia, that the revolution was spontaneous, 
nationwide, and unplanned, led by students, 
workers, intelligentsia, and soldiers, many 
of them Communists. While thé révolution 
was not planned, evidence found that the 
Soviets had taken steps prior to the out- 
break to make armed intervention possible. 
(This fact gave support to the belief that 
the uprising was deliberately provoked as 
the least costly way to reduce pressure in an 
explosive Soviet orbit, but above all to make 
Hungary an example to discourage Poland.) - 
The report also established conclusively that 
the peaceful demonstrators of October 23 
carried no weapons; and that by the Soviet’s 
own definition of aggression, they stand 
accused. And while it showed clearly that 
Imre Nagy threw in his lot with the in- 
surgents, no evidence was available to show 
any popular support for Kadar. Regarding 
inhuman torture, especially by the AVH, the 
report observed: “The verbatim record of 
the committee's contain appalling 
descriptions which the committee would 
have hesitated to publish in their entirety” 
under any circumstances. 
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The chronology of events in Hungary since 
the end of the revolution has been marked 
by prosecution and deportation, suppression, 
and execution. The workers’ councils were 
first stripped of their political power, then 
outlawed. Strikes and any real opposition 
have been made subject to the death penalty. 
Young girls have been executed. Mean- 
while, in Moscow (where international youth 
festivals and diplomatic garden parties are 
also held) Kadar found occasion to praise 
the historic Soviet troop action in Hungary, 
and Bulganin in turn found it faithful and 
heroic. The Kallay ministry early in August 
announced a total campaign to break intel- 
lectual resistance in Hungary, to annihilate 
all counter-revolutionary remnants and to 
liquidate bourgeois views. Compulsory 
courses in the Russian language and Marx- 
Leninism are back again. 

Europe and the free world must face the 
fact that whatever the Communists call 
freedom— intellectual deviation, oppor- 
tunism, factionalism, bourgeois liberalism, 
thought anarchism or nationalist bias, ad 
infinitum—they are determined on its de- 
struction in Hungary, particularly as an ob- 
ject lesson to the West. The essential con- 
flict is unchanged, and remains the struggle 
of humanism versus Leninism, man as an 
end versus mass as means, individual choice 
versus class will. Ultimately, it is Soviet 
hegemony versus national sovereignty. One 
may, if he wishes, discount the antics and 
threats of a Krushchev, but the Red army 
in Hungary gave a somber emphasis to tlhe 
admonition “we will bury you.” Jean-Paul 
Sartre might still cherish the queer notion 
that the cult of humanism leads to fascism. 
But he can never claim that the cult of com- 
munism leads to humanism. 

Madariaga has stated somewhere the moral 
point that if we want peace with the peo- 
ple of Russia, we cannot at the same time 
make peace agreements with their Soviet 
masters. Still less, one must add, can we 
make such arrangements when they are in 
open contradiction and opposition to thg in- 
dependence of peoples having nothing to do 
with Russia. This is the sort of immorality 
which M.’Spaak once properly charged as 
effecting “the very authority of the As- 
sembly.” And last October, just a few days 
before the Hungarian tragedy, the distin- 
guished Belgian statesman, Paul van Zee- 
larid, addressed the Congress of European- 
American Associations in Vienna. Com- 
menting on the implications of the rule of 
law in society, he cautioned against inaction 
in the face of “brutal infringements on well- 
established rights in the world.” Then he 
added “We do not have the right to tolerate 
them and to let events take their course as 
if they were in conformity to the rule.” 
This is a moral position which must be in- 
violate. Retreat from this position has hurt 
the West grievously during the past 20 years, 
and has advanced the course of despotism 
significantly. 

A distinguished group of men and women 
drew up for the CEAA Vienna meeting a 
Declaration on Western Civilization. It was 
a good human document, the kind of hu- 
manist credo which comes out frequently 
in the Western World. Among other re- 
statements, it said that “liberty and justice 
are inseparable,” that “the right to political 
opposition and respect for political oppo- 
nents” is basic to western’ progress and free- 
dom; and that “the citizen’s physical liberty 
must be protected, if necessary against gov~ 
ernment itself.” ‘The letter and spirit of this 
declaration has been hideously violated. 
What shall be done about it? 

Soviet diplomats and intellectuals are now 
endeavoring to expand cultural and other 
exchanges with countries in the free world. 
This confronts us all with a new test of in- 
tegrity and casuistry, for between us and 
any legitimate “coexistence” stands not only 
Hungary—her dead, her slave deported, her 
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homeless exiles—but all other captive na- 
tions. The late Karl Jaspers once wrote 
that “Liberty exists to the extent that com- 
munication is profound and honest.” We 
might apply this measurement to our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and the sup- 
pressed peoples. And whenever the Soviets 
or their Pavlovian creations chant “peace,” 
the response of all freemen should be “free- 
dom.” 

What can be done? Every civilized institu- 
tion should express its moral position, as 
did the University of Zurich, on Soviet ag- 
gression in Hungary, the continued occupa- 
tion, the ban on free elections. Every intel- 
lectual should activate himself as a commit- 
tee of one, as well as in company with his 
confreres, to exert whatever influence he can 
for the cause of Hungary. He need not die 
for freedom as many Hungarians did. He 
need not suffer imprisonment. He need not 
even run the risks of an Emile Zola or the 
Seven of Géttingen. He need only summon 
his thoughts, his initiative and communicate 
with the forces involved, on both sides of 
the frontier which divides freedom and 
tyranny. Let him pay homage to the oppor- 
tunity to speak freely and to assemble which 
is the foundation of freedom. Let him con- 
front Soviet students with the new meaning 
of this opportunity which, we know from 
many sources, they are beginning to ex- 
plore. They are concerned about Hungary 
and not so content merely to repeat, as 
Silone has accused Amissomov, “the scanda- 
lous thesis of your government.” 

The Soviet Union and unregenerate Com- 
munists everywhere will resort to every di- 
version, every blandishment, every petition, 
and countercharge, to kill the divided in- 
terest and responsibility of the United Na- 
tions regarding Hungary. Not only must 
they fail in their invidious efforts, but the 
West must use this historic document as a 
fighting banner under which to join the 
crusade for freedom which the Hungarian 
patriots, in desperation, began last October. 

Radio Free Europe will do all in its power 
to support and publicize the U. N. report on 
Hungary. And assaults on this organization 
will be appropriately intensified. Few or- 
ganizations, governments or individuals have 
been so vigorously and consistently attacked 
by the Soviet Union and Communists as 
Radio Free Europe. During the Hungarian 
crisis and afterward, as was to be expected, 
Radio Free Europe also was attacked by 
certain elements in the West, some irrespon- 
sible, some ignorant and others simply mali- 
cious. The record has been long since cor- 
rected by responsible Europeans. It is well 
to remember that whole Radio Free Europe 
is an American enterprise, financed hy mil- 
lions of Americans, it is composed in vast 
majority of Europeans working for the bene- 
fit of a reunited and wiser Europe. By 
keeping contact with 70 million east Euro- 
peans when the Iron Curtain came down, 
Radio Free Europe helped considerably to 
offset the imbalance of power which other- 
wise would have tipped in Russia’s favor. 
There are times when real power does not 
rest in weapons but in moral action. Our 
collective duty is to work for a moment when 
all weapons, actions and words may be able 
to serve, decisively, the same united purpose. 

With the gigantic strides in western Eu- 
ropean integratiqn—economically, politi- 
cally, scientifically—with the solution of old 
contentions such as the Saar, Europe is on 
the march to repair the ravages of interne- 
cine warfare over the past 40 years. During 
these years of dissension, unfortunately, 
Soviet imperialism together with atheistic 
communism * * * “Christian heresy” ac- 
cording to Toynbee, have caused much suf- 
fering, corruption and confusion. It is time 
now to cut down the alien corn so that the 
ideals of western civilization may again have 
@ chance ta grow and flourish. There are 
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many places to begin the recovery, for Eu- 
rope is divided in many places. One such 


is the separation of Hungary from her Eu-, 


ropean genre. : 

There are two specters haunting Europe 
today. One is in Eastern Europe, the specter 
of freedom. Under its obsession, the Com- 
munist leaders dance to the torments of 
uncertainty; threatening, denouncing, purg- 
ing, pleading, and cajoling. ‘They whistle 
loudly as they walk through the graveyards, 
listening fearfully at intervals for Khru- 
shchev’s shrimp. They are in deep trouble. In 
Western Europe the specter is still the ghost 
of Hamlet, and all its conflicting agonies of 
conscience and resolution, intellect and ac- 
tion. The dilemma of which Paul Valéry 
wrote 30 years ago still exists: “Today the 
European Hamlet stares at miNions of 
ghosts * * * but he is an intellectual Ham- 
let. He meditates on the life and death of 
truths. He wavers between one abyss and 
the other, for two dangers still threaten the 
world: order and disorder.’’ Valéry carried 
the analogy much further, but for our time 
the dilemma ‘is carried far enough. The re- 
spective dangers are no longer so delicately 
balanced and far greater tragedies have been 
played out—outside the theater. Both liter- 


ature and death have been given deep and. 


ample reverence. It is time to show a new 
and deeper reverence for liberty and life. 
The Hungarian people, all people who have 
suffered and who have been denied, are 
waiting for humanity to joint in this action. 





Comment by Edward P. Morgan on 
Current Conditions 
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HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we all 
know that the strength of our free so- 
ciety is enhanced by those citizens who 
accept responsibilities individually and 
in countless voluntary groups to work 
for the solution of our most complex and 
pressing problems. 

Not only because he calls attention to 
one such effective group in Chicago, the 
Illinois division of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and another in Wash- 
ington, the . National Civil ‘Liberties 
Clearing House, but also because he re- 
minds us all of our opportunities and 
duties wherever we are to work for free- 
dom and the rights of the individual, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Morgan’s comment on the news 
given on the American Broadcasting 
Network, March 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sometimes, even when spring is whisper- 
ing a teasing promise just around the cor- 
ner of the calendar, it is easy to become 
discouraged about the state of the Nation. 

People ere nervous about the recession. 
People are disheartened or bored, or both, 
by tensions on the international scene. Citi- 
zens of good will become depressed and frus- 
trated by the vast number of things that 
badly need fixing here at home, and which 
seem to respond so slowly to treatment. 


. to put an end to second-class Citizenship for 
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ttitude of extremists, espec: So 
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Negroes. Senator JENNER doesn’t like er. 

tain decisions of the Supreme Court ang to 

he is pushing a bill that would simply no 

let it review cases in certain fields such g 

congressional investigation of security risks 

and State laws against subversion, YZ IN 
The list of discouraging developments j, 

long and, especially here in Wash 


feeling grows that government at the top MI 
level is still not providing the leadership Jeave 
needed to summon our best efforts to defing the 
and grapple with the problems. But ther time 
is I think, in this anxiety, the d . lins. 
selling the resilient strength and intelligent . 
concern of*Americans short. ; the | 
We can make ourselves look callow ag q Mi 
cream puff or outrageously silly but there Mem 
is a steady devotion to the country’s welfare the | 
on the part of countless citizens which never to si 
makes a news item. I had to fly to ing ! 
last week and on the way up Cicero Avenue the : 
from the airport to the center of town I of a 
encountered a phenomenon that still has stud 


me somewhat baffied: a drive-in moyie ip 
operation with the temperature registering of 
33 degrees. Maybe it was a torrid film—t T 
only got a fleeting glimpse of the technicolor 


screen—but it struck me as a shivering exam. a 
ple of the extremes to which some Ameri- Unite 
cans are willing to go in the pursuit of passi 
pleasure or in the flight from monotony or maki 
care. Still, a day later, several hundred Chi- discu 
cagoans sacrificed their Saturday of leisure Th 
to hold a meeting about some of the major than 
problems besetting their community and serve 
their country. All afternoon the Illinois writt 
division of the American Civil Liberties Union every 
held seminars and workshops on such items . State 
as what segregation patterns persist in the from 
schools and why; what afe a person's rights 
when he gets arrested? Where do we put the Sir 
limits on police interrogation of suspects in ideas 
a criminal case? And so forth. withi 
And last week in Washington a whole gal- sider 
axy of civic groups, labor unions, veterans Fir 
organizations and church councils partici- State 
pated in the 10th annual conference of the Sec 
National Civil Libertiés Clearing House. . or he 
Why all this emphasis on civil rights and. the t 
civil liberties? Aren’t these the things of th 
Communists have taken advantage of, ° for ti 
ing it so exasperating for the rest of us that clude 
we should consider. permanent curbs on sever 


them? People who embrace this thoughtless — L 
argument have lost sight of the core of the 
struggle, or so it seems to me The basis of 
















our whole system is supposed to be the rights an 
of the individual and his liberty, within the <i 
flexible framework of a free society, to enjoy powe 
those rights. as di 

There are people all over the country—like of tt 
these Civil Liberties members in Chicago— ” been 
who believe deeply in these things, nomi 
enough to assert themselves even wi and | 
the stimulus of dynamic leadership from are’ 
Washington. There are people who ae office 
vastly concerned about the position of the Th 
United States, not just in terms, of how indir 
many satellites we are juggling in they 
space, or how many missile-launching play thou 
forms We will be able to build on : cult 
territory, but in terms of the very f 0 Cour 
the American civilization: is it really stra distr 
and tightly knit or it is showing } are 
signs of fraying and pulling loose at the © zen. 
seams? ao daily 

There is no census to show the number of have 
these dedicated citizens. It is re om 
know, as a look beyond the Washington hor a. 
zon now and then will show, that they 
there. It would be more reassuring if Mey < 
and their good works—the incessant ana 
lance needed in a democracy—got the re — They 

This is Edward Morgan, saying good nighit BB we 
from Washington, Be peor 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP. REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a salient and 

_ timely dissertation by Hon. Ross A. Col- 
fins. appearing in the March edition of 
the Mississippi Law Journal. 

Mr. Collins was for many years a 
Member of the House and was one of 
the ablest and most brilliant men ever 
to sit in this body. He is an outstand- 
ing member of the Mississippi Bar, and 
the accompanying article is a transcript 
of a speech delivered by him to the 
student body of the Mississippi School 


of Law on May 9, 1957: 
THe SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(By Ross A. Collins) - 
A speech on the Supreme Court of the 
United ‘States is a subject so all-encom- 
that it must -be left to the one 
making it to decide his approach to its 


discussion. 
The Court has been in existence more 


than 165 years and nearly 100 men have 
served as its judges, and men have 
written thousand of opinions on practicaily 
every subject about which the Nation, the 
States and their people have ben concerned 
from the foundation of this country to the 
present time. 

Since my remarks must be limited, the 
ideas that I will present to you will fall 
within two categories—both of which I con- 
sider political: 

First, the Supreme Court of the United 
States is a policymaking body. 

Second, how does this fact influence us, 
or how should it influence us, in deciding 
the type of men best qualified to be Justices 
of the Court, and how they should be chosen 
for that Court. The approach here will in- 
clude a brief analysis of the careers of 
several of the outstanding Justices. 


I, THE SUPREME COURT IS A POLICY MAKING 
BODY 

Unfortunately, most Americans have little 
knowledge of the Court—the mixed reasons 
for and against its creation, its far-reaching 
powers both given and assumed, its decisions 
as divergent as the of the citizens 
of the Republic, the individuals who have 
been its members, their political and eco- 
homic views, their qualifications, their spites 
and prejudices, and the other qualities that 
mam in men occupying high public 


Their opinions give us a clue to them as 
Individuals or as to their thinking. But 
they are not generally read, for they are 
thought to be technical, legalistic, and diffi- 
cult of understanding. Furthermore, the 
Court's opinions are printed not for general 
distribution but largely for lawyers; hence 
are not within the reach of the average citi- 
zen. Most people are too busy 
dally bread to read them, and they do not 

the time or the inclination to search 
highest court 
remote from 


Americans feel a slight responsibility 
for the election of the President and our 
Senators and tatives in Congress. 


by 
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tion. They keep up with the acts of Con- 
gress and the work of the Chief Executive 
but not with the business of the highest 
court in the land. Even the bar of the 
country is not too much concerned with the 
decisions of our highest court, for its de- 
cisions are of a policymaking nature. The 
average lawyer is never’ employed to appear 
before that Court. His chief concern with 
that Court is to be admitted to practice be- 
fore it so that he may frame and hang on 
the walls of his office his certificate of ad- 
mission. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
truly is and always has been a policymaking 
branch of the Government. Its Justices are 
public officers in a democracy. They are 
selected because of their political faiths, and 
their decisions usually refiect the slant of 
their political thinking. 

Some may believe that the Court decides 
the same class of cases and controversies as 
are considered in other courts, or the same 
character of litigation as is considered by the 
State supreme courts. That is not true now, 
nor has it been true for more than a hundred 
years. Its decisions are on the most import- 
ant cases—the significant, the far-reaching, 
the momentous ones. These decisions may 
go unnoticed by the general public, even by 
lawyers, but they affect the rights and liber- 
ties of every citizen. Eyen the less important 
cases are far from routine. All deserve the 
careful attention and considered judgment 
not only of lawyers but of historians, political 
scientists, and other thinking men and 
women, for they affect not only the welfare 
of the Republic but the rights and privileges 
of its citizens. The Court's findings are of 
equal or greater import than are acts of 
Congress, for their decisions are the supreme 
law of the land. 

Justices of our highest court are men just 
like the rest of us and they have political 
and economic convictions; and their opin- 
ions, from the founding of the Government to 
date, very clearly reflect the predilections of 
the Justices of that Court. Some Justices are 
liberal in their thinking while others are con- 
servative. Their decisions are often by di- 
vided votes—a practice to be encouraged— 
and those in the minority have no hesitancy 
in stating plainly their disagreement with 
the majority. The reasoning of each refiects 
his liberalism or his conservatism. 

The functions of the Court in policy areas 
extend— 

1. To the interpretation of the meaning of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

2. It interprets and construes the Acts of 
Congress. 

8. It polices the relationships between the 
Federal and State Governments. 

4. It polices the relationships between the 
States. 

5. It is its own judge of its limitations. 

6. And it has provided itself with the 
power to enforce its decrees. 

‘The mere enumeration of these policy- 
making powers shows only too clearly that 
the functions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are far different from the func- 
tions of a State supreme court or any other 
court or group of courts in the Nation, and 
causes one -to ask if the qualifications for 
appointment to justice of that court should 
be determined by the same standards as 
those for other judges, both State ahd 
national, 

To understand the men who have been 
Justices on the Supreme Court of the United 
States and their individual philosophies it is 
necessary to consider not only the judges’ 
political background but their individual 
judicial opinions as well. It is not necessary 
40 review the entire history of the Court for 
an appreciation of the worth of individual 
members of the Court and their basic philos- 
° . A reference to the decisions of any 

ted year or any one term will suffice. 
The cases decided in any one term-and the 
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various opinions of the Justices will show 
that liberalism and conservatism are not 
without meaning when applied to our high- 
est court and any one term will reflect this 
meaning as well as another. 

At the 1946 term,’ there were 142 cases de- 
cided; 8 were of the highest political and 
legal importance. Twenty-nine of the other 
cases, while less important; were far from 
routine. They deserve the careful attention 
not only of lawyers but of economists, his- 
torians, and political scientists. The other 


.105 cases were those which were of less im- 


portance or which admitted of only one likely 
decision, even though a contrary decision 
would have made the cases of great public 
interest. One would be blind indeed to deny 
greatest importance to this field of policy 
decisions; they are the final findings on the 
questions decided. ; 

The subject matter considered by the 
Court during the 1946 term embraced civil 
liberties, search and seizure, aspects of a fair 
trial, freedom of speech, regulation of labor, 
suits against the Government, conservation 
of our natural resources, torts, issuance of 
patents, right-to-work laws, power to tax, 
monopoly and free enterprise, 15 civil-rights 
cases, the right to counsel, Federal juris- 
diction and procedure, religious liberty, and 
cases involving various constitutional ques- 
tions. 

Of the 15 civil-rights cases decided only 
3 were unanimously decided; the rest were 
by divided opinions and both majority and 
minority opinions expressed the divergent 
political views of the Justices. The civil- 
rights cases involved unreasonable search 
and seizure, the right to counsel, and kindred 
well-known rights of individuals, and gen- 
erally the rights claimed were denied on the 
facts. 

By 1946 the Court’s public law decisions 
had either stopped moving or were drifting 
to the right. The New Deal spirit in juris- 
prudence reached its peak about 1942 and 
was in recession in 1946. Scarcely a case 
decided during the 1945 term marked any 
material advance over anything gone be- 
fore. In the field of civil rights,? antitrust, 
trade regulation, the taxing power—the 
march had halted. Indeed one might go 
farther. The Court has concluded 20 years 
since President Roosevelt made his first ap- 
pointment. The Court as a whole had be- 
come a more conservative body than the 
Court which convened in October 1937. The 
Vinson Court—sometimes referred to as the 
Truman Court (although Truman’s ap- 
pointees did not express the liberalism of 
Truman )—became the Court’s majority and, 
strangely, the conservative Justices. 

The part the Court plays in the way the 
Nation is run can be seen in its decisions 
affecting the Constitution. The nature of 
that document is such that, as basic laws 
of limited size, the Supreme Court of the 
United States makes policy in interpreting 
its meanings. A decision affecting any sec- 
tion of the Constitution represents the ma- 
jority opinions of the Justices and their 
opinions reflect their political and economic 
concepts. The Court’s history proves this to 
be true; also, that when the Court changes 
personnel, the opinions of the Court change, 
often to the extent of overruling their former 
opinions. Even the nature of the Court’s 
business shifted from the 19th to the 20th 
century—from private law to a public law 
docket. I 

A democracy is constantly changing and 
in recent years ours has traveled in many 
directions and rather suddenly; so has the 
Court, and its decisions formulate new policy 





1 Frank, “The United States Supreme Court 
1946-47” (15 U. Chi. L. Rev. 1 (1947)). 

* Civil rights as here used includes freedom 
of speech, press, public assemblage, liberty of 
religious worship, and so forth. 
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and these decisions refiect the changing pol- 
icy of the Nation. 

In periods of repressions, the rights of in- 
dividuals as guaranteed by the Bill of Rights 
are pounced upon and restrictive laws usu- 
ally follow, and our Highest Court has given 
but infrequent relief in stemming the re- 
pression. It becomes apparent that in the 
Highest Court, the law—whether it be the 
Constitution or the acts of Congress—is nec- 
essarily what the justices of our Highest 
Court say it is, and basic changes of its per- 
sonnel inevitably bring changes of doctrine 
and decision. 

Justices are appointed by the President 
and as Presidents change, Justices change 
as vacancies arise. Usually, but not always, 
the Justices share the views of the appoint- 
ing President. As Mr. Dooley, a humorist of 
long ago, said: “The Supreme Court follows 
the election returns.” More recently another 
author noted that this happens “10 or 12 
years later.” The truth is that Justices are 
human beings and have ideas and beliefs as 
do other public men, and their ideas and 
beliefs are written into their opinions. 
Charles Hughes, before he became Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
was quoted as saying: “We are under a Con- 
stitution, but the Constitution is what the 
judges say it is.” 

In a free-speech case decided by the Court 
in 1951, the St. Louis Post Dispatch of June 
5, 1951, commenting upon the majority opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court in that case under 
the heading, “Six Men Amend the Constitu- 
tion,” said that “never before has such a 
restriction been placed on the right to hold 
opinions and to express them.” 

“The public policy of a State or Nation 
must be determined by its Constitution, 
laws, and judicial decisions, not by the vary- 
ing opinions of laymen, lawyers, or judges as 
to the demands of the interests of the pub- 
lic.” * The sources of policy must come from 
these sources. But the last and final word 
is with the Court. Woodrow Wilson once 
said that the Supreme Court of the United 
States was “in fact a permanent constitu- 
tional convention.” An early Member of the 
House of Representatives in similar vein, but 
more bluntly, was quoted as saying: “No 
office John Marshall holds will be insignifi- 
cant long.” 

Congress makes and interprets traditions, 
fundamental values, and social trends of our 
society within the general framework of en- 
acting laws. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, although at this time sSym- 
pathetic toward the enactments of Congress, 
however, does assume the power to strike 
down acts of Congress. Its attitude in the 
past has not been so friendly. 


II, QUALIFICATIONS AND SELECTION OF 
JUSTICES 


Although the Constitution provides that 
Justices of the Supreme Court shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, etc., in 
practice the President makes the appoint- 
ment and the Senate meekly approves the 
appointment. _ 

Only one Justice was ever impeached and 
he was not convicted. 

President George Washington, during his 
two terms, made the first 11 appointments to 
the Court, so he might be said to be the only 
President who ever “stacked the Court.” 

In the early days the Court had little to do 
and for long periods of time didn’t even 
meet. Only a few cases trickled into the 
Supreme Court and they were of little im- 
portance. The early Justices concerned 
themselves with their work as circuit judges 
and traveled over their various circuits— 
usually alone, 





* Hartford Fire Insurance Co. v. Chicago, 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. (70 Fed. 201 (8th: Cir, 
1895) ). 
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All of the men appointed to the highest 
Court were lawyers, although legal training 
is not a qualification prescribed by the Con-~ 
stitution. Likewise, all appointments were 
political and they became Justices because 
they were political friends of the appointing 
President. If politically sterile, they would 
not have been named. Once installed, they 
generally voted according to their political 
beliefs, as do Members of the Senate, the 
House, city councils, or any other groyp of 
individuals. 

In the light of history the vast majority of 
our Presidents have, all too often, made dis- 
appointing appointments to the Court and 
somehow these appointees did not grow in 
stature with their service; those that did 
grow were men already of great natural 
ability. 

The Justices of our highest Court were all 
kinds of lawyers: students and idlers, the 
alert and the dull, the learned and the un- 
learned. All were politically _ minded. 
Thirty-eight out of ninety-one of them had 
no prior court experience; 10 had 2 years or 
less; 23 had between 5 and 10 years; and 20 
had 10 or more years on the bench. Of 
those that had prior court service only eight 
came from the Federal bench. Those that 
had prior court experience sat on courts of 
varying grades and significance and those 
courts dealt almost exclusively with private, 
not public, law cases. 

These facts, together with the record that 
the justices with prior law-court experience 
made on the Supreme Court, will cause one 
to ask if such judicial experience is of such 
aid as would cause the President to select 
the judge-lawyer over the busy general prac- 
titioner, the lawyer-teacher, the political 
economist, the historian, and other qualified 
men of letters. 

The historians of the Court have cata- 
logued about a dozen justices of our highest 
court as being great judges—those whose 
works have shed luster upon that institu- 
tion. Always heading the list is Marshall— 
not only because he was a great justice and 
influenced as has no other man the history 
of the country, but because he was like- 
wise the first truly great judge. A short 
statement about Marshall and others should 
be made in order to give some insight into 
the reasons for their greatness. Their names 
symbolize the great historical issues with 
which they individually have been involved. 


A. John Marshall 


Born in Virginia, he was untaught save for 
the instruction his parents gave him and 
three short periods of schooling from a cler- 
gyman who stayed at the home of his par- 
ents. He read Blackstone’s Commentaries in 
his youth. 

He fought through the long years of the 
Revolutionary War with distinction and af- 
terward began his preparation for the bar at 
William and Mary College, the only public 
seminary of learning in the State of Vir- 
ginia at that time. He attended lectures 
there for perhaps six weeks. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in August, 1780, and ar- 
gued 113 cases before the Court of Appeals 
in Virginia in the period 1790 to 1799. 

Elected to Congress in 1799, but prior 
thereto, 1797, was Minister to France on ap- 
pointment by President Adams; later Sec- 
retary of State under Adams until named 
Chief Justice. 

Marshall was but slightly equipped as a 
lawyer and informed himself largely from 
the knowledge displayed by his adversaries. 
After he became Chief Justice and through- 
out his long and epochal occupancy of this 
high place he showed this same pecUliarity. 
He didn’t cite many authorities, and it seems 
certain he would not have relied upon 
“learning of the law” in any event, for later 
when precedents were abundant and acces- 
sible, he still ignored them. . 

On January 20, 1801, just before Jefferson 
was sworn in as President, Marshall was 





—— 


nominated as Chief Justice of the 
States. And the battle between — 
Jefferson began. ' 

If ever a figure in our history “ 
in his career clear proof that ours is q 
ernment of men, not of laws, that 
John Marshall, the-great Chief Justice, 

He established the supremacy of the 
ciary over the rest of the Federa) 
ment and was delighted in doing it. Since 
the Marbury v. MadisOn case, which wa 
rooted in politics not in law, the Court - 
followed Marshall’s concept of the 
ity of the Court over both the Congress ang 
the Executive. This only the ignorant would 
deny. 

He did more than any other one man jo 
centralize power in the Federal Government 
and weaken the rights and authority of the 
States. The influence of his opinions is gti} 
generally accepted by the Court. And he 
wrote 519 opinions out of a total of 1,105 
during his tenure of office—and there were 
only 74 dissenting opinions, 

B. Roger B, Taney 


Taney came from Maryland. He was 
in appearance, a brilliant lawyer, he knew 
good English and how to use it, and he was 
a shrewd politician. 

He was a defender of the people against 
flagrant financial exploitation, and he 
pioned the rights of separate state a 
rights against national power. . 

Charlies Warren, the historian, said of 
Taney that “it seemed evident that Taney 
would approach a case from the human 
standpoint.” 

Under Taney’s chiefship the Court upset 
temporarily many of Marshall’s pronounce 
ments, but not for long. 

Taney's work made his enduring imprint 
on the Nation and its law. It has been 
stated that had he died 8 years before he 
did, he might have gone down in history; 
one-half deservedly, one-half by happen- 
stance, as the most liberal Chief Justice of 
them all. And further, it has been stated 
there was no Chief Justice for almost 50 
years who could hold a candle to him. 

Cc. Samuel F. Miller 


History has given him but slight praise 
but many worthwhile and forthright authors 
he was said to be one of the Court's ablest 
justices. Chief Justice Chase said of him 
that “beyond question he is the dominant 
personality on the bench.” 


D. John Marshall. Harlan 


Harlan is another who is worthy to talk 
about. Appointed out of political gratitude. 
Like Marshall, he had little legal education; 
was an unsuccessful office-seeker in Ken- 
tucky. He was a Democrat that turned Re- 
publican. He was, nevertheless, an oUt 
standing justice. 


E. Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Holmes was appointed by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at the age of 61 years. Wise, 
witty and intellectual, he was one of the 
truly great men of all time. 

He had been for 20 years on the supreme 
court of Massachusetts. 


He left his imprint upon the minds ana 


hearts of mén as did Thomas Jefferson, John 
Marshall and Abraham Lincoln. 
He had an abundance of commonsense Ail 





also knew the law and its humbuggery and 


did much to expose judicial, legalistic chene. 
and legerdemain. Generally in the 
and known as the great dissenter, his opi 
ions expressed the hopes and aspirations of 
enlightened men. His two cronies on, the 
bench were Justices Brandeis and Stone. — 
He outlasted seven Chief Justices, inetud> 
ing Taft, and finally left the Court in 1992 
at the — of 91. 
F. Charles Evans Hughes 


Hughes was 4 studiously “inclined 
with ability. He became Governor of 
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York and was a member of the United States 
supreme Court during Holmes’ tenure for 
gyears. He became a candidate for President 
jn 1916 and lost the presidency by only about 
4000 votes. He then returned to New York 


and built up a lucrative practice. He 


jater became Secretary of State under both . 


Harding and Coolidge and once more re- 
to New York and his law practice; 
President Hoover appointed him Chief 
Justice of the Court. 
He was a well-groomed and impressive- 
appearing Justice, and I have alwhys re- 
him as an outstanding Chief Justice. 
This opinion is shared genérally by those 
who have written the histories of the Court. 
Unfortunately for his reputation as a great 
and Chief Justice, he sat with Holmes, 
Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo, all noted for 
their vision and wisdom, 
G. Benjamin Cardozo 


His ancestors came to America from Por- 
tugal in 1654. He was an appointee of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. He had been 
Chief Justice on New York’s highest court. 


~ His appointment to the Supreme Court of 


the United States was opposed by Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, Van Devanter,and Butler. His an- 
cestors Were ardent patriots when the British 
occupied New York. One of them acted as 
rabbi at the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington and another was the first Jew to 
be made a trustee of Columbia University. 
He was not only a lawyer and a judge but 
a bookish man and spent his leisure in study 
and contemplation. He was known as.the 
hermit philosopher, It is said by those who 
knew him that they never heard from him 
an off-color story or a word of innuendo 
against female virtue nor would one of them 
dare indulge in the mildest form of ribaldry 
in his presence. He was one of the most 
liberal men on the Supreme Bench. 


In addition to his service on the bench he 
was professor of law at Columbia. 


H. Harlan Stone 


Stone was an appointee on the Court in 
1925 after serving @ year as United States 
Attorney General. There he appointed J. 
Edgar Hoover as head of the FBI and insti- 
tuted noteworthy antitrust litigation. He 
was a product of New England and grad- 
uated from Amherst in 1895; he was presi- 
dent of his class, right guard on a famous 
football team and a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
graduated from Columbia Law School in 
1898, and later he became a member of the 
Wall Street law firm of Sullivan and Crom- 
well He was dean of the law school at 
Columbia, and was loved and revered by his 
Students more than any other professor of 
that day. He authored the minority opin-- 
fon in the well-known AAA case and it was 
one of the most significant opinions ever 
written, He said “courts are not the only 
agency of Government that must be as- 
sumed to have the capacity to govern,” and 
“the only check upon our own exercise of 
Power is our own sense, of self-restraint.” 
He was one of the less than a dozen great 
men to sit as a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Because of his un- 
Usual intellectual attainments and his 

of law and the culture and tradi- 


8 tion of the times, he was the bulwark of the 


minority, and_a shrewd and canny 

ter. No military leader ever planned his 

Moves more carefully than Justice Stone 
Mapped his legal strategy. 


I. Louis D. Brandeis 


__ Although born in Kentucky, he was a 


Product of Boston where he had attended 
Law School and was attracted by 
hag mmosPhere of that great school. He 
lucrative practice and, although a 
§00d businessman, he gave his services as 
counsel without remuneration to people’s 
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before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. His elevation to the Court 
was resisted by reactionary forces, including 


President Lowell of Harvard, William How- - 


ard Taft, and many others who followed the 
ultra-conservative line. 

Justice Holmes and he were warm friends 
but entirely unlike oné another in person- 
ality and attitudes. Justice Brandeis was a 
crusader while Holmes was a philosopher. 
He recognized the position of the Court in 
the affairs of the Republic and sought to 
write his liberal economic ideas into the law. 
He did not believe ‘that the Court possessed 
the right to interrupt human progress and 
believed that “to stay experimentation in 
things social and economic is a grave re- 
sponsibility. Denial of the right to experi- 
ment may be fraught with serious conse- 
quences to the Nation. This Court has the 
power to prevent an experiment, but in the 
exercise of this high power, we must be ever 
on our guard lest we erect our prejudices in 
the legal principles. If we would -guide by 
the light of reason, we must let our minds 
be bold.” +” 

He retired in February 1939, an old man 
who had wisely served his people and the 
citizens of his country, an. Isaiah whose 
fervor had no need of vehemence, 


J. Hugo Black 


T hesitate to do more than call the names 
of the Justices of more recent years who 
have been rated by the many authors whose 
articles and books about the Court I have 
recently read; however, Justice Black has 
been given high rank by many of them. 


CONCLUSION 


Much valuable information can be gath- 
ered by observing the variety of background 
of these 10 men. Eight had no prior judicial 
experience; only Holmes, Cardozo, and Black 
had prior judicial work, and Black’s covered 
about 18 months, and on a minor court, in 
his early years of practice. 

Of those. Justices named, Holmes, Stone, 
Cardozo, and Hughes had been teachers of 
the law. .Holmes and Cardozo had been 
teacher-judges, while Stone and Hughes had 
been teacher-lawyers. All for possessed 
great talent and the eminence of our high- 
est Court was enhanced by their presence on 
it. 

All agree that it is imperative that worthy 
and capable men be selected for positions on 
the Court. What qualifications, therefore, 
are necessary? Certainly the history of the 
Court teaches that past judicial experience 
alone is not the answer; also that the general 
practitioner with certain experience in pub- 
lic office has made at least an equal, or per- 
haps better, record, while the law teacher- 
judge and the teacher-lawyer have done an 
excellent job on thé Court. 

Under the appointing system, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is as well quali- 
fied to make appointments to the Court as 
anyone, for he has at his beck and call the 
considered judgment of his advisers in and 
out of the Government; and certainly he 
should be able to secure the services of su- 
perior men for the bench. 

The system of electing judges, however, 
should not be dismissed, for under it State- 
elected courts have had many excellent men 
as judges, and a disinterested study by those 
seeking only the truth will prove this. — 

We are not so much concerned over the 
method used in selecting our judges; we are 
anxious to secure the services of forward- 
thinking men of honor and intelligence as 
judges for our courts, and especially is this 
true—and imperative—for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

There is much that has been done by the 
Court in the past that we admire—and much, 


*Rodell, Nine Men; A Political History of 
the Supreme Court, 1790-1955, at 228°(1955). 
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too, that we deplore. Nevertheless, all admit 
that our court of last resort still enjoys tre- 
mendous prestige. Maybe someday a ma- 
jority of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States will recognize that 
Court’s excesses, and suggest ways that it’ 
may divest itself of its judicial supremacy 
over the Congress and the Executive. Maybe 
out of the combined wisdom of the leaders of 
American democracy a better and a finer 
way can be found to keep the administration 
of justice in step with the march of progress. 





Unemployment in Chronically Distressed 
Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the latest fact sheet on 
unemployment in chronically distressed 
communities, as issued by Mr. Solomon 
Barkin, secretary-treasurer of the Area 
Employment Expansion ,Committee, 99 
University Place, New York, N. Y. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN CHRONICALLY DISTRESSED 

COMMUNITIES 


The rate of unemployment is very high in 
the chronically distressed communities likely 
to be eligible for assistance under the Doug- 
las area redevelopment bill. Moreover, un- 
employment conditions in them are becom- 
ing more serious as the depression becomes 
intensified throughout the country. These 
communities are likely to be the ‘last to 
improve their conditions should there be a 
general lift in the economy. 

A survey of 24 major and 62 smaller areas 
of substantial and chronic labor surplus in- 
dicates unemployment rates of high severity. 

In the major areas, the rate of unem- 
ployment for January 1958, which is the lat- 
est date for such data, ranges from a low of 
6.5 percent in Kenosha, Wis., to a high of 17.1 
percent in Atlantic City, N. J.~ The rates 
of unemployment in other major labor mar- 
kets are as follows: 


Unemployment rate in January 1958 
(percent) 

Number of 
labor markets 
0 CPi Sain wwe ddntiana etch acd snuhwabls 
IE alana: ghee adie Sat Min aieas wicciveshap ana heat anlacadigiiae 
RR aa tis eae ansts eld ann ene as eae Seed Gomes 
RO Giclees cr asta ehitliaien sith eamataiinenee tie ia 
I hc esti th pl aaa miitieann aida 
A aac esis ates ch ih ghpictn seen epee 
SPER abe keen ceeccsansencdiswnee 
DO os Se eon aacewatbgenia 
Si ices aha Niel iota ca asulay wot nba quonubes ti didy titigtenin'ts 
iI ln care tenis hes tig Reenghinstaeiae alm 
SN I aoe icsikins esl siniise sl spinhancajmmmnapauniiicg ty acwlas ee 


The rates of unemployment as measured 
by the number of insured unemployed in- 
creased in 15 of these communities, rising 
in the case of Kenosha by 58.9 percent. In 
6 labor markets, the number declined, but it 
is likely that a considerable part of the re- 
duction was due to the ‘exhaustion of bene~ 
fits so that the actual rate of unemployment 
rose in these communities. 

Unemployment rates in the smaller areas 
are reported for the latest available dates. 
Only 24 of these are for January or Febru- 
ary 1958. In any event, these are chronic 
labor surplus markets where unemployment 
continues to be yery high. The highest rate 
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of unemployment is in Uniontown-Connells- 
ville, Pa., with a rate of 23.4, followed by 
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Sunbury-Shamokin, Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
18.1 percent; North Adams, Mass., with 16.5 


with 















with 13.8 percent; and Litchfield, m,, 
rate of 13.4 percent. 


~ wth a 



























Herrin-Murphysboro and West. Frankfort, percent; Welch, W. Va., with 16 percent; Attached are lists of the unem a 
Iil., with a rate of 21.7 percent; Biddeford- Cumberland, Md., with 14.9 percent; Logan, rates for selected distressed major 
Sanford, Maine, with a rate of 19.9 percent; W. Va., with 14.4 percent; Vincennes, Ind. smaller labor markets. “ped 
TaBLe I.—Unemployment and unemployment rate,' selected areas of substantial labor surplus, January 1958 *— Major areas 
Unemployment, Percent change | Unemploymen Per 
January 1958 insured un- | January 1058” 0 a 
State and area employment, } State and area | emplo ployment, 
| ee January 1958- | 
; Number | Percent of March 1958 i Number | Percent of | | ey ae 1958 
ee ee labor force labor force 
ae re 

Indiana: | ! Pennsylvania: 
Evansville___._.. ieee one mallee &, 700 10.1 +6.9 |) FI oneal Fudd adleen cic npsathnietenetaied 7, 200 13.4 -I17 
Peed Meee oF | 4, 200 9.4 +17.8 |] Erie__.-- ‘ 12, 100 12.2 497 

Massachusetts: i Johnstown 4 11, 200 H.3 474 
Fall River 6, 990 11.7 +2.2 || Scranton .._.........- me 15, 700 15.4 +66 
Lawrence. salle : 6, 200 10.6 —8.8 || Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton.. ii 22, 400 16.3 -K3 
Lowell_......._. 6, 350 11.6 +6.7 || Puerto Rico: 

Michigan: i} Mayaguez. ........-.-- 2 4, 100 13.6 (%) 
emits kalashi mel te 191, 000 | 12.5 4-52. 4 Ponee______-. r 5, 000 13.0 @) 
CPU CORN m6 5 en nndcccecisianen . 15, 700 | 1h1 +19.1 | San Juan_ © cated silat teskeslle 15, 100 8.8 ® 
Muskegon Seu ocemiaaet 6, 900 | ig —11.9 || Rhode Island: Providence_-_-----_------.- 48, 100 4.1 +3. 

New Jersey: Atlantie City_......-......-- | 10, 500 | 17.1 -+-.9 || ‘Tennessee: Knoxville... ...250... 22322 15, 500 10.5 ani 

North Carolina: | || Washineten: Spokane... _...-......------ 11, 900 11.9 -~1h3 
Ran, oe tit Lindi eich aes oaks 4, 400 8.8 +.9 || West Virginia: Charleston__._...-.......- ¥ 12, 200 10.8 * 4353 
Ria icaientinentisthciiasteitianniidoin | 4, 050 8.5 —9%.7 || Wisconsin: Kenosha_......-......-....-.-- 2, 020 6.5 +589 


1 Total information as a percent of total area labor force, 
2 January 1958 or nearest available month. 


TABLE 








3 Not available, 
Source: U. 





8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


II.—Unemployment and unemployment rate,! selected areas of substantial labor surplus, January 1958—Smaller areas 














appease erlang yacht iit alcantadilai ia ieee aaa Tall iia 
i] 
| Unemployment {| i Unemployment 
| 
State and area Dafe of data State and area Date of data 
Number | Percent of | ; Number | Percent of 
abor force | | labor fores 
— {| —< ape 
Alabama: Jasper_................-.--.- | October 1957_....- 850 25.7 || New Jersey: 
Connectieut: Danielson...............- ae is wictnas aid 1, 400 8.5} rie aes eas cn cinb aide October 1957_..... 3,000 259 
Illinois: eG Ea a January 1958___... 13, 500 11,7 
ees, ac i Uae | February 1958____. 975 6.8 |} North Carolina: | 
Harrisburg ___ _}| September 1957-__- 2, 400 1.1 i| PRRONIWUNNE soso ei ee September 1957___. 3, 495 | 0 
Herrin-Murphy sboro-West Frank- | February 1958..... 15, 000 21.7 EE RN Rae ee October 1957___.._- 1, 790 79 
fort. | | ENON BIG Siac cpt ndcdacncaaee December 1957. __. 1, 970 6 
ae ae: FB le Jariuary 1958... 2, 750 9.4 |} Rocky Mount. ;.-...............-. October 1957_....- 1, 210 128 
BAOONOR 325: | sit. etuse gee | February 1958__. 3, 300 13. 4 |] Rutherfordton-Forest City__...-._- November 1957_..- 1, 833 10.8 
Mount.Carmel-Olney__.___-------- | December 1957 ---- 1, 400 6.7 i Shelby-Kings Mountain. -___....... February =. econ 3, 260 | 13.0 
I UNI os in cites idle dl | October 1957... 1, 400 6.1 || Waypmesviltes occkd.. passe tenn October 1957...... 1, 000 | 25.8 
PIN Sila screen sisted | December 1957..-- 3, 600 25.8 || Ohio: 
Indiana: Portsmouth-Chillicothe............ November 1957_... 6, 400 | 99 
Michigan City-La Porte_........: January 1958_....- 4,000 11.4 {} Once S. . ocean February 1958____- 6, 400 | Mi 
is 5 a ie es 5 do. 5 5, 000 12.5 || Oklahoma: McAlester__...._........_. anuary 1958__.._. 1, 250 | 94 
I i ae Septe mber 1957--- 2, 000 6.9 i Pennsylvania: . | 
TI a a cr lee February 1958_.._- 2, 050 13.8 | Berwick-Bloomsburg.............. November 1957_... 2, 085 | ag 
Kansas: | | Clearfield-DuBois.-...-....-.-..-- September 1957_... 2, 200 | fil 
Coffeeville- aay eae .| November 1957 1, 800 6.2 || Lewin... oa ies sical November 1957_.../ « 2, 000 | a1 
I ok Os hitigdk < necctiziceten September 1957..- 1, 950 8.4 |] Co TEGO is 3 oo ccc eectiines tuted Oe Scie 1, 684 | 7 
Kentucky: i] PT SE nde mts January 1958___.._ 14, 200 | 18.1 
URS eg ns Te ee pak combated 3, 050 11.3 Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel_| September 1957____ 3, 670 357 
Pramktect. 2... 6s nndens ss -|--.--de So , 700 8.5 || Uniontown-Connelisville____....__- January 1958_____. 11, 500 | B4 
— __ EL SEESGD Tp ke R TT ae 2, 150 10.4 |} Rhode Island: Newport__..._.-.___.__- September 1957____ 1, 100 | 68 
ORRIN oi a ese RE OE. 2, 300 8.9 || Tennessee: La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell_| October 1957_.___- 1, 400 | $1 
Middlesboro- Harlan. __............|--...do- utile 3, 490 12.3 |} Texas: Texarkana. .....:.-.-.<..cc.cce January 1958__...- 4, 200 a7 
Morehead-Grayson. .............-- Ls ee 2, 200 11.5 ! Virginia: 
Owensboro __........| October 1957_..._- 1, 700 6.0 Big Stone Gap-Appalachia._._..._. October 1957... ... - 1, 975 | a5 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg._.._......} September 1957. _- 2, 200 9.6 || Radford-Pulaski.. _.....-...2...2.. January 1958__..-- 4, 550 10.0 
Pikeville-W illiamson. ___..._......| October 1957_.... 3, 000 13.5 || West Virginia: | ; 
Maine: Biddeford-Sanford__......_-. February 1958... -- 6, 400 19.8 \ NIE tlic sthainaroweuleiienp at February 1958___.. 3, 110 | 4 
Maryland: Cumberland -__._....---.. | January 1958... .-- 6, 000 14.9 Ws cro ened tig onnctaastewdil October 1957 __._.- 1, 750 6.9 
Massachusetts: North Adams_.......-- February 1958_...- 3, 010 16.5 i LOU. 6 to. oS ihe Se ae February 1958___.- 3, 090 M4 
Michigan: i Point Pleasant-Gallipolis__......... oa Bi one cnatnpeaily 4, 000 aed 
a Oe ss eo eee | September 1957. _- 3, 000 8.5 |} Ronceverte-W hite Sulphur Springs |__--.do___..---_---- 1,949 iy 
eee ss coin ne dhe i alka | January 1958__...- 4, 800 10,1 i WR i ached Ainackig teens cae Santi 1957_... 3, 750 0 
TE TN a i ee | November 1957_... 2, 100 8.8 | ‘ 
PATS FOE ibis ocnidnkbenantenn January 1958_....- 3, 600 10.8 H} 
i! mts 





1 Total unemployment as a percent of total area labor force. 


2 Unemployment below 6 percent of the labor force beeause of temporary or seasonal 


influences, 


“It Was the 18th of April in °75” 


Sx TS _ RATES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958 


Mr. LANE. . Mr. Speaker, it was near 
midnight, and a cold moon was ghosting 
the countryside when Paul Revere 
started his famous ride. 


To warn the patriot leaders and the 
minutemen, that the oppressors were 
coming. 

Paul Revere eluded one patrol] of Red- 
coats, was ambushed by another, his 
horse was taken from him, he was re- 
leased, but he managed to get the warn- 
ing to Lexington in time. 

The ride he began that night inspired 
the farmers and the artisans to fight for 
their freedom. 

It was a ride that has never ended. 

Up through the years, in peace and in 
war, it has summoned the courage and 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 








integrity of every real American to be 
vigilant and determined that freedom 
shall be defended and extended. 2 
That ride is a part of the Amerigaa 
heritage. a 
Animating the Paul Reveres of 
the men and women whose love of 
try awakens us from the slumber 
difference. Calling upon us to 
against those forces that would 
us of the liberties that were won 
by others, through the greatness of 
heart and spirit. 
In order to perpetuate the meme 
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1958 
who alerted the farmers and the 
villagers to the approach of tyranny, 
ter General Arthur E. Summer- 
has announced that a special 
t Paul Revere stamp will be first 
placed on sale at Boston, Mass., on the 
anniversary of the epochal ride that 
sparked the war for American independ- 


ence. 
Stamp collectors will be advised by any 
aster concerning the procedure to 
follow so that they may secure first-day 
cancellations of these historic stamps 
that are certain to become items of 
peauty, and sentiment, and value, 
“On the 18th of April in ’58.” 





How Does the Housing Situation Look to 
Leaders in Congress?—An Interview 
With Representative Albert Rains 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Journal of Homebuild- 
ing for March 1958. It is an interview 
with my very distinguished and able col- 
league, Representative ALBERT MRaAlIns, 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee on Housing, 
conducted late in January of this year 
by a group consisting of 2 builders, both 
of them national officers of the National 
Association of Home Builders, and 6 
specialists from the NAHB staff. 

The interview follows: 
4n INTERVIEW WITH REPRESENTATIVE RAINS 


(How does the housing situation look to 
leaders. in Congress? What do they think 
about the problems affecting the industry? 
What sort of legislation can the industry 
look forward to this year? In an effort to 
bring you closer to the legislative scene, the 
Journal publishes this exclusive interview 
with one of the most knowledgeable men in 
Congress on the subject of housing, Repre- 
sentative ALBERT Rains, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee on Housing. Mr. 
RaINs was interviewed at the National Hous- 
ing Center late in January by a group con- 
sisting of 2 builders, both of them NAHB 
national officers, and 6 specialists from the 
NAHB staff. The interviewers included 
NAHB President Nels G. Severin; NAHB Sec- 
ond Vice President Martin L. Bartling; NAHB 
Executive Director John M. Dickerman; Na- 
tional Housing Center Director Neal Hardy; 

tive Director Joseph, B. McGrath; 
Economics Department Nathaniel H. 


Rogg; Public Relations Director Robert F. 


oa, moderator: Journal Editor Stanley 


tion. Mr. Congressman, the home 
industry believes that its impact 

the economy is basic to the healthy 

hg of the economy generally. At 

the same time, we do not believe that home 
building by itself can cure an ailing economy. 
Wwe object to treated as a kind of 
‘conomic safety valve to be turned on and 


metPending upon the opinion of Govern- 


Mt Officials or advisers as to the general 
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Would you care to give us your own views, 
Mr. Ratns, on the economic impact of hous- 
ing on the Nation, and how this might bet- 
ter be treated within the executive branch? 

Answer. Well, first of all, let me say that 
I am delighted to be here and to attempt to 
answer some of the questions that are so 
pertinent to the home building industry and 
to the people in America who need and want 
to purchase homes. 

In answer to your question I would say 
this, that I agree that home building is one 
of the basic industries in America and that 
it should not be used at any time merely as a 
pump priming device. It plays a very im- 
portant part in the-economy ofrour Nation. 
But there are many in the administration 
who in my judgment have been slow to real- 
ize that we are not meeting the housing need 
in America because of the smalliress of some 
of our programs at the Government level. I 
hope that they will open their eyes to the 
need of keeping a live and growing home 
building industry now that we are faced with 
a recession. i 

I agree with your thesis completely, 
though, that it should not be regarded as an 
on-and-off program, to be used only to stem 
recessionary tides. We need to get year in 
and year out a much greater volume of good 
homes built in America than we have been 
able to get in the past. That is my firm 
belief. 


THE TIME FACTOR IN HOME BUILDING 


Question. Do you think, Congressman, 
that the officials concerned with the prob- 
lem really realize what confronts the home 
builders today in getting back into a pro- 
duction that will have a real effect upon 
the economy? I mean the lead time in- 
volved in a home builder’s program, be- 
tween when he gets the idea that a particu- 
lar piece of land, for instance, might be a 
good place to build a, group of houses, and 
the time that he can actually produce them. 
Too many people, it seems to me, today are 
depending upon us now to bring the econ- 
omy back up, and that is of real concern 
to us. 

Answer. Well, I stated in my speech before 
your great convention ir®Chicago, you will 
remember, that the home building indus- 
try is one of the areas which is in need of 
greater impetus by the Government in or- 
der to meet what I regard as a recessionary 
trend. I did not mean to say, however, that 
I would relegate the home building indus- 
try to the role of economic pump primer 
only. I regard the home building business, 
certainly, as an important part of our econ- 
omy, and if it were not, you would not 
be entitled to the serious concentrated 
thinking that I and those like me in the 
Congress are attempting to give your prob- 
lems. The basic thing, though, is that we 
want homes for the American people, and 
the administration ought to understand that 
you cannot use it as a stopgap measure, off- 
again and on-again. 


ONE MILLION FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND UNITS 
; A YEAR 


Question. Mr. Rains, I noticed in your 
speech in Chicago, which you just men- 
tioned, that you pointed especially to some- 
thing with which we agree wholeheartedly, 
that the basic problem in housing is not a 
decline in housing demand but one which 
reflects primarily financing difficulties in 
the absence of a true, low downpayment 
plan. I wonder if you might elaborate, per- 
haps, on your thinking as to those two 
points. 

Answer. It has always been clear to me 
over the years as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing, as I have traveled around 
the Nation, through the cities of the coun- 
try, that while there may be certain times 
in certain areas that demand may be met for 
a few months, there is no place where, with 
a little more time, more houses will not be 
a in the growing economy in which w 

ve, é 
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It is my belief that the demand for hous- 
ing is truly great today. In fact, more peo- 
ple write me letters today as a Member of 
Congress inquiring as to why they cannot | 
get a house, or what can be done so they 
can get a house, than ever before. I think 
the people in the administration and the 
people generally ought to understand that 
the housing demand has not been met, and 
there is still a great market and likely will 
be. 

In fact, I think that all of the prognosti- 
cations for the future show that we will 
need more houses as the years go by. Sol 
have said many times, and I believe this sin- 
cerely, we ought to have at least 1,400,000 
units a year of new construction, and an- 
other 600,000 should be provided for by re- 
conditioning and rehabilitation of existing 
housing. -Now, that is a much larger pro- 
gram than is envisioned by the President’s 
message to Congress, but it is one that I 
think is not a crash program at all, but is 
just meeting the daily needs of the people 
generally, 

I hope that we will be able to fashion in 
the Congress housing legislation for this 
year which will aid materially in helping the 
home builders to arrive at least at that 
goal next year. 

Question. In connection with that, Mr. 
RaIns, as you well know, last year the Con- 
gress helped increase housing demand con- 
siderably by lowering the FHA-required 
down payment. What is your opinion as to 
the attitude Congress will take toward the 
possibility of approving an additional low- 
ering of the FHA down-payment schedule? 

Answer. Well, you put your finger on what 
I think is the greatest need in the FHA,pro- 
gram. You know, I share your opinion that 
the thing we need most is the lowering of 
the required FHA down payment. As to 
what I think Congress will do, I have to 
admit that is a rather tough one. Since I 
personally favor it, I entertain the hope 
that we will be able to convince other Mem- 
bers of Congress, sufficient numbers both on 
our committee and in the Congress, that it 
is needed. 

We will run into opposition from other 
groups, as you know, and there will be the 
contention that equity in a house should be 
even more as we face what might be a re- 
cession, but it is my honest belief that we 
will be able to write legislation—I will stick 
my neck out—which will lower the down 
payments considerably. 

Question. Do you _feel that Congress will 
take any action to continue the VA World. 
War It home loan guaranty program, and 
if so, is there any likelihood that the in- 
terest rate will be increased? Thirdly, do 
you think the VA direct loan program will 
be continued? 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE UNCERTAIN 


Answer. I will take those questions in re- 
verse from the order in which you asked 
them. I believe the Congress will act to ex- 
tend the direct loan program, but I do not 
know what will be the attitude of the 
President. AS you know, he vetoed it last 
year. I also feel reasonably sure that the 
Congress will continue for at least 1 year, 
and possibly 2 years, the loan guaranty 
‘program of the VA. Now, was there another 
question? 

Question. Yes, will the interest rate be 
increased on VA loans? 

Answer. Well, at a time when interest 
rates are generally beginning to come down, 
I can say very sincerely that Congress will 
be very unlikely to increase the VA rate. 

Question. Do you believe that that would 
be the case in view of the demonstrated in- 
ability of the builders to secure financing— 
almost complete inability to secure the fi- 
nancing needed under a 4!4-percent rate for 
the GI program? 

Answer. I am aware that over the months 
past it was almost impossible to get it. 
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There is some hope that you may be able to 
do some financing at that rate if things 
turn out as expected in the mortgage field 
this year. I do not, however, entertain too 
much hope there will be a great flow of 
money at 4%4 percent. But speaking to you 
from the standpoint of practical reality on 
the Hill, I must say that Congress will never 
agree to raise interest rates this year. 

Question. Mr. Rarns, in line with that, 
what do you think of the administration's 
proposal that all limitations or ceilings on 
interest rates be reviewed and that authority 
be given to vary rates in line with market 
conditions? 

Answer. I am personally very much op- 
posed to that proposal. I might also add 
that I can find no sentiment in favor of it 
in the Congress. I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of the Members of Con- 
gress agree with me that in such Govern- 
ment-insured programs as the FHA, which 
are virtually riskless to the lender, that the 
Congress has a right and duty to establish 
a maximum interest rate to protect the con- 
sumer. 

Question. There is a great deal of senti- 
ment, as you are well aware, sir, among @ 
number of members of the lending frater- 
nity, and as a matter of fact, at the meeting 
of the American Economic Association this 
past December, for freeing the interest rate 
completely, as they call it, and for allowing 
the interest rate, even on the FHA and the 
VA programs, to be a matter of bargaining 
between the lender and borrower. I assume 
you are satisfied in your own mind that the 
Congress will not take such action this year. 

Answer. I am absolutely certain that Con- 
gress will not take such action this year or 
any year in the foreseeable future. 

Question. That, of course, came up to the 
Congress as an idea in the President’s budget 
and economic messages. I wonder, Mr. 
Rains, what you thought generally of the 
President’s budget message so far as it af- 
fected housing and urban renewal? 

Answer. Generally, I would say that I felt 
that the President’s budget failed to recog- 
nize the truly important place that the 
housing industry holds in the American 
economy for two reasons. First of all, the 
need and the primary want of the average 
American family is a home. I believe the 
home is the bedrock of our American democ- 
racy. Therefore, housing should have re- 
eeived more attention. Secondly, and I say 
this sincerely, I think he failed to recognize 
in his message how important it is to have 
a thriving home building economy in this 
year of recessionary influences of various 
types. 

Question. Mr. Rains, speaking of the 
budget, we all know that the President's 
budget is based upon a continuation of pres- 
ent tax rates. Do you think there is any 
likelihood of a tax cut during this coming 
year? 

Answer. Yes. Of course, I realize that fu- 
ture events may make this prediction of 
mine look completely out of line, but as one 
who stays in close contact with the Members 
of Congress and the problems affecting our 
economy, by virtue of my ‘Service on the 
Banking and Currency Committee,- I am 
convinced that the Congress will pass a tax 
reduction bill sometime after the Easter 
recess, toward the end of the session. 

The reasons for it are beginning to show 
and are clearly evident to me. In the first 
place, the economy, in spite of all that some 
people have to say, is truly lagging. I think 
that February figures will show possibly 5 
million unemployed and, frankly;~men in 
both parties who are looking at it seriously 
expect that figure to grow until possibly 
6 million by April. 

It is my considered judgment that when 
the Members of Congress go home at Easter 
and they get the feeling at the grassroots 
back home and find out how many are un- 
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employed and how business is declining, 
they are going to want to do something to 


reduce the tax_burden in the hope that it - 


will revive consumer purchasing power. 
That will be one reason. In the second 
place, I am frank to say that you must al- 
ways remember that this is an election year, 
and it never hurts the Members of Congress 
to cut taxes in an election year. 

Question. I would like to explore this a 
little bit with you, if I may, Congressman. 
From what I read of the reports of the ad- 
ministration and the Members of Congress, 
too, they are looking to home building to 
be an important force for recovery from the 
recession to which you referred, and I have 
little doubt that a tax cut might be one 
thing that could encourage people to again 
consider the purchase of a house. 

But how generally is it realized by the 
Members of Congress that people across the 
country today are reluctant to buy because 
they feel a sense of insecurity in their in- 
come, and what can Congress and the Gov- 
ernment do to make it possible for us to find 
the buyers of the houses that we know we 
should build? 

Answer. You asked a really hard question. 
Of course, you actually open up for me one 
of my pet gripes, and that is that the ad- 
ministration money managers have acted on 
the assumption that you could stop high 
prices and inflation by a hard-money policy. 
The simple truth has been that it did not 
cut the cost of living, it did not stop infla- 
tion in the slightest.. Instead, what it actu- 
ally did was to make it difficult for home 
builders, home buyers, farmers, small-busi- 
ness men, and others to get credit. This 
in turn brought on the present recession. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


Now as to what the Government can do 
to correct the present situation. ‘First, the 
Federal Reserve Board should vigorously pur- 
sue an easy money policy by further lower- 
ing the rediscount rate, strongly support the 
Government bond market. by engaging in 
open-market transactions, and very probably 
by reducing bond, reserve requirements. 

I believe a tax cut would be the greatest 
help. A $3 billion tax cut would create a 
vast reservoir of consumer purchasing power. 
Such a cut would, if given quickly enough, 
in my judgment, reverse-the present eco- 
nomic downtrend. I frankly do not believe 
the military spending program will be any 
immediate help because of the time lag. 
And if all these things fail, we should step 
in fast with a public-works program. 

So, in order to give the economy an im- 
mediate shot in the arm, I think Congress 
will finally come around to the idea, along 
toward the end of the session, that we had 
better give a tax cut. 

Question. That is a very interesting and 
fruitful prospect, Mr. Rains, and I guess 
you would say that it remains to be seen 
whether or not we are going to be able to 
stave off a depression. . , 

Answer. I do not believe at all that we 
are about to go into a depression. I do not 
feel that at all, even though in my own 
hometown employment is down, big steel 
mills and big rubber mills, and all of those 
basic industries; but I do say this; that it 
is absolutely urgent that the flow of money 
become easier, and that the people get a 
little better sense of security and more pur- 
chasing power, or we could find ourselves 
in a very serious recession. . 

Question. Mr. Congressman, in the’ event 


“that we could get Congress to face up to the 
fact that there fust plainly is no money avail-_ 


able for the GI program at a 444 percent rate, 
and they would raise the rate to the point 
that the home builders would be able to 
secure the funds that they need, do you not 
believe that that would have a terriffic effect 
upon the ability of the home builders across 
the Nation to produce housing that would 


tend to overcome this reluctance that pre. 
ently exists in the minds of people who jy 

Answer. Well, last year when the gy 
was up—of course, you realize that 
particular issue you are talking about 
handled by a committee other than mip, 
which is the Veterans” Affairs Committee, 


Hela 


chaired by my good friend, “TicER” ‘Teach: 


of Texas—I appeared before his 

and presented as best I could what I 

was the need. When it betame clear that 
the GI program was not going to be 

I attempted, very frankly, to broaden ‘the 
FHA with a veterans’ preference. The FRA 
insurance premium would have been waived 
for veterans and they would have 

other privileges. Unfortunately, that part 
of the housing bill was stricken out on the 
floor of the House. 

I never have said that I would not per. 
sonally favor some increase in the GI loan 
rate. I.am simply saying now that it is 
impossible, in a year of falling interest rates, 
to expect the Congress to look with fayor 
on raising it. So, as a matter of fact, Ido 
think it will be raised. I think instead 
you will see lower downpayments in the 
FHA, and possibly a reduction in the insur. 
ance premium to make FHA even more sable 
to the people who would like to go in the 
CI program. : 

It is also my Judgment that before the end 
of the year, if things continue to roll as 
they are, there will be some money at 44 
percent for the GI loan program. 


THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Question. If I may, Mr. Rains, may T ask 
you a question about the urban renewal pro- 
gram? There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion lately about the administration's 
proposal to reduce gradually the Federal 
Government’s share in the cost of acquisi- 
tion and clearance of slum sites. May we 
ask for your views on this proposal? 

Answer. My subcommittee has just con- 
cluded 3 days of heartmgs—in fact, we began 
them the day after Congress ‘met—on slum 
clearance and urban renewal. . 

As to the President’s message, I disagree 
with his proposal completely. In the first 
place, I do not think his program will pro- 
vide enough runds to make a dent in get 
ting rid of the slums; and, second, instead 
of reducing the Federal share of the cost, I 
think we should be realistic and recognize 
the fact that cities are up to their eyes al- 
ready in financial problems, and that we 
should probably raise the Federal share of 
the cost. That was borne out by the wit- 
nesses at this hearing, and they were among 
the leaders of the municipalities of the Na- 
tion, who said that they had gone about 
as far as they could. 

Question. A moment ago you were refer- 
ring to some of the proceedures being used by 
the administrative branch in monetary mat- 
ters. We have had no major overhaul of out 
monetary system in 50 years, since the estab- 
lishment’ of the Federal Reserve. Has there 
been any discussion, or is there going to be 
any in this coming Congress, with 
to the powers of the Federal Reserve or any 
other governmental agencies in these 


Answer. There is no proposal for any im 


mediate legislation to do a general 0 
Among 4 great many Members of Congress— 


I 4m not one of them—the Federal Reserve | 
Board is almost sacrosanct, and I 


System s 
have to confess that many of us do2 
quite understand all of its working : 
is presently pending before our committe 
a bill entitled “the Financial Institutions 
Act,” on which we are now holding 
which provides for a recodification of 
banking laws, but it does not go to the 
of our monetary and credit ‘problems. | 
one who thinks that the Banking and 
rency Committees of the Congress 
undertake a study of our monetary 
You will remember that about & 
Representative Parman had a resol 
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to do it put it was defeated. But some time 
or other Congress is going to have to look 
into it to see if the Federal Reserve System 
meets present-day needs. 

tion. In your recent investigation, 
what were some of the principal abuses you 
found pertaining to second mortgages, and 
what could be done toward eliminating 
them? 
; DANGEROUS SITUATIONS SEEN 

Answer. I know that is a subject in which 
you gentlemen are vitally interested, be- 
cause you are generally caught with them, 
and I am sure don't like it. The truth is, 
we found in certain sections of the coun- 
try—and we just issued a long factual re- 

on it without any comment—rather 
fantastic and what I think are truly danger- 
ous situations existing. 

In a great many places we found in use 
the vicious, balloon-type second mortgage 
which, as you so well know, comes due all 
at one time. The purchaser lives in a fool’s 

, paying small payments, and all at 
once the whole thing comes due. That is 
ent in many sections of the country. 

You ask me what can_be done about it. 
We are still in the process of studying this 
matter and we have not come up with any- 
thing like a final answer. I do believe, how- 
ever, that we may be able to devise some 
type of legislation controlling abuses of the 
second mortgage in connection with first 
mortgages which are made by federally 
chartered or federally insured lending insti- 
tutions. Just what form this control might 
take I don’t believe I am prepared to say at 
this time. 

I do feel very strongly, though, that we 
must find some method of ending this vi- 
cious practice. It is certainly not criminal, 
but it is economically most unsound, and 
you will recall, gentlemen, that second mort- 
gages made in the 20’s were a major con- 
tribution to the great depression of the 
1980's. I might also add we can help elim- 
inate second mortgages by making the FHA 
program more attractive and by making sure 
that there is an adequate supply of mort- 
gage money available for FHA loans. 

Question. Mr. Ratns, there has been some 
discussion within the industry about pos- 
sible lowering of the FHA insurance pre- 
miums. Would you favor such a move, and 
do you feel that the FHA reserves are in a 
strong enough position to warrant a reduc- 
tion or, alternatively, would you agreed that 
if FHA does not reduce its premium, it 
should take a risk commensurate to the 
premium that it is now getting? 


BELIEVES RATE CAN BE CUT 


Answer. It is my firm belief that in the 
light of the small losses over the years that 
have occurred in the FHA-insured loans— 
and that record is one that we can all be 
proud about—that the FHA insurance rate 
could possibly be cut in half. I am told by 
men who have made a careful and serious 
study that the reserve is even ample to 
weather another depression like the 1930's. 
Tam further told, and I think I mentioned 
this in my speech at your convention, that 
Under a similar progrdm such as this in 
Canada, their premium is less than FHA’s, so 
Ithink it could be cut, in my honest opinion, 
with all safety, and that the reserves would 
be ample. 

Question. The growth of our metropolitan 
areas has created many problems in the gen- 
@al field, in its community facilities, such 
%$ additional sewerage and water plants, for 
example. Now, there has been talk—no spe- 
tific proposals—of a special Federal-type in- 
surance to assist in obtaining private loans 


for such plans. What would be your attitude 


it? Do you believe that the problem 
become so broad that Congress would 
mae, romemnt ; 
ms . hits at two points: First, the 
tities are hardly able to bear the burden. 
Secondly, if the homebuilders must bear the 
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burden, anyone knows that the cost must 
be included in the price of the home. There 
ought to be some way worked out, and it 
needs to be done immediately if we are to 
help bring down the cost of housing in the 
metropolitan areas, and also to enable cities 
to meet their just obligations, whereby 
neither the city nor the builder would be 
compelled to carry the whole load. 

The present community facilities program 
is not meeting the needs, of course, and I 
hope that our Housing Committee before the 
end of the year will be able to bring forth 
some kind of recommendation in connection 
with the community facilities program 
which will be helpful. 

‘ Question. May I, Mr. Congressman, ask 
your viewpoint on the FHA premium on 
section 203 in particular, which is presently 
one-half of 1 percent. In view of their dem- 
onstrated very low loss ratio, rather than 
the consideration of cutting the premium 
presently charged, would you look favorably 
upon FHA assuming the greater risk, so that 
more people would qualify? . 
' Answer. Well, of course, (many) people 
are now excluded by virtue of the regulations 
of FHA which set up credit rating require- 
ments. I think the FHA is often too re- 
trictive but I do not see how legislation 
could change that. 

Question. I do not ask for legislation. 
You proposed that legislation might reduce 
the premium, and I wanted your views on 
maybe approaching it from the other point 
of view, leaving the premium the way it is 
and assuming a little greater risk as an in- 
suring agency than they presently do. 

Answer. I think both could be done. We 
could reduce the premium and they still 
could be more liberal than they are. It is not 
true in every office, perhaps, but it is true 
in some offices that they are too stringent on 
the credit ratings of some of the people. 


DISCOUNT CONTROLS A PROBLEM 


Question. Now, may I ask your views on 
this: the administration, and certainly the 
real estate and home building industries, 
regard as one of the major points the re- 
moval of discount controls on FHA and VA 
loans. I come from a part of the country 
where it is of real concern, and in line with 
your comments on second mortgages, I think 
very definitely is responsible to a large 
measure, for the growth of the second mort- 
gage. Now, what would you expect Congress 
might do this year on removal of discount 
controls? 

Answer. I would first say that second 
mortgages were certainly in evidence every- 
where prior to discount control, and I can- 


not agree that discount control is the cause , 
should recognize the need to help you meet 


of second mortgages, because the record 
would show the reverse. Secondly, I don’t 
think that discount control carries with it 
all of the implications of harm that some 
people seem to ascribe to it. 

The people who are truly dismayed with it 
are the people in the administrative agencies 
who do not like to/fool with it. They say it 
is difficult to administer, and I am sure it is, 
but I have no sympathy for the answer, very 
frankly, because that is what they are paid 
for, to administer it. 

Next, there are many people in Congress 
who think that discounts are stealing, that 
they are sinful. They do not understand 
that a reasonable discount is a part and par- 
cel of the trade. I understand that it is and 
I know you cannot outlaw discounts com- 
pletely, and I do not favor that. There are 
others who think you should set it at a given 
percentage, and I do not favor that because 
I know that would create an unreasonable 
situation. In some areas, like mine in the 
South, naturally discounts must be higher 
than they. would be in New York or New 
Engilan 


da. 
But not all Members of Congress agree 
with that. In fact, the majority of them did 
not seem to last year, so we in the committee, 
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those of us who were trying to draft the legis< 
lation, battled for what we thought was a 
fair compromise; namely, a reasonable limit 
on discounts. We did not say they should 
be set at 1 percent, 2 percent, or 10 percent, 
or what; we said they must be reasonable. 

The administrative officials do not like that 
kind of decision to make, but somebody has 
to make it—you cannot write into a law what 
it should be. You must depend on fair and 
reasonable administration. 

I do not think—and this is my considered 
jJudgment—that discount control written as 
it is in the law is unreasonable. It keeps the 
administration alert to the fact that they 
must not allow unconscionable discounts, 
which would put the whole housing pro- 
gram in jeopardy. I do not believe that the 
Congress will ever agree to completely remove 
any type of discount control. 

Question. Mr. Ratns, I would like to pose 
a problem here that has worried all of us at 
NAHB. We sincerely have tried to figure out 
some solution to the lower cost housing 
problem for the people who need it. As you 
know, we have had the question raised that 
we are leaving our market, we are not tak- 
ing care of it, and so on. ‘Many people in 
NAHB have seriously tried to figure out the 
solutions to it, and we find the impediments 
to low-cost housing sometimes almost intol- 
erable. Some of them are that the agencies 
laying down the specifications for housing, 
and so forth, have raised unrealistic stand- 
ards. Even more serious, in a way, than that 
is the fact that money from the life insurance 
companies, the conventional sources for low- 
cost housing, is almost unobtainable. You 
try to get money from any of the major 
life insurance companies for low-cost hous- 
ing projects and you just do not get it. 

You know, last year we suggested that $2 
billion of special assistance be provided in 
Fannie Mae. _This has not come up this year, 
as I understand it, but in our talks on some 
way to solve this money problem, which is 
really serious, I wonder if some thought 
should not be given this year to providing 
special assistance under Fannie Mae, or some 
type of moral pressure be applied to the life 
insurance companies? 

Answer. I share NAHB’s opinion that we 
need in the Fannie May special assistance 
fund a large sum for the specific purpose of 
helping the home builders of the country to 
meet adequately the demand of the people 
for housing in the low-cost bracket. Frankly, 
I know of no other way to do the job. 

I think that if we are to have special as- 
sistance for other programs, including apart- 
ment houses, that we ought to recognize— 
and when I say “we,” I mean the Congress— 


the demand in the low-cost field, because 
that is where the most urgent need is today. 
Iam hopeful that we will be able to put legis- 
lation through that will provide a large sum 
in the special assistance fund just for that 
very purpose. 

Question. I am glad to hear you say that, 
because I think it is a real tragedy that people 
who really need housing have to pay the 
dearest price for the commodity. That is 
actually what the situation is. 

I was going to ask, Mr. Rains, if this had 
come to your attention: There has been a 
problem, at any rate over the past year, re- 
garding some selectivity by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which has 
worked to the disadvantage in a number of 
cases of lower cost homes which did not 
meet with the approval of Fannie Mae and 
homes which had previously been insured 
or guaranteed by the FHA or VA. 

Now, we are not anxious to open up Fan- 
nie Mae for the purchase of all housing in 
America, but in its help to new construction 
we are hopeful that it will not in any way 
discriminate against lower cost housing. 

Answer. I think Fannie Mae, as I have 
said so many times, is not staying within the 
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law itself when they use the extreme selec- 
tivity which they do with reference to the 
purchases of mortgages. 

Fannie Mae seems te feel that it should be 
operated on the theory of a bank, to make 
a profit. That is not the coneept of Fan- 
nie Mae as I heid it at all, and I do not 
think Fannie Mae is entitied to reject, just 
of its own desire and its own will, certain 
mortagages and select others. Time after 
time we have tried to make it clear in re- 
ports of my committee that, in our judg- 
ment, that is not the way it should be op- 
erated. I think they should be required to 
buy all properly insured FHA and VA mort- 
gages. 

Question. Mr. Congressman, do you think 
that it might be possible for the Congress 
to consider the revision of the law to the 
extent that Fannie Mae might be permitted 
to accept FHA and VA mortgages as pledges 
for loans to their mortgages, providing them 
thereby a different service.than is presently 
provided, so that they— 

Answer. This proposal has come up before 
and it may well have merit as a means of 
making FNMA a more truly secondary mar- 
ket. We certainly will study it. 

HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


Question. Mr. Congressman, there has been 
a great deal of interest, the past 2 or 3 years 
particularly, and a growing interest both in 
and out of Government about the problem 
of appropriate housing for our aged. In fact, 
I understand that the President has recom- 
mended that section 207 of FHA be separated 
so that there will be an independent rental 
housing program for elderly persons: May I 
ask whether you would favor such an action 
and whether you believe there is enough need 
for a specific Federal program te justify spe- 
cial legislation in this field? 

Answer. To put it rather bluntly, I think— 
and I have said so in the hearings—that the 
administration’s proposals on housing for 
the elderly are just mere window dressing. 
Rents are too high. Under the present pro- 
posal the mortgages are not long enough. 
Several years ago I submitted in a bill, which 
unfortunately did not get through the Con- 
gress, a proposal that would provide for long- 
term, low-interest loans to nonprofit corpora- 
tions for the building of homes for the elder- 
ly, somewhat along the line of the college 
housing program. 

Actually, that is the only way that we are 
ever going to get rents the elderly will be 
able to pay out of their social security and 
various other retirement income. I think 
that housing for the elderly, because of the 
ever-increasing number of elderly people, is 
one of our very urgent problems, and I think 
we are going to have to approach it with 
much more realism than has been done by 
the administration. 

Question. You have indicated your concern 
about the current state of the economy and 
probable growing unemployment. Would you 
care to comment on your views about the 
long-range future of American economy? 

Answer. I am always an optimist on the 
long-range future of the American economy. 
I expect the economy te turn up considerably 
before the end of this year if the proper steps 
are taken by the present administration to 
combat the recession. In the long range, 
with the ever-growing demand and the abil- 
ity to produce that we have in America, and 
with the great increase in population that 
we are witnessing, and the technological ad- 
vances that we are sure te make, I think we 
are headed for prosperity in the days to come. 

Question, De you believe that any action 
will be taken by the Congress at this session 
on any of the several proposals for partial 
insurance of conventional loans? 

Answer. Yes; there likely will be some ac- 
tion on those preposals. There are, of course, 
several different types of proposais. I doubt 
if any of them are enacted in the form in 
which they are now proposed, but there will 
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very likely be worked out some legislation 
along that.line which will be incorporated in 
the general housing bill. 

Question. One final question—with all of 
your experience in the field of housing, 
Mr. Rarns, what do’ you regard as the largest 
unsolved housing problem? 

Answer. It is my judgment that the largest 
unsolved housing problem is the one you 
mentioned a moment ago, the inability of 
the Federal programs, we will say, to reach 
the low-income group. I really mean that 
group that is sometimes referred to as the 
lower half of the middle-income group. It 
has been the inability of our programs to 
reach that group that I regard as the greatest 
unsolved problem we have. 


MORE MORTGAGE CREDIT VITAL 


Question. What do you think is the major 
measure or the major remedy that could be 
used to solve that problem? 

Answer. The only answer is to make avail- 
able more mortgage credit in that particular 
field, and in that I am sure the Government— 
beeause of the inability of the people to pay 
high rents based on high mortgages—is going 
to have to take a hand to help, 

Question. I wonder, as we close, if Cong- 
yessman Rains might tell us what he thinks 
time-wise, might happen to the housing leg- 
islation in the session this year? 

Answer. You all have been around here a 
long time. The truth is that the housing bill 
has a habit of being studied all year long 
{laughter}, and then finally being passed in 
the long, hot, closing hours of the last days 
of the session. [Laughter.] 

I judge that it will follow its usual course. 
However, the Senate hearings, as I under- 
stand it, are going. to start sometime in 
March. We have held some hearings. We 
plan some other hearings on specific items, 
and the legislative mills affecting housing are 
beginning to grind. 

I would like to say sincerely that those of 
us in housing on the Hill, my associates on 
the committee, and my good staff members, 
feel that you have given us a great deal of 
help and assistance, and that while we do not 
always agree, we are certainly able to work 
together, and that the end and aim of your 
great organization, as the end and aim of our 
efforts, is to get-more and better housing for 
the American people. I want to congratulate 
your great organization. 





Analysis of Administration’s Attempt To 
Cut Down REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
those who are aware of the inestimable 
value of REA to rural America continue 
to be astounded at the administration’s 
open efforts to end its usefulness, if not 
actually destroy REA. The latest pro- 
posal would triple financing costs for all 
rural electrics, and I need not comment 
as to the effects of these increased costs. 

The National Rural Electric Ceopera- 
tive Association has been doing en excel< 
lent job of showing up the administra- 
tion’s moves against REA for what they 
are. Under permission heretofore grant- 
ed me to do so, I insert in the Recorp the 
NRECA’s analysis of the latest admin- 
istration REA bills: 












ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATION REA Brig 

The administration has asked Congress to 
pass two anti-REA bills which woul: 
Hoover Commission recommendationg 
effect. The Capehart-Hiestand bil] 
triple financing costs for all rural e 
The administration’s new Wall Street 
posal would provide for Wall Street Private 
financing. 

Here are some important features you 
should know about: . 

1. The proposal sets up an alleged reyoly. 
ing fund. But this revolving fund ig not 
a fund, and it cannot revolve. Co 
would still have to authorize money, as now, 
to keep this deceptive fund alive. 

2. A so-called loan-insurance scheme js 
set up, but you would still have to find the 
money you need; your lender would gét the 
insurance. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture couig 
subordinate your present mortgage in 
to give your Wall Street lender a higher 
lien. 

4. The Secretary could sell your mortgage 
to your enemies. ; 

5. No leniency is provided—if you fall be. 
hind you would be foreclosed. 

6. No refinancing is provided—once you're 
on the hook, you’re stuck, even if refinancing 
might reduce your interest costs. 

7. Partial advances are out—you would 
pay full interest on your full loan right from 
the start. 

8. No procedure is set up for deciding who 
is to get 2 percent money, if any, or 6 per- 
cent money. 

9. The REA Administrator is, in effect, 
abolished—he isn’t even mentioned in what 
would be the new parts of the law. 

10. The Secretary of Agriculture is the 
specified official, but by controlling financing 
and rates, the Secretary of the Treasury could 
still dominate all REA policies. 

In a nutshell, this proposal insures nothing 
but bankruptcy for you. It revolves nothing 
but your system. 

THE REA WALL STREET FINANCING BILL . 


On February 17, 1958, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture True Morse transmitted to com- 
mittees of the Congress, for Mr. Benson and 
Mr. Eisenhower, @ proposed bill “to amend 
the Rural Electrification Act to encourage 
private participation in financing the loam 
programs.” 

This proposed bill calls for the addition of 
two new titles to the present REA Act— 
“Title III, Revolving Fund,” and “Title IV, 
Insured Loans.” The insured-loans section 
was described at the Dallas meeting The 
revolving-fund section has been added by 
the administration since then. 

The revolving fund 


By adding title III to the present REA Act, 
the proposed legislation ‘would establish 
what is deceptively called a revolving fund. 
Examination reveals that it is neither 4 
“fund” in the usual meaning of that word 
nor does it revolve in the manner of @ #4 
ditional revolving fund. Titie III is obviously 
misnamed to make it more palatable. ~ 

Under the proposed legislation, the fund 
is supposed to contain the following items: 
Loans currently outstanding, collections from . 
boyrowers, any new congressional authoriza- 
tions, and proceeds from private 
operations. The from 
financing operations cannot be more than 50 
percent of the total of the other items. _ 

At least two items in the fund are highly 
deceptive: (a) The loans currently outstand- 
ing and (b) the collections from borrowers. 
Neither of these can be available for new 


Loans outstanding obviously can’t ‘ - 
loaned. What is even more significant 4 


iSee printed report of Clyde T. Filis, ele 
eral manager of NRECA, entitled “Stand 
Ground,” February 4, 1958. 
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this: As soon as a .repayment.on an out- 

‘ding loan is made these collections must 
be sent immediately to the United States 
qreasury. They are never available for new 


_ to say collections from borrowers are 
of the fund is like teasing a child by 

putting money in his piggy bank to get him 

to go to bed; then taking it out again as 
as he’s asleep. 

Part of this sleight of hand is revealed in 
the order of priority in which assets of the 

. fund must be used. 

According to the proposal, the fund must 
be used in the following order of priority: 

First, private lenders must be. paid their 
interest and principal. 

\ Second, the United States Treasury must 
be paid principal and interest due it. 

Third, the Secretary of Agriculture must 
discharge other liabilities he had incurred 
under the act, such as losses in connection 
with loans and his costs of operation. 

Finally, there could be new loans to rural 
glectric and telephone systems. Funds for 
these new loans would have to come from 
private lenders and/or from any further con- 

onal authorizations. 

By the administration’s own reasoning the 
fund would revolve to an ever-decreasing 
amount as the systems repaid their loans via 
the fund to the Treasury—unless the Con- 

, as now, would continue to authorize 
new money for REA. Organized confusion. 


Other provisions 

But there are also other and more far- 
reaching detrimental provisions. For in- 
stance, the Secretary of Agriculture, as man- 
aging trustee of the fund, would have au- 
thority to use any borrowers’ notes which 
are considered as assets in the fund to pay 
off liabilities such as would develop if a 
borrower defaulted. In other words, the 
Secretary could sell these notes to a private 
lender; the private lender, in turn, could sell 
the paper to a power company or its owners 
interested in holding a rural electric’s mort- 
gage. Thus, a co-op that defaulted could 
effectively end up in the hands of a power 
company. 

There is no provision for extending pay- 
ments for delinquent borrowers. Foreclo- 
sure is the only course. 

There is no provision for refunding or re- 
financing. Therefore, a borrower would be 
prevented from taking advantage of any drop 
in inteerst rates that might occur in the 
future. 

There is no provision permitting a bor- 
Tower to draw down partial amounts of a 
loan. This means money would be advanced 
— and would draw interest from that 


If the REA Wall Street bill is passed and 
the Capehart-Hiestand interest-increase bill 
is not passed, then loans from the revolving 
fund would carry different rates of interest 
depending upon the source of the money. 
Any loans from new funds appropriated by 
Congress would still be made at the present 
2-percent rate. Any loans made from pri- 
vate sources would be made at the higher 
Tates of interest that the private financiers 
afe expected to demandplus the service 


The proposed legislation does not outline 
the procedure to be used for those 
borrowers who would be entitled to the 
It could be a se- 
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Bonds and debentures 


In order to bring private money directly 
into the fund the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized*to issue notes, bonds, 
debentures or other obligations in the name 
of the fund—up to the amount Congress 
would specify for any given year, but never 
more in the aggregate than 50 percent of 
the amount to which the fund might be 
diminished. Assuming all the systems paid 
off their loans, this could be 50 percent of 
zero. 

And the Secretary of Agriculture could not 
act without approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Thus, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has responsibility for approving: (a) 
when bonds, etc. shall be sold, (b) the 
amounts to be sold, (c) how long they shall 
run, and (dad) what rate of interest they 
shall bear. 

Since the. proposed bill says the obliga- 
tions are in no manner guaranteed by the 
Government, the interest rates would nor- 
mally run considerably higher than the usual 
Government obligations. Obviously, admin- 
istration and other costs would be added, 
also. 
‘Under terms of the proposal, congres- 
sional authorization would still be necessary 
each year as now, to increase the Federal 
money in the fund—or even ‘to keep it 
from diminishing—and congressional action 
would also be required to specify how much 
of the borrowed private money may be used 
in any one fiscal year. 

Insured loans 


Title IV would establish a program of Fed- 
eral Government insured loans from funds 
made available by private lenders. 

Under this proposal, a rural electric or 
telephone system needing a loan would have 
to find a moneylender willing to make the 
loan. If and when the borrower finds a 
willing lender, he would then apply to the 
Secretary of Agriculture who is author- 
ized—but not directed—to insure the loan 
if it qualified under such rules and regula- 
tions as he himself deems appropriate. 

To be eligible for insurance, a loan miust 
bear interest at a rate approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury plus a service charge 
of at least one. percent. The loan is also 
subject to such other terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may deter- 
mine will encourage participation by private 
lenders. Nothing is said about encourag- 
ing rural electrification. As the REA Ad- 
ministrator has stated, without trying to 
guess the interest rates, interest will fluctu- 
ate and vary by regions. 

By agreement in the insurance contract, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will service 
the insured loans. Thus, the banker takes 
no risk and does not even have to worry 
about loan servicing. 

The insurance service charge will be set 
by the Secretary to cover administrative 
expenses and create a reserve for probable 
losses. This is an open-end affair. It has a 
floor but no ceiling. The charge, says the 
proposal, shall be “an annual charge at a 
rate equal to at least 1 percent of the out- 
standing princip 1 obligations of the loan.” 

The Secretary will put these insurance 
charges along with other specified receipts 
into a rural electrification and telephone 
loan insurance fund. : 

Subordination 


The proposal to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to subordinate present 
REA mortgages now totaling about $3 billion 
in order to give private moneylenders a first 
mortgage is a part of title IV. 

The Secretary is prohibi from subordi- 
nating liens in connection with the insured 
loan program. Except for this limitation 
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INTEREST INCREASE BILL WOULD TRIPLE FINANC- 
ING COSTS 


Legislation to at least triple the REA 
interest rate was sent to the Congress last 
July by the President’s Director of the Budg- 
et Percival Brundage who said that raising 
the interest rate will encourage substanti- 
ation of private financing. Senator Capr- 
HART Of Indiana introduced this bill in the 
Senate (8S. 2427) and Congressman HIEsTAND 
of California, in the House (H. R. 8714). 

The Capehart-Hiestand interest increase 
bill proposes to give the Secretary of the 
Treasury the power and responsibility to 
set the minimum rate on loans. He is in- 
structed to fix the rate taking into con- 
sideration the current average market 
yields of outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States having maturities 
comparable to the loans made by the de- 
partment or agency. 

The bill provides that the agency may 
charge more than this minimum set by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but not less. 

The bill also provides that an additional 
amount shall be added to the interest rate 
adequate to cover REA administrative ex- 
penses and probable losses. 

By using long-term maturities as a yard 
stick for fixing the interest rate, the bill 
selects the highest priced of the Govern- 
ment paper as the guide. The Treasury’s 
long-term bonds always pay a higher interest 
than short-term borrowings which ac- 
count for most of the Government's debt. 
As of June 30, 1957, only 1 percent of the 
total Federal debt was in the form of securi- 


“ties with a maturity of 35 years or more. 


To tie REA interest rates to the long-term 
cost of money would be downright dishonest. 
Government does not finance that way. 
Moreover, if the administration and Con- 
gress are going to insist on regarding REA 
loans as expenditures out of income (with 
which we don’t agree) then it could be 
argued just as logically that, with a bal- 
anced budget, there is no interest cost at all 
to the Government. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The administration proposals would 
emasculate one of the most successful social 
and economic programs ever initiated by the 
Federal Government. In 2 decades this pro- 
gram has succeeded in bringing rural Amer- 
ica out of darkness. Now, President Eisen- 
hower would subordinate the welfare and liv- 
ing standards of rural America to the 
financial welfare of Wall Street—a small 
group of monopoly interests who, since the 
beginning of the REA program, have done 
everything in their power to destroy the 
rural electric co-ops and power districts. 

For example, the revolving fund is a 
fraud. To call it a fund or to say that it 
revolves is outright deception. There will be 
no more revolving fund under this proposal 
than we now have. At present, repayments 
of principal and interest are transferred by 
REA to the Treasury and this. will still be 
the case under the proposed legislation. Only 
Congress could make funds available again— 
just as it does now. So, the only really 
new feature in this fictitious revolving fund 
idea is to permit the Secretary to borrow 
some money from his Wall Street friends. 

The cost of financing the rural electric and 
telephone programs, assuming that private 
funds would be available—an optimistic as- 
sumption, at best—would conservatively be 
three times what it is today. 

Following are some of the initial effects 
on the rural electricfication program which 
would be created by President Eisenhower's 
proposed amendments: 

(1) The financial destruction of most 
rural electric cooperatives, for they would 
be unable to absorb the increased interest 
costs or to pass the interest costs on to their 
consumers, if they could find a source of 
money; 
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(2) Much higher electric rates for the 
rural electric consumers on systems finan- 
cially able to survive, thus subjecting to 
power-company sellout attacks; 

(3) Added drain on loeal purchasing 
power in rural areas as more money would 
be sent out of the community to Washing- 
ton and Wall Street. 

(4) The death of rural electric generation 
and transmission cooperatives, thus destroy- 
ing the effective yardstick bargaining 
weapon of the systems; 

(5) Forcing the REA’s squarely into the 
realm of politics because the bills would 
(a) sidetrack the REA Administrator who is 
appointed for a 10-year term and who is 
subject to no politics provision of the origi- 
nal RE Act, and (b) in line with the Agri- 
culture Reorganization Act of 1953, pass 
control of REA to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who, by law, and by practice, is more 
politically motivated and free to do as he 
pleases. 

(6) Vest in the Secretary of the Treasury, 
not the Congress, final authority over rates 
of interest and the sale of bonds, and pro- 
vide him power to dominate REA policies, 
even though he is likely to know little or 
nothing about REA. 





What Is the Tax Climate Doing to 
Michigan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


FON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the text 
of an article by K. C. Tiffany, vice 
president of the Burroughs Corp., which 
appeared in the April 1958 issue of In- 
side Michigan magazine. This article is 
condensed from an address delivered be- 
fore the Detroit Rotary Club on Febru- 
ary 5, 1958, and is entitled “What Is the 
Tax Climate Doing to Michigan?” 

The article foliows: 

Wuat Is THE Tax CLIMATE DOING TO 
MICHIGAN? 


(By K. C. Tiffany, vice president, Burroughs 
Corp.) 

There are many factors which make a 
State a good place in which to do business 
and earn a living. The tax structure is one 
of the major factors. Other factors are pro- 
ductivity per man-hour, availability of labor, 
labor relations, industrial sites, utilities, 
transportation facilities and last but not 
least governmental atmosphere favorable to 
business and industry. 

The January 1957 labor market reports of 
the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission state that employment in manufac- 
turing industries in the State of Michigan 
totaled 1,230,000 in 1953. 

According to the January 1958 market re- 
port manufacturing employment dropped to 
1,022,000 as of December 15, 1957. . This is a 
decrease of 208,000 jobs from 1953 to date. 
Analysis of these reports reveals that every 
class of durable goods manufacturing in- 
dustry had fewer employees on December 15, 
1957, than in 1953. 

A review of United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, reports re- 
veal that total employment in manufactur- 
ing increased 12.25 percent from 1950 
through 1956. Manufacturing jobs in 1950 
totaled 15,003,000 and im 1956 increased to 
16,841,000, a gain of 1,838,000. 
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Every State in the Union—except Michi- 
gan and Rhode Island, and the District of 
Columbia, shared in this job increase. Mich- 
igan had 1,800 fewer jobs in manufacturing 
in 1956 than in 1950—Rhode Island lost 
18,600 jobs, and the District of Columbia 
lost 500 jobs. Percentage gains ranged from 
130.32 in Arizona to 0.39 in West Virginia. 

All Great Lakes States, except Michigan, 
gained in manufacturing employment. Per- 
centage gains were: Ohio, 13.53; Minnesota, 
12; Illinois, 9.08; Wisconsin, 8.44; and Indi- 
ana, 6.72. Michigan decreased 0.17 percent. 

It is only in recent years that Michigan 
is at a disadvantage taxwise in luring new 
industry, expansion of industry, and retain- 
ing of existing industry. Ten years ago, tax- 
wise, it was advantageous to do business in 
Michigan. But since 1948 two taxes im- 
posed solely on business have increased more 
than 1200 percent. 

In the fiscal year ended June 80, 1948, 
business taxes amounted to $844 million. 
Due to an increase by normal economic 
growth, two increases in rate, and elimina- 
tion of the $50,000 maximum, the yield of 
the franchise tax alone has increased to over 
$47 million. In addition, the business ac- 
tivity tax, amounting to about $65 million 
annually, has been imposed on business. 
This kind of atmosphere is unfavorable to 
industrial expansion. 

At a time when States are competitively 
bidding for industrial development, we find 
our own State severely handicapped by high 
State and local taxes, threat of new and 
higher taxes, and a hostile atmosphere 
toward industry. The State of Pennsylvania, 
once considered a high tax State, has taken 
definite steps to improve its tax climate. 
We in Michigan must take similar steps if 
we are to retain our present payroll and en- 
courage expansion and new plants in 
Michigan. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States estimated recently that 100 new man- 
ufacturing jobs in a community meant 174 
new jobs, when the additional shopkeepers 
and doctors and television repairmen were 
included. The chamber estimated that the 
same 100 jobs meant an increase of $360,000 
annually in retail sales of $590,000 in per- 
sonal income. 

In 1957 the governor proposed to solve the 
State’s financial problems by imposing a 6 
percent corporate income tax. He conveyed 
the impression that a 6 percent rate com- 
pared with New York’s 54% percent, Pennsyl- 
vania’s 6 percent, and California’s 4 percent. 

In reality a 6 percent corporate income tax 
when coupled with the business activities 
tax, would amount to an income tax rate in 
excess of 11 percent. In addition to State 
taxes corporations in Michigan pay $100 to 
$125 million annually in personal property 
taxes. New York does not levy a personal 
property tax. 

ZI cannot agree with the thinking that fur- 
ther increases in State taxes will solve the 
State’s financial problems. In spite of enor- 


. mous increases in both State and local taxes 


since 1948, we are again this year facing a 
deficit in the State general fund of about 
30 million. 

In 1952 and again in 1953 the legislature 
appointed a legislative interim committee to 
study finances, This legislative committee 
appointed a citizens advisory group. Prince- 
ton surveys were engaged by the committee 
to study the Michigan tax picture. This 
study revealed that Michigan’s problem was 
not insufficient taxes, but rather its State- 
aid policy. 

The Princeton survey study showed that 
the legislature had lost effective control over 
the financial policies of the State of Michi- 
gan. This loss of control was due to consti- 


counties, cities, villages, townships, and 
school districts each year. 
The study also showed that all local gov- 








ernments combined receive more in Btate 
aid than they levied in property taxes; ang 
only 26 percent of the total receipts of thy 
State were subject to the discretionary gop. 
trol of the tegislature. The reason for the 
failure of State aid to achieve the desire 
results was due to two main reasons: 


a 


2. There was too little self help due to- 


gross underassessment of real estate, which 
ig destined to have a fatal effect on loca 
financial independence wherever there js 4 
real estate tax limitation. There were dif. 
ferences as great as 50 percent to 100 per. 
cent in the State aid payments to counties 
of similar wealth. 

One city reported State aid exceeding 0 
percent of its total receipts exclusive of 
utility finances, whereas three cities fe. 
ported State aid of less than 10 percent, 
This condition is substantially the same 
today. This is the reason why we are 
in financial difficulties. This condition wilj 
continue to exist until our policy of State aid 
is corrected. 

I believe that time and experience has 
proved to us that increased taxes is not the 
solution to our fiscal problem. Increasing 
taxes only prolongs the day of 
‘We must correct the basic cause—State aid 
policies—which encourage wasteful spend- 
ing. Michigan spending and taxes must be 
adjusted so that Michigan industry will 
again be competitive with industry in other 
States. 


The Governor has stated that the State 
of Michigan is not facing its responsibilities 
with elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges, health and welfare and other State 
services. Let’s look at the facts. 


The biggest item by far is the cost of 
elementary and secondary education. 


State government finances prepared and 
published by the Bureau of Census shows 
that for the period from 1951 through 1956 
inclusive, Michigan with an average popula- 
tion of less than 7 million paid out in State 
aid to school districts, $1,186,000,000 com- 
pared to $649 million in Ohio with an aver- 
age population of 83 million and I[linols 
$531 million with an average population of 
9 million. 

In other words, Michigan paid out to local 
school districts in State aid more than the 
States of Ohio and Illinois combined which 
populationwise compare: Michigan 7 mil- 
lion; Illinois and Ohio, 17.2 million. Only 
two States exceeded Michigan on State aid to 
schools. New York with $1,986,000,000 with 
an average population of 15.4 million and 
California $2,482,000,000 with an average 
population of 11.5 million. 

In 1948, there were 984;576 students in the 
public schools of Michigan. In 1957, there 
were 1,454,000 children. This is an increase 
of 47.7 percent. In 1948 the schools re 
ceived $82.8 million in local taxes and $1083 
million in State aid or a total of $191.1 mil- 


lion. In 1956 Michigan school districts Te ~ 
ceived $244.7 million from local taxes and 


$248.7 million in State aid, or a total of 
$493.4 million, or an increase of 158.2 pér- 
cent. 

Here is the higher education. The 
Governor claims the State is not doing its 
share. Here are the comparative figures for 
all the State institutions of higher educa 
tion, except Wayne University. 
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Here is part of the answer why no amount 
of taxes will ever be sufficient for the State 
of Michigan. Nationally 45 percent of the 

ents attend private colleges and 55 per- 
‘cent public colleges. In Michigan 82 percent 
attend public colleges and 18 percent pri- 
vate colleges. The reason for this disparity 
can be attributed to lower subsidized tuition 
in public colleges. 

In State institutions in Michigan the stu- 
dent pays between 15 percent and 20 percent 
of the cost of operation. In private colleges 
the student pays between 50 percent and 55 

mt of the cost of operation. The aver- 
tuition in private colleges is $374 as 
nst about $225 in State colleges. If this 
trend continues, the worst is yet to come. 
If the State colleges continue to take stu- 
dents from the private colleges and force 
them to close, the taxpayers will have to take 
care of approximately 16,000 additional stu- 
dents who are now in private colleges at a 


_ cost of approximately $8,000 per student for 


tion and capital improvements. 

Another major factor contributing to our 
financial troubles is health and welfare. The 
State of Michigan through State aid pays 
about 80 percent of the total cost of welfare. 
The program for mentally diseased persons 
alone costs the State approximately $60 mil- 
lion a year. This item alone could be con- 
siderably reduced. Since the State bears the 
total expense, except for the first year of 
commitment, the probate courts in most 
counties are lax on commitments. 

In this program alone, the State could 
save approximately $30 million by requiring 
the county of commitment to pay 50 per- 
cent of the cost. It has been indicated that 
there are many elderly people in State insti- 
tutions who are not mentally diseased and 
should not be there. If the requirements 
for admittance in a State institution and 
the collection procedures were strengthened, 
and the county required to pay 50 percent 
of the cost, this needed program could be 
carried on with considerable saving both to 
the State and the county. 

We will never solve our financial problems 
in Michigan until we tackle our wasteful 
State-aid policy. Whenever a community 
ean spend a dollar knowing that less than 
50 cents is coming out of its own pocket, the 
result will be more spending. This is the 
result in about three-fourths of the school 
districts, most townships, and almost half 
of the villages in Michigan. 


Our school problems will never be solved 
until we have a complete reorganization of 
School districts. 

Michigan should not have more than 300 
school districts. At the present time it has 
about 3,000. The ideal school district should 
have sufficient number of pupils to run a 
complete school from kindergarten through 
grade 12. Properly planned, each school dis- 
trict would have such facilities and would 
have an adequate tax base. 


Higher education should require more 
contribution from-the students in the way 
of xigher tuition and fees. I cannot agree 
with the philosophy that the State owes 
each citizen a college education. We recog- 
nize that student fees and tuitions cannot 
cover the total cost. But, certainly the stu- 
dents should pay more than 15 percent or 
20 percent of the cost of a college education. 

If we continue our present policies, more 
taxes are inevitable. Business in Michigan 
cannot stand any more new taxes or in- 
crease in business taxes. Industry is al- 
Teady moving out or staying away from 

- If we continue this trend and we 
lose job-giving industry, our economy will 
and present taxes will yield less. 

Michigan must reverse the present trend 

payrolls. We cannot reverse this 


' of 
fend so long ‘as business taxes are higher 


surrounding States, or business is 


‘threatened with higher taxes*and govern- 
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mental atmosphere unfavorable to business 
and industry. 

business is not looking for a tax 
subsidy. .Michigan business wants to pay its 
share. 

An equitable tax policy that guarantees 
that business and industry will be asked to 
assume no more than its fair share of the 
costs of Government will insure industrial 
expansion with the resultant job opportuni- 
ties and economic growth. 





The Omnibus Education Act of 1958, 
H. R. 11960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, I addressed the House for 1 
hour on the need for a realistic Paul 
Bunyan plan for education. Today Iam 
introducing the Omnibus Education Act 
of 1958, H. R. 11960, which I originally 
proposed on March 10. 

I shall not make a statement at this 
time but should like to refer you to pages 
3261-3272 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 10. 

H. R. 11960 provides for the following 
amounts of money to be expended: 


Grants-in-aid 


and payments | Loans-in-aid 














to individuals | and advances Description of aid 

and institu- 

tions 

$2, 500, 000, 000 | Médiconahctees Elementary and sec- 
ondary school  con- 

| struction and equip- 
ment. 

Gharsdpen secu $500, 000, 000 | Loeal school hoard pur- 

chase fund (a re- 
volving fund). 
bmkpocoonbamesa 10, 000, 000,000 | Advances to reserve 
. funds (credit assist- 
anee to State school 
financing agencies). 

3, 000, 000, 000 [..-..........-- Operation of public ele- 
mentary and second- 
ary schools (increase 
of teacher — salaries, 
building operation 
and maintenance, 
pupil transportation, 
expansion of curric- 

} ulums). 

1, 000, 000, 000 |... lll | Guidance and counsel- 
ing: (institutes; aid to 
State agencies). 

Bey Oe, GOP oe cbnnScmnoen Undergraduate scholar- 

ships. 

anvbensouieones /10, 000, 000, 000 | National student loan 
fund (a revolving 
fund). 

500, 000, 000 | ........2222..- Summer-school and ex- 
tension courses for 
teachers. 

500, 000, 000 |..............- | Graduate fellowships. 

500, 000, 000 [222.22 New educational medi- 
ums (research, experi- 
mentation, equip- 
ment—radio,__ televi- 
sion, and motion pic- 
tures). $ 

400, 000, 000 |_-.......-...-- | Special education for 
exceptional children. 

I Fi ea, School health services 
and research in child 
health. 

100, 000,000 |_........-....- Aduit education. 

700, 000, 000 |.......2..2..2- Vocational education 
below college grades 
(agriculture, includ- 
ing onfarm training: 
home economics; 
trade and imdustry; 
and distributive oc 
cupations). 

100, 000, 000 |.........3...../ Schoo! lunches. 
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Tribute to Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein a very wonderful, 
eloquent, and richly deserved tribute to 
our able, distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Epitn Nourse Rocers, out- 
standing Member of the House, delivered 
by my valued friend, Gen. William J. 
Blake, for many years able, efficient, and 
devoted manager of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regional office at Boston. 

This fine tribute was rendered at the 
5th annual good government dinner of 
the Crosscup-Pishon Post, No. 281, Amer- 
ican Legion, of Boston, and every mem- 
ber of the House will acknowledge its ap- 
propriateness in bringing attention to 
Mrs. Rocers’ great, unselfish contribu- 
tions to the cause of the veteran: 
TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSWOMAN EDITH NOURSE 

ROGERS 


Reverend clergy, comrade commander, 
comrades of the Legion, my friends, it is to 
be my pleasure and privilege to do very in- 
adequately, in the next few minutes, what it 
has been my earnest desire to do for over 
35. years. 

What I wish to do is essentially simple. It 
is to thank EpirH Nourse Rocers for what 
she has done for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury—to thank her for what she has repre- 
sented during this long period of years. 

It is not impossible that I have had the 
inestimable privilege of working closer with 
her during this long span of years than has 
anyone else in the service of our Govern- 
ment. During those years, it has been my 
solemn responsibility to care for the welfare 
of the mer and women of Massachusetts 
who served with the colors in all wars and 
who now reside within the area under the 
jurisdiction of the Boston regional office of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

When I assumed office, there were on our 
rolls many veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and a few lingering survivors of the 
C:vil War. The bulk of our responsibility 
concerned the veterans of the First World 
War—that war which was fought to save 
democracy and to end war. Beyond was the 
undreamed of holocaust of the Second World 
War and the savage toll of the Korean con- 
flict. 

This span of years extends in retrospect 
to Gettysburg and to Chancellorsville. It 
views in prospect beyond the 20th century 
to the year 2,000 and the years beyond. 

America has a solemn responsibility and 
a solemn trust where the veterans of the 
19th and 20th century are concerned. 

If that lasting peace for which we all pray 
shall come to pass, it is these men and 
women who have made it possible. By that 
high standard must their worth be measured. 

When the history of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is written, there will be in it no 
more honorable passage than the one that 
recounts the extraordinary service of EpiTrH 
Nourse RoGeErs and her untiring devotion to 
the welfare of our American veterans. 

It is no slight on other Members of Con- 
gress also devoted to his welfare to say that 
no one, in or out of Congress, has ever done 
so much for the veteran as this lady from 
our own beloved Massachusetts. 
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To call the roster of bills which she has 
introduced for the care of veterans, which 
she has worked with might and main to see 
made into law and made effective in that 
great cause, would be virtually to retell the 
entire story of veterans’ legislation. 

Most of the Bills for the care of the blind 
and the parapiegics, for the special hos- 
pitalization of women veterans, for the re- 
habilitation of those for whom the light 
of hope still flickers, and the abiding care of 
those for whom that light has dimned for- 
ever on earth have been her work. Where 
veterans are concerned, she is not the Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts. She is the 
all-American Congressman. 

The man or woman who has served and 
suffered in defense of our great country is 
her constituent, whether he be northerner 
or southerner, Republican or Democrat, 
Christian or Jew, white, Negro, Indian, or 
oriental. To her compassion there is no 
barrier, and she recognizes no barrier to mak- 
ing that compassion effective. 

Abraham Licoln in his Second Inaugural 
Address said in part, “We here dedicate our- 
selves to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who has borne the brunt of 
battle, and his widow and orphans.” 

Mrs. RoGERs is 2 woman dedicated in the 
same spirit to that same noble cause. She 
dedicated herself to it in 1925 when she 
succeeded her husband in the Halls of Con- 
gress. She has never wavered in her dedi- 
cation in the 33 intervening years. When 
her day in Congress is done (and may that 
day be long deferred), she ean look back 
upon the vista of the years and see one 
solemn dedication prevailing through them 
all. 

She has bound up the Nation’s wounds. 

She has cared for him who bore the brunt 
of battle. 

She has had compassion on his widow and 
his orphans. 

It has been a noble dedieation nobly ful- 
filled. 

Only a noble and divinely inspired soul 
could have accepted that dedication and 
carried it to fulfillment. 

I thank you, Comrade Commander, and 
the men of this gallant post of the Legion, 
for the honor you have paid me tonight by 
allowing me to pay homage to that noble 
and dedicated spirit—to our own beloved 
and courageous EprrH Noursr Rocers—Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts. 





A Name Te Remember 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the April 9, 1958, issue of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph concerning Joseph Ya- 
blonski, newly appointed president of 
United Mine Workers, Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, No. 5. 

“Jock,” as he is known to all of his 
friends, resides in Clarksville, Pa., in my 
congressional district. I have known 
him and his family for a number of years 
and have watched his career with in- 
terest. His father, Stephen, came to this 
country from the coal mines of Poland 
and first arrived in Pittsburgh in 1905. 
The family later settled in California, 
Pa, Jock is an excellent example of the 
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familiar oeccurrence—the son of a non- 
English speaking immigrant rising to a 
position of importance in America. 

Jock went to work in the coal mine 
when he was just 14 years of age. At 
23 he became president of the UMWA 
local at California and in 1942 he became 
a member of the international board. 
He has a fine background of the mining 
industry and knows the problems of the 
miners and their families. 

While Jock’s duties as board member 
and president of Pittsburgh District No. 
5 keep him quite busy, he still finds time 
to devote to his hobby—writing. His 
wife, Margaret, enjoys the same hobby 
and they collaborated in writing and 
producing a comedy, Shorty, based on 
the lives of miners. It had a month’s 
run in the Playhouse at Pittsburgh. 
Jock has also written articles for maga- 
zines and his recognition as a writer 
reached new heights when he had an 
article published in Esquire. 

Jock has rendered the enthusiastic 
prediction that the coal industry “will 
bounce back in the years ahead.” This 
optimistic view is encouraging and gives 
new hope to all who are concerned with 
the coal industry and the great part it 
plays in our economy. On behalf of all 
Jock’s friends, and the miners and their 
families, I want to extend to him best 
wishes for continued success in the years 
ahead. 

The editorial follows: 

A NaME To REMEMBER 


The presidency of district 5 of the United 
Mine Workers of America is an important 
office—an office which confers distinction on 
its holder, whoever he may be. 

The presidents of district 5 usually serve 
over a long period of years and their names 
become household words in every coal-min- 
ing community. 

Patrick T. Fagan, now city councilman, 
was president of district 5. He was followed 
by John P. Busarello, who retired the other 
day at 70. 

Mr. Busarello is being succeeded by Joseph 
Yablonski. That is a name to remember, 
for the president of district 5 is an influen- 
tial citizen. 

The district takes in all of Allegheny and 
Washington Counties and parts of Fayette, 
Beaver and Westmoreland Counties. Not 
many years ago the UMWA had a member- 
ship of 31,000 in district 5. It has dwindled 
to 7,300, but if coal comes back to the extent 
expected the district’s membership will 
mount again, notwithstanding the continued 
introduction of labor-saving machines. 

However, it is not with the coal industry 
that we are concerned here but with the 
personalities of the presidents of district 5. 
Their stories are inspiring. 

Like his predecessors, Mr. Yablonsky went 
to work in the mines when he was very 
young. That was the time when miners 
were ill paid and the work was much more 
dangerous than now. If they struck for 
better conditions they were terrorized by the 
notorious coal and iron police, now hap- 
pily a thing of the past. 

One might suppose that men who began 
their careers in such an environment would 
turn out to be rough uncouth fellows. But 
that would be an erroneous supposition. 

The presidents of district 5 always have 
been hard fighters for what they believed to 
be right, but they were not lacking in refine- 
ment. Mr. Yablonski has written magazine 
articles for important publications. He and 
Mrs. Yablonski, a graduate of California 
(Pa.) State Teachers College, collaborated in 
writing a comedy, “Shorty,” based on the 








lives of miners. It ran for a month at the 
ouse. 

Mr. Yablonski is another example of what 
has now become a familiar phenomenon. 
the son of a non-English-speaking immigrant 
rising to a position of importance in Americg 
Mr. Yablonski’s father came to Pittsburgh 
from Poland and the president of district 5 
was born in the strip. 

And this directs attention to another rp. 
cent development of importance in the Pitts. 
burgh district: 

The Sun-Telegraph commented the Other 
day on the introduction of the teaching of 
French into 93 grade schools and a fey 
kindergartens in Pittsburgh. 

Now it is announced that Clairton has 
gone Pittsburgh one better by arranging to 
establish in the Clairton High School next 
year courses in the Russian and German lan. 
guages, in addition to French, Spanish and 
Latin. 

The noteworthy feature in this is the de. 
cision to teach Russian. French, German and 
Spanish have been taught in some of our 
public schools for many years, but the im. 
portant Slavonic languages, spoken by s9 
large a segment of the human race and the 
mother tongues of so many people in the 
Pittsburgh district, have been completely 
neglected. 

With the introduction of a course in the 
Russian language in the Clairton High School 
it is to be hoped the way has been paved for 
the development of greater interest in all the 
major Slavonic tongues. 

Dr. Karl Bohren, superintendent of Clair. 
ton schools, and Principal Bruce Birch of the 
high school give some good advice in this con- 
nection. They are asking their pupils who 
have foreign-born parents to encourage the 
use of their native languages in the home, 
Dr. Bohren says: 

“We are reversing the way we used to think, 
In the past it was ‘un-American’ to speak 
anything but English and young people were 
ashamed of their native tongues. Now itis 
an asset.” 

With its many thousands of inhabitants 
from eastern and southern Europe, the Pitts. 
burgh district is in excellent position to fos- 
ter and encourage interest in the Slavonic 
and other foreign languages. 





Experiments by Teen-Age Rocketeers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the first of a series of arti- 
cles written by George Allen on the 
danger to public safety posed by clan- 
destine experiments by teen-age rock- 
eteers, and the consequent possible loss 
to the Nation of a large pool of scienti- 


fic talent through the attempted sup-. 


pression of their activities. I understand 
the program proposed by Captain Brin- 
ley, and outlined in the body of the 
article, is under consideration by appro- 
priate officials in the Defense Depart- 
ment. This article appeared in the 
April 15, 1958, edition of the New York 
World-Telegram: 
AGENCIES CONDEMN EXPERIMENTS 
(First of a series by George N. Allen) 
In this frontier-smashing age of space @X- 
ploration, the zooming amount of audience? 
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pation by small fry is posing a threat 
to public tranquility. 

In this zeal to pace the rocketmen at Cape 
Canaveral and White Sands, the spaceage 
Tom Swifts have been blowing off fingers and 
nands with deadly regularity. The lives of 
many are threatened every time one of their 
nomemade Explorers blasts off its backyard 
jaunching pad. 

Agencies like the board of education, the 
american Rocket Society and the National 
gafety Council have condemned teenage ex- 
periments with live rockets. 

MANY UNAWARE OF LAW 


The best the adult world has come up 
with to date is a few pious hopes that boys 
will experiment with explosive only under 
adequate supervision. Meanwhile, the base- 
ment rocketeers, with Ben Franklin and 
Henry Ford in mind, continue to handle 
dangerous fuels without supervision or as- 
sistance. 

Many boys—and their parents and science 
teachers—are not aware that their activities 
are against the law. Section 1894 of the New 
York State penal law forbids the keeping, 
mixing or transporting of explosives except 
by those who get a permit. Injuring the 
person or property of another with explosives 
is a felony. The keeping of explosives in 
homes by anyone is expressly prohibited. If 
a science teacher wants to keep rocket fuel 
in his laboratory, he must get permission 
from the fire department and other city 
agencies. 

Since January 1 the police department's 
bomb squad has investigated seven explosions 
caused by teenage rocketeers. One boy lost 
a finger, another had his legs ripped by 
rocket fragments, a third had first- and sec- 
ond-degree burns on his face. 

The toll has been similar throughout the 
metropolitan area. In February, a 22-year- 
old Long Island youth lost part of his 
thumb, his index finger and the tips of other 
fingers on his left hand when his rocket ex- 
ploded. His jaw was fractured and 100 
stitches taken in his face. 

An 8-year-old boy’s skull was fractured 
in Newark when two teen-agers attempted 
to fire a rocket near where he was playing. 
A Vineland, N. J., teen-ager lost a thumb 
and two fingertips in a rocket explosion. 


ONE MAN HAS DATA 


Only one man has an idea how many 
amateur rocketeers there are in the metro- 
politan area and where they are. He is 
Capt. Bertrand R. Brinley, chief of the First 
Army’s news desk, the only adult actively 
trying to bring junior-grade space explora- 
tion out of metropolitan area attics and cel- 
lars and into supervised experimental clubs 
and areas. 

He estimates that more than 500 rockets 
have been fired from rooftops and vacant 
lots in this area in the last 5 months. He 
has direct evidence of 1,215 junior astro- 
hauts within 20 miles of Manhattan and esti- 
mates that there are three times that num- 
ber. There will be about 5,000 teen-age ex- 
Perimenters in the metropolitan area by 
Summer, he warns. 


LETTERS SPARKED INTEREST 
Captain Brinley won't attempt even an es- 


timate on the quantity of explosives the boys 
at squirrled away in bedrooms, basements 
es 


garages. 

Captain Brinley became interested when 
letters to the First Army from teen-agers re- 
questing technical information on rockets 
reached flood proportions. Through the 
Press he issued a general appeal to the boys 
to let him know what they were doing. - 

The results both appalled and heartened 
_ Boys throughout New England, New 
oy and New Jersey wrote casually about 

-raising experiments with lethal quanti- 
of explosive fuels. The letters showed 
that 70 percent of the experimenters are un- 


~ in my experience. 
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der 15. Virtually none are aware of the dan- 
ger to other people in a misfire or an erratic 
trajectory. Very few groups have any kind 
of sponsorship or supervision. 

A check with some of the rocket clubs in 
the city showed the captain that many boys 
were amazingly advanced in the theory and 
practice of space exploration. A high per- 
centage of the boys intend to be space 
scientists. 

GOT ARMY’S OK 


Impressed, Captain Brinley got Army per- 
mission to spend full time on devising a 
program to help them. He told the World- 
Telegram and Sun: 

“The program is designed to help the boys 
who have advanced beyond the stages of 
candle-stick rocketry. Some of them have 
long surpassed their science teachers in their 
knowledge of astronautics and instrumenta- 
tion. I wouldn’t be surprised if, given 
enough money, a dozen of the best were 
able to orbit a satellite in a year to 18 
months.” 





A Man’s Fight for His Reputation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I call attention to one of the sor- 
riest stories of injustice ever to fall with- 
It is a shameful story 
but it is a true one. I commend it to 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives because this body is responsible for 
the Commission which deliberately per- 
petrated the injustice and which now 
steadfastly refuses to right its wrong. 

If this body sees fit to scrutinize the 
grisly procedures and arbitrary actions 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, it will find that an American 
citizen, a former Korean prisoner of war 
who won decorations for bravery in ac- 
tion, has been denied compensation to 
which he is entitled, and stripped of his 
reputation without the opportunity of 
defending himself. 

Mr. Speaker, the strength of a free na- 
tion is seriously weakened when govern- 
ment rides roughshod over the rights of 
individual citizens. I hope and pray 
that the following article, which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Redbook 
magazine, will prompt this body to take 
steps to correct the wrong which the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
has committed and, by so doing, to pro- 
tect the fundamental strength of our 
democratic form of government: 

A Man’s FIGHT ror His REPUTATION 
(By William Peters) 

(The story of Joseph Hammond, as re- 
ported here, has two parts: his experience 
as a prisoner of war in Korea and his experi- 
ence with the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission in thiscountry. All we can report 
of what happened in Korea is what Ham- 
mond and his fellow prisoners of war say 
happened there. The authorities who re- 
jected Hammond’s story have offered no evi- 
dence to contradict it; the Chairman of the 
Commission has rejected a request for de- 
tailed comment on this article. Joseph 


Hammond's story presents a vivid firsthand 
account of life as a prisoner of the Chinese 
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Communists, but this is not the primary 
reason for presenting it. The actions of an 
Official Government body in this case, we 
feel, constitute a serious abuse of individual 
rights and demonstrate the need for safe- 
guards against the kind of procedure by 
which Joseph Hammond was deprived both 
of the compensation due him as an Ameri- 
can prisoner of war, and of his good reputa- 
tion.—TuHeE EDITORS.) 


When Joseph Hammond came home to 
Toledo, Ohio, in the fall of 1953, he brought 
with him an honorable discharge from the 
Army, a Bronze Star for heroism in combat 
and an assortment of scars. On his right 
wrist was the mark of a bullet wound re- 
ceived the day he was captured by Chinese 
Communist troops in North Korea. On both 
wrists were signs of the sharp-edged Chinese 
handcuffs which had been screwed down 
tightly at various times during his 33 months 
as a prisoner of war. On his left wrist were 
the faint remains of a self-inflicted wound— 
an attempt at suicide after 27 days in a 
wooden box. 

Hammond had survived beatings, brutal- 
ity, solitary confinement, near-starvation 
diets, disease, two trials by Chinese courts- 
martial and incessant attempts at Com- 
munist indoctrination. He had seen fel- 
low prisoners die for lack of food, warmth 
and medical care; had helped prisoners to 
escape, only to see them recaptured; had 
escaped himself, only to be retaken. 

But with all the physical and mental 
scars of his experience, Joseph Hammond 
made a good start toward adjustment as a 
civilian. In March 1954, he married Colleen 
Priniski, a girl he had known for years. 
That spring, while receiving a 40-percent dis- 
ability pension awarded him by the Veterans’ 
Administration, they moved to Detroit, 
where Hammond enrolled at an electronics 
school under the VA’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram. In January 1955, they returned to 
Toledo to undertake a more ambitious pro- 
gram: Hammond, bent on a degree in elec- 
trical engineering, entered the University of 
Toledo and found full-time night employ- 
ment as a die-cast machine operator. 

Then, on October 27, 1955, began an 
experience which was to upset the young 
couple’s plans completely. The Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission (FCSC) de- 
nied Hammond’s claim for compensation as 
a prisoner of war in Korea. The law provides 
payment of $2.50 for each day that a POW’s 
captors fail to live up to the food, labor 
and treatment provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. In Hammond’s case, this would 
have amounted to about $2,500. The law 
specifically denies compensation to prisoners 
who “at any time, voluntarily, knowingly and 
without duress, gave aid to or collaborated 
with or in any manner served” the enemy. 
While proof of eligibility rests with the 
claimant, the FCSC has adopted the pre- 
sumption that the North Korean and Chinese 
forces did in fact fail to meet Geneva Con- 
vention standards. The only question in 
Hammond’s case, then, was that of wiHing 
aid to the enemy. 

The FCSC’s letter denying his claim said 
simply that “after due consideration of the 
claimant’s application and all the evidence 
of record in this matter, including a sum- 
mary of information from the Department 
of Defense, the Commission finds that the 
claimant has failed to sustain the burden 
of proof as to his eligibility * * *.’"’ He was, 
the letter continued, entitled to a hearing. 
Hammond wrote at once, requesting one. 

Weeks went by without response, and 
Hammond went to an attorney. On Decem- 
ber 9, the FCSC wrote the attorney that a 
hearing had been set for December 19, in 
Washington, D. C., and that Hammond had 
been sent a summary of information about 
his case. He had, however, received no such 
summary. A telephone call to Washington 
brought word that the summary had been 
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returned undelivered to the commission and 
that he could pick it up when he got there. 
Hammond drove to Washington, arriving on 
Friday, December 16. 

“I picked up the summary of information 
at the FCSC” he recalls. “Knowing I had 
only 2 days to prepare for the hearing, I 
was stunned when I read it.” 

Here is what he read: 

“The Commission is authorized to state 
that it has certain information before it 
which tends to show that while a prisoner of 
war in Korea you: 

“A. Assisted the Communist propaganda 
program by: 

“1. Writing and circulating peace peti- 
tions promoting Communist causes. 

“2. Writing and publishing articles con- 
taining information adverse and inimical to 
the interest of the United States. 

“3. Drawing cartoons which promoted com- 
munism and reflected adversely on the 
United States. 

“4. Participating in the preparation and 
dissemination of front-line surrender 
leaflets. 

“5. Attempting to influence prisoners of 
war to accept communism. 

“6. Participating in the publication called 
New Life. 

“7. Actively participating in a group called 
yen-so-yen (workers), whose apparent mis- 
sion was to interrogate and indoctrinate 
newly captured prisoners of war. 

“8. Serving as chairman of the camp peace 
committee. 

“B. Received the following preferential 
treatment from the hostile forces: 

“1. Better medical care than the other 
prisoners of war. 

“2. Better food and better clothing. 

“3 Easier jobs. 

“C. Cultivated the friendship of and were 
overly friendly with the hostile forces. 

“D. Frequently visited the Chinese of- 
ficials of the prisoner of war camp by invi- 
tation and voluntarily both by day and at 
night. 

“E. Were selected and approved by the 
hostile forces for special jobs such as squad 
leader and chairman of the peace appeal 
committee.” 

To Hammond this list was tantamount 
to an accusation of treason. “I knew that 
the charges must have originated with the 
Army, but I couldn’t understand why. If 
they felt I was guilty of such things, why 
hadn’t they made me stand trial before a 
general court-martial instead of giving me 
an honorable discharge?” 

Joe Hammond’s question was never an- 
swered during his hearing. Forbidden to 
examine the evidence against him, to have 
specific information as to names, dates, and 
places, or to cross-examine the witnesses on 
whose anonymous testimony the broad 
charges were based, he was allowed only to 
disprove the charges, if he could. 

Before the hearing, Hammond sought help 
from the national rehabilitation commis- 
sion of the American Legion. He learned 
that the law required the commission to 
complete action on his claim within a year 
of the date it was filed. That meant that 
a final decision would have to be made 
within 3 days after the hearing. “The whole 
affair was being compressed into a total of 
6 days,’”’ Hammond says, “2 days in which to 
prepare for my hearing, 1 day to be heard, 
and 3 days for the commission to decide 
whether or not I was a traitor.” 

With a promise that two Legion officials 
would represent him at the hearing, Ham- 
mond telephoned Salvatore R. Conte, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a fellow prisoner-of-war 
who he felt might be able to testify for him 
on such short notice. Conte had not only 
been captured with him but was one of 
the few American soldiers actually decorated 
by the Army for his activities as a prisoner. 
Conte agreed immediately to come to 
Washington. 
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In the hours between Friday afternoon 
and Monday morning, Joe Hammond had 
plenty of time to think about the charges 
against him. 

His introduction to military life had come 
early. In November 1942, 16-year-oid Joe 
Hammond quit his yocational high school 
and, falsifying his age, joined the Coast 
Guard. A year later, still under age, he was 
discharged as “unfit for military duty.” He 
immediately went to New York and became 
an ordinary seaman in the merchant marine. 
For 5 years he sailed all over the world. 

In November 1948, he went home to To- 
ledo to help his mother while his stepfather 
recovered from a broken back. Less than a 
year later, when his stepfather was well 
again, he enlisted in the Army. When the 
Korean war broke out in June 1950, he vol- 
unteered for a company alerted for overseas 
shipment and was sent first to Japan and 
then, in September, to participate in the 
Inchon landing. 

In November there were rumors that the 
Chinese Communists had put a division of 
troops across the Yalu River into North 
Korea. The Army newspaper Stars and 
Stripes reported that Americans captured in 
skirmishes with the Chinese had been given 
propaganda material, told they had been 
duped into fighting in Korea, and then re- 
leased through the front lines. While Ham- 
mond and his comrades pondered these 
strange tactics, hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese troops poured across the Yalu, driv- 
ing a deep wedge into the U. N. lines. 

Early on the morning of December 3, Joe 
Hammond volunteered for the assignment 
which resulted in his capture. With Sal 
Conte, he set out in a jeep to try to make 
contact with a lost infantry company. “Joe 
and I had been together since Edgewood, 
Md.,” Conte recalls. “He was a great reader, 
obviously well educated, and I was amazed 
when I learned that he hadn’t finished high 
school. In Korea, Joe proved to be a good 
soldier. He was older than most of us; he 
knew his weapons, and he understood tac- 
tics. He was always volunteering for dan- 
gerous details.” 

The detail that bitterly cold morning was 
indeed dangerous—to drive 8 miles beyond 
the last Marine-held roadblock with a 
sealed message for a company presumed to 
have been cut off by Chinese troops. Along 
the desolate, winding road, they picked up 
a straggler from the lost company. A little 
farther on they heard small-arms fire and, 
assuming it was the company in a fight with 
guerrilla forces, hurried ahead. 

Topping a final rise, they emerged on a 
large, exposed plateau. Within minutes, the 
jeep was under fire from hills on both sides. 
Hammond drove recklessly, looking for a 
spot to turn around. Then the jeep was hit, 
and the three men dove out. In a dash for 
the protection of some abandoned trucks, 
Hammond was wounded in the wrist and the 
straggler was separated from them. Lying 
in the freezing water of a ditch, Hammond 
and Conte ate the sealed message and then, 
looking up suddenly, found themselves 
covered by enemy soldiers with submachine- 
guns. 

“At the top of a hill,” Hammond says, 
“they took our personal belongings, food, 
cigarettes and coats and then began beating 
us with pistols. Beside a large ditch, they 
forced me to kneel. One aimed a Mauser 
at my forehead, and I closed my eyes. When 
I opened them, he was laughing and putting 
the pistol away.” 

That night, with six other prisoners, Ham- 
mond and Conte began a 16-day forced 
march, joined, from time to time, by other 
groups of prisoners. “The temperature was 
about 30 below zero,” Conte says. “We ate 
twice a day—biack, rotten, frozen potatoes 
dug from the fields, boiled in their dirt. For 





in unheated Korean houses, it was too egig 
to sleep. We huddled together and rubbed 
our feet to keep from freezing. A 
who'd been in the Bataan death 

it was a picnic compared to this. On 
1ith day, we got our first medical at 

‘They picked off our scabs and applied gauge. 
Then we started off again.” 

Twice during the march, Hammond anq 
Conte were interrogated by English-speak. 
ing Chinese. They gave only their 
rank, and serial number, along with a 
unit they had agreed upon. The kan 
insisted that they were not prisoners but 
friends liberated from an aggressor 
that they would be sent north to univers. 
ties to learn the truth, and then be released, 

By the end of the march, there were about 
300 survivors. “We were more dead 
alive,” Conte says. “I was skin and 
my feet and legs were ruined, and I was 
doubled over with cramps. Joe was in even 
worse shape. He had a raging fever, and his 
right arm was swollen to twice its norma 
size. The camp was just some Korean houses 
near Kanggye, about 5 miles south of the 
Yalu River. The group was split up into 
squads of 8 to 12 men who lived together in 
a room of a Korean house. Joe and I were 
separated.” 

Food at the camp consisted of a small bal] 
of sorghum seed, cooked as rice, twice a 
day. Bad as it was, it was far better than 
they had been getting. “It was at Kanggye,” 
Hammond says, “that I became a squad 
leader. One member of each squad was 
chosen by the Chinese. Though the squads 
were rigorously segregated from each other, 
we found ways to communicate when we 
sent men out for food. As the Chinese talk 
about school increased, word was passed 
throughout the camp to pretend to go along. 
The officers, in a unit by themselves, let us 
know that this was the policy we should 
follow—pretend to be indoctrinated in order 
to be released.”’ 

Indoctrination consisted of lectures in a 
large barn for the whole camp every third 
day. Though the Chinese called the pro- 
gram voluntary, even the sick and badly 
wounded were forced at bayonet point to 
attend. On nonlecture days, the Chinese in- 
structors passed out pencils, paper, and writ- 
ten questions, requiring from each prisoner 
written, signed answers. Recalcitrant pris- 
oners were called to Chinese headquarters 
for all-night interrogations, and not allowed 
to sleep in the daytime until they gave in. 
Even so, efforts were made by the men to 
keep their answers ambiguous. 

During the 6-week-indoctrination period, 
the Chinese published a camp newspaper 
called New Life. Signed contributions came 
partly from these written answers, partly 
from articles and autobiographies demanded 
from all prisoners as tests of their sincerity. 
Again, refusal meant all-night interrogations 
and threats of punishment or even 
Since food rations had been gradually in- 
creased, a threat to send a prisoner from the 
“university” to a regular POW camp was, in 
effect, a threat to return him to the condi- 
tions of the forced march. To the prisoners 
that meant death. 


Joe Hammond's sole article for New Life - 


was, he maintains, a piece of irony. 
home, he had read a booklet called Com- 
munism and Its Aims, published by a coll- 
mittee of Congress. It had impressed him, 
and he remembered much of it. As acc 
rately as memory permitted, he says, he 
reproduced it, substituting the word 

” wherever “comm ” had 


The result was so distorted that he felt sure 


the Chinese would catch on, but when it ap- 
peared in an edited form over his name he 
knew he had miscalculated. The other 
prisoners missed its irony completely. 

Ordered to write another article, he says 
he refused. “when I saw the dangers of 
writing, I drew cartoons instead. I did 
three, all calculated to raise prisoner moral 
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The first two were published. The third was 
rejected. Taken to an unheated interro- 
gation shed at 35° below zero, I was 
told I must put politics into my cartoons. 
ghey wanted a picture of an armed revolu- 
tion in front of the White House. I refused. 

“They reminded me they didn’t report the 
names of prisoners, that no one knew I was 
alive. It would be easy, they said, to dispose 
of me. After 6 hours in the shed, they sent 
me back to my squad to reconsider. My 
squad members urged me to draw some- 
thing. I finally “drew a cartoon strip in 
which a soldier was captured and released; 


aman at a desk. He said: ‘Now that the 
warmongers have been punished, the people 
can live in peace.’ Nothing in the drawing 
jdentified either the soldier’s nationality or 
the ‘warmongers.’ But when the cartoon 
was published, the Chinese had changed the 
quotation to: ‘Now that Truman, Dulles, and 
MacArthur have paid for their crimes, the 
people can live in peace.’ That was the last 
cartoon I drew.” 

It was at one of the early indoctrination 
meetings that Sgt. William H. Olson, an 
American prisoner, proposed a peace appeal 
to the United Nations. “We had all agreed 
to pretend to go along with the indoctrina- 
tion,” Hammond says, “but many of us were 
shocked at this suggestion. I argued against 
it, with the result that I had 3 continuous 
weeks of all-night interrogations. When 
word was finally passed by the senior Amer- 
ican officer not to resist thé.appeal, I gave up 
and went along.” 

In the fifth week of indoctrination, Ham- 
mond recalls, two men from each squad met 
to elect a central committee to draft the 
appeal, which the Chinese were promoting 
as a “final examination.” Hammond was 
elected to the committee. At the commit- 
tec’s insistence the senior American officer 
served as an adviser. The group met only 
twice. When the Chinese demanded the 
election of a chairman, each member nomi- 
nated the man on his right; then each 
nominee withdrew in order. Hammond, 
nominated last, withdrew last; but the Chi- 
nese insisted he serve, 

The appeal was drawn up from suggestions 
of the committee and the Chinese officers, 
with the committee trying to keep its lan- 
guage as ambiguous as possible. Two ma- 
tines took down the suggestions and drew 
up the final statement. “Then,” Hammond 
says, “it was read to all the prisoners and 
adopted unanimously. Meanwhile, though, 
the United Nations had branded the Chinese 
Communists aggressors in Korea, and the 
Chinese insisted that a-protest against this 
be included, as well as a reference to the 


‘Stockholm peace petition then being cir- 


culated throughout the world. I was told 
that Sergeant Olson made the final changes.” 
The appeal itself was never signed, al- 
though separate, blank sheets of paper were 
signed by all the prisoners. Even here, they 
resorted to subterfuge, trading names so that 
each signature was actually a forgery. Then, 
Passed their “final examination,” 

the 298 prisoners were jammed into boxcars 


the selection of the 60,” Conte says. “Joe 
was among them; I wasn’t.” 
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some medical care to build us up for release. 
Then we rejoined the others at a camp where 
300: new prisoners were being held.’’ 

At the new camp, Hammond found that 
members of his old group of 60 had been 
designated ‘‘yen-so-yen,” or workers, and as- 
signed the task of interrogating and in- 
doctrinating the new POW’s. “We refused 
flatly,” he says, “though they threatened to 
shoot us. Eventually, we agreed to hand the 
prisoners blank questionnaires, though we 
were careful to tell them it was up to them 
whether or not they filled them out. The 
third day I was there,.17 of our group of 60 
were taken away and released through the 
lines. The next day, the new prisoners were 
sent north, and the rest of us were marched 
to the front, cleaned up and prepared for 
release. Something went wrong. The day 
after, we were marched under heavy guard 
away from the front. I felt then that we'd 
never be released, and my whole attitude 
about even pretending to go along with in- 
doctrination changed abruptly.” 

Two days later, Joe Hammond escaped 
from his ds, and for 36 hours made his 
way south. Recaptured, he spent 18 days 
imprisoned in a flooded air-raid shelter, be- 
fore being marched barefoot for 5 days to a 
mining camp being used for prisoners. 
Within weeks he was in trouble with the 
Chinese. Refusing to be a squad leader, 
cursing the Chinese officers, aiding POW’s 
to sell personal belongings to North Korean 
civilians in exchange for food, he was tried 
by a Chinese court-martial, found guilty 
and sentenced to 6 months at hard labor. 

In November, 1951, the prisoners were 
marched to POW Camp No. 1, near Chang- 
song, on the Yalu River. Hammond, with 
6 or 7 others, was in the criminal squad, still 
under sentence. When the sentence was 
lifted, he led a pretest against the soupy 
sorghum seed, the only food at the new 
camp. The Chinese listened, made a mild 
improvement in the food and locked Ham- 
mond up as an agitator. Three weeks later, 
he was placed in the camp’s “reactionary 
squad,” a group of 21 particularly intract- 
able prisoners. 

“I was in the reactionary squad when Joe 
joined us.” Conte says, “and for 2 months 
we were kept away from the other prisoners. 
Then, in December, when some agreement 


had been reached in the armistice negotia- 


tions at Panmmunjom, we were split up in- 
to several squads and put back with the 
others. Joe and I managed to stay together, 
and I was appointed squad leader. Again, 
we were forced to attend lectures, but our 
answers to the written questions were not 
what they wanted. We wrote what we hon- 
estly believed.” 

Meanwhile, Joe Hammond had teamed up 
with a group of prisoners bent on escape. 
Knowing something of celestial navigation 
from his years at sea, he taught it to the 
others. When maps were needed, he stole 


‘one from Chinese headquarters and made 


copies. Too weak himself to attempt an es- 
cape, his feet badly swollen by ‘beriberi, he 
worked at helping others make the attempt. 
Several did, but all were recaptured. 

In April, forced indoctrinating ended, and 
only a handful of prisoners continued to at- 
tend lectures. On May Day, Conte’s squad, 
led by Conte, Hammond, and another pris- 
oner, were ordered to parade under Red flags 
and refused. Their example led to the refusal 
of others and eventually of the whole camp. 
The march was made without flags. That 
night at a celebration in the public square 
the men, emboldened by the open mocking 
of Mao Tse-tung by a British prisoner, came 
close to rioting. Arrests of suspected insti- 
gators began the next day. 

Joe Hammond, ordered to headquarters 
on the pretext of illegal possession of a piece 
of rope, maintained it was his. To the Chi- 
nese officer’s contention that all property be- 
longed to the people, Hammond responded 
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with a string of oaths. When the officer in- 
sisted that even his clothing belonged to the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers, Hammond 
stripped to his undershorts. “I don’t want 
anything from you bastards!’’ he shouted. 
“I cam survive without your stinking 
clothes!” Conte, who witnessed this scene, 
adds: “They marched him off to jail in his 
slaorts. For almost 6 months, he had noth- 
ing else to wear.” 

For 3 weeks Hammond was kept in solitary 
confinement under constant pressure to con- 
fess his crimes and implicate others. “After 
2 weeks,” he says, “I wrote a confession ad- 
mitting stealing the map and making copies, 
aiding POW’s to escape, committing sab- 
otage, being insincere and failing to repent 
my mistakes—all the things I was accused 
of. I refused to name anyone else, though, 
and that infuriated the Chinese. They 
claimed that Conte and I were counterintel- 
ligence officers who had deliberately become 
prisoners to disrupt their program. It was 
fiattering, but I refused to ‘confess’ that.” 

Eventually, he was taken to a room lined 
with wooden boxes. “The boxes were 2 feet 
wide, 3 feet ‘high, and about 5 feet long, with 
a barred gate in front. Locked in one; you 
sat cross-legged, without leaning, for 16 
hours a day. If you moved, you were beaten 
with long poles pushed through the bars. 
Once a day, if the guards felt like it, you 
were allowed 30 seconds in the latrine. 
Otherwisé, you ate, slept—lived—in that box, 
Sal Conte spent almost 6 months in one.” 

Hammond’s membership in what its in- 
mates called the Kennel Club lasted 27 days. 
Sick, very thin, in constant pain from the 
tight handcuffs, he broke his metal dogtag 
in half and slashed his wrist with the charp 
edge. “When the guards discovered it they 
dragged me out, demanding the dogtag at 
gunpoint. I told them to go ahead and shoot 
me. Several of them jumped me and took 
it. Then, for what seemed hours, they beat 
me. with rifle butts.- Tired, they screwed 
my handcuffs down as tight as they’d go 
and locked me in an abandoned outhouse. 
Every ether day for the next 6 weeks, they 
took me out to beat me. I was in the out- 
house, covered with open sores, still dressed 
only in shorts, and literally eaten alive by 
giant, filthy blowflies for 4 months.” 

Hammond’s confinement ended with his 
second Chinese court-martial in December 
1952. Sentenced to 1 year’s imprisonment 
“for his education and benefit,” he and 15 
others, inicluding Sal Conte, were moved to 
an isolated valley and put in the first en- 
closed stocKade they had seen in North Ko- 
rea. All were under court-martial sentences 
for crimes against the Chinese. Most were 
still there in August 1953, when they were 
finally moved to Panmunjom for repatria- 
tion. 

This was the story Joseph Hammond and 
Salvatore Conte attempted to tell at Ham- 
mond’s hearing before the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. If it lacked co- 
herence, this was perhaps due to their un- 
certainty as to what, precisely, the hearing 
officer, Charles Colish, wanted to know. At 
Colish’s suggestion, Hammond, in sworn tes- 
timony, answered each of the items on the 
summary of information. He flatly denied 10 
of them and explained the circumstances of 
duress involved in the others. Conte then 
began corroborating his story under oath. 

“Conte was still testifying,” reports Amer- 
ican Legion representative Charles W. Stev- 
ens, “when’ Mr. Colish, in an aside to me, 
said: “There is enough in the record now.’ 
This does not appear in the transcript of 
the hearing for the simple reason that the 
stenographer was taking Conte’s testimony 
at the time. My next remark, however, does 
appear. Interrupting Conte, I said: ‘Ap- 
parently enough has been said for the record | 
to make their decision. Just tell briefiy,' 
Salvatore, what you know about Joe’s being 
in solitary.” A few minutes later the hear- 
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ing was over, and Hammond, Conte, Mr. 
Marsh (another Legion representative) and 
I, all having heard Mr. Colish’s remark, left 
with the feeling we had satisfied him with 
our refutation of the charges.” 

Three days after Hammond's hearing, and 
1 year to the day after he had origmally sub- 
mitted his claim, the 8 FCSC Gommissioners, 
none of whom was present af his hearing, 
rendered their final decision. {In a docu- 
ment signed by all three before a transcript 
of the hearing had ever been typed, Ham- 
mond was informed that “* * * the Com- 
mission hereby affirms the disallowance.” 
Hammond had lost. 

In frustration and anger, he turned to 
Congressman THomas LUDLOW ASHLEY, of 
Toledo, for help. ASHLEY told a press con- 
ference: “From what I can gather, there 
has been flagrant abuse in Mr. Hammond’s 
case of the time-honored right of the ac- 
cused to face his accuser.” Over the next 
6 months, AsHiEY conducted a lengthy ex- 
change of letters with FCSC Chairman Whit- 
ney Gillilland; addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the subject of “the dangerous 
development of a new kind of criminal law 
wherein American citizens are tried and con- 
victed by administrative star chamber 
bodies”; and sponsored a bill which, among 
other things would make decisions of the 
FCSC reviewable in the courts. 

Meanwhile, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., a promi- 
ment Washington attorney, had agreed to 
take Hammond’s case without fee. He im- 
mediately applied for a rehearing, but was 
denied on the ground that after 1 year 
the Commission no longer had jurisdiction 
over claims. Later, possibly because of the 
pressure of Representative ASHLEY and 
others, the Commission decided it did have 
jurisdiction beyond the i-year deadline. 
Rauh again applied for a rehearing. This 
time he was denied because, in Chairman 
Gilliiand’s words “* * * our rules do not 
provide for rehearings * *-*,” 

In testimony before a House subcommittee 
when the POW war claims law was under 
consideration, Chairman Gillilland had been 
questioned closely about the right to a re- 
hearing. His response then: “Under our 
present regulations there are a whole series 
of rehearings and reviews before the Com- 
mission itself * * * so that within the 
agency itself there are all kinds of chances 
to get another bite at the apple * * *.” 
What had happened since June 7, 1954, when 
this reassuring statement was made, that 
prevented Joe Hammond from getting even 
another nibble at the apple, Mr. Gillilland 
has not explained. 

On Decenrber 12, 1955, FCSC General 
Counsel Andrew T. McGuire advised the 
Commissioners: “It is suggested that in the 
disallowance of claims * * * in which 
collaboration is an issue, the decision be 
based upon the finding that the evidence 
is insufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
the claimant while imprisoned was not fed 
or treated as provided in the Geneva Con- 
vention * * *,” 

This policy, which relieves the Commis- 
sion of any need to prove that a prisoner 
of war actually collaborated, blends eddly 
with its presumption that the Chinese did, 
in fact, fail to meet Geneva Convention 
standards. The Commission is, in effect, 
maintaining not that Hammend collaborated 
with the enemy, but rather that he failed 
to refute information showing that he had 
been treated by the Chinese in accordance 
with Geneva Convention standards. The 
Commission has never disclesed such in- 
formation to Joe Hammond er asked him to 
refute it. 

Among those veterans whose claims: have 
been denied by the Commission on this 
basis are, in Mr, Gilfiliand’s words, “a few 
who may have undertaken to ingratiate 
themselves with the Communists to further 
@n escape plot or to gain snformation which 
might subsequently prove useful to our own 
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forces.” It was revealed at congressional 
hearings on Representative ASHLEY’s bil! to 
amend the POW war claims law that 
men honorably ‘discharged and receiving 
benefits as disabled veterans (like Joe Ham- 
mond) had been denied compensation, while 
men convicted of aiding the enemy had 
been awarded their claims. 

While Chairman Gillilland denies that 
pressure from congressional hearings had 
anything to do with it, it is a fact that by 
June 1956, all but 55 of the 252 veterans 
whose claims had originally been denied 
were paid in full. By October 1957, the 
number of claims denied had dwindled to 
24. Joe Hammond was one of them. 

With the failure of Representative AsH- 
LEY’s and similar bills to pass the 84th Con- 
gress, it seems that Joe Hammond’s battle 
has reached a dead end. Representative 
ASHLEY has promised to introduce a new 
bill in the current Congress, but the chances 
of its passage are not good. 

So Joe Hammond has lost his case. It 
would have been easier for him not to fight 
it openly, rather than risk the notoriety te 
which he and his family have now been ex- 
posed. This is his personal tragedy, but 
it is a far greater tragedy—and one which 
affects us all—that he was not given a fair 
opportunity to defend himself against broad 
and extremely serious charges levied by un- 
named accusers. 





Support for H. R. 607 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I know 
there is no group of citizens who are 
more seriously affected by inflation and 
the high cost of existence today than our 
senior citizens who must look to their 
retirement payments for their major in- 
come. It is for this reason that I intro- 
duced legislation to increase the annui- 
ties of retired civil-service personnel. 

This body has passed a compromise 
bill which calls for a 10-percent increase 
for some 310,000 retirees and survivors. 
This will help to take care of those medi- 
cal bills, those groceries, those rent pay- 
ments, and those replacements for cloth- 
ing that confront all of us. As I see it, 
it may not be enough. 

However, it is better to do something 
than to do nothing. I do think it is a 
good idea for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make a study and an analysis of 
the annuity structure and of the meth- 
ods of adjusting annuities and to report 
its recommendations. 

While this study is being made, H. R. 
607 will allow some measure of relief to 
these former civil-service employees who 
come under the authority of this bill. 
This is why I have supported this legis- 
lation. 

It is good some adjustment is being 
made for retired civil-service personnel, 
who, I might add, represent only a small 
number of older citizens. On the other 
hand, there are a great many more 
people on social security. These per- 
haps suffer more than others because of 


inflation and the rising cost of living. - 


Something must be done for them. 




















We must certainly watch the inflation. 
ary trend which has reduced the 
of dollars received through social-geoy. 
rity checks each month, and do all we gay 
to prevent further devaluation. Alsg, 
there should be some kind of 
for this injustice in the form of the 
justment of social-security benefits, 
I am sure, Mr, Speaker, this body js 
aware of its obligation to fulfill the 
needs, not only of retired civil-seryigg 
employees, but also of that larger 
the elderly people who must live on theip- 
sometimes pitifully small social-security 
benefits. 


Soy 





Adm. George J. Dufek 


4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, during 
my Naval Reserve training duty last fall, 
I had the honor and privilege of know- _ 
ing Adm. George J. Dufek, his wife, and 
family. I admired the admiral for his 
ability, courage, leadership, and good 
fellowship. 

Admiral Dufek is doing a tremendous 
job for our country both in his com- 
mand of Task Force 43, supporting and 
supplying forces in Antarctica, and in 
his public relations with the people of 
New Zealand, where our forces have 
their main supply base. 

The New Zealand Free Lance, a weekly 
pictorial paper, had one of its staff 
writers interview the admiral, and u- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the interview. 

Pen Portrarr or Grorce DUFEK, Leaner, Ali+ 
ROUNDER AND PERFECTIONIST 

Across the executive-type desk on the sec- 
ond floor at Operation Deep Freeze head- 
quarters in Christchurch Rear Adm. George 
J. Dufek, Antarctic projects officer, Com-- 
mander United States Naval Support Force 
Antarctica, Commander, Task Force 4, 
smoked a cigarette thoughtfully in the late- 
morning sunlight. The desk, shipshape in 
Navy fashion rather than clinically clean, 
displayed a plain, varnished nameboard that 
has travelled far. “George Dufek, Rear Ad- 
miral, U. S. N.,” it said. 

George Dufek, overall boss of a 4,000-man 
enterprise, described what he looks for m 
his officers, the qualities of leadership he 
seeks. He couldn’t have etched a more pér- 
fect vignette of himself. All the 
istics are his. 

Landing at Wigram from the United 
in the Skymaster that took him 
Antarctica a while ago, Rear Admiral 
received the compliment of a guard of hon- 
our from the R. N. Z. A. F. station. It was 
@ day of top brass for Viscount Cobham had 
flown in half an hour earlier, Rapid im 
spection over, the admiral enjoyed the de 
lighted salutations of Mrs. Dufek and sons 
George. (going on 10) end David (just 8). 
Nearby, in two ranks, his officers stood at the 
salute. 


Grinning- broadly, striding across, a 


| 


Ey 


Admiral Dufek described a half-circle wi 
his right hand ‘as exuberant boys do, 

a delighted, “Hiya, fellas!” and _ 
into a round of handshakes and 
tings. The Dufek handshake, 
like everything else about him, is 
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be means. It’s a grand grip. A few steps 


amy Rear Adm. J. E. H. McBeath, C. B., 
D8. 0., D. S. C, chief of Naval Staff, smiled 


warmly. 
ON HIS OWN 


Dufek’s 2 man on his own. “I'd go any- 

with him—and twice on Sundays.” 

ut. Omdr. John Mirabito, his chief meteor- 

man, told me. “The admiral is a 

individual with leadership qualities. 

ren the way he walks about just spurs 

eon. I know. I’ve seen it happen so 
much down there on the ice.” 

Comdr. Merle MacBain, chief public in- 
formation officer of the outfit and formerly 
chief public relations officer for Adm. R. B. 
Carney, United States Chief of Naval Opera-~ 
tions, confirmed the impression. “He doesn’t 
do it by rule,” he affirmed. ‘He's a natural. 
There’s no explaining what that quality is, 
put whatever it is he’s got it.” 

The Admiral appears invariably good: na- 
tured, as when he received a 12-year-old 

keen to have the Dufek’s 2 lads join 

the Salvation Army cub pack, gave her a 
signed photograph, a donation for the self- 
denial appeal and a promise to talk it over 
3 with Mrs, Dufek. 

“That's right,” said MacBain. “But being 
good-natured and being pushed around are 
two things. You don’t see anybody pushing 
George Dufek around.” ‘ 

When he's in Christchurch, Admiral Dufek 
begins his day at 7, then in his crocus-colored 
_yental car he’s driven off by John Czerwinsky 
from his rented residence at Pendalton with 
the two boys. After dropping them off at St. 
Andrew’s College he is at his office by 8:15 
or$:30. At 10:30 there’s a staff conference 
with principal officers from the headquarters 
staff—about 40 of them—when he gets re- 
ports on ship and plane movements, weather 
prospects, and general progress. 

"I just keep going till lunch time, when 
someone says, ‘Come on, I'll take you out for 
lunch’,” the Admiral explained. “Round 
about 2 I'm back to go through dispatches, 
deal with correspondence, and maybe have 
some individual conferences. Round abou 
4:45 I pack up and go home.” . 

Having his home in Christchurch rates 
high with the Deep Freeze commander. No 

one who saw the family reunion at Wigram 
could doubt the rich bonds that bind the 
Dufeks together. His book, “Operation Deep 
Freeze,” he dedicated “to my wife, Muriel, 
and to our children, who waited steadfastly 
during my many long absences—and who 
filled my life with happiness when I was 
home from the sea.” 

He places on record that “a Navy career 
May sound very romantic/and interesting, 
but it is a little rugged on a family. * * * 
During the Korean war, when I commanded 
the aircraft carrier Antietam, I was absent 
from my family for most of a year. One day 
David asked his mother, ‘What is Daddy—a 
Man or a ship?’” 

Evenings at home in Christchurch mean a 
family meal, reading books (Admiral’s choice, 

es: “What men accomplished, and 
how and why they did it”), playing records 

(@prime favorite, “Warsaw Concerto”), help- 
ing “the kids” with their homework (the 
Admiral’s proud of the schoolboys, laugh- 
ingly told press men™the day they started 
at St. Andrew's: “I hope they don’t come 
home with bloody noses”—they didn’t), or 

en ajfew friends. “There's 
never a dull moment,” he sums it up. By 
or 11 p. m. it’s bedtime. 

Rear Adm. George Dufek, direct-eyed, com- 
Posed, gray-haired, immaculate, spontane- 
ously friendly, soft-spoken, ingenuous and 
immensely likable, belongs to European 
Sock. His father, Prank Dyfek, was born in 
Prague when it was in Bohemia and Czecho- 
a hadn’t yet been delivered by states- 
~ ‘Men midwives. America by way of 
| , many, France, and England, he became in 
_ “*R a railroader, farmer, lumberman, gold 
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» Im Wisconsin he met Mary 
Wachuta, born of Bohemian parents on a 
farm near Prairie du Chien. They married 
and “George Dufek, born February 10, 1903, 
was the third of their 4 children. 

Young George, early interested in a mili- 
tary career, entered the United States Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in 1921. _He earned honors 
and an uncommon distinction. He became a 
triple-threat naval Officer and today he’s 
entitled to wear the dolphins of a sub- 
mariner (he served in the first Nautilus— 
far from an atomic craft), he has his wings 
and, of course, he’s a thoroughly qualified 
orthodox seagoing Officer. For 30 years he 
led a full and adventurous life, from pole 
to pole. 

“Yet,” says Dufek with simple directness, 
“IT had begun to feel there was something 
missing in my life, that I had failed to leave 
any positive and concrete work behind me. 
* © * Men in other professions and trades 
often have a.* * * feeling of accomplish- 
ment in a creative enterprise. I felt that 
if I could use the knowledge gained over 
the past 30 years in the handling of ships, 
planes and men in the construction of bases 
at the bottom of the world for the use of 
scientists I, too, could gain that sense of 
accomplishment, of contribution to useful 
purpeses. 

DISCOVERED THE TOUGH WAY 


There, in a nutshell, is the whole story 
of Dufek’s current command, the reason for 
the risks he takes, the thrust behind the- 
leadership. 

Pirst as Adm. R. E. Byrd’s offsider, now as 
head serang, George Dufek {who in 1939 
first went south as a volunteer) discovered 
the tough way how well equipped a man 
must be to winter over in Antarctica or to 
serve there at all. Those who do spend a 
winter must have passed a submariner’s 
medical, they must be psychologically 
suited, they must be able “to get along” as 
well as do their particular jobs. 

True, things are different from 1939. 
Now, the admiral pointed out, they have 
innerspring mattresses, electric light, clothes 
washers and driers, movies with current 
films, good libraries, plenty of hi-fi record- 
ings. 

“But there's still the isolation,” he re- 
minded. “Yet most of them want to stay 
2-years. The commander of the Navy unit 
at the South Pole station, Lt. John Tuck, at 
24, a fine leader, is spending his second win- 
ter down there. He was first at Little Amer- 
ica, then he came out, and when I talked 
to him he told me he preferred to winter 
over a second time, so we gave him this job 
at the Pole.” 

In his role of Antarctic projects officer, 
Rear Admiral Dufek back home meets com- 
mittees of Congress and other top politicos 
in the interests of polar exploration. In 
New Zealand he’s about the best non-career 
diplomat the United States has ever had. 
The “house-full’ sign goes up when he ad- 
dresses Christ Church groups and displays a 
film of the expedition’s work ‘People, espe- 
cially the ladies, enjoy the movie; they can 
actually see what we are doing”). In Wel- 
lington he lunched with Viscount and Lady 
Cobham at Government House (“a very great 
honor”). Everywhere his versatility shines. 

There’s Dufek the author. Entertaining 
and informative. “Operation Deep Freeze,” 
published in the United States but not yet in 
England, though it is being translated into 
foreign languages, was begun as a time- 
filler in February, 1956, aboard the Eastwind 
off the Antarctic coast. When she had pro- 
peller trouble, the admiral transferred his 
flag and infant manuscript to the Glacier. 
Eventually he got home and took the manu- 
script with him. The concluding episodes, 
including the simply-told story of his own 

at the South Pole—the first Ameri- 
can to set foot there—he sent back to the 
United States by “ ” radio. 


“ 
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Now he has an Antarctic book for 12-year- 
olds ready for publication and awaiting final 
choice of a title. 

There’s Dufek the outdoor man with 3 prin- 
cipal activities: Fishing (that’s No.1), hunt- 
ing (ducks, quail, pheasants, deer) and 
swimming (“I want to know when you start 
swimming here again”). The admiral, whose 
love of fishing came from his father, de- 
lighted to spin me this yarn. 

“Last time I was here I went fishing at the 
Rangitata,” he related. “I fished for 2 days 
and a half, just beating that beach, but I 
never got a strike. Finally, I got a little 
disgusted and sat down and lit a cigarette. 

“Presently the runholder came up. ‘I’ve 
been watching you fishing here these 2 days 
or so,’ he said. ‘How do you do it—how do 
you catch ‘em?’ 


A BITE RIGHT AWAY 


“«*There’s nothing to it,’ I said, taking the 
rod and making a cast. Bang. A bite right 
away, and there it was, a beautiful fish. 
And I hadn't had a bite for two days and a 
half, remember. 

“ Do it again,’ the runholder said. ‘Right,” 
I said and made another cast. Bang. An- 
other bite, the same as the other. There 
were two beautiful fish—the first I'd caught 
in 2 days and a half. 

“Do it again,’ said the runholder. But I 
didn’t want my luck torun out. ‘No,’ I told 
him. ‘I’ve got enough fish to do me for the 
present’.” 

Admiral Dufek was flying south to Mc- 
Murdo, 2,500 miles off, when this fishing 
season opened. But he’d promised hin.self 
to be back in time to try to improve on last 
season’s performance and he’s back. 

In Washington, between phase II and 
phase III of Operation Deep Freeze, Rear 
Admiral Dufek received at the hands of Vice 
President R. M. Nron the distinguished 
service medal to add to a vast store of 
awards. It came for exceptionally meritori- 
ous service, and the citation paid a compli- 
ment to his sound judgment, resourceful- 
ness and inspiring devotion. The officer 
who prefers loyalty down to loyalty up ac- 
cepted it as being “awarded to one man for 
what many men did.” That’s a typical 
Dufek touch. 

Equally sincere, I feel, are the closing sen- 
tences of his book: 

“I think often of my visit to the Scott 
Polar Research Institute at Cambridge, Eng- 
land,” he says. “There on the lawn stands 
a statue to Capt. Robert Falcon Scott, the 
last man to reach the Pole before us. An 
inscription—now carved in our own chapel 
at McMurdo Sound—bears these words: ‘In 
seeking tg unveil the Pole they found the 
hidden things of God.’ Perhaps God has 
hidden so that men might discover.” 

While Muriel Dufek continues to wait 
steadfastly George Dufek still leads his team 
of discoverers. 





Results of Questionnaire in the Second 
Congressional District of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
would like to include the results of a 
questionnaire I recently sent to the vot- 
ers in my district. I was amazed to re- 
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ceive a 25 percent return on this ques- 
tionnaire, which shows the great inter- 
est of Nebraskans in national and world 
affairs. 

The returns were grouped into seven 
classes. Several of these are self-ex- 
planatory. The classification “Other 
rural” includes all nonfarmers in the five 
counties I represent whe are not Omaha 
residents. “Businessmen” includes both 
small and large business owners plus ex- 
ecutives and plants and company man- 
agers. 

“Professions” includes teachers, min- 
isters, and accountants as well as doc- 
tors, lawyers, and dentists. . “Other” in- 
cludes unsigned questionnaires, retired 
persons, a few students, and any others 
that could not be easily classified into 
one of the other groups. 

One question prompted quite a few 
qualifying comments. That is No. Il, 
which asks about a summit meeting. 
Many persons gave a qualified yes and 
these were counted as yes. ‘These peo- 
ple, however, favored a summit meeting 
only if the terms set out by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles were met first. 

Here are the detailed replies by per- 
centage: 

1. Do you favor a summit meeting between 
the President and Soviet leaders on current 
East-West differences? 
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Other rural__. 
Businessmen. 
Professions ..... 
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2. Do you believe foreign aid should be: 
maintained at present rate (or) substan- 
tially reduced (or) terminated altogether?. 





Same | Less | None No 

opinion 

Po i ciceircttniticiiners! 12 67 19 2 
Other rural_......... 13 70 15 2 
Businessmen _.......- 14 67 16 3 
Professions_.........- 31 56 11 2 
Employees_.........- il 70 17 2 
Housewives.........- 13 60 27 0 
GEE calnsswasnenind 19 62 ~18 1 
ich: dgthdnbbindinalatighiiend 17 65 16 2 


8. How do you think a budget surplus 
should be applied? To reduce taxes (or) 
to pay off the national debt (or) both? . 


Taxes | Debt | Both 
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Housewives. 
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4. Would you favor a tax reduction if it 
would mean an unbalanced budget? 
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5. If taxes are reduced, how should the 
reduction be applied? To individuals only 
(or) business only (or) both? 


Professionals_- 
Employees. -- 
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6.. Would you favor a balanced budget 
regardless of defense needs? 





Warne... ccvcskcceucstdinna 33 53 14 
Otter ewe. cin scanecheasibdan 32 57 ll 
Businessmen.................- 35 56 9 
PROREIEE .nocinsecantitiowads 35 58 7 
mGN FOU. <0 ccccccascsncsiias 31 61 8 
Housewives.................- 20 65 15 
QO bdsinsc cnc ntudeiolgess 30 58 12 

Re ae eS ee. 32 58 10 








7. There is a proposal before Congress to 
broaden social security by allowing up to 60 
days free hospital care annually for older 
people. This proposal law would require 


everybody under social security to pay an 
increased social security tax (based on an- 
nual wages of $6,000) of $60 in 1959. This 
increased tax wotld go to $106.50 per year 
by 1975 (on both employees and employers). 
Would you favor this type of legislation? 
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8. Do you favor additional Federal control 
ever labor union finances? 
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9. How good a job do you think adm, 


istration leaders are doing on netiong an 
fense? Very good (or) fairly good (or) Poor? 
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10. Do you think Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson should resign? 
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11. Do you favor reducing the postal deficit 
(estimated to be $650 million this year) by 
increasing postage rates on first-, second-, 
and third-class mail? 
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12. Do you favor an extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade program? 
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13. What are you most concerned about 
at present? 

Farmers: Farm prices, Government spend- 
ing, honesty in government, Communist in- 
fluence in United States, unemployment. 

Other rural: Government spending, hon- 
esty in government, national defense, farm 
prices, Federal taxes. 

Businessmen: Government spending, Fed- 
eral taxes, honesty in government, 
defense, labor-management relations. 

Professional: Government spending, hon- 
esty in government, Federal taxes, national 
defense, national debt. 

Employees: Government spending, honesty . 
in government, national defense, unemploy- 
ment, Communist influence in United States. 

Housewives: Honesty in ent, Gov- 
ernment spending, Communist influence i= 
United States, national defense, 
taxes. 
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Other: Government spending, honesty in 

ent, national defense, Communist 
influence in United States, Federal taxes. 

All; Government spending, honesty in 


government, national defense Federal taxes, 
Communist influence in United States. 





Statement by Congresswoman Sullivan, 
Before House Agriculture Subcommit- 
tee Opening Hearings on Food Stamp 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, those 
Members of the House who know how 
long I have been working to enact a 
food stamp plan as an intelligent sub- 
stitute for the unsatisfactory surplus 
distribution program now in effect will 
understand my feeling of gratification 
in the fact that new hearings began on 
this subject today before the Consumer 
Study Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculure. 

I appreciate the courtesy of subcom- 
mittee chairman ANFuUSo in allowing me 
toappear as the opening witness at these 
hearings to discuss the provisions and 
the background of my bill, H. R. 949, 
which is the prototype for most of the 
food stamp bills now before the sub- 
committee. 

It may not be modest perhaps to say 
so—most Members in testifying before 
committees on their own bills usually in- 
sist they do not have pride of author- 
ship in the actual language of a par- 
ticular bill—but as I told the subcom- 
mittee, on the question of food stamp 
legislation, I have a very strong sense 
of personal pride for the work which 
went into the drafting of the original 
bill which I introduced in February 1954. 

It was therefore with a great deal of 
Pleasure this morning that I made my 
Statement as the first witness at the 
hearings. My statement was as follows: 
A Foop Stamp ProcraM To OvTLAw HUNGER 

IN THE UNITED STATES—TESTIMONY BY CON- 

GRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, DEMo- 

CRAT, OF MISSOURI, ON H. R. 949 By Maks, 

SULLIVAN, AND OTHER BILLS To ESTABLISH A 

Foop STAMP PROGRAM FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 

SurPLuS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES TO 

NEEpy PERSONS—PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 

BErorE THE CONSUMERS STUDY SUBCOMMIT- 

TEE, House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 

Apri. 16, 1958 

Chairman ANFuso and Members of the 
Subcommittee: 

First, I want to express my appreciation to 

, this subcommittee, and also to Chairman 
Cootzy of the Committee on Agriculture, for 
alranging these under circum- 
Stances which lead me to be most opti- 
mistic about the prospects for action in the 
Rear future on a food stamp bill. As you 

, I have been urging such a program for 
more than 4 years. Twice during that pe- 
tlkd—in both the 83d and 84th : 
ae were conducted on this proposal by 

‘the Committee on Agriculture, but unfor- 
tunately nothing further happened on it in 
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either Congress. I hope and trust that this 
time the hearings will be fruitful. 

In any event, as a result of the committee’s 
failure to act in previous years, I attempted 
the direct approach last year of seeking to 
amend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act by offering my food 
stamp bill as an amendment to it from the 
House floor. The bill we were considering 
dealt primarily with extending for another 
year the provisions of Public Law 480 having 
to do with disposal of surplus commodities 
abroad, but since Public Law 480 also con- 
tains provisions covering domestic donation 
of surpluses, my amendment was relevant, 
and, I think, advisable. 


RECESSION SUFFERING COULD HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED : 


If my amendment had been accepted last 
year and made part of Public Law 480, I 
sincerely believe a lot fewer Americans would 
be suffering hunger today. I sincerely be- 
lieve our agricultural surplus disposal mess 
would ‘have been corrected. I sincerely be- 
lieve the machinery which would have been 
established a year ago under that amend- 
ment would by now be operating so effec- 
tively that it could have served as a valuable 
weapon in fighting this current recession. 

Although I lost the battle last year to 
write my food stamp plan into law through 
the means of an amendment from the House 
floor to another bill, I feel my purpose was 
nevertheless accomplished in some measure 
at least by reason of these facts: 

First, many, if not most of the Members 
who voted against my amendment in the 
House last year insisted they were not voting 
against the proposal itself or against the idea 
of a food stamp plan but rather against hav- 
ing it incorporated in or tacked onto Public 
Law 480. They urged that the same proposal 
come before the House in the regular man- 
ner-*that is, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I assume, therefore, 
we can count this time on the support of 
many of the same House Members who voted 
against the proposal last .year when it was 
offered as an amendment to Public Law 480. 
So far, so good. 

Secondly, out of the fight which occurred 
over this idea on the House fioor last year, 
I obtained the promise of Chairman CooLry 
that the committee would take up the food 
stamp proposal separately this year and that 
he personally would support it. These hear- 
ings, then, and the action which I anticipate 
will stem from your hearings, represent to 
me? the fulfillment of that promise of last 
year made during the heat of the House de- 
bate on my amendment to the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. As 
you can readily understand, I am most grate- 
ful now for this followup. 


NEED FOR BETTER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM NOW 
OBVIOUS 


It is my intention today to discuss pri- 
marily the means of setting up and operat- 
ing a food stamp plan rather than the need 
for a better plan of distribution of our sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to our needy 
throughout the country. The question of 
need seemed to be the main issue in the 
previous hearings, in 1954 and 1955. Several 
Members of the committee on agriculture ex- 
pressed sincere doubt in those hearings 
about the need for a food stamp plan or 
the advisability of one. The Department of 
Agriculture witnesses who testified insisted 
it was completely unnecessary to adopt 
such a plan—that their program then in 
effect (and still in effect) met all of the 
needs of disposing of surplus food in a sat- 
isfactory manner to our needy citizens. 

That may still be the position of the De- 
partment’s policy makers. I assume it is. 
I have in my possession one of their recent 
official publications on surplus distribution, 
and it insists the present disposal and dis- 
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tribution program for helping the needy is 
just jim-dandy and couldn’t be better. 

That has been their position all of these 
years during which I have been urging adop- 
tion of the food stamp plan. At least, no 
one could accuse the present leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture of being in- 
consistent; good or bad, any policy stays on 
and on and on. But I certainly do not have 
to point that out to a subcommittee of the 
committee on agriculture of the House of 
Representatives. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission and the permission of the subcom- 
mittee, I am not going to waste your time 
or mine in discussing the Department's os- 
trich-like position on this issue. You will 
no doubt have witnesses from the Depart- 
ment appearing before you to give that side 
of it, and I would merely suggest that you 
ask if they still hold to the sentiment ex- 
pressed for them by Assistant Secretary 
McLain in 1956, after we wrote a food stamp 
plank into the 1956 Democratic platform to 
aid the needy, when he said, and I quote: 

“People like to buy their food. They don’t 
like to have it given to them. It’s an insult 
to offer an able-bodied person a handout.’ 

Mr. Chairman, who can argue intelligently 
with that kind of viewpoint? Food stamps 
are intended for hungry people, not chiselers 
and loafers. I think Assistant Secretary 
McLain has summed up the Department’s 
position on this whole issue concisely if not 
necessarily admirably. 


PRESENT PROGRAM A FRAUD ON NEEDY 


The reason you are holding these hear- 
ings is that you all know as well as I do that 
the present system for distributing surplus 
food to the needy is a monstrous fraud upon 
the needy and upon our cities and States 
participating in the chaotic and, to them, 
extremely costly program. 

In desperation over our great unemploy- 
ment, we in St. Louis have just recently 
come in under the existing program. While 
I was at home over the Easter recess, I made 
an on-the-spot investigation of how it is 
supposed to operate. I was heartsick. It is 
not our city’s fault. It is the whole blind 
concept behind the present disposal and 
distribution system. It is an organized sys- 
tem for dumping a few surplus items on our 
States and cities for warehousing and dis- 
tribution in a manner which inevitably re- 
minds one of Winston Churchill’s famous 
phrase about so many owing so much to so 
few. In this instance, however, it is a case 
of so many getting so little for sc much 
effort and expense. 

A warehouse depot in the center or out- 
skirts of a large city may be a simple method 
of distribution from an engineering or logis- 
tics standpoint. But consider the case of 
a needy family sending someone across a 
major city by bus, or street car, or perhaps 
by foot, to pick up a heavy, bulky package 
of flour, corn meal, dry skim milk, some 
cheese—intended to be enough for a family 
for perhaps a month—and dragging it home 
that long way when, under an intelligent sys- 
tem of distribution, these things—and a 
whole lot more—could easily be made avail- 
able in the corner grocery in exchange for a 
stamp or stamps which came regularly in the 
mail along with say, the public assistance 
check. The cost of the present, haphazard, 
ineffectual program, meanwhile, is out of all 
proportion to its benefits and is burden- 
some to the point of no return to our States 
and cities. 

WHY LEGISLATION MUST BE ENACTED 


Our job is to overcome the stubborn inertia 
and resistance of Mr. Benson's team and force 
them to use the admitted talents of operat- 
ing people in the Department to install the 
kind of program which can work and which 
can do some real good. I mean good for 
the needy and good, too, for the farmer— 
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particularly the small farmer who gets no 
help at all out of the present hit-and-miss 
program of dumping surpluses. 

Of course, no legislation is needed to install 
a food-stamp plan. We know that. The 
same broad, general legislative authority 
which enabled President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt 20 years or so ago to establish a very 
elaborate food-stamp program in depression 
days—a program much more elaborate and 
complex than the one I am now proposing— 
that same broad legislative authority, I re- 
peat, is still on the books and still available 
to Mr. Benson if he wants to use it. He 
doesn’t want to use it. He refuses to use it. 

Then why pass the kind of bill I urge? 
The answer is that Mr. Benson and his De- 
partment leadership take the position that, 
if Congress wants a food-stamp plan, it must 
enact one directing the Department to oper- 
ate it and they will then put it into effect; 
but without such a specific legislative direc- 
tive declaring they should do it, they just 
won’t do it. Therefore, it is up to us to 
build a hot fire under the Department of 
Agriculture. Our economic situation is 
much too serious to permit further passing 
of the buck from Congress to Agriculture 
and from Agriculture back to Congress. The 
challenge has been drawn for us to force 
Mr. Benson to act—in effect he dares us to 
do so. 

So, let us then get on with it. 


HISTORY OF H. R. 949 


The mechanics for such a program are out- 
lined in the various bills now before you. 
May I briefly give you the history of my own 
bill—H. R. 949—which is the prototype for 
most of those now before you for considera- 
tion. 

Late in 1953 and early in 1954, when we 
were already in a recession, even though the 
Government reports and statistics on unem- 
ployment hadn’t confirmed it yet, I became 
deeply concerned by the accounts of under- 
nourishment among many schoolchildren 
and others in St. Louis at about the same 
time the main concern on agricultural mat- 
ters here in Washington seemed to be the 
unmanageable surpluses of food. The more 
I thought about this contradiction, the more 
indignant I became. 

I was rapidly getting to the position where 
I wanted to vote against every single farm 
aid proposal to come before the Congress. 
Of course I did not do that. My research 
into the problem showed me that conditions 
which ruin the farmer, and particularly the 
small farmer, do not help the consumer a 
bit, and actually hurt our workers in every 
industry. Consequently, I have remained on 
the side of helping agriculture to combat 
disastrously low farm prices and high farm 
costs. 

But I felt there had to be a solution to this 
glaring contradiction of hunger and amid 
such plenty, of children going to bed without 
supper while Government warehouses were 
bulging to the bursting point with the ac- 
cumulating surpluses of our farms acquired 
under the price support and other surplus 
removal programs. 

Several States with large numbers of un- 
employed coal miners, notably Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, had begun to seek some 
of the surplus food for free distribution in 
mining areas. There was not too much 
available in usable form—fiour and other 
items were shipped into the States in bulk 
and had to be repackaged and it was an 
expensive and far from satisfactory program. 

I knew from many conversations with 
Congresswoman Kre and with the late Con- 
gresswoman BUCHANAN and Other Members 
from these areas, the problems they were 
having in distributing even these few items. 

Obvoiusly, there had to be a better solution, 
just as there has to be one now when, with 
only moderate changes, we are still conduct- 
ing much the same kind of surplus disposal 
operation as in early 1954. 
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FOOD STAMP PLAN OF THIRTIES HELPED FARMERS 
AND LOW-INCOME CONSUMERS 


Consequently, I thought of the food stamp 
idea and drafted my first bill on it which 
I introduced in February 1954. Of course 
the idea itself was not original; as I men- 
tioned earlier, we had a very elaborate food- 
stamp program in effect in the late thirties 
when perhaps a third of our people were 
living under economic conditions which 
made them eligible for this type of program. 

It wes a program tremendous in acope. 
It included all types of food in surplus— 
fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs, citrus, meat, 
milk, even—I understand—fresh strawber- 
ries during one period when they were in 
surplus. The food-stamp program in effect 
prior to World War II helped to supplement 
the diets of millions of Americans of low 
income and was a valuable contribution 
toward our Nation’s economic recovery as 
well, benefiting farmers in every part of the 
eountry. After World War II began, how- 
ever, and everyone who could work even 
part time could readily find employment, 
the need for the program became less urgent. 
And the surpluses themselves, of course, 
rapidly disappeared under the unprecedented 
food needs of global war. 

New Deal ideas of the thirties which 
proved so effective under conditions then in 
effect do not necessarily provide a sure guide 
as to the policies we should follow today 
under altogether different circumstances. 
But the thing which made the New Deal 
so dramatically successful in so many ways 
in meeting such terribly serious problems 
was a spirit of imagination and pioneering 
in Government policy. New ideas were not 
discarded merely because they were new. 
Many of those new ideas, as we know, filled 
basic needs so effectively that we are all 
united today in approving them as perma- 
nent reforms in our national life. And ¢ime 
after time, we find now that ideas tried 
even temporarily in those days have new 
applicability today, but usually with neces- 
sary modifications. The food-stamp plan is 
such an idea. 

SIMPLE, NATIONWIDE PROGRAM NEEDED 


My bill grew out of a conviction that we 
do not normally need the kind of elaborate 
program which was successful in the thirties 
as we gradually pulled out of the worst de- 
pression in history. Instead, I felt a simple 
program could be worked out covering auto- 
matically all of those in every county of 
ever State on any form of public assistance, 
plus those jobless who had no income but 
were ineligible for relief because of legal 
technicalities of one sort of another in many 
jurisdictions. During normal times, the 
latter group would be relatively small. In 
late 1954, however, and at present, it is a 
very large group and the families in that 
group are in desperate circumstances. Pub- 
lic assistance is denied them; the private 
charities are broke from trying to help too 
many with too little; and this is the trag- 
edy of the industrial areas of our country. 


If we had set up a program before this, 
intended to provide additional nourishing 
food for those on public assistance and the 
relatively few other families which would 
qualify in normal times, that machinery, as 
I said, would have been available to us now 
to help meet this overwhelming problem of 
hunger amidst plenty. 


NEED EXISTS EVEN IN PROSPEROUS TIMES 


But I want to emphasize a very important 
aspect of this problem of helping the needy 
with supplementary food through a food 
stamp plan. Right now, we have vast un- 
employment. But in good times as well as 
bad—in boom as well as recession—we have 
at least 6 million persons as a minimum who 
are not getting sufficient quantities of the 
right kind of food for decent minimum nour- 
ishment. In recession, the mumber soars, 
but there is this probably irreducible mini- 
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forms of public assistance, the disabled, 
aged indigent, the families which Quality for 
aid to dependent children, and so on, 

And at the same time we have these yagt 
stores of surplus agricultural 
expensive to store, expensive even to gine 
away abroad. 

I have no intention of attacking the ides 
of sharing our surplus with less 
nations, or of donating vast quantities qj. 
rectly and through CARE to our church or. 
ganizations to help feed the hungry 
Our surpluses can be effective instruments in 
the search for world peace. A hungry chiig 
anywhere in the world is a charge on oy 
conscience when we enjoy so much. 

But to look at our surpluses only from 
the standpoint of helping people abroag— 
or only from the standpoint of g 
surpluses out of the country for fear 
might depress farm prices here—is too short. 
sighted a view. 

Why not make it possible for our own 
needy, too, to share on an intelligent eff. 
cient, effective, reguiar basis in these yast 
surpluses? Certainly we can continue to 
send much of it abroad—and even continus 
to pay the ocean freight where that appears 
desirable. But we can also afford, and must 
afford, to show at least equal effort and equal 
concern in getting surplus food to those any- 
where in our country who, through no fault 
of their own, are unable to afford a decent 
minimum diet. The number of such Ameri- 
cans is tragically high today because of the 
recession. But even in good times it is high 
—that fact must be kept in mind. 

MECHANICS OF A FOOD STAMP PLAN 

The Subcommittee can, if it chooses, find 
a bewildering variety of means and methods 
for setting up an elaborate program, but it 
seems to me that the simpler the program 
the better it will work. It does not have to 
be complex. It does not have to anticipate 
every significant operating problem and write 
the answer into law. The Department of 


mum of about 6 million who are on various 
the 


Agriculture has experts who, if given the, 


green light, can do an outstanding job of 
carrying out this idea. 

My bill has, I feel, the virtue of simplicity. 
It is customary, or at least common, for 
Members in testifying before Committees on 
their own bills to insist they have no pride 
of authorship and are not wedded to any 
particular approach in solving a problem 
through legislation. In this instance, I have 
to admit to pride of authorship—the bill was 
drafted only after long study and weighing 
of alternatives. I am pleased that it has 
been introduced by quite a number of Mem- 
bers in this and preceding Congressses. 

It provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture decide each month what foods are in 
surplus and what quantities of them are 
available for distribution through his De- 
partment as a result of acquisitions under 
the various price support and purchase pfo- 
grams. He then issues an appropriate stamp 
for each such item and the stamps go to the 
provably needy—to all those on any form of 
public assistance; and to all families certl- 
fied by State or local welfare agencies as re- 


quiring welfare asisstance but not eligible for — 


it because of legal technicalities. 


This is the framework of a workable plan. 
The stamps would be redeemable in such 


places and under such regulations as the. 


Secretary shall determine—but fundamental- 
ly the idea is to have them redeemed in the 


regular stores. It will be noted that my bill . 


does not actually require that; it is up 
the Secretary. The reason is this: if, m& 
particular area, the stores refuse to go along 
with this plan for any reason, the needy 
would not be foreclosed from this help. 2 
don’t want to see a narrow restriction writ 
ten into law which might in some way boomi- 
erang to stymie the program. There is 00 
doubt the stores would be the most logical 
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for distribution of these surplus items 
jn a manner sufficiently profitable to them to 
at least cover all of their costs. I assume the 
tary would follow through in that man- 
ner. But I wouldn’t like to see the program 
enacted on SO narrow @ basis that the stores 

yeto it in a particular area and prevent 
extra food coming in to the needy. 

BROADENING SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


H.R. 949, in addition to setting up the 
pasic eligibility standards for food stamp re- 
cipients, calls upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Labor, and the 

tary of Health, Education and Welfare 

to consult together and advise Congress in 
six months on the advisability of extend- 
ing the program’s scope to additional 
; for instance, to those on unemploy- 

ment compensation, old age and survivors 
insurance, etc. Some bills which have been 
introduced as modifications of my bill 
would include such groups at the very begin- 
ning. I had a reason for leaving them out 
of the initial program, and not because I 
am not aware that many such persons do 
need extra help. 

But my feeling was this: A corporation 

ent can be fired after a proxy battle 
and be eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation, or go on social security. But he is 
not necessarily a needy person. To put him 
down on the list automatically for food 
would make a farce and a mockery 
out of the whole program. We would hear 
about this or that retired tycoon driving to 
the store in his Cadillac, or pulling up to 
the wharf in his cabin cruiser, to get his food 
stamps exchanged for some free food. How 
that would set tongues wagging! Our pro- 
gram would be discredited at the very start. 

We know—there is no doubt about it— 
that every person on public assistance of any 
kind is a needy person (or a chiseler in- 
viting prosecution). We know that in all of 
our cities and in rural areas, too, there are 
many, many persons not eligible for public 
assistance but in real and desperate need. 
Those are the ones who deserve this help the 
most. Those are the ones to reach immedi- 
ately in any program of this kind. 

But if the Secretaries of the three Cabinet 
Departments I cited can come forward later 
with a sensible program for extending this 
kind of help to additional categories of citi- 
zens deemed to need this help, and if reason- 
able standards can then be worked out to 
cover them, the program can be quickly ex- 
panded to include them, too. As a matter of 
fact, many families now on social security 
would already qualify under my bill for 
immediate inclusion. 


WHAT FOODS CAN BE INCLUDED 


As a subcommittee on the committee on 
agriculture, you are undoubtedly interested 
in knowing not only how this program can 
help the needy but also how it can help the 
average farmer. 

May I say that I am aware of the fact that 
distributing some corn meal and wheat flour 
and dry skim milk and an occasional pound 
of butter or block of cheese to our needy 
does not by any means solve the problem of 
farm depression. The basic price support 
commodities which pile up and accumulate 
under the support programs do not lend 
themselves too well to the task of rounding 


. Ot the diets of the poor, because a family 


can use efficiently and beneficially only a 
certain amount of wheat flour and corn meal 
and s0 on without having a very lopsided 
diet and thus an unhealthy one. But why 
am i food stamp be restricted 
some of the storable price support 
commodities? : 
The average farmer in a year’s time grows 
® variety of crops which take turns being 


i surplus. Often, the more he grows of a’ 


fruit or vegetable, the less he 
. You members of this subcommittee 
that better than I, 
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The fact is, however, that we have on the 
statute books now a provision, timidly and 
only partly used by Mr. Benson, for Govern- 
ment purchase of various perishables (fruits, 
meat, vegetables, etc.) when surpluses get to 
the point of seriously depressing farm in- 
come. As you know, 30 percent of our cus- 
toms receipts are supposed to be used for 
this purpose, under section 32 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1935. This comes to more 
than $200 million a year. In addition, the 
Department can carry over from 1 year to 
the next up to $300 million of unused sec- 
tion 32 funds to be used when the Secretary 
sees fit. 

SECTION 32 FUNDS 

Mr. Benson has not seen fit to make much 
use of his section 32 funds. Because he has 
been carrying over from year to year the 
full $300 million permitted by law, he for- 
feits back to the Treasury each year any 
money he does not use out of current section 
82 income. This year, he plans to let $65 
million of this money go unused for remov- 
ing surplus perishables. Next year, he plans 
to forfeit $78 million out of the $230 million 
he expects to receive from customs receipts. 

He could, as we know, use more than $500 
million of this money in the next 12 months 
to aid the small farmer by buying up per- 
ishables in surplus, to use them in the 
school-lunch program and to aid the needy. 
A food-stamp program would perhaps give 
him more incentive to make wider use of the 
funds and authority he already has to help 
the small farmer, since. there would be a 
ready-made market for these perishables— 
our needy families. If we had a national 
food-stamp plan in operation, public atten- 
tion would so center on the paucity of the 
items now being distributed that Mr. Ben- 
son—even Mr. Benson—might be stimulated 
by public opinion into providing a more 
reunded variety of foods for stamp redemp- 
tion. 

I think that would be a much more in- 
telligent manner of helping to meet the farm 
problem than a multi-million-dollar Soil 
Bank plan for curtailing production—partic- 
ularly when so many Americans are not 
getting enough to eat. 

I am not arguing for purchase of arti- 
chokes or strawberries out of season to give 
away free to the needy. But what’s wrong 
with an occasional Texas grapefruit going 
to a needy family when the grapefruit har- 
vest is big and the farm price low? Why 
not some fresh peas or asparagus or corn 
or tomatoes or apples to help provide a 
decent diet for an undernourished family 
if those perishables are just rotting in the 
fields or selling at disastrously low whole- 
sale prices on the farm? Why not fresh 
whole milk, rather than just dry skim milk? 


CONSUMERS DON’T BENEFIT FROM LOW FARM 
PRICES 


We in this room know that low prices on 
the farm don’t mean low prices to the con- 
sumer. Not usually. Not in recent years, 
in any event. As farm prices sink, consumer 
prices continue to soar. It is a tragic situ- 
ation both for our farmers and for our low- 
income consumers. 

So let it not be said that this idea for 
greater use of section 32 funds to help feed 
the needy as part of a food stamp plan is 
intended to raise prices to consumers, or 
would have that effect. I am sure it would 
not. But it would help the small farmer 
and it would also help our needy. And it’s 
about time we did a little more of both 
things. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to impose on 
your time by reading a lot of statistics but 
I have developed a set of facts on the 
number of public assistance cases in. each 
State as compared with the number now 
getting dribs and drabs of this surplus food. 
The figures are startling. I will supply 
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them for the record. They show in many 
States that while as many as several hundred 
thousand may be on public assistance, a 
mere handful comparatively gets any of this 
free food now. It is an eye-opener as to the 
lack of effectiveness of this present program. 
And most of the people who are the human 
beings behind these statistics go to bed 
hungry at night, and go hungrily through 
the day almost each day. (The statistical 
report referred to appears at the end of this 
statement as exhibit A.) 


A DISGRACE TO OUR COUNTRY 


Even the Communists in their complete 
disdain for human values would, I believe, 
be too smart to allow that sort of thing to 
happen if they, instead of we, were the ones 
blessed with these abundances of food. 


Mr. Khrushchev says Russia will soon out- 
strip us not only in food production but in 
per capita consumption. We shall see about 
that. But at least they are trying to in- 
crease food production to provide their peo- 
ple with more food and better diets while 
here in this country, surrounded by the 
fantastic riches of our harvests, our national 
leadership can think only of the embarrass- 
ment to its political promises of these sur- 
pluses; and cannot understand how they can 
be used effectively and intelligently to out- 
law hunger here in the United States. In- 
stead, their goal is merely to curtail pro- 
duction. 

The fact is, we do have hunger in this 
country. It is not a myth; it exists. I have 
seen it in St. Louis. You have all seen it 
in your own districts. It is tragic. And it 
is absolutely unnecessary amidst such great 
blessings of abundance of food. 

Congress is not to blame. But Congress 
will merit blame if it does not face up to 
the problem. The problem is to force a re- 
luctant, unfeeling bureaucracy to move off 
dead center and get food to the hungry. 
Mr. Benson must stop apologizing for our 
abundance and instead be pushed into see- 
ing to it that more of it goes to those who 
need help, and need it desperately. 


GOD’S BLESSINGS DESECRATED 


I have said that a hungry child anywhere 
is a charge on our conscience. Mr. Chair- 
man, a hungry child here in America— 
hungry as a daily experience—going to bed 
night after night without feeling he has 
eaten a good meal—staying home from 
school because he hasn’t the energy to 
study or learn because he hasn’t eaten 
enough to build energy—such a child repre- 
sents in our country more than a charge 
on our conscience. The existence of such 
a situation in this rich land is a shameful 
blot on our national honor—on our flag. 
And, unfortunately for our ability to sleep 
at night, there are many, Many such chil- 
dren today in our country. I would say 
that several million American childen ex- 
perience that gnawing feeling of not get- 
ting enough of the right foods because their 
families cannot provide them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perhaps emotional 
about this problem. I do not apologize for 
that. Hard, commonsense should have told 
us long ago we needed a better program for 
distributing our surpluses to our needy. But 
the need still goes unmet. Ido not apolo- 
gize for being emotional about it now. 

Farm failures, ruinous surpluses, bulging 
warehouses, billions of Federal funds going 
for agricultural mustard plasters, but mil- 
lions of Americans still hungry. The abun- 
dance lavished upon us by a merciful God— 
abundance of food in a world where too 
many starve—this abundance is actually 
cursed by some who cannot see His pur- 
pose. Let us use this food as God in- 
tended—to feed those who hunger. Let us 
outlaw hunger—if not in the world, at least 
in our America, 
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Exnisir A 


MOST PERSONS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE (77 PER- 
CENT) NOT RECEIVING SURPLUS FOOD UNDER 
PRESENT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE DIS- 
TRIBUTION PROGRAM 
Statistical tabulation compiled by Con- 

gresswoman Lronor K. SULLIVAN, of Missouri, 

from reports of Department of Agriculture 
on surplus food distribution program and 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare on estimated numbers of persons on 

various forms of public assistance. Reports 
from both departments cover similar De- 
cember-January period. 












































Number Esti- 
Number of mated 
of persons total 
persons | receiving ; number 
State or Territory receiving | surplus of 

| surplus | food who| persons 

food are on receiving 

public as- | public as- 

sistance sistance 
a 111, 798 | 42, 997 205, 703 
AD iegS... .coanwesscccaces | ocmennasssipsenquencs 6, 540 
I ea ee ARS a Ba 42, 500 
EE 162, 245 67, 474 97, 558 
0 ee 23, 288 1, 784 583, 815 
I ae cartel 8, 870 2, 403 88, 764 
Connecticut_....-.----- 303 226 49, 637 
Delaware nS = sont inn nae aad 12, 843 
District of Columbia...| 16, 126 10, 328 20, 609 
PintR...ncacubeudennedl paqurctinednamesibe 176, 679 
IIR os eciecnc kann aeeaned sak eels 178, 460 
a pt iecmminedsae Pe oe 16, 693 
Idaho pM Mee alee 16, 034 
Illinois 56, 396 39, 816 290, 647 
Indiana. -_..- 35, 752 16, 020 119, 656 
BOWE. «cecteens 67, 394 38, 600 78, 477 
Kansas 8, 628 8, 622 61, 043 
Seen 151, 453 48, 768 147, 943 
TD... .nccnnquisinetin 103, 398 260, 692 
a ciel | 27, 270 13, 612 39, 443 
Maryland. ........- ese 1, 096 25 49, 965 
Massachusetts_._...-.-- | 2,187 1,111 166, 478 
SEE | 170,374} 108,315 229, 397 
DSTORE. -...cannccne | 11,510 7, 891 101, 221 
Mississippi....:..----- | $23,420] 134, 433 150, 975 
II ite setire sn ecient | 36,973. 0 246, 985 
a Te L, pstoceeaeansgiinlieaat! 21, 656 
Nebraska_..-- 2, 026 0 33, 489 
< 968 309 6, 520 
New Hampshire 4, 689 1, 921 13, 124 
New Jersey_...-..---- | 14,398 9, 073 79, 283 
New Mexico...-...--.-- | 30,034 24, 541 38, 617 
New York__...........| 160,621 | 144,626] 452, 912 
North Carolina._....... Schl scents oodihhcnd coencleiee! 170, 147 
North Dakota.......... 8, 753 530 16, 606 
I ict cheated 14, 607 9, 515 277, 636 
oo ae 194, 894 90, 972 179, 137 
RE.  ntan cconsdtbhsiancentteascteune 53, 506 
Pennsylvania__......... | 457,347 158, 267 282, 235 
Parte Mies... a.cssco | §19, 487 362, 699 235, 576 
eae | 7770} 5257] 35,128 
South Carolina__......- F aectideniaaaneilieai een 84, 805 
| 26,748 7, 184 23, 856 
| 32,945 6,901 | 142,096 
wail 55, 613 23, 229 357, 910 

13, 932 12, 297 26, 889 

3, 531 1, 674 14, 446 

Vis HOG, nn nc cctlodccnciediaienns meno 1,979 
i eee | 16,208 3, 969 62, 566 
Washington. ........... eet anata amet ential 131, 007 
West Virginia.......... 167, 511 50, 805 105, 017 
Lo Re ; 3, 188 92, 934 
WN os ctnccdance 6, 003 3, 873 8, 142 
Lirik Ail saeg Sinaia 3, 063, 300 1,450,530 | 6, 294, 975 

Calamity Hewlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON, Mr. Speaker, there 
are many who believe that the coun- 
try can talk itself into a real depression. 
Whether actuated by political motives 
or otherwise the plight of the automo- 
bile industry at the present time seems 
to be a step in the right direction and its 
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self-inspired proposal to eliminate taxes 
exclusively on its own product is cer- 
tainly having an interesting effect on 
the economy. 

A good rugged strike, of the Kohler 
variety, this spring, could really improve 
the importation of foreign cars and tend 
to cripple one of our industries that has 
heretofore enjoyed outstanding world 
leadership. Is it not about time to dis- 
play some commonsense all along the 
line? 

On the subject of taxes and inflation 
I submit an excellent editorial from the 
Chatham Courier entitled “The Dan- 
gers of Inflation”: 

There has been a great deal of agitation 
lately in and out of Congress to have in- 
come taxes reduced in order that the Nation 
might get out of the present recession. 

The proponents of the idea hold that if 
income taxes were lowered there would be 
more money available to spend and, with an 
upsurge in consumer buying, the country 
would again be in a state of great pros- 
perity. 

This all sounds very fine and probably 
has a strong appeal to those who believe that 
Congress or the administration in power in 
Washington can reestablish so-called pros- 
perity by just passing a law or a bunch of 
laws. 

Well, suppose this did happen and our 
next income tax bill was, say, 10- or 20-per- 
cent lower than the 1 we paid this year, 
despite the fact that our income remains the 
same. From the taxpayers’ standpoint that 
is fine but what about the Government it- 
self? 

Each year the Congress adopts a budget 
and then proceeds to levy taxes in order to 
meet it. The present budget as recommend- 
ed by President Eisenhower is the biggest in 
the Nation’s peacetime history and most of 
it goes for defense. 

Lowered income taxes while this obliga- 
tion still faces us means that in order to pay 
the bills to run and defend the country we 
have only two recourses—borrow or else start 
the printing presses up making phony money. 
Either of these courses will result in finan- 
cial ruin and the utter dissolution of the 
value of the dollar. 

In times such as these, and they are not 
really as bad as some calamity howlers would 
have us believe, it is necessary to think 
soundly and act wisely. Bernard Baruch re- 
cently stated—and no man knows Govern- 
ment finance better than he does—that the 
Government did not get us into the recession 
and the Government cannot get us out of 
it. 

The answer to the situation as he sees it 
rests with the people as a whole and no 
magician’s wand or fooling with economic 
facts is going to help. As Mr. Baruch went 
on to say, there is more danger in inflation 
right now than deflation and with that we 
are in thorough agreement. 





A Good Place To Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the February 20, 1958, edi- 
tion of the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Re- 








view. Author Bruce Elmgren is plan. 
ning coordinator for the Douglas 
Planning Commission, and he is f 
with the county and its opportunities: 7 
should like to call his remarks to the 
attention of this House and to inyite 
each of you to visit this part of oy 
country: 
Quiet Livinc Founpd tn Dovuctas— 

Is EXTENDED TO RETIRED PEOPLE To Max 

Homes HERE 

(By Bruce Elmgren, county planning 
coordinator) 

Douglas County is the largest county in 
western Oregon, and is larger than the State 
of Connecticut. It is reportedly the 
county in the United States having an entire 
river drainage within its borders, and this 
river, the Umpqua, is no ordinary river, since 
it is unsurpassed in beauty and known 
throughout the country for its fishing. This 
sparkling stream flows swiftly through the 
Cascade Mountains, then meanders past 
sleepy valley farms until it cuts 
the coast range to the sea for a total distance 
of nearly 200 miles. 

According to the United States Forest Sery. 
ice, Douglas County contains more s 
timber than any county in the Nation, and 
more than half of the county’s area is under 
Government ownership. This means we are 
surrounded by a vast public park of more 
than a million acres. Only the hunter and 
fisherman must invest a small fee for the 
use of this wonderland. 

Crater Lake, 1 of the 7 wonders of the 
world, adjoins Douglas County, and this lake 
is one of the highlights of a beautiful week- 
end trip which is commonly taken by the 
local residents. 

The trip begins at Roseburg, follows the 
North Umpqua River to its headwaters, then 
to Diamond Lake, down the famous Rogue 
River, over the divide to the South Umpqua 
River and back to Roseburg. Since most of 
the towns are located very near to the North 
or South Umpqua River, this trip can be 
taken as easily from any of these towns. 

Another scenic attraction is the Oregon 
Coast Highway, which is considered the most 
beautiful coastal highway in the country. 
This coastal area can be reached within 2 or3 
hours from all towns in the county, and the 
city of Reedsport, on Umpqua River tide- 
water, is located amid this beauty. 

For the out-of-State readers, it should be 
mentioned that what is said about any 
coastal town would apply to all coastal towns, 
just as a description of any particular valley 


_ town would apply to other valley towns. The 


climate and appearance of all Douglas County 
coastal areas are similar, and the interior 
valley areas are also similar in this respect. 


TRANQUIL LANDSCAPES 


Upon reading the foregoing, it would ap- 
pear that Douglas County is an un 
wilderness, which is far from the truth. 

The valleys are well populated and have 
been settled for several generations. New 
residents from the hilly eastern States can 
feel at home, since the valley farms have & 
settled look of maturity about them, and the 
deciduous trees bordering the streams and 
covering the low hills surrounding the valleys 
are similar to those trees so common to their 
native States. Sheep grazing the oak-covered 
hillsides add to the tranquillity of the land- 
scape, 

There is more than ample high quality 
farmland for those people who are interested 
in obtaining small acreages. Some of the 
better lands will raise anything that cam be 
raised on eastern farms, together with # few 
tender crops that cannot withstand the rigor- 
ous eastern winters. 


County is known as the area that bas & 
greater variety of trees than any other ares 
of the State, which would seem to indicate 
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that the climate is agreeable to the growing 
pabits of a greater variety of plants. This, 
course, makes this area a gardener’s para- 
gise, which should be of interest to those 
‘e who have leisure time and the desire 


to garden. 
SEMITROPIC VEGETATION 

Even a few semitropical trees can be found 
in the valley areas throughout the county. 
Fig trees grow very well in all of the interior 
valleys, and palm trees can be found in such 
unlikely spots as Roseburg and Gardiner. It 
js true that fig trees of smaller size can be 
found in the Willamette Valley, but winter 

damage the trees and the fruit will 
only partially mature before cool weather in 
the fall prevents ripening. These tender 
trees have no economic value in Douglas 
county, but they do indicate the winter 
mildness more clearly than incomplete 
weather records. 

Pleasant weather, friendly neighbors and 
“elbow room” are perhaps the prime essen- 
tials to senior citizens who are interested in 
preaking away from their familiar haunts. 
Leaving any loaction that has been home for 
half a century is difficult, to say the least. 

People leaving large eastern cities will gain 
all of these benefits, while those leaving their 
small towns and farms will gain only the 

t weather, since they already possess 
friendly neighbors and sufficient space in 
which to putter. 

SMALL TOWN CONVENIENT 


Another very important factor unknown 
to the average city dweller, is the conven- 
fence of a small town. An elderly person 
in New York or Chicago is virtually a pris- 
oner, since he is unable to cope with the 
traffic and crowded businesses. So he be- 
comes useless long before he becomes immo- 
bile and must depend on others for favors. 
This is intolerable to any person with an 
ounce of independence, regardless of age. 

Here in Douglas County, no one reaches 
an age where he needs assistance of this 
kind, since even the major highways are un- 
cluttered and all business can be transacted 
within a “stone’s throw” of your car. 

Perhaps the above picture appears a little 
too good to be true, so it might be well to 
add a few facts concerning the cost of living. 
Upon inquiry into food prices, it appears 
that they are generally comparable to those 
found in the larger cities along the coast, 
and this is said to be brought about through 
considerable competition in the area. 

RENTAL PRICES NORMAL 

During the timber boom, rentals were 
high, but only because of a temporary hous- 
ing shortage caused by the opening up of 
large tracts of timber. This is unlikely to 
occur in the future since the timber cut has 
surpassed the timber growth and the possi- 
bility of another boom based on timber is 
highly unlikely. With conditions back to 
normal, prices also are back to normal. 


Much has been said concerning the weath- 
er of Douglas County, but nothing is more 
reassuring to the wary than to quote a few 
Weather statistics that can be verified easily 
by contacting the Weather Bureau. 

The following information was taken from 
& climatic summary of western Oregon be- 
ginning at the time the various stations 
Were established and ending in 1930. From 
this summary and similar information from 
Washington and California, one can con- 
clude that the interior valleys of western 
Oregon, Douglas County are milder than all 

valleys to the north of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

WINTER SEASON MILDER 


The average winter temperatures are high- 
*t and the wind velocities are lower. The 
Season is similar to — Willam- 
though populated 
valley of Douglas County receives less snow 


any valley north of the Sacramento. _ 
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Sunshine records are not extensive enough 
to mean much, though comparisons between 
Portland and Roseburg indicate that Rose- 
burg gets 10 percent more sunshine than 
Portland, though there are many areas in 
Douglas County that get even more sunshine 
than Roseburg, and it is necessary to drive 
only a few miles from the center of the city 
to be free of the valley fogs that usually 
vanish by mid-morning. 

Another important consideration in evalu- 
ating weather data is to know the number 
of days that precipitation falls. For ex- 
ample: Glendale, a small town in Douglas 
County, receives approximately the same 
rainfall as Eugene, yet this rain is dis- 
tributed over 93 days in Glendale, while it 
is distributed over 148 days in Eugene. 

Astoria and Gardiner on the Oregon coast 
each have the same yearly rainfall, though 
Astoria has 187 rainy days per year, while 
Gardiner, in Douglas County, has only 144, 

AIR POLLUTION NIL 


The very low wind velocities prevalent to 
Roseburg and many other towns in this area 
might bring up the question of possible air 
pollution. Yet, the Oregon State Air Pollu- 
tion Authority in its 1956 study found that 
Roseburg has less air pollution than any large 
town in the State. This means the air is 
very pure when one considers that air pollu- 
tion in Oregon has not yet become a real 
problem, such as it has become in many 
other States. 

After reading this short description of 
Douglas County; the reader may be con- 
vinced that the Umpqua Valley and coastal 
section is a very fine part of the country in 
which we live, but can’t one classify Cali- 
fornia similarly? 

If this is true, why do we have so many 
former Californians living in Douglas Coun- 
ty? Employment opportunities are as good 
or better in California and everyone is aware 
of the well-known California climate. 

The above statement concerning a number 
of Californians coming to this area for other 
than work opportunities is undoubtedly a 
revelation to easterners, though it is a well- 
known fact to the people of southwestern 
Oregon. 

One must first consider that California 
has about every conceivable climate known 
to man and that only the coastal area south 
of San Francisco is considered ideal. Thin- 
blooded easterners have filled these once- 
pleasant coastal cities to capacity so that 
they are no longer pleasant but have be- 
come teeming cities with nothing more to 
offer than a nice climate. 

If people are only interested in climate 
and are not concerned with adequate space, 
they would do just as well to remain where 
they are and include a sunlamp with their 
central heating. 

From the foregoing, it must be concluded 
that climate is not enough to sell people 
on the merits of an area. The pleasant 
climate must be supplemented with suffi- 
cient elbow room to make the goal of re- 
laxed living a reality. 





Patriarch Marks His 100th Year by 
Dancing the Hora at Family Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 
Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the New 


York Times of April 14, 1958, carried a 
most happy item. This article depicted 
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the 100th birthday celebration of one of 
my respected constituents, and it is my 
pleasure to have it placed into the Rrec- 
ORD. 

The article follows: 


ParriakcH Marks His 100TH YEAR BY 
Dancimnc tHE Hora at FAMILY ParTy 


(By Lawrence O’Kane) 


Elticum Moishe Levin, a wispy patriarch, 
danced the hora yesterday, doled candy from 
his pockets to his great-grandchildren and 
even tasted a Manhattan. It was his 100th 
birthday party. - 

Sixty-five guests, nearly all of them fam- 
ily, watched the small man in the brown 
suit and skullcap do the brisk Jewish folk 
dance. The party was held at the Rosmont 
Manor, 1500 Macombs Road, the Bronx. 

There could be no doubt that Mr. Levin, 
who lives with a daughter, Mrs. Samuel Mar- 
shall, at 590 Fort Washington Avenue, domi- 
nated his party. 

He pushed away fussing female hands, as- 
serted his independence with admonishing 
gestures and reminisced. 

A visitor asked the inevitable question: 
Why do you think you have lived so long 
and so fully? 

“Hard work and no worry,” Mr. Levin said 
im the slight accent of his Ukrainian child- 
hood. “Worry, I leave that to somebody 
else. Let George do it.” 

Mr. Levin still works 1 or 2 days a week at 
selling clothing, a business he has known for 
84 years. He specializes in police and fire- 
men’s uniforms. 

The work now is all mail order. He has a 
corner of his son Joshua’s company, Leff & 
Levin, at 502 East 138th Street. Thirty years 
ago he used to visit firehouses all over the 
city. 

He left Russia many years ago, but he 
could not remember exactly when. He re- 
membered 8 years in Dublin, and 2 in Liver- 
pool. 

“I had two stores there,” he said. “But 
the Boer War cleaned us out. I heard about 
the United States, meat 12 cents a pound, 
milk 5 cents a bottle. I had 6 boys and 1 
girl, then Isaid I’d go.” : 

Four of the boys, Joshua, Jacob, David, 
and Alexander, and their sister, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, were on the dais yesterday. Mr. 
Levin’s wife, Mollie, died 9 years ago. 





A Student Assistance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure April 3 to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Special Education of 
our House Committee on Education and 
Labor. My purpose in appearing was 
to testify on the provisions of legislation 
I have introduced, H. R. 10908, pat- 
terned after the successful student as- 
sistance program of the Student Aid 
Foundation, Inc., of Arkansas. Judge A. 
F. Barham, of Osceola, Ark., the general 
counsel for this splendid student assist- 
ance program, had been scheduled also 
to appear, but he was im Arkansas and 
unable to attend. 

Each member of the subcommittee 
has given long hours of study and hard 
work into the general problems of high- 
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er education for American youth to meet 
the present need for specialists. They 
have held hearings in the early and late 
hours and have digested thousands of 
words of testimony. They have studied 
countless bills and proposals having to 
do with our educational problems. Yet, 
I found them courteous and willing to 
go step-by-step into the provisions of 
the legislation I have introduced. In- 
deed, I found that they were familiar 
with the sections of my bill and it had 
already been given careful study to as- 
certain its merits or shortcomings. Too 
much praise cannot be given these fine 
Members for the great work they are 
performing in the interests not only of 
our educational programs but for the 
national security of our Nation through 
a qualified, well-educated citizenry. 

Subsequent to my testimony before 
the committee, I received a letter from 
Judge Barham of Osceola enclosing a 
copy of a letter he had written Repre- 
sentative CarL ELLioTt, the chairman of 
this educational subcommittee. What 
Judge Barham has to say is so much in 
the interests of a sound educational pro- 
gram and so valuable as a guide to the 
study by Congress of this problem that I 
desire to include it with these remarks 
so that it may be available to all Mem- 
bers. I share Judge Barham’s high es- 
teem for the committee and their fine 
work. When their labors are concluded 
by the introduction of legislation for 
the consideration of the House, they will 
have made a valuable contribution to 
education and the _ well-being of 
America. . 

The letters follow: 

STUDENT AID FOUNDATION, INC., 
Osceola, Ark., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. Caru ELLIoTrT, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Special 
Education, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Exuiott: Thank you very much 
for your letter of April 4. 

Of course we do not claim absolute per- 
fection for our Student Aid Foundation and 
its plan of operation but I sincerely feel 
that something akin to it is badly needed 
and is about all that is necessary to make 
and keep ours the best educated people in 
the whole world. 

Necessary as a formal education is to make 
a well rounded man or woman, I think we 
fail terribly when we neglect to build into 
our students a sense of independence, hon- 
esty and integrity. A college education must 
be paid for by someone. [If it is not paid 
for by the one who receives it, then the only 
other resort is to the taxpayer. With his 
already back-breaking burden necessarily 
imposed upon him by wars and preparation 
for wars to defend his country, it just does 
not seem fair to require him to defray the 
further expense of educating young people 
who should be looking out for themselves. 

There should be no such thing as a free 
scholarship for anyone. I have no quarrel 
with scholarships which are earned in some 
kind of competition, but merely to say that 
because we feel that we do not have a suffi- 
cient number of men trained in‘certain lines 
and, for that reason, we are going to saddle 
upon the American taxpayer billions in addi- 
tional taxes to give free education to such as 
will agree to pursue such special studies is 
unthinkable and falls far short of what 
should be our goal. 

In the first place should such a thing be 
done, it would not help appreciably to raise 
the educational level of our people and help 
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to give us more and better doctors, min- 
isters, businessmen, lawyers and the like. 

Knowledge cannot be conferred by the 
laying on of hands—or the giving of money. 
Unless the boy or girl wishing to become 
educated is willing to put forth the effort 
which must be employed to gain knowledge, 
you know you can’t just buy it and hand 
it to them. Education alone does not make 
the kind of man who founded this cquntry 
or who have defended it in all of its trials. 
You must have the right kind of material 
from which to make that kind of man. Will 
you find that precious material among the 
boys and girls who have been trained to 
lean upon their Government and look to 
Washington for everything? I doubt it. 

I think the safest bet is the one who says 
I want to go to college and would be there 
now, but for lack of money. Loan me the 
cost of an education and I wil get an educa- 
tion. I will make it a strictly business prop- 
osition. I will give ample security for what 
you lend me and repay it with reasonable 
interest. I have faith in myself. Give me 
an opportunity to get this knowledge and I 
will repay what you lend me. 

Such a bill as Mr. Gatuincs offers (H. R. 
10908) will, in my opinion, give the neces- 
sary opportunity to every worthwhile boy or 
girl in America an equal opportunity to ob- 
tain a higher education. 

Will the plan fail for lack of ability of the 
proposed student to be able to obtain proper 
sureties on his note? Our experience has 
been that no sincere, honest student has 
ever failed to obtain one of our loans for 
this reason, and we require six solvent sure- 
ties to every note. Home folks are always 
willing to back one of these under-privileged 
students. In fact, Mr. ELLiott, we have 
found it necessary for the protection of some 
of our friends to make a rule that no man 
shall be allowed to become surety on more 
than a certain number of notes and then 
when he has reached the limit we will no 
longer accept him, but the student may sup- 
ply another surety in his stead. 

There are so many angles to this question 
that they cannot be set out in a letter and 
I shall never cease to regret that it was im- 
possible for me to appear before your com- 
mittee on April 3. 

I shall always remember with pleasure the 
many fine letters I have received from mem- 
bers of your committee and from other 
Members of the House and Senate. From 
what they have said to me I am encouraged 
to believe that it will not be too difficult 
to enact a law something like Mr. GatH- 
INGS proposed and if so, I shall feel that it 
was the careful work of yourself .and your 
committee that did the job. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. BarHam, General Counsel. 





Resolution Opposing the Harris-O’Hara 
Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was sent to me by 
the mayor and the council of the city of 
Livonia, which I have the honor of rep- 
resenting, and expresses my views ex- 
actly with regard to the natural-gas bill: 

Resolved, That the mayor and council of 
the city of Livonia do hereby go on record 
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as opposing the passage of the H 
gas bill, which if passed, would remove the 
gas producers’ prices from Federa] control, 
and would be an added burden to the qj. 
ready burdened income of the consumers of 
natural gas; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Marrua W, Garp. 
FITHS, United States Representative in Con. 
gress for the 17th District, and to the Honor. 
able CHARLES PoTTER and Patrick. McN 
United States Senators, Washington, D, ¢, 
Very truly yours, 
MakIeE W. Crarx, 
City Clerk, 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my newsletter of April 5, 1958: 
1958: 


WASHINGTON REPORT, BY CONGRESSMAN Bruce 
ALGER, FirTH DIsTRICcT, Texas 


Aprit 5, 1958.—Easter time brings cherry 
blossoms and visitors. This year we are sur- 
rounded, too, by sounds of construction. 
Sounds like boomtime. Of course, I’ve 
learned that Washington sounds, including 
congressional speeches, aren’t necessarily the 
sounds of grass-roots America. A pre-Easter 
recess roundup of pending legislation now 
dominating committee and cloakroom con- 
versation includes reciprocal trade, foreign 
aid, space travel, satellites, missiles, defense, 
Federal scholarships, labor monopoly power 
curtailment, Government workers pay boosts, 
postal rate increase, tax cuts, and old and 
new spending projects as recession measures. 

Bernard Baruch, the elder statesman, lived 
up to his title this week. He testified to 
the imperative need for our Government 
making both ends meet, income and spend- 
ing, so that we do not further water the 
dollar. His remarks bring to mind the Joint 
Economic Committee (Senate-House bipar- 
tisan group) Report of January on Federal 
expenditures, which says, “The subcommit- 
tee has found no necessary relationship be- 
tween the amount of Federal expenditures 
and the rate of economic growth over the 
long run.” This is quite different from the 


reasoning now advanced for accelerated 


spending. 

Our real trouble goes back to the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 which says: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practic- 
able means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considerations 
of national policy, with the assistance and 
cooperation of industry, agriculture, labor, 
and State and local governments, to coordi- 
nate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating 


maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster 


and promote free competitive enterprise 
the general welfare, conditions under w 
there will be afforded useful empl 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able, willing, and seeking to work, 


and to promote maximum employment, otis 


duction, and purchasing power.” » 
Now analyze it—what does it say? On the 
one hand, “carte blanche” government sid 
and control—on the other, “for those able, 
willing and seeking to work.” Is there any- 


thing it doesn’t cover? Could not any 
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scheme be advanced under one 
use or other? Is it not apparent that 
should a language limitation be found in 
one part, @ fuller interpretation can be con- 
from another? Couldn’t this even 
be descriptive of ® socialist government? 
This becomes even clearer in view of the 
double-talk and re-defining of words. So- 
dialists and Communist talk of democracy 
and imperialism with definitions just oppo- 
site to ours, and this confusion carries over 
into fuzzy thinking on our part. It’s easy 
to understand our confusion over the role 
of federal government from this language. 
How many people really believe in this em- 
ployment act wording? Isn’t it the in- 
genuity and hard work of people—not an- 
other law from Congress—that underlies the 
of our economic system? It seems 
most urgent to me that we return to tra- 
ditional constitutional principles. Surely 
we ean learn from experience, and our ex- 
ence is simply summarized—a $280 bil- 
jion debt, a dollar worth a fraction of its 
former amount. Our greatest need is to 
keep a sound currency, which means no in- 
fation and a government living within its 
income. Tax cuts and increased spending 
are incompatible. Tax eut champions say 
that we must deny government the money 
by cutting taxes—they completely overlook 
the government’s ability to get and spend 
more by borrowing and manipulating the 
value of our currency. We are actually play- 
ing with the buying power of the dollar. 
Our only salvation new is to cut government 
spending (just opposite to our current legis- 
lation), then cut taxes; otherwise, we may 
as have many other nations before 
us. It could be said that we are not apply- 
ing corrective measures through current 
spending projects as we claim; we are just 
embracing socialism. 

Why must we disregard the lessons of the 
$0’s and deficit spending? If we have eco- 
nomic troubles, it will not be the fault of 
free enterprise but of our man-made con- 
trols, with acocmpanying federal spending 
and heavy taxing of our people to pay for it. 

The story of free enterprise, as exempli- 
fied with a daily story on the floor of the 
House, is my continuing contribution. De- 
signed to counter the effect of those who 
would talk us into a depression, intention- 
ally or not, this humorous self-appraisal 
can re-establish perspective. We can laugh 
away the panic antics, and we can work 
away any recession, real or fancied. I am 
counting now on the corrective force of en- 
lightened, good-humored, realistic citizens, 
who can good-naturedly see their own 
Strengths and weaknesses—and see through 
- ane schemes of self-seeking poli- 





Lure May Have Failed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ond, I include the following editorial 
from The State of April 14, 1958: 

Lure May Have Farep 





Killed the bint. 
Its future was uncertain at best, but the 
only sound argument for such a proposal 
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was that the post office has been operating 
at a sizable deficit. If the increased 

rates are merely to rob Peter to pay Paul, 
then the 5-cent letter measure should be 
sent back to the source—with a 3-cent 
stamp. 

Five-cent stamps on letters may be desir- 
able from one point of view, but it might 
not bring in any more revenue. There is 
such a thing as pricing a product or service 
out of the market—which is one explana- 
tion for some developments in the present 
so-called recession. 

Actually, the Post Office Department can- 
not live up to the “trade” suggested by Mr. 
Summerfield. appropriates the 
money for operation of the post offices, and 
would have to authorize construction of the 
new post-office buildings. 

However, if construction of new buildings 
is dependent on the jump in letter rates, 
then the 5-cent stamp act will become sim- 
ply another form of indirect taxation. 
Americans have never been particularly fond 
of “stamp taxes.” 





A Salute to Franklin, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce presents awards to various cities 
in furtherance of community develop- 
ment. Last week, during appropriate 
ceremonies, the city of Franklin, Ky., 
for the second successive year, won the 
top award for towns with a population 
of over 3,500. 

Franklin, Ky., is located in Simpson 
County on U. S. 31-W, 6 miles from the 
Tennessee border. It is known as the 
friendly city. This friendliness is quick- 
ly discerned by all those who visit the 
town. 

The city of Franklin-was incorporated 
in 1820. According to legend, Franklin 
and another town were vying to become 
the county seat of Simpson County. It 
was decided that the winner would be 
the town having the best water supply. 
Near the center of Franklin was an old 
well which periodically went dry. 
Shortly before the judges arrived the 
townspeople filled the well with water, 
with the result that Franklin became the 
county seat. As the story goes, the well 
has never gone dry subsequent to that 
time. 

The above legend is an indication of 
the ingenuity and community spirit still 
manifest in the good citizens of Frank- 
lin. Not. only the mayor of Franklin, 
all city officials, the local newspaper— 
the Pranklin Favorite—and radio sta- 
tion WFEN, the chamber of commerce, 
the business and professional women’s 
club, but every organization, as well as 
all religious groups, and the people gen- 
erally, are concerned with the advance- 
ment of their city. Just 10 years ago 
there was only 1 manufacturing plant in 
Pranklin employing 200 persons. To- 
day the town has 6 industries employ- 
ing approximately 600 people. And 
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many other instances of expansion could 
be cited, not only along industrial lines, 
but by way of cultural development and 
beautification of the city. 

Mr. Speaker, the city of Pranklin in 
winning two consecutive community de- 
velopment awards has not only re- 
flected credit upon its own citizens, but 
upon the State of Kentucky as a whole. 
I am proud to have such a city located 
in the Second Congressional District 
which I have the honor to represent, 





Timely Cooling-Off Period for Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial which 
appeared on Friday, April 11, 1958, in 
the Western Hills Press, a weekly news- 
paper in my district. I think this is an 
especially good editorial and should be 
read by all Members of the House: 

TIMELY CoOoLING-Orr PERIop FoR CONGRESS 

Probably the best break for the national 
economy is the current congressional Easter 
holiday, which has afforded Members of the 
House and Senate a cooling-off period. 
Schemes to legislate the Nation out of reces- 
sion and back to boom were a dime a dozen 
in Washington before the Congress ad- 
journed and, had it not been for the recess, 
some of the half-baked legislation would 
now be well on the way to enactment. 

Also timely in curbing the eager beavers 
who were in such a lather to legislate in 
haste and repent at leisure was the sound 
advice given the Nation by Bernard Baruch 
before the Senate Finance Committee last 
week. 

Assailing such pump-priming nostrums as 
Government spending and tax cutting, he 
warned, “inflation is the most important 
economic fact of our time—the greatest sin- 
gle perid to our economic health. The credit 
of the United States Government is the 
foundation upon which our solvency and 
security rest. We must prevent any further 
weakening of it by tax cuts, or deficit spend- 
ing, or lifting the borrowing ceiling every 
time the debt presses against it.” 

Those Members of Congress who used 
their Easter holiday to descend from the 
rarified atmosphere of Washington’s ivory 
towers to the grassroots from whence they 
sprang may have discovered that Mr. Baruch 
put into words the thoughts of many of 
their constituents, who have no illusions 
that Government can add billions more to 
outgo while cutting taxes in an equal 
amount without dire results. 

Such legislative mumbo-jumbo can only 
lead to even greater inflation, the economic 
fact of life which has, more than any one 
other thing, led to the current psychosomatic 
illness plaguing the economy. Although 
many politicians, business tycoons, and labor 
leaders apparently do not understand this— 
the rank and file of American people are 
resisting inflation in the only way they know, 
by withholding purchasing power. 

The economy will recover—and quickly— 
when prices are dehydrated. When govern- 
ment, industry, and labor leaders accept this 
economic fact of life and decide to take the 
bitter medicine called for rather than the 
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get-well-quick prescriptions that Mr. Baruch 
has tagged as inflationary and which the 
public recognizes as economic quackery, then 
the economy will right itself. 

What are some of the components of this 
bitter medicine? For government, they 
would include repeal of outdated and infla- 
tionary excise taxes, a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of income tax inequities that strangle 
private enterprise for some while opening 
gaping tax loopholes for others, and real 
government economy. 

For labor, they would include wage and 
benefit demands that have some semblance 
of relation to productivity. 

For industry, they would include a de- 
parture from the policy of passing all in- 
creased costs plus percentage on to the con- 
sumer without regard for economic values. 

Charging all the traffic will bear is no 
longer the line of least resistance, the people 
are plainly saying. It behooves their lead- 
ers to listen and act accordingly. 





No Friend to Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor for Monday, March 31, 1958: 

No FRIEND TO TYRANNY 


Millions of Cubans believe that the United 
States supports Dictator-President Batista, 
against whom the pressure of public resist- 
ance is building toward the point of climax. 
This is a grave mistake, but it can have 
harmful results unless corrected. 

Cubans cite arms given the Habana re- 
gime under the Mutual Security Act. Look- 
ing down the barrels of United States rifles, 
the niceties of diplomatic practice which 
justify such programs escape them. Great 
numbers also feel that elections under Ba- 
tista would be a farce, and therefore re- 
sented the American Ambassador’s public 
support of elections as a direct meddling in 
their affairs. 

The Cuban crisis confronts Washington 
with a dilemma. Shall it remain silent and 
permit the people of that island to continue 
in thir misunderstanding of United States 
policy or can it somehow clarify its position? 

Primarily Cubans must work out their own 
problems. But at this critical juncture of 
their history the United States Government 
should make it entirely clear that it is not 
committed to any particular government in 
Cuba. There is a line which can be drawn 
between direct intervention that is intended 
to manipulate, install, or overthrow govern- 
ments—which all oppose—and the right of 
a nation to state publicly its inherent politi- 
cal beliefs and to make clear that it is un- 
sympathetic to oppression anywhere. 

In the present instance even a general 
statement that the United States favors 
democratic evolution in all of Latin America 
would be a constructive contribution to a 
solution of the Cuban problem without 
civil war. 

The point is that key Cuban Army officials 
will make the final decision on whether or 
not the full power of the armed forces is 
to be applied against the Cuban people 
merely to keep a certain man in office. An 
indication of United States interest in de- 
mocracy in Latin America might disabuse 
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them of the belief that the powerful neigh- 
bor to the north is committed to continu- 
ance of the dictatorial regime. 

Sooner or later the United States has got 
to stand for its political principles in the 
hemisphere. The American people are seri- 
ously concerned about tyranny—and not 
merely when it appears on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain. 





No Longer Fashionable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Lemmon Leader, Lem- 
mon, S. Dak., which I feel merits the at- 
tention of my colleagues. The editorial 
is as follows: 

No LONGER FASHIONABLE 


While the lists of unemployed are reported 
to be increasing in the Nation a Minneapolis 
Star staff writer calls attention to a para- 
dox. “There is,” he avers “an apparent in- 
creasing number of good jobs going begging. 

“Private employment agencies complain 
they have hundreds of good positions from 
office help to technicians and professional 
rank that they have been unable to fill. 
And, at the identical time there were long 
lines of persons drawing unemployment 
compensation at the State employment office 
in this city,” the writer continued. 

There is no disputing the fact that in 
many industrial centers tens of thousands 
of people have been laid off because of fac- 
tory ciosings and drastic reductions in per- 
sonnel have“been necessary to permit firms 
to remain solvent. 

At the same time it is a well-known fact 
that tens of thousands will refuse to take a 
job of any kind as long as they can draw 
unemployment compensation. 

The Eisenhower Administration is con- 
cerned over th2 increasing number of “un- 
employed” during the winter months as well 
it may be. On the other hand, it is known 
that hundreds of thousands, perhaps a mil- 
lion or more now out of work, are now draw- 
ing unemployment benefits paid by the firms 
that at one time had them on their payrolls. 
The beneficiaries either refuse or prefer not 
to work as long as the “easy money” is com- 
ing to them regularly. 

Under the law no one can make them 
work. Those who are so inclined can re- 
fuse to take a job unless it is suited to 
them. As a result business firms and many 
farmers in this area are crying in vain for 
competent help. This the editor knows from 
daily contacts and from personal experience. 


There has never been an unemployment 
condition in the Leader office. Since the 
outbreak of World War II this newspaper 
has operated with a skeleton force because 
it could not find competent help. Yet, it is 
required to pay 2% percent of its total 
annual payroll into the unemployment com- 
pensation fund. Tens of thousands of other 
businesses over the land are assessed the 
same percentage. 

Another thing to remember is that while 
the figures show more than 5 million per- 
sons to be out of work at the present time 
as against a normal 4 million many of these 
represent man-and-wife combinations. In 
some cases both may have been laid off. In 
others one may still be working, but an un- 





employment check finds its wa 

family just the same. 7: Ante, te 
The only cure for a situation like this ig 

the will to work or a change in the law 

And work is no longer fashionable in the 

great majority of families who now claim to 

be in difficulty. 





The Price of Butter and a Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Chicago Sun- 
Times of April 9, relative to President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Benson's 
farm policies. I extended my remarks 
recently on this matter, expressing my 
solid support of our President and See. 
retary of Agriculture on this vital mat- 
ter. 

The Sun-Times of Chicago should be 
commended on their fair and accurate 
analysis of the true feelings of farmers 
and housewives: 

Tue Prick or BUTTER AND A VETO 


While. Congressmen are home this week, 
putting their collective ear to the ground, 
wé hope that they hear plenty from their 
housewife constituents in favor of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s farm policies. The house- 
wives can thank Mr. Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson for the recent 
drop in butter prices. 

The majority of Congressmen, apparent- 
ly, would prefer to let a big surplus of but- 
ter and other agricultural products pile up 
in Government price prop warehouses than 
to go along with Benson’s program to re- 
store some sanity in the agricultural pro- 
gram and, incidentally, bring prices closer to 
market reality. 

The majority of Congressmen recently 
voted to freeze farm price supports at high 
1957 levels. Last week, President Eisenhower 
wisely vetoed the bill. We hope that this 
week Congressmen will find out what con- 
sumers think about the price-freeze idea as 
well as what the farmers think about it. 

Here in Illinois, we believe that Congress- 
men will find that many farmers are not 
as keen on Government frozen prices 4s 
some Congressmen seem to think that they 
are. Charles B. Shuman, of Sullivan, Il, 
head of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, praised the Eisenhower veto. He 
said: 

“The legislation was against the best eco- 
nomic interests of farmers. I think it would 
have been used as an excuse by the advo- 
cates of big Government spending for more 
unnecessary nonagricultural expenditures 
which would add to the farmers’ 
burdensome costs.” 

In his budget message, President Bisen- 
hower pointed out that the index of prices 
received by farmers today is 9 percent above 
that of June 1955. High rigid price supports 
were in effect in 1955, but although they 
were dropped later, prices continued to 8? 
up under the Eisenhower fiexible price pol- 
icy. ; 
That farmers generally have begun 0 
come around to Shuman's position that the 
Eisenhower farm policies make more 
than a system of rigid price guaranties. 
controls was indicated recently at the . 
Bureau’s national convention in ess 
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pecember. That convention showed that not 
only the bureau’s Officers, but rank-and- 
fle members, who had elected the delegates 
to the convention, believed that the Govern- 
ment should not “guarantee unrealistic 

a. day before Congress approved the 

e freeze last month, the directors of the 
erican Farm Bureau Federation objected 
to the freeze in these words: 

“The current satisfactory supply, demand, 
and price situation for cattle and hogs 

vides impressive evidence that farmers 
stand to profit from less rather than more 
yernmental intervention in agricultural 
uction and prices * * *. Price support 
levels must take account of competitive con- 
ditions, supply and demand and market) 
who do have their ear to 
the ground ought to realize that the Eisen~- 
hower-Benson policies have more popular 
than the oratory in Congress and 
the fears of professional Republicans would 
warrant. And despite the sound and fury 
about the Benson policies, it should be 
noted that although the price freeze directed 
against Benson’s policies passed the House 
and Senate, they passed by less than the 
two-thirds vote needed to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

The chances are good, therefore, that the 
President’s record on vetoes will continue 
to stand as far as the price freeze is con-~, 
cerned. President Eisenhower is the first 
President since Warren G. Harding who has 
escaped having a bill passed over his veto. 
It would be an act of folly to pass the price- 
freeze bill over his veto, 





Nassau County Commemorates Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 


‘Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to present the following 
proclamation, issued by the county exec- 
utive of Nassau County, N. Y., in refer- 
ence to the Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Celebration: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION PROCLAMATION 

Whereas President of the United States 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has proclaimed this 
year of 1958 to be Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial Year, ending on the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth, October 27; and 

Whereas Theodoré Roosevelt was one of 
Nassau County’s most illustrious sons, the 
only one ever to have held the high honor 
of the Presidency, a man of action whose 
life was the exemplification of honor and 
tion ond whose leadership was an inspira- 

r a nation into world 
rae growing a 

Whereas Sagamore Hill, the Oyster Bay 
home of Theodore Roosevelt;has become 
8 national shrine, visited annually by hun- 

of thousands of Americans who revere 
hismemory; and - 





pony 24 1 88 county executive, have ap- 
on that. aa serve 
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Whereas the purpose of this Commission 
is to provide for the people of Nassau County 
an appropriate program for this nobly con- 
ceived celebration to help perpetuate the 
memory of the great “T. R.”; be it hereby 

Resolved, That Nassau County officially 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
Theodore Roosevelt's birth and that all its 
people be encouraged to participate in its 
public exercises. 

A. HoLiy PATTERSON, 
County Executive. 





Peat Moss and Peat Products 


~ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, produc- 
tion of peat moss and peat products in 
the United States has a great future 
potential. While it is a growing indus- 
try, it is still in its infancy when the 
annual production is considered in rela- 
tion to the vast peat resources scattered 
throughout 30 States. The Bureau of 
Mines estimates that the peat and peat 
moss deposits are in excess of 13 billien 
tons, enough to last 4,000 years at pres- 
ent production rates. 

Although peat is one of our most 
abundant resources, the deposits have 
remained relatively undeveloped. The 
use of peat products in the United States 
is primarily as a soil conditioner for 
agricultural and horticultural purposes. 
Since 1950, the consumption of peat 
products in the United States has more 
than doubled and this trend may even 
accelerate in the future. 

Ten billion tons of the estimated total 
deposits in the United States are located 
in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. While Michigan has 
the third largest reserves of any State, 
it is at present the largest producer of 
packaged peat inthe Nation. Total pro- 
duction in the United States is about 
300,000 tons annually and nearly an 


-equal tonnage is imported. 


Except for the relatively heavy im- 
ports of peat products into the United 
States, the domestic industry might have 
developed more rapidly. Until 1940, the 
great percentage of peat products used 
in the United States were produced do- 
mestically. However, a customs court 
decision interpreting the intent of Con- 
gress in the Tariff Act of 1930, opened 
the way for peat moss imports, duty 
free. A second court decision, 2 years 
later, further confused the application of 
the duties specified by Congress and 
since that time nearly half of the peat 
products consumed in this country have 
been imported. Without this competi- 
tion, the domestic industry might today 
be about twice its size. : 

To correct what appears to have been 
a mistake or capricious action by the 
Customs Court, I have today introduced 
H. R. 11938 to restore the language of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 which called for 
a duty of 50 cents per ton on imports 
of peat moss. This legislation, if ap- 
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proved, will resolve the paradoxical situ- 
ation resulting from court decisions and 
again place the domestic industry in the 
position intended by Congress. 

Under the court decisions, the iden- 
tical product, peat moss, is subject te 
duty in one instance and admitted free 
in another. If it is labeled “stable and 
poultry grade,” import duty must be 
paid. If it is labeled “fertilizer grade,” 
it is admitted duty free. It is not dif- 
ficult to realize that even though the 
duty rate is low on that labeled “stable 
and poultry grade,” it is only a mat- 
ter of time until all such imports will 
be labeled “fertilizer -grade” and en- 
tered in competition with domestic pro- 
duction duty free. 

Interestingly, the statistics on imports 
show that this is exactly what is hap- 
pening. Imports on the dutiable classi- 
fication of peat moss have dropped from 
more than 31,000 tons in 1948 to about 
11,000 tons for the latest year. Im- 
ports of peat moss classified duty free 
rose from less than 60,000 tons in 1948 
to nearly 250,000 tons for the latest 
year. 

These facts serve to point up the errors 
of the court in its decisions. The Tariff 
Act of 1930 placed fertilizers and chemi- 
cals making fertilizers on the duty free 
list. Congress did not consider peat moss 
as a fertilizer and in a separate sec- 
tion specified 50 cents per ton duty. Dur- 
ing the Customs Cuurt case in 1940, the 
great preponderance of the evidence 
showed that peat moss had never been 
classified as a-fertilizer, had never been 
used as a fertilizer, and research showed 
that it did not have the properties of 
a fertilizer. The court confused the 
functions of soil conditioners with the 
functions of fertilizer and held that Con- 
gress intended that it be admitted duty 
free as a fertilizer. 

Following this court holding, such peat 
moss was labeled and classified for entry 
as “fertilizer grade.” It should be noted, 
however, that peat moss has never been 
sold as a fertilizer, and in fact, cannot 
be sold as such under the laws of any 
State in the Union. Customs classifi- 
cations are supposed to be in accordance 
with the principal use of a product. If 
the imports were required to be used ac- 
cording to the classification, sales would 
be minimal and the imported “fertilizer 
grade” would merely pile up in ware- 
houses. 

In the second Customs Court case in 
1942, an importer of the identical peat 
moss product, labeled “stable and poultry 
grade’”’ sought classification for his im- 
ports as duty free. The court held that 
duty must be paid since the peat moss 
was not chiefly used as fertilizer. 

As a result of these two court de- 
cisions, the customs collector must en- 
ter duty free imports of peat moss not 
in fact used as fertilizer in one instance, 
and in the second instance, he must col- 
lect duty payment on peat moss not 
used as fertilizer. The United States 
loses the customs revenues intended by 
the Congress on the nonfertilizer “fer- 
tilizer grade” and the domestic peat, in- 
dustry has lost-almost half of its mar- 
ket to the imported product. ~ 
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The care and wisdom of Congress in 
drafting the Tariff Act of 1930 is clear. 
It treated peat moss for what it is— 
peat moss, not fertilizer. The conse- 
quences of the efforts of the courts to 
construe the intent of Congress otherwise 
are apparent. It is time that the con- 
tradictory customs treatment be cor- 
rected and all peat moss imports be sub- 
ject to the same import duty. 





Bureaucrats and the Brussels Fair—Why 
America Is Slated for a Humiliation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include from the April 14 issue of 
Human Events, a story by Dillard Stokes, 
an able and well-informed writer. Mr. 
Stokes points out some of our short- 
comings relative to the International 
Exposition to be held in Brussels. 

The story follows: 

BUREAUCRATS AND THE BRUSSELS FarR—WHY 

AMERICA Is SLATED FOR A HUMILIATION 


(By Dillard Stokes) 


By all accounts, April 17 will be a black day 
for this Nation, when the.Universal and In- 
ternational Exposition of 1958 opens in 
Brussels.. There before the scornful eyes of 
30 or 40 million tourists America will suffer a 
shameful humiliation, a cultural debacle, a 
6-months denigration of her prestige and 
pride. 

Hundreds of these gloomy phrases in the 
“liberal” press add up to a forecast that the 
American way of life is about to be clobbered 
by alien rivals from Andorra to Yugoslavia. 
The forecast is being broadcast to put steam 
behind a high pressure drive to get another 
@2.5 million out of Congress. 

Now this forecast probably is perfectly cor- 
rect, and now is the time to see why. Next 
winter the bureaucrats are sure to come 
whooping back to Washington with official 
reports that they scored a stuhning success 
after all. 

It is hard to believe America is going to 
lay an egg at Brussels, when one recalls what 
Americans have done at other such fairs. 
Or what they do every year with local fetes— 
apple-blossom festivals, homecoming carni- 
vals, the Mardi Gras, the Tournament of 
Roses, the auto shows and so on. 

The Belgian invitations went out in 1954 
at the height of the cold war. It took no deep 
vision to see Brussels as a battlefield of prop- 
aganda, a priceless chance to pit the Ameri- 
can culture against the Red slave system, 
and also against a baker’s dozen of serf 


(socialist) systems that are kept in business — 


by American grants and “loans.” 

There was needed a commission, to line 
up a site, build a nationwide net of State, 
local, professional and industrial commit- 
tees, and then promote and coordinate their 
exhibits. 

What a drama, for instance, the doctors, 
the universities and hospital associations 
could have made of American medicine. 

Think what the steel industry, the movie 
people, the auto companies—to name but 
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three—could have done to show what Amer- 
ica makes, and how. 

As for culture—the many, many cultures 
that are America—who knows how the peo- 
ple of Iowa, Louisiana, or Kentucky would 
have shown themselves. Would the Texans 
haye wanted to send 10,000 longhorns? Or 
put up a cluster of oil rigs? Or both. 

With Philadelphia sending its symphony, 
would Boston left Arthur Fiedler and the 
Pops be left behind? And so with Minne- 
apolis, Louisville, Washington, and every city 
with a first-rate orchestra. 

Exhibits by American industry of course 
would brush off the Voice of America hog- 
wash about People’s Capitalism, and show 
the world the real, vital, free enterprise for 
private profit that built the country sup- 
posed to be on show. And the cultural show- 
ings got up by the people of the cities and 
States would not jibe with any highbrow 
Federal theme. They would just be authen- 
tic. 

Perhaps that is why nothing of the sort 
will be on view at Brussels. The broad sweep 
of American life, the living traditions of 
America shown there will be what the State 
Department in its wisdom determines to need 
most to be emphasized abroad. 

For there is no fair commission, no local 
committees, no general participation at all. 
In fact, nothing was done for 2 years. Then 
the State Department got $12,345,000 from 
Congress, paid the Belgians $430,000 in taxes 
and blew $5 million on a modernistic pavil- 
ion. With the rest—and with infinite arro- 
gance—the Department hired a designer and 
set out all by itself to tell the world what this 
opulent culture is, and what it means. 

As did Russia and her vassal states, this 
Government barred private enterprise from 
taking part. The Belgians did not plan a 
trade fair, it was said, so there must be no 
commercial exhibits. (As though Americans 
hadn't invented the “soft sell.’’) 

Some American companies did manage to 
get in the fair. Pan American Airways, East- 
man Kodak, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
IBM, Phillip Morris Overseas, and Singer 
Sewing Machine will have their own pavil- 
ions, in the Belgian section, where they were 
able to—and were forced to—rent space. 

This the State Department says nothing 
about when it proudly lists them in its pub- 
licity as participants. 

General Motors will be on display, too, 
as a Belgian industry. This is because cars 
are assembled in Belgium. And the fair’s 
telecom and electronic equipment is Ameri- 
can made. 

The Belgian steel industry is- making a 
pageant of its whole production process, from 
ingot to machined product. In fact, the 
entire Belgian manufacturing and commer- 
cial complex has been able to do a sales job, 
within the limitations of a cultural exhi- 
bition unmarred by huckstering. 

The Federation of British Industries will 
be selling everything from atomic know- 
how to Jaguars—all in a refined way, of 
course. The Russians will be showing loco- 
motives, tractors, lathes, milling machines, 
acres of machine tools. The Germans, the 
Swedes, the Italians * * * none of them 
lacks an eye for the éxport trade. 

Competing with all this, the greatest tech- 
nology in the world will show a few models, 
@ dozen propaganda movies cooked up for 
the purpose, a chaos of mockups, displays 
on slum clearance and race relations. 

Even the planned live rattlesnake (now 
canceled) wouldn’t have saved the Ameri- 
can show from being a flop. More millions, 
more hundreds of million won't do it. No 
matter how good a job the bureaucrats do 
with the money, their exhibition will be a 
dull and clammy zombie. 

For only living Americans acting freely 
=. produce a living sample of American 
culture. dj ' 


A Farm Woman’s View 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL . 


OF IOWA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday night I had the privilege of gt. 
tending a banquet at the Continenta) 


Hotel at which members of the Iow, — 


congressional delegation were guests of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Women. It was 
a wonderful affair and it was like a fresh 
breath of air to visit with these women 
and to share their optimism about the 
future of lifeon the farm. The views of 
this group were best expressed by some 
remarks delivered by Mrs. H. L. Witmer, 
of Tipton, Iowa, State chairman of the 
women’s division of the Iowa Farm By- 


reau. I was impressed with the sin- 


cerity of her message and feel that 
other Members will be encouraged as I 
have been, by the solid approach of these 
people in measuring up to their respomisi- 
bilities in keeping America the great 
hope of mankind that it is. Under per- 
mission previously granted, I include 
Mrs. Witmer’s remarks in the Appendix: 

We in this room, with the exception of our 
guests, are actively engaged in farming. We 
know what the world looks like just before 
sunrise and we know what it is to sit ona 
bale of straw through a long cold night to 
help save the life of a little calf or of a litter 
of pigs. We know the feel of soil in our 
hands before it has become warm in the 
spring and we know what the hot July sun 
feels like beating down on the back of 4 
working person. 

Most of the tractors on our farms are lady 
broke. We know what is being planted in 
the northeast 40 this spring and we know 
whether or not the new alfalfa seeding came 
through the winter. 


We know what it is to be tired and dis- 


couraged and the next thing to broke but 
we also know the thrill of being close 
nature; of working with live animals; of 
producing with our own hands and the help 
of God, the food that is necessary to the 
world. And we know what it is to 0 
casionally hit the market when it is up and 
get more for a product that we had al- 
ticipated, 


We believe in farming as a family opera- — 


tion and we wish that every young person 


who wants to make agriculture his career 


could have the opportunity to do so. 

Of course, we are concerned about farm 
income, but we are even more interested in 
the future we are bequeathing to our s0ns 
and daughters and to their sons and 
daughters. 

Are we going to pass on to them a busl- 


ness that is hamstrung by ineffective con-. 


trols and regulations? 

Will the freedom of farmers to farm at 
their best disappear as so many of our free 
doms have disappeared, almost unnoticed? 

Will they have the opportunity to live 
in a great democracy as we pave, Ole 
to work and play, to win and lose, the ri 
to plan their own future according to theif 
individual desires and abilities? ~ 


Things are happening in W = 


which we feel will destroy these oms 
checked. ae 






if they are not 
It has become the great American 
to gripe, and we find ourselves cri 









as well as praising our Government. 
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Most of us are not educated in economics 
put we do not believe that it takes an expert 
know that none of us can go On year 
year spending more than we earn, and 
when certain members of the family 
demanding more than the budget will 
pear, either something has to give or those 
‘ners will have to get busy and figure 
out how to get what they want for them- 
gives, or do without, We know we must 
tly cut corners and manage better. 
Weare not half as afraid of Russia’s might 
and productive power as we are of the panic 
by many in government and many 


' itigens with every new blast of propaganda. 


How often have you heard these state- 


a is outstripping us. Let the Gov- 
enment take over the education of our 
gcientists.”” 
“The Government must build more roads.” 
“We must set up trade barriers to keep 
~ gut competitive foreign goods.” 
“We have to have Federal aid to educa- 
tion. We can’t educate our kids ourselves.” 
And the latest: “Russia has produced more 
hogs than America.” 
Our tremendous inflationary spiral has 
slowed up. We are in trouble. 
We are being out-propagandized by Russia. 
We are because the American people pick 
up and echo in mournful voices the latest 


Weare samrt enough to know that you who 

represent us can give us nothing which we 
have not first given you and that in the 
transfer from us to you and back again we 
lose a lot and we know that if you furnish 
the money you will want to help us make 
decisions and we lose a bit more of our free- 
doms. 
If we are real honest with ourselves, we 
know that so long as we have the large sums 
of money we spend on cosmetics, cigarettes, 
soft drinks, liquor, etc., we should be able to 
finance our schools. 

We know that every bureau that is set up 
even on the temporary basis, is likely here to 
stay and make big government even bigger. 

We want you to know that we will do all 
we can to help you represent us in a way 
that will at least check the loss of our 
freedoms. 

We believe that you want to keep America 
the great free country she has always been. 

We believe in America and the American 
Way of life. 

Agriculture is our business and farming is 
ourfuture. With adjustments and changes 
brought on by a rapidly changing world, we 
— that the family type farm is here to 

y. 

And we believe that there’s life in the old 
gitl yet, if we take away the sedatives and 
tanguilizers and give her the stimulus of 

to decide, competitive markets and 
foreign trade. 

This is the future we hope to bequeath to 
our children and we will help you in any way 
Wecan to accomplish this goal. 





Is Mr. Truman the Democrats’ Answer 
to All Problems? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES \ 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 
» DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, the 
editorial appeared in the New 


ork Daily News on April 15, following 
‘the testimony before the House Bank- 


‘ 
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ing and Currency Committee of a re- 
tired Missouri farmer, who obviously 
knows little of economics and whose 
quips and general attitude, unfortu- 
nately, were hardly suited to a serious 
committee hearing. 

The Daily News comments on the 
Democrats’ new, bold, imaginative eco- 
nomic policy follow: 

S. ror Spenver, Eu, Harry? 


Harry S. Truman mounted the witness 
stand in Washington yesterday, and gave the 
House Banking and Ourrency Committee 
good ground for supposing that that mys- 
terious middle initial of his stands for 
spender. 

INFLATIONIST IS THE WORD FOR TRUMAN 


To combat the recession, Harry wants de- 
fense spending hiked in fiscal 1959 (ends 
June 30, 1959) $3 billion above President 
Eisenhower’s budget figure; $1.5 billion rolled 
out for foreign technical assistance; $1.7 bil- 
lion above the Eisenhower estimate spent on 
education, public health and relief; income 
taxes cut $5 billion exclusively in the lower 
and middie income brackets; and interest 
rates on the national debt pared down. 

This would be only a beginning. Little 
Truman also wants Federal spending steadi- 
ly increased until 1964 at least. 

He is gaily unconcerned about what all this 
would do to the dollar’s buying power, which 
tobogganed during his and F. D. Roosevelt's 
administrations. 

All his proposals are cockeyed enough, but 
the one about cutting interest rates on the 
public debt is the worst, It’s a call for par- 
tial repudiation of the debt—which would 
have a murderous effect on Government 
bonds and credit. 

In short, Harry is a dedicated inflationist, 
a funny-money man, who thinks wild pub- 
lic spending is the answer to virtually every 
economic problem. 

Worse than that is the fact that a lot of 
people in both political parties think as Tru- 
man does. Maybe we’d all better take to 
studying the devious and intricate ways in 
which ordinary Joes can hope—if they're 
lucky—to beat or chéat continuous creeping 
inflation. 





What Part Will I Play as a Citizen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, Tom Haver- 
kos is a ninth-grade student in Cincin- 
nati, and I am very proud of this young 
constituent. He wrote one of the win- 
ning essays in the contest sponsored by 
the American Legion and the American 
Legion Auxiliary in the State of Ohio. 

What’ Part Will I Play as a Citizen? 
by Tom Haverkos, gives excellent evi- 
dence that the youth of today is worthy 
of his heritage. Every American citizen 
will benefit by reading this brief and well 
written essay. I am pleased to submit 
it for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Wuat Parr Writ I Pray as a CITIZEN? 

(By Tom Haverkos) : 

What part will-I play as a citizen? This 
is a difficult question to answer unless one 
is able to look into the future; I can only 
hope that as an adult I-will be a good citi- 
zen. Meanwhile, I want to acquire as much 
education as is possible in order to prepare 
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myself for my future responsibilities as an 
adult citizen. 

I will consider it my first responsibility 
as a citizen to obey all the laws and to co- 
operate with all law-enforcement agencies 
and authorities. 

I will expect to pay a just and reasonable 
amount of taxes. This I will do cheerfully, 
because I will regard taxes as necessary for 
the efficient operation of the government, 
and for the defense of our country. 

As a good citizen I will always expect to 
exercise my right to vote. I will want to be 
interested in National, State, and local gov- 
ernment. I believe that a good citizen should 
always consider both sides of any issue and 
should read and study as much information 
as possible before deciding which side he or 
she favors. A good citizen should be un- 
biased. He should not be prejudiced in mat- 
ters of race or religion. 

I anticipate that I will be interested in 
all worthwhile activities and projects in 
the community in which I will make my 
home. I will be interested in having good 
schools. Also, I will want to give, not only 
my financial support, but also contribute 
my time and energy to deserving organiza- 
tions that help the youth of community and 
also charitable organizations, 

I expect to train myself so that my em- 
ployers or the people with whom I do busi- 
ness will be satisfied with my work and 
will feel that they are receiving proper re- 
turn on their investment in me. I -hope 
that all contacts with my associates in 
business will be both pleasant and honor- 
able. 

Good citizenship begins in the home. I 
think I have had a good example of citizen- 
ship set for me at home by my parents. 
When I grow up I expect to establish a home 
of my own and rear a family. I want to 
have a home where religion is stressed and 
fair play is practiced. I believe that in es- 
tablishing a gdod home with sound teachings 
I will be making a worthwhile contribution 
to citizenship. 





Harvard University Center for 
International Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when the foremost challenge is 
whether we are smart enough to survive, 
the organization of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Center for International Affairs is 
a highly significant event. The follow- 
ing information is from their basic ex- 
planatory pamphlet and deserves the 
attention of every Member of Congress: 

I. THE NEED 


It is a truism that foreign affairs in our era 
pose unprecedented tasks. But the full 
sweep of the challenge is not always grasped. 
The heavy burden on our physical and finan- 
cial means tends sometimes to divert atten- 
tion from the even more critical demands on 
knowledge, understanding, and _ creative 
thought.- In these fields the requirements 
still far outrun existing resources. The 
causes are apparent but worth restating. 

For the first time in history international 
relations have become truly worldwide. Un- 
til modern times the various geographic re- 
gions pursued their courses with little or no 
regular contact. For several centuries world 
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affairs were mainly European affairs. Today 
no region is isolated, none can be ignored; 
actions and events even in remote places 
may have immediate worldwide impact. The 
fate of every nation and people is bound up 
in some degree with that of many other 
countries around the world. 

At the same time, vast forces are reshap- 
ing the world with headlong speed. Under 
the impact of wars, nationalism, technology, 
and communism, the old order has been shat- 
tered. Empires have crumbled; nations once 
dominant are forced to adapt to shrunken 
influence. New nations have emerged and 
are struggling to survive. From north Africa, 
through the Middle East and south Asia, to 
the Far East, societies long stagnant are now 
in vigorous ferment. Social revolution is 
disrupting their traditional systems of 
thought and belief, of habit and custom, 
forcing choices among newer patterns of 
freedom or despotism. Communist imperial- 
ism, still seeking to remold others in its own 
image, is itself not exempt from the pressure 
for change both at home and abroad. And 
over all broods the atom with its promise 
and its threat. 

Thus in a time of rapid change diverse so- 
cieties must learn to live together on intimate 
terms. In a divided world they must come 
to recognize more clearly their common needs 
and interests and to develop methods and 
institutions for serving them. 

In its dimensions and its urgency the task 
is staggering. 

Nowhere do traditional attitudes fit the 
new realities. Many inherited concepts and 
ways of thinking are irrelevant and some are 
serious barriers to effective thought and ac- 
tion under new conditions. Thus notions of 
sovereignty and independence need revision 
to apply to a world where a nation’s level of 
life or survival may depend as much on the 
actions of other countries as on its own. 

More and more the various facets of for- 
eign affairs become a single whole which can- 
not be dealt with piecemeal. Each thread 
of policy is tightly woven into one fabric. 
Policy toward one foreign country must take 
into account relations with and among many 
others. Few problems, if any, are purely po- 
litical or economic or strategic: adequate 
solutions must take into account all aspects. 

Also crucial is the new role of public opin- 
fon. As never before it is at once an instru- 
ment of foreign policy and a limitation upon 
it. The ideological struggle, the rapid trans- 
mission of information, the spread of self- 
government, the new international and re- 
gional forums, all have transformed the con- 
duct of international affairs into a broadly 
tbased political process. In the democracies, 
even the wisest policies will prove unavailing 
without a well-informed and mature public 
opinion. 

In short, in seeking to shape its destiny 
each nation requires a perspective and a 
comprehension of unprecedented scope. 

The ability of governments to meet the 
challenge will depend ultimately upon the 
caliber of the men who serve them, the 
quality of the ideas and thinking on which 
they can draw, and the degree of under- 
standing and support which they can count 
on from their citizens. . 

Hence the need is twofold: 

First is the pressing need for widened 
knowledge and understanding; for more 
awareness of the nature and complexity of 
foreign affairs; for more informed and 
imaginative thinking. 

Second is the urgent need for wise and 
skillful people. There must be experts 
steeped in the study of geographical areas 
and other specialized knowledge, but also 
and perhaps even more importantly, indi- 
viduals able to analyze the deeper causes of 
events and to pull them together into a 
whole. 
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Il. THE BASIC PURPOSES OF THE CENTER 


The Center for International Affairs is de- 
signed to serve both the need for knowledge 
and the need for men. 

Its program is based on the premise that a 
Center at Harvard can fruitfully combine 
basic research in foreign affairs with ad- 
vanced study by experienced individuals. 
Free from the pressures of day-to-day con- 
cerns, the Center should be able to provide 
an environment fostering sustained and sys- 
tematic analysis of foundamental issues. 
The joint participation of scholars and ma- 
ture practitioners should make the research 
more penetrating and significant. At the 
same time, a period of such work should en- 
able the practitioners to deepen their un- 
derstanding and broaden their perspective. 
Those are the convictions on which the 
Center rests. 


1. The need for knowledge—research 


In the broadest sense, foreign affairs deal 
with the impact of societies on each other. 
Hence sound judgments and effective action 
required knowledge, insight and analytical 
capacities of wide scope. And knowledge 
regarding many of the essential fields and 
processes is extremely limited or lacking. 

Consequently the study of foreign affairs 
stands at the confluence of many disci- 
plines: of philosophy which colors a na- 
tion’s view of reality; of history which shapes 
reactions by analogy with past experience; 
of sociology and political science which can 
illumine the structure of a community; of 
economics and of law which reflect its ma- 
terial aspirations and resources and its no- 
tions of legitimacy and order; and of various 
others. Thus many traditional disciplines 
can contribute to the study of international 
relations; none of them can encompass its 
full scope. 

Moreover the study of international affairs 
is not exhausted even by a synthesis of 
several disciplines. Much of the most sig- 
nificant data is not accessible to research 
by conventional means. It resides largely 
in the minds of those who have been re- 
sponsible for administering programs while 
technical and social revolutions were daily 
changing the presuppositions. Furthermore 
most issues require an understanding of the 
attitudes and interests of other nations. 

Thus the penetrating study of inter- 
national relations requires the cooperation 
of many disciplines and many professions 
and of present and former officials and their 
experience with vast and often novel prac- 
tical problems. 

The research at the Center will take ac- 
count of this primary fact. Its program will 
be designed to foster research which draws 
on and combines the thinking and knowl- 
edge of academic experts, United States and 
foreign officials, and others with experience 
in foreign affairs. Some projects will be in- 
dividua] and others joint efforts, but all 
will benefit from the informed criticism and 
insight of the various participants at the 
Center. 

Under this program the Center will reg- 
ularly invite a few qualified people from 
Government, academic, and private life in 
the United States and from abroad to work 
at the Center. From the United States, offi- 
cials invited will include experienced officers 
from the Department of State, the military 
services, and other agencies engaged in for- 
eign activities. From abroad qualified men 
will be invited from various regions such as 
Europe, the Middle and Far East, and Latin 
America. In each case the aim will be to 
obtain first-rate men of experience. In Eu- 
rope the emphasis will be mainly on recruit- 
ing men from the foreign offices, economic 
ministries, or private life, specializing in 
foreign affairs. From the less developed areas 
the emphasis will be primarily on obtaining 
Officials and private experts concerned with 






the process of development in all of its gs. 


pects. 

This method of combining official 
demic, and private experts for specific pro}. 
ects sheuld produce thofOugh and Useful 
studies: 

_1. It will bring about the pooling of the 
wide range of experience and knowledge of 
the members of the group; 

2. It will bring to bear the resources of the 
academic community at Harvard ang else. 
where; 

3. It will assure an informed expression 
various national attitudes and - 

4. It will focus attention and study on 
basic and long-range issues. 


2. The need for men—advanced training 


Their work in the research projects ang 
seminars at the Center will serve to 
the horizons of the participants and improve 
their capacity for broader responsibility 
especially in policy analysis. P 

More and more in this country ang 
abroad, agencies concerned with foreign 
activities are recognizing the necessity for 
advanced training of mature personnel and 
are searching for suitable methods. A com. 
parable need exists outside of government, 
Key people in the professions, business, the 
press, and academic life often engage in 
activities requiring a deeper unde: 
of international affairs or influence f 
policy in various ways. Exceptional indi- 
viduals from such groups should benefit 
from opportunities to widen their perspective 
in contact with officials and other experts 
from this country and abroad. 


The Harvard Centers seeks to respond to 
this need in three ways: 


(a) Training in Policy Analysis 


The agencies engaged in foreign affairs 
all over the world include a great many 
talented and devoted public servants. It 
is no disparagement of these men to recog- 
nize the severe shortage of man qualified 
for top policy positions in these agencies, 
The shortage reflects the enormous scale and 
complexity of the problems to be mastered 
and the pace of change in contemporary life. 
Career experience in its early and middle 
stages does not necessarily offer opportunty 
to develop the analytical and creative capac- 
ity required for policy formation on a broader 
basis. 

The continuing research projects and re- 
lated seminars at the Harvard Center will 
be dealing with long-range policy issues in 
major fields of foreign affairs. The partici- 
pants from official and private life will be 
expected to take an active part in these pro- 
jects and to contribute, drawing on their 
past experience and on current study. The 
research, criticism and discussions, with able 
participants of varied backgrounds, will en- 
able them to develop their capacity for policy 
analysis and their understanding of the in- 
terplay of political, military, economics and 
other factors. ; 


(b) Broadening Perspective ‘ 
Under modern conditions, national inter 
ests can be served only by common policy and 
joint action. with other nations on 4 


range of complex matters. Thus the conduct 


and understanding of foreign affairs requires 
the capacity for seeing problems and ) 
through the eyes of other nations and relat- 
ing such perceptions to national needs and 
purposes. This process of finding 1 
interests and agreeing on joint me 10 
advancing or them is not easy, 
where, as today, it often calls for bridging * 
gulf of culture and history, and for 

to constantly changing conditions. 


exchange of ideas and canvass of alternatives. 
Yet such frankness is extremely re é 


achieve among representatives of _ 
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ments. Even among close allies, officials are 
able to discuss policy with the same 
which is considered essential for 

policy analysis within any government. 
over time these obstacles can be a serious 
cap to close international cooperation. 
with a dynamic situation, a rigid policy 
can become 4 straitjacket inhibiting decisive 


The Harvard Center could assist imsolving 
this dilemma. In the atmosphere of the 
center, the participants should be able to 
discuss far more freely the problems likely 
to arise in the future and alternative ways 
of meeting them. The seminars, the research 
projects, and other activities will be directed 
to presenting, analyzing, and prescribing for 
guch potential issues. Pree of their normal 

tions, the officials could express views 
gs individuals instead of representatives of 
their countries. 

This process should offer several benefits: 
(1) It should focus the attention of key in- 
dividuals of the several nations on future 
problems and issues and promote thinking 
about their solution; (2) it should enable the 

pants from each nation to aftain a 
better understanding of the approach and 
concepts used by the others in analysis of 
problems; and (3) it should develop rela- 
tions among the officials of different nations 
which would facilitate franker and more use- 
ful discussions in their later careers. 


(c) Insight Into Development 


Nations comprising well over half the world 
population are seeking to develop their so- 
cieties and economies by various means. In 
this process they will have to modify radi- 
cally the economic, political, and social fabric 
of their societies. This vast ‘effort is one of 
the major facts of the world situation both 
for the nations engaged in it and for the 
test of the world. Thus an understanding 
of what this process will entail is vitally 
important for them and for others. 

The amount actually known on this sub- 
ject is extremely limited. Much more study 
will be needed to discover the conditions 
required for successful development. Such 
study will range far beyond the strictly eco- 
nomic aspects. It must seek to discover the 
changes in traditions, habits, and institu- 
tions required to make static societies suf- 
ficiently dynamic to achieve material and 
social progress for a growing population. 
And it must seek to examine and predict the 
collateral consequences of such changes and 
their effects on stability, interests, and atti- 
tudes. 

The program of the Center will assist in 
various ways: 


1. The research will seek new knowledge 
about the process of development and the 
actions and policies required for progress. 

2. Officials and other experts from the less- 
developed countries should, in this study, en- 
hance their ability to cope with these prob- 
lems, both by improving the requisite skills 
and disciplines and by relating their uses 
Specifically to the development process. 

8. The participants from the developed 
countries should gain an insight into the 
Process of growth and its impact on the so- 
cieties involved. They should be enabled 

to understand the pressures and atti- 
generated by this process and their 
effects on relations with outside countries. 

Thus such study should itse?f contribute 
to better understanding and more effective 
action both by the less-developed countries 
and by the developed countries in their rela- 
tions with them. 

II. OPERATION OF THE CENTER 
1. Conduct of research 


sears, esearch activities of the Center will 
to combine two objectives. They will 
ttle?! to make the best use of first-rate 

and to pursue studies of basic issues 
Telating to inte 
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In foreign affairs, it is always tempting to 
address study to the topics of current in- 
terests. But private agencies, in a university 
or elsewhere, are often not well-suited for 
such short-run studies. Usually these are 
the cases where classified data, not available 
to outsiders, are most relevant. And in 
general, the research in Government on such 
short-range matters is at least as competent 
and well-done as that outside. 

On more basic and longer-range issues 
the situation is reversed. These often re- 
quire the breaking of new ground or the 
blending of several disciplines. -For such 
studies Government agencies are often not 
as well qualified as outside experts. The 
pressure of the more immediate crises tends 
to divert energy and attention from more 
basic issues. One result is that policy- 
making must often start with premises 
which are unexplored for lack of time or 
staff to analyze them. 

Such basic or long-range issues are often 
especially well-suited to outside study. Clas- 
sified data are seldom of great consequence 
for such research. A university may have or 
be able to attract people with the requisite 
training and skills and to allow the time for 
thorough study and for creative thought. 

The research program for the Center is 
designed to put these principles into prac- 
tical operation in two ways. 

(a) Continuing Programs 


In the first place, the Center is establish- 
ing certain fields of continuing concern 
within which research on one or more spe- 
cific topics will normally be in progress. In 
each of these fields, a member of the Center 
faculty will normally be working and be 
charged with developing and overseeing 
other research in that area. In general he 
will conduct a regular research seminar in 
that field which will include, as participants, 
visiting officials, academic, and other persons 
interested in that field. 

Each participant is expected to work on 
the study of a specific topic of his choice, 
either individually or as a member of a 
small research team. The seminar will pro- 
vide a forum for criticism and discussion 
which will make use of the experience and 
knowledge of its members. 

(b) Special Projects 

The Center will also support research 
or studies on specific topics related to foreign 
affairs which do not fall within the continu- 
ing programs. It will be receptive to all 
projects bearing on foreign policy, provided 
they are conducted by first-rate people. For 
such work the Center will afford a forum 
for criticism and an atmosphere of disci- 
plined study. 

Such projects might be proposed and car- 
ried out by a faculty member or a fellow or 
might be initiated by the Center itself. In 
any case, it is expected that full use would 
be made of the knowledge and experience 
of members and fellows at the Center in 
carrying out the project. 

In its continuing programs and special 
projects the Center hopes to provide natural 
and effective ways for solving the problem 
of meshing qualified and interested people 
with studies of major importance. 


2. Fields of research 


Five major fields suggest themselves as 
areas of continuing research: : 


(1) Europe and the Atlantic Community 


The rise of other powers, the loss of em- 
pire, Soviet control of eastern Europe, and 
other factors have transformed the position 
and influence of Europe, and have caused the 
European nations to seek new relationships 
among themselves and with the United 
States. 

The center would be concerned with the 
whole range of forces and issues affecting 

and the Atlantic Community includ- 
ing: (a) Eyropean integration, (b) western 
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and eastern Europe, (c) Europe and the less 
developed areas, especially Africa, and (d) 
Europe and the Atlantic Community. 


(2) Economic and Political Development 


The problems of underdeveloped countries 
are being widely studied, but there has been 
some tendency to deal with them as a single 
phenomenon, mainly economic. There is 
need for more intensive study of their dis- 
tinctive problems and of the social and po- 
litical, as well as economic, aspects. 

The Harvard Center will select specific 
areas for such study. The existing work at 
Harvard in the Middle East Center and the 
Pakistan project will be a starting point and 
can be supplemented by studies on Latin 
America and perhaps Africa. 


(3) The Role and Control of Force 


Military policy and its relation to diplo- 
macy have never been more complex. The 
revolution in modern weapons has under- 
mined many traditional notions as to the 
role of force at a time when political condi- 
tions are in flux and international schisms 
are extremely deep. The changing situa- 
tion poses many difficult issues in strategic 
doctrine, military policy and structure, the 
role of force and its control, etc. The pur- 
pose of the Center will be to analyze these 
interrelated problems in relation to foreign 
policy and evolving technological and politi- 
cal developments. 


(4) International Order and Conflict 


Perhaps the basic problem of international 
relations is to develop a new international 
order to take the place of the 19th century 
world system. What is required is not only 
a study of explicitly world organizations 
such as the United Nations and its agencies, 
but of the basis of international order in its 
widest sense. Hence this field would em- 
brace research in underlying factors and 
principles affecting world economic and po- 
litical relations as well as the maintenance 
of peace. 


(5) Par Eastern Problems 


The Far East poses a wide spectrum of 
issues, which involve a complex of political, 
economic, military, and other factors, which 
require intensive research and analysis. In 
its studies, the Center would draw on and 
complement research now going on and pro- 
jected in this general area under the Far 
East program at Harvard. 

The Center will, of course, be concerned 
with the development and the policies of 
the Soviet bloc and Communist China bear- 
ing on foreign affairs. These are not listed 
as separate topics, however, since they will 
be relevant and often major factors in the 
analysis of each of the fields listed. In its 
studies, the new Center will be able to draw 
on the Russian Research Center at Harvard 
for data and experts. The Center will doubt- 
less also initiate studies of certain aspects 
of communism and the U.S. S. R. having a 
special bearing on foreign affairs. 

The Center will not attempt to cover all 
the various aspects of these areas at any 
one time. The actual work in any and all 
fields at any specific time will depend on the 
availability of first-rate men sharing those 
interests. 


3. Staff and other participants 
(1) Permanent Nucleus 


The Center will have a nucleus faculty per- 
manently identified with the Center. These 
permanent members will normally be respon- 
sible for specific areas of study and advanced 
training. 

(2) Faculty Associates 

The Center will arrange for members of 
various faculties to devote themselves for 
specified periods to research on specific topics 
in the international field. Members of facul- 
ties of other universities in the United States 
and abroad will be invited to come to the 
Center as fellows. 
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(3) Fellows of the Center 


In order to attract unusual individuals 
from elsewhere, the Center will make provi- 
sion for a group of fellows, chosen for excel- 
lence, from the United States and abroad. 
In general, the fellows will be drawn from 
government, academic life, business, the 
professions, and the press; and most will be 
between 35 and 45, though some might be 
older. They will be given maximum latitude 
in the length of time they will spend at the 
Center, with perhaps a normal minimum of 
6 months and a maximum of 2 years. 

While each fellow will be free to select 
his field of primary concern, the majority 
will undoubtedly address themselves to one 
of the chief problem areas of the Center 
and will be strongly encouraged to partici- 
pate in current research activities. On the 
other hand, the presence of a given fellow 
may make it possible for the Center to add 
to its research fields. 


(4) Research Assistants 


In carrying out the research projects and 
related seminar programs, the Center will 
regularly have a small number of research 
assistants. 

4. Publications 

Essential to the work of the Center will 
be publication of a series of books and 
monographs resulting from its research ac- 
tivities. In addition the Center may publish 
a quarterly journal as a forum for experts 
in foreign affairs. 





Position of the Polish American Congress 
at Washington Meeting Toward Possi- 
ble Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following memoran- 
dum adopted at a plenary session of the 
board of directors of the Polish American 
Congress meeting on April 11 and 12, 
1958, held at the Hotel Raleigh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on a possible conference at 
the summit: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SUMMIT CONFERENCE 
ADOPTED AT A PLENARY SESSION OF THE 
Boarp OF DIRECTORS OF THE POLISH AMERI- 
CAN CONGRESS 


We do not contribute to the current clamor 
for a summit meeting with the Reds. What- 
ever the Russians may propose will not be 
for America’s best interest nor for freedom’s 
benefit. There can never be a meeting of the 
minds. The frightful slaughter of the Hun- 
garians is an example of what they offer the 
free world. 

Conferences with the Russians have already 
done much damage. They have robbed the 
world of the peace it so desperately seeks. 

Yalta, at which we gambled for the friend- 
ship of Soviet Russia and lost the peace, 
highlights the evil of negotiating with those 
who have committed the most horrible 
crimes against humanity in history. 

We don’t need a conference to convince the 
Reds that we want peace. They know only 
too well that the United States has no im- 
perialistic designs, and that it poses no 
threat to Russia. 

Global conquest, however, is a vital part of 
communism and the Reds will never rest 
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until the whole world is communistic. Nikita 
Khrushchev has said: “Whether they like it 
or not, the capitalists must die.” 

We must face the fact that we are dealing 
with the world’s most relentless exploiters. 

If, however, we are forced by world 
opinion, to take part in a conference, we 
should request as a prerequisite that the 
Soviets give some evidence of their good 
will. If they are honorable, which they are 
not, they will first restore freedom to all 
their satellites. 

The doors should be open only to genuine 
negotiations and not to provide a forum for 
Soviet propaganda. 

In reference to this proposed summit 
conference between Soviet Russia and the 
western powers, the United States should be 
keenly aware of the fact that the Kremlin 
insists on the recognition of the “status 
quo” as regards the Communist regimes im- 
posed on the countries of central-eastern 
Europe before it will enter into any nego- 
tiations for a peaceful settlement of all our 
world problems. 

This demand was put forward by Khru- 
shchev in his address to the Presidium of the 
supreme Soviet, December last, which later 
endorsed this very resolution. It was fur- 
ther confirmed when the Soviets suggested 
that three Communist governments in 
central-eastern Europe take part in the 
proposed summit conference. If we assent 
to this, we would be tacitly agreeing to 
keep the “status quo”. 

This is in line with the basic aims of 
Soviet policy, which seeks so to consolidate 
Russian domination in  central-eastern 
Europe as to render it immune from any 
possible exchange. One of the impelling 
drives in the-Russian race to outer space 
was the knowledge that if it was successful 
with its missiles and satellites, it would 
draw world attention away from its activi- 
ties in central-eastern Europe. 

After the Poznan riots of June 1956 and 
the virtual coup d’etat in October of that 
year, popular pressure brought a certain 
degree of liberalization in Poland, although 
the Communist regime, with Moscow back- 
ing, remained in control of the country. 
Poland began its desperate search for eco- 
nomic aid, because a better standard of liv- 
ing is needed to consolidate and advance 
any progress towards the restoration of Po- 
land’s full freedom and complete independ- 
ence. Then began that agonizing tight-rope 
walk which sought to satisfy Russia’s coerc- 
ive demands and the Polish nation’s urge 
for complete liberty. 

As we all know, Poland was imprisoned 
in the orbit of the Soviet Union as the Red 
army rolled over Poland in its drive to Ger- 
many. The Red army still retains military 
control over this area, with the understand- 
ing that Poland must be kept subservient 
to the Soviet Union. This theory has been 
borne out in statements by Stalin himself, 
as well as in an article of the February 1956 
jssue of the official U. S. S. R. publication 
Kommunist. 

Communist rule was imposed on Poland 
through the radical elimination of all 
political opposition, using all the methods 
of deceit and subversion of which the 
terror-system of Soviet-trained secret police 
is only capable. 

The Soviet Government has acted in com- 
plete derogation of internationgl law, for- 
mal treaties, and war-time agreements 
entered into it with the United States of 
America and the other allied governments. 


Every country subjected to communism 
is regarded by Soviet Russia as its vassal 
and part of the Soviet bloc. Any attempt 
by the people to free themselves from the 
Communist yoke and to replace it with a 
democratic system of government is con- 
sidered as an act of hostile interference with 
the sovereign rule of the Communist Party, 
and therefore an act of aggression against 
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the Soviet Union. We have only to oop, 
sider the ruthless subjugation of the Hun, 
garians, who dared to fight for f, to 
see how the Kremlin follows this rule in it, 
far-reaching aims for international goyig; 
imperialism. 

President Eisenhower made a proposal on 
January 12, that in the interests of 
and justice, the right of self -determination 


' of the central European countries should be 


discussed at some future summit conf 
Faithful to their philosophy, the Soviet lead. 
ers rejected this proposal, first, 

in his violent speech at Minsk on Jan 
22, and subsequently, Bulganin in his an. 
swer to the President’s letter. None of the 
later arguments of the President or the Sec. 
retary of State affected their thinking jn 
this matter. 

Another objective of Soviet policy fs the 
weakening of the West, particularly the de. 
struction of NATO through the reduction in 
effectiveness of, if not the outright with. 
drawal of American and English troops now 
in West Germany. 

The success of this particular maneuver 
is to be achieved by the sponsorship of the 
so-called Rapacki plan. This is not a Polish 
plan, and does not follow the best interests 
of the Polish people. It provides for the 
removal of-all types of nuclear arms from 
West Germany, East Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. Both national and foreign 
occupation armies would be affected. This 
would supposedly lead to the creation of a 
so-called neutral belt in central-eastern 
Europe. 

Here again we have an example of Soviet 
duplicity. With no concessions on their 
part, since they say nothing about removing 
the Red armies which help communism in 
control of this area, they want to lessen 
radically the power of the American and 
British armies in Western Germany. 

Deprived of the use of nuclear weapons 
and rocket-launching sites, the Western na- 
tions would leave parts of Russia immune 
to attack, while presenting the Soviets with 
the opportunity of ravaging all of Western 
Europe and north Africa with thermonuclear 
warheads. 

In short, the so-called Rapacki plan, which 
originally came into view as the suggestion 
of East Germany, is merely another gambit 
in the eternal chess game of Russian power 
politics which seeks to achieve complete 
mastery over all the peoples of the earth. 

These are our recommendations: 

We should remember what the Soviet ob- 
jectives are when we sit down at any Ccon- 
ference table with them. When we prepare 
to conduct serious negotiations at the sum- 
mit, we should be aware of any and all 
procedural matters which would imply 
substantive conclusions that are not evel 
mentioned. 


We recommend that the United States go : 


more deeply into the basic problems of 4 
subjugated people living in a Communist 
world. 

We should generalize less in our policy 
statements. Instead of waiting and hoping 
that something might be worked out in the 
near future, we recommend that a genuine 
attempt be made to find realistic solutions 
to specific problems. For instance, We 
should now try to work out a policy 
will be ready to meet any new crisis that 
may arise in Poland because of 
or political pressures generated in that W- 
fortunate country by the activity of te 
Soviet government or any of its agents. 

We should strive to make it clear to the 
Soviet Union that we will consider its ful 
ther and continued interference in the it 


. ternal affairs of Poland and the other satél- 


lite nations of central-eastern Europe * 
threat to the peace of the world. ; 

The overwhelming majority of the Polish 
people reject Communist ideology and fer 
vently desire to regain their ind 
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gnder @ freely elected democratic govern- 
: keep faith with them. 


STANISLAW R. J. SUCHECKY, 
Chairman. 


ment. 
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A. C. F. Ernowskr, 
THappEUS ADESKO, 





The President Supports Secretary 
Benson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUP 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the editors 
of the Hartford Courant are to be com- 
mended for backing the President in his 
courageous support of Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. Few 
men in public life have demonstrated 
greater personal courage and, for that 
matter, greater political courage, than 


Mr. Benson. 

His policies are designed to free agri- 
culture from controls which have been 
largely responsible for the surpluses 
which in turn have caused a sickness in 
the agriculture economy today. In my 
opinion, in the final analysis, the farm- 
ers who themselves know right from 
wrong should and will support Secre- 
tary Benson. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Hartford Courant: 

THE PresIpDENT SUPPORTS SECRETARY BENSON 

The President’s veto of the farm-price- 
support legislation is consistent with his 
effort to make some sense of the Nation's 
agricultural crisis. In the last quarter cen- 
tury we have spent over $22 billion to help 
the American farmer. About half of that 
was in the effort to stabilize prices and in- 
comes. Yet we have failed to check over- 
production, or to get at the roots of the real 
farm ills. Instead, with the exception of 
the last measured year, the stocks of Gov- 
ernment-held surplus have grown until they 
hit an all-time peak in February 1956. 

But it's politically popular to fertilize the 
Nation’s farms with ehecks. And Congress 
had moved. totfreeze for a year farm-price 
supports, despite a recent report showing that 
farm returns were up slightly, even in the 
Middle of the Nation’s economic troubles. 
But the effort to peg supports and acreage 
allotments at 1957 levels would have slowed 
any real effort to allow farm production to 
get into harmony with markets. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development observed 
ina recent study that prolonging price and 

© Supports as they are now used would 
be futile. It can only encourage more sur- 


With less return for the farmer, He is hi 
by high prices on what he buys. If he has 
& small farm, he often earns less in a year 

man 
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policies, the entire farm problem cannot be 
solved. 

The easy way out is to keep up the flow of 
checks; the adherence of the farm belt poli- 
ticians, Republican and Democrat, to this 
solution shows its popularity. Yet the facts 
show that the farmer, as the President noted, 
stands to gain more by less Government in- 
tervention. Farm prices right now, accord- 
ing to the economic index, are 9 percent 
higher than they were in June 1955; the 
parity ratio is 6 points higher than a year 
ago. It is a difficult course to follow, moving 
away from a solid income base * ward one 
based on a balance of production and de- 
mand. But it’s the best for the Nation. 





Nikita the Inflexible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Wall Street Journal contains an article 
by William Henry Chamberlin that needs 
to be seen, read, and remembered by the 
Members of the Congress and the Amer- 
ican public. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the article in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

NIKITA THE INFLEXIBLE 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Outwardly, Nikita Khrushchev conveys the 
impression of being a much more human 
sort of dictator than Josef Stalin. The latter 
surrounded himself with an a ere of 
gloomy inaccessibility. Many foreign diplo- 
mats left Moscow without ever seeing him at 
close range. He spoke infrequently, on big 
occasions. His few interviews, granted to 
foreign newspapermen, were stilted written 
replies to questions submitted in writing. 

Khrushchev’s public relations are operated 
on_a very different basis. He makes a prac- 
tice of turning up at cocktail parties in the 
Moscow embassy set, jokes with foreign diplo- 
mats and journalists, slaps them familiarly 
on the back. 

On one occasion he was even interviewed 
on an American television program. He is as 
garrulous as Stalin was taciturn; his recorded 
speeches, interviews, and diplomatic commu- 
nications would already fill a large-sized 
book. But behind this mask of the jolly good 
fellow there is a mind quite as closed as 
Stalin’s and a purpose just as inflexible, to 
hasten the coming of the day when, as he 
believes, communism will dominate the en- 
tire world. 

One of the most revealing exhibitions of 
Khrushchev’s thought processes is contained 
in a 9,000-word letter which he recently pub- 
lished in the British left-wing weekly, the 
New Statesman. This was the third and 
presumably final. shot in a controversy 
touched off when Lord Russell (perhaps 
better known as Bertrand Russell) used the 
New Statesman as a medium for an appeal 
to Khrushchev and President Eisenhower to 
agree on a cessation of the nuclear arms race 
and to promote their respective ideologies 
only by peaceful means. 

Khrushchev made the first reply. Then 
Secretary of State Dulles, on behalf of the 
President, sent a much shorter communica- 
tion, making the point that, while the United 
States never had sought and never would 
seek to impose its political and social institu- 
tions by force, Communist philosophy de- 
manded expansion by subversion and military 
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force. This apparently stung Khrushchev 
into a verbose attempt at a rebuttal. 


NO FLEXIBILITY 


As this letter was directed not to a con- 
vention of the Communist faithful, but to an 
overwhelmingly non-Communist British aud- 
ience, one might have expected that it would 
contain a few conciliatory statements, a few 
evidence of flexibility. Nothing of the kind. 
It was a most uncompromising assertion of 
Communist fundamentalism and in some 
cases the assertions and arguments sound as 
if they might have come from outer space, 
so far are they removed from the understand- 
ing of people living in the Western World. 

Take these two sentences about what hap- 
pened in Hungary: “The essence is that, in 
Hungary, the Horthy elements, agents of 
foreign big monopoly capital, tried to over- 
throw the people’s democratic order, to re- 
store the hated Fascist regime in the coun- 
try * * *. The conspirators provoked a re- 
bellion against the legitimate government of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, which the 
people had elected on a constitutional basis.” 

In these 2 sentences there are 6. de- 
monstrable untruths. It was not “Horthy 
elements”; it was workers and students, 
including a considerable number of Commu- 
nists, who tried to throw off the Russian yoke. 
No “foreign big monopoly” had anything to 
do with the very spontaneous uprising. 

The regime in Hungary was not a “‘people’s 
democratic order,” but the dictatorship of a 
small clique of Communists. At no time did 
the insurgents manifest any desire to “re- 
store the hated Fascist regime.” There was 
no rebellion against the “legitimate govern- 
ment”; insofar as the Communist govern- 
ment could be considered legitimate, its 
Prime Minister, Imre Nagy, had gone along 
with the demand of the insurgents for free- 
dom and a neutral status for Hungary. Nor 
had there been in Hungary, for many years, 
an election “on a constitutional basis.” 

Both in this letter and in more recent 
speeches in Hungary, Khrushchev displays 
an ability, at once breathtaking and frus- 
trating, to stand truth on its head. 


OH, WHAT RIGHT? 


“What right,” he virtuously declaimed— 
in Budapest of all cities—‘‘do the politicians 
of the United States have to enforce the way 
fo life of their country on other countries?” 
What he overlooked, but what most members 
of his Hungarian captive audience probably 
did not, is that neither now nor at any other 
time has the United States sought to impose 
its way of life on foreign peoples in Eastern 
Europe or anywhere else. 

What the United States Government has 
been demanding, in accordance with inter- 
national agreements voluntarily signed by 
Stalin at Yalta and Potsdam, is that the 
Soviet Union cease imposing its own way of 
life, as it did so bloodily in Hungary, and 
permit the peoples of Eastern Europe the 
same freedom to choose their own govern- 
ments and shape their own political institu- 
tions as the peoples of Western Europe 
already enjoy. 

Khrushchev displays the same cynicism in 
shying away from the idea of a free general 
election as the basis for unification of Ger- 
many and proposing as a substitute negotia- 
tions between the existing “two German 
states.” 

One of these states, the Federal Republic, 
possesses a government that has been freely 
elected, that is competent to represent the 
will of its citizens. But the other, the re- 
gime that rules the Soviet Zone, has no 
authority except that of Soviet bayonets. 

RELENTLESS COURSE 

During a diplomatic reception in Moscow, 
Khrushchev, somewhat in his cups, shouted 
after some retiring western diplomats: “We 
shall bury you.” In his letter to the New 
Statesman he puts the same idea more 
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soberly. After giving a very idealized picture 
of the Communist revolution in Russia he 
adds: “This is what will happen both in the 
United States and in Britain, although there 
are no Soviet Communists there, nor will 
there be. Such is the relentless course of 
historical development, and no one can halt 
it.” 





Why Suspend Only Bomb Tests? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the text 
of an editorial by David Lawrence which 
appeared in the April 11, 1958, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report, entitled 
“Why Suspend Only Bomb Tests?” 

The editorial follows: 

Wuy SusPenp ONLY Boe TEsTSs? 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Soviet Union’s proposal temporarily to 
suspend, of its own accord, the testing of 
H-bombs has been hailed by some newspa- 
pers here and abroad, and by some partisan 
politicians in Congress, as a great propa- 
ganda victory for the Communists. 

To the gullible and the craven, to the 
weak-kneed and the practical, who used to 
advocate doing business with Hitler and who 
now want to do business with Khrushchev, 
the Moscow proposal is a stroke of genius. 

But to the President*of the United States, 
who has faith in the truth, the Communist 
strategem is a gimmick and a diversionary 
tactic. To all straight-thinking people 
throughout the world, the Soviet proposal 
is a transparently phony scheme. 

For the Communists have just completed 
their own series of tests, and they know that 
the United States is about to begin a new 
series of tests. Prime Minister Macmillan 
told the House of Commons last week that 
Great Britain now has specific evidence that 
not all nuclear tests can be detected by other 
governments. The Soviet Union, indeed, re- 
jected the resolution overwhelmingly adopt- 
ed last November by the United Nations 
General Assembly calling for a supervised 
ban on nuclear tests and the ending of the 
production of nuclear weapons, with con- 
trols. Khrushchev now says he favors inter- 
national control of tests but avoids endorse- 
ment of the United Nations plan. What he 
really wants is his own kind of supervision. 

Why, incidentally, was the offer made by 
the Soviet Union to ban only the tests of 
H-bombs? Why didn’t Moscow announce a 
decision to accept proposals already made by 
Western governments to abandon completely 
the manufacture and use of nuclear weapons 
under an inspection system that would in- 
sure compliance? If testing is a crime 
against humanity, then the uSe of nuclear 
bombs hereafter would be an even worse 
tragedy for mankind. 

Throughout the 8,000-word speech of 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, there is 
only one sentence about a possible abolition 
of the use of atomic bombs, and this is 
couched in the vaguest terms as an aim or 
hope. Yet every word uttered against 
nuclear tests could be applied even more 
effectively against the production and use of 
any nuclear weapons. 

The argument of the naive in our midst 
is that the suspension of the tests will be a 
good beginning. After this—it is wishfully 
argued—may come other agreements. It is 
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a familiar refrain. It has been heard every 
year since 1945. Yet after we engage in 
talks and conferences, we find out what we 
knew before—that the Communists break 
their pledges and will not accept anything 
but the unconditional surrender of the 
Western world. Once we agree to stop test- 
ing, and the agreement is subsequently 
broken by the Soviets, then—as the cliche 
goes—we will at least know where we stand. 
To put it more realistically, Khrushchev will 
be in a position to terrorize the Western na- 
tions and tell them where they will be 
buried. 

Every one of the Soviet proposals, includ- 
ing the recent demand that American bases 
be abandoned and our troops be withdrawn 
from Western Europe, has a single military 
objective—to win domination for the Com- 
munists without firing a shot. 

There are groups—here and abroad—who 
are tired of the fight for ideals. They want 
to appease the Communists—by accepting 
the present enslavement of the captive coun- 
tries as irretrievable. 

Why do not some of these same unwitting 
apologists for the cause of the Communists 
demand the suspension ¢f a few other things 
besides the testing of H-bombs? Have they 
no interest in the fate of the Hungarian peo- 
ple and the peoples of the other captive 
countries who are being tortured every day, 
not by Soviet “tests” but by Soviet acts of 
brutality? 

Under certain conditions, we would agree 
to suspend the use of nuclear weapons 
altogether, and we have indicated this posi- 
tion frequently in the past. But the Soviet 
Union first must establish the sound condi- 
tions that wculd warrant the taking of such 
steps by the free nations of the world today. 

The Kremlin could, for example, liberate 
the peoples of Eastern Europe. It could give 
East Germany back to the German people. 
It could permit free elections in all the 
countries now held in bondage by the Mos- 
cow regime. It could by “unilateral” action 
lift the yoke of tryanny that has deprived 
hundreds of millions of people of their lib- 
erty and freedom. 

Acts like these would truly be victories 
for mankind. But they will not come as a 
result of any decision by the conscienceless 
men in the Kremlin today. They will come 
only when the aroused peoples of Eastern 
Europe and Asia take concerted action and 
overthrow the dictatorships. 

This is the truth that needs to be broad- 
cast unceasingly. For there can be no com- 
promise with evil. We must say again and 
again to all peoples everywhere that “the 
truth shall make you free.” 





Wobbly Props 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat Chronical set out below hits 
the nail on the head. It is brief and to 
the point. It is constructive. It makes 
good commonsense. Why not follow the 
suggestions in the last two sentences: 
[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 

Chronicle of April 1, 1958] 
WoBELY Props 

The President's veto of legislation freezing 

farm price supports and acreage allotments 





was expected. Any other action Would haye 
been admission that his objectives for farm 
readjustment were unsound. : 

A week ago the American Farm Bp, 
Federation, in urging a veto, said that 
ing minimum support prices “in terms of 
dollars and cents regardless of the sige ot 
surpluses, thereby attempting to prevent 
needed adjustments in those farm n 
ities which are suffering from too much gov. 
ernmental interference, is against the inter. 
ests of farmers.” 

Congressional action was touched of by 
Agriculture Secretary Benson's 
ment that price supports for manufactureq 
dairy products would be lowered April 1 from 
about 82 percent of parity to 75, the minj. 
mum permitted under the law. Benson’; 
reason was that production has been ip. 
creasing faster than consumption and that 
the Government was faced with the neces. 
sity of removing from the market increaseq 
amounts of dairy products in its support pro. 
gram. 

The National Grange urged the President 
to approve the freeze “while we are afforded 
a limited time to develop and achieve ae. 
tion” on new farm program laws. This 
aiways has been the plea when any move 
was made to lower supports. Several years 
ago Benson continued dairy supports at 9 
percent for another year to give the dairy 
industry opportunity to work out a program 
of its own. In the meantime Congress and 
the farm organizations have been unable to 
agree on farm program policies that gradu. 
ally would ease the dependence of farmers 
upon the Government. Billions of dollars 
have been invested in support programs and 
still farmers are hampered by restrictions 
while huge surpluses overhang markets and 
undermine prices and support programs, 
The farm problem instead of a 
solution has remained a perennial headache. 

If the farm program is bad it should be 
remembered that the present administration 
inherited the surpluses and allied problems, 
Fiexible price supports are supposed to move 
up or down with supply, but each time they 
are flexed downward under operation of the 
law there have been violent protests and 
demands that the President fire Benson. 

If the President had yielded to pressure 
groups, many would have been disappointed 
in him for deserting his principles. We sus- 
pect that the political wolves will be turned 


loose on Benson now, and we also believe’ 


that Benson is perfectly agreeable to sitting 
down with Congress or farm leaders in an 
attempt to work out a sound program that 
will be of lasting benefit to farmers and to 
the Nation. Maybe this is a good time 
Go just that. 





Resolution Adopted by the Detroit 


Common Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the — 


following resolutions were u 


adopted by the Detroit Common Council. — 


They are not only vitally important to 
the city of Detroit, but their enactment 
could do much to alleviate the » 
ment situation: i 
Whereas this common council on January 
28, 1958, adopted a resolution urging rept! 
of the Federal excise tax on automobiles; ad 
Whereas the city of Detroit, the automobile 
center of the world, is largely d 
on the automobile industry; and — 
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5 the unemployment situation has 
a critical state in this area: Now, 


, be it 
ested, That the Common Council of the 
of Detroit reaffirms its previous action 
and requests the repeal of the Federal 
statute imposing excise taxes on automo- 
piles; and be it further 
‘olved, That a copy of this resolution be 
ti ed to all of the United States Sena- 
tors and to the Michigan Congressmen. 
Whereas the unemployment situation in 
the Detroit area is becoming more critical, 
being now approximately 16.percent; and 
Whereas a great number of the unemployed 
have exhausted their unemployment com- 
stion and must, of necessity, seek wel- 
fare aid; and 
Whereas the number of welfare recipients 
has increased greatly during the past few 
months, this unusual load creating a large 
deficit in the welfare fund; and 
Whereas the extension of unemployment 
tion benefits would be of material 
penefit to the city of Detroit and its citizens 
and greatly improve the financial position of 
the city: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this common council hereby 
and urges the extension and in- 
crease of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to relieve the unemployment situation 
and reduce the welfare burden; and be it 


further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
gent to the President of the United States, 
the United States Senators and Michigan 


Representatives. 


Whereas this common council on January 
98, 1958, adopted a resolution presenting to 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the serious and 
critical unemployment situation existing in 
the Detroit area; and 

Whereas unemployment in this area has 
risen seriously and critically since that time, 
and it is reported that unemployment has 
increased to approximately 15 percent: Now, 
therefore, be it p 

Resolved, That this increasingly critical 
situation be again presented to the President 
@ the United States with the request that 
immediate and favorable consideration be 
given to alleviating the unemployment situ- 
ation by any and all prompt and expeditious 
methods for such relief, including the allo- 
cation of Government and defense contracts 
and public-works contracts to industries in 
this area; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Members of Congress with the 
tequest that any necessary aid be provided 
in order to relieve this critical unemploy- 
ment situation. 





Tenth Anniversary of the World Health 
Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


CONGRESSIONAL’ RECORD — APPENDIX 


United Nations, a member of the family 
of nations devoted to promotion of world 
peace and happiness through united ef- 
fort. It was my happy privilege to serve 
as one of the congressional advisers to 
the United States delegation to the 
World Health Assembly in Geneva last 
year. I was most impressed by. what 
took place at that Assembly. Repre- 
sentatives of over 80 countries of the 
world—countries with different cultural, 
economic, and political backgrounds— 
met in a friendly forum to work toward 
one objective, the attainment of the 
highest. possible level of health for all 
the peoples of the world. That is the 
stated objective of WHO. 

It was also my privilege to invite 
WHO, on behalf of the United States 
delegation, to hold its 1lth World Health 
Assembly in the United States. And I 
am happy to say that the action of the 
Congress in appropriating necessary 
funds makes it possible for the United 
States to be host to WHO on the occa- 
sion of its 10th anniversary. 

The anniversary commemoration and 
the 11th World Health Assembly will be 
held in -Minneapolis from May 26 to 
June 16. It is very fitting that this im- 
portant milestone is to receive recogni- 
tion in the country where the World 
Health Organization was born. Its con- 
stitution was drawn up by representa- 
tives of 61 nations meeting in’‘New York 
in 1947, and 2 years later the required 
number of nations ratified the constitu- 
tion, bringing WHO formally and legally 
into existence. WHO now has 87 mem- 
ber nations, one of the largest of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations; 
in fact, WHO’s membership exceeds by 
6 that of the U-N. itself. 

The meeting in Minneapolis will pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity for im- 
portant visitors from all over the world 
to see our country.. Delegates to the 
World Health Assembly will come to Min- 
nesota by way of the west coast, the east 
coast, and the Americas. En route to 
Minneapolis they will have a chance to 
observe the American way of life. The 
National Citizens Committee for the 
WHO,.a nonprofit, nongovernmental or- 
ganization, has arranged a number of 
tours for delegates after the Assembly 
adjourns, enabling them to observe vir- 
tually every facet of American life—our 
State and local governmental structures, 
our schools, health agencies, industries, 
agriculture, our recreation facilities, and 
our dams and water supplies. It will be 
perhaps the greatest opportunity this 
country has ever had to show other coun- 
tries of the world our brand of democ- 


’ racy in action. 


In 10 years, WHO has proved to be a 
truly international body promoting the 
cause of health for all mankind. The 
whole world benefits from WHO's efforts. 
Health needs are universal. Diseases ob- 
serve no boundary. They respect no cul- 


_ ture, creed, economic status, or political 


belief. Health problems must be solved 
on a global basis, through cooperative ef- 
fort. That is what WHO helps to do. 

The first World Health Assembly, held 
in 1948, set the stage for organized at- 
tacks against disease by establishing 
priorities for three chief offenders—ma- 
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laria, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. 
Programs were developed to help nations 
improve health services for mothers and 
children, to provide more sanitary en- 
vironmental conditions, and to improve 
nutrition. The list of the world’s ac- 
complishments in health, -with important 
aid and guidance of WHO, is impressive. 
Fewer mothers die in childbirth, more 
babies live through their first year and 
start their second in vigorous, robust 
health. New or improved health centers 
throughout the world are providing basic 
health services for millions of men, 
women, and children. People of all ages, 
all over the world, are learning good 
health habits, and are becoming aware 
of the necessity for clean, sanitary en- 
vironment. Through WHO, people 
throughout the world are understanding 
the need for cooperation in working to- 
ward a healthier community of healthier 
citizens. ‘ 

WHO's record in fighting disease is 
outstanding. Millions of people have 
been freed from the curse of malaria by 
WHO-assisted control and eradication 
campaigns; in fact, malaria has been 
eradicated from 9 countries and from 
large areas of 7 other countries through 
programs stimulated and coordinated 
by WHO. Under the aegis of WHO and 
the United Nations Children’s Fund— 
UNICEF—millions of people have been 
examined and vaccinated through mass 
campaigns against tuberculosis. Other 
millions have been treated in mass at- 
tacks against yaws, trachoma, leprosy, 
and other deadly and disabling diseases. 
Through WHO-assisted programs, pre- 
viously incapacitated millions are re- 
turning to work, cured of the diseases 
which had kept them from contributing 
to their country’s national production. 

Although we in the United States do 
not suffer some of the devastating ill- 
nesses which plague populations in other 
parts of the world, we nevertheless stand 
to gain from a strong and vigorous in- 
ternational health organization which 
is working to eliminate disease and raise 
the standard of living the world over. 

WHO benefits every citizen of the 
United States, in many ways. 

From an economic standpoint, we have 
a@ major stake in a-healthy world. Our 
country has billions of dollars of invest- 
ments, private and governmental, 
throughout the world. American indus- 
try has expanded in many parts of the 
world, and many Americans are living 
and working abroad. Improving the 
level of health in the countries in which 
we have investments is definitely to our 
advantage. 

The stability of our own economy de- 
pends in large measure on our trade with 
other nations. We have better markeis 
for our products where widespread dis- 
ease does not depress the national econ- 
omy. By the same token, we must pay 
more for products and materials we im- 
port if the economy of the exporting 
country is weakened by disease, ill health 
and a low standard of living. 

Improved health conditions through- 
out the world are to the personal advan- 
tage of every American traveling or 
living abroad. Poor nutrition, poor san- 
itation, and inadequate, unsafe water 
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supplies have brought distress to many 
Americans across the seas. More health- 
ful foreign travel is but one of the bene- 
fits which United States citizens reap 
from WHO's activities. 

There are still other examples of WHO 
programs which protect United States 
citizens in one way or another. One is 
the worldwide quarantine practices es- 
tablished by WHO to help assure that 
disease does not spread from one country 
to another. “Quarantine” in this sense 
does not mean “isolation” of travelers 
and merchandise, as it once did. Mod- 
ern quarantine measures include a vari- 
ety of international travel procedures 
which are designed to expedite and pro- 
tect, rather than hinder, international 
travel and commerce. 

International reporting of diseases is 
another WHO activity which benefits us. 
A worldwide communications network, 
established by WHO 10 years ago, makes 
it possible to control epidemics. Through 
this network, outbreaks of quarantinable 
diseases anywhere in the world are 
broadcast to WHO headquarters in Ge- 
neva. The news is then broadcast to 
health authorities throughout the world, 
to ships at sea, to airports, and to sea- 
ports, enabling health authorities to 
apply appropriate measures to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases. The 
importance of such medical intelligence 
becomes obvious when one realizes that 
international air travel today makes it 
possible to transplant communicable dis- 
eases from an infected to a noninfected 
area within a matter of hours. 

We were all concerned with the recent 
Asian influenza epidemic. But I doubt 
that many of us know about the role 
WHO played in saving us from another 
1918-19 disaster. 

Through its influenza study program, 
WHO keeps a constant worldwide watch 
on the appearance and spread of in- 
fluenza. Over 100 laboratories cooperate 
with two international influenza centers, 
one in London and one in Montgomery, 
Ala.—the latter operated for WHO 
by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice—to maintain this eternal vigil. 
Cooperating laboratories in Far East 
countries first affected by the epidemic 
identified the virus strains responsible 
for the outbreaks and reported the in- 
formation to the influenza centers. Thus 
it was possible to determine the type 
of vaccine to combat the causative virus 
so that the United States and other 
countries could manufacture protective 
vaccines in time to prevent a serious 
epidemic. 

WHO has a poliomyelitis program 
similar to the influenza program. Six 
outstanding laboratories, designated by 
WHO as regional poliomyelitis labora- 
tories, together with other cooperating 
laboratories throughout the world, col- 
lect, identify, and exchange strains of 
polio virus, exchange information on the 
prevalence of polio, determine the im- 
munity of populations, and constantly 
seek more effective ways of protecting 
populations of the world from this crip- 
pling disease. 

Although WHO has been primarily 
concerned with fighting diseases which 
have plagued mankind for centuries and 
in helping governments set up or im- 
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prove national and local health services, 
it has responsibilities in newer fields. 
One field in which WHO is active is the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Qur health and medical professions 
have found the new radioactive mate- 
rials to be powerful weapons in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. But 
these materials must be used correctly, 
and certain precautions must be taken 
to assure proper dosages and to protect 
workers in the plants that produce them. 
Medical and public health workers must 
be trained to meet. the demands for pro- 
tecting the public against radiation 
hazards. WHO has recognized its re- 
sponsibilities in the new field in a num- 
ber of ways. 

WHO is already working with other in- 
ternational organizations in the distribu- 
tion of radiation codes. It also is pre- 
paring to facilitate training of health 
workers to cope with problems associated 
with the use of the new radioactive ma- 
terials; recommend specifications for 
preparation of radioisotopes throughout 


the world; and stimulate and coordinate . 


research on the health aspects of radia- 
tion. Thus WHO is concerned not only 
with promoting health by fighting the 
old and known diseases, but by utilizing 
new discoveries to improve the health 
of mankind the world over. 

I think you will all agree that every 
American has a big stake in a strong and 
growing World Health Organization. 
There is no question as to the value of 
our investment in WHO. The United 
States share of WHO's current budget 
is in the vicinity of $4 million. Where 
else can we get so much in return for 
such a small investment? I would urge 
the Congress to take every opportunity 
in the future to bolster this very impor- 
tant international body. 

The value of the WHO.as a contribu- 
tion to world peace is unquestioned. The 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions are promoting world peace in many 
ways. WHO, undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful of the U. N. group, promotes the 
conditions of life which are conducive to 
peace: good health.and a better standard 
of living. And good health means more 
than mere freedom from disease. WHO 
has helped people in all corners of the 
world gain self-respect, self-reliance, and 
freedom from a life where sickness and 
ill health were considered to be the nor- 
mal state of existence. These are the 
tenets of world peace. WHO represents 
a changed concept of health—the reali- 
zation that good health is every man’s 
right and is potentially within everyone’s 
reach if we work together for it. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
Providence Evening Bulletin of April 8, 
1958. This article graphically sets forth 
many of the accomplishments of WHO 


‘over the past 10 years and pays deserved 


tribute to its record of achievement. I 
urge all my colleagues to read it. 
The article follows: 
Ten Years oF HELPING MANKIND 


The World Health Organization observed 
its 10th birthday yesterday, but the event 





April 4 
of the United Nations, having sayeq literally 
millions of lives and spared countless ‘other 
millions from the combined human and ego. 
nomic ravages of disease. ; 3 


Indeed, as much as any other single 
international — 


WHO and allied undertakiy 
coordinated through WHO are changing the 
world health situation in an i 
challenging demonstration of what man can 
do for man when he wills it. ‘i 

Although this year’s budget of $13,500.99) 
is the agency’s highest outlay to da 
& modest sum it is compared to the Price 
of only one potentially death-d 
or jet bomber—WHO already has made deep 
imroads against familiar world 
which afflict and debilitate areas containing 
about three-quarters of this earth’s 
lation. 

For instance, 10 years ago malaria 
tacked 300 million and killed 3 million 
sons annually. Now, it is estimated, malarig 
may be eradicated by 1965. Only a fey 
years ago, cholera killed 20,500 people each 
year in Egypt. It is virtually a memory 
now. In Haiti, 80 percent of the population 
was oppressed by yaws. The disease, too, has 
largely been whipped there. 

Similarly, the public-health training 
grams set up by WHO have given Sa 
peoples the beginning of a knowledge of 
itation and cut infant mortality by mor 
than half in many areas. 
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WHO also has helped to modernize and win 


acceptance for international standards for 
such things as quarantine, drugs, and health 
statistics, Now WHO is looking ahead to 
meeting the problems of radioactive poison. 
ing. 
This is a record the United States can he 
proud of, having contributed annually one 
thrid of the World Health Organizations 
funds. 

Unfortunately, WHO’s decade of -achieve- 
ment has been overlooked too often in the 
United States. If its activities are noted, the 
commient too often involves a criticism of 
this country’s share of the load. 

Yet, public health is one area where the 
community of interest should make 2 reality 
of Wendell Willkie’s fond dream of “One 
World.” Disease never has respected national 
beundaries or ideological loyalties, although 
the oceans once provided insulation of sorts. 
But with air increasing both the 
speed and volume of travel, nations such a 
the United States again become vulnerablé 
to diseases once thought eliminated, unles 
those ailments are licked around the world, 
A case in point is the frenzy of inoculation 
that seized New York City in 1947, at @ cost 
of millions of dollars, when' an air traveler 
carried a case of smallpox to that city from 
Mexico. 

The cushion of time the United States had 
to prepare for the Asian flu invasion is an- 
other product of the organization's reporting 
system and a dividend that Americans ft 
ceive for their contributions to WHO's hi- 
manitarian work. Is further reason needed 
to wish the World Health : 
times the success and longevity of its ast 
10 years of activity? ‘ 





National Jewish Board Provides a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 














HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958. 
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“the National Jewish Welfare 
to our Nation’s Capital for its 
convention. 

work of this fine organization and 
its affiliates represents a valuable serv- 
ice to our country in war and in peace. 

A brief but excellent outline of the 
flational Jewish Welfare Board’s serv- 
ice over the last 40 years was given in 
an editorial appearing in the April 15 

of the Washington Evening Star, 
which follows: 

As the National Jewish Welfare Board 
prepares to open its biennial convention 
here this week, it is appropriate to review 
the war-born organization’s 40 years of serv- 
ice to men and women in and out of mili- 
tary uniform. The board came into ex- 
istence in World War I to provide religious 
and welfare aid to Jewish men of the AEF 


come 


- jn France. From that small but important 


g the board’s program has spread 
around the world and into nonmilitary fields 
of assistance and guidance to young and 
and old. It has been @ powerful and effec- 
tive builder of good character and good citi- 
genship. 

A few years after the First World War the 
board was merged with the controlling body 
ofthe YMHAs. It now has affiliated with it 
$53 Jewish Community Centers and YM-— 
YWHAs having an aggregate membership 
of more than half a mililon men, women, and 
children. It was a founder and is still an 
active member of the United Services Organi- 
gations. which did so much to keep up the 
morale of fighting men in World War II and 
inthe Korean war and which has continued 
to bring cheer and entertainment to our 
servicemen and women in far parts of the 
globe. A special phase of the board's service 
to the Armed Forces is the recruiting of 
chaplains from among the Nation’s rabbis. 


_ And in this age of new methods of warfare, 


the board is extending its missions to cover 
DEW line radar installations in remote out- 
posts. All of these activities constitute a 
valuable contribution to the betterment 
the military services and of community life 
in general. 





Highway Safety Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all very much pleased when we read or 
that some group has taken action 

in the direction of helping to bring about 
an erement in the traffic-safety 
this regard, I was par- 

ticularly happy to learn that district 42, 
International, a group which has 

80 much to promote safety on the 
Ways of Rhode Island, has desig- 
Sunday, April 27, as Lions Safety 





oenway safety is without doubt one 
the most serious domestic problems 
faces the Nation today. We are 


‘greed that improved highways do not 
. themselves. There 


solve the problem by 


, ate Many other causes, most of them 
touching 


on the human factor and many 


Ot them of the type which can be elim- 


or reduced by an intelligent cam< 


paign of education, » 
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The Lions Clubs of Rhode Island have 
recognized this situation and are con- 
ducting a specialized highway safety 
campaign with the purpose in mind of 
doing their utmost to reduce highway 
deaths in our State. For this they de- 
serve the highest commendation and I 
personally extend to all their members 
my deep appreciation for their efforts. 
Should the results of these efforts save 
the life of only one person on the high- 
ways of Rhode Island the campaign will 
be, in my opinion, a tremendous suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I would like to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the resolution ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island complimenting 
district 42, Lions International, for its 
timely highway safety campaign. 

The resolution follows: 

ENDORSING THE SPECIALIZED RHODE ISLAND 
Highway Sarety CAMPAIGN SPONSORED BY 
District 42, Lions INTERNATIONAL 
Whereas to reach as many motorists as 

possible, with the safety message and slogan 

of district 42, Lions International, in a 

specialized Rhode Island highway safety 

campaign with the purpose in mind of do- 
ing the utmost to reduce highway deaths 
in Rhode Island, this organization has set 
aside Sunday, April 27th, 1958, which has 
been designated as Lions Safety Day; and 

Whereas their slogan, “Drive with care, for 
all lives we must spare,” selected from seve- 
ral hundred others submited by members 
of Lions Clubs throughout the State, in a 
highway safety slogan contest, was awarded 
a United States Savings bond to the writer 
thereof; and 

Whereas members of the 32 Lions Clubs 
of Rhode Island, in cooperation with his 
excellency, the Governor, the registry of 
motor vehicles, the Rhode Island State po- 
lice, and the police of the various towns and 
cities are working througii many charinels 
to make our people highway safety conscious; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the gen- 
eral assembly now compliment district 42, 
Lions International, for this timely Rhode 
Island highway safety campaign, cognizant 
of the appalling loss of life on our highways, 
in the hope that necessary and official im- 
petus will be given this program, since the 
Lions of Rhode Island is the first civic or 
service group to sponsor a highway safety 
campaign on a state-wide level; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a duly certified copy of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to district 42, Lions Inter- 
national, for this exemplary endeavor to save 
lives on our highways in this State. 





Israel’s 10th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Apri} 16, 1958 


_Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, Iam glad 
to join my fellow Americans in commem- 
orating the 10th anniversary of the coun- 
try of Israel. I salute the people of this 
little democratic country for their re- 
markable spirit and progress. Against 
tremendous odds, they have gone forth 
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in 10 years to achieve great and admira- 
ble objectives. Israel’s open doors have 
provided a place of refuge and freedom 
for many homeless thousands—survivors 
of concentration camps, the displaced of 
Europe, immigrants from north Africa, 
Asia, Jewish refugees from Arab coun- 
tries, from Hungary and other Iron Cur- 
tain countries. Already poverty strick- 
en, she has continued to receive destitute 
immigrants. Her economic problems 
have been further complicated by the 
refusal of her Arab neighbors to establish 
peaceful relations. 

In spite of these tremendous problems, 
and with a population which has almost 
tripled in 10 years, Israel’s achievements 
have been prodigious in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, education, health, 
medicine, science, and culture. 

I am sure that American friendship 
and aid have been a vital source of 
strength to the people of Israel during 
this first decade. We will continue te 
admire the courage of the Israeli people 
as they go forth into a second decade, 
still fated with hardship and hazards. 
We wish them well as they continue te 
work and strive unceasingly for a life of 
dignity and freedom, for:survival and 
ultimate peace. 





Horror Stories 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OE 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sunday, April 6, 1958, 
entitled “Horror Stories’: 

Horror STORIES 


Is it possible that any Government pro- 
gram was ever subjected to a more sustained 
barrage of misrepresentation than the mu- 
tual security program? We doubt it. 
Through half-truths, innuendo, outright 
falsehoods and other devices, American for- 
eign aid has been smeared by its Opponents 
so badly that many of the answers to the 
wild and reckless charges will never- over- 
take them. The International Cooperation 
Administration and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs have been laboring manfully 
to set the record straight, and this no 
doubt will help. But the answers must per- 
force be many times longer than the accusa- 
tions, and the program’s detractors in any 
case rush madly on ahead. 

For example, among the assorted horror 
stories are charges that (a) foreign aid re- 
places private investment “and that is why 
our foreign trade is declining”; (b).we have 
built airfields in Afghanistan where most 
travel is still by camel; (c) we have provided 
dress suits for Grecian undertakers and pub- 


‘lic baths for Egyptian camel drivers; (d) we 


have built highways to serve a Portuguese 
gambling resort, constructed an Italian vil- 
lage that no one will live in and sent 150,000 
collapsible toothpaste tubes to Cambodia. 
Well. Our foreign trade, in the time since 
overseas aid began on a large scale with the 
Marshall plan, has greatly increased. Af- 
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ghanistan needs air connections with .the 
outside world and for domestic transport— 
as do many Latin American countries with 
similar undeveloped local transport—if its 
economic status ever is to be improved. No 
civilian clothing has been furnished to 
Greece. The public baths are part of a public 
health demonstration program in Egypt 
which, of course, camel drivers and others 
are free to use. The story about the highway 
in Portugal originated with a taxi driver and 
was confirmed by a hotelkeeper, but the ICA 
records show no such project financed with 
American aid. 

The Italian village project was designed to 
improve the lot of a primitive group still 
living in caves, and there is no evidence that 
the village is not inhabited as charged. Cam- 
bodia did buy $6 worth of collapsible tooth- 
paste tubes in 1955 with its own money, but 
the United States has provided none what- 
ever. And so it goes, on and on, ad nauseum, 


There have been some mistakes, to be 
sure, but none so great as the mistake this 
country would make if it turned it back on 
the economic needs of its allies and of the 
world’s vast underdeveloped regions. Let 
such a course be pursued for half as long as 
economic aid has been provided, and the 
likely results in diminished free world secu- 
rity and in enhancement of the Communist- 
bloc position in world affairs would furnish 
a real horror story. 





A Great Snow Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is any doubt as to the reaction of the 
small farmer to the President’s veto of 
legislation which would have maintained 
price supports at 1957 levels, I think a 
recent editorial appearing in the East 
Oregonian, of Pendleton, Oreg., will 
clarify the situation. 

I highly recommend A Great Snow 
Job to my colleagues and under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the edito- 
rial, as follows: 

A Great SNow Jos 


President Eisenhower's veto of legislation 
than would have maintained price supports 
on some agricultural produce at 1957 levels is, 
according to Mr. Eisenhower, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, and others, going to be 
good for the farmer. The school of thought 
to which these people subscribe holds firmly 
to the belief that the farmer would be better 
off if he had no guarantee of a fair return 
on his investment. Subsidies are destroying 
the moral fiber of farmers, these people tell us. 
The farmer won't be a strong, upright, 100- 
percent American until he is cast adrift and 
is required to accept whatever the market 
will pay for his crops, whether or not the 
market offers sufficient return for the farmer 
to stay in business. 

The net income of farmers has been de- 
clining since 1951. The ineyitable resuit of 
this has been to drive thousands of people 
from farming to the seeking of jobs in indus- 
try. The exodus from farm to city continues 
with no foreseeable signs of a halt. 

The fuzzy-brained economists who think 
a recession is good for this Nation think it 
ts also good to reduce the numbers of people 
in agriculture. According to their thinking, 
it is good for a few million people to have 
to subsist on unemployment insurance for 
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a while and on welfare payments for a while 
longer. And it is good for the man who has 
been in farming all of his life to turn his 
back on it and look for a job in the city. 
If the job in the city isn’t there for him 
that’s still all right. 

We do not know to what extent President 
Eisenhower subscribes to this theory of 
economics. But it is evident that he ac- 
cepts a part of it. During a period of reces- 
sion he considers it unimportant to give any 
special consideration to that segment of the 
economy that produces its food and fibre, 
agriculture. He and Mr. Benson think it’s 
better to contine the process of putting the 
farmer through the wringer than to try to 
improve his economic condition. That the 
President does not prescribe the same treat- 
ment for other segments of the economy does 
not, apparently, seem strange to anybody but 
the farmer and some of his friends. 

Senators and Representatives from those 
States whose economies are based on agri- 
culture have protested what Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Benson seem determined to do to 
the farmer. They protest, it is said by 
people who have no understanding of the 
problems of the farmer, because they fear 
that they will not be reelected. These unin- 
formed people have not, as near as we know, 
at any time conceded that the protests of 
those Senators and Representatives are the 
protests of the farmers they represent. The 
farmers are protesting because their net 
income is constantly declining and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture refuses to treat the 
situation as the emergency they believe it 
to be. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s veto will not be over- 
ridden. It won’t because Secretary Benson 
has performed one of the greatest “snow 
jobs” ever turned in by a Secretary of Agri- 
culture. His pitch has been made exclu- 
sively to the consumer. He has said that he 
wants to hammer down price supports, he 
wants to “free” the farmer from Government 
bondage, so that the consumer can get food 
at lower prices and so that the taxpayer will 
have to pay less for farm subsidies. This man 
who repeatedly tells us that he does every- 
thing on the basis of principle knows very 
well that he has misrepresented the case of 
agriculture. His program has cost the tax- 
payer more annually than the farm program 
ever cost under his predecessors. It has 
worsened the economic condition of the 
farmer and retail food prices have continu- 
ously gone up. Mr. Benson knows that re- 
ducing subsidies will not reduce the price of 
food to the consumer. It will only reduce the 
income of the farmer, and he knows it. 

Mr. Eisenhower calls this courage and 
honesty. It is neither. A program that 
has been designed from the beginning to 
place the consumer in opposition to the 
farmer has not been an honest program. 
And courage is not the correct word to de- 
scribe the performance of a Cabinet member 
who disregards his responsibility to that 
segment of the economy whose welfare is 
the primary concern of his office. 

We've had more than enough of a diet of 
editorials and magazine articles written by 
men who argue that the farmer isn’t really 
being hurt, that he just thinks he is. And 
we've had enough of a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who provides support for such nonsense. 





The Late Royal C. Stout and the Stage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editoria] the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of April 3, 1958, 
which comments on the of Mr. 
Royal C. Stout, who was well known in 
the theatrical world: ae 


Mr. STOUT AND THE Srace 


Probably no other resident of Wyoming 
Valley ever gave as much time to the theater 
as Royal C. Stout, for whom the cur- 
tain was rung down as he slept, He left 
Wilkes-Barre with a stock company as 4 
young man and never thereafter left the 
stage, to which he gave more than 60 years, 

From the one-night stands of his early 
career, he rose to success on Broadway and 
in Europe and then created his own theater 
at Nuangola, where for more than 20 years 
he presented Broadway casts in summer 
stock. 

With him when he entered upon his long 
theatrical career, in which he gained yas 
knowledge and experience of all facets of the 


theater, and with him when his career ang 


his life were at an end, was his wife, Ellenor 
Kennedy, whom he married while she was 
in Wilkes-Barre as a member of her father’s 
stock company. 

It is not supposed that the tragic fire of 
January 13 which destroyed their home at 
Nuangola, that he had built with his ow 
hands, and in which he was severely burned, 
had anything to do with Mr. Stout's déath, 
He had made a remarkable recovery and on 
March 22 celebrated his 84th birthday ata 
family dinner. A severe cold which he suf- 
fered in recent days probably contributed 
greatly to his death. 5 

Those who love the theater may well pay 
tribute to one who gave a lifetime to it and 
may well mourn with his wife, whose career 
matched his. 





The Great Need for a National Coal Re. 
search and Development Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3,1958 /7 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I strong- 
ly urge the creation of a National Coal 
Research and Development Commission, 
and have introduced H. R. 11802 for this 
purpose. 

The coal industry is in a desperate 
condition both in my district and na- 
tionally. In spite ‘of increased output 
per miner per day, increased mechaniz- 
tion, and the increased size of mine 
companies generally, the coal industty 
has been suffering heavily from unem- 
ployment, low earnings, and lack of 
a synchronized, concentrated research 
‘program. 

Our annual United States coal produc 
tion has been at about the same level in 
recent years but this has been accdil- 
plished by fewer mines and less miners. 





Although the small companies are hit 


the hardest—the industry as 







a whole 
does not have enough know-how and has 






too limited funds for more 
search, development, 
improved marketing 











findings available to all. The prot 


commission is a step in this aire tion. 






Substantial unemployment in coal # 
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in Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 

gas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 

get he Rey fot hl 
ployment n 

Seal miners and other employees of 


. eal companies but also exacts a cost in 


ent insurance to the taxpay- 
ers who would like to see something done 
to help the industry help itself, the 
taxpayer and the consumer. Coordi- 
research can help an industry get 

pack on its feet. 
Coal is of great seecetanee our pres- 


it exists in coal-bearing rocks in 35 
At present rates of consumption 
the United States coal reserves are esti- 
mated to be adequate for more than 1,900 
_ In contrast, our reserves of pe- 
troleum. natural gas and uranium are 
estimated to be much less limited than 
coal. Coal is the richest and most val- 
able mineral deposit in the world, and 
we in America and Pennsylvania are 
richly blessed with this resource. 
Chemists and scientists know that, in 
addition to its fuel values, coal has great 
potentials for chemicals, minerals, plas- 
tics, roadbuilding materials, alcohols, 
gasolines, and many other byproducts. 
Not nearly enough is known about the 
origin, composition, properties and 
chemical behavior of coal, or about its 
possible new uses or improved methods of 


_ its production and marketing. 


Research on coal to date has been too 
small in scope and uncoordinated in 
and execution from an industry 
level, although the United States Bureau 
of Mines and many companies are to be 
complimented for the great progress and 
real advances in safety and methods that 
are in evidence today. Increased re- 
search and sharing of knowledge for the 
whole industry is needed. 

The proposed Commission would stim- 
ulate research by private industries and 
Government organizations, and make all 
of its hearings and findings public, 
— to all companies, large and 


The Commission would consist of a 
few members experienced in industrial- 
type research who would be appointed 
by the President. It could hire addi- 
tional research and technical staff. Al- 
though it would be an independent 
Commission, it would report to and be 
responsible to Congress. The Commis- 
sion would be for the benefit of the total 
industry and the Nation, cooperating 
with private firms, educational and re- 
Starch organizations and Government 
agencies to further the production, 
preparation, distribution, and utilization 
of coal in all aspects. , 

Qualifications for membership on the 

on’s advisory committees as- 
sure its being representative of types of 


~0al mined, of types of coal machinery, 
— railroads, management and la- 


» Consumers, distributors, and re- 
Search organizations. Provisions are 
Such as to preclude stacking the com- 
Mittee with special interest from one 
or interlocking companies. 

Tam particularly glad that the Com- 
8 findings are to be open to the 
and to help provide op- 
independent and small 
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Thé proposed research program of the 
Commission is worthwhile. It provides 
for investigation and reports about: 
First, improvement and expansion of 
present uses for coal; second, new and 
more effective uses; third, reduction in 
cost and. distribution; and fourth, em- 
phasis on development of particular 
value to small producers. 

Clearly more research and better re- 
search, the results of which will be 
available throughout the industry, is the 
great need of the coal industry today. 
The proposed Commission is a real start 
toward stimulating and greatly expand- 
ing this kind of research for the greater 
benefit to mankind and our depressed 
areas in the coal-producing areas of the 
United States, particularly. 





Cancer Cure? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dence that human cancer may represent 
a virus infection which can eventually 
be defeated by the right vaccine was 
recently given in Philadelphia before 
the American Association of Cancer Re- 
seareh by Dr. Sergio DeCarvalho, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. DeCarvalho is the 
director of caneer research of the Rand 
Development Corp., of Cleveland, of 
which J. H. Rand, of Cleveland, is 
president. 

The Rand Development Corp. has 
done much research into the causes of 
cancer, and this recent pronouncement 
by Dr. DeCarvalho could well be a start 
in the right direction in the battle 
against this virulent killer of mankind. 

An interesting and appropriate edi- 
totial appeared recently in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, which I thought 
would be of interest to my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 

Has a SrTrart BEEN MaDE AGAINST CANCER? 

One of the most interesting stories of the 
recent past for many readers, we suspect, 
was the cancer agent discovery of a Cleve- 
land doctor reported yesterday by the Plain 
Dealer's, Josephine Robertson. 

In Philadelphia for a meeting of the 
American Association of Cancer Research, 
she outlined the breathtaking research by 
Dr. Sergio DeCarvalho and others for the 
Rand Development Corp., of Cleveland. 
That research indicates that these cancer 
agents or viruses had been isolated from 
various types of human cancer, the first re- 
port that this had ‘been done. : Z 

The great interest displayed in Dr. De- 
Carvalho’s account at the meeting showed 
that the medical and research experts pres- 
ent felt that the work done here may be a 

breakthrough, ‘a possible road down 
which new discoveries leading to cancer vac- 
cines may be beckoning. 

As far as laymen can tell, we may begin 
to hope that cancer research is approaching 
the same point where polio investigation was 
when Cleveland’s Dr. Robbins and Dr. Enders 
of Harvard made their virus breakthrough, 
which was followed by the Salk vaccine. 
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But we must caution ourselves not to be 
overoptimistic; there is much work to be 
done, very costly work, and there will be 
many persons still dying of cancer until it is 
completed, and beyond. 

On the subject of the costly work to be 
dene, it’s worth pondering that the Rand lab, 
a private and commercial organization, has 
spent more than $250,000 for its investiga- 
tions. Its generous publication of Dr. De- 
Carvalho’s findings—for which it deserves a 
deep bow—means that someone else, check- 
ing, seeking, and finding, may capitalize later 
on a vaccine discovery. 

The Rand Development Corp. has had its 
request for a grant for cancer research be- 
fore the National Institutes of Health, with- 
out action, That request should be given 
fullest consideration. The fact that the 
Cleveland laboratory is a private research 
agency certainly should not be held against 
it, and its current discovery should speak 
loudly in its behalf. 

Hope for cancer vaccine is certainly 
brightening, but it needs to be repeated con- 
stantly, during Cancer Week and every week, 
that medical science now can do a great deal 
in preventing much suffering and saving 
many lives through early discovery of can- 
cer—through regular trips to physicians and 
an immediate visit in the event there is any 
reason for suspicion of the disease. 

Certainly it is folly for anyone in the 
early stages of the insidious killer to wait 
for vaccine cure, when present techniques 
may save him. 





Gréex to Us, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herewith an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of April 15, 
1958, regarding Mr. Truman’s testimony 
before our Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee: 





GREEK TO Us, Too 


Mr. Truman was in good and engaging 
form when he appeared before a House Bank- 
ing Subcommittee to diagnose the recession 
and prescribe its cure, 

The Truman cure consists of two things: 
(1) A $5 billion tax cut for low and middle 
income families, and (2) a big boost in pub- 
lic spending. If this is a formula for more 
inflation, the former President is quite will- 
ing to let someone else make the best of it. 
Inflation “somewhere down the road in the 
future” doesn’t worry him. 

When a subcommittee member asked 
whether Mr. Truman's public works program 
might not mean a cut in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, the reply was that such 
matters “are Greek to me.” Mr. Truman is 
willing to take rag money, hard money or 
any other kind of money, and he recalled 
the sad case of an unidentified Senator who 
went crazy trying to analyze the dollar. Ob- 
viously, the former President does not intend 
to follow in the footsetps of this Senator. He 
is not going to worry himself into a strait- 
jacket. 

Fortunately for Mr. Truman, he can get 
away with this. He doesn't have to bother 
about details such as inflation, nor assume 
any responsibility for what may happen. Un- 
fortunately, the men who must make the 
decision must also be ready to take responsi- 
bility for it. They cannot breezily say, as 
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does Mr. Truman, that talk about inflation 
growing out of his recommendations is “non- 
sense”—that to worry about this requires a 
defeatist choice between inflation and reces- 
sion. 

The wise choice lies somewhere in between. 
The tax cut and the spending urged by Mr. 
Truman might cure the recession. But they 
probably would also set in motion another 
inflationary spiral which would cut even 
deeper into the already depreciated purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. If this prospect does 
not worry Mr. Truman, it does worry many 
millions of his fellow citizens who must live 
on fixed incomes or who, for other reasons, 
cannot keep pace with a booming inflation. 
They have a right to expect that the Goyern- 
ment will take at least one more careful look 
at the economic picture before embracing Mr. 
Truman's spend-more-and-tax-less philoso- 


phy. 





Toward the Summit: Allies Whittle 
Dulles’ Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I Wish to include 
the text of an article by Chalmers M. 
Roberts which appeared in the April 15, 
1958, issue of the Washington Post en- 
titled ““Toward the Summit”: 

Nothing demonstrates better than the cur- 
rent allied discussions in Paris how Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles is slowly 
being pushed toward the summit conference 
table. President Eisenhower will be the 
chief American figure at the summit, of 
course. But it is Dulles who dominates 
American policy. 

-The point today is that Dulles is losing 
his grip on allied policy. And the allies are 
whittling away at Dulles’ own firm position 
while Nikita Khrushchev stands almost im- 
mobile. 

Of course, it may turn out in the end that 
all these months of presummit jockeying 
amounted to little. Dulles, however, con- 
tends that in dealing with the Russians the 
West must fight for every word and comma 
from the phrasing of the agenda on down. 
The record generally supports him on that 
score, too. 

But. what is happening now is this: all 
the western statesmen, from the President 
and Dulles to the lowest ranking NATO For- 
eign Minister, are resigned to an East-West 


summit meeting. Why? Because they think-. 


the world public wants the statesmen to 
meet in hopes of reaching some accord which 
would lessen or end the arms race and pre- 
vent a nuclear Armageddon. é 

That view has been plugged to a “fare 
thee well” by the Kremlin. And Khrushchev 
apparently figures that, if he just sits tight, 
the allies will wear down the American Sec- 
retary of State and force him to accept 
Soviet terms, or a compromise close to those 
terms, for the meeting. 

In his Moscow speech on returning from 
Hungary last Friday, Khrushchev told some 
15,000 Russians that “we must neither hurry 
nor must we intimidate ourselves, for this is 
possibly what they (the West) are counting 
on.” And “if we show persistence,” the 
“people will continue to press increasingly 
on their governments.” 

Then, in what was a rambling, disjointed 
speech, Khrushchev gave a clue as to why 


/ 
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he wants a meeting. He said Russia did not 
want war, adding: 

“Why should we wage war? To wage war 
means to kill. people, you understand, so 
why? What can we gain by it? Ruin, be- 
cause we shall destroy and kill—and in our 
counffy they will destroy and kill. We have 
now other means to fight the class enemy, 
my dears. And in this, victory to us is in- 
sured. To raise our economy, to raise labor 
productivity, to produce more per human 
being, so that soon, gentlemen, you under- 
stand, the time will come, you, Americans, 
and we shall, as the saying goes, give them 
good old Russian hell.” 

Then he went on to promise the Musco- 
vites that Russia will soon pass America in 
economic output and “we will then see who 
eats the most and who has most clothes.” 
Khrushchev ridiculed the West for trying 
“to frighten people” with the words “Com- 
munists” and “communism” and by point- 
ing to the Soviet Union. Swept up by his 
own oratory, perhaps by his newly enhanced 
power, he concluded this way: 

“When the time comes, my dears, we will 
throw open the doors, come all of you, and 
they will then understand that this is com- 
munism, that this is Soviet rule. ‘What 
asses we have been,’ they will think, ‘that 
we did not know this sooner.’ And this is 
just what we want. And this is exactly what 
we want.” 

Thus it appears that the summit meeting 
is looked upon in Moscow as a means of 
lowering world tensions and thus making less 
hazardous the accident of war. Maybe 
Khrushchev wants only the summit’s ines- 
capable atmospherics of peace; maybe he 
wants a meaningful arms limitation agree- 
ment. Only a summit meeting will tell for 
he will not bargain at a lower level, especial- 
ly not with Dulles. 

But one should look at all the other things 
Khrushchev has been talking about in the 
economic field, such as the remarks cited 
here, to see why he wants a summit, which- 
ever kind it is. He is talking frankly and 


publicly about the meaning of nuclear war, 


to Russia. And, as the alternative if there 
is peace, he is promising far, far more to 
the Soviet consumer than did Georgi Malen- 
kov, the so-called Soviet liberal who wanted 
to do more for the Russian public only to 
be purged from the Kremlin. 

Khrushchev has even begun to talk a bit 
at home about the Soviet version of foreign 
aid despite reports of grumbling over ship- 
ment abroad of things needed at home. 
Speaking of Hungary last week, he said that 
Russia must “render assistance to our broth- 
erly Socialist Republics” so that the Commu- 
nist camp will be stronger. “Then our af- 
fairs will be even more stable,” he concluded. 

In the face of all this sort of talk it is not 
surprising that many in the West want the 
summit and are impatient at what they con- 
sider Dulles’ haggling over preparatory work. 
And so in the latest western answer, fash- 
ioned yesterday in Paris, Dulles is impelled 
a step closer to the East-West dialogue. 





Let’s Save the Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Army authorities have now made it clear 
that they intend to abolish at least’6 of 
the 27 National Guard divisions in-the 
United States, as a so-called economy 
move. 






April - 

When we consider the fact that these 
divisions render a great and con 
service to their communities and the, 
States, while standing ready to defend 
our country at only a fraction of the cost 
of a regular division, it is hard to 
stand the economy in this propogaj, 

Personally, I hope the President wij 
carefully review this decision in the ligt 
of State and community needs ang 
wishes, as well as from a defense stang. 
point. When he does—and if he dogs 
I feel certain he will change the signals 
on this new move for economy, 

In Oklahoma, the people are 
strongly in support of our State's famous 
45th Division, and nothing would dp 
more to destroy Oklahoma's faith in the 
military judgment of Washington than 
the abolition of this great fighting unit, 

Some of the reasons for this Okla. 
homa attitude are summed up in the As. 
sociated Press article which follows, as 
it appeared in the Tulsa Daily World 
of April 13, 1958: 

FoORTY-FIFTH, FIGHTING For Lire, Has 
ILLUSTRIOUS History 

For the first time in its long and color. 
ful history, Oklahoma’s National Guard, 4 
veteran of five wars, is fighting for peace. 
time survival. 

The Army plans to abolish 6 National 
Guard divisions. Because of low enlistment, 
it’s feared the 45th Division will be one of 
them. : 

The number of men now wearing the famed 
Thanderbird patch is only a little more 
than 7,000. The division is authorized more 
than twice that many. These part-time sol- 
diers train with 114 National Guard units at 
armories in 78 cities in the State, and for 
that training the Federal Government signs 
@ payroll of $3,800,000 annually, according to 
the State Adjutant General, Roy W. Kenny. 
FORMED IN 1895 


The original Oklahoma National Guards 
were likewise few in number and they organ- 
ized for self-protection. After the talk of 
a territorial legislative assembly in 1895, 
groups of militiamen, volunteers, and In- 
dian scouts banded together against law- 
less white men and warlike Indians. The 
Territory supplied a troop of Rough Riders 
and four infantry companies for the Span- 
ish-American War. These veteranss returned 
to organize the First Infantry Regiment, 
Oklahoma National Guard. 

When the Mexican war broke out, the 
President ordered the guard into Federal 
service in 1916. After that war, the guards 
were home less than a month before they 
again were called, this time to fight in World 
War I. 

Following the armistice, Oklahoma won au 
thorization of two infantry regiments. The 
National Defense Act of 1920 authorized thé 
formation of the 45th Infantry Division for 
the area covered by Oklahoma, Colorado, New. 
Mexico, and Arizona. 


AMONG THE GREATEST 


For 20 years the organization grew, the 
Guards attending weekly armory drilis‘and 
annual summer encampment. 1 : 
ly they were called to duty at time of dis 
asters. cia) 

On August 31, 1940, the 45th was a 
into active duty for 12 months, but ; 
long it was plain the division was slated to 
take part in the second great world war. +B 
division trained intensively for 3 years D& 
fore embarking for north Africa in Ria 
1943. 

‘The European campaigns of the Tau 
bird Division went down in America’s 
tary history among the greatest. The: 
sions of Sicily, Italy, with its bloody 4 
beachhead, southern France and 
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"ne Rhineland took the 45th through 511 


combat. 
ee the 45th’s performance in these 
s that led George S. Patton, the 
plood-and-guts general, to say of the 
: “Born at sea, baptized in blood, 
your fame shall never die. Your division is 
one of the best if not the best division in 
the history of American arms.” 

The late Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McClain was 
active in reactivating the division after 
World War II. In the summer of 1950, the 
division was alerted again, along with four 
other National Guard divisions. After train- 
ing at Camp Polk, La., the division shipped 
to Japan in March 1951 and made its first 
foreign peaceful landing on the northern- 
most island of Hokkaido, surrounded on 
three sides by Soviet territory. Throughout 
the spring and summer, the Thunderbirds 
trained and late in November the division 
was ordered to Korea, where again they en- 

in combat. 

Commander of the division during the Ko- 
rean hostilities was Maj. Gen. James C. 
Siyron, a West Point graduate, now retired 
and engaged in the cotton business at Hobart. 
The present commander is Maj. Gen. Hal L. 
Muldrow, a Norman insurance man. 

The assistant division commander, Brig. 
Gen. Frederick A. Daugherty, is a district 
judge at Oklahoma City. 





Politics and the Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herewith an article by David Law- 
rence appearing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of April 15, 1958: 

PoLITICSs AND THE ON—REVIVAL OF 

Democrats’ TACTICS OF THIRTIES SEEN IN 

TAKING OF TRUMAN TESTIMONY 


The Democrats apparently have decided 
to make political capital out of the recession. 
They are putting on hearings which are 
more concerned with making political prop- 
aganda than with helping to put America's 
economic house in order. 

The spectacle of taking testimony from 
Harry Truman, whose administration has 
been accused of gross indifference to unem- 
ployment in the 1949 recession, is a kind of 
Political circus which awakens memories of 


Similar tactics in the 1930's. 


For the people of the United States are 
again paying the penalty today of a divided 
government. With the Democrats in control 
of the House from December 1930 through 
February 1933, the political warfare against 
the Republican President in the White 
House grew so intense that the latter once 
Temarked it was tragic to find his opponents 
Preferring to play politics with human 


For almost 4 years now the Democratic 
Party has had the major responsibility in 
» while the White House has been 
ecupied by a Republican President. When 
recessions come and national unity is so es- 
Sential to economic recovery, why is it so im- 
portant for the partisans to play politics? 
Thus President Eisenhower has just 
Pleaded with Congress to pass legislation, 
Which he recommended on March 25 of this 
Year, to provide a temporary continuation of 
Unemployment compensation benefits for 
who have exhausted their benefits 
under State and Federal laws. The President 
Geclared on Sunday: 
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“T said at the same time that prompt ac- 
tion was necessary to give these workers and 
their families a greater measure of security. 
This is not a matter of statistics or economic 
theory. It concerns people—human beings— 
who need, and should have, the assistance 
of their Government. 

“I hope that the Members of the Congress 
will move as swiftly as possible on this vital 
problem when they return to Washington. 
All of us in Government have a special re- 
sponsibility to act to alleviate the hardships 
which are being suffered, through no fault 
of their own, by these workers and their 
families.” 

But what is Congress doing? It started 
out this week with a show in which former 
President Truman was invited to air his 
political views. Mr. Truman has been mak- 
ing sarcastic comments about President 
Eisenhower, one of which was that if he 
were President: “I would be doing some- 
thing. I wouldn’t be sitting still or playing 
golf.” 

To this, Meade Alcorn, Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, replied, as follows: 

“In 1949, a serious economic recession be- 
gan in the spring and unemployment grew 
through the summer and into the winter. 
President Truman and the Nation were told 
in November that unemployment in the pre- 
vious month had mounted to 3,823,000 or 6.1 
percent of the smaller working force of that 
time. 

“On November 26, President Truman left 
Washington for Key West, Fla., where he 
spent 24 days. He returned to Washington 
on December 21-and 2 days later left on a 
holiday trip of a week to Independence, Mo. 


“The recession meanwhile deepened 
through the winter and into 1950. A peak 
was reached in February when 4,828,000 or 
7.8 percent of the working force was out of 
work—slightiy more than the 7.7 percent 
who were unemployed in March 1958. 


“That figure was announced in the first 
part of March 1950. On March 13, Presi- 
dent Truman again left Washington for Key 
West where he spent 29 days. The-latter trip 
was taken shortly after Mr. Truman said in 
an interview that up to 5 million unemployed 
was ‘supportable’ and it was ‘healthy for 
the economic body’ if job-seeking went on at 
all times.” 

The Federal Reserve Board has just an- 
nounced that industrial production in March 
of this year was 28 percent above the 1947— 
49 average. This was during the Truman 
recession. 


Mr. Truman was asked at the hearing here 
this week by Representative HENry O. TALLE, 
of Iowa, Republican, if he said in an inter- 
view in the New York Times in 1950 that 
unemployment of 3 million to 5 million per- 
sons would not be too bad a thing. The 
former President denied that he said it, 
whereupon Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, who had obtained the interview, issued 
a statement saying that Mr. Truman pro- 
posed the interview to him and that the 
manuscript was submitted to the White 
House and was returned to the Times in the 
form in which it was printed. Mr. Krock also 
says that in the press conference at the White 
House the next day, Mr. Truman was asked 
if the interview was authorized in the form 
in which it appeared, and he answered: “It 
was.” 

Meade Alcorn says the former President 
Possesses “a rather convenient memory of 
events in his administration.” 

That’s what is going on in Washington in 
time of recession—the partisan clamor is 
just as it was in the 1930’s when the Govern- 
ment was divided between two political 
parties. It deepened the depression and pre- 
vented recovery in America even- though a 
worldwide recovery movement was underway 
in 1932. 
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Keep Our Shirts On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Philip W. Porter, the distinguished 
columnist of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
recently submitted an excellent article to 
his readers. I should like io call it to the 
attention of my colleagues, for I believe 
it is most timely. The article follows: 

PuBLICIsts SHOULD GENERATE LESS FEVER 

ABOUT CURRENT RECESSION 


(By Philip W. Porter) 


I wish it were possible for publicists of all 
sorts, particularly politicians and journalists, 
to discuss the current recession coolly with- 
out that twitchy, nervous attitude, as if 
some doom were impending. 

For a long while, we had the same sort 
of semihysteria when discussing the state 
of the world, particularly Russia. Still do, 
to some extent, but lately commonsense has 
broken out in many places and more and 
more people have come to believe that Russia 
is not sitting there just itching to invade 
Western Europe, or idiotic enough to fire 
atomic rockets over here. 

Matter of fact, if you read the inside as 
well as the first pages, you know that there 
is quite a bit of tourist travel from here and 
from Western Europe into Russia; that ex- 
change of scientific and cultural information 
is going on now and likely to increase; that 
the Russian Embassy over here is going out 
of its way to be more relaxed and outwardly 
friendly toward just plain tourists as well as 
newsmen. Such cordiality may be phony, 
but it’s better than the complete hostility 
and suspicion which existed for so long. 

But to get back to our recession—because 
we were in a boom period for so long, with 
all of its minor insanities, and everyone is 
not gainfully employed today, racking up 
scads of overtime, the recession is the big 
news of the moment. It seems bigger to us 
around here, too, because we’re in the auto- 
steel belt. 





DOWN TO EARTH? 


But really now, can’t we come down to 
earth? There are places around the country 
which had a slump in certain industries— 
had it bad—for several years, but the world 
didn’t come to an end. Textiles, for in- 
stance, and anthracite coal. A score of cities 
in New England have had widespread unem- 
ployment for several years because both wool 
and cotton factories were not producing or 
selling as much as they used to; new syn- 
thetic fabrics, the fact that men wore more 
sport garments and fewer vests, changes in 
styles, etc., fouled them up. And the an- 
thracite coal mines by Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia have been in bad shape, too; 
the use of gas and oil for home heating crip- 
pled that industry. Lumber has been in 
trouble the past year, also. 

This slump today is primarily an auto 
recession. Because the auto industry is so 
big, and so closely affects other industries 
which supply it, the effects have spread to 
steel, glass, rubber, and so forth. But there 
are quite a few areas completely unaffected, 
and countrywide, the unemployment total is 
nothing fearsome. When people not used 
to statistics see totals mounting each month, 
they may start to worry, but in normal 
times there are about 3 million unemployed 
at this time of year. Actually, the newly 
unemployed are only about 2% million out 
of 65 million. Almost all are drawing com- 
pensation from State governments. 
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Such funds are supposed to be heavily 
drawn on in times like these, Otherwise, 
why build these cushions up? The weekly 
checks are not any more than enough to pay 
for food and shelter, but since when is a 
jobless man expected to live as well as he 
did when he was working? And was there 
ever a time when there was not fluctuation 
in business and some thousands, or even 
hundreds of thousands, were not looking for 
new work, or out of work between jobs? 


CASH ON HAND 


There are plenty of folks with cash in the 
bank and in the pocket today. They’re 
spending some—such seeming luxuries as 
the home and flower show, the advance Met 
Opera sales, and various boat and sports- 
men shows all over the country have done 
well—but they’re just not buying autos just 
now. And they’re not going to respond to 
fatuous appeals to buy for the good of the 
country; people buy only when they need 
something or think they do. 

The auto industry is oversold just now 
for several reasons—too high prices, too big 
cars, too soft credit. The high prices re- 
sulted from inflated wages, but the other 
two reasons can be blamed only on bum 
judgment. When common sense returns 
autos will sell again. The legitimate re- 
placement market alone is tremendous—I 
don’t mean the keep-up-with-the-Joneses 
replacement. 

If we'll just-keep our shirts on, and not 
act like nervous mothers with their first 
cases of chickenpox, we'll come through all 
right. 





One-Man Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, recent events make it more and 
more obvious that on the word of one 
man alone may hinge peace in the entire 
world. I believe it has been a matter 
of dismay to most of us that Russia has 
returned to one-man dictatorship. 

In this connection, I believe my col- 
leagues will be interested in an editorial 
by Mr. Gene Kemper, editor of the Al- 
liance Times-Herald, published at Al- 
liance, Nebr. The editorial seems to out- 
line the situation quite appropriately. 
Gene Kemper thinks straight and his 
views well represent the thinking in the 
Midwest: 

OnE-Man RULE AGAIN 

After a brief interval, Russia seems to have 
returned to one-man power under Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

The abrupt elevation of Khrushchev to 
supreme power as Soviet Premier has. come 
as something of a surprise to the world out- 
side the Red orbit. It came as a surprise 
in part because Khrushchev as Communist 
Party chief denounced the “personal cult” 
and was the leader in seeking to erase the 
worship of Stalin after his death. Now, it 
seems, the Kremlin will return to the same 
sort of one-man domination it had under 
Josef Stalin. 

Despite the surprise, the shift which moved 
Bulganin out of the premiership, has been 
developing for several months. As Khrush- 
chev pushed Bulganin more and more into 


the background, there was a strong suspicion’ 
that a change was in the making. Most of 
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the observers, however, didn’t expect it to 
come quite as completely as it did. 

It will take time to determine just what 
policy changes the new Khrushchev govern- 
ment has in the . Almost certainly 
it will not make the Kremlin any more rea- 
sonable or any more willing to ease its ag- 
gressive policies a bit. It will not be sur- 
prising if it does mean the launching of a 
new era of stern and tough Communist pres- 
sures at every possible point. Khrushchev 
will seek to equal or surpass the Stalin 
achievements with some of his own. That 
could mean more severe trials for the free 
nations. 

The faint hope which awakened at Sta- 
lin’s death, that Russia might assume a 
more peaceful role in the world, will be ex- 
tinguished by the newest move. In its place 
comes new apprehension, 





Great Decisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I wish to include 
the text of a letter and enclosure, dated 
April 7, 1958, which I received from the 
managing editor of the Detroit Free 
Press. This letter and enclosure con- 
cerns a foreign policy education program 
the Detroit Free Press has been par- 
ticipating in known as Great Decisions. 

Tue Derrorr Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich., April 7, 1958. 
Representative ALVIN BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE BENTLEY: The De- 
troit Free Press took part this winter in a 
foreign-policy education program known as 
Great Decisions. It is sponsored nationally 
by the Foreign Policy Association, of New 
York, and has the approval of President 
Eisenhower and leaders of both parties. 

You may be interested in what the Detroit 
program showed about the foreign policy 
views of a cross section of your constituents. 

The Free Press devoted a full page every 
Sunday to impartial background articles on 
1 of 6 major foreign-policy topics. Readers 
were encouraged to get together informally, 
study the material and discuss the issues. 

Printed with the background information 
was an opinion ballot, which readers were 
invited to fill out and mail in to us. 

The response ran from 100 to 225 ballots 
a week. They came from a wide range— 
Supreme Court Justices to laid-off factory 
workers, pensioners and college students, 
men, and women, Republicans, Democrats, 
and independents. 

-While the sample was small, it was spon- 
taneous. No special interest groups were 
involved. Anybody who wished could pick 
up his pencil and mark down his views. 

Besides our readers, from 50 to 70 per- 
sons met in weekly discussion groups. They 
also filled out opinion ballots prepared by 
the Foreign Policy Association. 

Attached for your information is a sum- 
mary of the highlights of the opinion bal- 


Sincerely yours, 
Frank ANGELO, 


Managing Editor, 





SuMMARY or OPINION BALLoT— 
ON FOREIGN AID 


Favor administration’s $3.9 billion sa 


19 percent. (Among Republican readers, 
0 a approved; among Democrats, 83 per. 
cent. si 

Wish foreign aid reduced, 31 
(Republicans, 34 percent; Democrats, 98 per. 
cent.) 

Wish foreign aid ended entirely, 50 per. 
cent. (Republicans, 52 percent; Democrats, 
39 percent.) ; 

Of those who favor some foreign aid, 43 
percent want more economic help; only 10 
percent urged more military assistance, 

ON TARIFFS 

Favor higher tariffs, 43 percent. (Repub. 
licans, 48 percent; Democrats, 37 percent.) 

Favor lower tariffs, 33 percent. (Republi. 
cans, 24 percent; Democrats, 44 percent.) 

Pavor extension of Reciprocal Trades 
for 5 years, 29 percent; for 3 years, 1§ per. 
cent; for 1 year, 45 percent; not at all, 4 
percent. 

ON RED CHINA 

Favor complete trade embargo, 58 percent, 
(Republicans, 76 percent; Democrats, 34 per- 
cent.) 

Favor limited (nonstrategic) trade, 29 
percent. 

Favor as much trade as possible, 17 per. 
cent. 

Favor all possible help to Formosa short of 
war, 48 percent. 

Favor recognition of Red China, ignoring 
Formosa, 21 percent. 

Favor recognition of Reds on mainland 
and Nationalists on Formosa, 28 percent, 

ON THE UNITED NATIONS 

Keep Red China out, 70 percent. 

Abandon U.N., 35 percent. (Republicans, 
51 percent; Democrats, 25 percent.) ~ 

Strengthen U. N., 66 percent. (Republi- 
can, 42 percent; Democrats, 71 percent.) 

Favor U. N. armed peace force, 61 percent. 

ON THE MIDDLE EAST . 

Support Eisenhower doctrine, 18 percent. 

Urge pro-Arab policies, 32 percent. 

Urge pro-Israel policies, 32 percent. 

Favor U. N. guarantee of Arab-Israel bor- 
der settlement, 75 percent. 


Favor U. N. development agency 
in Middle East, 48 percent. i 
ON AFRICA 


Use United States influence with Britian 
and France to speed independence of Afri- 
can nations, 77 percent. 

Support British and French colonial poll- 
cies, 3 percent. 

Support native anticolonial movements, 7 

mt. 

Grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska a8 
an example, 71 percent. 

ON WESTERN EUROPE 

Encourage development of European com- 
mon market, 92 percent. 








Retirement of Lt. Gen. James H. Gavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA a 
.IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, April16,1958 






Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Mi 
31, 1958, on the retirement on that da 


of Lt. Gen. James-H, Gavin, wartime — 
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nder of the famous 82d Airborne 
“pivision and, for the past 2 years, Army 
Chief of Research and Development: 
GENERAL GAVIN RETIRES 
Wilkes-Barre today joins the Nation in a 
to Lt. Gen. James H. (Slim Jim) Gavin 
on the occasion of his retirement from the 
y. The 82d Airborne Division passed in 
review before its wartime commander at Fort 
Bragg to honor him on this occasion. For 
the past 2 years, General Gavin has been 
army Chief of Research and Development. 
General Gavin made all four combat jumps 
with the 82d during the war, being the Ist 
man out the door and setting for his men 
a stirring example in courage and fidelity to 
duty. It is easier to understand why America 
triumphed over Hitler’s formidable military 
machine when the careers of officers like 
General Gavin are reviewed. 

Of him, it can be truly written: 

Well done. 





President and Tariff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
March 30, 1958] 


PRESIDENT AND TARIFF 


Speaking before a trade policy conference 
Thursday, Mr. Eisenhower gave perhaps his 
most comprehensive plea for the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

The administration’s proposal, facing a 
battle in Congress, would extend the 1934 
act for another 5 years. It would permit 
the President during this period to make 
further tariff cuts of up to 25 percent in 
exchange for concessions from other coun- 
tries, and would enlarge his authority to 
Taise the rates where imports are hurting 





domestic industries. 


Because of the recession and increasing 
imports, opposition to the reciprocal trade 
program is probably stronger now than at 
any time in the act’s history. Even as the 
President spoke, a protectionist group held a 
rally in another Washington hotel and 
charged that small-business men and their 
workers are being robbed of a living by cheap 
imports that are assessed low tariffs or none 
atall. There are few congressional districts 
in which at least one industry, however 
small, is not pressing for protection. 

The general good of the country, both eco- 
nomically and politically, justifies the exten- 
sion proposed by the administration. 

Protectionists claim that 338,000 employees 


have lost their Jobs because of competition 


from imports. The President replied with an 
estimate that 414 million men and women 
in this country owe their jobs to our export 
ttade and would lose them if foreigners 
could not earn dollars by selling goods to 
Us. Although some unions, such as the 
flint glass workers, are crying for protection, 
O as @ whole is behind the Presi- 
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Some vital industries such as precision in- 
struments are threatened by foreign com- 
petition. But vastly greater defense indus- 
tries such as steel, automobiles, and aircraft, 
thrive on their exports. In fact the Presi- 
dent has received a good deal of advice in 
favor of low tariffs from a leading steel man, 
Clarence Randall, of Chicago. 

In cases of proved injury, such as the clock 
and watch industry, the President has raised 
the tariff as high as the present law will 
permit—to 50 percent above the rate of 
1945. Under the proposed extension, he 
could raise it further to 50 percent above 
the rate of 1934—or as high as under the 
arch-protectionist Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. 

The Democrats launched the reciprocal 
trade program in 1934 as one means of get- 
ting us out of the depression. How effective 
it might have been is hard to tell, for the war 
boom was soon on; and in the last 12 years 
prosperity has minimized the importance of 
the tariff as a protective measure. It is 
interesting to note, however, that while the 
Trade Agreements Act was enacted to fight a 
depression, it is now being attacked as bad 
medicine in a recession. 

In his recent speech to a group of Republi- 
can women, the President asked, “If we do 
not buy from [foreign nations] and pay them 
in dollars, where will they get the dollars to 
buy our goods?” The implication is that 
if the trade act is extended, Mr. Eisenhower 
will not persist in his demands for foreign 
aid. j 

In the President will pledge himself and 
his party to a massive reduction in foreign 
aid in return for the extension of his tariff 
powers, much of the opposition to his 
program will evaporate. 





Nuclear Test Ban Hysteria 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday; April 3, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in sharp 
contrast to the rather hysterical editor- 
ials appearing in some Eastern United 
States newspapers regarding the Soviet’s 
current shell game on nuclear tests, 
western United States newspapers are 
assessing it as the intellectual embezzle- 
ment it actually amounts to. 

The old shell game, of course, was a 
city slicker’s trick to part the yokel from 
his cash: Three shells were manipu- 
lated on a table, with a pea supposedly 
under one. The yokel bet which shell 
covered the peas. But he always lost 
because the slicker palmed the pea and 
it was under none of them. 

Seems that some of the city slick East 
coast editorial writers have been playing 
yokels for the Communist propagandists 
latest device to strip the free world of its 
needed power to deter Soviet aggression. 
This does not, of course, apply to all 
newspapers. For instance, this morn- 
ing’s Wall Street Journal carried an edi- 
torial cutting this business of an alleged 
Russian propaganda coup down to size. 
It relates that by now the so-called neu- 
tralist nations have pretty well firmed 
up their position between the free world 
and he Iron Curtain; whereas our allies 
have pretty well alined their destinies 
with us, so propaganda of the test ban 
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nature probably has little effect anyway. 
The editorial is as follows: 
THE BOMB AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The Soviet Union has won a big victory, 
we are told. With its call for an end to nu- 
clear tests, which we have rejected, it has 
won a major campaign in the propaganda 
war. 

For example, India is hailing the Soviets 
and tsk-tsking the United States. In the 
British Parliament, meanwhile, Conservative 
Prime Minister Macmillan, the custodian of 
the tradition of the old World War II al- 
liance with this country, is backing the 
United States position. The laborites are 
damning the United States. 

It seems to us that the United States wor- 
ries overly much about propaganda victories 
and losses. Or, as it used to be phrased, 
about the battle for men’s minds. 

After more than a decade of cold war, 
whatever propaganda issue is raised, the so- 
called neutralist nations and our allies have 
their minds pretty well made up. By and 
large the camps are rather well drawn. 

Mr. Dulles and his aides apparently realize 
this for the fact that it is. And they are 
rightly acting not from what is good public 
relations for America, but from what is good 
for the American public. 


Notwithstanding the logic of the fore- 
going, and the fact that Gromyko’s an- 
nouncement remained wholly silent 
about the fact that Russia has both A- 
bombs and H-bombs which it could use 
to destroy great segments of mankind, 
with sort of an obsession about the sub- 
ject of propaganda, a Washington Post 
editorial writer earlier this week attrib- 
uted a great propaganda coup to Khru- 
shchev and company while failing, in my 
opinion, to cite and expose the treachery 
of the move as forcefully as should have 
been done. 

By way of contrast the Los Angeles 
Times pointed out editorially on April 1 
that the Russian announcement has no 
real meaning in terms of peace or hopes 
for peace, but that United States actions 
since 1946 have pointed consistently in 
such direction. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

Let’s STAND WHERE WE ARE 

It must appear to all reasonable Ameri- 
cans—all of whom yearn to see the end of 
nuclear weapons—that the announcement 
that Russia is suspending nuclear tests has 
no real meaning for disarmament. 

RUSSIA IS JUDGE 

First of all, the Russian statement is am- 
biguous. How long are the Soviets suspend- 
ing tests—for a day, a week, a month? They 
say they will resume firing nuclear charges 
if the West does not go along with them. 
That means that they can resume tests any 
time on the pretext that the West has not 
met their specifications for suspension. They 
are the sole judge. 

They are seeking to embarrass the United 
States. They have conducted 14 detected nu- 
clear tests since last August while we have 
held none. Presumably they have fired 
everything in that series from which they 
could gain data. The United States an- 
nounced that it will hold a series of tests in 
the Pacific beginning late this spring. The 
opportunity for propaganda was perfect. The 
tragedy is that many among our allies, and 
even some of our own people, will be deter- 
mined not to see through this sham. 

The United States Government fired a 
message back at the Russians as soon as the 
Russian foreign minister stopped talking and 
it was loaded with logic that does not be- 
come weaker with its 12 years of aging. The 
United States is eager to discuss disarma- 
ment through the long-agreed agency, the 
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U. N. Commission, which the Russians have 
boycotted; the United States stands ready 
instantly to respond to a supervised suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests. 

The first American nuclear shot in the 
spring testing is likely to be the pretext to 
release the Russians from their suspension. 
Then there will be an attempt to make it ap- 
pear that the United States deliberately pro- 
longed the nuclear frightfulness. Americans 
will join in the clamor. 

REPEATED AT GENEVA 

Adlai Stevenson is one of the Americans 
who would stop the tests on our side. We 
shudder and give thanks that the American 
voters did not put him in the place where 
he could experiment with American security 
in order to please his foreign friends. The 
present administration, we are confident, 
will take no chances. 

The United States proposed first, in 1946, 
that nuclear weapons be abolished. It pro- 
posed the abolishment when America alone 
had the atomic bomb. That offer to Russia 
and the world has stood ever since: The 
United States will stop nuclear tests and the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons whenever 
a reliable system of international inspection 
is set up. President Eisenhower repeated 
the formula with modifications at Geneva. 
That is where we stand and that is where we 
should keep on standing. 


The Washington Post again this 
morning dealt editorially with the A-test 
ban topic, but again from the standpoint 
of its editorial writers’ preoccupation 
with the propaganda theme instead of 
the basics of the case. Two suggestions 
were made as to United States action, 
one of which seems proper, the other 
highly dangerous to the Nation. 

The first deals with an explanation 
by our Government of the case for test- 
ing. It is a matter which many in the 
Congress feel should be dealt with by 
the President himself in a speech to the 
world at large. As the Post put it, the 
administration, following the Red an- 
nouncement, should have made: 

A really thorough, documented explana- 
tion of why this country was continuing its 
nuclear tests, an explanation that avoided 
the usual pooh-poohing of fears and instead 
made a sober statement of risks. The best 
case the administration could make for the 
testing of clean weapons is that they might 
permit conversion to the sort of deterrent 
that would not imperil all humanity in the 
event of large nuclear war. 


Had the editorial writer stopped there, 
he would have been within the range of 
his technical knowledge and properly 
backgrounded editorial comment. How- 
ever, he went on to make a second, and 
I believe dangerous, statement as to 
what should have been done by our Gov- 
ernment following the Gromyko an- 
nouncement; it was as follows: 

The other, and in this newspaper’s opinion 
far preferable, course was to announce that 
we were placing further tests under United 
Nations supervision—and that simultane- 
ously we were making the technology of a 
clean weapon available to the Russians. 


Now, unless this editorial writer has 
sufficient knowledge of the science and 
technology of nuclear weapons-making 
to be able to guarantee to the people of 
the United States and the people of the 
rest of the world that placing such in- 
formation in Russian hands would not 
simultaneously place in their hands an 
ability to fabricate nuclear weapons of 
greater offense capability against the 
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free world’s defenders than they now 
possess, then it was not, in my opinion, a 
responsible recommendation. 

There is at least some substance to the 
argument that the mere fact that Soviet 
nuclear armament is dirty deters its use. 
Giving them clean weapons, and possibly 
improved weapons, could certainly have 
nothing but an adverse effect on the 
strength of the free world relative to the 
Reds. 

Further, such a suggestion coming 
from 1 of the 2 largest newspapers 
in this Nation’s Capital, now gives the 
Soviets an additional propaganda weap- 
on to hurl back at us, as well as a lever 
to try to pry loose this information so 
vital to our security. 

A lot more could be said on this subject, 
and probably will as time passes. I 
speak of it somewhat briefly with a hope 
that calling attention to the need for a 
rather broad scientific and technological 
background to make valid recommenda- 
tions regarding many aspects of the nu- 
clear weapons problem, may deter some 
editorialists from shooting from the hip 
with suggestions on this subject which 
may not stand up, or even be dangerous, 
when analyzed by our people engaged in 
the weapons program who have more 
intimate knowledge of the subject. 

So that the Post’s editorial comments 
this morning may be read in context, I 
include the editorial, as follows: 

TEsT PROPAGANDA 

If the administration regards the contro- 
versy over nuclear weapon tests as merely a 
Battle of propaganda, it is no wonder that 
the United States has. come off so badly. 
President Eisenhower yesterday termed the 
annountement of the suspension of Soviet 
tests a gimmick. It may well be a gimmick, 
coming as it does just after completion of 
Soviet tests and.before a new series of 
American tests. But the effect could not 
really have been offset by just a gimmick on 
our side. 

It is true, as Secretary Dulles observed, 
that the Russians are formidable propagan- 
dists who go to lengths to which the United 
States will not go. They are capitalizing on 
men’s fears and hopes for their own purposes. 
But their appeal cannot be countered just by 
calling it propaganda; nor can these fears 
and hopes be dismissed as impertinent. The 
Russians appear to be doing something 
imaginative and affirmative. We don’t. It 
is as simple as that. 

Through a combination of hesifation and 
poor articulation the administration has ac- 
centuated its own dilemma. There seems to 
have been no very clear idea of what the ad- 
ministration wanted to do in anticipation of 
the Soviet move—except do nothing. The 


gloss could have converted into something 
Positive. 

Whether or not the decision not to sus- 
pend American tests was right, once this 
decision was made the administration had 
two logical alternative courses. One was to 
make a really thorough, documented explana- 
tion of why this country was continuing its 


that would not imperial all humanity in the 
event of large nuclear war. To 

vineing explanation would have been diffi- 
cult, but it could have been tried. 






The other, and in this newspaper's cates 


fon far preferable, course was to announce | 


that we were placing further tests 
United Nations supervision would help r 
taneously we were making the techn of 
clean weapons available to the rn 
United Nations supervision would help relieve 
fears of radioactive contamination. Ang 
the administration really believes in the hy. 
manitarian advantages of clean 


such as they may be, surely it would be in j 


our own and our allies’ interest to encourage 
the Russians to clean up their own stockpiles, 

These courses remain open. A move long 
either of these lines now would seem be. 


lated, but until the administration bong 


termines to assert itself in some such way 
this country will inevitably remain at a dis. 


advantage. The best propaganda still is 
constructive actions. 


To show editorial contrast, I call at. 
tention to thé message carried on this 
morning’s Los Angeles Examiner*edito- 
rial page. The Examiner’s comments 
well exemplify the caution, reason, and 
good judgment which should charac. 
terize editorial comment on the vital 
subject of nuclear testing. 

STEADY ON COURSE 

Reason is beginning to supplant emotional 
clamor here and abroad in the reaction te 
the Soviet announcement that it is condi- 
tionally halting nuclear tests. The evidence; 

Refusing to be jarred off course, the ad- 
ministration will proceed calmly with our 
own tests in the Pacific in the interests of 
national security, the security of our 
and, as inevitably will become clear, the ben- 
efit of mankind. 


The propaganda fallout from the Russian | 


announcement shows no indication of dam- 
aging the American position to the fearful 
extent some commentators and editorialists 
have predicted. Its first effect was consider- 
able. But it was not a debacle. And any 


propaganda advantage gained by a shoddy 


and obvious fraud cannot last long. 
Secretary Dulles fortified the side of rea- 
son when he revealed at his press conference 
Tuesday that President Eisenhower brusquely 
rejected last week a suggestion from his top 
advisers to grab the world headlines ahead 
of the Russians by announcing we would 
halt nuclear tests. . 
The President rejected the idea because, he 
said, (1) it would be phony propaganda and 
(2) it would be dangerous to the security 
of the United States and the free world. 
Precisely the same words can be used #0 
describe the Soviet statement by 
Minister Gromyko and its consequences 
we allowed it to sway us from 
realistically and patiently toward real peace, 
of which one vital condition is to remail 


strong. 4 
The Soviet announcement is a fraud for 
two reasons. The first is that the Russians 
have just completed an intensive series of 
nuclear tests, conducted in rigid secrecy, and 


monhts must elapse before it will be tech- — 


nically possible to begin another series. 
The second is that the big bugle blare about 
halting tests is conditioned on the 
States and Britain doing the same. 


In other words, the Russians are using 8 — 


nontesting interval, that they could 


avoid under any circumstances, to make & : 


phony pitch for peace. 


In contrast, the administration has i 
nounced our coming tests publicly—and for 


the first time anywhere is inviting 
neutralist 


oe 
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never have shown the slightest ins is not prompted by a concern for hu- 
es ee manity. They simply have no such con- 
ir ; “ 

ee nn of a ahetn iene ts nok dele & cern. What they are doing in this in 
: stance, as they have done in all others, is 

tarian refinement of a horrible weap- 
put it opens also the prospect of peaceful simply what they calculate is most effec- 
ont a force that could almost literally tive in forwarding the designs of Com- 
wes Ce ountains and give its strength to munist aggression. The one thing they 
public works. want most of all is to render us incapable 
In view of these facts it is dificult to un- of resisting those designs. That is what 
on what logical grounds the frenzied js behind the current propaganda cam- 
tators and editorialists are saying oion and neither America nor her allies 
that we have suffered an enormous propa- must fall into the Red tra 
defeat. What they are really saying, Pp. 

with implicit intellectual arrogance, is that We can test with safety, and have con- 
while they can see through the Soviet fraud sistently done so. It is quite apparent 
the people cannot. from our recent-underground test shot 
We don’t go for that. We believe the ad- in Nevada that in all probability most of 
our testing after the current series in the 

Pacific will, in fact, be done underground 


tion’s course is the right one, and 
that if it is calmly and firmly followed and 

where the possibility of radioactive fall- 
out is nil. 


aimly and firmly expressed, people will un- 
A sober look at the fallout problem in- 


derstand and indose it, and recognize the 

soviet sham for what it is. 

Let no one be fooled about the real dicates that even the latest series of 14 
blasts by the Russians, when totaled with 
all previous tests since Almagordo in 


intentions of the Soviet leadership. 

Their treacherous record speaks for it- 
1945, have added not more than 2 percent 
to the radiation background naturally 


self. While their propaganda has been 
occurring in the earth. 


we 
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reaching a crescendo in demanding im- 
mediate cessation of tests by the West, 
the Soviet Union exploded 3 nuclear 
weapons in the megaton range within a 
period of 5 days (February 23-27). and 
6more nuclear weapons in a period of 9 
days (March 14-22), ‘These are in addi- 
tion to 5 other Soviet test explosions in 
the August-to-December period, making 
a total of 14 since August 1957. I am 
accompanying these remarks with a 
table summarizing announcements re- 
garding the current Red nuclear test 
series. 


The real motive behind the Soviet 
propaganda barrage is to tie United 
States’ hands in the development of a 
rounded arsenal of clean nuclear weap- 
os. They want to deprive us of a colos- 
sal counter- weapon against their threat- 
ened intercontinental ballistic missiles 
with nuclear warheads. 

They made their to mount 
their nuclear offensive capability against 
: | usin ICBM’s several years ago. They 
| §@ have proceeded to develop such missiles 
: as well as the nuclear warheads to aim 
against United States cities and indus- 
: tries if they ever decide to start allout 
; War against us to attain their ambition of 

world domination. When such Soviet 

nuclear ICBM capability will be opera- 
tional is anybody’s guess. 
Meanwhile, our only really effective 
against such type of attack is 
_ & develop antimissile missiles with 
atomic warheads large enough to inter- 
cept and destroy a Soviet attack while 
_. § ‘tis high in the atmosphere. In order 
i touse such defensive antimissile nuclear 
By over our own heads they must 
ied Clean, and ae involve radioactive 
MW dangers to our own population. 

: The Reds know we need to test in order 

to perfect: the 


Date of AEC Date of Soviet tests 
Press release 


em tee tt Oo me 


Aug. 23, 1957 
Sept. 9, 1957 


Sept. 25, 1957 


Oct. 11, 1957 
Dee. 30, 1957 


Feb. 23, 1958 
Feb. 28, 1958 


Aug. 22, 1967__.....-..-< 
Sept. 24, 1957, ..-.-.-..-. 
Dee: S087 = sae 


Feb. 23, 1958...........-. 
range. 


—=s CCl 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


14, 1958 
15, 1958 
21, 1958 


. 22, 1958 
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today. 


U. S. S. “Jarvis” (DD-799) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the port 
of Long Beach, Calif., is the home port of 
many stanch vessels of the United States 
Navy. One such vessel, the U. S. S. 
Jarvis (DD-799), was written about in 
the March issue of the Independent Busi- 
nessmen’s News. We sometimes tend to 
forget the importance of vessels such as 
the Jarvis to the peace and protection of 
our country.. Therefore, I think it well 

* to recount the stories of the three U,S. S. 





We and the rest of the ie ot te Jarvis’ as told by the News: 
world recognize that the To Cane wae 


The U. 8. S. Jarvis (DD-799) is the third 
United States destroyer to be named in honor 
of Midshipman James C. Jarvis, who died a 
hero after he refused to leave his battle sta- 


| Who directed the slaughter in Hun- 
| Sty are those who now propose the 
c lear test ban. Therefore their move 


Bin 
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In terms of statistical effect on the 
human race, authorities have calculated 
the maximum shortening effect of that 
radioactivity increase is one-half day in 
the average United States life span of 
over 70 years. 

By comparison, weaking a radium Gial 
wrist watch is calculated to reduce aver- 
age life span by 10 days, smoking ciga- 
rettes by 9 years. 

When a dispassionate and informed 
balancing is made between the dangers 
to humanity from safeguarded free- 
world nuclear tests, and the dangers to 
humanity from stripping ourselves of 
the means of checking the Soviets’ am- 
bition to impose thir Communist dicta- 
torship worldwide, our course is ap- 
parent. 

We must continue the fight for human 
freedom and accept the cost and the re- 
sponsibilities involved in winning it. An 
important ingredient of victory is that we 
calmly chart our course into the nuclear 
age, without hysteria induced by propa- 
ganda from the Communist conspiracy 


* overseas. 


Table summary of AEC announcements regarding Soviel nuclear weapons (esls 
(Aug. 23, 1957-Mar. 22, 1958) 





Range of yield 


Detonation of substantial size. 

Within the past 2 days._| Nuclear weapons test of mederate intensity. This appears fo be the 2d 
test in a series which began Aug. 22. 

Detonation in the megaton range. 3d nuclear explosion in the U. 8. 8. R. 
announced by the United States since Aug. 22. 

OE BR BIE ccinanwcnsice Another test conducted in Soviet series. Latest test was a small explosion. 

Soviet Union is continuing its testing of nuclear weapons. Most reeent 
nuclear explosion occurred Dee, 28, (No announcement re yield.) 

Soviets conducted weapons test today. The yield was in the megaton 


Feb. 27, 1958 (2 tests)....; Soviets have conducted 2 more large-yield explosions in current series. 
Today’s test explosions were both in the megaton range, and brought to 
‘ 3 the number of Soviet large-yield nuclear explosions in the past 5 days. 
Mar. 14, 1958 (2 tests)....| United States has detected 2 Soviet nuclear weapons tests today. Neither 
test was in the megaton range. 
Soviets today conducted another nuclear -weapons test. 
the detonation was below the megaton range. 
Detection ef 2 further nuclear tests by the Soviet Government. 
occurred Mar. 20 and the energy yield was small. The 2d occurred 
Mar..21 and the energy yield was in a larger range. 
The test of another weapon by the Soviet Government was detected 
This detonation, which appear 
range, is the 3d in the past 3 days and the 6th in the past 9 days. 


The yield of 
First 


s to have been in the medium 





tion on the mainmast of the U. S. S. Con- 
stellation in spite of extreme personal danger 
involved. 

The first U. S. S. Jarvis (DD-38) was 
launched April 3, 1912, at the yards of the 
New York Shipbuilding Co., of Camden, N. J., 
and attached to Torpedo Flotilla, Atlantic 
Fleet. Until the outbreak of World War I 
she operated along the Atlantic coast. Dur- 
ing World War I the Jarvis operated with the 
Atlantic fleet in Cuban waters and served on 
patrol duty off the Irish coast and assisted 
in controlling the menace of German U-boats. 
She was decommissioned in 1919 and in 1935 
was scrapped and the material sold. 

The second U. S. 8. Jarvis (DD-393) had 
its keel laid in 1936 at the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. Until the 
outbreak of World War II the Jarvis was 
used in patrol work on the Pacific coast 
and for summer cruises of Naval Reservists. 
On December 7, 1941, the Jarvis was among 
th first United States naval vessels to fire 
on the attacking Japanese bombers at Pearl 
Harbor. The Jarvis shot down four of the 
attacking bombers at Pearl Harbor. After 
Pearl Harbor and following convoy escort 
duty in Australian waters in 1942, the Jarvis 
joined the group of 83 ships in the attack 
on the Solomon Islands. At Guadalcanal 
on August 8, 1942, the Jarvis took a Jap 
torpedo intended for the cruiser Vincennes 
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and was badly damaged with the loss of 
14 men and 7 wounded. After being towed 
to Tulagi, where her crew endeavored to 
make her seaworthy the Jarvis started on 
its way to Sidney, Australia, for permanent 
repairs. She was never heard of again. 
After World War IT a search of Japanese 
records, disclosed that the Jarvis was mis- 
taken for an Achilles class cruiser of the 
Australian Navy by the Japanese destroyer 
Yunagi, reporting her position. The Jarvis 
was attacked by 31 Japanese planes. No 
trace was ever found of her or any mem- 
ber of her crew. The Jarvis (DD-393) died 
a noble death, having served to divert the 
attacking planes from continuing on to 
Guadalcanal where they would have caught 
the unprotected transports unloading ma- 
rines. The U. S. S. Jarvis (DD-393) had 
many men aboard from southern California, 
among them being the son of the executive 
secretary of the IBMA. 

The third U. S. S. Jarvis (DD—799), home 
port Long Beach and presently operating 
out of our port, is captained by Cmdr. C. E. 
Dunston, USN. She was built by Todd Pa- 
cific Shipbuilding Co. at Seattle and com- 
missioned January 2, 1944. Her first assign- 
ment was in the Aleutian Islands with the 
Northern Pacific striking force attached to 
Destroyer Squadron 57. The Jarvis got her 
first crack at the enemy on November 21, 
1944, when she participated in the bombard- 
ment of an airfield installation on Matsuma 
Island. The home islands of Japan were 
the next target of the Jarvis, participating 
with Squadron 11 in the first appearance of 
American surface vessels west of the Aleu- 
tian chain. In late June 1945 the Jarvis 
distinguished herself by sinking an armed 
seagoing tug and severely damaged a small 
cargo ship. 

After hostilities ceased the Jarvis super- 
‘vised the demilitarization of Japanese naval 
bases and prepared the way for the army 
of occupation. The Jarvis returned to 
Charleston, S. C., in late 1945 and was deac- 
tivated until February 1951 when she was 
brought out of mothballs to participate in 
the Korean war. Joining in the famous po- 
lice action in early 1952 on the bomb line 
in North Korea, she gave an excellent show- 
ing. é 

Neutralizing the port of Wonsan; operat- 
ing with Task Force 77; screening, protecting 
and lifeguarding the carriers while they 
launched planes for inland strikes was the 
job of the Jarvis until she returned to the 
east coast in 1953. 

During the time she was on the east coast 
the Jarvis was part of the hunter-killer forces 
Atlantic taking part in training exercises in 
territorial and Mediterranean waters. 

The Jarvis was permanently transferred to 
the west coast in January 1955 and is a part 
of Destroyer Squadron 19, with home port 
in Long Beach. 

The I. B. M. A. is proud to have this distin- 
guished naval vessel with her officers and 
crew as a part of our friendly community. 





Abolish Capital Punishment, H. R. 11912 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


i Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced H. R. 11912, a bill to abolish the 
death penalty under all laws of the 
United States except the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. 
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I favor such legislation for two rea- 
sons. In the first place I doubt that the 
penalty is actually a deterrent to those 
who would commit the heinous crimes 
for which the death sentence is im- 


posed. The conclusion that it is deter-_ 


rent is based on the faulty assumption 
that the commission of these crimes is 
the result of rational consideration. 
But all evidence indicates that these 
acts are either those of diseased minds 
or are emotional, compulsive, and irra- 
tional. On the other hand, we also have 
much evidence indicating that the 
death penalty is no deterrent. Many 
foreign countries and six States have 
abolished the death penalty. The fig- 
ures in all cases show that abolition 
of the death sentence does not result 
in an increase in crimes for which it 
was a penalty. 

Secondly, I feel that sentence of death 
is unconscionable in that we know we 
are all too capable of error. Only re- 
cently the Governor’s order to delay an 
execution reached San Quentin 2 min- 
utes after the fatal act had been com- 
mitted. Many other examples could be 
recited. The point is whether we will 
continue to arrogantly play God know- 
ing full well we are without the om- 
niscience which this role requires. La- 
fayette’s statement is most apropos: 

I shall ask for the abolition of the pun- 
ishment of death, until I have the infalli- 
bility of human judgment demonstrated to 
me, 





No Contamination Without 
Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


\ OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following advertise- 
ment which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on Monday, March 24, 
1958: = 
THe Worvp’s Preopte Have A Ricut To Dr- 

MAND No CONTAMINATION WITHOUT REPRE- 

SENTATION—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 

AMERICANS ABOUT HYDROGEN BOMBS 

Question. What is one of the fundamental 
arguments against the testing of the~hydro- 
gen bombs and nuclear explosives? 

Answer. The main point is a simple one. 
Whenever a nuclear bomb is exploded, dan- 
gerous radioactive poisons get into the at- 
mosphere and circle the globe. There is no 
way of knowing how much will fall on any 
given place on earth. Nor-is there any way 
of controlling the fallout even if we did 
know. 

This means that a nuclear explosion af- 
fects all peoples and not merely the people 
of the nation which exploded the bomb. A 
profound moral question is therefore in- 
volved in the explosion of nuclear bombs: 

Does any nation—whether the United 


States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain or! 


the other nations which will test in the fu- 
ture—have the right to contaminate the air 
and soil and water and food that belong to 
other peoples? ; 








Ax 
We have every right to take such 

ourselvés as we wish in the pursuit of g, 

own security. But we do not have #. 

right—nor does any nation—to take rin 

large or small, for other people without their 

consent. or 
The American people fought a 


because vital decisions Were made at a 
ae 


ance without our consent. The issue 

is even more basic so far as the 

peoples are concerned. They have every 

right to demand no contamination without 

representation. ae 
If we persist in an act that is actually ¢ 

potentially hazardous to other - 

have the obligation to give them the 

right to participate in the processes of 


ernment and public debate inside our own 


Nation. 

Question. Haven't other nations given their 
permission to the testing countries to set og 
nuclear explosions? , 

Answer. This is the heart of the matter, 
They haven't even been asked. In fact, many 
nations have been protesting vigorously— 
inside and outside the United 
Their protests have been directed against the 
Soviet Union, the United States, dnd Great 
Britain. 

Question. Has any evidence been advanced 
by these countries that nuclear testing rep. 
resents a hazard to their people? 

Answer. Yes, Japan, for example, has pre- 
sented evidence to show that detectable 
quantities of radioactive strontium he turned 
up in the populous Tokyo area. Japanese 
scientists estimate that if not another nu- 
clear bomb is exploded, the additional fall. 
out from past nuclear explosions that will 
continue to fall to earth will bring the rate 
up to levels far beyond reasonable estimates 
of safety. 

Question. Is there any evidence of actual 
or potential contamination in the, United 
States? ‘ 

Answer. In February of this year, @ survey 
under the auspices of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission revealed that the 
amount of poisonous radioactive strontium 
now in the bones of adults has increased 33 

__ percent over the 1955-56 level. There wasa 
50 percent increase in the bones of children. 
For children up to age four, the incremse 
went as high as 60 percent. These amounts 
are but_a very small fraction of the total 
“permissible dose” of/ strontium. But the 
increase, percentagewise, is cause for COl- 
cern, especially since it is not known with 
precision how much strontium the body cam: 
tolerate without harm. 

Question. Why have the tests resulted in 
a greater increase of radioactive strontium 
in the bones of children? 

Answer. The growth process in children 
makes heavy demands on the body to assimi- 
late calcium. Since strontium is chemically 
similar to calcium, thé growing body mis- 
takes the strontium for calcium. ~~ _ 

Question. Have there been any othe a i 
cial surveys which give proof of 
fallout? 7 

Answer. Yes. In 1954, studies made for 
the Atomic, Energy Commission t 
established the fact that farmlands in the 
Midwest and milk in the Nation snot: 
traces of radioactive strontium. 


Question. Did these figures indicate any . 


real or imminent danger? aie 

Answer. The figures show that = 
amount of poisonous radioactive oar 
in our soil and milk were at that time (1954) 
well under what the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission believes to be the danger limits 
“But the radioactive materials in the 







many bombs that have been exp 
only by the United States but by 
viet Union and Great Britain. 

Question. Exactly what is the 
now? , 
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“answer. This 1s where the debate begins. 


scientists say that the body can ab- 
‘radioactive poison up to a certain point 
t ill effect. But the large majority 


wislentists who have spoken out on this 
“ question say it 1s dangerous to assume that 
is 


there is such @ thing as a “safe” dosage of 
radioactive strontium, especially for chil- 
In any event, they believe that the 
pealth of our people—and the world’s peo- 
pie—is too vital a matter to be left to 
guesswork. That is why they earnestly call 
all nations now testing nuclear ex- 
plosives to suspend their testing until these 
can be scientifically answered. 
They point out, further, that as new scien- 
tific evidence on the effects of radiation 
comes in, it becomes necessary to lower the 
safety limits. 
For example, only a few years ago it was 
y believed that people could have 
X-ray examinations at frequent intervals 


-githout ill affects. But these estimates have 


peen sharply revised in recent months. To- 
day, the safety margin is known to be only 
a fraction of what it was believed to be 3 


ye eanot afford to make the same wrong 

about radioactive fallout that we did 
with X-rays. After the poisonous radioac- 
tive materials get into the_air, there is no 
way of washing the sky. Indeed, a nuclear 
bomb explosion will have its fallout effects 
for many years after a bomb goes off. 

Question. How long will the danger last? 

Answer. Radioactive strontium, for ex- 

, loses its power very slowly. After 28 
years, it still retains half its strength. 
Therefore, each nuclear explosion adds to 
the long-term killing power of the radioac- 
tive material in the air. 

While it is correct to say that the radia- 
tion danger from a nuclear explosion is 
comparatively small at any given time, we 
must remember that it does its harm over 
a long period. 

Question. What happens when other coun- 
tries—France and Germany for example— 
insist on their right to test nuclear weapons? 

Answer. Here most of the debate among 
scientists disappears. For whatever the dif- 
ference of opinion among scientists may be 
on the degree of danger today, most agree 
that testing cannot go on indefinitely. Even 
the most conservative scientists foresee a pe- 


- Tiod of serious danger within the near fu- 


ture if there is unlimited testing. 

Question. What about the clean bomb? 

Answer. The use of the word “clean” to 
describe a hydrogen bomb is a moral outrage. 
There is nothing clean about a bomb that 
can incinerate millions-of people at a time. 
The word “clean” is intended to describe a 
nuclear bomb that is supposed to be free of 
Tadioactive fallout. No such bomb now ex- 
ists. Even its proponents admit that it may 
take years to produce it. But we can’t afford 
that kind of time. 

Three or four years from now we may be 
able to point to a stockpile with a lowered 
Tadioactive yield. But overhead the sky may 
have become a canopy of radioactive poisons. 
Tn any event, the absurdity of clean-bomb 
speculation becomes apparent when we re- 
flect that the Soviet, may have no interest in 

ing clean bombs on its enemies. 

-And even if the nuclear stockpiles were to 
consist exclusively of clean bombs it would 
still be important to seek a ban on H-bombs 


because of the cataclysmic power of such 


—. How powerful is a hydrogen 


é 


. os nea bomb has already been 
,000 times more powerful than 
the atomic bomb that 
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Question. Would hydrogen bombs be used 
in a major war? 

Answer. Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have served notice on each 
other that hydrogen bombs would be used 
in another war. With the development of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile the war 
strategies of the major nations are being 
built around their ability to deliver bombs 
on enemy cities within the shortest possible 
time. 

Question. Is there any effective civilian de- 
fense against attack by missiles carrying 
hydrogen bombs? 

Answer. It takes a missile less than 18 
minutes to complete its journey across the 
ocean. There would not be enough warning 
for people to take shelter, even assuming we 
could develop the kind of radar that would 
locate the missiles near the start of their 
journey. 

Question. How, then, can we stop the run- 
away race towards annihilation? 

Answer. Doing away with nuclear tests 
will not by itself bring peace. But it at 
least represents a Vital start. 

We recognize that other things must be 
done. A way must be found to reduce and 
control stockpiles of nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons. The arms race itself cannot 
be separated from the problem of world se- 
curity and the larger problem of world jus- 
tice. The United Nations must be strength- 
ened to provide for just settlement of politi- 
cal problems and human needs. 

But unless we are to remain caught on 
dead center a start must be made somewhere. 
Question. How can we make this start? 

Answer. We can and should disentangle 
the nuclear-test issue from the larger dis- 
armament packages of the West and the 
U. 8. S_R. 

We should nee, a ban on nuclear test- 
ing for an extended period, say 2 or 3 years, 
under a reciprocal-inspection system to be 
supervised by the United Nations. 

Both Harold Stassen, former Disarmament 
Adviser to the President, and Senator Huserr 
HuMpuHREY, chairman of the Senate Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, say this is possible now. 

The ban on testing should be universal, 
applying both to countries already in posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons and those countries 
about to embark on nuclear armament. 

Question. How do we know what the Rus- 
sians will do? 

Answer. We don’t. We do know that the 
Russians have agreed to a test ban under 
a rigorous inspection system. We don’t know 
whether they will finally accept the neces- 
sary conditions, but we have yet to meet 
their challenge with a clear and determined 
voice. 

When we do this, we may attract to us 
such massed support in the world as may 
render it difficult for any one nation to 
obstruct the already expressed demands of 
the world’s peoples. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A SANE 
NUCLEAR POLICY. 

New Yor«K. 

(Signed by Adelaide Baker, Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom; Prof. 
John C. Bennett, dean of the faculty, Union 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Wayne A. Bowers, 
professor of physics, University of North 
Carolina; Ray Bradbury, author, “The Mar- 
tian Chronicles’; Henry Steele Commager, 
historian, author, The Rise of the American 


~ Nation; Norman Cousins*, editor, the Satur- 


day Review; The Reverend Henry Hitt Crane, 
Detroit; Melvin Douglas; India Edwards, 
Washington, D. C.; Clark M, Eichelberger*; 
Maurice Evans, actor; Eugene Exman*, vice 
president, & Bros., publishers; Harold 
E. Fey, wr, the Christian Century; the 
Reverend George B. Ford, pastor, Corpus 
Christi Church, New York; the Reverend 
Harry E. Fosdick, minister emeritus, the 
Riverside Church; Dr. Erich Fromm, psy- 
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chologist, author; Robert Gilmore*, New York 
secretary, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee; Patrick E. Gorman, secretray-treas- 
urer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America; Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, playwright; the Reverend Donald 
Harrington*, minister, Community Church, 
New York; Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, 
United States Army (retired); Dr. Homer 
Jack*, minister, Evanston, Ill.; James Jones, 
author, From Here to Eternity; Dr. Martin 
Luther King, president, Southern Christian 
Leaders Conference; Rabbi Edward E. Klein, 
Stephen Wise Free Synagogue, New York; 
Paul Lavietes, M. D., chairman, Physicians 
Forum; Max Lerner, author, America as a 
Civilization; Murray D. Lincoln, president, 
Nationwide Insurance Co.; Howard Lindsay; 
Dr. M. Stanley Livingston, department of 
physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Clarence H. Low’, retired; Thomas G. 
MacGowan, Akron, Ohio; L. D. MacIntyre, 
president, American Ethical Union; Arnold H. 
Maremont, chairman of the board, Thor 
Corp.; Lenore G. Marshall*, author of Other 
Knowledge; Lawrence S. Mayers, Jr,* presi- 
dent, L. and C. Mayers Co., Inc.; the Reverend 
Robert J. McCracken, minister, the River- 
side Church, New York; Lewis Mumford, 
author, The Condition of Man; Elliot S. 
Nichols, civil leader, Detroit; James G. Pat- 
ton, president, National Farmers Union; Orlie 
Pell,* president, United States section, 
WILPF; Clarence Pickett,* executive secretary 
emeritus, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee; Dr. Ernest Pollard, professor of biophys- 
ics, Yale University; Josephine W. Pomer- 
ance,* director, community relations, Com- 
mittee for World Disarmament and World 
Development; Dr. Charles C. Price,* chair- 
man, department of chemistry, University of 
Pennsylvania; David Riesman, sociologist, 
author, The Lonely Crowd; Eleanor Roose- 
velt; Elmo Roper, marketing consultant and 
public opinion analyst; Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, minister, Christ Church Methodist, New 
York; Dr. Pitirim Sorokin, professor of soci- 
ology, emeritus, Harvard University; Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Sparling,* president, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity; Samuel Standard, M. D., associate 
professor of clinical surgery, New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine; Norman 
Thomas,* chairman, Post War World Coun- 
cil; Dean Howard Thurman, Marsh Chapel, 
Boston University; Dr. Paul J. Tillich, uni- 
versity professor, Harvard University; Jerry 
Voorhis, executive director, Cooperative 
League of America; Bishop Hazen G. Werner, 
the Methodist Church, Columbus, Ohio; 
Allan M. Wilson,* vice president, the Adver- 
tising Council; Dr. Hugh Wolfe,* chairman, 
department of physics, Cooper Union, New 
York; W. Barry Wood, M. D., vice president, 
medical affairs, Johns Hopkins University.) 

(The signers of this statement do so as 
individuals and not as- representatives of 
organizations or as members of the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. Names 
followed by an asterisk indicate members of 
the national executive committee.) 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 24, 1958, I had the very 
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happy privilege of addressing the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the New England 
Hospital Assembly at Boston, Mass. 
This auxiliary is an organization of 
dedicated women whe devote much ef- 
fort and many long hours toward the 
continuous improvement of our hospital 
system. 

I had been told by expert hospital’ad- 
ministrators that an outstanding contri- 
bution of women’s auxiliaries is the abil- 
ity to interpret community needs and 
viewpoints to the hospital and at the 
same time interpret hospital needs and 
policies to the community... To my per- 
sonal knowledge auxiliary members here 
in New England have admirably exhib- 
ited this ability. Much of the credit for 
the excellent community response to the 
hospitals as well as for the high degree 
of service which the hospitals offer to 
the communities must rightfully be at- 
tributed to their efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I submit my speech for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. Fo- 
GARTY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, DEMOCRAT, 
RHODE ISLAND, AT THE NEW ENGLAND Hos- 
PITAL ASSEMBLY, STATLER HOTEL, BOSTON, 
Mass., Marcu 24, 1958 


Last year the hospital auxiliary newsletter 
carried an excellent article from the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association’s Washington bu- 
reau which described how the great bulk of 
the Nation’s legislative business is developed 
through hearings before committees of the 
Congress. Such hearings are primarily a 
means to assist the Congress in learning 
the problems and needs in specific areas 
which may require legislative action of some 
sort. The hearings also provide a means of 
communication between interested citizens 
and the Congress before specific legislation 
action is taken. 

In a democracy, communication must be 
a 2-way process—from legislator to citizen, 
as well as from citizen to legislator. Conse- 
quently, Members of Congress spend a great 
deal of time addressing groups such as this. 
It is one of our best means for reporting 
to especially interested groups on legislative 
action and needs in a given field. 

But Congressmen should report to the 
general public as well as to special groups. 
That is one reason I was particularly glad 
te accept the invitation to discuss health 
legislation with your organization. You 
represent the general public of your com- 
munities as well as a specialized aspect of 
your respective hospitals. 

I have been told by expert hospita] ad- 
ministrators that an outstanding contribu- 
tion of women’s auxiliaries is the ability to 
interpret community needs and viewpoints 
to the hospital. I am sure this is as neces- 
sary and valuable as your function of in- 
terpreting hospital needs and policies to the 
community. 

The size and position of an object often 
can be determined best when viewed in re- 
lation to other objects. Therefore, I propose 
to discuss the hospital and health situation, 
as I see it from the Nation’s Capital, in 
terms of its relationship with two other 
subjects of current importance—the aging 
problem, and the economic recession. Since 
hospitals, health, and the aging problem 
are all profoundly influenced by the status 
of medical science, I shall also devote some 
time to this subject. 

Let me begin by reviewing briefly a couple 
of facts which are almost certainly familiar 
to you. The first fact is that as a people, 
we are growing older; and yet medicine, 
hospitals, health services, employment pat- 
terns, housing—in fact, virtually every. as- 
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Magnificent as these gains have been, 7 
actually are only a beginning. [I <i e 


pect of our culture apparently is still 
oriented largely to the idea that we are en- 
tirely a Nation of bright-eyed and pink- 
cheeked youngsters. 

Before World War I, major changes were 
apparent in the age composition of our popu- 
lation. We were becoming an older people. 
There had been drastic reductions in the 
death rates for infants, children, and young 
adults. Thus much larger numbers of us 
were living on into the later years. Ac- 
companying these changes were profound 
changes in the patterns of: national health. 

Cancer, heart disease, arthritis, mental ill- 
ness, and other so-called chronic illness had 
supplanted the infectious diseases as the 
major health problems. As a Nation, as 
communities, and as individual, we were not 
properly equipped to deal effectively with 
these diseases. 
~ The Congress became concerned with this 
situation and shortly after the war initiated 
a thorough study, which has continued vir- 
tually uninterrupted since. Much of this 
study has been conducted by Appropriation 
Subcommittees in the House and the Senate 
responsible for reviewing the annual ap- 
propriations requests for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. As a mem- 
ber, and for many years as chairman of the 
House subcommittee, I have been privileged 
to play an active role in that process. 

At this point, I want to pay tribute to 
the American Hospital Association, the 
American Medical Association, the American 
Cancer Society, the American Heart Associa- 
tion, and numerous other non-Federal groups 
for the advice and technical data they have 
given in our effort to find out what is needed. 
In the Federal Establishment all branches 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Public Health Service in 
particular, have contributed much technical 
data and advice. 

I must mention also the fact that this 
has been a nonpartisan effort, Republicans 
and Democrats forgetting political differences 
in their detremination to do what was best 
for the entire Nation. 


Those of us who have participated in this 
continuing battle for better health in the 
face of mounting incidence of diseases like 
cancer, arthritis, mental illness, and heart 
disease have had to be practical. From the 
outset, we saw two major deficiencies which 
needed remedial attention. Very simply 
stated, these were (1) insufficient medical 
research on the chronic diseases, and (2) 
inadequate facilities for their diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. 


Therefore, our first major actions were 
to set up the Hill-Burton hospital and health 
facilities construction program, and to au- 
thorize a long-range expansion of medical 
research both in the Public Health Service 
and, through grants of Federal funds, in 
medical schools, universities, hospitals, and 
other institutions throughout the Nation. 
Subsequently, program for grants to stimu- 
late construction of research facilities at 
medical schools and universities, as well as 
fellowships and other awards to assist prom- 
ising young scientists to complete their 
training for careers in medical research, were 
authorized. 

These two basic programs got their first 
real impetus some 10 to 12 years ago. That 
impetus was given through Federal funds, 
which stimulated and encouraged State, 
local, and private financial and other 
support. 

What has happened to hospitals in these 
years? ¥ 

Under the Hill-Burton program, a total of 
3,772 projects have been completed at a cost 
of more than $3 billion, of which the Federal 
share has been less than $1 billion. For 
this expenditure we have obtained 163,000. 
brandnew hospital beds and 991 local public 
health units. 














into our remaining needs a little later 
these remarks. 
What has happened to medical] research 
duing these years? shee 
A few weeks ago Dr. James A. Shannon 
summarized the past 10 years of ical 


research for our subcommittee. Dr. Shan. 


non is the Director of the National 

of Health, the branch of the United States 
Public Health Service in which the bulk of 
medical research by the Government ig gon. 
ducted, and which most of the 
funds Congress authorizes each year to assist 
non-Federal research projects. 

In his , Dr. Shannon pointed out 
that at the close of World War II the 
States was spending about $88 million g 
year for research in the medical and 
sciences. Two factors—public support and 
research opportunity—were at the base of the 
changes that ensued. The dollars available 
for support of research and research training 
began to increase steadily, with part of the 
increase coming from private soutces and 
part from public funds made available 
through State and Federal appropriations, 
By 1950, medical research support was ata 
level of $140 million. By 1954 it was 9229 
million. Today, it is estimated that 
$360 million is being spent for research in 
medicine and biology in this country. Of 
this, the Federal Government provides over 
half, or $220 million. 

Dr. Shannon then reviewed for the com. 
mittee a few of the scientific advances that 
have been made during these postwar years: 
Cortisone and other steriods for treatment 
of rheumatic disease; vaccine for the pre- 
vention of polio, influenza, and many respir- 
atory infections. 

Radioisotopes have joined other radiation 
sources and surgery as a means of treating 
cancer, and a number of compounds which 
ameliorate certain forms of cancer have been 
developed. 

We have seen the development and wide- 
spread use of an inexpensive public health 
measure that can cut tooth decay in half. 

A wide array of chemical weapons useful 
in the management of high blood pressure 
have been discovered. 

The death rates among mothers and in- 
fants and certain of the diseases arising from 
complications during pregnancy and at birth 
have been sharply reduced because of fe 
search results. ss 

Dramatic improvement has been made in 
surgery for congenital heart malformations 
and hearts damaged by rheumatic fever. 

A test for early diagnosis of a form of 
cancer in women, permitting treatment be- 
fore it is too late, has been developed and 
given wide application. 

A family of drugs has been developed 
permitting startling advances in the mal- 
agement of mental illness. : 

Just as in the creation of new hospital 


beds, progress of this kind is proof that the. 
national 


planned use of a segment of our on 
resources for medical and biological research 


is a sound investment, with dividends. that 


are both humanitarian and economic. 
When we first began these programs of 


Federal financial assistance to stimulate hos- 
medical 


organizations, 
sities, medical schools, and hospitals. 
programs have demonstrated once again 
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1958 
Government is truly an instrument of the 


peor health needs of our senior citizens 
are not substantially different from the 
of the Nation as a whole—good nutri- 
adequate medical attention, suitable 
pousing, and opportunity for appropriate 
social, intellectual, and physical activity. 
However, there is one need, common to all, 
which takes on particular significance in the 
jater years of life. I refer to the need for 
with the costs of long-term illness. 
For someone who is retired and living on an 
income barely sufficient to meet ordinary 
living costs, the expenses of long-term hos- 
and medical care can prove truly catas- 
c. Prepaid medical care plans, Blue 
Cross, disability benefits, and other protec- 
tive measures of the productive years are 
ysually no longer applicable at the very time 
when they are most likely to be needed. 
gurely it is not beyond’ our capacity to 
devise more satisfactory methods of provid- 
ing during our more vigorous years for the 
medical costs that accompany old age. 
Another problem needing, and at long 
last beginning to receive our attention, is 
that of providing more adequate facilities 
and programs for domiciliary care of the 


Obviously the ideal place for the old folks 
to stay is in their own homes or in home- 
like places in their own communities. This 
should be possible far more often if the 
essential community welfare and health 
services were better organized and made 
more easily available for this purpose. Home 
nursing services, dietary consultation, home- 


-maker services, suitable recreational pro- 


grams, together with good personalized 
medical attention could keep many people 
happy and healthy right in their own homes 
at less cost to themselves, their relatives, 
and the community than in hospitals and 
nursing homes. ij 

Earlier this month an important confer- 
ence in Washington was called by the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service 
interested in better care of the aged. 

One of their conclusions was that we have 
failed to use both the remarkable scientific 
and technical advances of this century and 
the comprehensive array of services available 
within the community in our fragmentary 
and inadequate efforts to meet the challenge 
posed by our older citizens. 

Then, too, we have failed to seek out ways 
to make it possible for old people to help 
themselves, thus earning part of their sup- 
port and maintaining both themselves and 
their selfrespect. 

I feel that absolute first priority should 
be given to those measures which help re- 
tain the older individual amid familiar sur- 
Toundings—in or near his own home, cared 
for by his own physician, sustaining insofar 
8 possible his interest in community activi- 
ties. It seems to me that we are too prone 
to move old people into circumstances where 
they will be no trouble—to isolate them, to 
Separate them from familiar and loved 
Scenes, to segregate them, if you will. Each 
community has the capacity, if it has the 
will, to keep this from happening in many 
instances. 

For those individuals for whom a special 
Kind of care is required that cannot be 
Provided at home, there is often an in- 
between kind of facility required—between 
the home and the hospital, 

needs to be more such facilities 
adequately licensed, and supervised by pro- 
ome on, qualified , located in or 

community which the older people 
call home. 7 

The community hospital has a major role 
in helping devise plans and provide ar ode 
‘eal, nursing, and other services needed in 


~~ SRY realistic effort to cope with the problem 


8 it now exists, 


, quate physical plants. 
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In planning for future construction and 
for future organization of services, the hos- 
pital must keep the needs of the aged fore- 
most in mind. 

I am convinced that if we could look ahead 
20 or 30 years, one of the greatest changes 
we would see in our hospitals would be the 
structural and organizational changes re- 
quired to providé more keep well clinics 
and more home care services for the aged 
and chronically ill. 

You may be certain that women’s aux- 
iliaries will be more essential than ever in 
the hospital that is dedicated to care of the 
aged and chronically ill and to preventive 
medicine as much as to acute illness. 

At the outset of my talk I mentioned the 
recession as one of the major problems that 
needed to be taken into account in this 
discussion of health and hospitals. 

The Department of Labor has recently an- 
nounced that over 5,200,000 people are unem- 
ployed, the largest number since 1941. Other 
reliable estimates have placed the number at 
well over 6 mililon. 

Both the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government are considering 
appropriate measures to combat this reces- 
sion and strengthen our national economy. 

The issues at stake go far beyond the do- 
mestic scene. 

The world today is wondering whether 
this Nation will continue to be economically 
and financially strong, or whether our pri- 
vate-enterprise- system will be unable to 
stand the strains of-this modern age. Our 
position of leadership among the Western 
Powers is in jeopardy if our economic struc- 
ture falters and weakens. Our allies are 
deeply concerned. Our enemies are already 
deriving great satisfaction from our eco- 
nomic uncertainty; to them, a depressed 
America presents opportunity to propagan- 
dize the world concerning the failures of our 
fine society. 

Among the most important measures be- 
ing considered to combat the recession are 
extensive construction programs for high- 
ways, schools, and post offices. To this list 
I would like to add hospitals. I felt so 
strongly about this that on February 21, I 
wrote to the President urging that he revise 
his estimate for Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction needs, raising it from $75 million, 
already requested in his budget, to $210 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1959. This increase to 
the full amount authorized under the law 
would not only help bolster a sagging econ- 
omy, but would also enable the States to 
achieve substantial reductions in the back- 
log of need for community health facilities. 

Just a few weeks ago the Appropriations 
subcommittee of which I am chairman, took 
under consideration the President’s budget 
recommendation that only $75 million be 
appropriated for the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program for the fiscal year 1959. 
From the testimony and data provided the 
committee, it is evident that while this pro- 
gram has made substantial progress, there 
are tremendous unmet needs for new and 
replacement hospital beds in communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Estimates by the Public Health Service 
place these needs at the following levels: 
185,000 general hospital beds; 400,000 mental 
hospital beds; 303,000 other hospital beds; 
300,000 nursing-home beds. 4 

In my many years of service on the House 
Appropriations subcommittee I have become 
rather familiar with the hospital situation 
throughout the country. Among the things 
I have learned is that many of the Nation’s 
hospitals are over 50 years old, and many 
suffer major losses of efficiency from inade- 
The obsolescence 
factor contributes substantially to our need 
for hospital construction. Two percent of 
our general hospital beds-become obsolete 
each year, representing an annual loss of ap- 
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proximately 9,500 general hospital beds. As 
opposed to this figure, we must consider that 
30,000 new beds,.are needed each year merely 
to keep pace with our annual population 
increase. 

I offer no comparison to the relative im- 
portance of hospitals with post offices, 
schools, or other public facilities. The na- 
tional concern for adequate hospital facil- 
ities, both public and nonprofit, stems from 
our interest in health affairs and in providing 
the American people with the highest quality 
of medical and hospital care. Moreover, at 
the present time, hospital facilities have spe- 
cial importance for reasons of national secu- 
rity. ‘With every city and community poten- 
tial targets, the number of persons. who might 
survive an enemy attack depends directly on 
the adequacy of the facilities and the or- 
ganization of care for the injured. 

In my opinion, there is no facility more 
vital than the community hospital in our 
national civil defense survival program. 
Funds expended to build up our genera! hos- 
pital beds are investments in national secu- 
rity, as well as in health. 

On. February 21 of this year, in a letter to 
the President, I summarized as follows the 
importance of hospital construction and 
renovation in any program designed to fight 
unemployment through federally financed 
construction programs: 

First. Hospital construction and renova- 
tion would have a more rapid impact on the 
economy than would most other kinds of 
construction: Statewide and up-to-date 
hospital construction and renovation plans 
have been made in all the States. 

Second. At both the Federal and State 
level, administrative machinery is in exist- 
ence and has long been dealing with these 
matters. 

Third. If funds were available, many proj- 
ects dbuld be quickly reviewed by existing 
public agencies and construction started ina | 
very short period of time. 

Fourth. The need for hospital construction 
and renovation is widely spread throughout 
the United States. There is appreciable need 
for new construction in many of the rapidly 
expanding suburbs of our larger. cities and 
still great unmet need in our smaller com- 
munities and rural areas. 

Fifth. Hospital construction and the in- 
stallation of hospital equipment requires 
more kinds of highly skilled personnel than 
does most other construction work. Con- 
sequently, a hospital construction program 
would have great impact on retaining highly 
skilled persons in their particular fields. In 
addition, hospital equipment requires the 
employment of highly skilled labor in its 
manufacture and has far-reaching effect on 
production plants and labor which generally 
would not participate in a public works pro- 
gram. 

Sixth. Renovation of hospital plants de- 
pends primarily on local contractors, locai 
supplies, and local labor. Such a program 
would have immediate effect on the economy 
of local communities. 

I told the President that for these reasons 
I was convinced that a program of hospital 
construction and renovation would stimulate 
our national economy and thus would help 
counteract the recession. It could be under- 
taken through additional grants under the 
Hill-Burton Act, with appropriate adaptation 
in the method of distributing the funds, or 
much of it—especially the renovation of 
existing hospitals—could be carried out 
through loans carrying no interest or very 
low rate of interest. 

I believe the logic of these proposals is 
inescapable, and I intend to do everything 
in my power to bring about their adoption. 

As I look back over the years that I have 
represented my State of Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States, I find that one 
of the greatest rewards has been the friend- 
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ships I have gained among those who have 
dedicated their lives to tending the sick, the 
lame and the halt. 

In conclusion, I would like to read to you 
three short paragraphs that were written 
some 30 years ago by Dr. Prederick Smith, 
who was at one time in charge of all hospi- 
tals in the Public Health Service. What he 
wrote will, I am sure, describe the institu- 
tions in which each of you serve. I hope, 
and I believe, it will also describe the typical 
hospital of 100 years hence. 

“A hospital pays higher dividends in use- 
fulness than any other public building. A 
department, bureau, agency or court, post 
office or custom house is open only a third 
of each 24 hours and is closed 52 Sundays 
and many holidays each year. A hospital is 
never closed. Its lights are an eternal fire 
on the altar of service. Its door is never 
locked; its windows never darkened. 

“When vacation grass grows lush on silent 
schoolhouse grounds the hospital knows no 
respite. While the cathedral drouses many 
days each wek over empty pews, the hospital 
vibrates through every crowded moment with 
never-failing service to humanity. Through 
long hot summer days and nights, as in win- 
ter storm and autumn bDilast, the hospital 
carries on. In public disaster, when other 
enterprise is dazed and crippled, the hospital 
never fails. 

“The best that is in men and women is 
brought out in the crises that try the soul. 
In operating room and ward is forged, in the 
fire of sacrifice and renunciation, the char- 
acter that ennobles. Pious resignation, cour- 
age and generosity are here daily witnessed. 
To the hospital come both saint and sinner, 
the victim of wasting disease, of violence, or 
of his own vicious habits. Whether they 
march to the drums of war or the pipes of 
peace, the sick and maimed seek refuge where 
pain is eased and life held sacred and find 
there, true to hospital traditions, not only 
scientific efficiency, but tolerance, kindness 
and understanding sympathy.” 





Congressman Celler Speaks His Mind on 
His Weekly Radio Broadcasts, Over 
Station WINS, New York, April 13, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the transcript of one of 
my weekly radio broadcasts over Station 
WINS, New York, April 13, 1958: 


ANNOUNCER. Do you agree with Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch that our taxes should bé in- 
creased rather than decreased? 

Mr. CeLLer. That idea of Mr. Baruch's is as 
startling as it is uneconomic. His only con- 
cern is inflation. But there is more involved 
than our present economic distress of infla- 
tion. Unemployment, not solely the result 
of inflation, has gone over 6 million. The 
peril point has been reached. Recently, 
10,000 workers went on jobless relief in New 
York City alone. All industrial areas are 
threatened with more layoffs. Detroit, the 
auto center, is a ghost city. : 

Purchasing power throughout the Nation ~ 
is like a flat tire. Money must be pumped 
into the market to buy goods deteriorating 
on the shelves. Some tax reduction, partic- 
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ularly on the widest base possible—that is, 
to low bracketed income taxpayers—must be 
passed. This will permit more money to be 
spent, thus moving inventories, and give-the 
spur to production. Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
erstwhile chief economic adviser to President 
Eisenhower, advocates a $5 billion tax cut. 
He said as follows: 

“If.* * * we delay more than a very few 
weeks, in the hope that economic recovery 
will come on its own by midyear, we shall be 
taking the risk of having to resort later to 
drastic medicine. In that event, we will find 
ourselves piling a huge deficit on top of the 
deficit that automatically flows from reduced 
tax revenues, with the result that our eco- 
nomic problems in both the short run and 
the long run will be multiplied manyfold.” 

As to Mr. Baruch, let me dip a little bit 
into history. Away back in February 1933, 
when we were in a depression, Mr. Baruch 
offered the same prescription for ending that 
depression, to the Senate Finance Committee. 

What he said last week was a repetition 
of what he said in February 1933, namely, 
that a tax cut would be folly and that taxes 
should be raised. Let me quote his 1933 
statement. “Balance budgets, stop spend- 
ing money we haven't got. Sacrifice for 
frugality and revenue. Cut Government 
spending, cut it as rations are Cut in a siege. 
Tax—tax everybody for everything.” 

Contemplate for a moment what would 
have happened if President Roosevelt had 
followed his advice in 1983. We would have 
plunged deeper and deeper into depression. 
Indeed, Mr. Baruch gave bad advice in 1933, 
and he is giving bad advice in 1958. 

ANNOUNCER. Have you offered any bills 
for a tax cut? 

Mr. CeL.iter. I am not a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee but I am trying 
to cushion the current recession by offering 
a bill which I hope will pass. This would 
provide immediately a 3-month moratorium 
on withholding tax paid by all workers who 
earn less than $10,000 per annum and a cor- 
responding adjustment in individual tax 
liability. A great bulk of our working popu- 
lation have a part of their wages withheld 
for income taxes, social security, and the 
like. The workers would have the benefit 
of these funds for a 3-month period, thus 
enabling them to return to the market for 
more than the bare necessities. It should 
prime the economic pump by restoring some 
purchasing power. 

ANNOUNCER. How accurate is that report 
that you are a candidate for the United 
States Senate from the State of New York? 

Mr. CELLER. When asked this question 
previously, I have said that I am not an 
anxious candidate but, on the other hand, 
I am not a reluctant or hesitant candidate. 
However, I await the wishes of the party. 
I have had 35 years of experience in Con- 
gress and, as we all know, there is no sub- 
stitute for experience. My record is an open 
book. I like to think that I have the mental 


competence, and I am sure I have the moral 


fitness to fill that high and exalted station. 
Many good names have been mentioned for 
this preferment and I am proud to have my 
name associated as well with these exem- 
plary gentlemen. 

ANNOUNCER. Your name has been fre- 
quently associated with immigration legis- 
lation. Will there be any changes in immi- 
gration law? 

Mr. CeLLeR. Immigration comes under the 
jurisdiction of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee of which I am chairman. Hearings 
are scheduled to be held in about a month 
on pending legislation. These will be com- 
prehensive hearings to cover all shades of 
opinion on the subject of immigration and 
naturalization. My personal convicticn is 
that the immigration quota law, as we have 
it set up, is unfair and discriminatory. We 
are permitted to admit, roughly, 152,000 








testing? 


April 
people a single year under the quota 


But, unfortunately, people of certain pa, 
are favored over others. For example, most 


of the quota of 152,000 goes to indi } 
of the Aryan or Nordic races, that is th. 
Germans a 





English, the Irish, the 
comparatively, about one-third of the 
annual figure is set aside for natives of 
Italy, Greece, Spain, France, and countries 
of Eastern Europe get tiny quotas. When 
I speak of Eastern Europe, I mean 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and I don’t mean 


the Communists. Communists are 
but there are many non-Communists pho 
are nationals of these countries. Great 
numbers of them do not even live in Bast. 
ern Europe but are refugees in all parts of — 
the world. They clamor for admission 
the United States. As we know, they 
good citizens—just as good as the Irish, the 
English, and the Germans. 

I would eliminate such discrimination 
against the Italian, the Greek, the 
and others, and which favor the 
or the Germans. Such a distinction ig con- 
trary to our American tradition. All these 
people are equal in my eyes. I am not 
much interested as to where they were born 
as long as America is born in them. If they 
have an appreciation of liberty and freedom 
and fair play, then America has been born in 
them and they should be admitted on a 
parity with all others. I shall strive to haye 
the law changed so that it will be freed of 
its prejudicial and discriminating features, 

I want men to come’ here who will be of 
good character regardless of the label of 
their race, creed, color, or place of origin, 
Character is what you are in the dark. Char., 
acter is what you are when no one is wateh- 


The opponents of my ideas on immigra- 
tion are usually those who prate of their 
better or nobler blood. I say to them—send 
your noble blood to the market place and 
see what it will buy. ° 

Others who oppose my point of view are 
those who boast of their family tree and 
their ancestors. As for them, I say one can- 
not make for himself a place in the sun if 
he continually takes refuge in the shade ofa 
family tree. Your grandfather may have 
been 6 feet 7 inches tall, but you have todo 
your Own growing. 

ANNOUNCER. You are the author of the 
civil-rights bill which passed the Congress 
and which was signed by the President and 
which is now law. Do you contemplate any 
further steps on civil rights? 

Mr. CEeLLer. Yes. My civil-rights bill was 
primarily a bill to insure equality of right 
on the political level, that is, voting rights. 
Negroes had been disfranchised in primary 
and general elections in numerous States. 
My bill offers remedies against such practices. 
The bill also sets up a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, which is just. about getting off the 
ground. Its purpose is to study desegrega- 
tion as announced in the Supreme Court 
decision and to consider other discrimina- 
tions against the colored people. 
we have reached a sort of plateau on the way 
to the summit. We cannot tarry there, 

I have offered a bill to prevent discriml- 
nation against colored people on all levels of 
American life, housing, labor, trans 
public welfare, and the like. The Judiciary 
Committee, of which I am chairman, has 
jurisdiction over such bills and I shall start 
hearings in about a month’s time on this 
highly important subject. 

Justice still must be done to the 
His rights are still flouted and disr 
many parts of the land. It has been sald 
justice is the bread of the Nation because 
all hunger for it, white and colored alike. 
The colored should have this bread of the 
Nation. , 

ANNOUNCER. What do you think of bomb 
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n to impose i 
ae eis Nation. ‘There is not one area, be 


jt our domestic economy, foreign policy, mili- 
tary oF scientific advancement, where we 
have not suffered tragic loss of leadership. 

Now the Russian announcement of the cessa- 

tion of nuclear testing has caught Dulles in 

pathing and the Russians have made off with 
pis clothes. He did not have to go to the 
summit to lose his shirt. Now we are pay- 
ing the price for his infiexibie, negative, 
quibbling policy on nuclear test detection. 

As Adlai Stevenson said, in anticipation of 

the Soviet move, we have again missed the 

ity to take the initiative. For 
months we clung to @ formula unacceptable 
to the Russians. We insisted that cessation 
should be tied in not only with inspection 
put with an end to the production of nuclear 
ms. When the Russians accepted the 
tion principle, we still refused to 

. It was all or nothing. 

And nothing is what we got. 

“ The President all too easily became cap- 
tive of the Dulles policy. Inch by inch, and 
now yard by yard, the United States has lost 
the initiative in world affairs. Mr. Dulles is 
so busy saying “No” that -he has no time, if 
indeed he has the imagination, to come for- 
ward with any affirmative idea which would 
give the lie to the Soviet propaganda—that 
we are warmongers interested only in mak- 
ing bigger and more devastating bombs. 
Propaganda-wise, now the flag of peace flies 
on the Kremlin instead of the White House. 

Can we pull ourselves out of the dilemma 
in which the administration attitudes have 
placed us? We cannot become a mere echo 
of the Soviet line and stop the tests at this 
point—only because the Russian announce- 
ment pushed us into it. The stopping of 
such tests must be based on considered 
judgment, whether or not it would best 
serve the cause of an honorable peace. 

Ought we not to consider the placing of 
all future tests under United Nations super- 
vision as solid evidence of our good faith, 
placing our emphasis on the need to in- 
crease the peaceful uses of nuclear energy? 
Then the world could know the results of 
the tests of detonating clean weapons. Thus 
the United Nations could declare the devas- 
tating effect of radioactive fallout and its 
danger to humanity, and order all nations to 
cease testing bombs. 

ANNOUNCER. What about Federal aid to 
education? 

Mr. Cetiter. That is a very interesting 
question because I have some novel ideas on 
this subject and I think we can help the 
economy of the Nation and help education 
in the same step. 

The most acute domestic deficiencies of 
the United States are our schools, educa- 
tional facilities, and teachers. ‘These defi- 
ciencies are now reflected, and will continue 
to be reflected, in the quality of our social, 
88 well as our military achievements. There 
is no question at all of the need for accel- 
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erating the building of schools and making 
provision for adequate teaching staffs. 

I believe we can attack this problem con- 
structively and, at the same time, give the 
needed impetus to economic revival. There 
is a way, a practical and realistic way, of 
accomplishing this. I intehd to propose that 
@ percentage, shall we say 1 percent, of each 
Federal, personal, or corporate income-tax 
payment be paid directly to the resident 
State—to be earmarked and used exclusively 
for educational purposes—which would in- 
clude the building of schools and the in- 
crease in salaries for teachers. 

Thus, the objection, valid or otherwise, 
which has stood in the way of enactment 
of legislation giving Federal aid to educa- 
tion will be removed. Many have feared 
Federal control of education ‘and this has 
been one of the major stumbling blocks. My 
proposal will give the States control of the 
management of these fupds, albeit for edu- 
cational purposes exclusively. Likewise, this 
direct payment to the States by the residents 
thereof will give a tremendous boost to the 
economy of each State, for it must perforce 
create the demand for quantities of goods 
of many types, and thus spur our produc- 
tivity. It will put back to work thousands 
within each State. There will be a need for 
steel, aluminum, cement, paint, woods, etc. 
The necessary economic stimulation would 
result, and it would be no make-work propo- 
sition. It would permit each State to draw 
upon the wealth of its own citizenry. I-would 
propose, further, that such legislation pro- 
vide that each State render an accounting 
to Congress on the uses to which these 
funds have been put. 
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The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
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tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for hy law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shalt apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probablé cost of the 
preposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25,.D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p, 
1939). , 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
\w THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp four editor- 
jals which comment on the proposal 
which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoorEr] and I have made regarding eco- 
nomic assistance to India. These edi- 
torials, reflecting viewpoints in different 
parts of the Nation, all argue for the im- 
portance of meeting India’s crisis now 
when there are chances for realistic ac- 
tion, rather than later when the crisis 
can no longer be treated effectively. © 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune of March 26, 1958] 
HELP AND HOPE FoR INDIA 

The Marshall plan, @ farsighted program 
of economic assistahee developed by former 
Secretary of State George C, Marshall in 
1947 and later adopted by Congress, is gen- 
erally given credit for having made a major 
contribution to Europe’s speedy economic 
Tecovery after World War ITI. 

Now Senators JoHN Kennepy, Democrat, of 
Masachusetts, and JoHN Coopsr, Republican, 
of Kentucky, have proposed a similiar pro- 
gram to help India achieve the goals of its 
second 5-year plan. 

Their three-pronged program calls for im- 
Mediate legislative and administrative 
action to meet the immediate and emer- 
gency needs of the Indian Government, 
adoption of a congressional resolution ex- 
pressing American interest in the success of 
the second 5-year plan, and a multilateral 
attack on India’s long-term economic prob- 
lems with European experts joining Amer- 
leans in working out plans for such a 
program 


Tn a speech to the United States Senate 
urging adoption of the program, KenNnEepy 
quoted testimony by Prof. W. W. Restow, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


_- Ogy, with respect to the future attitudes of 


the newly emerging independent in 
Asia, Africa, the Middie East, aoe 


ca: 

“Shall these new powerful states emerge 
to maturity from « totalitarian setting, their 
outlook dominated by bitter memories of 
solonialism and by 
transition made without help, while the rich 
West sat by, concerned only: with the prob- 
lems of defense? 


“Or shall these states emerge ftom a 
values, 


democratic setting, built on human 
with the West, and on memories of . 


shared advent 
Mito ee ee 
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termine the kind of an economic transition 
these new nations make in the years ahead. 
The plan for India could, in fact, serve as a 
pattern for help to others. 

It would cost money, of course, just as the 
Marshall plan did. But the investment is 
worth making. India, even though its lead- 
ers often annoy us, is a democratic country 
which is trying desperately to coexist peace- 
fully with its Communist neighbor, China. 
It has appealed to the West for aid, and the 
United States already has provided some. 
But the Kennedy-Cooper program offers the 
Indians long-term hope as well as immedi- 
ate help. ’ 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of 
April 4, 1958] 


" ‘¥aee Wortp Has Bic STAKE IN UNITED STATES 


HELP FOR INDIA 


In urging greater American support for 
India’s economic development program, Sen- 
ator Kennepy, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
observed the other day that “no thoughtful 
citizen can fail to see our stake in the sur- 
vival of free government in India.” 

The point he was making on the Senate 
floor was painfully obvious. Unles we pledge 
greater help to India, and do it this year, we 
will wipe out much of the good we've realized 
from a war and the billions in aid that we've 
sent to Asia in the last decade. 

It’s sometimes difficult to stomach India’s 
seemingly vacillating foreign policy, as one 
day she appears to favor Russia and the next 
the United States. But let’s not lose sight 
of the fact that India is the biggest democ- 
racy in Asia, and with some encouragement 
she can also become one of the greatest in 
the world. 

The unfortunate thing is that as a free 
nation India is so_young that her leaders axe 
faced with the same problems we had when 
the United States also was an infant repub- 
lic. They have no choice but to play the 
game of international politics as neutrally 
as possible and yet find friends within the 
family of political thought they adopted as 
their own. 

If geography hadn't placed India so close 
to Russia the situation might now be quite 
different. Senator KENNEDY and the pro- 
India bloc in Congress might not be en- 
countering the difficulty they are in explain- 
ing the advantages of a stronger India- 
American economic alliance. 

But geopolitics being what it is, it’s high 
time we put aside our suspicions of our 
Asian partner and look at the facts. India is 
in a desperate struggle with the demands of 
economic necessity. Her leaders must either 
be able to show to their impoverished con- 
stituents that democracy offers a more prom- 
ising reward than communism or they’ll lose 


India is so bad off financially that she has 
had to scrap all except the core of her 5-year 
plan of economic redevelopment. This 
means that there will be fewer dams, fewer 
steel mills, and fewer land reclamation proj- 
ects with which to sustain her people than 
were planned even 6 months ago. It means 
also that the Indian mind will become less 






can be sure just how much a loan to the 
Nehru government will help in this regard, 
but the alternative would be disastrous. 

An economic collapse for India or even @ 
continuing discrepancy between India and 
Communist China is something we cannot 
afford now or in the foreseeable future. 
Should we lose this Asian rock of freedom the 
consequences would be dire indeed in the 
populations, natural resources, and trade 
outlets we would hand by default to Russia. 


{From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
March 31, 1958] 
Aw UrcEent To. STRENGTHEN INDIA AGAINST 
Rep DANGERS 


Suppose India, with her vast population 
(377 million in a 1954 U. N. estimate) should 
go Communist... That, of course, would be 
a terrific setback for the cause of freedom and 
peace throughout the world. Not only would 
India’s own people and resources come under 
Red control, but other peoples in Asia and 
Africa, whose political direction is not now 
very firmly established, would be greatly in- 
fluenced toward communism. In some cases 
this influence probably would be decisive. 

While India’s government has maintained 
a neutralist stand in the East-West struggle, 
its leaders have been striving to meet its very 
difficult and urgent problems along demo- 
cratic lines. Its people, like those of other 
lands, are ardently seeking, with new hope, to 
achieve better living standards. The coun- 
try now is in the second year of a second 5- 
year plan to that end. The extent of prog- 
ress achieved will, of course, have strong im- 
pact on political trends. 

In an address in the United States Senate 
last week, Senator KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts, called on the free nations to unite in 
support of a Marshall plan to aid India in 
her political development. 

Senator Cooprr, of Kentucky, former am- 
bassador to India, supported the Kennedy 
proposal, which calls for increased United 
States assistance this year and further as- 
sistance from the United States and other 
free countries in the 3 remaining years of 
the current 5-year plan. 

“India stands as the only effective com- 
petitor to Red China for the faith and 
following of the millions of uncommitted 
and restless peoples,” Senator KENNEDY said. 
“Should India fall prey to internal disorder 
or disillusionment among either its masses 
or leaders and become absorbed in the Com- 
munist system, the free world would suffer 
an incalculable blow.” 

The Massachusetts Senator’s appeal is very 
timely. Recently demands have been grow- 
ing for a reduction of foreign aid. Some 
strong opposition has been voiced to any aid 
at all for India because of its neutralist 
position. 

Senator Kennepy, however, declared that 
“if the second 5-year plan collapses, so may 
democratic India and the democratic hope 
in- all of Asia.” 

Of the enormous and acute needs of the 
people of India we Americans now know 
pretty well. But if we all well realized in 
concrete terms what general economic con- 
ditions are and considered the crucial effects 
they have on political affairs, support for 
giving sound assistance to the efforts to 
build up an advancing, free economy would 
be much greater. 

Here is something about which our Nation 
cannot afford to be indifferent. 
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Remember, only a comparatively few years 
ago, many of us thought that a Communist 
triumph in mainland China was almost un- 
thinkable. But the Red tide moved swiftly 
forward and a Communist regime came into 
power. 

Our own American interests, as well as 
the cause of freedom everywhere, will-be 
well served by wise assistance to the aspiring 
people of India. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
April 8, 1958] 


INDIA IN THE BALANCE 


It may be coincidence but it is not with- 
out significance that Republican Senator 
Cooprr, of Kentucky, and Democratic Sena- 
tor KenNnepy, of Massachusetts, have intro- 
duced a resolution for United States sup- 
port of India’s endangered second 5-year 
plan just at the time of the first anniversary 
of the Communist electoral victory in the 
southwestern Indian state of Kerala. 

The Cooper-Kennedy resolution in effect 
proposes that the United States move reso- 
lutely to see that what happened among the 
14 million impoverished people of overpopu- 
lated Kerala does not happen throughout 
India. 

How any substantial number of Members 
of Congress could reasonably oppose the 
Cooper-Kennedy resolution is hard to see. 
Senator Cooper, who speaks with the unus- 
ual and convincing experience of a former 
Eisenhower administration Ambassador to 
India, says the alternative is to risk watching 
India go the way of Red China. 

What India needs above all else is dollars 
with which to buy capital goods such as 
machines and engines and turbines urgently 
required for the industrialization of the 
teeming nation of nearly 400 million de- 
pressed people. But India does not have the 
dollars to buy from the United States and it 
cannot get them unless we make large loans. 

Following the recent talks on Indian re- 
quirements, Washington announced a plan 
to lend India $225 million, half of it through 
the Export-Import Bank. This latter* por- 
tion would be repayable over a 15-year period 
at 5% percent and so could not remotely be 
termed a giveaway. 

The Cooper-Kennedy resolution would de- 
clare it public policy for the United States 
to support further loans, perhaps as much as 
a half billion dollars by 1961. Its stated goal 
would be to assist India to complete its 
current program for economic development. 

India has made great forward strides in 
the 10 years since it became independent and 
Prime Minister Nehru became its leader. Vil- 
lages with thousands of people have begun 
new lives, with gainful work,.sanitary living 
conditions and greatly improved agriculture. 

But this is hardly more than a beginning. 
If the second 5-year plan is carried through 
to success in 1961, one of India’s leading fi- 
nancial authorities says the average weekly 
income per person would be only barely more 
than a dollar. How modest the plan is can 
be seen from the fact that the 1961 steel goal 
is 6 million tons—big for India but small 
when compared with our steel production of 
100 million tons. 

A great deal of small and misguided talk 
about Indian neutralism has beefl> spoken 
in Washington in recent years. India is the 
most promising fledging democracy in the 
world. But it cannot toil up that rocky road 
alone. India needs help and the United 
States, in our own interest as well as India’s, 
must provide help while it can be of use. 

It is fine to talk about democratic ideals. 
But democratic ideals fill no empty stomachs. 
They set no hydroelectric projects going. 

Senators Coopzr and KENNEDY deserve a 
salute for taking the lead in introducing 
their resolution. We hope to see Senators 
from this part of the Mississippi Valley— 
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Hennincs and Symrvcron, of Missouri; 
Dove.as and DirKSEN, of Illinois; and Fu.- 
BRIGHT and McCLELLAN, of Arkansas—asso- 
ciate themselves with it. 





Columbia River Regional Power 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
proposals for financing future water- 
resource development of the Columbia 
River through power revenues, under the 
direction of a regional power corpora- 
tion, are receiving increased attention in 
the Pacific Northwest. Since the intro- 
duction of the Columbia River Regional 
Corporation bill by myself and numerous 
co-sponsors early in this session, the idea 
has been discussed editorially by many 
newspapers, with varying degrees of ac- 
ceptance. I am pleased that two lead- 
ing newspapers in my home State have 
recently given additional endorsement to 
the regional corporation concept of 
Columbia: River development. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Power 
Can Pay Its Way,” published in the Port- 
land Oregonian, of April 13, 1958, and an 
editorial entitled “This Is the Way To 
Do It,” published in the Pendleton Oreg., 
East Oregonian of April 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

Power Can Pay Its Way 

Bipartisan legislation to permit the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to pledge its power 
revenues for financing of additional projects 
is approaching a vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A similar bill was adopted in 
the Senate last year by a vote of 61 to 20. 

The Pacific Northwest has a sharp inter- 
est in the proposal, made in three messages 
by President Eisenhower, for TVA self-financ- 
ing. A Senate bill has been introduced to 
establish the Columbia River Development 
Corporation. It would have authority to is- 
sue révenue bonds, based on power sales of 
the Bonneville Power Administration which 
the regional corporation would supersede, to 
pay for the share of the costs of multiple- 
purpose projects—and later, atomic plants— 
assignable to power. This would speed up 
hydroelectric development of the Columbia 
Basin immeasurably, by taking the major 
eosts of new dams off the back of Congress. 

The Northwest Public Power Association, 


author of the Columbia River Development 


Corporation bill, points out that the self- 
financing pattern to be established in the 
TVA bill may be the precedent for regional 
self-financing here. ? 
One point needs clarification, in view of 
early attacks (in the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer and elsewhere) on the Columbia River 
Development Corporation bill. This new 


Federal corporation, subject to strict admin- | 


istration and congressional controls, would 
not be the equivalent of TVA, nor would it 
resemble the Columbia Valley Authority idea 
of New Deal days. 





April 
It would be limited to power develop. 
ment—its goal to make up the deficit between 
generation and need created by the 
of Congress and local utilities to invest 
facilities at a necessary rate of about $1 mj. 
lion a day. The corporation would not, as 
does TVA, hold responsibility for 
ment of other resources—navigation, 
control, fisheries, mining, agriculture, chem. 
icals, etc. But it would be required to eon. 
duct itself in a manner not adverse to Other 
resource development, and to cooperate jn - 
such development. It could not, as the Feg. 
eral Power Commission does, dismiss the 
fishery as of no account. Its operations 
would have to be coordinated for flood con. 
trol, navigation, and other uses of the waters! 
The attempt by the Seattle Post-Intelj. 
gencer to brand the regional power 
tion as another CVA proposal is indefensibje, 
The only resemblance a Columbia River 
Development Corporation would have to TVA, 
if the new TVA legislation is adopted, is that 
both would stand on their own financial feet 
rather than being dependent wholly on ap 
propriations from the United States ‘ 


The astonishing record of power expansion in 


the Northwest shows that the region is 
able to finance its own big power projects, 
for which Congress should be grateful, 


Tuts Is THE Way To Do Ir 


State Treasurer Sig Unander, one of fiye 
candidates for the Republican nomination 
for governor, told a Pendleton audience 
recently that he agrees in principle with the 
proposed Northwest Regional Corp. for de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power from the 
Columbia River and its tributaries. 

“There can be little question that forma- 
tion of such a corporation would answer 
many of the area’s hydroelectric power 
problems. Such a program has many ad- 
vantages. It provides for regional control 
as opposed to Washington, D. C., control, 
and would not be dependent upon congres- 
sional appropriations for financing,” said 
Mr. Unander. 

There is much to be said in behalf of a. 
regional corporation. At this point one of 
the best arguments for it is the record it 
can show of support from members of both 
political parties. a 

The necessity that a program be developed 
which would assure the necessary funds 
annually to develop the hydroelectric poten- 
tial of the Columbia Basin and at the same 
time that development be accomplished 
wisely has been apparent for a long time. 

So long as most of the money required to 
develop the water resources of the basin 
must cOme from congressional appropria- 
tions orderly development is impossible. The 
Oregonian, originator of the regional corporé- 
tion plan, sketched the problem as long ag0 
as July of 1952 and it hasn’t changed since. 
Said the Portland newspaper at ae 
“The Pacific Northwest has been s 
forward for 20 years under the most col- 
fusing hodgepodge of projects, agencies, and 
statutory authority—all lumped under the 
general heading of Columbia Basin develop- 
ment—ever proposed by a President and at- 
cepted by a befuddled ess.” te: 

Regional controls of all the ap 
grams that deal with water resource 
ment in the Columbia Basin could a 
der out of chaos. And.it could get the Fed-— 
eral Government out-of the power business 
in the basin by turning the de ny 
program over to an interstate agency, WANS 
could finance 
of reserve bonds. te 
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Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER has introduced —: 
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in the legislation as it is now written. 

r. Unander has expressed agreement in 

ple, and s0 have many others, 

Many who support this legislation fear that 

" the private-power companies operating in the 

Northwest will try to block congressional 

al of it. Perhaps they will. If they 

do we believe it will prove for them to be a 

mistake. They cannot make a sound 

case that a regional corporation would harm 

them. Opposition would leave them in the 

position of having to refute the charge 

+ that they want the game to be played under 
their rules or they won’t play. 

 Spokesmen for the private-power com- 

have said that the hydroelectric po- 

tential of the Columbia Basin must be fully 

developed and that it will be necessary for 

everybody to participate in the program in 

order to get the job done. If they really 

believe that, they much support a regional 

corporation approach to full development of 

the region’s resources. 


x 





Swift and Constant Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April.17, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the minutes of 
the 938th meeting of the Six O’Clock 
Club of Minneapolis, Minn., be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. These 
minutes summarize an address I made 
before the club on April 8, 1958; entitled 
“Swift and Constant Change.” The 
minutes were drafted by the secretary of 
the Six O’Clock Club, Mr. Ralph Keller. 
Mr. Keller has for many years been the 
effective manager of the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association. I know him not only 
as a good friend but also as one of our 
State’s most able administrators. Mr. 
Keller has helped unite 435 Minnesota 





_ weekly and daily newspapers for the com- 


mon good of their industry and the read- 
ing public which they serve. 

There being no objection, the minutes 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


The 938th meeting of the Six O’Clock Club 
warmly welcomed to membership Dr. Robert 
Towne Thompson, dentist. President An- 
derson regretfully announced to 63 members 
and 13 guests the serious illmess of Judge 
Waite, our nonagenarian first president. 

In introducing. Minnesota’s senior United 

Senator, the Honorable Epwarp J. 
Tug, President Anderson pointed out the 
significance of seniority in the Senate, com- 
mended our former governor as the progeni- 
tor of current improvements in the State 
capitol approach, and praised his construc- 
tive public record and warm human quali- 


Senator Trye opined that the type of citi- 

"en represented in the Six O’Clock roster 

& handsome contribution by the club 

to the growth and of the city of 

polis and the State of Minnesota dur- 
ing our 64 years. 

There are today, with due respect to many 
names, only two great nations vying 
for world leadership, the Senator said. If 
one doesn’t supply it the other must, 


_ Which? United States or Russia? How can 
‘We prevent a war to resolve the issue? We 
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had sense enough to outlaw mustard gas 
during the First World War (in which the 
Senator served with distinction and rapid 
promotion in the United States Air Force). 
We have sense enough to avert.today a far 
more dangerous and destructive atomic war, 
if we try. 

We could lose to. Russia on the basis of 
scientific skills, with which they are im- 
pressing many nations. We could lose to 
them on an economic basis, by permitting 
Russia to extend help to needy oriental 
countries and nations. We could lose to 
Russia on the basis of diplomatic negotia- 
tions, because the United States has been 
busy carving a nation out of a wilderness 
while our older neighbors rehearsed their 
diplomatic skills. As a result, we find our- 
selves now able to feed and clothe and arm 
most of the world’s people but woefully un- 
able to persuade them. 

One course worthy of vigorous develop- 
ment is reciprocal trade; we stand to gain 
far more than we could lose by extending 
trade agreements to encourage the export 
and import of all manner of goods and prod- 
ucts. The few producers and processors who 
might, be injured by such>a program, Gov- 
ernment could well afford to subsidize. 

Perhaps, said the Senator reverently, God 
intended America, the youngest of the great 
nations, to be the world’s interracial catalyst. 
Nearly all peoples of earth have here lived 
neighbor, intermarried, and teamed up in 
the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. 
Since we have learned to-live so peaceably 
and productively together, why cannot the 
rest of the world? Can we teach mankind 
to live with one another? If we fail, the 
capitalistic system of freedom and abun- 
dance can only collapse, and war and desola- 
tion must prevail. 

We must turn the tide of our unemploy- 
ment, we must take up the slack in our 
scientific progress, we must keep our ecdn- 
omy healthy and our freedoms strong: Our 
Government will be as good as we help our 
public servants make it. 

Answering questions, Senator Ture doubts 
that the Russians are bluffing. It is difficult 
to trust them because they have not hitherto 
proven trustworthy. It is possible that when 
enough Russian citizens have been educated 
under their aggressive modern program, they 
themselves will see the shortcomings of their 
system and repudiate the Kremlin. The Sen- 
ator believes we are justified in reposing full 
confidence in our State Department, al- 
though perhaps the public could be more 
articulate in the formation of new and dif- 
ferent approaches to international policies. 
Tax reduction might speed our economic 
machine, but carried too far it could cripple 
our governmental program; caution is called 
for both in accelerating and decelerating our 
material progress. On the grounds of inade- 
quate information the Senator did not at- 
tempt to discuss the so-called Sadlak tax 
proposal, 

R. W. K., Secretary. 





Mission 66 Program im Jeopardy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


, OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared regarding the mission 
66 program, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

The mission 66 program, which envisions 
completion of needed national park im- 
provements by 1966, is in jeopardy. If funds 
for the program are not substantially in- 
creased above administration requests, the 
mission 66 program, one of the most im- 
portant conservation issues facing Congress, 
may never be completed. 

It will take an additional $12 million to 
keep on schedule the mission 66 program 
for campgrounds, buildings, and facilities, 
and an additional $9 million will be needed 
to keep road construction on schedule. 
Furthermore, funds needed for management 
and operations have been cut by about $1 
million. 

These cutbacks would curtail planned 
works in Montana estimated at $1.3 million. 
On the west side of Glacier Park alone 
$550,000 more could be spent at once on 
buildings, utilities, and new campgrounds. 
The Park Service has another $240,000 worth 
of projects that could be started by late 
fall if funds are provided. An additional 
$180,000 worth of road improvements in the 
Glacier area could also be undertaken. At 
the Custer National Monument in Mon- 
tana an additional $340,000 could be pro- 
gramed this year, for shops, warehouses, and 
housing. 

National Park Service Director Wirth ad- 
vised me today that the additional funds 
listed for Montana are for projects that 
could be undertaken as soon as the money 
is appropriated. On this basis I shall con- 
fer with key members of Congress to deter- 
mine what can be done to get badly needed 
improvements underway not only in Mon- 
tana but throughout the park system. 

By slashing the budget requests for the 
National Park Service the administration 
broke faith with Congress, which has given 
warm support to mission 66. The very ex- 
istence of a recession should call for a 
program ahead of last year’s level. Addi- 
tionally, there has been an 18 percent in- 
crease in park use in the last 2 years. More 
than 60 million Americans visited our parks 
last year and the number is growing. It 
will only grow if we can maintain these 
parks and equip them to handle our ex- 
panding population, 





Beautiful Bandera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Tuesday of this week the Christian 
Science Monitor, which is truly an in- 
ternational daily newspaper, published 
an article about one of Texas’ most 
famous vacation spots, Bandera. 

Located in the timbered mountain 
valleys and in the breaks of the Edwards 
Plateau’s rugged and beautiful hill coun- 
try of Texas, Bandera is the dude-ranch 
capital of Texas and is one of America’s 
most unique vacation areas. For here in 
all its glory and grandeur still lives the 
magnificence, the essence, and the spirit 
and the scenery of the old West; not 
the artificial, motion-picture old West, 
for there is no need at all for anything 
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artificial in Bandera. Here in the hill 
country of Texas, the spirit of the West, 
the rugged mountainous scenery of the 
West, and the hearty, down-to-earth 
honest folk of the old West, have never 
for one moment been absent. 

The article very accurately describes 
one of the truly great thrilling vacation 
spots and one of the finest places to live 
in the entire country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the article entitled “Old Southwest 
Sparkles in Modern Texas Setting,” 
written by Fern Pois, and published in 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
15, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

O_p SOUTHWEST SPARKLES IN MODERN TEXAS 
SETTING 
(By Fern Pois) 

BANDERA, TEx.—The spirit of the rip-roar- 
ing days of the old Southwest is still alive 
in the famous hill country of Texas. 

Located on Highway 16 and only 40 miles 
northward of San Antonio and the shrine of 
Davy Crockett, lies the frontier town of Ban- 
dera, dude ranch capital of Texas and the 
favorite vacation spot of thousands. From 
here many cattle have been driven over the 
Old Spanish Trail to the pioneer Kansas 
market. 

As one turns onto Main Street, 19th cen- 
tury Bandera looks for the world like a set- 
ting for a western movie thriller. Near the 
Pack Saddle Grocery, the Silver Dollar Cafe, 
andthe Frontier Hotel is the chamber of 
commerce in its own frame building. A 
young attendant in true western regalia, blue 
jeans, bright shirt, and 10-gallon hat, wel- 
comes the vacationer to the hill country, ad- 
vises about accommodations and where to 
buy western attire for the entire family. All 
dress isinformal. Jeans and boots and broad 
brimmed hats are the favored attire. 


HOTELS, MOTELS, AND RANCHES 


There are hotels and motels in Bandera. 
Guest ranches such as Flying L, Wagon 
Wheel, Joleta, Lost Valley, Dixie Dude, and 
a host of others are readily located by the 
sharp arrows pointing toward the hills in 
every direction. Rates at he guest ranches 
include three meals a day. The motels do 
not. All try to operate on prices attractive 
to the average man and his family. 


Each ranch offers its own interpretation of 
a home on the range. Many have tiled 
swimming pools while others have nature’s 
finest, a swimming hole in the placid Medina 
River which winds its way through the hills. 
One ranch has found it necessary to provide 
its own landing field for private planes. 
Another boasts its own nine-hole course 
complete with golf shop and equipment. 

Some are real operating ranches covering 
hundreds of acres. Opportunity is offered 
here to ride the range with the cowboys, 
to go on real roundups at branding time 
and take part in the general ranch routine. 
Each ranch has its own string of horses for 
its guests. Ranch hosts are generally agreed 
that the best way to see the country is from 
the top of a horse. There is a horse for 
every type rider imaginable, even for those 
who have never been on a horse before. All 
are safe under the ever-alert eyes of the cow- 
boys in charge. 

“Give @ man @ horse he can gide,” one 
cowboy said, “and he’s sure to come back 
again.” 

Weekly rodeos draw guests from the sur- 
rounding countryside. Four of the Nation’s 
top rodeo stars, Scooter Fries, Buddy Groff, 
Toots Mansfield, and Ray Wharton live here 
in the Bandera Hills, They're always glad 
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to perform for the appreciative spectators 
who come in great numbers to see a rodeo. 
FLEXIBLE PROGRAMS 

The dude-ranch vacationer can be as ac- 
tive or as quiet as he likes. There is always 
something to do from early morning until 
late at night. Early morning rides with 
breakfast over the open campfire beside the 
river is a favorite way to start the day. 

Guests from all over the hill country 
come into Bandera at nightfall to dance to 
the cowboy tunes at one of the cafes. Put 
Yer Little Foot, Hokey Pokey, and Cotton 
Eyed Joe can be heard coming from the 
fiddle, guitar, and piano in true western 
style. 

Liquor is prohibited in Bandera and it is 
a& hundred dollar fine for starting a fight. 

Some visitors come from the far corners 
of the United States for their first glimpse 
of the authentic old West. Others have 
been coming regularly for years, as they 
say. “just to get away from it all.” 





Wisconsin Celebrates Youth Participation 
Week and Wisconsin Parent-Teacher 
Congress Meets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that the able Governor 
of Wisconsin, the Honorable Vernon 
Thomson, has proclaimed this as Youth 
Participation Week in my State. 

He urged everyone to increase their 
efforts to help youth become active in 
the areas where they can be of greater 
service to their communities. 

In other words, let us give our young 
people a chance to work constructively. 
Let us tap their vital energies and chan- 
nel those energies into the most useful 
civic projects. 

In that way, the youngsters will serve 
themselves, they will serve their com- 
munities, and they will serve their coun- 
try. 

I am pleased to note that, simultane- 
ously with Youth Participation Week, 
there has been meeting, in the city of 
Milwaukee, the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. % 

Certainly, there are few, if any, groups 
in the entire United States which better 
symbolize constructive grassroots inter- 
est than do the PTA’s. 

A PTA, serving our children from nur- 
sery school upward, is one of the most 
heart-warming types of organizations in 
all the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that two ar- 
ticles from the Milwaukee Journal de- 


scribing the meeting of the Wisconsin . 


PTA Congress, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 7 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[Prom the Milwaukee Journal] 
Home Is RaTep First in a Cu1np’s LEARNING— 


(By Louise Cattot) 


The home is not only the most important 
educational center, but the child’s first com- 








Ap 


munity, Mrs. Ralph Hobbs, Cataula, Ga, 
@ regional vice president of the National 
Congress of Parent and Teachers, said her 
Monday morning at the auditorium, —__ 
She addressed the opening session of thy 
49th annual convention of the , 
Congress of Parents and Teachers The meet. 
ing, which has delegates from 946 PTA units, 
with a total membership of about 130,000, 
will continue through Tuesday. “Circles of 
Responsibility—in Family and Community" 
is the theme. z e 
Mrs. Hobbs said that it was in the 
that a child “begins to learn the spirit o 
cooperation, the lessons of give and ‘take, 
the joys, disappointments and that 
make for character.” She observed that the 
degree of happiness in a home was not eon. 
tingent on the amount of money a family 
had. 

























































HAPPY HOME STRESSED 


“You can’t rear children with a check 
book,” she said. “Some of the 
homes are those with a very low budget, It 
is wonderful to have things money can buy 
but we need to take care lest we lose those 
things money cannot buy. I fear sometimes 
we have in our homes more chrome than 
character, more kilowatts than 
more electronics than ethics. * * * 

Mrs. Hobbs told the delegates that the 
public schools were “your responsil f 
whether you have children enrolled in them 
or not.” 

LINKS SCHOOLS TO DEFENSE 


“Education means freedom—democracy,” 
she said. “Education is our Nation’s most 
powerful weapon. The public school is the 
largest defense industry in production to- 
day. You, as a taxpayer, are one of the 
millions of investors of stockholders who 
provide the money and raw mater’ 
child—that keeps the wheels of this huge 
factory turning. : 

“Our Nation—our world—is the customer 
patiently awaiting, that we may all benefit 
by the capabilities developed by the public 
school industry.” % 

STATE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


Mrs. James Lohr, Sheboygan, State presi- 
dent, stressed the PTA’s responsibility of 
“knowing your schools.” This entails oppor- 
tunities “to discuss, question, and suggest 
what might be done to improve them,” she’ 
said. She recommended a close relationship 
with the school administration, knowing the 
school’ board members and “attending their 
meetings and inviting them to yours.” 

Mrs. Lohr urged the delegates to be in- 
formed about legislation. ; 
[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 15, 

1958} i 
Parents ARE UrcEep To INSPIRE CHILDREN— 

Harris ASKS SPARK OF REBELLION AS WELL 

AS ADJUSTMENT; CITES NEED For VALUES 

Parents probably should “spark a certail 
rebellion as well as adjustment” in children, - 
a child development expert told the Wit 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
here Monday night. ee 

Dale Harris, director of the institute 
child development at the University of Min: 
nesota, Minneapolis, spoke before 1,200 dele 
gates at dinner at the auditorium. 
2-day convention ended Tuesday. 

Harris challenged parents to “take @ 
orf values” or risk rearing a “generation of 

He said youth must have outstana 
character in a world “where signals sent ou 
by parents no longer work.” Love a 
curity are important, he said, but 
also must. be inspired. ; 

PEARS TOO MUCH FREEDOM 


That, he said, possibly should incluce & 
ducing some rebellion. But, he added, 
children are given too much s 
eg out to be “persons unco 

e.” 
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is not to say that we must never 
” Harris said. 


that “You and I have a stake 
in free, universal education in America, and 
that if we lose this system of edycation, we 
jose part of America.” 
CITES INDIVIDUAL’S ROLE 

At an education workshop Monday after- 
noon, Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, provost of the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, said that 
“Russia's sputnik is not nearly as important 
in the fiéld of higher education-as some 
glarmists would lead us to believe.” 

Acrash program in science is not the an- 
swer, he said. We must never forget, he said, 
that the individual is important in Ameri- 
can life and education, and that America is 
eommitted to free and universal education. 

After a luncheon Tuesday, PTA life mem- 
berships were awarded to these leaders: Val- 
bur Borger, 2719 North Stowell Avenue; 
Mrs. Willis Van Horn, Appleton; Fred Delli- 
Quadri, Madison, director of the division of 
children and youth of the State department 
of public welfare; and Henry Weinlick, Madi- 
gon, executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Education Association. 

Winners of the Minetta Hastings scholar- 
ships for teacher training announced Mon- 
day night are: Annemarie Sladky, Custer 

School, Milwaukee; James Jones, Eau 
Claire Memorial. High School; Jewel K. Le 
Mahieu, Cedar Grove High School, and 
Nancy Watkins, Madison West High School. 
The scholarships, each totaling $500 covering 
a period of 2 years in teacher training, are 
outright gifts. They are given to senior stu- 
dents in Wisconsin high schools having PTA 
units, 


punile sestruction, urged the PTA delegates 
to 





Community Facilities in Wisconsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, I placed in the Recorp a num- 
ber of letters from officials of Wisconsin 
communities. The letters set forth the 
Satin as eaenaaar de Cece 

n the passage Commu- 
hity Facilities Act. . 

Today, I have additional letters, from 
the cities of Watertown and Schofield, 
which make clear, as the other letters 
did, that this legislation will benefit the 
local units of government in. Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
the Recorp the letters from the heads 
a nment of Watertown and Scho- 


_ There being no objection, the letters 
te fontered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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CrTy oF WATERTOWN, WIs., 


; A 4, 1958. 
Senator Wittam Proxmine, oe 
‘Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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You have requested a list of projects which 
might be included in work of this sort. The 
following public works projects are being 
considered for this community: 


Remodeling of high school....... $500, 000 
New Douglas School_........... 600, 000 
Municipal building.......--..-. 450, 000 
New street lighting system_._.._. 100, 000 
Water works improvements..__.. 400, 000 
Oconomowoc Avenue Bridge__.-.. 150, 000 

$2, 200, 000 


Very sincerely yours, 

Crry oF WATERTOWN, WIS., 
C. C. CONGDON, _ 
City Manager. 
Crry or SCHOFIELD, 
Schofield, Wis., April 9, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PRaxMIRE, 
Senate Ofte Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonoraBre Sm: It has been brought to 
our atention that you are interested in find- 
ing out the needs of smaller cities, which 
could be alleviated through Federal aid. 

We are a small community situated in 
central Wisconsin and we are in a stage 
of rapid growing pains. We have, with the 
assistance of the Wausau Chamber of Com- 
merce, developed an industrial area and a3 
@ consequence our growth in the last few 
years has been tremendous. A few ‘years 
prior we put in a water and sewer system, 
added a fire department and enlarged our 
street department, so that we have just 
about reached the limit for bonding pur- 
poses. 

Last year we inaugurated a 3-year plan 
to install storm sewers, which were com- 
pleted, curb and gutter and black topping. 
The curb and gutter and black topping has 
not been started due to lack of borrowing 
power. So if it would be within your pow- 
er to help us procure aid for the completion 
of these projects, it would relieve a desperate 
situation in the city and greatly improve 
it. 

Very truly yours, 

Y C. SPANTON, Mayor. 





Financial Conditions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Northwest Pub- 
lic Power Association, Mr. Gus Norwood, 
recently delivered before several groups 
in my State an address on the need for 
maintaining low interest rates for rural 

“The -exploitation of the West,” he 
correctly pointed out, “took the form of 
high interest rates and huge profits for 
the absentee owners. The development 
of the West is most effectively achieved 
through low interest rates.” 

Mr. Norwood délivered the substance 
of this address before the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Cooperative in Eureka, the Vigilante 
Electric Cooperative in Dillion, the Bea- 
verhead County Chamber of Commerce 
in Dillon, the Yellowstone Valley Elec- 
tric Cooperative in Huntley, the Billings 
Business Men’s Breakfast in Billings, and 
the Valley County Electric Cooperative 
in Glasgow. 
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This address is commendable not only 
for its force facts, and timeliness. It is 
a masterpiece of concise exposition. I 
would commend it especially to Govern- 
ment officials, who should clearly see in 
it the reasons why I and many other 
Members of Congress unalterably op- 
pose the administration’s proposed in- 
erease in interest rates for REA coop- 
eratives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Norwood’s address, en- 
titled “Stand Your Ground,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STAND Your GROUND 


Money, like this $20 bill, is of interest to 
everybody. 

Money is something about which we all 
should Know a lot more. 

A Congressman once was asked what did 
he know about money. He answered that 
all he knew about money was that he did 
not have enough of it. For most of us also 
that is probably our main thought on the 
subject. 

But today money is again becoming one 
of the hot economic and political questions 
being debated by Congress. 

My talk is divided into five parts. 

First, the historical struggle for low in- 
terest rates. 

Second, the importance of the 2 percent 
REA interest rate. 

Third, the effect of interest on electric 
power cost. 

Fourth, the legitimate object of govern- 
ment. 

Fifth, I conclude and urge you to stand 
your ground. 

Let me begin then by outlining some of 
the background or tradition which has 
grown up in our country in the direction of 
low interest rates. The original colonies 
were generally established on a shoestring 
or on borrowed money. It is new 350 years 
since Virginia was first settled, and for more 
than three-fourths of those 359 years we 
have been a borrower nation. We had to go 
to the European bankers for eur meney and 
we had to pay high interest rates. We were 
an exploited nation and we resented the 
high interest rates. As a result of these 
first 250 years of our history as an exploited 
borrower nation, we developed a political 
tradition of sympathy for the borrower. We 
adopted laws against usury. We learned to 
distrust the big financial interests. 

After the Civil War and ever since then 
we have had the same struggle of the haves 
and the have-nots, the lenders and the bor- 
rowers, the financial interests against the 
little people. 

We in the West have especially become 
aware that we were in the borrower class. 
We have traditionally been the advocates 
of low interest rates, and of Federal pro- 
grams for making loan funds available for 
western development. 

The free-silver movement was a part of 
this tradition. William Jennings Bryan, of 
Nebraska, became a candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1896 largely on the basis of his 
speech at the Democratic convention which 
concluded with the words: 

“* * © we will answer their demand for 
a gold standard by saying to them: You 
shall not press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold.” 

In our struggle the last century against 
the exploitation of high interest rates we 
have established our farm cooperatives, our 
systems of farmer-owned grain elevators, our 
hail, auto, and life, insurance cooperatives, 
our oil and farm supply cooperatives, and 
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now our rural-electric cooperatives. These 
are all self-help, do-it-yourself programs. 

Under Teddy Roosevelt we started the 
great western irrigation program; we created 
the Forest Service and the great program 
of conserving our forests on a sustained-yield 
basis. We began the harnessing of water 
resources by the use of Federal investment 
funds, for the benefit of all the people. 

Each of these programs illustrates the fol- 
lowing general rule: The exploitation of the 
West took the form of high interest rates 
and huge profits for the absentee owners. 
The development of the West is most effec- 
tively achieved through low interest rates. 

Thus the issue is drawn, One is white. 
The other is black. Either we have exploita- 
tion or we have development. High interest 
rates means exploitation. Low interest rates 
means development and industrial progress. 

To bring this background up to date we 
have seen in recent years a steady buildup to 
increase the interest rates on all forms of 
Federal loans. The veterans housing and 
other housing loans, the farm loans have all 
gone up. One of the few areas which have 
been able to hold the line and resist the 
attack has been the rural electrification 
program. 

I think the worst of the battle is over, but 
we should not unload our guns yet. 

The reason I think the worst is over is 
because of what has happened in the past 
4 months to the tight money policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Two statistics dra- 
matize what has happened. Four months 
ago the Federal Government had to pay 3.6 
percent on its 90-day Treasury bills. Today 
the rate is 1.2 percent. The Federal Govern- 
ment can borrow short-term money today 
at only one-third the interest that prevailed 
4 months ago. There has been a toboggan- 
ing, a real downward skid in the interest 
rate. 

The revolt against the tight money policy 
of the Federal Reserve Bodrd has been grow- 
ing in recent months. It has been spear- 
headed by Congressman WRIGHT PaTMAN, of 
Texas, who last year introduced a resolution 
calling for a congressional investigation of 
our financial institutions, or in other words 
on our system of money and credit and why 
the interest rate is so high. 

Congressman PatTmMaNn lost the vote on his 
resolution by a vote of 225 to 174 just a year 
ago on March 27. But the idea did not die. 
The pressure is mounting. ‘The public is 
getting more curious about why we have 
5 million people out of jobs. Why has the 
Government deliberately sponsored these 
high interest rates? But let me leave that 
question on your minds and turn to my sec- 
ond point. 

My second point is to show the importance 
of the 2 percent REA interest rate. Your co- 
operative is owned by the people who receive 
electricity from it. It belongs to you. You 
are the stockholders. You have borrowed 
money from a banker called the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, which in turn 
draws its loan funds from the United States 
Treasury. Thus the REA ‘program is a 
method whereby we lend money to ourselves. 
You and I collectively make up the credit 
of the United States. Our credit is behind 
the loans which REA makes to us. We are 
only lending the money to ourselves. 

Bills have been introduced in the Congress 
to increase the REA interest rate from 2 per- 
cent to rates varying from 4 percent to 6 per- 
cent. This means that where we now pay 
$20,000 a year interest on a million dollar 
loan, we would instead have to pay $40,000 
to $60,000 or from double to triple our pres- 
ent annual interest payments. This is a 
considerable amount of money even for a big 
cooperative and a much greater burden for 
@ Small system to bear. The extra interest 
ee ee ee 

That is the immediate issue in the REA in- 
terest rate battle. We want to hold the line 
i 
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on the present 2 percent rate. Your national, 
regional, and State associations are deter- 
mined not to give way on this one, and I 
would like to urge you to support these asso- 
ciations in their efforts on your behalf. 

Now let me turn to my third topic on the 
effect. of interest on power cost. I will use 
two illustrations to show that interest is the 
most important factor in determining power 
rates. My first example shows how the power 
business is different from almost any other 
kind of business with which we are generally 
familiar, Take the grocery business for ex- 
ample. 

When the grocer invests $1 he expects 
that dollar to turn over up to about 8 times 
a year. “That is, he expects to receive $8 of 
gross revenue each year per dollar of origi- 
nal investment. But when you look over 
the financial statements of a large hydro 
electric power system like the Bonneville 
Power Administration which operates 7,500 
miles of high voltage transmission lines to 
carry about 5 million kilowatts of power 
from 12 major dams, then we are looking 
at an entirely different kind of a business. 

For every $1 of original investment in 
dams and transmission facilities the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration does not get $8 
per year in revenue, it doesn’t even get $1 
per year, it gets only 8 cents. So there is 
your contrast, the grocer gets $8, Bonneville 
gets 8 cents from the same dollar of invest- 
ment.. The difference between the grocery 
business and the power business is 100 to 1. 

Now let’s turn this example around a lit- 
tle in order to analyze what the effect is of 
interest rates in the power business. First 
let’s recognize our figures so that both the 
grocer and Bonneville get $8 in gross revenue 
per year. In order to do that the grocer 
must make an investment of $1 and Bonne- 
ville must make an investment of $100. 
Now in both of these cases let’s increase the 
interest rate by 1 percent. To the grocer 
the added cost is 1 penny. This is the price 
of 1 stick of gum and he is always giving 
away sticks of gum to the kiddies anyway, 
so it makes no difference to him. But for 
Bonneville. the extra 1 percent on $100 
means it must collect an extra dollar from 
its customers, so instead of collecting $8 
it must collect $9, or a rate increase of 13 
percent. So for the Bonneville system we 
have our answer of what is the effect of in- 
terest rate. on power rates. On the Bonne- 
ville system a 1 percent increase in interest 
forces a 13 percent increase in power rates. 


Before leaving our Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration example let me emphasize that 
even with only 8 cents revenue per dollar of 
investment it is in a very sound financial con- 
dition. For example for the year ending June 
30, 1956, BPA took in $61 million or more 
than a million dollars a week. How did it 
spend the $61 million? On a percentage 
basis 35.6 percent went for interest and was 
the biggest cost, next 30.4 percent for debt re- 
tirement, then 24.3 percent for all operation, 
maintenance and administrative cost, and 
that still left a profit of 9.8 percent. 

Now if someone would like to crosscheck 
these figures. BPA’s average interest cost is 
about 2.6 pércent. By dividing 2.6 into 35.6 
percent we get 13.5 percent as the ratio, and 
thus again we see that a 1-percent rise in the 
interest rate would result in a 13-percent 
rise in power cost. The leverage is 13 to 1. 

My second example on power cost comes 
closer to home. Here again I want to show 
that interest is the chief factor in the cost 
of power. . This example I call the Hungry 
Horse iceberg. When we look over the operat- 
ing statement for Hungry Horse Dam we find 
it costs about $3 million to cover the costs, 
but very little of that money is spent at 











when we watch the men doing the a 
ond gemeing One Sa tivity | e 
we Can see at e dam—we see on! —-. 
10 pereent of the iceberg. ve e 
The huge 90 percent that fs left of thaue. 
berg is underneath. In order to see 
other 90 percent is spent we must 
W: D. C., where once a year, 
sibly while everyone else is out for coffes, 
bookkeeper makes an entry of 1 
amortization. This repays the United States 
Treasury loan over a 50-year ‘ 
he enters $1,800,000 for interest, 
percent of the annual cost of Hungry 
is debt repayment and 60 percent is 
Interest is the chief factor in 
the price of power. With in 
percent, we can easily figure out 
2% into 60 that each 1 percent 
cost causes 24 percent of the 
Thus at Hungry Horse Dam the 
24 to.1. A 1 percent increase 
causes a 24 percent increase in 
we had to pay 3% instead of 2% 
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Horse, we would have to increase the 
revenue $720,000 each year and this rate 
increase would have to be paid by you and 
me as the ultimate consumers. ae 
One reason for my presenting the Hungry 
Horse iceberg example is because the fi. 
nancing challenge of certain other Montana 


dams such as Paradise Dam in westem 
Montana and Yellowtail Dam in eastern 
Montana is directly analogous to Hungry 
Horse. There also, about 60 percent of the 
power revenue would go for interest, and 
therefore these new dams can 
cost power only if we hold the line 
keeping down the interest rate. “ed 
Summarizing my third point I hope that 
these 2 examples of the Hungry Horse ice- 
berg and the difference between the 


: 


cost money, on keeping the interest rate 
low. ; 

For my fourth point I would like to read 
you one of my favorite quotations frm 
Abraham Lincoln. Many a time in his writ- 
ings and speeches Abe Lincoln explained his 
philosophy of government in these words; 

“The legitimate object of government is 
te do for the people what needs to be done, 
but which they cannot, by individual 
do at all, or do so well, for themselves.” 

In my view the Hungry Horse Dam serves 
as a clear cut illustration of Lincoln's phil- 
osophy of government. 

Here is a dam which under traditional prl- 
vate utility financing would produce power 
about three times as expensive as the present 
low cost. Obviously no private utility would 
find a market for such expensive power and 
therefore no banker would help any utility t0 
finance such a project. Thus the 
Horse Dam was going to be built by 
Federal Government or it was not going tobe 
built at all. #4 

Incidentally I have heard it said thatifs . 
private utility had built Hungry Horse Dam 


























payment would have been zero. 
Now let us take a look at the 
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Look at all the counties of western Mon- 
tana where rural electric cooperatives en- 

a reduction in power cost as soon as 
ony Horse Dam was nearing comple- 
There power cost dropped from about 
12 mills, if the power was available at all, 
to the present Bonneville rate of about 3.5 
mills. Also the quality of service is better. 
This means a higher standard of living for 


tana. 

ireme respects the same is true in eastern 

because the Montana Power Co. 
gets a solid block of 50,000 kilowatts of 
Hungry Horse Dam power at 2 mills flat 
charge which it sells in eastern Montana. 
In fact, the Montana Power Co. receives a 
jarge portion of its power supply at an aver- 
‘age cost of only 2 to 3 mills from Canyon 


Ferry Dam, Fort Peck Dam, and Hungry. 


Horse Dam. In addition, it has the advan- 


_ tage of being able to exchange power with 


the Bonneville Power Administration so that 
it can either buy more power or sell any 
temporary surplus as market conditions per- 
mit. 


Thus Hungry Horse Dam has benefited 
. It has increased tax payments, it 
has brought hundreds of stable industrial 
jobs to Montana, it has facilitated rural elec- 
trification, and it has improved the power 
supply of the largest utility in the State. 
Hungry Horse Dam thus qualifies under 
Abe Lincoln’s test of the legitimate object of 
government. 
‘Another area of public need which meets 
Lincoln’s test is rural electrification. Here 
again is an area where the traditional private 
financing methods could not see enough 
promise of profit to warrant building electric 
lines into the rural area. Congress decided 
to lend money through REA to enable the 
people to do the job themselves. The 
Tural electric cooperative is a self-help, do- 
it-yourself program where the people in each 
area actually do the organizing and opera- 
tion, and Congress has REA act as banker to 
do the financing on a strictly self-liquidating 
Tevenue-producing basis. 
For my fifth and last point I want to urge 
that you stand your ground in the national 
contest on interest rates. We in the West 
should advocate the lowest possible rate of 
We should try to get the public 
rates down as close to the legitimate 
ost of borrowed money as possible. 
. s a * 


_ Montana alone has a potential of about 


§ million kilowatts waiting to be harnessed. 
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2 percent REA interest rate is good not only 
for your cooperative, it is also good for the 
entire country. 


‘Thank you. 





Relations With Latin American Countries 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written for the Miami Herald by our 
colleague, the junior Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SmatrHers] and another by Mr. 
Hendrik J. Berns. 

These two articles written at the be- 
ginning of this Pan American week both 
emphasize vividly the importance to us 
of our ties with the Republics of Latin 
America. The junior Senator from 
Florida has been foremost in pointing 
the way to a firmer and more durable 
Latin American policy for the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

TIGHTEN THE TIES 
(By Grorce SmaTHeRs, United States 
Senator from Florida) 

All of us, at one time or another, make a 
serious mistake in dealing with close friends. 
We take them for granted. We assume that 
a friendship can flourish unimpeded with- 
out care and attention to the wishes and 
needs of our friends. 

But this is dangerous and sooner cr later 
we find our friends gone. 

What is true of individuals is to a great 
extent true*of nations. What is said of the 
erring friend.can be said at times, unfortu- 
nately, of the United States. 

For we as a nation, caught up in the 
myriad complex problems of life today, 
sometimes overlook the enormous contribu- 


tions made to the United States by our 


Latin American neighbors. 

We sometimes forget their unwavering, 
traditional friendship for us. We sometimes 
overlook the common ties of democracy and 
an unquenched love of liberty that binds 
us to the 20 Latin American Republics. 
We sometimes fail to note the tremendous 
im: of their trade with the United 
States and of the enormous political im- 
portance of Latin America as a bulwark 
against communism. 

In a word, we sometimes forget to prac- 
tice our friendship. 

Mounting problems are arising in Latin 
America. Sensible trade are needed 
for dévelopment of the continent’s vast re- 
sources. 

Comnrunist attempts to gain through trade 
programs what they could never’ gain 
through political activities must be countered 


ectively. 
Health, education, and sanitation of the 
underdeveloped nations must be aided and 
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LatI~w Amentca—Wuarxr Is Ir? 
(By Hendrik J. Berus) - 

What is Latin America? 

Is it just a nebulous, turbutent en? 

Or is it q premise to be fulfilied in the 
future? 

Is it just a headache caused by foreign 
aid? 

Or is it a sound investment? 

Is it just a continent of political upheavals? 

Or is it a continent groping fer proper 
answers? 

Looking at Lagin America, these are some 
of the questions you must answer. 

Let us try to Refp you: 

Latin America means 20 sovereign repub- 
lics, covering more than 7 million square 
miles. And in human lives it means more 
than 150 million people. 

In the depth of its soil are all of the 
world’s minerals. 

On the surface of its soil grows every type 
of food. 

Among its people are the incredibly rich 
and the incredibly poor. 

And there are, also, the very educated and 
the illiterate. 

Among its cities are the supermodern and 
the superantiquated. 

There is the genial swing of glass-bursting 
Niemeyer architecture and there is the win- 
dowless, termite-infested shack. 

There is the sprawling, shining beauty of 
Copacabana and the plank-built hut, deep in 
the jungle hills. 

There is the wealth that sails to Europe 
and the Riviera twice a year. 

And there is the poverty of the squatter 
who lives on garbage. 

There is the spending for the splendor of 
uniforms and the election, again and again, 
of feudal cliques. 

But there is also the barefoct miner who 
never learned to write—much less to vote— 
and the Congressman who pompously repre- 
sents him in parliament. 

There is the glory with which only God’s 
hand can crown a land’s hilltops, valleys, 
forests, and shores. 

And there is also the snakepit where thou- 
sands of mentally ill rot to their death. 

You want to know what Latin America 
really is? 

It is the child of today growing into the 
adult of tomorrow. 

It is that part of the world which, by its 
very nature, holds all the promises that a 
greater tomorrow can fulfill. 

It is the land of the future waiting for the 
vision of today. 





Death of Senator W. Kerr Scott, of 
North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when Senator W. Kerr ScotTr passed 
away yesterday, the Senate lost one of 
its most loved Members. 

While this is not the time for formal 
tributes in his memory, I think it appro- 
priate that the Senate note the sketches 
of his life which were published this 
morning in two of the Nation’s leading 
newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
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an article entitled “W. Kerr Scort, 61, 
Senator, Is Dead,” published in the 
New- York Times of April 17, 1958, and 
an article entitled “Senator Scotr Dies 
of Heart Attack,” published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
April 17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

W. Kerr Scorr, 61, Senator, Is Dreap 


BuaruincTon, N. C., April 16—Senator W. 
Kerr Scotr died today in Alamance General 
Hospital here. His death came on the eve 
of his 62d birthday. A Democrat, Mr. Scorr 
was elected to the Senate in 1954. He had 
also served as Governor of this State. 

He entered the hospital a week ago, after 
suffering a heart attack. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Miss 
Mary Elizabeth White; two sons, Osborne 
W. and Robert W., both of Haw River, and 
a daughter, Mrs. A. J. Loudermilk of Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. 

He is also survived by 4 brothers and 4 
sisters. 

A temporary successor to the Senate seat 
that had been held by Senator Scotr is ex- 
pected to be appointed in the near future 
by Gov. Luther H. Hodges, a Democrat. 
At the general elections next November a 
candidate will be chosen to fill out the un- 
expired term, which ends in January 1961. 

Senator ScorT’s death reduces the Demo- 
cratic margin in the Senate to 48-47. 


A SOUTHERN LIBERAL 


Wr.11amM Kerr Scort, blunt-spoken, well- 
to-do dairy farmer who was once described 
as “the jet-propelled plowboy with a rose 
in his lapel” was one of the foremost liberals 
of the South: 

Long. a champion of progressive measures 
in social legislation, Senator Scotr during his 
1949-52 tenure as Governor of North Caro- 
lina spoke out for Negro rights (although he 
was not an integrationist) and cracked down 
on the Ku Klux Klan when that organiza- 
tion attempted to conduct a membership 
drive in his State. 

Senator Scotrr was elected Governor after 
having served 12 years as State Commissioner 
of Agriculture. Support from the farmers, 
whom he called “the branch-head boys,” 
enabled him to win the gubernatorial and 
Senate races. c 

As Governor, he constantly criticized the 
telephone and power companies in public 
speeches and insisted that the utilities be 
extended into rural areas. During his’ ten- 
ure 21,000 miles of powerlines were strung 
to homes occupied by 153,000 persons. 

Also as Governor, Senator Scorr pushed 
through a $200 million road-bond@-issue that 
resulted in the paving of 14,810 miles of 
roads, more than had been paved in all pre- 
vious years of the State’s history. 

He appointed the first Negro to serve on 
the State board of education. When he was 
elected Governor he declared it was time for 
North Carolina to stop dodging the Negro 
question. 

“I am going to follow through to see that 
the minority race has a fair opportunity and 
gets the training to fit into the State’s 
growth,” he said. 


OPPOSED DESEGREGATION 


At the same time, he was not willing to let 
the segregation barriers down in his State. 
He expressed the opinion that the Negroes 
did not want desegregation. When four 
Negroes were enrolled in the University of 
North Carolina’s law schgol for the first time 
he said he expected the influx of Negro stu- 
dents at the university to increase for a few 
years and then to decline after the novelty 
wears off. 

It was also during his tenure as Governor 
that the State removed salary discrimination 


against the staff of the mental hospital for 
Negroes in Goldsboro. 

Born on his father’s farm in Haw River, 
N. C., on April 17, 1896, Senator Scotr kept 
the same farm all his life, operating a 200- 
head dairy. He graduated from North Caro- 
lina State College in 1917 and held honorary 
degrees of doctor of agriculture from his alma 
mater and doctor of laws from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and Elon College. 

He served as a private in the field artillery 
in 1918 and became a county farm agent in 
1920. He was regional director of the Farm 
Debt Adjustment program of the Resettle- 
ment Administration between 1934 and 1936. 

In January, 1956, as chairman of a joint 
Senate-House subcommittee investigating 
the controversial Al Sarena mining case, he 
charged that the Department of Interior had 
awarded claims before receiving official re- 
ports on which the award was to have been 
based, 

His charges were a major development in 
the Al Aarena case, which the Democrats at 
the time labeled a Republican administra- 
tion giveaway of public timber, a dispute 
that became a part of the political campaign 
that year. 


oe 


Senator Scorr Dres or Heart ATTACK 


Senator W. Kerr Scorr, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, a plain-spoken, tobacco-chewing 
southern liberal, died of a heart attack yes- 
terday in a Burlington, N. C., hospital. 

Mr. Scott, who would have been 62 today, 
was stricken a week ago, and death came 
yesterday from what doctors described as 
“a sudden extension of the heart attack.” 

The renewed attack came without warning 
on a day in which it had been earlier re- 
ported that the Senator was making good 
progress, A birthday party had been planned 
for Mr. Scorrt in his hospital room today. 

Mr. Scott is the fifth North Carolina Sen- 
ator to suffer a heart attack in recent years. 
Because of deaths, illness, and political de- 
feats, the seat he occupied has been held by 
7 different men in 12 years. 


SENATE ADJOURNS 


The Senate adjourned its session last night 
after the news of Mr. Scort’s death was an- 
nounced to the Chamber by Senator SAMUEL 
J. Ervin, Jr., Democrat, of Nofth Carolina. 

Upon Ervin’s motion, the Senate unani- 
mously adopted a resolution expressing~ its 
profound sorrow and deep regret. It au- 
thorized the Senate to send an official dele- 
gation to attend Mr. Scorr’s funeral. 

Noting that a day would be set aside later 
for eulogies, Ervin said ina statement that 
Mr. Scort “never failed in his devotion to 
North Carolina and her people.” 

“A humble and honest man,” he said. 
“Senator Scott has plowed to the end of the 
road; his furrow is deep; time will not erode 
his indelible imprint upon our great State 
for which he so well labored and gave his we 
measure.” 

Senate Democratic Leader LyNnpon B. 
JOHNSON of Texas called Mr. Scorr “one of 
the most respected members of this party.” 
JOHNSON said Mr. Scorr “had a long and 
colorful career which endeared him to the 
people of his State and to all who knew him,” 


ELECTED IN 1954 
Mr. Scott, a prosperous-dairy farmer who 


never forgot his country background, was 
elected to the Senate in 1954 after having 


served as North Carolina’s Commissioner of* 


Agriculture for 12 years and as Governor of 
his State from 1949 through 1952. 


Mr. Scott always attributed -his political 


the farmer throughout his public life. 

As Governor, he supported a $200 million 
bond issue to pave the State’s series of rural 
roads, and they became known as Scott 
roads. He also was active in behalf of 
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Mr. Scorr appointed the first Negro to thy. 






State board of education and a pola i 
fret yanan sa the eupeciar ecu Gann 
also appointed the liberal president of 
University of North Carolina, Prank p 
Graham, to fill a Senate vacancy in 1g” 
RACE ISSUE IN CAMPAIGN . 
When Mr. Scorr ran for the ; 
1954, his opponents brought the race 


into the campaign, charging that Mr, 
encouraged a breakdown of racial 


tion in North Carolina public schools, jy. 
Scorr said he favored separate schools tor 
whites and Negroes. 

He was elected to fill the un 
of the late Willis Smith, who died of oie 
attack while.in office. In 1956, Mr. 
was renominated and reelected by the 
est majorities ever given to a 
senatorial candidate in North C: 

In the Senate, he served on the 
ture and Forestry, Post Office and Civil Sery. 
ice and Public Works Committee. He was 
chairman of a joint Senate-House commit. 
tee. which investigated the Al Sarena timber. 
lands case, in which Sarena was given min. 
ing claims on timberland. He also was ac. 
tive in agricultural legislation. 

STUDIED AGRICULTURE 

Born in Haw River, N. C., Mr. Scorr was 
graduated from North Carolina State Gol. 
lege with a degree in agriculture in 1917, A 
few months after graduation he began 4 life. 
time career as a farmer and dairyman. He 
served as a county farm agent before being 
elected agriculture commissioner. 

The death of Mr. Scorr reduces the Senate 
lineup to 48 Democrats and 47 Republicans, 

Surviving are his wife, Mary; 2 sons, 
Robert, who manages the family farm; 0Os- 
born, of Washington; a daughter, Mrs, A, J, 
Lowdermilk, Akron; and 1 grandchild. 

Funeral services will be held at 3 p. m, 
Friday at the Hawfields Presbyterian Church, 
where Senator Scotr served as an elder for 
many years. Burial will be in the church 
cemetery. 


Fort Clatsop National Memorial Park 
EXTENSION OF. REMARKS : 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
course of legislation for the 
ment of a-national memorial park at 
Fort Clatsop near the Oregon 
is watched with great interest and pride 
by residents of my home State. During 
an Easter adjournment visit to Oregon, 
I received numerous inquiries about my 
bill which passed the Senate early i 
April to authorize the park at t this his- 
toric landmark where Lewis and Clark 
brought the, American flag overland to 
the Pacific for the first time. An e- 
cellent editorial about. the Fort — 
Natiénal Memorial was published in 
Astorian-Budget for April 8, 1958. T 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the = 
as follows: 

A Bic Srep ror a Bia Proyect 

Establishment of a Fort Clatsop 
museum and permanent cus 
service will be one of the greatest things 
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ned to Clatsop County from the 


: a 
Se eeint of development of our historical 
und. 

All of us know what a tremendous tourist 


‘attraction the Astor column has become, 
tens of thousands of visitors every year. 
The Fort Clatsop Memorial Park will be an 
greater attraction, we predict, because 
of its easier accessibility from the main high- 
way and pecause of the greater historical 
interest that attaches to the picturesque site 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition’s winter 
ment. 
regisiation to establish this memorial 
park made a great stride toward accomplish-~ 
ment last week when the Senate passed Sen- 
ator Ricnaro NEUBERGER’s bill. Senator 
Nevsercer, with justifiable pride and pleas- 
ure, has sent the Astorian-Budget copies of 
the speech he made on the Senate floor ad- 
yocating the bill, and of the committee re- 
he wrote recommending its passage. 
Efforts now on behalf of the legislation are 
to be concentrated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives where Representative WALTER 
has a companion bill awaiting hear- 
ing in late April before a subcommittee, and 
where NEUBERGER has reiterated a statement 
that he will help Norsiap obtain favorable 
on. 
wre goal is to have the legislation adopted 
in time to have the new park dedicated dur- 
ing the 1959 Oregon centennial celebration. 
This is a worthy goal, and such a dedication 
could become one of the major events of the 
centennial year. 





Let’s Learn the Causes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the great interest concerning the 
problem of safety on our highways, I 
believe that the following editorial which 
appeared in the Newark Star Ledger of 
April 16 is timely and significant: 

Let’s LEARN THE CAUSES 

There seems to be a growing awareness of 
how little we really know about the causes 
of highway accidents. If this is so, it is 
probably the most important development in 
finally achieving some progress in cutting 
down the toll on the roads. 





No matter how vigorous, a safety campaign 


on mistaken notions of accident causes 
is bound to get nowhere. Perhaps the best 
course now is to discard the preconceived 
hotions and start out from scratch. 


That is what this néwspaper has recom- — 


mended in the past. We need a case study 
approach, a detailed analysis of series of acci- 
dents to diagnose causes with some measure 
of exactitude. 

This is similar to the @pproach recom- 
mended the other day by D. Louis Tonti, 
executive director of the Garden State Park- 
way. He suggested that a research founda- 
tion be established to gét to the bottom of 
accident causes and do a scientific job of 
conducting safety campaigns, 

A research foundation dedicated to a scien- 
tific understanding of accident causes could 

. be the means for to the root of the 


Problem. It’s an idea we would like to see 
Catch on, - 


weapons, No war has ever been won, or ever 


4. 
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Neglected Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17,1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am enclosing an article entitled “Neg- 
lected Men,” written by Maj. Gen. Jim 
Dan Hill, retired. 

It is provocative of much thought and 
I feel sure that my colleagues will value 
its reading. 

The article is attached. 

NEGLECTED MEN 


ae 
(By Jim Dan Hill, president, Wisconsin 
State College) 


The National Guards, Air and Army, are 
being sold down the river of false economy. 

This volunteer force that gives the most 
for the smallest fraction of each defense 
dollar is being sacrificed by meat-ax tech- 
nique in sputnik-inspired false emphasis, 
budget trimming. 

America has become dangerously rocket 
happy. Missiles have become more impor- 
tant than men. 

The desk fighter’s popular science fiction 
dream of pushbutton, intercontinental wars 
has captured so many imaginations that 
America is about to accept the dangerous 
dictum that for combat men have become 
obsolete. 

Khrushchev nurtured this theme for us in 
one of his well-planned speeches early in 
the brief period that sputnik successes were 
giving him a worldwide forum. 

If Nikita Khrushchev actually believes 
that malarky, why is Russia still training 
pilots? 

Why are Russian crews being drafted into 
an ever-expanding Soviet submarine force? 

Why does Russia, in the face of world 
clamor for arms reduction, cling tenaciously 
to the largest army in the world? 

The Soviets have 175 divisions on full 
active duty at all times. Billions are being 
spent on their modernization. 

Khrushchev, distrustful of Field Marshal 
Voroshilov, degraded him to Siberian ob- 
scurity for his resistance to Communist 
Party surveillance within this powerful 
force. 

Khrushchev and his henchmen are insist- 
ent that this great mass of military man- 
power will unquestionably fight foreign wars 
for the expansion of Moscow’s own brand of 
aggressive Marxism. 

Thus, when Khrushchev says men have be- 
come obsolete, his policies give his words the 
lie. 

Men can never become obsolete in a man- 
made activity. 

Great teams of men are essential to the 
coordination, operation, and relocation of 
these increasingly complicated and science- 
inspired engines of war. The greater and 
more complex the machines become, the 
greater the need for more men, disciplined 
into smoothly functioning, fearless teams. 

That engines of war must be coordinated, 
operated, and relocated by large teams of 
trained men is a principle of warfare that 
goes back to the ballistae and the battering 
Trams that Caesar used in ancient Gaul. 
They were the engines the scientists of his 
day contributed to warfare. 

Note the emphasis upon relocation of 
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will be won, without a combination of fire 
and movement, Any rocket base we cannot 
readily transfer from one place to another is 
a base America will not have very long. The 
enemy will capture or destroy it. In each 
alternate position, where the weapons are 
actually located, there must be defense by 
ground troops, air cover, patrolling sub- 
marines. 

All this fire and movement by weapons old 
and new call for men, trained men with 
teamwork instincts. 

No cannon was ever any better than the 
artillerymen who fired it. And let us never 
forget that a rocket is just another form of 
artillery. 

Where does America find these teams and 
teams of men? 

The full-time, active forces of the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy are already small. They 
are but little more than vocational schools 
for the development and teaching of tech- 
niques and job skills. In these each private 
costs the taxpayer over $5,000 a year. Higher 
ratings and ranks cost proportionately more. 

Long ago it was decided America should 
initially depend heavily upon volunteers 
from civil life who would organize themselves 
into appropriate team units; and comply 
with the professional and training specifica- 
tions of the regulars. These techniques and 
team training are readily transferable to 
newer weapons. 

The National Guards, air and ground, along 
with less completely organized reserves of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, are 
America’s most immediate sources for citi- 
zen soldier and air volunteers for such serv- 
ice, be it with rifles or rockets. 

By coordinating civilian and military in- 
terests, these teams of avocational-service 
men give the taxpayer the most for the least 
cost to the Treasury of any defense agency. 

In this sudden delusion that pushbuttons 
can defend a great nation, the already smal}, 
compact, well-trained Guard units are being 
meataxed by a strength reduction of 76,000 
men from their earlier 436,000. 

This is just enough to wreck the organi- 
zational strength and morale of the 360,000 
now being budgeted. The so-called saving 
is pennywise and pound foolish. The cost 
of each guardsman is but one-sixth of that 
of a full-time soldier or airman of like grade. 

This small corps d’elite of America’s trained 
and fully organized combat manpower is 
normally expanded, when money is tight, 
as an economy measure. Today we witness 
the folly of reduction. 





Credit Where Credit Is Due 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
American labor movement has suffered 
tremendously because of the actions of 
a few corrupt union bosses. Millions of 
honest, devoted union members have 
been the biggest sufferers, first, because 
they are most conscious of corruption 
yet powerless to combat it; and, second, 
because it is their dues money which is 
used to feather the nests of the crooks. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we pay 
tribute to some of the well-managed de- 
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cent labor unions which are operated for 
the benefit of their members and the 
public at large, instead of being run to 
fill the pockets of the union bosses. 

An outstanding example of a soundly 
operated union is local 11 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL, which has a membership of 
just less than 9,000. It has 4 units in 
southern California: 1 in the Los Angeles 
Harbor area, 1 in downtown Los Angeles, 
1 in the San Fernando Valley and 1 in the 
San Gabriel Valley. 

Local 11 takes great pride in upholding 
eood relations among the union, its mem- 
bers and their employers. Naturally, 
there are occasions when all do not agree, 
but usually some common ground can be 
found where problems can be resolved. 
The union is interested in the advance- 
ment not only of its members, but of the 
electrical industry as a whole and the 
Nation as a whole. 

Local 11’s internal affairs are exem- 
plary. Every bill is approved by the ex- 
ecutive board before being paid. A certi- 
fied public accountant gives a quarterly 
financial report which is available for 
any member’s inspection at any time. 
A summary of this report is posted on 
every bulletin board with copies of it in 
every district office where anyone can 
request and receive it. 

Moreover, the international brother- 
hood gives a complete financial report in 
its Journal Quarterly which is mailed to 
all members. 

In local 11 an election is held every 
2 years. Balloting is secret. The polls 
are open from 7a. m..to 7 p. m. in each 
district office. Judges and tellers are 
elected by the membership to conduct the 
election. The same method of voting is 
used as in civil elections, with booths and 
ballots. 

Members take a sincere interest in their 
union’s affairs. At the general meetings 
there is an average attendance of about 
800. ‘Officials estimate that between the 
general meetings and the unit meetings 
that somewhere between 2,300 and 2,500 
of the members attend a meeting every 
month. 

Local No. 11 feels a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility to the public. The IBEW 
construction department has not had a 
major strike since 1922. There is a 
clause in the constitution which: forbids 
any local union to strike without permis- 
sion of the international office. 

In 1923, the council of industrial rela- 

tions was formally established in the 
IBEW. It is composed of 6 members 
representing the employers, and 6 repre- 
senting the union, and they come from 
various parts of the Nation so that a 
broad segment of the electrical industry 
is represented. The council of indus- 
trial relations considers any unresolved 
problems arising during negotiations if 
these problems cannot be decided locally. 
Decisions of the council are binding and 
none has ever been violated. 
- Locally, there is a joint conference 
committee set up to resolve minor griev- 
ances which arise because of differences 
in interpretations of agreements. 

The organization has a pension plan 
which has been in effect for some 30 
years. Both employers and employees 
contribute to the plan. 
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Local No. 11 publishes a newsletter to 
keep its members informed of union af- 
fairs and problems. It encourages the 
families of members to take part in union 
activities. 

Contests for members—including fam- 
ilies—with Government bonds as prizes, 


family picnics, sponsorship of youth ac- 


tivities and other community projects, 
apprentice-training programs with sav- 
ings bonds and other awards for out- 
standing trainees, and information pro- 
grams for all members, are among the 
many activities which local No. 11 pro- 
motes for the benefit of its members. 

Local No. 11 is an outstanding example 
of a union which operates from the 
ground up, in behalf of the rank-and-file 
union man and his family. What acon- 
trast this is to some unions, and especial- 
ly to some union leaders whose perform- 
ance and reputation are far more wide- 
spread. 





Statement of Policy of the Polish- 


American Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I submit to my col- 
leagues the statement of policy unani- 
mously adopted by the executive officers 
and the board of directors of the Polish- 
American Congress, which speaks au- 
thoritatively on behalf of 7 million 
Americans of Polish origin: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY OF THE POLISH- 

AMERICAN CONGRESS 

Executive officers and the board of directors 

of the Polish-American Congress, the rep- 


resentative body of 7 million Americans of _ 


Polish origin, meeting in Washington on 
April 11 and 12, 1958, umanimously agreed 
on issuance of the following statement of 
policy: 

1. While since its very inception 14 years 
ago, the Polish-American Congress stands 
unalterably opposed to communism and con- 
demns its tyranny, its insidious designs for 
world conquest, and its suppression of civil 
liberties. We cannot agree with those few 
American statesmen, politicians, and publi- 
cists who insist on regarding Poland’ as a 
Communist country and would deny the Pol- 
ish people any help from the United States. 

It is true that Poland is presently governed 
by a very insignificant minority of adherents 
to the Moscow-dominated Communist Party. 


This situation, however, is not of Poland’s* 


free choice. It has been forced on Poland by 
treacherous means of Red conspiracy and 
with tacit consent of the West. Poland’s 28 
million people continue loyally dedicated to 
democratic principles. 

Throughout her 1,000-year history, Poland, 
as a powerful nation on the ramparts of 
Christendom, has offered time and again 
proof of her steadfast and unyielding alle- 
giance to the tenets and democratic ideals 
of western civilization, 

This noble tradition of 10 centuries can- 
not be changed by Communist oppression 
of recent years. cally; traditionally, 
culturally—the Polish people cannot be sus- 
ceptible to Communist persuasion and will 
never accept it even in the face of over- 
whelming pressure from the Kremlin. 


-claim for keeping Soviet troops in Pe 














Poland’s valiant spirit of resistance 
Communist designs for world co 
be weakened and broken not by the 
ful forces from the East, but only by the 
indifference-and lack of moral and 
support from the West. Depri ; 
help, the gajlant Poles would Tiehthanae 
betrayed, abandoned, and the hope Of free. 
dom would die in a nation whose People 
desperately long for a return to the Western 
family of nations. 

A Poland, broken in spirit throu 
difference to her plight, to her righn aa 
ther deeds of the past, would be a 
calamity for the West for we cannot 
size too strongly that a free Poland is the 
real key to peace in Europe. It is 
fore in the best interest of the Uniteq 
to constantly seek out ways which wil] Te- 
store complete sovereignty to the People of 
Poland as quickly as possible. eae 

For these reasons, we strongly believe that 
the people of Poland should be given more 
economic, technical, and cultural 
We of the Polish American Congress ate 
grateful to the United States for having the 
courage to distinguish between the 
Communist regime in Poland and the urgent 
needs of Poland’s people. We strongly 
further assistance to Poland not only in: 
form of surplus commodities but of credits 
to help build her consumer industry. We 
are confident that an economically sound 
Poland will not long remain in the Commu. 
nist orbit. 

2. We commend the‘stand of the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
State against a hasty and ill-prepared sum- 
mit conference between the heads of govern- 
ne of the free world and the Communist 

loc. 

It is our considered opinion, that in addi- 
tion to undeserved gains in p 
value, the Soviet Union is striving to create 
among the subjugated nations within the 
Red empire an impression that the West, 
by implications, if not by written consent, 
is accepting the intolerable status quo 
among the captive nations in central and 
east central Europe. 

To perpetuate this erroneous impression 
of status quo would be a tremendous gain 
for the Soviet Union in the cold war, 
would kill the hope of freedom and 
erance among the 100 million people of 
the captive nations whose only salvation 
lies in the Western nations’ moral force and 
their determination to oppose Russian con- 
quests and encroachments. ‘ 

If the United States decides upon a sum-+ 
mit conference with Soviet leaders we 
strongly urge that the first prerequisite of 
such a conference, the first point on the 
agenda, should be a demand by the United 
States for the liberation of the satellite 
nations. Unless the Soviet Union is willing 
to place the liberation of the captive ma- ~— 
tions the agenda, we feel the United 
States Should refuse to participate in amy , 
further summit conferences. 

Under no circumstances should the United, 
States Agree that liberation of Poland from 
Communist rule is an. internal matter for 
the Poles to determine. The Red regime 
was forced on the Poles by acts of omission 
from the West and restoration of her liberty , 
is a world responsibility. abe 

3. The Polish American Congress further 
believes that American foreign policy would 
gain immeasurably in stature in : 
Europe if the United States would now 
effective steps to ratify Poland’s : 
boundaries as. agreed at the Potsdam 00m 
ference. It is an indisputable fact that ® 
formal ratification of Poland’s | 
boundaries along the Oder-Neisse Rt 
would deprive the Soviet Union of her omy 











































































































under the guise of helping Poland pre 
her western boundaries. The urgency 
this ratification becomes even more ap 
when we také'into consideration the 
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at leaders of Western Germany have on | 


; wo to discuss ratification of Poland’s 


“western poundaries as agreed at Potsdam. 
4, The Polish American further 
believes that the United States should ex- 
the fraud presently being perpetrated 
the Soviets and the present Communist 
in Poland that the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Poles taken from their homeland 
to Soviet slave labor camps by the Commu- 
nists in the early phases of World War II 
are now being returned to Poland. There is 
indisputable proof, supported by letters 
smuggied out of these Russian forced labor 
camps, that only a 1 fraction of these 
Jong-suffering Poles are in fact being re- 
turned to their native land.- The United 
States should not be misled by the so-called 
hment” between the present Com- 
munist regime of Poland and the Moscow 
rulers regarding the Polish repatriates. This 
pect is not being fulfilled by the Soviet 
Union, The United States should proclaim 
to the world that any continued imprison- 
ment of these gallant Poles in Russia is a 
violation of the United Nations Charter 
which the Soviets have signed, and is in 
yiolation of the accepted conduct of civilized 
nations. The United States should demand 
_yery strongly that before any further discus- 
sions for easing of world tensions are held, 
the Soviet Union must, through its puppet 
nts in the satellite nations, release 
all political prisoners now being incarcerated 
for alleged acts against Communist authori- 


‘Matus occasions indicated they would be 


ties. 
§. The Polish American Congress believes 
that we should treat Russia’s move to sus- 
nuclear tests with suspicion. Anyone 
who indulges in any wishful thinking is 
immature. The Russian announcement is 
just another ruse to relax our guard. The 
Russians will never deviate from their goal 
of world conquest. Any delusions about 
this matter may prove fatal. While talking 
about peace and suspension of nuclear tests, 
the Reds are building the world’s greatest 
war machine. Before the United States 
agrees to any discussion regarding suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests the Soviet Union should 
be compelled to show the free world the ex- 
act extent of its nuclear developments just 
as the United States had done in 1947 at 
Eniwetok. This point becomes even more 
significant when we recall that the United 
States has agreed to invite representatives 
of the entire world to view its nuclear tests 
Scheduled for this summer. The Polish 
American Congress further feels that it 
would be a tragic mistake to recognize the 
So-called Rapacki plan to create a “nuclear- 
free” buffer zone in central Europe because 
it is clearly apparent that the Soviet’ Union 


' has authorized this move merely because the 


Soviets themselves, are fearful of giving their 
Satellite captives nuclear weapons. 

6. The Polish American Congress strongly 
Supports current efforts to compensate 
Polish nationals, and American citizens in 
Poland at the time, who had suffered in- 
Mescribable physical injuries at the hands 
ot Nazi troops during the invasion of Po- 
land; with such compensation to be paid 
by the United States to these victims from 
the currently frozen German assets in this 
country. We feel that Co: should en- 
act appropriate legislation for such compen- 

in keeping with America’s traditional 
Policy of justice and humanity. 


7. The Polish American Congress con- 


fratillates the United States State Depart- 
ment for unde action to relieve the 


: rtaking 
Pitiful plight of thousands of Polish refu- 


Bees how stationed in Germany, Austria and 


other west European countries, through its | 


escapee program, 


which 
designated by the State Departmen! 
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Statement Presented Relative to Assist- 
ance to Unemployed Individuals 


8. The. Polish American Congress feels 
that for too long American policy has been 


‘on the defensive regarding our dealings with 


the Communists. We feel that a firm and 
decisive policy toward the Soviet Union will 
have the most effective results toward world 
peace and one such area where decisive ac- 
tion can be taken now is for the United 
State Congress to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of a select committee of the United 
States Congress which in 1952 indicted the 
Communists for the Katyn massacre and 
urged that the Soviet Union be tried before 
the International World Court. 

9. The Polish American Congress further 
affirms that it cannot condone organized 
excursions to Poland by recognized Amer- 
ican organizations lest such excursions be 
interpreted as tacit approval of the present 
Communist government in Poland and we 
caution those who would arrange such ex- 
cursions that they take every precaution 
possible to avoid exploitation for propaganda 
purposes by the regime in Poland of thcir 
group visits to that country. 

10. We further strongly urge our State 
Department to demand of the Polish Gov- 
ernment that the $1 CARE food packages 
be admitted into Poland for general distri- 
bution to relieve hunger and privation—as 
a condition of any further discussions with 
the Polish Government on cultural and eco- 
nomic exchanges. 

11. The, Polish American Congress sends 
to the people of Poland warm and sincere 

mgratulations on. their basic faith of a 
free people living under God, and we con- 
gratulate the Polish people for the mag- 
nificent manner in which they have con- 
ducted themselves in bringing about the 
great changes in Poland. The world owes 
these gallant people a debt of gratitude for 
piercing the first significant hole in the 
Iron Curtain. . 

12. The Polish American Congress congrat- 
ulates the American, press, radio, and tele- 
vision, and particularly the Polish language 
press in the United States, for distinguish- 
ing between the Communist Government of 
Poland and her overwhelmingly non-Commu- 
nist population. We urge continued support 


.of the Polish language press in the United 


States as an essential link in the continued 
struggle for Poland’s independence. 

13. We note with reverence, that in October 
of 1958, 350 years will have passed since the 
landing of the first Poles in Jamestown, 
founded in 1607 as the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in the New World. Historians 
justly speak of Jamestown colonists as the 
beginners of the Nation. The Poles were 
among them. They were instrumental in 
building the first factory in America, the his- 
toric Glasshouse, in manufacturing rosin by- 
products, and in defending the colony against 
Indian attacks, 

Contrary to popular beliefs, created by 
ethnic prejudices at the turn of the century, 
Americans of Polish origin are not late comers 
to American shores. Their heritage reaches 
the earliest epoch of American history. 

Justly proud of this historic fact and of en- 
during contributions made by men and wom- 
en of Polish origin to the growth and welfare 
of the United States, we call upon all chapters 
and divisions of the Polish American Con- 
gress and other uhits of Polish American or- 
ganizations to commemorate in their locali- 
ties the 350th anniversary of the coming of 
the first Poles to America, and to join the 
national observance planned. 

In conclusion, we pledge our moral strength 
and all material resources of the Polish 
American ,Congress to help Poland in her 
difficult progress toward full freedom—and 
to support American policy in its search for 
& just and lasting peace and international 
security in a world where freedom reigns. 

Roman Pvucinski, Chairman. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of the House are aware, the Committee 
on Ways and Means, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, acted expedi- 
tiously to conduct public hearings on 
pending legislation to provide for an 
emergency extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits so as to alleviate 
the hardships resulting from widespread 
unemployment throughout the Nation. 
These hearings covered not only the 
subject of an emergency extension of 
unemployment compensation benefits 
in the case of those individuals who 
have exhausted their benefit rights 
under State law, but also were for the 
purpose of receiving advice and recom- 
mendations relative to the most appro- 
priate methods of providing assistance 
to unemployed individuals who are not 
within the purview of the coverage 
provisions of the unemployment com- 
pensation laws of the several States. 

During the course of these hearings a 
fellow Californian; Mr. George McLain, 
president of the National Institute of 
Social Welfare, presented a statemeyt 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
expressing the views of the National In- 
stitute of Social Welfare with respect to 
the inadequacies of present general re- 
lief programs in most States, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the in- 
adequacy of those programs insofar as 
unemployed heads of families are con- 
cerned. 

In order that the views of Mr. Mc- 
Lain may be readily available to Mem- 
bers, I include his statement in the 
Appendix to the RrEcorp at this point: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is George McLain, and I 
represent, as its president, the National In- 
stitute of Social Welfare, whose Washington 
address is 200 C Street SE., Washington, 
D. C., and whose main headquarters are 
located at 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

May I thank you for the opportunity to 
present my statement, which has been con- 
fined to recommendations relative to the 
most feasible emergency measures which 
might be suitable for affording assistance to 
individuals who are unemployed and who 
cannot.qualify for the additional unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits because they 
have not been covered by unemployment 
compensation programs of the various 
States, as outlined by your chairman, the 
Honorable Wrusur Muus, in his directive 
dated March 18, 1958. 

I feel that Chairman Mrs and the mem- 
bers of this committee displayed great un- 
derstanding of our economic problems when 
you included other emergency assistance 
with your deliberations on extending un- 
employment compensation benefits, Cer- 
tainly, we all know that great’- numbers of 
the unemployed do not qualify under State 
unémployment compensation laws, and, gen- 
erally speaking, these have been the tragic 
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cases displayed in newspaper headlines across 
the country during these past few months. 

It is my belief that Congress has delayed 
far too long, in taking into consideration the 
vast number of people who are destitute, 
and, yet, cannot meet qualifications estab- 
lished for receipt of public assistance funds 
under any one of the present four cate- 
gories, which include: Aid to the aged, aid 
to the blind, aid to the physically handi- 
capped, and aid to dependent children. 

Naturally, the present economic depression 
has been felt most deeply by this group of 
people, simply beeause there is no State or 
Federal program to act as a cushion for their 
economic downfall. Reports from across the 
country indicate that county welfare officers 
are jammed, relief rolls are swollen by peo- 
ple who can qualify for some measure of 
county relief at the same time, hundreds of 
thousands of desperate people have been 
turned away without any aid, because either 
county funds were exhausted or county rules 
and regulations prohibit such individuals 
from receiving assistance. 

I, and many others, have long maintained 
that a fifth chapter, titled “General Relief,” 
should be added to the public assistance 
sections of the Federal Social Security Act. 
The need for this was evident during fairly 
high employment. Now that our Nation 
faces its greatest economic crisis in nearly 
two decades, such action would appear 
almost mandatory. 

Under the present hodgepodge—general re- 
lief in some form is given in most States. 
However, it is almost entirely a county affair 
and the rules and .regulations are often so 
harsh as to make the program practically in- 
operative. We cannot be too hasty in con- 
demning county governmental units, how- 
ever, since the entire cost must now be borne 
by the homeowners in county property taxes. 

A number of circumstances combine to 
make the general relief. problem a national 
one. We are faced, first of all, with the real- 
ization that our society has become more 
mobile each year. Much of the work force, 
particularly in the low-income, manual-labor 
bracket, attempts to follow the labor market, 
with little regard for State boundaries, let 
alone county lines, 

On the other hand, we find States and 
counties clinging tenaciously to the archaic 
residence requirement dating back to Queen 
Elizabeth’s poor laws in the matter of public 
welfare responsibility. Obviously, this mo- 
bile society of 1958 is completely incompati- 
ble with the static, rigid qualifications bor- 
rowed from 17th century England. And yet, 
it is difficult to blame any one State or county 
for the harsh residence requirements. Their 
fear that a great influx of destitute people 
would be the result of local lessening of 
residence requirements, I believe, is well 
founded. 

Local boards of supervisors and State legis- 
lators are faced with providing funds for their 
local and State activities. Certainly, no one 
county—by eliminating its residence require- 
ment—could afford to take on financial re- 
sponsibility for all the destitute from other 
communities. 

Local governing boards must, necessarily, 
be concerned with local problems and re- 
sponsibilities. They can rarely afford an 
overall look. Congress, however, must al- 
Ways endeavor to see the overall picture, and 
I feel confident that if you gentlemen take a 
good, hard look at conditions all over the 
country, you will see that thousands of desti- 
tute families in every part of the country are 
faced with one and the same problem—they 
cannot meet State or county requirements for 
either public assistance or general relief, and 
no other program exists for their salvation. 

Just as an example, let me point to cases 
in widely separated sections of the country, 
which have come to the attention of the press 


during these past few months of economic . 


stress: 
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In Milwaukee, Wis., the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal highlighted the personal tragedy of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carmelo Torres in an article which 
pointed out the privation now being endured 
by thousands of families, whose breadwin- 
ners have not been able to find jobs. ‘The 
Journal reporter recounted how Carmelo 
Torres and his wife had to stand by help- 
lessly while their 2-month-old daughter, 
Nilda, survived several days on a diet of 
sugar and water. Nilda’s father painfully 
recounted his futile efforts to obtain work, 
any kind of work, and when he applied for 
county aid, he was told that he was not 
qualified because the family had moved 
from Chicago just 7 months before. There- 
fore, he could not meet Wisconsin residence 
requirements. “Go back to Illinois,” he was 
told. 

The newspaper reporter then said that a 
private charity, the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, has helped with food. It gave Torres 
$5 to buy milk for the baby. For those who 
do not qualify for relief under the residence 
law, the society is almost the only resort, 
but many need help, and there is a limit to 
what it can do. 

Now, let’s go from the Great Lakes of 
Wisconsin down to the vast plains of Texas, 
where we find an article from the Fort 
Worth Press, reporting that a jobless father 
of five cold and hungry children said he is 
almost desperate enough to steal. 

He said that he has had no steady work 
since he was laid off from an aircraft plant 
last September. : 

To make matters worse, he and his wife, 
Peggy, and their 5 sons, age 6, 4, 2, 1, and 
3 months, have been plagued by sickness. 
The past 2 weeks, this distraught young fa- 
ther has borrowed money. from friends to 
buy milk for the baby. They face eviction 
from their house in which the heat has al- 
ready been turned off. 

The father said. that welfare workers 
helped the family in December, but he has 
not been able to get any help since. He 
said he has applied for unemployment pay, 
but so far it has not come through. 

From the great State of Missouri, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, comes this fright- 
ening story of want and suffering. The 
headline reads, “St. Louis Families in De- 
pression—Children Hungry, Some Have No 
,\Shoes and Cannot Attend School—Fathers 
Are Ineligible for Relief or Unemployment 
Compensation.” 

“The man is 41 years old and he has 5 
children who range in age from 3 to 138. 
The family has never been well-off, but they 
have been properly fed, well clothed, and 
reasonably secure. Two weeks ago, however, 
this man went through an ordeal that was 
almost more than he could endure. For 2 
whole days, his-children didn’t have a bite 
to eat. 

“I never would have believed that I’d ever 
hear my children crying for food,” he told 
the reporter. 

“This family is one of the estimated 1,000 
or more in St. Louis whose breadwinner is 
out of work, unable to find work, and is in- 
eligible for State relief or unemployment 
compensation. 


“In Missouri, no State relief funds can be 
given to a family which has an employable 
member, even though the employable mem- 
ber is unable to firid a job. 

“Thus a man who is employable but not 
covered by unemployment insurance, has no 
place_to turn but to private agencies. For 
all practical purposes, this means the Sal- 
vation Army. ‘The Red Cross is not a 
aid agency for unemployed. The Family and 
Children Service, a United Fund 


And now, to the golden State, California, 
where we find thousands of migratory work- 
ers stdrving as inglorious victims of the 
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counties’ harsh, 3-year residence is 
ment. a 

As one example, I point to the agen 
turally rich San Luis Obispo County, where 
several hundred people are stranded 
food or shelter. These people came to 

‘Luis Obispo County as harvesters of the 
pea crop, but when torrential raing set in, 
pea picking was impossible, and gs their 
earning power was stopped. : 
workers are not covered by unemployment 
compensation, so they have no Tecourse 
there. San Luis Obispo County and Oy. 
fornia’s other 57 counties require a 
residence in order to qualify for the most 
limited, general relief funds and a mor 
harSh, 5-year residence requirement is im. 
posed for receipt of public assistance under 
any one of the four categories, 

In plain terms, so far as the State of Galj. 
fornia, the county of San Luis Obispo, or the 
town of Nipomo are concerned, these hun. 
dreds of people can starve to death, andno ~ 
public aid will be granted. And, in view of 
the lack of Federal action, it would 
that Congress is of the same bent, 

As I said earlier, it would be difficult to 
blame any particular State or locality for 
the injustices I have just recalled. They are 
the victims of too little planning and coondj. 
nation on a broad, sociological basis, and 0 
they stumble along with grossly i 
piecemeal programs which are fair to none 
and downright inhuman to many, 

The only solution to this national problem 
must start right here in this Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House. This fact 
is recognized, not only by me and others 
of us who are primarily concerned with the 
humanitarian aspects of society, but I am 
happy to say, by many men across the coun- 
try who are the administrators of State and 
community affairs. In support of this, I 
direct your attention to the sixth report by 
the Committee on Government Operations , 
which was compiled by the Intergovernmen-’ 
tal Relations Subcommittee as a result of 
its study on joint Federal-State activities. 

Questionnaires were sent out to governors 
all over the country, requesting among other 
information, advisement on how social wel- 
fare programs could be improved, 

Among their recommendations, many gov- 
ernors specifically requested Federal partici- 
pation in general relief or assistance. For 
instance, the Honorable James E. Folsom, of 
Alabam, replied, “Participation by the Fed- 
eral Government in a program of general 
assistance would be helpful.” 

Colérado’s Governor Edwin C. Johnson, 
replying through his department of public 
welfare, said, “The department also feels 
that Federal funds should be available to 
the States for the purposes of general assist- 
ance.” 

From the far-northern State of Maine 
Governor Edmund S. Muskie’s d 
of health and welfare said; “We approve 
the principle of the Forand bill, H. R. 
which would enable States to retain thelr 
present assistance programs or 
in a single, compreh ve, public wellal 
plan. The only eligibility requirement would 
be financial need.” <a 

Missouri’s Governor, Phil M. Donnelly, sald, 

/“Tt is our belief that the Federal-State pro 

grams of public welfare should be 
to include Federal financial parti 1 
the general relief program, which would @i- — 
able the States to extend assistance to mo 
needy persons, well as to provide yee 
benefit payments.” { agate 

New Jersey’s Governor Robert B. 

“Direct 
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aged, the blind, the sevérely 
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And from way out West, the then-Gover- 
nor of Washington, Arthur B. Langlie, said, 
y, Federal grants-in-aid should rec- 
the comprehensive nature of public 
welfare responsibility, so that financial assist- 
ance and services would be provided for all 
rsons.” <% 
Ops biel, we know that widespread suffer- 
ing exists for a very great percentage of our 
people. We know, further, that there is 
widespread recognition of this problem by 
people on the local levels. It remains only 
for Congress to recognize this as a national 
problem—and it surely is—then to 
with a national remedy. I believe you gen- 
tlemen have the power to effect this much- 
needed national remedy by writing a “gen- 
eral relief” chapter into the Public Assistance 
section of our Social Security Act. But, in 
so doing, I would alert you to avoid the harsh 
restrictions which are largely to blame for 
the complete inadequacy of present State 
and county programs. 

Most assuredly, I would strongly urge that 

tu specifically forbid enactment on the 
State or local level of any residence require- 
ments. Unless this is done, you efforts to 
relieve the most intense suffering will be 
mostly in vain. 

You are convened here to try and find at 
Jeast a partial solution to our national eco- 
nomic crisis through considered changes in 
the unemployment compensation programs 
and other emergency measures. A Federal 
general relief program is desperately needed 
to act as the sop for the inadequacies of all 
our other public welfare programs. Put into 
immediate operation such a measure and you 
will have done much to stabilize our economy 
in the midst of the spreading depression. 
And at the same time, you will have solved 
one of the most pressing, humanitarian prob- 
lems of our day. 

Thank you. 





I Knew Handy Eulogy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the late W. C. Handy, the 
father of the blues, lived in the city of 
Memphis for many years. It was there 
he wrote the Memphis Blues and. the 
St. Louis Blues. He rose from very hum- 
ble life to a place of great stature 
throughout our country. He made a 
very real contribution to music and his 
Name will last forever. : 

I first knew him when I was a student 
at the University of Mississippi. We be- 
came warm friends and up until his 
— we kept in touch with one an- 

r 


Lt. George W. Lee, grand commis- 


Sioner of education for the colored Order 


‘of the Elks, knew him perhaps better 
than anyone else I know. Lieutenant 
Lee, soldier, author; lecturer, civic leader, 
and successful businessman, delivered a 
Masterful eulogy at the memorial serv- 
ites held in the city of Memphis, where 
both white and colored sought to pay 
te to this greatman. | ; 


_« Lieutenant Lee is one of the grea 
fnchors of our time and I have asked to 


his speech entitled “I Knew 
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Handy Eulogy.” Its reading will prove 
that he has orange blossoms in his voice, 
his language is as smooth as velvet, and 
his wisdom and reasoning equal to the 
wisest. 

The speech follows: 

I Knew Handy Eviocy 
(By George W. Lee) 

“T hate to see that evening sun go down,” is 
a line in the St. Louis Blues which hangs in 
the mind like tinsels on a Christmas tree. 
For W.'C. Handy, the composer of this im- 
mortal tune, the evening sun has gone down, 
for the last time, beyond the river. But. like 
Old Man River, the melody of his sad sweet 
songs will just keep rolling along through the 
corridors of the centuries and baffle the mist 
of time. 

I once asked W. C. Handy “What is the 
source of your greatness?” He pondered the 
question for a moment and finally when he 
lifted his head to answer, a strange light was 
in his eyes. He said slowly, “Just say that I 
love people and I love doing things to glorify 
them. Somewhere in the Book it says, ‘In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
Me.’ e  . 

Handy’s life is the tale of three streets— 
Beale Street, Market Street in St. Louis and 
Broadway in New York. But from the dust of 
Beale Street rose the legend of a man. He 
pressed his trumpet to his lips and a song 
rose with the drift of the wind. I’d rather be 
there than any place I know. 

Handy had no more irritations or problems 
on Beale Street, than any other genius would 
have in any other place that men suffer who 
star their age and time. He once said to me 
“Whenever I come to Memphis, a freedom 
comes over me that I feel nowhere else. The 
past fills me with a boundless joy and the 
present prompts me to every fond delight, 
when I am in the midst of these comforting 
scenes.” 

Handy loved Beale Street. He spent a life- 
time in full service to all its demands and 
its traditions, its weaknesses and its ecsta- 
sies. To him there was humor, pathos, and 
drama in this crooked little street which 
sprang as from some miasmic dream of 
paved congo, the jerky pantomine of plaint 
and piety, suppression and sensuousness 
which was the outer soul of the Negro come 
to the American town. 

Handy had been blind for years, but he 
could see, though his eyes were closed. Mrs. 
Louise Handy, his faithful wife, was his eyes. 
She was the increment of his humble fortune. 
He had been married once before to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Handy, the companion of his youth 
and years who died in 1937. 

Last Friday, at 3 in the morning, at the 
Sydenham Hospital, he slipped quietly away 
into the unknown, before he had time to 
see the evening sun go down. There were 
those about his bedside who saw him come 
to the end of his day, long before the night 
had fallen from heaven on a rope of twilight. 
W. C. Handy, Jr., and Wyer Handy, his two 
sohs; Charles Handy, a brother; Mrs. Cather- 
ine Lewis, a daughter; Mrs. Irma Louise Lo- 
gan Handy, his wife and William Handy a 
grandson. But from the ends of the earth 
there are other mourners as thick as grief. 

Long before his passing, he had left his 
beloved Beale Street, to try his fortune on 
Broadway, but he always came back. He 
came back to get the Cottonmaker’s Jubilee 
off the ground. He came back again to spark 
the drive for war bond savings. He came 
back and again to furnish the drama 
for the Elks Blues Bowl Christmas charity 
game. All the while, he was working on 
Broadway to establish a,Foundation for the 


Rivers full of muddy water have rolled 
down to the sea since that night, back in 
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1909, when Handy first got a song right in 
his head and set it down on music paper, and 
gave it everlasting voice with his golden 
trumpet. The mood and melody of the 
Memphis Blues has resounded around the 
world and then back to a crossroad shack in 
the Montana plains. Its melody created the 
St. Louis Blues which went with President 
Harding’s flagship to Alaska and to Wash- 
ington to entertain RamSay MacDonald, 
England's Prime Minister. 

Handy admitted to me many times, the 
part white southerners played in populariz- 
ing his music. When they went North, they 
clamored so loud for his music that band 
leaders in hotels and night clubs were forced 
to place it in their repertoire. Negroes 
brought him to Beale Street and made him 
its most glamorous figure. 

Thé life of W. C. Handy and the story of 
how he originated the blues has been told 
many times. He has been honored by every- 
body. His hometown of Florence, Ala., re- 
rently erected a handsome ultramodern 
public school in his honor; Memphis has a 
town square named after him; and St. Louis 
has a scholarsiip fund in his name to be 
awarded annually to worthy Negro and white 
youngsters with musical talent. The fund 
offices will be housed in a new building to be 
erected on the spot where Handy once slept 
as a hobo. The huge clock on its facade 
will play the opening bars of the St. Louis 
Blues on the hour. 


Handy made a long step from Alabama to 
the advancing wave of circumstances on 
which he advanced himself to one of the high 
pinnacles of earthly grandeur and renown. 


The Milwaukee Journal, in its issue of Sep- 
tember 22, 1949, listed the 20 grand old men 
of the world. It named W. C. Handy along 
with George Bernard Shaw, Lionel Barry- 
more, Connie Mack, Toscanini, Bernard 
Baruch, Cordell Hull, and others. 


He was born on November 16, 1873, in 
Florence, Ala. <As a child he was thrilled by 
the singing of his people. In his 10th year, 
he could read music at sight and he had a 
good tenor voice. His father and mother 
wanted him to be a minister, but Handy: 
wanted to be a musician. His first step was ~ 
to get enough money to pay for instructions. 
To this end, he left home and walked all the 
way to Birmingham, where he taught school 
for a while. When the depression that 
marked the Cleveland administration 
brought general unemployment, he joined 
a saloon quartet and set out for the world’s 
fair at Chicago. The singers had no money, 
so they hopped a freight train and attempted 
to beat their way west. Luckily for them, 
the brakeman who discovered them had a 
weakness for songs, so with cornet and 
guitar, as Handy said “they soothed his 
savage breast,” and instead of being red- 
lighted, they were conducted to a caboose 
de lute. 


In 1897 Handy returned to Alabama and 
taught vocal and band music at the agricul- 
tural and mechanical college in Huntsville. 
His life at this period was restless, inter- 
spersed with travel in Mexico, Cuba and 
Canada. Handy the composer had not found 
himself, It was in Memphis, Tenn., where 
Handy received the impetus that sent him 
along the road to renown. 

Through the mist of the years he beheld 
the golden towers of his dreams rise at last 
against a background of reality. A great 
impulse to set the songs of the cotton pick- 
ers, the work songs of the railroad, the river 
songs of the.roustabouts, who made music 
as they worked. To them singing was a ne- 
cessity, rather than a luxury. W. C. Handy, 
who, like Stephen Foster, brooded over the 
songs of the Negro flowing in quick tears and 
laughter straight from his unhappy heart. 
So, in Memphis, Handy emphasized the na- 
tive and nationalistic element of these songs 
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and gave them as an enduring gift to Amer- 
ica’s treasury of music. 

A political situation in 1909 afforded na- 
tionwide publicity for Handy and his new 
music. In that year Williams, Talbot, and 
E. H. Crump were running for election for 
mayor of Memphis. Jim Mulchay, political 
ward boss, hired Handy to play for Crump. 
Echford and Bynam bands were employed 
for the other two candidates. In order to 
outdo these two great bands, Handy was 
spurred to creative efforts. Down in Clarks- 
ville, Miss., in St. Louis, Mo., in Evansville, 
Ind., in Henderson, Ky., and later on Beale 
Street, Handy had devoted himself to acquir- 
ing the material and atmosphere which 
would someday aid him in making a musical 
rendition of Negro folk songs. 

Now he found his store of knowledge use- 
ful in another way. His band opened the 
campaign at Main and Madison with a piece 
called Mr. Crump, a composition which took 
the shape of the inevitable results of the 
tempo of cotton-picking work songs along 
the aching side of old man river, of happy 
nights in the pleasure palaces strung out 
along Beale Street, and the privation of pov- 
erty-chinked cabins and slender, precarious 
meals. The crowd in the streets literally 
went wild over it. They shouted until they 
were hoarse demanding to hear it again and 
again. They whistled and danced with the 
rhythmic sway of the music as the words 
came with the drift of the wind: 


“Mr. Crump don’t ‘low no easy riders here, 
Mr. Crump don’t ‘low no easy riders here, 
I don’t care what Mr. Crump don’t ‘low, 
I’m gonna bar’l-house anyhow. 

Mr. Crump can go and catch hisself some 
air.” 

That tune was the vehicle which carried 
two to victory. Handy rode on it from Beale 
Street to Broadway. Crump, to 25 years of 
undisputed political leadership in Memphis. 
After the election, the Mr..Crump song was 
changed and titled “Memphis Blues” and of- 
fered for publication. After every publisher 
in the country had turned it down as worth- 
less, it was sold to T. C. Bennett a young 
white man, head of the music department 
of a department store, for $100. The young 
white man made a fortune out of the Mem- 
phis Blues. 

Handy’s next number, the St. Louis Blues 
suffered the same fate with the publishers 
as did the Memphis Blues. When the pub- 
lishers rejected it and laughed at him, he 
became discouraged and laid it aside. Fi- 
nally, he organized the Pace & Handy 
Music Co., to publish the St. Louis Blues. 


This little song about the man stealing. 


woman with her diamond rings, has sold 
more than 2 million copies, is played and 
recorded in almost every country on the map 
and has become one of America’s national 
anthems. 

The growth of Handy’s music in our times 
has a consequence which is still impossible 
to determine. I think someday this music 
called the blues will provide the raw material 
which will stimulate American culture. 

There are many people in these vast United 
States, who have become famous in the field 
of music, but without a doubt the leader 
and dean of them all is the late W. C. Handy, 
famous for composing and writing the Mem- 
phis, the St. Louis, the Beale Street Blues 
and in addition, many sacred songs that 
America is now listening to, such as, They 
That Sow in Tears Shall Reap in Joy. 

Among the outstanding and leading books 
that have been written by Handy, father 
of the blues, his autobiography and treasury 
of the blues, which he edited. 

The last time Handy was a visitor in my 
home, he said that Handy Brothers Music 
Co. was about to publish an outstanding 
symphony called Blue Destiny. The first 
movement would be based on the St. Louis 
Blues, the second movement on the Beale 
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Street Blues, the fourth movement based on 
the Harlem Blues and the Memphis Blues. 

So, the dean of American music has passed. 
He brought to the American public songs 
that the heart cannot tell in its own futile 
terms, but must borrow out of travesty and 
fervent plant, the wails from which he drew 
his own great songs. 

The Beale Street Blues, the Memphis 
Blues, the St. Louis Blues holds fast to some- 
thing deep down inside of one. They are 
more than songs. They are a loving, shining 
symbol that only the soul of man can under- 
stand. 

So, when the last sun goes down on judg- 
ment day, it will reveal three bright musical 
mansions in the sky. The one on the right 
for George Gershwin, built out of Rhapsody 
in Blue. The one on the left for Stephen 
Foster, built out of My Old Kentucky Home. 
Then a shaft of lightning will thwart the 
inky skies and reveal in the center, one-for 
W. C. Handy, built out of the Memphis 
Blues and. the St. Louis Blues and resting 
on the solid foundation of those who sow 
in tears, shall reap in joy. 

St. Peter, standing in the doorway, in 
extending his hand in fellowship will say, 
“You captured the attention of art, and 
music entrusted her charms to your joyous 
care. Your magic genius opened the closed 
door. Your achievements under the Stars 
and Stripes engaged the wonder of civilized 
man.” 





Need for Revision of Federal Policy in 
Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
January 30, 1958, my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable LEE MetTcatr, Rep- 
resentative from Montana’s First Con- 
gressional District, delivered an address 
entitled “The Need for Revision of Fed- 
eral Policy in Indian Affairs,” before the 
75th annual meeting of the Indian Rights 
Association. 

Representative MetcatF is one of the 
Nation’s best informed students of In- 
dian Affairs. He has, very clearly, point- 
ed out in this speech the shortcomings of 
present administration policy and ably 
presented worthwhile alternatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Representative METCALF’s 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NEED FoR REVISION OF FEDERAL POLICY IN 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(By LEE MerTca.Fr) 

The way white men treated the Indians is 
truly a sorry page in the history of the United 
States. The American Indians were driven 
from their native lands like cattle, and were 
ostracized, paternalized, supervised, baptized, 
scrutinized—and finally victimized, 

The United States can take justifiable 
pride in our accomplishments in 
millions of victims of World War II at least 
to @ measure of peace and security. Our 
various foreign-aid have gone a 
long way toward alleviating suffering and 
hunger abroad. : 
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But there is no satisfaction in our 
of dealing with the American Indian, from 
the beginning to the present. Tremendous 
effort has been put forth. Huge sums of 
money have been spent. Humani oT 
grams have been launched. But today. 
composite American Indian is the worst fm 
the worst housed, the worst clad, the sick. 
est—and, finally, the shortest-lived—racig) 
group in the United States. % 

The average life of a white man in the 
United States is now 68. That of a 
60. But the life expectancy of a baby bom 
on the Papago Reservation in southwestern 
Arizona is 17 years. That figure is approxi. 
mately the same for the Navajos, the 
the Utes, the Sioux, and on other reservations, 


CHILD DEATH RATE HIGH 


In a report on health services for American 
Indians, to the Congress last February, the 
Public Health Service said that the Yy 
rate from pneumonia was almost 4 times, 
the national average; the Indian mortality 
from pneumonia was almost 4 times, 
gastritis and enteritis more than 10 
and from dysentery more than 15 times the 
national average. : 

Today the Indian standard of living is low 
and getting lower, as the population increases 
on reservations inadequate to provide a ly. 
ing for a fraction of the people already there, 
Tribal assets, such as they are, are under 
the trusteeship of white bankers. Indian 
resources are undeveloped or are being ex- 
ploited by non-Indian groups—while the 
Great White Father in Washington pays lip 
service to proposals to develop these fe. 
sources. 

Our history books tell part of the bloody 
story—(of white conquest) and the movies 
and television complete it. What they leave 
out is that—before they lost—the Indians 
fought for what was theirs, even as you and 
I might some day have to fight for what is 
ours. And when we didn’t fear or hate 
them—for what they did to General Custer— 
we laughed at them. We mostly laugh at 
them today as we translate their names into 
our language—Peter Who Runs With the 
Wolf, John Takes His Gun. Had we treated 
immigrants in the same fashion, I doubt that 
Franklin Delano Field-of-Roses or Dwight 
Hewer-of-Iron would have become President, 

I came to Congress in 1953 and it was then 
in the 83d Congress that we saw the high- 
water mark of the flood to make Indians first 
class citizens by felieving them of everything 
they owned, of their property rights, and of 
the obligations secured by treaties entered 
into between two sovereign nations. 


A DECEPTIVE SLOGAN 


To the uninformed outsider, the slogan 
that we must get the Government out of 
the Indian business makes sense. . 

The simple, easy-and-false-solution ap- 
pealing to these uninformed outsiders is the 
so-called termination formula. As you) 
know, this is a special legislative device 
which would permit the presently respon- 
sible public agencies and officials to shift 
their responsibilities elsewhere and dispose 
of the so-called Indian problem by sweep- 
ing it under the rug. ‘ 

Let me review with you briefly the efforts 
to bring about acceptance of. this 4 
and serious attack upon the Indian people — 
and their property cloaked by the termina — 
tion formula. ee. 

Like most Members of Congress, I believé — 
that ultimately Indians must be given the 
management of their own affairs. ne 
tual—and I emphasize that word 
tual—establishment of the American 
as @ full, integrated citizen should be 
tional policy. 

So, when House Concurrent Rese 
108 came before the House early in the 6¢ 
Congress, I did not object. You recall @ 
it declared as the policy of Congress ™ 
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Indian tribes be freed from Federal 
supervision and control. 
1 voted) for this plausible, almost pious, 
expression of good intentions. But I was 
ed at the administrative interpreta- 
tion given the resolution by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the In- 
terior. And I was dismayed at the imme- 
diate attempt by some congressional leaders 
to use the resolution as @ basis for imme- 
diate termination of Federal services to 
us Indian tribes. 
In addition to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 168, the 83d Public 
‘Law 280, the so-called law and order bill. 
It permits any State to impose on tribes 
ts own civil and criminal codes and en~ 
forcement machinery—thus wiping out tribal 
githority and codes of self-protection. 
When President Eisenhower signed the 
pill, he pointed out that it failed to re- 
even—and these are his words—‘full 
consultation in order to ascertain the wishes 
and desires of the Indians.” He recom-~- 
mended that—and I’m quoting him again— 
“gt the earliest possible time in the next 
session of Congress (that would be the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress) the act be 
amended to require such consultation with 
the tribes prior to the enactment of legist 
lation. subjecting them to State jurisdic- 


In view of President Eisenhower’s willing- 
ness to veto meritorious legislation that 
didn’t quite measure up to his standards, 
I can’t see why he didn’t veto the law and 
order bill because of the inadequacy he 
pointed out. But he did not. And in four 
subsequent sessions of Congress, we have 
been unable to secure passage of the amend- 
ments he recommended—largely because of 
the opposition of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

In this case, no consideration was given 
to the ability—or the willingness—of local 
agencies to take over: the job of enforce- 
ment—to provide social and juvenile work- 
ets and probation officers, in addition to 
policemen. 

Beeause these matters were not considered, 
and because the Indians were not consulted, 
the transfer of law and order has not been 
successful—and in some areas, such as the 

- Winnebago and Omaha Reservations in Ne- 
braska, has broken down. 

There is a good deal of difference between 
consultation and consent. The difference 
becomes even greater when the administra- 
tiverecord on consultation is examined. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is apparently de- 
termined to terminate the various services 
the Federal Government performs for the In- 
dians whether the tribes or individual 
Indians like it or not. Consultation is 
Meaningless when, regardless of the opinion 
of the person consulted, the course of action 
is predetermined. 


TRIBAL WISHES IGNORED 


This was the case in the series of ter- 
mination bills proposed in the 83rd Congress. 
An example was the proposal for termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes on the Flathead Reser- 
‘vation in the congressional district I repre- 

. Sent. The bill was sent to Congress by the 
Secretary of Interior. In the letter of trans- 
mittal signed by Mr. Orme Lewis, Assistant 

, the result of Consultation is re- 

Cited as follows: 

“Pield officials of the Bureau of Indian 
of this Department have held group 
meetings and individual conferences to dis- 
cuss @ preliminary draft of the proposed 
bill - with tribal Officials of 

Amen of Montana, officials of the 

ernment primarily invol and 

Other interested Eadian 


areas was decidedly in opposition 
__7§ the’proposed bill, At # general meeting 
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called for the purpose of discussing the 
preliminary draft, attended by about 130 
adult Flathead Indians, a substantial ma- 
jority voiced their opposition. The tribal 
council members voted unanimously against 
endorsement of the proposed bill, declaring 
they did not want to accept a terminal bill 
at this time. They are supported in this 
petition by the tribal attorney and by of- 
ficials of a missionary group on the reser- 
vation.” 

In spite of this overwhelming opposition 
expressed in the consultation, the Secretary 
of the Interior submitted the bill to Con- 
gress and requested its passage. In addition, 
the letter of transmittal admitted that the 
problem of protecting the watershed area 
covered by the Flathead Forest, and the 
mechanics of transfer of the management of 
the Flathead Irrigation District had not been 
solved. But the termination proposal was 
submitted anyway and a determined effort 
was made to pass the bill. Other termination 
bills are in the same category. The Menomi- 
nee termination program was amended in the 
84th Congress and has been the subject of 
considerable controversy in the Wisconsin 
Legslature. 

Since consultation is a word which this 
administration brushes aside, it, of course, 
is violently opposed: to legislation, which I 
have sponsored, requiring consent of the 
tribes prior to transfer of jurisdiction over 
Indian reservations from Federal to State 
governments. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs called 
this consent provision an “insidious pro- 
posal” and said its adoption would—in his 
words—“be the worst thing for the Indian 
people.” Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons 
used those exact words at the final general 
session of one of the conferences the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs rigged with the tribes. 
This was at Salt Lake City, Utah, on Septem- 
ber 6, 7, and 8, 1956. I have Mr. Emmons’ 
remarks on consent verbatim from the min- 
utes of that conference. 

INDIANS PRESSURED TO ACCEPT TERMINATION 


Although it is-more subtle than it was in 
1953, the attack mounted on the Indian peo- 
ple and their property in the 83d Congress 
continues today. 

Many of you will remember the bill to 
restore certain ceded lands to the Colville 
Indians passed 2 years ago. The United 
States Supreme Court -has held that-the 
Government is only the trustee for the In- 
dians and undisposed of lands remain the 
property of the Indians until disposed of in 
accordance with the law. But, when the bill 
te restore the (Colville) lands was before 
Congress, the Indian Bureau put in a con- 
tingency. The Bureau refused to consent 
to the restoration until the Colville Indi- 
ans had submitted an agreement for ter- 
mination. As a condition precedent to the 
restoration of lands that in justice and 
equity belonged to the Colvilles, the Bureau 
added these additional demands. One of 
the representatives of the Bureau testified, 
“We are not trying to blackjack anyone, but 
we are very frankly—and I havé_no hesita- 
tion in telling you—we are very frankly dis- 
cussing this type of planning, i. e. termina- 
titon. planning, with every group that we 
think are ready for it, regardless of whether 
there is this piece or some other piece 
of legislation or no legislation before the 

And they have done just that. One of the 
groups that is slated for termination is the 
Indians on the Flathead Reservation in my 
.own congressional ct. In every way 
possible, at every meeting of the tribal 
council, during discussions of routine 
transactions pressure is being put on the 
Flatheads to draft and submit a termina- 
tion plan. Then the Bureau will come to 
Congress and say that here is a tribe that is 
ready to be terminated and wants termina- 
tion and here in the plan. 
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The price for administration consent to a 


“per capita distribution of tribal assets to the 


Menominees was termination. The same 


was true of the Klamaths. 
TRIBAL LAND PURCHASES OPPOSED BY BUREAU 


Even more subtle isthe attack on tribal 
ownership of land. Late last year, the Bureau 
held a supervised land sale on the northern 
Cheyenne Reservation. Indian allottees were 
selling their land and the tribe wanted to 
buy this land and keep it in Indian owner- 
ship. The northern Cheyennes had tribal 
funds to make the purchases. But, because 
of technicalities placed in the way of the 
tribal council by the Indian Bureau, the 
tribe was not afforded the opportunity to 
purchase this land. Nor would the Bureau 
postpone the sale until the tribal money 
could be made available. 

Some of the key units were lands on which 
the springs were located or land favorably lo- 
cated adjacent to summer range. Thus, by 
the loss of half a dozen or so allotments, this 
grazing economy of the entire tribe has been 
jeopardized. This is not an isolated instance. 
The same pattern has been -followed on 
other reservations. 

In justice to the Bureau;-yesterday the bill 
for the restoration of these undisposed of 
lands to the five tribes who had never re- 
ceived their ceded land back, came before 
the House committee. It received the whole- 
hearted support of the Bureau without any 
conditions. 

Likewise, as to the Cheyenne land sales, 
the Bureau states that it agrees with the 
principle that the land base must be main- 
tained in order to sustain the economy of 
the reservations. A later sale on the Omaha 
Reservation would seem to set a pattern dif- 
ferent than the stated policy of the Bureau. 
We shall see. 

Just last week the Blackfeet Tribal Council 
passed a resolution protesting the present 
conduct of land sales. It would seem to be 
only reasonable that the tribes be per- 
mitted to use tribal funds to purchase al- 
lotted lands. There should be no question 
about the right of the tribes and individual 
Indians to buy adjacent-land offered for sale 
or to purchase key sections when necessary 
to sustain the economy of the reservation. 
But the policy of the Indian Bureau has been 
to discourage and oppose tribal acquisition 
of allotted lands at these supervised sales. 

LAND BASE VITAL TO INDIANS 

A secure land base is more important to 
the Indian than it would be to a comparable 
group of non-Indians. There is an attach- 
ment to the land and a security in land 


‘ ownership-that is a spiritual and psycho- 


logical factor as well as economic. The 
individual allotments almost always pass 
into non-Indian ownership and the only 
hope of keeping the remaining land in In- 
dian ownership is opportunity for tribal 
purchase. 

As you have read, our present Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs has said that he 
is one Federal employee trying to do him- 
self out of a job; he is trying to get the 
Federal Government out of the Indian busi- 
ness. Of course, you realize that was er- 
actly the aim of our Army for many years. 
Sometimes I wonder if there isn’t a simi- 
larity, not only of aims, but also of methods. 


Now, precisely against whom are these 
forces, first military, now civil, arrayed? 
Well, let’s go back to that Public Health 
Service report to Congress in February of 
last year. Here are some excerpts: 

“The Indian population resides in areas 
that vary widely in climate, geography, and 
natural resources, yet environmental defi- 
ciencies stand out clearly in all parts of 
the country. Substandard housing, absence 
of safe water for domestic purposes (and 
frequently an extreme scarcity of water of 
any quality), absence of safe, sanitary excreta 
disposal facilities, and undue prevalence of 
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flies, rodents, and other vectors of disease 
are the rule rather than the exception.” 

Second, here is an excerpt from the report 
on the Rosebud Reservation in South 
Dakota: 

“About one-half of the dwellings are con- 
structed of logs caulked with mud and roofs 
covered with earth. Almost 25 percent are 
frame; and the remaining families live in 
tents or shacks. * * * Forty percent of the 
dwellings have only earth floors. The re- 
mainder are of wood, very few being con- 
structed rightly or properly for healthful 
living. Seventy-five percent have no ceilings 
except the bottom of the inside of the earth- 
covered roof. About 75 percent of the 
households have only 1 room, with an aver- 
age of 6.2 persons living in each dvwell- 
ing. * * * Although electric powerlines run 
conveniently through the village only 2 of 
the houses are served. Kerosene lamps are 
used for light in all homes without elec- 
tricity. The community obtains its water 
from the Little White River, Soldier Creek, 
and 8 underground sources, only 1 of which 
approaches sanitary standards.” 

After examining Indian housing and other 
environmental conditions, the Public Health 
Service concluded: “To achieve good health, 
Indians need more than measures aimed 
directly at disease prevention and control. 
They need better general education, voca- 
tional training, housing, food, roads, and 
means of transportation. They need more 
understanding and acceptance by the rest 
of the population, particularly their own 
non-Indian neighbors. They also need ade- 
quate economic opportunities.” 

The Service’s general conclusion as to cur- 
rent economic conditions and the outlook 
for the future was: 

“Available information and estimates in- 
dicate that in spite of some migration the 
overall reservation population is increasing, 
although not on every reservation. If this 
trend continues without accompanying de- 
velopment of reservation resources, the dis- 
parity between population and opportuni- 
ties for support will increase, with conse- 
quent deterioration of already poor economic 
conditions.” 

The facts summarized in the foregoing re- 
port of the Public Health Service state the 
problem. The conclusions are not those of 
Indian tribal leaders or organizations espous- 
ing the Indian cause, who have in the past 
been charged with bias, but of a govern- 
mental agency, The conditions described 
clearly call for a concerted program of eco- 
nomic and social improvements. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It is clear that the existing problem is one 
of such proportions that it can only be solved 
by governmental action. The only institu- 
tion equipped to deal with it is the Federal 
Government. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has correctly 
stated that the solution to the foregoing 
problem lies in, first, voluntary relocation 
of the excess population of Indian reserva- 
tions, and second, economic development of 
reservation areas. 

With regard to relocation, few will quarrel 
with the following comments of the Public 
Health Service: 

“In recognition of the overpopulation in 
comparison with resources on many reserva- 
tions, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has begun 
in recent years to promote voluntary relo- 
cation. Under this program, reservation In- 
dians and their families are helped to settle 
in urban communities where opportunities 
for employment and housing\are known to 
exist. During the year ending June 30, 1956, 
the Bureau assisted in relocating over 5,100 
Indians, including over 1,000 families and 
almost 1,100 unattached men and women. 
According to Bureau officials, approximately 
a fourth of those choosing to relocate found 
the experience too difficult and returned to 
the reservation. The rate of return differed 
considerably among reservations, 
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and Federal trusteeship must come about in 4 
an orderly manner and as a result “ae 


“Indian attitudes toward relocation vary. 
In spite of poverty and lack of opportunity, 
many Indians prefer the emotional security 
of the reservation, with its kinship ties, re- 
ligious ceremonials, and freedom from the 
disciplines of an industrial society. Other 
Indians have felt inadequately prepared to 
cope with urban living conditions or unable, 
because of skills and experience, to compete 
vocationally with non-Indians. The require- 
ment by some tribes of birth on the reserva- 
tion as a condition of eligibility for tribal 
membership has also been a factor in causing 
some Indians to remain on the reservation, or 
to return. 

“In spite of these factors, however, Indian 
interest in relocation has increased steadily 
since the relocation program was established 
several years ago. The number of Indians 
applying for relocation and assisted to relo- 
cate has increased considerably each year. 
As a result of this demonstrated acceptance, 
the program has been greatly expanded to 
cover more reservations and to provide addi- 
tional areas for relocation. It is anticipated 
by Bureau officials that during the current 
year approximately 10,000 Indian men, wom- 
en, and children will be assisted to relocate.” 


RELOCATION NOT A PANACEA 


“The relocation program is limited to indi- 
viduals and families who are considered to 
be able to support themselves away from the 
reservation, This means that a high pro- 
portion of relocates are younger and more 
acculturated people, with aged or unem- 
ployable persons included only if they are 
members of self-supporting family groups. 
It is probable, therefore, that even with in- 
creasing migration from the reservations the 
need for health’and welfare services on the 
reservations will not diminish in correspond- 
ing proportion.” 

These facts stand out from the report: 

1. The current rate of relocation is under 
10,000 annually. Assuming a 25-percent re- 
turn factor, the net rate is under 7,500; 
this compares with approximately 14,000 live 
births annually; 

2. A high proportion of relocations are 
younger and more acculturated people. 

It thus is evident that relocation is not, at 
this time, the sole answer to the problem, 


RESERVATION DEVELOPMENT ESSENTIAL 


As I have indicated, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has committed itself to the theory of 
reservation development. So it is, or ought 
to be, unnecessary to argue the broad prin- 
ciple that such development should be en- 
couraged. - However, the fact is that for the 
last 8 years the Federal Government has 
failed to develop a comprehensive program 
of reservation development. As far as I can 
understand it, Federal policy has been one 
of drift, permitting economic and social con- 
ditions to continue to deteriorate without 
developing a program of positive action. 
That is the charitable way of putting it. 

It is a matter of record before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee that. this 
administration, which is on record as favor- 
ing additional economic development on In- 
dian reservations, opposes legislation to do 
just that. 

The administration bill, S. 1433, which Mr. 
Emmons supports, makes no mention of In- 
dians. The aid or loans provided by that 
bill would be confined to industrial areas. 
The only thing that Indians could get from 
that bill would be advice, and the Lord 
knows the Indians get plenty of that now. 

In sharp contrast to this bill is S. 964, the 
‘area-redevelopment bill by Senator Dovcias 
and 18 other Members of the Senate, includ- 
ing Senators Murray and MANSFIELD of Mon- 


In grants for public facilities, and in the 
section on loans for redevelopment, it pro- 
vides specifically for Indian tribes. Yet the 
administration opposes this bill. 

All this adds up to the proposition that 
the relinquishment of Federal supervision 


* disaster. 
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change. ‘ 
Within the framework of existing ay 
many things could be done to help che 
dian. You, of the Indian Rights As 
tion, who helped secure the 
vey, know that part of the answer hag 
in the files of the Bureau of Indian 
since 1928, for almost 30 years. I’m 
about the recommendation that reads: 
“The most fundamental step that can be 
taken is to advance the economic and 80cial 
conditions of the Indians of each j 
with due regard to the economic g 
that jurisdiction, and to supply each po 
diction with a sufficient number of 





trained workers to make that Program effec. ‘ 


tive.” 

In order to give the Indian a chanee to 
make anything like a reasonable adjustment 
to modern society, he must have a modern 
education. 

Immediate steps must be taken to elimi. 
nate the deplorable conditions on the reser. 
vations that have made the Indian 
rate so much higher than that of other 


population groups. 


Any long-term program must concern it. 
self with the natural resources of the reser. 
vations. Disregard of watershed values, of 
the effect of State water laws, of manage. 
ment of irrigation districts—as shown in the 
Flathead termination bill—can lead only to 
It will result in the disruption of 
the orderly development of entire regions, to 
the detriment of the entire population, In. 
dian and non-Indian alike. 


INDIANS MUST BE HELPED TO RETAIN LAND 


Indians must be helped to develop their 
own resources and the resources of their 
reservations. The integrity of the present 
land holdings is the key to the whole pro- 
gram. Land sales must be discontinued— 
and if the policy of issuing fee patents is to 
continue, the tribes must have an oppor- 
tunity to buy the lands when the individual 
allottees sell them. This will require anex- 
tension of credit, sometimes credit up to 100 
percent of the purchase price of the lands. 
Sustained-yield forest operations, the land 
base for cattle and sheep ranching, the pro- 
tection of other tribal assets depend on this; 

Now, in order to permit Indians to develop 
their own resources we must remove the 


dead hand of the House Concurrent Resolu-_ 


tion 108 from the program. Regardless of 
what that resolution meant, it has perme- 
ated the Bureau with termination thinking. 
By that I mean that any new program must, 
in the minds of the terminators—termites, if 
you will—must be related to the overriding 


drive to end Federal responsibilities. Under | 


these circumstances, it has been impossible 
to develop in the Bureau the programs that 
could improve the life of our-Indian — 
tion because such would neces- 
sarily entail a Federal relationship with the 
Indians for some time to come. 

It is significant, I think, that there has 
been only one comprehensive Federal pro- 


_gram to improve conditions =) a reser- 


vations. And that 
and is being carried out, by the ‘Public Health 
Service, not the Indian Bureau. 

The main reason offered by the Bureau 
for its failure to develop a an al 
Federal program to improve con 
Indian reservations is that it Se 


under 9 sonsdiate thems <lotigress tS 


Federal responsibilities for Indians. 
alleged mandate is House Concurrent pest 
tion 108. 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108 
REPUDIATED 


a ee, Cas Se oe i 
it expressed the sense of a Congress @ 
and gone. Since then, two Congresses | 
failed to follow its recommendations, & 
has been repudiated. 
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It is time now for a new policy declaration. 
guch a declaration is Senate Concurrent Res- 
glution 3, by Senator Murray, of Montana. 
I have cosponsored it as House Concurrent 
_ Resolution 155. 

This resolution is a policy declaration and 

a call by the Congress upon the Bureau of 
-§ndian Affairs to formulate a new approach 

to the handling of its responsibilities. The 
resolution suggests @ program of community 

ent similar to carried on in 
veloped countries of the world, as 

well as those of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in depressed rural area of the United 
States. Such a program would try to develop 
the natural resources of Indian reservations 
for the benefit of the Indians themselves. It 
would also attempt to develop human fre- 
sources a6 the Department of Health Service 


t out. 
Thus the development of natural resources 


and employment opportunities must go 
hand in hand with a program which would 
condition the Indian population to an ap- 

to life under which they could fully 
utilize them. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 is a state- 
ment of a proposed approach, of a funda- 
mental policy. It is mot envisaged as a 
specific blueprint. The specific blueprints, 
which will vary from reservation to reser- 
yation, can be developed only with the help 
of the resources available to the Federal 

ent. 

At this time I would like to serve notice 
on the Bureau that Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 3 is being supported by a growing 
group, ultimately a majority, in Congress—- 
and that it should be considered in ad- 
vance planning for our Indians, 

The Indians can get along in the white 
man’s society, and still retain their Indian 
culture, if we help them by constructive 

ation. But those who want to main- 
tain their tribal association and Indian cul- 
ture must also be permitted to do so. 
“A basic American principle is the consent 
of the governed. The consent of our in- 
dians—consent freely given—must be ob- 
tained prior to any change in policy. They 
must be consulted by Congress and the ad- 
‘ministration and must be given adequate 
opportunity to be heard on legislation af- 
fecting them, their property and their free- 
doms. For mutual. participation—not gov- 
ernment by decree imposed upon the group— 
is the way of progress. : 

We in Congress must, legislate to preserve 
the Indian heritage, insofar as it can be 
preserved in the 20th century. We must 
engender respect for the Indian as an indi- 
vidual and for his way of life. We must 
seek a basic understanding between our 
Taces—so that we can mutually trust each 
other and cooperate for the betterment of-~ 
our American homeland. We must. recog- 
nize that our Indians are not an abstract 
Problem to be solved by legalistic formulas 
administered by a distant and unsympa- 
thetic bureaucracy, but that Indians are 
people—our people. 
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A Tale of Two Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 
Mr, LANE... Mr. S , under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include a vivid and timely article on the 
_ Serious unemployment situation, as de- 


Mk ; 
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scribed by Mr. Burt Beck, managing 
editor, Textile Labor, Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO: 

A TALze or Two CITI£Es 


(By Burt Beck, managing editor, Textile 
Labor, Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO) 

This is a story of economic disaster in two 
American communities. It happens to be 
about the twin towns of Biddeford and Saco, 
in Maine, but it could be about any of the 
hundreds of textile towns, mining villages, or 
industrial centers that have been left strand- 
ed when their prime industries gradually or 
suddenly withered away. 

The situation in the Biddleford-Saco area 
may vary in degree from the picture in other 
depressed areas. The proportion of unem- 
Ployed may be greater or less than the job- 
less total in other sections which are facing 
economic blight. But in one respect, Bidde- 
ford-Saco is similar—these cities are skirting 
the edge of a black depression. 

The twin cities sit astride the Saco River, 
and the historic falls of that river provide 
the power that initiated the area’s indus- 
trial development more than three centuries 
ago. One of the prime products was textiles. 

It is said that when Admiral Perry sailed 
to Japan in 1854 to open the doors of that 
country to foreign trade, he carried, as sam-~ 
ples of America’s finest products, textiles 
made in Biddeford. From this famous tex- 
tile region have poured uncounted millions 
of yards of textile fabrics, to all corners of 
the world. 

Textile machinery, sHees, ships, sealing 
wax, sewing machines, machineguns, bricks, 
nails, matches, airplane parts, men’s collars— 
all of these have been turned out by the 
skilled craftsmen of Biddeford and Saco, in 
peace and in war. 

Today the area is rapidly becoming a de- 
serted village. Typical headlines in the Bid- 
deford Journal proclaim: “Unemployment in 
Biddeford-Saco Area Takes Jump,” or “Bidde- 
ford-Saco Food Stocks Running Low, Over 
3,000 Get Aid,” or “Jobless Claims Reported 
at Record 20-Year Level.” 

What is taking place in Biddeford and 
the sister town of Saco never happened be- 
fore, not even during the terrible days of 
the depression of 1929. There are lines of 
able-bodied workers, men and women, re- 
ceiving food to keep them and their families 
alive. 

Michael Schoonjans, international repre- 
sentative of the-Textile Workers Union. of 
America, in the Biddeford-Saco region, is 
understandably concerned about the situ- 
ation. To Mike, the unemployment figures 
are not statistics; behind each figure is an 
unemployed worker, in most cases the chief 
breadwinner of the family. 

“A few years ago,” said Mike, “we had 
7,000 members in the Biddeford-Saco joint 
board. Today we have less than 3,500. The 
decline in textile manufacturing aiso hits all 
the other workers in town.” 


ONE-FOURTH JOBLESS 


For concrete evidence of this, it took only 
a visit to the Biddeford office of the Maine 
Employment Security Commission and a 
talk with manager Francis M. Coughlin. 

He compared’ unemployment insurance 
claims for two different dates to show how 
joblessness is increasing. For the week end- 
ing December 14, 1957, his report showed 
that there were 1,252 claims for~ unemploy- 
ment insurance, and what was even more 
alarming, 561 people had already exhausted 
their benefits and were consequently in- 
eligible for further compensation. 

If this is shocking, what has happened 
since that date makes even more terrifying 


As of March 1, there weré 3,023 people 
‘unemployed in the Biddeford-Saco area, or 
roughly 25 percent of the total labor force 
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of about 11,000 workers. Of these, 1945 were 
still eligible for insurance, while 1,078 had 
exhausted their benefits, 

Unemployment in Biddeford-Saco has not 
increased gradually. Only a few years ago 
the entire work force was employed. In 
1953, a survey of 10 of the larger employers 
showed that 9,616 men and women had gain- 
ful employment. By 1956 the figure was 
down to 7,836 but the bottom really dropped 
out in 1957 when unemployment rose 22.2 
percent. For one thing, the Bates Mill 
closed up and over 1,400 jobs were lost. One 
of the large-shoe companies shut its doors, 
not because of falling business but because 
the owners had a falling cut, and another 
325 jobs went down the drain. The Saco- 
Lowell shops, world-famed manufacturers of 
textile machinery, have been seeing very 
rough days and have tried desperately to 
diversify their products. 

The success they had enjoyed was nipped 
in the bud by the current recession, and only 
@ handful continue to work in the shops. 
Even the Pepperell Mill, one of the area’s 
mainstays, has cut out one shift completely 
and is working 3 days a week on the two 
remaining ones. 

When the Bates MiN closed, there was 
much speculation that soon a _ contract 
would be forthcoming that would get the 
machinery humming again. These rumors 
gave the people hope and buoyed up their 
spirits. But even that hope has been ex- 
terminated. A junk dealer signed a con- 
tract to break up the machines for salvage 
and on» February 19 the sledges started 
swinging. , 

These plants that have shut down have 
not moved away, they simply shut up shop 
and the jobs were lost, not relocated. Only 
one new industry has moved into the Bid- 
deford-Saco area—a cabinet manufacturer 
employing 30 workers. 


GHOST TOWNS 


Biddeford and Saco,-instead of the bus- 
tling communities they were until recently, 
have taken on the characteristics of ghost 
towns. You see as many men as women on 
the businses streets. Fewer and fewer 
younger people are seen—not that they are 
working, they have left to find jobs else- 
where. 

Arthur Maxwell, president of the largest 
bank in Biddeford, is confident about the 
future. He thinks the bottom has been 
reached, and although it may take a few 
years,-things will pick up. 

“If some sort of plan can be drafted to 
give assistance to depressed areas, we can 
come through with fiying colors. It will 
take hard work,” he maintained, “and we’ll 
need help in attracting new industries, but 
we can do it.” 

Most of the civic authorities share Max- 
well’s cautious optimism, The mayor of 
Saco, Peter A. Garland, is of the opinion 
that something must be done along the line 
of encouraging new industry. 

“We've laid the groundwork by starting 
an industrial development committee,” he 
declared. “Now we need help. We're con- 
tacting certain manufacturers, but until 
these things bear fruit, some of the help 
contained in Senator Pau DovucGLas’ area 
redevelopment bill (S. 964) would give us a 
terrific boost.” 

The exmayor of Biddeford, Albert C. Lam- 
bert, also feels that the region can make a 
comeback. 

“We've got the skilled manpower and 
we've got wonderful industrial sites,” he 
points out. “All we need now is the third 
ingredient—industry.” 

Strange as it may seem, the man who de- 
feated him for the post in the recent elec- 
tion, Clement Deschambeault, holds the 
same views. He recently headed a delega- 
tion which went to Washington to plead for 
Federal aid. The delegation was well 
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treated, and many promises were given, but 
that was about all. 
NEED IS JOBS 


Even a stanch defender of the Eisen- 
hower administration could not stomach 
this. Congressman RosBERT HALE, Republi- 
can, is reported in the Biddeford Daily 
Journal as expressing himself this way: 

“The administration has answered with 
generalities, but has offered very litle in the 
way of concrete assistance. Federal aid for 
@ Saco (sewerage) treatment plant was ap- 
proved last year, but that is nothing new. 
The area will be given full consideration for 
defense contracts, but promises are not jobs. 
Possible post office construction is only a 
trifle. I shall Continue to press for 4 more 
concrete response from the White House, 
and seek favorable action in Congress on 
depressed areas and textile legislation. I 
shall also continue to work for defense con- 
tracts for Saco-Lowell shops. 

“Biddeford-Saco needs jobs and more 
jobs,” he concluded, “and I shall not rest 
until it gets them and unemployment is 
wiped out.” 

The appeal for jobs is nonpartisan. 
Maine’s two Senators, FREDERICK PAYNE and 
MarGaRET CHASE SMITH, are both Republi- 
cans and both are highly critical of the way 
the Eisenhower administration is mishan- 
dling the whole question of aiding depressed 
areas. Congressman Frank Corrin, the 
only Democratic legislator from Maine, and 
Democratic Gov. Edmund 8S. Muskie join 
them in the fight to bring this area back 
from the specter of economic blight. 

The bitter employment picture has had 
its effect on the youth. The percentage of 
completions of school had dropped as young- 
sters try to get jobs to help the family eke 
out its existence. Since jobs are unavail- 
able in the section they live in, they look 
elsewhere. 

“Our citizens have their roots in this com- 
munity,” says Carl Swanson, secretary of the 
Biddeford Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, “and they don’t want to move away 
unless they have to. Even when the kids 
leave the nest to find j6bs elsewhere, they 
come back as often as possible. Why, on 
a long holiday weekend, most of the autos 
have out-of-State licenses.” 

But leave they do. 

There are four concrete indications that 
the situation is not improving; in fact, it 
is becoming drearier. 

Item 1. Many Biddeford and Saco stores 
held their year-end sales prior to Christmas 
instead of after the holiday season as was 
the usual custom. 

Item 2. For the first time in many years, 
the annual Community Chest drive fell 
short, and the fall-off was mainly from 
individual contributions. 

Item 3. Breaking and entering, especially 
into food stores, has become a common no- 
tation on official police records in Bidde- 
ford, Saco and the surrounding communi- 
ties. These cases were extremely rare 
previously. 

Item 4. City welfare aid doubled from 
July to November, then started a meteoric 
climb. As many as 3,000 persons stood in 
line during the recent bitter snow storm in 
the hope of obtaining some part of a fish 
allotment that had been received in the city. 
More than 1,000 Maine National Guard men 
joined together to donate canned goods and 
staples to the welfare departments of Bidde- 
ford and Saco, and the number of those 
eligible to receive surplus commodities stood 
at 2,319 on February 26, and was still rising. 

DOUGLAS BILL NEEDED 

There's universal agreement in Biddeford- 
Saco that they will pull out of it. All they 
need, they are sure, are some good Contracts 
to start the ball rolling. But where the 
contracts will come from, no one knows. 
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“Right now, nothing short of area rede- 
velopment assistance as proposed by Senator 
Dovcias will help us and other 
areas,” is the way Mike Scheonjans sunis it 
up. “There are a lot of people here who are 
too young to die and not .old enough for 
social security. They want to work, and 
this sort of program could provide the work 
for them.” 





Tonnage Moved by Water in Past 9 Years 
Is Up by a Healthy Percentage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including an article 
written by Morris Cunningham, one of 
the country’s most accomplished re- 
porters -who represents the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal in Wash- 
ington. ; 

He has written a splendid article on 
the importance of water transportation 
on the Nation’s inland waterways. 
Knowing that it will be of value to. many 
of my colleagues, because of the factual 
information it contains, I was anxious 
that they have the benefit of its reading. 

The article is attached: 

TONNAGE MOVED BY WATER IN Past 9 YEARS 
’ Is Ur spy a HEALTHY PERCENTAGE—TRANS- 

PORTATION BY INLAND STREAMS STEADILY BE- 

COMING MoRE IMPORTANT IN RELATION TO 

Economy or NATION 

(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, February 1.—Water transpor- 
tation, the importance of which long has 
been recognized in the Mid-South, quietly 


and steadily is assuming increasing signifi- 
cance in relation to the national economy. 

A recent survey by the American Water- 
ways Operators Inc., shows that during the 
past 9 years tonnage on some of the Nation’s 
inland waterways has increased almost 500 
percent. 

Braxton B. Carr, AWO president, called the 
tonnage increases a remarkable tribute to 
the efforts of individuals on local, State and 





Federal levels to obtain better navigational © 


facilities. 

He also praised the towboat and barge 
companies for the continuing improvements 
that have enabled the industry to provide 
more efficient and reliable service. 

He pointed to the increased prosperity 
that comes to areas that acquire improved 
navigational facilities. As in the case of 
Memphis and its harbor project, this fre- 
quently takes the course of new business and 
industries, more jobs, and bigger payrolls. 

PEW REALIZE FULL IMPORTANCE . 

Many Members of Congress, Federal, State, 
and local officials and leaders, the Corps of 
Engineers, TVA, and many others have con- 
tributed to the construction of the Nation's 
system of inland waterways. 

It has taken many years, and the job still 
is incomplete. Annual battles still - are 
fought in Congress and elsewhere over exten- 
sions, improvements, and maintenance. New 
ones are shaping up this year. 

Few people, particularly in off-stream 
areas, probably realize the full importance 
of our inland waterways or the magnitude of 
the traffic that moves on them today. The 
writer, on a trip down the Mississippi last 





Apr 


month, was amazed at the heavy 4 
traffic and the charts showing how ina 


The boats salute each other as they og 
on the river. And today the still ia 
the banks of the Mississippi 
shattered by the honks of the Passing pera 
of towboats, symbols of the Nation's expang. 
img economy and the growing industrialigy. 
tion of the South, . 
To portray the spectacular rise of water 
transportation, Mr. Carr listed the ton-mije 
and net tonnage growth on the 13 
waterways from 1947 to 1956, the last year 
for which complete figures are availabie, 
MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI CARRIES BIG Loap 


The 652-mile Tennessee River, which rung 
from -Knoxville to Chattanooga and into 
northern Alabama before it swings north to 
Paducah and the Ohio River, showed a 4¢7. 
percent gain in ton-mileage over the 
period to lead all other waterways in percent. 
age of increase. 3 

Ton-mileage on the Tennessee rose from 
352,739,600 in 1947 to 2,003,420,261 in 1956, 
The Tennessee also chalked up the largest 
net tonnage growth—from 2,792,427 tong 
1947 to 12,299,396 in 1956, a gain of 340 per. 
cent. 

The main stem of the mighty 
running 2,350 miles from Lake Itasca, in 
Minnesota, to the Gulf of Mexico, continued 
to transport the largest total of waterborne 
freight. 

And the Mississippi secured its lead dur 
ing the period by chalking up healthy gains, 
Ton-miles increased from 10,774,164,768 in 
1947 to 31,588,018,968 in 1956, a gain of 193 
percent. Tonnage rose from 51,426,564 in 
1947 to 104,212,466, or 102 percent. The Ohio 
River, spanning 981 miles from Pi 
to Cairo, IL, continued to be the 
pi’s closest competitor in volume. In 1956,4 
total of 76,376,633 tons moved over it, an 
increase of 84 percent over 1947. ; 

Others the Nation’s 13 major in- 
land waterways, the tonnages of freight they 
handled in 1956, and the percentage of in- 
crease over 1957, are: 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, 1,171 mile 
from St. Marks River, Fla., to Brownsville, 
Tex., including the Plaquemine-Morgan City 
alternate route, 48,243,445 tons, an increase 
of 112 percent. 

The Monongahela River 128 miles from 
Fairmont, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa., 36- 
956,496 tons, an increase of 16 percent. ’ 

Illinois Waterway, 349 miles from Crafton, ~ 
Ill, to Chicago, 23,377,342 tons, an increase 
of 129 percent. 

NATION MOVES BY WATER 

Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway, 1,327 miles 
from Norfolk, Va., to Key West, Fia., includ- 
ing the Dismal Swamp Canal alternate route, 
8,458,824 tons, an increase of 179 percent. — 

New York State Barge Canal System, 522 
miles including the Erie, Oswego, C 
Seneca, and Champlain Canals, 4 ? 
tons, an increase of 28 percent. z 

Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway, 415 miles 
from Birmingham to Mobile, Ala., 4,400,240 
tons, an increase of 139 percent. > as 

Missouri River, 762 miles from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Sioux City, Iowa, 4,333,191 tons, aa 
increase of 333 percent. Ms 

















































































































Allegheny River, 325 miles from Bast 
Brady, Pa., to Pittsburgh, 5,245,102 tons, # 















The Columbia River, 421 miles from We- 
natchee to Vancouver, Wash., 21,575,596 tons, 
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puring the past year, AWO reported a to- 
tal of 485 new industrial plans costing mil- 


of dollars were constructed or started 


inland waterways. 
Teeny of these were new projects by estab- 
lished companies that have decided to take 
advantage of the proximity of water trans- 


portation. 


A Livestock Checkoff Bill Should Be 
Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my own remarks I include 
astatement by Mr. Herb Pike, farmer of 
Whiting, Iowa, director of the Iowa 
Swine Producers Association. During 
the last session of Congress this House 
defeated the rule for a checkoff bill. 
Had the rule been adopted and had the 
proponents of the bill had a better op- 
portunity to explain the bill I am quite 
sure the House would have approved the 
bill by a large majority. Another live- 
stock checkoff-bill will soon be brought 
to the floor, similar to the 1957 bill. I 
am quite certain that when the Mem- 
bers of Congress understand that the 
stock raisers pay the entire cost of the 
checkoff program, by paying a small 
amount for each head of livestock mark- 
eted, and that such funds will be ex- 
pended to improve the quality of meat 
and for publicizing this pure, tasty, 
healthful food, this Congress will pass 
the bill by an overwhelming majority. 
Mr. Pike’s statement follows: ; 

Tn the swine industry it appears we need 
todo four things: 

1, Standardize and improve the quality 
of product; 

2. Assure processors an adequate day-to- 
day supply; 

3. Level out the year-to-year boom-or- 








; bust swings in production; and 


4, to oO > 
abroad 


Much good educational work has been done 
slong these lines by, the USDA, State col- 
leges, and processors, but progress has been 
slow and uncoordinated. 

Following the pat in the broiler in- 
dustry, vertical in ion (or contract 
farming) has been advocated as a means of 

hog production and marketing. 

Producers would contract directly with pack- 
— delivery of quality hogs at. specified 
and would be assisted by packers, and 


. even feed dealers, with management help and 


g. While integration threatens to 
Upset the status quo as regards established 
Producers, markets, processors, and even tra- 
ditional hog-producing areas, such changes 


‘Will come if integration proves it can con- 


to greater efficiency. 

Of great concern to producers, however, is 
on & more integrated swine industry will 
controlled. Can a large number of indi- 
viddal producers organize to bargain effec- 
tively with other segments of the. industry 
or will feed manufacturers and packers make 
Most of the management decisions, encour- 
ge chronic over -and reduce the 


‘ Producer to the status of a share hogger? 


It hog producers are to have effective or- 


- Sanization we think they will need a fair and 
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industry-wide method of financing, such as a 
checkoff when livestock goes to market. At 
least, that is the way other producer groups 
(dairy, poultry, cotton) have built strong 
marketing organizations with top manage- 
ment personnel comparable to those found 
in the processing and merchandising phases 
of the industry. 

It is impossible to predict what changes 
are coming in swine production, and how 
fast they will come, but it is most unfair 
that producers are hampered by an outmoded 
law restricting them from using an adequate 
method of raising funds. We ought to anti- 
cipate what turn integration will take and 
be ready to maintain some degree of control 
over our own business. 

Finally, I would like to see livestock pro- 
duction retained on family farms, but-only 
through effective marketing organizations 
will they be able to compete—dquality wise 
and price wise—with large specialty farms. 
Livestock production is still the best way 
to intensify_production and increase family 
income on a given number of acres. Live- 
stock complements crop production to make 
yeararound employment and offers a better 
solution family wise and community wise 
than an off farm job or Government subsi- 
dies to underemployed farm operators. 





Burned Book Bares Why Farmers Are 
Giving Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, after read- 
ing the story of the Burned Book as re- 
ported by Representative Henry S. 
Revss, it is truly a great opportunity to 
help maintain our freedom of expression 
through the means of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

A clipping from Labor, the national- 
railroad organization’s paper, tells Mr. 
Revss’ story, and a letter from Mrs. P. H. 
Sedlund, Route 1, Center City, Minn., a 
constituent, tells the family farmer’s 
story without having been burned. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the clip- 
ping and letter, which follows: 

Burnep Book Barrs WuHy Farmers ARE 
GIvInGc Up 

Defeat of a book-burning attempt has 
made available an extraordinarily graphic 
picture of the worsening plight of small 
farmers and their families, but this picture 
has been only sketchily reported by daily 
newspapers. Here is how it happened: 

Every year, the Department of Agriculture 
publishes a report telling how much farm 
population has increased or decreased dur- 
ing the past year. To throw some light on 
the reasons, the report has always included 
comments gathered from farmers all over 
the country. That was true of the report 
for 1957, printegd about 2 months ago, but 
not made public. 

It leaked out that Assistant Agriculture 


,Sécretary Don Paarlberg, right-hand-man 


to Secretary Ezra T. Benson, had ordered that 
all copies of the’ report be burned, and a 
new report prepared and made public. That 
was done. - 

This censorship of an official document 
aroused L. H. Fountain, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, chairman of- the 
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House Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee. He demanded a copy of the original re- 
port, but the Agriculture Department in- 
sisted they had all been destroyed. Foun- 
TAIN finally got a copy of the report by 
putting Paarlberg on the subcommittee’s wit- 
ness stand. 
TWO MILLION IN ONE YEAR 


Then Congressman Henry S. Reuss, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, compared the original 
and substitute reports and told the House 
this story: 

Of the 19 pages in the original report, 15 
were omitted from the new one. The 4 re- 
maining pages gave figures showing that, 
during the past year, the number of people 
living on farms fell from 22.3 million to 
20.4 million. That, Reuss pointed out, was 
an unprecedented drop of nearly 2 million 
in 1 year. 

The reasons for that huge flight from 
farms, Reuss said, are graphically revealed 
by the farmers’ comments which filled the 
15 omitted pages. He proceeded to read 
those comments to the House. 

Some of them were from farmers who 
claimed they were getting along satisfac- 
torily under the farm policies of Benson 
and the administration. A large majority 
of the comments, however, were like the 
following samples: 

“More and more farmers in our locality 
are moving away from the farm. In 3 town- 
Ships, you will find 15 farms where the 
buildings stand empty. Farmhouses are 
being abandoned and torn down. 

“In this area of 3 communities of better- 
than-average farms, not 1 young person 
plans to farm as a career. 

“More and more farmers in our locality 
are moving away from the farms because 
they can’t make a living for their families. 
The small- and medium-sized farmer is a 
dead duck.” 

LEAVING FOR CITY 


“I have before me 2 dozen auction notices 
of farms selling out. Forced auction sales 
here have been terrific. 

“Because of the price squeeze and the 
Soil Bank plan, farmers are leaving for city 
and factory work. I plan to put all possible 
land in the Soil Bank, remove buildings or 
let them rot down, and let it go at that. 

“And so on and so on,” Reuss said. “The 
story told ‘in the burned report—of declin- 
ing farm prices and income, of catastrophe 
for the family farmer, of ever greater con- 
solidation by the big corporate-type farm- 
er—is a far different explanation .of the 
decline in farm population than the one 
given by the Department of Agriculture. 
Reading of the burned portion of the re- 
port offers a clue as to why it was burned.” 


MOST STILL SECRET 


Several days later, Reuss added another 
chapter to this amazing story. He pointed 
out that the 125 farmers’ comments printed 
in the original report were selected by Agri- 
culture Department officials from 2,700 com- 
ments the Department had received from 
farmers. ; 

Reuss asked permission to see the 2,575 
comments which were not printed but are 
in the Department’s files. Then, Reuss 
said, here’s what happened: 

“True D. Morse, Acting Secretary while 
Benson is away, said I may examine the 
comments but must keep them confidential.” 
That is, not disclose them to the public. 

“In effect, the Agriculture Department is 
asking me to join its organization for pro- 
motion of secrecy and suppression of farm- 
ers’ opinions. I must reject the invitation 
to membership in such a club.” 


CENTER CrrTy,. Minn., April 12, 1958. 
Mr. Roy Wier, 
Dear Sir: It is hard for one who tries to 
be honest and frugal’in ways of living to 
hear radio and other reporters, as well as the 
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President, say we should “buy our way out 
of the recession.” We know you, Mr. Wier, 
are doing all you can for the common people 
and farmers and we thank you for that. But 
we felt that perhaps a little report from the 
real family farm people would encourage you 
to work harder and get help to override the 
recent bill vetoed by Mr. Eisenhower that has 
hit the dairy farmer and many more. When 
buying power is taken away from these peo- 
ple, how can we buy what we know we need? 
That is one of the many quirks I can’t see 
this administration thinks possible. Just in 
our case alone, our monthly cream check has 
dropped $50, due to this dairy defeat. Take 
that for a year, and then multiply by just 
each of our closest neighbors in this area, 
and the sum is large. We spoke to our feed- 
miil man recently, and he said they will feel 
this veto badly—since farmers buy feed 
there. Some have had to charge until their 
cows begin to come into full production to 
pay up their accounts. Now, this millman 
said they will be left in a bad way, too, since 
they know some will not be able to pay as 
they used to. The hardware and implement 
dealers have a hard time of it trying to sell 
new equipment and machinery that both 
he and farmers know and see need to be re- 
placed, due to age and wearing out. Banks 
have been as lenient in some cases as they 
can be to help farmers who have always been 
fair and honest in paying debts—but, even 
here too, farmers are both ashamed and 
afraid to ask for more credit, knowing there’s 
@ limit to all this. Yes, that prices are made 
in Washington we surely can see and experi- 
ence sadly. Burning reports not favorable to 
Bensonian ideas don’t change the local con- 
ditions. Instead, it is causing more farm- 
ers—and small- and large-business men—to 
begin to mobilize for changes and try to get 
real facts before our Representatives and 
Senators. 

We have farmed for over 35 years—have 
only 3 years until retirement, as farmers now 
can (?) at 65, s0 want to remain on our place. 
We need to make long-needed repairs to roofs 
and parts of buildings, and had hoped by our 
steady (now?) milk check to do a little each 
year ourselves. Can't afford to hire at rate 
of rising costs in everything we have to buy 
from a few nails and bolts and even cheapest 
lumber to repair with. And here again we’re 
not alone in these needs. Every farm around 
this area could and needs repairs to one or 
more of the buildings. The idea that a 
farmer should work part time away from the 
farm sounds wonderful. But do what and 
where is the question. Many farmers are 
being pestered by smooth talking land agents 
having as prospective buyers some city folks 
either jobless or about to enter that vast 
army of unemployed. These come out in the 
country thinking to live here. Often a city 
home is offered as downpayment or trade. 
But upon investigation such property is 
heavily mortgaged, etc. So what would the 
farmer get then should he fall for those buy- 
ers? Young couples often want to take over 
the home place or some farm nearby and 
have in some instances started farming. Had 
to mortgage selves for everything—and now 
we've seen auctions lately where income from 
them went to pay for the equipment bought 
(and not always new) and cattle, so there 
stood the young folks barehanded—broken 
in spirit—farm taken in some cases, too. 
What jobs can they find in the cities, where 
already the crowds grow larger every day. 

Yes, this is a dismal picture, but a true 
one, that should be presented to those who 
farm statistically and on paper in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Facts can’t be 
burned as reports have been, 

Thank you for being patient in listening 
to one farm region’s ty and” more 
from the vetoed dairy help bill. Do all you 
can to override it, and we shall both remem- 
ber and thank you. 

Yours truly, 





Mrs. P. H. Sepiunp. 
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University of Alabama’s New President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Alabama has inaugurated 
its new president, an outstanding edu- 
cator, Dr. Frank A. Rose. 

Mississippi-born, Dr. Rose comes to 
the university from Transylvania Col- 
lege, that noted Lexington school from 
which came Alabama’s first president 
in 1831, the Reverend Alva Woods. 

The people of Alabama already are 
fond of the personable new president 
and we hope that Dr. Rose’s tenure at 
the university will be one of long stand- 
ing and great accomplishment. 

I am sure the Members will be in- 
terested in an editorial entitled “Dr. 
Rose Charts Course,” which appeared in 
the Anniston (Ala.) Star on April 14, 
1958. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit this editorial: 

Dr. Rose CHARTS COURSE 

The formal inauguration of a president of 
the University of Alabama deserves all the 
stage setting given to it, the office being one 
of great responsibility and great honor. 

The event symbolizes the wide range of 4 
university’s meaning, significance, and serv- 
ice to the State of Alabama. 

The weather somewhat beclouded the cere- 
monies last Wednesday but in no way damp- 
ened the spirit of the occasion, and certainly 
did not dampen the evident courage and 
enthusiasm of the president of the university 
as he declared his idea of a university’s 
function. 

President Frank A. Rose saw the university 
as an institution with a defined purpose; 
namely, the cultivation of excellence. That 
is a magnificent formula. ; 

The proclamation of that formula to the 
people of Alabama will no doubt give them 
renewed confidence in the university and 
equally generous confidence in President 
Rose 





It is almost platitudinous to observe that 
Alabama, with the Nation of which it is a 
part, literally faces a new world environment. 

There are old grads who will remember 
when the students who graduated returned 
to native homes and communities and gave 
service almost within hearing distance of 
their alma mater. Now the graduates are to 
be found in distinguished service in all the 
continents of the west and the east. 

This enlarged range of service, vocationally 
and geographically, gives added force to 
President Rose’s emphasis on purpose, qual- 
ity instruction, and the cultivation of ex- 
cellence. 

As these observations are réfiected upon by 
the people of Alabama, they will be able to 
see in the appearance of young men in the 
present political campaign a fulfillment of 
the university’s service to. the State. 

For young men are now looking on their 
State as wealthy in natural resources, and as 
equally rich in human resources. 

In a sort of a biological phrase, organism 
is a higher and more concrete conception 
than that of matter and energy. An en- 
larged meaning of life is the product of 
experience and its interpretation is a mental 
product. 

ae principle of life consists in the ten- 
sion which connects spirit with the realm of 
matter. And that tension is made visible 
by instruction, by what President Rose called 
good teaching. 
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Knowledge is a means for liberating 
from the destructive fear which ¢ 
tends tension and points the way + 
goal of rewarded ambition sustained } 
and decreeing excellence as man’s fina) 
A university is the institution of q 
faith, which outmodes parochialism q 
clares the sovereignty of reason, 

The Anniston Star offers congra 
and good wishes to President Rose, nor 
to the citizenry of Alabama that he 
them good promise of high purpose. ond te 
goal of excellence. 












































































Local Service and Territorial 
Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it was aq 
pleasure during the Easter adjournment 
to be the invited participant and banquet 
speaker of the Association of Local and 
Territorial Airlines, holding its quarterly 
regional meeting in Las Vegas, Ney. — 

Participating in this program, the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, James R. Durfee, delivered 
an address keyed to today’s status of the 
local service and territorial airlines. 
The chairman’s remarks were related to 
anniversaries, first of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act and appropriate tribute to 
the original contribution of the Honor- 
able Pat McCarran of Nevada; of the an- 
niversary of ALTA and the aggressive 
part it has played in advancing the in- 
dustry position of local sérvice and ter- 
ritorial airlines, and finally, his own Set- 
ond anniversary as chairman. 

Believing the remarks to be so timely 
and of interest to the Members of the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be included in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recono, 
as follows: 

THe Locat Service AIRLINES TopAY 
Address by the Honorable James R. Durfee, 

Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, at the 

quarterly regional meeting of the Ass0- 

ciation of Local and Territorial Airlines, 

Las Vegas, Nev. 

I want to speak to you today about an 
niversaries—three anniversaries that brought ~ 
to mind the points I want to make in this 
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of the Civil Aeronautics Act, The exist- 

owth of this local service indus- 

a vindication of the vision of the 
of the act. 

year the 13 local service carriers moved 

39 million passengers or almost 3% 
the number carried by the entire do- 
industry in 1938, the year the act was 
. It did this job at a subsidy cost 

slightly more than 1% times the sub- 
cost for the entire domestic: industry in 

1998, and it did this despite a significantly 
shorter average passenger haul. 

In the 6-year period since 1951 local serv~- 
ice passenger miles have gone up 250 per- 
cent—a growth that exceeds that of the air 
. carrier industry as & whole—which grew ap- 

ately 238 percent in the same period. 
™ make the achievement the more remark- 
able, the local carriers have realized this 
ter increase in their share of the total 
market during a period of almost explosive 
wth in trunkline traffic. Over this same 
6-year period the locals have cut the pas- 
senger-mile subsidy cost by more than 30 
percent, despite steadily increasing cost of 
operation. 

Iwanted to make these growth comparisons 
fn terms of traffic carried, rather than in 
terms of total aircraft or total investment 
or some other index of growth, because traf- 
fic figures are the real measure of service 
to the public. ee 

We are often inclined to forget the pub- 
lic service being provided by the local serv- 
ice carriers when we consider the annual 
subsidy bill. Their public service record, how- 
ever, is the important fact of their lives. 
The act was designed to promote a public 
service. The subsidy bill is the cost of 
spreading this service and the bulk of the 
year-by-year increase in subsidy has been 
due to route extensions that have brought 
service to more cities and more areas across 
the continent. : 

If the route systems are spread further— 
and at a still greater annual subsidy cost— 
it will be because the local representatives 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
citizens, supported by their Senators and 
Congressmen, have appeared before the Board 
to urge the further spread of this public 
service. 

_ However significant the-public service the 
local carriers have performed—however much 
they may have improved their operating 
characteristics while expanding their serv- 
ices—there will have to be even faster im- 
provement in the future, 

If the Board grants any major portion of 
the route improvements that both the pub- 
lic and the carriers are in the several 
area cases, there will be a substantial jump 
in the annual subsidy bill. This will be 
compounded during the initial years of new 
equipment, if experience is any lesson. 

The increased subsidy bill can be justified 
only if the local carriers are, at the same 
time, showing real in efficiency—in 
the ultimate elimination of that subsidy bill. 

This is your job. The Board cannot do it 
for you. The plan of regulation contem- 
Plated by the Civil Aeronautics Act is not in- 
tended to be a substitute for sound mana- 
Serial initiative and discretion. 

we can do, and what we will do, is to 

e the regulatory framework in which 

it will be easier for you to do your job. Ex- 

Perience is teaching us that some of the basic 
Tegulatory concepts require improvement. 

First and foremost, the Board has become 

ly convinced that our present rate- 

: methods cannot achieve both finan- 
Clal stability for the carriers and subsidy con- 
tol for the Government. 
tome Tatemaking methods now in use were 

: ted, in the main, to handle the trunk- 


try ts 


_ line subsidy needs, the needs of a group of 


Carriers with significantly different economic 
characteristics. For a variety of reasons they 


- of progress in regulation. 
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do not appear to be working for the local 
service carriers. . 
Despite constant efforts by the Board and 


its staff, the local carriers have not achieved. 


the financial stability that is necessary to 
their sound development. The Board is con- 
stantly put in the untenable position of re- 
versing management judgments on a hind- 
sight basis, often with respect to manage- 
ment decisions as to equipment, as to sched- 
uling practices, the kind of decisions that are 
most difficult for the Board to review. 

In too many instances the Board is faced 
with the impossible choice of making dis- 
allowances that will cripple a carrier or allow- 
ing expenditures that, in our judgment, 
should never have been made. 

Our present system does not provide the 
necessary incentive to remain on final rates. 
It provides no real incentive to minimize ex- 
penses under a temporary rate, and no defi- 
nite dollars-and-cents standards by which 
carriers can judge their.own performance. 

In our review of individual mail rates, and 
in talks with the managements of various 
carriers during recent months, we and our 
staff have become convinced that some dras- 
tic revision in approach must be found. You 
have undoubtedly noticed expressions of this 
conclusion in recent orders and opinions of 
the Board. 

In discussions with our staff, we have be- 
come convinced that an alternative can be 
found. 

As we announced in a letter to Colonel 
Adams for your group earlier this week, our 
staff is already at work in developing the 
basic information and tentative formulas 
that will be the starting point for future 
discussions with all the carriers affected. 

Our basic objective will be to provide defi- 
nite subsidy standards within which the car-~ 
riers will have to live, within which carriers 
will have the freedom, and the profit and 
loss incentive to conduct their operations as 
good management judgment dictates. 

By improvements in the ratemaking proc- 
ess, by route improvements that we hope to 
accomplish in the area cases, and by other 
regulatory improvements, we hope to create 
an improved atmosphere to complement the 
developmental steps that the carriers will 
be taking in the next few months, the new 
financing, the introduction of new equip- 
ment, the extensions of routes, all the things 
that promise to make this 20th anniversary 
year a memorable one for local service car- 
riers. ‘ 

The second anniversary I want to mention 
is that of your own organization, ALTA, 
your first anniversary. It slipped by almost 
unnoticed a few days back, on March 19, to 
be exact. - I do not believe it ought to go 
unobserved. , 

In one short year, under the able direction 
of my former colleague, Col. Joe Adams, your 
association has emerged as one of the most 
potent forces for progress in the local service 
industry. 

To-my mind one of the most important, 
and most promising, objectives of ALTA is to 
promote improved relations with appropriate 
governmental agencies, and; to undertake 
such actions as are pecessary to insure full 
cooperation with interested Federal agencies. 

You have already made real progress in 
furnishing us with that Kind of help. Last 
January, representatives of your group made 
a@ very able and thorough presentation on 
subsidy policy to the Board. This gave im- 
petus to the searching reexamination of 
those policies by the Board, of which I have 
already spoken. 

The meetings between your group and the 
Board, as well as other contacts between the 
Board and individual managements, in- 
formal meetings of that kind are the ferment 
Without them we 
at the Board could never hope to keep 
abreast of this dynamic industry. Without 
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them our process would become sterile. I 
can’t overemphasize the importance of 
these relationships. 

It is especially important to realize the 
importance of the role of an organization 
like yours today—today, when the relation- 
ships between regulators and the regulated 
are under such serious attack in Washing- 
ton. There is widespread misunderstanding 
of the crucial difference between improper 
fraternization of regulators with regulated, 
and the indispensable cooperation between 
them that is part and parcel of the regula- 
tory process itself. 

No one seems to have any difficulty un- 
derstanding the need for this type of co- 
operation in the Board’s safety work. The 
public would be shocked, and properly so, 
if the Board and its staff were to insulate 
itself from the industry in safety matters. 
Our job simply could not be done without 
close day-to-day contacts on all levels be- 
tween the industry, the Board and its staff. 

Why is the need for this same type of 
cooperation not equally apparent in our 
economic work? ‘The reason, perhaps, is 
that the Board far more often assumes a 
judicial-type role in the economic field than 
it does in the safety field. 

The fact remains, that the Board is not 
primarily a court with basic judicial power. 
Its powers are the limited legislative delega- 
tions given to it by the Congress, with 
adjudicatory procedure. 

We adjudicate and we legislate. 

When we adjudicate under the Federal 
Code of Administrative Procedure, we are 
quasi-judicial, and we should conduct busi- 
ness the way a-court does, not only on the 
bench, but throughout the decisional proc- _ 
ess. 

But equally important to remember is that 
our legislative duties—the developmental 
and promotional duties specifically imposed 
on the Board by Congress—these duties can- 
not be discharged without close cooperation 
between the industry and the Board. That 
is why I am here discussing some of our 
common problems with you today. 

It is because one of your most important 
purposes is to achieve this close cooperation 
for the good of aviation and the American 
traveling public, and because you have becn 
so successful in doing so during your first 
year of existence, that I want to congratu- 
late you and wish you the same success in 
the future. 

The third anniversary I want to mention 
is one of my own. On Sunday next I shall 
celebrate the beginning of my third year as 
member and Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

If I am a little the worse for the wear of 
2 years on the job, it is perhaps under- 
standable, because I think it is fair to say 
that the job gets tougher each year. I think 
I can also say,-after 2 years in the job, that 
I understand why the turnover of CAB 
chairmen has been so high. 

Also, after 2 years I have a fairly good 
idea of what the Chairman, the Board, and 
its staff are faced with. And, in a word, it 
is appalling. 

There is a grain of truth, perhaps, in some 
of the recent comment that the Board is a 
1938 model trying to handle 1958 problems. 
We are still 5 members, just as was the 1938 
Board. Our staff has doubled since 1938, 
but the industry has grown, in volume of 
revenue passenger miles, to more than 70 
times its 1938 size. 

An even more meaningful comparison is 
with the Board of 1948. By that year the 
industry was taking shape as we now know 
it today. That year, just 10 years ago, we 
had 620 staff members. Since then the 
industry’s volume has increased by 295 per- 
cent. The Board’s staff has increased by 10 
percent to 682 over the same 10-year period. 
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The Board itself, and by that I mean the 
five members, is fast reaching the limit of 
what it can handle. In 1938 and for several 
years thereafter, the Board members could, 
I understand, afford the luxury of conduct- 
ing hearings and taking evidence themselves 
in some cases. Today, because of the rapid 
increase in our business, we can ill-afford 
even the time that must be devoted to the 
extensive oral arguments we are often faced 
with. 

If the Board members are to continue 
participating in steadily increased foreign- 
air negotiations, if we are to attend meet- 
ings such as this one today, if we are to get 
closer to the operational and safety problems 
that the industry and the Board will face 
during the coming years of the jet age 
and if we are to perform all the other spe- 
cial missions that Board members must un- 
dertake, to still have even a quorum of the 
Board available in Washington to do busi- 
ness will become increasingly difficult. To 
handle, in addition, the greatly increased 
volume of more complex work we face, will 
be a tremendous burden. 

The Board has, in the past, done a con- 
siderable bit of remodeling and reorganiza- 
tion on that 1938 version Board I spoke of 
a moment ago. Efficiency has been increased 
markedly, as it has had to, for us to do the 
work at all. We are constantly on the watch 
for improvements in methods and proce- 
dures. 

During the past 2 years Congress has 
granted substantial increases in our appro- 
priations for salaries and expenses. We are 
asking Congress again this year for more 
personnel, but with the realization that an- 
other 50, even another 100 staff members 
will not enable us to meet all the demands 
on our time. 

The next year, my third year will be de- 
voted to meeting this ever-increasing chal- 
lenge. Our own approach to our work will 
have to emphasize greater speed and effi- 
ciency, more than at any time in the past. 
Our techniques will have to be reexamined 
to see where we can find improvements. 

I mention this problem to you because it is 
your problem as well as it is mine and the 
Board’s. It is of vital importance to ALTA’s 
second year, for the vitality of the Board’s 
processes in meeting your problems, and the 
problems of the industry as a whole, is the 
key to your future as well. Your cooperation, 
and the industry’s, are as important to our 
success as ours is to yours. 

if the public is to get another 20 years of 
progress in safe and economical air trans- 
portation such as we mark in this anniver- 
sary, this 20th year must be not just a com- 
memoration of the foresight that Senator 
McCarran and his colleagues showed 20 years 
ago, it must be a reaffirmation of that fore- 
sight. 

Today’s problems are no more imposing 
than the problems that fledgling industry 
and a fledgling Board faced in 1938. I am 
confident that we can face them today as 
then—and that the second 20 years of the 
act and the Board will be marked by the same 
progress in the industry and its service to the 
public as was the first 20 years, 





Wheel Chair Club of Wilkes-Barre Builds 
Good Will Around World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of April 14, 
1958, on the humanitarian program car- 
ried on by the Wheel Chair Club of 
Wilkes-Barre throughout the world. 
This organization was founded 23 years 
ago by Mrs. Paul Bedford. 
WHEEL CHarr CLusB Buitps Goop WILL 
AROUND WORLD 


Quietly and unobtrusively, a generous 
minded woman—always thinking first of the 
suffering needy—is building good _ will 
around the world for Wilkes-Barre and 
America. 

This women, Mrs. Paul Bedford, who 
founded the Wheel Chair Club 23 years ago, 
is sending her wheel chairs—free—to leper 
colonies, to small hospitals in the jungles of 
Africa, Guatemala, Korea, India, Thailand, 
and the Philippines.- In addition, walkers 
have been shipped to many countries in Eu- 
rope. 

More than 50 of the wheel chairs have 
been sent to far corners of the earth—to 
spots so distant as to sound almost legend- 
ary. “And,” she added, “I have more ready 
to go.” 

From the flood of requests for chairs ar- 
riving from remote countries whose names 
crop up only in datelines of international 
stories, it won’t be too long before Mrs. Bed- 
ford will be well along the way toward 
achieving her target—of seeing that “every- 
one who needs a wheel chair may have it.” 

The most veteran stamp collector couldn’t 
help but be intrigued by the pile of colorful 
foreign stamps that carry the urgent and 
usually touching requests for chairs to the 
local woman’s desk. 

Operating on the theory “the field is the 
world,” Mrs. Bedford makes it clear, “We'll 
send the chairs any place.” She explained, 
“We pay for the chairs and transportation 
to New York and from there on the foreign 
missions and the overseas committees take 
over always paying the balance of trans- 
portation and sometimes the duty. 

Originated in Wilkes-Barre with one 
chair, the Wheel Chair Club has had as 
many as 400 wheelchairs: and 300 walkers 
in use at one time here. Demand from 
other towns for chairs has gradually de- 
veloped 16 wheelchair clubs in Pennsyl- 
vania and 4 other States and new ones are 
being promoted. 

All wheelchairs sent overseas are marked 
with plaques inscribed “This Chair Is Given 
by the Wheel Chair Club of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., U.S.A.” The club founder emphasizes 
that the project is interdenominational. 

Farthest outpost, perhaps, to hear of 
Wilkes-Barre through the Wheel Chair 
Club's latest expansion is Chiengmai, Thai- 
land, formerly Siam in southeast Asia. 

The words of the director of two hospitals 
in the French Cameroun sum up Wilkes- 
Barre Club’s thoughtfulness of the stricken 
in other lands: “There has never been stich 
a marvelous thing back here in these jun- 
giles before.” 

Besides giving the ill and disabled of other 
places the same break that shut-ins in this 
country have had for many years, the local 
club’s newest arm has satisfied an urge Mrs, 
Bedford has had since Sunday School days— 
to do something for the lepers and those 
doomed to. elephantiasis. “I’ve always 
wanted to do it—always heard about it,” the 
club founder added. “So, nine chairs have 
been shipped to the Congo.” 

At Batouri in the French Cameroun, folks 
frequently are admitted to the hospital with 
elephantiasis, Dr. H. Wallace Creig, who is 
responsible for two hospitals there, writes. 
In this disease there is an abnormal swell- 
ing of the feet and legs—sometimes so that 
@ man’s ankle will be as big around as his 
thigh. These people have to be kept off 
their feet for months. Says the doctor, 
“Your wheelchair will be a wonderful help 


to them. ‘You should have seen 
popping when first they saw it.” 

Putting down the letter, Mrs. 
simply, “That’s the kind I’m gt; 4 
help. We try to reach places that noo. 
else does—the small out-of-the-way Spots,” 

She added, “In 1 part of the Puna | 
Cameron, South Africa, there are g ang 
operations going on simultaneously in tt 
same big room in 1 hospital. The fan 
come and live in tiny huts to care for tha 
patient, thus learning of Christianity ang 
modern ways.” o 

First chairs shipped in the Operation Oyer. 
seas were destined for American hosiptal in 
Tabriz, Iran. : 

“Off today,” Mrs. Bedford went on, “ap 
two chairs to Bundaim, southeast of Delhi 
Central United Provinces, North Indian 
Union.” i 

Dr. Marshall P. Welles, who received 4 
chair at Bangkok Christian Hospital, de. 
scribes his facility: 

“The 40-bed hospital, a comparatively 
young one—8 years old—has a special baby 
department of 45 babies from 1 week to 9 
years of age. These are not orphans but are 
all boarders as their parents work. All haye 
been born in the hospital. This is a 
strange situation and quite unique for most 
places.” . 

Another faraway link touched by Mrs, Bed. 
ford’s seemingly endless chain is the Wanles 
Hospital, Miraj Medical Center, Miraj Dis. 
trict, South Satara, founded by Dr. William 
Wanless in 1894. The hospital has treated 
3,500,000 out-patients and 200,000 ip- 
patients. Bare facts give only an inkling of 
the suffering that has been relieved. “Ps. 
tients come from many parts of India and 
even from Arabia,” Dr. Wanless tells the local 
club founder. “I’m sure many patients Will 
benefit from the use of the chairs and yill 
thank God for your thoughtfulness.” 

It was not until the wheelchairs were in 
use at the Wanless Hospital that Mrs, Bed- 
ford learned the gift had a personal signif- - 
icance to her. At the farfiung center there 
is a clinic. The Goheen Clinic, named fora 
missionary surgeon, the father of President 
Robert F. Goheen of Princeton. The univer- 
sity head spent some of his younger years 
there. The local club founder's husband is4 
trustee at Princeton. 

Turkey is another country which wil 
hear of Wilkes-Barre through a wheelchair. 
Seeking a chair for his aged father who Was 
returning to Turkey, a physician in Danville 
called the local club. founder. Since the man 
had to have a chair to make the trip, Ms. 
Bedford quickly agreed. “We'll do it.” Later, 
the club head asked the physician’s wife how 
the father’s name was pronounced. The 
young woman freely admitted she’s been 
married for 10 years and still can't pronounce 


































































































. it. “But I can spell it,” she added, and she 


did—“Edir Yozgatiloglu.” 





The Family-Type Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


_ OF MIssoURI ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaket, 
Senator James Murray, of Montana, is 
be highly complimented for his address 
to the Senate on April 2, 1958, to be foun — 
on page 5411 of the ConGRESSIONAL HB 
ORD: 4 
I know, firsthand, of many cases 
pening in my home State of Miss 
which are exactly as the Senator 
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gribes them. Farmers who were born, 

reared, and trained on the land and who 

yish to make farming a career are being 

to seek employment in cities. 

of these young men are ving for 

as great as 75 miles one way 

each day, working 4 or 5 days per week 

ing factory, and at the same time they 

are trying to operate a farm which they 

purchased as a home with the 

n of operating the land as their 

pusiness. These men are working 

in the cities not because they desire to: do 

so, but in order to make enough money\ 

to avoid losing the equity in their land 
and country home. 

Mr. Benson would probably say that 
these young farmers are submarginal 
and inefficient. Probably-75 percent of 
all farmers were submarginal and in- 
eficient by the Benson standard when 
they began to farm. 

How is a young man going to make a 
start in agriculture if he must have suf- 
ficient capital to purchase 320 acres of 
land, $20,000 worth of implements, and 
aminimum of $30,000 worth of livestock 
before he can commence his farming op- 
eration? 

America has always been considered 
the land of opportunity—a place where a 
young man could begin at the bottom and 
grow up in any business. Is that oppor- 
tunity to be forever denied to the young 
men and women of this’ Nation who 
want to make agriculture their careers? 
Must conditions be allowed to develop 
which will make it forever impossible for 
ayoung couple to begin life on an Ameri- 
can farm unless they are born rich? Mr. 
Eisenhower and Benson have demon- 
strated over and over in the past 5 years 
that it is their firm determination to re- 
place family-type farming in this country 
with corporate landownership and labor- 
camp operation. 

The time is short. Wake up farmers. 
Wake up farmers’ sons and urge your 
Congressman and Senators to protect 
the remaining remnant of family-type 
agriculture in America today. 

Senator Murray addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Mr. President, for some time I have been 
interested in the formula by which Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and 
his staff are aiding family farmers through 
their much publicized rural-development 


The other day Under Secretary True D. 
Morse sent us all, bearing his personal sig- 
nature, copies of the monthly e Ex- 

nm Service Review, which is issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is the 
March 1958 issue, and is devoted entirely to 
Glowing articles about the rural develop- 
ment program. - 


Mr. President, I combed this magazine al- 
Most line by line to find an example of a 
farm family that had been saved by the pro- 
gram to get some clue about how it really 
Works. My efforts were finally rewarded: On 
page 58, in an article entitled “Keeping 

on the Farm,” which is about Choctaw 
» Okla., I finally found this clear ex- 


ample of the operations of the program. The 
_ Miele reports: 


’ 
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Berry operates a.280-acre farm and has a 
small grade A dairy and a commercial beef 
herd. To supplement farm income Mrs. 
Berry drew on her experience as a housewife 
to get a job cooking in a local cafe. She 
works from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m., daily. Her 
husband is working at a filling station from 
3 p. m. until midnight. 

“Berry handles the farm chores in the 
morning and his wife takes over afternoons.” 

This, then, is the formula for successful 
farming under Benson. Get your wife a 
full-time job in town. Get yourself a full- 
time job in town. 

If you are lucky, the husband’s in-town 
wages will pay the losses resulting from 
farming under Benson and you will still 
have your wife’s pay as a fry cook to buy 
some groceries and clothing. 

Mr. President, I think other Members of 
Congress and the farmers of America are en- 
titled to have this shining example widely 
publicized and know that this is the pattern 
of family farm life being promoted by the 
Benson regime. 

I want it to be entirely clear, however, 
that this shining example of the results of 
one of Mr. Benson’s programs simply re- 
inforces my own conviction that he should 
be fired before sundown—a conviction I 
have had for the past 1,896 days, which goes 
back to the day after his appointment. 





Fire Ant War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
known to many people despite our efforts 
to familiarize them with the facts, there 
is a great war being waged in a number 
of our southern States. The combatants 
are, on the one hand, a small battalion 
of farmers and other people who recog- 
nize the existence of the conflict. On 
the other side is a mighty army of 
vicious, imported fire ants, intent on 
attacking and destroying if possible ag- 
riculture, cattle, dairying, and trucking 
in several Deep South States. 

Unfortunate for the whole Nation and 
particularly for the immediately af- 
fected areas is the fact that the insects 
have lost only a few skirmishes in this 
fight and are far-from defeat in the total 
war. To turn the tide, there needs to 
be an all-out eradication program, with 
leadership for this program coming from 
the Federal Government. 

The Congress started the job in the 
right direction last year by approving a 
$2.4-million authorization for combating 
fire ants. This is not much, considering 
that vast job ‘that must be done, but it 
is a start. I have no doubt that in the 
not-too-distant future we will have to 
appropriate a good deal more before we 
are done with these pests. 

Another step in the right direction is 
the quarantine announcement from the 
Department of Agriculture. My feel- 
ings on this subject coincide with those 
of the Selma Times-Journal as expressed 
in an editorial of recent date. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include this editorial from the Times- 
Journal of Selma, Ala.: 
Fire ANTs Must BE ELIMINATED 


Starting May 6, parts of eight Southern 
States will be placed under quarantine by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as a means of checking spread of the 
destructive fire ant. 

The regulated area will include 92 coun- 
ties and parishes and parts of 49 more in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. 

Regulations will restrict interstate move- 
ments from the quarantine areas of soil, 
plants, grass sod, forestry and timber prod- 
ucts, and other items which help spread the 
insect. 

The areas to be under quarantine regula- 
tion in Alabama are counties of Autauga, 
Baldwin, Bibb, Bullock, Butler, Chilton, 
Choctaw, Clarke, Conecuh, Covington; Dallas, 


Elmore, Escambia Geneva, Greene, Hale, 
Houston, Jefferson, Lee, Lowndes, Macon, 
Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Montgomery, 


Perry, Pickens, Sumter, Tuscaloosa, Walker, 
Washington, and Wilcox, as well as parts of 
Barbour, Calhoun, Crenshaw, Dale, Etowah, 
Henry, Limestone, Morgan, and Russell. 

Although this quarantine is going to be 
costly for the areas affected, nobody familiar 
with the agricultural peril presented by fire 
ants is likely to challenge the soundness of 
it, because something drastic must be done 
to check the spread of these deadly invaders. 

It is in order, however, to point out that 
Federal Government has been a great deal 
quicker in applying drastic quarantine meth- 
ods than it was in recognizing the peril of 
the fire ant in the first place, and that ade- 
quate steps to eliminate the threat entirely 
still have not been taken. 

Quarantines may curb the fire ant in some 
degree, but the only certain method of pro- 
tecting infestation-free areas of the Nation 
is to stamp out the insect entirely and take 
steps to prevent reentry from other countries. 

This would cost a great deal of money, but 
it would cost even more to dally along with 
the problem while maintaining sectional 
quarantines, which cannot be expected to 
really curb what easily could become a 
national infestation. 





Results of Questionnaire in Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I mailed questionnaires to several 
thousands of voters in my congressional 
district asking their ‘views on a number 
of issues pending before Congress, The 
response was most gratifying. More 
than 6,000 persons ‘have already com- 
pleted the questionnaires and have re- 
turned them. Ina majority of instances 
these people expressed opinions on ad- 
ditional matters either on the question- 
naire itself or on an attached sheet. 
Their views will certainly be most helpful 
to me. I am inserting a tabulation of 
the views herewith for the information 
of other Members of Congress. They are 
as follows: ; 
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To cope with the international situation, the President’s budget asks Congress for $73,900,- 
Should Congress appropriate that sum even if it means that the Government 


000,000. 
will operate in the red? 


to 


cost? (17 percent.) At reduced cost? (50 percent). 


5. Should the Federal Government provide 40,000 science and engineering scholarships to 


selected high-school graduates? _ 


6. Do you believe in direct Federal grants to States for school construction?_.....--...-------- 
7. Should Congress increase postal rates to help meet postal deficits?_.._.................-.--- 
8, Do you think that Congress should vote pay increases for postal workers and other Federal 


employees? 


9. Do you believe the Government should continue to expend funds to support farm prices? _. 
10. Do you believe American industry should be protected from imports of cheaply produced 
foreign products by imposing eet Cis POTENT nc centinndccenandaweguciimsuseo- 
11. Should labor union welfare funds be regulated by law? 
12. Should private enterprise be permitted to join with the Federal Government and local 
agencies in building hydroelectric power projects in the Pacific Northwest?____...-.-..- 
13. Do you believe that permission should be granted for the construction of a ski lift or aerial 


tramway in Rainier National Park?__. - 


14, If new overnight facilities are built at Mount Rainier should the y be located— 


Inside the park boundaries? __...........-...-... 


Outside the — oes 
U ndecided - . ‘ é 








Quack Recession .Cures Perilous to Our 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Chicago Daily News of March 29 
comes an editorial which emphasizes the 
danger of apparently fallacious political 
remedies. 

While so many are insisting that Con- 
gress attempt the impossible, a little 
consideration of this editorial may, in 
the end, be helpful. 

The editorial reads: 

Quack RECESSION CURES PERILOUS TO OUR 
ECONOMY 


The recession, depression, or whatever you 
choose to call it, will not be cured with the 
quack remedies being offered by the political 
medicine men in Washington. 

On the contrary, dosing the economy with 
these palliatives may temporarily alleviate 
the pain, but could ultimately kill the 
patient. 

Because this is an election year, both par- 
ties are vying with each other to see which 
one can produce the most attractively pack- 
aged antirecession pills. 

President Eisenhower, for instance, has 
proposed extending unemployment compen- 
sation by 50 percent. This would mean that 
a man who drew $25 a week in a State with 
a maximum of 26 weeks, would, if he had 
used up his 26 weeks, continue to draw $25 
for another 13 weeks. 

However, the gimmick is that the States 
will be expected to reimburse the Federal 
Government for money advanced to meet 
these additional payments. If the States fail 
to repay the Federal Government, the Federal 
tax upon employers would be increased until 
full repayment was made. 

What this actually means is that once 
such a “temporary” plan has heen adopted, 
it will become a permanent part of our social 
welfare structure, 


. If it appears that the Government will operate in the red during the next fiscal year should— 


4. Do you pest a ‘couttumntiog of our omen security foreign aid program? If yes, at present 
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Increased cost? (4 percent)_...._.-.- 71 








Under union and political pressure, the 
companies which provide the job opportuni- 
ties will be even more heavily taxed in the 
future. 


TAX CUT OVERRATED AS TRADE STIMULANT 


In the current recession hysteria, there is 
a growing agitation for tax cuts. 

Many economists contend that a tax cut 
is the quickest way to stimulate purchasing 
power and the economy in general. 

The administration and the Democrats 
have both toyed with this idea, but are now 
said to be wating until the March economic 
indexes are available before making a de- 
cision. 

While everyone would like a tax cut, I 
agree with economist Paul E. Belcher, who 
argues that the economic efficacy of tax cut- 
ting in the present situation is being vastly 
overrated. 

Belcher contends that reasonable tax re- 
ductions simply aren’t powerful enough and 
couldn't act fast enough to do us much im- 
mediate good. 

A convincing case can be made for a long- 
range program of tax reduction. Taxes have 
reached the point of confiscation—punish- 
ing initiative and forcing’smaller firms into 
mergers or absorption by their more power- 
ful competitors. 

But it is strange indeed that those who 
clamor most vociferously for tax reductions 
are frequently the same people who favor 
greater expenditures of your money both at 
hhome and abroad. 

They cry for more foreign aid, broader 
welfare measures, Federal scholarships, and 
larger appropriations for education. 

It apparently never occurs to the big 
spenders that they cannot have it both ways 
and retain any stability in the economy. 

The President’s budget is already headed 
for a huge deficit. If we continue on the 
theory that we can spend more while taking 
in less, the outer planets may have to or- 
ganize a Marshall Plan for the United States. 

SELF-INTEREST RULES PROPOSED REMEDIES 

The trouble with most of the antirecession 
nostrums is that they sian ghee pot 
of self-interest. 

The politicians. of both parties vote for 
continuing subsidies to the farmers, even 
though it costs the taxpayers a million dol- 
lars a day to store surplus farm products, 
plus another million a day for interest on 


weeny borrowed to carry out the 1h 


The unions demand, even in a 
higher wages and other, benefits which ¢op. 
tribute to the price spiral already burdening : 
their members. 

Business, particularly in the automobile 
industry, is so senlanienbitous that it con. 
tends reduced prices would not gejj more 
cars. 

But in the same breath, the automakers 
call for the reduction or elimination of ¢. 
cise taxés, which would make CATS COSt less, 

This is the sort of “double- 
which is so typical of every special} interest 
group. : 

Even Secretary Dulles is using the Teces. 
sion as an argument for increased = : 
aid. To cut it, says the Secre 
mean more unemployment in the Pa 
States. 

RECESSION CAUSES CLEARLY FORESEEN ~ 


The paladins of panic, in their 
search for an economic wonder 
too little understanding of the Pa alg 

The recession was not unexpected, 
backs.in capital outlays, a marked 4 
exports, holdbacks on defense p 
ventory reductions, the ‘ightening aa 
and pronounced consumer resistance all con- 
tributed to an economic slowdown, ; 

We are passing through what 
call a classical recession, neither permanent 
in character nor foretelling a major break. 
down in our profit-and-loss economy, ~— | 

While a tax reduction and other stimy. 
lants such as public works might create a 
more optimistic psychology, these remedies — 
cannot cure the infections in our economic 
system. 

As Mr. Belcher has said, “Psychology cant 
correct such items as a rigid wage system; | 
high prices necessitated by high costs, the 
frequent use of artificial price props, arbi- 
trary limitations on productivity, and the 
threat of strikes in the auto industry.” 

The politicians never talk about it, buts 
crucial factor in the economy today is the 
ever-growing cost per unit of labor. 

When times were good, annual wage in- 
creases were passed along to the public in 
higher priced goods. The recession began 
when the consumer—to protect himseli- 
stopped buying. 

But neither the unions nor business paid 
the slightest heed to the President's several 
appeals for restraint in wage demands and 
the pricing of goods. 5 

By asking for trouble, they gotit. ~ 


UNCONTROLLED INFLATION COULD SINK OUR 
NATION er 

The present danger, as I see it, is not that © 
the Government will do too little, but cage / 
may do too much. A 

One school of economists is actively samo 7 
cating reflation (to reinflate) on the theoy 
that it may not cause as much 
inflation as feared. 

Walter K. Gutman, of Goodbody & ©, ” 
observed X. Guten, of Gooneaaaay 
dollar value of 1940, only one thing @2 
happen—an economic collapse. gpa: 2 

Mr. Gutman says “our problem is to 
to the fact of the one-half dollar, stop 
about the $1 and make.sure that we 
enough one-half dollars in people’s 
that the price level established since | 
War II can be maintained.” 

He says also that “the authorit 
ing the Government—are coming 
point of view with regret, but there 
indication that they are coming to 

I profoundly hope that Mr. © 
wrong. But the political weatherva 
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as inflation as a solution for its eco- 


pomie od European investors are betting it 


to us. 
WiLDAPP i does, you will have seen the end 


when 
ted States as a great power, 
of the Unt Joun S, KNIGHT. 





Knifing the National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, despite 
manimous opposition from the House 
armed Services Committee and a good 
many others of us in the Congress, the 
Army has proceeded to order a reorgani- 
gation of the Reserve forces which would 
eliminate 6 National Guard divisions, 4 
Reserve units, and some 1,100 company- 
size supporting units. 
I find it hard to justify any consid- 
eration of a plan to slash the very back- 
pone of our defense. To curtail the 
strength of these forces at a time when 
we must maintain the strength of our 
Nation is completely out of harmony with 
our objectives. 

Like many others here, I have lonz 
contended that the National Guard must 
not be crippled and I speedily protested 
the Army’s reorganization order in a let- 
ter to Secretary Brucker. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include my letter to the Secretary of the 
Army, as well as a very fine editorial on 
this subject which appeared in the An- 
iston (Ala.) Star on April 9, 1958: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. Wi.sur H. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have read with 
very deep concern of the announced reor- 
ganization of the Reserve forces which would 
dliminate some 6 National Gard divisions 
&nd some 4 Reserve divisions. 

This action, in the face of the resolution 
adopted by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the opposition of the governors’ 
conference, does not seem to be in the best 
interest of the Nation. é 

For many years it has been the policy of 
the Defense Department to maintain a nu- 
cleus in the Regular service and to depend 
on the National Guard and the Reserve forces 
3 the backbone of our defense. To curtail 
the strength of these forces at a time when 
nal es the strength of the Na- 

not a ar : 
eur objecives. ppear to be in harmony with 
_ 4 is true that new weapons ma juire 
Modernization of units to senna ra ccenaint 
Conditions, however, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that the evaluation of a 
é battle is that of obtaining the 
tt ve and holding it. Up until this time 
Ras been, and I believe, in the future it 





always be, necessary to take and hold 
objectives and we must rely on the sol- 


Reserve and National Guard units. 


will 
our 
Reedy nneretore, we must maintain the 
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I strongly oppose any proposed reduction 
in these forces and sincerely trust that the 
De t of the Army will reconsider its 
position in the matter. 

Very sincerely, 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS. 


Enrrine NaTionaL GUARD 


Alabamians ‘have every reason to be 
alarmed over proposals now being considered 
in Washington which would cut the strength 
of the Army National Guard from 400,000 of- 
ficers and men to 360,000 during fiscal 1959, 
and eliminate 6 of the 27 guard divisions and 
approximately 25 percent of company-sized 
units in the next 30 months. 

These Pentagon-backed changes have been 
termed “the most serious threat to the 

’s existence in many & year.” 

An ill-advised money matter, the man- 
power cut would be madness in this time of 
global unrest and actual fighting in north 
Africa, Indonesia, Cuba, and elsewhere. 

The guard has proved itself in previous 
wars, and it is no secret that even if full 
guard strength were impressed into Federal 
service, our military manpower still would 
come nowhere near matching Russia’s, nu- 
merically speaking. 

A cut in guard strength also would ignore 
that organization’s role as a State police 
force, available for service in natural dis- 
asters and other emergencies. 

The stakes in the present fight are par- 
ticularly high insofar as Alabama is con- 
cerned. For in only 4 other States—New 
York, California, Massachusetts, and Texas— 
did guard strength top Alabama's 14,518 of- 
ficers and men, as of last January 31, 

It sincerely is hoped that the Congress 
will show the good sense to vote the funds 
necessary for a 400,000-member guard. 

The reorganization plan is something else, 
again. It would not save money, but it is 
supposed to modernize the guard and make 
it a more effective force. 

Guard divisions would be converted to the 
modern “pentomic” structure recently ad- 
opted by the gular Army. Manpower 
would be distributed according to the mo- 
bilization priorities of various units, and 
excess units—6 divisions and 1,100 com- 


- pany-sized groups—would be eliminated. 


Congress has indicated it is willing to go 
along with the reorganization plan, but it 
still must be cleared with the governors of 
the affected States. The law provides that 
*no unit of the National Guard * * * shall 
be withdrawn from any community or area 
* * * until the governor * * * shall have 
been consulted and shall have con- 
sented. * * * 

Theoretically, then, a governor could 
block—or at least soften—the reorganization 
blow, and indeed it could, be borrowing 
trouble to surmise that in any reshuffling, 
the powers-that-be might consider doing 
away with the famed 3list Division, made 
up of units from Alabama and Mississippi. 

If past record, esprit de corps and present 
battle readiness means anything, this outfit 
surely will weather any conversion deemed 
n in this‘atomic age. 

But, again, the Pentagon has an ultimate 
weapon in reserve. If negotiations reach an 
impasse, it can cut off Federal financial 
support for units it considers unnecessary. 

In a word, changes are being proposed that 
could weaken, not strengthen, the guard for 
its role in national defense. It stands to 
reason that more strength would not be 
gained by cutting 40,000 officers and men 
from guard rolis. — 

The Army National Guard must needs be 
kept intact for the vitally important dual 
role it. plays—as part of the Federal Army 
ieee an emergency force within each 
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How the Times-Herald Was Born and 
How It Died 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Thirty Club, a group made up of former 
employees of the Washington Times- 
Herald and its two predecessors, the 
Washington Times and the Washington 
Herald, recently held its fourth annual 
reunion here in Washington, D. C. 

The Times-Herald, the voice of con- 
servatism in the Nation’s Capital, for 
years occupied the building at 1317 H 
Street NW. It was bought by Eugene 
Meyer’s Washington Post and closed on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1954. At the reunion, 
Mr. Speaker, congratulatory telegrams 
and letters from many persons high in 
Government life were read. Among 
them were messages from Herbert 
Hoover, who formerly owned the Times; 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon; and 
Senators Lyndon Johnson and John 
Kennedy. 

On the occasion of the fourth annual 
reunion, Mr. Speaker, the Thirty Club 
inaugurated an award, to be given each 
year to America’s outstanding news- 
paperman. The award is unusual in 
that it recognizes the value of factual 
and excellent. reporting and has, as a 
club spokesman said in making this 
year’s presentation, absolutely no social 
significance, 

The award to Bob Considine was 
made in recognition of his reporting in 
three distinct fields—international, na- 
tional, and sports. Cited were his inter- 
view with Nikita Khrushchev, his han- 
dling of the controversial Little Rock 
integration disorders, and his coverage 
of the 1957 world series. The committee 
which selected Mr. Considine as the Na- 
tion’s outstanding newspaperman and 
winner of the Thirty Club Royal ivory 
typewriter award described his writing 
as factual, lucid, and free of personal 
bias. 

That the selection was a wise one was 
borne out a few days later when Mr. 
Considine also won the annual award of 
the Overseas Writers’ Club. 

Much has been said both for and 
against the Times-Herald, Mr. Speaker, 
but no one can deny that it crusaded 
for its principles ‘with a vigor seldom 
displayed by today’s newspapers. I can 
think of no group better qualified to 
make an annual award for excellence 
in journalism than the former editorial 
employees of this newspaper. 

Although it traced its beginnings to 
the latter part of the 19th century, the 
Times-Herald attained greatness in the 
1930’s under the leadership of Eleanor 
Medill Patterson, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Chicago family which gave the 
Nation its two largest newspapers. 
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She was the granddaughter of Joseph 
Medill, who econvineed Abraham Lincoln 
that he should rum for the office of Pres- 
ident of the Umited States. Mr. Medill 

Tse was one of the founders of the Re- 
publican Party and published the Chi- 
cago ‘Fribume. Mrs. Patterson’s first 
ceusin, Col, Robert R. McCormick, late 
publisher of that newspaper, built it into 
the second largest in the country. Her 
brother, Joseph, founded the New York 
Daily News with surplus funds from the 
Tribune and built for it the greatest cir- 
culation on this continent. 

In tribute to Mrs. Patterson, whose 
blood was generously mixed with print- 
er’s ink, and to the hundreds of news- 
papermen and women who worked for 
and with her in the golden age of Wash- 
ington journalism, I ask that the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
program for the Thirty Club reunion, be 
inserted in the REcorpD. 

How THE Times-Heratp Was Born anp How 
Ir DIrep 


The Times Herald hed its beginning on 
March 18, 1894, when a group of unemployed 
printers founded the Washington Times. 

Fifty years later, it did not publish a story 
about the anniversary. 

Ten years after that, it did not publish 
at all. 

That, for the sake of journalistic brevity, 
is the history of what often has been referred 
to as the damndest newspaper ever to hit 
the streets. 

In all, the Times-Herald was an institution 
which lasted exactly 60 years. It died when 
Col. Robert McCormick, who claimed Irish 
descent, observed St. Patrick Day in 1954 by 
selling out to his political enemy, Eugene 
Meyer. 

It was more than just the end of a news- 
paper. It was the culmination of an era of 
blazing journalism and blistering crusades, 
of tough and efficient reporters. 

What really made this great institution 
was the ability of its personnel and the 
genius of the men and women who owned, 
at one time or another, the Times, the Her- 
ald, or the Times-Herald—Frank Munsey, 
Herbert Hoover, Arthur Brisbane, William 
Randolph Hearst, the beloved Eleanor Pat~ 
terson, Colonel McCormick, and the “Seven 
Dwarfs"—Bill Shelton, Ed Jewell, Frank 
Waldrop, Mike Flynn, Mason Peters, Happy 
Robinson, and Irving Belt. 

There were hundreds of others, most of 
them equally a part of the Times-Herald, and 
te them all the Washington area paid its 
debt on the newsstands and in home circula- 
tion. 

From Hearst, Mrs. Patterson inherited her 
personnel and the intrafamily competitive- 
ness developed by such hatchet wielders as 
“Long John” Hastings, who would fire an 
entire staff just because he didn’t feel well on 
a particular mo 

Cissy never eliminated all the factionalism, 
but it was a healthy sort of bloodletting. 
Reporters afraid of a falling ax somehow 
worked harder and produced better results. 

Cissy did put a quick and efficient halt to 
one of the biggest rivalries soon after she 
leased the Times and the Herald, August 7, 
1937. For years, the two papers had oper- 
ated as separate and bitter foes under the 
same roof. Cissy merged them February 1, 
1989, 3 days after she bought the entire 
property. 

The effect was electric. Washington went 
for the combined product like a trout for a 
fiy. From that day until the closing, 15 
years later, the Washington Times-Herald led 
all other newspapers in the city in circula- 
tion. In addition it was, hically 
and from a standpoint of makeup, one of the 
outstanding newspapers in the country. 
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When Cissy passed on, the seven trusted 
employees to whom she left the Times- 
Herald continued her policies, but the Times- 
Herald just wasn’t the same. Soon after 
Colonel McCormick took over, the makeup 
was changed to resemble the Chicago Trib- 
une. The many fonts of Ryerson, a type 
which almost was named Patterson in Cissy’s 
honor, and the other faces that had made the 
newspaper so readable, were fJunked. Shorts 
on page one were banned. It should have 
been obvious then that the Times-Herald 
would never be the same. 

But it thrived vigorously, nevertheless, 
until that St. Patrick’s Day 4 years ago when 
a notice was pinned on the city room bulletin 
board, announcing that there would be no 
edition the following day. 

It was just as well that a certain redhead 
who sported an equally red pedicure and a 
temper to match was not around. She would 
have made a story the likes of which she had 
never published. - 

The newspaper she lived, fought, and died 
for would not have gone so easily. 

And the building at 1317 H Street NW. 
would be something more thari a warehouse 
for office furniture belonging to the Wash- 


ington Post. 





A Do-Nothing Administration—F ar. 
From It 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS . 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the independent Newsweek of March 31, 
1958, comes this statement—well worth 
reading—an answer to the unjustified 
criticism that the administration is not 
moving forward. 

The statement reads: - 
THINcs Done, Nor Just 

Srep-Up 
THE ACTION 

August 5, 1957: Housing Adminstration 
lowers downpayment requirements on FHA- 
insured home loans. Example: The re- 
quired downpayment on a $12,000 house 
cut from $1,200 to $600. 

THE OBJECTIVE 

Stimulate the sagging housing industry. 
Note: By January 1958, new FHA loan appli- 
eations were up 64 percent over previous 
January. 


PLANNED, FOR A 


THE ACTION 
November 14: Federal Reserve System 
lowers bank discount from 344 percent to 3 
percent, easing administration's hard money 
policy. 
THE OBJECTIVE 
Spur home, commercial, and municipal 
borrowing; encourage capital investment. 
THE ACTION 
December 23: President Eisenhower un- 
freezes $177 million in Federal funds for 
military housing, cooperative home building, 
and slum clearance. 
THE OBJECTIVE 
Get stalled housing developments sround 
missile bases and co-op projects moving 


again. 4 
THE ACTION 
January 7, 1958: President asks Congress 
for $1.2 billion supplemental defense appro- 
priation for current fiscal year. Request 











approved by Congress, signed by 
February 11. 










help construction industzies 7 

ated spending on missile arta SAC bates 
THE ACTION 

January 13: President submits $73.9 “. 


lion budget, increasing defense outlays 
putting moratortum on new Loud 


projects. Democratic and Republican Con- 
gressmen rebel, pass resolution calling fo 
speed-up in public works. 
THE OBJECTIVE 
Again primarily to match Poulan 7 
vances, but also tO pour more 
defense industries and stem uncmplsgame 
THE ACTION 


January 21: Federal Reserve lowers 



















































































ss . 


ect 


- discount rate again, from 3 percent to 


THE OBJECTIVE 


Further to stimulate credit and Capital 
investment. 


THE ACTION 


February 11: President asks shel - i 
billion Post Office modernization program, 
Plan calls for improvement or replacement 
of 2,500 Government-owned buildings, 12,009 


leased. structures. Passage by Congres 
doubtful, 


ew Ff = 


THE OBJECTIVE ¢ n 
Stimulate construction, encourage invest. . 
ment by stipulating that $1.5 billion of the © 
fund come from private money. 
THE ACTION 5 
February 20: Federal Reserve Board lowers 
bank-reserve requirements by one-half per 
centage point. 
: THE OBJECTIVE 
Free $500 billion in cash reserves and # . 
billion in lending power, thus offsetting a 
seasonal decline in bank loans. 
THE ACTION 


March 6: Federal Reserve cuts bank dis- 
count rate for third time—from 2% to 24, 
percent. 

THE OBJECTIVE 

Ease up on credit still more. 

THE ACTION 4 

March 7: President releases $200 million to ~ 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
purchase of mortgages on low-cost homes 

THE OBJECTIVE 


Enable builders to arrange financing ot 
homes under $10,000; boost low-cost i 
projects. 
THE ACTION 

March 8: The President orders a spet-ay 
in all Federal construction including 
ways, dams, and Government — 
holds the line against new pu ik 

THE OBJECTIVE 

To accelerate the flow of already cp 

Federal funds to builders and con 
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emergency ho 





1958 


posite 42.2 billion worth of college-housing, 


han-renewal, public-housing, and rural- 
eectrification projects. 
THE: OBJECTIVE 
pusiness and provide employment 
Jan is dependent upon $1.7 billion 


3 Sy Se. local, and private funds). 


5 THE ACTION 
«ch 19: Congress passes new $1.8 billion 
using bill. 

THE OBJECTIVE 

further encourage low-cost housing devel- 
opment; provide jobs; distribute money to 
puilders and suppliers. 

THE ACTION 

March 19: Army announces it will order 

#100'million in trucks and trailers within 30 


2 THE OBJECTIVE 


auto and parts makers in [ilinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; 


- THE ACTION 


March 19: President outlines plan for ex- 

State unemployment compensation 

an.additional 13 weeks with $200 million in 

Federal funds. States now pay benefits for 
from 6 to 30 weeks. 

THE OBJECTIVE 
Sustain the unemployed during their idle- 
fess and put purchasing power in their 


hands. 
March 31, 1958. 





George Harris Collingwood—Public 
Servant ; 





| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 
Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day many of us here in this House and 


thousands in the field of forestry and 
conservation in which he had made ‘his 


career, were appalled by the sudden and_ 


unexpected death of George Harris 


‘Collingwood, the Chief of the Natural 


Resources Section of the Legislative 
Reference Service in the Library of Con- 
gress. It is a pardonable tendency and 
an altogether fitting custom to speak only 
800d and put the best possible aspect on 
the life and character of the dead. I feel 
that in the case of George Harris Colling- 
Wood one can be severely austere in 
words of eulogy and yet emerge with a 
sublime epitaph. 
are achievements that can be 
measured in the life of Harris Colling- 
Wood such as his printed works, his orig- 
inal procedures in teaching forestry, and 
even more concretely the mass of his re- 
and analyses that’ helped inform 
and guide the Congress on legislation in 
area of farm forestry and conserva- 
tion, But these are statistical para- 


@aphs in a coldly abbreviated biogra- 


Phy. Collingwood’s singular contribu- 
was no gee: 4 detail of his ac- 

» however worthy: It was 
Tather in the quality of his personality— 
gentle, firm, utterly selfless—which lent 
he did a kind of purposeful 
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goodness that made life happier and 
éasier for those around him. 

Yet in his 67 years the sheer substan- 
tive quantity and quality of his work 
was immense. ; 

If I inject a personal note it is only 
because this illustrates what I mean by 
the quality of his personality giving so 
much extra value to his worth as a 
scholar, an administrator, a teacher, and 
a@ very special mentor, for example, to 
those of us here in the House who felt 
the need for calling upon his knowledge, 
his experience, and his technical guid- 
ance. As*a freshman-Member of Con- 
gress, I was buttressed and defended 
many times by his great depth of knowl- 
edge in the fields which, because of my 
district—the fourth—in Oregon, meant 
the most to me. Here, so to’ speak, 
through this Chief of the Natural Re- 
sources Section of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, I had at my elbow in- 
stantly, or within reach of my telephone, 
or by report and special analyses pre- 
pared for me, the lessons I needed to do 
best my job as the representative of my 
district. 

The technical data, the information, 
the summary of a complicated conserva- 
tion problem, that I got from Colling- 
wood I knew was the last word on the 
subject told in depth-with, clarity and 


- simplicity. When I speak of the quality 


of his personality I mean too the char- 
acter, the integrity, and the diligence he 
invariably applied to any question in 
hand. Here from Collingwood was some- 
thing I knew I could go out on the floor 
of the House with and use to corroborate 
my point of view. Or the information 
I had from him might have the effect of 
disabusing me of an impression his ex- 
pert research showed was inaccurate. 

Collingwood’s formal education and 
background was an index to the depth 
of his scholarship. He was born in 
Fayetteville, Ark. His schools included: 
Michigan State College and Muenchener 
Universitaet. Before he returned to the 
United States he had studied forest 
practices in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria. For 2 years he was a ranger 
in the Apache National Forest in Ari- 
zona. He was a professor of forestry 
in Cornell University in 1916. In 1923 
he was an extension forester.in the Agri- 
culture Department. Always his unique 
training and background had a contin- 
uing influence on the character of for- 
estry education in the United States be- 
cause he invested these with the fire 
and dedication of his personality. 

What’ made him, I would say, espe- 
cially outstanding was his love of his 
subject. 

From this love, in the. field he had 
chosen for his career, stemmed a love of 
people which was genuine and all-in- 
clusive. - This made him an ideal teach- 
er, mentor and lecturer, a schoolmaster, 
in his way, who was also a friend, phi- 
losopher and guide. People loved him 
so that it was he who was quite apt to 
be to be the chairman or toast- 

r or head of a committee to make 
an award, or offer a tribute to a fellow 
worker, or express an encomium on. 
seme associate’s long service in the Li- 
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brary of Congress. Not aptitude alone 
but respect and affection as well played 
some part, I am told, in his rise to head 
the forest conservation division of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation from 1940 to 1946. He was the 
author of the association’s industry pro- 
gram. Among other task force jobs he 
served as an agriculture expert on the 
Hoover Commission for executive de- 
partment reorganization, and was for- 
estry consultant to the United. States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Government of the United States 
owes a profound debt to Collingwood 
and people like him in the Government 
service. It is on the occasion of the 
death of a public servant like Colling- 
wood that I think it is highly appropri- 
ate to extol the vast amount of top-level 
work that people like him perform for 
us, the Congress, and for the people of 
the United States. I think it is not only 
fitting but a duty for us to stand up, as 
I am doing now in this place to testify 
to this extraordinary dedication and 
fruitful productivity of the people who 
work for the Government. It makes im- 
measurably for a better United States in 
the age when this country is called upon 
to take the leadership of the free world. 


“And it is precisely correct for these 


words to be spoken in the House because 
we who allocate the expenditure of the 
people’s money are the people’s agents, 
and the people are the true employers of 
brilliant, competent, and effective Gov- 
ernment employees like the man in 
whose honor and memory I speak. 
Whatever pay Collingwood got could 
hardly be said to constitute any kind of 
balance for the achievement he gave in 
return. 

Government servants like Colling- 
wood—anonymous, without self-interest, 
ambitious for their tasks and not for 
themselves—are the Nation’s most out- 
standing operational ecohomy and one 
of the mightiest forces for the progress 
and strengthening of free government. 

In the epitaph of George. Harris Co} 
lingwood there must remain a very spe- 
cial place for his role as a hubsand’‘and 
father. For something of the glory that 
came to his wife, who survives him, Mrs. 
Jean Cummings Collingwood, must re- 
dound to him. Mrs. Collingwood was 
named Distric tof Columbia “Mother of 
the Year” by the local American Mothers 
Committee in 1955. It is significant of 
this magnificent family that all of the 
Collingwood sons and daughters are en- 
gaged in some form of service for the 
betterment of mankind, ranging: all the 
way from helping retarded children to 
advancing public education. One of 
their sons is the distinguished Charles 
Collingwood, CBS television and radio 
news analyst, nowin London. Another is 
the Reverend G. Harris Collingwood, Jr., 
of Junction City, Kans. ‘The other chil- 
dren and grandchildren are a credit to 
American home life, and the high stand- 
ard of upbringing and education often 
overlooked in the flood of news about the 
more spectacular aspects of the Ameri- 
can family. 

George Harris Collingwood, as a citi- 
zen, aS a man dedicated to his career, as 
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a father, and as a friend of his fellowman, 
deserves the highest commendation from 
his generation. 





The Present Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to include a letter discuss- 
ing the present recession and our pres- 
ent economic condition which letter I 
recently received from Dr. C. O. Jayne, 
of Centralia, TL. 

The logic of Dr. Jayne, in discussing 
the present recession, I feel, largely 
typifies the thinking of the great ma- 
jority of the people who are solely in- 
terested in the welfare of our Govern- 
ment and are free from political bias. 

I believe many Members of Congress 
will find the logic of Dr. Jayne’s letter 
of interest to them: 

CENTRALIA, ILtt., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES VURSELL, 
Congressman from 23d District 
Illinois. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN VURSELL: I am 
prompted to write this letter mostly because 
of my anxiety over what the administration 
and Congress may do to relieve the current 
recession, é 


in 


+ * s . ° 


I know our recession is serious enough to 
make us all want something done to relieve 
unemployment. I fear that our administra- 
tion and Oongress may do too much, rather 
than not enough, to relieve unemployment. 
I note there is talk of huge public-works 
program and cutting of taxes. Our National 
Government needs revenue so much to meet 
all expenses that I would hate to see taxes 
cut any at this time unless it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to do so. A reasonable 
sized works program seems wise at this time 
but I feel that care should be taken not to 
go too strong on such a program. 

Pundamentally, I believe our economy is 
such as not to go into a deep depression. 
The buying power of our people is even now, 
of I am correct, at an almost all-time high. 
The inflation spiral had to be stopped. Of 
course we all enjoy to some extent the pros- 
perous times of inflation, but I cannot en- 
joy such, much, knowing full well that the 
opposite must come and the greater the in- 
fiation spiral, the greater the depression 
must be when it comes, and with much 
inflation, depression will surely come as 
night follows day. 

It is most likely that some will play poli- 
tics with this recession, but I trust that Con- 
gressmen and Senators of both of our great 
parties will rise above politics in this matter. 
I admit that too much negative talk scares 
people sufficiently to keep them from buy- 
ing, but I do not believe that is going to 
hurt our economy much this time. When 
people stop buying except what they must, 
it hurts by cutting down production and 
employment. 

With our economy as good as I believe it 
to be, I consider there are at least two funda- 
mental causes for this recession other than 
fear, and sooner or later had to bring on 
a recession, if not a depression, depending 
on how long and to what degree those causes 
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go unrestrained. First, I wish to mention in- 
stallment buying of so many things by so 
many people and that has been carried to 
almost the limit with car sales, some of which 
have obligated the buyer for 36 months, more 
er less. It made good business while it was 
going on, but sooner or later it had to stop 
for there is a limit to how much the general 
public can obligate itself financially and 
have a sound economy. For this condition 
we will have to blame to a great extent 
businessmen and industrial leaders In due 
time, after many months, this condition will 
right itself when people get caught up with 
those monthly obligations. No optimistic 
talk now will relieve this condition we find 
ourselves in and that part of the recession 
caused by overbuying on the installment 
plan. Public works can give some relief, but 
will not cure this situation. 

The second fundamental cause of our re- 
cession which can and will lead in time-.to a 
great depression preceded by uncontrolled 
inflation is caused by the misleaders of or- 

labor and industrial leaders are to 
@ great extent to blame for this condition 
by permitting wages to rise time after time 
to pass the cost. on to the public. To my 
knowledge, prices have never failed to rise 
when there has been a round of wage rises 
and this keeps causing more inflation. Any 
labor leader or any industrial leader should 
have known long before now that after each 
general wage raise, the worker who got in- 
creased wages is no better off within 2 or 3 
months as prices rise accordingly and those 
who have fixed incomes and the workers who 
are not organized have less and less buying 
power. That which is not good for us all 
in the long run cannot be good for any 
group for long. Prices have now risen to 
such a4 level that those who need machinery 
can ill afford to buy it and materials have 
become so high that all construction must 
sooner or later come almost to a standstill, 
except such building that has to be done. I 


am not optimistic over this situation in - 


which we find ourselves in this respect. I 
know no solution except ultimate depression 
preceded by uncontrolled inflation unless 
labor leaders and industrial leaders act with 
commonsense and stop this mounting spiral 
of wage increases and ever higher prices. 
Just confidence, alone, in our economy will 
not correct this condition in our national 
economy. It is time, and that time is long 
overdue, that men in high places talk and 
write concerning this matter and make it 
unpopular for labor leaders to ask for more 
and more, and industrial leaders to grant 
more and more higher wages and thus make 
prices higher and higher. Instead of or- 
ganized labor asking for higher wages, it 
should voluntarily reduce some wages and 
I especially have in mind the building crafts. 
Most people just cannot afford to pay the 
present high wages to build or repair. I am 
not sure what can be done in this matter, 
but ‘something must be done to stop this 
foolish rise in wages and prices, or else. 

In this election year, some Congressmen 
and Senators may favor making increases 
in social security taxes and liberalizing so- 
cial security payments. 


suggest 
creasing social security benefits, that Con- 
make considerably more 


security. This would the_ buying 
power of a great number on social Security 
need of 











not changed and will not 
judgment, until they 
no longer fool us and 













the stress and strain of armaments, 
stalemate will, In my judgment, bri 
Communist leaders to thinking differs 
We must not be moved by smiles and py 
antries of Russian leaders. . 
We must not in any sense give ups 
weapons. Without such, the mist 
will be far superior to the free world in 
and conventional weapons and then th 
“brush fires" they meant to start here ang 
there to conquer parts of the free world jn, 
pieces will begin as they intended it to, 
the beginning. Atomic weapons haye maa 
such unlikely now and we must keen 0 
































































































with those weapons, They do not wants 
big war for they know it will mean 
tion to them as well as‘to us. Let us 
“brush fires” unpopular with them, I 
written much to say but little, perhaps, 
trust I may not burden you too much 
reading this letter. ‘ 
My best wishes are ever with you, 
Your friend, 


i 


bi 


re 


Cc. O. Jayne, 





John Gray Exemplifies Finest in 
Community Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
an outstanding citizen of the Second 
Congressional District of Texas and a 
longtime friend, Mr. John Gray, of — 
Beaumont, has been selected by the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce for itsman — 
of the month award for April 1958. 

This selection has been acclaimel 
throughout southeast Texas and the 
people of Beaumont, I feel sure, join 
unanimously in this exceptionally well- 
deserved ‘tribute to a civic leader who 
has made community progress his per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Versatile, hard-working John has 
the vision and courage to provide ; 
tive leadership needed to weld together 
all parts of a community to provide bet- 
ter opportunities for all its people. As 
president of the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce this year, Mr. Gray is con- 
tinuing his tireless work for Beaumont 
and Jefferson County. a 

It is with genuine appreciation for his 
years of service that I include an edi- 
torial about Mr. Gray which was pw 
lished in the Beaumont Journal of 
5, 1958, in today’s Recorp: 

One Honor ror Au tek 
£11 Beaumonters, we believe, are proud # 
pleased that the East Texas : 
Commerce has chosen one of their most 
standing fellow citizens for its Man of 
Month honor for 
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the betterment of Beaumont. It would 
pean old story to our readers, even as his 
name is old and familiar. But it is the kind 
of old that, like gold, brightens and shines 
ae, Tex, official publication of the ag- 
gressive and far-reaching chamber, fecounts 
now Mr. Gray entered junior college, gradu- 
with honor, returned as a professor, 
make it into a 4-year coHege and 
its first president. It tells, too, of 
now the college president switched from a 
career as an educator to banking 

and has become executive vice president of 
the First National Bank in Beaumont. It 
aiso, and proudly points out that he is now 
president of the Beaumont Chamber of Com- 


This, of course, is only @ brief summary of 
Mr, Gray’s interests and accomplishments. 
In church, in civic work and in all phases of 
community betterment, Mr. Gray has left 
hardly anything untouched. And he has 
touched nothing that he has not improved. 

The regional chamber’s official publication 
says “thorough” is the word for John Gray. 
It is. He is so thoroughly a part of every- 

worthwhile in Beaumont that the 
whole city shares in the thoroughly deserved 


honor. 





Coal’s Top Role in Power Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
om, I include herewith an editorial 
“Coals Top Role In Power Picture,” 
which appeared in the April 14, 1958, is- 
sue of the Madisonville Messenger of 
Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Coau’s Top Rote In Power PICTURE 

Coal and steam turbines will be here for 
along time, a gathering of 600 or so electric- 
utility executives from the Southeast were 
told the other day in Boca Raton, Fla. 

Bearer of this important news to mines 
and miners was Fisher Black, editor of Elec- 
trical World, and our information came from 
the New York Times, whose Gene Smith 
_" the session for the New York big 

Mr. Black predicted that coal would be 
the predominant factor in the fuel picture 
between now and 1975, while Dr. C. Guy 
Suits, vice president and director of research 
for General Electrical Co., agreed with Black 
on the importance of nuclear and fusion 
power in the future and at the same time 
held that neither development would cut 
into the overwhelming influence of coal and 
steam turbines. 

Dr. Suits for his part said there was noth- 
ing on the technological horizon that gave 
Promise of replacing rotating machinery 
(steam turbines) for generating electricity— 
hot on a big scale or in the near future, as 
he put it. 

He pointed out, reported the Times, that 
there was an interval of 15 to 20 years be- 

the point of technical feasibility of 

(nuclear) power proved in 1942 and 

®conomic feasibility “which. we are now 
wr) but have not yet reached.” 

And, continued the General Electric man: 
“The technical 
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should not be anticipated until at least 20 
years have passed.” 

Analyzing the future sources of energy 
for the electric utility industry, Mr. Black 
said he was not very bullish on nuclear en- 
ergy through 1975 and “not going wild over 
fusion, with commercial fusion powerplants 
anywhere from 20 to 50 years distant.” 

Both speakers at the Boca Raton session 


' dismissed the possible application of solar 


energy to power generation, but Dr. Suits 
said it and fuel costs, semiconductors, con- 
verters, and other new laboratory methods 
should be investigated as “interesting fur- 
ther technical possibilities.” 

Mr. Black described coal as being in “the 
most optimistic reserve picture of all fossil 
fuels.” He placed overall remaining coal 
reserves at the vast figure of 943 billion tons, 
plus 525 billion tons of lignite. 

Based on present annual consumption of 
about 500 million tons, coal reserves east of* 
the Mississippi River alone (152 billion tons) 
would provide 300 years’ supply, he ex- 
plained. 

Further impetus to the use of coal for 
power generation stems from an expecta- 
tion that coal prices will rise in the coming 
years at a much slower rate than will prices 
for gas and oil, Black said, concluding: 

“Not only will the use of coal increase 
over threefold in the next 18 years, but its 
share of power generation will rise from 55 
percent of annual production in 1957 to at 
least 66.5 percent in 1975.” 

No matter what happens in the field of 
nuclear power, he said, utility thinking must 
center around coal. 





Forestry Yesterday and Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, it is with a great deal of pride 
in the talents of Mr. Ben Massie, of 
Ellington, Mo., that I include a copy of 
his speech which was entered in the sub- 
district contest of the Future Farmers of 
America. His speech and timely subject, 
Forestry Yesterday and Today, merits 
thoughtful consideration: 

FORESTRY YESTERDAY AND TODAY- 
(By Ben Massie) 


From the time explorers began to visit 
the North American shores, they recognized 
Yesources which they could use. They be- 
gan at once to harvest timber and carry it 
home to Europe. 

Forests continued to play a vital part 
in American history as the young Nation 
grew. Wood and more wood was needed, 
wood for covered wagons, bridges, ships, 
poles, railroad crossties, and mine timbers. 
Houses, stores, schools, and churches had 
to be built. 

To pioneers moving westward from the 
Atlantic seaboard, the forest seemed more 
like an obstacle to progress and safety. 
Wherever their covered wagon took them ex- 
cept on the prairies—the land had to be 
cleared of trees to make way for farms, roads, 
and settlements. Although most of the trees 
thus cleared were burned, a lot of them were 
used for fuel or lumber. 

People sometimes look at this period of 
exploration and settlement and shake their 
heads over the timber and land clearing. 
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But in those days there was a tremendous 
surplus of timber. Trees were in the way for 
homesteading and farming. The easiest and 
fastest means of cleaning land of trees was 
to burn them. It was the accepted answer 
to the problem of to many trees. Conse- 
quently forest fires ranged unchecked. For- 
est protection was unheard of because almost 
no one could see that there would ever be 
@ need for conservation of trees. These same 
practices are still carried on in some in- 
stances today in the United States. 

By the 1870’s, however, when settlement 
had reached the Pacific Northwest and there 
were no more frontiers to explore, men began 
to think about taking steps to insure a fu- 
ture timber supply. The United States Gov- 
ernment appointed men to study the forest 
situation, and in 1905 the United States For- 
est Service was founded to improve and pro- 
tect Government-owned forest lands. Many 
of these first foresters employed to do this 
job were German foresters. - 

At the same time lumbermen were learn- 
ing about conservation from the cutover for- 
ests of New England, the Lake States, and 
the South. They saw young new forests 
springing up where the old trees had been 
harvested. Men learned that trees grow and 
actually replace themselves. Seeing the po- 
tential in these young forests, lumbermen 
stopped moving about and settled down to 
grow crop after crop on their own lands. 

In recent years, sound forestry practices 
on privately owned and Government wood- 
lands have become widespread. Today most 
industrial forest owners are growing trees 
as a crop under the guidance of professional 
foresters. 

The great variety of trees in America as- 
tonished the early settlers. Even today, all 
of Europe—not counting Russia, has only 85 
species of trees. The United States has more 
than 1,000. Although there are 1,000 kinds 
of trees in the forests of the United States, 
only about 100 have commercial value; that 
is, they are suitable for manufacturing into 
lumber, paper, and other products. 

Trees grow in all parts of our country 
except in grasslands, the desert regions of 
the Great Plains, and the arid basins of the 
West. Nevertheless, there are rather definite 
groupings of trees into six different regions, 
determined by the climate and the lay of 
the land. The groupings are northern, cen- 
tral hardwood, southern, western, and west 
coast and a small area of tropical forests. 

Fire, insects, and disease along with men 
are the forests’ worst enemies. In some sec- 
tions fire is enemy No. 1. In others, such as 
old growth forests, insects and disease do 
the greater damage. All make heavy raids 
upon our forest capital. ; 

Fire means a tragic loss of wildlife as 
well as timber. Birds and animals try to 
escape, but fire has been known to move 
faster than even a deer can run. Even the 


‘animals which escape may die later from 


starvation because their food supply has been 
destroyed. 

A farmer would soon be out of business if 
he did not grow crops over and over on his 
land. Forest land should be used the same 
way. Trees can be grown as a crop just as 
cotton or corn. 

A wise farmer would not let his cattle 
graze in his unripened corn or let fire burn 
his cottonfield. Nor would he let his cattle 
destructively graze his woods or permit fire 
to run through his forest. 

As a farmer cultivates his corn to keep 
out the weeds and thins his vegetables as 
they will grow faster and larger, so should he 
keep the decayed, deformed, and diseased 
trees out of his woodland and thin his young 
stands to give the trees more room and 
sunlight. 

Before a farmer’s grain crop ripens, he 
carefully explores the market so he can get 
the best price. He should do the same for 
the products his woods can yield. 
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There are still people who misunderstand 
the basic purpose of forests overlooking en- 
tirely the great contribution trees make to 
the American economy. .They would have 
the primeval forests remains as they are, 
when nature has different plans. Like peo- 
ple, trees age and die. Modern forest man- 
agement has demonstrated that the forest 
must be used or eventually it will be lost. 
This means that a thrifty forest is never 
idle and to keep healthy it must keep busy 
and productive. Conservation of the forest 
is wiser use of the forest. 

Most farm woods do not contain enough 
trees to fully utilize the soil. Due to this 
understocking, together with inadequate pro- 
tection and poor management, farm forests 
are producing only from one-fifth to one- 
third the amount of wood products which 
could be grown under good management. 
The quality of the material which is being 
produced at the present time is so low that 
many of the large wood-using industries in 
the State will not buy Missouri timber. As 
long as this situation exists and as long as 
woodland owners make no effort to determine 
the actual value of their timber before mak- 
ing sales, stumpage and log prices will re- 
main too low in many sections of the State 
to encourage intensive woodland manage- 
ment. 

Few people realize that overgrazing of 
woodlands by livestock causes damage very 
similar to that caused by burning. But rot 
in older trees, the complete lack of seedlings 
and young trees of good species, compacted 
soil, eroding soil, and slow tree growth are 
as prevalent in grazed woods as they are 
in burned woods. Furthermore, efficient 
livestock production requires better pas- 
ture than Missouri woodiands produce. The 
farmer who owns a small woodland will 
make more money from both his timber and 
his livestock if he fertilizes, limes, and 
otherwise improves his open pasture and 
fences livestock out of his woodlands. 

On many farms in the central and south- 
ern parts of the State the timber and pas- 
ture acreage is out of balance. Again, small 
tracts of woodland which are expected to 
provide both pasture and timber usually 
fail in both respects. 

The most valuable timber species should 
be encouraged. In some cases where no re- 
production is present, it may be desirable to 
introduce such species through planting. 

Insofar as is known at the present time, 
in small woodlands where frequent harvests 
are expected, management should be directed 
toward the development of uneven aged 
stands. In other words the ideal woodland 
should contain trees of all sizes ranging from 
very young trees to mature sawtimber. 
Therefore, the owner who attempts to keep 
his woodlands free of all undergrowth and 
in a park-like state is actually creating un- 
natural conditions and doing a poor job of 
timber management. In such a woodland 
when the trees which are now present reach 
maturity and are harvested, the area is either 
through producing timber, or there will be 
@ gap of several decades before another har- 
vest can be made. 

The Central States region in spite of be- 
ing highly industrialized, densely populated, 
and extensively farmed, is 20 percent for- 
ested. The forests are predominently hard- 
wood—chiefiy oak. Most of the forest land 
is located in the southern part of the re- 
gion—along the Ohio River, in the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky and in the Missouri 
Ozarks. Missouri bas 15 million acres of 
timberland. 

Generally, these forests are in poor condi- 
tion; understocked, and containing many 
cull or worthless trees. The potential for 
producing more and better timber is there. 
In fact, the average acre of forest land in 
the region is considered capable of producing 
three times as much usable wood per year as 
it is producing now. 

The better timber is scattered throughout 
the northern part of the region. This is 
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farming country and many of these small 
woodlands are owned by farmers who do not 
depend upon timber as a primary source of 
income. Such an ownership pattern com- 
plicates the instruction of farm woodland 
management since the land is spread among 
so many owners who have various interests. 

Near the center of the State is the head- 
quarters for the Columbia Forest Research 
Center, which is maintained in cooperation 
with the University of Missouri. There are 
more different kinds of research going on 
there than at any of the other centers. Re- 
search is being done in the fields of forest 
management, fire, economics, range, water- 
shed management, and forest insects and dis- 
eases. 

Burning forest land in an effort to elimi- 
nate brush and tree sprouts in order to im- 
prove forage has been a common practice in 
the Missouri Ozarks for years. 

On recent experiments at Sinking Experi- 
mental Forest in southern Missouri, they 
found that burning an area with a hot 
ground fire is a very inefficient way to con~ 
trol the undesirable woody growth. After 1 
year, the hardwood cover had been reduced 
by only 5 percent. 

On a similar area that had been treated 
with a herbicide, the cover was reduced 40 
percent the first year and should be reduced 
by another 50 to 40 t the second or 
third year. Production of planted little blue 
grass was 3 pounds per acre on the burned 
area and 250 pounds per acre where herbi- 
cides were used. 

Because the production of cattle is an im- 
portant industry in certain parts of the Mis- 
souri Ozarks, they have been carrying on 
experimental work along this line for some 
time. They have been trying to reconcile the 
interests of both forester and cattle producer 
so as to provide forythe best and fullest use 
of every acre of wild land. 

Some of the forested land in this area may 
be more suited for growing forage than trees. 
One of the important problems is to deter- 
mine which is more important economically, 
trees, or forage. Where the land is more 
suited for growing forage, one of the range- 
man’s big tasks is to keep the land free from 
brush and trees. For years it has been com- 
mon practice throughout the State to at- 
tempt-to control this undesirable vegetation 
by burning the range every spring. But fire 
is a dangerous tool and an inefficient one. 
So they have been trying in recent years to 
find ways to do this job cheaply and effec- 
tively with herbicides. 

Mr. Hilterbrand, our vocational agriculture 
instructor, and Mr. Fred Whitt, district for- 
ester, took us to Van Buren on a wood-indus- 
tries tour to Nichols Stave Co., Beamer - 
dle Co., and Levitt Fallet Co. At the stave- 
mill, Mr. Nichols showed us a bolt containing 
a nail that had ripped several teeth from the 
barrel saw. When we arrived at the handle 
factory, Wayne Keathley us and 
pointed out fire scars on some of the blocks 
which were culled as unfit for the manu- 
facture of handles. He also explained that 
95 percent of the timber, which is hickory 
and ash, is transported from Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi. Thirty- 
three years ago when this plant was estab- 
lished it had a plentiful supply of timber 
from this locality. Now it must transport its 
timber from another State. This emphasizes 
that we have witnessed a deterioration in the 
management of our timber that must be 
corrected if we are going to continue to pro- 
duce timber for our wood-using industries. 

What could we, as FFA members, and 
others do to correct the conditions that exist 
today in our timberland? 

First we must cooperate with the agencies 
that are promoting conservation today. 
These agencies include the Missouri Conser- 
vation Commission, the United States For- 
est Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and many allied agencies. 

This cooperation should extend from the 
farmer to the businessman and from the 
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In other words, all people should be face 
interested in the conservation of In ¥' 








boys can own f 


size because caring for them 
siderable work. Some of the 
should be done are inventories, 
girdling of undesirable trees, Keeping out 
fires, and fencing out the livestock, ~ 
We believe conservation is of im. 
portance today, not only to supp} 
sary food and fiber we need cv 
produce enough for the generation to 
On field trips we have seen 
gin pine trees relics of a bygone era, 
have seen examples of good forest 
ment such as practiced in Deer Run 
Park. We have seen many acres of 
burned forest which cannot yield any 
today. 
Our job today and our future of 
will depend upon our decision to correct the 
thinking of the past and work 
better forests and conservation of our land, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1958, I asked and received 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a a 
from Clyde T. Ellis, general manager 0 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, to the President. This letter 
gave a brief analysis of the President's 
recent directive to Secretary Benson to 
encourage REA cooperatives to spend 
their loans faster. 

Mr. Ellis concluded his letter with a 
request that these important a 
might be discussed with the President in 
person. Since then, one of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s assistants informed Mr. Ellis 
that such an appointment was unneces- 

Pointing out that rural electric sys 
tems can play an important role in fight- 
ing the recession, Mr. Ellis once again 
has urged the President to take time for 
a discussion on these REA matters with 
grassroots representatives of the ay 
gram. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


SERERSELES BILE LEER 


mped ESRSTSASSRSEFRS. SF 


tive Assistant to President Eisenhower. 
The letter is as follows: 
Aprir 10, 1958. 


Hon. Jacx Z. ANDERSON, 
Administrative Assistant to the Pres 
ident, The White House, Washing-~ 
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‘Alaska and understand ‘well the problems we 


= yiew of the constantly deteriorating 
farm situation and the drastic migration 
away from the farm, many rural electric sys- 
tems are in critical times. For example, the 

have built power lines to .335,000 

homes that now stand vacant. This 

tion cost about $100-million and the 

consumers have to pay this back, 

with the rest of the funds borrowed to 

build rural lines. I am sure all this must 

pe of concern to the President as part of the 
picture, if for no other reason. 

Our rural electric systems do want to help 
off a depression. And there is much 
could do if Mr. Eisenhower should 

choose to give them the sympathetic under- 
and consideration. of their needs 
he has so often expressed. 

These are the things our Association Di- 
rectors would like the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with the President. As farmers and of- 
ficials serving local rural electric cooperatives 
they know that the President's directive to 
Secretary Benson to urge REA borrowers to 
speed up expenditure of loan funds is simply 
pad advice from every standpoint. 

At the same time they are aware of the 
fact that the President, in his budget re- 


asked for less than half the amount 


of funds needed by the rural electric pro- 
during the next fiscal year. As you 
know, he asked for only $150 million. De- 
t of Agriculture officials have-ad- 
mitted during recent appropriations hear- 
ings that the need is about .$325 million. 
Our own NRECA survey, which has always 
been conservative, shows that this need is 
$359 million. 

Our directors would like the opportunity 
to talk with the President about this matter, 
also, because uncertainty over adequate loan 
funds is bound to lead to a slowdown in 
new construction. Furthermore, they 
would like to seek his assistance in expedit- 
ing new loans rather than old loans because 
this would help rural electrification as well 
as the fight against depression. And finally, 
‘they would like him to know how Mr. Ben- 
son’s stop orders on $74% million of loans 
already made to 55 cooperatives are slowing 
down the rural electrification program. 

None of us can understand why the Presi- 
dent on the one hand apparently is pushing 
the rural electric systems while holding them 
back on the other. Neither can we under- 
stand how you can claim for the administra- 
tion that it has been responsible for the 
REA and water resources development prog- 
ress over the last several years when the rec- 
ord clearly shows that it has been Congress 
which has set the pace and provided the 
leadership. We know, for instance, that 
there have been times when REA would not 
have had enough funds to make needed 
loans had Congress not increased the admin- 
istration’s budget requests. . 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, I 
respectfully request the opportunity for them 
and myself to present to the President these 
matters which are of utmosst importance to 
rural America. 

With personal regards. 


Sincerely, 0 
Ciyrvg T. Extis, 
General Manager. 
STA mn 
Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA c 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
___ Monday, April 14,1958 
_ Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, wise coun- 


_ Sel comes from many sources: Indeed, 
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to serve the proposed Navaho Indian irri- 


there are times when wisdom may be 
distilled’out of wit. As evidence of this, 
I include in the Recorp a short verse, 
written by Richard Armour, which ap- 
peared recently in the New Leader maga- 
zine: 


x SurRVIVAL 
(Able to take 100 times as much radiation 
as man, insects may be the only survivors 
of atomic war.—News item.) 


Insects, which men long have plagued 
With doses of insecticide, 

Now under stones, in holes and cracks, 
Await the turning of the tide. 


~—Richard Armour. 
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Navaho Dam and San Juan Chama Units 
of Upper Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect Opposed by Colorado River Board 
of California 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter under date of April 
10, 1958, from the Colorado River Board 
of California, an official agency of the 
State of California, setting forth that 
State’s official objections to the San Juan 
Chama and Navaho Dam ’.its of the 
upper Colorado River storage project. 
The letter sets forth the reasons for the 
opposition in each instance. So that my 
colleagues may be informed thereof, I 
have asked that the letter ' > reproduced 
as follows: 

CoLoraDo River Boarp oF CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles, April 10, 1958. 
The Honorable Craic HosMERr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN HosMER: The con- 
struction program currently proposed for the 
upper Colorado River storage project in- 
cludes the Navaho Dam storage unit, which 
in the opinion of the Colorado River Board 
has no reasonable justification since it would 
serve no useful purpose at this time. 

The Navaho Dam was authorized as a 
unit of the Colorado River storage project 
in 1956 under Public Law 485, 84th Con- 
gress, 2d session. The record indicates that 
$1% million was appropriated to start con- 
struction. However, no construction con- 
tracts were awarded, as far as is known; and 
the President in his budget submitted in 
January 1958 recommended that the $1% 
million previously appropriated for this 
storage unit be transferred to and used for 
the construction of the Flaming Gorge unit 
of the storage project. 
~ Subsequently, during the consideration of 
the deficiency appropriation bill by the 
House at the current session, an amend- 
ment by Congressman Dempsey, of New 
Mexico, was approved directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to use the $114 million 
previously appropriated for Navaho Dam to 
start its construction. during the current 
year. The bill, as passed by the Congress, 
retained this directive. In addition, the ac- 
celerated reclamation construction program 
submitted by the President to the Congress 
on March 12, 1958, recommends a further 
appropriation of $7 million for the Navho 
Dam -unit for the fiscal year 1959. 

The primary and almost sole purpose of 
the Navaho Dam and Reservoir would be 
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gation project. There is no power deveiop- 
ment in connection with this dam and the 
reservoir capacity is not needed for hold- 
over storage in the upper basin. In pre- 
liminary storage project bills introduced in 
1954, the Navaho Dam and Reservoir were 
included as an integral part of the Navaho 
Indian irrigation project. However, the 
Indian irrigation project was subsequently 
eliminated; but for reasons unexplained, the 
Navaho Dam was authorized in Public 
Law 485. 

Public Law 485 directed that further in- 
vestigations and planning reports be made 
for the Navaho Indian irrigation project, and 
also for the San Juan-Chama project in New 
Mexico, which proposes a transmountain 
diversion of Colorado River Basin water into 
the Rio Grande Basin. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation report on these 2 projects was com- 
pleted a few months ago and submitted by 
the Secretary of the Interior to affected 
States for review and comment under the 
provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

The Colorado River board, as the State 
agency responsible for protecting the inter- 
ests of California in Colorado River system 
water, has made a careful review of the re- 
port on these two projects. The board’s com- 
ments will in due course be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior through the 
State department of water resources and 
the Governor, in accordance with etsablished 
procedure on review of Federal reports. 

It is concluded from the board’s studies 
that neither the Navaho irrigation project 
nor the San Juan-Chama project as proposed 
in the bureau's report is economically feasi- 
ble. The Navaho irrigation project, includ- 
ing the necessary storage which would be 
provided by the Navaho Dam and Reservoir, 
would cost $1,550 per acre, according to esti- 
mates in the report. The capital subsidy, 
including interest up to start of full opera- 
tion, would amount to $2,500 per acre, or 
about $240,000 per farm family. The San 
Juan-Chama project, as proposed in the re- 
port, is infeasible because of the high cost of 
the irrigaton development ranging from $200 
to $1,200 an acre to provide a very small 
supplemental water supply. In addition, 
these projects would adversely affect the 
water supply for the lower Colorado River 
Basin either as to quantity or quality, or 
both, unless proper safeguards can be 
secured. 

It is the position of the Colorado River 
Board that neither the Navaho Indian irri- 
gation project nor the San Juan-Chama proj- 
ect, as proposed in the bureau's report, 
should be authorized by the Congress at this 
time for construction as Federal undertak- 
ings. 

Since the primary and almost sole purpose 
of the Navaho Dam storage unit would be to 
serve the Navaho Indian irrigation project, 
and since the irrigation project proposed in 
the report is infeasible, construction of the 
Navaho Dam should be deferred until such 
time as it may be proved to be necessary as 
a unit of a feasible project for some useful 
purpose, To construct this reservoir at this 
time, when it would serve no useful purpose, 
would only result in an unnecessary waste 
by evaporation and other reservoir losses of 
the limited Colorado River system water sup- 
ply, and in an unwarranted expenditure of 
$42, million of Federal funds. Furthermore, 
since the only useful purpose of the dam 
would beto store water for the Navaho Indian 
irrigation project, the building of the dam at 
this time would no doubt be used as an argu- 
ment to persuade the Congress that the cost- 
ly and infeasible Navaho Indian irrigation 
project should be built in order to use the 
storage created by the dam. 

Parenthetically, it is believed there is no 
need for expenditure of Federal funds in 
this area as a deterrent to recession, since 
the general community is thriving with the 
rapidly expanding development of minerals, 
oil, and natural gas, 
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In view of the information presented 
herein, it is respectfully requested that you 
use your influence and take such action as 
you may deem proper and effective to stop 
any additional appropriations for the con- 
struction of Navaho Dam at this time. 
Your cooperation in reaching this objective 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND MATTHEW, 
Chief Engineer. 





DAR \Resolution on the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at their national meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C. Said resolu- 
tion was passed on Thursday, April 17, 
1958. House concurrent resolution 205 
is also included, 

The resolutions follows: 


PANAMA CANAL—DAR RESOLUTION PASSED 
APRIL 17, 1958, aT NATIONAL MEETING IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Whereas widespread propaganda of Com- 
munist origin has, and still is, aimed at 
wresting ownership and control of the Pana- 
ma Canal from the United States and its 
internationalization; and 

Whereas radical elements in the Republic 
of Panama are carrying on active and highly 
provocative propaganda on behalf of fan- 
tastic demands for (a) further, and im- 
possible, annuity and other benefits, and, (b) 
the impairment and practical destruction 
of the absolute and exclusive sovereignty, 
in perpetuity, of the United States over the 
constitutionally acquired territory of the 
Canal Zone, and over the Panama Canal, con- 
structed at the cost of the American taxpayer 
and maintained and operated by the United 
States on terms of equality for all nations as 
required by treaty; and 

Whereas these sinister and demagogic 
agitations have, as their purpose, the liqui- 
dation or fatal weakening of such sovereign- 
ty, altogether indispensable for the main- 
tepance, operation and protection of the 
canal, and this without the slightest 
suggestion of reimbursement to the United 
States for its vast investment in the canal 
enterprise: Be it 

Resolved, That the 67th Congress, National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion respectfully, but most earnestly, urge 
upon the Congress of the United States, the 
prompt passage of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 205,.now pending, which has for its 
purpose the reaffirmation of the.complete 
and exclusive sovereignty in perpetuity of 
the United States over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal in accord with basic treaty 
agreements. 


Whereas there is now being strongly urged 
in certain quarters of the world the sur- 
render, by the United States, without re- 
imbursement, of the Panama Canal, to the 
United Nations or to some other inter- 
national organization for the ownership and 
operation of the canal; and 

Whereas the United States, at the expense 
of its taxpayers and under, and fully relying 
on, treaty agreements, constructed the canal, 
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and since its completion, at large expendi- 
ture, has maintained and operated it and 
provided for its protection and defense; and 

Whereas the United States, following the 
construction of the canal, has since main- 
tained, operated, and protected it in strict 
conformity with treaty requirements and 
agreements, and has thus made it free, with- 
out restriction or qualification, for the ship- 
ping of the entire world; and, in consequence 
of which, with respect to the canal and the 
Canal Zone, every just and equitable con- 
sideration favors the continuance of the 
United States in the exercise of all the rights 
and authority by treaty provided, and in 
the discharge of the duties by treaty im- 
posed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) it is the 
sense and judgment of the Congress that 
the United States should not, in any wise, 
surrender to any other government or au- 
thority its jurisdiction over, and control of, 
the Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, 
management, maintenance, operation, and 
protection of the Panama Canal, in ac- 
cordance with existing treaty provisions; 
and that (2) it is to the best interests—not 
only of the United States, but, as well, of 
all nations and peoples—that all the powers, 
duties, authority, and obligations of the 
United States in the premises be continued 
in accordance with existing treaty provisions. 





Statement in Support of National De- 
fense Education Bill, H. R. 10381 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
present status of public education in the 
United States is of great concern and 
alarm to me as I am sure it.is to al 
the Members. As you are aware, the 
Subcommittee on Special Education of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor has held lengthy and exhaustive 
hearings on various Federal aids to bol- 
ster our educational system. 

It was my privilege to speak out in 
the cause of public education before the 
subcommittee. Under leave heretofore 
granted, I include my statement in sup- 
port of H. R. 10381, the national defense 
education bill: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
or ALABAMA, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
On SpPeEctaL Epucarion, House COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, IN SUPPORT OF 
H. R. 10381 
Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman and mem- 

bers of the committee, I am very grateful to 

you for your courtesy in permitting me to 
make a statement at this vital hearing. In 
my opinion, the appalling state of education 
in the United States today is a matter of 
paramount importance. At a time when an 
enlightened educational system should pro- 
vide the vision to lead our Nation onward, 
it becomes the Nation’s duty to revitalize our 

of public education and lift it from 
its present low level. 

The public neglect and ultimate decline 


longer to find good teachers. Rather than - 





lenge to our educators. The role of educa. 
tion is more diversified, more complex, mo, 
exacting than ever. As a result, the sa 
can educational system has almost Gargan. 
tuan responsibilities to the youth Of our 
Nation and time. If America is to : 
its position of world leadership, our gradu. 
ates of tomorrow must be a most imaging. 
tive citizenry, ably prepared to assume its 
responsibilities. — et 

In addition to being a distinct. privilegs 
of far-reaching significance to each individ. 
ual,.education is a long-term in 
our future security and independence, 
this extent, education is a matter of amhine 
concern although primary responsibility for 
our educational system must rest with the 
individual States and school districts, Ih 
preparing for the age of space, adequate 
education is of the utmost consequence, As 
Benjamin Franklin so aptly stated, “The 
good education of youth has been 
by wise men of all ages, as the surest 
dation of the happiness both of private 
families and of commonwealths.” 

The Federal Government most cert 
has a responsibility, therefore,’ to make sure 
that American schoolchildren receive g suit. 
able education to assure our Nation’s intel. 
lectual preeminence. This is the purpose of 
H. R. 10381, which is sponsored by my 
friend and colleague from Alabama, Mr. 
Eu.iott, who is also chairman of this hard. 
working subcommittee. Particularly am 1 
impressed with the provisions of title I 
of his bill, entitled “National Defense Siq- 
dent Loan Program.” This p would 
allow loans of as much as $1,000 a year to 


. prospective teachers in order for them i 


attend college. These loans would bé can- 
celed, however, at the rate of 20 percent per 
year for each year’s service as a full-time 
teacher in an accredited school. 

Unfortunately, we are not training nearly 
enough teachers to meet the needs of our 
school population, but numbers alone fail 
to give the complete story. In addition to 
teachers in quantity, we need teachers who 
are well trained and amply qualified. Ow 
society demands, rather than supermarket- 
type schooling, what might be called “qual- 
ity education” or education in depth. No 
student should ever be skipped over in our 
educational processes, but every outstanding 
student should certainly be educated to the 
fullest capacity. If we are to receive mazi- 
much benefit from our system of education, 
there is no place for mediocrity in teaching. 

For generations, teaching has been one of 
the noblest and most honorable professions, 
In terms of service to humanity, it is be 
yond doubt one of the most rewarding. 
Yet a critical shortage of teachers now con- 
fronts our country. In ost every section 
of the Nation the . 


supp. of , 
teachers falls far short of the ' 
demand. More importantly, there is 


indication that this shortage will grow 
much, much worse. This, in itself, is prob- 
ably the most pressing problem facing edu. 
cation in this Nation today. 

Good teachers have become scarce for & 
number of varied reasons. To some ex 
the present teacher deficit refiects the low 
birth rate of the 1930’s. True, the impact of 
World War II and the Korean conflict have 
had an adverse effect on our educational 
systems. Perhaps the heaviest teacher 10s, 


however, is due to the growing demand for — 


try, and Government. 


Why teachers choose to leave 
room for shops and offices is \ 
the present decline of our educational 
In a sense, the system has 
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classrooms have plunged us into an 
tional depression, What is worse, at 
jeast 20 to 35 percent of our potential teach- 
ers who have received a well-rounded and 
education are lost to other occupa- 
pefore ever reaching the classroom. 
Interest in teaching is sadly waning. If we 
are to reverse this trend and revive the de- 
sire to teach, the economic and social posi- 
tion of our teachers in the community needs 
immediate bolstering. 

The immediacy of this. problem is borne 
out by the rapidly increasing school popula- 
tion. In the fall of 1957, the United States 
pureau of the Census estimated that some 
929 million pupils were enrolled in full- 
time elementary and secondary public 
schools. This comprises almost one-fifth of 
our entire national population. By 1960, 

figure the school population will 
total 37 million and by 1965 it is estimated 
that there will be 41 million pupils—repre- 
senting an increase of almost 25 percent 
within 7 years. 

" Gpeedy adjustments in our educational 

must be made to handle these 
bumper classes in our elementary and high 
schools. These are the formative years and 
an efficient education is all important. The 
current shortage of elementary and second-~ 
ary teachers has been placed at 120,000. 
This mere figure is misleading, however, 
since teachers skilled in the instruction of 
science, engineering, mathematics, modern 
foreign languages, and other disciplines— 
the courses so necessary in our preparation 
for tomorrow—are extremely limited in 
number. It is quite imperative, therefore, 
that the Nation’s overall teaching staff be 
augmented to accommodate increased stu- 
dent loads, to replace substandard instruc- 
tors, and also to provide training especially 
in science and technology which is not now 
generally available. 

In studying the need for teachers in our 
public school systems, emphasis must be 
placed on the quality of the educational 
program. There must be assurances that 
each schoo] child will have adequate oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education to the limit 
of his capabilities. Obviously our educa- 
tional system cannot operate with maximum 
ficiency by attempting to utilize unpre- 
pared teachers. More than 91,000 full-time 
teachers, or 714 percent of all United States 
elementary and secondary teachers, hold 
substandard certificates. 

After the less competent are weeded out, 
our educational system ean be further im- 
Proved by the addition of new teachers to 
offer special instruction and services. Spe- 
clalized teachers might give remedial help 
to the handicapped, encourage talented stu- 
dents in neglected fields, and generally fire 
pupils’ imaginations. This Nation is oné 
of specialists, and there is certainly need 
for pevrtationd training in our public 


Th addition, our schools must have more 
teachers to replace those leaving the teach- 
ing field, to relieve overcrowding conditions 
and to serve added enrollments. In each of 
these categories, the teacher demand is ever 
growing 


The national defense student loan pro- 
gram, such as proposed in the bill now under 
consideration, would do much to. 
this unfortunate teacher supply situation. 
By affording worthy and deserving students 
the monetary means to attend college, it 
would help them to help themselves. A loan 

of this type is, in my considered 
Spinion, highly justified at this time. 
As I have mentioned, public education is 


— the quality of public education. In 
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cational purposes are vitally needed to stim~- 
ulate interest and awaken the desire to learn. 

A Federal loan program as proposed in the 
Elliott bill would, in effect, serve as a type 
of local recruitment program for teachers. 
Communities and school districts might well 
plan ahead for their teaching needs by en- 
couraging potential teachers to attend col- 
lege on Federal loans. In providing that 
the total loan might be canceled if the reci- 
pient returned to teach in the public school 
system, for 4 or 5 years, this legislation pro- 
vides assurances that a large number of 
college graduates trained in the teaching 
profession would, in fact, return to teach 
school in their hometowns and sections. 

There would be many other benefits to a 
Federal loan program to prospective teach- 
ers. It would make possible a college edu- 
cation for the student who was academically 
qualified but financially unable to go on 
his own. Once in college on a Federal loan, 
a student would be encouraged to earn high 
marks in order to keep his loan. After 
graduating and entering the teaching pro- 
fession, the loan recipient could well look 
on the subsequent cancellation of his loan 
as a portion of his “salary” from teaching. 
Indeed, if he were to enter any other profes- 
sion, he would have to pay back $1,000 or so 
per year, taking away from his net salary. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the national 
defense student loan program has numerous 
long-term educational advantages. It pro- 
vides the necessary machinery to produce 
the additional qualified teachers we so des- 
perately need. It would set in motion a 
process which could result in a steady up- 
grading of our educational level. 

Unless something is done, and that speed- 
ily, in the interests of public education, all 
of us will suffer. Certainly a student loan 
program allowing Federal grants is meritor- 
ious in its scope and fully warranted by the 
present status of public education. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge its adop- 
tion. 

Thank you. 





Plight of the Small Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


KON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER: Mr. Speaker, 
under date of April 14, Mr. J. B. Mc- 
Millan, president of the Texas Broiler 
Association, directed a letter to me, and 
I am glad to noté that Mr. McMillan 
realizes the dead seriousness of the 
present situation. ‘The administration 
of the agricultural policy, under the 
leadership of Secretary Benson and with 


‘the wholehearted support of President 


Eisenhower, is forcing the American 
farmer off his land at a rate never be- 
fore equalled in the history of our 
country. 

Our giant corporations already own or 
control most of the national resources of 
our country. Corporations control the 
oil, natural gas, coal, iron, aluminum, 
forestry products, and the fisheries. 
Multi-million-dollar corporations buy 
and pack the meat and process the 
cereals. Other giant corporations man- 


' ufacture the trucks, automobiles, farm- 


ing. implements and appliances. The 
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private merchant as we once knew him is 
almost extinct, and the giant food chains 
have taken over the retail field. 

The soil of the United States, where 
the food and fiber which feeds and 
elothes this Nation is produced, is the 
only great natural resource still owned 
in a considerable part by individuals. 
But the heat is on to displace these in- 
dividual families with corporation-pro- 
duction, with farmers doing the work in 
a state of peonage which would rival 
anything that may have been found in 
the old world. 

More strength to the good right arm 
of men like Mr. McMillan. Let us tell 
the story from one end of this land to 
the other so that the farmer may know 
the facts. The time is short—the con- 
ditions critical—it is later than you 
think. 

The letter follows: 


TEXAS BROILER ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Garrison, Tez., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. Grorce H. CHRISTOPHER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CHRISTOPHER: Through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Stetzel of Paris, Ark., I 
have read copies of some of your letters and 
wish to commend you for your fine attitude 
and broad grasp of the situation. 

I thoroughly agree with you that only the 
Federal Government can do anything for 
farnmr folks and that Benson has kicked out 
all farmers from the USDA and installed 
yes men from the food, feed, and milling 
industries. Such unjust handling only adds 
insult to injury, since no other group in 
America are denied the right to have their 
own men represent them in Government de- 
partments. As a matter of fact, I have long 
felt that the so-called farm problem is 
largely manufactured by the predatory in- 
terests of big business for their own ex- 
ploitation of farm folks and deeply believe 
that, there is nothing whatever wrong with 
American farms which farmers themselves 
can not remedy, provided the antifarmers 
are driven out 6f USDA and position of 
dominance in agriculture. Only Oongress 
can do that. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER, as I see it, we farmers 
today face the greatest crisis in the entire 
history of American agriculture, since 5 mil- 
lion farm folks have been driven from their 
farm homes and the land they love while the 
remaining farm population are doomed to 
the most galling economic slavery of 
modern times with the ruined millions forced 
to live on the land that was once their 
birthright and to work for absentee land- 
lords they never see. * * * Thousands today 
suffer that terrible bondage at wage rates 
ranging from 12% cents to 25 cents an hour. 
Just think of such appalling conditions in 
our enlightened day and in a country where 
the policy of Government has set $1 per 
hour as the minimum wage. But alas, the 
farmers have been excluded from the bene- 
fits of law while exposed to all the severity 
of the law just as the Plebians were in 
ancient Rome. Where is the justice? 
Where is the reason for such shameful ex- 
ploitation, robbery made all the more galling 
because it is done under Government sanc- 
tion? Why are the farm folks left naked 
and alone at the mercy of vast combinations 
of greed-crazed monopoly? Why is USDA 
allowed to pursue its cruel and inhuman 
antifarm policies solely in the interests of 
malefactors of big business and to the 
grievous injury of both farm and country? 

And in our poultry industry, the great 
enemy is evil, unbridled monopoly, hiding 
behind the fancy facade known to .illfame 
as vertical integration, the most vicious and 
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destructive monopoly in American history 
and far more vicious than anything Teddy 
Roosevelt had to fight in the dawning years 
of the century. But this unmitigated, in- 
defensible evil is backed, endorsed, and en- 
couraged by the moguls of big business, cur- 
rently running USDA and enforcing cruelly 
unfair and unjust policies deliberately de- 
signed to enthrone corporation farming and 
to destroy the last vestiges of the traditional 
family farm which has, since colonial times, 
been the backbone and mainstay of the Na- 
tion. 

And this hell on earth, vertical integration, 
having enabled vast. combines of wealth to 
dispossess thousands upon thousands of farm 
folks and to absorb an estimated 90 percent 
of the broiler industry in its deadly grasp, is 
now moving into other fields of agriculture, 
notably swine production, where it has al- 
ready moved in the first stages of vertical 
integration, so-called contract growing which 
always comes just ahead of the paralyzing 
mass production against which nothing-un- 
der heaven except the might of Congress can 

" now stand. This vile and utterly evil mo- 
nopoly made a moekery of free enterprise and 
completely unhinged the law of supply and 
demand, thus making economic slaves of 
thousands upon thousands of once independ- 
ent small farmers. 

There, on the very verge of farm ca- 
tastrophe, we poultry farmers look to Con- 
gress as the only power now capable of ar- 
resting the arrogant billion-dollar monopoly, 
vertical integration, and hope that. you will 
arise and restrain the evil so that thousands 
may survive on the farm. 

Assuring you that we are grateful for your 
fine sentiments and trusting that you will 
join with others and do something about the 
most deadly economic evil of the 20th cen- 
tury, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J.B. McMrm1an, 
President, Texas Broiler Association; 
Also a Director and Member of the 
Executive Committee of United 
States Poultry & Egg Producers 
Association, Inc, 





Experiments by Teen-Age Rocketeers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following: 

MANY Have EARMARKS OF KEEN SCIENTISTS 

(By George N. Allen) 

Who are the amateur rocketeers who have 
caused many public and private agencies 
to commend teen-age experiments with live 
rockets? 

Are they children playing dangerous games 
with “candlestick” rockets? Or are they 
serious young scientists? 

A club of six Bronx boys is typical of 
the advanced groups. Aged 15 to 19, they 
are building a 17-foot rocket designed to 
reach 100 miles altitude and a speed of 2,000 
miles an hour. It will carry a full payload 
of instruments to measure temperatures, cos- 
mic rays, meteorites, performance 
and will be powered by professional fuel. 

The boys have nearly all won prizes in 
their separate fields of physics, chemistry, 
radio, and medicine. One has already fired 
about 250 smaller rockets. Their knowledge, 


~ 
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displayed in a 2-hour discussion of their 
project, is awe-inspiring. They rattle off 
complicated formulas and equations with 
the same certainty that other boys recite 
baseball statistics. 

Their rocket cannot be fired anywhere 
except a fully-equipped professional launch- 
ing site. Capt. Bertrand Brinley, news chief 
of the First Army, said he would attempt 
to get Army permission for them to use of- 
ficial facilities. 


ASK TO STAY ANONYMOUS 


The boys asked to remain anonymous to 
avoid undue publicity before they complete 
their project. 

This group became known when they 
wrote to Captain Brinley, in response to an 
appeal he made through the press for ama- 
teur rocketeers to write him of their proj- 
ects. Boys deluged him with letters plead- 
ing for aid, advice, supervision, facilities. 
The Army man says the letters indicate a 
widespread, serious interest in space teth- 
nology. He estimates that about 3,000 boys 
in the metropolitan area currently are exper- 
imenting with rockets and that about 5,000 
will be doing so by summer. 

Many letters show a surprising knowledge 
of the scientific complexities involved in 
fuels, instruments, and design. This one 
from a 16-year-old is typical of the serious 
experimenters: . 

“I am aware of most of the dangers of 
rocket testing and firing and my mother and 
father are helping to the best of their ability 
toward my safety. In the rockets that I am 
going to send up there will be instruments 
to radio back the effects of aerodynamic 
heating. I am experimenting with various 
metals and alloys.” 

To check on whether their ideas were 
matched by their abilities, a reporter inter- 
viewed a number of the stripling space men. 


ENGINE BUILT 


One, George Berger, 16, of Far Rockaway, 
has on his drawing board blueprints for a 
12-foot rocket designed to reach an altitude 
of 5 to 10 miles and a speed of 1,000 miles an 
hour. He already has built the engine, a 
high-pressure fuel tank, a fuel-control sys- 
tem, and a launching panel. 

“The panel is designed,’’ George explained, 
“to insure safety during the countdown. If 
anything goes wrong I can pull a plug and 
everything does dead. I am planning to use 
liquid oxygen and alcohol for fuel. The 
rocket will have a guidance system, an emer- 
gency system to blow it up if it gets out of 
control, a radi6 transmitter, and a device 
to report on engine performance in flight.” 

George is a high-school sophomore and 
hopes to go on to a technical college to 
study missiles. He has been studying rockets 
for 3 years. Total cost of his rocket will be 
about $100. 

A less-advanced group in Brooklyn has 
reached the stage where they are firing 2- 
and 3-foot rockets Without instruments. 
Robert Hall, 15, is a leader of the group. His 
mother explained that the parents of the 
boys have formed an informal group to 
supervise their activities. 


USE DESOLATE AREA 


“We take the boys out to a desolate area 
of Long Island,” she said, “where they can 
fire their rockets without hurting anyone. 
We gave them notes so they can buy the 
chemicals they need for fuel.” 

Asked if she was aware of the potential 
danger involved in handling rocket fuel, Mrs. 
Hall replied: é 

“We recognize the danger. But we believe 
many other things boys do are more danger- 
ous. We supervise all their fuel. handling 
and don’t allow them to mix chemicals where 
anyone might get hurt. And isn’t it true 
that a bit of danger always makes a thing 
more attractive to a healthy boy?” 
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Higher Prices Attracting Foreign Beef 
Competition ge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, My, 
Speaker, Eric Johnston's committee jg 
out over the country trying to drum. up 
support for his completely bogus for. 
eign-trade program. The : 
farmer is a particular target for false 
slogans, innuendoes, and fear »p 


chology. They do not dare tell the 


American people that foreign exports are 
falling off except where we are 

the other country to buy our goods. 
They do not dare tell the 

people about the hundreds of thousands 
of jebs that could be added to those 
presently engaged in foreign commence 
through a truly mutually advantageous 
reciprocal trade program. 

A desperate attempt is being made by 
Eric Johnston, Charlie Taft, and com- 
pany to mislead, bamboozle, and horn- 
swoggle the American tobacco farmer. 
This present attempt smacks of sheer 
chicanery and fraud in that in. a few 
years they will do the same thing tothe 
tobacco farmer and the tobacco indus- 
try that they have already done to the 
cotton farmer and the textile industry, 

While trying to fool and temporarily 
brainwash the tobaeco farmer, the ICA, 
under the table and behind the tobacco 
farmer’s back m the secret recesses of 
distant lands, are teaching the people 
the art of American agriculture with the 
American taxpayer’s dollars. I might 
remind the American tobacco farmers 
that this same Mr. Taft is listed as an 
official in the Internatiohal Cooperation 
Administration. Their policy is to play 
one industry against the other, to play 
one segment of agriculture against the 
other until their nefarious scheme of 
growing our crops takes roots all over 
the world in foreign lands. : 

We are exporting less tobacco under 
Johnston and Taft’s policy of “trade for 
the benefit of foreign countries” than we 
did in the year 1920. 

I might remind our tobacco farmers 
that the millions of employees of the 
coal, oil, lead, zinc, plywood, and textile 
industries could purchase millions of 
pounds of tobacco and smoke the ciga- 
rettes if they could be placed on full 
time with time‘and half for overtime 
which they formerly enjoyed 
Johnston, Taft, and company started all 


their one-world treatment. y 
Every segment of American agricul- 
ture, as it reached a climax of p 


has in turn been beaten back by falla- 
cious administration of foreign trade 
Now, Mr. Speaker, since the li 
industry is enjoying the best prices 


years, their turn is next. Here it is fot 


the American beef ‘producers to s€¢. 


_ ‘The following editorial was taken from 
the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal; 
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4 Prices ATTRACTING FoREIGN BEEF 
_— COMPETITION 


As many cattlemen had feared would be 
case, cattle returns are attracting stock 
from outside the continental United States 
to compete for a share of the market. And 
te what domestic cattlemen think about 
such competition, there is not really much 
of a barrier against it. 

Thus a current item in the West Coast 

heralds the fact that beef from New 

d cattle is to be available in butcher 

out there by summer, 

from Australia are definitely slated to be 
here in the near future. 

word received here is that a cattle import- 
ing firm has been organized for the purpose 
of bringing over both New Zealand and 
australian cattle. A shipment of New Zea- 
jand cattle suitable for further finishing 
was due to arrive on the California coast 
around April 1. Most of these will go into 
feedlots, although a few may be fat enough 
for immediate slaughter. Included are 
around 1,700 head of steers 2 years old and 
older, and the report is they were bought in 
New Zealand for 9 cents a pound. Freight 
and other charges will probably add at least 
that much to their laid-down price here in 
the United States. 

Another report tells of another firm hav- 
ing contracted for 6,000 New Zealand steers 
averaging over 1,000 pounds at around $10 
a hundred. Freight would add around $11 
a hundredweight to that price, making them 
cost around $21 a hundredweight laid down. 
The importers hope to realize $2 to $3 a hun- 
dred on them. It is reported that the boat 
trip from New Zealand takes 22 days and that 
shipping charges run about $7 per 100 
pounds on cattle. ri 

The tariff barrier does not offer domestic 
cattlemen much protection against such 
competition. The rate on cattle over 700 

is 1144 cents a pound on the first 
400,000 brought in. After 400,000, rate rises 
to 2% cents. There is no rate break on 
lighter cattle weighing 200 to 700 pounds, 
and all come in at 2% cents. On calves 
under 200 pounds the duty rate is 114 cents 
on the first 200,000 head and beyond that,. 
2% cents. Y 

It is possible for any domestic group to 
increase its protection against foreign im- 
ports under an escape clause in the tariff 


laws. This may be done by appealing to the 


United States Tariff Commission in Wash- 
ington. If the relief is granted, the Presi- 
dent has the power to change duties and 
quotas immediately to provide for such. 

Despite the favorable level of prices pre- 
vailing on cattle in this country, there is 
certainly no shortage, and definitely no ex- 
cuse for bringing in a flood of cheaply-pro- 
duced foreign beeves to help drag down 
market prices. Producers of beef in the 
United States are capable of turning out all 
the Nation can use, and even at this moment 
are increasing their herds for larger output 
in the years ahead. Thus it would appear 
that they deserve adequate protection from 
foreign competition through a realistic 
tariff rate. 





All in Favor Say “Aye”—We Like Miller, 
Too 
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bait Miller is one of the “most” and/or 
“greatest.” Fishbait does things for you 
as if it were his entire pleasure. His 
care, attention, understanding, and help 
in any and all problems, large and small, 
is way above and beyond the call of duty, 
and done always with the best humor. 
No wonder he is so popular. All in fa- 
vor say “aye.” Aye. 





Speech by Gordon H. Scherer, 67th Con- 
tinental Congress, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Constitution 
Hall, April 14, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Gorpon H. ScHERER, 67th Continental 
Congress, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Constitution Hall, April 14, 
1958: 

Practically everything that the Daughters 
of the American Revolution said and did at 
its Continental Congress a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, I am certain was applauded py the 
great majority of our countrymen. What 
you do and say here this week, however, 
will bring wide and varied reactions. They 
will range from approbation by the great 
veteran organizations of this country and 
your sister patriotic societies to ridicule, 
contempt, and hatred by the Communist 
conspirators within our American . com- 
munity. The ill will of the latter, our 
sworn enemies and would-be destroyers, we 
expect. They are the challenge we’ must 
face in our time. They are the Concord, 
the Bunker Hill, and the Valley Forge of to- 
day, tomorrow, and God only knows when 
after that. 

Then there is that fast-growing, cynical 
segment of the populace which scorns and 
scoffs at any mention of patriotism. To 
them patriotism represents immaturity, nar- 
rowness, and old-fashioned sentilmentalism. 
To them reverence for the flag is a childish 
emotional display for those who relish silly 
rituals and ceremonies. To them Ameri- 
canism is not even secondary to one world- 
ish. To them the American heritage and 
basic constitutional rights should be 
chipped away and even surrendered when 
political expediency—treaty by executive 
agreement—demands. 

Then last there is that group of self-styled 
loyal citizens to whom the word “American- 
ism” is distasteful although they do not 
admit it. They are the extreme left-wing, 
who for one reason or another have lost faith 
in the American system. They believe in a 
qualified loyalty to this Government which 
leaves room for socialism and communism. 
They are the people who through the years, 
wittingly and unwittingly, have given their 
names, money, and prestige to innumerable 
Communist-front organizations and causes. 
Among them are those who are the foolish 
and naive puppets of the Communist agents 
within. They are the people to whom Georgi 
Dimitrov, one of the top world Communists, 
refers when he says: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be 
greater aversion to Communist parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
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of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground: Let our friends do the work.” 

Dimitrov continues: 

“We must always remember that one sym- 
pathizer is generally worth more than a 
dozen militant Communists. A univeristy 
professor, who without being a party mem- 
ber lends himself-to the interests of the So- 
viet Union, is worth more than a hundred 
men with party cards. A writer of reputa- 
tion, or a retired general, is worth more than 
500 poor devils who don’t know any better 
than to get themselves beaten up by the 
police.” 

Dimitrov concludes: 

“Every man has his value, his merit. The 
writer who, without being a party member, 
defends the Soviet Union, the union leader 
who is outside our ranks but defends Soviet 
international policy, is worth more than a 
thousand party members.” 

So spoke this member of the Communist 
hitrarchy just a few years ago. 

These are the people who will vehemently 
oppose and attempt to discredit and dis- 
tort what the 67th Continental Congress 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion will do and say in the Nation’s Capital 
this week. 

It is the same group which has been at- 
tempting over the years to strangle or de- 
stroy the FBI, the investigating committees 
of Congress, and those who have stood in the 
forefront of this fight, stalwarts like Pat Mc- 
Carran, Joe McCarthy, Martin Dies, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Bill Jenner, Francis Walter, and 
Dick Arens. I know these men; thank God, 
they are on the same side as the DAR and 
the Legion in this battle. 

The tragedy of this hour is that, in spite 
of all that has been revealed, so few Amer- 
icans—in fact, only a handful—understand 
the Communist mind and the strategy used 
by the Soviets to reach their goal of world 
domination. 

Such lack of knowledge is understandable 
when even the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a series of disheartening decisions, 
has demonstrated that it too has failed to 
grasp the modus operandi of at least one 
phase of the total offensive new being waged 
against the free world by the Kremlin. 

As long as the Supreme Court has violated 
all precedent by going beyond the record 
and consulting the dubious writings of for- 
eign Socialists as authority for its decisions, 
may I suggest that the High Court take a 
look at a book written by E. H. Cookridge, 
an authority on the Communist conspira- 
torial apparatus. 

The Court might learn that the Commu- 
nist Party is not a political party as we know 
political parties in the United States—that 
we are not dealing with an economic or 
political philosophy, as the Court’s recent 
decisions suggest. It might at long last find 
out, as Cookridge says, that “we are dealing 
with the sordid story of theft of atomic and 
NATO secrets, of arson, sabotage, poisoning, 
assassination, infiltration, and subversion, 
plotted in Moscow and carried out all over 
the world.” 

It was the investigating committees of the 
Congress which finally brought to light the 
penetration of this fifth column in the 
United States. They recommended law after 
law to deal with this threat from within. 

With one fell swoop last year, the Supreme 
Court seriously weakened, if not destroyed, 
most of the weapons that have been avail- 
able to deal effectively with this conspiracy. 

Our committee was commencing hearings 
in San Francisco on the day the Supreme 
Court handed down the Watkins decision, 
dealing with congressional investigations of 
Communists, and the Yates case freeing the 
convicted California Communists. On that 
day—Red Monday—a former chairman of 
the Communist Party in California rejoic- 
ingly exclaimed: 
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“It was the greatest victory the Commu- 
nist Party has ever received.” She contin- 
ued: “It will mark a rejuvenation of the 
party in America. We have lost some of our 
members in the last few years, but now we 
are on our way.” 

The committee saw and felt that rejuve- 
nation at the San Francisco hearings. Dur- 
ing the last few years, the Communist hang- 
ers-on at such hearings had diminished. 
Enthusiasm had been dampened. The wit- 
nesses exhibited less confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Communist cause. 

All this was changed in San Francisco. 
The Communists filled the large hearing 
room and overflowed into the corridors. 
Their snide and vituperative remarks to 
Committee members as they passed through 
the halls were again in evidence. The wit- 
nesses and the lawyers were jubilant as well 
as arrogant. The delaying tactics, the 
evasiveness, and the long Communist propa- 
ganda speeches returned. 

Yes; it was a great day for the Kremlin 
but an ominous one for the people of the 
United States. So few, including the Su- 
preme Court, understand that there is more 
to save than the geography of the United 
States. 

Since these frightful decisions of the Court 
last year, what has been the Communist 
strategy in the United States? 

On September 20 last in Carnegie Music 
H:ll, the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, heartened by the “Red Monday” de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, started a na- 
tionwide campaign to abolish the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the investigat- 
ing committees. Meetings in cities all over 
the United States were set up. Congressmen 
were to be contacted in their home districts 
and urged to vote against the forthcoming 
appropriation for the operation of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Our Committee placed in the hands of 
every Member of Congress a publication en- 
titled “Operation Abolition,” which revealed 
the long Communist and Communist-front 
records of practically every leader in the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. While 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee's 
Operation Abolition failed in its effort to 
destroy the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by cutting off its appropriation, I 
am sorry to report that the campaign for 
abolition goes on unabated among the left- 
wing crowd. 

Since your 1957 DAR Continental Con- 
gress, the Communists have started a clever 
and subtle propaganda offensive, contending 
that the Communist Party is shattered and 
dying in the United States, that Americans 
need have no further concern, and, there- 
fore, investigating committees are institu- 
tions of the past which are beating dead 
horses for personal political aggrandizement. 

They are holding out the olive branch. A 
worldwide peace offensive is now in progress. 
All we have to do is sit down at summit 
conferences and enter into a few executive 
agreements with the gangsters of the Krem- 
lin, the slaughterers of the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters; and we will be on our way to- 
ward peace. But the kind of peace, I assure 
you, that we would buy at a price, even at 
the sacrifice of truth, honor, and riglteous- 
mess. 

I need not remind you that the United 
States has already had, 19 top-level confer- 
ences with the schemers of the Kremlin. 
Forty agreements resulted; only three— 
which the Soviets felt were to their advan- 
tage—have beem kept. In all, the butchers 
of the Kremlin, in the short span of their 
40-year history, have entered into nearly 
1000 treaties, nonmaggression pacts, and 
agreements with other countries. In every 
single instance when it served the interest 
of the Soviet Union to do so, these pacts 
were flagrantly violated in its drive toward 
world domination. 
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Another compelling objection to continued 
dealings with the masters of the Kremlin is 
the effect such meetings have on the people 
inside the Soviet orbit, the great majority of 
whom are anti-Communist. Eugene Lyons, 
in his book entitled “Our Secret Allies,” dra- 
matically points out that, if we are ever to 
win this conflict, we will need these secret 
allies—the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

We have just given $225 mililon to neutral- 
ist India, yet Nehru, among othe: things, 
tells the world that Russia’s occupation of 
Hungary is no different from our position in 
Japan. 

A short time ago we sent $63 million in 
farm surpluses to Communist Yugoslavia 
after we cut off military aid to Tito at his 
request because such contributions were em- 
barrassing both to him and to his bed part- 
ner, Khrushchev. 

Of the $193 million doled out to Commu- 
nist Poland in less than a year, $98 million 
was given as late as February. It did not go 
to the Polish people in their fight for free- 
dom, but to Gomulka. As Senator STyYLes 
BRIpGEs said: 

“We merely made it possible for Gomulka 
to quiet the natural unrest in opposition to 
his Communist regime. Far from helping 
free people along the road to self-determina- 
tion, we are actually forging stronger chains 
for their bondage.” 

What has become of the honor of this Na- 
tion when we attempt to bribe our sworn 
enemies and betray those whom they hold 
in bondage? Is this the price we must pay 
for so-called peace? 

The recognition of Red China and its ad- 
mission to the United Nations—for which, I 
am sorry to say» there is a growing senti- 
ment—would mean the death knell of anti- 
Communist resistance on the pari of some 500 
million Chinese, who, historically and tradi- 
tionally, have been friendly to this country. 
The DAR is to be congratulated on the reso- 
lution it adopted last year, recommending 
that the United States withdraw from the 
United Nations if Red China is admitted. 
This great organization was quick to see 
through the Communist line—parroted by 
dupes and soft heads—that recognition of 
the Red clique in Peiping was the same as 
recognition of the millions whom they have 
enslaved. 

Before Americans are seduced by the cur- 
rent Commmnist peace offensive, they should 
reflect upon a statement by Dimitri Z. 
Manuilsky, made in 1931 when he was in- 
structer in the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow. He said: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable * * *. 


“To win we shall need the element of 
surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep, so we shall begin by launch- 
ing the most spectacular peace movement 
on record. There will be electrifying over- 
tures and unheard-of concessions.” 

Ladies, does this have a famiilar ring 
today? 

Manuilsky continued: 


“The capitalist countries, stupid and de- 
cadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends. As soon as their 
guard is down, we shall smash them with 
our clenched fist.” 

And now listen to J. Edgar Hoover, the 
greatest authority on internal subversion, 
in his latest Independence Day warning to 
the American people. He said: 

“Public apathy is the sure way to national 
suicide—to death of individual freedom. It 
allowed the Communists to penetrate and 
make satellites of once-free countries, and it 
is presently enabling them to honeycomb 
and weaken the structures of the 
countries, and there is’ today a terrifying 
apathy on the part of Americans toward the 
deadliest danger which this country has 


\ 


greater me than ever 
Scujer-ulambgsoueh, io aéiie 
more 


ever faced. Some of that apathy is dep. | 


erately induced.” 
Hoover continued: ee 
“The Communist Party in the tia 


States is not out of business; it is not 


it is not even dormant. It is, however, » 
on its way to achieving its current ob 
which is to make you believe that it is 
tered, ineffective, and dying. When it he 
fully achieved this first objective, i¢ = 
then proceed inflexibly toward its final 
goal ‘es 

“Those who try to minimize its danger 
either uninformed or they have a deadly ag 
to grind.” : ed 

Do I hear someone say that no one pays 
attention to the Communist-front Emer. 
gency Civil Liberties Committee in its ey. 
rent campaign to subvert our security agen. 
cies? Listen to how a newspaper in the 
Nation’s Capital has been brainwashed (and 
I am being charitable when I say 
washed”). The Washington Post, in an edi. 
torial designed to influence Congress against 
voting for the appropriation to the Commit. 
tee on Un-American Activities this year, 
said: “ 

“For 20 years the committee has been dis. 
closing and reporting on the pattern of Com. 
munist infiltration of American Hfe; this 
part of its function has long since been com- 
pleted, and the pattern of the past no longer 
has much application to the present.” 


The editorial then continued with a ples 


to strangle the committee. ; 

If time permitted, I could give you ex. 
ample after example of subversive activities 
being brought to the cold light of common 
day by the committee—activities revealinga 
diabolical pattern of the present, which even 
the Supreme Court ought to be able to com- 
prehend. Let’s take a look at just two cases 
which are as current as today's newspaper. © 

“We have been worried about sputniks in 
outer space. The committee uncovered 4 
sputnik right in the Congress of the United 
States—not 5 years ago, not 2 years ago, not 
1 year ago, but just a few months ago. 

The Communist record of one Wilfred Lu- 
mer was recently brought to light. Now who 
is Wilfred Lumer? He is the man who was 
doing research for Members of the House and 
for at least two committees of this Congress. 
The results of his Handiwork found their 
way into reports on legislation that is being 
considered by this present Congress. ? 

Let me quote just two questions and 
answers from his testimony which will 
clearly illustrate my point. 

Mr. Arens (counsel for the committee): 
“Have you reported your activities on the 
Hill, on Capitol Hill, over the course of the 
last several years to a person known by you 
to be a Communist?” : 

Mr. Lumer: “I must decline to answer that 
question on the grounds of the first and 
fifth amendments.” : 

Mr. Arens: “We have information, andT 
want to be absolutely frank with you, Mi. 
Lumer—we have information that in the 
recent past you have been in contact with, 
and under discipline of, Sam Abbott, @ 
ranking Communist.in the District of Oo 
lumbia. We waht to give you an oppor 
tunity now while under oath to deny it.” ~ 

Mr. Lumer: “I must decline to answer that 
on the grounds of the first and fifth amend 
ments.” 

Just a month ago today in hearings in 
Boston, Mass., the Committee on 


American Activities heard the testimony of 


a man who was then—at that moment—al 
undercover agent of the FBI in the Com- 
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munist Party. He had served in that capat> 
ity for over 8 years in several key posts 
the .conspiracy. “The Communist 
today in the United States,” he 
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¥s take a look at still another current 
of the conspiracy. Some 10 mil- 
of subtle, effective Communist 
a from Iron Curtain countries 
coming into this country annually 
we sn the United States mail, Let me 
deseribe one of @ series of committee hear- 
dealing with Communist political 
a. 


i 


| 


our committee met in Buffalo a few 
months ago. On the courtroom floor were 
of large sacks of mail. They were 
at random and their contents 
qumped on the tables. 

Bighty percent of the mail in those sacks 
was pro-Russian propaganda in one form 
or another, addressed to people in the Buffal 
community. Part of this propaganda, 

in 11 different languages, is directed 
to various nationality groups, often to indi- 
yiduals who have migrated to the United 
States or who have families still living under 
the Kremlin's heel. 

The propaganda is cleverly and subtly 

ted in magazines, newspapers, and 
pamphlets which from a casual perusal do 
not reveal the poison therein contained. 
Expensive magazines, comparable in size 
and format to our Life and Look publica- 
tions, are sent free or sell for only a small 
fraction of the cost of printing. They are 
obviously subsidized by the’! Communist 
propaganda agencies since they carry no 
advertising whatsoever. 

Those who want you to believe that the 
Communist Party is shattered, ineffective, 
and dying, and that the investigating com- 
mittees are beating a dead horse for head- 
lines point to the recent folding-up of the 
Daily Worker to sustain their charges. The 
Daily Worker’s demise was not a natural 
death. It was a well-planned suicide. So 
let's not be too jubilant over the Daily 
Worker’s sham burial rites. The conspiracy 
has only switched its strategy by flooding 
this country with a more subtle propaganda. 

When the Communists want to influence 
the attitude of certain nationality groups 
in this country on current political and 
other issues, there appears a rash of con- 
centrated mailings to these groups. 

. People who receive these mailings often 
become greatly disturbed when they find 
that the Communists know their addresses in 
the United States. Some were so upset that 
they changed their residences and their 
names, Some became panic-stricken when 


Within a few weeks mailings arrived at their 


new addresses with their changed names. 

Our committee determined how these ad- 
dresses were obtained by the overseas Com- 
munist propagandists. The findings illus- 
trate how effective one Communist can be. 
The argument made by the leftwing that 
there is nothing to fear because there are 
so few Communists in the United States is 
again negated. : 

Let's take a look at one method used. A 
Member of the Communist Party joins, say, 
§ Polish singing society. His Communist 
connections, of course, are unknown to the 
members of the group. He surreptitiously 

the mailing list of the organization. 
One of his obligations to the Communist 
conspiracy is fulfilled when he sneaks that 
list behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let me give you a few excerpts from the 
Tecord of the hearings. A woman writes to 
4 postal official as follows: 

“lately I have been receiving propaganda 
from abroad. I do not know who sent my 
Dame in or how they found my address.” 
i former resident of Berlin has this to 
aon Would like to advise you that I do not 
This o4Y Mail sent to me sealed from Berlin. 

is black, dirty Communist Party litera- 
a to return us new Americans to our 
ve countries. I am loyal to my new 
» the United States of America.” 
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: A group of displaced persons wrote as fol- 
ows: 

“We, the displaced persons, been getting 
by mail, Communist propaganda here in five 
different languages. * * * We are very sorry 
we cannot give our names and addresses in 
this letter; we are in fear of danger same as 
five Russian seamen been kidnapped from 
here. * * * All we ask kindly to stop the 
propaganda mail coming over so we can live 
peacefully.” 

A professor at one of our universities, as 
late as January 1 of this year, wrote to the 
committee in part as follows: 

“I am enclosing a bit of East German 
literary work. * * * I am concerned about 
the influence of this propaganda upon the 
average person in this country. * * * 

“This is obviously a government-subsi- 
dized venture. * * * -They take unfair ad- 
vantage of the absence of censorship by the 
United States mail to further their shady 
cause, which is to cast doubt upon the 
United States position toward Russia. They 
provide additional eyewash for those who 
are eager to forget the Hungarian struggle 
for freedom, and to break down American 
morale by ‘proving’ that the Russians aren’t 
so bad after all. * * * 

“It is an example of the new twist in Red 
psychological warfare. * * * The stuff is 
poisonous and, even if the reader is critical, 
too many of the facts are out of his reach. 
Maybe some education by your committee 
of potential recipients of such propaganda 
would help.” 

So wrote a college professor. 

There is another facet to this Communist 
propaganda offensive. Some months ago the 
country was flooded with what purported to 
be scientific radio journals from the Soviet 
Union. Great prominence was given in these 
journals to a quiz for ham radio operators. 
A series of prizes were offered to the win- 
ners. 

It is significant that, after the contestant 
had answered the questions, which in them- 
selves were filled with propaganda,‘he was 
asked to give his address, the call letters of 
his radio station, and other pertinent infor- 
mation about his activities as a ham oper- 
ator. It would be presumptuous for me to 
detail how highly valuable such information 
is, not only to the propagandists but also 
to the Russian secret police. 

Of the tremendous number who partici- 
pated in this contest, it is significant that 
not one person but several thousand won 
the second prize. It was a copy of a publi- 
cation entitled “Radio Moscow.” The Com- 
munists certainly got a lot of mileage out of 
the rubles spent on this one. 

Under the first amendment this propa- 
ganda cannot be barred. The committee 
does, however, want a law with teeth which 
will require this Communist propaganda 
to be labeled as such. If our pure food and 
drug laws can require that certain foods, 
medicines, and poison, which go into our 
stomachs, be properly labeled, then certainly 
the law should provide that poison for the 
mind should also be unmistakably labeled. 

The straw that broke the camel's back in 
these hearings was the development of the 
fact that the taxpayers of the United States 
who are subsidizing our tremendous postal 
deficit, help to pay the heavy cost of deliv- 
ering this propaganda which would destroy 


us. 

As I said in an article in this month’s 
American Opinion, today there are those 
who still think of war in terms of military 
aggression—of planes, guided missiles, and 
nuclear projectiles. So few understand that 
firepower—destructive force—is only one of 
the weapons, one phase of the total offensive 
being waged by the Soviets against the West. 

Here is the appraisal of Gen. Albert Wede- 
meyer who, you will recall, served as chief 
of our World War II planning operations, 
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Testifying recently before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, he said: 

“The Soviets are obtaining their objectives 
without the use of military force. If I were 
the senior planner in the Soviet hierarchy, 
I would advise Khrushchey to continue to 
do exactly what he is doing now.” 

Just a few weeks ago the Washington Star, 
in headlining the latest statement of Allen 
Dulles, Chief of our Central Intelligence 
Agency, said: “Subversion, Not Arms, Is 
Chief Red Weapon.” 

All of the credible evidence indicates that 
the firepower and destructive force of the 
East and the West are fairly well balanced. 
The Russians are not dumb. They know 
that an all-out nuclear war will mean the 
total destruction of their cities—that today 
the United States would win such a conflict. 
Consequently, we are not going to have a 
nuclear showdown in the foreseeable future. 

The Kremlin is not going to sign its own 
death warrant—and why should it? So few 
understand that in the last decade the Com- 
munists have been incredibly successful in 
expanding the Soviet empire by the use of 
a weapon far more effective than sputniks 
or nuclear missiles and certainly less costly. 

So few understand that the insidious and 
diabolical weapon of infiltration and subver- 
sion has done the job of taking approxi- 
mately one-third of the earth’s surface and 
one-third of its people into the Commu- 
nist orbit and that another one-third, in the 
s9-called neutral bloc, is fast drifting toward 
Russian satelliteism. 

So few understand that, while the near 
equality of firepower between the East and 
West creates the present military stalemate, 
the effective weapon of infiltration and sub- 
version is the deadly cancer at work on the 
institutions and governments of free men 
everywhere. 

We are not engaged in a popularity con- 
test with a competing economic system. We 
are not merely faced with certain annoying 
adjustments which should be made so that 
we may coexist with a different system of 
government. We are now in a death grip 
with an enemy the like of which for de- 
basement and inhumanity the world has 
never before experienced—an enemy whom 
we can ignore, appease, negotiate with— 
only at the expense of our survival. 

This is the challenge to all patriots of 
this Republic. We must accept this chal- 
lenge. We shall either dedicate ourselves 
to it or face slavery and destruction. 





Robert T. Hartmann Hensved for 
Excellent Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not hazard a guess as to the amount of 
copy filed by the Washington press corps 
each day, but the true figure would as- 
tound all of us. 

Seldom do we stop to judge the quality 
of Washington reporting as we read the 
thousands of words moved daily by 
capital correspondents. ‘The reporting 
actually is excellent considering the tre- 
mendous pressures under which the press 
corps must operate in the biggest news- 
producing city in the world. 

Probably the most competent author- 
ity for judging the excellence of news 
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reporting is Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalism fraternity. 

Recently Sigma Delta Chi announced 
its awards for excellence in the numerous 
categories of the information and com- 
munications media of the United States. 

Selected for excellence for Washing- 
ton reporting was Robert T. Hartmantr', 
chief of the Los Angeles Times Bureau 
in the Capital. 

I know Mr. Hartmann personally and 
I know of the tireless effort he puts into 
digging out the news. This energy, com- 
bined with exceeding talent, has earned 
Mr. Hartmann this well-deserved honor. 

I congratulate Sigma Delta Chi and 
Mr. Hartmann for the high standards 
they insist upon in reporting the news 
to the American people. 





Alaska Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Alaska Statehood Commit- 
tee, an official agency of the Alaska Ter- 
ritorial Government, met at Juneau, Al- 
aska. At that meeting a resolution was 
adopted requesting immediate statehood 
for Alaska. 

The resolution sets forth a case for 
Alaska statehood. I am glad to present 
it here for the information of the House: 

RESOLUTION 


J'o the President of the United States, Vice 
President of the United States, and Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate; the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Mem- 
bers of the Senate, Congress of the United 
States; Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congress of the United States; 
and the Honorable Secretary of State; 
Secretary of the Interior; Secretary of 
Agriculture; Secretary of Defense; Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Secretary of Commerce; and the Attorney 
General of the United States: 

We, the members of the Alaska Statehood 
Committee, an official bipartisan agency of 
the Alaska Territorial government, in for- 
mal session assembled at the capital city of 
Juneau, Alaska, respectfully request that 
you support and urge the immediate passage 
of Alaska Statehood enabling legislation by 
the Congress of the United States, and sub- 
mit for your consideration the following 
reasons: : 


ALASKANS DESERVE AND ARE READY FOR 
STATEHOOD 


The ideals of self-determination and self- 
government constitute the foundations of 
our American system of democratic govern- 
ment. The treaty under which the United 
States acquired the Territory of Alaska from 
Russia on March ‘30, 1867, guaranteed the 
resident of Alaska the rights of full citizen- 
ship in the United States. 

Alaskans have demonstrated over a pe- 
riod of many years their ability to govern 
and administer their own affairs even under 
the inadequate and cumbersome govern- 
mental structure and authority inherent in 
their present Territorial status. 
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Consecutive Alaskan Legislatures have 
established and now maintain all branches 
of government essential to the operation of 
a State, with the exception of a judiciary 
system, which area is now reserved to the 
Federal Government. These departments in- 
clude education, health, welfare, social secu- 
rity, taxation. and revenue, Finance, highways 
and public works, fish and game, mines, police 
and many boards and commissions essen- 
tial to the effective operation of a modern 
State government. 

Alaskans have amply demonstrated their 
desires and abilities to govern themselves and 
to support the costs of operating and main- 
taining an adequate level of State govern- 
ment. Alaskans are ready for statehood now. 


ALASKA NEEDS STATEHOOD; THE UNITED STATES 
NEEDS THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Alaska is a vast area with rich natural 
resources of undetermined extent. To in- 
duce private exploratory capital to enter 
Alaska in sufficiently large quantities to 
explore, locate, and later bring into produc- 
tion such natural resources, a stable local 
government at the State level is needed. 

Large amounts of Federal Government 
money have been and are being expended in 
Alaska for military and defense purposes; 
however, private investment capital is avail- 
able in only limited amounts for short 
periods at high interest rates. 

Private capital in large quantities is loath 
to enter an area where, by the actions of a 
Federal Government, not elected from its 
people and sitting over 4,000 miles away in 
Washington, D. C., can upset and, by failure 
to appropriate adequate funds, can overturn 
Alaska’s economy in the course of one fiscal 
year. 

In contrast to Alaska, governed and con- 
trolled as a Territory by the United States 
Federal Government, Canadian provinces in 
the same latitudes, with local provincial 
governments similar to our State govern- 
ments, are prospering and developing their 
natural resources rapidly under the impetus 
of private capital investments. Alaska, as a 
Territory under the United States Federal 
Government, with equal or even greater re- 
sources, is lagging far behind in this 
respect. 

The Dominion Government of Canada 
states that in 1957, $3 million of American 
private capital was invested in Canada every 
24 hours, a large percentage of which was 
invested in exploration and development of 
natural resources and needed minerals. 
Alaska is lagging behind in economic de- 
velopment because of its cumbersome, non- 
representative, relatively inefficient, and un- 
stable Territorial form of government. ° 


THE UNITED STATES NEEDS ALASKA AS A STATE 


In the course of the’military and defense 
program in Alaska some highly intelligent 
and well-informed United States military 
leaders have recognized the need for a rep- 
resentative State form of government. They 
have based their reasoning on the facts that 
a State would have a more rapid economic 
development and a more rapid increase of 
population, and that a well-developed econ- 
omy functioning normally is more easily 
converted to a military and defense pro- 
gram than a barren, undeveloped land. 
They further reasoned that an economy with 
supply, communications, and transportation 
facilities developed and supported by, and 
for, everyday civilian needs was more eco- 
nomical to convert and use for military and 
defense purposes than a complete parallel 
military development constructed through 
the exclusive use of Federal military funds. 

Under statehood, Alaska’s economy would 
prosper and offer added opportunities and 
employment for American citizens and 
American capital. 

The population of the United States is 





increasing rapidly. The United States Gen. 
sus Bureau estimates that at the peu. 

time the United States has a population 
172 million people. They estimate tae: 
1975 the population of the United rt 
will approach 200 million people, ‘the 
present time there are an estimated gone 
added employable people annually Seeking 
employment in the United States labor Mar. 
ket. If encouraged and allowed to develop 
under statehood ahd with private invest. 
ment capital, Alaska’s vast resources could 
assist in offering employment to and absorb. 


ing substantial numbers of these ; 
ables. 
With the United States economy at 
present level, those States that haye | 
stantial production of natural are 
showing the least unemployment-and suffer. 
ing. The most notable example is 
of Texas; however, States with 
ural resources in the Rocky Mountain group 
indicate like economic health in 
with the greater unemployment in the in. 
dustrial and industrial- States, 
Alaska’s economy under statehood would be 
that of a natural-resource State and could 
be expected to induce investment and the 
development of its resources by private cap. 
ital and the subsequent employment of 
greater numbers of United States citizens, 
At the present time Alaska contains known 
commercial deposits of oil, gas, coal, iron, 
nickel, lead, tin, tungstenite ores, mercury, 
sulfur, magnesium, manganese, copper, ¢0- 
balt, silver, gold, and radioactive ores, 
ing uranium. Under the added impetus of 
State government, the exploration, develop. 
ment, and bringing into commercial produc. 
tion of these and other natural resources of 
Alaska would be accelerated. For rough proc 
essing of our natural-resource materials into 
a form that would permit their shipment to 
the United States and world markets, Alasks 
has the greatest untapped reserve of poten. 
tial hydroelectric power remaining on the 
North American continent. Waterpower de- 
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velopment would make more rapid progres | 


under statehood. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD SHOW THE 
WORLD 


In the field of foreign affairs at this time, 
when the United States is seeking by many 
means to insure the support and confidence 
of other nations, and at a time when confl- 
dence and respect for the American demo- 
cratic ideals and principles is threatened, 
the granting of statehood and self-determi- 
nation to Alaska would most effectively show 
the world that the United States 
the principles and ideals upon which it was 
founded. . 

We again request that you support and 
urge the immediate passage of Alaska state- 
hood enabling legislation by the Congres 
of the United States. z: 

Alaska Statehood Committee: R. B. At 
wood, chairman; M. Stepovich, Gov- 
ernor of Alaska and ex-officio member; 
E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congres 
from Alaska and ex-officio member; 
Mildred R. Hermann, secretary and 
delegate to constitutional convention; 
Victor C. Rivers, president, Alaska Sel- 
ate and delegate to constitutional 
convention; Warren Taylor, 





of the house of representatives, Alasss 3 


Legislature, and delegate to 
stitutional convention; Percy 
former member of the house of 











te to 


Jack Hinckel, delega 
tional convention and Alaska 





mittee member. 
JUNEAU, ALasKa, March &, 1958. 
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United States Trade Policy Hit by Russell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
r, one of the greatest dangers to 
free world today is the maladminis- 
tration of the great reciprocal trade pro- 
in the United States. During and 
after World War II, America was known 
asthe arsenal of democracy. The prod- 
ucts of American labor and industry in- 
fiuenced the decision on every battlefield 
and stemmed the tide of Communist in- 
filtration. America’s, high standard of 
living was an example and model for the 
world. Now, this great American arsen- 
alof freedom is being gravely threatened 
by the undermining of our wage and hour 
benefits by placing American labor in 
direct competition with labor in foreign 
countries with no beneficial labor legisla- 
tion. 
This policy is just as detrimental] to the 
welfare of foreign countries as a direct 
Communist threat simply because it is 





' weakening American industry and Amer- 


icanlabor. It is undermining our capac- 
ity to withstand the Communist threat 
throughout the world. It is subordinat- 
ing essential defense industries such as 
coal, oil, lead, zinc, plywood, and textiles 
to the development of competitive in- 
dustries in easy reach of the Red army 
and Red air power. Nothing suits Com- 
munist plans better than this dispersal 
of American industries close to the pe- 
riphery of Russia. 

One of the most qualified men in Amer- 
ica today to speak on this subject, Sena- 
tor Ricnarp B. Russet, of Georgia, made 
a great speech recently. I commend to 
this Congress the following newspaper 
account of this speech which appeared 
inthe Washington Post: 

Unrrep States TraDE PoLicy Hir By RUSSELL 

Hottywoop, Fia., April 12.—Senator R1cH- 
4kD B. RusseLL, Democrat of Georgia, said 
today the State Department has turned the 
once-useful reciprocal trade program into a 
device for doling out more foreign aid. He 


said that it has helped make the cotton in- 


dustry a sick business. 
“I supported reciprocal trade and also the 
ae ies en to Rape ge the ravages of war 
ge ro ck on its economic feet,” 
oe Bu sald. 
believe in the original concept of 
teciprocal trade but I shall not pai a 
Program to liquidate vital American indus- 
tries, to throw thousands of American citi- 
zens out of work in order to create an 
fconomy in some foreign land suitable to 
some dreamer in the State Department * * *” 
ance a Fo — at a concluding ses- 
e er 
"a can Cotton Manufacturers 
“Time will not permit a discussion of the 
of cotton’s contributions to American 
World leadership,” Russent said. “Yet, cot- 
ton today is a sick business. A careful study 
might indicate that many elements of the 
Present recession are attributable to the dis- 
tress of the cotton industry.” 


Russri. said the cotton indus expects 
to cope with normal problems =. technical 


he » investments and competition, but 
further with taxes for foreign aid, 
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% 
plus foreign competition generated by this 
aid. — 

“Unless the present policies are changed 
or the Congress can be pérsuaded to take 
steps. necessary to prevent it, this great in- 
dustry is threatened with liquidation,” 
Russett said, “It will become the No. 1 
casualty of a foreign policy which in some 
cases seems dedicated to the building of un- 
fair competition for American business to 
develop the economy of foreign nations.” 

RussEtt said reciprocal trade originally 
meant that the United States would export 
goods it produced or could produce in sur- 
plus quantities, and that the United States 
would import goods or raw products which 
either it did not produce or produced only 
in negligible quantities. 

With the end of World War II, we have 
seen a change in the purpose of the recipro- 
cal trade program,” he said. “Instead of 
being used purely to stimulate trade, the 
State Department has now seized upon it as 
a method of extending additional foreign 
aid.” 





Yo Commitment on Summit Meeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


hr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the Peoria 
Journal Star, Tuesday, April 15, pretty 
well expresses my feeling relative to the 
proposed summit conference. Ever 
since it was originally proposed, I have 
never been enthusiastic about it simply 
because there are very definite possi- 
bilities of pitfalls along the way. Un- 
fortunately, a number of our allies in 
this cold war believe there is some sort 
of magic about a summit conference and 
that nothing but good can come from it. 
Actually, our Ambassadors and Foreign 
Ministers are espousing the policies and 
positions of their respective heads of 
state. I cannot help but recall how this 
country came out on the short end in 
those conferences held at Yalta, 
Teheran, and Potsdam, and I am con- 
fident that our Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, is bent on getting some 
concrete results that will inure to our 
benefit before finally agreeing to a 
meeting at the summit: 

No COMMITMENT ON SUMMIT MEETING 

If diplomatic talks start with Russia within 
a few days, as indicated by Secretary of State 
Dulles, we hope our Government holds firm 
to its refusal to make a clear commitment 
for the holding of a summit conference re- 
gardless of the outcome of these conversa- 
tions. 

Russia has insisted that any talks like 
those which now are expected to be held be 
the preliminary to a full-scale summit meet- 

whether or not the first conference be 
productive of any agreements. 

uiescence to any such arrangement 

‘would be folly on our part. President Eisen- 

hower could find himself tied up in a meet- 

ing which would serve only as a Russian 

device. Mr. Eisenhower should 

to meet with the Russians only if there 

is a definite indication that such a meeting 

could be productive in the case of world 


peace. - 
If the ambassadors who conduct the pre- 
liminary talks are unable to agree on pro- 


‘ 
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cedure or on the subjects to be discussed 
at the summit meeting, the chances of any- 
thing fruitful coming out of the top con- 
ference would be mighty small. It much 
more likely would result in damage to world 
disarmament efforts than anything else. 

The Russians also want to be free to bring 
up any subject they desire at a summit 
conference. Such a wide-range agreement 
would permit the Russians to propose any 
subject they desired and the conference 
easily could bog down in a lot of general and 
pointless discussions as most previous meet- 
ings with the Russians have done. 

Mr. Dulles is hopeful that the preliminary 
talks will lead to substantial steps toward 
disarmament. We hope so, too, and al- 
though we have little confidence that they 
will, we are in favor of their being held. We 
are not in favor of any blank agreement 
being given that these meetings, regardless 
of their outcome, will lead the way to a 
summit meeting. We must not agree to a 
summit conference unless there are sound 
assurances that it will be helpful. 





Social Security and Railroad Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to inelude in 
the Recorp a letter from one of my con- 
stituents. The clear and concise state- 
ments contained in this correspondence, 
in my opinion, merit the consideration of 
every Member of Congress and in par- 
ticular those who have jurisdiction over 
social_security and railroad retirement. 
The letter follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Petty: May I inquire what 
progress, if any, is being made on the various 
bills to amend the Social Security and Rail- 
road Retirement Acts to lower the age limit 
to 60 years in lieu of 65? Do you suppose 
that any of these bills will be enacted at 
this session? 

The average American although not an in- 
tellectual is fairly intelligent and he knows 
that grave and serious problems confront 
the Congress, the administration, and the 
Nation. However, the average citizen does 
not understand why so little or nothing is 
done to bring these two statutes in con- 
formity with present day realistic conditions. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to combat 
the recession and to help employment. This 
is fine but it is futile so far as the middle 
aged man or woman is concerned, people over 
60 and under 65 years of age. No private 
employer will give these people jobs regard- 
less of what is done to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. 

So why does not the 85th Congress act 
during this session take this class of citi- 
zens off the labor market for good and all, 
The facts are easy to develop and no exten- 
sive hearings should be necessary as it is 
well known that middle aged workers ar not 
desirable employment risks any more. 

Revisions in the Social Security and Rail- 
road Retirement Acts would be a help. Why 
cannot this be done at the present session 
and thus assist a large segment of our popu- 
tion which needs it. No other legislative 
palliative will do it. 
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Would it be too presuming to request that 
this letter be read on the floor of the House, 
or as an alternative mimeographed copies be 
placed in the hands of every Member of the 
House of Representatives? 

I know that one lone individual does not 
constitute mass thinking but yet if the real 
facts were known many thousands of citi- 
zens feel this way. If any Member of Con- 
gress doubts this, let him canvass his con- 
stituency to see how individual voters feel 
on this matter. I am sure his volume of 
mail will corroborate what I have stated. 
After all, the Federal Treasury is not being 
tapped as the funds held in these two ad- 
ministrative agencies are the withholdings 
of the employers. and employees, not public 
tax moneys. It is their money so why not 
give it to them a few years earlier. 

Yours most respectfully, 
Put W. BowMAN, 
1419 Madrona Drive, Seattie, Wash. 





Basic Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I should like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the interesting letter from and address 
by Dr. Ernst Weber, president of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, at the 
Engineering Societies Building, 33 West 
39th Street, New York City, April 8, 1958. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 16, 1858. 
.The Honorable Francts E. Dorn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to send you the en- 
closed copy of an address which I recently 
gave as the introduction to a 3-day inter- 
national symposium organized by the Micro- 
wave Research Institute of Polythechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, and cosponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research, Office of Scientific 
Research of the Air Force, and the United 
States Army Signal Engineering Laborato- 
ries, with the commanding officers present at 
the meeting, namely, Rear Adm. R. Bennett 
and Brig. Gen. Earl F. Cook. Brig Gen. H. F. 
Gregory was represented by Col. William 
Bowers. 

The symposium had an attendance of 
nearly 500 scientists and engineers from all 
over the United States as well as from Can- 
ada and abroad. Six foreign scientists, in- 
cluding two Russian, gave outstanding con- 
tributions. 

I thought you might be interested in two 
of the points that I mention in my address: 
One, the need to keep basic research within 
present universities and engineering educa- 
tional centers rather than establish new 
national research institutions and two, the 
need for long-range funding of basic research 
in order to make possible a stable operation 
within universities. 

As an example, we are now making ap- 
pointments of faculty members for the year 
September 1958 to September 1959. It is 
obviously impossible to plan on basic re- 
search programs if funding runs from year 
to year, with the uncertainty of renewal. 
Our commitment is real and extends over a 
minimum of 18 months. The ideal funding 
for basic research should extend over a pe- 
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riod of 3 years to provide adequate stability 
within university operation, to permit faculty 
members to plan ahead and engage in search- 
ing investigations, unworried by approach- 
ing expiration dates of funds. Perhaps you 
are familiar with this situation, but I 
thought it opportune to bring it to your 
attention. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernst WEBER, President. 

I am very happy, indeed, to welcome you 
to this eighth symposium of the Microwave 
Research Institute. The title, “Electronic 
Waveguides,” might deserve some explana- 
tion inasmuch as it had its origin here and 
has so far not been widely used. We are all 
familiar with the more restricted term “wave- 
guide” in the passive sense, meaning a metal- 
lic tube or a coaxial cable confining the 
propagation of very high frequency electro- 
magnetic waves to essentially plane wave 
modes. If we make the mode concept of 
propagation the essential aspect, then we 
can speak of guided waves very generally 
and the confinement becomes less essential. 
We can, in fact, consider all propagation as 
guided either along a single interface between 
two mediums, such as a solid and air, a solid 
and a liquid, etc.; or between two interfaces 
of various geometrics, spherical, conical, or 
otherwise. If we admit now free or nearly 
free electrons in the spaces in which the 
electromagnetic waves propagate, we have 
new systems of modes justifying the desig- 
nation electronic waveguides. Examples are 
all traveling wave tubes whatever their struc- 
tural details; ionized spaces either natural 
such as ionosphere or manmade as in rocket 
propulsion; and leading right into the tre- 
mendously interesting field of magneto- 
hydrodynamics. 

To study the new phenomena that inter- 
actions of fast-moving electron and ion as- 
semblies can produce when subjected to mag- 
netic and electromagnetic fields, requires a 
judicial combination of theory and experi- 
ment, of creative scientists and engineers, of 
facilities and appropriate financial support. 
Unfortunately, the happy days of the indi- 
vidual scholar surrounded by eager pupils 
and undisturbed by worries about continuity 
of effort are fairly well gone. Few, if. any, 
universities can afford today the méans and 
the facilities to provide the appropriate at- 
mosphere for creative research without call- 
ing upon outside sponsorship and support. 
It is to the everlasting credit of the Navy 
to have created at the end of World War II 
the Office of Naval Research to assure con- 
tinuance of several of the university research 
centers which grew up during the war. It is 
also gratifying that the other services fol- 
lowed the example and that several Govern- 
ment agencies, notably the National Science 
Foundation, have provided stimulation for 
academic research. I say stimulation, be- 
cause recent events have clearly demon- 
strated that the total basic research éffort is 
far too small and subject to intolerable 
vagaries of funding to assure this Nation con- 
tinusnce of its hard-won scientific and tech- 
nological leadership. 

What is urgently needed is truly adequate, 
genuinely long-term national support of 
basic research in the universities where capa - 
ble faculties already exist ahd where grad- 
uate teaching and research is conducted at 
a high level. There is a bill before the Sen- 
ate (S. 3126) called the Science and Tech 


‘nology Act of 1958, which proposes the crea- 


tion of a Department of Science and Tech 


nology, headed by a Secretary with Cabinet . 


rank, and which also includes the 

to establish National Research . 
Though one could envisage a specialized in- 
stitute for. oceanography, for example, it is 
hard to, see how such institutes detached 
from universities can contribute in the long 


run to the scientific potential of our 

In fact, if these institutes are to be nes 
created and run by Government Agencies, 
fear that the results will be the exact on 
site of what is intended. SPpo- 
well mean the disintegration of Btaduate 
study in science and engineering, 


For where would the staffs for these jp. 


stitutes come from, except from the Univer. 
sities, since industry certainly wil] Not give 
up its leading scientists and e Ang 
if the universities shoujd lose more of they 
capable and indispe le faculty members, 
how could graduate teaching continue? ‘How 
could we secure the increased number of 
young engineers and scientists we profes 
to need to keep up with large-scale ress, 
efforts conducted elsewhere in the 
I am certain that it is not n r 
underline here the importance of sified 
efforts in graduate teaching and basic ; 
search. They are inseparable in any a 
of study. The quickest and safest way to 
increase the basic research potential in the 
country, now when we need it, is to give 
uine support to the centers of graduate saty 
and research that now exist and to mak 
possible ‘for these to retain their 
ing faculty members and preferably to aug. 
ment their ranks; to make sure with a lip. 
eral national fellowship program that an 
adequate number of full-time students enter 
the graduate schools rather than that to 
many be syphoned off into industry, 
Creative research cannot be 
it cannot be induced by offering lavish facil. 
ities. It grows where individuals are in. 
volved with the thirst for knowledge, where 
they have an atmosphere of ty, 
and where they can teach and guide their 
pupils. Is it not a fact that most of the 
outstanding scientific discoveries have been 
made in university laboratories, often with 
rather simple means, though surely not be 
cause of the lack of funds and facilities? I 
might, indeed,. support my argument by 
pointing out that of the 25 papers on basic 
research that are included in this program, 
14 came from universities, including 2 from 
abroad, 9 came from industrial organizations, 
again including 2 from abroad, and 2 came 
from Government institutions in the Soviet 
Union. University research is indeed the 
ideal setting for creativity as it always has 
been, but it now needs more tangible si 
port than we have been able to give 
than the country has been-willing to give it 
This discussion of the broad problem of 
continuity of basic research, is rather perti- 
nent to the ability of organizing symposis 
such as the one we are about to open here. 
Symposia should alway remain integral a 
tivities of centers of graduate teaching and 
research, being part of their inherent educa- 
tional function; they provide channels of 
communication and facilitate interchange of 
scientific results on national and interma- 
tional levels. At this point I should like 


Ha 


take thé opportunity to acknowledge the 00- 


sponsorship of the scientific offices of | 
military services; namely, the Office of Naval 
Research, the United States Army Signal 
gineering Laboratories, and, in particular, 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research, whidl 
has provided the transportation of our visl- 
tors from abroad with the exception of 
O. Doehler who was sent by the 
Generale de T. S. F., from Paris, France. — 
are happy to also enjoy the cos 
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Complying with a delightful custom ¢ 
lished at our first symposium, I take 
pleasure to call upon the sponsor 


tives in turn for a few words of greetifg 
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Such a move might 4 
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1958 
Decatar’s Economy Fails To Turn the 
Corner 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Dlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
like most other Members of this body, 
tam deeply concerned about the eco- 
nomic situation throughout our country, 
Most of us were hoping for a spring up- 
turn which would relieve the strain on 
our economy but this upturn has evi- 
dently failed to materialize. 

y Mr. Speaker, I have just received an 

‘the glarming report concerning the economy 

Me in central Illinois and a report of new 
layoffs in the Decatur, Tll., area. De- 

nd catur is not in my district, but many of 
> my constituents have been employed in 
e this city since I represent several of the 
an adjoining counties. Under leave to ex- 
rter tend my remarks, I would like to include 
too an editorial from the Decatur Herald, 
a which gives a realistic report on the 
ile 
in- 
ore 
ty, 
elr 
he 
en 
th 
e- 
I 
y 
le 
n, 
n 
, 
e 
t 
: 
: 
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Decatur situation. The editorial is as 


follows: 
Decatur’s EconoMy Farts To TuRN THE 
CORNER 


It is difficult for most persons to be down- 
hearted in springtime, the season of hope. 
But, unfortunately, there is much to be dis- 
couraged about in Decatur this spring. For 
Decatur’s industrial economy has not yet 
rounded the corner. The hoped-for spring 
upturn has failed to materialize. Rather, 
with April have come new layoffs. 

While it is unquestionably true that De- 
tatur’s long-range economic outlook is 
good—as evidenced by the announcements 
within the last month of plans to build 
two new shopping centers, a supermarket, 
and a motel—it cannot be denied that De- 
catur has been hit hard by the recession 
which started last fall and as yet shows no 
teal signs of abating. 

In Decatur the recession began with a 
layoff of 625 Caterpillar employees at the 
end of November. Another 225 workers at 
the Decatur Caterpillar plant were let go 
Friday. From November to April Caterpillar 
has hired only 80 persons, which means that 
its layoffs have thrown a total of 770 persons 
out of work. 

The Borg-Warner plant has reduced its 
Work force by 500. Wagner has let out 180 
employees, the Wabash shops 100. 

Nor is that all. A month ago Western 
Blectric disclosed: that it would close down 
its Decatur plant, which has been employ- 
ing 400 persons, by the end of June. And 
Friday the Navy announced that the Macon 
4rms plant would be out of production by 


ts like Caterpillar, Borg-Warner, and 
Wagner have their slack periods, even in 
800d times. Nevertheless, it is sobering to 


_ Rote that while unemployment in Decatur - 


& year ago amounted to only about 2,000, 


_ # total of 1,550 persons have been thrown 
Sut of work by the major layoffs here since 
November. And during the next 2 months 
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of the area’s labor force of 44,800. The 
spring weather will undoubtedly result in an 
increase in employment in construction and 
other outdoor work largely dormant during 
the winter. But it now seems~doubtful 
whether the usual upturn in these areas will 
offset the continuing industrial layoffs. 

What can Decatur do? There simply are 
no easy answers. Unemployment compen- 
sation and the State and local relief pro- 
grams make certain that people unable to 
find work are able to eat. Some persons who 
have lost their jobs have dropped out of 
the labor force. Some have moved to cities 
where there is work for them to do. And 
soon. - 

But it is time for Mayor Sablotny, and 
other members of the city council, the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the Allied Industrial 
Workers, and other labor unions in the De- 
catur area and everyone else concerned about 
Decatur’s future, to take a hard look at the 
city and see whether Decatur can do more 
than just wait for its industrial economy to 
turn the corner. 





How 4-H Club Work Contributes to Good 
Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we all 
realize that the future of our country 
depends upon the proper education and 
preparation of our youth. The 4H 
Clubs of Virginia are doing a wonderful 
work in preparing our young people to 


“assume their proper place in society upon 


reaching maturity. 

On April 12, a 4-H public speaking 
contest was held at Longwood College, 
Farmville, Va. This was a district con- 
test with the winner to be given a trip 
to the 4-H short course at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., to 
participate in the State finals. The 4-H 
short course at VPI is a wonderful affair 
and gives the young people of Virginia an 
opportunity to receive worthwhile train- 
ing in making themselves better citizens. 

Miss Penny Abbitt, of Appomattox, Va2., 
who is 16 years old and a sophomore in 
high school, represented Appomattox 
County at the contest at Longwood Col- 
lege on April 12. Penny is an outstand- 
ing student at Appomattox High School 
who participates in.practically all extra- 
curricular activities and is a leader 
among her associates. She is a member 
of Liberty Baptist Church where she par- 
ticipates in Sunday school, Baptist 
Training Union, youth choir, and church 
work, . 

Miss Abbitt, in competing at the Long- 
wood contest delivered a splendid ad- 
dress on How 4-H Club Work Contrib- 
utes to Good Citizenship, which won first 
place in the contest and entitles her to 
participate in the 4-H speaking finals 


at the short course. The address is a 


splendid analysis of the good accom- 
plished by the 4-H Clubs of Virginia as 
well as the importance of the proper 
training of our youth. 

The address is as follows: 
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How 4-H Crus Work CONTRIBUTES TO Goop 
CITIZENSHIP 


(By Penny Abbitt) 


America’s future success, at home and 
abroad, depends upon the training and ex- 
perience that the young people of today re- 
ceive in regard to citizenship. I know of 
no better way to develop the qualities of a 
good citizen than through participation in 
4-H Club work. 

4-H Club projects provide great opportuni- 
ties for development of skills and interests 
which may often guide a conscientious mem- 
ber in choosing his vocation. Those who 
take part in club activities learn how to take 
full advantage of all the opportunities of 
life by learning how to work and plan in a 
variety of fields. Such habits of industry 
formed early in life lay the foundations for 
a productive citizen. 

4-H Club work hastens the maturity of the 
member who applies himself diligently. 
Many of the projects require detailed plan- 
ning, skillful management, and knowledge of 
economics. Emphasis is placed on perserver- 
ance and the completion of a task once it is 


-begun and recognition is given only when the 


work is one’s own. Activity in 4-H soon 
teaches the member to recognize and acquire 
standards by which to measure good habits 
in all phases of life. Thus through club 
activities a member prepares himself to ac- 
cept his responsibilities as an adult in so- 
ciety. It is readily recognized that these 
adult responsibilities surely include a con- 
cern for an interest in welfare and civic 
activities. 

Members in 4-H learn to measure their 
successes in life in terms of their ability to 
accomplish their ambitions. This conclu- 
sion is fully justified when we observe how 
successfully the various club projects are 
planned and accomplished by the individual 
4-H Club members. These activities lead di- 
rectly to a deepening concept of the close re- 
lationship between the young citizen and his 
community and civic affairs. In working on 
their projects, members learn how to strive 
intelligently to satisfy their worthwhile 
goals and desires. The good citizen is.one 
who always has worthy ambitions and works 
to attain them. 

4-H strengthens family ties as most of 
the projects are concerned with activities in 
the home and on the farm. Although the 
4-H member accomplishes his projects per- 
sonally, he soon forms the habit of discuss- 
ing with his family, particularly his parents, 
the problems that arise in connection with 
his project. As a result of this, a broader and 
more practical fellowship is brought about 
between the club member and his family. 
He will soon learn the advantage of seeking 
advice from experienced persons and discover 
that his parents are anxious to be helpful 
in all areas of his life. Wholesome home life 
contributes to the development of well- 
balanced citizens, capable of worthy accom- 
plishments. 

Giving demonstrations and, of course, par- 
ticipation in the 4-H public-speaking con- 
test develops the ability to express our views 
and to explain ideas before large groups. 
The preparation of an original speech also en- 
courages serious, constructive thought. A 
good citizen must be able to form and express 
opinions in public. 

Leadership is one of the qualities of an 
outstanding citizen. Through the examples 
set by the 4-H leaders, our own qualities of 
leadership are developed. We receive prac- 
tical experience in this field by serving as 
officers in our club or as junior counselors at 
camp. The annual presentation of leader- 
ship awards in 4-H provides a goal which 
members strive to attain. 

Of course, the success of any leader, no 
matter how good he may be, depends upon 
the cooperation of his followers. By working 
together in small groups on 4-H projects, in 
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planning programs, and in serving on com- 
mittees we learn to get along with others. 
Surely you would readily agree with me in 
the observation that the willingness to coop- 
erate and the virtue of being able to live 
peaceably with your fellow citizens is one 
of the most valuable traits of good citizen- 
ship. Just as the achievements of our club 
are the result of teamwork, so America pro- 
gresses through the cooperation of all her 
citizens. 

In closing, I would like to leave you with 
these words, spoken by Raymond C. Firestone, 
president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.: 
“4-H * * * will help you become a better 
American and therefore a more valuabie citi- 
zen in this great worldwide community of 
nations.” 





Map Know-How Can Make H-Bomb 
Surplus in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted an excellent statement on the im- 
portance of a modern and progressive 
mapping system from the pen of Monte 
Bourjaily, Jr., in the Army Times of April 
12,1958. It is entitled “Map Know-How 
Can Make H-bomb Surplus in War.” 
This article contains significant infor- 
mation and I feel that it should be called 
to the attention of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

Ignorance, indifference and inability to 
communicate between components within 
the vast edifice of the Defense Department 
have caused not only the great propaganda 
defeat inflicted on the United States when 
Russia announced its unilateral suspension 
of thermonuclear tests, but alo threatened, 
if continued, the health of our grandchildren. 

Evidence on which to base the above charge 
has just come to hand. 

These facts, combined with conservative 
military reasoning, are proof of the need for 
reorganization of the channels of communi- 
cation between operating agencies and policy- 
making bodies. 

The evidence implies names. No indi- 
viduals are blamed below, for two reasons: 
the facts speak for themselves. And the in- 
dividuals are, it seems, products of and per- 
haps vicitims of the system. 

The facts are these: 

Testifying before a congressional commit- 
tee before retiring as chief of research and 
development, Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin said 
that there will soon be ‘available to the 
United States intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles with a circular probable error of less 
than 1 mile. 

“It is nonsense, however,” he said, to ex- 
pect accuracy from these missiles because 
“we do not know within 5 miles the relations 
of the major land masses of the earth.” 

This is partly true, although there is no 
reason to believe that General Gavin was 
aware that his statement was almost out of 
date or that it could have been untrue had 
certain easy and inexpensive steps been taken 
within the last 6 months. 

Shortly after the launching of Explorer I, 
the Army put out a press release quoting Dr. 
John O'Keefe, Army Map Service geodicist, 
as saying that by using techniques 
of measurement, errors in maps in the Pa- 
cific could be reduced from three-quarters 
of a mile to 300 feet. 
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Use of the Explorer measurements for 
mapping will “ultimately lead to a precision 
on the order of 30 feet throughout the 
world,” the release said. 

Congress has since been told, in other 
committee hearings, that there is no need 
for additional satellites to determine dis- 
tances between points on the earth's surface. 
If only “good orbits” are produced for Ex- 
plorers I and III and for the spdtniks, dis- 
tances can be accurately determined to with- 
in a tenth of a mile or less. 

At the moment the trouble is that this 
good orbit has not been determined for any 
of the satellites because of failure to process 
the hundreds of sightings of all these satel- 
lites from points throughout the world 
through the computers available to the Navy 
Research Laboratory and other Government 
agencies. 
~ Once such computations are made—and it 
takes programers, men who can translate in- 
formation from human into machine terms 
so that the computers can handle it, and 
who also tell the computers how to process 
the information—determining the distance 
from United States launching sites to targets 
in potential hostile areas becornes a simple 
matter. 

This is because true distances between 
various parts of the United States are accu- 
rately known now. Likewise the distances 
between various points in Europe as far east 
as the Ural Mountains are known. The er- 
ror in these distances is less than half a 
mile. This has been proved not only by 
chaining distances when drawing maps but 
also by using both lunar and astral obser- 
vations. 

Thus, since late last fall, it has been pos- 
sible to know within less than half a mile, 
and in the near future it could be possible 
to know within 300 feet or less, the distances 
between any two points on the surface of 
the earth, with the possible exception of the 
interior of Asia. 

It is accepted military doctrine and estab- 
lished American policy today to seek in war 
to destroy military targets, wherever located. 
The great argument in favor of the hydrogen 
bomb—thermonuclear weapons—is that be- 
cause of errors in maps and in the accuracy 
of weapons which combined could throw a 
shot 15 miles off target, we must have wea- 
pons of massive destruction to be sure we get 
the military target. The fact that non- 
military areas will suffer has been accepted 
as one of the unfortunate hazards of war. 

But according to some public testimony 
and to other testimony that is not classified 


but which, because given behind closed doors ~ 


to congressional committees, has not yet 
been made public, these errors need no longer 
exist. 

With pinpoint accuracy available, atomic 
rather than thermonuclear weapons would 
fulfill all military requirements. And atomic 
weapons, according to all competent wit- 
nesses, do not carry with them the long- 
range genetic dangers of thermonuclear 
weapons, 

With the need for thermonuclear weapons 
gone, the United States could safely suspend 
further thermonuclear tests—not with a pro- 
viso that the suspension of tests would 
continue only so long as no other country 
tested hydrogen weapons but absolutely. 

From a national standpoint, the tragedy 
is that the necessary information to justify 
such a decision was not developed as soon as 
possible, so that Russia could not have scored 
its recent propaganda victory. From the 
human viewpoint, it continues to be tragic 
that this information has not yet been 
worked up and passed along to our policy- 
makers so that tests can be suspended now. 

Why hasn't it yet been done? 

Partly it is a hangover from the “what 
good is it?” attitude toward satellites that 
typified statements by former Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson and administration 
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officials after Sputnik I was launched, 
has generated indifference to, even res oe 
to; supporting satellite activity not only 
the top levels but also among Pouiticaly 
minded junior supervisors. - 

Another reason is that the Army Map Sery. 
ice budget is being cut by $8 million this 
year. It will not be able to process 
tion so that though we could be in 
maps, we will continue not to be for months, 
even years. -- 

Ih addition, accurate measurement Of dis. 
tances and accurate orbital figures on the 
various satellites has been given a low pri- 
ority. The military necessity has been sup. 
ordinated to other considerations, 

From General Gavin's testimony, it is obyi. 
ous that the possibility of map accuracy in 
feet over distances of 5,000 and more tities 
was never presented to him. It has also not 
been presented to his superiors. 

Yet officials of the Army Map Service know 
that it is possible. How has this failure in 
communications-come about? 

It is not my purpose to argue the Politics 
of continuing or suspending thermonuclear 
tests. All who have engaged in the discus. 
sion, however, agree that there is a poss. 
bility of danger, especially to those as yet 
unborn. The argument is as to the degree 
of danger. : 

If any danger at all exists, and if the 
military necessity for thermonuclear weap. 
ons either no longer exists or can be ended 
within a short period, then it is the duty of 


_ those who can to bring about the situation 


where this is possible. 

This requires two things: The first is to 
spend whatever money is needed to revise 
maps to the accuracy possible from informa. 
tion available today which simply needs 
processing. The second is to continue to 
devote American ingenuity to increasing the 
accuracy of long-range weapons, a fied 
where the United States is preeminent, 

The result of this could be that our efforts 
in the field of thermonuclear research could 
be devoted to peaceful goals, thus eliminat- 
ing the genetic danger of strontium 90 and 
other radioactive fallout material. 





Last Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14,1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my It 
marks, I include the following 
which appears in the April 21, 1958, issue 
of the New Republic: 

Last Worps 

A fine young man was David Dalrymple 

Jones. Eisenhower said “buy.” and Jone 


bought. It was the thing to do. snyiaoa 
thing,” said mhower. “Buy an 


a 


' Jones told his e. 


He was countanaay 
mass discouragement. Fine stuff was 
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» attack on Congress for “turning on 
yast new programs for spending.” Cried 
“That's the stuff.” His enthusiasm 
for Bernard Baruch was unrestrained: “Let 
ys not unbalance the budget,” said Jones, 
“what an estimable young man.” said busi- 
n to whom he unsuccessfully applied 
for work. Sleeping in cheap boarding 
nouses, Jones yet found pennies to buy the 
editorials applauding Eisenhower for reject~- 
ing unwise tax cuts. 

Yes, a fine young Man was David Dal- 
ple Jones. His last words were (at the 
ital where they brought him with acute 

malnutrition) —“Doctor, keep me going just 
alittle longer. I must vote Republican this 


fall.” 





Now It Is Up to Congress To Halt the 
Flood of Obscene Literature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
reported to this body and I strongly 
supported it in committee, the bill of 
the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER (H. R. 
6239) which is a measure to further con- 
trol the heinous distribution of obscene 
literature throughout the Nation. This 
measure is similar to one introduced by 
myself (H. R. 11185) and several other 
Members of this Congress. Action by 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
now places directly into the lap of the 
Congress itself responsibility for a pro- 
posal to bring to a halt this growing 
and insidious tool of the perverted and 
criminal element that is subverting the 
youth of the Nation today. 

By the wording of the bill reported to 
Congress the F. B. I., Postal Inspectors, 
and other law enforcement agencies will 
be armed with the proper tools to better 
enable them to provide the protection 
80 necessary to development of moral 
strength in our Nation today. Because 
of inadequate and inoperable legal tools 
law enforcement agencies have not been 
able to do the job we expect of them. 
I hope that both the House and Sen- 
ate will promptly rise to defend the 
minds of the youth of the Nation today. 

The bill approved today simply per- 
mits prosecution where obscene liter- 
ature is received as well as where such 
Material is mailed. In this fashion, and 
within the ability, jurisdiction, and in- 

t of local prosecuting’ officers and 
Officials will the question of obscenity be 
determined and the power to prosecute 
lie, It is my opinion that prosecution 
on the site where impressionable adults 
and, what is worse, the youth of our 
Nation are attacked by the cohorts of 
crime and filth is the place where penal- 
ties will promptly be inflicted that will 

this surge of obscenity. 

At this point in my comment I would 
like to include two statements by the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover describing 


the situation in regard to obscene liter- 


ature as he sees it: 
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UnrTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FeperaL BurEAU oF INVESTIGATION, WASH-~- 
INGTON,D,C._ - 

EXCERPT FROM ADDRESS OF J. EDGAR HOOVER, 
DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., SEP= 
TEMBER 19, 1957 
The peddlers of obscene pictures and writ- 

ings have so flooded the market with this 
toxic trash within the past few years that to 
find a news rack without samples of it is the 
rare exception: The trade in this printed 
poison is big business and a lucrative one. 
A single smut dealer, for instance, can pro- 
duce at small initial cost obscene photo- 
graphs or publications which can then be 
copied by the thousands. Unlike the nar- 
cotic eigarette which is reduced to ashes 
after degrading one unfortunate victim, the 
obscene photo, film, or book can be trans- 
mitted on an almost endless round of moral 
destruction. The activities of the muck 
merchants are national in scope and are 
closely organized. These moral degenerates 
draw no line of age distinction when it 
comes to customers. Your child can easily 
become one of their tragic victims. 

An aroused public is necessary—one that 
will not countenance the placing of this 
trash on public display. Parents and other 

ans of the young must be aware of 

what is being read by those in their care. 
Guidance and concern for a child’s mental 
and spiritual development are just as im- 
portant as regard for its bodily needs. 
Stiffer legal penalties, particularly in local 
and State courts, are needed to replace the 
frequent wrist slap given those convicted of 
this vile trade. Not until longer sentences 
and heavier fines remove the financial ad- 
vantages of this traffic will the producers, 
distributors, and dealers of filth be driven 
out of this sickening business. 

There is today a vicious movement to un- 
dermine the traditional spiritual and moral 
principles of our Nation. Freedom, divorced 
from authority and discipline, is a frighten- 
ing thing and is the first step toward total 
moral degeneration. — 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1957. 
To All Law Enforcement Officials: 

At the approach of the warm months and 
the beginning of the seasonal rise in sex 
crimes, there is a special need to focus public 
attention on a despicable business—the sale 
and distribution of obscene material. The 
serious danger of this big business criminal 
enterprise lies in its degrading influence on 
youth and American communities. Too often 
the purveyor of filth in the form of movies, 
playing cards, books, photographs, and other 
devicés, reaps a rich reward as a result of 
lackadaisical public opposition to his evil 
occupation. The carefree hours of school 
vacation time afford these parasitic peddlers 
of ulgy wares many opportunities to claim 
the inquisitive and impressionable minds of 
the Nation’s youth. . 

The most effective means of preventing 
juvenile crime is proper adult guidance and 
practical moral training in the home, school, 
and church. A breakdown in this basic 
phase of adult responsibility, however, is 
clearly evidenced by the spiraling youth crime 
statistics. The shame of this problem lies in 
the fact that all too frequently the clean-liv- 
ing majority of our youth seek-in vain for 
guidance through the pitfalls of this modern 
era. Many letters which I receive from the 
younger population implore help against 
these temptations, particularly the obscenity 
bom them from all sides. One 17- 


. year-old stated that even though lack of 


family life and absence of religious training 
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were seeds of the youth problem, certainly 
sordid literature, pornography, and other 
forms of obscenity acted as fertilizers to 
nourish these seeds into juvenile crimes. His 
cry, typical of the respectable youngsters 
across the country, was “Please do us Amer- 
ican teen-agers a big favor and get rid of the 
trash that is trying to kill us.” 

Only with disastrous consequences can 
adult America disregard this plea of young 
citizens. Although statistics are not avail- 
able to compute the exact influence of the 
illicit traffic in obscene material on the in- 
cidence of sex crimes, it would be naive in- 
deed to assume that there is no relation be- 
tween the mounting deluge of such filth and 
the increase in sex crimes. In crimes re- 
ported by police in cities over 2,500 popula- 
tion, the crime rate of persons involved in 
sex offenses, excluding rape and prostitution, 
rose from 38.5 per 100,000 population in 
1953, to 41.7 per 100,000 in 1954, to 45.3 per 
100,000 in 1955, and reached 47.5 per 100,000 
in 1956. 

The weapons for combating this menace 
must be found or forged in the arsenal of 
local, State and Federal laws. One major 
blow at these dealers in indecency was the 
amendment of the interstate transportation 
of obscene matter statute in June of 1955, 
giving the FBI additional jurisdiction in cases 
involving the use of personal automobile or 
any other form of transportation, as well as 
express or common carier, in such interstate 
trafficking. 

What are the next steps? There must be 
cooperative public and police effort to assure 
that local ordinances against obscenity are 
adequate and rigidly enforced. While these 
sewage salesmen prosper in the loopholes of 
weak laws and license-fee type small fines, 
heavier sentences or jail terms upon convic- 
tion serve as strong deterrents to their trade. 
Parents, school authorities and law-abiding 
citizens interested in the welfare of youth 
must share the duty of reporting sources of 
obscene material to the proper officials. Most 
certainly, local civic leaders and legislators 
have a responsibility to their communities 
in the matter of controlling this pollution 
problem. It is indeed an obligation of police 
Officials to enforce the law to the maximum 
limit to rid their.localities of this vermin. 

Public opinion and coordinated action can 
sound the death knell for the obscene ma- 
terial peddler. Assuredly, each and every 
citizen must contribute to the fight against 
filthmongering or suffer in the contamina- 
tion spread by this diseased busines. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Epcar Hoover, Director. 


Mr. Hoover has further said that “dis- 
tribution of pornographic literature is 
now so efficient that it is quite accurate 
to say that no child is beyond its reach.” 
He continued, and pointed out, that “the 
peddler will be halted and his merchan- 
dise disappear only if an aroused public 
now goes on the alert.” 

Gentlemen, I believe that each of us 
has had impressed upon us the fact that 
an aroused public does now exist. I am 
sure that the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, after due deliberation, has pre- 
sented us with a bill that will give legal 
backbone to our law-enforcement offi- 
cials who wish to stamp out this evil. 
The responsibility now lies with us. I 
hope that we shall answer the call of the 
churches, the public officials, the mothers 
and fathers, and all good people of this 
land and act promptly to halt and pros- 
ecute those who would prey on and try 
to subvert the healthy minds of our 
American people and particularly upon 
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our youth to whom we look for the 
sound, moral, God-fearing future of this 
Nation. We dare not delay. 





Steel Imports and Our Domestic Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished American citizen and American 
industrialist, the Honorable Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corp., has recently 
delivered a speech in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
which he ably presents the problem that 
confronts our domestic steel industry 
with respect to growing competition 
from steel imports. I do not entirely 
agree with Mr. Blough’s suggested solu- 
tion to this problem. It is my own view 
that the tariff protection that Mr. 
Blough perhaps rejects is an effective 
answer, at least in part, to the need for 
protecting our American standard of 
living. Another answer in part to this 
question of what to do about growing 
imports is for us to hold our trading 
allies accountable for their tariff and 
trade practices that have effectively 
kept international trade from being 
truly reciprocal as the Congress of the 
United States has intended as repeatedly 
expressed by Congress in extending the 
trade agreements authority. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the fact that I 
do not subscribe entirely to the remarks 
of this distinguished industrial. states- 
man, I believe the substance of Mr. 
Blough’s Cleveland speech should be 
available to the membership of the 
House and for that reason I include his 
remarks in the REcorpD: 

A TaLK or Two Towns 
(Speech by Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
the board, United States Steel Corp., at 
the annual meeting, Cleveland Chamber 

of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, April 17, 

1958) 

For the opportunity to be with you here— 
for your generous hospitality and for your 
warm and cordial welcome—I am deeply 
grateful. And by way of reciprocity, let me 
assure you—right at the outset of these 
remarks—that I do not come before you 
today as an expert on subjects economic. 

An expert, as you know, has been defined 
as a man who is able to avoid all minor 
mistakes as he sweeps on to the grand fal- 
lacy. And judging from all the divergent 
and contradictory panaceas that are cur- 
rently being offered as a cure for the present 
economic recession, it occurs to me that 
another expert with another plan of that 
kind—added to those which already afflict 
us—could set our business recovery. back 
indefinitely. 

So for the sake of your business and 
mine, I shall prudently refrain from un- 
veiling before you the Blough prescription 
for the care and feeding of prosperity. And 
instead, I should like—very simply—to talk 
of two towns. * * * Two towns which are 
many thousands of miles apart, but which— 
in this shrinking world—are an 
ever greater influence upon each other and 
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upon the business conditions which now 
confront us. 

And much to your surprise, no doubt, 
one of these towns is Cleveland. 

Now a lot of things have been happening 
in Cleveland. Its population has grown, its 
industries have been expanding, and 50 new 
ones moved into greater Cleveland last year. 
Thus its job opportunities have been grow- 
ing too. And so have the many cultural 
advantages which it affords. In short, then, 
it is a good town in which to live, to work, 
to raise a family, and to, engage, generally, 
in the pursuit of such happiness as we are 
privileged to seek in this topsy-turvy world. 

The other town I have in mind is Duessel- 
dorf, in Germany, and in many respects it’s 
& lot like Cleveland. It, too, is a great in- 
dustrial center which has been growing 
rapidly in recent years. It is attracting new 
industries, providing new jobs, building new 
schools, adding twelve to fifteen thousand 
housing units per year, and enlarging still 
further the many cultural and artistic as-< 
pects of its community life. 

True, it is only about two-thirds the size 
of Cleveland; but still its transportation fa- 
cilities have to handle some 380,000 persons 
in the rush-hour traffic; and the number of 
passenger automobiles on its streets has 
multiplied by 2%2 times in the past 2 years. 
And if there remains in your minds any lin- 
gering doubt as to the similarity between 
these two delightful communities, let me 
simply quote a sentence from Fortune maga- 
zine which reports that “Dusseldorf, today, 
is noted for its rich and beautiful women 
and for its hard-working and ambitious 
men.” 

So we must conclude, definitely, that Dus- 
seldorf, too, is a good town in which to live, 
to work, to raise a family, and to engage in 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Now by a curious coincidence—which is 
by no means unintentional—it happens that 
a major industry of both of these towns is 
steelmaking. Steel is one of Cleveland’s 
largest single industries; and Dusseldorf is 
the center of an industrial area which pro- 
duces 85 percent of all the steel that is made 
in West Germany. 

But right at this point the similarity be- 
tween Dusseldorf and Cleveland gives way to 
a number of significant differences which 
provide considerable food for thought, Let’s 
look at a few of them. 

First and foremost, perhaps, is the fact 
of the recession. In Cleveland many steel- 
workers—together with many men and wom- 
en from other industries—are currently un- 
employed; and the primary concern of all of 
us in this room here today is to get these 
people back on the job and to find markets 
for the products they once made. But in 
Dusseldorf, steel and other industries are 
humming along at much higher rates of 
operation. There is no marked unemploy- 
ment, and they are managing very well with 
the markets for their products. 

Next is the fact that virtually all of the 
market for Cleveland’s steel lies here in the 
United States. At best; only a minor per- 
centage of your stéel is sold in foreign mar- 
kets. But 27 percent of the steel that is 
made in the Dusseldorf area is exported; and 
these export markets for German steel have 
been growing considerably in recent years. 


‘So the prosperity of Dusseldorf’s steel mills 


does not depend on the ups and downs of 
their domestic demand to nearly the same 
extent that yours does here in Cleveland. 
Then, too, most of the steel mills here 
in the Cleveland area are modern and highly 
efficient; and while it is true that great 
strides are being made in improving the 
Dusseldorf area mills, it is also true that a 
steelworker in Cleveland—-using its modern, 
highly productive tools—cam turn out more 
high quality steel with the expenditure of 
less time and effort than his German.counter- 


, 





April 
part can. There is, however, another 
difference; the weekly wage of a s ; 
in Cleveland is more than three times 
high as the corresponding pay of the stg 
worker in Dusseldorf. So the cost of po. 
ducing finished steel products there is sup. 
stantially lower than it is here. “re 

Now what does all this mean to you tn 
Cleveland? What does Dusseldorf matter 


to you? : 
Well, let me give you just one at 
wire, 






















































which concerns a reel of barbed 

The one I am talking about is a 
ordinary reel of barbed wire—one of the 
types most commonly used for fences, It 
was manufactured by our American steel and 
wire division; and it was delivered to a jobber 
whose warehouse is right here in Cleye. 
land. i 

But in the jobber’s warehouse it was placeg - 
alongside another reel of barbed wire that 
had been manufactured in Dusseldorf, That 
German wire was of exactly the same 
and it had come from a mill many thousands 
of miles’ away. It had been shipped from 
Dusseldorf. to the sea, and across the ocean 
to New York. It had been freighted to 
‘Cleveland. by rail, and hauled from the 
freight yards to the warehouse by truck. Yet, 
delivered to that warehouse, it still cost the 
jobber $40 a ton less than the reel of wire 
sold right here in Cleveland. 

Now next spring of course, the 
of Cleveland will celebrate the opening of. 
the St. Lawrence seaway, and Cleveland it- 
self will become a great inland seaport of the ~ 
United States. Perhaps the people of Dussel- 
dorf will have reason to celebrate too. Their 
wire will no longer face the costly overland 
haul from’ New York to Cleveland. It can 
be shipped by boat direct to the docks on 
your Lake Erie waterfront, and thus it can 
be sold here even more cheaply than it is 
today. 

Now it is certainly true there must be 


’ 


'¥ give-and-take in order to have international 


trade. It is also true that many Americans 
had jobs in the last few years because our 
exports of steel were considerably bn 
primarily because of availability and qual- 
ity—than our imports although the historic 
pattern is changing. Nevertheless had this 
foreign wire—some 64,000 tons of it last 
year—been produced at home as much of 
it formerly was, it would have provided hun- 
dreds of thousands of man hours of work 
in the steel industry alone and kept coming 
those most important pay envelopes to the 
American steelworkers who formerly made 
that wire; pay envelopes to the tune of about 
6 million dollars. ‘ 

So when a farmer comes into this city to 
buy wire for new fences, what is he going to 
do? He likes progress in America, and he 
is just as anxious as you and I are to buy 
the products of American industry and 
support the jobs of American workmen. But 
he has his problems to6, and the high cost 
of building fences is one of them. Does he 
buy the imported wire then? 

Well, a great many farmers certainly did 
last year—for while barbed wire is as Ameri- 
can as blueberry pie—while it was fist 
patented and manufactured right here in the 
United States, and while it is little used in 
Europe and in other countries of the world— 
the fact remains that more than half of all 
the barbed wire sold in America last year 
was imported from abroad. . 

And barbed wire, of course, is only one 
small, but an important, example of ° 
is happening in steel—just as Cleveland 
Dusseldorf are merely symbols of 0 
steel-producing t+ home and 
which are vying with each other for 

Out on the west coast, the industriot 
Japanese have bought scrap metal at Pi 
mium prices, hauled it back to their bill 
the Orient, manufactured it into fins 
products, shipped them back across the 
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and still undersold American pro- 

by such substantial margins as $29 
gp ton on reinforcing bars, : 

To show how serious offshore competition 

has become, I understand cast iron pipe 

@ i being imported for sale at $100 per ton in 

California where the price of the domestic 

product 'is $175 per ton. 

And so it is with a wide variety of im- 

steel products which are rapidly mov- 
ing into the American market not only on 
the west coast, but on the eastern seaboard, 
at the southeastern seaports and along the 
gulf For the year 1957 total 
steel imports into the United States were 
about a million and a quarter tons—con- 
siderably less than we exported but still a 
jot of tonnage. And let us note in passing 
~ that the production of 1% million tons of 
steel here in American would provide direct 
employment for some 11,000 people, and that 
indirectly it would provide jobs for thou- 
sands more than that number in supporting 
industries. 

So we must acknowledge the fact, I think, 
that what is happening in all of the Dussel- 
dorfs of the world is profoundly affecting the 
welfare of the people in all of the Clevelands 
of America. But I do not wish for a mo- 
ment to leave the impression that the steel- 
worker is the only loser—or eyen the prin- 
cipal loser—of this new influx of goods from 

_abroad. He isn’t. 

The same situation prevails to a greater or 
lesser degree in industries like lumber, 
chemicals, textiles, watches and many, many 
others. Until very recently, for example, this 
Nation has been a leading exporter of auto- 
mobiles; but now it is .a net importer. I 
noticed a news report the other day which 
stated that Great Britain had already ex- 
ported more autos in the first 2 months of 
this year than she did in the entire 12 
months of last year. 

Now why is it that foreign industries can 
turn out some of the very products thou- 
sands of miles to our shores, and sell them 
in our markets at a price so low that we 
can no longer compete, even here at home— 
let alone in the far-away markets of other 
countries of the world? 

Gentlemen, nobody loves a fact man. But 
there are times when facts—like spinach and 
taxes—must be faced with fortitude, and 
this, I believe, is one of them. So I would 
like to lay before you today, two simple and 
undeniable facts—however unpalatable their 

‘implications may be in certain political 
circles. 

First is the fact that when an American 
consumer buys any average American prod- 
uct—whether it be a reel of barbed wire, an 
electric toaster, or a pair of pajamas—very 
little of the price he pays for that product is 
for the actual, tangible materials out of 
which it is made. More than three-quarters 
of the purchase price goes to pay the wages 
and salaries of the men and women who 
transformed the raw materials into the fin- 
ished product, brought the product to the 
Market place, and sold it to the consumer. 
In other words, what you and I are really 
buying when we spend a dollar at the store, 
is a few cents worth of materials and more 
than 75 cents worth of the time of some 
worker or group of workers. 5, 

So much for fact No. 1. Fact No. 2 is 
‘oath almost every country of the world 

of a workman’s time than it will here at 
win ay Ree ge er dollar which 
nu working time 
America, will 





the American dollar will buy more- 
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been able to remain competitive in many 
markets because of what we call American 
ingenuity, “know-how” and because of capi- 
tal investment in and equipment. 

By providing the most efficient: tools of 
production that the world has thus far 
seen—by devising American methods of mass 
production, and by devoting billions of dol- 
lars annually to unending research and im- 
provements, we have made it possible for the 
American worker to produce considerably 
more in an hour’s time than his foreign 
competitor can. And that kept the cost of 
our products competitive. ; 

But since the end of World War II a great 
change has been taking place. The techno- 
logical revolution that began in America in 
the early part of the present century is 
sweeping across the face of the globe at a 
vigorous pace; and happily so. And Ameri- 
can know-how is being exported from our 
shores in even greater degree, I suspect, than 
are the products of our factories. 

Fine new steel plants are being built in 
Europe and Asia—some of them with Ameri- 
can financial assistance. 

When United States Steel built its Fairless 
works only a few years ago, it was the last 
word in steelmaking efficiency. Today its 
counterpart can be found in Wales; and I 
am told that an, equally modern—and per- 
haps just as efficient—plant is now operat- 
ing in Poland. 

Moreover, much of our marvelous ma- 
chinery—like the electrolytic tinning lines 
that were developed and perfected by United 
States Steel—is now being installed in Euro- 
pean plants under licenses which we have 
readily granted to all comers. It can pro- 
duce just as efficiently in Europe as it can 
in America; and with foreign wage rates far 
below -the American level, these new ma- 
chines can be installed—and these new steel 
plants can be built—at far less of a capital 
outlay than we, here at home, must make 
for our new and improved facilities. 

Beyond that, too, is the program of tech- 
nical“ assistance through which American 
steelmakers, for example, are helping, under 
Government auspices, to train technicians 
from India and other countries. It is hoped 
that. by this exporting our American know- 
how, we can enhance greatly the prospects for 
world peace; and as long as there is any pos- 
sible chance of progress in this. direction, 
then certainly no one of us would have it 
otherwise. 

But meanwhile the fact remains that we 
are rapidly losing the technological margin 
that we have had over other nations, and 
that has thus far supported American 
wages at levels high above those prevailing 
elsewhere in the world. And this situation 
has been gravely complicated by the fact 
that not only have American wage rates 
risen enormously in recent years, but that 
the wage costs in almost every American 
product have gone up as, well. 

If an American worker gets three times 
as much pay as a German worker, but pro- 
duces three times as much steel per hour, 
the direct wage costs per ton remain about 
the same in both countries and the products 
of the two workers are fairly competitive in 
world markets. That is obvious. | 

But when the wage costs in the American 
product keep rising—as they have—farther 
and farther above those in the foreign-made 
product, the area in which the two can still 
compete begins to shrink alarmingly—first 
in foreign markets, then in our own coastal 
markets, and finally, ever-farther inland 
from our shores. 

And as our market shrinks, so too does the 


‘number of jobs that remain in American 


. That is obvious also; and while 
I do not know how much of our unemploy- 
‘ment today can be attributed properly to 
the inability of American workmen to com- 
pete, wage-costwise, with their foreign com- 
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petitors, there can be no doubt, I think, that 
this 4s a significantly important factor in 
the present business recession. 

Certainly it accounts for the growing 
clamor for high tariffs, rigid import quotas, 
and a general scuttling of the trade agree- 
ments program—a clamor that comes these 
days not only from a number of distressed 
businessmen, but equally loudly from a 
number within the ranks of American labor. 

Now while I realize that some of you 
here in this room may disagree with me pro- 
foundly on this point, I must say to you 
frankly that increased tariff protection, in 
my opinion, is not the basic answer to this 
problem. 

If experience can teach us anything, then 
certainly we have learned that the power to 
erect tariff walls or other trade barriers is 
not one which America enjoys a monopoly. 
We can shut foreign imports out of our mar- 
kets only by shutting our exports out of 
foreign markets. And if we look at mar- 
kets in terms of people—as we must if we 
are realistic about it—let us remember that 
only 6 percent of the world’s population 
would be inside our tariff wall, while the 
other 94 percent would lie outside it. And 
don’t forget that the raw materials so neces- 
sary to our Nation’s production may also 
recede beyond our reach. 

Nor can I see the wisdom of spending mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to build a sea- 
way that will transform Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, and other Great Lakes cities into 
seaports, and then building tariff walls 
around those cities to keep their ports in 
idleness. 

Presumably such a policy might—as a 
temporary expedient—restore a substantial 
number of workers to their jobs in manu- 
facturing industries; but it would also throw 
out of work a large part of the 4% million 
other Americans who gain their living in 
foreign trade. So in the end, we should 
merely have exchanged one group of jobless 
Americans for another. - 

Tariffs, then, provide no permanent solu- 
tion, as I see it. 

An equally doubtful solution to our diffi- 
culties, I think, is to be found in the realm 
of direct Government subsidy. 

We know today that ships built in Ameri- 
can shipyards at American wage costs can 
compete with foreign-built ships only be- 
cause our Government subsidizes American 
construction at the expense of all of us as 
taxpayers. It supports these high wage costs 
out of taxes primarily because the mainte- 
nance of a shipbuilding industry here is 
essential to the security and the defense of 
the United States. 

But many other industries are equally es- 
sential to our national defense and secur- 
ity—steel, oil, chemicals, motors, and dozens 
and dozens of others—and should the day 
ever come when these, too, must be subsi- 
dized by the Treasury, the resulting burden 
would soon bankrupt the American taxpay- 
ers. 

So it seems to me that recognizing the 
value of such expedients as tariffs, quotas, 
subsidies, controls, freezes, and all of the 
other ways out sooner or later we will have 
to face up squarely to one undeniable fact: 
That American workmen today are pricing 
themselves out of the market, or—to put it 
even more accurately—that America, as a 
Nation, is costing itself out of the market. 

There is, I believe, an inexorable law 
which can never be defied, nor escaped, for 
long. I won’t call it an economic law, be- 
cause—as I say—I am not an economic ex- 
pert. But it is a fundamental law of busi- 
ness, and every businessman knows it. That 
law is: “Compete or die.” 

There is no other’ choice. Twist, turn, 
squirm as we may, in the end we are going to 
have to compete with our foreign friends or 
else resign ourselves to the fact that America 
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would soon be on its way to losing the indus- 
trial leadership it now possesses. 

Yet if we are to be competitive—and re- 
main competitive—we have today the great- 
est opportunity, and the greatest- potential 
market for the products of our people, that 
we have gver had in our history. With Eu- 
ropean production, and standards of living 
rising at a rapid rate, millions of western 
Europeans are eager to buy for themselves 
and their families all the luxuries of life 
that have become so commonplace to our 
people here in America—the very products 
that we have so long excelled in producing. 
This is also true in other areas of the world. 

To serve these new markets, and to be 
able to compete .with foreign producers, @ 
number of American companies have estab- 
lished factories abroad where the combina- 
tion of American productive efficiency and 
low wage costs provides a solution to at 
least some of their problems. Indeed I have 
seen figures recently which show that a 
growing number of these companies are 
shipping their foreign-made products back 
here to the American market. And this, of 
course, is a logical and natural development 
dictated by the present disparity in wage 
costs at home and abroad. But carried to 
its ‘ultimate extreme, it too becomes self- 
defeating; because without a job, the Amer- 
ican workman has no money with which to 
buy anything, and there is then no market 
in America for the products of these fac- 
tories overseas. 

So again we come back to the one, in- 
escapable fact that nobody wants to face: 
That the only practical way to keep foreign- 
made products from overcrowding our mar- 
kets here at home is to compete on equal 
terms in quality, in price and in service; 
and that the only practical way to reach 
foreign markets successfully is to keep our 
costs—which means primarily our wage 
costs—competitive. ‘ 

And right here is where I think that the 
American workman is being misled in a big 
way by some of his most vocal and most 
powerful leaders. 

He is being told that his wages in recent 
years have not kept pace with rising output 
per man hour—that he is entitled to more 
than he is getting, and that he can get it 
without increasing the wage cost in his 
product. 

Such statements, unfortunately, are not 
even within shouting distance of the truth, 
either in the steel industry or in industry 
as a whole. 

The latest official reports of the United 
States Government show that during the first 
6 years of the present decade, average hourly 
earnings in al] manufacturing industries as 
a whole went up more than 35 percent; while 
output per man hour in these same industries 
rose less than 19% percent. Thus wages 
have gone up more than 80 percent faster 
than output per man hour in these 6 years 
alone. 

Now raising the standard of living for 
everyone in this country, by producing more 
of the goods which everyone needs and wants 
is one thing. But raising the cost of pro- 
ducing those goods, so that the producer and 
his employees are placed at a competitive 
disadvantage, is quite another thing. And 
when those who profess to speak in the 
interests of the American working man advo- 
cate raising wage costs as a means of increas- 
ing consumer purchasing power, they are 
seeking to perpetrate what is, in my opinion, 
the most dangerous hoax of our times. 

They know that higher wage costs can only 
be met by higher prices, so in the end no 
increase in purchasing power results. Mean- 
while the ability of Ameritéan workmen to 
compete with their industrious counterparts 
abroad is further diminished, thus shrinking 
the market for American products and 
diminishing the number of available Ameri- 
can jobs. 
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To me, then, the perpetrators of this hoax 
are labor’s one-way philanthropists. They 
would take jobs away from our workmen here 
and give them to workmen abroad. And 
that kind of labor philanthropy is in my idea 
of economic crime on the waterfront. 

Let me sum it up this way: 

We are all striving, as I have said, to get 
our people back on their jobs by finding 
markets for the products of their labor. The 
only way to find those markets is to make 
our costs competitive and to keep them that 
way. How then can this be done? 

Well if it is done, then we as businessmen 
must do everything in our power to maintain 
our technological advantage over foreign pro- 
ducers by replacing as rapidly as we can 
every obsolete and obsolescent machine, 
technique and facility we have, with new, 
better and more efficient methods and facili- 
ties. That is our part of the job. . 

Government, too, has a vital role in this 
task as I see it. If we are to maintain our 
technological superiority, then Government 
must certainly reexamine some of our anti- 
quated and misbegotten tax laws which dis- 
courage investment, penalize the productive 
use of wealth, and treat as taxable profits 
what is really the excess cost of replacing our 
wornout tools and equipment. 

But despite all that we and the Govern- 
ment may do to promote our competitive 
position, the final decision rests with the 
American working man, and with his dele- 
gated-leaders. For the fact remains that in 
the last analysis the only one who can fully 
protect the American workman is the Amer- 
ican workman himself. If he can keep wage 
costs from mounting while rising productiv- 
ity brings our total costs into competitive 
balance with foreign costs, then truly I be- 
lieve that he can expect to see the greatest 
era of prosperity our Nation has ever known. 

But if, on the other hand, he permits the 
vast economic and political power that he 
now possesses to be used to force wage costs 
ever higher, then I am very much afraid that 
the great St. Lawrence seaway—when it opens 
next year—-will be nothing more thah a one- 
way street, westbound. - 





The Farm Freeze Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, it is 


my sincere intention to lend my full sup- 
port to the House movement to override 


the President’s veto of the so-called farm - 


freeze bill, should this body be afforded 
that opportunity on the basis of success- 
ful Senate action. 

During this period of economic reces- 
sion, the farmer of the Nation should be 
given as much purchasing power relief 
as any other segment of our economic 
structure. 
Senate Joint Resolution 162 stands, the 
wheat farmers of the State of Kansas 
will suffer an average 22-cents-per- 
bushel cut in the price of wheat, thereby 
causing a reduction in their purchasing 
power of between $40,000,000 and $50-- 
000,000. 

To illustrate the seriousness of this 
impending drop in most farm production 
prices, particularly wheat, I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp pertinent letters from 


If the President’s veto of - 























Kansas ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT pl 
Dodge City, Kans., April 10, 1958, 
Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING, . a 
House of Representatives, e 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BREEDING: 
after Congress reconvenes following the 
Easter recess, the Senaté will vote on ty, 
question of overriding the President's 
of Senate Joint Resolution 162, a measure to” 
freeze price supports and acreage of certain 
farm commodities at the same level as 
were in 1957. In the event that the veto 4 
overridden in the Senate, the matter will be 
before the House for its consideration 

Kansas farmers are vitally interested in 
this measure, and I am writing you on be- 
half of the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers. With costs and expenses on the 
farm still going up, we feel that the very 
least that should be done is to maintain 
support prices at last year’s level. va 

If the veto stands, it will reduce the pur. 
chasing power of Kansas wheat growers by 
fifty to sixty million dollars, and the wheat 
growers of the Nation by $250 million on 
wheat alone, not counting all other con. 
modities of agriculture. : 

In addition we desire to call attention to 
the fact that this joint resolution is a 
modest proposal compared with the far. 
reaching measures which have already been 
adopted or are now under consideration in 
Washington for the purpose of stemming fhe 
recession. It is effective for 1 year only, It 
doesn’t increase price supports, acreage or 
production, but merely leaves them where 
they were in 1957. It will not increase the 
price of food or other articles made from 
farm products. 

It is consistent with the antirecession pro- 
gram in every respect. By increasing the 
buying power of farmers for steel, farm mia- 
chinery, automobiles and:other commodities, 
it will put men back to work wherever stb- 
stantial unemployment exists. 

I urge that you give this matter your most 
earnest consideration, and sincerely 
that after doing so you may see your Way 
clear to vote to pass this joint resolution 
over the President's veto. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. L. Parrerson, 
President, 
Kansas Association of Wheat Growers, _ 

















































NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Wueat Growers, 

Pendleton, Oreg., April 9, 1958. 
To; Members of the Executive Committee, 
National Association of Wheat Growers. 
GENTLEMEN: Last night, .a telegram was 
sent to the representatives of each of the 
member State organizations, requesting that 
you contact your Senators and urge them 
to override the veto by the President of te | 

farm freeze bill. re 

Please find enclosed a copy of a letter and 
a statement which were mailed to each one 

of the 96 Senators encouraging them © 
override the presidential veto. If you have 
not contacted your Senator, may I suggest 

that you do so immediately, since the at 
tempt to override this veto will be = 
soon after the Senate convenes on April ! 
following the Easter recess. ig 
In addition to the letters to the Senat 
encouraging the veto, may I also 
tion contact A 




























































As you know, a manda barter pre 
was removed from the Senate bill, : 
was approved extending 480. The ma 
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-parter 


parter provision does not have the sup- 

port of the Department of Agriculture, be- 

cause they Say they have permissive author- 

ity to barter anyway. However, last year, 

sales of wheat were only one-tenth 

of what they were the year before when 
emphasis was placed on barter deals. 

The State Department has opposed em- 
phasis on barter sales which were so suc- 
cessful during the marketing year 1956-57. 
Apparently, the pressure from the State De- 
partment has influenced the Department of 

ture. It is reported that Marvin Mc- 
jain told a Senator from Colorado that the 
Department was not interested in a manda- 
tory barter provision for wheat and had not 
been contacted by any wheat growers about 
parter sales of wheat. 

On another matter, may I bring to your 
attention the fact that according to the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the national asso- 
ciation, all officers of the national are to be 
elected from the voting delegates. Several 
yice presidents now members of the execu- 
tive committee are not State voting dele- 
gates. Therefore, it is necessary to conform 

to the constitution and bylaws for all offi- 
cers of the national, including the vice pres- 
idents, to be voting delegates from the State 
associations. 

Your consideration of these requests and 
suggestions will be. appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frioyrp Roor, 
President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WuHeEat GROWERS, 
Pendleton, Oreg., April 8,.1958. 
Hon. Grorcr D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Deak SenaToR AIKEN: The National 
Association of Wheat Growers strongly urges 
you to support the move in the United 
States Senate to override the Presidential 
veto of the measure passed by Congress in 
Mareh, calling for a 1-year freeze on farm- 
price supports. 

Please find enclosed a statement explain- 
ing why the veto should not be allowed to 
stand. 

Unfortunately, current increases in farm 
prices are a temporary situation due to the 
loss of vegetable and fruit crops this winter, 
and to a cycle rise in cattle and hog prices 
as 4 result of herd depletion during drought 
years in the Great Plains. 

' Your consideration of our position would 
be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
Fioyp Root, President. 
STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

WHEAT GROWERS SUPPORTING AN OVERRIDE 

OF THE PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF THE FARM 
- PREEZE RESOLUTION ” 


(By Floyd Root) | 
. Apri 1958. 
The National Association of Wheat Grow- 
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due to higher price support or a higher price 
in the market, but to the best overall 
weather conditions which the United States 
wheat producing areas have had during the 
past 10 years. 

Lowering price supports by 22 cents a 
bushel at a time when the Department of 
Agriculture is carrying a surplus of more 
than 750 million bushels of wheat, can only 
result in the market following the support 
price on down. This will mean that all 
the farmers in the United States who grow 
wheat will collectively lose approximately 
$260 million due to the action of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

It is an inconsistent policy for the ad- 
ministration to be responsible for reducing 
income by this large an amount to one seg- 
ment of the population while working vigor- 
ously with other segments to stimulate the 
economy and reverse the recession. In these 
times of increasing farm costs, lowering the 
price of wheat only accentuates the cost- 
price squeeze, and accelerates the movement 
of people off the farms, which in turn adds 
to the national unemployment and increases 
the need for additional relief and welfare 
funds. If the income of the wheat farmer 
could be increased he would in turn start 
buying some much needed equipment. This 
would lead to more employment in our 
factories and would help our present unem- 
ployment problem. 

It is most unrealistic to lump together all 
farm commodities when the farm problem 
is considered. With some commodities, 
lower prices to the farmer will reflect lower 
prices to the consumer. Such may be the 
case with food products which have an 
elastic demand. The United States Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture has determined, how- 
ever, that the price of wheat has little effect 
on the price of bread. At the present time, 
there is less than 4 cents worth of wheat 
in a large loaf of bread costing about 31 
cents. You can see why wheat groWers have 
a feeling of bitterness toward statements 
to the effect that lower farm prices mean 
lower food prices. As far as wheat is con- 
cerned, a 22 cents per bushel reduction in 
the loan rate at this time means a loss of 
$260 million to the wheat farmer which will 
be absorbed by the processors and bakers 
in an expanded profit margin and will not 
benefit the: consumer. 

. We feel it is also inconsistent for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to urge lending agen- 


_cies to expand credit to farmers and allow 


them to go further into debt. Wouldn’t it 
be better for the farmer to obtain his in- 
come in the market place even if it is de- 
pendent, due to surpluses, largely upon the 
Government loan rate? 

The officials of the Department of Agri- 
cultute would readily recognize that lower- 
ing the loan rates on the 1958 wheat crop 
will not reduce the wheat production this 
year due to the excellent weather conditions 
in the High Plains area of Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado. It is questionable 
that in future years lower prices will de- 
crease thé production of wheat because in 
the commercial wheat areas there are few 
alternative crops. At the present time there 


‘are no alternative crops which will produce 


anywhere near a profitable return on wheat 
land. ‘ 

The National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers does not.favor high fixed price supports, 
but we know that as far as wheat producers 
are concerned flexible price supports are also 
not the answer to the problem. Therefore, 
‘we respectfully request your support for over- 
riding the Presidential veto to allow the con- 
tinuation of price support for the 1958 wheat 
crop at the same level as for the 1957 crop, 
as a temporary measure until a long-range 
wheat plan can be developed. 

/ 


Raise Postal Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3,1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mn, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include two editorials. The 
first is from the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph relating to postal wages, and the 
second from the Pittsburgh Press, deals 
with the space program: 

[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 

April 13, 1958} 


Raise PosTaL WaGES 


It is no secret that the Nation’s postal em- 
ployees have long been one of the most neg- 
lected groups in the entire Federal employ- 
ment structure. 

For many years the Hearst newspapers 
have championed the cause of these hard- 
working, faithful, and conscientious public 
servants in seeking pay standards to keep 
pace with the living costs. 

Since July 1951 they have received only one 
salary increase, and that was a modest one. 

They have amply earned another increase 
at this time. 

But they are now being deprived of their 
long-overdue pay boost because of a parlia- 
mentary snarl in Congress. 

This is due to the fact that the Senate 
chose to tie up postal pay and postal rates 
into a single package, which was clearly a 
mistake from its inception. President Eisen- 
hower had recommended a pay raise of $165 
million a year, but the Senate upped this to 
$309 million. 

As far back as last August the House passed 
a postal rate-increase bill without tying in 
any postal-pay provisions. Meanwhile, the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee has reported an independent postal pay- 
increase bill which is now on the calendar 
awaiting action. 

The postal pay raises in the Senate bill run 
from 7% to 12% percent, whereas the House 
pay bill provides raises from 10 to 14 percent. 

The bills as passed by both the Senate and 
House are now in conference. They also dif- 
fer radically in the scale of higher charges 
for carrying all four classes of mail. 

As a matter of simple justice to the inade- 
quately paid postal workers, we strongly 
recommend that the congressional conferees 
divorce the pay raises from the bill and pass 
them independently. 

The unfortunate coupling of postal pay 
and rate increases in the one bill has created 
the impression that the rate increases are 
necessitated by the proposed salary boost. 
This is not true. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has been 
seeking rate boosts at every session of Con- 
gress since 1953 without regard to whether 
postal-pay legislation was being considered. 

There is no valid reason why the Post Of- 
fice, of all the Government’s vital agencies, 
should be singled out for operation at a profit 
at this time. We don’t expect our defense 
forces, our health, and other protective agen- 
cies to return cash dividends. 

But there is every reason to demand that 
the injustice being done to the Nation’s 
postal workers is not prolonged by the 
wrangle over the merits and demerits of the 
rate increases. 

The Hearst. newspapers believe that this 
injustice will be compounded if Congress does 
not give priority to passage of a decent living 
wage for postal workers. 
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[From the Pittsburgh Press of April 14, 1958] 


OFF THE GROUND 


Six months after the Soviet sputnik 
shocked us into despair and frustration the 
United States seems ready to launch an or- 
ganized program of space exploration. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to set up a new civilian agency to direct all 
aeronautical and space science activities ex- 
cept those which are chiefly of a military 
character—such as missiles. This climaxes 
a series of recent steps obviously aimed at 
overtaking Russia in the space race. 

Only recently the President disclosed the 
initial framework of a program laid out by 
his science advisers for this grand adventure. 
At the same time he repudiated those in his 
own administration who don’t think going to 
the moon is worth the effort—or the cost— 
by giving the Defense Department a green 
light to try as soon as possible. 

Thus the stage is set for the United States 
to embark on what the President terms “an 
imaginative and well-conceived space pro- 
gram” devoted primarily to peaceful and sci- 
entific purposes. 

No doubt about it, the years ahead hold 
great promise and excitement. But only if 
we have the vision and the courage and the 
determination to pursue the growing oppor- 
tunities of the infant space age as vigorously 
as did the explorers of the earth itself 400 
or sO years ago. 

As this exploration of space proceeds it 
will be well to bear in mind that many of 
the discoveries and achievements may seem 
of little immediate practical value. For such 
is the way of science. 

The basic scientific work that makes it 
possible today for us to send satellites whiz- 
@ing outside the earth’s atmosphere, for 
example, was not done yesterday. The 
groundwork for space flight was laid back 
in the 17th century by scientists like Johann 
Kepler and Sir Isaac Newton. 

So it will be with much of the work in 
space. The results will add up to a legacy 
for future generations to put to full practi- 
cal use. 

The important thing right now is to get 
a coordinated space program underway. 
Happily, this seems to be in prospect. 

Under the President's proposal the program 
will be directed by a new National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Agency which will absorb the 
old National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics—an organization that has played 
a key role in developing America’s airpower 
as well as our commercial aircraft industry. 

However, no agency can be any better than 
the men who run it. Once the new agency 
is created we must make sure it is placed 
in charge of people who not only exercise 
good judgment but also make quick deci- 

sions. 

For we cannot travel in space at a snail’s 
pace. 





The Commanity F. Facilities Bill 


EXTENSION OF oe REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17,1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate has just approved an antireces- 
sion bill to provide Federal loans to cities 
and States for public-works projects. 
On March 10, 1958, I introduced H. R. 
11279, a similar bill, in the House. The 
communities in my district are in favor 
of this legislation as is certainly indi- 
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cated by the following letter I received » 
from the city manager of the city of 
Plymouth, Mich. : ; 
PuymourtH, Mic#u., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. MarTHa GrRiFFITHs, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSWOMAN GRIFFITHS: Local 
units of government are constantly plagued 
with tax limitations, debt limitations, and 
limitations on sources of income. As a re- 
sult, many local units of government have 
delayed construction and paving programs 
from year to year, with the hope that the 
financial picture for them will be somewhat 
brighter. At the moment, the financial pic- 
ture looks more dim than ever. Half of the 
streets in the city of Plymouth remain to 
be paved. It is hopeless to appeal to our 
State government for financial aid because 
it, too, is plagued by debt limitations and 
limited sources of income. 

It is proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake a public-works program, 
which will benefit not only the economy 
of this area and the Nation, but also pro- 
vide, for the citizens, improvements sorely 
needed. Attached is a memorandum from 
our supervisor of planning and éfigineering, 
dated January 25, 1957, in which he submits 
a summary of street-improvement costs, 
which, for 75,000 linear feet of pavement, 
will cost almost $2 million. About one-half 
of the total cost could be recovered by the 
city by special assessment from properties 
abutting the improvements. The other half 
of the cost would be city share for intersec- 
tions, city-owned parcels of land, and corner- 
lot improvement costs absorbed, in part, by 
the city. It is proposed that the Federal 
Government underwrite the whole program, 
that the special assessments be collected and 
returned to the Federal Treasury over a pe- 
riod of 9 years, and that the city’s share 
of the program be repaid over a period of 
15 years. It is recommended that in order 
to accelerate the program, a letter of intent 
be executed both by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the city of Plymouth, which will 
authorize the immediate preparation of plans 
and specifications and the taking of bids at 
the earliest possible time. 

Rather than stimulate business by way 
of tax cuts, it would seem more reasonable 
to stimulate business by increasing the dura- 
ble-goods industry, which, at the moment, 
is relatively inactive. In addition to the 
road program, the city of Plymouth needs 
3 underpasses, estimated to cost $400,000 
each, a new city hall, and has about 2 miles 
of creek to enclose at an estimated cost of 
one-half million dollars. There is plenty of 
work todo. Itis a matter of distributing the 
labor and money to accomplish the job. 

Very truly yours, 
A. F. GLassrorp, 
City Manager, 





Eric Johnston’s Foreign-Aid Lobby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Water- 
loo (Iowa) Daily Courier, in an editorial 
in its April 10 edition, properly argues 
that private groups such as Eric John- 
ston’s foreign-aid lobby should not have 
access to Government funds with which 
to stage promotional affairs. The Cour- 
ier also questions whether contributions 
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to Johnston’s lobby, known as the | 



























dad and Tobago, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, 
St. Christopher, Nevis, and Ane 
Montserrat, came into existence on dai 
uary 3, 1958, when Lord Hailes was 

vested as the first Governor 
the federation. Members of the up 
shouse have been appointed by the G 

ernor General in consultation with t 
political leaders in the _ islands. 

























































































mittee for International . ; 
Growth, properly are deductible fy tives 
income-tax purposes. ad Te fe 

As part of my remarks, T desire to in vene 
clude the Courier editorial, Whit rinid 
follows: a — 

When the United States House of Repre. ri 
sentatives was considering a bill ap Ap: 
ing funds for the executive office of day.in 
President, Representative H. R. Gross, of ants ¢ 
Waterloo, offered an amendment providing — which 
that none of the money could be count f square 
publicity or propaganda purposes : toric 
to- support or defeat pending } detert 
The amendment was accepted on a = step t 
vote. , 

The amendment was designed to Prevent ee 
the use of special White House funds to 
finance such activities as the recent of th 
ing in Washington to promote the peopl 
dent's foreign aid recommendations. terest 
citizens’ groups and interested individuals and ¢ 
have an obligation to promote the 1 | grow 
causes in which they believe, they st and | 
not have access to Government funds With eratic 
which to stage promotional affairs. 

Much the same issue is involved in the know 
question of whether a business contribution emer 
to the foreign aid lobby is deductible for vides 
tax purposes. Eric Johnston, who has been Th 
directing the efforts to build public support prise 
for foreign aid, has declared that such con. tec 
tributions are deductible. Presumably he ce 
has consulted with the Internal Revenue Ou 
Service on the question. tropi 

Yet such contributions are not 1 prod 
deductible under previous Internal Revenue thris 
rulings. For example, the department has of tt 
ruled—under pressure from public “a idea 
advocates—that utilities cannot even com: 
as a business expense the cost of advertise- play 
ments to present the advantages of stock- 
holder-owned powerplants. This tends to opm 
restrict the right of a business to advertise Tl 
the facts necessary for its own survival. in t 
Yet Johnston declares that businesses can wist 
deduct contributions for political agitation thei 
in the foreign aid field. 

Foreign aid should be weighed objectively 
by Congress on the basis of the public 
interest. A sorry aspect of the pressure for LAV 
large foreign aid appropriations is that some 
of it has come from businesses which see 
foreign aid as the only way of retaining E 
foreign markets. If such businesses can de- doc 

. duct money spent to promote foreign aid but 
from their taxes, then utilities should be lec 
given the comparable right to deductions as t 
for money needed to present their case to the tive 
public. S 
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The Federation of the West Indies — a 
- es lati 
EXTENSION - REMARKS . 
1 
HON. DANTE. B. FASCELL _ pre 
im 
OF FLORIDA Ad 
IN THE HOUSE OF ———— % tir 
* ea 
Thursday, April 17,1958 - 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the F pr 
eration of the West Indies, com Pr 
the islands of Jamaica, Barbados, Trini- ‘ 
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‘rch 25, 1958, the members of the 
jower house were elected as representa- 
for each island in the federation. 
The federal legislature will officially con- 
yene for the first time at Port of Spain, 
qrinidad, on April 22, 1958, and will be 
ugurated by Princess Margaret, of 
Great Britain. 

‘April 22, 1958, will be an important 
day.in the lives of the 3 million inhabit- 
ants of the islands of the West Indies 

have an area of more than 8,000 
miles. It will be a day of his- 
occasion for them to achieve self- 
determination by taking this forward 
step toward dominion status. The for- 
mation of this federation offers the pos- 
sibility of sound economic development 
of the territories for the welfare of its 
le. The United States is always in- 
terested in the welfare of its neighbors 
and always benefits when our neighbors 
grow more prosperous. Difficult political 
and economic problems face the Fed- 
of the West Indies, but the 
knowledge of the advantages which can 
emerge from successful solutions pro- 

yides a powerful incentive. * 
The newly organized federation com- 
an area that is strategically lo- 

cated in the Western Hemisphere. 

Our country has enjoyed the various 
tropical fruits and vegetables that are 
produced in this area. Pioneer industries 
thrive and multiply because the people 
of the West Indies take readily to new 
ideas and are skillful; especially in the 
commercial trades. Tourism has always 
played an important role in the devel- 
opment of the islands. ; 

The United States is keenly interested 
in the people of the West Indies and 
wishes for them continuing success in 
their new status. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS ' 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
a8 to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number. No in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for‘printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 

- Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
tration of the Senate, who, in making their 
Teport, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
‘Printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title-44, sec. 133, p. 1987). 
DS re ent ennmen 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE — 


who have changed their residences will please 

Printing Office, that toate odes may - 
, addresses 

- Serrectly given in the Recor. r 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
‘ RECORD 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603%) 

Tirte 44, SecTION 182b. SaME; ILLUsS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams,or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, -with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 74%4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their-own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotgtions from, historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return. of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the follgwing morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 


_ morning. : 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
‘nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGresstonaL 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections--The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 





* of corrections of the original copy and shall 


not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appéendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part.of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or articie 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va_..- 
Abernethy, Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 
Miss. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind.......- 4000 Mass. Ave, 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J.. 
Albert, Carl, Okla__.__-_~-. “6115 Allen Terrace 
; Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C_. 
” Aiger, Bruce, Tez......-<=« 
Allen, John J., Jr., Calif_.- 
Allen, Leo E., Jll_...-.--.--. University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn_..4000 Mass. Ave. 
Anderson, LeRoy H., Mont.800 Crescent Dr., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Andrews, George W., Ala_..3108 Cathedral 
Ave. 





















































































Anfuso, Victor L., N. Y_. 
Arends, Leslie C., Jil... -. ~ 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio... 
Ashmore, Robert T., S.C... 
Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo_._ Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 
Auchincloss, James C., N:J.113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Avery, William H., Kans... 
Ayres, William H., Ohio... 
: Bailey, Cleveland M.,W.Va. 
ua Baker, Howard H., Tenn_-. 
Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif. 
Barden, Graham A., N. C_..2601 Woodley Pl. 
Baring, Walter S., Nev_..-.. 
Barrett, William A., Pa... 
Bass, Perkins, N. H...----- 
Bass, Ross, Tenn iin we geen sapien 


Baumhart, A. D., Jr., Ohio- * 

Beamer, John V., Ind... 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Becker, Frank J., N. Y..-.. 

Beckworth, Lindley, Tez... 

Belcher, Page, Okla__..-- 

Bennett, Charles E., Fla_..1530 38th St. SE. 

Berinett, John B., Mich_..-3718 Cardiff Rd., 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 
Berry, E. Y., S. Dak....--.- 118 Schotts 
Court NE. 


Betts, Jackson E., Ohio_... 
Blatnik, John A., Minn_... 


Blitch, Iris Faircloth 
(Mrs.), Ga. 
Boggs, Hale, La__...--.... 
Boland, Edward P., Mass-_.. 
Bolling, Richard, Mo__---_- 3409 Lowell St. 
Bolton, Frances P.(Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Ohio 


Bonner, Herbert C., N. C_.__Calvert-Woodley 
Bosch, Albert H., N. Y_..-- 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio__...- 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Boykin, Frank W., Ala_.__- The Washington 
Boyle, Charles A., Ill_..... 
Bray, William G., Ind__... - 
Breeding, J. Floyd, Kans_.. 
Brooks, Jack, Tez_.....<.- 
Brooks, Overton, La_.....- 4413 46th St. 
Broomfield, William 6&., 

Mich. 
Brown, Charles H., Mo....3606 Gunston Rd., 

Alexandria, Va. 

Brown, Clarence J., Ohio..Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga... ..-- Boston House 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind_. 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va_...... 
Buckley, Charles A., N. Y_. 
Budge, Hamer H., Idaho_.. 
Burdick, Usher L., N. Dak. 


























Burleson, Omar, Tez.....- 2787 Devonshire 
Pl, 

Bush, Alvin R., Pa........ 

Byrd, Robert C., W. Va_.-. 

Byrne, Emmet F., _ es 

Byrne, James A., Pa...... 

Byrnes, John wW.. OR icitieins 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 


Canfield, Gordon, N. J..... 
Gannon, Clarence, Mo..... / 
Carnahan, A: 8. J., Mo..... 
Carrigg, Joseph < PEs ' 
Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 
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Celler, Emanuel, NW. Y_-..- The Mayflower 
Chamberlain, Charles E., 
Mich. 
Chelf, Frank, Ky......-.. 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., Jil_.1713 House Office 
Building 
Christopher, George H., Mo. 
Church, Marguerite Stitt 2122 Mass. Ave. 


(Mrs.), Ill. 
Clark, Frank M., Pa......- 3735 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Clevenger, Cliff, Ohio.....- The Jefferson 
Coad, Merwin, Jowa..-..-.. 
Coffin, Frank M., Maine_... 
Collier, Harold R., Jll__..-. 


Colmer, William M., Miss_. 

Cooley, Harold D., N. C_..-2480 16th St. 
Corbett, Robert J., Pa__.-.. 

Coudert, Frederic R., Jr., 


N.Y. 

Cramer, William C., Fla_...6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Cretella, Albert W., Conn _. 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 

Cunningham, Paul, Iowa... 

Curtin, Willard S., Pa__..-. 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass__..3314 O St. 


Curtis, Thomas B., Mo... 

Dague, Paul B., Pa....-..- 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn: -- 4611 Butter- 
worth Pi. 

Davis, James C., Ga_.-.... 

Dawson, William A., Utah. 


Dawson, William L., Ill... 
Delaney, James J., N. Y---. 
Dellay, Vincent J., N. J---. 
Dennison, David S., Jr., 
Ohio. 

Dent, John H., Pa.....---. 
Denton, Winfield K., Ind-_-. 
Derounian, Steven B., N. Y- 
Devereux, James P. S., Md. 
Dies, Martin, Tez..-.....-. 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich. 
Dingell, John D., Mich___- 
Dixon, Henry Aldous, Utah 2828 Conn. Ave. 
Dollinger, Isidore, N. Y.-.. 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass... 


Dooley; Edwin B., N. Y...-. 

Dorn, Francis E., N. Y_---. 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C.... 

Dowdy, John, Ter_._...--- 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif.....-.- 3877 30th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C_.... The Lee House 


— Plorence P. (Mrs.), 
N.J. 


Eberharter, Herman P., Pa_3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Edmondson, Ed., Okla_..... 

Elliott, Carl, Ala_........- 

Engle, Clair, Calif._....-..- 3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Ya. 

Everett, Robert A., Tenn_-.. 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn_.-.---. 5044 Klingle St. 

Fallon, George H., Md_-.-.-.. 

Farbstein, Leonard, N. Y_.. 

Fascell, Dante B., Fla_._-_. 

Feighan, Michael A., Ohio__ 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa_.....- 3725 Macomb St. 

Fino, Paul A., N. Y.......- 

Fisher, O. C., Tez._......- Calvert-Woodley 

Flood, Daniel J., Pa_...-.- TheCongressional 

Fiynt, John J., Jr., Ga..... 

Fogarty, John E., R. J....- 3627 Chesapeake 
St. 

Forand, Aime J., R. J.....- 4108 Dresden St., 


Kensington, Md. _ 
Mich..514 Crown View 
rg Alexandria, 
a. 


Ford, Gerald R., Jr., 


_ Forrester, E. L., Ga........ 


Fountain, L. H., N. C_.----' The Westchester 
Prazier, James B., Jr., Tenn_Pairfax Hotel 
PT Peter, Jr., 3014 N St. 


reaeiel: Samuel N., Md_... 

Fulton, James G., ica. 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md... 

Gary, J. Vaughan, Va.....-. 

Gathings, E. C., Ark.......6377 3ist Pl. 
Gavin, Leon H., Pa.......- 

George, Myron V., Kans....3801 Rodman St, 


Glenn, Milton W., N. F-neochatinga 


Gordon, Thomas &., i : se. 
Granahan, Kathryn E. oe 

(Mrs.), Pa. er 
Grant, George M., Ala.....4801 Conn, Aye, 
Gray, Kenneth.J., Ill... 


Green, Edith (Mrs.) , Oreg_- ae 


Green, William J., Jr., Pa_. 
Gregory, Noble J., Ky_----. 2401 Calvert & 
Griffin, Robert P:, Mich_... 
Griffiths, Martha W. Pe 
(Mrs.), Mich, it 
Gross, H. R., Jowa......... 
Gubser, Charles S., Calif... 
Gwinn, Ralph W., N. Y_... 
Hagen, Harlan, Calif..... 


Haley, James A., Fla..._... 

Halleck, Charles A., Ind_..4926 Upton St, 

an Cecil M. (Mrs. )» The Conga 
In 


Hardy, Porter, aes Wi wines 

Harris, Oren, Ark..-.---.- 1627 Myrtle St, 

Harrison, Burr P. Va_.--. 

Harrison, Robert D., Nebr_- 

Harvey, Ralph, Piilsditieaes 110 —— 
Ave. NE, 

Haskell, Harry G., Jr., Del... : 

Hays, Brooks, Ark__......- 314 2d St. SE, 

Hays, Wayne L., Ohio___... 1323 Barger Driy 
Falls Church, Va, 

Healey, James C., N. Y....- 

Hébert, F. Edward, La....- 26 Cockrell 
Alexandria, Va. 


Hemphill, Robert W., S. C_. 

Henderson, John E., Ohio... 

Herlong,. A. S., Jr., Fla__... 

Heselton, John W., Mass... 

Hess, William E., Ohio_.... 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif_. 
Hill, William S., Colo.....-. 110 Maryland ~ 


“ Ave. NE. 

Hillings, Patrick J., Calif.. 

Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa..-100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hoffman, Clare E., Mich...100 Maryland | 
Ave. NE. 

Holifield, Chet, Calif...... 

Holland, Elmer J., Pa...... 

Holmes, Hal, Wash..-..... 

Holt, Joe, Calif........... 

Holtzman, Lester, N. Y.... 

Horan, Walt, Wash_....... 

Hosmer, Craig, Calif...... 

Huddleston, George, Jr., a 


Jackson, Donald L., Calif_. 
James, Benjamin F., Pa_..-200 C St. SE. 


Jarman, John, Okla. paitiniadenals 
Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio..The Mayflower 
Jennings, W. Pat, Va..-.-- 
Jensen, Ben F., JOwa_.._-.- 2120 16th St. 


Johansen, August E -. Mich. 

Johnson, Lester R., Wis...-3816 Pope cunt 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N 

Jones, Paul C., Mo....----1111 Army Navy 
Dr., Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert B., Ala ccsnc< 


Judd, Walter H., Minn_....3083 oraway 8 i 


Karsten, Frank 'M., Mo.... 
Kean, Robert W., N. J----+2435 Kalorama 
Road 


Kearney, B. W. (Pat), N. ¥- oy 
Kearns, Carroll D., Pa____-Sheraton-Park 
Keating, Kenneth B., N. ¥.1612 34th St, 















Kee, 
W. Va. ia a 
Kelly, Bana P: (Mrs.), N. ¥- ee 
, Eugene J., N. Y_...The Ma : 


Kilburn, Clarence E., N. ¥Y_.The Gen. 
Kilday, Paul J., Tez_.....-3507Al > 
, Joe M., Tex.......4848 Upton = 


Sevemeed: Otto, N. Dak..-.-112 Schotts | 
Court NE. 
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; machowicr Thaddeus M., 


Es Plost, Gracte (Mrs.), Idahe. 


, He J.,N. i 
in oF M. 5s og 


, Alton, N. C..-.... 
, John, Jr., Mich... 
et ad li 
b, Glenar be 
loser, J. Carlton, Tenn...-The Congressional 


McCarthy, Eu ene J., Minn_419 Raymond St., 
: Chevy Chase, Md. 


MeCormack, John W., Mass.The Washington 
ch , Wm. M., Ohio..4000 Mass. Ave. 


MeDonough, Gordon L., 
eos, John J., Calif....507 Robinson Ct., 


dria, Va. 
—" George 5., 
ent J. Harry, eas Hotel 
McIntire, Clifford G., 2202 8t.SE. 


Maine. 
McIntosh, Robert J., Mich. 
McMillan, John L., S. C...-1201 8. Barton St., 
Arlington, Va. 
McVey, William E., I1_.-..The Coronet 


— Torbert H., 


115 Dale Dr., 
FPalis Church, Va. 

wn. speter P., Sic ode 

Mack, Russell v, Wash... 

Madden, Ray J., Wadia cdle 

Magnuson, Don, Wash_.... 

Mahon, George H., Tex....Alban Towers 

Mailliard, William ‘s., Calif. 

‘Marshall, Fred, Minn.....- 

— Joseph W., Jr., The Hay-Adams 


ion. "Noah M., Tee «- The Baronet 
— D. R. (Billy), 


May, yawn H., Jr., Conn... j 
Meader, George, Mich Satie’ $360 Tennyson St. 
coat Chester E., N. H... 


Miller, ‘A. i., Nebr-..------2801 ae 
way, Chevy 
cee Mad. 


Miller, Edward T., Md_...- 2901 Conn. Ave. 
Miller, George P., Calif... 
Miller, William E., N. Y....3708 Calvend 


Lane, Kensing- 
ton, Md. 
Mills, Wilbur D., Ark...-.- 2701 Conn. Ave. 
Minshall, William E., Ohto.8120 Kerry Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


, Thomas E., Pa... 
Morris, Toby, Ola_..._- ~-220 2d St. SE. 
n, James H., La....4301 Mass. Ave. 
, Moss, John E., Calif_...---204 ee St., 
~ Alexandria, Va. 
Moulder, Morgan M., Mo... 
, Abraham J., N. Yo. 
, Walter M., Pa.....The Coronet _ 
y, ‘Tom, Tenn... 


Nicholson, Donald W., 
mimes’ F. Jay, Ind 
BY, ING. ccnnenia 
Norblad, Walter, Oreg..... 
Norrell, w. F., Ark_......-.2301 Conn. Ave. 
OBrien, Leo W., N. Y...... 
OBrien, Thomas J., 1... The Hamilton 
O'Hara, Barratt, Ii__..._- The Congressional 
O'Hara, Joseph P., Minn_...2813 Sist St. 
O®onski, Alvin E. Wis_...4000 Mass. Ave. 
ONeill, Thos. P., Jr., Mass. - 
Osmers, Frank c., Jr., N. J. 
Ostertag, Harold C., N. Yous. 100 Maryland 
‘ Ave. NE. . 
Passman, Otto E., La_...-- 
 Patman, Wright, Ter_-.--- 117 Carroll St. SE. 
Patterson, James T., Conn. 
A M., Wash... 
Oarl D., Ky... 
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Philbin, Philip J., Mass.... 


Pillion, John R., N. ¥..--- 
Poage, W. R., Tez_..------ 2309 Skyland 


Pl. SE. 
Poff, Richard H., Va....... 
Polk, James G., Ohio lascinsiee ae 


Porter, Charles O., Oreg_.. 
Powell, Adam C., Jr., N. Y.. 


Prouty, Winston L., Vt... 


Rabaut, Louis 2., Mich_... 


Reed, Daniel A., N. Y.....- The Woodner 
Rees, Edward H., Kans_...1801 16th St. 
Reuss, Henry S., Wis__.... 6448 Brooks Lane 
Rhodes, George M., Pa....5603 24th Ave. SE. 
Hillcrest Hgts. 
Wash., 21, D. C. 
Rhodes, John J., Ariz.....-. 
Rielilman, R. Walter, N. Y.3210 Wis. Ave. 
Riley, John J., 8. C_...... - 


Rivers, L. Mendel, ee 

Roberts, Kenneth A., ae 6102 Cromwell Dr. 

Robeson, Edward J., Va. 

Robison, Howard Ww. e View 

Robsion, John M., Jr., Ky.. 1500 Delafield Pl. 

Rodino, Peter W., Jr., N. J.. 

Rogers, Byron G., Colo__... 

Rogers, Edith Nourse The Shoreham 
(Mrs.), Mass. : 

Rogers, Paul G., Fla.......Sheraton-Park 

Rogers, Walter, Tez_...... 

Rooney, John J., N. Y_.... 

Roosevelt, James, Calif... 

Rutherford, J. T., Ter_..... 


Sadlak, Antoni N., Conn... 
Santangelo, Alfred E., N. Y. 
St. ee ae Katharine 
(Mrs.),N 
Saund,?P. S. toutes). Calif. 
Saylor, John P., Pa.....-.. 
Schenck, Paul F., Ohio....3801 Conn. Ave., 
, Apt. 307 
Scherer, Gordon H., Ohio... 
Schwengel, Fred, Iowa_.... 
Scott, Hugh, Pa_.......--. - 
Scott; Ralph J., N.C -.-.. 
Scrivner, Errett P., pene Cathedral 


ve. 
Scudder, Hubert B., Calif._.4545 Conn. Ave. 
Seely-Brown, Horace, Jr., 
Conn. 
Selden, Armistead I., Jr., 433 Valley Lane, 
Ala. Falls Church, Va. 
Sheehan, Timothy P., Ill... 203 C ah SE. 
Shelley, John F., Calif___.. 3 
Sheppard, Harry R., boy a 
Shuford, George A., N. C__- Calvert-Woodley 
Sieminski, Alfred D., N. Ji. 
Sikes, Robert L. Fla___- 
Siler, Eugene, K 
Simpson, Richard M., Pa_.5205 Lawn Way, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Simpson, Sid, 777_......... 2100 Mass. Ave. 
Sisk, B. F., Caléf.......... 

Smith, Frank E., Miss_.... 

Smith, H. Allen, Calif... 

Smith, Howard W., Va... 204'W. Walnut St., 


Alexandria, Va. 
Smith, Wint, Kans........ 
Spence, Brent, Ky.....-._-. Sheraton-Park 
Springer, William L., Ill__. 
Staggers, Harley O., W. Va. 


Sullivan, 


Talle, Henry O., Jowa.....-. _ 4613 Harrison St. 
Taylor, Dean P., N. Y__--- 

‘Teague, Charles M., Calif_- 

Teague, Olin E., Ter... einen sibs 6015 Mass. Ave. 
Teller, Ludwig, ‘N.Y ~-«.--- Mayflower Hotei 


Thompson, Clark W., Tez. Sheraton-Park 
‘Thompson, Frank, Jr., N. J. 

Thompson, T. A., La......1600 Kenwood Av., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Thomson, E. Keith, Wyo... 
Thornberry, Homer, Tex... 
Tollefson, Thor C., Wash... 
Trimble, James W., Ark.... 
Tuck, William M., Va..... “ 
Udall, Stewart L., Ariz_.... 
Uliman, Al, Oreg eS 
Utt, James B., Calif_...... 
Vanik, Charles A., Ohio_... 
Van Pelt, William K., Wis... 
Van Zandt, James E., Pa... Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 


Vinson, Carl, Ga_......... 4 Primrose St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Vorys, John M., Ohio_-.... 2032 Belmont Rd. 

Vursell, Charles W., Jil....110 Maryland 
Ave NE. 

ae Stuyvesant, 

N.Y. 

Walter, Francis E., Pa..... 

Watts, John C., K EE ' 

Weaver, Phil, Nebr rs sbeicabetatnial 9408 Crosby Rd., 


Silver Spring, Md. 
Westland, Jack, Wash..... 
Wharton, J. Ernest, N. Y... 
Whitener, Basil L., N. C_... 
Whitten, Jamie ‘at Miss___ 5804 Nebraska 
Ave. 
Widnall, William B., N. J.. 
Wier, Roy W., Minn_.._-.. 
Wigglesworth, Richard B., 3257 N St. 
Mass. 
Williams, John Bell, Miss..1001 ‘ -th Road S., 
Arlington, Va. 
Williams, William R., N. Y. 1241 Pa. Ave. SE. 
Willis, Edwin E., La... 
Wilson, Earl, Ind Shiite anninins 
Wilson, Robert C. (Bob), 
Calif. 
Winstead, Arthur, Miss... 
Withrow, Gardner R., Wis_ 
Wolverton, Charles A., N. Zé. 13386 HOB 
Wright, Jim, Tez.......6.< 
Yates, Sidney R., Il1_...... 
Young, John, Ter_....----. 
Younger, J: Arthur, Calif_._4545 Conn. Ave. 
Zablocki, Clement J., Wis... 
Zelenko, Herbert, N. Y..... 
DELEGATES 


Bartlett, E. L. (Bob), 171833d Pl. SE. 
Alaska. 
Burns, John A., Hawaii... 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
Fernés-Isern, A., P. R.-.. 2210 R St. 
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Labor and Labor Policies and Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


oa Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send ask unanimous consent to have printed 
i in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered last Saturday before 

the CIO-COPE convention, at Fresno. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Fellow Californians, I appreciate having 
this opportunity to come before California’s 
CIO Council on Political Education to dis- 
cuss with you in person my views in the 
field of labor and the policies and programs 
I recommend. 

Frankly, this is a novel experience for me. 
My recollection is that when I was elected 
to the Senate in 1946 and reelected in 1952, I 
only heard from the A. FP. of L. and CIO 
endorsing conventions when I read that they 
had recommended the election of my oppo- 
nents. . 

There is no illusion on my part, nor I am 
sure on yours, that my candidacy for gover- 
nor is about to receive the endorsement_of 
this group. 

You have a powerful and effective or- 
ganization. In many States of the Union 
and in numerous areas within the several 
States, your efforts have elected governors, 





United States Senators, Members of the . 


House, and State legislators. Many compe- 
tent observers believe COPE has sufficient 
power, if not to nominate, at least to veto 
the 


Your power in this State has become so 
great it is no longer realistic to consider 
your organization as a junior partner 
Democratic Party. As the dominant factor 
in the opposing political party to the one in 
which I hold membership, you have been 
doubly generous in inviting me here. 

s some respects I understand how Daniel 
felt in the lion’s den. My action in coming 
here, however, was voluntary. 


ee 


Appendix 


From the day, last October 3 (in Sacra- 
mento), that I announced my decision to be 
@ candidate for Governor of this great State, 
publications sponsored by® your organiza- 
tion and certain union leaders have con- 
tinuously proclaimed that I am unfriendly 
to labor. Such is not the case. 

The supporting statements that have been 
used to bolster this charge seem tome to 
be either inaccurate or incomplete. 

* I am not certain whether these claims 
mean that candidates you endorse must al- 
Ways support the policies you recommend 
or the programs you submit. Is this in the 
best interests of the union movement? Is 
this in the best interests of the people of 
California? I think not. ; 

If this and other similar labor organiza- 
‘tions are to claim to be educational, they 

~cannot be narrowly partisan, for such parti- 

a destroys the very objectivity of edu- 
ca é 


In the 1956 national campaign the record 
shows that of the reported $1,078,852 po- 
litical contributions from labor, all but 
$3,925 went to Democratic candidates. 

Of the candidates marked as antilabor at 
the national offices of COPE, 14 are Repub- 
licans and only 1 is a Democrat. 

These facts hardly indicate a bipartisan 
approach to the endorsement of candidates. 

In view of this background, I believe it 
would be constructive to separate my com- 
ments today on the things upon which we 
should be in agreement and the-obvious 
matters upon which we apparently dis- 
agree. 

Twenty-five years ago, I was a member of 
the State legislature. I participated in the 
drafting and subsequent approval of the 
first unemployment’ compensation law in 
California, and it still remains as the Basic 
law of this State. 

As an assemblyman I sponsored the anti- 
lynching legislation now on the statute 
books of this State. - 

As minority leader of the Senate it was 
my motion last year that: brought the 
civil-rights bill before the Senate. It was 
the first such legislation to pass the Con- 
gress in 80 years. 

As a member of the State legislature I 
supported legislation which made illegal the 
so-caljed yellow-dog contract. I took this 
stand because I believed then, as I do now, 
in the right of a worker to join a union. 

In the United States Senate, I have sup- 

‘ported the Government’s unemployment 
compensation program and voted for legis- 
lation to establish a Government program 
to promote full employment. 

I have minimum wage increases 
and legislation on establishing standards to 
govern employee health and welfare funds. 


In 1946, I supported legislation to estab- 


~ lish the Federal Mediation Board to en- 


courage the peaceful arbitration of labor 
disputes. 

Later that year I opposed a Democratic 
President’s request for unprecedented peace- 
time authority to draft into the Army the 
railroad workers who were out on sirike. 

I have supported increased benefits for 
the Nation’s railroad workers and their de- 
pendents. I voted for legislation starting 
on-the-job and on-farm training programs 
for our returning veterans. 

My support has been given to increased 
social-security- benefits and to bring millidns 
more of our citizens under the protection 


‘S take-home pay. 


of the law and millions more into our un- 
employment insurance system. 

I do not believe there is anything in that 
record with which you would disagree. 

To be sure, some of your leaders might 
have wanted to have moved at a faster pace 
and with more astronomical spending. But 
union members pay taxes, too. Together 
with their union initiation fees, dues, and 

_ assessments it makes quite a drain on their 
The worker and his wife 
\know the economics of both government and 
union taxes. 

One other point that I should like to men- 
tion is that I have participated with you 
and some of your national leaders in helping 
to maintain the moral, psychological, and 
physical defenses of this Nation against the 
godless menace of international communism, 

I have not failed to express my convictions 
in opposition to policies of appeasement of 
communism, whether suggested by business 
or laber or political officials. Now, as at 
Munich, the road to appeasement is not the 
road to peace. It/is only surrender on the 
installment plan. 

Whether in or out of public office, I intend 
to continue to frankly discuss the objectives 
of the men in the Kremlin and the Commu- 
nist philosophy, whose only promise to the 
worker is to make him a slave of thestate. I 
salute the president of the AFL-CIO, George 
Meany, for his outstanding leadership against 
international and domestic communism. He 
is no “Johnny come lately” to this crucial 
struggle. 

I also voted for the Taft-Hartley bili, for 
which I was accused of being antiunion. I 
cannot believe, however, that my support of 
this legislation, which I believed then and 
now is constructive labor legislation, is a 
reason for your opposition of my candidacy. 

The fact is that the Democratic Congress- 
man from the Second District, who is receiv- 
ing labor support for his senatorial contest, 
also voted for the Taft-Hartley legislation 
and also voted to override a. Democratic 
President’s veto of the bill. So this can 
hardly be the basis of your opposition to me, 
Or is there a double standard? If a Demo- 
crat voted for Taft-Hartley is he excused and 
endorsed? If a Republican does the same 
thing is he condemned and liquidated? 

You will recall that the Taft-Hartley bill 
was misrepresented as a “slave labor bill.” 
A great and expensive propaganda drive was 
undertaken to convince union members that 
it would destroy their organizations. 

Of course, it did no such thing. In 1947 
when the bill was enacted there were 15 
million union members. Today there are 
an estimated 19 million. Union treasuries 
are,-for the most part, larger than they 
have ever been before. 

. What sort of slavery and destruction of 
unionism is this? Now the same old refrain 
is being played over again. 

I merely want workers and union mem- 
bers to have the protection against arbitrary 
power on tae part of union officials that 
the Bill of Rights gives us as citizens against 
the arbitrary acts of Government officials. 

The labor program I recommend may be 
the basis for your organization’s opposition 
to my candidacy. This proposed legislation 
has been subject to distortion and mislead- 
ing representations. 

I believe in and support strong and free 
unions. I want them to be responsible to 
their membership and to the public. They 
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exercise great power and with power must 
always go responsibility. 

I believe in and unqualifiedly support the 
right of every American worker to join a 
union. Any attempt to restrict the opportu- 
nity of an employee to participate \volun- 
tarily in a union, or to prevent a duly 
elected union organization from represent- 
ing such employees in collective bargaining, 
will be vigorously opposed by me. 

I believe in the right of every union mem- 
ber to have a free voice in the administra- 
tion and activities of his or her union, and 
if the union does not act in their best in- 
terest I believe in the right to withdraw 
from the union without losing employment. 

I have introduced legislation in the Sen- 
ate, and support similar legislation in Cali- 
fornia, which will guarantee democratic con- 
trol by union members over the officers and 
activities of their respective unions. This 
legislation does the following: 

1. Guarantees the election of union offi- 
cials by secret ballot and makes sure that 
the ballots cast are the ballots counted. 

Is this against the best interests of the 
members? 

2. Provides for the recall of union officials 
who misuse their positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. 

Is this undemocratic or antiunion? 

3. Prevents conspiracies between manage- 
ment and union officials that work against 
the welfare of union members. 

Is there anyone here in favor of “sweet- 
heart contracts?” 

4. Protects union members’ welfare and 
pension programs. (This provision protects 
the welfare programs of union members 
whether they are controlled by unions or 
management). 

Does this threaten the intersts of the rank 
and file? < 

5. Requires that where unions,: under the 
existing low, represent all employees in an 
industry or plant, then all employees are en- 
titled to be admitted into the union if they 
should desire union membership. 

Who here believes in class A and class B 
membership or in discrimination in union 
membership? 

6. Provides that union members shall by 
secret ballot have the determining voice in 
the conditions, terms and duration of strikes. 

Should not union members, who are called 
on to make the sacrifices in strikes have the 
right to determine the issue? 

7. Prevents arbitrary control over local 
unions by trustees appointed by national or 
international unions. 

Can this be considered detrimental to 
either the members or the locals? 

8. Provides for regulation by union mem- 
bers of the actions of their unions on ques- 
tions of excessive union fees, assessments or 
arbitrary actions. 

Is this undemocratic or harmful to the 
rank and file? 

Of course, I understand that there may be 
some of the provisions I mentioned on which 
some of you may recommend a different ap- 
proach. 

Those who completely opposed this basic 
bill of rights for the working men and women 
are the ones not serving the best interests of 
their members or the public. 

A question has arisen as to where my op- 
ponent for governor stands on the workers’ 
bill of rights. On February 26 in a speech 
at the Press Club in Los Angeles, he sup- 
ported it in principle: On March 25 in a 
speech in Albany, he opposed it. I do not 
know if his southern view or northern view 
currently prevails in the matter of giving the 
members control over their own unions. If 
he doesn't support the workers’ bill of rights, 
just what is his alternative? 

Public minded citizens and tions, 
whose support for organized labor is pub- 
licly recognized, have recently expressed 
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themselves on the subject of democratic re- 
form in union organizations. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, which 
states it has-been urging the organized labor 
movement for 15 years to adopt improved 
internal practice of civil liberties, last month 
recommended ea laber union bill of rights. 
The areas covered by their proposal are in 
substantial agreement to those covered in 
the legislation I have just:outlined. You 
certainly do not consider the American Civil 
Liberties Union &s antiunion. 

Clark Kerr has recently authored a report 
for the fund for the republic on “Unions 
and Union Leaders of Their Qwn Choosing.” 
Mr. Kerr comments: 

“The title of this paper suggests that na- 
tional policy might move from the ‘unions 
of their own choosing’ of the 1930’s to 
‘union leaders of their own choosing’ and 
even, to a degree, to ‘union rules of their 
own choosing.’ But how is this to be ac- 
complished? Action by the unions them- 
selves would be most desirable and there 
has been a surprising amount of it during 
the past year. Experience here and abroad, 
however, suggests it will not be sufficient, 
that behind the good intentions of most 
union leaders will need to stand the power 
of the law, as in the case of corporations in 
the past. 

“This is a troublesome issue. The plural- 
ist will defend the private association from 
the control of the State. The individual, 
however, also needs defense against being 
controlled by the private government of the 
trade union, and ultimately this defense 
can be guaranteed only by the State.” 

Does anyone accuse Mr. Kerr, who is a 
member of the United Auto Workers Review 
Board, of being unfriendly to labor? 

Mr. Clyde Summers, a labor expert and 
professor of law at Yale University, recently 
submitted an article for the New Leader 
magazine, a liberal weekly published by the 
American Labor Conference on International 
Affairs. Mr. Summers. recommends a “bill 
of rights” affirmatively guaranteeing the 
rights of membership. He also recommends 
removal from union constitutions of those 
provisions which stifie the democratic proc- 
esses. Is Mr. Summers antiunion or work- 
ing against the interests of union organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. J. B. S. Hardman, former editor of 
Labor and Nation as well as the CIO Ad- 
vance, has recently written: 

“Unionism as a whole y well find it of 
advantage to itself, in the long run, to have 
the members’ rights and leaders’ responsi- 
bility bolstered by adequate legislation, care- 
fully devised and properly administered un- 
der foolproof institutional setups.” 

Mr. Hardman concludes his remarks with 
the following: 

“There still lingers in the recesses of union 
consciousness that ancient fear of govern- 
ment, of law, of the courts. That no longer 
fits the new state and status of the 20- 
million-member union movement in the 
democratic United States.” 

I have stated my position in support of 
voluntary unionism, and I intend to bring 
this issue to labor organizations and their 
members and to the people of California this 
year. 

I believe that unions, in order to grow, 
prosper and function effectively, must in- 
duce employees to become ‘Members of their 
organizations voluntarily and not by com- 
pulsion. 

The late Samuel Gompers, the founder 
and the father of the American Federation 
of Labor, pleaded the cause of voluntarism 
in unions. He also wrote in his autobiogra- 
phy printed in 1925, page 132 (this quote 
has been curiously omitted from the newly 
revised and edited edition of 1957): _ 

“I held and I hold that if a union expels 
& member and he is deprived of a livelihood, 











April | 
in theory or in fact, insofar as he ang ‘ 
dependents upon him are concerned, it 
capital punishment.” ibaa eg 

No permanent progress has been achieveq % 
in our society, or in any other civilized ng. 
tion, where people are compelled to belong 
to particular organizations in order to exist, 

The strength and contribution of oy 
churches, parent-teacher associations, ang 
fraternal, charitable, veterans, and civic or. 
ganizations has been due to the free ang 
willing participation of our citizens, 

I believe in the right of an individual to 
decide, without coercion, his intention to. 
become and remain a member of a union 
Good leadership and promoting the real in. 
terests of the workers will produce 
unions than trying to hold reluctant captive 
members who feel they have been coerced, 

In voluntary organizations, there will al. 
ways be some individuals who will not par. 
ticipate in the activities of institutions work. 
ing in their behalf. But that is the prices 
we must willingly pay for liberty. Its al. 
ternative is compulsion without cooperation, 

This is not a partisan issue. : 

If we are to continue to make 
through our free enterprise system with its 
benefits flowing to all, responsible 
ment and responsible unions are n 
to achieve this objective. We are all, in g 
real sense, each our brothers’ keepers. 

I have great faith in the ability of the 
citizens of California to independently see 
the difference between truth and falsehood, / 
I am convinced that the recommendations 
and policies that I propose will be supported 
by the members of organized unions when 
they are fully and fairly informed. 

Freedom and democracy must prevail | 
throughout organized labor, for only respon- 
sible union organizations operate in the best 
interests of our society and their own mem- 
bership. 

Can any reasonable man believe that at- 
tendance at union meetings will be increased 
by compulsory membership in our unions?’ 
In the early days of our country, there was 
a requirement in some sections of the Na- 
tion, where the citizens of a community Were 
compelled to belong to a particular church 
or religious group, and severe penalties in 
the form of exclusion from all community 
life were levied for noncompliance. m5 

We must never forget that unions, asall 
other organizations, are a means to an end, 


medium through which individuals are able 
to act not only in their own best interests 
but in the best interests of all the people. 

I have stated in my public speeches in 
California and elsewhere that neither the 
record of the McCiéllan committee nor the 
legislation I have introduced in the Senate 
should be construed to constitute an il- 
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“I have sworn the altar oO | 
eternal hostility to every form of 
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1958 
Texas Editor Says Department of Agricul- 
ture Releases Misleading Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
‘HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21,1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a Texas authority on the livestock 
industry, Mr. Grover C. Lee, Jr., editor 
and publisher of Livestock Marketing 
Journal, declared in a recent address 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture is releasing out-of-date and 

information to our country’s 


livestock producers. ’ 

Mr. Lee cited a number of specific ex- 
amples to back up his contention. 

Task unanimous consent that a report 
of Mr. Lee’s address, as -published in 
Livestock Marketing Journal, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
Eorron Scorers USDA REPORT ON MARKETING 


Houston, Trex.—The Nation's livestock 
producers are receiving “too much inaccu- 
“rate, antiquated, misleading information 
from Washington,” Grover C. Lee, Jr., editor 
and publisher of Livestock Marketing Jour- 
nal, said here recently during a district meet- 
ing of the Texas Livestock Auction Associa- 
tion held at the Rice Hotel. 

Attacking a marketing research report, 
Market Outlets for Livestock Producers, 
based on 1955 studies and reléased in March 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service, United 
States Department of Agrieulture, in Wash- 
ington, Lee charged that the conclusions 
therein were grossly misleading and added 
_that “it should have been burned along with 
those other reports which we understand 
from the newspapers were labeled by USDA 
bureaucrats as being of questionable valye.” 

The Livestock editor declared that “‘con- 
clusions in the 2-year-old report-are already 
outmoded and that it fails to give proper 
credit to the markets now selling most of the 
Nation's livestock—the livestock auctions.” 

Lee said that livestock auction markets 
now sell more of the Nation’s volume of 
livestock than do centers, ~Industry-com- 
piled figures for 1957, he said, show that the 
country’s livestock auction markets sold 
about 53 percent of the Nation's livestock 
consigned to market. ; 

- “It is only logical to assume that the 
total volume of sales of 2,300 independent, 
ently located markets in areas of 

Westock supply are outse the old, - 
tralized terminal and os sense sehen 
_,. However, this latest USDA study even 
fails to define these 2,300 auctions as markets 
all buyers and sellers of livestock are 
Privileged to use facilities.” : { 

He quoted from the report, page 5: 
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Defining auctions, the report says on 
YH 


“Livestock auctions (also referred to as 
sales barns, livestock auction agencies, com- 
munity sales, and community auctions) are 
trading centers where anmials are sold by 
public bidding to the buyers who offers the 
highest price per hundredweight or per 
head.” ’ 

The Texas livestock editor quoted Web- 
ster’s dictionary: “Market: A public place 
for the sale or purchase of commodities.” 

~ “Am livestock auction markets are open to 

the public and serve the public, and ‘all buy- 
ers and sellers of livestock are privileged to 
use facilities.’ 

“Why,” he asked, “was the word ‘market’ 
purposefully omitted from the definition of 
@ livestock auction? 

“Reference also is made to ‘64 terminal 
markets.’ As a matter of fact, there now 
are only 60 markets included on the USDA’s 
so-called ‘public’ or ‘terminal market’ list. 
Furthermore,” he added, “10 markets selling 
all or 50 percent or more of their consigned 
livestock by the competitive, high-bid auc- 
tion method are listed on the 60-market 
‘private treaty’ roster repeatedly referred to 
as ‘64 terminal or central markets.’ 
~ “These markets include the world’s largest 
cattle auction at Amarillo, Tex., Clovis, N. 
Mex., Richmond, Va., and Stockton, Calif., all 
100 percent auctions; and Billings, Mont., 
Montgomery, Ala., Ogden, Utah, Spokane, 
Wash., Detroit, Mich., and south San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

“Around 3 million head of salable re- 
ceipts moved by the outgrowingly popular 
high-bid auction system thus are being er- 
roneously—or deliberately—tabulated with 
totals credited to the ‘private treaty mar- 
kets,’; that is, according t6 the markets 
which appear on its so-called ‘public mar- 
ket’ list. 

“On page 5, this report also says—and 
we quote: “The 64 terminal public markets 
vary greatly in size. The 10 largest markets 
handled between one-half and three-fourths 
of the combined total of various species of 
livestock sold during the period 1951-55.’ 

“We can’t vouch for the truth of that 
statement in 1955. It could have been cor- 
rect—but we don’t know. We even have 
doubts, as a matter of fact. We can say, 
however, that it is a misleading and erron- 
eous statement to issue in March, 1958. 

“For example, let’s have a look at Texas— 
the Nation’s leading livestock State—and 
let’s consider actual salable receipt totals, not 
the results of estimates or questionnaires, 
but. actual head-by-head count by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and in- 
spectors of the-Livestock Sanitary Commis- 
sion of Texas. 

“In 1956, according to official USDA and 
ISC records, a total of 7,897,817 head of live- 
- Stock were sold by all Texas stockyards, in- 
cluding more than 150 auctions and the 
3_central markets at Fort Worth, San An- 
tonio and Houston. Of that total, 5,205,012 
head were sold at free, open, unrestricted, 
competitive auction markets—65 percent of 
the gross volume of the entire State; 

“Now, then—in 1957, according to those 
game reliable and accurate sources, the share 
of Texas livestock auctions had increased to 
71 percent. During last year, all Texas stock- 
yards (auctions and centrals) had combined 
salable receipts of 7,155,317 head of all spe- 
cies of livestock. Worth, San Antonio, 
and Houston handled a total of 2,054,208 head 
and the State’s auctions moved a combined 
total of 5,091,109 head. 

“To further illustrate the actual amazing 


percent of the State's livestock. Today they 
are handling 71 percent. 


“During 1957, the auctions’ share of the 
State’s total of cattle and calves climbed 
from 68 to 73 percent, hogs from 74 to 76 

_ percent. They handled slightly less sheep 

and lambs than the prior year, slipping 2 
percent to 64 percent. 

“And don’t think for a moment that this 
amazing progress has been made without 
stiff competition. In 1957, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture it- 
self, our 3 Texas central markets had these 
respective rankings nationally: Fort Worth, 
11th in cattle, 6th in calves, 27th in hogs, 2d 
in sheep and lambs. San Antonio, 24th in 
cattle, 11th in calves, 19th in sheep and 
lambs. Houston, 38th in cattle, 4th in calves, 
55th in hogs, and 56th in sheep. 

“That is the picture in Texas. There is no 
reason for us to believe, on the basis of 
United States Department of Agriculture’s 
own Statistics relating to terminal and/or 
central market receipts—year by year—that 
auction marketing is not making similar 
progress in most other States over the 
Nation. 

“It also is interesting to note that this 
latest Department of Agriculture report is 
based on sampling drawn from basic lists 
obtained from the 1954 Census of Agriculture. 

“We, frankly, consider much of that in- 
formation similar to the somewhat unre- 
liable livestock data which appears on a 
Texas county tax collector’s rendition rolls. 

“In the introduction to this so-called re- 
port, its authors, Victor B. Phillips and 
Gerald Engleman, state on page 4: 

“ ‘Estimates of sales of livestock by farm- 
ers through different types of market outlets 
in 1955 are based on data obtained in con- 
nection with a comprehensive survey in 1956 
of farmers’ expenditures in 1955 period. The 
survey was made under the supervision of 
the Agricultural’ Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of Census. A sample of approxi- 
mately 6,600 farms was drawn from basic lists 
obtained from the 1954 Census of Agricul- 
ture.’ 

“Now, again taking a look at figures here 
in the Nation’s No. 1 livestock State: In 1954, 
the United States Bureau of Census reported 
that livestock sales in Texas totaled 7,995,- 
481 head; yet actual salable receipt totals 
show that 8,119,761 head were sold through 
the State’s central markets at Fort Worth, 
San Antonio and Houston and 150 auction 
markets alone—and this figure, of course, 
does not include a heavy volume of direct 
sales or other transactions. - 

“In a speech delivered at Denver, Colo., 
on June 15, 1956, to the annual convention 
of the American National Livestock Auction 
Association, Mr. Engleman, one of the co- 
authors of this recently issued report on 
Market Outlets for Livestock Producers, said,’ 
and we quote: 

“ ‘Because of some technical ‘problems in 
making estimates for those auctions which 
did not respond to our inquiry, it is not pos- 
sible at this time to give any precise figures 
on the number of livestock sold through auc- 
tions. However, a preliminary analysis indi- 
cates that about the same number of cattle 
were sold through the auction ring as were 
sold at terminal markets in the country as 
a whole. It appears that in 1955 approxi- 
mately four times as many Calves were sold at 
auction as at terminal markets. If cattle 
and calves are added together this would 
mean that more than one-third more cattle 
and calves were sold through the 2,322 auc- 
tions operating in the United States in 1955 
than at the 64 terminal markets. 

-“ ‘Our preliminary estimates indicate that 
auctions sell about two-thirds the number 
of hogs that-are sold at terminal markets. 
The auction also appears to be a very impor- 
tant market for the nation’s sheep and lambs. 
Tenative estimates are that in 1955 nearly 
four-fifths as many sheep and lambs were 
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sold throtigh auctions as were sold at the 
terminal public stockyards.’ 

“May I pause here to inject one more in- 
teresting Texas statistic: In 1955, the year 
to which Mr. Engelman refers, the Mills 
County Commission Co., @ livestock auction 
market operating under regulations of the 
Packers & Stockyards Act which also govern 
the Nation’s terminal or central markets, 
and located in a Texas community of slightly 
more than 1,500 population, sold a total of 
582,974 head of sheep, lambs, and goats. 
And, on the basis of salable receipts listed on 
the USDA's own roster of 64 public or central 
markets, this Texas auction ranked 6th in 
the entire Nation in salable’ receipts of that 
species. Furthermore, despite lower receipts 
in 1957 the result of forced selling and liqui- 
dations of herds and flocks in our Lone Star 
State due to the severity of the 8-year 
drought in 1956, this Texas livestock auc- 
tion—last. year, 1957—ranked seventh among 
all markets in the Nation. 

“Continuing now to quote from Mr, Engel- 
man’s speech at Denver: 

“‘*These preliminary figures have been sur- 
prising to those of us engaged in livestock 
marketing research. Although researchers 
have been aware of the growing importance 
of livestock auctions, few have realized the 
full importance of the auction as a livestock 
marketing institution. 

“‘Some of the other estimates also are 
somewhat surprising. It has been commonly 
thought that the major function of auctions 
in many areas was to provide a market for 
interfarm sales. However, the tentative 
analysis indicate that over 50 percent of each 
of the species of livestock sold through auc- 
tions in 1955 were purchased for slaughter. 
The data also indicate that packer buyers and 
order buyers for packer accounts were the 
most important buyers at auctions. Live- 
stock producers and feeders were the most 
important buyers of nonslaughter animals. 
Dealers and order buyers for feeder accounts, 
combined, bought about two-thirds as many 
animals as did livestock producers and 
feeders. 

“*There are preliminary results, of course. 
A more complete analysis of this survey with 
more precise and more detailed estimates will 
be published late this year. You gentlemen 
will all receive copiés of the publication and 
will be able to compare the operation of your 
auction with others of different sizes in your 
own region and in the United States.’ 

“Today—21 months later—we still await 
this auction study report which Mr. En- 
gelman said in 1956 ‘will be published late 
this year.’ 

“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture spends millions and millions of dol- 
lars compiling central or terminal market 
information. Yet apparently, they can’t 
‘afford’ to publish this study of the indus- 
try which today is selling most of the Na- 
tion’s livestock consigned to market. 

“This outdated, misleading report, Market 
Outlets for Livestock Producers, is another 
forcible reminder that the Nation’s live- 
stock markets—both private treaty and auc- 
tion—should conduct more private research. 

“On the basis of this apparent ‘too little 
and too late’ marketing research by bureau- 
crats in Washington, there is a vital need— 
by both market operators and producers—for 
more responsible, more reliable, and certainly 
more timely livestock marketing informa- 
tion. 

“Being quite human, we readily realize 
and admit that everyone makes mistakes. 
On the other hand, it should be purpose 
and policy to keep those mistakes at a mini- 
mum and to insure to all extent possible 
that errors be little ones. Nothing can be 
more damaging to industry—or even to Gov- 
ernment—than an incorrect statistic. 

“Which reminds us of this news story, 


widely published in the WNation’s press 


earlier this year and which, incidentally, 


> 
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appeared in our own newspaper, Livestock 
Marketing Journal. And we quote: 

“‘*The headline reads: “Revised Figures 
Show Drop in 1957 Farm Income.” 

“And the story says, and again we quote: 

“*WaSHINGTON—The Agriculture Depart- 
ment. reversed itself and said net farm in- 
come in 1957 went down instead of up. 

“The 1957 net, the agency reported, ‘was 
probably slightly below’ the $12.1 billion of 
1956. Officials said ‘the final tabulation 
would probably show 1957 net farm income 
at $11.9 billion, compared with the $12.2 
billion originally forecast. 

“Net farm income measures gross income— 
cash for marketings plus Government pay- 
ments—minus costs. 

“Agriculture Secretary Benson was clearly 
counting on higher farm income in 1957. 
Most of his recent public statements have 
excluded some such phrase as this excerpt 
from his year-end report: ‘During 1957, farm 
income increased for the second consecutive 
peacetime year despite rising costs." 

“As we said, may all of our mistakes be 
little ones. And, with pride, painstaking 
care and diligence—our industry—on behalf 
of our growing number of satisfied cus- 
tomers, the livestock producers of America— 
should expand and improve its own private 
statistical research which, year by year, con- 
tinues to show more and more progress for 
the auction method of selling the Nation’s 
livestock.” 





Heights and Depths of Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday there was published in the Wash- 
ington Star magazine an article entitled 
“Heights and Depths of Unemployment.” 
I am very happy to ask that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
because I believe that we talk too much 
in generalities and the statements we 
make tend to be colored by the views we 
hold on one side of the problem or the 
other. 

The article sets forth the total amount 
of unemployment in 1929 and in the fol- 
lowing years, up to the present-time. 
The reasoning of the arti¢le is, I believe, 
definitely worth while. 

There being: no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS oF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Doris Kanter) 
~“Unemployment” is a word with a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde personality. Much of 
the time, it’s ply a statistic—a relatively 
mild, if slightly sad, statistic vaguely known 
to affect some anonymous citizens in some 
remote communities. Then, suddenly, by. 
the alcheniy of economics, it’s a specific, im- 
mediate and ominous fact, a terrible threat 

to one’s neighbors—even to one’s self. 

In January of this year, for instance, there 
Was a variety of opinion on the state of the © 
saan at d/ politicians to See cae of 

and/or 
the following views: ae 

1. A dark and foreboding cloud hovers 
Over the Nation’s economy. 

2. There’s a cloud, all right, but it’s not 
so dark and foreboding. 

3. It will soon pass. 






Ap 


And then it hit. Unemployment in 
January, it was announced, var 
and dramatically. 


brigh 
weather picture, they were obscured by the 
fact that unemployment had climbed as 



















494,000, an increase of 1,120,000 in a 
month. The figures invited comparis, 
with times past: It was pointed out thas’ 
this was the highest monthly increase singe 
1950. The national unemployment total was 
to climb still higher and, thanks largely to 
the spector in the shape of an unemploy. 
ment statistic, a dread word of the early 
thirties was back on the tips of American 
tongues. See 
How did unemployment in the first month 
of 1958 compare with times gone, good, and 
bad? If there any number of ; 
of unemployed which serves as a standard 
to distinguish “normalcy,” “recession”, and 
“depression?” A lot of statistics and facts are 
presented to the ordinary citizen: How can 
John Q really tell when unemplo ‘por. 
tends dark times and when it dosnt 
Sunday, the Star magazine, put thes 
questions to Seymour L. Wolfbein, chief of 
the Labor Department’s Division of Man. 
power and Employment Statistics, The ac. 
companying graphs, showing the 
of unemployment in relation to the total 
national labor force over the last quarter of 
a century, are based on statistics furnished 
by his office. 
Briefly, here is background Mr. Wi 
considers essential to an understanding of 
unemployment statistical developments; 
Since World War I, three 
changes have affected the Nation's wage and 
salary workers. One of these is a shift in job 
concentration from the “goods-producing” 
industries (coal, oil, gas, steel, 4 
food, feed, etc.) to “services” (all activities 
that involve buying, selling, teaching, trans- 
porting, government service, etc.). More 
persons now are engaged in the provision of 
services than in the production of goods, — 
Some 60 percent of the increase in non 
agricultural employment has taken place. 
within three subdivisions of the 
“service” category—Government, trade, and 
Even in_ periods 








































ers in 1870 and which today, despite tremen- — 
dous increases in the over-all labor force, a 
claim the same number of workers. 

The composition of the labor force 2 
changed: There have been substantial i+ 
creases in the number of women and older 
workers, Bee 

Still another change has been georrapiile a 
Employment is now much less highly cot : 
centrated in particular States and regions ' 
than it used to be. ‘ 

January is momentous still as the mom 
that brought in, as well as a new year, & 
rapidly spreading new fear. Using Janualp> ~ 
as an illustration of what his office looks 
in statistics, Mr. Wolfbein says: etd 

“We were anxious to learn from the if 
ures whether unemployment had sprea 
Certainly, you watch the totals to se 
rate and magnitude of change. But from 
the past, we’ve learned to expect that 
employment, when it’s on the rise, Wit 
the ‘durables’—auto, steel, gee 

n industries—first 
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sumably married. Mr. Wolfbein says, 


, - be was not a good sign,” he.adds, “because 


it was clear a good many breadwinners were 


caught. 

“Tn a long period of unemployment, bene- 
fits are exhausted and savings threatened. 
go the question of how many unemployed 
nave exhausted benefits is a most meaningful 


ote also watch closely,” he says, . “what 
to the average number of work 

hours. Ordinarily, $1 out of $10 a factory 
earns is for overtime.” In January, 


- total hours and overtime hours were both 


as for 2 norm or standard by which to 


_ measure recessions or depressions, Mr. Wol- 


bein shrugs. 
“what year would you call normal?” he 


He suggests the lowest unemploymen fig- 
ute the Nation could expect is 670,000, based 
on 1944, when wartime employment reached 
its peak. 

“Seasonal unemployment,” he explains, 
“gecounts for part of the statistics, even in 
the best of times. Then there’s frictional 
unemployment—where joblessness can be ac- 
counted for by those just out of college and 
not yet settled, those between jobs, etc. 
“The lowest annual level since World War II 
was 1953, with approximately 1,602,000 un- 
employed.” 

What of the worst? 

“Well, in 1933—” 


Estimated total labor force and percent. of 
civilian labor force unemployed, annual 
averages, 1929-57, compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 


























Percent of 
Year Totallabor civilian labor 

force force unem- 

ployed 

Pi ibkteensctcsecennou 49, 440, 000 3.2 
| SE 50, 080, 000 8.7 
TS 50, 680, 000 15.9 
lana conan 50, 250, 000 23.6 
Pnawtinccnsccnssas 51, 840, 000 24.9 
ER 52, 490, 000 21.7 
ES 53, 140, 000 20. 1 
Se iitieccenenascwos 53, 740, 000 16.9 
Te Rliitticonencéwod 54, 320, 000 , 143 
54, 950, 000 19.0 
55, 600, 000 37.3 
56, 180, 000 14.6 
57, 530, 000 9.9 
60, 380, 000 4.7 
ie giitnnkavacstjite 64, 560, 000 1.9 
Wachinditecnne tides 66, 040, 000 11.2 
devedidiecwusiy 65, 290, 000 1.9 
Pith icteesbuscacd 60, 970, 000 3.9 
61, 758, 000 3.6 
62, 898, 000 3.4 
63, 721, 000 5.5 
64, 749, 000 5.0 
65, 982, 000 3.0 
66, 576, 000 2.7 
67, 362, 000 92.5 
67, 818, 000 5.0 
68, 896, 000 4.0 
70, 387, 000 + 
70, 746, 000 3 


NRIs pile ST te See 
' Estimated lowest percent of unemployment Nation 
annual level of unemployment since World 


Comparison o 
7 f unemployment figures for the 


_ ‘the period 1941-58 + Percent of 
Year: unemployed 
- ae mjonciinthlsibisiimiash items. 13.7 
beitlasas tics pawns enamine tubes * ace 
oy 44. oe — Kee ee <_< eee ee <—<—-= 3. 5 
1949 Se a 4.0 
eerste secon sees 5. 1 e 
eilidsd srnienpeiili iba ai ae 

: 58... —— OO 6. 7 
>Monthly figures were not kept by the Bu- 
Teau of Labor Statistics before seb. The 
eral assumed to be of the same gen- 


January in significant years, in- 
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“These are seasonally unadjusted figures; 
that is, the number of unemployed divided 
by the total civilian labor force. No account 
is taken in them of seasonally recurring fac- 
tors, such as weather, which affects the con- 
struction industry, etc. 





A Visit to Redstone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Association Press in Alabama 
had a State meeting in Huntsville. On 
this occasion a great many of the news- 
paper men of Alabama had their first 
opportunity to visit Redstone Arsenal 
and see some of the things that are 
taking place there. 

Mr. Barrett- Shelton, Editor of the 
Decatur (Ala.) Daily, was one of those 
who had that privilege. Upon his return 
he wrote an editorial in his paper en- 
titled “A Visit to Redstone.” 

This is an interesting comment by one 
who had seen for the first time this 
great arsenal and its activities. I com- 
mend its reading to everyone. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the R&corp, 
as follows: 

A Visit TO REDSTONE 


We had, during the past weekend, a 
chance to tour some of the inner sanctums 
at Redstone and to. watch a static firing of 
the 1,700-mile Jupiter missile. 

We came away with a strong knowledge 
of just how little do we who live within 
the shadow of this awesome enterprise 
know about it. 

We have read the accounts of what the 
Germans and the generals are doing there. 
We daily catch a brief notice in the 
papers of some new construction plan. 

And, still, a visit to the place provides a 
rude and frightening shock. 

No imagination can picture the bewilder- 
ing array of glistening concrete towers, the 
oddly shaped buildings housing laboratories 
and God knows whatever else. 

Everywhere there are signs of new con- 
struction—they tell us at the present time 
$25 million worth in progress. 

Antique missiles with their stingers gone 
dot the landscape much like Civil War stat- 
ues dot southern courthouse lawns. A mu- 
seum contains more of these antiques, the 
oldest of which is not yet 20 years off the 
drawing board, 

Olive-drab missiles nestle on flatbed trailer 
trucks in fenced-in parking lots. ‘The fronts 
of classrooms and barracks bear jawbreaking 
title’signs like Ordnance Missile Corhmand, 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, and Anti- 
missile Missile Agency. 

Always, however, the word is “missile.” 

Even a GI chapel mirrors the work of this 
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Strange indeed is it to watch white-faced 
cattle contentedly grazing within the sight 
and sound of flaming, roaring test stands 
and to see sheep munching on the slopes 
near where technicians watch through foot- 
thick glass the performance of some missile 
monster. 

And monster is the name. No picture we 
had seen, no story we haa read quite pre- 
pared us for the world-tilting sight that is 
a big missile engine at full power. 

We stood but a few hundred yards away 
while liquid oxygen and alcohol mixed and 
burned in screaming, steaming fury for 80 
seconds. We were told that the force gen- 
erated would have hurled a hydrogen bomb 
some thousand miles across the earth. 

There are 17,000 well-paid personnel at 
Redstone, civilian and military. They seem 
to joke and laugh and go about their work 
as men do everywhere. 

But somehow the big central heating pipe- 
lines that snake across the arsenal to every 
building site remind us of a fuse. 

The feeling of tension and strain that lies 
underneath all activity here is as real as these 
same heating lines. 

And we discover Redstone is not a happy 
place. 





Promotion of Wheat Exports by Oregon 
Wheat Growers League 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
from time to time, I have called to the 
attention of my colleagues significant 
news stories from Oregon newspapers 
which reported the work the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League is doing in in- 
troducing soft white wheat to addi- 
tional thotsands in the Orient. This 
story is now being told outside Oregon; 
and just the other day I discovered in 
the eminent Christian Science Monitor 
of April 16, 1958, a news release, over 
a Pendleton, Oreg., dateline, in which 
special correspondent Malcolm Bauer 
tells of the latest steps being taken by 
this organization of wheatgrowers. For 
the further information of my fellow 
Senators, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JAPANESE EaT OREGON WHEAT 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 

PENDLETON, OrEG.—A few thousand Oregon 
wheatgrowers are changing the eating hab- 
its of literally millions of men, women, and 
children in the Orient. Three years ago the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League set about the 
considerable task of educating the Japanese 
palate to wheat products as a substitute for 
the basic food, rice. 

So successful has been the promotional 
program that it will now be extended 
throughout southern and southeastern Asia, 
in India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, and 
Indonesia. 

As the oriental taste discovers wheat, the 
objective of the Oregon wheat salesmen is 
being realized: The wheat surplus of the 
Oregon-Washington-Idaho inland empire is 
dwindling away. Shipments of wheat to 
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Japan and India from northwest ports have 
never been so great. 

In 1955 the league took the first small step 
in its campaign to win a new market of a 
billion consumers. It dispatched to Japan 
an Oregon farmer, Joseph Spiruta, with in- 
structions to make friends, influence people, 
and sell wheat. He did all three. 


The program established so recently in © 


such a small way has produced starting re- 
sults and has been significantly expanded. 

The league’s chemists and home econo- 
mists have devised new processes for wheat, 
resulting in grain products which cook much 
like rice. Under various trade names, these 
new wheat products have become popular in 
this country as well as in Japan and India, 
for whose tastes they were prepared. 

In Japan, the league has taken its demon- 
stration of wheat as a food directly to the 
people. A fleet of eight mobile kitchens has 
been operating throughout the rural areas 
of Japan showing Japanese housewives the 
uses of wheat flour and other wheat prod- 
ucts. Recipes feature the combination of 
wheat products and foods available to fam- 
ilies in Japanese villages and towns, such as 
fish sausage, whale meat, ginger, and beans. 

The league’s representatives are also help- 
ing with the Japanese school lunch program. 
More than 6 million Japanese school chil- 
dren—half of the entire enroliment of Ja- 
pan’s elementary schools—receive wheat 
rolis with their lunch. Prior to the Oregon- 
based experiment, few had ever tasted wheat 
rolls. 

The school program is in the process of ex- 
pansion to reach another 500,000 Japanese 
children. The campaign to win the hearts 
of the children’s mothers also will be en- 
larged. Four new kitchen-equipped buses 
will be added to the demonstration fleet. 
The aim is to reach at least 45 percent of the 
population of Japan living outside the large 
urban areas with the hope that, once hav- 
ing tasted wheat products, these millions 
will become permanent customers of the 
Oregon wheat farmer. 

The league also conducts a bakery training 
school in conjunction with the Japan Insti- 
tute of Baking in Tokyo. Students learn to 
create a variety of products from Oregon 
wheat flour. 

The impact of the league’s Far East de- 
velopment program is apparent in statistics 
released here recently by Jack Smith, of Con- 
don, Oreg., president of the league. In cer- 
tain areas visited by the league’s mobile 
kitchens in Japan wheat consumption has 
tripled, from 30 pounds per capita per year 
to 90 pounds. At the same time, average 
Japanese annual per capita consumption of 
rice has declined from 330 to 264 pounds. 
Mr. Smith credits the league’s program with 
the remarkable inroads wheat has made on 
the traditional Japanese staple, rice. 

Early this month Wayne B. Gentry, of Pen- 
dieton, a former United States Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, arrived in Japan for a period of 
indoctrination prior to taking charge of the 
league’s program in India. The India pro~- 
gram will be expanded to match that in 
Japan. And next will come other countries 
noted above. . 

Oregon has found that there is a better 
way than letting surplus wheat pile up .in 
elevators and mothballed ships. 





Frank R. Kent, Great Maryland Journalist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21,1958 


Mr.,BEALL. Mr, President, Frank R. 
Kent, who was one of the greatest jour- 
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nalists in the State of Maryland and 
the country, died last week. He was an 
able columnist on the Baltimore Sun, 
and his sage comments were read by 
people throughout the country with a 
great deal of interest and with a sincere 
respect for his insight. 

John W. Owens, a former editor in 
chief of the Baltimore Sunpapers, wrote 
an article about Frank R. Kent, which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun for Sun- 
day, April 20, 1958. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Frank R. KENT 
(By John W. Owens) 

Acuity in perception. Audacity in execu- 
tion. These were qualities which made 
Prank R. Kent notable in Maryland journal- 
ism and politics before he was 30 years old. 
These were qualities which brought him 
quick fame when, in his middle 40’s, he 
moved into national and international jour- 
nalism and politics. No newspaperman of 
his time was less hobbled “by custom and 
usage. None was less cowed by preponder- 
ant opinion. What he saw with his own 
eyes and mind was there to be seen. When 
seen it called for treatment, swift, .un- 
hesitant. 

Yet, unhobbled as he was, Frank Kent 
was not a rebel. At the core of him he was 
a@ regular of regulars. He loved and had 
faith in the old order, social, cultural, eco- 
nomic as well as political. His acuity and 
audacity ran to the treatment of the ac- 
tions of men. To their sincerity or in- 
sincerity, and decency or indecency. In the 
field of ideas, he was a traditionalist, will- 
ing to entertain the new when it was sin- 
cere and decent, but preferring the old in 
which he had been reared. He liked the 
ideas which had been his heritage and he 
wished these familiar things to be stable 
things. 

In part, his support of Woodrow Wilson 
and opposition to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
can be explained by his traditionalism in 
the field of ideas. In the somewhat hack- 


adored wife of an old friend was killed in an 
accident, When we went to the home on a 
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the feminists—in a half-embarrassed 
and with no clear notion of how he renee 
into such a position. There was no mystery, 
A lot of brave girls were fighting for a cause, 
without anger, and without asking us, ang 
Frank’s emotion had taken charge. 2 
When this emotion, which could be a9 


ments of inflexible convictions. Frank him. 
self never dreamed that emotion had any. 
thing to do with his opinions. He was sure 
that his opinions were the product of cool 
reason. But, as with many another strong 
man, emotion was the force that welded all 
else together and gave certitude, Onceing 
while this emotional certitude led to yehe-. 
ment arguments with men and women for 
whom he cared a great deal. Usually, the 
results were not serious. Always possessed 
of a great gift for friendship, Frank was as 
emotionally dedicated to those he loved as 
he was to his opinions. In his later yeam 
he was at pains to guard against even a 
ripple. One could see the outspoken man 
heading off and gulping down some opinions 
which he thought might be distasteful toa 
friend. After one of those gulpings down, 
his face always became serene as though he 
were saying to himself, “Well, I handled that 
one.” 

An extraordinary man. A vivid human be 
ing. He will not depart from the lives of 
the men and women who worked and played 
at his side, who argued with him 
laughed with him, at 





William F. Knowland, Senator from 
California 
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of the California leaders of big la- 
por. His chosen topics were the beauties of 
the two measures that AFL-CIO chiefs dislike 
the most, the right-to-work bill and Senator 
Jou L. ’s new labor-reform bill. 
“] expect,” he said with # grin, “ 
Jess than an enthusiastic reception.” 
This defiantly tenacious adherence to es- 
Republican attitudes is what makes 
But KNOWLAND the new Mr. Republican. In 
" ¢his troubled year, with the threat of job- 
jessness on most workers’ minds, another 
candidate might be inclined to de-emphasize 
the right-to-work bill, But KNow.anp points 
out that Bob Taft beat the tar out of the 
Ohio labor leaders after he pushed through 
the Taft-Hartley Act, so he plunges doggedly 
onward, down the road he chose a year ago. 

“I think,” he says, with his peculiar con- 
fidence, “that I'll actually get a fair per- 
centage of the labor vote. I’m going to work 
for it, anyway.” , 

But what makes KNOWLAND’s situation so 
typical of the situation of all Republican 
candidates is something that the hardest 
work by KnowLanp cannot alter. To be 
blunt about it. President Eisenhower is by 
no means the great Republican asset that he 
used to be. No known Republican candidate 
anywhere is making his main pitch this year 
on the basis that he is a hundred-percent. 
Eisenhower man. A few Republicans, in the 
farm States of the Midwest particularly, are 
virtually running against their own Presi- 
dent, and above all against their President’s 
farm policy. 

Nothing of that sort is to be expected from 
But. KNOWLAND, whose party loyalty is as 
solid as his large physical frame. All the 
same, if President Eisenhower had sat up all 
night thinking about the best way to hurt 
But, KNoWLAND’s chances for the California 
governorship and Goodie Knight’s chances 
for the senatorship, he could not have found 
& better method than his veto of the pump- 
priming rivers and harbors bill. The bill Mr. 
Eisenhower vetoed last week included no less 
than 29 California projects, estimated to cost 
just under $200 million of Federal funds. 
: Furthermore, development and control of 
a: 4 water resources are just about the hottest 
af issues in California today by KNOWLAND’s 
Bee 4 own frank admission, , 
Characteristically, KNOwLAND is no more 
than a bit rueful about the President’s ac- 
tion, Of his visit to the White House to 
Plead against the veto, he says (and one be- 
lieves him, strangely enough), “I didn’t put 
it on @ personal basis—I just explained the 
viewpoint of Congress.” And of the veto it- 
self he says (sticking out his chin like a 
bulidog seeking a good, enduring grip), “It 
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ok, 


way in Bi. KNowLann’s 
. is for him the real, life-and-death election 
Problem, the recession. He admits that the 


upturn, - 
oe there is truth in the 
publicans cannot carry 
pong Los Angeles County with unemploy- 
t at 7 percent or above, as it is at pres- 
Then he replies soberly: 
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odds, beginning with the very first time in 
1932, when he got an 1,100-vote majority in 
a State Assembly district that Franklin 
Roosevelt ‘simultaneously carried by 6,000 
votes 


KNOWLAN?D is not only solid; he is also tire- 


‘less. He is not only naturally sanguine; 


he is also firmly convinced that every Re- 
publican campaigner is doing the Lord’s 
work. Finally, he likes a fight. 

“I think I'll win,” he sums up, with stern 
conviction. 





The Effects of the Recession 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Four United States Families in 
Ten Feel Recession’s Effects,” written by 
George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 20, 1958. The substance 
of the article concerns the result of 
recent Gallup poll. we 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Four Unrrep STaTes FAMILIES, IN TEN FEEL 
; RECESSION’s EFFECTS 
' (By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N. J., April 20—The current 
business slump has hit home with Americans 
in a variety of ways. 

To a retired steel executive in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., it means that “I am getting no 
dividends on my investments.” To a widow 
in Clinton, Iowa, it means that “I’ve had to 
take in roomers and because of that I've lost 
my Social Security benefits.” 

All told, about 4 out of 10 of the 50 mil- 
lion United States families have already felt 
the recession in one way or another. 

The greatest number of those affected say 
that it’s either a direct case of unemploy- 
ment.or a fringe effect of the job situation— 
@ grocery store owner whose sales are off or 
@ service station owner who's had to extend 
more credit than normal. 

The institute corps of 162 reporters as- 
signed to find out just what the recession 
means to the typical American asked the 
people they talked with this question: 

“Has the present business situation af- 
fected you and your household in any way?” 

The replies: 

Yes, we've been affected: 
22 million homes. 

No, we have not been: 58 percent; 38 mil- 
lion homes, 

Analysis of the reports from across the 
Nation reveals that the slum—so far as its 
effect on voters is concerned—has not been 
limited to any one group or any particular 
region of the country. In all groups, a siz- 
able percentage reported that they had been 
affected. — 

From across the Nation comes reports of 
conversation such as these: 

In Greeley, Kans., 70 miles southwest of 
Kansas City, a grain-elevator operator com 
mented: “The prices these days are just too 
high for my income.” 

A young wife of Henderson, Ky., told a 


reporter: 
“We run a trading post here; we buy and 
sell most anything. But our business is 





42 percent; 
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hurtin’; people are just tighter about their 
money.” 

Southwest of Wooster, Ohio, along State 
route No. 3, a Gallup poll reporter ques- 
tioned a 65-year-old dairy farmer who, the 
reporter comments, “was a very angry man.”’ 
The dairyman exploded: “It sure has hit 
me. I get less and less money for my milk; 
I’ve got no money to pay taxes. It wouldn't 
do any good if the Government gave me ° 
back any tax; I don’t pay any to start with. 
There’s no money in dairy farming.” 





The Economic Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ae 


Monday, April 21, 1958 t 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, re- : | 
cently I received from an old friend, in 
Cheyenne, a very interesting letter in 
which he discusses the current economic 
situation. I was very much impressed 
by his approach to the solution of the 
problem. 

Because I believe he has considered the 
matter very thoroughly and has reasoned 
with great logic in arriving at his pro- 
posed solution of the matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter ~ 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 8, 1958. 
Senator FPranx A. BARRETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I believe the most impor- 
tant issues today are, keeping the peace, un- 
employment, and inflation. I further be- 
lieve all three can be controlled by coopera- 
tion between government, industry, and 
labor. 

An increase in wages and a reduction in j 
personal income tax is not the answer, either 
one or both will only cause more inflation, 
the people who would benefit the most are 
those who do not need the help and would 
spend. very little of the money received from 
@ wage increase or a tax reduction, but those 
in the low income group, those who would 
not receive a wage increase, those with large 
families who pay very little if any personal 
income tax, our retired people and those on 
welfare would not be as well off as they are 
now on account of the increase in the cost 
of living. 

In my opinion and it is the opinion, I 
would say of the majority of the working 
people that, after the expiration of the 
current wage contracts if labor would volun- 
tarily agree not to demand an increase in 
wages for at least 2 years. 

Industry not being faced with a strike on ' 
@ wage increase could and I believe would 
reduce the cost of the product to the con- “7 
sumer the amount to be decided by what “i 
they could afford that would create a mar- 
ket for billions of dollars worth of the prod- 
uct, as those-who are now unemployed, those 
who are now on welfare, the retired, and the 
low-income group of workers could and, 
would buy so much more with the same 3 
amount of money they are now spending, ; 
also it is a proven fact the people who now 
have plenty of money to spend are not buy- 
ing but are waiting for the price of the 
product to be reduced then they will start 
buying, we know this to be true, as an ex- 
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ample in Cleveland when the automobile 
dealers reduced the price of the cars what 
they could afford they sold 6,800 new and 
used cars in a week and a good percent were 
sold for cash. : 

Under this sort of a plan the unemployed 
would be returning to work in a very short 
time, spending more money, paying taxes, 
buying more goods thereby creating more 
jobs and it would not cost the taxpayers 1 
cent. 

If you people in Washington could get the 
idea that to spend less and pay a small 
amount on the debt each and every year it 
would restore confidence in our lawmakers 
and leaders starting a return to solvency 
instead of down the short road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

I believe the above views are somewhat 
similar to the views of the majority of the 
people today. 

Yours very truly, 
FORREST MCBAIN, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Proposed Investigation of Federal Com- 
munications Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most powerful intellectual forces 
in Wisconsin for several decades has been 
the Sunday radio editorial delivered 
every week by William T. Evjue, editor 
and publisher of the Capital Times of 
Madison. 

In his broadcast a week ago, Mr. 
Evjue delivered an eloquent appeal for 
Congress to drive ahead with a thorough 
and penetrating investigation of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Mr. Evjue makes the point—with 
which I agree emphatically—that there 
are a great many extremely serious situ- 
ations involving the FCC which still bear 
the sharpest. public scrutiny. The in- 
vestigations that have been held so far 
by the House committee have not 
touched on many of the most. serious 
allegations. 

Bill Evjue has always held public of- 
ficials to the most exacting standards of 
integrity. He is consistent with his en- 
tire career as a leading newspaper pub- 
lisher in his insistance that not even a 
shadow of doubt should be permitted to 
cloud the public’s confidence in the in- 
tegrity of public officials. When public 
officials are entrusted with such enor- 
mous powers, to give or to withhold 
grants from-the public domain worth 
many millions of dollars, then it is all the 
more essential that every charge and 
every suspicion be cleared up quickly. 

This should be the goal of Congress in 
respect to the Federal Communications 


Commission. The FCC should be beyond 


suspicion. If any suspicion or dissatis- 
faction exists, it should be cleared up 
promptly and vigorously. 

Mr. President, because Mr. Evjue has 
set forth so clearly and forcefully the 
principle reasons for a vigorous probe 
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of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, I ask unanimous consent to have 
that portion of his Sunday broadcast 
printed in the Appendix. i 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hello Wisconsin. Broadcasting, the publi- 
cation which has long been the spokesman 
for the Federal Communications Commission 
and the big corporate interests that control 
and own the 335 TV stations in operation 
today, makes this statement in the current 
issue: ° 

“It’s unlikely that FCC members will take 
their wives to the west coast this year to 
attend the National Association of Broad- 
casters Convention. As things stand now 
they will get only their traveling expenses 
and $12 per diem from Government and must 
pick up their own hotel bills, whereas the 
NAB has paid them in the past.” 

John C. Doerfer, the former chairman of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
and now the Chairman of the FCC, is now 
going to forget about the American amenities 
with which he justified the acceptance of 
money from the NAB for the payment of 
expenses of any of these conventions in the 
past. The FCC members will again be start- 
ing on an across-the-continent trip to Los 
Angeles to fraternize with and be wined and 
dined by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters who have received TV 
licenses in the past valued in the billions of 
dollars. 

What would we think if the United States 
Supreme Court, desiring to take advantage 
of American amenities,, would start out 
across the country to be wined and dined 
by interests having litigation before the 
court? The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is supposed to be a semijudicial 
body. For a number of years the FCC mem- 
bers have been chasing around the country 
picking up honorariums, generous expense 
tabs and other emoluments for attendance 
at these meetings... This year they are going 
without their wives and the amenities be- 
cause an investigation in Washington has 
not been able to cover up the big sums of 
money received by Commissioner Mack in 
connection with the Miami scandal. Of 
course the committee quickly fired Special 
Counsel Schwartz when it became evident 
that Schwartz would bring a lot cf things 
into daylight that powerful interests in 
Washington wanted to cover up. 

Two weeks ago, Frieda Hennock, a former 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, charged that TV today is in 
the hands of a giant monopoly. We think 
it is too bad that Miss Hennock didn’t bring 
this out when she was a member of the Com- 
mission. While the members of the FCC are 
being buttered up at Los Angeles, here are 
some of the things that they should be an- 
swering on the congressional investigation 
witness stand in Washington. 

Who put the pressure on to bring about 
the granting of a TV license worth from $10 
million to $15 million to the Boston Trav- 


“abundance of grain, and to attempt colle 
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firms was made chairman of Emanuel's y 

























TV empire of 
Time and Life was built up by a man named 
Coy, who resigned as chairman of the Fog 
to head up the TV aspirations of Time and 
Life. He died of a heart attack while leaq. 
ing the fight for a TV license in 
olis, Today, Indianapolis is comp be. 
cause all TV stations in that city are owned ~ 
by big New York interests that have great 
influence with the administration. * 
Incidentally, the committee might take s 
look at two letters sent to the 
by Senator McCarthy, stating that he wanted 
to be heard at the hearings when the appli. 
cation in which the Capital Times was in. 
terested was to be heard. In his ’ 
McCarthy stated that he wanted to oppose 
any license to any company in which William 
T. Evjue was interested. He never appeared 
at the hearing but his two letters were suffi. 
cient to line up three friends of McCarthy 
on the Commission. 
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Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa. 
tion Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA oa 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed i 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the Daily 
Radio Roundup published by the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association, 
of St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

FaRMERS UNION GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION 
Dar.y RaDio Rounpup ror Apri. 9, 1958 
Some 25 years ago, during the great dé 

pression, the Division of Cooperative Mat 

keting of the old Federal Farm Board pre 
pared a history of the beginnings of 

erative grain marketing. We'd like to c 

a few paragraphs from that history, = 
“Wisconsin farmers,” the history : 

“were among the first to produce & 
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action in marketing their crops. 
buyers had established themselves at 5' 

gic points on the larger rivers and the' 
Lakes at an early date. The outlet for # 
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preight rates were & major grievance: 
another source of irritation was the evident 
jon of the buyers at 
shipping points, and their unfair and high 
handed methods. Against this monopoly 
group of farmers in the vicinity of Madison 
decided to rebel. They organized the Dane 
County Farmers’ Protective Union and built 


i 


an 

1 in 1857, and so far as is known, was 

us — farmers’ elevator ever built. Ten 

after the Wisconsin venturé, in 1867, 

Jowa farmers built an elevator at Blairstown. 

Within a decade, 42 farmers’ elevators were 
puilt in Iowa and several in Minnesota. 

Few of these early farmers’ cooperative sur- 
yived. The cards were stacked against them. 
But, they served a useful purpose. Through 
them the farmers learned something of or- 
ganized effort. In the 1880's, this coopera- 
tive spirit swelled again into organized effort 


. ja grain marketing. The Federal Farm 


Board history related that “farmers were 
convinced that the railroads were ap se 
to hold down 


. with the line elevator systems, 


on grain, and with the coal, lumber, 

and farm machinery companies, to hold up 
prices of farm supplies. As a result of their 
, groups of grain farmers again 
Jaunched cooperative enterprises in the 


* grain-handling business.” 


We cannot relate here all the struggles 
against adversity that the farmers went 
through, or the battles with interests that 
time and again killed the farmers’ efforts. 
But, as proof that farmers did succeed, we 
offer the evidence of the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives in which today 24 
regional grain marketing cooperatives work 
together, serving more than 1 million farm- 
ers, and 2,200 local cooperative elevators. 
M. W. Thatcher is president of that federa- 
tion, and he is also general manager of our 
GTA, which serves some 600 local co-ops in 
Montana, Minnesota, the Dakotas,"“and han- 
dies nearly one-third of all the mar- 
keted from these States. It is one of the 
Federation’s 24 members. 

The final chapter in this inspiring co-op- 
erative history is far from being written. 
Farmers have a lot of co-op building to do 
yet, before they can call the tune in the 
market places. But, it is in the co-ops, 
where farm neighbor meets farm neighbor, 
to build their power into a mighty 
voice. That's why we urge all of you to join 
your neighbors and market your grain, GTA, 
the Co-op way. . 





Resolution Commending Col. 0. Z. Tyler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 
Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I ask 
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of the United States Army Infantry School 
and the infantry center at Fort Benning, 
Ga., during recent years; and - 
Whereas as chief of staff, it has been neces- 
sary for Colonel Tyler to take an active part 
in the relationship between Muscogee 
County, Ga., and Fort Benning, Ga.; and 
Whereas Colonel Tyler, above and beyond 
the call of duties as chief of staff, under- 
took to take a very-active interest in creating 
an excellent understanding and cooperation 
between Fort Benning and Muscogee County; 
and 
Whereas Colonel Tyler’s extremely cour- 
teous and friendly personality, his intense in- 
terest in community relationships, his im- 
mediate attention to community problems 
and his coordination between civilian com- 
muhity and the command at Fort Benning, 
greatly assisted in creating the outstanding 
‘relationship which now exists between Mus- 
cogee County, Ga., and Fort Benning, Ga.: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of Roads and Revenues of Muscogee County, 
Ga., That in appreciation of the efforts, in- 
te and abilities of Col. O. Z. Tyler as 
aforesaid, he is hereby commended by said 
board; and be it f er 
Resolved, That! since Colonel Tyler has 
brought great credit and honor upon himself 
and the military services of the United States 
Army for the reasons aforesaid, the clerk of 
said board is hereby directed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the commanding 
general of the Third Army, the Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, the Secretary of 
Defense; the United States Senators from 
Georgia, the Representatives of Muscogee 
County in the House of Representatives, the 
commanding general of Fort Benning, Ga., 
and Col. O. Z. Tyler. 
The foregoing resolution was introduced, 
read, and duly adopted at the regular meet- 
fing of the Board of Commissioners of Mus- 
cogee County, Ga., held this 8th day of 
April 1958. , 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at 49th Annual Meeting 
of Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ Monday, April 21, 1958 


“Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS oF SENATOR EpwarD ManrqTIN, oF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 49TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, IN PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 
25, 1958 ; 

Tt is an honor fo address this distinguish 
group of leaders of businéss and industry. 
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In the month’ of February patriotic Amer- 
icans commemorate the birthday anniver- 
saries of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. These greatest of all Americans 
guided the destiny of our Nation in the most 
critical periods of our history. 

Washington’s military genius led us to vic- 
tory in the struggle for independence. His 
statesmanship helped to organize a (Govern- 
ment dedicated to the ideals that we hold 
sacred, : 

Lincoln’s great achievement was the pres- 
ervation of the Union. 

In our day we face another time of crisis 
and we are fortunate to have another great 
President, Dwight Eisenhower, upholding 
freedom of the individual against those who 
would enslave mankind under the dictator- 
ship of the state. 

The course of world history has made the 
United States the backbone of the forces 
fighting to retain God’s greatest gift to the 
human race—freedom of the individual to 
choose for himself. This sacred right was 
never more wondéffully expressed than in 
the immortal words of the Declaration of 
Independence :- 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

On the other side of today’s conflict stands 
the power and might of the Communist con- 
spiracy to destroy those rights and to dom- 
inate the world. The Soviet Union, by ter- 
ror and tyranny, enforces its unholy doctrine 
that every man owes everything to the 
state. 

With such powerful forces arrayed against 
each other, armed with weapons of unbe- 
lievable destructive capacity, it would be 
folly to minimize the dangers confronting 
us—not only from beyond our borders but 
also within our own midst. 

What is our job in this critical situation? 

During my long career as a soldier and 
public official I have always advocated the 
most powerful defense preparations. We 
must have the best weapons that. scientific 
knowledge can -produce. These weapons 
must be in the hands of dedicated men and 
women who are imbued with the ideals of 
our Republic. They must be backed up by 
the patriotism and sacrifice of a people who 
have pride in our flag and our way of life. 

At the same time I have always maintained 
that one of the great elements of our de- 
fense against aggression is a strong domes- 
tic economy. Keeping our economy strong, 
sound, and stable is no less important than 
building our military power—and, my fellow 
Americans, in striving for that goal your part 
is just as important as the part played by 
government, 

For 5 years we have enjoyed the greatest 
and most widely shared prosperity our coun- 
try h ever experienced. Now we have 
moved into a period of economic adjust- 
ment—call it a recession if you will. This 
condition calls for economic. statesmanship 
of the highest order—yet there are some pol- 
iticians who seem to welcome the rise in un- 
employment as a vehicle on which they can 
ride to political advantage. 

‘These are the prophets of gloom who would 
rob people of their faith in the future. 
They criticize and seek to tear down the 
forceful program put forward by President 
Eisenhower to create new job opportunities, 
The President is to be commended for mo- 
bilizing all the power of Government to alle- 
viate the plight of the unemployed. I am 
sure every One in this meeting will support 
his efforts to accelerate industrial and busi- 
ness recovery. 
| The point I want to make most. emphati- 
cally is that this is no time to abandon sound 
principles. 

No wishful thinking or political dema- 
gogery can upset the fundamental truth that 
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our system of competitive, private enterprise 
produces more jobs than any other system 
ever devised. It does not depend upon 
Government. On the contrary, when Gov- 
ernment, through excessive taxation, bur- 
densome debt, restrictive controls, and spe- 
cial privilege destroys individual initiative, 
it wipes out incentive, drys up venture capi- 
tak and reduces job opportunities for our 
workers. 

Those who are familiar with my record in 
public life know-that I have always been on 
the side of economy in government. But I 
do believe that we are on safe ground when 
we favor the investment of public funds in 
the sound and constructive public works pro- 
gram launched.by President Eisenhower. 
Such investments’ in highways, river, and 
harbor improvements, flood control, post of- 
fice construction and renovation will not only 
provide immediate employment but will 
bring long-range benefits of a lasting char- 
acter. 

In order to carry out these programs it 
becomes increasingly important to exercise 
the strictest economy in other fields of Gov- 
ernment spending. All unnecessary govern- 
ment must be abandoned. Overlapping and 
duplication must be eliminated. 

As businessmen you can take leadership 
in that direction. You must work to bring 
about a proper balance between wages, prices, 
and profits. You must battle against infla- 
tion because a stabilized currency is the 
strongest foundation of a sound economy. 

Working together, labor, industry, and 
Government can overcome the difficulty fac- 
ing us today and can build a healthy, vigor- 
ous, stable, and-expanding economy. 








Housing Response Is Reported Good 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at 
the time we had under consideration in 
the Senate the recent housing bill which 
I sponsored, I stated that in my opinion it 
would put people to work, and that this 
could be done quickly. 

A few days ago there appeared on the 
front page of the New York Times an ar- 
ticle by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in which he 
told of the activities within the first week 
of the signing of the bill into law. I be- 
lieve the reading of this article will indi- 
cate to anyone that the prediction I 
made was justifiable. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the- Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HovusiInc Response Is RePorren Goop 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, Apri 16.—The Government 
signed up for the purchase of $6,444,000 
worth of mortgages in the first week of 
oe of the new antirecession housing 

This quick response of the building in- 
dustry was reported today by officials of the 
Federal National Association. They 
said the response to the bill had been good 
and that the number of applications for 
commitments to purchase mortgages had 
been considerably greater than the number 
the agency had been able to process. 
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The number of applications for mortgage 
purchase commitments approved by April 10, 
was 609, worth $6,444,000. Under the pro- 
gram, Fannie May will commit itself to pur- 
chase mortgages of up to $13,500 at par on 
homes that have not yet been started. Thus 
the program is intended as a stimulus to 
housing starts. 

Under the new program $1 billion is pro- 
vided for such mortgage purchases. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the bill reluctantly, 
on the ground that the mortgage financing 
would be a direct drain on the Treasury. He 
reserved the right to reexamine the program 
after $300 million had been used. 


BULK EXPECTED TO BE GI 


Officials said today that they had no break- 
down on the number of GI mortgages, guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration, in- 
cluded in the early purchase commitments. 
But they expect that the great bulk of appli- 
cations for Fannie May purchase will be for 
these GI mortgages, which bear only 4%- 
percent interest and thus are relatively un- 
attractive to private lenders. 

Related to today’s report was an announce- 
ment from the Veterans’ Administration that 
March showed the best volume since last 
September on applications for appraisal of 
proposed construction of GI housing. 

These appraisal requests were 8,406 in 
March, compared with 5,301 in February and 
the recent low of 3,501 in December. 

The new bill raises the GI interest ceiling 
from 4% to 4% percent, removes discount 
controls and establishes the new program of 
Fannie May purchases. 

Although the new legislation was not in 
effect in March, today’s VA announcement 
said the increase “undoubtedly was due to 
the anticipated signing by the President” of 
the legislation. 





Renewed Communist Repression 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
time to time we hear statements that 
the Communist satellite countries and 
Communist Russia itself are becoming 
more liberal in their treatment of op- 
position elements. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Prague Dismisses 
Foes of Regime,” written by Sidney Gru- 
son, and published in the New York 
Times of April 14, 1958; and an article 
entitled .“Gomulka Curbs Workers’ 
Rights,” written by Sidney Gruson, and 
published in the New York Times of 
April 15, 1958. 

The articles indicate quite clearly that 
both the puppet government of Czecho- 
slovakia and the puppet government of 
Poland are curbing the rights of trade 
unions and of opposition elements. I 


Poland in 

1966 is rapidly being replaced by repree- 
There being no objection, the articles 

mE ee 













PraGvE DisMISSES Fors or 


(By Sydney Gruson) | 
PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, April] 13. 
oslovakia’s program of economic re 
tion and decentralization, now in 
has been made a vehicle for p a 
ically alien elements from even the mi 
jobs to which they had lo 
aise. ing ago been 
Speeches by Communist leaders, Press ar. 
a, and privately acquired inf nformation 
had given western observers here & ‘fairly 
classes of people 
unists to fit thi, ab 














clear picture of 
ered by the 
They are: 4 
. Former factory Owners, managers,” 
usinessmen, usually oe 
unreconstructed bo vat a 

Persons with close Gelattves in the West, ° 
Official instructions were to dismiss 
those whose western relatives were 
in anti-Communist political activity, 
ing it safe, the authorities in charge of the 

program now have tended to disregard the 
official qualification. 

Former members and officials of Political 
parties that existed between the two world 
wars. 

Former members of the Commusitil Party, 
whether they had quit voluntarily or had 
been expelled. 

Persons wha served in official posts under 
the Austrian monarchy, between the tyo © 
wars or under the German occupation of — 
World War II. 

FOLLOW SOVIET EXAMPLE 


Following the Soviet example, the Crech 
Communists have aimed to shatter the 
centralized administration under which 
country has been run since they seized 
power in February 1948. 

The reorganization was to have been ec 
pleted by April 1, 1958. Rude Pravo, 
Communist newspaper, recently 
that the program was running | 
schedule and warned responsible officials 
that it must be speeded up. 

As outlined by the party, 38,000 adminis: 
trative employees of economic ministries and 
other agencies were to be shifted ‘into pro- 
duction. Most of these people lived In 
Prague and with their families total 
150,000, more than 15 percent of the 
population. 

The Communist leaders have not ine 
hide the fact that politics has been 
primary criterion of judging who should st 
on the job and who should be 

Oldrich Cernik, a secretary of the partys — 
central committee recently wrote in Zivot — 
Strany, the Communists’ main ideological 


magazine: 
“Many politically alien elements have = ‘ 
various posts on the pretext of ; 
professional qualifications. They 
eliminated. Such elements are 
bureaucratism, block the initiative of 





































paratus has no place” for the old i 
tual and bourgeois classes, the ae 
tary declared. 
UNDER WORKERS’ 
Seats Get 9s peo! 
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+1908 
in the frontier areas—if only they were in 


Prifuill not be easy for some people to go 
to the frontier areas,” the paper said. 
“powever, it is neecssary because ind 

is to increase by. 56 percent by 
compared with 1955 and this will re- 
every head and hand available.” 


1960, 
quire 
GomuLKA Curss WORKERS’ RIGHTS 
(By Sydney Gruson) 

Warsaw, APRIL 14.—Wladyslaw Gomulka 
Jaid down today a new hard line for Poland’s 
workers, and in effect ended the country’s 
18-month experiment with workers’ councils. 

ng at the ppening of the Polish 
Union Congress, the leader of the 
United Workers (Communist) party made 
points in what appeared to be an im- 
t withdrawal to the classic Commu-~- 

nist position on labor’s rights: 

The workers’ councils, which sprang up in 
the October 1956 political upheaval that re- 
stored M. Gomulka to power, must give way 
to organizations more susceptible to party 
control and discipline, 

Strikes are illegal. 

The trades union cannot be independent 
of the ruling Communist party. 

NEW INSTITUTIONS PLANNED © 

M. Gomulka told 1,000 delegates to the 
congress that new social institutions would 

be organ: 

into workers’ self-government started during 

the 1956 political reformation. The new in- 

stitutions will take over the rights granted 
to the workers’ councils. 

The party secretary did not discard the 
councils altogether, but simply dissolved 
them in larger bodies that would contain 
all the members of the factory party com- 
mittees in every enterprise where workers’ 
councils existed. M. Gomulka has been 
strongly criticized by the Soviet Union for 
trying to follow the Yugoslav lead in the es- 
tablishment of workers’ councils with re- 
sponsibility for production and management. 

The new policy on strikes took the party 

- back to the position it held on the question 

before the 1956 upheaval. For the last 18 

months strikes have been legal, though late 

last year, after a spate of short-lived stop- 
pages, the Communists forbade party mem- 
bers from participating in them. 


STRIKES LIKENED TO ANARCHY 


_M. Gomulka condemned sporadic strikes 
that had taken place since October 1956, as 
signs of anarchy appearing amid Socialist 
ee freedoms or forms of class enemy 


MOVE IS SURPRISE 


The announcement on the works’ councils 
by the party secretary came as a surprise, 
The party had permitted establishment of 
the councils grudgingly, under pressure 
from workers. The scope allowed the coun- 
cils was nowhere nearly as broad as those in. 
Yugoslavia, Even so, the principle had been 
considered’ here as one of the main gains of 
_ Poland's political reformation. s 

M. Gomulka disclosed that 5,600 workers’ 
founcils had been set up. He said they 

Proved useful but added that it had been 

ao “workers? self-government can- 

itself 

. fully in this organiza- 


COMPOSITION GIVEN 





ized to carry on the limited venture . 
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M. Gomulka said strikes were the only 
‘weapon the working class had to defend its 
rights under capitalism. He said it was dif- 
fererit under communism because the work- 
ers had tions to. protect them. 

A slight modification of this. was made 
later by Icnacy Loga-Sowinski, chairman of 
the trade unions central council and mem- 
ber of the party politburo. He said workers 
could refuse to work for a few! minutes as 
&@ warning if all other efforts to satisfy their 
grievances failed. 

M. Gomulka indicated the party would 
soon order increases in the production quo- 
tas that decide a worker's earnings. The 
aim would be to obtain increased produc- 
tion. 





Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, at the Annual Awards Din- 
ner of Indianapolis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by my colleague, the Senator 
from Arizona {[Mr. GoLpwaATER],\at the 
annual awards dinner of the Jaycees, 
honoring the outstanding young farmers 
of the year, in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
April 16, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREss OF Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, UNITED 
STaTes ‘SENATOR, BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
AWARDS DINNER OF THE JAYCEES HONORING 
THE OUTSTANDING YOUNG FARMERS OF THE 
Year, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., APRIL 16, 1958 
It is a distinct privilege for me to come to 

Indiana tonight to participate in this 

tribute to the -accomplishments of young 

Americans. 

In attempting to appraise the future of 
our country, there is nothing more gratifying 
than the knowledge that such potential citi- 
zen-leaders as these are already recognizing 
and accepting their place in the continuing 
march of freedom. . 

Likewise, to those of us who respect the 
fundamental economic tradition by which 
our Republig¢vhas grown great, there is no 
place whére more significant contributions 
can be made to the perpetuation and enlarge- 
ment of those traditions than in the field of 
agriculture. 

America was, first and foremost, an agri- 
cultural nation. 

Through farming, and constantly improved 
farming techniques, we have been able over 

.the years to feed,’clothe, and house a people 
whose progress has been aptly characterized 
by our_undisputed recognition as the bread- 

of the world. 
is basic to America’s growth—not 
only economically, but morally and spiritu- 

ally, as. well. e 
It is inconceivable to me that there could 

be a more wholesome ere than the 

American fem in which to nurture the qual- 

ities of character, morality, and love of God 


mine man’s perspective upon his life and his 
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responsibilities to the world into which he 
was born. - But in the rich, bountiful, and 
untarnished atmosphere of our farmlands it 
is possible, even in the dizzy swirl of this age 
of space, to feel the closeness with the pur- 
pose of our existence and to discover our 
most real and lasting values. 

Truly, America is suffering today from a 
grave imbalance in both personal and politi- 
cal standards. 

We have allowed ourselves to relax. too 
comfortably upon the laurels of material 
achievement. ; 

We need to pause, as it were, beside the 
highway of life and decide just where we are 
going and why. 

If human liberty is to survive, we must 
take stock of our own lives and ask ourselves 
whether or not we are following a course 
that will preserve the American system. 

We must determine whether or not the 
America we leave to our children and our 
grandchildren will provide for them the same 
opportunities in freedom that we have had, 
or whether the twilight of human dignity 
and individual liberty is now actually upon 
us. 

It is here, in this midwestern heartland 
of America, that the determination of these 
questions can best be made. 

It is in the preparation and devotion of 
young Americans—young farmers—to the 
challenges of freedom that we can devise our 
best estimate of the shape of tomorrow. 

Certainly, these issues will not be resolved 
in Washington. 

Neither will they be resolved in the expedi- 
ent promises and platitudes of any politician 
who is willing to compromise liberty for a 
headline or the welfare of the next genera- 
tion for vietory in an election. 

Yet, in every front, and in both major 
parties, we find that political considerations 
are too often the criteria for actions which 
will reverberate upon the lives and fortunes 
of the American people for years to come. 

And no area of our economy has been 
treated with less respect or more shockingly 
maligned and abused by political power en- 
thusiasts than has American agriculture. 

To my mind, the one American, above all 
others, who personifies our traditional spirit 
of individual initiative and personal incen- 
tive is Ezra Taft Benson, our Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

He is a man who learned about farming 
by being a farmer. ; 

He is a man who learned about free enter- 
prise by operating in the field of agriculture 
when agriculture was able to function with- 
out federally instituted systems of price 
support—when the agricultural economy was 
strong and vibrant by virtue of its own genius 
in a climate of unrestricted opportunity. 

If ever there was a man who unfailingly 
put principle above partisan advantage or 
personal popularity, that man is Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Still, today, and for the greater portion of 
his tenure in the high office which he holds, 
he is vilified and condemned by those in 
the Congress who would continue to shackle 
the American farmer with gayernmental re- 
straints and phony profit stimulus, 

Consider for a moment the impact of poli- 
tics upon the American farmer. 

Observe, if you will, the ridiculous imbal- 
ance of economic concepts which has brought 
American agriculture to the brink of a po- 
tentially disastrous revamping of its institu- 
tional structure. 

Fundamentally, the farm policy under 
which we are functioning in this country 
today was developed during a period of eco- 
nomic stress. 

Minor changes in this policy notwithstand- 
ing, Government planners have foisted upon 
us an acceptance of the fillusion that the 
Federal Government should either fix prices 
on certain commodities or, at the very least, 
exert a maximum influence upon them. 
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During the periods of economic upswing 
following World War II and Korea, the farm- 
ers proved a significant and disturbing ex- 
ception to the rule of general prosperity. 
The reason for this, I think, is that we fol- 
lowed too closely these policies of earlier 
years: We did not allow for readjustments 
in the agricultural economy.as a result of 
improved conditions generally. 

Since 1951 Government surpluses have 
been increased from approximately $3 billion 
to $8 billion. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment has bartered, sold, or otherwise dis- 
posed of an estimated $18 billion worth of 
farm commodities. 

Forgotten, of course, has been the fact 
that some of the most important farm com- 
modities are\ not under Government price 
supports. For example, our farm and range 
producers of beef have suffered because the 
props under grains have increased their feed 
costs without giving them any relief at the 
market place. 

The result has been that, despite the ap- 
plication of practically every conceivable 
Government program for agriculture, farmers 
in the main have been more hurt than helped 
by Washington-inspired directives designed 
to inflate a prosperity balloon for them. 

Added to this bureaucratic confusion, and 
perhaps aided and abetted by it, is the rap- 
idly decreasing farm population. That such 
a confused and deteriorating situation should 
occur at a time when the technological revo- 
lution in agriculture offers so much hope 
and inspiration is a challenge to all who will 
but apply themselves to a rekindling of the 
fires of free farming enterprise. 

‘There may be a host of answers to this 
problem. Not being blessed with an intri- 
cate knowledge of farming, I am unable to 
project any series of formulas which would 
satisfy the total ease toeine needs of our 
country today. 

This much I can say, however: a man who 
farms his land in order to provide crops to 
sell at the marketplace, and to reap a maxi- 
mum of profit for himself, is no different 
from the shopkeeper, or the barber, or the 
restaurant owner, or any of the myriad of 
other types of people who derive their living 
from the provision of goods and services to 
the consumer public. 

The farmer, like his small-business coun- 
terpart in the urban areas, depends for his 
livelihood upon the laws of supply and de- 
mand. 

Logically, the Government’s role in his 
affairs must be a minor one. 

Subsidy “crutches” remove him from the 
competitive pattern of the economy and 
make him nothing less than a pawn of 
Government. 

On the other hand, a minimum of restric- 
tions on farm production and marketing 
will permit the farmer a maximum of de- 
pendence upon free markets as the best 
guides to production and consumption. 

As Secretary Benson has said: 

“Farmers should not be placed in a position 
of working for Government bounty rather 
than producing for’a free market.” 

I would like to ask, therefore, just who in 
this country do those who abuse Ezra Ben- 
son suggest to take his place? 

What kind of superman do they have in 
mind who can unscramble the unholy mess 
of planned agriculture so as to make it work 
and, at the same time, to enable the farmer 
to maintain his rightful balance in our total 
economic structure? 

Or am I correct in assuming that those in 
both political parties who dispute the in- 
tegrity and moral soundness of Secretary 
Benson deliberately desire to supplant eco- 
nomic principle with expedient _measures 

‘whose only consequence will be the destruc- 
tion of American agriculture? 

The truth is—and this is a particularly 
basic lesson for the young farmers of this 
Nation—that politics and agriculture don’t 
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Politics Means government, and whenever 
the Government starts doing things for peo- 
ple in any walk of life it automatically and 
unavoidably takes from them certain rights 
by which their initial opportunities were 
inspired. 

Now you may be wondering why I, ad- 
mittedly not a student of agricultural prob- 
lems, should express such an intense interest 
in this critical issue, as well as such a de- 
vout respect for the thinking of Secretary 
Benson. 

Well, there are several reasons. And not 
the least of these is the fact that Ezra Benson 
is a -Mormon—in fact, one of the leaders of 
the Mormon Church—and I was brought up 
among these people out in my home State of 
Arizona. I know their intense strength of 
character, their abhorrence of govérnmental 
addicts and welfare-state handouts. I have 
seen their enormous contributions to the 
development of our Rocky Mountain West. 
In fact, the colonization efforts of the Mor- 
mons in Arizona have been a foundation and 
an inspiration in the progress my State has 
made. 

Perhaps I should add, as well, that I have 
personally tried to part Ezra Benson from 
his adherence to principle on one matter 
which could have been of benefit to me polit- 
ically and to Arizonians generally—and I 
have seen the immovable devotion with 
which he follows his creed of ethical, honest, 
objective, and selfless government. 

Another reason why I, as an Arizonan, feel 
qualified to adopt this view of our. farm 
situation is reflected in the attitude of Ari- 
zona agriculturalists toward the Government 
price support program. 

Arizona still depends extensively upon 
farming for the development of its expanding 
economy. Particularly in the cotton and 
cattle industries Arizona exerts a forceful in- 
fluence upon the national market. And our 
cattlemen and cottongrowers indicated 
opposition to Federal subsidy programs. 

The attitude of the Arizona Cotton Grow- 
ers Association, for example, is plainly and 
simply, “We want to sell our cotton to the 
mills, not to the United States Government.” 

And that, I suggest, is the kind of courage 
and economic know-how which bulit our 
farm economy. And it’s the only way that 
economy is going to be spared the ax of 
socialistic annihilation. 

We in Arizona are proud of this spirit of 
rugged independence on the part of our cot- 
tongrowers, just as we are proud of. their 
development of the extra-long-staple Su- 
pima cotton which is the product of that 
wonderful Pima cotton that outwears, out- 
lasts, and outshines all other cotton fibers. 

But the Agricultural Act, under which we 
now operate, invokes heavy restraints upon 
the growth of cotton in the areas of the 
great Southwest where it can be grown 
easiest and cheapest—namely, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and west Texas. 

The long-staple cottongrowers who com- 
prise the Supima Association assessed them- 
selves $3 per bale of eotton forthe 
purpose of raising additional revenue for 
advertising and promotion; and, by this de- 
vice, the demand for their product has been 
increased to a point where the Secretary of 
Agriculture has lowered the support price 
to 75 percent and, at the same time, allowed 
them to double their acreage. 

Obviously, if cotton could be removed from 
the Agricultural Act, Arizona’s farm income 
would at least double. 

By legislation, we are controlling the law 
of supply — demand to the point where 

in Arizona, California, and west 


Deep South. 
The resultant expense is detrimental to 
both farmers and consumers, 
To show you how vetrengiy: Aeteoas Bo- 










my own State, consider that between wm, _ 
and 1950 the farm population of = 4 
dropped from 92,000 to 84,000. a 


At the same time, the cash A 
farm marketings in Arizodna ince : 
ae 


Isn’t this revealing testimony to great 
progress, scientifically and : in a 
in Arizona farming, despite a farm 
tion decline? . 

Isn't this-a clear indication t Washing 
ton farm strategists ought to weal 
ing this problem from a point of view that is 
at least as up to date as the methods 4 
have made such advances poesia 

The plain truth is that Arizona 
don’t want their chance for pr 
pled ow restrictions emanating pe 


They don’t want to be told what ‘odie 
and what not to plant; when to Plant and 
when not to plant; and at what Prices to 
sell their yield. 








































Above all,.I suggest that it iain 
to the bent of our farmers—just ag 
contrary to the bent of all Am 
be given something for nothing, te a 


for not producing, to have their 
and incentive destroyed by being forced into 
® common mold where every individual's qi. | 
pacity is judged in terms of the lowest 
standard of production. 
Now the sum and substance of what Ihave 
been saying is simply this: The farm prob- 
lem, by itself, should be solved in terms of 
fundamental American economics, not ho 
terms of political expediency. 
Additionally, a great portion of the prob. 
lem in agriculture today is the result of 
political misadventures of the recent past, 
It is high time the swivel-chair t 
in the Congress of the United States 
making American agriculture the ‘ 
boy” for their political dreams. i Sid 
It is time to give the business of 
back to those who know what it’s all 
and who have the biggest stake in ite } 
farmers themselves. 
It is time that all Americans stopped um 
tioning, quarreling, and quipping about St 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft , and 
started their lucky stars that we 
finally have a man in the national a 
istration—in the Department of 
ture—whose dedication to the 





















eration for an illusory victory in the & ” 
election. a 
American agriculture can survive 
present turmoil. But it can only do 
the Federal Government stops trying 
islate farm income through direct 
ports, stops the idiotic flow of crops iI 
Government's bulging bins, und 
job of finding new uses and markets 
farm products, and gives the farmers of 
Nation the freedom to produce in 
with free market prices. 5 
Shae eee as eee to wae 
generally—to understand the histori¢ 
behind our present agricultural ¢ 
Fe ee ee 
that philosophy which would wreck # 
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Veto of Farm Price Freeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
t, there has been much discus- 
sion relative to farm prices. The recent 
yeto by President Eisenhower of the 
farm price freeze has caused many out- 
newspapers of the Nation to 

speak editorially on this subject. 
The United States is a country where 
we may all express ourselves, and I ask 
' consent that 3 editorials on 
this subject—1 from the Philadelphia 
1 from the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, and 1 from the New York Mirror— 
be printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the editor- 
fals were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer] | 
Farm Price FrEEzE VETO Was NEEDED 


President Eisenhower is to be commended 
for his veto of the thoroughly unsound farm 
price freeze bill. It was politically moti- 
yated for this crucial election year. 

Both for the farmers and consumers in 
this country, there is need for wise, con- 
structive—and permanent—efforts to give 
those who raise our crops and cattle stable 
positions in America’s economy. 

Programs afflicted with the malign in- 
fluences of politics, of huckstering for farm 
votes, cannot achieve that end. Look 
at what this freeze bill proposed to do. It 
intended to strike from the hands of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson the 

to adjust farm price support 
structures. The measure stipulated sup- 
ports must be held at the 1957 level. 

And for how long? Just 1 year. An im- 
portant election year. The President was 
correct in his statement of the results: 
More farm products piled up in Government 
warehouses; further restriction of markets; 
extension of Federal controls. ~ 


menace to our farm economy. 
What happens now? There will be an 
effort to override Mr. Eisenhower's 


& somewhat enco upturn 
through which, without excessive aid from 
the Government, the position of the Na- 

on’s farmers should improve. 

The President was subjected to extra- 
Pressures to sign the support 
from members of his 
as from the 
with wisdom but 
those -pressures. 
for worthwhile, 
of the 
both 
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‘come action to many Senators and Congress- 


men who voted for it, and who will vote for 
it again when the two Houses are asked to 
override his veto. 

They will welcome it on two counts. First, 
because many of them know as well as he 
does that this was a measure that would 
simply perpetuate a farm relief program that 
has proved itself worse than a failure. Sec~ 
ond, because it will enable them, in the com-~- 
ing election cam , to picture them- 
selves as the farmer’s friend, and President 
Eisenhower as the farmer’s foe. 

The President’s veto was an act of courage 
in a campaign year, whéh commonsense does 
not always pay off at the polis. 


[From the New York Mirror] 
THe Farm Bri. Vero 


It has been apparent for years that order 
could not be restored to American agricul- 
ture without some pain, strain, and political 
caterwauling. 

High price supports resulted in large sur- 
pluses being dumped in the hands of the 
Government; high food prices for the city 
dweller and no real, long-range solution for 
the problems of the farmer., 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson attacked 
this. problem with courage and tenacity; 
President Eisenhower has been statesman- 
likein backing him up, in the face of wail- 
ing despair from many Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress. | 

The President has just vetoed legislation 
that would have frozen present farm price 
supports for 1 year. ‘““‘What the farm economy 
needs is a thaw rather than a freeze,” the 
President said. 

Freezing would add to the surplus stock- 
piles, restrict the development and growth 
of new kets, give little aid to the small 
farmer, maintain high consumer prices and 
continue to limit the farmer in the exer- 
cise of his own judgment. 

We believe the President’s action was 
sound and that it also was an exhibition of 


political courage. 


Funds for School Construction Loans in 
Community Facilities Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
IN THE PERE 9 ea STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last week some of us voted for the Bush 


amendment to earmark for long-term 


loans for school construction 50 percent 
of the funds in the worthwhile commu- 
nity-facilities bill. 

Although the amendment was de- 
feated by a margin of 60 to 27, the New 
York Times, a great and enlightened 
newspaper, and ore of the most persist- 
ent and valiant editorial voices favoring 


Federal aid to schools, published, on™ 


April 19, 1958, under the title “Needed— 
More Schools,” an editorial commending 
this proposal 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

: Neepep—More ScHOOLS 

By better than a 2-to-1 margin the Senate 

has passed and sent to the House a bill to 


“ 
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facilitate local public-works projects as a 
major antirecession measure. The proposal, 
introduced by Senator FuLsRicHT and more 
than a dozen colleagues, would increase by 
10 times—to $1 billion—the amount of Fed- 
eral funds available for public-facility loans, 
lower the interest rates, increase the maxi- 
mum term to 52 years, and broaden the pro- 
visions so the funds could be used for al- 
most every kind of State and local public 
work. 

Heretofore, the loans under this particu- 
lar form of Federal aid, carried out through 
an agency known as the Community Facil- 
ities Administration, had been used almost 
exclusively for construction of water and 
sewer systems. Under the new legislation 
their use would be encouraged for a wide 
variety of useful projects including streets, 
bridges, parks, hospitals, libraries, water and 
timber conservation, and public schools. In 
his report Senator FuLBRIGHT correctly noted 
that such projects are desperately needed in 
most sections of the country; and it was his 
hope that stimulation of construction activ- 
ity along these lines would aid in economic 
recovery. 

While it is gratifying that schools are ex- 
plicitly mentioned in this bill, we ask again 
why amid all the talk of pump-priming 
through. public-works programs the original 
objective of a large-scale federally aided 


. school-construction effort has virtually dis- 


appeared. Some individual Members of Con- 
gress try to keep the issue alive. Senator 
Busu, of Connecticut, for instance, offered an 
amendment to the Fulbright bill that would 
have earmarked half the Federal loans for 
school construction. He was voted down, 60 
to 27. 

Various Members have introduced bills to 
make Federal funds directly available to the 
States for school construction on a match- 
ing basis; but without support either from 
the Republican administration or the Demo- 
cratic leadership they have gotten and will 
get nowhere. Yet new schools are still more 
important to America than any othtr kind 
of public work, and the quality of what 
goes on inside those schools is more impor- 
tant than any other domestic problem fac- 
ing our country today. 


Tass Agency Did Quick Job of Rewriting 
Khrushchev’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
entitled ““‘Tass Agency Did Quick Job of 
Rewriting Khrushchev’s Report,” issued 
by the American Committee for Libera- 
tion under date of April 14, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Tass Acency Dm Quick JoB or REWRITING 
EBRUSHCHEV’S REPORT—RaDIO LIBERATION 
AwnatYst REvEALS Orricrat Text oF SPEECH 
on Huncary Dirrers From ACTUAL VERSION 
New Yore.—aA striking illustration of how 

Nikita KEhrushchev’s extemporaneous re- 

marks are doctored before they are released 

for broad dissemination can be seen in the 
handling of the Soviet dictator’s recent 

Lenin Stadium speech by Tass, the official 

Soviet news agency. 

According to Radio Liberation, only 14 
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sentences of Ebhrushchev’s 50-minute 
speech—as recorded in Munich by the anti- 
Communist station’s monitors—remained in- 
tact in the 3,700-word Tass version of the 
speech. 

“It is doubtful that Soviet history has ever 
been rewritten faster than in the few hours 
between last Thursday's (April 10) live 
broadcast of Khrushchev’s extemporaneous 
report of his Hungarian trip and the ensu- 
ing Tass release of the official text of his 
remarks,” commented James Critchlow, 
Radio Liberation’s top Soviet affairs analyst. 

And, added Critchlow, most of what was 
left intact consisted of stock propaganda 
phrases with which Soviet orators interlard 
their speeches. 

“The relatively few Soviet citizens present 
at Lenin Stadium to hear the speech, deliv- 
ered during working hours, or who were able 
to listeri to the live broadcast over the radio, 
must have been shocked the next day to see 
how the Tass version in their morning 
newspapers differed from what they had ac- 
tually heard,” Critchlow said. 

Radio Liberation, the voice of former 
Soviet citizens who have found freedom 
abroad, is beaming Khrushchev’s actual com- 
ments—including those censored by Tass— 
to all parts of the Soviet Union. Radio Lib- 
eration broadcasts around the clock exclu- 
sively to the U. S. S. R. in Russian and 17 
other Soviet languages via powerful trans- 
mitters in West Germany and the Far East. 

According to Critchlow, Ehrushchev’s 
original remarks supassed in incoherence, 
vulgarity, and sheer absurdity any of his 
past live broadcasts. Even making allow- 
ance for the fact his voice was hoarse from 
8 days of exhausting speechmaking in Hun- 
gary, it is difficult to reject the idea that 
he may have been well under the influence 
of alcohol, coupled perhaps with the spsy- 
chological impact of what apparently was 
an exceedingly frigid reception from the 
crowds he addressed in Hungary. 

But, according to Critchlow, only a part 
of the discrepancy between Khrushchev’s 
original remarks and the altered Tass text 
could be explained by the need to convert 
into a more literate document what was for 
the most part a tangled web of disconnected 
thoughts and incompleted phrases. 

Whole sections of Khrushchev’s remarks, 
places where he made unguarded admissions 
or advanced ill-advised formulations of So- 
viet policy, were removed from the Tass re- 
write, according to Critchlow. At the same 
time, completely new passages were added, 
things Khrushchev never said, in an-obvi- 
ous attempt to render the speech coherent 
and to bring it into line with current 
policies. 

Most revealing are the omitted passages. 
Here are some of the more conspicuous ones: 

1. A reference to the now deposed Hun- 
garian Stalinist Premier Matyas Rakosi as 
“guilty for what happened in Hungary” was 
deleted, as were ali three gther mentions of 
Rakosi’s name. 
Rakosi is now living in exile in Mongolia, 
but recent Soviet press treatment. of him 
has been very restrained.) 

2. Khrushchev’s admission that the pres- 
ent Hungarian party leader, Janos Kadar, 
spent 5 years in prison under the Commu- 
nist regime was also omitted. 

3. His claim that Western correspondents 

“either distort the truth or don’t report it 
the way they should to serve the people” 
was cut out, evidently because it implies 
that telling the truth and serving the peo- 
ple are not always the same thing in Com- 
munist philosophy. 

4. At one point Krushchev burst into a 
song which he said he and Hungarian Gov- 


(It has been reported that. 
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ernment Chief Ference Muennich had sung 
together when they lived in the same tent 
while undergoing military training in Mos- 
cow in 1930. It is not clear whether this 
was taken out because Khrushchev’s rewrite 
men considered it undignified for him to 
sing on the rostrum, or because the words 
of the song, “Our cannons roared, our ma- 
chineguns rattled,” were thoughts tnappro- 
priate in the context of his report on the 
situation in Hungary. 

5. In discussing the international situa- 
tion, Khrushchev said that the Communists 
are opposed to the capitalist order, just as 
the capitalists are opposed to communism, 
but admitted that—‘“it is not in our power” 
to destroy capitalism “anymore than the cap- 
italists could overthrow communism.” This 
remark was excised, presumably as a defeat- 
ist statement, although Khrushchev cor- 
rected his lapse in another portion of his 
speech by claiming that capitalism could be 
overthrown by “a flank attack,” that is, 
through ecomomic competition. 

6. At one point Khrushchev threatened 
the West with an indelicate Russian idiom 
(“Mi-pokazhem nashu russkuyu kuzkinu 
mat”) which defies direct translation but 
corresponds in force—and vulgarity—to say- 
ing, “We'll show the bastards.” This, too, 
was removed. 

7. & statement that “we're going to open 
the door,” that is, to more tourists so they 
would know “what fools” they had allegedly 
been to have misjudged the Soviet system, 
disappeared from the official version, per- 
haps because a more liberal visa policy is 
not really in the offing. 

8. Several lengthy and remin- 
iscences by KEhrushchev about articles he 
had read in prerevolutionary Russian publi- 
cations also went out, possibly because they 
seemed pointless even to the TASS editors— 
or possibly because the reference to Russia’s 
pre-1917 press, which by Soviet standards 
was relatively free in spite of Czarist censor- 
ship, seemed inopportune. 

Also interesting was the way in which, in 


panded this to a statement that “one feels 
a@ great upsurge, the desire to devote all 
construction.” 


forces to peaceful 
And in still another place, a thinly veiled 
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What the Founding Fathers Would. 
Done With the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER - 


OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED stam 
Monday, April 21, 1958 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, Tf ax 
unanimous consent to have 14 




















There being no objection, the ‘al 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 


Wuat tHe Founpine FaTHers Wour Haw 
Done WITH THE SUPREME CouRT 


Very probably, if at the time of the Amerl- 
can Revolution there had been a Supreme 
Court like the one we have , 
Continental Congress would have 
it. Knowing the resolution and vigor of the 
doughty patriots who freed the American 
Colonies from. the yoke of England, it is 
certain that they would not have tolerated 
a Supreme Court which ruled: 

1, That the several States or 


3. That Tory lawyers were entitled to pes 
tice law in the State courts; 

4. That the government established the 
Continental Congress could not fire 
employees of the Government unless 
were in sensitive positions; ae 

5. That the Continental Congress oft 




















gress has every right to withdraw 
from of the Supreme @ 
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only a cold war. 
But our enemy knows it and is using 
what is really is—an initial phase in 
In this total war our enemy 
Se any as it Cid equi Some exit 
tly as it japan an 

Koren and as it has done ever since: The 
Soviets have proclaimed their determination 
relentlessly to force their will and the com~ 
philosophy into all parts of the 
world’ So whether this war is labeled “cold” 
or “total,” it is the most sinister, the most 
threat our country or the world 

has ever known or contemplated. 
Or, the liberals may say that our patriot 


e 


TERBE 


ent, communism. 


. this is obvious. Is not the Soviet Union a 


foreign government? Is not monarchy, for 
which the Tories fought, a philosophy of 
+? It is most unlikely that the 
fathers who used such forceful meth- 
ods to establish independence, would have 
written a Constitution which the Supreme 
Court could, at any time, reasonably inter- 
pret as forbidding us to use similar forceful 
and effective means to preserve and keep 
that independence. This simple observation 
alone refutes the fine-spun theories by 
which the Supreme Court puts the rights of 
8 Communist above our national security, 
liberty, and independence. Those who 
would use the freedom of our country to 
permit our enemies to destroy that very 
freedom will, if they have their way, end up 
by enjoying neither freedom, liberty, nor 
independence. And Communists enjoy no 
freedom in Russia. 

The liberals say we must give the Com- 
munists liberty because everybody, includ- 
ing the Communists, has a moral right to 
liberty. Well, the patriot fathers who wrote 
our Constitution did not concede such a 
moral right to enemies~of liberty—the 
Tories. How can it be argued that our ene- 
mies today—the Communists—are entitled 
to more liberty under that same Constitu- 
tion than our patriot fathers gave their 
ehemies—the Tories—at the time they 
Wrote the Constitution. 

As we said, our patriot fathers in the Con- 
tinental Congress, if they were alive today, 


Would abolish the Supreme Court. Surely. 


the least the present Congress can do to pre- 
serve Our way of life is to pass legislation to 
‘aye us from a Supreme Court which, for 
reasons of its own, puts the rights of a 
above our national security. 


oeieeteeneeter se eee 


Dairying Strives To Meet Its Own 
Problems | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
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In an address delivered last month at 
the annual meeting of the Land O’Lakes 
Cooperative, at Minneapolis, Mr. Swan- 
ton analyzed America’s dairy problems 
with his usual insight, ability, and con- 
structive emphasis. 

Those who are interested in becoming 
more familiar with the unique problems 
of dairying will, I know, be impressed 
by his illuminating statement. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: ‘ 

AGRICULTURE A POSTWAR CaSUALTY—DAIRYING 
Is DIFFERENT 


Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary, Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture, told those as- 
sembled at the annual meeting of Land O’ 
Lakes that “American agriculture is a post- 
war casualty. To meet the crisis of a global 
war, the farmers of this country expanded 
their production to meet the most critical 
food and fiber requirements this world had 
ever seen. Farmers met the life needs of our 
millions of military men, most of whom were 
on foreign shores. Also they took care of our 
allied armies and much of the needs of their 
civilian populations. When the war ended, 
11 percent of our agricultural production 
was going abroad. During that time this 
Nation’s farm area was expanded by nearly 
26 million acres. With Federal aid, milk- 
drying plants were extensively built in the 
dairy belt of this country. Other expan- 
sions and changes came rapidly into being as 
American agriculture and the food indus- 
tries associated with it rose to meet the 
worldwide war emergency. 

“After the war, during the rehabilitation 
period from 1945 to 1948, truly we were our 
brother’s keeper. During this period of re- 
habilitation, our agricultural production 
going abroad rose to-14 percent of total out- 
put. 

“Then came the day of reckoning when 
this great expansion and stimulated procuc- 
tion were no longer needed. These millions 
of added acres, as well as new and expanded 
food-processing plants, plus the advance of 
agricultural technology, resulted in a pro- 
ductive capacity far in excess of our ability 
to consume. Thus we became a postwar 
casualty. 

“But with industry the picture was differ- 
ent. Americans at home were hungry for 
cars, household gadgets, and a multiplicity 
of things that they had been deprived of 
during the war. With. the war over, the de- 
mand for industrial products was limited 
only by the customer’s ability to pay. 

“In this country, people are generally well 
fed. Because the human stomach is only 
so big, the demand for farm products is 
relatively inelastic. Therefore, here again 
agriculture differs from industry. 

is also different from the rest 
of this Nation’s agricultural economy. Dairy 
farmers have a heavier investment per unit 
in buildings .and equipment of a special 
type than is true of the producers of cash 
crops, meat animals, wheat and other cereals. 

“Because milk and dairy products are so 
essential to the life and health of man, 


and 
highly skilled as a stock man. 
“The dairy industry & 
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total dairy production acquired by the Gov- 
ernment, as compared with the basic crops, 
tells a significant story. 








{In percent] 
Dairy | Wheat; Corn | Rice 
4.1 34 13.8 47 
4.0 25 13.8 50 








“Because of this situation and for addi- 
tional reasons, I believe the proposed reduc- 
tion in dairy price supports is not justified 
and will not accomplish the anticipated re- 
sults. For example, feed supplies are abun- 
dant and relatively cheap throughout the 
dairy belts of this coufitry. Much corn is 
of high moisture and cannot be sealed, sold, 
nor stored. Lower supports will, therefore, 
have little or no influence on total milk pro- 
duction, nor, in my opinion, will lowered 
dairy price supports materially affect the 
amount of manufactured dairy products that 
will be acquired by the Government, even at 
75 percent of parity. 

“It must also be recognized that dairying 
is the only major farm industry subjected to 
a dual price-support standard. A reduction 
in price supports will fall heaviest on the 
manufacturing end of the industry and, at 
the same time, will have little or no effect on 


‘fluid-milk markets where Federal orders and 


strong: collective bargaining will probably 
maintain milk prices at previous levels. 

“In my opinion, there is much more that 
we ourselves can do. I believe that the dairy 
self-help proposal, if enacted into Federal 
law, could and would do much to stabilize 
the dairy industry. It would place a sense 
of responsibility upon producers themselves 
to maintain an even closer balance between 
supply and demand. It would eliminate, to 
a large extent, taxpayer responsibility for the 
present cost of the dairy price-support pro- 
gram. It would bring greater stability to the 
dairy industry and increase the income of 
dairy farmers. 

“But if such a self-help program is to be 
accomplished, there must be a new sense of 
unity within the dairy industry. All phases 
of the dairy industry have a stake in this 
program, be they fluid-milk producers, cheese, 
butter powder, or any other segment of the 
industry. 

“There are other vitally important forms 
of self-help too, I have in mind the type of 
self-help that you people in Land O’Lakes 
creameries have practiced for nearly 40 years. 
I refer to the constructive marketing pro- 
grams that you people have built. You have 
built your marketing program on the corner- 
stone of quality. Your products are known 
throughout America for their uniformity, 
You have made quality your best salesman. 

“But you didn’t stop there. Your pro- 
gram of merchandising and advertising— 
your system of distribution and marketing 
have won nationwide acclaim. Internally, 
your sound business program has brought 
efficiency, fairness and excellent returns for 
your thousands of members. 

“Your financial condition is a tribute to 
sound management and outstanding mem- 
bership loyalty. Your 2.92 to 1 ratio be- 
tween current assets and current liabilities 
for 1957 is a monument of success. What- 
ever reliance we may place upon national 
programs, let us not forget that nothing can 
really take the placé of an outstanding co- 
operative-marketing program such as yours 
in Land O'Lakes. 

“Yes, we can improve the situation for 
agriculture generally if in the future we will 
put more emphasis upon marketing. We 
should never turn back from our present high 
degree of production efficiency, yet the farm- 
ers of America generally have a long way to 
go to reach @ comparable record from the 
standpoint of marketing efficiency. I believe 
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and I know that the farmers of this country 
can, within themselves through their own 
cooperative associations, meet the marketing 
challenge.” 





Mr. Truman’s Memory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled ““They’re Answering Harry,” 
published in the. Madison (S. Dak.) 
Daily Leader of February 24, 1958; also 
an editorial entitled “Has Mr. Truman 
Forgotten?” published in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner of February 25, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Madison (S. Dak.) Daily Leader 
of February 24, 1958] 
THEY'RE ANSWERING HARRY 


Republican leaders are really excited over 
the speech by Harry S. Truman Saturday 
night, and today put forth a series of state- 
ments, indicating that they are going to 
prepare massive retaliation to his outgivings. 

Prankly, we do not see any great point in 
it. We hardly think the American people 
will pay too much attention to the discred- 
ited charges of a discredited leader. 

Mr. Truman can qualify as an expert on 
foreign policy, for under his administration 
nearly a billion (yes, billion) persons were 
lost to the free world, and critical situations 
were set up that are even yet plaguing the 
anti-Communist world. 

He is also an expert on business condi- 
tions, for the overall business index right 
now during the current recession is higher 
than at any time in the Truman administra- 
tion, except during a few months after the 
Korean war broke out and furnished an arti- 
ficial inflation. 

As to honesty and efficiency in govern- 
ment, his testimony is also valuable, for 
nearly everyone remembers Johnny Maragon, 
the 5 percenters, and other scandals of his 
administration. 

He can speak with particular effectiveness 
on the leg in the guided missile program, 
for no less an authority than Dr. Wernher 
von Braun has characterized the later years 
ef the Truman administration as 6 years lost 
in missiles development, while the Russians 
were going ahead. 

So we do not see why political leaders are 
too excited about what “our Harry” says, 
plausible as he may be. 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
February 25, 1958] 
Has Mr. TRUMAN FoRGOTTEN? 


The politician’s memory can be extremely 
short at times—as when Harry 8S. Truman 
embarks on one of his “Give ’em h—” jags to 
drum up @® depression and foment security 
misgivings. He was in his element Saturday 
night; alongside him a colleague in conven- 
fent disremembrance, Adlai Stevenson. 

If Mr: Truman’s forgetfulness were not so 
complete—or if, to put it another way, his 
audacity didn’t outrank his forthrightness 
when he steps up to a microphone—he might 
mention 1950 to his audience. Let’s see 

w, that was @ Truman year. 
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He was just starting his sixth year as 
President. What he said in marking that 
April occasion was that the country was 
enjoying record prosperity, and that “I in- 
tend to take full credit for it.” 

By the reckoning of his own Bureau of 
Labor Statistics there were 4,684,000 unem- 
ployed at the time. There were 42,263,000 
at work on nonfarm jobs. 

Today there are an estimated 4,500,000 
unemployed. 

There are 57,200,000 working at nonfarm 
jobs. 

The total employed stands at more than 
63 million. 

Yet to hear Mr. Truman tell it, 1950, was 
&@ prosperity year; and 1958—under different 
auspices—is a “depression” year. 

And, oh, yes, security, or foreign policy 
and war. Let’s see 

Mr. Truman just cannot have forgotten 
what happened in that same 1950, however 
conveniently he avoids mentioning it. 

Just who was it—what administration was 
it—that conducted America over that brink? 
Surely Korea sticks in his memory; that 
which he called a police action, taking its 
toll of 33,629 American sons killed and an- 
other 103,284 wounded -in action. 

Since the windup of that adventure which 
Mr. Truman’s policies neither won nor ended, 
there hasn’t been a shooting war involving 
pe aioe of this country on any battle- 

eld. 

Does that suggest policy failure? 

What is it that irks Mr. Truman so much? 

Which set of policies—securitywise, and 
economywise—does he imagine the American 
people prefer? 

Who does he think he is fooling? 





The Corn Tassel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
year I submitted a resolution to make 
the corn tassel the national floral em- 
blem of the United States. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a poem entitled 
“America Grows Corn,” written by How- 
ard Zahniser, and published 10 years 
ago in the Scientific Monthly for May 
1948. In Whitmanesque verse, the poem 
celebrates corn as the great basic ele- 
ment in the agriculture of the country. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

America Grows Corn 
(By Howard Zahniser) 
When spring comes to America 
The farmers of forty-eight United States 
Get up from their breakfasts 
And Bans ‘a asda milion state of Destb, 


Out of the south fiito Texas 
The corn-planting time moves into Feb- 


ruary, 
Drifts northward thirteen miles a day, 
Sweeps northward across @ Nation, 
Comes to March, to April, to May, 
Comes to forty-eight sovereign and United 


And in every State of the Union 
The farmers get up and plant their Indian 
corn. 











An 
(Only man grows corn.) 
In Iowa where the tall corn grows, 
In Ohio and Illinois, 
In Indiana, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
In Minnesota and Dakota, 





ee 
me. 


In Georgia, where more acres grow cm 


“ grow cotton, 
In Maine and California, 


In Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
uisiana— sn 


and Lo 
In every State of the Union— 
The farmers. of America plant corn, 
(Only men and their women grow corn.) 
Seed corn on a hundred million acres, 
Planted with care and with pride 
To rise into the rank and file 


Of the greatest crop that man has yet 


Mobilized. 

Roasting ears, corn-on-the-cob, a 

Canned corn, dried corn, 

Corn-meal mush, 

Johnnycake, 

Corn flakes, 

Corn syrup. 

Seed corn rising to feed, 

The cows, the pigs, the poultry, 

The livestock of forty-eight States, 

Seed corn rising to feed 

Men and women and boys and girls, 

Seed corn rising to feed them 

With as good food as the good earth grows, 

(Only men and their women plant corn in 
the earth.) 

Say “corn” to the English and they think 
about wheat. 

Say “corn” to a Scotchman, 

And he kens you're talking of oats. 

Say “corn” to any man, 

And he thinks of the greatest grain of his 
native land. 

Say “corn” to the American, and he knows 
you mean corn. 

Be English and éall it maize. 

Be scientific with Zea mays. 

Call it whatever you will, 

It grows on a hundred million American 


acres, 
Grows and yields right well— 
Yields corn enough 


To give two dozen bushels to every man, | 


woman, and child 

In the United States of America. 

Clear the living rooms of America. 

Make way for Indian corn. 

For every man, woman, and child in the 
United States of America, 

Two dozen bushels of Indian corn. 

Picture the baby 

On the living room floor 

And twice a dozen baskets full of corm, 

Picture the preacher 

In the pulpit 

And twenty-four bushels of Indian corn. 

Picture every man, woman, and child 

In the United States of America 

With twice a dozen bushels of corn. 

Make it into succotash, corn meal, cm 
- flakes, and 


sirup. 
Feed it to the cows, the hogs, the chickens 


Feed 90 percent of America’s corn 

(And we do. We usually do.) 

Feed 90 percent of America’s corn 

To the cows, the hogs, the i 
chickens— 

And taste the beef, 

The pork 

The milk, the cream, the cheese, the e 

And smell the bacon in a thousand 

And who grows the corn? 


theearth. 
Columbus discovered America in 1492.° 


Cortez marched on the Aztecs, 
And he ate corn, 
Pizarro 

In 1532, 

Tat tae tists dere Nediebiiting ors: 
But no man knew 


















Peru, ee 
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no man knows 
id corn grows. 
e ws corn from the earth.) 


scientists of America study corn— 


the wild plants grow—— 
The scientists of America study corn, 
And dreaming and scheming, 
. and plotting and planning, 
chromosomes, genes, and megaspores, 
- t breeders of one 
w thing under sun > 
with thelr old friend Zea mays. 
and Indian corn is hybrid corn. 
Bing the praises of hybrid maize. 
Sing the praises of man. 
Men with their schemin: 


thn 
oe 


raise 
More bountiful corn than Nature can. 
fake if you will an inbred strain. 
Make your selections again and again. 
Do it some more 
And choose out four. 
Call one A, and call one B. 
Call one C, and call one D. 
Call them in rhyme. : 
(It’s corn-planting time.) 
It’s corn-planting time 
For A with his B 
And C with his D. 
Watch the summer winds sway 
The tassels on A, 
‘The pollen-rich tassels of A, 
And at harvest time see 
The kernels on B— 
The full-ripened seed of detasseled B, 
Predestined to mate with the seed of 
For C with his D 


Is like A’s with his B. 

(But the grain they both yield 

In the seed-grower’s fleld 

Makes no johnnycake, cornmeal, or succo- 
tash 


Its deed is to breed.) 

So call them in rhyme again 

It's corn-planting time again. 
AB 


Will cross and sublime-again. 

And the double-crossed grain that their har- 
vest will yield 

Is a new kind of seed for the corn farmer’s 


field. 
Thus Science discloses 
Controlled heterosis, 


Makes Corn yields bigger. 

And Indian corn is hybrid corn, 

And the farmers of America 

In the Year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred 
and Thirty-three 

Rise up from their breakfasts 

: a@ hundred thousand acres of hy- 


And when harvest 
like it 


z 


And ten years later 
They rise up from their breakfasts 
And plant fifty million acres, 


corn growers of America 
six hundred and fifty million bushels 


time and their tro 
they could have 


Without the magic of hybrid corn. 

Sing the praises of hybrid corn 

To the tune of twenty percent. 

Hybrid vigor-in Indian corn 

Boosts the yield by twenty percent. 

Feed it to the hogs of America. 

Fed six hundred and fifty million bushels 
of Indian 

(And we feed them more than that. We 
certainly do.) 

Feed six hundred and fifty million bushels 
of Indian corn 

To the greedy, grunting, squealing, pork- 
growing pigs of America, 

And how much pork do you get? 

Brother, you get pork enough 

To give three pounds 


g have managed to To every man, woman, and child on the face 


of the Earth. 

Sing the praises of hybrid corn 

To the tune of pork at your meals, . 

For seven billion pounds of pork 

Is hybrid vigor in Zea mays. 

But no man knows 

Where the wild corn grows. 

(Growing corn is a-human thing.) 

When spring comes to America 

‘The farmers of forty-eight United States 

Get up from their breakfasts— 

They and their sons and their daughters 
too— 

In every State of the Union 

The farmers of America 

Rise up from their breakfasts f 

And plant a hundred million acres of Indian 
corn. . 


CD. And before 


And behind them 

Across the cornfields of America 
A Nation moves with them. 
America grows corn. 





Makes no chicken corn, cow feed, or hog Wisconsin Research Cooperation With 
masb. . 


the National Heart Institution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as an in- 
dication of the splendid program of 
scientific cooperation at the grassroots of 
America; in this instance in my own 
research-minded State of Wisconsin, I 
send to the desk a most stimulating com- 
pilation which has been forwarded, at 
my request, from the information office 
of the National Heart Institute, 

The memorandum sets forth the facts 
on how the appropriations which we in 
the Congress provide to the Institute 
are translated, so to speak, into backing 
up research, training, and grant pro- 
grams the length and breadth of Amer- 
ica. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum be printed in the Appendix 
ef the Recorp. 

. “There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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THe Pustic HEALTH Service Heart GRANT 
PROGRAM 


The National Heart Institute, established 
in 1948 by unanimous vote of Congress, is 
the focal point of the cardiovascular research 
and training program of the Public Health 
Service. Asa unit.of the National Institutes 
of Health, the principal research arm of the 
Public Health Service, the National Heart 
Institute conducts research at its labora- 
tories in Bethesda, Md., and elsewhere. It 
also cooperates actively with the Heart Dis- 
ease Control program of the Division of Spe- 
cial Health Services, Bureau of State Services, 
Public Health Service, in providing technical 
assistance and grants-in-aid to the States 
for the development of community heart 
programs. 

Nationwide advances against cardiovascu- 
lar disease are augmented by National Heart 
Institutes grants and awards for cardiovas- 
cular research and training. Funds for carry- 
ing out the work of the National Heart 
Institute are appropriated by Congress. The 
appropriation for this purpose for fiscal year 
1958 (July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958) is: 


Research grants............... $19, 364, 000 


~“Research fellowships__._....._- 1, 600, 000 


Clinical traineeships and train- 


Grants-in-aid to States, $2- 
125,000, plus assignment of 
professional personnel, $144,- 
Pe eviisbiltidmadinlapetienaenign om 2, 269, 794 


I. RESEARCH 
Research grants 


Research grants are awarded to investi- 
gators working in hospitals, laboratories, and 
institutions throughout the country. The 
research proposal is designed by the investi- 
gator and reviewed by study sections (pan- 
els of scientific experts) and by the Na- 
tional -Adyvisory Heart Council. Research 
grants are awarded on a scientific merit 
basis and are not apportioned according to 
geography or formula. These grants make 
possible cardiovascular research that could 
not be carried on otherwise. 


i. TRAINING 
A. Research fellowships 


Research fellowships provide training 
stipends to qualified predoctoral and post- 
doctoral personnel who wish to obtain re- 
search training in the preclinical and clin- 
ical sciences associated with the cardiovas- 
cular and related areas, including the area 
of aging. 

B. Training grants 

Graduate research training grants are 
available to institutions for the establish- 
ment, expansion, and improvement of re- 
search training programs in the cardiovas- 
cular and .related areas, including aging. 
Graduate clinical training grants are avail- 
able where a unique opportunity exists to 
meet a national need in these areas; Under- 
graduate training grants are being made to 
medical schools ‘to assist in the improving of 
cardiovascular undergraduate medical train- 
ing and to schools of public health for pub- 
lic health training in the chronic diseases. 

Il. HEART DISEASE CONTROL 
State grants-in-aid 

Through grants-in-aid to States admin- 
istered by the Bureau of State Services of 
the Public Health Service, health depart- 
ments are assisted in developing community 
programs against cardiovascular disease. 
These grants are awarded on the basis of 
population and economic need within each 
State. 
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Location, institution, and grantee 





































Madison: . 
Department of Public Health: Kin- 
ie 


caid, C. 








































































Study of Incidence of Beta Hemolytic Streptococcus. ........- 
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Grants and awards in the cardiovascular area active Feb. 1, 1958 
WISCONSIN 
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’ University of Wisconsin: 

Gress Dy: Whine. ticeestcicel Digitalis and Energy Transfer Systems of Heart...............- 5, 290 
spdcnls vundieaninhnieitedh-eiili Enzyma Activity in Heart Muscle._...............---..------ 50, 000 
isin ncienititeniengaitil ..| Potassium in the Production of Cardiac Arrhythmias........ 6,095 
p CHONG, Ain Dense ccictenstenneall Kidney Mechanisms in Renal Disease_.-.._..........-..--.-.- 10, 614 
a Shideman, F. E...<......-.-.s0d Energy Sources for Renal Tubular Exeretory Mechanisms...j 13, 110 
Crumpton, C. W_.......---s+-s Ventricular Blood Flow and Metabolism_...............-.-.- 12, 995 
Morrison, P. B...cccnscnnneanty The Heart in Hibernation................-.....-. 5, 163 
Sesiriie 5 40. scctntnncinninenil Irreversibility in Hemorrhagic Shock........... 12, 822 
Beck, 8S. D_.-.....-.---...----~J Cholesterol Acylase Functions. -._............-.- J 6, 708 
Gibson, D. M., and Wakil, 8.J._4 Fatty Acid Synthesis in Soluble Systems of Tissues 7, 452 
Kupchan, 8. M.........-.---<= Chemistry of the Veratrum Alkaloids___....__._......-.-..--- 18, 386 
RO TN, ain tempted Interrelation of Estrogens and Thyroid Hormones-_...........- 17, 250 
WOU, Ws Wicins <b atioe-thcben Vasomotor Adjustments to Arteriovenous Fistula._..........- 8, 280 
4 Meyer, R. K., and Emilen, J. T.»j Physiological Stress in Natural Populations. .................- 9, 757 

Jr. 
Gantt Th. 3. a skentaiencmaneid Enzyme Chemistry—Particular Reference to Heart Muscle...} 53, 200 
Kupahan, 8. M......-~.--.--<08 Chemistry of Biologically-Active Natural Products..........- 14, 547 
Schilling, R. F_.....--.-_-.---.:] Genetic Carriers of Hereditary Spherocytosis.._._.............-- 16, 100 
Bowers, J. Z., and Crew, J. F...4 Symposium on Genetics ir Medical Research_.._...-.....-..-- 21, 275 
Mossman, H, W-.. A Study’ef Mammalian Placentas and Fetal Membrances... 19, 297 
Rankin, J.......... Alveolar Capillary Diffusion in Health and Disease. ......a 9, 200 
Gordon, E. 8...-... Effect of Adrenal Steroids on Lipid Metabolism........... as 15, 122 
eS | eae ee Peptides of Human Adult Hemoglobin_-___._............ ised 9, 208 
ClaG, BE. ID, ciciccimmtatinnsctisiain Protein Excretion by the Kidney During Inflamation........ 6, 382 
Cee Ti li...” <n citislatnasieenaael SSE SRN on cnn titinanniinattes»otinnaaatigiatel 80, 140 
. Craumpten, C. W..........c.<c00 ‘Training (undergradUate) .....ccccasscuscncssccedccesecnesill 25, 000 
nt Angevine, D. M....--..---..- Teter (greene); ... .......<evenenhtetinstnenteheeelll 10, 000 
: Be OE  caicismmntes dicing Fellowship (biochemistry) . ..0.....2 cece ec eon ccceewcoes 2, 625 
OE OF ogc cscataenpeceernsesesiciadecriadiaai AE in naire ealateisntnie tain tie hc ahialat edd 7, 500 
Weinstein, A. B...........-....4 Fellowship (physiologieal chemistry) _- 8, 000 
a ee ae Post sephomore fellowship. ........... 6, 767 

Milwaukee: 

Marquette University: 
p< eS ee ee Trahsact.—Wisconsin Conference on Work and 6, 500 
eart. 
Oorvell, WE lok. ats Training (undergraduate) .....<...ccccccceccnocsccsescsocubee 25, 000 
Marquette University, School of 
Medicine: 
CS FD chenpnocaeeuitind Coagulation Defect in Hemophilia_.......-.......-.......... 10, 000 
Roll, P. M..-... ..-.4 Biosynthesis of Nucleic Acids in Mammalian Tissues. 10, 491 
Peterson, J. O.. .| Cardiopulmonary Research in Children__._..._._.--.. 19, 440 
Brown, K, D-.... The Anthrone Method and Blood Polysaccharides ---- pan 6, 440 
OE Bi Do nad cnd ccd hee Regional Vasoconstriction in Development of Shock_.......... 2, 300 
Kory, R. C., and Murphy, T. R4 Cardiopulmonary Function in—Normal—Old Men.......-... 7, 992 
ie Be RS RRL Fellowship (biophysies and physiology) _.........-..-...-....-. 4, 196 
¥ ~ Estimated 
fiscal year 
1958 

State grant-in-aid allocation for heart disease control. .......--..-..----- noe annnene- ene none ncnennnceeceoes $43, 700 
Assignment of professional personnel... .......0--- 22 ce enon conc cnssveeunctbbbceebonsesscscsscbeceswesuboas 7,499 


























Procurement of Lawyers for the Navy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Rear Adm. Ghester Ward, 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 


for the Navy. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
OrrictaL STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. CHESTER 
Warp, Jupce ApvocaTe GENERAL, UNITED 
States Navy, Berorz THe Stennis Sus- 
: COMMITTEE OF THE ARMED Services Com- 
\ MITTEE OF THE SENATE, ON THE PERSONNEL 
PROCUREMENT AND RETENTION PROBLEMS OF 
ae THE LecaL DEPARTMENTS OF THE SERVICES, 
a Apri 17, 1958 
; The official position of the Navy Depart- 
. ment and Department of Defense does not 
favor ineentive pay for the military lawyer. 
In*my official capacity as Judge Advocate 
General, I, of course, support this view. 

















regarding the procurement of lawyers 





The chairman of your subcommittee hav- 
ing invited me to appear and present my 
personal views, I am prepared to do 60, 

Shortly after assuming office, I caused a 
study to be made on the ways and means 
of improving legal services in the Navy. 


I found: 
1. A great and continuing increase in 
workload. ‘ 


2. The number of lawyers available to me 
was inadequate te render the type of service 
te which I believe the Navy is entitled and 
needs. : 

Added to this, and of special’ significance, 

“J found that I was unable to retain those 
presently on board. 

The inability to retain lawyers in the 
program seriously affects my capacity, as 
Judge Advocate General, to perform my 
statutory duties. 

Virtually every young lawyer gets out of 
the service as seon as his military 
tion is fulfilled. This , therefore, that 
he would not have come in at all but for 
the draft and that he would rather serve as 
an officer than an enlisted man. 







April's 


will depart when they have completed j 

A law degree and admission to the bar a 
not make a seasoned lawyer. The oak 
ebb and flow of these young 


import, F 
perience level. The services in effect become 
training schools preparing these young law. 
yers to enter lucrative civilian pragtiog g 
great cost to the Government. it: 
difficult for servicemen being tried 
courts-martial to believe that a 
experienced lawyer. can fully p: 
legal rights. This has a definite 
the morale of those accused of 

The Court of Military Appeals had this to 
say in the case of U. §&. vy. 
U. 8. C. M. A, 396, 24 -C. M. R. 206): 

“We are, however, disturbed 
parent tendency at the higher 
levels to give only ‘pro forma’ attention t 
the records of trial of inferior courts, 
sibly the situation is due to an 
percentage of qualified professional 
nel, and consequently the services are at 
disadvantage in 


i 


few are just physically unable to carry the 
heavy burden. Nevertheless, we must insist 
that the same careful attention be given 
to the inferior courts-martial records espe- 
cially when a punitive discharge is 

as is accorded the records of general courts- 
martiai. A punitive discharge imposed bya 
special court separates the aecused from the 


service just as effectively as does one im- 
posed by a general court-martial; a period of 
confinement at hard labor adjudged by a 
special court is not different from the same 


period imposed by a general court. It is not 
a compliment to the system of mi 
tice that the highest appellate court 
be called upon by an accused 
many errors as appear in this 
Admiralty claims, tort claims, 
claims grow out of the Navy’s activities and 
involve millions of dollars.a year. the 
Navy lawyer who represents the Govern. 
ment’s interest in investigating, 
and effecting settlement of these claims, I 
do not believe that I should be required to 
entrust the handling of such important mat- 
ters to inexperienced lawyers. Nor can our 
increasing responsibilities in the important 
field of international law be met by inez- 
perienced legal personnel. Substantial in- 
terests of the United States are 
at stake even in dealing with our allies. 
Efforts to retain junior law specialists on 
active duty to meet these needs have proved ~ 
unavailing. A recent program offered eligi 
ble reserve law specialists in the grades of 
lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign 4 
permanent lieutenant (junior grade) com- 
mission plus 3 years constructive service in 
return for a voluntary extension of 1 


i 
7 


last half of fiscal year 1957, 20 







forced to rely largely on a hard core of senior 
law specialists, whose contributions in terms 
of ence and legal ability have Deep 
ou . In 4 or & years, the i 
majority of this 

about 187—will attain eligibility for volume — 
tary retirement. There is every indication — 
that many will seek retirement because 0 
t 





capilen ioaea coll of Shase ant 
A recent < 
percent would seek retirement tipon eta 
ing 20 years’ active duty. Of these 83 




































os sirace tested. 


a 
es 
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1958 
ticated that they would remain on active 
‘duty if incentive pay legislation were en- 
This means that 5.out of 6 of those 

who would otherwise retire would stay on. 
The younger Regular officers are resigning. 
Within the past few months 4 lieutenants 
and 1 lieutenant (junior grade) have either 
or tendered their resignations. A 

vital factor which causes these young offi- 
cers to-return to civilian life is inadequate 
pay. As was stated by 1 young officer in 

submitting his resignation: 


'#f should like to express my gratitude © 


and appreciation for the honor and privi- 
lege accorded me of having served on active 
duty with the Navy and particularly in the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General and I 
regret only that it is a luxury I can no longer 


The procurement program for Regular 
officers is not meeting with success. During 
fiseal year 1957, 10 officers were procured for 
the Regular Navy. Thus far in 1958, 6 have 
been procured. Prior years were less pro- 
ductive. It is apparent that relatively few 
are interested in making a career out of the 
Regular Navy, and of those who chose a 
career on entering many have changed their 
minds and resigned. 

My Regular strength is also subject to 
depletion by proposed legislation which 
would render vulnerable to accelerated re- 
lease during the next 3 fiscal years of 36 of 
my senior officers in the grade of commander 
who are failed of selection for promotion. 
Additionally, the legislation proposed could 
result in 37 of my 61 present captains facing 
consideration for retention within the next 
$ fiscal years. How many will be retained, I 
don’t know. If all categories of officers must 
take the same attrition, I can lose up to 13 
experienced captains. Since these 36 com- 
manders and 13 captains represent about 18 
percent of my total Regular strength, it is 
serious. 

I believe therefore that the Navy stands 
in present and increasing danger of not 
haying experienced and competent legal 
Officers to handle its large volume of legal 
business. This most disturbing situation 
ean be resolved only by furnishing sufficient 


‘incentives to encourage some of the well 


qualified younger law specialists to make a 
career of the military service and at the same 
time to retain those senior experienced law- 
yers who have strongly indicated their in- 
tention to retire on attaining 20 years of 
active duty. : 

It seems clear the procurement and reten- 
tion problems that exist for law specialists 
are comparable to those that existed for 
doctors and dentists. The Medical Officer 
Procurement Act of 1956 which provided 
career incentives in the form of pay and 
Promotion advantages reversed the trend of 
losses of doctors and dentists from the Navy. 
i firmly believe that incentive pay legisia- 
tion would achieve comparable results with 
Tespect to law specialists, 

It is my opinion that: 


yers beyond their obligated duty periods. 
4 The senior military lawyers will soon 
leave the services in large numbers as they 
eligible to retire. 
5. The lawyer is the only officer except 


for those in the department, who is 
required to have several years of graduate 
taining to be commissioned in the services. 
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Judge Advocate General. There is presently 
a great disparity in flag and general officer 
rank between the Navy and the other Serv- 
ices in their legal organizations. The Navy 
is at a definite disadvantage in this power- 
ful incentive to able lawyers to remain in 
the service to compete for flag rank and re- 
sponsibility. There is pending before this 
Committee a bill—H. R. 8121, passed by the 
House at the last session—which would sat- 
isfy this need and which I urgently com- 
mend to your early and favorable consid- 
eration. 

I am convinced that unless effective reme- 
dial action is taken, the Navy will be faced 
with the unacceptable situation of being un~< 
able to carry out within: reasonable profes- 
sional standards its legal duties demanded 
by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
Further, I believe we will be unable to render 
the legal services necessary to the proper ad- 
ministration of the Navy as 2 whole, and to 
conserve naval appropriations in areas such 
as tort and admiralty claims. Also, skilled 
and experienced la are required to 
protect the rights of our servicemen over- 
seas and to administer foreign cleims. 

A careful evaluation of all the factors in- 
volved has con#inced me beyond doubt that 
the incentive pay for military lawyers will 
be the most effective and practicable course 
of action if the Congress desires to maintain 
military lawyers in sufficient number and at 
@ sufficient expérience level to carry out ade- 
quately the provisions of the laws already 
enacted by the Congress. ~ 





Safety With Solvency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
April 19 there was published in the Salt 
Lake City Tribune a thoughtful editorial 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLAN To Give Unrrep States SAFETY 
WitH SOLVENCY 

President Eisenhower's forceful speech in 
favor of his program for reorganizing the 
Pentagon puts his critics on the defensive. 
They will have to answer him. And they 
will find that hard to do. 

For the President said plainly that he has 
no intention of setting up a Prussian-type 
general staff, or of merging the three armed 
services, or of depriving Congress of the 
power of the purse. 

These are some of the horrible things that 
congréssional critics have said would result 
from the Eisenhower program. 

We agree with the President when he 
brands these claims as nonsense—partly mis- 
representations and partly misconceptions. 

The public is weary of bickering between 
the three armed services. 

As a m Mr. Eisenhower proposes ex- 
panding the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense and ming the hand of the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This means that instead of three services, 
going more or less their own way despite 
so-called unification, there will be unified 
combat command. and strategic planning. 

It does not mean turning the Secretary of 
Defense into a czar or creating a Prussian- 
type general staff which could dominate the 
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country.. A civilian President would still be 
commander in chief. A civilian Congress 
would still have the responsibility of appro- 
priating funds and making laws. 

Indeed, it is absurd to contend that one 
piece of legislation could create both a 
civilian czar, in the person of the Secretary 
of Defense, and a military junkerdom, in the 
persons of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As for the claim that Congress would lose 
the power of the purse, that also is absurd. 

The President wants the Secretary of De- 
fense given authority to transfer some appro- 
priations between the services. But Congress 
will still make the appropriations and 
will still be able to make its voice heard if 
it does not like what the Defense Secretary 
does. Moreover, a degree of flexibility in the 
use of appropriations should make for greater 
effiicency and perhaps economy. 

President Eisenhower promised to fight— 
and fight hard—for his reorganization pro- 
gram. He has made an excellent start, but 
the battle has hardly begun and he will have 
to keep on fighting if he is to win. The op- 
position is strong and determined. 

Chairman Vinson of the House Armed 
Services Committee has made it plain where 
he stands. In an hour-long speech this week 
he lashed the Eisenhower program. Though 
Mr. VINSON’s committee will begin hearings 
on the program next Tuesday, Mr. Vinson 
isn’t looking for enlightenment. He has 
made up his mind in advance and his answer 
is a flat rejection. 

There are other “Vinsons” in House and 
Senate. They have allies, both in the Pena- 
gon and in such unofficial organizations as 
the Navy League. 

We are convinced, however, that the public 
wants reorganization. We believe also that 
the President’s program, based on his own 
wide experience as a military man, will pro- 
vide the right kind of reorganization—in Mr. 
Eisenhower’s words, to give the Nation 
“safety with solvency.” 

A nation which spent $200 billion on de- 
fense in 5 years must have a defense organ- 
ization which is both effective and efficient. 





Pan-Americanism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
April 14 was the formal Pan American 
Day during Pan American Week. Cele- 
brations of this anniversary recurrence 
take place in our own country and in 
our various sister nations to the south- 
ward. Ever since the days of James G. 
Blaine and the truth birth of pan- 
Americanism, the doctrine of western 
hemispheric solidarity has obtained; 
and, generally, with most salutary re- 
sults. The importance of the practice 
of the principles thus involved cannot 
be overemphasized. In the official coun- 
cils of the affected countries, and in the 
representative body of the organiza- 
tion of American States, reliance upon 
and-application of those principles have 
been tremendously beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 

True and successful pan-Americanism 
must stand on the firm, wise basis of 
mutual respect and esteem between and 
among the western nations. We know 
~~ 
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that communistic influences are con- 
stantly striving to undermine the 
unioned strength of these lands, and to 
create dangerous frictions and fatal di- 
visions. These subversive efforts require 
that, for the common good—indeed, for 
the interests of survival—they be met 
and mastered by the unfailing vigilance, 
and the timely and effective action of 
the Americas. 

Anything that tends te emphasize and 
promote the cause of pan-Americanism 
is of value. In this connection, and as 
being apropos of this anniversary occa- 
sion, I take pleasure in including as a 
part of these remarks, a very fine poem 
written by Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, 
the only surviving member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, which had 
charge of the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and, later, a distinguished 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, from Kentucky. He has always 
been a very firm believer in the spirit 
and purposes of pan-Americanism, and 
has done much, through the years, for 
the cause. As a result there have been 
bestowed upon him by Panama, Ecua- 
dor, and Venezuela their highest civic 
orders. In the course of a busy and 
eventful life he has found time to in- 
dulge an undoubted talent for poetic 
effort. Some of his poems deal with the 
Isthmus of Panama and the Panama 
Canal, and have been variously pub- 
lished. I ask unanimous consent that 
the indicated poem, which appeared 
some time ago in Colombia, a monthly 
magazine published in New York City 
under the auspices of the Colombian- 
American Chamber of Commerce, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





PaN-AMERICANISM 
(Inscribed to the American Republics) 


Join all your hands together, 
And bind your hearts as one; 
In fair or stormy weather, 
Act ye in unison! 
Ye face in like directions, 
Your pathways are the same; 
Thru mutual affections 
Achieve a common fame! 


In Northern, Southern reaches; 
In lands that lie between, 
Preserve the faith that teaches 
Yourselves and sons to glean; 
To glean the grain eternal, 
That bears the precious bread, 
Wherewith your needs fraternal 
Shall be forever fed! 


And never may ye falter 
In aught of purpose true! 
Yours is a single altar, 
One aim ye have in view; 
One aim and one ambition, 
Which in your souls must lie, 
To keep the old tradition, 
That freedom shall not die! 


Soft speeches may not solve them— 
The problems which arise, 

But wisdom should resolve them 
To friendly enterprise. 

Mistrust and fear will vanish, 
When all is understood; 

‘And motives mean or clannish, 
Dissolve in brotherhood, 
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Blest Bunker Hill and Lexington 
To far Maipu call; 
And Carabobo’s field, twice won, 
Hears and re-echoes all, 
Yorktown and Ayacucho, 
And San Juan’s Hiil and Tree, 
Point the way for all to go, 
Who search for liberty. 


E’er linger Clay and Bolivar, 
In spirit, to inspire; 
Each shining on, a deathless star, 
Ringed with celestial fire. 
Strive ye to reap the vision 
These matchless leaders saw, 
A Western World, Elysian, 
Ruled by a Western Law! 


Remote from foreign faction, 
Begirt by-Oceans twain, 
Bar ye, by unioned action, 
The alien bit and rein! 
So, “All for each, and each for all, 
Yet each forever free!” 
The Earth shall heed your cry and call, 
Thru all the years to be. 
—M.H. Thatcher.” 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


tet —— 


Support Prices on Dairy Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK + 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Long View,” by Hugh Cas- 
line, which appeared in the American 
Agriculturist for April 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Lone View 


You cannot expect a man to be happy over 
a reduction in the price of what he has to 
sell. The only way he can honestly approve 
of such action is through a belief that in the 
long run he will gain more than he will lose. 

There is no question about the short-time 
effect of lowering price supports on dairy 
products, For a few months—no one knows 
exactly how long—milk checks will be about 
10 cents a hundredweight lower than i? dairy 
supports had been frozen at last year’s level. 
Any further decrease in your price as com- 
pared to last year will be due to other factors, 
especially to higher production so that a 
smaller percentage will be sold as fluid milk. 

Many dairymen do believe that the Presi- 
dent's veto of the price-freeze bill will bene- 
fit the dairy industry in the long run. 
Therefore, they approve the vete—and I 
agree with them, 

I realize that the approval is far from 
unanimous. My own feeling, after talking 
with many dairymen, is that the sentiment 
is fairly equally divided. Those who are dis- 
appointed with the veto may feel that prices 
during the next few months are more im- 
portant than for the long pull, or they may 
sincerely believe that Government has the 
responsibility of guaranteeing profitable 
prices. 

Some who keep their fingers on the pulse 
of milk marketing believe that manufac- 
tured dairy products will be selling above 
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support levels before next winter. They 
many dairymen) feel that supports 
failed to improve prices, that they preys 
desirable changes in farming, that 
crease surpluses, and’ that they rit 
lead to more Government controls, 

Tt seems reasonable, if price supports 9 
the solution to unsatisfactory p; 
the problem should have been solved 
time. that growers with p 
ported products should be more p 
than those without supports—which deg. 
nitely is not true. 

In the February 15 issue I expressed 
belief that supports should have ce 
duced more gradually, preferably a 
year ago. I still believe that. Yet 7 
believe that in a few months an o 1 
ing majority of northeastern dairymen 
agree that freezing supports at last 
level would have been a ste cy 
and therefore, that the President's veto “a 
wise and in the interest of the men who milk’ 
cows. 
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Decision in the Trilling Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


™ OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in yester- 
day’s Sunday Star—the issue of April 
20—there is an excellent and thought- 
provoking editorial discussing the United 
States court of appeals opinion in the 
case of John Trilling. The editorial is 
self-explanatory, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

I heartily concur with the reactions of 
Judge Burger. He is an able and re- 
spected jurist. Judge Burger has a high 
sense of duty and a feeling for the obli- 
gations inherent in the letter of the law. 

Able Judge Burger has called for a 
full reexamination of Federal rule 5, 
either by the rulemaking process or by 
Congress. 

The fact that a man can be freed of a 
serious crime, even though he has con- 
fessed to it, by a rule which calls for his 
arraignment without necessary delay, 
can well become a loophole freeing 
dangerous men, and allowing them #@ 
move about in our society. 

The Congress should review the neces 
sity for Federal rule 5. We should do- 
this now and without delay. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday 

Star of April 20, 1958] 
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Hewp! Heir! of 
A Solomon would stagger away, <— 
to-himself and shaking his head, if calle 





upon to explain 
means in the Nation’s Capital today. 
It has been almost a year since the 















victed rapist and resulted in his rel 
Mallory had been held by the police for 
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ours. The reason for the reversal was that 
‘pe had not been arraigned without unnec- 
‘essary delay as required by Federal Rule 5 
1%; thought from the beginning that the 

Court's decision, was unreasonable 
‘jp the circumstances of the Mallory case 
and that its meaning was unclear. Others 
disagreed, contending that the opinion was 
poth proper and its meaning clear. 

w, almost a year later, comes the opin- 
jon of the United States court of appeals 
in the case of John Trilling, an eager-beaver 
safecracker. This appellate. court is com~- 
posed of nine able and conscientious judges. 
Yet they are in hopeless disagreement with 

to the meaning of the Mallory rule 
as applied to the Trilling case. 

The division among the judges is cited 
here, not in any needling spirit, but to il- 
justrate the massive confusion which pre- 
yails. Judge Danaher wrote what becomes 
the opinion of the court, affirming Trilling’s 
‘conviction on 1 count in 3. indictments. 
Trilling, in three trials, had been found 
guilty under all of the indictments. Judge 
Danaher was joined in full only by Judge 

, and we will return to Judge Burger 
later. Judge Bazelon, joined by Chief Judge 
Edgerton, would have thrown out all con- 
fessions and reversed the one conviction. 
Judges Washington and Fahy came to this 
game conclusion, but, perhaps significantly, 
they did not join in Judge Bazelon’s free- 
wheeling opinion. Judge Prettyman was 
joined by Judges Miller and Bastian. He 
agreed with Judge Danaher as to the cor- 
rectness of the one conviction,-thus supply- 
ing @ majority of the court on this point. 
But Judges Prettyman, Miller, and Bastian 
thought that all of the confessions were 
yalid and that all of the convictions should 
have been affirmed. 

This, then, is the prevailing state of the 
law in the District with respect to the Mal- 
lory ruling. How can any policeman, prose- 
cutor or trial judge be expected to know 
which end is up? - 

Let's get back to Judge Burger. In a brief 
statement he said he agreed reluctantly with 
Judge Danaher because he thought he was 
compelled to do so by the Mallory ruling. 
He would have preferred to join Judge 
Prettyman because what he said makes sense 


_ and ought to be the law. Then Judge Bur-- 


ger said this: “Rule 5 (a) should be reexam- 
ined by the rulemaking process or by Con- 
gress.” . 

To this we say “Amen” although we believe 
action by Congress is preferable. This com- 
munity, in which the Mallory rule hits with 
full and crippling impact, is in desperate 
need of help. That help can best come 
through enactment of pending legislation 
which provides that mere delay in arraign- 
ment shall not serve to invalidate volun- 
tary confessions. We ‘earnestly hope the 
decision in the Trilling case will furnish 
the extra push needed to get the bill through 


Re 


A South Dakota Editor Appraises 
Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S$. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 
_Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
n labor 





of troversy which swirls 
Some of these labor personalities, 
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it is difficult for the general public to 
evaluate properly the individual men 
who lead labor. There are those who 
flatly deny and wrongdoing at all on the 
part of labor’s leadership. There are 
others, equally blind, who lump all labor 
leaders together and falsely assume that 
because a few individuals have ‘been re- 
vealed as corrupt, the entire labor lead- 
ership is corrupt. 

Objective evaluation of our principal 
labor leaders is a rare article today. For 
that reason, I am very grateful to the 
editor of the largest daily newspaper in 
South Dakota for setting forth an honest 
and discerning evaluation of Mr. Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers. Mr. Fred C. Christopherson, 
editor of the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
set forth his reactions to Reuther after 
hearing the labor official outline his 
views at the International Press Insti- 
tute in Washington, D. C., last week. 

Mr. Christopherson’s appraisal of Reu- 
ther which follows is a portion of an ex- 
cellent editorial of April 18, 1958, enti- 
tled “Two Men of Controversy,” which 
gives the editor’s reactions to addresses 
by both Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer and 
Reuther: 

REUTHER SPEAKS WELL 
(By Fred C. Christopherson) 

Reuther’s power can be readily understood. 
He speaks easily and simply. He has a good 
sense of humor and he knows how to use 
the kind of language that illustrates effec- 
tively his dwn ideas.. 

He is not in the same class, or 80 it seemed 
to me, as labor leaders such as Beck and 
Hoffa. The committee of the United States 
Senate investigating him has found no trace 
of personal graft in his records. It also has 
learned he has been vigilant in ferreting out 
communistic influences in the unions under 
his direction. — 

SOUND ECONOMICS 

The economic policies that Reuther 
stressed in his speech to the editors seemed 
fundamentally right. And he said much 
that-is entitled to respect by both organized 
labor and management. 

The problem in earlier years, he pointed 
out, was how to manage scarcity. Now, he 
explained, our problem is how to manage 
abundance. 

We should use, he said, the most produc- 
tive and labor-saving tools we can devise but 
we should learn how to share our benefits. 

“We have learned how to create abun-~- 
dance,” he explained, “but we have a long 
ways to go in arranging for its adequate 
distribution.” 

EASY TO LIKE REUTHER 

Reuther, of course, is condemned in many 
circles, He is regarded in some quarters as 
a ruthless man determined to attain his 
objectives through vigorous methods. 

But certainly there was nothing in his 
appearance or in his remarks to the editors 
to suggest that he was, as some persons say, 
a dangerous man. He was even-tempered, 
good-humored, and logical. About what he 
said was an air of sincerity. 

He battles-in a rough game, to be sure. 
Across the table from him at conferences are 
the best brains that management can as- 
semble, He tries to get as much as he can 
for the men whom he represents. That, of 
course, ; y, annoys management. 

To be honest about it, nevertheless, I must 
say that I liked him. And, if the United 
States economy has nothing more to fear 
than men such as Reuther, I’m not too much 
worried about it. . 
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Water Needs To Meet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House a rather sig- 
nificant course of action taken by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
sometime ago. This action was rather 
poignantly pointed up by an editorial 
appearing in the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner, one of our leading southern news- 
papers. 

More recently this great newspaper 
called to the attention of its readers a 
valid reason for Stewart’s Ferry Dam on 
its editorial page. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has recognized that a national 
policy covering water supply, reclama- 
tion, navigation, flood control, and power 
programs is a must in industrial plan- 
ning. 

The mayor of the city of Nashville, 
the Honorable Ben West, has recognized 
the need for future planning of a sup- 
plementary water supply for Greater 
Nashville and he has called attention to 
the need for the construction of Stew- 
art’s Ferry—Percy Priest—Dam on 
Stone’s River, just outside the city of 
Nashville. 


Consulting engineers for the city, as 
well as its own director of waterworks, 
Robert L. Lawrence, Jr., have recog- 
nized and anticipated the water needs of 
this great city. These experts point out 
that this water-resource project is most 
desirable and needed. The two edito- 
rials, under the unanimous-consent rule, 
are herewith inserted in the Concres- 
SIONAL REecorp. I commend their reading 
to my colleagues as being most convinc- 
ing and enlightening: 

Water Neeps To MEET 


The assurances of abundant—or at least 
adequate—water resources is a recognized 
must in industrial planning, a fact leading 
to efforts for a consistent national water and 
power policy. To that end, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce reports, legis- 
lation is being drawn, for such a policy cov- 
ering water supply, reclamation, navigation, 
flood control, and power programs. 

Significantly, Tennessee has not waited 
for such a program to confront its own 
problems. The 1957 legislature created the 
water resources division, operating within 
the framework of the conservation depart- 
ment, to set up a workable policy before the 
well runs dry. 

Actually, of course, the well has not run 
dry—or nearly so. But the necessity of con- 
serving these resources long ago was seen. 
Where water in tremendous quantities is 
wasted, or where it is made unusable by 
stream pollution, etc., action is needed to 
end these practices—and that is within the 
scope of the policy sought. 

In the national picture, uniform policy is 
desired to determine the exact role of the 
Federal Government in these programs, and 
so make it easier for States, local govern- 
ments, and private citizens to fit their pro- 
gram into national planning. : 

Industry stands to gain most from water 
supply improvement, it is pointed out, be- 
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cause it wses more water than any other 
sector of the economy. Total industrial 
water consumption now is about 77 billion 
gallons daily, and by 1975 it is predicted 
this industrial demand will double. Yet in 
many areas industrial water consumption 
has reached the capacity of local water re- 
sources. 

It is for the future, meaning years ahead, 
especially, that Tennessee is laying the 
groundwork for assured available supply. 
The State is growing industrially. While it 
hasn’t waited for joint action by all the 
States, through formulation of Federal 
policy, it will stand to benefit from that. 
Meanwhile, the efforts now being under- 
taken nationally underline the value of the 
steps Tennessee already has taken. The 
water resources division can render an im- 
measurably important service. 


a 





A Vatm REASON For Srewart’s Ferry Dam 

Recommendation for construction of a vi- 
tally important supplementary water plant 
for greater Nashville on Stone’s River pro- 
vides additional and compeiling support for 
the construction of the proposed Stewart's 
Ferry dam. 

Nashville Waterworks director Robert L. 
Lawrence, Jr., has successfully anticipated 
Nashville's growth in terms of its water 
needs and expansion of its distribution and 
purification facilities for many years. 

His full agreement with the survey, esti- 
mates, and recommendations of the Chester 
engineers for locating a new waterworks fa- 
cility on Stone’s River in conjunction with 
the proposed Stewart’s Ferry dam should 
leave little doubt in the minds of citizens 
of this community as te the desirability and 
need for this project. 

Mayor West is certainly thinking'in terms 
of the long-range future needs and prog- 
ress of this entire metropolitan area when 
he renews the fight for the Stone’s River 
project. 

Nashville needs, and must have a supple- 
mental water supply. This community is, 
and has been in the past, extremely fortu- 
nate in having an almost unlimited source 
of water. Looking into the future it now 
appears that the industrial growth of this 
community, the needs of its growing urban 
population and its safety in time of record 
floods make more than feasible the projected 
impoundment. 

Nashville's competent consulting engineers 
and waterworks director Lawrence have pre- 
sented a strong case. It remains for Mayor 
West, other public officials, and the citizens 
of this middle Tennessee section to make 
their wishes known to their representatives 
in Washington. 

This is the time for the community to get 
behind Mayor West and other officials who 
will join him in this endeavor and bring 
the Stewart’s Ferry dam into reality because 
of its importance to the orderly and pro- 
gressive development of this metropolitan 
area. 





Popalation Increase and Growth of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful and 
interesting editorial which. was published 
in the Salt Lake City Tribune on April 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


~ 


HEADING For A MILLION 


A Utahan doesn’t have to be very old to 
remember back to the days when the State’s 
population was less than half a million. It 
was that through the 1920's. It was only 
550,000, in fact, just 18 years ago. 

And yet population analysts are already 
confidently predicting a Utah population 


‘ over a million by 1965. 


This forecast, just made by the Utah 
Foundation, is based on various official and 
unofficial studies. One of these is the com- 
prehensive analysis made each year by the 
Utah Population Work Committee. This 
committee recently made its January 1, 1958, 
estimate of Utah population, the figure being 
858,000. This represents.a gain.of 25,000 the 
last year, which seems to assure that the 
1960 census will see the Utah total over the 
900,000 mark. 

Since 1950, the report showed, Utah's popu- 
lation gain has nearly doubled the national 
rate. 

An article in the Utah Economic and Busi- 
ness Review says Utah is the eighth fastest 
growing State in the Union, with its popula- 
tion increase the last 7 years equaling the 
gain of the previous 17. 

Of course, population gain of itself doesn’t 
make a better Utah. There must be gain 
also in opportunity and general individual 
and community well-being. But there is 
reason to believe Utah is making such gains 
to go along with its population increase. The 
State is shifting to an industrial economy, 
with more jobs and better paying jobs. This 
in turn adds to governmental revenues and 
makes possible the financing of many im- 
provements. 

Perhaps the best news of all for Utah in 
these population analyses and ‘forecasts is 
not the rapid growth or the prospect of a 
million-plus State in the very near future. 
The best news is that after some 20 years 
in which Utah failed to keep pace with its 
natural population growth (excess of births 
over deaths), for the last 7 years the State 
has had a net inmigration of people from 
other States and foreign countries. 

This simply means ample opportunities 
and jobs for all native Utahans who want to 
stay here—plus something extra to attract 
those of energy and ability who want to fol- 
low the trail of the pioneers in seeking new 
life and new opportunity in Utah. 





Procurement of Lawyers for the Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent fo have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Maj. Gen. Reginald C. Harmon, 
Judge Advocate General of the Air 
Force, regarding the procurement of 
lawyers for the Air Force. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By Mas. GEN. ReGInatD C. 
HaRMON, THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
USAF, Berore THE STENNIS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE ON THE PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 
AND RETENTION PROBLEMS OF THE LEGAL 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE MiILIraRy SERVICE, 
Aprit 17, 1958 he 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, in the beginning, I should like to 

state that it is indeed gratifying to me to 
learn that the members of this committee 



















written statement which, with your y 
sion I shall read at this time. ag? 
In presenting the facts which concern + 
‘maintenance of an effective legal deparim 
in the Air Force, I should like to menus 
first, the magnitude and importance of + 
legal work in that service; second, the pr 
lem of procuring and retaining qualified | 
gal personnel in the service to do that fen 
work; and, third, the reasons given by 4 
officers in my department for their lack ¢ 
interest in seeking or continuing & military 
career in the legal profession. oe a 
In regard to the magnitude and imns 
tance of the legal work in my cervical 
not take too much of your time or burs 
you unduly by going into detail to 
the countless flelds of legal activity ae 





































the Air Force. I shall mention only a 
the principal ones. : 

(a) During the fiscal year 1957, the 
yers in my department reviewed for | 
sufficiency procurements valued at mor 
than $8 billion and rendered legal adviegin 
approximately 44,000 contractual actions of 
various kinds in the negotiation, execution 
and administration of Government con 
tracts. The Government was re; by 
members of my department in 260 appeals . 
before the Armed Services Board of Coz 
tract Apptals in matters involving over §% 
million and the patent lawyers reviewed for 
legal sufficiency or rendered service in about 
12,000 patent matters involving more than 
$3 billion. 435 

(b) During the same fiscal year, the Air 
Force alone adjudicated and settled 11,00 
claims involving payments of approximately — 
$3 million which now is primarily and al- 
most exclusively the responsibility of the 
legal department. E., 

(c) In the field of international affair, 
in the year 1956, there were over 3,100 trials 
of Air Force personnel by foreign courts; — 
in more than 2,500 of these cases, waivers 
of jurisdiction were obtained. One of my 
legal officers was present at every trial | 
which no waiver was granted to 
the rights of our citizens as guaranteed by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Status of Forces Agreement. 

(a) In the field of criminal law, which 
comprises about half of the work of 
department, in the calendar year 
Air Force conducted over 37,000 trials wi 



























Of 1,272 judge advocates on 
31, 1957, 573 were lieutenants. 
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extended active duty, 


gation of manpower legal spaces took into 
- , of course, experience require- 
‘ments and provided for only 149 lieutenants. 
‘pue to the fact that the Armed Forces have 
‘pot been able to retain their lawyers in the 
. we have been compelled to rely on 
nced lieutenants to do a lot of the 
important work which should be done by 
military lawyers. Let me cite 

a concrete example. Strategic Air Command 
spaces in its legal staff for only 

ii lieutenants and has said concerning its 
nts that all of its judge advocates 

except 11 must have experience levels of 
or above. SAC has over 100 lieu- 

tenant e advocates. today, because we 
‘are ie to fill requisitions for captains, 
and even lieutenant colonels with 
tively inexperienced tn 
unately, this is only a part e 
ee of cous over 100 lieutenants, not 


tours are completed. Between 95 and 100 

t of all of our lieutenants on duty 
today will return to civilian life as soon as 
‘their obligated tours are. completed. The 
reason I say between 95 and 100 percent is 
that our experience of the past shows that 
at least 95 percent returned to civilian life, 
poll conducted by the American Bar 
Association indicates that about 99.1 percent 
of those now on duty expect to return to 
civilian life when their obligated tours are 
over. Our present judge advocate strength 
is 1,196, a reduction of 76 since last July. 
Our turnover last fiscal year was nearly a 
third of our department meaning that our 
level of inexperience is very high, and in 
the future we are going to be unable to fill 
our vacancies even with inexperienced per- 
sonnel. This is indicated by the fact that 
in fiscal year 1958 we will get only between 
100 and 125 against a requirement of 287. 
The reason we are getting far fewer in 1958 
than we did in 1957 is because of the relaxa- 
tion of the draft pressure and the fact that 
an individual can now enlist in the Army 
for a period of 6 months and discharge the 
remainder of his military obligations in the 
inactive Reserve. 

As you know, our department is made up 
of Regular officers and Reserve officers on 
sometimes called 
career reservists. Our present authorized 
strength of the former is 749 officers. Prior 
to the augmentation program which is now 
being completed, we had actually assigned 
to fill those 749 spaces, 360 officers. In the 


After stretching the qualification standards 
as far as possible, we could accept only 193 
Of those applicants. Assuming that each of 
the 193 will accept the commission and pass 
the physical examination, this will bring our 
strength up to 553, still about 200 

short of the authorized Regular strength. 
the augmentation is over, it 
very unlikely that we will have very 
lications for Regular commissions 
next 4 years because during the 
years we have gained only 26 Regular 
Or an average of 6% per year. In 

e compare our success in the aug- 
program with the Air Force at 

*, should like to point out that the Air 
had approximately 60,000 applications 
ts for each 


vacancies, 
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of 76 in less than.a year. Of that number, 
504 are lieutenants, leaving a total of 692 
in grades above that of lieutenant. Of the 
of such. officers, we will lose in the 
approximately 200 which will 
and career reservist 
1962. Assuming by that 
the n of lieutenants coming in 
be reduced to nearly zero, our number 
of tes- im the Air Force can- 
not be much over 500, which will be less than 
ber required to do the legal 
This simply means that 
short period of 4 years we are not go- 
have an effective legal department in 
ted States Air Force unless something 
immediately to solve our personnel 
procurement and retention problems. You 
might ask the question “What about the 
people in the Air Force who have been legally 
trained but who are not actually doing legal 
work or who are doing work of a semilegal 
nature.” Those of you gentlemen who are 
lawyers know full well that not all people 
who are legally trained can be classified as 
lawyers capable to render effective legal 
service in important matters. I also believe 
that anyone who has practiced law for any 
substantial period of time knows that after 
@ man has been out of the law business for 
@ good many years, it is very difficult for him 
to get back into it again. This is especially 
true in the military where a man’s rank and 
accompanying responsibility because of that 
rank increases with age. After he has been 
out of the law business for years, he is not 
capable of carrying the responsibilities of 
his rank in the field of his profession. In 
1952, we lost 98 lawyers because of a de- 
cision by the Air Force to take Judge Advo- 
cates off flying status. Inherent in that de- 
cision, was the determination that Judge 
Advocates would remain Judge Advocates 
and specialists in their field similar to the 
medical doctors, thereby eliminating any 
possibility of ever going into a command 
position. These 98 elected to retain their 
fiying status and forsake the law rather than 
continue in the legal business and give up 
their flight pay. The 98 who retained their 
fiying status have collected over a million 
dollars in flight pay since 1952. While these 
officers are now performing effective service 
in other fields of activity, their use to the 
legal department is lost forever because the 
professional parade has moved on down the 
street while their grades have increased. In 
the legal department, they would have to be 
assigned to positions commensurate with 
their grades and nothing can be more dam- 
aging to morale than to have a senior officer 
supervising the work of junior officers who 
know more about the business than their 
su . It would be a most extravagant 
policy to allow legally trained people who 
have been away from the law for several 
years to try now to perform the important 
legal work which they would be required to 
handle if an attempt were made to utilize 
their services in the legal field at this time. 
The Air Force also would lose their effective 
service in fields where they are now able in 
an effort to rejuvenate them in the law 
where their effectiveness would be lacking 
for years if not forever. 

While it is virtually impossible to compute 
with any degreee of accuracy the value of 
effective legal service to an organization with 
as much law business as that of the Air 
Force, that value is sufficiently high to justify 
every private corporation in the land to em- 
ploy legal counsel of the highest quality at 
tremendous cost to represent it in all trans- 
actions of any importance. I stated earlier 
that the lawyers in my department had re- 
viewed for legal sufficiency procurements 
valued at $8 billion during the fiscal year 
1957. This did not include the review of local 
purchase contracts made by commanders in 
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“the field in amounts not in excess of $100,000 


each. The importance of having qualified 
lawyers to represent the Government in its 
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vast procurement program for defense is 
readily apparent. 

Even in the field of military justice where 
the advantages of effective legal service would 
not ordinarily be expected to result in money 
savings, substantial losses occur when 
criminal cases have to be retried. 

During the calendar year 1957, 37 court- 
martial cases were either dismissed or re- 
turned for rehearing by the Court of Military 
Appeals and boards of review. The average 
cost of a court-martial in the Air Forcé has 
been determined to be $3,674, therefore, the 
37 cases represent a cost to the Air Force of 
$134,938, a substantial portion of which was 
@ result of inexperience at trial level. In 
calendar year 1958 to this date, 21 cases have 
been remanded for rehearing or dismissed 
representing a total cost during the first 3 
months of this year of $77,154. This does 
not refiect the number of cases ordered re- 
versed, dismissed, or reheard by convening 
authorities because of error during the course 
of the proceeding. 

This now brings me to the third part of 
my discussion, which concerns the reasons 
given by the officers in my department for 
their lack of interest in seeking or continuing 
@© military career in the legal profession. 
Many months ago, I made an inquiry through 
my staff judge advocates in the field in an 
effort to obtain an answer to this question. 
The answers I received were almost univer- 
sally confined to three reasons: 

(a) Inadequate pay as compared with 
civilian opportunities. Official statistics re- 
veal that during the year 1957, the average 
income of civilian lawyers was $11,390, while 
that of military lawyers was $7,460. Even 
under the new pay scales which you are now 
studying, the average total income of the 
Air Force lawyer would be only $8,100 based 
upon authorizations. 

(b) Lack of prestige. The officers feel that 
the position and rank of the Judge Advocate 
on the staff in all echelons of the Air Force 
from the top to the bottom are not as high 
as they should be when his responsibility 
is compared with that of other staff officers 
whose position and rank are higher. 

(c) Promotion. The officers believe that 
due to the fact that a graduate degree or its 
equivalent with the accompanying 3 years of 
additional college training which are re- 
quired to enter the legal profession should 
be compensated for in the way of construc- 
tive service for pay and promotion rights, 
just as are the members of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my written 
statement of the facts concerning this sub- 
ject. I thank you very much. 





Report of the United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan for 
the Security Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21,1958 - 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished United States Representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan. Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, has been patiently and tire- 
lessly engaged for a long period of time 
toward tiying to bring about a peaceful 
setilement by an implementation of the 
resolutions of the United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan of August 
13, 1948 and of January 5, 1949. 
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On March 31, 1958, Dr. Graham made 
his report to the President of the Se- 
curity Council, transmitting the report 
prepared in pursuance of the Security 
Council Resolution of December 2, 1957. 

The report shows how tirelessly and, 
with diplomatic skill, Dr. Graham 
worked in an effort to solve the differ- 
ences, or to relieve the tensions, or to 
make some progress toward an ultimate 
peaceful solution. 

The report, which I include in my 
remarks, with his accompanying letter, 
and particularly the last six paragraphs 
thereof shows where responsibility rests 
on the Government of India for no 
progress being made. I am confident 
that the efforts of Dr. Graham laid the 
foundation for the success, in whole or in 
part, of future efforts. 

Dr. Graham is to be congratulated for 
his statesmanlike efforts. 

The report follows: 

Lerrer Daten Marci 28, 1958, From Dr. 
Frank P. GRAHAM, UNITED NaTIONS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN, TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 
TRANSMITTING THE REPORT PREPARED IN 
PURSUANCE OF SecurRITy Council. RESOLU- 
TION OF DECEMBER 2, 1957 (S/3922) 

UNITED Nations SEcuRiITY COUNCIL, 
March 31, 1958. 

I have the honor to transmit to you here- 
with the report I have prepared in pursu- 
ance of the resolution of the Security Coun- 
cil of December 2, 1957 (S/3922). 

Accept, sir, etc. 

Frank P. GRAHAM, 
United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FoR INDIA AND PAKISTAN TO THE SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL 

Z . 

1. On December 2, 1957, at its 808th meet 
ing, the Security Council adopted a resolu- 
tion (S/3922) by which it requested the 
United Nations representative for India and 
Pakistan to make recommendations to the 
parties for further appropriate action with 
a view of making progress toward the im- 
plementation of the resolutions of the 
United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan of August 13, 1948, and January 5, 
1949, and toward @ peaceful settlement. He 
was further authorized to visit the sub- 
continent for these purposes and instructed 
to report on his efforts to the Security Coun- 
cil as soon as possible. 

2. In pursuance of this resolution, I pro- 
ceeded to the subcontinent. I arrived in 
New Delhi on January 12, 1958. 

8. Discussions were held with the Govern- 
ment of India between January 12 and 17, 
between January 23 and February 1, and 
again between February 7 an 13; with the 
Government of Pakistan between January 
17 and 23, between February 1 and 7, and 
again between February 13 and 15. I de- 
parted from Karachi on February 15. 

4. The principal participants in these dis- 
cussions for the Government of India were 
the Prime Minister and Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Minister of Defense, Shri V. EK. Krishna 
Menon, and the Commonwealth Secretary, 
Shri M. J. Desai. The Government of Pak- 
istan were represented by the Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations, Mr. Malik Firoz Khan 
Noon, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. M. S. A. 
Baig, and the Adviser on Kashmir Affaira, 
Mr. Din Mohammed. , 

5. The two Governments extended to me 
their complete cooperation. Our 
tions were marked both by frankness and 
cordiality. 
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6. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations placed at my disposal the services 
of Mr. J. F. Engers of the Department of 
Political and Security Council Affairs; of 
Mr. Elmore Jackson as Special Consultant; 
and of Mrs. Daisy F. Lippner of the Depart- 
ment of General Services. 

mz 


7. In the debates in the Security Council, 
held between September and December 1957, 
the Governments of India and Pakistan 
affirmed that they céntinued to be 
by the resoluitons of UNCIP of August 13, 
1948 and January 5, 1949. 

8. In my initial discussions with the 2 
governments I addressed myself to certain 
obstacles which appeared to stand in the 


way of progress in the implementation of. 


these two resolutions. Foremost among 
these was the procedure for the withdrawal 
of the Pakistan troops and the withdrawal 
of the bulk of the Indian Army, as provided 
for in part II of the resolution of August 13, 
1948, of the UNCIP. I therefore embarked 
on discussions with the two governments to 
ascertain their views on how these difficulties 
might be overcome. In following this ap- 
proach I was of course fully aware of the 
fact that the Government of India had not 
accepted the resolution of the Security Coun- 
cil of December 2, 1957, and of their posi- 
tion regarding the sequence of actions con- 
templated in the resolution of August 13, 
1948, but I believed that they would be in- 
terested in finding ways and means to facili- 
tate the implementation of those elements 
which were standing in the way of the with- 
drawal of the Pakistan troops from the state. 

9. In my conversations with the two gov- 
ernments I could not fail to note that while 
the objective envisaged in part IT~A, namely 
the withdrawal of Pakistan troops from the 
state, was clear enough, the method and ma- 
chinery to be pursued to this end would be 
likely to create its own problems. 

10. As Lenvisaged the situation that would 
‘obtain after the withdrawal of Pakistan 
troops, I foresaw, as provided by the first 
resolution of the UNCIP, an atea adminis- 
tered by the local authorities under the sur- 
veillance of the United Nations Commission, 
or, as, it had now developed, of the succes- 
sor organ, the United Nations Representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan. 

11. It should be noted that the position of 
this territory is of a peculiar nature. Its 
sovereignty rests with the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir but the full exercise of that 
sovereignty would be limited under the reso- 
lution by (a) the surveillance of a United 
Nations organ, and (b) the commitment by 
India that their forces would remain within 


13. Thus it would appear that the execu- 


¥ 
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security of the evacuated territory, ar 
particularly, were apprehensive that th 
istan Army, after its withdrawal, mip 
turn to the territory, I felt it my duty, 
give serious consideration to ways and men 
to allay this concern on the part of i 
I therefore proposed that the feasii 

a United Nations force on the 
tan side of the Pakistan and Jammy 


approval, agreement might be sought fro 
the Pakistan Government for receiving aie 
a force and n tions might be initiay 
within the United Nations on the sige, con 
position and functioning of such a form 

16. Other suggestions were also discuss 
informally with the two Governments, 
view of the urgency, however, of what I con. 
sidered the most immediate r nt of 
the situation, namely, a resumption of direc 
negotiations—under United Nations ans 
pices—I decided to make my formal pp 
posals with as little detail as possible, — 

Iv 

17. In,order to create the proper frame. 
work for these negotiations, I asked the 2 
Governments to give prior consideration tp 
2 undertakings which I considered an ¢. 
sential prerequisite for their success, h 

18. In the first place, I suggested that the 
two Governments should consider the pos 
sibility of a renewed declaration in line with 
the resolution of the Security Council of 
January 17, 1948, and part I of the resolution 
of August 13, 1948, of the UNCIP, under 
which they would appeal to their respectin 
peoples to assist in creating and maintain. 
ing an atmosphere favorable to further nego- 
tiations anc in which they themselves would 
undertake to refrain from statements and 
ae which would aggravate the situ- 


19. In the second place, I proposed that 
the two Governments reaffirm that they 
would respect the cease-fire line and that 
they would not cross or seek to cross the 
cease-fire line on the ground or in the aif, 
as established in the cease-fire agreement, 
ratified by the Governments of India and 
eet respectively on July 29 and 20, - 
1949. . A 

20. Thus, on the day of my departure from 
the subcontinent on February 15, 1958, 1 
submitted to the representative of both Gov- 
ernments the following recommendations: 
- I. That they should consider the possibil- 
ity of a renewed declaration in line wit 
the January 17, 1948, resolution of the Sect 
rity Council and of part I of the August i 
1948, resolution, under which they 
their respective peoples to assist in 


ments and actions which would 
the situation. ie 
Il. That they reaffirm that they 
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side of the Pakistan neg itgye ro 
Kashmir border, following the - 
smal of the Pakistan Army from the state. 
IV. If progress is to be made in the settle- 
of the Indo-Pakistam question there 
ig need for an early agreement between the 
two Governments on the interpretation that 
should be placed on part III of the August 13 
yesolution and those parts of the January 5 
resolution which provide for a plebiscite. In 
¢his connection the United Nations repre- 
sentative would call attention to the com-~ 
munique of the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan issued following their meet- 
ing in New Delhi in August 1953, which rec- 
that a plebiscite had been agreed to— 
and expressed the opinion that a solution 
should be sought “causing the least disturb- 
ance to the life of the people of the state.” 
The United Nations representative will be 
considering with the two Governments the 
means and timing under which agreement 
might be sought on these questions. 
¥. The United Nations representative, be- 
Yieving that further negotiations on the 
which he has been considering 
Rane coversmeenta of India and Pakis- 


qwould facilitate progress if these negotia- 
tions could be undertaken at the highest 
level, proposes to the two Governments that 
a prime ministers conference be held under 
his auspices in the early spring. 

if the latter recommendation would not 
be agreeable to either or béth Governments, 
the United Nations representative recom- 
mends to the parties that they keep the 
general proposal, or any reasonable variation 
thereof, under consideration and that such a 
erence be held at the earliest practicable 
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21. The Government of Pakistan agreed to 
these recommendations in principle. They 


fire line. 

22. They informed me further that they 
were prepared to withdraw the Pakistan 
troops from the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir simultaneously with the withdrawal of 
the bulk of the Indian forces from the state 
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evacuated by the Pakistan troops 
could, pending a final solution, be adminis- 
tered by the local authorities in acedrdance 
with the provisions of the resolution. 

24. The Government of Pakistan also in- 
formed me that they were agreeable to my 
Tecommendation to consider the y 
bas i enetioning of a United Nations force 

Pakistan side of the Pakistan Jammu 
and Kashmir g 
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adding that they would hope that this con- 
ference be held as soon as possible. 

27. The Government of India declared 
umable to agree to my recom- 

They based their position on 
that my recommendations were 
thout tegard to the failure to im- 
plement the Security Council resolution of 
January 17, 1948, and clauses B and E of 
part I of the UNCIP resolution of August 
13, 1948, for which they held Pakistan re- 
sponsible. In their view the sole onus of 
performance was on Pakistan and the United 
Nations, which both had the responsibility 
an@ the capacity for taking steps toward a 
peaceful approach to the situation and for 
making a contribution to resolving the diffi- 
culties between India and Pakistan. 

28. While, therefore, the inability of In- 
dia to accept my recommendations primarily 
followed from their contention that my ap- 
proach was not feasible, since in their view 
it tended to bypass the implementation of 
what they considered to be the preliminary 

, they also informed me that they 
did not look with favor on the substance 
of my recommendations. —. * 

29. Thus, they felt that a new declaration 
regarding a peaceful atmosphere and the 
cease-fire line might denote a displacement 
of the ent. They further 
contended that such a declaration would im- 
ply that Pakistan had not violated their 
previous engagements and that the conse- 
quences of them would thereby stand 
condoned. ‘ 

30. The Government of India could also 
not see their way to accept the study I had 
recommended in my third recommendation 
as they felt that it would tend to bypass 
and. evade what they considered to be the 
main issue, namely, the illegal occupation of 
Indian Union territory by Pakistan. In their 
view that territory was an integral and in- 
separable part of the Union of India and the 
recommendation was based on a misconcep- 
tion that Jammu and Kashmir were a no 
man’s land. Further, the study, in their 
view, would not be relevant since, according 
to the UNCIP resolutions and the assurances 
given on behalf of the Security Council to 
the Government of India, they alone, with 
the United Nations, were concerned in this 
matter and Pakistan would not seem to have 
any place whatsoever in these arrangements, 

31. With regard to the recommendation on 
the stationing of a United Nations force on 
the Pakistan side of the Jammu and Kash- 
mir border, the Government of India were 
taking cognizance of a concern of the United 
Nations representative in this matter which 
they understood to be conditioned by the 
previous conduct of Pakistan. They would 
on their part, however, consider it as highly 
improper and indeed an unfriendly act to 
promote a suggestion which would involve 
the stationing of foreign troops in a neigh- 
boring sovereign state with whom they de- 
sired nothing but the most friendly rela- 
tiongsy Since, however, this was a matter 
for decision by the Government of Pakistan 
in their sovereign competence, they would 
not be in a position to object to this pro- 
posal, though they would regret it. 

32. With regard to recommendation IV, 
the Government of India informed me that 
they regretted that they could not enter into 
any such discussions in view of their pre- 
liminary objections. , 

33. Finally, the Government of India de- 
clared themselves unable to accept my last 
recommendation since it would in their view 
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$4. I should, however, inform the Councfl 
that the Government of India, at the same 
time as they declared themselves unable to 
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accept my recommendations, also informed 


main Peaceful relations 
‘with Pakistan. They stated that they firmly 
held the view and belief that there should 
be a constructive and peaceful approach to 
every- problem and that they firmly adhered 
to their determination to pursue paths of 
peace, while placing their faith in the United 
Nations and its Charter. 

35. In keeping with this spirit expressed 
by India, which I know is shared by Paki- 
stan, I still express to the Council the hope 
that the two Governments will keep under 
consideration the proposal for a high level 
conference. I trust that, in their further 
consideration, they will find it possible 
promptly themselves to make, without prej- 
udice to their respective positions on the 
Kashmir question, preparations for ‘holding, 
within the framework of the charter of the 
United Nations, such a conference at the 
earliest practicable date, covering questions 
of time, place, auspices, and agenda. The 
agenda, as the parties might-choose, might 
include the basic differences which the par- 
ties find to stand in the way of a settlement 
and such other matters as the parties might 
find would contribute to “progress toward the 
implementation of the resolutions of the 
United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan of August 13, 1948, and January 5, 
1949, and toward a peaceful settlement.” 


VIE 


36. However wide the differences and deep 
the distrust, and however bad the situation 
in the opposite views of each other's posi- 
tion, no situation is completely and forever 
beyond the redemptive power of the develop- 
ment of reciprocal faith and the creative in- 
terchange of views and proposals for a 
peaceful settlement as alternatives to the 
deepening differences in an age of unprece- 
dented peril and hope. Better than talking 
at long distances across the sub-continent is, 
on occasion, to talk directly to each other in 
a conference at the highest. possible level. 
The holding of well prepared direct talks 
with the desire for a settlement is more than 
talk: it is itself an act of potentially creative 
faith which might lead to steps for a fair 
and peaceful settlement. 

37. These unsettled and unsettling differ- 
ences between two great peoples have long 
corroded their relations, continuously drain 
off their resources, and cut deeply into their 
hopeful programs for education, health, pro- 
duction, and welfare. Instead of continuing 
endlessly the corrosive polemics of all blame 
on one side and the other, the conference 
might, with sound preparation and resolute 
will, work out present steps toward a settle- 
ment; set in motion a higher release of the 
productive capacities of the people; and give 
an effective impetus to the world’s floodtide 
of the yearning of the people for freedom 
and peace amid the hazards and hopes of 
this age. ~ 

38. In this age, any situation engaged by 
U. N. sponsored resolutions cannot be iso- 
lated from the dynamic currents of the 
world’s concern even by the highest moun- 
tains, whose pinnacles rise in comparable 
grandeur from the topmost “roof of the 
world.” Though bright rays of light shine 
through the overhanging clouds of our time, 
thermonuclear power casts.its lengthening 
shadows across the earth, darkening the 
homes and hopes of man. As alternative to 
the sudden extinction of the human race and 
the destruction of the precious treasures of 
the heritage from all peoples in all ages, there 
rises above the authentic fears, despair and 
tumult of the times the unconquerable aspi- 
ration of the human spirit for the sublima-! 
tion of thermonuclear power in the cause of 
peace and the equal freedom, dignity, and 
opportunity of all people, East and West. {4 

40. The light of faith and the fires of the 
inner spirit, which, in dark times in ages 
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past, were lighted among Asian, African, and 
Mediterranean people for people in ail lands, 
have shone most nobly mn our times in the 
heroic struggles, liberation, and universal 
aspirations of the people of the histeric sub- 
continent for a free and fairer fife for all. 
With their twofold heritage of faith in the 
moral sovereignty, which undergirds the 
nature of man and the universe, and with 
a reverence for life challenging the violent 
trends of the atomic era, those peopies, in 
the succession of their prophetio leadership 
and great example, may again give a fresh 
lift to the humane spirit of people every- 
where. The peoples of the world might in 
high response begin again in these shadowed 
years to transform with high faith and good 
will the potential forces of bitterness, hate, 
and destruction, step by step through the 
United Nations, toward the way of oreative 
cooperation, econemic, social, and cultural 
development, responsible disarmament, self- 
determination, equal justice under law, and 
peace for all pepoles on the earth as the 
God-given home of the family of man. 





Mr. Gromyke’s Timing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New Republic magazine of April 
7, 1958: 





Mr. GremMyYKo’s TIMING 


The smiling gentleman who commutes 
from Washington to Gettysburg told his 
press conference last June that he “would 
be perfectly delighted to make some satis- 
factory arrangement for temporary suspen- 
sion of tests while we could determine 
whether we couldn't make some agreements 
that would allow it to be a permanent 
arrangement.” 

He might have been delighted, but his 
advisers who decide these matters in Wash- 
ington were not. They did not then want, 
nor have they ever wanted, a ban on nu- 
clear testing. They had their excuses: No 
test ban, said they, could be enforced. 
When the absurdity of that argument be- 
came too apparent, they added that perhaps 
@ ban could be enforced but it would re- 
quire aerial and ground inspection unac- 
ceptable to the Russians. Then, after the 
Russians said'on June 15, 1957, that they 
would be willing to consider the monitoring 
of a test ban by international inspection 
teams, the administration retreated: to the 
unprepared position that inspection was not 
after all enough—the Soviets must also sus- 
pend production of fissionable material. 

This evasive and deceitful dodging has 
gone on for a long, long time, and when 
Adlai Stevenson suggested nearly two years 
ago that we should face the fact that the 
Russians too were Progress in nu- 
clear armaments and that an end to testing 
at that time would be to our national ad- 
vantage, he was practically accused of 
serving Moscow. We must continue testing, 
said the administration; there is always 
something more to be learned. 

Last week we learned from Mr. Gromyko 
that the Russians intend to suspend fur- 
ther testing of their own. They invite us 
and the British to go and do likewise. It 
was a brilliant political move, even in an era 
when almost anything reasonably astute 
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looks brilliant by comparison with the sleep- 
walking that passes for American diplomacy. 
The Russians, understandably, are them- 


selves now perfectly delighted to rest 


awhile on the high ground that they have 
won, for it is reliably reported that they 
have conducted 50 nuclear tests, 14 in the 
9 months since the breakup of the London 
disarmament talks, including the long series 
just completed in which they tested war- 
heads for their rockets. The timing of the 
Gromyko announcement was perfect, com- 
ing just before the United States begins a 
lengthy series of new nuclear tests. 

What can be done? It is not pleasant to 
say, but our answer is: Nothing substantial 
while this administration remains in office. 
But as for what should be done? A frank 
and uncomplicated reply to the Gromyko 
announcement on test suspensions would; 

Welcome it. 

Point out that the tests we are about to 
run are similar in purpose to those the Rus- 
sians have just finished, and that we intend 
to carry on as planned in the absence of any 
‘mutually acceptable plan for controlling 
testing. : 

Announce our desire to begin negotiating 
an agreement to cease all further nuclear 
tests for 2 years, this agreement to be moni- 
tored by U. N. inspection teams based on 
United States and Soviet soil, and agreeing 
to divorce this issue from that of the pro- 
duction of fissionable material. 

Ask the Soviet Union to join us in the 


' U. N. Disarmament Commission to negotiate 


not merely methods for assuring an end to 
nuclear testing, but the internationally 
supervised élimination of ail nuclear wea- 
pons from the arsenals of all nations. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Maj. Gen. George W, Hickman, 
Jr., Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
regarding the procurement of lawyers for 
the Army. 

There being no objection, the state- 





ment was ordered to be printed in the~— 


Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee. I am Maj. Gen. George W. Hickman, 
Jr., the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 
I am honored to have been asked to appear 
before your subcommittee. 

I have a brief prepared statement I would 
like to present to. the subcommittee. In the 
absence from the city of Secretary Brucker, 
Assistant Secretary Milton. has stated to me 
that I should tell this subcommittee every- 
thing that my heart dictates. The views I 
shall express are my own and not necessarily 
the official views of the Department of the 


t will not 
be adequately protected in the mutibillion 







dollar operations of the Army. At 
1,061 officers are on duty in the Judge 
cate General’s Corps. Of these, 502 a» 














the Judge Advocate General’s Corps, 
Army, 559 in the J 
General's Baerv . _ 





Of the latter category 424, or 40 percent 
of the entire total are lieutenants who wp 
commissioned generally upon athens 
from law school with concurrent call t0 ae. 
tive duty. In other words, they are under 
pressure to serve because of the operation 
of the selective service system and are sery. 
ing what we call obligated tours of servics, 

As of August 31, 1957, our Regular Army 
authorized strength was 645 and our actual 
Regular Army strength was-489. Ag 
day, Our Regular Army authorized strength 
is 645 and our actual strength is 602, Re. 
gardless of these figures our situation has 
not improved. This increase in Regular 
Army strength does not represent the re- 
cruitment of military lawyers from outside 
sources, but merely a transfer of 13 career 
reservists, nearly all in the senior graéies, 
the Regular Establishment under 
rent Regular Army Augmentation 
Even more serious is the fact that our 
ular Army lieutenant strength is only 26, 

In connection with the problem of ow 
corps being attractive as a career, it ts sig. 
nificant that under the officer 
program the Department of the Army rm 
ceived approximately 19,500 
but only 175 applicants indicated any desire 
to be appointed in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps. Of that number only 80 ind: 
cated our corps as first choice, a 
response than any other branch of the 
except the Veterinary Corps. 

In the past few years it has been possible 
to alleviate the overall shortage in lawyer 
to some degree by commisisoning law stu- 
dents upon graduation with concurrent call 
te active duty. However, over 40 percent of 
the entire active duty strength of the corps 
is comprised of lieutenants. Even this 
source of manpower, which is dependent 
upon pressure resulting from the operation 
of the Selective Service System, is fast dis 
appearing with the advent of the 6-monthr 
Reserve program. In any event, it provites 
no method of procuring, either for the pres 
ent or the future, career officers of proper 
experience and maturity. It supplies n0 
input of career lawyers at the bottom. — 

Nevertheless, in the past several years, we 
have -paid special attention to inducing 
these young Reserve officers on active duty 
to make a career of our Corps. However, of 
the 1,242 law-school graduates who hare 
been granted commissions ‘with concurrent 
call to active duty since 1950, only 9 havea 
cepted commissions in the Regular ni 
less than 1 percent have remained on acu 
duty in any status. ae 

From what I have stated it becomes OF. 
vious that we are not procuring even ® — 
minimum number of young lawyers for the 
Regular Army. At this rate it will 
be impossible to man a large number 
the responsible positions in the 
vocate General’s Corps with officers of 
experience and maturity. In fact, that i 
ability is already becoming apparent, ‘ed 

During the last 4 fiscal years we ® 
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officers at the annual rate of not less th 
Future Regular Army losses through ré 
ment alone fiscal year 1963 are 
jected at the rate of 13 per year. #& 
the last 4 fiscal years ons ha 
at the annual rate of 6. We have 
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ize that since July 1, 1953, 
of our Officers have left the 
It is obviously imefficient and 


General's Corps 


ing World War II lawyers in other branches 
were encouraged to integrate in the Judge 
Advocate General's Corps, Regular Army. 
tions and other directives, set- 

ing forth in detail the career possibilities in 
our , have at all times been ‘widely cir- 
culated. In addition, members of the corps 
have constantly been alert to our recruit- 
ment difficulties and have as individudls en- 
deavored to encourage those who might be 
to apply for transfer to, or apply 

for a commission in, our corps. Those law- 
yers in other branches who might be useful 
to our corps are in the other branches 
through choice. Also, some qualified young 


lawyers are drafted as enlisted men, prefer- 


ring to serve the shorter period in that status 
to the longer period commissioned as a lieu- 
tenant with concurrent call to active duty 
as @ Reserve officer in our corps. . 

Moreover, we believe we have exploited 
all reasonable means of procuring Regular 
Army replacements from sources outside the 
Army. For example, some of the actions we 
have taken during the last year include the 
sending of letters and recruitment informa- 
tion to the deans of about 125 accredited law 
schools, to the law student associations at 
those institutions, and to about 1,500 State 
and local bar associations, as well as placing 
Tecruitment announcements in publications 
of the American Bar Association, those of 
numerous State and local bar associations, 
and other legal periodicals. Also, our officers 
have personally appeared before senior law 
classes in an effort to recruit applicants for 
commission in the Regular Army. I have 
Personally written sincere recruiting letters 
tosome 300 young lawyers who served 3 years 
with us since 1950 and then went into pri- 
vate practice. Only two have responded with 
applications for the Regular Army. 

The United States Court of Military Ap- 
Peals has expressed some dissatisfaction be- 
cause of the lack of experience and maturity 
on the part of some military lawyers en- 
gaged in courts-martial work. I agree that 
lawyers just out of law school, lacking ex- 
Perience in both life and law, are not as 
Well qualified as they will be 10, or even 


5, years hence. I do want to make clear, 


, that about 95 percent of these 
lawyers’ we commission do k- 
good work. Among them in <“twenty 
; or so will be many of the 1 

lawyers of the country. The trouble is that 
do not stay with us beyond their 


Sars coe ae 

iiform le of with 
ne general scare ae and aaa 
‘Sential military lawyers, = 
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I* would-be remiss in my duties to our 
corps if I did not state that we are in 
grave danger of losing all semblance of a 
strong and properly staffed Regular Corps. 





Sadie P. Delaney: Bibliotherapist and 
Librarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, since 
1923 Dr. Sadie P. Delaney has served as 
chief librarian at the Veterans’ Hospital 
in Tuskegee, Ala. In 1956, after 3312 
years’ service, she received the top award 
of the United Sttaes Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for the excellency of her work 
and for her service to humanity. 


The story of Dr. Delaney’s life and 
work recently appeared in an article 
written for the Southeastern Librarian 
by Clyde H. Cantrell, director of libraries, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
article herewith: 
Sapre P. DeEtaNey: BIBLIOTHERAPIST AND 
LIBRARIAN 


(By Clyde H. Cantrell) 


Dr. Sadie P. Delaney, of Tuskegee, Ala., 
has ahieved State, national, and interna- 
tional recognition for her work as a librarian, 
but more especially as a bibliotherapist. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, that the life 
and workers of this tireless and energetic 
person should be recorded for the readers 
of the Southeastern Librarian. 

Mrs. Delaney, chief librarian at the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital in Tuskegee, was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1889. She attended the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., High School, the College 
of the City of New York, and received her 
professional training in the New York Public 
Library system. 

In 1920 Mrs. Delaney was assigned to the 
135th Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library, where she provided library service 
for Negroes, Chinese, Jews, Italians, and 
many other races. While employed at this 
library, she was active in civic and literary 
circles; and her work with delinquent boys 
and girls and with the foreign-born drew 
worldwide recognition. A beginning was 
tInade in helping delinquents through the use 
of bibliotherapy. The story-telling hours at- 
tracted public and parochial schoolchildren, 
and special work was carried on with parent- 
teacher groups. Boy Scouts, YMCA leaders, 
social workers, and others were brought into 
the library. The first Negro art exhibit was 
held and a booklovers club was organized 
for bringing authors and readers together. 
Mary Austin, Dorothy Canfield Pisher, Clem- 
ent Wood, Bobbette Deutsch, and other writ- 
ers came to the library to speak and meet 
library patrons. 

Because of Mrs. Delaney’s great interest in 
books dealing with Negro life and literature, 
she placed special emphasis upon building 
Negro collection at the New York Public 

. AS @ result of this interest, she 
came to Know Mr. Arthur Schomburg, Puerto 
Rican-American historian, who later gave his 
valuable collection on the Negro to the New 
York Public Library. 
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While working with various groups and 
individuals, Mrs. Delaney became interested 
in work with the blind. This interest was 
so great that she learned Braille and Moon 
Point. 

In 1923: Mrs. Delaney was called upon to 
organize the library for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Tuskegee, Ala. At 
first she was reluctant to accept the appoint- 
ment because she was not sure she would 
ever wapt to live in the South. However, 
after considerable deliberation she asked and 
received a leave of absence for 6 months 
from the New York Public Library to allow 
her to organize the library at Tuskegee. At 
the end of this half year, seeing the demands 
and opportunities for library service so great, 
she accepted as a permanent appointment the 
position of librarian, where she has achieved 
a reputation which has gone far beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. 

Not until January 1956 did this writer see 
in a library periodical an advertisement seék- 
ing the services of a bibliotherapist1 Yet 
this is an art and/or science which Mrs. 
Delaney has practiced since her period of 
service at the 135th Street library in New 
York City. 

What, then, is bibilotherapy? It has been 
defined and discussed in a recent article in 
our professional] literature The term is 
taken from biblio, meaning book, and ther- 
apy, designating treatment. Hence, biblio- 
therapy means book treatment. It is, there- 
fore, the art or science of curing or improv- 
ing the state of health of the ill and infirm, 
either physically or mentally, through the 
skillful selection and reading of appropriate 
books and use of other media. Mrs. Delaney 
has defined bibliotherapy as meaning “the 
treatment of a patient through selected read- 
ing.” % 

Gladys Oppenheim has published, in South 
Africa, an illustrated article on the biblio- 
therapeutic activities of Mrs. Delaney. Miss 
Oppenheim writes that in Tuskegee “one can 
see bibliotherapy in practice at its very best 
* * * and its success in this hospital is 
entirely due to the gifted and devoted li- 
brarian, Mrs. Sadie Peterson Delaney * * * 
every book in the hospital library has to be 
read by the librarian, who has to be familiar 
with the case history of each patient * * *.” 4 
A -bibliotherapist, according to practices at 
Tuskegee, looks upon a patron as a patient 
who is entitled to receive the same indi- 
vidual attention as that given to him by his 
physician and psychiatrists. It is in this 
area of activity that Mrs. Delaney has been 
lauded at home and abroad. 

What was the sequence of events leading 
to the establishment of an adequate library 
and development of bibliotherapy at the vet- 
erans’ hospital in Tuskegee, Ala.? To an- 
swer this question, let us consider the entire 
scope of Mrs. Delaney’s work there, the 
problems she found and her achievements in 
their solution. 

A very interesting record of the first year 
of the veterans’ hospital library has been 
recorded by Mrs. Delaney herself.©5 She ar- 
rived in Tuskegee the first day of 1924, and 
on the third day of January the doors of the 
library were opened to patrons. There was 
only 1 table and the book collection num- 
bered a@ mere 200 volumes. She decided to 
begin with equipment and books on hand 
rather than waiting for deliveries. The li- 
brary room had formerly been used as a 
place for the sale of cigarettes and candy: 
when the candy was about exhausted, stories 
were substituted, At first there were no 
books for mental patients, so fairy tales bor- 
rowed from the Tuskegee Institute Library 
were used. Within 2 weeks the library was 
moved to more adequate quarters and read- 
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ing tables, chairs, and an office for the li- 
brarian were provided. Flowers, plants, wall 
maps and posters were used to good effect. 
Within a few weeks, Mrs. Delaney began car- 
rying books to the wards of the hospital so 
patients confined there might begin to read 
them. A medical library was begun on a 
small scale on January 15, but has con- 
tinued to grow from year to year. 

A book, wagon was received in April of 
the first year of operation, and it tended to 
increase the’ reading interests of patients in 
the wards. Monthly book talks by the li- 
brarian and weekly story hours in the wards 
did much to stimulate patients to read 
more and more. Although the cireulation at 
the end of the first month was only 275, by 
the end of the year it had increased to 1,500 
monthly, about 90 percent being nonfiction. 
By 1953 the circulation of books from the 
general and medical libraries was more than 
10,000 per month. The organization of a 
literary society, which met im the library, 
gave the librarian further opportunities to 
work with the reading needs of patients. 
At the end of the first year there were 4,000 
volumes in the hospital library and about 
85 volumes in the medical library for the use 
of doctors and nurses. When one considers 
that the libraries were catering to 500 pa- 
tients and about 300 employees, the first 
year of operation seems phenomenal. 

After this beginning, every conceivable 
means was used to stimulate further the in- 
terests of patrons in the use of books.. By 
1925 the number of patients had increased 
from 500 to 1,000; and reading increased 
proportionately. In 1926 a special library 
binding service was organized to give pa- 
tients vocational experience. In 1930 a Dis- 
abled Veterans Literary Club was formed, 
becoming the nucleus for the active Literary 
Press Club at this time. Patients are the 
officials of the club, and meetings are held 
Monday mornings and Thursday evenings in 
the library. In 1933 a special bibliotherapy 
unit was organized so patierits might attend 
the library rather than having it brought to 


them. A department for the blind was 
started in 1934. It is concerned with book 
fairs, exhibits, projected books, talking 


books, Braille group therapy, stamp and coin 
clubs, radio broadcasts, binding service, and 
trips of book carts to the bedsides of pa- 
tients. 

In 1934 a library debate club was organ- 
ized and 1935 saw the beginnings of a spe- 
cial numismatic club and a philatelic club, 
both started to give the patients good, 
wholesome hobby and recreational activities. 
The clipping service (1936), the nature 
study group (1938), and the historic forum 
(1939) have supplied other avenues of in- 
terests for those in need of library and bib- 
liotherapeutic attention. These activity 
groups and the various services provided for 
patients and patrons have, without doubt 
given the Veterans’ Hospital Library at Tus- 
kegee the highest circulation per patron of 
any library in this area. It is all attribut- 
able to the planning and forethought of 
Mrs. Delaney.* 

It is doubtful that any other Southern li- 
brarian has ever been praised for his (or 
her) humanitarian work more than Mrs. 
Delaney. She has thriven in a life of de- 
votion and service to others. Thrilling in- 
deed have been her experiences in assisting 
in the rehabilitation of the mentally and 
physically ill. Seeing the spark of interest 
kindled im the minds of neurotic persons who 
thought the world offered no reason for liv- 
ing; assisting the blind to learn te read and 
to come to fill useful roles in society; show- 
ing the permanently disabled how, despite 
their handicaps, they may develop hobbies 
and vocations for their owa amusement and 
profit; and advancing the general cultural 
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and specialized educations of hundreds or 
even thousands of citizens have been self- 
satisfying experiences which Mrs. Delaney 
looks upon with great joy. Such a life lived 
in the interest of suffering humanity has 
earned for her the appellation of “Great 
Humanitarian.”* It is not surprising that 
she should have received numerous honors 
and awards. 

One of the most significant tributes paid 
to Mrs. Delaney was written by Morteza D. 
Sprague,* who has been acquainted with 
her and her work for the past 26 
years. He points out that, whereas there 
is much ado about bookmobiles today, Mrs. 
Delaney has been carting books to patients 
since 1924. In New York, says Sprague, 
Claude McKay, Langston Hughes, and others 
were given their initial push by Mrs. De- 
laney. At the Veterans’ Hospital in Tuske- 
gee, her program has been so successful that 
library schools such as Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, and Atlanta have sent students to study 
her programs and methods. The Veterans’ 
Administration long ago adopted the policy 
of having its hospital librarians study the 
policies and practices of Mrs. Delaney. Peo- 
ple who have paid distinguished tribute to 
her include Dr. F. D. Patterson, Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson, and Dr. George Branche. She 
has been acclaimed by librarians such as Dr. 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Dr. Luther Evans, Dr. E. 
W. McDiarmid (now a dean at the University 
of Minnésota), and Dr. Virginia’Lacy Jones. 

It would require too much space to list the 
numerous citations ef merit and the honors 
which have come to Mrs. Delaney during the 
last 32 years, so only some are mentioned in 
this article. She and her work are included 
or discussed in 51 publications. ‘The United 
States Department of State sent to 100 
USIS units in 75 countries information on 
Mrs. Delaney, citing her life and work as an 
example of what is great and good in “The 
American Way of Life.” In 1934 she was 
listed in Principal Women in America, edited 
by Mitre Chambers (London, 1934). In 1938 
Mrs. Delaney’s work was discussed in an il- 
lustrated article published in South Africa.® 
In 1949 she was cited by the American Legion 
“for meritorious service to veterans”; and the 
same year she was selected as Woman of the 
Year by the National Urban League, the Iota 
Phi Lambda sorority, and the Zeta Phi Beta 
sorority. . 

In 1950, Mrs, Delaney’s work as librarian, 
humanitarian, and bibliotherapist was dis- 
cussed and lauded by Look magazine (Sep- 
tember 26, 1950), the American Medical As- 
sociation Journal (May 6, 1950), Military 
Surgeon (June 1950), and the Book Trolley 
Hospital Librarians Guild of London, Eng- 
land. In 1951, a sketch of Mrs. Delaney’s 
work in Alabama up to that time was pub- 
lished by Sprague.” In 1952, she was hon- 
ored at Howard University as one of the 
National Council of Negro Women honorees. 
Closer home, the Montgomery Advertiser 
selected Mrs. Delaney as one of Alabama’s 
outstanding women in 1953. In December 
1955 she was honored in Washington, D. C., 
by the 200 chapters of the Zeta Phi Beta 
sorority as national honorary member, based 
on her accomplishments in library service. 

Mrs. Delaney has taken an active part in 
the work of the hospital librarians division 
of the American Library Association. She is 
also a member of the Southeastern Library 
Association. The high esteem in which she 
is held in Tuskegee was shown when she was 
invited to become a member of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Journal Club, composed largely 
of resident psychiatrists. 

Of all the honors which have come to Mrs. 
Delaney, there is nene of which she is hap- 
pier than the honorary doctor of humani- 
ties degree conferred upon her by Atlanta 
University in 1950. On that occasion she 
was cited as a “great humanitarian, who 
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has labored tirelessly with courage = 
ness, patience, and love,” = ‘ Bis i 
After 33% years of service, Dr. Dem 
received the top award of the United gt, 
Veterans’ Administration for the 
of. her work and for her service to hun 
This award came in the form of a i 
completed in Washington under date ot 
June 8, 1956; and it reads as follows: ee 
“Commendation: This certificate 
awarded to Sadie P. Delaney in - 
of her outstanding contribution to the r. 
habilitation of veteran patients. 
the use of bibliotherapy and braille has 
had particular success in aiding the 
tally ill and the blind. Her many years of 
service have brought universal renown and 
gratitude. 
“Given at Washington, D. C., this 8th day 
of June, 1956. 
“ [SEAL] 



































































































VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
“WitL1aM S, Mrpp.eton, 
“Chie{ Medical Director” 


This honor is indeed appropriate and sig. 
nifies to the world the admiration in 
Dr. Delaney is held, because of the patience 
and love she has showed in admi 
to those who have needed her Christian 
assistance. j 
Dr. Delaney’s philosophy of life and her 
eagerness to be of service to mankind were 
illustrated in her speech at the Atlanta Uni- 
versity commencement banquet, held the 
evening after she received the honorary doc. 
torate. She began by stating that “WereIa 
poet tonight, I might put my emotions in 
_Nerse; were I an artist, I would paint a pic 
ture and title it, ‘for those who serve’; were 
Ia singer, I would sing ‘Hallelujah’; but Iam 
only a servant and can say, this is my finest 
hour.” * Dr. Delaney spoke at length on the 
joy she has had in administering to the 
needs of those who could not help them- | 
selves, but she pointed out that it was she 
herself who was benefited. ‘We feel that we 
are enriching the lives of those we serve,” 
she said, “but we are the benefactors; we are 
enriching our own lives. The faith, hope, 
and tenacity which they taught us it 
tend to inspire others.” She added that 
“The more one works with people in trouble, 
the greater his confidence in human kind 
and his respect for human beings becomes, 
* * * Let a man be free to be himself and 
his success is almost assured. * * * Con. 
cluding her speech, Dr. Delaney said that 
“Out of life’s very difficulties; out of om 
own frailty comes renewed appreciation of 
all that living means and the privilege that 
is ours to practice.” a 
Dr. Sadie P. Delaney’s story can never 
written completely, because her assistance 
and kindness to those in need may set 
up chain reactions which will be on 
from one person to another for years @ 
come. However, this much we know: 
Delaney has wrought well, her work has 
a blessing to the South and to the Nati 
and the various honors which have | 
bestowed upon her have been deserved, May 
her good work continue’ for many 
because she has been a candle in the dame 
ness for countless individuals who despe — 
ately needed to have light shed upon Wee 
pathways. ay 
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¢For a brief outline of the development of 
the entire of the library to 1940, see 
geile P. Delaney, Library Activities at Tus- 

United States Veterans’ Adrmhinistra- 


we edical Bulletin, 17:168-9, October, 


140 ctena D. Sprague, Dr. Sadie Peterson 
- Great Humanitarian, Service 15; 


17-18, June 1951. 

8 Thid. 

Gladys Oppenheim, Op. Cit. 

#Morteza D. Sprague, Op. Cit. 

nprom Atlanta University, 8ist com- 
mencement, June 5, 1950 

w Passages so indicated are quoted by per- 


mission of Dr. Delaney. 





Federal Reserve Surrenders; It Pulled a 
Blooper in 1957 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 

lowing article by Leslie Gould, which 

in the New York YJournal- 

American of April 18, 1958, is most timely 

and I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues : 

FeveraL Reserve SuRRENDERS; Ir PULLED A 

BLOOPER IN 1957 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The Federal Reserve Board’s retreat on 
its tight-money policy is now a complete 
surrender. 

The Board has made its fourth cut in the 
Tediscount rate in 6 months and the third 
teduction in reserve requirements in 2 
months. ; 

The new discount rate is 1% percent. 
The cut in reserve requirements by one-half 
of 1 percent is the same as the two previous 
reductions, making the total 1% percent and 
Providing additional credit of around $9 


The-cut in reserve requirements is a full 
1 percent Yor the New York and Chicago 
banks, in two half-percent changes, one 
effective now and the second on April 24. 
For the other reserve cities, the reduction is 
only a half percent, effective April 24. 

This is the first move by the Federal Re- 


Serve to reduce the spread between the New 


York and Chicago banks and the other re- 
serve cities. The requirements for New York 
and Chieago will be 18 percent after April 


4 and for the reserve cities 16% percent. 


The spread formerly was 2 percent, 

No change is to be made in the reserve 
Tequirements of the country banks which 
Temain at 11 percent. 

BASE FOR $9 BILLION CREDIT 


Today's action frees about half a billion 
of such deposits, which in turn will provide 


'‘® base for about $3 billion in additional 


credit. Thus, the three reductions in reserve 

Pequirements will vide b * 

tonal pro $9 billion in — 
Both actions are additional shots in the 


| Mm for the lagging economy. 


insisting money had to be tight- 
ened, jacked the discount rate to 3% per- 
; highest level years. 
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HELPED BRING ON SLUMP 

This untimely—or more correctly dumb-— 
action gave the market and business the 
extra shove that brought on the slump. 

Another arm of the Washington Govern- 
ment helped worsen the two pictures in 
fumbling on the defense contracts. This 
was the stretchout of payments and can- 
cellation of some contracts by the Defense 
Department. 

When it increased the rediscount rate to 
3% percent last August a Reserve spokes- 
man made the reassuring statement that if 
business did turn down the rates would be 
changed as “the situation warranted.” 

The action and that statement showed 
what poor pulse feelers as to the economy’s 
health the experts of the Federal Reserve 
are. They are bungling economic doctors. 
Yet, the Federal Reserve is the agency that 
is supposed to have the best and most im- 
mediate figures on the changing economy. 

COULDN’T DIAGNOSE DATA 


The kindest thing that can be said for the 
Federal Reserve doctors is that they had 
the information but didn’t know how to 
diagnose it. 

Today’s change in the discount rate ap- 
plies only to 5 of the 12 Federal Resegve 
Banks, but the other 7 will follow. 

The new discount rate of 134 percent is 
the lowest since 1954. The reserve require- 
ments at 181, for the central Reserve cities— 
New York and Chicago—are the lowest since 
1936, when they were raised to 1914 from 
13 percent. 

The requirements still are too high. A 
more realistic requirement would be 10 or 
12 percent. ‘The Federal Reserve, still living 

*in the past, has 3 schedules for require- 
ments—2 percent difference up to now be- 
tween the central Reserve cities—New York 
and Chicago—and the other Reserve cities. 
Rates in San Francisco, for example, which 
is headquarters for the world’s biggest bank, 
will still be 144 percent lower than New 
York and Chicago. 

NOT A CREDIT INFLATION 


The Federal Reserve erred because it 
treated the business boom and the accom- 
panying inflation as if it were similar to 
that of the late 1920’s—a credit inflation. 
The inflation of this era is a wage-price in- 
flation. It is not the result of any feverish 
bidding for credit for speculation as in 1929. 
Nor is it the result of any shortages, with 
consumers vying for scarce goods. There 
were no shortages last year. Nor are there 
any today. 

Wages were going up then and are con- 
tinuing to rise, without any offsetting in- 
creases in worker productivity. 

It looks like a new set of doctors are 
needed, 





What Part Will I Play as a Citizen? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following winning 
essay in the Ohio American Legion con- 
test, a very thoughtful effort by this 
young man from my district: 
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Wuat Part Wiz I Pray as A CIrizENn? 


(By 12th grader Mark S. Hanna, 881 Scott 
Boulevard, Bowling Green, Ohio) 


To be worthy of the title of citizen, I be- 
lieve that it will be necessary for me to be a 
good steward. A good steward not only pre- 
serves that which he receives but improves 
and increases the trust he has been given. I 
have received a great and costly inheritance— 
a free and democratic Government. How 
can I improve and increase this gift for 
future generations? 

As a good steward I must develop mentally, 
physically, morally, and emotionally to the 
utmost of my abilities. To think clearly and 
to make wise decisions, I must have a know!- 
edge of the past as well as the present. I 
must be strong physically, not only to do my 
daily work but also to help others and to de- 
fend my country from aggressors. Morally, 
I must learn to know right from wrong and 
to have the courage to do the right. Emo- 
tionally, I must be stable and not be swayed 
by false fears. 

A good steward preserves that which has 
been entrusted to him, so I must guard 
zealously the liberties and freedoms my coun- 
try insures. I must preserve the Constitu- 
tion with its checks and balances and be re- 
luctant to let it be changed unless with great 
care. I must not let trouble, discouragement, 
panic, sputniks, or enthusiasm for any per- 
son or group induce me to give up my free- 
dom, 

A good steward must be alert to any in- 
fluence which tends to divide this country by 
race, creed, or class prejudice. I must watch 
for those who slyly work to undermine my 
Nation and if it is attacked I must defend it 
with my life. It is my duty to obey the laws, 
know how the Government operates on all 
levels, and determine the qualifications 
which candidates for office possess. I must 
help get out the vote so that those who govern 
are truly representative. I must support 
my country with my loyalty, taxes, service, 
and my life if necessary, remembering that 
my personal interest is secondary to the good 
of all. I must so live as to be a credit and 
honor to my family, school, community, and 
Nation. 

As a good steward citizen I will work for 
conservation of our natural resources, balanc- 
ing of the budget, equal opportunities for all, 
greater emphasis on learning and science, 
and better international relations. Also as 
an individual I will keep myself free from 
prejudice, and be a good-will ambassador for 
my country. 

Playing the part of a good steward I will 
renew my allegiance to God and pray for my 
country—that fits leaders may be guided by 
God, freedom be preserved, and that “this 
Nation under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people*shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

A good steward is also his brother's keeper, 
so I will use my resources to spread the bless- 
ings of our free Government around the 
world—to make democracy work so well that 
it can be recommended to every nation. I 
must help to keep this light of freedom burn- 
ing to show the way to the rest of the world 
and to offer a haven to those whose freedom 
has been restricted. I must work for good 
will and peace among nations by sharing 
with them and by practicing the golden rule. 
I will not become panicky for I know the 
true strength of a country is in its beliefs, 
philosophies, and ideals—not in sputniks. 

As a citizen of the United States of America 
I shall play the part of a good steward. I 
will merit the judgment, well done, good and 
faithful steward. . 
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Do you favor— 


1. Contisiation of our preset Sireign polley Ps ooo. oc. can cncnccncmrswkicncs othe accscenoneecensodubbenssnacnsvccesin ay geld el sal 5s illo 34.8 
2. Eisenhower Middie East Doctrine of military support against Communist aggression when requested by any nation in that area?_-...-..--..-- 61.6 
3. Extension of Reckprcens Trade Aare BOE ois oon oh. oe wtp. 0cesuthiaain=dtinatammninadenchagsesnncéatmian ia i etait palestine 59.4 
\ 4. Furnishing atomic missile weapons to our NATO allies in Western Europe? __._..- 2... --- o-oo cee eee n nnn en ene ne cen ee no ene- eee 48. 4 
5. A summit conference between the President and Soviet leaders?__.-_.._...-------------eee-oeeeenncencenmecnceccncenceccnanecass-eccreeecesese= 48.0 
6. Inviting to this country heads of Communist nations for conferences? _..- Bea.) sSuekoendotwetbaataal De oss tk anemia til la ondiaaiial sli ik -n---| 49.6 
7. Continuation of our mutual security foreign aid program?-.-_..._.. i i teas tig a is ia hatte laitins init alia sp sislhtateaguaiveheentil 52.6 
(if “yes,” at present cost (2), at reduced cost (1), or increased cost (3).) : 
8. Aid to Communist satellite nations (Yugoslavia, Poland, ete.)?_...........--.-..-----.2.---.--- Lee area = ee ie ee peti as 14.8 
9. Aid to “neutralist” nations (india, Indonahin, 660.) ? ooo 05 wocc conden noon csi - onions adeusibupcbasadeemecndéicadodessessestudes stl auneee| 45.6 





Monday, April 21, 1958 I have divided the results into three 


April. 


Results of the Questionnaire in the Sec- ee ite aitaint ie shew stem: =e be * eee it not only t 
B i ae i ween agricultural and no: - people ta, 

ond Congressional District of South cultural interests, I made a special effort the Members of Congress. but also to 
Dakota . to obtain the benefit of the views of those — All other returns and all other cate. 

in the agricultural area: . gories are included in the fina] tabula 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS In the counties outside of the Black tion. 

Fat Hills area, I sent the questionnaire to all | Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
‘ boxholders. In the ‘Black Hills area I questionnaire has been most valuable tp. 
HON. E. Y. BERRY sent it to a more limited group. For me, not only because of the answers tp 

op eeurm pakoms that reason I believe the returns on agri- the various questions submitted, but also 

culture are of particular interest. because more than 8 out of 10 returning 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES the questionnaire gave me the ad 


In compiling the agricultural returns, benefit of their thinking at the me 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave groups, those who indicated their occu- oo pneu een probably eae 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix pation as farmers, those who indicated answering the questionnaire inna 
of the Recorp, I would like toinclude the their occupation as farmer-ranchers, jetter explaining their ideas and their 
results of a questionnaire I recently sent and those who indicated their occupa- philosophy of government. 


to the people of the Second Congres- tion as ranchers. I am setting those re- The tabulation on agriculture js as 


sional District of South Dakota. turns out separately because I believe it follows: 


FARMER ONLY 


Do you favor— 














1. Soil Bank program as presently operated? .........-.-.--------- 22-22 oon en nnn nnn en ne ew en woe rew nnn sewen eee eseen essen nsseemenenensneseese- 
2, Discontinuance of the acreage reserve program in the Soil Bank? _----- 2222... 22 nos nn ee en nnn ne ce cnn nc emw ewes nn - conn n sone eseeceee-e--- 
3. Raising supports to 100 percent parity with tight production controls? __...-.....----------------000---------------02------2 Das wiciealesesthihaniamitaa ie ia 
4. Comtinesions Sbaiee BUNPOIONT ...... << pnescsncesnnsteceeesstsenteae pin cisbiecnitndiinsiin a inmnerGtiaeasiin ed didiaiaaiarinials emaptinmaaieatnchingn aint mks ctngheeetaicaas 
5, Dropping all supports and controls and returning to free production in accord with supply and demand? --_....-..-.--.-.......------<+------- 
6. Enactmeni of domestic ps program for wheat with allotment based on bushel rather than acreage quotes?........-.---..----.-..-------.--- 
7. A foot-stamp plan by which needy persons could obtain surplus foods through normal commercial channels? _....--..--.--.-------------------- 
8. Taxing co-ops on the same basis as other businesses?...............--.-.-- ik os 4 otncarmaeninin wae caadioddalinn dein maint httitaad haljissiiliigh-aadidiainn wa titinase 
FARMER-RANCHER ONLY 
Do you favor— . . : 
1, Soil Bank program as presently operated? _ .....-. .- 22... ne nn cn ewe cone enn ecw ene scmnswwcccewen sens ceceesmecensesccesceseseconen-se2- 16.9 70.0} 140 
2. Discontinuance of the acreage reserve program in the Soil Bank?_-.. _....-.-....-----.--.-2------- 222-2 20----- 2 o-oo eon no ee enn ee eee e+e 51.0 31.0] 0 
3. Raising supports to 100 percent parity with tight production eontrols?..-........-....--~----------------0------- oan nnn eee e+ eo ne neon e-- +--+ 50.0} 310} 10 
4. Continather Textbie seer es? nance ann Lacccenenetecdcocce sinpiggtestiniinh iinn—wes0-tpeegedpmdsgurnatippadengeetwestpestoeiekessaivee 18.0 55.01 27.0 
5. Dropping all supports and controls and returning to free production in accord with supply and demand?-_--_......------.+--.-------+---+----- 36.0 48.0) 160 
6. Enactment of domestic parity program for wheat with allotment based on bushel rather than acreage quotas?..........-.......--.------.------ 57.0 21.0} 220 
7. A food-stamp plan by which needy persons could obtain surplus foods through normal commercial channels?-.............--.------------------- 67.0] 20.0) Bo 
8. Taxing co-cops.cn the same basie-as other, business? .. ... sen nnn ww nec ccnennconcdvececduedsansddnacécannesocnepeanebneestatunesnetnitnegatane 45.0 34.01 21.0 


EE  ————————  —— 
RANCHER ONLY 





FOREIGN POLKY 


2. Discontinuance of the acreage reserve program in the Soil Bank?_-_........--------------1 22 nn eee nn ewe een nn nnn ste n nnn esens-+ 54.0} 26.0) 20 
3. Raising supports to 100 percent parity with tight production controls? ._......-..*....---------------- ++ ---- 2202 ee on ne eo ne ne enn een e eee 26.0 62.0} 120 
4 Continuing Metitte sauciets?. ee he Ad os fee a ee a ee ee aa ne 
5. Dropping all supports and controls and returning to free production in aecord with supply and demand?.-_--.....-...-......-....--..---.------ 57.0 31.0} 120 
6. Enactment of domestic parity program for wheat with allotment based on bushel rather than acreage quotas?-...............-..-...------------ 48.0 23.0} 20 
7. A food-stamp plan by which needy persons could obtain surplus foods through normal commercial channels?_................----...----.------ 65, 0 21.0. 140 
8. Taxing co-ops on the same basis as otheer DebimeaseG? n-ne inn nc ci cen sennn scene sacccensdeseasdccnbcbuoncssecscnentestaapgewsiage mons? + 66. 0 22.0} 120 
a 
RESULTS OF ALL RETURNS 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Do you favor— : : : 

1. Spending monn rmanly Bow. Malema onion c ome cncnan dies bac mn eu cifp bbe ntmcndonticaw Suns indanpup lila emis te phsacciaamide ties aie oe 41.0 | — 41.0} 180 

2. Increased spending for missile program warning system, research, etc.?....-.------2---------- 22 n-ne enn nen eo een eww n ene nn nen nnn neene-nes- 44.0 18.8} 3.2 

3. A erash propram on earth enbiitrn? >. ot ee A ae as 5 os cg AA. ncn epee eee 13.4} ° SLI Bi 

4. A huge nationwide Fodesal bosib shelter program? «<u. 2n ns 5 is osnnt cod nebe oo. oo. a cbndenbedavuddenccsoboskbusSdatsaacamebbecsonnecs 15.4} 628) 2 

& Maintaining conventional miliary Borces 06 BOW? 6 os ncincnnccincnsowacdcebceumscens cemecswsdss~custucpucdsesancabiiGessecapeccansusbiedaneuaes 61.4 19.8} 188 
(If “‘no,”’ smaller.(1), larger (2), none (3).) ‘s 

eit eerecectn necticut iii tascam inl klipe siecle tains 
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-to RESULTS OF ALL RETURNS—Continued 
to AGRICULTURE 
< Percentage 
-No 
t Yes No /opin- 
‘ ion 
iso Do you favor— > > 3 
ing j. Soil Bank program as presently operated? . ....-.--.--- ~~~ --s-eawenennnenn-n0nen-ennn nnn nn nnn en een neem enene an eeeenee enna neneenennnennnenee 16.2] 64.8) 29.0 
nal 2 Discontinuance of the acreage reserve program in the Soil Bank? . - -_-_...-.-.-------.-----------------2------0--2en nnn n nnn nnenen enw ncnnnn nn enee 50.0] 24.8] 25.2 
: 3, Raising supports to 100 percent parity with tight production controls?...-....-.-.-.----.---------------------------2+--0------seneee-nnee eens 23.3) 55.5] 21.2 
of D Gentinuing flexible SUpPOCtS? nian 300 -nn-~ cnn in as at onneccnn nn nmsevewn nen cnn =- acre enn nn non nnn nnnsnnnnnnnenenennnerennnneceneneneeeens 27.5) 39.0| 33.5 
led §, Dropping all supports and controls and returning to free production in accord with supply and demand?-_-__...-.-..--- 48.8 31.3! 19.9 
§, Enactment of domestic parity program for wheat allotment based on bushel rather than acreage quotas? __-_-_.--....--.--.------.------------+- 44.7) 238] 81.5 
‘ 7, A food-stamp plan by which needy persons could obtain surplus foods through normal commercial channels? .................-.---------------- 63.3] 182) 285 
a 
eir LABOR AND MANAGEMENT ¢ 
Neen en ee ee ee reer r rrr re ee aaa 
Doyoufavor= a: 
i, Public inspection of union pension and welfare funds? - ...... wenenmencnnnnaneneneseennnn senna nnecnewonsncsrncnnererenscnnweenaccccncsconnccenes- 90. 4 1.6] &0 
9. Antimonopoly legislation for unions as for corporations? . . ......-.......---~-----~-=------+----0--0-----2 ee none nnen nn enn nee eeeneeeene 79.2 6.2] 15.6 
3, Mandating secret ballots for strikes and for election-of union officers? - ...... aii t a ales pee ace ee ea 67.6 10.01 22.4 
4, National right-to-work law which bans the union shop? . ........-..--.....------0----------2-----+-22+---- eee ene ene n enn e ene eee 74.6] 10.0] 15.4 
cs = eunion dues being Weed Sor PORGsON PUT DONNIE 55. 53 esa nig ose eonnn- mnocensnnnnwnencnsnesncss=ccconeeeccnecesececee 73.6 15.4] 11.0 
g, Extending Federal minimum wage laws to cover most retail and service businesses? _.._....-...-.---.---------------+-------------- 44.6 32.8} 22.6 
— 2 eee aa 
to TAXES;*BUDGET AND ECONOMIC POLICY Ba” este 
vin- nn ee ncn rc rere SD 
an 
Do you favor— 
oT 1. Balancing the budget at all costs?....- eetemeneencecweccecnceescoe Renner wene nam nnn en = saree nnn ne en ene nn nee seen en encenewesereccesencecsccecces- 28.2 44.2] 27.6 
% Keeping taxes as is and raising the debt coiling if necessary? ........2.- 2 n-ne on nine nnn nnn ee eon ene een cee cen c ce cece ccc ennnncweces- 32.0 35.2 2.8 
9.0 = Tecreasing taxes to cover-a possible Getett? 2... kbs en enpnn enon ene snn nn sna on -nnsen esate e---2---- ene ii hrijukp nes algightlieasenias itm isstenaeutmenmend 28.6 40.2} 31.2 
Ti 4, Giving professional men and other — persons tax help in accumulating savings for retirement?_...........-...........-..-...------ 35.2 41.0] 23.8 
50 & Taxing co-ops on the same basis as other businesses? ...--- -- 2-5-2 a Sn 5 nrc nn nn nnn ne noon necn cane neeeccenesecee~sceceenee- 73.4] 15.4] 11.2 
a0 6. Use of the Federal Reserve redicount rate as a means of curbing inflation or deflation? .............-..-.-2-22- 222-2222 eo eee ee een ee enn eee- ene 51.6 10.2} 38.2 
2 7. The recent action of the Federal Reserve in loosening credit by reducing rediscount rates? ........--....--.---.---.---.--------2-------- 2 eee 48.8 10.8} 40.4 
00 aves SNC Pricd COUARGET OO mime NINN ans dle rien cetsanbiebacnabeabamcwedameie ore nnpebsciencecensones ose ccucnccennacoesseseesasacancuseses< 48.4 29.6} 22.0 
&0 9. Further relief now from “‘tight money’’?..........----..---------.-----.------------ re 33.0 25.2} 41.8 
£0 0. Reductions in nondefense Government spending even if existing functions are curtailed? ____..--.-...2-.-...----------------------.-.-.---.----] 4.0 16.0} 20.0 
(If “yes,” what programs would you suggest cutting: Foreign aid (1), farm subsidies (2), public works (5), veterans’ aid (6), public housing 
oa (4), slum clearance (7), grants for local disposal plants (3), highways (8) .) 
a EDUCATION se 
0 
RO Do you favor— 
0.0 1, Federal aid to education?_........ sla Kies eales bid p ob eapiinindiaeinctbcadbe the scnnsindAaacheshdavesnbhaenabsaetrsteenusebeneapresnesaces 29.8 7.6) 12.6 
7.0 (NoTE.—49 percent of those voting favored assigning 1 percent of internal revenue collections from the State to the State treasurer, disbursing 
6.0 under the direction of the State legislature, as an alternative. The remainder opposed any type of Federal aid.) 
20 
7 GENERAL = 
Do you favor— | 
a 1, Developing new Federal public power and irrigation projects?_....................---.- Pelt can abioesgtnanencanmdcaibedsadéstnacenese x 34.2 48.8! 17.0 
2, The present policy of allowing private companies to develop atomic power?_...__..._......--.------ Soe Mlise withalve calesd cals aetokMiiad cee Lolinocae 68.4 9.2) 22.4 
3, Reform of the presidential electoral system so that electors will be chosen in each State proportionately to the vote of each candidate instead of 
0 STOUR Cs a i nectenn phbcecepanecitecercamennedansasdssbienensunsetipepnaved 51.8 8.0} 40.2 
0 EERICEION 0. Gre eee ee ere ic eons well wd emseddec a nadSae-conguecedovancecrtuanadunvocuancceus 10.6 26.6 | 68.8 
.0 Ean © C0 PhS nT Caer Saito. de Boke eve cnccc cb ncncéaadceenstacececece--f 629 8.8} 27.0 
oO (If “yes,” do you feel the power to declare the President disabled should rest with the President himself (4), with the Vice President (5), 
0 Cabinet (1), Congress(2), Supreme Court (3).) 
0 6. Further action to get the Government out of competition with private business? ...........-..-.-----2---- 222 - een een nnn eneceneneeeeeaee--- 70. 4 12.6 17.0 
0 7, Returning to the States some Federal Government activities? _.__......-.-.-.-.----.-- 22 one een eee enc eeeeeeecenceeee-eee-| 4.8 7.4 | 27.8 
0 8. Having Government help railroads continue their passenger business by reducing their tax load or by subsidy?_.................-_.-_--___-__- 31.0 42.6 | 26.4 
e 9. Raising postal rates to cut huge postal deficit?_............--__-....-----«----..--------.-------------- ahh inky inet tegatana TALE Meo I ile 41.2 27.4) 31.4 
Increasing salaries of Federal employees and service personnel? .............-...-...-------------- 222-22 n eee nee nnn nent en en nn eee 21.4 57.4 | 21.2 
Semwing experittiontel BAW TW iran. «on cnn cng stedncencghpbbensdqcetengesne lace CE oe EE ETN OLLIE AOE TRIE 20.8 49.0} 30.2 
2, The proposal to permit State, rather than Federal, control of natural gas at the wellhead?___.........---.-------2- 2-2-2 eee eenenenene-no---- 35. 4 36.8 | 27.8 
Smmmnnesehiiy lh GUSDINNNUNNIN INN A a ase a i ot eddibin ccd enietieineenavecendiceadefnhencecnendeanet 128 57.0} 20.2 
s 14, Increasing social-security benefits with a corresponding increase jn individual and employer contributions? _.......................----.----- 36, 4 61.4 | 12.2 
15. sing disability, hospital, and survivor's benefits for veterans?....... 2... 222-2 ne nn nnn ee cew wees cc cc ccc nce ccecececee- 34. 2 46.0 19.8 
4 . 
: Address by Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, on March 17, having always as its prin- another St. Patrick's Day. In the first place, 
. cipal speaker an outstanding rson. Boston was and has been not only the cradle 
8 Chief of Research and Development, “PS” SBE > , Leonean of American liberty, but the cradle of Amer- 
E : On March 17 of this year, the society ican Irish thinkin; The first sizable Irish 
‘ United States Army, Before the Chari- had as its principal speaker one of the *®" Tis ©. Tie. Geet stuable iris 
; % , tstand 5 ‘ f thi d settlements were here and the names of 
table Irish Society of Boston, Mass. — ing Kees C S era and trishmen from Boston who have gone forth 
e one of the country’s greatest military to serve this Nation unto the far corners of 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS leaders, Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, who the earth are legion. And it is fitting and 
; : at that time was Chief of Research and proper that we always associate Boston with 
{ Or Development of the United States Army. not only the origin of our country but with 
: HON. JOHN W McCORMACK It is a pleasure, officially and person- the contributions Irishmen have made to the 
_ 4 ; ally in my extension of remarks, to in- & ‘mess of our country. 
3 OF MASSACHUSETTS clude the splendid and ins irati onal Next, I said that this to me is not just 
0 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES P another St. Patrick’s Day talk and it is not, 
M. speech made on that occasion by Gen- for very special reason. Exactly 10 years 
; a onday, April 21, 1958 eral Gavin: ago"l spoke in Boston. It was not long after 
»McCORMACK. Mr. Speake Members of the Charitable Irish Society the war and it was my first talk in Boston. 
: Charitable Irish Society of penne oe and guests, it is a great pleasure and a great Much has happened in that time, both good 
4s the oldest one in honor to be here with you this evening, on and bad. To me it has been a decade of 
. back to the our country, dating this St.Patrick’s Day. This is more than just dilemma, @ decade of constant seerching for 
early 1730’s. Throughout another city in which to make a St. Patrick’s solutions to problems far too complex to lend 


Day talk and, in fact, it is more than just 


themselves to any readily understandable so- 
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lutions. It has been a decade in which we 
have had to adjust our programs and policies 
from time to time to meet the opportunistic 
shifting policies of the Soviets and of those 
inspired by them. 

Of those 10 years, I have spent almost 7 
in Washington, in the Department of De- 
fense and in the Army, and I have been 
engaged in work in which some understand- 
ing of these problems had to be found; other- 
wise, how could we have planned, in a mili- 
tary sense, for our survival?—-Out of all of 
this experience, to me at least, comes one 
overwhelming conclusion. The great goal 
which we seek in this battle in which we are 
now joined is the minds of men now uncom- 
mitted to either the East or the West, and the 
retention of those minds of the* West, those 
now on our side. Despite our great preoc- 
cupation with satellites, missiles, and science 
in general, the most important things today 
are those of the mind, of the spirit, let us say, 
rather than of physical things. 

This may sound strange, coming from a 
soldier, but for good reason, I believe it to be 
true. I haye long analyzed and studied the 
things that we do in the Department of 
Defense and in doing so I have searched for 
the answer to the more fundamental ques- 
tion: Why do we do them? Since the begin- 
ning of history, the military man has asked 
science and industry what it could give him 
so that he might fabricate that given him 
into the weapons of war. How he can inflict 
catastrophic damage on a major portion of 
the human race with weapons that could be 
given to him, and thus serve no good, but 
in fact irremedial harm on humanity. The 
question, therefore, is no longer what, but 
why? And having obtained an answer to 
the question why, he merely must ask science 
and industry to produce weapons adequate to 
the expressed need, no more and no less. 

This would appear to be a very simple and 
uncomplicated procedure—it does appear so 
but it is not. And in answering the ques- 
tion why, we touch upon the very heart 
and soul of our problem; our national atti- 
tude. 

It is well that we ask ourselves from time 
to time, and if there ever was a time this 
is it, this year of 1958: “Where goeth the 
Republic’? What are our aspirations and 
our goals? Is it, as some would have us 
believe, that democracy has reached its 
greatest hour of fulfillment and that the 
abundance of physical comforts and the 
luxury that it brought to us are now ours 
to enjoy, and in order that we may enjoy 
them we are against any thing or any ism 
that would challenge that enjoyment? We 
are, as it were, for the status quo. 

Max Lerner, in his excellent book, America 
as a Civilization, expresses it this way: 

“The crucial question about America’s 
destiny in the world frame brings us back 
to the tests of America’s strength as a civil- 
ization. It is hard not to feel that while 
America is still on the rising are of its world 
power it is on the descending are of its 
inner social and moral vigor; that it has 
allowed itself to be switched off from the 
main path of its development into the futile 
dead ends of the fear of ideas and the tena- 
cious cult of property.” 

I would point out that this is not Mr. 
Lerner’s conclusion but it is a challenge 
that he poses. 

It is important that we ask ourselves these 
questions and that we understand ourselves 
and our relations with other peoples and 
other nations who reflect our own aspira- 
tions. Once we decide what our relations 
with others will be this finds expression in 
national policy and then the military plan 
follows. Weapons systems are created to 
serve policy. So again, I say, it is important 
that we understand ourselves and know ex- 
actly where we stand and what we are for, 
we Americans. 

If what I have said so far is a valid de- 
scription of our national view then a policy 
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of maintaining the status quo is adequate 
to the national need. And if one were to 
ask what we are for, the answer would most 
likely be, we are for “against communism.” 
What a foreboding prospect this is, and how 
sterile, how lacking in creative hope, and 
how certain would be our end as a socio- 
logical and political entity. 

I say these things because I believe that 
our democracy is a dynamic, living entity 
that can and does enflame the hearts and 
minds of men today wherever*it touches 
them. I believe that the words of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in describing the current 
state of our demecracy are true, and I quote: 

“Whe think our civilization is near its 
meridian, but we are yet only at the cock- 
crowing and the morning star.” 

Now, in saying this I should support it, I 
realize. And I will impose upon you for a 
few moments to do so. Volumes have been 
written on the subject of “What is America,” 
and it would be difficult to capture in a few 
minutes the greatness of this Nation of ours, 
but of its uniqueness there is no doubt. 
There are those who would attribute its 
greatness to an abundance of natural re- 
sources, to our position of isolation on the 
earth, protected as we have been by two 
great oceans, or to a lack of war in our own 
land, but this cannot be true for we have 
had the bloodiest of all wars on this conti- 
nent, or the fact that that our Nation from 
its inception was an expanding frontier and 
each generation had to meet the challenge 
of the unknown from its infancy and thus 
it developed men of great self-reliance, de- 
termination and courage as well as friendli- 
ness and mutual trust, among themselves. 
They had to develop these in order to sur- 
vive. = 

I believe that America is all of these 
things, although I incline to the so-called 
frontier theory more than the others, al- 
though none of them is exclusively valid as 
the reason for the greatness of our people. 
But I would go back farther and point out 
that this country was established by men 
of exceptional courageous stature as we 
measuré men today. They were the men de- 
termined, stout of heart, the rugged indi- 
viduals who had the courage to turn their 
backs on all that Europe offered and to 
strike out and hew a new civilization from 
a wilderness. They, and those who came 
after them by the millions, and many of 
them are represented in this room here to- 
night, had the courage to say no to the 
castes, the cartels, the restrictions of so- 
cieties somehow contriving an existence 
from the rubble of one decayed empire on 
top of another. They had the courage to 
turn to this land. 

The original ones settled on the Atlantic 
seaboard, where they soon made articulate 
their loftiest of aspirations: 

“To form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

“To establish and preserve a system based 
on the concept of the dignity of the indi- 
viaues, © oo 

They were determined to promote and se- 
cure conditions under which this system 
could live and prosper. They were de- 
termined, to defend, with their lives this 
system for themselves and for posterity. 
The intensity of their purpose was well ex< 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence: 

“With a firm reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


The Republic they created 


Few Americans have captured the moving 
spirit of the time as well as Stephen Vincent 
Benet, particularly in Western Star, when 
he wrote: | 


“Oh, paint your wagons with ‘Pike’ 

or Bust!’ 'S Peak 
Pack up the fiddle, rosin up the bow. 
Vamoose, skedaddle, mosey, hit the grit! 
(We pick our words, like nu 

shine, oa - 
And, where they didn’t fit, we take 

At them 


Whittling @ language out of birch 
pine.) _ 


We're off for Californ-iay, ; 


We're off down the wild O-hi-o! 

And every girl on Natchez Bluff ‘ 

Will cry as we go by-o! 

So, when the gospel train pulls out 

And God calls ‘All aboard!’ 

Will you be there with the Lord, brother 

Will you be there with the Lord? . 

Yes, I'll be there, 

Oh, I’ll be there,” 

I'll have crossed that rolling river in the 
morning.” 


They went on to California and ‘ 
records that upon reaching the Pacific one 
said: “It’s too bad; we wanted to go on.” 
Well, they did go on, they and their sons 
after them, and they went on ultimately. to 
the beaches at Okinawa and Iwo Jima, and 
the 38th parallel in Korea. They went on 
for reasons that to many people seemed to 
be hard to explain at the time, but they 
were not hard to explain to those who were 
touched with fire in an earlier war and say 
totalitarianism at its full effectiveness in the 
concentration camps. We knew what we 
were fighting for although, at times, it- may 
have for some lacked clear definition. 

For devotion to country and for what it 
stands is more than an idea, and the con- 
duct of battle at the hands of your sons is 
more than mere ruse of high explosive nu- 
clear weapons, steel, petréleum, and the like, 
For the destined purpose of our people can 
only be realized when we hold clear convic- 
tions on the reasons why we conduct our- 
selves as we do, in peace and war. And we 
hold these convictions closely and fiercely, 
Among these, today, I would list such things 
as respect for the truth, belief in the dignity 
of the individual, belief in government by 
law, not by man, belief that responsibility 
matches privilege, belief in honesty and fair 
play among friends and strangers alike, be- 
lief in a good God, belief in man’s rights to 
speak his mind freely, worship openly, and 
climb as high as his talents will lift him and 
his ambitions drive him, held within reason- 
able bounds only by his consideration for 
others and the desire that the common good 
be served, first of all. 

These, gentlemen, are the imperishable, 
eternal truths, and as long as men live they 
will live in their hearts. And as long as good 
men serve their people they will be motl- 
vated by them. Today these ideals have per- 
meated to the far corners of the Westen 
World. The high tide of democracy surge 
and laps up against the 38th parallel in Ko- 
rea, the 17th parallel in Vietnam, the 
West border in Europe, the Brandenburg G 
in Berlin. It is inconceivable to me to sut- 
mise, even for a moment, that the 
of democracy is waning even the slightest bit. 
For it represents the essential goodness in 
man and as long as freemen live it will Live, 
and live with ali the vitality and energy and 
dynamism .of men themselves. 

I have tried in a few minutes to tell you 
what our democracy means, as I have beet 
able to understand it, and what the grett 
And this 
promise is for our children and our ; 
after them, except for one thing: the ¥ 
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formation mediums, the system of ‘election 
py appointment, and the ruthless destruc- 
tion of any minority in disagreement, as was 
made so evident in Budapest. 

But while these things are self-evident, 
the picture to the average individual must 
pe thoroughly confusing. Mr. Churchill: 

“Russia is a riddle, wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma.” It was @ description that 
caught the public fancy, as it was intended 
to do, and it is perhaps for this reason that 
it is best remembered. Yet, it was quite de- 
seriptive of the phenomena with which we 
must deal. On one hand their leaders say, 
“we shall bury you,” and on the other hand 
they say, “We shall continue this policy of 

e in the future with all our might and 
with all our resources.” Lenin, who, inci- 
dentally, has not beeh “Stalinized,” said: 

“The existence of a Soviet Republic next 
to a number of imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable,” while latter-day dis- 
ciples preach about a pattern of coexistence, 
living side by side in lasting peace. Perhaps 
this apparent conflict was clarified by Lenin’s 
comment, made as a marginal note on a book 
by Von Clauswitz. Lenin wrote, “Ah, ah, 
witty,” next to Clauswitz’ statement: 

“A conqueror is always a lover of peace. 
He would like to make his entry into our 
state unopposed.” ‘ 

In a modern version of this state of mind, 
we have had tons and tons of Soviet sup- 
plies pouring into the hands of the North 
Koreans while American and United Nations 
young men were dying by the thousands 
deter that aggression, while at the same 
time the Soviet-inspired Stockholm peace 
petition was circulated and even Picasso’s 
white dove was exploited. Is there an an- 
ewer to this? There is, and it is very simple. 

“War is peace,” as George Orwell put it 
in 1984. As the Soviets would put it today, 
war and peace are inseparable and they are 
at war today and will continue at war as 
long as it serves their policy, which clearly 
seems to be our total destruction: In the 
end, as Mr. Khrushchey tersely put it, “We 
will bury-you.” War is a mere continuation 
of policy by other means and war should 
be continued in some form until their objec- 
tives are achieved. As far as the Soviet 
leaders are concerned they are at war now, 
and will be until we are utterly destroyed 
and they bury us, as they put it, or until 
they themselves are destroyed. 

Now, I have carefully refrained from dis- 
cussing specific military programs and prob- 
lems, because I did not consider it appro- 
priate for this occasion. Because of the 
technical background that I now have, how- 
ever, could not leave you this evening with- 
out urging more interest in and greater 
Support for our space programs. I have 
been profoundly disturbed by the widespread 

of appreciation of the importance of 
Space exploration. Far too many people con- 
sider it unreal, and perhaps feel that it is 
far and away and not in their time, and 
meaningless as far as they are concerned 
today. Nothing could be- further from the 


We could have launched a satellite of good 
size long ago. We could have circumnavi- 
Gated the moon by now, and we could have 
been much closer to manned orbital flight, 
if we had had the vision necessary to sup- 
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aibly ultimately to a significant degree, con- 
trol weather. 

We can establish worldwide communica- 
tions nets via satellites. 

We can, by launching satellites at suffi- 
cient velocity and distance, place satellites 
in what would be essentially stationery or- 
bits; that is, stationery as far as their posi- 
tion opposite a point on earth is concerned. 
Such a family of satellites could be used to 
establish a worldwide television net and thus 
be an invaluable contribution to worldwide 
transmission of ideas, resolution cf differ- 
ences, and a clear contribution to the rnain- 
tenance of peace. Likewise, reconnaissance 
satellites could be used under, for example, 
United Nations supervision, to keep under 
constant surveillance any portion of the 
planet. 

Detailed photography can be accomplished 
and through this, major war preparations 
anticipated and thus, again through the 
United Nations, preventive measures taken. 
Thus, for the first time in man’s history he 
has within his grasp the technical means of 
guaranteeing peace, if he will develop and 
use those means. 

Returning to our relations with the U. S. 
S..R.: What is the answer to this dilemma? 
The answer is quite simple. 

We must be honest with ourselves in rec- 
ognizing the danger for what it is—our very 
lives and the life of our Nation are at stake. 
We must make sacrifices and prepare for 
the long pull. This begins with better prep- 
eration of our children for the challenges 
that lie ahead, and by this I mean a more 
thorough and better education. 

We must have the wisdom to not seek an 
easy solution militarily, not rely on any one 
single weapons system, but recognize the 
need for a spectrum of capabilities as flex- 
ible and as responsive as the very concept of 
democracy itself. This will take sacrifice on 
our part and a larger investment of our 
national product in national defense. 

We absolutely must have the moral cour- 
age to face up to these problems now, and 
not act as though we hope they may go 
away, as we continue to devote inadequate 
attention to them. 

Our fundamental strategy must recognize 
that the battle, essentially, is for the minds 
of men, and this means that our strategic 
considerations must include many things 
besides military hardware. 

And finally, our strategy will be most 
successful if never a hostile shot is fired, 
while at the same time the Western World 
gains in cohesion and in strength, This is 
entirely possible if we will devote ourselves 
to this goal and work hard toward it. 

Lastly, we should urge and support the 
United Nations in a space program that can, 
if properly carried out, insure the world 
against ever again suffering from a major 
conflagration. 





For a Sound Program in the Middle 
East : 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarks by 
Hon. Wiilliam Benton at a luncheon 
meeting of the American Committee for 
Israel’s Tenth Anniversary Celebration, 
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February 27, 1958, Hotel Pierre, New 
York City: 
For a Sounp ProGRAM IN THE MIDDLE 
East 


(By William Benton) 


The celebration we are planning will have 
special meaning for Americans. The United 
States was the first government to recognize 
the infant republic of Israel. American citi- 
zens have contributed more than ali others 
toward the maintenance and upbuilding of 
that courageous nation. And now recent 
events in the Middle East underscore that 
our role in that area is inevitably bound up 
with the destiny of Israel. The American 
people seem to understand this better than 
does the administration in Washington. 

Since its inception, the State of Israel 
has demonstrated to the world what a dy- 
namic democracy can achieve despite adver- 
sities that continuously threaten its very 
existence. Israel’s great achievement has 
been its dedication to freedom, and its abil- 
ity to provide a refuge—within that frame- 
work of freedom—to hundreds of thousands 
who have suffered indescribable persecution 
and oppression. 

About one and a half million Jews have 
entered Israel in the past 10 years. They 
came in poverty; many lacked skills; most 
were without a knowledge of Hebrew. All 
needed shelter and medical care. Yet within 
this decade Israel has moulded its diverse 
population into a proud and homogeneous 
people capable of developing their homeland 
to high levels of productivity and of defend- 
ing it against great odds. All the free West- 
ern world should take pride in Israel’s tri- 
umphant achievements. 

Mr. Chairman, you have stated that this 
anniversary is a time for turning the spot- 
light of public attention on the present 
perils in the Middle East—a time for mo- 
bilizing public opinion on behalf of those 
programs which will bring to that region 
peace and stability within the framework of 
freedom and justice. I applaud this goal. 
I congratulate you on the great leadership 
you are providing to help us toward it. 

The free world now faces a critical chal- 
lenge in the Middle East. Since 1947 the 
United States has been increasingly involved 
in this challenge. When Soviet power 
threatened the eastern Mediterranean in 
1947, the Truman doctrine was proclaimed 
and Greece and Turkey were saved. In 1949, 
President Truman enunciated his great 
point 4 program which gave fresh hope 
to the depressed peoples of the Middle East. 
But in recent years as new responsibilities 
devolved upon us—as Great Britain and 
France continued their withdrawal from the 
Middle East—we have failed to meet them. 

The Soviet Union has vaulted over the 
so-called northern tier and has penetrated 
the Middle East with its economic, ideologi- 
cal and political programs. The Soviets 
have exploited the disease, ignorance and 
poverty of 40 million Arabs while we have 
negotiated for oil, arms and military bases. 

Despite the Eisenhower doctrine the 
Russians have succeeded in planting their 
feet firmly in the Middle East—one foot in 
Cairo, the other in Damascus. Though the 
U. S. S. R. has supplied arms to Egypt and 
Syria, its Middle East policy is based mainly 
on economic and technical assistance. 
While Khrushchev calls for summit con- 
ference to promote peace, he has publicly 
declared economic war. While we ponder 
strategy, he wins round afer round, 

In the past 2 years, the Soviet bloc 
has given Egypt, Syria, and Yemen $770 mil- 
lion in military and economic aid. With 
the exception of $5 million—a gift to Egypt 
from Communist China—Soviet assistance is 
on a long-term, low interest basis. The 
United States—having promised Egypt $61,- 
678,000 in economic and military aid in 
1952—had as of last June 30 actually de- 
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livered only $39,200,000. Even if we include 
our aid to Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia, United’ States assistance only totals 
about one-fifth that of the Soviet bloc. 
These figures help show why Secretary Dulles 
testified last Monday that the current So- 
viet aid—and—trade offensive is a greater 
danger to the United States than open armed 
attack. 

The Communists’ loans are at about 2.5 
percent interest. We charge from 3.5 to 5 
percent. 

Soviet technicians stream into Egypt and 
Syria speaking Arabic. They make friends 
with the people and live and work with 
them. American technicians, relatively, 
keep aloof and stick to their English. 

A Soviet delegate at the recent Cairo con- 
ference set forth the Kremlin’s approach in 
these telling words: 

“We do not ask you to participate in any 
blocs, reshuffle your governments or change 
your domestic or foreign policy. We are 
ready to help you as brother helps brother, 
without any interest whatever, for we know 
from our experience how difficult it is to get 
rid of need. Tell us what you need and we 
will help you and send, according to our 
economic capabilities, money needed in the 
form of loans or aid * * * to build for you 
institutions for industry, education and hos- 
pitals * * *. We do not ask you to join any 
blocs * * * our only condition is that there 
will be no strings attached.” 

Here in the mouth of a Kremlin spokes- 
man are the words and the spirit which used 
to be our trademark. Are they the words of 
intended subversion? We think so, but 
many Arab leaders do not. 

Clearly, we need a new policy in the Mid- 
dle East. Perhaps I should merely say we 
need a policy. We need a policy which 
recognizes the fundamental unity of the 
Middle East and which is keyed to human 
and economic problems rather than to mili- 
tary strength. Military aid in itself will 
never enable the Middle East to become a 
bulwark of peace. In addition, there must 
be internal peace coupled with progress to- 
ward economic health and social well-being. 

We must seek patiently and persistently 
to persuade the Arab world that the State 
of Israel is a great and irrevocable historic 
fact, and that the fortunes of the Jew and 
the Arab in the Middle East are inextricably 
intertwined. I believe the Arab world will 
come to accept Israel only in a climate of 
economic and social advance for the Arabs. 
Thus we must develop programs for eco- 
nomic betterment which will turn the inter- 
est and energies of the Arab leaders from 
fighting destructive wars and nursing self- 
destructive hatreds, to developing the eco- 
nomic potentialities of their countries. As 
a part of such programs, we must develop 
plans for economic improvement so advan- 
tageous to the Arab countries that they can- 
not reject them. We must seek plans which 
will encourage both Arabs and Jews to com- 
pete with one another not in &rms but in the 
vigorous economic upbuilding of their coun- 
tries. We must quietly and persistently en- 
courage Arabs and Israeli to work together 
on projects like the Johnston-Jordah River 
Valley project where each obviously needs 
the cooperation of the other, 

The new confederation of the Kingdoms 
of Iraq and Jordan now gives us a unique 
opportunity. This is the opportunity to 
promote and finance a great “TVA” of the 
Mesopotamian River Basin, involving flood 
control and irrigation from the Tigris ‘and 
Euphrates Rivers. Iraq has the undeveloped 
resources. Jordan has the needy people. 
We have a tremendous stake in the peace- 
ful progress of these two friendly lands. 

I like Senator HumpPpurey’s proposal for 
the creation of a Middle East Development 
Agency, organized under the United Nations. 
Governor Bowles has suggested a similar 
approach. We must remember that the im- 
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the Tidal Basin and Jefferson 


petus which gave NATO its successful start 
came from the fact that it was preceded 
and accompanied ‘by the Marshall plan. 

I should like to seize this auspicious occa- 
sion to suggest that—after proper prepara- 
tions—the President of the United States 
join with the heads of the Western Powers 
in calling a conference of Middle East na- 
tions, including Israel, to chart a course that 
will speed economic development and 
strengthen the idea of freedom and democ- 
racy in that repion. Here indeed may be a 
chance for a summit conference that would 
be really productive. 

The objective is a program that will at- 
tack disease, ignorance, and poverty, and 
promise an increasing measure of human 
dignity to the peoples of the area. Such a 
program would call for the development of 
natural resources and the reapportionment 
of farm lands, for industrialization and re- 
vision of obsolete taxation systems. It 
would guarantee liberal trade agreements. 
It would project long-range loans—from 25 
to 50 years—at interest rates of less than 3 
percent. It would promise trained Western 
technicians, teachers, and instructors for all 
Middle Eastern countries. 

To implement such a program, we must 
inform the peoples of the Middle East. To 
offset the pro-Nasser and pro-Communist 
propaganda now being beamed to millions 
of Middle Eastern peoples by Radio Cairo, 
Radio Damascus, and Radio Tashkent, we 
must greatly strengthen and expand our 
Voice of America and other informational 
activities and facilities. 

Even the Chinese are now beaming some 
69 hours of Arabic broadcasts weekly. 

A week ago Monday, testifying before the~ 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I iden- 
tified the Iron Curtan as the gravest threat 
to peace. I outlined nine ways to pierce the 
Iron Curtain. 

The same can be said of the Middle East. 
While the United States concentrates on 
negotiating with the rulers—some of them 
very shaky—the Communists go after the 
Arab people. 

If we will, the United States can develop 
@ sound and imaginative program of eco- 
nomic, social, and political action, and at 
the same time develop an information pro- 
gram designed to show the masses of the 
people of the Middle East that we recognize 
their legitimate aspirations, that we seek 
peace and cooperation, not exploitation; 
and that will give them the reasons why 
their best interests lie with the West. 

We have a long way to go to regain our 
lost initiative in the Middle East. It is a 
long and difficult road. But we must take 
it. There is no time to lose. We must seek 
the road at once. : 


s% 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include my weekly newsletter of April 19, 
1958: 





WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, 5th District, 


Texas) 
Apri 19, 1958. 
Cherry blossoms (3 weeks late), plus alter- 
nately balmy and brisk temperatures, have 
delighted throngs of Washington visitors. 
The pale pink blossoms are profuse, edging 











Washington is lovely in the spring. The 
dockside Mayflower II is another visitors’ 
attraction. She 

The freedom of information bill, H. R, 2767 
occasioned an afternoon's lively debate, The 
bill amends an existing statute (sec, 161) 
which authorizes Government de 
heads to prescribe regulations for conduct 
and for custody, use, and preservation of 
records. The bill then adds this amendment: 
“This section does not authorize withhoid- 
ing information from the public or 
the availability of records to the public.” 
With the announced intention to prevent the 
needless withholding of information from 
the people, press, and Congress, no one dis. 
agreed. However, the possible misin 
tation of the specific langauge used (in- 
cluding by the court) occasioned a near 
rhubarb. Arguments for: (1) Only section 
161 is hereby amended (not any of the other 
78 laws concerning secrecy are affected, such 
as military information, FBI files, Interna} 
Revenue Department files and many others); 
(2) section 161 has been abused as a con- 
venient device: (a) For department heads 
to take the easy course (stamp a mattér 
“Classified” rather than laboriously examine 
it); (b) For too many, who now have au- 
thority, to determine whether material is to 
be classified or not; (c) For the concealment 
of mistakes and wrong actions; (3) The in- 
tent of the original law of 1789 is thus re- 
stored, which intended section 161 only as 
ee authority, and not for the 
withholding of information, which should 
result only from further congressional legis- 
lative authority. Arguments against: (1) 
The wording becomes ambiguous by not be- 
ing tied to section 161 closely enough, there- 
fore the other 78 statutes are jeopardized, 
and necessary Government security is re- 
moved; (2) the press, including congressional 
staff men who are newspapermen, have 
lobbied this through under the catchy slo- 
gan, “The pople’s right to know’; (3) the 
people have no absolute right to know hay- 
ing given up this right in the constitutional 
division of powers with accompanying dis- 
cretionary authority. 

The bill passed handily, after all amend- 
ments were defeated. Many misgivings re- 
main. This bill is labeled “freedom of in- 
formation”, yet coincidentally several of us 
were cut off in asking questions in debate 
seeking information. Equally damaging is 
the fact that Congress isn’t practicing what 
this bill preaches, since many of our com- 
mittee hearings are secret (33 percent of 
them according to Congressional Quarterly 
survey). 

The basic dilemma remains—no matter 
how sincere our intention in opening up 
Government files, the Court as ultimate ar- 
biter of Congress’ intent, can particularly if 
liberal, reinterpret the Constitution as it 
sees fit. 


The rivers and harbors bill veto saves the 
taxpayers $349 million of unfounded boon- 
doggle projects. The President should be 
commended for his courageous action on this 
and on his earlier veto of the farm price 
freeze bill. In my opinion, he should have 
vetoed the housing and highway bills, 100, 
because of the haste-makes-waste treat- 
ment in the name of recession. Now the 
liberal Democrat-controlled Congress 8 
pushing @ new Community Facilities Act 
which would loan Federal money to 
communities. Isn’t this rich? The 
heavily indebted Government entity in his- 
tory is offering the loan of money to the 
people from whom the money is taken, 


’ the reason that these people in the 


communities haven’t the money. 
Texas Senators are responsible for 


the money 
portunity existed there for telling 
eral men, the Senators, “We don’t 
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y because it isn’t the role of Federal 
Government to offer it; it’s taxpayers’ money; 
stop spending it and give it back to us in 
the form of a tax cut.” What an opportunity 
still exists, too, to tell Uncle Sam the same 
thing in public housing, now that Dallas 
wants to get all it can, too, in the name of 
“yrban renewal” under existing law. So it 
js, that a people lose their right to demand 
the return of tax moneys and the local 
and personal freedom that goes with it. 
Los Angeles people finally flatly refused Fed- 
eral public housing. Will Dallas? . 

Briefs that deserve fuller treatment: (1) 
the public housing and race issue in north- 
ern cities is breeding crime and unhappiness; 
(2) congressional integrity is endangered by 
Members who change what they said on 
the House floor or add more (Curtis de- 
pate—April 16, 1958); (3) President Tru- 
man was caught in a lapse of memory or 
falsehood, denying the earlier Krock inter- 
yiew (recalls Cordell Hull’s statement, “A 
lie can get halfway round the world while 
the truth is getting on its pants”; (4) Con- 

an Poace’s Dallas speech saying, “The 
administration is dedicated to kicking the 
farmer in the face” needs rebuttal; the 
farmers’ hardships, whatever they are, are 
obviously the result of earlier Democrat pro- 
grams and Democrat-controlled Congresses. 





Archibishop Cicognani 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 








_ I include an editorial Archbishop Cigo- 


gnani, a deserving tribute appearing in 
the Pilot, of Boston, Mass. 

As the editorial well said about. His 
Excellency, the apostolic delegate: 

From one end of America to the other, his 
friendly person is familiar to Americans. 


The editorial follows: 
ARCHBISHOP CICOGNANT 


In the perspective of a human life 25 
years is a sizable portion and it often pro- 
vides an eminence from which it is possible 
to survey some measure of a man’s accom- 
Plishment. A quarter of a century ago, in 
the colorful sanctuary of Santa Susanna in 
Rome, Amleto Giovanni Cicognani was con- 
secrated titular Archbishop of Laodicea in 
Phrygia just before leaving to become 
apostolic delegate to the United States of 
America. Today, on his silver anniversary, 
25 volumes could not contain the vast story 
of his labors and our progress in the time 
that has elapsed. -—— 


The contribution which Archbishop Ci- 
cognani has made to the church began long 
before his advent to America. His work 
with Cardinal Gasparri in laying the foun- 
dations for the codification of oriental law 
must be mentioned especially as a monu- 
Mental labor of personal scholarship. His 


- assignment to the United States was cer- 


y one of special ch@ilenge, for the 
church in this land had problems and afix- 
leties different from those anywhere else 
and they required the patient care of a rep- 
resentative of the Holy See who would un- 
an at once the true depth of the faith 

and its imperishable dedication to the 


 Secessor of St. Peter. Archbishop Ci- 


eo had brought a warm-hearted spirit 
fatherly understanding which encour- 
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aged American initiative without permit- 
ting undue precipitation, and which gave 
its blessing to the active apostolate which 
the @xpansion of the church demanded. of 
its people. . 

* When the delegate came to us in 1933 
there were in the United States only 20 mil- 
lion Catholics; the latest figures released 
this year by the Bureau of the Census indi- 
cate a national figure of just twice the 
earlier one, 40 million. But the church in 
America has not merely grown, it has grown 
wisely and well in the generous prolifera- 
tion of dioceses and institutions to nourish 
and strengthen the faith of the faithful. 
A large measure of the present success and 
the high hopes for the years ahead must 
rest upon the shoulders of Archbishop Cico- 
gnani who, with the most admirable fore- 
sight and the most indefatigable industry, 
watched and worked over the speedy expan- 
sion of Catholic life and. guided it in most 
productive directions. 

To most of us Archbishop Cicognant is the 
delegate—we have never Known any other. 
It is no disrespect tc his illustrious prede- 
cessors in the office that we should think of 
him rather than of his office. From one 
end of America to the other, his friendly 
person is familiar to Americans. Not a single 
even of major significance in the life of the 
church during the last quarter century but 
his presence, and often his words, have graced 
the occasion. The Holy See has actually been 
present among us; moving in familiar circles, 
taking the measure of our necessities and 
blessing our endeavors. His name and his 
face are both happily familiar to all our 
people, even as to our clergy and hierarchy. 

Here in Boston we have often had the honor 
of his visitation and the encouragement of 
his words. On this visit we are especially 
pleased to note that his personal anniversary 
of consecration coincided with the sesqui- 
centennial observance of the See of Boston. 
This is a year when we look back over the 
15 decades since the diocese was established 
and locally survey the progress made during 
this time. It is fitting that we should have 
with us during these celebrations that unique 
figure in our ecclesiastical history, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, who in quiet wisdom and 
in his special manner, framed our present 
fortunes. God grant him length of days 
among us. 





The Krol Family: Part of the American 
Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21,1958 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article by 
Lois Wille in the Friday, April 18, 1958, 
issue of the Chicago Daily News relating 
to the Krol family who were honored 
with achievement awards at the Immi- 
grants Protective League’s 50th anniver- 
sary dinner in the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel: “ 

A Busy Lire’s Report Carp Gives PAPA AND 
Mama Ero. Nine “A’s”—IMMIGRANT AWARD 
Honors REARING OF OUTSTANDING FAMILY 

(By Lois Wille) 

A huge stack of report cards—all of them 
marked ‘‘good”—have been edged out of first 
place in the life of Alex and Mary Krol. 

“For more than 40 years I save them,” 
Mary said. “Always my bigggest thrill was 
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when my children come home from school 
bringing their good grades. 

“But now” 

Mary slipped a hand through the arm 
of the man she married 50 years ago, and 
looked again at the impressive leather-bound 
citation he held. 

“Now I think this is my biggest night, this 
paper here is my biggest thrill,” she said. 

“My report cards are second best now.” 

Thursday night Alex and Mary Krol, a 
Polish couple who reared nine outstanding 
children, were hailed as the best example of 
family life among Chicagoans of foreign 
birth. 

The Krols, of 6059 S. Francisco, received one 
of. 10 awards given to distinguished Chi- 
cago immigrants at the 50th anniversary 
celebration of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League. 

Alex and Mary sat quietly at the speaker’s 
table in the lavish Gold Room of the Pick- 
Congress hotel and listened to such men as 
Adlai E. Stevenson and Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas heap praise on them. 

“You are part of the American dream,” 
Justice Douglas said. 

“You have been as distinctly human as 
markedly individualistic in thought and 
achievement as Einstein, Fermi, Toscanini.’ 

Stevenson read the nine Krol children’s 
list of achievements, and announced: 

“All I have to do is look at you and your 
family, and I am convinced that if the United 
States ever loses its vitality, history will fix 
the date of the decline as May 1921—the year 
Congress passed restrictive immigration 
quotas.” . 

Alex and Mary listened to the other nine 
awardees give gracious little acceptance 
speeches. 

But when their turn came, they said noth- 
ing. 

“I was speechless,” said Mary, plump, 70, 
and pinkcheeked as a teenager. 

“Me, too,” said Alex, 72, a beaming little 
man with a shock of thick, white hair. 

But it didn’t matter, because the standing 
ovation from the audience of 700 would have 
drowned out any thank-you’s 

The Krols emigrated to Chicago from 
Skulsk, Poland—Alex in 1903, Mary in 1906. 
They were married in 1908, and the happy 
results are these: 

Dr. Edward J. Krol, president of the staff 
of Holy Cross hospital. 

Dr. Zenon J. Krol, oral surgeon, Holy Cross 
hospital. 

Dr. Arthur J. Krol, assistant professor of 
dentistry at Loyola University. 

Dr. Henry J. Krol, optometrist. 

Leonard W. Krol, professional engineer. 

Adam T. Krol, fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Chemistry and head of Clearing 
Chemical Laboratory. 

Walter J. Krol, professional engineer. 

Alexander J. Krol, electrical contractor. 

Henrietta J. Krol, dental nurse. 

Sending nine children through college 
meant enormous sacrifices for Alex, a cabinet- 
maker, and Mary, a steamstress. 

“We would put the children to bed, and 
then go back to work,” Mary Krol recalled. 

“I would sit in the front room and sew. 
Alex would go back to his workshop. We 
didn’t count our work by the hours.” 

The Krol system of rearing intelligent, 
prosperous citizens is threefold, Mary said: 

“Take them all to church every Sunday, 
make sure they get good report cards—and 
don’t let them get sassy.” . 

How do you make sure those report cards 
are good? 

“Every night we would sit them around 
the table and make them study,” Mary said. 
“No fooling around—just study. It works.” 

And how do you prevent the back talk? 

“Spank,” Alex and Mary chorused. 

Their children got jobs as grocery clerks, 
delivery boys, and newspaper copy boys to 
help put them through high school. 

‘All worked in college, too, 
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Mary doesn’t think much of today’s young- 


sters. 

“All too spoiled,” she said. “Too much toys 
and too much television.” 

She added that this does not include her 
19 grandchildren. 





The Dismissal of Oppenheimer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence: 

THE DISMISSAL OF OPpPENHEIMER—REASON 
FOR REMOVAL OF SCIENTIST FROM UNITED 
StTaTes COUNCILS Is CLARIFIED 

(By David Lawrence) 

J. Robert Oppenheimer, who was ruled 
to be a security risk by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1954, made a speech before 
the International Press Institute here Tues- 
day. Whatever mistakes he might have 
made in the past would not have come into 
public notice again, but the American chair- 
man of the meeting, in introducing Dr. Op- 
penheimer, gave to the assembled journalists 
from all over the world an erroneous impres- 
sion of why the scientist was denied access 
to security data. This needs to be clarified 
lest an important group of newsmen from 
foreign lands depart with a mistaken con- 
cept of what American policy was in this 
case. The chairman said: 

“The charge, in brief, was excessive loyalty 
to one or two very old friends, and an oc- 
casional disdainful attitude toward the cops, 
and I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
those are two solid, sterling American traits. 
Unfortunately they were somewhat out of 
style during a few months in 1954.” 

The chairman added that there is “right 
now an evergrowing demand in these United 
States, and particularly in the scientific 
community, that Dr. Oppenheimer be re- 
turned to active work for his Government.” 

No doubt there are some Americans who 
feel that way and sincerely believe that what 
Dr. Oppenheimer did should not cause him 
to be removed from the Government coun- 
cils on scientific matters. There are others 
who feel that, had Dr. Oppenheimer’s ad- 
vice against developing the H-bomb been 
followed, an important weapon would not 
perhaps have been available to the United 
States and that this country would sub- 
sequently: have been at a serious disad- 
vantage against Soviet Russia. 

But the facts show the Atomic Energy 
Commission did not remove Dr. Oppen- 
heimer from Government councils because 
of the advice he gave against making the 
H-bomb but solely because of his lack of co- 
operation in security matters. 

Thus the decision of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in June, 1954, reads in part as 
follows: 

“Dr. Oppenheimer has now admitted under 
oath that while in charge of the Lios Alamos 
Laboratory and working on the most secret 
weapon development for the Government, he 
told Colonel Pash a fabrication of lies. Col- 
onel Pash was an officer of military intelli- 
gence charged with the duty of protecting 
the atomic weapons project against spies. 
Dr. Oppenheimer told Colonel Pash in cir- 
cumstantial detail of an attempt by a Soviet 
agent to obtain from him information about 
the work on the atom bomb. This was the 
Haakon Chevalier incident. In the hearings 
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recently concluded, Dr. Oppenheimer under 
oath swears that the story he told Colonel 
Pash was a ‘whole fabrication and tissue of 
lies.’ 

“It is not clear today whether the account 
Dr. Oppenheimer gave to Colonel Pash in 
1943 concerning the Chevalier incident or the 
story he told the Gray board last month is 
the true version. 

“If Dr. Oppenheimer lied in 1943, as he 
now says he did, he committed the crime of 
knowlingly making false and material state- 
ments to a Federal officer. If he lied to the 
board, he committed perjury in 1954. * * * 

“Dr. Oppenheimer, under oath, admitted 
to the Gray board that from 1937 to at least 
1942 he made regular and substantial con- 
tributions in cash to the Communist Party. 
He has admitted that he was a ‘fellow 
traveler’ at least until 1942. He admits that 
he attended small evening meetings at pri- 
vate homes at which most, if not. all, of the 
others present were Communist Party mem- 
bers. He was in contact with officials of the 
Communist Party, some of whom had been 
engaged in espionage. * * * 

“However, Dr. Oppenheimer’s early Com- 
munist associations are not in themselves a 
controlling reason for our decision. They 
take on importance in the context of his 
persistent and continuing association with 
Communists, including his admitted meet- 
ings with Haakon Chevalier in Paris as re- 
cently as last December (1953)—the same 
individual who had been intermediary for 
the Soviet consulate in 1943. * * * 

“It is clear that for one who has had access 
for so long to the most vital defense secrets 
of the Government and who would retain 
such access if his clearance were continued, 
Dr. Oppenheimer has defaulted not once but 
many times upon the obligations that should 
and must be willingly borne by citizens in 
the national service. 

“Concern for the defense and security of 
the United States requires that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s clearance should not be reinstated.”’ 

If it was “excessive loyalty” to his friends 
by Dr. Oppenheimer and less concern for the 
maintenance of the security regulations of 
his own Government, can this be regarded 
in the circumstances as a “solid, sterling 
American trait’? Was it also just an “‘oc- 
casional disdainful attitude toward the 
cops”? Or was it, as the official record shows, 
a case of “deliberately misleading” the cops? 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, who was 
1 of 4 members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission who voted to deny Dr. Oppen- 
heimer security clearance, went further than 
all his colleagues. In a concurring opinion, 
after reviewing the evidence; he said flatly of 
the noted scientist: “He was disloyal.” 

The commission, itself, did not charge dis- 
loyalty but a “persistent and willful disre- 
gard for the obligations of security.” 





Cats That Walk on Snow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


©F OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





ea Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the high spots of my visit home during 
the Easter recess was a visit to the Tuck- 
er Sno-Cat plant in Medford, Oreg. 
This is where the famous sno-cats are 
made and is the home of their inventor, 
Emmitt Tucker and his three sons. I 
even had the pleasure of driving one 
of the big sno-cats, although not so big 
as the ones which recently took Dr. Viv- 


cv 


ian E. Fuchs and his party across 2,100 
rugged ice-caked miles over the con. 

tinent at the bottom of the world 7 
also drove a smaller model which is built 
for going through mud, at the same time 

trying, unsuccessfully, to get it stuck in 

a quagmire. 

Under a previous consent I am inclyd- 
ing an article by Montgomery M. Atwa. 
ter, Cats That Walk on Snow, which ap- 
peared in Mechanix Illustrated in Jan. 
uary 1958. The article is as follows: 
Cats THAT WaLK ON SNOW—No Orner Mi. 

CHINE CAN MaTCH THESE CRAZY Cats Tray. 


ELING OVER SNOW ON ANY TYPE OF TERRAIN 


(By Montgomery M. Atwater) 

It was January 13, 1952, the winter of the 
big snow. Donner Pass was cluttered with 
the roofs of abandoned cars. Pride of the 
Southern Pacific, the City of San Francisco's - 
huge diesel thrust-its plow into the cl 
mass of an avalanche. Like some prehistoric 
monster caught in the quicksand, the } 
train struggled but could not move. 

For a day Southern Pacific men and ma- 
chines fought to rescue its train and passen- 
gers. In rapid succession the storm swal- 
lowed four huge rotary snowplows. One it 
smashed with an avalanche, killing the crew, 
The train’s engine finally ran out of fuel, 
Cold, darkness, and fear seeped in through 
the metal walls of the Pullmans as the snow 
drifted higher around them. 

On the second day the railroad called for 
help. The Army sent a fleet of Weasels, 
those rugged little snow buggies so well 
known to the mountain troops of World War 
II. They wallowed helplessly in the white 
quagmire. News accounts began referring to 
the passengers on the train as the second 
Donner party. “ 

On the third day two Tucker Sno-Cats 
calmly floated across the sea of snow that had 
blocked every ether effort. 

Rescuing the streamliner is the most spec- 
tacular exploit of the incredible Sno-Cats. 
But professionals of over-snow travel can 
think of many that were actually more diffi- 
cult. In 1960, for instance, the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was trying to complete a new 
microwave station on Mt. Rose, not far from 
the Donner Pass, a year ahead of schedule, 
When avalanches obliterated the construc- 
tion road a fleet of Sno-Cats took over. In 
1955, the telephone company issued 5 of its 
coveted awards for heroism to the Sno-Cat 
jockeys who rescued 22 motorists stormbound 
in a Utah pass. Logically a sixth award 
might have gone to the inventor of the 
unique machine that did the job. 

Emmitt Tucker can’t explain what drove 
him to spend half a lifetime on this project. 
Part of it was a perfectly norma! ambition # 
make some money. As far back as 1914 he 
realized that there was a market for a ma 
chine that would really travel on snow. 


There’s no great trick to designing a ma- — 


chine that will travel on well-packed snow 
and moderate grades, Tucker will tell you 
with a shrug. Dozens of inventors have 
gone that far with the problem. Because he 
insisted on a vehicle that would maneuver on 
every type of snow in rough country. ’ 
at one point discarded a machine he haé 
been working on for more than 20 years and 
began all over again. oe 
This forerunner of the Sno-Cat on which 
Tucker labored from 1914 to 1938 is interest- 
ing in itself. one it was a new 
and radical to the double- : 
problem of travel over snow: flotation end 
traction. Most designers have tried to solve” 
it with @ sled or @ tractor in one form 
another. Tucker’s spiral-driven machine 8% 
its flotation from a cylinder or 2 
For traction he welded a fin, a 
fashion, to the cylinder. When the cot ae 
was rotated, it floated and pulled itself 10% 
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In spite of its promising beginning, the 
machine turned out to be an inven- 
tor’s nightmare. Explaining why in simple 
is not easy. The first law of designing 
 snowbuggy is that its pounds per square 
inch must be approximately the same as a 
skier’s. This is a simple rule but translating 
it into metal and horsepower leads the engi- 
neer into an impasse. He starts with a nice 
wide base—runner, track, pontoon, whatever 
he happens to fancy. He adds a body to 
carry passengers and cargo. He adds an en- 
gine, transmission gear and controls. Ner- 
yously he watches the table of weight which 
always goes up faster than he likes. Thus 
flotation and traction lead him around in a 
yicious and frustrating circle. 

A skier’s pound per square inch is about 
haifa pound. Nothing that goes more than 
a few tenths above that figure can travel 
on soft snow. It doesn’t give a designer 
much room to maneuver. Tucker spent 

and built dozens of models of the 
machine in the attempé to find a win- 
ning combination of flotation and traction. 

No one, not even his own family, can pre- 
dict how the brain of an inventor will react. 
After many failures with his corkscrew de- 
sign, Emmitt Tucker went to bed one night in 
1938 convinced that he was all done with 
snowbuggies and woke up next morning with 
an entirely new design blueprinted in his 


mind. 

The test model that began to take shape 
in his garage was revolutionary. Yet it in- 
cluded one idea from the spiral—the pon- 
toon method of flotation. This had always 
been the spiral machine’s best feature. The 
worst was the amount of power it took to 
spin that bulky screw in the snow. What 
Tucker literally dreamed up was a new way 
of applying power. Instead of the spiral 
fins welded to a rotating pontoon, he saw the 
pontoon floating free with a track revolving 
around it. 

This is the design, unlike anything that 
had been tried before, which at last made 
it possible for a machine to compete with a 
man on skis. Tucker was certain that it 
would work from the moment the picture 
was clear in his mind. He had to build it 
piece by piece, with hacksaw and file, or 
salvaged parts in his spare time. In the 
Winter of 1941 he finally loaded the first 
Sno-Cat onto a trailer and started for the 
proving ground he knew so well, Crater Lake. 

In @ small town where Tucker stopped 
for lunch a stranger began to ask questions. 
Since the man seemed to be genuinely in- 
terested, Tucker invited him along to watch 
the tests. It turned out that the stranger 
was Manager of a mine near Mount Shasta. 
He had a serious problem of hauling sup- 
plies in that big-snow country and was 60 

by the performance of the Sno- 
a that he bought the test model on the 


The Sno-Cat had to wait for its first real 
boost until after the war. At that time the 
Soll Conservation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture was rapidly expantiing its 
network of snow survey courses. 

By one of those happy coincidences, R. A. 

ork, chief of the snow survey unit, was a 
Personal friend of Tucker and knew all about 

at. Between them they concocted 

a2 oversnow demonstration to end all dem- 

. It was a midwinter journey 

ftom the California border north to the 

bia River, along the crest of the Cas- 

oy Mountains. What it amounted to was 

miles of the roughest, toughest, deepest 
®0W country in any land. 

Tt was an epic journey im March 1948, 
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hills, up steep grades, over fallen logs, the 
Sno-Cat navigated the wilderness from 
Mount Shasta to Mount Hood. 

The high point of the trip was a chance 
meeting with a party of engineers. This 
group had come directly up from the low- 
lands on a highway grade with a different 
type of snow machine. 

Naturally the drivers got into an argu- 
ment over the merits of their snowbuggies. 
And naturally the argument had to be set- 
tled by a tug-of-war. Thus on the summit 
of the Cascades in midwinter, two roaring 
snowbuggies fought it out before an audi- 
ence of whiskery mountaineers, 50 miles 
from civilization. Both machines buried 
themselves. But the Sno-Cat got out of its 
hole under its own power and then rescued 
its adversary. 

In 1950 the snow surveyors organized a 
come one, come all field trial for over-snow 
vehicles at Sun Valley, Idaho. By this time 
Tucker had made the final major improve- 
ment to the Sno-Cat design, the four-pon- 
toon model. Fifteen different types of snow- 
buggies were entered in the tests which in- 
cluded obstacle courses, hill climbing, side- 
hilling in all types of snow. The Sno-Cat 
won. There wasn’t any second. 

The Sno-Cat is still the yardstick. It 
looks like something out of a bad dream. 
Although its top speed is about 15 miles per 
hour, it costs as much as a custom-built 
sports car. It is appallingly rough and 
noisy. But its pounds per square inch is 
0.66 and its power factor compared to a 
skier is 1 to 500. Perhaps the greatest com- 
pliment ever paid to this machine and its 
inventor is that at his factory at Medford, 
Oreg., Tucker and his sons built eight huge 
snow cruisers for the Antarctic expedition. 
These machines are self-contained, mobile 
weather stations for use during the forth- 
coming International Geophysical Year. 
Though they weigh 8,000 pounds each, they 
will tread on the snow as lightly as a skier. 

In addition to the Armed “Forces, the 
Sno-Cat is used by utilities companies whose 
trouble shooters must maintain power, com- 
munications and fuel lines in mountainous 
country. Loggers, miners, ski area operators 
and game wardens also use the rugged Cats. 


Emmitt Tucker is today'a tall, slender, 


erect man of 64. With a sparkle in his eye 


he will tell you that he isn’t much inter- 
ested in over-snow transportation any more. 
It’s a completed job. Then he'll get his 
hands on the wheel of a Sno-Cat and make 
it do.tricks no one else dares to try. You 
remember those hands, the big, long-fin- 
gered, superbly dextrous hands that built 
the incredible Sno-Cat. 





Address by Miss Frances G. Knight, 
Director of the Passport Office, United 
States Department of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 7, 1958, in honor of Frances G. 
Knight, Director of the Passport. Office, 
Department of State, Mayor John B. 
Hynes, gave an official luncheon on the 
occasion of her visit to Boston. _ 

Many distinguished guests were pres- 
ent, including former Speaker MARTIN. 
I was also present. 
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On that occasion Director Knight 
made appropriate and informative re- 
marks, which I am pleased to include 
in my extension of remarks. 

The remarks of Director Frances G. 
Knight are as follows: 

COMMENTS BY FRANCES G. KNIGHT, DIRECTOR, 
Passport OFFICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 
This is indeed an honor, and on behalf of 

the entire staff of the Passport Office please 

accept sincere thanks and deep appreciation 
for your consideration and good will. 

We are especially proud of the Boston Pass- 
port Agency, which was first opened in July 
1925. The agency was closed in July of 1942 
because due to the war the granting of pass- 
port facilities was centralized in Washington. 

But on November 28, 1949, the Boston Pass- 
port Agency was reopened, and its growth 
and importance have been synonymous with 
the growth and importance of this part of our 
country. 

In 1940 less than 2,500 applications for 
passports were received in the Boston agency. 


-In 1951 approximately 10,000 applications 


were received; in 1954, 15,000 applications; 
and last year 18,500 passport applications 
were handled by the Boston agency. This, of 
course, is not the complete picture of over- 
seas travel emanating from this area, because 
while the Boston agency is prepared to serv- 
ice the applications received by clerks of 
court throughout New England many appli- 
cations are sent directly to Washington. 

In order to better service Greater Boston 
and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, we 
have enlarged our quarters in the Federal 
building and, with the cooperation of the 
regional office of the General Services Admin- 
istration, had the offices redecorated and re- 
furbished. We had installed modern equip- 
ment and initiated up-to-date business 
methods for handling volume. The result 
is that. today the Boston Passport Agency is 
accepting applications and issuing passports 
on these applications within an average of 
3 days. 

Nationally, the length of time for issuing a 
passport has been reduced from an average 
of 6 weeks in 1955 and 3 weeks in 1956 to a 
standard of 444 days since January of 1957. 
We are proud of the fact that 80 percent of 
our passports are mailed out 4% days after 
the receipt of the application, providing, of 
course, that the application is correct, prop- 
erly executed, and the fee and documents 
accompanying it are in good order. We are 
maintaining this speed despite the fact that 
we are issuing at an alltime high rate for 
this time of year. We are currently process- 
ing 4,000 passports a day. 

On a day-to-day basis, our present work- 
load is running approximately 18 percent over 
last year. The direct results of this speedup 
are a 50-percent decrease in followup corre- 
spondence, with a comparable decrease in 
telephone traffic in 1957 over 1956. 

Your recognition of our improved public 
service is a very heartwarming tribute to the 
industry and initiative of our Passport Office 
employees. Under the leadership of Mr. John 
J. Flynn, passport agent-in-charge, every 
member of the Boston agency staff has coop- 
erated in our modernization pfogram and 
accepted with alacrity and enthusiasm our 
new procedures and streamlined organization. 
I emphasize this- point because you must 
know how very difficult t is to make any 
kind of a change in Government procedures. 
There is a normal human resistance to 
change, but here in Boston, the installation 
of our new methods of operation was a happy 
and exciting experience. ~ 

For example, we have adopted modern fil- 
ing procedures in the Passport Office. They 
are faster, more accurate, and make our files 
more accessible. Considering the fact that 
our master index file consists of 22 million 
cards, and our current application files con- 
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tain 40 million documents, anything we do 
to facilitate their use is bound to save time 
and money. We have streamlined the han- 
dling of close to a million pieces of corre- 
spondence a year; we have organized our 
carding, searching, and recording operation 
on a mass-production basis. We have re- 
vised the passport application form, and the 
format of the passport itself has been radi- 
cally changed. Information in it has been 
rearranged to save time and space. We have 
provided the transportation and travel in- 
dustry, as well as ourselves, with current 
passport statistics. We are now operating 
with the guidance of charts and graphs, facts 
and figures instead of hearsay. We have 
adopted a modern accounting system and 
have installed cash registers, numbering ma- 
chines, stamping machines, electric staplers, 
flexiwriters, and a score of other new equip- 
ment which has resulted in an amazing in- 
crease in worker productivity. The General 
Services Administration has cooperated 
wholeheartedly in this rejuvenation, and in 
its report to Congress last year, estimated 
that the Passport Office effected a net saving 
of $386,000 a year over the cost of operating 
with antiquated procedures and obsolete 
equipment. In addition, the Passport Office 
averaged an increase of 5.5 percent in work 
productivity per employee in 1957, resulting 
in additional dollar savings. We expect to 
continue to absorb a 5-percent increase in 
eur workload through increased worker pro- 
ductivity in the next 2 years. 

But there are still many improvements that 
can and will be made. I am happy to an- 
nounce that, as of today, the Passport Office 
is-relaxing its requirements for a witness to 
the passport application. This is a very im- 
portant step in cutting redtape and delay in 
passport issuance. 

Consider the local situation. Over 30,000 
persons visited the Boston Passport Agency 
in 1957. Of this number, approximately 
14,000 were identifying witnesses accompany- 
ing applicants who, according to passport 
regulations, had to provide a witness willing 
to testify to the identity of the applicant. 
In April and May our workload is at its-peak. 
During April of 1957, 5,000 persons milled 
around the Boston Passport Agency, of which 
over 2,000 were witnesses. 

In our continuing studies to improve our 
services to the public, the question arose ds 
to why couldn’t the Passport Office accept the 
same identification used by banks, or the 
post office, or the Veterans’ Administartion 
when cashing or accepting checks. 

In my opinion, an applicant who would file 
a fraudulent application for a passport will 
not hesitate to produce a phony witness. It 
seems to me that the Government has ade- 
quate means of dealing with such situations. 
On the other hand, if an applicant can pro- 
duce a former United States passport, or 
naturalization certificate, a driver’s license, 
or a Federal, State, industrial, or commercial 
security pass or identification card which 
carries. his picture or physical description 
and his signature, we should be able to ac- 
cept such identification. 

Starting today, April 7, the Passport Office 
has advised all its agencies, as well as the 
3,800 clerks of court throughout the country 
authorized to execute passport applications, 
to accept such bona fide identification in lieu 
of awitness. If the applicant cannot provide 
any acceptable identification, then he must 
bring a witness. We estimate that this new 
procedure, if effective in only 50 percent of 
the applications we expect to receive this 
year, will relieve congestion in passport agen- 
cies and offices of the clerks of court by over 
250,000 persons. In the Boston agency, we 
estimate that it will reduce traffic by close to 
100 persons per day. I need not give you a 
blueprint of what this will mean to the more 
erderly operation of our business. 

Recently we have been accepting 


checks in payment of the passport fee. This, 
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too, is a great conyenience to the applicant. 
It has been hard for me to understand why 
a citizen could pay his ihcome tax with a 
personal check and not his passport fee. I 
am not greatly concerned about checks 
bouncing back at us. The passing of a bad 
check is a criminal offense, and it seems to 
me that this is another matter which the 
Government can handle effectively by means 
other than inflicting a bothersome restriction 
in the field of passport issuance. 

Now, may I say one word about passport 
pictures. I’ve been asked how my campaign 
is coming along on promoting happy, relaxed 
and smiling passport photographs. The an- 
swer is, “Fine.” We are getting an encour- 
aging number of color photographs. A 
couple of months ago we announced the ac- 
ceptance of color passport pictures, as well 
as those in black and white. They have 
been trickling in, and may I say that the 
ladies are charming and attractive, and the 
men are handsome and dashing. 

Before I close, I want to say a very special 
thank you for the outstanding Members of 
Congress from this area. They have given 
the Passport Office consistent support and 
encouragement in its modernization. pro- 
gram. They have been our stanch friends, 
and for that we will be forever grateful. It 
has been a privilege and a pleasure to work 
with the Federal and local government rep- 
resentatives in this city. 

Once again, please accept the deep appre- 
ciation and thankKs of the entire Passport 
Office staff for this honor and for your 
gracious hospitality. 


Sputniks Fright Good for Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Sunday 
Herald: 

SputTnrks Fricut Goop ror SCHOOLS 
(By Bill Cunningham) 


In all the recorded annals of man, nothing 
that didn’t actually spill blood in great 
quantities ever brought such instantaneous 
fear and confusion over so much of the earth 
as the launching of the two Russian sput- 
niks. That was true in our great and all- 
powerful United States. In fact, we seemed 
to come closest to national nervous prostra- 
tion. 

The fact that the Russians had beaten us 
to outer space was a matter of grave con- 
cern to a great many sincere people, some 
of whom may possibly have a vague idea 
of what outer space is,.and a vague idea 
seems to be about all even the experts can 
boast to the moment. But it was also seized 
by various causists, theorists, lobbyists, and 
plain nuts as a.great and God-given chance 
to prey on the public fear and promote their 
pet causes. % 

Politically, for example, the Democratic 
campaign strategists began to belabor the 
administration and cry down Eisenhower for 
having cut back the rocket program and let 
the Russians soar ahead. Militarily, the 
various arms with their varying forms of the 
same missile, began to clamor that they 
could have beaten the Russians by months 
if they could have been freed from inter- 


ference and parsimony. 
, those whose idéa of forward 
is a tack to port, began to ululate anew over 









the uncoupling of Oppenheimer from any 

nuclear connections where the national ge, 

curity is involved. “They included all others 

who were dropped for cause, or who backeq 

out of the tent using the fifth as a curtain 
ea 7” 


The persecution and hounding of these 
noble savants, resulting in their leaving Goy. 
ernment work, was what actually threw the 
initiative to Russia, so quacked this clacque, 
and it was all the fault of such witch burn. 
ers as the House Un-American 
Committee, the Senate Subcommittee 9p 
Internal Security and so on all the way back 
to that black-hearted Beelzebub, the late, 
but still never-to-be-spat-enough-upon Sen. 
ator Joe McCarthy. 

Just where in all this the professiong) 
education phalanx rightly belongs, it’s har 
to say. It, however, was one of the first to 
charge, with ram's horns braying and 
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much of it is sincere, ‘ 

Not all of it, however, is unsuspect. The 
field of pedagegy is organized in great part 
into what amounts to a powerful union, and 
maintains what amounts to a powerful lobby 
in Washington. There also are potent cam- 
paigners who have been pushing Federal aid 
to education so long, and so hard, that it has 
become a perennial big issue in the succes. 
sive seatings of the Congress. 

There is now a Federal Department of 
Health and Education, which means 4 bu- 
reau, with a bureaucrat at the head of it and 
which like all such, wants more funds, more 
scope, more employees, more authority 6 
the top job will be bigger, the Department's 
standing higher, its perpetuity assured. 

So education, pointing a quivering finger 
at the topless vault and screaming sputnik, 
lathered its charges in an assault on the 
front pages. From the sidelines it was hard 
to tell whether their model was Poul Re- 
vere, with his warning, or some hairy Biblical 
prophet crying “Repent, repent.” -The net 
of their message, however, was that Rus- 
sia has now far surpassed us in the field of 
general education, and specifically has passed, 
us so far in the fields of science and engi- 
neering that we have but the comparative 
standing of Igorottes. 

UNITED STATES FRIGHTENED 


For a nervous while, there’s no question 
about the fact that the people of this Nation 
were both frightened and concerned. The 
papers were full of the subject of educa- 
tion.’ Almost any qualified spokesman was 
certain of an anxious hearing. Sermons wert 
preached. Editorials were written. Schoo 
board and PTA’s were meeting almost 
prayerfully. 

The Government proposed putting 2 bil- 
Non dollars into college scholarships 
with. Various governors—our own 
one—outlined ambitious State plans. Prattl- 
cally every endowed—which means private— 
college in the Nation rushed forth with ® 
new, a huge, and a highly organized cam- 
paign for funds. Harvard's 82-odd million 
was the master call of all. es 
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mhat, however, leaves us a@ certified two 
now up there alone sinee the Russian pair 
has burned out, It also brought proud 
statements to the effect that we could have 
done it long before the Russians, if we'd 
considered it sufficientiy important. We'd 
suspended space probing to concentrate on 
what seemed more important—atomic sub- 
marines, to name but one item. 

Our authorities—Mr. Dulles speaking— 
confessed that we completely underestimated 
the psychological and propaganda value of 
such a spectular scientific achievement and, 
to that extent, the Russians had taken us, 
put that was all, and so what? 

The net result was that fear seemed to 
vanish. 

' CRIES CEASED 

§o-did public concern with the issues the 
fear had raised, including the fears largely 
manufactured by the various causists. The 
cries have ceased, the campaigns stopped, 
the public interest changed to other 
things—the recession, for instance. 

This also applies to the subjéct of educa- 
tion, which was smoking hot, not over 3 
months ago. The bill for Federal aid is 
right back where it was and while that bil- 
lion for scholarships may yet be voted there 
seems more than an equai chance it will 
never even make the floor. 

Personally, my vote would be cast against 
Federal aid, and I doubt that the billion is 
necessary or, if voted and used, would pro- 
duce anything more than the thinly lac- 
quered type of “college man” and woman 
we're accustomed to settling for. 

It will be a shameful loss, however, if 
further general interest in this vital sub- 
ject dies just because we’re not scared to 
death any more’ Here is a great oppor- 
tunity for some valuable soul searching. 
Charges have been made, and the charges 
still stand. 

Furthermore, some very great authorities 
in the field were already concerned with the 
American educational problem, and had 
made surveys and recommendations long be- 
fore that floating doghouse of the Russians 
ever went up amongst the stars. One of 
these is Harvard’s former president, Dr. 
James B. Conant. For some years, he’s been 
surveying and pondering our high-school 
structure, and he was already on record be- 
fore the world ever heard the word “sputnik.” 

There were others, and what the sputnik 
hysteria did was to bring many of these 
studies, surveys, and blueprints forward with 
More speed and urgency than might other- 
wise have prevailed. Several excellent stud- 
les, and covering all levels, are newly re- 
leased, and they deserve careful and con- 
scientious attention. 

On the college level, for example, there’s 
& special report on American higher educa-” 
tion, 1958. This is an unique cooperative 
efort by college alumni magazine editors 
all over the country, and it’s appearing at 
the moment in some 153° magazines in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. It tells 
the college story. : 

2 HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 


On the high-school level, there’s the 
Conant plan. Sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corp, the former head of Harvard made a 

hand survey of 50 high schools in 16 
and has now drawn his blueprint 

& better type of high-school curriculum. 
the grade-school level, a new 


one John Keats, who writes as a parent, has 
considerable econtreversy and is at- 
sting wide attention. There are other 


‘ 


‘ 
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as a consequence. They still deserve to be 
read, and pondered. 

Basically, the charge is that the Russian 
educational system is far superior to ours 
because the Russian pupil, from hi= earliest 
years, ‘takes harder courses, more of them, 
and pust pass them, er else—the “else” being 
dropped as a scholar and consigned to peon- 
age on a farm or in a factory. Furthermore, 
they not only make allowance for the brainy 
student; they screen for him. 

The Russian system is summed up suc- 
cinctly in John Gunther’s new “Inside Rus- 
sia,” just off the presses, in the following 
words: 

“The average Russian boy or girl gets more 
than five times the amount of science and 
mathematics than is stipulated for entrance 
even;sinto such a specialized American insti- 
tution as MIT. ~ 

“Every Russian student is paid to go to 
college. The Russians have the most for- 
midable educational machine in the world, 
but they are also the most ignorant people 
in the world about affairs outside their own 
country.” 

SCORES SCHOOLS 


Against this is the following commentary 
on the American system from that “Schools 
Without Scholars,” by John Keats. 

“The brave new philosophy of preparing 
the child for his place in society, rather than 
filling his mind with dates, rules, and for- 
mulas, has resulted in'a curriculum domi- 
nated by courses in domestie sciences, indus- 
trial arts, and .social adjustment. 

“In attempting to do everything for the 
child, schoolmen are turning out high-school 
graduates who have been taught how to dress 
for a date, play football, make copper ash 
trays, and _yery little else. Fancy equipment 
for unnecessary courses inflates construction 
costs and bemuses students with gleaming 
gadgets.” P 

Both the Conant plan for high schools and 
some of the newer college studies have the 
superior student especially in mind. Some 
few colleges have been trying to unfetter 
him from the classroom drag of his “aver- 
age” colleagues, for a number of years now, 
but with differing grades of success. 

In the Conant concept high schools would 
have three generd@i levels of courses. For 
the top 20 percent of the class, presumably 
college bound, there would be a stiff aca- 
demic curriculum. The bottom 20 percent 
would be expected to operate on an elemen- 
tary level. There would be a diversified vo- 
cational program for the rest. 

The whole would. be flexible to the extent 
that students could move from one level up 
to the other to take some special course 
provided they could keep up in it. Every 
student would have to take 4 years of Eng- 
lish, 4 of social studies, 2 of math and 2 of 
science. The wind, however, would be tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb. These courses 
would be taught at levels he could handle. 
If exceptionally bright, he’d also take 3 years 
of a foreign language. 

‘The problem, as stated by the plan’s 
author, and recently published in Life mag- 
azine, is: “How to raise (United States edu- 
cation’s) intellectual quality—giving its best 
minds a chance for unhampered intellectual 
growth—and yet, still preserve its traditional 
democratic ideals.” , 

TIME FOR DREAMS 


It all, of course, starts with the children, 
which means the parents of the children, 
and-some of the students of the matter are 
caustic on that point. Last month, in Sara- 
sota, Fla., I heard Philip H. Hiss, chairman 
of the Board of Public Instruction of Sara- 
sota County, speak along these lines. He 
said there is too much watching of television 
and listening to radio, without children con- 
tributing anything of their own. 

We should really be grateful for the scare 
given us in this particular category and 
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proceed with a complete and constructive 
survey. Never mind what the Russians do, 
or what the Russians are. Our yardstick 
should be only our own potenséial, and our 
concern how far below it we’ve been content 
to coast. 





Social Science—The Unused Weapon 
EXTENSION QF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a class- 
mate of mine at college, Joseph Clawson, 
now an author and an economist of 
prominence wrote an article in 1947 
which I believe to have considerable per- 
tinence to the situation facing us today. 
He tells us not to laugh at the economist, 
the psychologist, the sociologist, and 
other behavioral scientists, for your life 
may depend on him. 

Under a previous consent I include my 
friend’s analysis of how our salvation 
may lie in the behaviorial scientist and 
his recommendation that our emphasis 
had better be in this direction if we wish 
to survive. 

Did you know that mankind’s mighty 
mouse, the social scientist, faces a strange 
crisis this year—a dilemma which concerns 
you and your family more vitally than your 
job, your life insurance, your friends, or the 
cost of living? He faces this crisis partly 
because he is more misunderstood, more un- 
derrated, more bitterly opposed than the 
chemist or the nuclear physicist were before 
the war. 

Who is this unusual person? 
mankind’s mighty mouse? 

This new friend of yours may be a psy- 
chologist, an economist, a sociologist, or per- 
haps an anthropologist. He might be an 
historian, a political scientist, a statistician, 
or an education research worker. Like the 
movie hero, Mighty Mouse, his job is to get 
civilization out of.jams. Like the movie 
hero, he is usually thought of as a sort of 
comical cartoon character. In fact, the pub- 
lic smiles upon him as an absent-minded 
daydreamer puttering around like a happy 
child, with his white mice, dirty old clay 
pots, many-colored price charts, his straight- 
faced studies of.nightclub panics and race 
riots. 

In accémplishments, he is mighty. In com- 
parison with the superhuman task ahead 
of him, he is a mouse. Yet on this same 
quiet, unassuming person may depend your 
greatest chances of physical survival. Why 
is this? 

With scarcely an exception, every one of 
our great national problems today is a 
problem of human relations. War is exhibit 
A. There is already blood upon the neutron, 
and there. may be more before we're 
through. The experts agree there is no mil- 
itary or technical defense against an atom 
bomb attack. They also agree that 40 to 
100 million Americans would be blasted into 
radioactive dust during“the first hour of 
war. The remainder would die soon after 
from food and air poisoning, strange new 
germs, and V-2 rockets. 

Next, read the headlines of your news- 
paper. They shout about strikes, race riots, 
and divorces, or inflation, housing short- 
ages, poverty, and sex butcheries, or rob- 
beries, juvenile delinquency, panics, ap- 
proaching depression, and, unemployment. 

What do you make of them? Is it the 
Frankenstein menace of machinery that 


And why 
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makes these headlines? No, it is the failure 
in human relations. Dr, Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, farseeing president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, puts it this way: “We’ve been 
learning how to control physical nature, but 
we haven't learned how to control our- 
selves.” 

After all, the atom bomb is not danger- 
ous. The deadly explosive is man. We are 
apemen in rocket planes, Alley Oops dis- 
guised as Flash Gordons. 

But where. does the social scientist come 
into this unpretty picture? 

With new tools and rules this specialist 
is fighting every moment of the day for your 
life and happiness. If the story of his great 
social inventions and discoveries is ever 
told, it will be one of the most fascinating 
tales of human struggle, of truth against 
witchcraft, ever related. Heroism and 
drama underlie every advance of the social 
scientist, Galileo, Pasteur, Eve Curie, and 
Einstein had no monopoly on adventure or 
success. Yet we have been calling the new 
pioneers “impractical daydreamers” and 
“crackpots.” 

Consider their achievements. 

The door opens and a gray-haired cripple 
swings up to you on crutches. “Look at me, 
mister,” he says. “A disabled veteran. Not 
from this war, or the last war, but the one 
before that, the Spanish-American War.” He 
smiles ruefully. “I’m living proof, don’t 
you think, that war is an inborn trait of hu- 
man nature? Like cutthroat competition 
and selfishness, they’re inborn, all of them.” 

He has reason to be bitter. But for a 
scientific answer, let’s turn to the cultural 
anthropologists. Ruth Benedict and Mar- 
garet Mead have shown in their investiga- 
tions that the answer is a resounding “No.” 
All three of these traits are learned, like 
your 1-2-3's and the English language. 

Powerful social weapons against war are 
on the production line right now. But we 
need to play for time until they are ready. 
Meanwhile, the handiest tools are the U. N., 
the UNRRA, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, the World Bank, the world fund. For 
personal understanding, there’s Donaid 
Watt’s delightful Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living.* 

“But,” you ask, “are we actually getting 
down to the fundamentals, the causes of 
war?” 

At this, a tall, energetic young professor 
of psychology speaks. You take an imme- 
diate liking to him. “For one thing,” he 
asserts, “depressions frequently cause wars. 
Let’s put it this way: frustration causes 
aggression. Over in Germany in the early 
1930's, for example, thousands of young 
Germans, jobless, hungry, defeated, heard a 
spellbinder blaming all their troubles on the 
scheming Jews, as he called them. Or on 
the lack of living room. So, a heartless per- 
secution began, and a merciless army swung 
into step to conquer the world.” 

That's Hadley Cantril from Princeton 
speaking. His discoveries regarding mobs, 
panics, and social movements have been rev- 
elations. A few years ago, his study of the 
panic that followed Orson Welles’ broad- 
cast of an invasion from Mars was a scien- 
tific gem. 

As a psychologist, he was speaking of de- 
pressions causing wars. So we turn to the 
economists and ask, “What causes depres- 
sions, then?” . 

Among other things; they say, a depres- 
sion follows from inflation. Maybe we 
haven't cured any depressions yet, but we 
have harnessed one inflation. In the United 
States, Canada, and England the prevention 
of a big wartime price boom between 1942 
and 1945 was a remarkable achievement. It 
had never happened before. Every major 


+ Youth Experiments in Latin-American 
Living, Reader’s Digest, January 1942. 
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conflict before World War Il had ushered 
in a great price upheaval, and few in 1940 
believed it could be controlled this time. 
But these countries did it with tools sup- 
plied by economists like John Maynard 
Keynes of England and Alvin Hansen of 
Harvard. 

Mary, the neighbor girl, and Bill, her 
fiance, come forward with a more personal 
question. “We're engaged and—terribly in 
love,” says Mary, hesitantly. “But with so 
many marriages breaking up, we'd like to 
know if there isn’t some way of finding out 
ahead of time whether—well, whether we 
have any chance of happy marriage.” 

Yes, Mary, there is a way. Burgess and 
Cottrell at Chicago and Terman at Stanford 
have developed tests which will help you. 
If your joint score—yours and Bill’s to- 
gether—is definitely high or definitely low, 
these tests can predict with remarkable 
accuracy whether your marriage will succeed 
or fail. 

“That’s wonderful,” says Bill. Then he 
stops and frowns. “But can’t we affect the 
outcome, or are we just stuck with things 
as they are?” 

Yes, Bill, you can, thanks to the pioneer- 
ing efforts of sociologists like Ernest Groves 
and Paul Popenoe. “ They recognized a vital 
human need and decided to fill it. In 1925, 
Dr. Groves established at Boston University 
one of the earliest college courses in mar- 
riage problems, a forerunner of hundreds 
of such courses now being offered in col- 
leges and night schools all over United 
States. Dr. Popenoe heads the 17-year-old 
American Institute of Family Relations in 
Los Angeles, which has helped build hun- 
dreds of successful marriages at a time when 
hit-or-miss marriages are failing in every 
direction. 

Amazing? These are only appetizers— 
only a couple tlelds of practical social science 
research. Yet each of these victories in hu- 
man relations is significant, each as sensa- 
tional as a commando raid on Dieppe. Some 
of the inventions and discoveries of human 
science are as familiar as the census, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Federal Re- 
serve System, the ballot, the Constitution, 
the public opinion poll. Some have caused 
worldwide sensations, like Sigmund Freud’s 
psychoanalysis, which is still in use though 
the emphasis has shifted. Others are almost 
unknown, but they deserve monuments and 
medals for their aid to civilization. 

Crime is being revealed by the lie detec- 
tor, diagnosed by Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck of Harvard, and treated by Chicago's 
“back-of-the-yards project.” Racial troubles 
hold fewer secrets because of Donald Young’s 
and Gunnar Myrdal’s\ work. Tolerance is 
being spread through mixed communities 
by Jahn Granrud’s Springfield plan. 

A business executive clears his throat. 
“Wait a moment,” he interrupts. “Don't 
forget those investigations made by Roeth- 
lisberger and—let’s see—Dickson on labor- 
management techniques. They’ve been a 
gold mine for me.” 

Yes, and businessmen are also keeping 
out of the red with tested advertising, mar- 
ket analysis, pretested movie plots. 

Along with radar, jet propulsion, and rela- 
tivity, the record of great Twentieth Cen- 
tury inventions must also include intelli- 
gence tests, vocational aptitude tests, the 
wartime rumor clinic of Gordon Allport, and 
Simon Kuznets’ pioneering studies of na- 
tional income. 

These highlights of just a few outstand- 
ing social inventions show that the social 
scientist is truly mighty. Though the hu- 
man sciences may lag far behind the natural 
sciences; they can be useful from the very 
start. . 


generals, > 
Their success has been due exactly to the 


social scientist isn't strong enough 

save us. But there is worse to be told On 
political leaders are using barely a fraction 
of what is already known about human 
science. Like witchdoctors refusing to ag. 
minister - modern penicillin to a dying 
patient, they have repeatedly refused to em. 
ploy the medicines and instruments of socia] 
science. Indeed, three times since the first 
atom bomb was dropped on Japan, Congress 
has refused to include the social 

in any plan for a Government-aided Nationa] 
Science Foundation. One Senator contemp- 
tuously referred to them as “various kinds 
of ideology.” 

So the social scientists are fighting lonel, 
isolated skirmishes in the dark against pow- 
erful foes—fighting them almost with bare 
hands. They are the peacetime commandos 
against the atom. The number of these doc- 
tors of civilization has never exceeded 18,000 
in the United States, plus a few thousand 
abroad. 

The most conservative estimates indicate 
that at least $350 million a year is spent on 
natural science research. During the war 
we spent over $2 billion altogether, or say 
half a billion dollars a year on the Manhattan 
atom-bomb project. Nearly $175 million a 
year was spent on other military programs of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. In contrast, it appears that less than 
$100 million a year is spent on social-science 
research, even when the professors’ regular 
teaching salaries are included. 

The pitifully small funds, the overworked 
personnel of the social sciences are concen- 
trated in university social-science depart- 
ments, in the social-science research council, 
in the Rockefeller, Sage, Milbank, and Sloan 
Foundations, and timidly in a few obscure 
Government bureaus. They are doing all 
they can, but it isn’t enough. 

The publicity and action organizations 
which conscientiously use scientific findings 
in their programs are also amazingly-few in 
number. Among them are the Public Affaire 
Committee, the National Planning Associa- 
tion, the American Institute of Family Re- 
lations, Johnson O’Connor Human ae 

e 


ng Laboratory, the Society for th 


logical Study of Social Issues, and to some 
extent the older organizations—Boy Scouts, 
YMCA, Red Cross, and Community Chest 
There’s the picture. 

Without the full ounce of prevention, 
society takes many tons of ‘cure. Strikes 
cost the workers over $200 million im 194. 
Federal, State, and city governments regu- 
larly spend $3 billion a year for public wel- 
fare and relief, $250 million for police pro 
tection and penitentiaries, and, worst of all, 
spent $69 billion a year for World War I. 

But it wasn’t the dollars that 


At least 36 million people, armed and Une 


wounded, lost, or killed during World War IL 
and 87 million went through the sm 
wringer during World War I. In Decemm 
1932, at the bottom of the great depressi®’ 
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yathole. Only scientifie methods, applied in 
advance, caD prevent them. 

What do the social scientists need to equip 
them for the superhuman task @head? 

They need four things. First of all, they 
need funds. A half billion dollars a year 
would be a cheap investment in peace and 

ity. Second, personnel. America 
needs a standing army of 50,000 social scien- 
tists. Third, tion. A superabund- 
ance of these three things—money, men, and 

tion—were poured into the Manhat- 
tan project. And in an incredibly short 
time, the project produced the atom bomb. 
But a fourth ingredient is required by so- 
cial science. It needs active partners in 
every community. In traditional American 
fashion, they must advertise these new in- 
yentions and put them into use. 

Yes, we can have any kind of a world we 
want, say the social scientists. We can even 
have a political and social defense against 
the A-bomb. “That is,” says Sylvanus Du- 
yall, “we can if we quit spending billions 
for bombs and pennies for people.” 





Comments on the- Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
onv, I include the following editorial 
from the Fort Mill Times, of April 17, 
1958: 

Sometimes it is a bit difficult to determine 
in which direction the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is heading. Only a few months ago 
the President called for a tight-money policy 
to curb spending and retard inflation. In- 
terest rates on loans shot skyward; down- 
payments on Government-financed homes 
rocketed; efforts were made to sharply curtail 
all installment’ buying. 

Last week President Eisenhower told re- 
porters at his news conference that the way 
to lick the recession was for everybody to 
buy. “Buy what?” a reporter asked. 

“Buy anything,” the President replied. 

So I suppose the only way we can lick this 
thing is for everybody to go out and start 
buying stuff, regardless of whether they need 
it or not, and even if they don’t have money 
to pay for it. 

But the only catch is—right in the middle 
of your spending spree the Ike administra- 
~ age invoke the tight-money policy- 


Frankly this is the first recession (depres- 
sion) I have experienced that was accom- 


and the longer the recession the higher 
the prices go. 
Tt poses quite a problem: Is it more im- 
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cotton into cloth with labor that is paid 
only one-tenth of what American textile la- 
borers receive. ‘The administration then lets 
the bars down so that American markets are 
overrun with this cheap, imported cloth 
which is priced far below the manufac- 


turers’ cost of United States made tex- 


tiles. 

If this policy is continued over the years 
it could well destroy the American textile 
industry. Already it has caused numerous 
mills to cease operations, and daily is 
jeopardizing the livelihood of more and more 
textile workers. 

The administration has repeatedly made 
it. clear that to them the friendship and 
well-being of the Japs matters more than 
the economy of the Southland and of New 
England, and the employment and welfare of 
our citizens. 





How Hiring the Handicapped Helps You 
and Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
very fine essay written by Miss Ploy Jean 
Scribner of Fillmore, Okla., in my con- 
gressional] district. 

This splendid essay was one of the 
national wiriners in the 1958 National 
Essay Contest sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. The expenses 
of this contest were born by the Disabled 
American Veterans. Miss Scribner is a 
student at Milburn High School, Mil- 
burn, Okla. Along with other national 
winners, Miss Scribner will receive her 
award at the opening session of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped on May 
8. The award will be given to her di- 
rectly by President Eisenhower. 

Miss Scribner’s essay reads as follows: 
How HimiInc THE HANDICAPPED HELPS You 
AND ME 

As the strength of a chain is measured by 
its weakest link, so a nation’s well-being is 
measured by its nonproductive citizens. It 
is a basic American belief that every man 
should have a chance to develop all that is 
best within him and achieve his fullest 
measure of perfection. 

Oklahoma, alone, has 40,000 so-called han- 
dicapped adults. Multiply this by 48 and we 
have a fair estimate of the potential drag 
on our ecomomy if these citizens are not 
given the opportunity to become producers. 
They are all consumers. They require food, 
clothing, shelter, and all other needed sery- 
ices to live. If they are compelled to remain 
in a state of dependency, others must work 
to support them, thereby lowering the stand- 
ard of living of both the impaired .and the 
worker. This need not be. 


workers can become efficient, self-supporting, 
contributing members to a nation’s economy. 
We have in times past failed to see that 


any reason for ignoring and failing to train 
the capabilities that we do have? 
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If we could leave out all humanitarian 
and charitable obligations to hire the handi- 
capped, which we cannot, it would still be 
profitable for our well-being and our Nation’s 
economy to train and hire them. They would 
pay back in Federal income and State sales 
taxes many times the cost of their training. 
Hiring the handicapped would reduce our 
welfare rolls. Hiring them would lighten 
the physical and mental burden of the ones 
who must now work to support them; and 
it would broaden the horizons of the un- 
happy, dependent handicapped persons. 

It is no longer a question of debate as to 
the competency of handicapped workers. 
They have proved that when placed in jobs 
for which they are trained they become valu- 

sable employees. They work hard and con- 
scientiously; they are rarely absent from 
their jobs or late to work; they ask no spe- 
cial favors. All this inspires the physically 
fit worker to do his best and makes the 
employer who hires the handicapped feel 
that he is lucky to have them on his pay 
roll. 

Placing the handicapped in productive em- 
ployment helps you and me. Placing them 
in productive employment is a gain for 
everyone. The hiring of all available man- 
power and working skill is vital to our na- 
tional strength and wealth and to our na- 
tional standard of living. It is the working 
people who support their community and 
their nation, not the people who are living 
on welfare funds and compensation pensions. 

The economic progress and superior stand- 
ards of living depend on good labor relations. 
American labor with its system of private 
enterprise stands to profit by providing every 
available opportunity for handicapped per- 
sons who are qualified to take their places 
in productive jobs. American labor and in- 
dustry have proved that thousands of per- 
sons who we once thought were handi- 
capped have done their jobs well in war 
time and peace time. When the handi- 
capped person is trained to meet the re- 
quirements of the job, he is no longer handi- 
capped. Human needs of all of us as well as 
the handicapped are best served when the 
handicapped are helped to become self-sup- 
porting and are made capable and given their 
chance to make their contribution as self- 
reliant members of society. Nothing is 
truer than what the vocational rehabilitation 
people say: “It is not what a man has lost 
but what he has left that is important.” + 

Thousands of formerly handicapped work- 
ers, but now no longer handicapped because 
of training, are doing you and me a favor 
by taking their wheel chairs, leaving the 
four walls of their homes, even the con- 
fines of the home community to join the 
army of independent producers who pay 
with their own efforts for what they con- 
sume, who become property owners, and who 
pay taxes to make our country a better place 
in which to live. No, we are not doing for 
them any more of a favor than they are do- 
ing for us. They have earned their places 
among our most valued employees. 

From a business standpoint, we are fortu- 
nate in having them. From a humanitarian 
standpoint, it is good for our souls. Wécan- 
not reduce life to pure materialism, to an 
attitude of letting the fittest survive. Hir- 
ing the handicapped helps you and me com- 
bat attitudes of prejudice and intolerance. 
Only weak, selfish men must be surrounded 
by absolute perfection, sc working side by 
side with the physically handicapped makes 
us strong. 

If America is to be kept strong, you and 
I must help all men who will work, to find 
work, not only the physically sound but also 
the men whose bodies are impaired but who 

have talents and skills that can be used to 


2 United States Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, from pamphlet, Help 
the Disabled, revised April 1953, p. 8. 
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strengthen a country that holds its high 

place because of a free economy. Any atti- 

tude that black lists any employable worker 
_ is lowering the national standard. 

Organized labor is neither wholly selfish 
nor entirely humanitarian in pledging their 
organizations to see that the handicapped 
are hired. They are both. They know that 
State and national economy, to be what it 
should be, must hire any worker whose tal- 
ents can be used to make him productive 
and self-supporting. 

Hiring the handicapped helps you and me, 
not only economically but also morally. We 
know that no single job requires all facul- 
ties of a normal person. We know that the 
handicapped can de just as many skills— 
perhaps not all the same—as the nonhandi- 
capped. We know they ask no favors. They 
meet the same production and safety stand- 
ards as other workers. They ask for only 
their just rights, the opportunity to be self- 
respecting and self-sustaining. Unless they 
are given gainful employment in keeping 
with their abilities and interests, they are 
denied their just rights. 

We cannot promote the strength of the 
whole free world as we contend that we want 
to do unless we are willing to work shoulder 
to shoulder with the handicapped. They can 
add spirit and power to American industry 
and remove any stigma or accusation that 
we still practice the tactics of the Dark Ages 
when the physically or mentally unfit were 
hidden from the public eye or allowed to 
starve or freeze in dungeons. 

The handicapped do not want our sym- 
pathy. They do not need it. They will help 
you and me when we see that they are 
trained and hired to work at jobs that will 
give them human dignity that is their in- 
alienable right. 





The Objective Is Fine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill Herald of April 17, 
1958: 

‘THE OBJECTIVE Is FINE 

President Eisenhower is having a rough go 
with Congress over his plan to reorganize 
the Defense Department. 

Part of the President’s trouble is his own 
fault. He has not made himself clear. His 
7,000-word proposal for streamlining the de- 
partment left many points in doubt. Vague- 
ness has been one of the President's weak 
points on more than one occasion. 

The overall objective that the President 
has in mind, however, is certainly worth- 
while. He wants greater efficiency in our 
Defense Department setup. 

Ike wants to give the Secretary of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff more authority. 
Each separate defense branch—the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—would lose some 
authority. 

The result might be less interservice 
squabbling, for one thing. The Joint Chiefs 
might be more inclined to look at the over- 
all defense picture—and spend the available 
money more efficiently. The tendency of 
each individual branch’ to try to get more 
than the next might decline. 

Maybe Congressmen don’t agree with the 
President on the details. But we'll go along 
with Ike on the main idea. The Defense 
Department can stand a whole lot of 
reorganizing. 
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Uptarn Is On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Daily News has a spirited 
and colorful writer, Jack Mabley. I fol- 
low his columns religiously and wish to 
have consent to insert one of his stories 
appearing on April 15. I wish to com- 
mend Jack Mabley for his accurate and 
timely article on the current economic 
condition. 





Urrurn Is ON 
(By Jack Mabley) 


The recession is V shaped, it’s U shaped, 
it’s saucershaped, it’s tapering off, it’s getting 
worse, it’ll end in the fall, it will continue 
through the year, it’s a readjustment, it’s a 
depression, it’s good for us, it’s calamitous. 

One thing we know for sure. If the econ- 
omists in Washington knew what they were 
talking about they would have foreseen this 
recession and moved to avoid it. 

Most of the predictions of when the re- 
cession will end are just so much hot air. 
Nobody knows when it will end. When the 
public starts buying instead of saving, busi- 
ness will get better. 

Recession is caused by a state of mind. 
Newspapers are criticized for printing bad 
news about business. This makes the public 
cautious and gloomy and worsens the reces- 
sion. 

The critics overlook the fact that if we 
didn’t print bad news along with the good, 
word of mouth would take over, facts would 
become monstrously distorted, and a real 
panic would take place. 

Our Democratic Senator came back fron 
Washington last week. He’s a humanitarian 
and anxious to get information to guide him 
in the Senate. 

SHOULD HAVE TALKED TO SAVERS 


So to get near the people he hiked out to 
the State unemployment offices and talked 
to the unemployed. He got a pretty miser- 
able picture. He is alarmed. We reported 
his alarm. 

I wish the Senator had ogne out to a sav- 
ings institution on a Saturday morning and 
talked to people putting their money away. 
They're employed and well off. They are the 
ones who could have told the Senator when 
and why they might start spending. 

At any rate, he’s gone back to Washing- 
ton with a frightening picture, based on 
talking with the 8 percent who are unem- 
ployed. The 92 percent who are employed 
hold the answers. 

When the 92 percent start spending, they’Il 
stimulate jobs for the 8 percent not working. 
Then we'll be out of trouble. 

When? Here’s a guess. There has been 
® pitiful absence of direction or leadership 
from Washington. The panic merchants 
there are doing more to undermine confidence 
than any group in the Nation. 

So the citizens are taking matters into 
their own hands. Private business is pro- 
viding leadership. 

SALES DRIVES MAY MARK ‘THE UPTURN 

Business is providing salesmanship and 
good buys. Chicago is in the middle of a 
huge auto sales campaign. Almost every city 
in the Nation has done or will do the same. 
~ This may mark the turn upward. This 
would mean that people smart enough to 
buy during this sales drive would get the 
best price of the year or maybe of several 


years. 





April 9 
eae every field who are oy 
good buys the money and the wi Ilingness 

to buy are there. 

Over the weekend I shopped in depart 
ment store, hardware and garden prt 
fe ‘conainiy alan 00k the sere 

ce’ y Ook like har 
these places. : ae 

Strictly on the basis of trying to figure 
people, I offer the curbstone ontaas that 
we've hit botton and are on our 
The initiative and drive of the auto - 
deserves a major share of the credit, 





Our People’s Factories 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall, the Air Force, in a so-called econ- 
omy move, arbitrarily took practically 
all of the maintenance overhaul and al- 
teration business of our fighting aircraft 
away from the private companies who 
had developed an efficient and econom- 
ical defense industry, and transferred it 
to our Government-owned depots, many 
of which, conceivably, could have been 
used in the B-52 dispersal plan, - 


One of the best editorials I have seen 
on the subject of getting our Govern- 
ment out of competition with its tax- 
paying citizens is that of Wayne W. Par- 
rish, in the April 7 issue of American 
Aviation magazine. 

The'editorial follows: 

Our PEOPLE’s FACTORIES 
(By Wayne W. Parrish) 


It is quite apparent that the United States 
Military Establishment feels that the Soviet 
Union has evolved a way of life worth emulat- 
ing. The Air Force and the Navy, especially, 
have moved rapidly into the Soviet pattern 
of state socialism with a network of people's 
factories and a people’s airline (called 
MATS) and almost any day we expect the 
Order of the Red Star to be given to some 
stanchly patriotic United States general or 
admiral for having out-performed Rumania 
or Czechoslovakia in following the Moscow 
formula for success. 

All this must be so, because the facts are 
there to prove the belief of United States 
military in the Soviet way of doing things. 
It used to be in presocialist days that 
USAF and Navy let our maintenance and 
overhaul work to the privately owned aif- 
craft maintenance industry. But today only 
3 percent of the $1.5 billion which Congres 





allocates for maintenance is offered out-com- 


petitively to private industry. a 
When Congress ordered a 7 percent cut in 
the fiscal 1958 budget for aircraft mainte 
nance, the military did just fine. Itcutits 
own people's factories 1 percent and cut 
vate industry 56 percent. And . 
not the military services realize what We 
are doing, the end result is one big Heats) 
the cause of state socialism as P ore 
the Soviet Union. ae: 
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1958 
done for the glory of the people’s democracy, 
United States branch. 

Well, as we often say, the United States 
of America can take care of its enemies in 
gue style, but Lord save us from those car- 
fying our flag at home but who undermine 
the very system which made this country 

t. The military who have pushed their 
je’s factories into big socialistic busi- 
ness following the lines of Lenin and Stalin 
had better do some soul-searching before 


it’s too late. 





What Part Will I Play as a Citizen? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent, I am placing in the 
Recorp the prize essay of Ellen Gira Zis- 
king, 50 South Ardmore Road, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, which is in my congressional 
district, entitled “What Part Will I Play 
as a Citizen?” 

‘Bach year the American Legion of 
Ohio conducts an essay contest based on 
a patriotic subject. The study and ef- 
fort devoted to this contest by thou- 
sands of high-school students is a great 
stimulus to understanding of the duties 
of citizenship. The subject this year is 
especially challenging. This winning 
essay contains thoughts that could well 
be weighed and taken to heart by every 
good citizen. 

Wuat Parr Writ I PLay aS A CrrizEn? 


What part will I play as a citizen? In 
order to come to terms intelligently with 
this question, it becomes necessary to define 
the word “citizen.” Webster defines citizen 
as follows: a member of a State; a person, 
hative or naturalized, who owes allegiance to 
& government. It is clear that the signifi- 
cant. word in this definition is “allegiance.” 
Allegiance is a matter which may vary with 
the individual. For myself; however, alle- 
giance to my country implies a recognition 
that the privilege of living in a democracy 
Where an individual is guaranteed certain 
basic liberties, carries with it definite duties 
and responsibilities. The manner in which 
Taccept and discharge these responsibilities, 
will determine the kind of citizen I shall be. 

What do I consider the responsibilities and 
duties of citizenship? First, it is important 
that I stand ever ready to defend my coun- 
tty against its enemies. A country is only 
ae if its citizens stand commit- 

t for it. Thus, as a citizen, I am 
Prepared to do so. ‘ 

Second, it is my duty to obey the laws of 

my country, State, and city. Only through 

to law is it possible to live in har- 

mony with others. Failure to obey laws 
chaos and disorder, — 

For the good of my country, and because 
this makes it a better and more decent place 
in which to live, I propose to heed legal 
authority. = 

Third, it is my msibility to - 
‘Pate in the educational, cultaal ‘ pn re 
-ligious goals which will insure my country’s 
and development. Excel- 
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try involves living’ with others. There will 
be people who are less fortunate than my- 
self, who, through sickness and disease or 
other circumstances, will need help. Since 
it is my understanding that my country is 
only as strong as its willingness to lend aid 
to its unfortunate, my citizenship wil di- 
rect me to make myself a part of a program 
on behalf of the disabled and underprivi- 
leged, wherever such conditions exist. 
Moreover, as a citizen, I shall never consider 
this work completed until the causes for 
these conditions are eliminated. 

In conclusion, I consider it a part of my 
citizenship to work for the achievement of 
peace. I am mindful that my country offers 
me many opportunities and stands ready to 
protect me always. This, my country, can 
only continue to do, if I, as an individual, 
through my Government, strive for a world 
in which all men are thers under the 

p of God. Thus, my citizenship 
shall be a chalienged, wherever possible, to 
pursue the cause of peace between nations, 
and all men, always. 





How Hiring the Handicapped Helps You 
and Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the waste of man- 
power which has resulted from not fully 
making use of the talents and ability 
of persons who are physically handi- 
capped. 

I think this has been very ably sum- 
marized in an essay by Miss Sally Ann 


-Walter of Mandan, N. Dak. Her essay 


is so good, in fact, it has been adjudged 
one of the prize winners in this year’s 
essay contest sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 

Because of her fresh and vigorous ap- 
proach to this problem, I believe every 
Member will be,jnterested in what she 
Says: 

How Hirmnc THE HanpicaPrep HeLtps You 
AND ME 
(By Sally Ann Walter, Mandan Senior High 

School, 1100 Sixth Avenue NW., Mandan, 

N. Dak.) 

You and I, collectively and individually, 
constitute the American public. We share 
in the government, the freedom, the luxury 
of a great Nation, but we also have a part 
in its problems and indebtedness. 

If. the magical.genie of Aladdin’s lamp 
would appear suddenly to us, the American 
public, and show us a sure-fire way to cut 
down on taxes, increase the number of pro- 
ducing citizens, boost the integrity of the 
United States abroad, and gain a great deal 
more blessings both materially and spirit- 
ually for this country, wouldn’t we weigh 
Mr;-Genie’s plan carefully? In fact, wouldn’t 
we jump at the chance to gain just those 
blessings for ourselves and our country? 

Yes, I think so. For you see, Mr. Citizen, 
we are the pioneers and people of the great- 
est democratic nation on the face of this 
earth today. Americans have always faced 
up to their na problems, accepted 
criticism, and lookéd for ways to bettering 
their Nation and people. The genie of Alad- 
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@in’s lamp has an answer and a plan for 
solving many of the troubles of today. It is 
to hire the handicapped. 

At first thought this may seem strange 
te you. You may even argue that such a 
plan has nothing whatever to do with the 
great, pressing needs and problems our coun- 
try is facing today; that it would profit you 
nothing to hire a handicapped individual. 
But take a-second look; consider the prop- 
osition a little longer. 

Today we are engaged in a cold war with 
Russia, and other communistic countries, 
that is basically a contest between two ways 
of life. Hiring the handicapped is a vote 
for democracy and an answer to com- 
munism’s challenge because democracy is 
based on the policy that all men are created 
equal. This does not mean that a person 
without a leg, arm, or eye can physically 
equal a totally well and whole person. But 
he can equal and even surpass a normal 
person in a specific vocation. 

A man who possesses a™“pair of -skillful, 
sensitive hands can repair precision watches 
even if he has no legs; a deaf man could do 
better work in a noisy factory than his nor- 
mal fellow workers who would be distracted 
by the din. 

All facts considered and weighed, you still 
have the truth that all men are equal. Take 
the handicapped person, look beyond his 
physical defect, and you will find another 
American citizen. Look at what the person 
has left, not what he has lost, and you will 
see him as your fellow human being, your 
equal. Going one step further and treating 
the handicapped as your equal, Mr. Citizen, 
is a direct hit at the terror of communism, 
for you are expressly demonstrating that all 
men are basically the same, equal. You are 
upholding democracy and safeguarding your 
way of life. 

What has democracy provided for these 
people? What have you as a citizen contrib- 
uted to their welfare? Your Federal Govern- 
ment operates and finances the vast voca- 
tional rehabilitation program which 
stretches into 48 of the 48 States. You have 
passed the Federal Rehabilitation Act, which 
provided financing and expert medical and 
guiding help for those people with physical 
defects, to help them become more useful 
citizens. In 1943 you amended this law, 
widened it to include those with emotional 
or mental handicaps. Your President has 
organized a President’s Committee, and your 
Congress has voted financial aid for these 
programs. Your country has been an exam- 
ple to foreign nations and to the ever- 
threatening danger of communism in this 
very significant way. 

But the strange and wonderful fact about 
the whole matter is that we not only gain 
integrity and esteem of other countries, we 
not only prove that democracy is best, but 
materially we benefit by hiring the handi- 
capped. 

Over $400 million are consumed by these 
handicapped persons through governmental 
assistance payments in 1 year alone. This 
money goes to 260,000 blind persons; 2 mil- 
lion with diabetes; 200,000 amputees; 750,000 
epileptics; 500,000 with tuberculosis; 10,500 
cases of cerebral palsy a year. There are 
over a million other people with minor diffi- 
culties, : 

This means that our institutions and hos- 
pitals are filled with persons who rely on 
Government aid through tax-supported in- 
stitutions. Rehabilitating these people 
would free the Government plus you and 
me, the citizens, from higher taxes. 

But let’s get down to cases. A few years 
ago a cross section of 8,000 handicapped in- 
dividuals were receiving between them $5 
million of assistance payments, your tax 
money. They were rehabilitated, put back 
in the active stream of life. In the first year 
alone after their return to activity, they 
earned $14 million. They no longer relied 

~~ 
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on your tax money; instead they paid $1 
million in income taxes. The tax consumer 
can become a taxpayer, no longer a burden 
on your pocketbook but an asset to the Na- 
tion and the Nation’s business. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, has made a spot 
survey of 800 member companies to deter- 
mine the comparative performance of the 
handicapped and nonhandicapped workers. 
Their findings show that the handicapped 
are adaptable, that they adjust quickly and 
satisfactorily to the conditions of the job. 

Handicapped people are equal and some- 
times superior to nonhandicapped persons 
in their job performance. They make safety 
records equal or superior to other workers. 
They tend to have job attendance records as 
good as fellow workers on the same job. 
They are not job hoppers but reliable, trust- 
worthy employees. They have proved to be 
assets to their communities, families, and 
employers. 

Webster defines “handicap” as: “any dis- 
advantage which makes progress or success 
more than ordinarily difficult.” Note that 
he doesn’t say impossible, just difficult. 

In other words, this handicap is a chal- 
lenge to the individual. He must work 
many times harder than a normal person 
to be a success. He must overcome the pain 
of his defect, must crush out his shame and 
embarassment, develop patience and cour- 
age. This, then, is no person to be ignored. 
He has struggled and fought through a great 
war with himself. He has died a thousand 
deaths. 

Abe Lincoln said of the dead at Gettys- 
burg: “They shall not have died in vain,” 
and I say of our handicapped people: “They 
shall not have fought in vain.” Just as our 
soldiers fought on the battlefields of the 
world for democracy, sO also does the handi- 
capped person fight for democracy. He, as 
an individual, is a unit of democracy and 
we as individuals profit from his fight be- 
cause we, too, are a part of this democracy. 
This is exactly how hiring the handicapped 
helps you and me. 





Is Work Going Out of Style? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill Herald, of April 16, 
1958: 

Is Worx Gornc OvT or STYLE? 


If you're like the rest of us there have been 
times when you have sat back and dreamed 
about how nice it would be to have plenty 
of money and to loaf the rest of your life. 

The dream is perfectly normal, but it re- 
minds us of a growing attitude in America 
that work is distasteful. 

Dr. William Kvaraceus, of Boston Univer- 
sity, said the other day that this country is 
developing a culture that is seeking to get 
rid of work. The magic words today, he 
says, are labor-saving device. 

The Boston educator says work is disci- 
pline. He says the attitude that work is 
something to be avoided will cause juvenile 
delinquency to rise. 

Another man, Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, says 
we have an “asinine belief that not to work 
is to enter into bliss.” 
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The point is that doing nothing can get 
mighty dull and uninteresting. Soft living 
develops weak humans. 

Work gives you a chance to show what you 
can do. It gives dignity to your life. It 
offers you a chance to express yourself and 
to make some contribution to the world in 
which you live. 

If you become a parasite, taking and never 
giving, you'll lose your zest for living. And 
doing nothing won't be any fun. Work is 
what makes you able to appreciate rest. 

It doesn’t matter what kind of work you 
do. The important thing is to have pride in 
doing the job well. The satisfaction you'll 
get will give meaning to your life. 





Stop Federal Controls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include an editorial appearing in a 
newspaper of wide publication. I am 
doing this because I, too, am worried be- 
cause the legislation referred to is seem- 
ingly another step of federalization of 
our entire Government procedure. If we 
do not call a halt to Government con- 
trols in my opinion it will be but a short 
time before many other businesses will 
come under Federal jurisdiction. 

BILLBOARDS AND HIGHWAYS 


By the close vote of 47 to 41, the United 
States Senate last week approved a bill going 
all around the proverbial Robin Hood’s barn 
to effect a partial Federal control of billboard 
advertising on the Nation’s highways. The 
measure now goes to the House for consid- 
eration. 

The bill originally provided that States 
which conform to Federal regulation of size 
and placement. of billboards—in practical 
terms, their virtual elimination—on their 
segments of the 41,000-mile National High- 
way System will receive a bonus in the form 
of a larger allotment of Federa) money. 

An amendment to the bill exempted some 
10,000 miles of federalized highways by stipu- 
lating that the law would not apply to any 
roads being built over the routes of already 
existing highways. So the law, if enacted, 
will affect only the remaining 31,000 miles. 

We do not object to the motive behind 
the legislation. We prefer highways which 
are not defaced with unsightly advertising 
signs, along which motorists may enjoy the 
unspoiled natural beauty of the country- 
side without incongruous distractions. 

We do see several dangers, however, in the 
equivocal manner in which Congress has ap- 
proached the problem. 

For one thing, it represents one more in- 
stance of indirect Federal dictation to the 
States. Of course, the proposed law is not 
compulsory. Any State which does not wish 
to ban billboards on national highways is 
free to refrain—but how many States will 
refuse what amounts to a polite bribe to 
bow to the Federal Government's will, when 
it means more money from Washington? 

Another thing is that it would provide rea- 
son for those who would like to establish 
the principle of some degree of government 
control over advertising to point to a prece- 
dent favoring their objective. 

For onee the premise that the Federal 
Government may properly control advertis- 


ing is established, what is there to Prevent 
its application to other mediums? ape 

Finally, the move looks very much jis 
another subtle invasion of States rights, 

The problem of whether or not to ry 
billboards on principal highways 
greatly in different localities and is affecteq 
by many factors. 

If individual States wish to ban, or not 
to ban, depending on how their Citizens fee 
about it—and do it frankly, without Tegort 
to a devious system of rewards or 
as embodied in the Federal bill—it seems to 
us less chance exists of setting a dangerous 
precedent. 





Sales in You-Auto-Buy Drive Roll in High 
Gear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to insert a story 
about Chicago’s you auto buy 
went into gear April 16. This campaign 
is to last for 9 days and, according to 
the Chicago Daily Tribune story of April 
17, the results are making the dealers 
sing. 

For some time I have been saying that 
American private enterprise will take 
steps to give our economy a boost. The 
automobile dealers over the entire coun- 
try have embarked on a drive which 
merits -praise. They are not going to 
succumb to the onerous lamentations 
from some quarters that America is in 
a situation from which we cannot 
emerge. I commend Raymond Ellis of 
the Chicago Tribune for his fine account 
of Chicagoland’s participation in this 


program. 
Sass In You-AvrTo-Bvuy Drive Rott In Hic 
GEAR 
(By Raymond Ellis) 


Chicago’s you auto buy now campaign 
was locked into high gear yesterday as sales 
continued at about the same high rate estab- 
lished in the first 3 days of the 9-day drive 
which opened Saturday. 

Tuesday’s sales of new cars were estimated 
at 925 units, raising the 4-day total to more 
than 2,600 units from 1,303 in the come 
sponding period a week earlier. 

° SALES WILL TOP 4,711 

If this rate continues, sales during the 
campaign will run well over the 4,711 new 
cars sold in the 12 days preceding the open: 
ing of the campaign. Hi 

The you auto buy now campaign in Chi- 
cago is sponsored by the Automobile 
Association, composed of new car and truck 
dealers, and the Greater Chicago Used Git 
Dealers Association. se 

In the first 3 days, used car sales Wee — 
estimated at 3,300 units, with a total Wit 
of $3,300,000. Total value of new cars sold 
was placed at between $8 million and # 
million. % 

COUNTRYWIDE SALES EFFORT a4 

The you auto buy now drive is part of 
a countrywide promoted in 
operation with the automobile indus#y® 
give a boost to the economy. ; 

One out of seven workers owes his livell 
hood to the automobile industry. 
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Onan individual basis, it was reported yes- 
y that dealers were profiting in propor- 
to the amount of effort each put into 

thecampaign. One dealer reported a fivefold 
gales increase in the first 4 days—an average 
of 0 cars a day compared with a yearly aver- 


age of 2 cars a day. 





Resolutions of Breeders Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21,1958 © 


Mr.QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
tocall the attention of my colleagues to 
a series of five resolutions, pointing the 
way to a stronger agriculture, which 
were adopted on March 29 by the Min- 
nesota Holstein-Friesian Breeders Asso- 
ciation. ' 

The association, a great farm organ- 
jation in Minnesota, is composed: of 
about 975 members who are all promi- 
nent dairy farmers of the State, In a 
meeting at Northfield, Minn., the group 
passed the following resolutions which 
Ibelieve should be studied and thought- 
fully considered by all members of Con- 
gress as we are confronted with legisla- 
tion for the benefit of our farm people: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MINNESOTA 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 

In MEETING AT NORTHFIELD, MINN., MaRCH 

29, 1958 
TAXATION OF FARMERS COOPERATIVES AND THEIR 

PATRONS 

Under the law, farmer cooperatives are 
taxed in the same manner as business en- 
terprises conducted by individuals or part- 
nerships. The savings made by farmers in 
marketing their products through their co- 
operatives, belong to the farmers. 

Patronage refunds are income to farmers) 
and are therefore taxable to the cooperative 
patron, The extension of withholding taxes 
tosuch allocations of income before distribu- 
tion to farmers would discriminate unfairly. 
We oppose any legislation whereby farmers’ 
earnings allocated directly to individual 
farmers by their cooperatives would be sub- 
ject to withholding taxes. 

MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT 

We recommend review of the regulation 
Imposed under the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 to the end that ex- 

from the market are no longer .nec- 
essary or in the best interests of farmers and 
consumers, shall be removed. 

Improvement in transportation equipment 
and the possibilities of reducing transporta- 
tion costs by use of new developments in 
the science of manufacturing may make it 
Unreasonable to exclude from these markets, 
Moducers living at considerable distance, but 
now because of advancement in the tech- 
niques of manufacturing and transportation 
stould and can now supply milk and prod- 
wls of milk to the advancement of both 

and consumers, 
UNIFORM SANITARY STANDARDS FOR 
MILK 

The development and administration of 
sudatds for use in the marketing of perish- 
tustin ote interstate is a well-defined 

Such of Goverriment. 
nice Standards have been developed but 

* Made mandatory with reference to 
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fluid milk. The United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has pre- 
pared a milk ordinance and code as a service 
to local communities. This ordinance and 
code is widely used for administering the 
public function related to the local milk 
supply.° If health officers fail to apply the 
standards uniformly, the shipment of milk 
interstate for use in the various markets be- 
comes uncertain and confused. 


We recommend to the Congress of the” 


United States that: 


(a) The provisions of the United States 
milk ordinance and code should be made 
mandatory with reference to all milk moving 
in interstate commerce in all markets of the 
United States, and that (b) to prevent build- 
up of duplicating and conflicting agencies, 
the persennel of local public health offices 
be qualified by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, insofar as feasible, 
to administer the inspection and certification 
divisions of the code. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Labor, costs, or wages cannot be advanced 
more rapidly than the productivity of labor 
if our present disastrous inflatiogary trend 
is to be curbed and a stabilized dollar real- 
ized. We appeal to the leaders of the labor 
movement to use discretion and sound busi- 
ness judgment in making demands for wage 
increases, and do so only when increased 
productivity would justify such increases. 


We also appeal to the management of in- 
dustry to refrain from price increases that 
extend beyond the cost of production plus 
a reasonable return or profits on investment. 
The vicious wage-price spiral of today con- 
stitutes one of the great dangers jeopardiz- 
ing the future welfare of our free American 
economy, and constitutes the principal cause 
of the present price-cost squeeze on agricul- 
ture. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH! DISEASE 

The Minnesota Holstein-Friesian Breeders 
Association in convention assembled joins 
with other interested livestock organizations 
in recommending and strongly urging that 
the joint commission for the prevention of 
foot-and-mouth disease, now located in Mex- 
ico, be continued. In addition, we wish to 
commend both the’ Governments of Mexice 
and the United States in maintaining a 
nucleus of personnel and equipment under 
the joint commission for the protection of 
both countries against the reoccurrence of 
the dreaded foot-and-mouth disease on our 
continent. 





Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, with the air filled with an ever- 
increasing number of socialistic schemes 
under the guise of antirecession legisla- 
tion, it is especially gratifying to be re- 
assured that the youth of our country 
realize that through the free enterprise 
system, this Nation became great, and 
only by perpetuating it, can we continue 
to prosper. 

It is with genuine pleasure that I di- 
rect the attention of my colléazues to 
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the following essay written by Miss 
Nancy Nickerson, of Rapid City, S. Dak. 
Miss Niekerson is a high school senior, 
and her essay was awarded first place 
in the South Dakota State Medical 
Association’s annual contest. 

The United States of America is the richest 
Nation in the world, for here we enjoy a 
higher living standard than any: people in 
‘any other land. No other nation has 
achieved the progress and success that 
America has achieved. 

Throughout the world people look to 
America for assistance in the bare necessi- 
ties of life. These people need the food pro- 
duced on America’s Midwestern farms, the 
cotton produced in the South, and the ma- 
chinery built from steel in American factor- 
ies. The people of the world look to America 
as an example: an example of freedom and 
prosperity. 

Yes, truly America has the highest living 
standard in the world. But, you ask, why is 
this so? Why do we have more than others? 
There are many reasons why we are so for- 
tunate. But the American free enterprise 
system has been the greatest force in rais- 
ing our standard of living. The American 
ecenomic system grew out of a longing for 
persona) freedom and has always emphasized 
the idea on individualism. Our American 
free enterprise system is based on the belief 
that individuals should rely on their own 
efforts for most of the things they want. 
This economic system is characterized by the 
institutions of private property, freedom of 
enterprise, and.freedom of contract. 


Freedom to own property gives one the ex- 
clusive right to own something of value. 
Private ownership of wealth is one advantage 
of our economics system. The hope of in- 
creasing earnings stimulates initiative and 
causes man to work harder. The accumula- 
tion of wealth gives an incentive to save. 
The result is an increase in capital for both 
the individual and the Nation. If more 
people have more money with which to buy 
goods, more goods will be produced and 
production costs will decrease. Thus, the 
American standard of living will rise. 

The second institution of our economic 
system is freedom of enterprise. Freedom of 
enterprise gives on the right to go into busi- 
ness for oneself. Freedom of enterprise leads 
to competition. It has been said that 
competition is the life of trade. Competition 
causes producers to maintain and to strive 
to improve the quality of their merchandise. 
New methods must continually be discov- 
ered if one competitor is to remain on an 
equal basis with another. The producer 
must produce the goods needed and wanted 
by the majority of the consumers. The pro- 
ducer and the merchant must be alert in 
order to keep up with his competitor. Com- 
petition causes the sale of more goods; 
therefore competition results in lower cost. 
In American’s free competitive market, busi- 
ness is operated for the purpose of making a 
profit. The hope of making a profit stimu- 
lates initiative to work. Clifford F. Hood, 
president of the United States Steel Corp., be- 
lieves that the desire to make a profit is the 
spark plug in our industrial mechanism. Be- 
cause Americans are allowed to go into 
business for themselves the American stand- 
ard of living rises. 

The third institution in our free enter- 
prise system is freedom of contract, which 
gives an American the right to make an 
agreement which can be enforced in a court. 
This institution is a protection of an in- 
dividual’s freedom. 

Yes, Americans are very forturiate. The 
American free enterprise system gives one 
the right to succeed or to fail. It gives one 
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the right to work as.hard as he wishes. It 
gives one the right to have a little or to 
accumulate, a lot. As long as Americans 
continue to possess this freedom, our stand-~ 
ard of living will continue to be the highest 
in the world. Mr. Hood said about our eco- 
nomic system, “I strongly believe that the 
American enterprise system is making its 
contribution to more than just material 
welfare of the American people, and of other 
peoples whose lives it touches. I feel too, 
that along with religion, the industrial en- 
terprise system stands in apposition to god- 
less, grossly materialistic Russian ,com- 
munism.” 

Years ago Karl Marx wrote that by adopt- 
ing his form of communism, a country’s liv- 
ing standards would rise to great heights. 
He also believed that communism would 
eventually become the form of government 
for the entire world. How surprised Marx 
would be if he knew that the free-enterprise 
system of the United States had accomplished 
all that he thought his communism would 
accomplish. What would he think if he 
could now compare the living standards of 
the United States with that of the people 
of Russia? 

The Communists often say that “while so- 
cialism might not work in the United States 
where the people are for the most part well 
off to begin with, it was a good thing for 
China and other less advanced nations.” It 
must not. have occurred to them that this 
country was not pretty well off to begin with, 
but got that way precisely because it fol- 
lowed the principles of free enterprise. 

The leaders of the communistic and some 
socialistic countries take from each of their 
people according to their ability, and give 
to each according to their need or their work. 
In America we are free to work and to earn 
more or less than our fellow worker. We 
often fail to understand that democracy with 
individual freedom ‘is impossible except on 
the basis of the free-enterprise system. We 
must preserve our economic system, for as 
long as we practice the American free-enter- 
prise system, we will continue to have the 
best housed, most healthfully fed, most 
soundly educated nation in the world. 





Daniel E. Lambert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that the giving of oneself in 
the service and interests of others is the 
principal characteristic of a first-class 
citizen. 

I submit this release from the fifth 
Legion district. news service to substanti- 
ate that Mr. Daniel E. Lambert is emi- 
nently qualified to assume this title: 

It was announced today that Daniel E. 
Lambert, South Brewer, Maine, Penobscot 
County commander, Department of Maine, 
the American Legion, has set a new record 
by presenting over 100 talks to non-Legion 
groups on the programs of the American 
Legion and Auxiliary since his election last 
June. 

Commander Lambert, a four-time wounded 
member of the famed Darby’s Rangers of 
World War II, has covered all phases of the 
Legion activity in a move to acquaint non- 
Legionnaires with the outstanding features 
of the organization. As a result from these 
active and informative sessions, many groups 
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are desirous of obtaining his services, pres- 
entations of his subjects are booked ahead 
for 1 year by PTA, civic, church, and fra- 
ternal groups, as well as TV appearances, to 
further the Legion’s program. This public- 
relations program has the full support of the 
fifth Maine Legion district. 

The record number of addresses by this 
disabled Ranger shows that he ‘has not lost 
his fighting spirit. Considered one of the 
best speakers in the Pine Tree State, Lam- 
bert’s presentations are now crossing State 
lines in New England area. His most recent 
invitation will be in Canada this coming 
June. 

Lambert has devoted much time to the VA 
program of community acceptance of disabled 
veterans and has called for the need of every 
citizen to be interested in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It was also announced that 
Commander Lambert will undertake a spe- 
cial series of talks on rehabilitation, child 
welfare, and service work during the next 
2 months, 





Off the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chester Reporter of. April 9, 


1958: 
Orr THE RECORD 


People as individuals rarely learn from the 
experience of others. In the case of nations, 
history recalls only a few instances when 
one nation has profited from the experience 
of another. Here in the United States we 
are playing footsy with the idea of the wel- 
fare state while ignoring evidences of its 
failure in other lands. ‘We dislike the Com- 
munist system, of course, because it de- 
pends on a police state for its survival. 

But what of the welfare state in a free 
country? According to a recent Gallup poll, 
56 percent of Great Britain’s young people 
Between 21 and 34 years of age would like 
to leave their native islands and settle some- 
where else. The elsewhere includes Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, and the United 
States in that order of preference. 

Other surveys in recent years have shown 
similar desires. Student organizations have 
probed deeply into why so many of England’s 
young people should wish to leave their 
homeland forever. Reasons are many and 
varied. But one of the principal ones is 
found in the restrictions of the British wel- 
fare program. 


Government controls are rigorous and carry - 


with them a crushing burden of taxation. 
Opportunity for most young people is lim- 
ited in the extreme. The heavy hand of an 
intrenched, rule-bound bureaucracy is felt 
everywhere. Main basic industries are na- 
tionalized and most large privately owned 
enterprises are circumscribed and dominated 
by Government, 

Security without opportunity can be as 
oppressive as a police state. That is why 
Engiand’s people want to get away to a land 
of more chance to make the 
most of their les and abilities in an at- 
mosphere that encourages private enterprise. 

There are lessons to be learned from Eng- 
land’s experiments with the welfare state 
but the trend in the United States has 
been more to duplicate the mistakes than 
to learn from them, 


‘receive Hill-Burton funds to build 






We have become too sophisticated, t. 
wrapped up in new ideologies, to inten 
correctly the significance of the simple suo. 
cess story. The State told Tecently of the 
career of one of its former newsboys. fy 
John E. Swearinggen, native Columbian, wie 
is now, at the age of 39 years, President ¢ 
the Standard Oi! Company of Indiana, 

This was no poor boy, rags-to-riches gf, 
but the account of @ hard-working youngster 
who took advantage of the Ordinary oppor 
tunities to be found om every hand in thy 
United States. 

England gave us the story of 
tington but we doubt that he Coulee 
Lord Mayor of London in the welfare 
Our present danger in the United States 
not a depression but the loss of a fraction 
more of freedom and independence 4s thy 
Government moves in with more ¢ontris 
and guaranties of security. ’ 

It used to be that when we wanted tp 
cite something as completely ridiculous yy 
would compare it with a man at to 
lift himself by his own bootstraps, We no 
longer have boots as everyday wear and fey 
people know the purpose of a bootstrap. 4 
man trying to lift himself by his 
would be more apt if Secretary Dulles haq 
not recently supplied a better illustration, 

In his appearance before the Senate Fr. 
eign Relations Committee, Mr. Dulles argued 
that the $3.9 billion foreign-aid program wa 
needed down to its last dollar to cut unen- 
ployment in the United States. It was his 
contention that three-fourths of what w 
give away to foreign countries was spent in 
the United States and that the remainder 
after aiding the economy of our allie-— 
eventually comes back to the United State 
to buy additional products. 

In .other words, the more we give away, 
the better off we become economically. This 
is the giveaway philosophy that has af- 
fected the State Department for a number 
of years. It defies all known economic lay 
and would have already bankrupted this 
country except for the tremendous resources 
of our economic system. But the day of | 
reckoning is approaching. 





Report on Hill-Burton Funds in lowa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Spedket 
since it has been my pleasure to bes 
Member of Congress, I have had a 
opportunity on several occasions to heb 
a@ number of hospitals qualify — 
improve hospitals in the various pati 
of my district: This experience sit 
gested Pet ak press a 



































a study of this program as it + 
the State of Iowa. I am happy ¥*® 
this opportunity to report to the Mal 
bers of this body the results of myswa 
of 10 years of grants-in-aid or 
known as Hill-Burton program 10F 
pital construction in Iowa. 
may be well to recall the appa 
tent of the Congress in the pa 
Public Law 726 and its SsuD 
amendments. 

First. To study the compar 
of all communities for hospital 
in terms of national standards con® 
ent with the best thinking avalia: 
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ties with greatest unmet need 
nospital facilities who demonstrated 
guifficient incentive by, providing two- 
‘of the funds required for the 


a 


Poi vould be by State agencies with 


only technical assistance from the Fed- 
eral agency. 

Fifth. Planning. 

When the program was inaugurated 
in Iowa, the public reacted rather skep- 
tically. Most sponsoring groups inquired 
with reservations because of their ex- 

ences with previous Federal WPA 
and other public works programs where 
control and regulations were entirely in 
Federal hands and where excessive regu- 
jation and control had been continu- 
ously demonstrated. The architectural 
profession of this State was equally re- 
juctant to participate in the program 
because of these same unreasonable 
regulations and control. 

During the first 5 years, most of the 
public reluctance was overcome. The 
Federal agency offered assistance in ex- 
pediting projects to completion with a 
minimum interference through regula- 
tions. Their interpretations of the in- 
tent of Congress seemed acceptable. 
While Public Law 725 authorized an 
annual appropriation of $150 million, it 
should be pointed out that in all but 
l year the appropriation was below the 
authorization and ranged down to as low 
a8 $60 million. : 

Accordingly, the Iowa agency has never 
been able to assign Federal funds to 
every eligible applicant responding to the 
annual invitation in spite of the dire 
need of many communities. As a result, 
Many communities whose needs could 
hot be denied utilized their maximum 
local resources, reduced the scope of 
their planning, and proceeded without 
Federal assistance. 

During the past few years, certain 
groups within the State have expressed 
themselves in regard to the effect of 
‘the program. A criticism occasionally 
heard is that the program is stimulating 
construction beyond the needs of com- 
Munities, This seems to be an inac- 
curate statement and not based on facts. 

“The basic program permits participa- 
tion only in areas with existing unmet 
need for hospital beds, needs based on 
accepted national standards. Demand 
Participation has always been beyond 
funds available to the State, there- 
allotment of meneys to the 


FF 


| -‘Pojects with least unmiet need. Such 


Seems to stem from the larger 


directly or indirectly, the 

omens 
‘Ve access 

Mequate hospital facilities and treat- 
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d. To provide funds to assist ment who would otherwise be denied this: 


opportunity. 
INDIRECT RESULTS 


Mr. Speaker, it is also very: gratifying 
to note the indirect results of this con- 
struction program. It was stated earlier 
that many hospitals could not partici- 
pate in the grants program and proceed- 
ed to build a smaller facility than was 
needed but without grants-in-aid. It is 
conservatively estimated that during the 
past 10 years, there has been $120 mil- 
lion worth of needed hospital construc- 
tion in the State, exclusive of construc- 
tion in State owned hospitals. Of this 
total, approximately $64 million worth 
of hospital construction was with 
grants-in-aid which totaled less than 
$19 million. Directly or indirectly, 1 
Federal dollar stimulated $6.32 worth of 
hospital construction. ; 

At this point, it might be well to.pur- 
sue further the possibility of overbuild- 
ing. The hospital experience of the past 
10 years in Iowa has been reviewed from 
several angles by highly qualified people. 
None give indication of excessive build- 
ing. All facilities are being used to the 
maximum. It is safe to say that the 
rate of construction in the past has done 
little more than eliminate some of the 
obsolete facilities which existed at the 
beginning of the program. 

The initial study criteria for hospital 
beds classed them as acceptable and 
nonacceptable. No initial provision was 
made for determining the degree of ob- 
solescence or the future life expectancy 
for the acceptable beds. On the basis 
of this simple criteria, it was determined 
that in 1948, 35.56 percent of the total 
statewide bed need was met. After con- 
structing $120 million worth of hospitals, 
with $19 million aid, Iowa can provide 
only 51.98 percent of the total bed need. 
If the acceptable beds were studied fur- 
ther, however, we would find that a 
portion of these have only limited future 
expectancy in terms of obsolescence 
based upon present day standards. 

FUTURE NEEDS 


The Iowa State Department of Health 
has made preliminary studies toward 
projecting a 20-year program designed 
to fulfill all unmet needs, replace obso- 
lete hospital structures which cannot 
reasonably be licensed, and meet needs 
for population increase. Several basic 
assumptions were necessary, such as— 

First. That population trends would 
be reasonably constant. 

Second. That the average life expec- 
tancy of buildings is 50 years from the 
date of construction. 

Third. That bed need per unit of pop- 
ulation is not incensistent from the con- 
servative criteria utilized in the current 
grants program, ‘ 

Projecting the above assumptions and 
correlating the past eonstruction of beds 
te fulfill unmet need, a conservative esti- 
mate indicates that a construction rate 
of at least 1,236 mew beds per year is 
necessary until 1978. During the past 10 
years when hospital construction has 


been most active, we have built at an 


average rate of 582 new beds per year. 
In other words, Iewa would have to 


‘triple its present rate of construction te 


; 
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approach fulfillment of such a goal. In- 
terpolated to dollars, and assuming that 
construction costs were comparable with 
the past 10-year average, Iowa needs to 
construct hospitals at a rate of from 
$35 million to $40 million per year until 
1978. 





OTHEE NEEDS 


The earlier comments were in terms 
of hospitals as defined in Public Law 725. 
The amending Public Law 482 which in- 
corporated related health facilities into 
the program introduces an additional 
need for nursing-home bed. In this cat- 
egory Iowa, as many other States, pres- 
ently finds itself in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The problem of adequate and 
pleasant homes for our fathers, mothers, 
and other people in their age group is 
becoming more acute every year. This 
may be the next great social problem 
that we will have to face as a Nation. 
Many communities and States have al- 
ready recognized this problem and have 
pointed the way toward meeting the 
challenge with and without Government 
encouragement and help. 

Examples of the fine contributions 

that have already been made are found 
in Friendship Haven, Inc., a home for 
the retired people of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
sponsored by the North Iowa Conference 
of the Methodist Church. And another 
community that has seen fit to meet the 
challenge is Washington, Iowa, where 
the Presbyterian Church has maintained 
a home and where now other citizens of 
the city see the need for meeting the 
‘challenge and have already improved 
and bettered the facilities for more peo- 
ple in their community. Robert Blue, 
former Governor of Iowa and now a 
member of the governing board of 
Friendship Haven and who through the 
years has given much thought and study 
and furnished fine leadership in this 
whole area of the problem of retired 
people, has this to say in reference to 
the problem in Iowa. “There is a very 
large need for modern nursing homes. 
There are practically as many people in 
nursing homes in the State of Iowa as 
there are in all of the board of control 
institutions, which include the peniten- 
tiary, reformatory, boys and girls re- 
formatories, mental hospitals, and hos- 
pitals for the feebleminded and epilep- 
tic.” 

He further observes, “most of the 
present nursing homes in this State are 
secondhand buildings that were orig- 
inally constructed for a home,.a hotel, 
a hospital, or a factory.” 

In the discussion of this subject, he 
points out further that “one of the facts 
that is too little understood is that an 
aged person or a chronically ill person 
ean be adequately cared for in a modern 
nursing home at approximately half the 
cost of-care in an ordinary hospital.” 

Here, then, is testimeny of dire need 
by a competent and able public official 
who has dedicated his life to a study 
and consideration of this problem and 
then set about trying to do something 
about it. 

He further states that it is his con- 
sidered opinion that “a substantial 
amount of the overcrowding at State 
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mental institutions and in the ordinary 
hospitals could be relieved if we had a na- 
tionwide program for building modern 
nursing homes. This care, whether it be 
for the chronically ill, the senile, or the 
person with ordinary medical ailments, 
can be furnished in modern nursing 
homes at a saving of approximately 50 
percent, either to the individual who pays 
his own way or to the public body that 
must care for such a case.” 

Finally he makes a statement saying 
that Congress should recognize the sit- 
uation that has been created and seek 
to rectify it and endorse a nationwide 
program for building modern nursing 
homes with the Federal Government fur- 
nishing part of the money and the bal- 
ance furnished by State, county, or the 
municipality, and says that if Congress 
wants a building program of real worth, 
constructive in its nature, and looking 
toward the future to help ease the pres- 
ent unemployment situation, a nation- 
wide program for nursing homes would 
be one of the most commendable pro- 
grams that it could adopt. 

Organizations that were most promi- 
nent in the success of this program in 
Iowa are the Iowa Hospital Association, 
State Medical Society, Iowa Osteopathic 
Physician and Surgeons Society, and the 
Iowa Nursing Home Association. 

There are many people who have been 
very helpful in many ways and they in- 
clude Harold K. Wright, Sioux City; Sis- 
ter Mary Edmunda, R. N., Fort Dodge; 
Miss Esther Squire, R. N., Washington; 
David H. Grau, D. O., Muscatine; Con R. 
Harken, M. D., Osceola; E. E. Munger, Jr., 
M. D. Spencer; Miss Anna A. Carlson, 
R. N., Ida Grove; Mrs. A. D. Wiese, Man- 
ning; Mrs. Ralph D. Jacobson, Boone; 
Thomas W. Purcell, Hampton; and Roy 
Hawkins, Leon. 

The people who have been appointed 
by the governor and given the responsi- 
bility for the administration of this pro- 
gram inthe State of Iowa are: Dr. Ed- 
mund G. Zimmerer, Polk County, com- 
missioner of public health for the State 
of Iowa; Mr. James Anderson, Fort 
Dodge, member of State Hospital Licens- 
ing Board; Dr. G. H. Ashline, medical 
doctor, Keokuk; Mr. Louis B. Blair, 
Cedar Rapids; B. D. Fickness, registered 
nurse, Nevada; Dr. Charles H. Flynn, 
medical doctor, Clarinda; Dr. Gerhard 
Hartman, doctor of philosophy, Iowa 
City; Mr. G. Edward Harvey, Missouri 
Valley; Mrs. James Henderson, Water- 
loo; Merrill E. Hunt, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Dr. C. N. Hyatt, medical doctor, Corydon; 
Mrs. Phyllis Kocur, Des Moines; Dr. 
R. N. Larimer, medical doctor, Sioux 
City; Mrs. Alice Nuzum, Des Moines; 
Marjorie Perrine, registered nurse, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; Dr. Floyd Pillars, dental sur- 
geon, Des Moines; Mrs. Jay S. Tone, Jr., 
Des Moines; and Dr. H. B. Willard, 
D. O., Manchester. 

The people hired by this council and 
who are eminently qualified and have had 
the responsibility for successfully carry- 
ing out the policies outlined by the coun- 
cil are: Felix W. Pickorth, Des Moines, 
director of Division of Hospital Services 
for the State of Iowa; and H. W. Stricker, 
Des Moines, Chief Engineer of Division 
= Hospital Services for the State of 
owa. 
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Maine Potato Industry Plans Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, mar- 
keting plans, more and more, are coming 
to the fore as excellent vehicles for suc- 
cessfully disseminating agricultural com- 
modities through commercial channels, 
particularly those of a perishable nature. 

Such programs—through quality con- 
trol and wise marketing practices—serve 
to help not only the particular area 
where they are instituted, but all other 
producing areas as well. 

The potato industry in Maine has been 
recognized as a leader in this field of 
planned marketing, and as it has done 
in the recent past, so is it planning to do 
in the immediate future. The following 
article from the editorial page of the 
April 19 issue of the Packer, a vegetable 
trade paper, graphically portrays the 
Maine potato industry’s forward look: 


Marne Potato INDUSTRY PLANS AHEAD 


For the 1956 and 1957 crop years the Maine 
Potato Council prepared and executed a mar- 
keting plan, and subsequent actions of 
growers and shippers in carrying out the 
objectives of these plans undoubtedly con- 
tributed to a considerable degree to the suc- 
cess with which the crops were marketed, 
particularly the 1957-58 crop. 

While the marketing plans have been of 
inestimable help in marketing the crops, the 
programs did have one shortcoming, the 
council points out; namely, they were adopt- 
ed and executed after the crops had been 
produced. To remedy this situation, a move 
has been made in Maine to tailor the crop 
to be produced to fit the pattern of what it 
is believed can be marketed profitably. To 
this end, the productive practices committee 
of the Maine Potato Council has drawn up a 
marketing plan for the 1958 Maine potato 
crop before the prospective crop has been 
planted. 

The packer gave wide publicity to the 
Maine marketing plan which was set up 
last year before the crop started to market. 
It is our belief that the planning which 
spelled out Maine’s program for marketing 
the 1957-58 crop aided other late producing 
States greatly in making their own market- 
ing plans, and because we believe a program 
which spells out a marketing plan, which 
includes plantings, will help other producing 
areas even more, we are pleased to present 
below the highlights of Maine’s plan for 
1958 at this time. Objectives: Accent on 
quality, and tailoring the crop to fit its 
probable market. Here are the plan’s high- 
lights: ; 

1. The plan was developed through the 
Maine Potato Council, the potato growers’ 
own organization. 

2. Its objective is to tailor supplies avail- 
able for market from the 1958 crop to what 
can be sold. The goal for a successful mar- 
keting season is 52,000 cars. 

3. Based on the acreage that growers now 
intend to plant, the 1958 crop can easily 
total 400 million bushels. 

4. In the past 6 years potato growers have 
Planted more potatoes than their March 1 
intentions in every year except 1957. Potato 
plantings usually increase following years 
of good prices and decline following years 





_of low prices, 





An 


5. Potato growers have a greater s 
tunity to adjust production to meet mates 


it is harvested. = 

6. In making the decision, the 
grower needs to evaluate the overall sun, 
and demand situation and what he legient 
can produce and sell from his farm. 

7. Maine can successfully sell more ; 
toes from“the 1958 crop than they did in any 
year except 1957 and possibly 1929,- 

8. Maine growers have reported intentions 
to produce more potatoes in 1958 than in 
1957. 

9. Quality is a must if markets are to hy 
maintained and expanded. Fo Owing rep. 
ommended production practices wil] assist 
in giving desirable quality. 

10. The crop should be tailored to met 
specific market needs and prospects, (gy. 
tion needs to be expressed in increasing pro. 
duction of Russet Burbanks and potatos 
for chips. Im some varieties, seed produc. — 
tion cam be imcreased. There will be ap 
expanded outlet for potatoes for food process. 
ing in Maine from the 1958 crop, : 
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What Part Will I Play as a Citizen? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


_ oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent, I am placing in the Reo- 
orp the prize essay of Timothy J. Ucker, 
100 East North Broadway, Columbus, 
Ohio, which is in my congressional dis- 
trict, entitled “What Part Will I Phy 
as a Citizen?” 

Each year the American Legion of 
Ohio conducts an essay contest based o 
a patriotic subject. The study and ¢- 
fort devoted to this contest by thousands 
of high-school students is a great stimu- 
lus to understanding of the duties o 
citizenship. ‘The subject this year i 
especially challenging. This winning 
essay contains thoughts that could well 
be weighed and taken to heart by evely 
good citizen. 

Wart Part Wm I Pray as a Crrman? 

Many times I have been asked the qué 
tion, What do you intend to be when jo 
grow up? I always answered it by telling 
of my intention of someday a 
engineer. I never considered what part! | 
would take in the affairs of my county. 
Now that I think of it, I can see that Isha 













ization is, entitled to all of its 
freedoms. I shall be free to 
speak, and to write as I please. 
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it has given and shall continue to give to.its 
inbabitants. That is, in general, the right 
to live as free men, under God, and to enjo 

, sociability, amd peace mind 


< 


of 6 
As a citizen-parent of the future I _—— 


e obligation to rear my sons 
a road as eae and civic-minded 
ts. I-intend to encourage the growth 
of the spirit of national_loyalty in their 
pearts, and to impress upon them the impor- 
tance of a practical knowledge of the work- 
and policies of the Government under 
wbose dominion they shall live; so that they 
may, in their era, willingly share their bur- 
of the Government and be aware of 
the freedoms and liberties duly granted to 


My part in my country’s operations and 
affairs will probably be @ minor one in com- 
n with others who may be called upon 

to lead and guide it through stress and trou- 
ble, but by contributing what I am able, I 
can help to keep the unity of my homeland 
intact and maintain the stability of the 


Nation. 





Remember Dr. Cook? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the following editorial 
from the Orchard Park Press of April 17, 
1958, entitled “Remember Dr. Cook?” 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook devoted many 
years of his life to the exploration of the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

Today, April 21, marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the discovery of the North Pole 
by Dr. Cook. : 

The’ Grosvenor Reference Library of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has an exhibit this month 
which shows some of the original effects 
from Dr. Cook’s polar expedition as well 
as documents by leading explorers and 
geographers who have supported Dr. 
Cook’s claim. 

The editorial follows: 

REMEMBER Dr. Cook? 

In a nuclear age when most of the earth’s 
population are concerned primarily with 
survival of their planet, few care to pause 
and reflect upon a question so academic as 
to who was the first human to stand on the 
top of the world. Yet, when it is a case of 
injustice, and the righting of a great wrong, 
there will always be those ready to champion 
& cause, no matter how small a. niche of 
history it may be. 

Such is the case of Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 
Our grandfathers will remember him as an 
Unassuming and little-known American 
Polar explorer, who overnight rose to the 

and fame’ of a modern Columbus. 
For 50 years ago this Monday, on April 21, 
1908, Dr. Cook became the first man to reach 
the North Pole, culminating over three cen- 
turies of vain attempts by the world’s lead- 


et just as quickly he was swept into the 
of bitter controversy, distrust, and 
condemnation. 





nd neglected. He died with the world dis- 
‘believing his feat. 
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as the discoverer of the pole years after his 
countrymen closed the doors of their scien- 
tific societies to an impartial study of his 
claims. The giants of polar exploration, like 
Amundson, always stood with him against 
his bitter detractors. 

Dr..Cook died in 1940, and is buried in 
Buffalo, where he lived out the remaining 
years of his life, poor in health and funds, 
but rich in friends all over the world who 
kept faith in him. Now, half a century since 
his great feat, recognition is coming. 

Early this year the Italian Polan Institute 
acknowledged him as the discoverer of the 
North Pole, and urged ‘other scientific bodies 
to grant similar just, if belated, recognition. 
The Buffalo explorer’s pioneer accounts of 
the vast polar basin in the Arctic Ocean are 
now being recalled by the scientific teams 
at work in the International Geophysical 
Year. 

One of the most wronged men of all time, 
these moves come too late for Dr. Cook, who 
in his lifetime received only defamement. 
Like Columbus, he was rejected, stripped of 
his honors and neglected, and died not to 
know the vindication that would one day 
come. 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that there has been-such outspoken op- 
position to the principle of Federal aid 
to education, judging from the letters I 
have received, that it seems important 
to present some of these expressions of 
opposition to the full House. 

For this reason, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, a letter received from the 
vice president of the Valparaiso Techni- 
cal Institute of Valparaiso, Ind.: 

Apri 14, 1958. 
Representative Jonn V. BEAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. BEAMER: This is to inform you 
of my views on Federal participation in edu- 
cation, or control of education. I definitely 
want none of either. 

Any direct Federal grants, Federal schools 
or even scholarships would be the first step 
toward complete Federal control of schools. 
This would be a tremendous step toward 
socialism, which I do not want. It is a 
matter of record that the Federal Govern- 
ment each year increases its participation 
and spending and then control in all areas 
in which it is active, with almost no excep- 
tion. Federal control of education would 
also be a step toward a police staté and a 
step away from freedom of thought and 





Education is a grassroots problem and its 
various phases must be worked out between 
the educators and parents, with a keen eye 
toward how the graduates of our schools fit 
into the community in which they live and 
how their can contribute through their jobs 
and other activities, to the well-being of the 
community and the benefit of the Nation. I 
firmly believe that a group of bureaucrats in 
Washington, surrounded with redtape and 
politics, could do nothing constructive to the 
education system as a whole. They could 
only slow down any progress and restrict the 
initiative of the individual teacher and 
schools. 
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My belief, that the largest problem in our 
schools today is the attitudes of the par- 
ents, of the students and of the teachers, 
has been strengthened by many recent 
magazine reports and television programs. 
In recent decades there has been a gradual 
change of what we might call the early 
American idea of devotion to duty. This 
change in attitude is finally being felt in 
our educational system, and Federal control 
would not tend to stop it. Federal control 
would only increase this change of attitude 
by stereotyping our schools and decreasing 
the amount of competition toward a schol- 
astic excellence that exists in some measure 
today. * 

Sincerely, — 
EvuceEene E. BULLIs, 
Vice President. 





Truman and His Memory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and to extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp an article 
by Dorothy Thompson, entitled “Truman 
and His Memory,” which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 19. 

As I publicly stated at the time the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
initiated hearings on the recession, their 
real purpose is political dramatics. They 
are designed to try to make the American 
people believe that the administration 
has taken no action. to stimulate our 
economy, while the contrary is true. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of April 

19, 1958] 

TRUMAN AND His MeEemoryY-~—Ex-PreEsIDENT 
HELD MISTAKEN IN DENIAL OF STATEMENTS 
ON 1950 JOBLESSNESS 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The pronoun “I” has always occupied a 
disproportionate place in Harry S. Truman's 
vocabulary, and as he has grown older his 
egotism has grown embarrassingly. 

It was painfully noticeable in his appear- 
ance at the last Democratic Natiomal Conven- 
tion when he played upon his former posi- 
tion as President to bully the delegates, jab- 
bing a finger at them as he talked, assuming 
the stance of a strut even while standing 
still, and leading the laughter at his own 
lame wisecracks. 

He cannot resist the limelight and when 
performing in it ad libs to grab popular 
headlines. ~ 

He claims a profound knowledge of his- 
tory, but it is childishly superficial. He 
draws preposterous analogies and on one 
occasion (a speech on the theme that dic- 
tators are all alike) introduced a purely 
legendary. figure among historic person- 
alities. 

He continually accused the Russians of 
the big lie, representing America (identified 
with himself) as the white knight of purest 
truth. But as Prospero said of his brother 
Antonio in the Tempest, he has often “by 
telling of it, made such a sinner of his 
memory, to credit his own life.” 

In some folios, if I recall correctly, sinner 
is written traitor, and at any rate, Mr. Tru- 
man, who is highly sensitive to the word, has 
been a traitor to his memory. Government 
and especially Foreign Service officiais have 
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pointed out several instances in his memoirs 
where he recalls incidents or statements that 
appear in no contemporary records. Al- 
though anyone quoting Mr. Truman to his 
discomfiture is accused of garbling, he is, 
himself, a garbler. 

He rarely gets caught up in a real whop- 
per, provable by unquestionable documen- 
tary evidence, available ‘to everybody. But 
he was on Monday, in testifying before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee on 
how to end the recession. He remarked that 
“I” would not “sit in * * * a pool of eco- 
nomic stagnation * * * because of some 
fear, whether * * * real or fanciful, of in- 
filation somewhere down the road in the 
future.” (Bess must do the family shop- 
ping, or he’d know the future is here.) 

Republican committee members reminded 
him that he did in 1950, sit in such a stag- 
nation; that unemployment at that time 
was 8.1 percent of the labor force as com- 
pared with 7.7 percent of a much larger 
labor force today; and that he had then told 
Arthur Krock in an exclusive interview to 
the New York Times, “A certain amount of 
unemployment, say from 3 to § millions, is 
supportable. It’s a good thing that job 
seeking should go on all the time.” To 
which the ex-President replied, “That ex- 
slusive interview did not happen. It came 
out of the air.” 

That was the whopper. Every editor in 
the United States knows it happened. 
Washington correspondents, jealous of a 
scoop, breaking the tradition of no ex- 
clusives by Presidents, challenged him at his 
next press conference, where he defended his 
right to see and talk with anyone he chose. 
Had there been anything phony about the 
interview rival newsmen would have 
pounced upon it. If it or any part of it 
had been denied, Mr. Krock, a most careful 
and conscientious reporter, as well as the 
august New York Times, would have been 
in a caldron of boiling water. Of course, 
Mr. Krock submitted his article to the Presi- 
dent before releasing it. Even were this not 
protocol, he and the Times would have done 
so for self-protection. 

Mr. Krock needs no defense. Although it 
is infuriating to be called a liar, Mr. Krock 
could and did receive the allegation with 
equanimity, putting upon it the generous 
interpretation of a slip in memory. 

This is not this columnist’s interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Truman, caught up in his ego- 
tistic loquacity, was nettled, annoyed, and 
blurted off the cuff. He refused to be re- 
minded. 

After such an example of sinning memory, 
it will be hard to believe anything he says. 

Such is the result of self-inflation. 





Postal Service—Past, Present, and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in.the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by my distinguished colleague from Utah, 
Representative HENRY ALDoUs Drxon, at 
the dedication of the Smithfield, Utah, 
Post Office on April 11, 1958. It is an 
interesting and concise history of postal 
service and the size to which our present 
postal system has grown, 

The address follows: 

It is a genuine pleasure to be here in 
Smithfield today and take part in the dedi- 
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cation of your new post office. It is always 
stimulating to have the opportunity of being 
present when any significant development 
takes place in any one of our Utah commu- 
nities. It is a source of double satisfaction 
to be here in Cache County and address you 
fine people on this particular occasion. 

I am sure that you will agree that today 
your Post Office Department serves more of 
our people more intimately and more fre- 
quently than does any other branch of our 
Federal Government. Scarcely a working day 
goes by but what each and every citizen re- 
ceives some service from it. The Post Office 
Department is indeed a sound servant and 
a fundamental part of our living democracy. 
Democracy and a free and uncensored postal 
service have grown and developed together— 
each dependent upon the other. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A postal system such as we know and take 
so much for granted is a relatively recent 
development in the history of man. It is 
true that the roots of such a-service go 
back into antiquity, but until modern times 
effective postal services were only for the 
nobility or the very wealthy. 

However, meh have communicated over dis- 
tances with each other for thousands of 
years. Signals or symbolic objects were used 
in the distant past to convey certain 
thoughts. A quiver of arrows as a declara- 
tion of war, a pipe as an offer of peace, @ 
pillar of smoke to announce the appearance 
of a stranger are good examples of that type 
of communication. 

Our modern Post Office Department is sim- 
ply an organized distillation of men’s need 
to communicate. 

You may be surprised to know, however, 
that the famous lines of tribute to our post- 
men—‘“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom ef night stays these couriers from the 
swift completion oof their appointed 
rounds’’—was first written by the great 
Greek historian, Herodotus, in the 5th cen- 
tury before Christ. 

There are biblical references to a postal 
system in the book of Esther, and in Job 
there is a passage which states, “My days 
are swifter than post; they flee away.” 

The Romans built post roads so that the 
carriers could ride over a hundred miles 
daily, and the Aztec Indians of ancient Peru 
had a parcel-post system to distribute fresh 
fish among the villages. But these early be- 
ginnings were for the purpose of serving the 
state, and the heads of the state, and only 
through them serving the people. 

THE PUBLIC SYSTEM 


The first public postal system was estab- 
lished in 1516 and operated between Vienna 
and Berlin. A broader and more general 
public system, one that was really the be- 
ginning of our type of postal service, was 
created by Charles II of England when he 
commanded the establishment of the famous 
London Penny Post, in the later part of the 
17th century. 

Here in America in 1672 New York’s Gov- 
ernor Lovelace created mail service between 
New York and Boston over the route known 
today as the Boston Post Route No. 1; and 
in 1683 William Penn established the Phila- 
delphia post office. Shortly before the 
French and Indian wars Benjamin Franklin 
became postmaster general for the North 
British Colonies in America. He later be- 
came the Postmaster General for all the 
colonies under the direction of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 3 

From those small but significant begin- 
nings has developed the massive and efficient 
postal service we know today. 


SIZE OF THE AMERICAN POSTAL SERVICE 


It is difficult to conceive of the size of the 
American postal system of our time. It is 
just as difficult to fathom its value to our 
social and economic life. Let me quote some 
figures for you to help you visualize the 
postal service in America in 1958, 


1. There are over 37,000 post 
throughout the country. 

2. The postal service sells more n 9 
billion stamps per year in spite of 
that more than half of that mail is 
under permit by use of printed indi 

3. There are more than 32,000 
riers traveling more than 1% mil 
each working day—a distance eq to 
proximately 4 round trips from the ; 
to the moon. 

4. Over 400,000 money orders are 
each day, and if they were piled one on 
of the other (flat side to flat side) 
would make a stack 14% times as high as the 
Washington Monument. 

5. The Post Office Department 
more than one-half million people—morp 
than any other Government agency except 
the Department of Defense. 
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6. It operates more than 85,000 vehicles— 


the largest motor-vehicle fleet in the world, 

7. This year it will handle app 
61 billion pieces of mail. A volume equal 
roughly one piece for every man, 
and child in the United States every 
day. Incidentally, that is nearly two-thirds 
of all the mail that will be handled this year 
in the entire world. The Chicago Post Office 
alone handles more mail than the entire 
nation of Canada. 

I am sure that you will agree that our 
postal service is a big business—and it is 
growing business. I am told by postal of- 
ficials that the volume of mail has been in- 
creasing at about twice the rate of 
lation growth. That means that by 1985 the 
postal service will probably be serving 200 
million Americans and handling more than 
100 billion pieces of mail annually. 


THE NEW PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower and Postmaster 
General Summerfield have embarked on a 
far-reaching program te modernize the 
postal service—an essential step because of 
the tremendous volume of mail and its as 
tounding rate of growth. Because of World 
War II, the scarcity of building material 
immediately thereafter, and because of the 
heavy drain on the Treasury of thes»Uhited 
States in meeting the postwar defense 


needs of our Nation, the Congress has not. | 


appropriated any monies for the building of 
new post Offices since 1938. Since then the 
mail volume has more than doubled. It is 
little wonder then that many of our post 
offices are literally bursting at the seams. 

Under the President’s and Postmaster 
General’s program, the building of new post 
offices (like this one) built by private capital 
and leased to the Post Office Department on 
@ monthly rental or a 10- or 15-year basis 
has been increasing rapidly. Postal officials 
inform me that now, nation-wide, contracts 
are being let at a rate of two each day. I 
understand that this is the ninth new postal 
facility formally dedicated in Utah in the 
past, thirteen months. 

Under a program recently suggested by the 
President (if adopted) 12,000 new postal fa 
cilities will be byilt in this country during 
the next three years. Private capital 
scheduled to supply more than 1% billion 
dollars to construct them, and they will in 
turn be leased to the Post Office 
Under the plan, increased postal rates should 
supply another ¥% billion dollars to moderm- 
ize and mechanize existing post office 
ings throughout the country. The plan (if 
adopted) will, in my opinion, bolster the 
economy of the country and at the same 
time provide the kind of postal quarters 
our dedicated postal employees need to fel 
der our people the kind of service to which 
they are entitled. : 

POSTAGE RATES 

As most of you know, the House of Rep 
resentatives and the Senate of the 
States have each passed a bill to 


-an increase in postal rates. a 
rates are badly needed to make the a 
fice Department somewhere near x 
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1958 
porting. The legislation to provide this 
needed increase is now in conference be- 
ween representatives of the House and Sen~- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 
The main difference between the House bill 
and the Senate bill is that the Senate mea- 
gure calls for & 5 cent first-class letter rate 
on nonlocal mail and a 4 cent rate on local 
The House bill calls for a 4 cent 
rate on all first-class mail. If the Senate 
of the 5 cent nonlocal letter rate 
the extra cent is earmarked for the 
next three years to modernize our postal 
The extra cent on out-of-town mail 
de about $175 million each year. At 
the end of that time the 6 cent rate is to 


yevert to 4 cents. 


i 


think, amazing that postal rates on first~- 
class mail—the 3-cent rate—is the same as it 
was in 1932. Like most everything else, the 
cost of handling the mail has more than 
doubled since 1932. It seems only reasonable 
that rate increases for postage be enacted 
into law. 

Both the House and Senate versions of the 
postal rate increase bill call for reasonable 
advances in the cost of mailing second- and 
third-class matter as well as the letter rate 


I think that we as American citizens need 
to face the unequivocal fact that the cost of 
handling the mail must be paid in one way or 
another. There are apparently three alter- 
natives: (1) increase the rates; (2) charge 
the deficit to the taxpayer; or (3) borrow the 
money from future generations. : 

According to figures supplied to me by the 
Post Office Department, the 5- and 4-cents 
letter rate would cost the average American 
family about 20 cents per month or $2.40 a 
year additional for postage expense. At the 
same time it costs that family about $7 per 
year to pay its share of the postal deficit 
through taxation. This is because most of 
the mail is business mail, I do not see why 
the average family should subsidize big busi- 
ness through the maintenance of. unreason- 
ably low postage rates. You might be inter- 
ested to know that in Western Europe the 
average letter postage rate is about 50 per- 
cent higher than ours, and their postal em- 
ployees are paid only about one-third as 
much as we pay ours. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I want to congratulate Post- 
master Hillyard and the people here in 
Smithfield on their new post office. I think 
that it is a genuine asset to your community. 
Tonly wish that more of our cities and towns 
had facilities as nice and as adequate. 

I believe that the American people want 
good postal service. I believe it is essential 
to the welfare of our people and our Nation 
that they have it, and so long as I am a 

r of Congress I shall endéavor to see 
that they get it. 

Again my congratulations to you on this 
splendid occasion—the dedication of the new 
Smithfield Post Office. 





An Intimate Report on the U. S. S. R. as 
Told by Two World Travelers to Emi- 
lie Keyes, Feature Editor of the Palm 
Beach Daily News 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
IN THE HOUSE on saitaliniiiiasiinia 
‘Thursday, March 20, 1958 


tt BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. and 
James Hollingsworth; of Palm 


\ 


/ 
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Beach, Fla., having some weeks ago re- 
turned from a trip through the U. S. 
S. R., gave an exclusive interview to 


Emilie Keyes. I quote one paragraph 
from her interesting article, which ap- 
peared in the February 2, 1958, issue of 
All Florida magazine: 

The worths base their conclusions 
on firsthand acquaintance with Russian fac- 
tories where tractors roll off the assembly 
line at the rate of 1 every 9 minutes, and of 
the Russian educational system that is turn- 
ing out 3 engineers to this country’s 1. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the great in- 
terest this article has created and in 
order that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of the keen observations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hollingsworth, under unani- 
mous consent, I include it with my re- 
marks. 

The article follows: 

EvvUCATION: THE Soviet’s STRONGEST WEAPON 
(By Emilie Keyes) 

Sputniks I and II, positive proof of the 
Soviet Union's great strides in scientific re- 
search and productive ingenuity, literally 
have shaken the confidence of Americans 
and other peoples of the free world. 

Formerly prone to consider his counter- 
part—the average Russian citizen—as a push- 
over opponent in a contest of any kind, 
mental or physical, the average American is 
now beginning to look askance at this new 
and formidable Communist. Instead of be- 
ing treated lightly, as a breather game on 
some sports schedule, the U. S. S. R. has be- 
come a dangerous dark horse threatening the 
very existence of the free way of life. 

With sputniks circling over our land and 
missile-laden submarines lying offshore in 
surrounding waters, a timely warning of an- 
other Soviet weapon—education—comes 
from a Florida couple: 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hollingsworth of 
Palm Beach, who spent a month behind the 
Iron Curtain, told this writer that Russia 
is rearing a youth that poses that country’s 
most vital threat to the free world. The 
Hollingsworths were interviewed at their 
home on Via Palma. 

“This is a youth thoroughly indoctrinated 
in communistic principles and regimented 
into government jobs where they can con- 
tribute most toward world conquest,” the 
couple reported. “Americans needn’t delude 
themselves—communism and atheism are in 
the Soviet Union to stay.” 

The Hollingsworths returned to Florida 
convinced that the Russians worship Lenin 
and education. They emphasized the fact 
that while under the rule of the czars less 
than 10 percent had an education, now there 
are § million Russian youngsters in second- 
ary schools. (The United States has ap- 
proximately seven million pupils in this age 
group.) . _ 

“The Kremlin wants citizens it can control 
from cradle to grave,” they stated. “When 


a baby is 2 months old, the mother returns’ 


to her job (everyone works) and leaves the 
baby in a government nursery, later in a 
kindergarten. 

“A famous Russian scientist believed that 
through conditioned reflexes a child can be 
molded into any pattern desired; so at the 
age of 2 months these babies are given ex- 
ercises; at 18 months they can go through 
them alone. Many times we saw 2-year-old 
robots marching in orderly lines to the park. 
They behave like robots until old enough 
to think for themselves.” 

To those of us who are used to parental 
love, pampering and much slower develop- 
ment of our offspring, this seems to be a 
needlessly cruel way to introduce a baby 
to its place in the world. However, it is the 
communistic way of g for mass edu- 
cation of its youth, without consideration 
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of parental heritage of social or monetary 
position. 

Whereas an American tot is given a me- 
chanical toy to play with for amusement 
only, the Russian child is taught to totally 
dismantle and reassemble the toy as part 
of his education. The treatment given a 
frog might be another example of the dif- 


~ference in the development pace of the two 


countries’ youth. The American boy’s frog 
is a secret, real live plaything that produces 
some educational interest, but primarily is a 
source of merriment through pranks of teas- 
ing little girls. However, the Russian boy is 
introduced to the frog through a biology 
vivisection lesson, and the frog is not con- 
Sidered as a good subject for classroom 
pranks. 


EMPHASIS ON SCIENCE 


The great emphasis in Soviet education 
is in the fields of science and engineering. 
They have excellent vocational schools, and 
in 1953 graduated 60,000 technicians. There 
are 33 universities besides 800 specialized 
schools. 

“Students don’t have to be urged to study,” 
the Hollingsworths reported, “for if they 
don’t pass the exams, they get hard labor 
jobs and, once typed find it virtually im- 
possible to better themselves.” They also 
pointed out that the importance of educa- 
tion in Soviet planning is indicated by the 
fact that the professor is the best paid 
worker in the country. In contrast, teach- 
ers in the United States receive comparably 
law wages. 

When the Palm Beach couple decided to 
add the Soviet Union to the list of their 
interesting global travels, they did not want 
to become puppets in the hands of In- 
tourist, that government’s travel agency. 
They wanted to see the things that corre- 
sponded with their varied interests in this 
country, so they prepared a list of these 
interests, such as nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, boys’ and girls’ clubs, colleges, uni- 
versities, hospitals, museums, opera, ballet, 
municipal government, etc. 

Backed by letters from heads of organ- 
izations with which they have worked, they 
submitted their preferences to Intourist. 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 


“It worked,” remarked Mrs. Hollingsworth. 
“We saw everything on our list and on In- 
tourist’s, too. We listed the towns we 
wished to visit, and when we reached Mos- 
cow, Intourist had permission for us to visit 
them all. We had complete freedom of 
movement within all these towns. 

“We were told at the American Embassy 
in Moscow not to take pictures of miiltary 
installations, bridges, harbors or airfields. 
Jim took 32 rolls of color movies without 
any molestation. At no time were we ever 
aware of being followed.” 

They traveled by train, plane, car, subway, 
and boat, at all times with guide, interpreter 
and car with chauffeur. Only once, on the 
train headed toward Leningrad from Hel- 
sinki, Finland, did a customs man oren one 
of their bags. Their itinerary included 
visits at Leningrad, Moscow, Stalingrad, 
Rostov, Tbilisi, Sochi, Yalta on the Black 
Sea, and Kharkov in the Ukraine wheat 
country. 

In relating their impressions of the Rus- 
sian people and the Communistic way of life 
the Hollingsworths covered both the omi- 
nous advances in military and scientific 
strength and the pathetic retreats socially 
and morally. 

“After three generations of propaganda, 
fear, regimentation, indoctrination, and 
education crowned by success in the fields 
of industry, science, education, agriculture, 
and health, communism is their god and 
their religion. The campaign against re- 
ligion is incessant, starting with the cradle. 

“Moreover, our opponents are on & War- 
time basis; it’s as though they were all in 
the army. Americans have been lulled into 
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false security. We have been led to believe 
the Russian worker is clumsy with his hands, 
doesn’t understand machinery and is men- 
tally inferior to us. j 

“It has taken Russia only 15 years to be- 
come industrial geniuses because they have 
had the benefit of German scientific brains 
as well as factories and workers from East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. Our trip dis- 
pelled any doubts and questions we had of 
Russian mechanical ability.” 

The Hollingsworths base their conclusions 
on first-hand acquaintance with Russian 
factories where tractors roll off the assembly 
line at the rate of 1 every 9 minutes, and 
of the Russian educational system that is 
turning out 3 engineers to this country’s 1. 


SATELLITE COUNTRY 


On their way back they saw in Czecho- 
slovakia what it means to be a satellite coun- 
try with no ray of hope that communism 
won’t take over industry and agriculture as 
completely as it has the government. 

Like all of the rest of the people in the 
U.S. S. R., the American travelers were com- 
pletely cut off from news and information of 
the outside world for the months of their 
stay. The people hear and read only what 
the controlled press and radio elect to make 
known. 

“When you consider,” the Hollingsworths 
added, “that 200,200,000 citizens have lived 
under circumstances like these for 40 years 
it’s easy to see why communism is here to 
stay. For they have read nothing but horri- 
ble propaganda against the United States and 
other democracies. Those who can’t read are 
shown horrid cartoons against us. 

“They simply don’t believe you when you 
talk about the things we take for granted, 
such as automobiles and electric refrigerators 
for every family. 

OTHER IMPRESSIONS 


On the other side of the picture, the couple 
was impressed by the general: good health of 
the people—virtually no polio and reported- 
ly no venereal disease—the constant stream 
of delegations from nations far and near, the 
be-kind-to-foreigners atmosphere and lack 
of resentment against visitors who got pre- 
ferred treatment. 

Also among their memories are: the lack of 
traffic problems (there was virtually no traffic 
in the enormous public squares), the crowds 
at the superb ballet, the opera, the theater, 
the circus—and the poorly dressed audiences. 

“There are no smart, chic women in Rus- 
sia,” Mrs. Hollingsworth observed. The 
sagging, baggy cotton and rayon print dress 
is the uniform of all Soviet women. Jim 
called them sad sacks.” 

The Floridians found it almost impossible 
to adjust to the idea that no one owns any- 
thing personally. Mr. Hollingsworth was un- 
able to buy a painting of any kind in the 
Soviet Union. Artists paint only for the 
state. There is no stock exchange for no one 
owns a share in anything, no private enter- 
prise, -no golf courses, and supposedly no 
tips—unless no one else chances to be look- 
ing on at the time. 

Foreign travelers can have all the caviar 
they want at any meal, without extra cost. 
They get $5 a day spending money from the 
Government itself, but there is almost noth- 
ing that tourists care to buy as souvenirs. A 
cotton, hand-embroidered blouse costs $45; 
a Cossack cap, $200. 

In summing up their impressions of the 
Russians’ attitude toward the communistic 
way of life, Mrs. Hollingsworth said, “It was 
hard for us to keep in mind that you do not 
miss things you never had nor read about 
nor saw in the movies. Russia has had three 
generations who have never had freedom of 
travel from one town to another, to select 
their own jobs or change from one job to 
another. 

“We became convinced that the vast ma- 
jority of the Soviet people are satisfied with 
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the Communist form of government—but 
with more comforts and a higher standard 
of living. Formerly they worked for glory 
and the honor of the U. S. 5, R., but now 
they like money and by working harder and 
faster they can earn more. Also, for special 
meritorious work they may get that piece de 
resistance—a 4-week vacation, with all ex- 
penses paid, at ond of the seaside rest homes, 
such as we saw at Yalta. 
WORKERS ARE SATISFIED 


“We have a feeling most of the workers are 
pleased as Punch with communism and feel 
sorry for the poor, browbeaten American 
laborer. It is no use to try and tell them 
different, they don’t believe you. 

“Their housing is shocking, but I never 
saw so many apartment buildings under con- 
struction. Even the highest paid workers are 
lucky to have a four-room apartment, and all 
have other people living with them. It’s esti- 
mated that an average of 4 people live in a 
9- by 12-foot room.” 

Not alarmists by nature, Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
lingsworth returned from Russia more 
frightened by what that country is accom- 
plishing than before they went. 

“Every American should know,” they warn, 
“that Russian leaders have written books on 
the conquest of the world. They have 
mapped out their plans step by step and they 
have not changed their plans except to accel- 
erate them.’ The new look that we saw every- 
where means nothing.” 





The Propaganda Struggle Between East 
and West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


; OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert into 
the Recorp the text of an address which 
I delivered on Saturday evening, April 
19, 1958, before the Delta Theta Phi Law 
Fraternity of St. John’s University 
School of Law at a dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. The 
address was as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VicTor L. ANFUSO 
BEFORE THE DELTA THETA PHI Law Fra- 
TERNITY, St. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
or Law, Aprit 19, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished clergy, 

friends, this is the second time that i have 
had the distinct pleasure to address the 
members of this honored fraternity. I am 
indeed very happy to be here with you once 
again. 

I had been told by a mutual friend that 
a few remarks on brotherhood and fra- 
ternity would be most appropriate on this 
occasion. Frankly, that would have pleased 
me too. But then it occurred to me that 
you did not simply invite me to come up 
here from Washington to speak to you on a 
subject which can be handled more capably 
by anyone in this room. With your kind 
permission, therefore, I have decided on a 
compromise subject which I consider to be 
both timely and appropriate. . 

Not so very long ago, during the course of 
an address in Congress, I had called to the 
attention of my colleagues a very interesting 
and significant fact; and it is this: 

Since 1939 approximately 5% million 
square miles of territory and about 732 mil- 
lion people in'Europe and Asia have been 
brought under direct domination or con- 





trol of the Soviet Union and its i 
Communist China. Of this total, no ie 
than’ 700 million people came under Go 
munist control since the end of World Wa 
II, only about 12 to 13 years ago, ‘The 
strange fact about it all is that in man 
instances this was achieved by the ; 
munhists without firing a single shot; it was 
done not through war, but by meang of 
propaganda, subversion, and chicanery, 

This has made all thinking men’s hair tyra 
gray, and me to lose mine altogether, trying’ 
to figure out why. At this rate, I am afraid 
there will be no United States of 
as we know it, within the lifetime of mogt 
of the people here tonight—unless we are 
able to beat the. Russians at their own 
game. 

What is this game which is be 
for the highest stakes of all time? For uy, 
if we win it spells, freedom, independengs, 
economic prosperity, morality, and human 
dignity. If we lose the game as played by 
the other side, it means enslavement, poy. 
erty, human degradation, godlessness, ang 
brainwashing. 

This game which we have been forced t 
play is called propaganda, where words loge 
all meaning, where lies are shamefacedly de. 
scribed as the truth, where day is night 
and black is white, and where deception is 
used far more effectively than atomic weap. 
ons or missiles. The Russians apply their 
ingenuity in the fleld of propaganda merely 
as a subterfuge to deplete our resources and 
to bankrupt us financially. They do not 
expect to engage us in a battle with weapons 
of total destruction, because they are well 
aware that it would mean suicide for them 
too. 
No, my friends, it is with a constant bar. 
rage of words that they hope to take ova 
control of the free world and bring us down 
to our knees. In this respect they feel safe 
because they know we will never start a new 
war and new bloodshed. 

The situation is such that, whether we like 
it or not, we must match them in the field 
of propaganda. Unfortunately, however, we 
are very weak in this field. In promoting 
a@ product for sale to the public, Americans 
are capable of the most imaginative adyer- 
tising gimmicks; yet at heart they are basit- 
ally modest, shy, and reserved individuals. 
When it comes to extending aid to the needy 
abroad or even to bolster the economics or 
defenses of whole nations, we don’t ask io 
many questions once the need is estab 
lished—we just act. We send our ald @ 
the far corners of the earth, wherever it is 
needed. Yet often these humanitarian and. 
charitable deeds are overlooked by the very 
nations we strive to aid, while they listen 
to the glib tongues of Khrushchev and his 
ilk who shout from-the rooftops about the 
piddling aid given by Russia. ie 

A recent Senate report shows that in the 
11-year period 1945 to 1956 the United States 
assistance programs to foreign countries, in- 
cluding military, economic,’ and 


aid, amounted to. $57 billion. Of this, #74 


billion was in the form of grants and $95 
billions in loans. the same 
Russia has extended only $1.5 billion @ 
assistance to countries outside the iron cuf- 
tain, and it was almost all in the form 
of loans (only $125 million in grants out of 
$1.5 billion). Much of what is d 
“Communist economic assistance” is actually 
paid back by the recipient countries in @- 
ports to Russia or its satellites. fr 
Let us look at it from another 
India and Yugoslavia are reputed to be mt 
two most important neutralist ? 


street. ee ee Oe ee oe 


two countries, as given them by the Uni” 
States and by Russia? Here they are: 

the years 1945-67, we have gt 
India in grants, $273 million; in loans, 
million; total, $500 million, eg 
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g the same period 1945-57, we ieee 
ugoslavia in grants, $780 . 
. . $56 million; total, $886 million. 
Now, let us see what Russia has done for 
these two countries. The Russian foreign- 
m first began about 2 or 3 years 
Before 1956, Russia had given no aid to 
India or Yugoslavia...Since 1956 it has 
granted to India loans amounting to $270 
million, primarily for the construction of a 
steel . The steel mill is still not in op- 
eration, while India will have to repay the 
Joan. Meanwhile,. Russian propaganda is 
capitalizing on the construction of a mill 
for India. 

To Yugoslavia, Russia has extended loans 
in recent years for $465 million for the con- 
struction of a fertilizer plant and an alumi- 
pum plant, neither of which is in full pro- 
duction. 

Thus we have given to these two countries 
twice as much aid as Russia, and the bulk 
of our aid (three-fourths of it) has been in 
outright grants, while Russia has given 
them only loans. 

In extending this aid, whether to India, 
Yugoslavia, or other countries, we have never 
given ourselves a pat on the back, nor did 
we convey to them that Americans were 
paying for this aid through the nose in back- 
breaking taxes and assessments, nor that we 
were indeed sacrificing ourselves for their 
welfare. Thus, in the greatest public-rela- 
tions test in the world, the test which will 
ultimately determine our security and the 
survival of the free world, we act like 
amateurs. 

Notwithstanding the aid we have given 
and continue to give to the neutral coun- 
tries, they lean toward Russia and not to- 
ward the United States. Invariably, they 
support Russia in the United Nations. They 
are quick to take up every Russian propa- 
ganda trick against the West; for example, 
the current Kremlin campaign for a summit 
conference and Moscow’s unilateral ban on 
nuclear testing after Russia had completed 
the dirtiest atomic tests in history. Our 
emissaries are scorned at, while the Russians 
are greeted with brass bands, confetti, and 
searchlight parades. Compare, for example, 
the reception given to Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin in India a year or two ago, with that 
given to Secretary of State Dulles. 

When we ask: Why? these neutralist or 
undecided peoples say that we deal with 
them as superiors, we give them a handout 
from our tremendous resources, while the 
Russians, who are much poorer than we are, 
treat them as equals, as brothers in distress, 
in 8 fraternal spirit, without any strings at- 
tached to their help. Communist propa- 
ganda stresses that Russia's only concern is 
the welfare of all humanity. 

These are nothing more than words, words, 
and more words. We know that after having 
gained a foothold in these countries, the 

will swallow them as they have 
swallowed all those other countries which I 
enumerated a few moments ago. But 
the millions of people in these backward and 
Underdeveloped countries, who are illiterate 
and unfamiliar with Communist tactics, aré 
exploited through all kinds of gimmicks by 
this phoney Soviet propaganda. They are 
aware that they are the intended vic- 
an their extreme poverty makes them 
oo are we doing about it? How are 
acting this flow. of words and 


In their vicious propaganda of spreading 
about us and placing halos on them- 
_ the Russians last year spent close to 
—— dollars, compared to $95 million 
part of the United States. I do not 
Want this fact to be misinterpreted that we 
should omg spend as much or more than 
or propaganda. We must: be 
_ imaginative. We must have ideas. 
*xpenditures must be directed into more 
channels, 


g 


1 
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Today we do have two imaginative and 
dedicated experts in the fields of propaganda 
and intelligence. I refer to Alien Dulles of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and George 
Allen of the United States Information 
Agency. The Congress will be glad to back 
these men to the limit if they come up with 
an effective program to outsmart and out- 
talk the Russians in retaining the friends we 
now have and in gaining new ones. 

Take the case of the Russian sputniks. 
We now know that Russian periodicals, in 
our possession for months before their 
launching, spoke about them and even de- 
scribed them. Yet we failed to translate 
these articles—presumably because of lack of 
funds—and in this way we failed to inform 
the American people of the threatened 
danger. 

The success achieved by the Communists 
in this adventure made the undecided and 
fence-sitting peoples of the. world forget all 
about Soviet brutality and its suppression of 
liberty in Hungary. It again placed Russia 
far ahead of the United States in the cold 
war struggle for men’s minds. 

Now comes their latest propaganda gim- 
mick—the Kremlin’s new peace offensive to 
terminate all nuclear tests for the safety of 
mankind. The vast majority of the peoples 
whom we are trying to reach seem to have 
overlooked the fact that there is a catch in 
the Russian pronouncement. We have not 
yet been able to get across to the neutral 
and uncommitted nations that this was just 
another phony type of propaganda; that 
having concluded a series of elaborate tests 
herself—in which she released the dirtiest 
fallout destined to shorten human lives— 
Russia is anxious to call a halt now before 
the United States has had a chance to per- 
fect its nuclear research and weapons. Nor 
did these neutral peoples attach any signifi- 
cance to Moscow’s qualification of its pro- 
nouncement, namely, that if we went 
through with our already announced Pacific 
tests, Soviet Russia would resume further 
testing. 

If we and our allies are to combat suc- 


“cessfully the effects of Soviet propaganda, 


we must develop a new program and new 
initiative—and we must do it quickly. If 
we fail to do so, millions of people all over 
the world will believe Moscow’s propaganda 
about stopping nuclear bomb testing and 
banning nuclear weapons, while branding us 
as those desiring to destroy. humanity. I, 
therefore, propose the following bold pro- 
gram: 

The United States should issue an offi- 
cial declaration to the nations of the world 
(with the necessary steps being taken that 
the message reaches in particular the neutral 
and uncommitted peoples, as well as those 
behind the Iron Curtain who are opposed 
to us) to the effect that the United States 
désires and will do everything within its 
power to abolish war and bloodshed as a 
means of settling international disputes; 
that it is willing to destroy or discard all of 
its nuclear weapons and missiles; that it 
will never again undertake further nuclear 
tests designed for war purposes; and that it 
is ready to go so far in the interests of 
world peace and the security of.all mankind 
as to withdraw all its troops from foreign 
soil and to liquidate its military bases 
abroad. : 

At the same time the United States in- 
sists that Russia take similar steps, as 
follows: 

1. Russia must destroy its nuclear weapons 
and missiles, and abandon all future nuclear 
tests designed for war purposes. 

2. Russia is to remove her troops from 
foreign soil under Communist domination, 
including East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries in Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

3. Russia is to agree to genuine disarma- 
ment, or if this is not feasible at least to en 
effective arms-control system. 
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4. Russia is to agree to the esablishment 
of an international police force, attached to 
the United Nations, whose purpose it shall 
be to help maintain the peace of the world. 

5. The. Soviet Union is to join with the 
United States in raising the standard of liv- 
ing of all undernourished and underpriv- 
ileged peoples of the world. 

6. The Soviet Union is to join with the 
United States and other member nations of 
the U. N. to promote free elections in all 
countries and to guarantee the sovereignty 
of all duly constituted governments. 

To attain these objectives, I feel certain 
the President of the United States would be 
ready at all times to sit down at a summit 
conference with other heads of governments 
and to keep on talking with them until the 
light of peace shall shine on all.. 

This, my friends, is the kind of language 
peoples all over the world, including the 
Russian people, understand and want to 
believe. 

Add to this propaganda the fact that the 
nations of the world are today spending 
more than $100 billion annually on arma- 
ments, which could be used to combat pov- 
erty and disease and to help raise the living 
standards of all nations—and you have made 
& most convincing argument which can be 
readily understood by all peoples. 

We must get this argument across to them, 
if we are to save ourselves and all of man- 
kind from total destruction, 





A Fair Deal for the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


~Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Sena- 
tor RicHarp B. RussEt., of Georgia is an 
American. He places the welfare of our 
country ahead of any personal or politi- 
cal consideration. I commend to the 
Congress and to the country his eloquent 
and timely address before the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute: 
A Farr DEAL FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(Address of Senator Ricuarp B. Russe. at 
the annual meeting of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, April 12, 
1958) 


Mr. Chairman, niembers of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, and fellow 
guests, it is a happy privilege indeed to be 
with you this morning. In other years, you 
have done me the honor to invite me to 
meet with you. I rarely ever leave Wash- 
ington when the Congress is in session. 
This has denied me the pleasure of fore- 
gathering with this distinguished group, 
among whose members are many whose 
friendship I have enjoyed over many years. 

I must confess that I might have visited 
with you during times when economic and 
international conditions created a much 
happier climate. We could all view pros- 
pects with much more confidence before the 
advent of Sputnik and the current decline 
in our own economy. 

This is overbalanced by the fact that I 
am with you during the presidency of my 
good friend, Lamartine Hardman. Our 
fathers were friends before us, and I have 
enjoyed the most cordial relationship with 
him and his family for all of my adult life. 
I am sure that all of you who know him 
share my high regard for his character, busi- 
ness ability, and warm personal characteris- 
tics. He will serve you well as your presi- 
dent during these trying days. 
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Beyond the personal pleasures involved, 
it is gratifying to be with this group. A 
large part of your activities have to do with 
the processing and merchandising of cotton. 
In a large sense, this is a commodity in which 
we have a common interest. The economy 
of the State that I have sought to serve de- 
pends to a great degree on the welfare of 
producers, processors, and manufacturers of 
cotton. We also have substantial interests 
in other textiles. It is by all odds our larg- 
est industry, for the value of Georgia’s an- 
nual textile output is more than a billion 
dollars. 

The cotton business in all of its aspects is 
one of the oldest in our Nation. It is safe to 
say that no other single business has con- 
tributed more to the building of the Ameri- 
can way of life and the great and prosperous 
civilization of which we are so proud. Time 
will not permit a discussion of the details of 
cotton’s contributions to American world 
leadership. 

And yet, cotton today is a sick business. 
A careful study might indicate that many 
elements of the present recession are attrib- 
utable to the distress of the cotton industry. 
It is little wonder that those of us most 
vitally concerned in. cotton and textiles 
should be disturbed over the precarious con- 
dition in which this great industry finds it- 
self. We have not been able to accomplish 
a great deal, but we have certainly talked 
about it and tried. 

We have agitated to such an extent that 
one Government official observed in the re- 
cent past that before coming to Washington 
he had thought that cotton was a commod- 
ity, but since being there he had come to 
know it as a religion. 

No other industry has been beset with 
so many difficulties. No other industry 
knows a higher degree of domestic competi- 
tion. When one considers the buffets you 
have endured from national policy, the com- 
petition to which you have been subjected, 
the squeeze of rising costs and declining 
prices, the fact that you have been: able to 
survive and maintain your enthusiasm is 
eloquent evidence of your stamina and busi- 
ness acumen. 

The great development of all of America’s 
industry and business was brought about by 
competition. Initiative, self-reliance and in- 
genuity have been necessary to survive and 
go forward. Our great textile industry is a 
product of competition. It expects to meet 
and solve the normal problems of technical 
demands, capital investment, new tech- 
niques, more modern products that come 
from research and technological progress. It 
knows that the best managed plant will get 
the most business. It expects this type of 
competition. Where elements and individ- 
uals fall by the wayside in this ‘kind of a 
contest, they are accepted as casualties of 
our competitive system. 


These are the ordinary hazards of busi- 
ness life. 

But the textile industry, more than any 
other major industry in the Nation, has 
been beset by problems that had their origin 
in Government and national policy. The 
industry has not only been called upon to 
bear its fair share of the taxes-to pay for 
foreign aid, but it has been peculiarly vic- 
timized by foreign competition generated 
by this aid. Unless the present policies are 
changed or the Congress can be persuaded 
to take the steps necessary to prevent it, 
this great industry is threatened with liqui- 
dation. It will become the No. 1 casualty 


of a foreign policy which in some cases_ 


seems to be dedicated to the building of 
unfair competition for American business 
to develop the economy of foreign nations. 

We are now in the midst of a great drive 
to extend the reciprocal trade program for 
@ period of 5 years. The proposed legisla- 
tion' would give to the executive branch of 
the Government the power of life and death 
over American business and industry. 
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I was a member of. the Congress of the 
United States when the reciprocal trade 
concept was first enacted into law. I sup- 
ported that bill. It was originally contem- 
plated that the United States would export 
to other nations goods that wé produced or 
could produce in surplus quantities. It con- 
templated that the United States would im- 
port from other countries goods or raw prod- 
ucts which we either did not produce or 
which we produced only in negligible quan- 
tities. The whole idea was built about the 
word “reciprocal” and, as originally con- 
ceived and planned it was a great piece of 
legislation. 

The act and its several extensions dele- 
gated to the President the power to regulate 
our foreign trade program. The President, 
of course, could not handle the matter per- 
sonally and he, in turn, delegated the power 
to the State Department. For many years, 
this legislation served a useful purpose. 
There were few complaints of abuses and it 
did stimulate world trade on e reciprocal 
basis. 

With the end of World War II, we have 
seen a change in the purpose of the reciprocal 
trade program. Instead of being used purely 
to stimulate trade, the State Department has 
now seized upon it as a method of extending 
additional foreign aid. 

Since World War II, we have expended 
directly more than $60 billion in foreign lands 
for almost every conceivable purpose. We 
have restored the devastation of war. We 
have revived sagging economies. We have 
enabled some nations to reduce their taxes 
and their public indebtedness at the expense 
of the American taxpayer. More than that, 
we have built many industries throughout 
the world with dollars in part paid as taxes 
by similar industries in the United States. 
We have built these industries in low-wage 
areas and have brought them in direct com- 
petition with American industries that are 
saddled with costs of production in the form 
of wages and raw materials much higher than 
those borne by their foreign competitors. 

I supported both the original reciprocal 
trade and the original Marshall plan, to re- 
store the ravages of war and get Europe back 
on its economic feet, 

Several years ago, I concluded that our 
State Department did not have any foreign 
policy other than that built on the expendi- 
ture of American tax dollars as foreign aid. 
I was unwilling to continue economic aid 
after the original objectives of the Marshall 
plan had been reached. Since that time, I 
have vigorously opposed the various eco- 
nomic-aid programs. 

There has been an increasing resistance 
in Congress to continue to increase the ap- 
propriations of American tax dollars for eco- 
nomic foreign aid. When the State Depart- 
ment became unable to get the appro- 
priations of dollars that they desired, they 
continued to expand economic aid by ad- 
ministering what should be a reciprocal trade 
program in such a way as to provide eco- 
nomic aid, not from appropriated funds—but 
at the expense of certain segments of Ameri- 
can business. 

I still believe in the original concept of 
reciprocal trade, but I shall not support a 
program to liquidate ‘vital American indus- 
tries, to throw thousands of American citi- 
zens out of work in order to create an econ- 
omy in some foreign land suitable to some 
dreamer in the Department of State merely 
becausé¢ the bill bears the title of “‘Reciprocal 
Trade Program.” 

In the last analysis, the free world is de- 
pendent upon the armed strength and the 
powerful industrial complex of the United 
States to prevent war and to confine Com- 


trial plant essential to its support if we kill 
the industrial goose which lays the golden 
egg of taxes by pursuing unrealistic 

necessarily expensive policies and programs. 


and un- — 
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I am aware of the importance of a ste: 
Japan to the free world. However, the 4 


can textile industry is essential to the main 


tenance of a strong America. Our friends 

throughout the world know in their hearts 

that the free world cannot of itself Contain 

communism any longer than America ig abje 

to maintain the military force which deters 
on 


The Congress has the Power to save the 
textile industry and thé jobs of all of 
who derive their livelihood from it, Tt can 
do it by a policy of true reciprocal trade in. 
stead of distorting it into a means of exten. 

- It can do it by directing thy 
American industries that are in distress shal) 
have priority over offshore procurement, a 


§ 


Security Act for 1957 which sought to prevent 
the swamping of certain segments of Ameri. 
can business by foreign importation. Tha 
amendment lost by a margin of two votes in 
the Senate. 

I propose to continue the fight to try to 
compel the Government of the United State 
to deal fairly with its own people in order to 
protect our own economy as the only means 
to assure our survival. ; 

Figures are often given as to the number a 
people whose jobs are claimed to be de 
pendent upon the foreign aid and 
trade programs. It would be interesting 
know just how many of the 5% million 
Americans who are now unemployed have 
lost their jobs due to the policies and pro 
grams of the Department of State. 

If means are not found to change the 
present operations of the State 
that will sacrifice any and all things at the — 
demands of foreign countries, we can pro- 
duce an unemployment situation in this 
country that will pull down the whole struc- - 
ture of our Government. 

The Congress has been hastily improvis- 
ing an extensive program of public works 
as a means of stemming the rising tide of 
unemployment. Extreme situations may 
justify a public works program, but in or 
economy, tax-supported public works can 
never be an acceptable substitute for stéady 
employment by’ private enterprise in a free 
competitive system. 

THE THREAT THAT THE SOVIETS WILL PREEMPT 
FIELD OF FOREIGN AID ; 


In the attempt to persuade the Congres” 
and the American people to increase ourowl 
foreign aid program 13 years after the on 
clusion of World War II, the proponents a 
the increases press upon us the threat thst 
yniess the United States increases its @00- 
nomic assistance, the Soviets will move @ 
with their own aid program and 1a! 
take over the recipient countries. To ms, 
the least persuasive of all of the argt 
for foreign aid is the threat that the Ru 
sians will take it over on a worldwide 
Up until now, outright grants by the Soviets 
have been insignificant. Their dealings i. 
this field have been in the form of loans, 


It does not speak well for the , 
our program to have those who | 
it contend that Russia gets more * 

transactions based on sales and loans =. 
the United States can get for outright gM 
If this contention be true, th ang 










proves to me is that the Uni 
a new set of diplomats to 


program. 
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termination or reduction. Instead, 
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1958 


of increases in foreign spending. 


nted each year with arguments in 


favor 
ADEQUATE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


MAINTAINED 


In this presence, it is stating a common- 
to say that the cost of national de- 
ae js the most formidable part of our 
fiscal problem. In the light of world condi- 
no sensible person would advocate 
e reductions in the strength of our 
Forces. It has been said that it 
ts one little to be the richest man in 
the graveyard. An epitaph as the wealthiest 
and most powerful Nation in oblivion is not 
an attractive prospect for the United States. 
The success of the Soviet in launching 
tes and their stridé forward in the 
field of missiles has intensified eriticism of 
the organization of our Defense Department. 
J would be the last to contend that great 
yements cannot be made, but we must 
resist the ranger of oversimplification. 
Whether we have three military depart- 
ments or a single Department of Defense, 
whether there are four members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or a single Chief of 
Staff, the responsibility for initiating and 
implementing defense decisions is with the 
President and the Secretary of Defense. In 
the final analysis, many of the reorganiza- 
tion proposals will only determine the 
sources from which the President and the 
Secretary of Defense will secure advice. In 
my opinion, a determined exercise of au- 


MUST BE 


thority that the Secretary of Defense al-. 


ready possesses could go a long way toward 
éliminating many of the unnecessary com- 
mittees and complicated procedures and pro- 
duce faster decisions. 

It could be fatal to place all of our faith 
in some procedural gimmick as a substitute 
for vision and willingness to make decisions. 
There is much room for improvement in the 
eficiency of administration, but reorganiza- 
tion cannot produce a formula to provide 
defense with magic instead of money. 

Even if we achieve the maximum of effi- 
ciency, the costs of adequate defense will 
remain high. The technological revolution 
constantly introduces new weapons sys- 
tems and causes the abandonment of old 
ones that were of themselves costly. This 
does not mean that the investment in the 
old system was unwise. The cost of the 
B-86 program, for instance, was great. But 
it was in the nature of peace insurance, 
and good insurance it proved to be. Let 
Us hope that the new bombers and our bal- 
listic missiles will serve as well. 

The cost of the new missiles is exceeded 
only by their intricacy and complexity. 
Many obstacles must be overcome to perfect 
ballistic missiles of intercontinental range. 

For example, 1 of these missiles has more 
than 36,000 components. If each of these 
components has such a reliability that its 
rate of failure is only 1 in 100,000, simple 
mathematical computation shows that only 
2out of 3 firings could be successful. ; 

‘Another arresting illlustration of our dif- 

U occurs as we work to achieve ac- 
curacy in pinpointing targets. What -is 
known as the cutoff velocity of a missile 
Vitally affects its accuracy. This cutoff -ve- 
locity, which means the speed at which the 
missile is moving when its power source is 
Cut off, is 23,000 feet—more.than 4 miles— 
Persecond. This velocity of 23,000 feet per 
Second must be very precise. Every devia- 
Hon of only 1 foot per second will cause a 
difference of 1 miles in where the missile 
will hit after traveling 6,000 miles. 

_ Whatever ts Sar cost, we must maintain 
m strength and the most 
Goon and powerful weapons. We are con- 
by a ruthless and unconscionable 


oie that 

other than might. 

We have become committed to a series of 
e and treaties that obligate us to 

Tespond + to an attack on any 1 of 42 coun- 


neither heeds nor understands 
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tries as an attack on these United States. 
Most of these nations, and many others who 
are not party to these treaties and agree- 
ments, are, of course, interested in securing 
financial aid from us, whether it bé in the 
form of dollar aid or preferred American 
trade. But, in the final analysis, the one 
outstanding amalgam that holds the free 
world together is the belief in the chancel- 
leries of all of the nations associated with 
us that American military might and poten- 
tial is greater than that available to the So- 
viet Union. If that faith be shaken, the 
combinations that we have made at such 
great effort and expense will fall to pieces 
overnight. 

So firm is my conviction on this score, 
that I have strongly urged that the increased 
cost of our missile program should be taken 
from the military assistance being extended 
largely in conventional weapons rather than 
by weakening our country by increasing 
either taxes or the debt limit. 

The fact that the Soviet beat us into 
space with a sputnik did more to shake the 
faith of those associated with us and~to 
weaken free-world unity than would be 
caused by a drastic reduction in the military 
assistance p. i 

My faith in the capacity of the American 
people and our great industrial plant is un- 
shakable, There is no objective attainable 
by human beings that we cannot accomplish 
if the American system is properly utilized. 
We have a long tradition of success and we 
would be uriworthy to strive for less, what- 
ever the odds, but our resources are not un- 
limited, and it is essential that we confine 
our efforts to those problems that are really 
important to our national security and sur- 
vival. That great aim can be achieved 
within the framework of our system with- 
out frittering away our resources or our 


heritage. 





Too Much Pork 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend President Eisen- 
hower upon his veto of.the $1,700,000,000 
omnibus river and harbor-flood control 
bill. The bill contained too much pork. 
By the phrase too much pork I mean 
it contained too many projects that had 
not been adequately surveyed by the 
United States Army engineers, too many 
projects that were opposed by the Army 
engineers, opposed by the Budget Bureau, 
and opposed by the Secretary of the 
Army. The vetoed bill contained too 
many projects on which local cost shar- 
ing, as figured by the Army enginers, was 
entirely disregarded. 

During House debate, I, as a member 
of the House Public Works Committee, 
tried by amendment to strike 18 of the 
most objectionable projects from the bill. 

Had these 18 projects been eliminated 
I feel certain the President would have 
signed the bill. With these objection- 
able projects in the bill I felt it was a 
certainty the President would veto the 
bill. My proposal to strike these 18 proj- 
ects from the bill was defeated 234 to 
167. - 

That the President’s action has met 
widespread approval is indicated by 
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many editorials that have appeared in 
newspapers since the ‘veto. 

Connecticut had a number of proj- 
ects in the bill; yet, despite the fact that 
Connecticut stood to obtain many proj- 
ects had the bill been signed, the Hart- 
ford Courant, a leading newspaper of 
Hartford, Conn., lauded the President’s 
courage in vetoing this bill. Said the 
Hartford Courant editorially: 


THE PRESIDENT BLOCKS WASTE IN RIVERS, 
HaRBORS 


Connecticut has lost another few years in 
the fight against floods and erosion. The 
rivers and harbors measure that the Presi- 
dent vetoed on Tuesday was the authoriza- 
tion bill that would have needed a followup 
with money. But it would have meant set- 
ting in motion, at any rate, action on the 
Mad River, Hall Meadow Brook, East Branch 
Dam, and erosion-control projects in Long 
Island Sound. 


Who's at fault in this delay? The obvious 
target for criticism would be President 
Eisenhower for having had the courage to 
veto the bill. Yet a sound and thorough 
examination proves otherwise. It was, in- 
stead, the politicians who loaded the méas- 
ure with unacceptable projects, unapproved 
projects, what used to be called more fre- 
quently, pork-barrel projects. They built a 
measure that contained worthwhile projects 
into one that would have cost the taxpayer 
a pretty penny without a proper measure of 
return. 


There are about 150 projects covered in 
the bill. The orderly way to have these proj- 
ects come before the Congress is for pro- 
posals to be reviewed by the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Budget Bureau. Then, 
if approved, they could be studied by the 
Congress. Instead, individual Congressmen 
make deals to have pet projects slipped into 
the bill anyway. Sometimes this makes 
sense; the urgency of the flood problem in 
Connecticut led legislators a year ago to 
push for action on Winsted, Torrington, and 
Litchfield projects without waiting for a re- 
port by the Army, which has since approved 
them. But from the taxpayer’s point of 
view, it can be a sorry mess. 

This year, the bill authorized 28 new proj- 
ects costing $350 million under terms un- 
acceptable to the President. Some, for in- 
stance, would have made the Federal-tax 
payer pay more than his share, giving local 
areas an easier ride than usual. Four proj- 
ects costing $27 million had not yet been 
evaluated for the Congress, although they 
were willing to spend the money. Three 
projects, costing $115 million, are not eco- 
nomically justified according to the engi- 
neers. Other provisions of the bill repre- 
sented efforts to sidestep executive decisions 
unfavorable to specific projects. 

The President is given the power of veto 
against just such congressional wayward- 
ness. It is easy for a local Congressman to 
work hard for his district without bothering 
about the overall effect. Senator Norris 
Cotton of New Hampshire, who opposed the 
bill originally, remarked: “Perhaps if there 
were any real big projects in my State, I 
would not be so fearless and so statesman- 
like” in opposing it. The people of Con- 
necticut can regret that action is again de- 
layed on necessary projects here. It will 
endure the President’s urging that Congress 
take a new and more sensible look at what 
it is doing. Buf it will also resent the way 
Congress refused to be concerned about 
waste as it voted the public’s funds. 


The Washington Star, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., took much the same attitude 
as did the Connecticut paper. The 
Washington Star commending the Presi- 
dent for his veto of the bill said: 
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President Eisenhower’s veto of the $1.7 
billion rivers and harbors bill could hardly 
have come as a surprise to Congress. The 
reasons he cited for returning the legisla- 
tion withéut his approval were largely the 
same as those he gave for vetoing a similar 
authorization nearly 2 years ago. They may 
be summed up this way: Too much pork. 

The measure had some good provisions in 
it, of course. The President cited favorably 
$800 million worth of projects previously 
authorized in connection with river-basin 
development. But Congress, as it has been 
accustomed to do in the past, loaded the 
bill with pet projects desired by special in- 
terests back home but not recommended by 
the Army engineers for various reasons. Mr. 
Eisenhower indicated that he might have 
accepted some of these projects if their spon- 
sors had provided for the assumption by 
local government of its proper share of the 
cost. As the President pointed out in this 
message and in his veto message of 1956, 
“The best test yet devised for insuring that 
a project is sound” is the “willingness of 
local people to invest their own money in a@ 
joint enterprise with the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Indeed, several of the items thrown 
into the omnibus bill have been denounced 
by the Corps of Engineers as having no eco- 
nomic justification. 

Promoters of the pork-barrel projects had 
attempted to justify them as antirecession 
measures. But the President pointed out 
that, with a few exceptions, many months or 
even several years might be required to reach 
the construction stage on them. Meanwhile, 
there are plenty of other Federal public 
works of importance that could be started 
now to stimulate the economy. Many of 
these already are being rescheduled for im- 
mediate construction. 

The President made a sensible suggestion 
as to how Congress can avoid the prospect of 
a presidential veto on rivers and harbors 
legislation in the future. _He proposed that 
projects approved by the Corps of ineers 
be included in one bill and all the other 
projects be the subject of separate measures. 
In that way desirable legislation would not 
be imperiled by pork-barrel proposals. Any 
project sound enough to stand on its own 
feet would be assured of special attention in 
this way. And a veto of any or all of the 
additional projects would not affect those 
which are really essential to the ‘public 
welfare. 


The Evening Sun of Baltimore like- 
wise praised the President’s veto of the 
omnibus bill. It urged that a clean: bill 
without the projects objectionable to the 
President be developed and enacted by 
Congress. Here is the Baltimore Sun 
editorial: 

Too MucH Pork 

President Eisenhower ‘was justified in 
vetcing the mish-mash of sound and un- 
unsound projects contained in the $1,700,- 
000,000 rivers and-— harbors bill. As he 
pointed out, the bill authorized some $115 
million worth of projects for which there is 
no economic justification, $168 million worth 
of public works for which local financial 
participation has not been worked out prop- 
erly and $27 million for projects for which 
there has been no adequate justification. 
Unfortunately, as the President also recog- 
nized, the bill contained such sound projects 
as the one to spend $28 million in the des- 
perately needed deepening*of ship channels 
into the port of Baltimore. Congressmen 
logrolled themselves right into this veto, 
just as they did with a similar bill 2 years 
ago. The ancient device of voting for an- 
other's man‘s pet local improvement in re- 
turn for his support for one’s_own simply 
doesn't work when the man in’ the White 
House stands on principle and pens a reluc- 
tant veto rather than give a reluctant ap- 
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proval. Lacking the power to veto separate 
items in order to forestall the worst dipping 
into the pork barrel, the President must 
veto the whole thing, the sound projects 
along With the unsound ones. And Congress 
cannot even claim validly that the bill as a 
whole deserved approval as an antirecession 
measure. Most spending would have come 
much too late for that. 

Wat now? President Eisenhower has 
pointed out a perfectly practical way to 
separate the good from the bad. Put all 
the projects favorably reported on by the 
Army engineers (our port project has: such 
approval) into one bill. Put the more ques- 
tionable ones into separate bills, so each 
could be considered by Congress and the 
President on its merits. Any such sensible 
course is bound to run into opposition in 
Congress; dubious proposals would face al- 
most certain death. Nevertheless, some- 
thing on these lines is going to have to be 
accepted. The President has twice vetoed 
pork-barrel bills of this sort. How about 
Senators and Representatives whose home 
States do have approved projects doing a 
little logrolling of their own to see that 
their much-needed improvements get into a 
bill which is at least preponderantly sound? 


This is a sensible suggestion and one 
that should be accepted by the Congress. 
Good projects which have been fully 
studied and meet all requirements should 
not be imperiled by including in a bill 
projects not adequately surveyed or con- 
cerning which there is great controversy. 

Congress will fail to fulfill its responsi- 
bility if it continues to insist on includ- 
ing many questionable projects in the 
bill and thereby in effect saying, “Take 
the bad projects along with the good or 
no bill at all will be passed.” 





Commemorating Israel’s 10th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I request 
permission to insert in the Recorp, the 
following fine article from yesterday’s 
New York Times, entitled “Israel’s First 
Decade—And the Future,” by David 
Ben-Gurion: 

Israzc.’s First DecapeE—AND THE FuUTURE— 
Irs PREMIER Reviews 10 Years or His- 
TORIC ACHIEVEMENT, INCLUDING THE RECEP- 
TION OF A MILLION IMMIGRANTS, AND LOOKS 
AHEAD TO FuRTHER BUILDING OF a-SECURE 
AND STABLE STATE 

(By David Ben-Gurion’ — 

_ JERUSALEM.—No small number of new 
countries have arisen in Asia and Africa dur- 
ing the past decade, but Israel differs from 
them all, both in the origins of her rise to 
independence and in her history during the 
first decade of her existence. 

In the case of all the other countries con- 
cerned, their peoples were never expelled 
from their own soil but were conquered by 
foreigners and emerged into self-governments 
«ither with the agreement of their masters 
c: as the result of a revolt against them. 
The Jewish people, gn the other hand, had 
been uprooted from the soil for nearly 2,000 
years and scattered throughout the world, 






April 

and the source of the renewal of thet ‘ 

was the messianic version that lived in 
‘20th 


hearts during their : 

At the beginning of the century 
every sober and practical person os 
the establishment of a Jewish state in By. _ 
estine as an absurd and impossible 
Even at the end of the First World 
were fewer than 60,000 Jews in the 
But it was not only the immigration of, 
few hundred thousand Jews between th 
and 1948 that gave birth to the State g 
Israel. The extent of Jewish 
into Palestine during the 70 years that pre. 
ceded the estaplishment of the state ‘was 
much smaller than that of Jewish igre 
tion into the United States of an 
other countries, but the aims of thee ae 
came to’Palestine were different from tho 
of the Jews who-migrated to any othy 
country. , 

Beginning in 1878 the Jewish settlers jp 
the land of Israel set about building an infe. 
pendent economy, creating a revived Jewish 
culture and establishing a defensive 
of theirown. The aim that guided them 
the building of a Jewish state. abun 
dred years ago there was not a single Jey 
in the werld whose mother tongue wu 
Hebrew; today it is the spoken language of 
hundreds of thousands, Even before the 
rise of the state, Jews in Palestine tilled the 
soil, made roads, built houses, hewed stone — 
and manned ships to a greater extent than | 
any Jewish community in any other part af’ 
the world. 

The circumstances in which Israel's inde- 
pendence was proclaimed were also 
from those which applied to the other young 
states. All the other new countries wer 
established with the agreement—willing or 
enforced—of their foreign rulers. The mid- 
wife of Israel, however, was the U. N, General 
Assembly. Over two-thirds of the members 
of the U. N., headed by the United States and 
the Soviet Union, decided on Novémber 2), 
1947, on the partition of Palestine and the 
establishment of a Jewish state in one part 
of the country and an Arab state in th 
other. Then, in defiance of this U. N. de 
cision, Israel] had war declared on her eyen 
before she was established. 


On November 30, 1947, Arab gangs opened 
the attack on the Jewish community i 
Palestine, while the mandatory government 
at times stood by, at times helped the Arabs 
and occasionally assisted the Jews. In most 
of these attacks the Jewish Haganah (the 
underground defense tion of the 
Jews in Palestine which had existed in 
various forms ever since the period of Otte- 
man rule) had the upper hand. ~ fe? 
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On May 14, 1948, I announced in- 
dependence in Tel Aviv. (According to the 
Hebrew calendar, the 10th anni ot 


that date is April 25; since that is 4 
the anniversary will be observed on April @#) 
Eight hours later, at midnight, the British — 
authorities left the country and the amile 
of five Arab states—Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Iraq—invaded Israel 4 
aim of wiping the revived Jewish state of 
the face of the earth. ee 
At that time the state had 650,000 Jewish 




























and a few hundred mortars. 
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em again became the capital of Israel, 
gg in the days of King David. 

But Israel's most distinctive feature is the 

that during the first decade it has 
its population, At the end of 1957 
had a population of 1,976,471, includ- 
ing 1,762,471 Jews and 214,000 Arabs. (If I 
am not mistaken the United States did not 
its population until 35 years had 

ce its war of independence.) 

As soon as it came into being, the new 
state of Israel opened its gates wide to any 
jew wishing to make his home in it. The 
proclamation of independence declared that 
“The State of Israel will be open to the im-~- 
migration of Jews from all countries of their 
dispersion.” On the basis of this declara- 
tion, about a million immigrants from 79 
different countries came to Israel during its 


it 


decade. 

Of the 3 great achievements of these 10 
years—the renewal of the Jewish state after 
more than 1,800 years of exile and wander- 
ing, the amazing victory of the Israel de- 
fense forces over the Arab armies in the 
war of independence and the immigration 
of @ million Jews in the course of the 
decade—there is no doubt that the last was 
the most important and difficult. For its 
gake the state was founded; it was the 
vision that fired hearts of the fighters for 
freedom, and it was the goal toward which 
the efforts of the state and the assistance 
of the Jews of the world were directed 
during the first 10 years. 

The immigrants who reached this coun- 
try before the Second World War came 
mainly from Europe, endowed with capital, 
education and vocational skills. The great 
majority of immigrants who have arrived 
since the establishment of the state, how- 
ever, came from impoverished and backward 
countries, without capital, vocational train- 
ing or education. 

The young state, subjected to military 
siege and economic boycott by its Arab 
neighbors, was compelled to find housing 
for the immigrants, to teach them trades, 
to give them work, to settle them on the 
soil, to help them to acquire a new lan- 
guage and to educate them to a live as 
free and equal citizens of a democratic and 
freedom-loving state. It is doubtful whether 
this could have been achieved without the 
devoted assistance of the Jews of the world 
and especially of American Jewry. Valu- 
able aid was also received from the Gov- 
@mment of the United States. 

More than a half million rooms have been 
built in the course of the last 9 years; the 
State Invested over $721,500,000 in building 
alone during the period. About a quarter 
of a million immigrants settled on the soil 
and became diligent farmers, although only 
& few among them had tilled the land 
before their arrival in Israel. 
new agricultural settlements were estab- 
lished, and the cultivated area was increased 
from 195,000 acres to 950,000 acres, while 
the irrigated area rose from 63,000 acres to 

acres. . 
The greater part of these villages were es- 
ed by immigrants from Asia and Af- 
rita who had had no agricultural training 
@ any kind before their arrival, and yet 
a few years they became transformed 
into a constructive and creative 
foree, providing the town population with 
Most of its food and, together with the Is- 
a forces, maintaining the security 
the country’s borders. Most of the immi- 
grants were absorbed in industry, communi- 
which - happing, mainly in seaniiane in 

never é 

ting tn Israel. ae 


ind Just as there was a far-reaching 
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and uninhabited for centuries; bare and 
lonely mountains and hills were covered 
with forests and orchards. Millions of trees 
were planted on the sand dunes on the hilis 
and by the roadsides up and down the coun- 
try. The extensive and pestilential Hula 
swamps in the north were drained, and thou- 
sands of acres of good and fertile land were 
reclaimed for new settlement. 

There have also been cultural achieve- 
ments on a large seale in the course of this 
decade, In September 1949 a law was en- 
acted providing for compulsory and free ed- 
ucation between the ages of 6 and 14. In 
1949 there were 180,844 pupils (including 
6,780 Arabs) in the elementary schools; in 
1958 the number had risen to 404,900 (in- 
cluding 27,500 Arabs). There was a Consid- 
erable expansion in secondary, vocational, 
and agricultural education. 

The Hebrew University in Jerusalem and 
the Technion (Israel Institute of Technol- 
ogy) in Haifa became fertile sources of scien- 
tists and technologists of a high standard; 
the Weizmann Institute in Rehovot has be- 
come one of the finest scientific institu- 
tions in the world. About 1,200 new He- 
brew books are published in Israel every 
year, which is no small number in propor- 
tion to the size of the population and bears 
witness to the spiritual energies of the 
young state of Israel. 

There has also been important progress in 
the field of health during the first decade. 
The infant death rate, which was 52 per 
1,000 in 1949, had fallen to 36 per 1,000 by 
1957. In 1949 the average expectation of 
life was 65 for males and 68 for females; in 
1957 it had risen to 68 and 72, respectively. 

The main feature of the last 3 years of the 
decade was the more intensive development 
of the South and the Negev. A railway was 
built to Beersheba, and a road was laid from 
Beersheba to Elath, thus joining our coun- 
try’s two seas—the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean—by a network of roads. After the 
Sinai campaign an oil pipeline was laid from 
Elath to Ashdad on the Mediterranean coast. 
These three undertakings opened up the 
Negev for settlement and development, which 
will be one of our central tasks in the second 
decade. 

During the first 10 years there has been 
a considerable improvement in the lives of 
Israel’s Arabs—in the economic, social, edu- 
cational, and health spheres. In all; these 
respects their position is better than that of 
the Arabs in the Arab countries of the Mid- 
dle East. 

At the end of 1948 the non-Jewish popu- 
lation’ of Israel was about 120,000. Since 
then about 30,000 Arabs who were living in 
the neighboring countries on the day the 
state was established have been permitted to 
settle in Israel with a view to the reunion 
of families. At the end of 1957 the number 
of non-Jews in the country was 214,000. 
Modern water installations for irrigation and 
drinking have been set up in the Arab vil- 
lages. The improved methods in use in the 
Jewish villages are spreading among the Arab 
farmers. 

There has been a great change in the edu- 
eation of Arab youth. Every Arab child, like 
every Jewish child, receives elementary edu- 
cation at the of the state. There are 
Arab students in the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem and the Technion in Haifa. The 
general incidence of disease and the infant 
death rate among the Israel Arabs is smaller 
than that in any of the Arab countries. 

The Arab farmer is not in bondage to large 
landho as in the neighboring lands. A 
network cooperatives is spreading in the 
Arab villages, in growing contact with the 
Jewish cooperative movement. The Arabs are 
represented in the Knesset, Israel’s Parlia- 
ment, both as members of Jewish parties and 
as the representatives of Arab parties. They 
are entitled to speak Arabic in the Knesset, 

some of them prefer to speak Hebrew. 
In our second decade we must complete a 
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number of tasks which we began in the first 
decade ,and carry out several tasks which 
have yet to be begun. 

The main goal of our settlement work in 
the next 10 years is to populate the South 
and Negev and establish agricultural and in- 
dustrial settlements in Central and Upper 
Galilee, The first thing that is required for 
this purpose is the completion of the Jordan 
project, so that the waters of the River Jor- 
dan may flow to the South and Negev and 
enable us to double the number of our agri- 
cultural settlements in those areas. 

From now onward, however, the concept 
of settlement must not be limited to agri- 
culture. Israel's shipping, to the expansion 
of which there is hardly any limit, must 
occupy an important place in our construc- 
tive work, and the same applies to the de- 
velopment of mining and industry. During 
the next decade we shall develop and exploit 
solar and atomic energy and we may suc- 
ceed in desalting sea water by a cheap and 
economic process. 


The population of the Negev will be based 
on pasture, plantations, field crops, mining, 
industry and crafts, transportation, tourism, 
and shipping in the Red Sea. I can foresee 
three great and growing population centers 
in the Negev during the next decade, Elath, 
Mitspeh Ramon, and Beersheba: Elath as an 
international port town, Mitspeh Ramon as a 
great center of mining and associated indus- 
tries, and Beersheba as the gateway to the 
Negev. 

The center of the state will continues to be 
Jerusalem, but there will be an important 
shift of population southward. During this 
decade we may expect to see a firm link be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
The Beersheba railway will be continued as 
far as Elath; the oil pipeline will be enlarged; 
the Dead Sea works will achieve their maxi- 
mum output, and scores of industrial towns 
will be built in the area stretching from 
Elath to the Lachish region and the settle- 
ments on the Gaza Strip border. 


During the next 10 years we shall raise 
the standards of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education, foster scientific research, 
and do all we can to attract men of intellect 
and science from all countries to Israel and 
to establish Jerusalem as a world center of 
science and culture. : 

In the second decade we must complete the 
absorption and integration of all the immi- 
grants who arrived during the first decade, 
as well as taking in and absorbing several 
hundred thousand additional immigrants 
from the centers of distress in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and tens of thousands of pioneer- 
ing youth from the prosperous countries of 
Europe, America, and South Africa. From 
the Western countries we shall receive, in the 
main, a select and pioneering immigration. 
The driving force behind this latter immi- 
gration will not be distress—for it is to be 
hoped that the Jews of the Western coun- 
tries will not suffer from economic or political 
disabilities—but Israel’s power of attraction. 

During the next 10 years we must en- 
hance our scientific and technical skills, and 
our capacity and efficiency in work. In- 
creased stability, strength, security and sur- 
vival itself are possible only if we raise our 
high standards of quality in all spheres: the 
quality of our work in field and factory; the 
quality of our military service; the quality 
of our science and technology; the quality 
of the internal social relations among our 
people. Without constantly growing par- 
ticipation by the best of the younger gen- 
eration in the Western countries—in Europe 
and America—we shall find these things 
very difficult to carry out. On the other 
hand, the more our pioneering undertak- 
ings in the conquest of the desert and 
the raising of our cultural standards 
grow, the greater will be the attractive 
force of Israel; young Jewish intellectuals 
and scientists from the free and highly de- 
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veloped countries will find in Israel a broad 
field of action for their creative initiative. 
For I have no doubt whatsoever that among 
the Jewish youth in these countries there is 
also a latent desire for creative and pioneer- 
ing work. 

There will also be immigrants of a differ- 
ent type from these countries, and from the 
point of view of quantity they may be in 
the majority—immigrants whose energy and 
talents will be expressed mainly in the eco- 
nomic field; in agriculture, industry, ship- 
ping, and transportation. There is an excel- 
lent example of an undertaking of tremen- 
dous economic and defense value which has 
been set up by a small number of young 
experts from America in the last few years: 
the Bedek repair and maintenance work- 
shops for planes at Lydda. Im a country 
whose construction is only beginning there 
is room for much creative and useful enter- 
prise of this type. 

To our regret there has been no interrup- 
tion in the threats of the neighboring Arab 
rulers to destroy Israel—but we look forward 
to the second decade confident in our 
strength, our creative capacity, and our 
goodwill; our hands are held out in peace 
to all people, near and far. 

If the Arab States understood the benefits 
to be obtained from peace and cooperation 
between neighbors, Israel would be ready to 
cooperate with them in the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural fields on a basis of equal- 
ity and mutual assistance. I am convinced 
that not only would this be an important 
contribution to world peace, but it would be 
of advantage to the Arab peoples. 

What these peoples need abeve all is de- 
velopment, education, health, and the en- 
hancement of the dignity and value of man. 
In these fields Israel has shown her capacity 
during the past 10 years, and she would 
gladly give her neighbors the benefit of her 
experience. Nor would she limit cooperation 
only to the economic and cultural sphere. 
She would also be ready for political coop- 
eration on the condition that it should be 
aimed at fostering peace in the Middle East 
and in the world. 

In the meantime, Israel is determined to 
strengthen her military preparedness and to 
persevere in her work of rebuilding and re- 
demption; to bring in Jews from the lands 
of oppression and misery; to conquer the 
desert and make it flourish by the power of 
science and the pioneering spirit; and to 
transform the country inte a bastion of 
democracy, liberty, and universal cultural 
values based on the teaching of Israel’s 
prophets and the achievements of modern 
science. 





Radio Activity Is Boon to Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, an event 
of considerable importamce has been 
scheduled for the month of May and 
that is, National Radio Month, 

From the day when the first faint re- 
ception was received until today when 
the “beep, beep” signals are heard 
around the world from orbiting satel- 
lites, radio has become an important, 
necessary part of our lives. 

Radio’s role in our daily lives becomes 
increasingly important because it is 
through this medium that we track our 
ventures and adventures in outer space. 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters has advised me that Americans 
own 150 million radio sets—ample testi- 
mony to this medium’s value to the con- 
tinued progress of our Nation. 

Moreover, statistics show that 66 mil- 
lion Americans listen to radio daily and 
the dramatic growth of this industry in 
our vast communications network is ex- 
emplified by the 3,600 AM and FM sta- 
tions now broadcasting in the United 
States compared with 600 stations just 
10 years ago. 

Our reliance on radio is demonstrated 
by the-fact that the stations throughout 
the country are geared to broadcast on 
a second’s notice any threat to our na- 
tional security, while giving us timely 
information on disasters and other 
emergency situations from day to day. 

I, for one, salute radio—for while. or- 
biting in space, it has kept its feet on 
the ground to provide Americans with 
maximum performance. 





Congress Should Act Promptly To Correct 
Supreme Court Mistake in Mallory 
~ Decision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is to be com- 
mended for reporting H. R. 11477, of 
which our distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana [Mr. WiLLIs] is author. Action 
on this bill is urgent, and it is hoped the 
Rules Committee will promptly grant a 
_ and clear the measure for House de- 

This bill undertakes to correct what 
appears to be an obvious mistake made 
by the Supreme Court in the Mallory 
case. The error, which seems self-evi- 
dent even to the layman, was in a mis- 
interpretation placed by the Court on 
Rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

That rule requires the arraignment of 
defendants “without unnecessary delay” 
after being arrested. It provides that an 
officer making an arrest shall take the 
arrested person without unnecessary de- 
lay before the nearest available commis- 
sioner or before any other nearby officer 
empowered to commit persons charged 
with offenses against the laws of the 
United States. The rule does not state 
that the prisoner must be taken before 
@ committing magistrate forthwith or 
immediately. It simply provides that it 
shall be done “without unnecessary de- 
lay.” The Supreme Court rules that 
“without unnecessary delay” means, in 
effect, forthwith or immediately. i 

With that background, let us examine 
the Mallory decision and other develop- 
ments which I think will demonstrate 
the imperative necessity of prompt cor- 
rective action by the Congress. 

In the Mallory case, the defendant, a 


. Negro, was charged with raping a white _ 
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woman in the basement of her ; 
ment house here in the District of 
lumbia. That occurred on April ‘S 






With his identity concealed by a 
kerchief over his face, the def 
committed the offense in the 
of the victim’s apartment project aie 
she went to do some family washing 
There was no witness, The f following 
afternoon at 2:30 the defendant way 
arrested. His brother was the 
in the apartment where the crime took 
place. He denied the offense and, li 
with others, was questioned at some 
length. In his case he was question 
for 742 hours, and confessed. 

Mallory was detained that night, his 
confession coming after closing hours for 
magistrates. He had been questioned 
for 2 hours, and the 74 hours elapsed be. 
tween his arrest and his confession, The 
following morning he was arraigned, 
During the time he was held he was given 
food and water. He confessed freely and 
voluntarily. His confession was corrobo. 
rated by supporting evidence. There was 


no claim that he was mistreated in any 


manner. 

But the Supreme Court reversed the 
jury’s conviction, holding that the 74 
hours during which he was detained be. 
fore he confessed made his confession 
inadmissible. So by action of the Sy. 
preme Court Mallory was turned loose 
upon society. Since then he has com: 
mitted another crime of a serious nature, 

COURT DECISION UNSOUND 


It is significant that Federal. Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff, who presided over 


- the trial of Mallory and sentenced him, 


has been very critical of the Supreme 


Court’s decision. Here is his statement, 


in part: 

It so happens that I was a member and 
secretary of the Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court to prepare 4 
draft of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pre- 
cedure. The record of the Committee will 
show that the words “without unnecessary 
delay”. were deliberately chosen and were 
not to be taken as synonymous with “im- 
mediately” or “forthwith.” The notes of 
the Advisory Committee appended to the 
Rules discloses the intent of the Committee. 
To be sure, they are not binding on the 
Supreme Court, but they fulfill the same 
analogous role as that played by a congres- 
sional committee report in determining what 
the congressional intent was in framing & 
statute. The notes of the Advisory Commit 
tee indicate that the words “without unmet 
essary delay” were used as equivalent ” 
“reasonable time.” 


And some of the authorities ti 


to in the notes, cited to indicate the i- 
tention of the committee, sanctioned 8 


much longer interval of time than is 


involved in the Mallory case. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, ' 
even an average layman can see ¢ 
utter unsoundness of the 
Court’s interpretation of rule 5 (a)? 
SUPREME COURT PRECEDENT HAS TURNED 
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Cordoza when he said: “Justice, 
due the accused, is due the 
as well.” 

"Jn one of the cases, against Clarence 
a Negro, the accused was twice 
convicted for the brutal murder of Alyce 
0, Taggart at Scott’s Hotel in the Dis- 
of Columbia. Even though his 
on was free and voluntary and 
corroborated by other evjdence, be- 
cause of the Supreme Court's ruling in 
the Mallory case he was turned loose, 
and he walks the streets today. 
In another case, one Russell Carter 
yas duly convicted for murdering 15- 
year-old Caroline Nelson, whom he had 


_ never seen before. He was convicted by 


a jury, confessed voluntarily, and was 

ted by all constitutional rights. 
Yet, by order of the Supreme Court in 
the Mallory case Carter was turned 
loose upon society, unpunished. 

In a third case ome Robert Starr 
killed -his wife on June 11, 1956, in the 
presence of witnesses. He plead in- 
sanity and was duly convicted for the 
crime. He had confessed, and his writ- 
ten confessicn was admitted because of 
its bearing on the issue of sanity. But 
under the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Mallory case, the conviction was 
reversed 


The net effect of the Supreme Court 
ruling has been to protect criminals and 
obstruct police officers in their investi- 
gation of crime. It means that when a 
crime is committed and the police pick 
up @ suspect, and it is finally decided in 
the course of the investigation that the 
evidence justifies charging him, if dur- 
ing that investigation he has voluntarily 
confessed, and is arraigned following 
that determination, the arraignment is 
too late and the confession is null and 
void. 
‘JUSTICE BEING OBSTRUCTED BY MALLORY 

DECISION 


In order to comply with the Supreme 
Court’s new doctrine, police will in some 
instances be constrained to arraign in- 
hocent persons and thereby place the 
stigma of a police record upon them, be- 
cause there would be no time to clear 
them by interrogation and investiga- 
tion before arraignment. Indeed police 
would hardly dare question a suspect be- 
fore arraignment because in that event 
if the questioning led to a confession it 
would, under the Mallory decision, be 


Moreover, multiple defendants in 
Many cases could not be prosecuted, as 
has been pointed out by Mr. Dwight S. 
Strong, president of the National As- 

of Citizens Crime Commissions. 

the first defendant is. arrested, if, 

88 required by the Mallory case, he is 
immediately arraigned that fact would 
be publicized. ft would then be difficult 
to obtain further evidence implicating 
ts. They would scatter and 

Conceal themselves. The Mallory deci- 
Sion is a built-in shield for clever 


Police Chief Stanley R. Schrotel of the 


fineinnati Police Department is quoted 


Tcan’t tell you how to Itve with the Mal- 


null and void. 


es m. We haven’t had to learn how.’ 


‘t Know how we could. Unless you 
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have an army of policemen to search for evi- 
dence, I don’t see any alternative to ques- 
tioning. It is an injustice to the innocent 
not to question. 

PENDING BILL IS BOTH FAIR AND NECESSARY 

The pending bill to correct the grave 
error committed by the Supreme Court 
is fair and it is reasonable. It does not 
sanction the use of confessions ob- 


_ tained by force, coercion, threats or im- 


proper promises. It simply provides 
that mere delay in arraignment, stand- 
ing alone, is not enough to outlaw an 
otherwise voluntary confession. And 
that is the way it should be in order to 
protect society against criminals. After 


-all, it is our duty not only to provide 


safeguards to protect the rights of those 
accused of crime; it is also our duty to 
provide some protection for people who 
have not been murdered, robbed, or 
raped. This measure simply gives the 
police a reasonable opportunity to ques- 
tion a person suspected of a crime. 
VOLUNTARINESS IS THE PROPER TEST 


Mr. Speaker, voluntariness has always 
been the test for admission or rejection 
of confessions in most if not all of the 
States. Under that rule confessions 
that are voluntary are admissible, re- 
gardless of the delay in arraignment. 
If, of course, the delay is unreasonable, 
it might raise a presumption against the 
voluntary character of the confession. 
But that would be a question of fact for 
the presiding judge or the jury to de- 
termine. 

The point is that a reasonable delay 
after a suspect has been arrested before 
he is formally arraigned should not be 
the test of whether a confession given 
during an investigation should be admit- 
ted in evidence. Such a rule is danger- 
ous and it is manifestly unsound. 

Before I conclude I should like to con- 
gratulate the Washington Evening Star 
for the valuable service it has rendered 
to the public in publicizing the Mallory 
decision, with all its implications. That 
service has helped educate the public 
and arouse the people to the seriousness 
of the effect of the Supreme Court’s ac- 
tion. It is imperative that the Congress 
act promptly and effectively to correct 
the unfortunate blunder made by the 
Supreme Court. 





Long Trains Bleck Trafic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the un- 


reasonable length of freight trains in the 
Chicago land area has brought about 





traffic congestions at crossings that are- 


inexcusable. In many cases switching 
trains-have as high as 175 to 200 cars and 
occasionally remain stalled blocking 8 
or 10 street crossings for as long as 15 to 
20 minutes. 5 
Thousands of man-hours of labor are 
lost annually by reason of workers of 
this great industrial area being delayed 
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waiting for freight trains to open the 
crossings for passage. 

The following editorial from the Ham- 
mond, Ind., Times reflects the thoughts 
on the minds of most of the citizens of 
the Calumet region of Indiana: 

Limit ON LENGTH OF TRAINS 


From Washington, D. C., comes the news 
that Congressman Ray J. Mappen, of Lake 
County, has suggested it may be necessary for 
Congress to limit the length of trains in con- 
gested areas. 

This is of particular interest to Calumet 
region residents, automobile drivers and 
truckers, in particular, because of the trains 
blocking crossings for long periods of time. 

The Hammond Times over the years has 
criticized this practice and secured relief 
from the railroads from time to time, but 
after a while those who make up the freight 
trains slipped back into their old practice 
and added as high as 150 cars and more to 
trains “snailing” their way through the 
region. 

All who work or live in the Calumet region 
are aware—or should be—that the railroads 
are, of course, one of our valuable assets. 
They account for many industries locating in 
this area and thus help to provide many jobs. 
But that fact is sometimes forgotten when 
those mile-long freight trains tie up a cross- 
ing for an exasperatingly long time. 

It would seem that the problem could be 
handled by the railroads themselves without 
the necessity of passing a law on the subject. 
For nobody likes to be hamstrung by any 
more laws than are absolutely necessary. 

Congressman MAappEN no doubt had this 
in mind when he discussed the subject on 
the floor of the House without actually 
throwing a bill into the hopper. His warn- 
ing is more a reminder to the railroads than 
anything else. 





David Reynard, of Cleveland Heights, 
1 of 12 Winners of American Legion 
Essay Contest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the events which we Ohio Members an- 
ticipate every spring is the trip to Wash- 
ington of the winners of the year's 
American Legion essay contest. It is 
always heartening to see the intense in- 
terest of these young people for what 
is usually their first vist to our Nation’s 
Capital. 

I am extremely proud of the fact that 
this year one of my constituents, David 
Reynard, 1041 Nelaview Road, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, a senior at Shaw High 
School, is among the winners. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include his 
winning essay herewith: 

War Part Wii. I Piay as A CITIZEN? 

(By David Reynard) 

My promise to America: 2 

I will vote wisely on all issues that come 
before me for my approval. 

I will vote for a candidate on his merits, 
and will not follow the bandwagon. 

I will take an active part in all public 
affairs and will encourage others to do like- 
wise. I will express my opinion on all mat-' 
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ters which concern me or the society I live 
in honestly and sincerely, never resorting to 
bandwagon techniques. 

I will give my full, wholehearted support 
to the winner of any election whether I 
voted for him or not, because I realize that 
he is the people’s choice. 

In short, I will do my best to help build 
and maintain good government for myself, 
my fellow citizens, and for citizens of the 
future to pattern their governments after. 

I will support the schools and colleges in 
my area, so that my neighbors’ children, as 
well as my own, can attend good schools, and 
gain the finest possible education. 

I will do my best to instill good moral 
values in my children, not forcing any be- 
liefs upon them, but leading them in the 
right direction, giving light, so that they may 
see their own way. 

I will attend church regularly so as to 
fulfill my moral and spiritual needs in my- 
self and my family. I will make use of every 
opportunity to worship God in my own way. 

I will join civic organizations and will take 
an active part in them, so that everybody 
living in my society will have equal oppor- 
tunities and freedom, and so that my chil- 
dren ‘will grow up in @ world where freedom 
and equality prevails. 

I will teach my children to respect and 
obey the law to be tolerant toward people 
who differ slightly from themselves, to re- 
spect others’ rights and their property, and to 
practice fairness and honesty at all times in 
their dealings with others. 

In short, I will raise my children in the 
best way I know how, giving them all the 
opportunities I have enjoyed and some that 
I did not. 

I will obey the laws Set down for me by 
the legislators I elect. I will aid the law- 
enforcement agencies whenéver possible, will 
serve on jury duty when my name comes up, 
and will encourage others to do the same. 

I will contribute liberally to charities to 
help those less fortunate than myself to lead 
@ normal, healthy life. 

I will cooperate with all public officials in 
the performance of their duties, and will aid 
the police, fire, and city maintenance de- 
partments by doing my part to maintain 
order, preserve public and private property, 
and preserve sanitary conditions. 

I will utilize, but not abuse my rights and 
privileges as an American citizens, and will 
defend to the death the right of my decend- 
ants to enjoy them also. 

I will serve America in the Armed Forces if 
she decides that I am needed there. 

I will keep my Government on its toes 
and will examine all issues of public interest 
seriously, doing my best to retain good gov- 
ernment. 

In short, I will be the best citizen I know 
how to be. 

This, America, is my promise as a citizen 
to you. I will do my best to make your 
dreams of a free, happy “worla come true. 
Your future is bright. You will become 
greater and more powerful. You will do 
great things, and I will help. 





Out of Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, much at- 
tention has been focused on labor unions 
in recent months and the need for legis- 
lation is quite apparent. An editorial 
appeared in the New York Daily Mirror 
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which covers some very § interesting 
points with regard to prospective legis- 
lation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial to which I refer and 
commend it to my colleagues for care- 
ful consideration: 

Ovr oF CoNTROL 


A convincing argument for legislation to 
end monopolistic control over much of Amer- 
ican industry by labor unions is made in a 
little volume masquerading under the dole- 
ful title “The Economic Analysis of Labor 
Union Power.” 

Lest we be charged with antilabor, anti- 
union bias, we hasten to add that the author, 
Edward ‘H. Chamberlin, an honored and 
esteemed scholar, is professor of political 
economy at Harvard and editor of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. He long has 
been friendly to trade unionism. 

Professor Chamberlin’s point is that trade 
unionism today is big business, and that its 
true position in our economic and national 
life is still largely unrecognized, despite all 
the revelations before congressional inves- 
tigating committees. 

“The plain facts,” says Professor Chamber- 
lin, “are that for anyone concerned with the 
preservation of free institutions the power 
position of labor has become truly ominous 
* * * and that it cries out for analysis from 
a truly public, as distinct from a labor, point 
of view.” 

In the past 25 years, he points out, organ- 
ized labor has grown from around 3 million 
members to well over 17 million or, roughly, 
a third of the nonagricultural working force, 
and unquestionably dominates the vital mass 
production industries, mining, construction, 
public utilities, communications, rail and 
truck transportation in the United States. 


LABOR IS BIG BUSINESS 


Working capital, in the form of dues, pours 
into union coffers at the rate of at least $600 
million a year. Se 

Union resources, mainly in the form of ac<- 
cumulated pension funds, run into the bil- 
lions. 

Still, in the thinking of the man in the 
street as well as the professional economist, 
industry and business remain the villains in 
our society while labor, organized and 
united, is the “underprivileged” have-not. 

Since labor has become big -business, with 
labor leaders seeking to extend their power 
and control through agreements with other 
unions, Professor Chamberlin feels the time 
has arrived to enact appropriate legislation 
to control organized labor just as the anti- 
trust laws prevent monopolistic practices by 
big business. 

To cite the powers enjoyed by labor unions 
in the United States today, and their free- 
dom from control or supervision, Professor 
Chamberlin offers this example: 

“If A is bargaining with B over the sale 
of his house, and if A were given the privi- 
leges of a modern labor union, he would be 
able: 

“1. To conspire with all other owners of 
houses not to make any alternative offer to 
B, using violence or the threat of violence 
to prevent them; 2, to deprive B himself of 
aecess to any alternative offers; 3, to sur- 
round the house of B and cut off all deliv- 
eries, including food; 4, to stop all move- 
ment from B’s house, so that if he were, for 
instance, a doctor, he could not sell his serv- 
ices and make a living; and 5, to institute a 
boycott of B’s business.” : 

LABOR AND COMPANY POLICY 


Professor Chamberlin also sees great dan< 
ger in recently announced demands by or- 
ganized laber for a voice in determining 
company policy on profit distribution, such 
as that presented the auto industry by Wal- 
ter Reuther’s United Auto Workers. 
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Unless proper legislation is s ra 
acted to resist such trends and relegate op, 
ganized labor to its proper and merited ; = 
tion in society, Professor Chamberlin war 

“It is more than a possibility that » 
that is vital to the competitive character of 
our economy, and which is responsible for 
its efficiency, will be lost through a stan. 
tial invasion of the management area by 
labor, and that the public will awake, 
day to find that a degree of economic con. 
trol, which it would never have tolerated in 
the hands of businessmen, has already passed 
into the hands of someone else.” 5 

Still, high and respected labor leaders ts. 
sist .all control—even measures © 
solely to protect the funds of the dues 


payers. 


















































































































What Part Will I Play as a Citizen? 


é 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include the following prize-win- 
ning essay entitled “What Part WillI 
Play As a Citizen?” written by William 
J. Clemens, of Toledo, Ohio. This essay 
was chosen as 1 of 12 in a statewide 
high-school competition sponsored by 
the department of Ohio, American 
Legion, with a view to promoting interest 
among our high-school youth—the citi- 
zens of tomorrow—in the responsibilities 
of their future role as citizens. William 
Clemens envisions his future responsi- 
bilities with remarkable clarity and I 
have every confidence that he will meet 
his responsibilities as a citizen with the 
same measure of sincerity, zeak and 
competence as he has demonstrated in 
defining them. It is with pride thatl 
commend the following essay to your 
attention: 

Wuat Part Wi I Piay as A CrrizEn? 
(By William J. Clemens) 

Contrary to popular belief, citizens are 
made and not born. We may be born in this 
demeecratic country of ours with the right 
to take advantage of all the privileges of & 
citizen, but we cannot be citizens in the 
true sense of the word until we have availed 
ourselves of these privileges, fulfilled ou 
obligations, and gone beyond the call of duty 
to add something of ourselves to our Com 
munity. Acceptance of responsibility, 0 
operation with others, and contributions of 
time ant money for public welfare are all 
important. 7 

With this definition in mind, I foresee my 
role, as follows: <i 

I must provide for myself and my family 
so that my particular family unit does not 
become a burden to society. This is 
important, because if each of us can take 
care of himself, then the Nation cam pie 
gress. It is our duty to take advantage of 
every educational opportunity and every 
cational experience so that we may be qua 
fied to earn and maintain a high fe 
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I must make myself well informed 
concerning my Government ™& 
when I have done this to the best of! 
ability, I must never fail to vote in all 
tions. Ignorance on vital issues has 
responsible for a great many people mist 
the vote. This could be even worse ™ 
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not voting at all. A beneficial issue may fail 
a good man may not make the grade, be- 
wwe the public is either uninformed or 
In the same way, unqualified 


can be put into officé and undesir- 


ae issues passed. We must go to the polls 
he facts. 

I must See lose sight of the fact that the 
security of my own family is directly de- 
pendent upon the state of the Nation. I 
must be as alert to the Nation's problems as 
to those of my own family. 

Imust be aware of every situation where I 
can help my community. This is not neces- 

y of 3 political nature, but involves 
working with youth, church groups, or simi- 


lar neighborhood activities. 


Military service is definitely in the picture 
for every male citizen, and I will do my best 
to serve my country in any way that I can. 
However, I feel this has now taken on a new 
meaning to each one of us. No longer is it 
merely a matter of being drafted or enlist- 
ing, serving a term, and then forgetting 
about the whole thing when civilian life is 

. Now each one of us has a new re- 
sponsibility to himself and to his country. 
Fach of us must strive to learn everything he 
possibly can about this strange new era we 
have been plunged into so suddenly. We 
must pursue learning not only in the fields 
of science and mathematics, but also in po- 
litical science and foreign language to the 
limit of our abilities whatever they may be. 
Our survival depends upon each of us using 
his capabilities to the utmost. 

Perhaps my greatest contribution will be 
to lead my life according to the highest 
standards I can muster and to endeavor to 
teach my children to do the same, No mat- 
ter how the world seems to shake around me, 
I will try to keep my head and not panic. I 
will do my own thinking and not be swayed 
by demagogues. I know that everything I 
do, everything I learn, everything I am or 
hope to be, affects my role as a citizen. 

This is what I believe—this is the part I 
will play as a citizen. 





‘School Administrators: Scapegoats of 
Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 - 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
an people are now engaged in a salutary 
Teappraisal of their educational system. 
As part of this process, from time to time 
the charge has been made that those 
who administer our schools are largely 


_t blame for the weaknesses in our 
Schools. 


, Unquestionably some of our educators 
ve been both uninspired and short- 
sighted, but one wonders -if this indict- 


. Ment has not been badly overdrawn. 


Afew days ago a perceptive young edi- 
tor in my congressional district, Jones 
the editor of the Yuma, Ariz:, 
Sun, had some trenchant comments 
on this question in his Editor’s Notebook 
column. His observations follow: 
THE Eprror’s NoTesooK 
(By Jones Osborn) 
et since October (birth of Sputnik I) 
’ heard much about our schools. 
ot be a fair summary of those 
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1. United States schools teach too much 
frills, not enough basic courses, and stand- 
ards are too low. 

2. Most American parents are unhappy 
about this and would like it changed, but— 
" 3. Most professional educators are resisting 
such changes. 

Perhaps that isn’t a fair summary. 

But the Gallup poll tackled the question. 

Three thousands parents and one thous- 
and one hundred high-schoo] principals were 
asked : 

“Do you think our public schools today 
demand too much work or too little work 
from the students?” 

Ninety percent of the principals said “Too 
little.” 

But only 51 percent of the parents. 

Another question: 

“Some people say that colleges should raise 
their entrance requirements, making ft hard- 
er for high-school graduates to enter. Do 
you think colleges should do this?” 

Forty-nine percent of principals said ‘“Yes.”’ 

But only 27 percent of parents agreed. 

In fact, most parents (62 percent) thought 
standards should not be raised. 

I think we might keep this in mind. For 
in the final analysis, the public schools are 
just about what the public is prepared to 
support, no better, no worse. 





Shall We Halt H-Bomb Tests Without 
Russian Inspection Guaranties? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
prizewinning essay by Katharin Knip- 
penberg of Hartville, Ohio, entitled 
“Shall We Halt H-Bomb Tests Without 
Russian Inspection Guaranties?” 

Katharin, an ilth grade student at 
Lake High School in Hartville, submitted 
this essary to the Our Times scholarship 
program sponsored by Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Her achievement has been a source 
of great satisfaction to her school, her 
parents, the community, and myself. 
Suatt We Hatt H-Boms Tests WITHOUT 

RUSSIAN INSPECTION GUARANTIES? 
(By Katharin Knippenberg) 

If the United States of America is looking 
for a sure way to commit political suicide, 
here it is: Call an immediate halt of our 
H-bomb tests without Russian inspection 
guaranties. : 

Americans are horrified at their own 
progress in producing a weapon that could 
destroy s0 many lives, but what we con- 
sider wrong in our country may be entirely 
correct in another. Halting our H-bomb 
tests would give the Russians, who lack our 
moral qualms, the opportunity to build up 
tremendous stores of hydrogen weapons of 
their own. With this advantage, Russia 
could quickly out-distance the United States 
and our position of world supremacy would 
be lost. 

Certainly, we do not want to live in a 
world where the constant threat of annihi- 
lation hangs over our heads. We want to 
be able to trust other nations. But when 
-moral standards are so unlike, how far can 

. we go in blind faith? 

When the Russians sign an agreement it 
is usually part of a plan for furthering their 
cause, although there may be no outward 
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sign of this, When the agreement has 
served its purpose, it is disregarded and the 
Russians revert to their original plan. If 
agreements are made only to be broken, 
what will happen if there is no ironclad 
assurance of enforcement of inspection 
rules? 

By reviewing past disarmament confer- 
ences, we can see the attitude of the Rus- 
sians more cléarly: 

In 1946, Bernard Baruch developed a plan 
which he submitted to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Baruch 
Plan proposed the formation of a world 
monopoly of fissionable material and pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons. Inspection 
would be part of this plan and a police force 
would be set up to punish violators of the 
agreement. 

While parts of this plan were practical, 
other parts were not. Small amounts of fis- 
sionable material could be stolen by a rebel 
country and could be converted into bombs. 
Existing stockpiles could be hidden easily. 
Rockets and launchers could escape detec- 
tion by being placed underground. Im gen- 
eral, a thorough inspection was not possible 
and nations were not willing to accept the 
plan on faith alone. 

The Russians retaliated with a plan of 
their own. Roughly, it said, “Ban bombs 
and trust the Russians.” This plan called 
for haiting production of weapons and then 
starting an inspection system. The difficulty 
in this plan was, “Would all countries stop 
bomb production?” If the United States 
ceased making bombs, and the Russians 
continued, we would be in a bad position. 
For this reason, the plan was highly im- 
practical—from any but the Russian stand- 
point—and was never accepted by the United 
States. 

In 1955, President Eisenhower proposed 
his open sky plan at the Geneva Confer- 
ence. This plan was in three parts: Ex- 
change of plans between countries; ob- 
servers at key points and by aerial photog- 
raphy; evaluation of data received in the 
first two points, Actually, the open sky 
plan was more a warning system than a 
strict disarmament plan. 

The Russians seemed willing to accept 
this plan but always found some technical- 
ity which was not to their liking. This sit- 
uation continued for quite a while, with the 
final result that the open sky plan never 
went into effect. 

This has been the Russian attitude in the 
past. Since the launching of the sputniks, 
their attitude has been more imperious and 
arrogant than ever. The Russians de- 
manded an East-West conference that would 
exclude our allies. President Eisenhower 
refused this request. 

Until we understand the culture and the 
standards of Russia, the United States 
should not risk her security through bans 
on H-bomb tests without Russian inspection 
guaranties. 





A Letter From Joey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I spoke to the House about cystic 
fibrosis—that grim disease. Among the 
letters I have gotten recently on the sub- 
ject was one from a 17-year-old victim 
of cystic fibrosis from my State. 

Joey Patton says more in the follow- 
ing three paragraphs than I could pos- 


sibly say in several thousand words,, 
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Sours Sr. Paur, Mrnw., April 5, 1958. 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Concresswoman Knutson: Iam 1 of 
the “about 7,000” babies who was born with 
cystic fibrosis in 1941, but I am one of the 
more fortunate ones, being old enough now 
to be able to write a letter to you, a lady 
who, through the kindness of her heart, has 
taken up the cause of thousands of children 
who are strangers to her. 

Someday I hope to be able to earn a living 
for myself, and perhaps marry and have a 

family, but I would want my children not to 
go through what I have the past 17 years. 
It’s been a hard life, but I’m still here—my 
brother and sister (both cystic fibrosis vic- 
tims) are not. 

I have read the speech you gave on CFP 
on March 20, and I think it was wonderful. 
And, I'd like to say—from the bottom of my 
heart—thank you, Mrs. KNUTSON. 


Yours truly, 
Jory PaTTon. 





A Test of American Character 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS: of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include a speech delivered by 
Rear Adm. W. G. Schindler, United 
States Navy, before.the Rotary Club, in 
Shreveport, La., on April 11, 1958. This 
speech is entitled “A Test of American 
Character” and it is the type of speech 
that will provoke real thought and per- 
haps will provoke some controversy. 
Nonetheless, the speech is a most force- 
ful one and is the type seldom heard in 
modern times. It is as follows: 

A Test oF AMERICAN CHARACTER 


(Remarks before the Rotary Club, Shreve- 
port, La., by Rear Adm. W. G. Schindler, 
U.S. Navy, April 11, 1958) 


Since the Soviets launched their first 
sputnik in the United States, and people in 
the countries of the free world as well, have 
been greatly concerned over the progress 
and status of our scientific development. 
As a nation, we became frantic because of 
@ supposed inferiority in our ability to 
maintain our established lead in equipment 
and armament supplied to our Armed 
Forces. The Congress has appropriated bil- 
lions in an endeavor to bolster what is con- 
sidered our lagging efforts to produce war 
material. Our Department of Defense is 
being investigated with a view to improve- 
ment so that we may not again be beaten 
by the Soviets in firsts in science and in 
instruments of war and destruction. The 
whole Nation has been virtually up in arms 
in demands for greater efforts and better 
hardware. 

Certainly, we need better guided and bal- 
listic missiles, better performance in our air- 
craft and warskips and better scientific de- 
velopments—and we need them now. - These 
are grave matters and grave times. But to 
my way of thinking, even more than these 
material things in a hurry, we need better 
manpower, betier citizens—and we need 
them now. 

We in this country lack an appreciation of 
the shortcomings of our own people. We sort 
of take our superiority for granted. But I’m 
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sure, if you stop to think about it, you'll agree 
that we don’t have the'stamina, the faith, the 
doggedness and, yes, the integrity of our 
forefathers who founded and developed this 
great Nation. Now there }s evidence on every 
hand of softness and ility; a lack 
of respect for authority, an attitude of 
“what's in it for me,” a desire for undeserved 
luxury, no appreciation of citizen responsi- 
bility—all are becoming commonplace in our 
national character. These qualities are man- 
ifestations of a deterioration of our social 
systems—of our personnel. They present a 
problem which must be the concern of every- 
one with the fate of his country at heart. 

I’m going to wade into this problem by 
giving you a harsh and cruel indictment of 
our fellow citizens. 

In July 1951, at a place called Prisoner- 
of-war Camp No. 5, Chautong in the People’s 
Republic of North Korea, the chief of intelli- 
gence of the Chinese People’s Volunteer Army 
in North Korea wrote a report to his chief 
in Peiping. The report was entitled “An 
Estimate of American Military Personnel.” 
This is what it said: 

“Based upon our observations of American 
soldiers and their officers captured in’ this 
war for the liberation of Korea from capi- 
talistic and imperialistic aggression, the fol- 
lowing facts are evidenced. The American 
soldier has weak loyalties to his family, his 
community, his country, his religion, and to 
his fellow soldiers. His concepts of right and 
wrong are hazy; opportunism is easy. By 
himself he feels frightened and insecure. He 
underestimates his own work, his own 
strength, and his ability to survive. He is 
largely ignorant of social values, social ten- 
sions and conflicts. There is little knowledge 
or understanding, even among United States 
university: graduates, of American political 
history and philosophy; the Federal, State, 
and community organizations; States rights 
and civil rights; freedom safeguards, and how 
these things supposedly operate within his 
own system. He is y insular and 
provincial, with little or no idea of the prob- 
lems and the aims of what he contemptu- 
ously describes as foreigners and their coun- 
tries. He has an unrealistic concept of 
America’s inherent, rather than earned or 
proven, superiority and of its absolute mili- 
tary invincibility. This is his greatest weak- 
ness. He fails to appreciate the meaning of 
and the necessity for military organization or 
any form of discipline. Most. often he feels 
that his military service is a kind of hateful 
and unavoidable servitude to be tolerated as 
briefly as possible; then escaped from as 
rapidly as possible. He is what he himself 
calls a peacetime soldier. He looks on mili- 
tary service only as a soft and safe job. He 
resents hardship and sacrifice of any de- 
scription, as if these things were unfair and 
unreasonable to him personally. Based upon 
these facts about the imperialistic United 
States aggressors, the reeducation and in- 
doctrination program for American prisoners 
proceeds as planned.” 

This report I have just read is the esti- 
mate of the Chinese after nearly a year of 
interrogation and observation of American 
prisoners of war. The report was from a 
Chinese intelligence officer to his superiors in 
Peiping. It certainly was not propaganda 
but, in their eyes, a factuat report and esti- 
mate on American conduct and reactions un- 
der the peculiar conditions of a prison camp. 

Now I don’t for a minute pretend that this 
was an entirely accurate estimate. But, on 


' the other hand, we can’t be realistic about 


it and at the same time dismiss it as being a 

figment of Chinese Communist imagination. 
Whether we like it or not, this appraisal 

of your American youth (for most of these 
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cific weaknesses and shortcomings mani 
fested by our military personnel in Korea,“ reports 
Furthermore, it reflects certain 


There is a severe criticism of our 
of life; ef our social system. It is 9 « 
tional character and the lack of it, In fj» 
to use appropriately strong language, { 

a@ disease that might well be 
number one social disease of 

Now I want to make another 
ment: The prevention = successful treat. 
ment of this disease essential to the 

survival of our system, I as 
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survival of our system.” For if our system 


the American way of life—goes under 


But before we accept the Chinese 
praisal of our manhood let’s exannlins ai 
evidence. 

Four days after our ground forces 
“the enemy in Korea—July 9, 1950, 
exact—an American Army officer, 
prisoner 48 hours before, made 4 
broadcast in the enemy's behalf over 
Seoul radio. This man said, among 
things, “We did not know at all the 
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were compelled to fight against the people 
of Korea. It was really~most generous of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Kares 
to forgive us and give kind consideration 
for our health, for food, clothing and habi- 
tation.” 


What must we American. citizens think of 


something like that? Here was an Ameti- 
can, an officer in the Army, within 2 days 
after capture, practically committing ‘trea- 
son—tertainly abetting the enemy. 
had such a behavior been possible? Service 
authorities were dumfounded. Within 4 
few weeks many statements of this sort were 
picked up at radio listening posts 


The Army began at once the collection of 


tata for a formal study of the behavior of 
our Korean prisoners of war in all its a- 
ptcts—medical, psychological, propagandlls- 
tic, and legal. The study was one of the 
most searching and exhaustive analysis of 
human conduct ever made, 
left to chance, opinion or conjecture, Be- 
ginning with the first returned prisoners in 
February 1951, every American prisoner of 
war was interviewed and interrogated by spe- 
cialists: counter-intelligence officers, doctors, 
psychiatrists, lawyers, and administrative 
workers. Thése men were drawn from all 
the services, the Army predominating. No 
limit was set on the length of the mens 
answers to questions which ultimately ¢o¥ 
ered several million pages of interviews. — 

The Communists had warned our ‘men 
that when they returned to their county 
they would be subjected to intensive and 
it was implied, to brutal questio by the 
American authorities. Because of 
interrogators and specialists were 
understanding and sympathetic in 1% 
tactful handling of the men. 
possible was done to restore their peace 
mind and assist them in a gradual and ul 
disturbed recovery from their ordeal a8 prm- 
oners of war. Answers to questions were B® 
forced or influenced in any way. What 
wanted was facts—facts arrived at zen) 
and truthfully. 

This succeeded in doing after m 
than 2 years of careful and exhaustive Wi 
Time does not permit even outiil 















many hours spent in obtaining every possible) 






bit of evidence from each man and OS 
checking and doublechecking each fact, - 
indisputable facts were then pieced tg 
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py Maj. William E. Mayer_ (Medical 

), United States Army. 

At the beginning various members of the 

ups had preconceived ideas about 
ynist treatment of their prisoners. It 

commonly believed that any American 
into Communist hands would be sub- 
to such brutal, inhuman treatment 
that he would become insane, or die trying 
to resist Or suffer @ moral collapse and be<- 
a Communist. Statistics show, hows 
ever, that of the whole group of prisoners 
ess than 5 percent were mistreated—and 
most of these cases occurred early in the war 
when the North Koreans were still in evi- 
dence. The incidence of mental disease 
prisoners of war in Korea, while 
there and after their return, was not as high 
gg in the general population in the United 
Thus, the procedure that the Com- 
imposed upon their American guests 

did not produce insanity. 

The death of the prisoners was appalling; 
62 percent survived and came home; 38 per- 
cent did not. This was the lewest survival 
rate, the highest death rate, among Ameri- 
ean prisoners of war since the American 
Reyolution. It was at first assumed that the 
38 percent who died, died at Communist 
hands, But a searching and intensive inves- 
tigation disclosed that there was not a single 
documented case of any American who was 
ever tortured to death, beaten to death, 
starved to death, or executed for resisting 
the Communist brainwashing or indoctrina- 
tion treatment. 

What, then, caused this high death rate? 
The plain, unvarnished truth is that the 
men couldn’t take it. And they couldn’t 
take it because of many contributing factors. 
The first one, of course, is that. we in Amer- 
ica today do not live a hard life. Few of us 
are very hungry, few of us have to fight for 
survival. As a Nation, we are drifting away 
from a code of discipline—a code largely re- 
sponsible for the establishment and early 
growth of our country. Our idea of life is 
generally one of less work, more pay, and 
more play. We shy from the harsh realities. 
of life and are drawn toward the luxurious. 
None of this provides us with the fortitude 
to face up to something unforeseen—like a 
prisoner-of-war camp. 

’ In Korea it became clear that so-called 
liberalized, but actually undisciplined, mili- 
tary organization, designed to please mama’s 
boy and boys’ mamas, cannot survive when 
the going got tough on the battlefield or in 
prisoner-of-war camps. It was the niama’s 
boys who died first. It cam be demonstrated 
that survival in battle depends almost en- 
trely upon organization and discipline and 
the same applies to survival in case of cap- 
ture—or, for that matter, in case of any 
civilian emergency or natural disaster. But 
Twant to make this point clear, It does not 
mean something arbitrarily forced on a help- 
less drafter by a tough old sergeant or heart-. 
less chief petty officer. It does not mean 
something forced on young lieutenants by 
Unreasonable colonels. 


was 


_ Meaningful to the individual and which 
actually guide his behavior. 

4 person who has been taught, and has 
Sequired, good discipline knows right from 
Wrong, knows cm reasons for and the worth 

proper authority, knows the 

so of integrity in himself and others; he 

things that need to be done even 
though he doesn't like doing them; he ap- 
Preciates and respects the rights and sen- 
sibilities of others even though he does not 
them in principle. In 
nr he has a guide for his own behavior 

this guide has been obtained mainly 
et 
wt 
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teachings and examples of 


is that kind of discipline that made 
the diderence between those who lived and 
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those who died; that often was the differ- 
ence between those who resisted and those 
who gave up. 

Many prisoners died because of an illness 
known as “giveupitis.” An Army doctor, 
who as a prisoner himself, reported, “First, 
the sufferer became despondent; then he lay 
down and covered his head with a blanket; 
then he wanted ice water to drink with 
his food; next, no food, only water; and 
eventually, if he was not got to and heiped, 
he would die. You could actually predict 
how long it would take. If you didn’t get 
to him within 3 weeks, he was a goner; 
if you got to him sooner, he could usually 
be saved. But in a camp of 3,000 men, 
which was what we had at the start, and 
with only a few doctors, it was hard to locate 
all of these cases.” 

Why, you ask, even with a shortage of 
doctors among the prisoners, didn’t the 
prisoners themselves help the sick and de- 
spondent?. Now here is a $64,000 question, 
The sad and simple fact of the matter is 
that ‘the prisoners lacked discipline—both 
military and personal discipline. The men 
who were captured in large groups early in 
the war (incidentally, most prisoners who 
died, died in the early stages of the war) 
became unmanageable. Even in prison 
camps our military regulations require 
maintenance of organization and rank 
structure. But in Korea the men refused 
to obey orders and they cursed, and some- 
times struck officers who tried to enforce 
orders. This sort of thing was, of course, 
encouraged by the Communists. They in- 
formed all newly captured prisoners that 
command organization no longer existed 
among them and that they were all of equal 
rank as simple prisoners of war. 

At first, the badly wounded suffered most. 
Then dysentery took its toll and gradually 
the inability of the men to take care of 
themselves in the primitive conditions of 
the camps further weakened their physical 
and mental resistance to those things which 
required personal discipline and good old 
‘Yankee resourcefulness to overcome. I do 


not have the time now to relate incidents of - 


cruel and almost savage treatment of men 
by their fellow prisoners. Some of these 
stories are almost unbelievable, but they 
have been confirmed by evidence and thor- 
ough investigation. 

Now I would like to consider the other 
most appalling thing of the prisoners’ con- 
duct: Collaboration with the enemy. By 
collaboration I mean acts of cooperation by 
prisoners with and for their captors. These 
acts ranged all the way from thoughtlessly 
snitching on their fellow prisoners ‘to sup- 
plying information of military value to the 
enemy. One man, by his own admission, 
related how he gave information to the 
Communists after 35 minutes of not very 
intensive questioning. As he explained it, 
“They said they had ways of making me 
talk, so I talked.” In contrast to this kind 
of behavior, another man, who had said 
nothing in the almost 3 years of his captivity 
explained that he had been taught not to 
communicate with the enemy, so he didn’t. 

An Army medical officer, who interrogated 
many returned prisoners and studied hun- 
dreds of cases and thousands of pages of 
documented testimony, placed the prisoners 
in 4 eategories. 

The first of these, or about 13 percent of 
the total number of collaborators, he placed 
under the general heading of “hard core.” 
This group consisted of men with little 
capacity for enduring stress, who capitulated 
early in the game. 

In the second category he placed the op- 
portunists. They would give information, 
sign petitions, and make broadcasts for the 
sake of tangible benefits they were told they 
would receive, such as additional food, cig- 
arettes, or soap or freedom to walk outside 
the camp. Despite their acts of collabora- 
tion, these men appeared no deep-seated con- 
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victions about communism and no real un- 
derstanding about its techniques. 

The third, and gmallést, group of collab- 
orators consisted of those who actually 
accepted communism. In _ general, they 
seemed to be men who had never formed 
any strong attachments of loyalties in their 
past lives. They had no confidence in them- 
selves or were dissatisfied with what they 
had been up to that time. Thus, they were 
willing to accept a system as different as 
possible from the one they believed had done 
nothing for them. 

In the fourth category were placed the 
great majority—3 out of 4 to be exact. Here 
were the men who chose what seemed to 
them to be the line of least resistance. In 
the absence of group discipline, they tried to 
substitute a form of conduct or protection 
of their own. Lacking personal discipline 
this procedure was doomed to failure. They 
complied outwardly with less extreme de- 
mands and some signed petitions and made 
broadcasts, but these were relatively harm- 
less. On the whole, this group refused to 
do anything obviously traitorous. 

They believed that the Communists would 
be more lenient if they acquiesced to de- 
mands and that if they didn’t they would be 
punished and even tortured. These beliefs 
were of their own making largely because of 
the inadequate quality of their personal 
character and fortitude. Unfortunately, 
there was no one around to point out to this 
group that their atitude was unrealistic and 
that if their behavior had been based on 
reality, rather than on fantasy, the entire 
camp experience would have been easier for 
ail of them. This conduct of outward com- 
pliance and lack of personal discipline made 
the Communist's system operate. Without 
it, the Communists would have been power- 
less. 

I have pointed out a few factual results 
of American behavior under presssure. Such 
behavior, in such proportions, is not good 
for our country. In fact, unless and until 
we establish and-maintain the integrity, 
fortitude, hardihood, and faith of our coun- 
try’s forefathers, our very survival is at stake. 
That statement is made in all seriousness 
and conviction. Reiterating what I said at 
the beginning of this talk, we are producing 
sufficient material requirements of life and 
for our national defense. What we need is 
a national and individual effort to improve 
the quality and eharacter of our personnel. 

What the Communists were able to do 
with our young men in the prison camps of 
North Korea, they are trying to do with our 
entire country. They have been working at 
this for some time. They are hard at work 
now and they will continue into the future 
until we or they go under. It is as clear cut 
as that. Our very survival is at stake. 


In an analysis of our people we can ex- 
amine the problem from two aspects: What 
the Communists are doing to deteriorate or 
influence our collective character and what 
we are doing or need to do to build it up. 


At the present time the Communist is op- 
erating what amounts to a kind of evangeli- 
cal warfare. For his evangelist he is obtain- 
ing the services of people who initially 
believe at least a part of the Communist 
doctrine. . 

This method of indoctrination and edu- 
cation of masses of people is a very effective 
one. It is a weapon in a very real war and 
one which is going on right now all over the 
world, And it is being used most intensively 
in the United States—in classrooms, homes, 
news media, organizations—everywhere 
around us. This is a war which we are not 
winning at this time. In this war we can’t 
rely on retaliatory bombing squadrons, radar 
warning systems, intercontinental missiles, 
nuclear powered submarines or upon any 
material fortifications. The fortifications of 
this battlefield must be moral, spiritual and 
psychological. 
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This is 2 war of ideals and in this war we 
do have a better weapon. But it’s a weapon 
which, like any other, ig worthless unless 
it is used with understanding and effect. 

Our weapon is our ideological principles 
as compared to those of the Communist. It 
is the strength of our men and women and 
teenagers; of our bill of rights; of our free- 
dom of thought and speech; of our individ- 
ual and collective intergrity, faith, honor and 
justice. But what we must face up to to- 
day is that these strengths are being mis- 
used or, what is even worse, unused by us. 

We can learn a lesson from the prisoners 
who returned from Korea. These men were 
normal American citizens, such as you and 
I. What was done to them can and will be 
done with equal success to others. It is in 
process now and will succeed unless we set 
up fortification to combat it and defeat it. 

The study of American prisoner behavior 
in Korea forcefully disclosed a deficiency in 
character and morals as well as physical 
stamina. It indicated a decided lack of old- 
fashioned ideas about personal honesty, 
loyalty, dependability and responsibility. To 
rectify these shortcomings requires a system 
of personal and character development and 
an awareness and determination by everyone 
that such a system must have universal 


support. 

This kind of character development begins 
in the home—the military does a very credi- 
ble job with its young men; but it must 
have -semething sound to work on. The 
character buildup must begin in the cradle 
and at the parent’s knee (and let’s hope the 
day will soon return when some of this de- 
velopment is -accomplished across the 
parent’s knee). From the home, the devel- 
opment must be continued and broadened in 
schools, churches, playing fields, work shops, 
and offices. As personnel managers and lead- 
ers you are in a position to make better 
citizens of our young American workers. 
Instill in them the pride of accomplishment 
of .a good job, well done. Make them proud 
of their earning power—make them see how 
important it is do an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay. 

A vital part of the answer lies in an under- 
standing by all Americans of our noble 
heritage, of our system of ideals and values 
which underlies our country’s greatness. 
Specifically, it lies in a r€alization of the fact 
that we have available to us a power greater 
than that of ourselves alone. The Com- 
munist is an atheist and boasts of it. This 
is one of communism's great weaknesses. We 
are a Christian Nation. We should boast of 
it. It can be our greatest strength. 





New Ruling Is Blow to Little Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an editorial from the San Angelo, Tex., 
Standard Times, April 16, 1958, which 
I think is both’ sound and timely. I 
commend this particularly te the Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor, which . 


has jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter. Corrective legislation should be 
enacted at once. 
The editorial follows: 
New Ruiove Is Brow tro Lirmz Busmvress 
Government bureaucracy appears to be 
moving in on small business. again while 
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Congress and the do-gooders beat their 
breast over little business. 

The Department of Labor, Clar- 
ence T. ~Lundquist, Administrator of the 
Department’s Wage and Hour Division, has 
announced he will. put into effect a ruling 
on May 5 which deprive those employ- 
ees classified as executives from holding this 
title unless they receive $125 a week. Under 
the present procedure this title can be held 
by all those who receive $100 a week and 
above. 

There are not many executives getting 
less than $125 a week. The only’ ones we 
know anything about are those who work 
for small-business concerns in the smaller 
cities of the Nation. 

Mr. Lundquist’s ruling will make eligible 
for overtime payment ali so-called execu- 
tives receiving less than $125 a week. While 
Mr. Eisenhower admonishes Mr. Reuther to 
be reasonable, the President's employee, 
Lundquist, movés in on the little fellows. 

There is no need for Congress to profess 
interest in little business if this ruling goes 
into effect. If © en want. to help 
littie business, here is their chance. They 
can talk Mr. Lundquist out of this ruling. 
The cumulative effect of the ruling will be 
the penalizing of those little concerns, 
which are already having a hard time com- 
peting with their large competitors. 

We doubt if any executive in any business 
of any size will be affected. But the little- 
business people, who get such consistent 
solicitude from every liberal organization 
and politician, have no means of reaching 
Mr. Lundquist and his helpers and might 
just as well await his ax. Little business 
gets it again’ on May 5, 1958, unless alert 
Congressmen act quickly. 





Doesn’t Help REA Cause 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a note of 
commonsense is welcome in the current 
discussion of interest rates for REA 
loans, and such a note is supplied by an 
editorial in the Ohio Farmer magazine 
for April 5. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, 

Doesn’t Hee REA Cause 


For many years we've lent our full editorial 
support to rural electric cooperatives. Dur- 
ing the years of their organization, the Ohio 
Farmer carried meny articles about them. 
In more recent years, we’ve continued to tell 
of the valuable services they perform for 
Ohio members. 

A rural electrio cooperative provided the 
first power service to our home farm in 

County. We number many REA 


* Guernsey 
directors and members as friends. Even so, 


we can’t accept some statements of Clyde T. 
Ellis, general manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 

Ellis is against the proposal to increase 
the interest rate the Government charges 


row money as cheaply as possible. 
Ellis has every right to express his opposition 
to the move. But, there’s little excuse for 
building a case upon emotion and sly 
innuendo. 

For instance, Ellis recently that 
the bill to raise the interest rate was de- 
pentane pore aap mca In a let- 


to Secretary of Agriculture Benson he 


‘to take advantage of the consumer, the 
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Whether that subsidy should 
the question. If so, the facts vie 
subsidy should be stated clearly and hon. 
estly. It’s hard to believe that the tum 
of REA wiil be decided by the fine point 
of whether the interest rate is raised. 

If you’re a member of a rural electric 
cooperative you have every: reason to ie 
proud of your organization. You'd like & 

wouldn't? 


see interest rates low—as who 
But, that deosn’t mean you expect all the 
people in the country to help you pay part 
of the cost in the form of an interest sb. 
sidy, does it? 
Certainly, when you have right and tea. 
son on your side, you don’t need to engage 
in emotional ranting. An emotional ap- 
proach often implies a weakness of facts, 
Don’t you agree that the interest question — 
can be considered squarely upon facts? : 
We have not seen a scrap of evidence 
to prove that the proposal in question would 
sacrifice rural America upon the golden alter 
of Wall Street money changers. ‘These — 
emotional charges do not refiect the calm, 
careful thinking we’ve always associated with 
our friends in the Ohio rural electric w 
operatives. 





San Jose News Takes on Another Federal 
Power Claim at Trinity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 - 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in 
torial of March 11 entitled “Trinity Proj- 
ect and the P. G. & E.,” the Sam Jove 
News helps explode another myth used 
by the Federal power supporters in their 
attacks against the Trinity 
legislation. 

In claiming that the P. G. & E is out 


all-Federal power advocates ignore one 
point: that the company is one of th 
most widely owned gas and electri¢ coti- 
panies in the Nation—and that thiscom — 
stitutes real public ownership in 
highest sense. 

As the News notes: 

The number of (P. G. & E.) 
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- at Trinity, it is the all-Federal power 
that would soak the taxpayer and 
consumer. For its advocates are asking 
the majority to pay the power bills of 
a few minority preference customers. 
These bills represent the difference be- 
tween a production cost of 7.3 mills and 
a selling price of 4.6 milis per kilowatt 
_ This would mean’a loss of more 
than $120 million to the Federal Gov- 
t during the 50-year repayment 
—a loss borne by water users and 
taxpayers. In contrast with the heavy 
tax load carried by investor-owned util- 
ities, Government power installations 
pe taxes almost completely. It is 
little wonder that the Government can 
‘ often undercut its own citizens in the 
marketing of power, at the expense of 
the Nation’s taxpayers? 

I have requested that the San Jose 
News editorial referred to above be in- 
cluded in the Recorp for the information 
of those who are hearing the current 
myths of all-Federal power: 

Trinity Prosect AND THE P. G. & E. 

A great gust is whipping up over the issue 
of whether to grant the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. a partnership in the $262 million Trinity 
River diversion complex now being construc- 
ted as part of the vast Central Valley project. 
According to the New York Times, it is 
expected that the will play a major 
dramatic role in the 1958 election cam- 


Ss. 

a. of the charges leveled against the 
utility compahy by opponents of the plan 
is that it is a private operation that will 
be enriched at the expense of the taxpayer 
and the consumer. Without at this time 
going into the financial involvements (we 
shall touch upon this at a lateF date when 
the issue really gets hot), we should like to 
scrutinize closely what is mean by the word 
“private.” 

How privately owned is P. G. & E.? For 
Many years, it has been.the most widely 
owned gas and electric company.in the Na< 
tion. Only six other firms have more stock- 
holders. The number of shareholders stands 
at 225487 with 148,528 Californians, or 66 
percent, owning 46 percent .of the outstand- 
ing shares. < 

Some 656 insurance companies own stock 
and 497 religious institutions have holdings 
thus spreading the earned income among 
millions. In addition, 433. educational in- 
stitutions, investment trusts, private and 
public pension funds also are owner-share- 
holders. A total of 87,697 women, as op- 
posed to 51,510 men, derive income from 
their holdings. : 

Thus the myth of the “private” company 
4s exploded since the average holdings are 
Spread horizontally across the land and af- 
fects multiple millions of people. 





Item Veto Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Some of the projects in both bills 
had been inserted against the advice 
and recommendations of the agencies— 
United States Army Engineers, Budget 
Bureau, and Secretary of the Army— 
which are especially charged with the 
responsibilities of studying such proj- 
ects and reporting their findings to Con- 
gress. In many cases the recommenda- 
tions of these agencies were ignored. 
Some projects had not gone through the 
customary procedure of reporting on 
them 


When the river and harbor-flood- 
control bill came before the House there 
were 132 projects in it which almost 
everyone agreed were economically 
sound and desirable. There were 18 
projects that were objectionable to many 
for various reasons. Almost everyone 
wanted the good projects approved. To 
obtain authorization of the good proj- 
ects, however, would have involved 
approving 18 projects, total cost of which 
exceeded $300 million, which were not 
acceptable. Accepting $300 million of 
objectionable projects in order to obtain 
the good projects many. felt was too big 
and wasteful a price to pay. 

Dispute over issues of this kind could 
be eliminated’ if the President were 
granted the item veto, which he does not 
now have. Under Federal law the Pres- 
ident must accept every project or item 
in a bill or veto the entire bill. In many 
States governors have the right of item 
veto; the President does not. 

The item veto would deprive the Con- 
gress of no rights it now enjoys. If the 
President were to veto several items in a 
bill the Congress, if it had the votes could 
override his veto of any one or of all the 
vetoed items. 

Had the President possessed the power 
of item veto, he could have vetoed in the 
river and harbor-flood-control bill those 
projects he considered objectionable. 
Such action would have authorized the 
good projects in the bill and left to Con- 
gress the power to authorize over the 
President’s veto any of the projects in the 
bill he had vetoed. 

The item veto is in keeping with the 
salutary provision of checks and balances 
provided by the Constitution. This 
often would work for less waste and for 
more efficiency in Government. 

The Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., one 
of the most outstanding daily newspapers 
in the Pacific Northwest, in an editorial 
in commenting on the recent veto by the 
President of the river and harbor bill 
recommended the item veto for river and 
harbor-flood-control bills. On this sub- 
ject the Oregonian editorial said: ° 


Irem Veto NEEDED 


Impasses such as that developing between 
Congress and President Eisenhower over im- 
portant bills, including the vetoed rivers 
and harbors bill, could be prevented by the 
grant of an additional legislative power to 
the Executive: The item veto. 

Every United States President of modern 
times“has sought authority to accept or re- 
ject separate items in appropriation bills 
rather than deal with an omnibus bill as a 
unit. Some have taken the view that a 
constitutional amendment is ‘mecessary. 


all that is necessary. In May 1957, he pub- 
licly asked Congress to pass such legisla- 
tion. < 
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Congfess has much to gain by following 
the recommendation. The President surely 
would never veto in its entirety a measure 
like the‘rivers and harbors bill if he were 
authorized to reject items selectively. Such 
procedure would give greater assurance that 
worthy projects would pass into law unin- 
cumbered by the products of logrolling and 
the pork barrel. In fact, pork could be ex- 
pected to be at a minimum in a bill sub- 
ject to the President’s selective veto. Con- 
gress would still have the power to pass 
vetoed items over the Presidential objec- 
tion; but patently unworthy projects, such 
as now ride in, would seldom survive. 





Foreign Aid Duel With Reds Calls for 
Caution by United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach consideration of the foreign aid 
program for the fiscal year 1959, we 
should give careful consideration to our 
aims and whether or not these aims are 
being met under the program as‘carried 
out today. 

Under leave. to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen entitled ‘Foreign Aid Duel With 
Reds Calls for Caution by United States,’ 
which I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Foreign Am Duvet WiTrH Reps CALLS FOR 
CAUTION BY UNITED STATES 


(By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen) 


The United States, under Providence, is to 
play an important role in the preservation 
of the liberties of the world. 

But governments are not completely in- 
spired by an amor benevolentiae or the love 
of others for their own sakes. Foreign aid 
has many aspects; military, political, eco- 
nomic and social, One of these aspects which 
is worth examining is the giving of aid in 
order to combat communism by keeping the 
underprivileged nations within the orbit of 
the free world. 

In relation to the assumption that foreign 
aid combats communism, we would point out 
3 cautions and 3 recommendations. 

Caution 1: There is nothing in foreign aid 
of and by itself which makes it an effective 
weapon against communism. Aid can be 
given by the United States to combat com- 
munism; but aid can be given and is given 
by the Soviets to further communism. 

It is conceivable that the Soviets could give 
more than the United States, because they 
give greater primacy to creating new slaves 
through world imperialism, than to adequate 
production for those presently enslaved. 

Caution 2: It is a fallacy to_believe that 
he who gives the most, is assured of winning 
the underprivileged. Foreign aid, from this 
point of view is like courtship, and it is well 
to remember that a maid does not always 

the one who gives her the biggest 
wingswept fenders. 

The underprivileged nations, to continue 
the analogy, need not marry at all; they 
can become old maids, or politically become 
narrowly nationalistic; or they could be won 
by a third power, which would be neither the 
United States. nor the Soviets, and of which 
Wwe speak in a moment. 

Caution 3: Avoid seeking to win other 
peoples into our orbit by economic means 
alone. To do this would be to put ourselves 
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on exactly the same basis as the Soviets, 
namely, materialism. 

Denying it in theory, but affirming it in 
practice, we would thereby assume the basic 
Marxian principle of the economic determi- 
nation of history. 

And what would be tragic is that we would 
be doing it to peoples who themselves re- 
fuse to accept the primacy of the economic. 

Recommendations are as follows: 

1. The foreign aid of the United States 
must introduce some factor besides the eco- 
nomic, political, and military; one which is 
the strongest in our national traditions and 
one which the Soviets not only lack, but 
repudiate. 

They have one fear in our dealing with the 
rest of the world, that we will take cog- 
nizance of that defect which makes them 
suspect by all the peoples of Asia and Africa 
and that is our belief in God, the dignity of 
the human person, the freedom of con- 
science, and the principle that the state 
exists for man not man for the state. 

When we go along with the Communist 
line that matter alone matters, we are weak 
and they are strong; when we give economic 
aid on the basis that matter alone does not 
matter, they are powerless and we are strong. 

2. Along these lines, recognize that there 
exists what might be called a third world 
power, which despite many fundamental dif- 
ferences with Christianity and Judaism, 
nevertheless does believe in God and prayer. 

One out of every 7 persons in the world 
is a Moslem; 375 million of them in the 
world constitute a great supranational force. 

Already the anti-God forces of the Soviets 
have won over some of their governments 
and largely because we have been silent on 
the fundamental differences between them 
and the Soviets. 

Islam can be made sympathetic to the 
free world more by recognizing its belief in 
God than by mere economic aid which ig- 
nores that belief. 

One of the strongest anti-Communist 
blocs in the world is ignored because in our 
insistence on the economic, we have placed 
ourselves on the same level as the anti-God 
forces. 





Food for Thought as We Ponder the 
Problems of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most highly respected journalists I 
know is Frank Tripp, chairman of the 
board of the Gannett Co. He isa long- 
time leader in the Gannett group of 
newspapers and radio stations, founded 
by the late great American, Frank E. 
Gannett. Mr. Tripp is a veteran writer 
and editor who speaks with authority 
and perspicacity on a wide range-of sub- 
jects. Often, his calm, incisive com- 
ments cut away the fat around an issue 
with clean strokes and bare the marrow 
for the readers’ eyes. 

On a number of occasions Mr. Tripp 
has written about various problems in 
our educational system. In a recent col- 
umn in the Gannett papers, he makes 
some points worth remembering. Al- 
though I am firmly convinced of the 
need for strengthening our reservoir of 
educated people, and for establishing a 
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Federal loan program fof needy college 
students, I do feel Mr. Tripp’s words de- 
serve wide attention. Therefore, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Recorp his column entitled, “A Plea for 
the Trades”: 
A PLEA FOR THE TRADES 
(By Frank Tripp) 

Nobody is paying much attention to the 
basic education that will man the trades in 
that effortless tomorrow. Who will build 
when all of our kids become mental wizards? 

While dreamers’of a collegiate utopia un- 
fold their plans, nature is creating its eternal 
majority of commonplace children—new lives 
that can be frustrated and their usefulness 
impaired by misplaced higher education, 
urged upon them by theorists and parents 
who gamble that any kid may be tutored into 
an Einstein. : 

This is to be a visit with some of their 
dads—that unsung army of craftsmen who 
have let themselves become important only 
on election day—and have come to look down 
upon their own worthy vocations. 

Their forebears, and mine, proudly pro- 
claimed that to build is as dignified and im- 
portant as to create. They held that man’s 
prime obligation to” society was to live by 
his own hands, for all had hands and only 
the few had genius. Their lives were back- 
logged by work and practical experience. 

The trades and the newspapers were pop’s 
university. He would rather rear a journey- 
man tinker than what he called an “educated 
fool,” a nonproductive misfit of a codfish 
aristocracy. 

Excepting only the major professions, that 
was pop’s rude estimate of higher education. 
It was his deliberate slur of the arts—the 
same arts and sciences that his sons today 
crave for their children—which brings us 
down to now. 

Out of pop’s philosophy survives one in- 
escapable truth—that “all have hands, only 
the few have genius.” The flaw in today’s 
reversal of pop’s thinking is that almost 
every craftsman’s third grader has become a 

tential Steinmetz, who “must never work 
for a living as his father did”; though crip- 
pled Steinmetz slaved as few men have. 

The fallacy of it all is that the greater 
the success the tougher the job. Crafts- 
men themselves are discrediting the dignity 
of their trades, degrading the builders of 
tomorrow. ' 

Preparation for youth's effortless career 
ignores that work and practical experience 
will reveal true genius where it exists. Yet 
diversion, leisure, glamour, and fame, above 
achievement, have become too much a part 
of parents’ aspirations for their children. 

We may build palatial schools and univer- 
sities, Pentagon in size, reeking in theory; 
build great industries with automatic ma- 
chinery that does more thinking than its 
operatives; raise wages, shorten hours, be- 
stow benefits that drive costs higher than 
income; leave posterity with hopeless debt, 
dependent upon Government, craving the 
moon: ~ 
« But we never can cram or legislate ca- 
pacity to learn, or guts to win, into kids 
who lack such innate ambition and ability. 

Westerns never can take the place of read- 
ing, or TV dinners the place of corned beef 
and cabbage. Theory never will displace ex- 
perience. Automatics and Univacs won’t de- 
ae minds incapable to produce without 

em. 

Are we breeding today such millions of 
phenomenons that the three R’s are non- 
essentials to education; college aspirants who 
can barely spell, write legibly, multiply by 
8, learning the alphabet from a telephone 
directory? 


Don’t believe it? They come for jobs, and 
out of high schools. How about some of 
pop’s good old-fashioned “lower education”? 
He wasn't wrong about that. 
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he ike 
We have got to better educate future arti. 


sans who will not go to college, and not make 


millions produce a diploma to get a Job, or 
feel important. 


We lavish too mych adoration upon ont s 


iuses, personages, “honorables” and “ 
too little appreciation of those who buiig, 
We have gone celebrity-cockeyed. 

Who else is getting fed up on the apple. 
sauce that in America’s tomorrow there will 
ouly be places for wizards, sheepskins, scien. 
tists, and stars? . 

Who else believes that we are overempha- 
sizing higher education, with too little 
fundamental basis to accept it? Even 
shaming the common-school millions who 
must house, clothe, and feed us. 

Are we nurturing a Nation of pop’s “edy. 
cated fools” as @ means to discover the 
genius among them? 

If you think all this is crazy, just try to 
fill the apprentice ranks in a good half of 
the essential trades. They all want to start 
as vice presidents—their misguided parents 
expect it. 





Some of the Causes for Our Present 


Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly received a letter from one of my 
constituents, Mr. E. A. Jackson, which 
makes a fine point regarding some of 
the cases for our present recession. 

I commend this letter to my col- 
leagues: ; 

Jackson Bnros., i 

Saratoga, Calif., April 5, 1958. 
Congressman CHARLES GUBSER, 

Washington, D. C. a 

Dear CHARLIE: I have been wanting 1 
write you for a long time how the tax situ- 
ation affects us in our business but have 
hesitated as I feel you must already kiw 
the things I am going to tell you. 

I am interested in and am president of 
the Santa Clara Cold Storage & Freezer ©. 
in Santa Clara, Calif., which about 40:of ws 
farmers built about 5 years ago due to short- 
age of storage space for our pears. It is 
about 1 million cubic feet and cost about 
$1 million. We borrowed about 50 percent 
and have over half of our loan paid off. — 

There is again a real shortage of cold 
storage space in the summer time and we 
have been studying the problem of 
some new rooms to accommodate , 
boxes of pears at one filling and the esth 
mated cost would be around $150,000. 

We can raise the money but it is just 
not practical to go into the venture if we 
have to pay 52 percent of our profits m 
taxes and then again pay 35 to 50 percent 
of what we get in personal tax. & 

I wish to point out that if we could be 
assured that the corporation tax would not 
be over 25 percent in the future, we would 
go ahead with our expansion program with- 
out hesitation. ae 

It would mean that our company would 
spend this difference or 27 percent rele 
pansion and @ new sound business Pr 
of the Government spending it. ie 
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our wages and salaries have raised about 
nt in the last 5 years and under these 

conditions and with 52 percent tax we just 

see our way clear to expand as we 
ould. 


bringing on the recession and will 
es in the same direction until real 
tax relief is given. 
If all companies were allowed to keep and 
yse that 27 percent it would be used for em- 
t and expansion which would make 
a healthy economy instead of the Govern- 
ment getting it to pass out to people for 
doing nothing. 
Taking tax money at the 52-percent rate to 
give away certainly is not a solution to our 


m. 
ates been quite a few years now that this 
has been going on and Iam sure many 
of us knew that it would ruin our industries 
if it continued. 

I hope I have made it clear how the high 
tax-rates are affecting our company and as- 
sume it does likewise to millions of others. 

‘you believe in what I have told you do 
you \think it would help to write to others 
about it? And who would that be? 

We farmers who market through Mr. 
Irving Woodies, of the CES of Sacramento, 


‘ thoroughly agree with the administration's 


farm policy and know it will work out right 
in the end. 
Very sincerely yours, 
EpGar JACKSON. 





Democrats, Politics, and Panic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOTS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speakér, the 
current business slump seems to have 
alerted the Democrat Party to the ne- 
cessity for stressing to all of our citizens 
the great dangers we are facing. In a 
similar situation in 1949 and 1960; they 
were very quiet and had little to say. 

The Chicago Tribune, in their edi- 
torial of April 5 entitled “Politics and 
Panic,” points out the difference in 
Democrat attitudes in these two periods. 
The editorial is as follows: 

POLITICS AND PANIC 

A good many influential Democrats are 
lamenting the current business slump with 
@ enthusiasm that something more 
“than concern for the Nation’s economy. it 
Would be naive, in fact, not to associate 
their cries of panic and their prolific’emer- 





; eng spending programs with the approach- 


November élections. The more they can 
the idea.of a Republican recession in 
People’s minds—whether their are 


or not—the better it will be for 
them in November. - 


ais an t somewhat sarcastically: 
é President’s remarks] that every- 
thing is going to be all right. We heard a 
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one. The percentage of unemployment was 
about the same; , production went down 


\ Slightly less, but income went down a good 


deal more. Then it was the Democrats who 
were in office, and it was they who did the 
minimizing and the hoping. 

Speaking of deflation in his economic re- 
port in January 1949, 2 months after the re- 
cession began and 6 months before business 
turned up, Mr. Truman said, “We need to 
have available a range of governmental mea- 
sures which can be applied as brake or as 
accelerator, according to the need.” Here, 
clearly, was the Democratic chance to use 
some of the measures which they advocate 
today. 

Yet in the same report Mr. Truman spoke 
reassuringly of “our escape from the danger 
of a general recession,” and warned against 
continuing inflation. In his state of the 
Union message the same month, he said 
that the protection of our economy “cannot 
be attained by Government alone. Indeed, 
the greater part of the task must be per- 
formed -by individual efforts under our sys- 
tem of free enterprise.” : 

A few weeks later one of Mr. Truman’s 
leading economic advisers, Leon Keyserling, 
had this to say: “I am not one of those who 
believe that compensatory Government 
spending is a sure or efficient solution for 
@ récession or a depression. We learned from 
the last depression (in the 1930’s) how hard 
it is to bring about a complete and effective 
revival in that way.” 

For a man so closely associated with the 
great Government-can-do-it notions of the 
New Deal, this was indeed an example of 
calmness. 

As business grew worse, various .remedies 
were s , but Mr. Truman lay low. He 
let it-be known that he was ready to act if 
necessary, but Government spending did not 
go significantly higher than it already was; 
Federal unemployment compensation was 
discussed, but not pressed, and price sup- 
ports were not increased. 

Business recovered in the fall of 1949. The 
recovery probably was hastened by the deci- 
sion of the Democratic administration to 
take no action. The present excitement of 
the Democrats is wholly different from their 
calm view of the problem when their man 
was in the White House. 





Harry, the Medicine Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, upon 
the occasion of former President Tru- 
man’s visit to Washington last week, 
several excellent éditorials appeared in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which I 
thought should be called to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The editorials follow: 

Dr. TRUMAN PRESCRIBES 

Our adding machine blew out a gasket 
yesterday as we were trying to compute the 
total amount of spending and tax reduction 
recommended by former President Truman 
as an antidote to the recession, 

‘The tax reduction was easy—a cool $5 
billion, but of course only for middle low- 
income groups. When the New s raise 
taxes it is always the higher incomes that get 
soaked, but when they reduce taxes (when 
did they ever reduce taxes?) only the middle 
and low-income groups are to get the benefit. 
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A couple of bucks to the voter are always 
worth more than the $16,000 average invest- 
ment that is required to create a job in in- 


_ dustry. 


It was when we got into the spending part 
that our adding machine went haywire. Mr. 
Truman said that we ought to spend $3 
biHion more in the next fiscal year for de- 
fense outlays than the administration 
planned, and that we ought to be spending 
$5 billion more a year by 1964, that we should 
spend $1,700,000,000 more for education, pub- 
lic health, and public assistance next year, 
and that by 1964 we ought ito be spending 
$12 billion for these purposes, $214 billion for 
the development of natural resources and 
$2,200,000,000 for housing. And that isn’t 
all. Dr. Truman also prescribed expansion of 
the unemployment compensation system, in- 
creased social security benefits and equity 
capital for small business. Was anybody 
left out? 

Just the taxpayers from whom all this 
money is to come, on top of the $72 billion 
they’re already paying. And on top of that, 
the former President would have the Govern- 
ment lower the interest rate on the public 
debt. How do you go about that, we won- 
dered, by lowering the redemption price on 
& $100 savings bond to $90? 

In a crack at the Eisenhower administra- 
tion Mr. Truman said we should not “try to 
brush recessions aside by pretending that 
they are a good thing.” And of course he 
glossed over the effect his spending and tax 
reduction remedies would have on inflation 
and further reductions in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

We would have more confidente in Dr, 
Truman’s nostrums if he had tried them out 
on the patient in 1950, when the jobless 
percentage was higher than it is now, and 
if the results had been successful. 

But at that time Mr. Truman didn’t call 
for more Government spending and lower 
taxes. On the contrary, he was quoted in an 
exclusive interview with Arthur Krock, then 
chief of the New York Times’ Washington 
bureau, as saying that a certain amount of 
unemployment, say from 3 to 5 million, was 
healthy for the economy and that it was a 
good thing for job-seeking to go on at all 
times. 

Reminded of this interview yesterday, Mr. 
Truman described it as having ‘‘come out of 
the air.” But Krock said the interview was 
preposed by Truman, that it was submitted 
to him before publication, that it was re- 
turned approved with a few changes but 
none in the passage about unemployment. 

We will take Krock’s word as opposed to 
Truman’s faulty memory. 





TRUMAN IN WASHINGTON 


Former Président Truman was in Wash- 
ington Monday primarily to tell a congres- 
sional comfhittee what he thought should 
be done to end the recession. His prescrip- 
tion was quite amazing, as we noted yester- 
day, amounting as it did to another massive 
dose of inflation. But before the day ended, 
his economic views were virtually submerged 
by a question of veracity between himself 
and Arthur Seti York Times’ col- 
umnist and former chief of its Washington 
bureau. 


This came about, when Truman said an 
exclusive interview he granted to Krock, 
which was published February 15, 1950, “did 
not happen, it came out of the air.” In his 
column in yesterday’s Times, Krock de- 
scribed how the interview originated and re- 
peated-his assertion that it was submitted 
to the White House for approval before 
publication, If any substantiation is 
needed, it is to be found in the record of a 
press conference the next day at which 
Truman told other reporters that the inter- 
view was authorized and defended his pre- 
rogative of giving exclusive interviews to 
whom and whenever he desired. 
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With what can only be described as ex- 
treme charity, Krock commented that Tru- 
man “has played a minor and unfortunate 
role as an active repudiator of established 
facts concerning him, even when this re- 
fiects without justification on the personal 
integrity of others. Perhaps a bad memory 
explains some repudiations. If so, . this 
memory is remarkably bad.” 

We remember very well the interview in 
question. At that time the hottest issue in 
Washington was the Communist infiltration 
of the Government and the efforts of con- 
gressional committees to expose it. And, 
what seemed at the time to be the hottest 
subject in the interview was Truman’s state- 
ment that he still believed the Alger Hiss 
case, even after Hiss had been convicted of 
perjury, was a “red herring” designed to dis- 
tract public attention from the alleged mis- 
deeds of the “do-nothing Republican 80th 
Congress.” 

Less attention was given to another state- 
ment in the interview that “it is a good 
thing that job-seeking should go on at all 
times. It is a healthy thing to have some 
unemployment * * * from 3 to 5 millions 
is supportable.” 

It was when this statement was brought 
to Truman’s attention Monday that he said 
the interview “didn’t happen, it came out 
of the air.” Even the most ardent admirers 
of the former President among the Wash- 
ington newspaper corps—and he has some— 
must have been shocked by Truman’s 
brazen accusation that a newspaperman of 
Krock’s standing would write, and a news- 
aper of the Times’ stature would publish, 
a fake interview. 

Truman’s place in presidential history is 
still to be established. He will be noted for 
making bold and momentous decisions, but 
not for adherence to the truth, 





Taxpayers’ Tenants: Public Housing— 
the Chicago Scandals . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
time that public housing deviated from 
the purpose for which the program was 
originally justified—that of taking care 
of needy people who are displaced as a 
result of slum clearance—there have 
been recurring reports of Corruption; 
mismanagement, waste, and other ex- 
cesses in connection with the operation 
of the various projects over the country. 

A good example of this is contained 
in an article which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on April 10, 1958, written 
by Mr. Ray Vicker. It goes without say- 
ing that many public housing projects 
are operated as fairly and properly as 
they can-be, but it begins to look more 
and more like that practice is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Let us hope 
the situation will improve. 

Mr. Vicker appears to have done an 
excellent job of exposing the manner in 
which many of these projects are being 
operated. He deals with the excessive 
cost of upkeep, the threat of new slums 
in such housing projects, rent delinquen- 
cies, union rules, vandalism, and also 
with alcoholics and unwed mothers. 
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Since American taxpayers are under- 
writing this program, every one should 
read Mr. Vicker’s report, which follows: 


Cuicaco.—At the 15-story Gov. Henry 
Horner tax-supported public-housing project 
here, the windows open outward and upward 
like awnings. A favorite competitive sport 
of high-spirited lads on warm days is atom 
bombing. You drop a pop bottle from the 
top floor, then count the number of win- 
dows it goes through on the way down. 

In Toledo, Ohio, soaring maintenance costs 
threaten the solvency of public housing. 
High rental delinquencies form the central 
theme of one critical report on the program 
in Hamtramck, Mich. In Cincinnati public- 
housing folk are seeking to discourage baby 
production by unmarried females living in 
tax-supported apartments and collecting big- 
ger welfare benefit checks for each new child. 

Public housing’s difficulties with problem 
families—welfare and police cases, alcoholics, 
the chronically unemployed, and such—are 
widespread. These troubles boost mainte- 
nance costs, threaten to make slums of new 
projects, and are hiking the project man- 
agers’ load in a job which may not be easy 
under the best. of circumstances. 


CLOSER CHECKS 


The Public Housing Administration, the 
Federal agency which funnels public-housing 
subsidies through’ about 900 local housing 
authorities scattered around the Nation, now 
is making closer checks of management prac- 
tices of these local authorities. PHA wants 
to be sure taxpayers get their money’s worth 
for the $473 million the Federal Govern- 
ment already has invested in public housing 
through the subsidy payments. 

Chicago, Toledo, Hamtramck, Rockford, 
Tll., and Zanesville, Ohio, are only a few of 
the communities where such studies have 
been made. Currently, other management 
reviews are underway at Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Cincinnati, and various other places. 

In Chicago 22 public housing projects are 
Federally supported to the tune of $3.9 mil- 
lion annually. At least $1 million a year is 
spent to cover waste, union featherbedding, 
mismanagement and tenant vandalism, says 


, PHA’s Chicago regional office in one such 


review. 

In Washington, Abner D. Silverman, Ab. 
sistant PHA Commissioner for Management, 
says nearly 200 management reviews have 
been made during fiscal 1958. He explains 
that in 19987, PHA launched a comprehen- 
sive audit and analysis program, with every 
local housing authority due to get such a 
review once every 3 years. He adds: “The 
recent study of the Chicago Housing Authori- 
ty is an example of this new type of review 
and analysis. It is not an investigation but 
an overall administrative management anal- 
ysis and study designed to permit PHA to 
discharge its responsibilities under the law 
in a fashion that will prove most helpful to 
the local housing authority.” 

DEPRESSION: MEASURE 


Public housing was first spawned in 1937 
as a depression make-work measure. A sub- 
sidiary aim was to provide rental assistance 
to families in the lowest income group. City 
planners subsequently saw it as a slum 
clearance weapon. 

Social planners saw it as a sociological con- 
veyor belt. Low income, poorly educated 
tenants—usually former slum dwellers— 
would come into a project paying minimum 
rentals. They would have roomier, lighter, 
cleaner, better ventilated apartments and 
would raise their own moral and cleanliness 
standards to match—the theory went. In- 
comes would rise until families exceeded the 
maximym allowed in a project. Rehabili- 
tated families would move to new homes of 
their own. This would permit more low in- 
come families to be attracted at the base to 
start the process over again. Good housing 
was supposed to reduce juvenile delinquency 





Ap 


and crime, promote stable family tite deg: 
encourage an overall higher standard 
living. 5 





The social shleahis who subseribed a 


these theories went awry in 
good housing automatically stimulates 
lem families into rising above their 


environment, public housing officials -. 


admit. 

“Problem families merely recreate the 
old environment at the new site,” says one 
midwestern housing man. Growing 
he-adds: “It isn’t buildings that make ae 
It’s people. Move those people from a sium 
to a new housing project and they'll create a 
new slum.” 

MUSTERING EVIDENCE 


Considerable evidence can be mustered to 
show that, far from stimulating people to 
rise above sordid environments, public 
ing may discourage many from trying toh 
ter themselves incomewise. They prefer sup. 
sidized housing to being forced to move 
elsewhere if their incomé rises. 

Under the Federal , PHA, under. 
writes loans of local authorities which build 
and operate projects. PHA then assists com- 
munities in paying off the debt 
annual subsidies. Communities handle 
maintenance and operating costs from the 
rents they collect. 


Today this depression baby has grown into. 


a sprawling giant. Over 1.7 million people 
now live in more than 425,000 f 
aided low-rental units operated by various 
localities. Some localities add units of their 
own with State and city money exclusively, 
raising the total number of people now living 
in public housing to around 2.4 million, 

This year 35,000 more federally aided units 
are planned. And once again a recession is 
being cited as a reason for building public 
housing on a broad scale. 

“There is every justification for low-rent 
public housing to represent 10 percent of 
annual housing unit production on a con- 
tinuing program basis,” says the National As. 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment Of- 
ficials; an organization of State and local 
Officials headquartered in Chicago. 
figure would mean construction of 90,000 to 
100,000 units annually. 1 


FLURERY OF INTEREST 


‘There are now over 900 public hows 
thorities serving 1,225 communities, up from 
only 265 communities served in 1949. ‘ 

Recently there has been a further funy 
of interest in public housing on the part of 
communities, say housing officials. 

“There are five localities in the Chicago 
region for which applications for new hous- 
ing “have made since September 30, 
1957,” says ce Martin, assistant to the re- 
gional director for the Chicago region of 
P.H. A. “In addition, there are 27 localitits 
that have evinced an interest in getting 
housing.”’ S 

The 10-State Chicago region now as of 
authorities engaged in public housing: © 

There is no doubt, though, that a 
city is haying trouble managing the 
housing it already has. 


Authorities blame a lot of their troubles 


on the fact that public housing 
high percentage of broken families, 
with big broods of children by 
fathers, other welfare cases and 
characters who prefer unemployment twa 
as long as Government agencies id 
handouts. : 
“We are becoming caretakers for f 
se moans one public housing ome 
in Chicago. ° must be made in 
setup of public housing if it is to s 
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MALADJUSTED FAMILIES 


visit some of Chicago's housing projects 
u see what a problem these malad- 
justed ies can be. 
At aiece Abbott Homes, southwest of Chi- 
cago’s LOop, rags are stuffed into1 broken 
iow of @ 15-story building. Steel doors 
some entrances, for anything léss strong 
t be kicked in by rambunctious tenants. 
Children are playing with automatic eleva- 
tors, 80 you walk up several flights of stairs 
how some hall windows are sealed up 
to prevent glass breakage. Light bulbs are 
. frequently missing, while the jagged pieces 
of 1 broken bulb still remains in 1 hall 





Cockroaches scurry along the floor. On 
upper floors there is an odor of urine. One 
tenant complains bitterly that her children 
can’t reach bathrooms in time when playing 
downstairs because elevators usually are 
undergoing repairs or occupied. 

Fire hydrant caps and hydrant control 
caps frequently are missing. Brass caps, 
worth $8 each, are stolen for sale to junkmen 
asscrap, explains one Public Housing Author- 

official later. 
ae conditions are underscored in a 6- 
yolume report of Chicago Housing Authority 
operations released recently by Public Hous- 
ing Authority. 

. “Vermin infestation is practically univer- 

gal,” says the report. “With some notable 
exceptions, tenant cooperation in mainte- 
nance is most lacking.” 


Se gESEEP So ¥ fos 


me In one apartment ee a pM vin- 
: j , cockroaches are so t a ey are 
ae = motors of tenant refrigerators, says 
{4 the Public Housing Authority report. One 
mins | investig:tor tells of seeing bed bugs crawling 
is on walls of the model apartment used as a 
na 1 demonstrator at Stateway Gardens develop- 
ment, 

rent CONTROL BUTTONS 
it of Consideration is being given to oon —_— 
con- plates over the button controls of automatic 
| As. elevators. Holes would be drilled so that 
t Of- “each control button can be pushed with a 
local finger through a hole, but the buttons can- 
cha - not be damaged, since they will be protected 
0 to by the steel plates,” says a PHA recom- 
2 mendation. Rowdy tenants now use ham- 
. mers to knock off the buttons. Vandalism 
au and tenant damages are costing CHA at 

rom least $150,000 a year, says PHA. 

, Release of the report is resulting in a rash 
wry of activity in public housing projects in Chi- 
t of cago. “Many of the suggested improvements 

any already have been made,” says Alvin E. Rose, 
cago executive director of the CHA. 
ous- Sheer size of some of the public housing 
0, authorities in large cities poses a manage- 
: Te ment problem. The New York City Housing 

of Authority, swelled by city and State, as well 


88 Federal, projects, now is a $1.1-billion em- 
pire consisting of 82 public housing develop- 
ments. Many of them are cities in them- 
sélves. Chicago values the land, plant, and 


& 
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equipment of its blic ho at $190 
pu using $ 

In projects of such size, management’s 

right arm may not know what the left arm 

is doing. This situation is ideal for strong 


labor unions to run up operating and main- 
costs through featherbed and 
Testrictive practices. mae 
LABOR PRACTICES 


When PHA dug into this situation at 
Chicago, it uncovered a long list of practices, 


Painters wash all painted ‘wall surfaces 
Doin Janitors wash only the tile, even though 
A inn are side by side. 
Bien t, nust be used So feplace a screw 


- 


An electrician must be called to ine 
Rew Tefrigerator in an apartment. — 

of a hot-water heater requires a 
ee to disconnect the cold-water pipe 
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and a pipefitter to disconnect the hot-water 
ipe. 

“ Glaziers install 6.5 window panes per day, 

though in Detroit glaziers handle 18 panes 

per day. 

Thirteen janitors are employed 8 hours a 
day each in one project though time studies 
show 5 janitors could handle all the work 
on a four-hour day. 

In some instances, electricians are used to 
replace light bulbs. 

A MINOR REPAIR 


The sequence of operations in making 
minor plaster repairs to a wall behind the 
kitchen range is this: 

Inspection by the head janitor and prepa- 
ration of work orders. 

The janitor sweeps out and removes debris. 

Inspection by plasterer to determine plas- 
tering work. : 

Inspection by painter foreman to deter- 
mine extent of painting. 

A visit by a pipefitter to disconnect the 
range. 

The janitor moves the range out of the way. 

The plasterer and a helper repair the wall. 

A painter washes and paints the wall. 

The janitor moves the range igto place. 

The pipefitter reconnects the range. 

Janitor cleans up. 

Chicago’s public-housing problems may be 
worse than average. Yet the city’s difficul- 
ties illustrate the situations now facing many 
authorities in other cities. 

+ Pointing in the direction-of the LeClaire 
Courts housing project which ironically is 
almost in the back yard of his real-estate 
agency, Ralph Finitzo, bespectacled and 
graying Chicago home builder, says: “That’s 
the biggest slum in this whole area and it is 
only a few years old.” 

NEWSPAPERS AND TIN CANS 


Slipping behind the wheel of his 1957 
Buick sedan, he drives throu&h the project. 
Newspapers blow across a lawn. Rusty tin 
cans lay beside one front door. But a new 
coat of paint lends a bright touch to the two- 
story apartments built with monotonous 
regularity on the site. 

“We took so many photographs of this 
place to show people.how a new slum was 
created that the Chicago Housing Authority 
got tired of it,” says Mr. Finitzo, past chair- 
man of the National Association of Home 
Builders’ public housing committee. Re- 
cently CHA sent a crew of painters down here 
and slapped fresh paint on the buildings.” 

In another Chicago public-housing project, 
an unmarried woman with 4 children by 
4 different men lives in a tax-supported 
apartment while drawing aid-to-dependent- 
children checks from the welfare department. 

A Chicago social worker expresses surprise 
when queried about that case: “Such cases 
are so common I don’t Know why you are 
asking about this one,” she said. Then she 
tells of another woman with-an even larger 
family of children by different fathers. 

“There are 6 or 7 children, I’m not sure 
which without checking records,” says this 
social worker. “Now the eldest girl in the 
family is pregnant, too, father unknown.” 

The CHA claims it seeks to discourage 
illegitimacy in  public-housing projects. 
Says a spokesman: “When a woman with 
children applies for housing she is given 
@ form to fill out. On this she must list 
her children and their fathers. If- there 
is more than one father she may not be ad- 
mitted. However, if it appears that the 
pattern has been stopped, she may be ad- 
mitted. She will be evicted automatically 
should that pattern be resumed again.” 

In Cincinnati the Metropolitan Housing 
Authority allows a mother with illegtimate 
children to enter housing. But it takes a 
count of the children and has mothers sign 
a statement that if another child pops up 
without a marriage license the family will be 
subject to eviction. 
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INTERFERING WITH THEIR RIGHTS 


“When we first launched. this program 
there were some complaints from women 
that we were interfering with their rights,’ 
says Harry L. Reece, executive director of the 
CHA. 

Problem families not only hike mainte- 
nance costs, they may cut revenue. The 
theory of public housing is predicated on 
having a spread of tenants in various income 
brackets, with those in the higher brackets 
carrying more of a load than those in lower 
brackets. If you earn more, you pay more, 
If you earn more than the top limit, you 
move. 

Thus, in Chicago, the minimum rent is 
$31 a month for the family with an income 
of $1,705 a year or less while the maximum 
rent is $96 a month for the 7-person family 
earning $5,750 a year. To enter a project, 
the 1- or 2-person family must earn no 
more than $3,600 while larger families must 
earn no more than $3,800. 

But the housing authority finds that prob- 
lem families are more heavily concentrated 
at the low end of the income scale. Once 
in a project they may not try to increase 
incomes, yet they cling to subsidized apart- 
ments harder than the diligent families, 


UPSETTING THE THEORY 


Today, 50 percent of tenants in Chicago’s 
projects are paying minimum rents. This 
upsets the cross sectional rent paying theory. 
There aren’t enough renters at the upper 
end of the scale for total rents to carry the 
operations load. 


“The current financial picture of the 
CHA operations holds in the threat of in- 
solvency,” warns PHA in its management 
review of Chicago projects. It urges that 
“selection of tenants be made from an in- 
come grade which will provide tenant fami- 
lies of such incomes which will help te 
achieve and maintain a representative cross 
section of low income families and produce 
more revenue.” 


A deficit of nearly $500,000 is estimated 
for CHA in the current fiscal year, a 
figure which will rise to $1.2 million in fiscal 
1960 if steps are not taken to correct diffi- 
culties, says-PHA, 





Increased Federal Forest Timber Sales 
Will Increase Employment in Many 
Western Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, there are only two departments 
of the Federal Government that make a 
profit. These are the Internal Revenue 
Service, which collects the taxes, and the 
Federal Forest Service, which manages 
and sells federally owned forest timber, 

The Federal Forest Service last year 
sold 7 billion feet of Federal timber and 
for that timber réceived $111 million. 
This $111 million from the sale of Fed- 
eral timber after paying for all operating 
costs of the Department left a $32 million 
surplus which business would calk a 
profit. 

Desirable and helpful as that $32 mil- 
lion profit from timber sales was to the 
Federal Treasury; it could have been 
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better. It could have been bigger and 
better because, while the Federal Forest 
Service sold 7 billion feet of timber it, 
according to statements of its chief 
foresters, could have sold 11 billion feet 
of Federal forest timber and still have 
grown timber on the federally owned 
forest lands as fast as the timber was 
cut. 

The Federal Government by selling 11 
billion feet of timber from its Federal 
lands annually, instead of the present 7 
billion feet, can increase the Federal 
Government’s revenue from timber sales 
by more than $60 million a year. This 
will be far above all costs involved for 
the sale of extra timber and will leave 
the Government an additional profit of 
many millions of dollars a year to help 
finance the cost of Government. 

Also the making of more Federal tim- 
ber available will improve the economy 
of communities in the federally forested 
areas by assuring these communities an 
uninterrupted increased supply of logs 
which their woodworking industries re- 
quire to assure full employment. 

An artificial shortage of timber avail- 
able for cutting has existed in the Pacific 
Northwest for several years due to un- 
dercutting. on Government sustained 
yield forest lands. This certified short- 
age has resulted in many communities in 
curtailed employment. 

By selling more Federal timber the 
Federal Government still, according to 
its own experts, can grow young trees to 
replace the old as fast as the old trees are 
cut. By doing so it can make money for 
the Federal Treasury and at the same 
time increase employment and prosperity 
in the timbered areas. 

I am in full agreement with the text 
of a letter sent to President Eisenhower, 
under date of April 17, 1958, urging in- 
creased timber cutting on Federal forest 
lands by the Industrial Forestry Associa- 
tion, of Portland, Oreg. The text of the 
association’s letter follows: 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

At the annual meeting of the Industrial 
Forestry Association, whose members employ 
more than 63,000 people in western Oregon 
and Washington today, our subscribers unan- 
imously directed that we send you the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“With the United States Government own- 
ing every other tree in Oregon and Washing- 
ton which provide the American people with 
one-quarter of their forest producis, it is 
imperative that a realistic allowable cut of 
Federal timber be sold each year. In the 
last 10 years, through failure of the United 
States to sell more than 7 billion feet of ripe 
timber which should have been harvested, 
the economy of Oregon and Washington has 
lost three-quarters of a billion dollars. Gov- 
ernment's failure to sell the full allowable 
cut has created artificial timber shortages, 
contributed to inflation of timber prices, and 
resulted in fewer job opportunities in our 
States. We respectfully request that you di- 
rect the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management to sell each year the full 
allowable cut under sustained yield forest 
management. Harvest of the full allowable 
cut of Federal timber is essential to the new 
housing program, will increase employment, 
stabilize communities, speed attainment of 
long-range Federal forestry objectives, and 
return increased revenue to the Treasury and 
local governments.” 


President, Industrial Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Oreg. 


Nis B. Horr, i i 
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Time for Congress To Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision by the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in the Trilling case 
last week underscores the widespread 
confusion surrounding the application of 
the Mallory decision. The five separate 
and often conflicting opinions reflect the 
uncertainty on the bench about what the 
Mallory rule means. If our judges are 
so hopelessly divided, how can the po- 
lice or the public know what they can 
and cannot do for the security of the 
community? 

It is time Congress acted to put an 
end to the perils inherent in such vary- 
ing and clashing viewpoints on a vital 
matter of criminal justice. We should 
get right to work and pass the legisla- 
tion approved by the House Judiciary 
Committee. It should put an end to the 
present chaos, provide ample protection 
for the rights of individual defendants, 
and allow the continuance of reasonable 
police methods. 

The Washington Star has been in the 
forefront of the battle to enact Mallory 
legislation. Their editorial of April 20, 
1958, typifies the paper’s hard-hitting 
and logical proach to this urgent 
problem. , in their’ publication of 
April 18, the Star outlined the high 
points of the lengthy and complex Tril- 
ling decision. I commend both these 
pieces to the consideration of every 
Member, because I am hopeful the leg- 
islation needed to cover this crisis will 
be before us on the floor soon. I also 
want to commend the Star for continu- 
ing to wield its editorial cudgels with 
such vigor in defense of this community 
and all communities where the Mallory 
ruling may come into play. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert the article on the Trilling case and 
the editorial fromthe Washington Star 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

[From the Washington Star of April 18, 1958] 
THREE-Way SPLIT IN APPEALS CouRT WIDENS 
Maiiory Rue Dispute 

The United States attorney’s office and the 
police department today were trying to un- 
ravel a 71-page opinion of the United States 
court of appeals here featuring 3 differ- 
ent interpretations of what the Supreme 
Court’s Mallory decision means. 

The opinion, handed down late yesterday 
also was highlighted by a recommendation 
from 1 of the 9 judges that the Federal rule 
behind the Mallory decision should be re- 
examined by the rulemaking process or by 
Congress. 
A bill to remedy the effects of the Mallory 
decision through legislation has been re- 
ported out of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and is now awaiting House action. 

The decision yesterday involved the 3 
housebreaking and larceny convictions of 
John E. Trilling by 3 different juries before 
3 different judges. Confessions figure in all 
the convictions. 





INTERPRETATIONS DIFFER 
In the controversial Mallory decision, a 
confession was barred because of a 74-hour 
delay between an arrest and an attempt to 






April 







pretation. 
Yesterday’s 3 opinions by the 
ranged all the way from asserti 








The differences of opinion were 50 Sa 
that what became the majority opinion was 
actually agreed upon by only 2 of the 9 
judges—and 1 of the 2 said he agreed re. 
luctantly, believing that 1 of the minority 
opinions makes sense and ought to be the 
law. ae 

When all the opinions were sorted out, it 
developed that by a 6-to-4 vote, conviction 
on 1 of the 6 counts against Trilling in the 
3 cases was affirmed by a 6-to-3 vote conyic. 
tions on the other 5 counts was reversed, 


HOW JUDGES WERE DIVIDED 


This was the box score: 

Judges John A. Danaher and Warren 
Burger voted to affirm the one count and 
reverse the others. Judge Burger said 
did so reluctantly and only because 
though he was compelled to do so by the 
Mallory case. , 

Chief Judge Henry W. Edgerton ang 
Judges David L. Bazelon, Charles Fahy, and 
George T. Washington ruled that all the 
counts should be reversed. That gives Judge 
Danaher a majority on the cases he thought 
should be reversed. 

Judges E. Barrett Prettyman, Wilbert K. 
Miller, and Walter M. Bastian voted to affirm 
all the convictions. In doing that they 
concurred with the part of Judge Danaher’s 
opinion affirming 1 count of 1 case and 
thus made that part of Judge Danahers 
opinion the majority opinion. 

There was one other split within the split, 
Judge Edgerton concurred with the opinion 
written by Judge Bazelon. Judges Pali. 
and Washington simply announced that they 
would reverse the convictions on all counts 
and remand the cases for new trials on the 
basis of three Supreme Court decisions— 
McNabb, Upshaw, and Mallory. 

QUICK CONFESSION 

Trilling, according to the various reviews 
of the evidence by the different judges, was 
arrested at 5:30 a. m., denied his guilt under 
questioning and was transferred to the head- 
quarters cell block. At 8:15 a. m., a polite- 


ling with the evidence police had gathered 
and he quickly confessed the housebreak- 
ings for which he had been arres : 
Subsequently, Trilling was questioned in 
& murder case and passed a lie-detector test. 
















































it was voluntarily given 
after Trilling’s being confronted 
policeman with the evidence already 
against him. 

















arraigned without delay and d . 
for the purpose of eliciting damaging: 
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ts which ultimately established guilt. 


om he said, is forbidden by the Mallory 
| i. Danaher interpreted the decision 


ons are not forbidden but an arrest 
and conviction are not to depend on the an- 
swers during & period of what may become 
detention. 
He emphasized that he wanted to disso- 
himself from Judge Bazelon’s opinion 
and “particularly do I dissent from his con- 
that confessions obtained by ques- 
an accused before arraignment are 
not admissible in evidence.” He said if the 
e Court had intended to bar confes- 
sions it would have said so. 
Bazelon wrote that arrest was — 
urpose of providing an opportunity 
eon a defendant and that the Mal- 
jory decision means confessions obtained be- 
fore arraignment are not admissible in court. 
“The utility for police purposes of ques- 
tioning an arrested person before ng 
him,” wrote Judge Bazelon, “lies in the ele- 
ment of compulsion which results from his 
fear, in combination with his ignorance, even 
when no violence is and no threats are 
either expressed or purposely implied.” 
In a footnote, he attacked part of the 
legislation which provides that po- 
lice must advise prisoners of their rights 
before the questioning. Even a timely ad- 
visory statement by police, he said, would 
not excuse failure to bring the prisoner be- 
fore a committing magistrate. 
LATER ADMISSIONS 


Turning to the confessions made by Tril- 
ling after arraignment, he said they were in- 
admissible because they simply reduced to 


writing the earlier inadmissible confession, 


because they came through illegal detention 
and because the record does not show that 
the magistrate informed Trilling of his right 
to be silent. He said the marshal violated 
the judge’s order by taking Trilling back to 
headquarters instead of taking him to jail. 

Judge Prettyman, with Judges Miller and 
Bastian concurring, said he disagreed with 
his colleagues, both vigorously and thor- 
oughly. He said he refused to agree that 
the Supreme Court in the Mallory case es- 
tablished a bare time rule to govern the 
admission of confessions or that the Su- 
preme Court has forbidden-the police to 
investigate crime. 

“The usual, most useful, most efficient and 
most effective method of investigation is by 
questioning people,” Judge Prettyman wrote. 
“It is all very well to say that police should 
investigate by microscopic examination of 
stains and dust. Sometimes they can. But 
of all human facilities for ascertaining fact, 
asking questions is the usual one and always 
has been. The courts use that method.” 

The police, he said, cannot question in 
the mode or for a period which has the effect 
of extracting confessions not otherwise 
forthcoming, but he emphasized: “It takes 
ho astute student of police procedure to 
Teeognize whether the police are trying to 
extract a reluctant confession, whether they 
ae Feasonably seeking the solution of a 


On the score of the confessions made after 
arraignment, Judge Prettyman said the Mal- 
lory rule did not apply there. He said the 

who considered those confessions 
inadmissible must either be holding the 
involuntary in the constitu- 
Yional sense or writing a new rule. But, he 
added, his colleagues did not make clear the 
for their action. ' 
. POINTS OUT MISTAKE 

He said his fellow judges who wanted to 

the out the Trilling confessions “make 
mistake of viewing the facts in one tele- 
aay condensed frame—like looking back 
poles on a railroad track.” 
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He said he did not believe there was un- 
necessary delay between arrest and arraign- 
ment of Trilling. 3 

“To my mind,” he wrote, “it is simply 
unrealistic and unsupportable to say that 
during this day and intense activity, involv- 
ing many different matters, the police de- 
layed unnecessarily at any point. To gener- 
alize, as I think my brethern do, putting a 
decision upon a single telescopic statement 
that Trilling was questioned off and on all 
day from 5:30 a. m. to 10 p. m. is, to my 
mind, to ignore what actually took place, 
ignore the speed with which the police went 
about their work, ignore the complex of 
offenses involved and lay an erroneous prem- 
ise for an erroneous conclusion. : 

He warned that the outlawing of the.con- 
duct of the police and processes followed by 
them in this case will unjustifiably and ma- 
terially impede the enforcement of the crimi- 
nal law in this jurisdiction. 

Judge Burger, in concurring with Judge 
Danaher, said he did so reductantly because 
what Judge Prettyman has said makes sense 
and ought to be the law. Judge Burger was 
the one who thought the rule on which the 
Mallory case was based should be reexamined. 


BAZELON CRITICIZED 


Judge Prettyman wound up his opinion 
with some sharp criticism of Judge Bazelon’s 
opinion. He objected that Judge Bazelon in 
crucial phases of the Trilling story adopted 
the version giving by Trilling. 

“I see no justification for us, who nei- 
ther saw nor heard the witnesses,” he said, 
“to reject the view unanimously held by so 
large a number of héerer-viewers.” 

Judge Prettyman also objected that with- 
out any evidence but Trilling’s. Judge 
Bazelon denounced a proceeding in munici- 
pal court. 

“He (Judge Bazelon) says Trilling’s ac- 
count is uncontradicted by evidence,” wrote 
Judge Prettyman. “So it was; but it was 
wholly uncorroborated, and it absolutely im- 
peached the validity of a judicial proceed- 
ing in open court and the conduct of the 
presiding judge. With all deference I think 
the acceptance of Trilling’s sweeping denials 
of all process, without one other particle of 
proof, is untenabie.” 

He also criticized Judge Bazelon’s passing 
reference to a district bar association com- 
mittee report which had criticized municipal 
court proceedings. He said that the report 
has no standing. 

“We ought not,” he said, “impugn the in- 
tegrity and capacity of 12 judges on so slim 
a_ showing.” 





[From the Washington Star of April 20, 1958] 
HELP, HELP 


A Solomon would stagger away, talking 
to himself and shaking his head, if called 
upon to explain what the Mallory rule means 
in the Nation’s Capital today. 

It has been almost a year since the Su- 
preme Court handed down its unanimous de- 
cision in the Mallory case—a ruling which 
threw out the confession of a convicted 
rapist and resulted in his release. Mallory 
had been held by the police for 7% hours. 
The reason for the reversal was that he had 
not been arraigned without unnecessary de- 
lay as required by Federal rule 5 (a). 

We thought from the beginning that the 
Supreme Court’s. decision was unreasonable 
in the circumstances of the Mallory case 
and that its meaning was unclear. Others 
disagreed, contending that the opinion was 
both proper and its meaning clear. , 

Now, almost a year later, comes the opin- 
fon of the United States Court of Appeals 
in the case of John Trilling, an eager-beaver 
safecracker. This appellate court is com- 
posed of nine able and conscientious judges. 
Yet they are in hopeless disagreement with 
respect to the meaning of the Mallory rule 
as applied to the Trilling case. 
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The division among the judges is cited 
here, not in any needling spirit, but to illus- 
trate the massive confusion which prevails. 
Judge Danaher wrote what becomes the 
opinion of the court, affirming Trilling’s con- 
viction on 1 count in 3 indictments. Trill- 
ing, in three trials, had been found guilty 
under all of the indictments. Judge Dan- 
aher was joined in full only by Judge Burger, 
and we will return to Judge Burger later. 
Judge Bazelon, joined by Chief Judge Edger- 
ton, would have thrown out all confessions 
and reversed the one conviction, Judges 
Washington and Fahy came to this same con- 
clusion, but, perhaps significantly, they did 
not join in Judge Bazelon’s free-wheeling 
opinion. Judge Prettyman was joined by 
Judges Miller and Bastian. He agreed with 
Judge Danaher as to the correctness of the 
one conviction, thus supplying a majority of 
the court on this point. But Judges Pretty- 
man, Miller, and Bastian thought that all 
of the confessions were valid and that all 
of the convictions should have been affirmed. 

This, thén, is the prevailing state of the 
law in the District with respect to the Mal- 
lory ruling. How can any policeman, prose- 
cutor, or trial judge be expected to know 
which end is up? 

Let’s get back to Judge Burger. In a brief 
statement he said he agreed reluctantly with 
Judge Danaher because he thought he was 
compelled to do so by the Mallory ruling. 
He would have preferred to join Judge Pret- 
tyman because what he said “makes sense 
and ought to be the law.” Then Judge Bur- 
ger said this: “Rule 5 (a) should be reex- 
amined by the rule-making process or by 
Congress.” 

To this we say “Amen,” although we be- 
lieve action by Congress is preferable. This 
community, in- which the Mallory rule hits 
with full and crippling impact, is in des- 
perate need of help. That help can best 
come through enactment of pending legis- 
lation which provides that mere delay in 
arraignment shall not serve to invalidate vol- 
untary confessions. We earnestly hope the 
decision in the Trilling case will furnish the 
extra push needed to get the bill through 
Congress. 





Cystic Fibrosis, Children, and a 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF ‘REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, if it 
had been a cattle disease, a constituent 
of mine recently wrote me, something 
might well have been done long ago to 
conquer it. This constituent’s letter was 
1 of over 900 thoughtful letters, tele- 
grams, postcards and telephone calls I 
received within 3 weeks after I gave the 
March 20 address to you on the subject 
of CF. 

In our lifetimes many new words, 
phrases and abbreviations have found 
their way into our household vocabulary. 
Some of these expressions have come 
and gone; others have stayed with us 
and have become permanent fixtures of 
our language. CF is an ugly word. In 
time, we must rid the language of this 
word as well as the ugly disease for 
which it stands. But first, CF must be- 
come a rallying word. CF must become 
a slogan, to gather within us all the cre- 
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ative energies we can muster, through 


research, necessary to discover a cure for- 


this disease. 

If we hope to eliminate CF from our 
language, we must first made it an im- 
portant part in our calendar for action. 
As I said to you on March 20, we must 
declare war on CF. 

CF is cystic fibrosis. As Sam Dann 
has so aptly put it, “a physician can 
define it in 13 words.” And if you believe 
that the number 13 is an unlucky num- 
ber, let me read you one of the most un- 
fortunate 13-word sentences in the 
English language: 

Cystic fibrosis is a generalized disorder of 
unknown etiology affecting the exocrine 
glands. 


Now I would not be here talking to you 
today if I did not think that cystic 
fibrosis was important enough for cur- 
rent congressional consideration in these 
complex times so pregnant with prob- 
lems. 

One out of twenty of us in America, it 
has been estimated, carry the recessive 
genes which cause this hereditary con- 
genital child-withering disease. One out 
of six hundred children are born with 
cystic fibrosis—about seven thousand 
flesh and blood boys and girls each year. 
About half of these CF-stricken children 
die before they reach the tender age of 5; 
not many of these children survive their 
teens. Unless we find a cure or new 
treatment in the meantime, almost 100 
percent of CF victims will die of CF be- 


fore they are old enough to die of some- . 


thing else. 

President Eisenhower’s heart condi- 
tion and ileitis did much to trigger med- 
ical research in these fields. President 
Roosevelt’s handicap drew attention to 
polio—and dimes marched against this 
dread disease. But cystic fibrosis with its 
thousands of victims, born to die be- 
fore reaching adulthood, might very well 
never have a President to carry the ban- 
ner against it. 

The complexion of all I am saying 
here today would be different if it were 
impossible to cure this disease, if taere 
were no hope. But as so many parents 
have written me, from all parts of the 
country, during the past few weeks, 
“where there’s help, .there’s hope.” To- 
day, we know that there is very little 
than man cannot do if he puts his mind 
to it—if he put his God-given mind to it. 

Dr. Sheldon C. Reed, director of the 
Dight Institute for Human Genetics, in 
Minnesota, has written me: 

The prospects for survival of the affected 
child are improving with medical research. 


Last week, I asked the National In- 
stitutes of Health and the National Cys- 
tic Fibrosis Research Foundation to meet 
with representatives of my office to dis- 
cuss the matter of CF research. 

I have learned that CF research ap- 
pears to be getting somewhat short- 
changed because NIH has to compete 
for the congressional dollar, other dis- 
eases have been more widely publicized, 
competent research physicians and clin- 
icians interested in CF are scarce, bed- 
space at the Institute is hard to come by. 
Little is known about CF—and little is 
known about the little which is known. 
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The House, when it passed on the ap- 
propriation which covers NIH, gave 
NIH the mandate to accelerate its 
research. Representative JoHn E. Foc- 
arty, chairman of the subcommittee 
which handles this appropriation, asked 
the head of one of the Institutes: 

What are we doing in this field [cystic 
fibrosis] now? What are you doing about 
it? * * * How much are you spending in 
that area? 


The answer was: “Not very much.” 

I realize, of course, the great progress 
which has been made since the disease 
was first identified by Dr. Dorothy An- 
dersen only 20 years ago. But Iam im- 
patient because it would almost appear 
that only those persons affected person- 
ally by the disease are concerned with 
it. There are, of course, some dedicated 
researchers in this country and abroad 
who are investigating CF. ‘I named a 
few of them the other day when I talked 
with you. We all are grateful to them. 

I plan to insert in the Appendix to 
this Recorp a few of the nine hundred or 
so touching letters I have received urging 
additional research in CF. I cannot an- 
swer each one of these letters personally 
but I want to say that I hope and trust 
that an all-out war against CF will be 
forthcoming in the months to come. 

I hope that the Senate will endorse 
the House’s mandate to NIH to get 
substantial CF research underway, and 
that NIH will get whatever appro- 
priations such stepped-up medical re- 
search demands. ~ 

Meanwhile I have written the follow- 
ing letter to the Surgeon General of the 
United States, urging that a conference 
of CF researchers be called to find out 
where we are and where we need to go. 
I have also asked for certain data relat- 
ing to present NEH research efforts: 

APRIL 14, 1958. 
Dre. LERoy E. BuRNey, 
Surgeon General, National 
Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Dear Dr. Burney: On March 10, 1958, I 
asked the Congress to declare war on cystic 
fibrosis. You are undoubtedly aware that 
this disease strikes about 1 out of 600 chil- 
dren born each year in the United States 
and that during the past 20 years since the 
disease was first identified, it has been al- 
most 100 percent fatal. I understand ‘that 
cystic fibrosis has a lower incidence rate 
than polio or cerebral palsy but, even“ so, 
apparently has one of the highest mortality 
rates among children’s diseases. 

Research, of course, is the answer. 

On April 9, 1958, representatives of my of- 
fice met with Drs. Justin Andrews; Donald 
Whedon, and Norman B. McCullough of the 
National Institutes of Health, Dr. Robert H. 
Parrott of the Children’s Hospital of the 
District of Columbia, and officials of the Na- 
tional Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation. 
I should like to thank the representatives of 
the Institutes for their constructive sugges- 
tions the following through on 
our declaration of war against CF. I was 
assured by them that the Institutes will do 
ev within their power to bring CF 
research into perspective. 

In order that I. may properly bring the 
progress of your CF research at the Insti- 
tutes to the attention of the Congress, I re- 
spectfully request that you furnish the fol- 
lowing data on your NIH programs: 

1. How many professional persons are now 
engaged in research on cystic fibrosis of the 





April 21, : 
a (a) Intramurally? (b) Extramy. 
rally 

2. What was NIH expenditure on cystic 
fibrosis research tm 1955, 1956, 1957, and 
estimated 1958: (a) Intramural? (b) Extrs. 
mural? 

3. How many applications for extramural 
CF research projects have you considered 
during the past $ years? 

Of those applications received ang con- 
sidered, how many CF grants were approyeq? 

What percentage of total applications for 
extramural research grants do those in the 
field of CF represent? 

4. Please list the six children's 
with highest mortality rates, in rank 


for 1955, 1956, 1957, and estimated 1958. 

5. Are the persons who consider 
tions for grants (extramural) fully aware of 
the high incidence and mortality rate of 
cystic fibrosis? 

6. Because the nature of cystic fibrosis 
research must be carried on at the several 
Institutes, would it be feasible to get ups 
research center at the Institutes to coor. 
dinate such research? Give reason. 

At the meeting of April 9, Drs. Whedon, 
McCullough, and Andrews all 
much of the difficulty in substantial 
panding present research activities in 
fibrosis is the shortage of researchers inter- 
ested in this area of research. Little is 
known about the disease. 

I therefore respectfully urge that -a con- 
ference be called by the appropriate Institute 
at NIH, as an intramural project, a confer- 
ence of the Nation’s leading “cystic fibrol- 
ogists,” as Dr. Andrews called them, to find 
out what research has been and is being car- 
ried on in CP in the United States. Such a 
conference should let us know where we are 
and, if a conference report might be pub- 
lished, might stimulate medical professional 
interest. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely. yours, 
Congresswoman Cora KNuTSON. 


Mr. Speaker, in a few days I shall in- 
troduce a bill to promote additional re- 
search. This bill, discussed last week 
with representatives, of NIH, is presently 
being drafted for me by legislative 
counsel, : 

Let us make “beat CF” your slogal, 
now. . 

As Minnesota’s Victor Cohn, in his 
fascinating book entitled “1999,” said: 

Defeat of most diseases will never be total. 
One person out of one must always die of 
something. But we may expect wonderful 
progress. * * * Medical’ progress, like all 
other kinds, fathers problems. Linus 
is even worried about the consequences 
perfect drugs. What will people die of? But 
the progress must come. * * * The 
bad comes along with the good, but the 
if past medieal history is prédiction, should 
overwhelm us. 


One person out of one must always die 
of something. But, with the necessaly 
research, perhaps we can prevent the 
spectacle of children dying before they 
have even a chance to live. ke 

The love of life is a built-in € 
life itself. Today’s and tomorrow's CF 
victims also love life. They are counting — 
on us to do something about CP. 

Cystic fibrosis ts children’s foe. Tt 
word and a disease and a 
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Importance of Work of National Health 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL._ Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
of Veterans’ Administrator Sumner G. 
Whittier at the kickoff rally of the Fed- 
eral service health campaign, made 
here in Washington on March 13, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
Mr. Whittier has dramatically and effec- 
tively brought into focus the importance 
of the work that a number of our na- 
tional health agencies are doing to com- 
bat the dread diseases that plague man- 
kind. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Text or REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE SUMNER 
G. WHITTIER, ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS, INA KEYNOTE ADDRESS FOR THE Na-. 
TIONAL HEALTH AGENCIES AT THE KICKOFF 
RaLLy OF THE FPeprraL Service HEALTH 
CAMPAIGN, WASHINGTON, D. C., Makcu 13, 
1958 


We, in this country, have made a solemn 
promise. When our patriotic and bewigged 
forefathers gathered in Philadelphia we said, 
in effect, with them: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty arid the pursuit. of 
happiness.” 

Whenever men have been put in chains or 
held in slavery, we Americans, on the basis 
of that early declaration, have gathered, have 
armed, have put on uniforms, have fought 
and often died that men might be free. 

If thousands of Americans were suddenly 
captured, held prisoner and enslaved today 
We would be angered. We would demand 
their immediate freedom. We would at once 
ga our fortunes and our sacred honor to 

them. We would hold rallies, enlist 
unteers. We would become an arsenal for 





We have made the promise of freedom, but 
we have not totally fulfilled it, for there are 
ns in bondage. Not in far Com- 
munist China, no, not in Wastes of barren 
» hor the hills of Astrakan—but here 


in the capital of our free world. There are 


ers held by a tyrant so demanding 
that these Americans, born of free parents 
— th a free-fiying flag, have known life, 
never liberty, and little of the pursuit 

of happiness, 
ic how can you pursue happiness if you 
ee by a dread disease, if you are 
i: bedridden? These folks are countless 
ae Bumbers. They are a legion who are 
varying states of bondage. And as 
on pledged that all men might be 
Upon this continent, let-us here rededi- 


ourselves to the proposition 
advanced, wrongs 


Appendix 


Doctors and scientists and research men 
have fought with a sense of dedication, with 
love and generosity and devotion to drive 
back the dark frontiers of disease and illness 
and pestilence, but the malady lingers on, 
Too many Americans are yet chained. 

And though the doctors still wage their re- 
lentless siege against the bastions of bac- 
teria and virus, against microbes, against the 
dread enemies of cancer, heart attack and 
muscular dystrophy with all their wondrous 
weapons of streptomycin and inoculation and 
vaccines and an endless list of unpronounce- 
able drugs—the war is just begun. But we 
are moving fast. Heavy as our attack is, we 
need more troops, more support. 

The arsenal in this democratic crusade is 
the arsenal of your generosity. Only giving 
can drive back the darkness. How dread 
that darkness can be. 

Where do we stand in medicine today? 
What still needs to be done to fulfill our 
dream of better health and longer life? Just 
how will your dollars help? , 

Let us consider, 1 by 1, the 8 ‘areas you 
are asked to support through the Federal 
service health campaign. 

The human heart pounds away day after 
day. Yesterday I had lunch with a man who 
had held a live human heart in his hand. 
He said that as he looked at that fragile in- 
strument, he wondered how it could stand 
up to the incessant beating, beating—min- 
ute after minute, year after year. One mo- 
ment the heart is pumping normally and 
routinely. Then a stabbing pain. Just cat- 
alog in your own minds those you have 
known struck down by this killer that stalks 
the poor and the wealthy, the famous and 
the infamous. 

Today, 10 million Americans suffer from 
some form of heart or circulatory. disease. 
Each year a quarter of a million people under 
65 die of heart ailments, in addition to a 
half million older men and women. 

How do you keep hearts beating? By 
opening your own heart to the American 
Heart Association. By supporting new and 
daring research into the cause and control 
of ailments of this fabulous human pump. 

How miraculous an instrument is the 
human body? Consider what an efficient 
tool the human hand is. Consider how 
beautiful the human body can be when 
Elizabeth Taylor moves gracefully across the 
screen. Then dwell for a moment on the 
twisting, crippling effect of rheumatism and 
arthritis, Consider how they can turn a 
lovely hand into a gnarled and useless thing. 
Consider how they can wrench a woman, 
however young and attractive, into painful 
distortion. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion is doing all it can to straighten tortured 
Jimbs. Do you realize that more than 1 mil- 
lion are so badiy crippled they barely can 
move about? Are you aware that these dis- 
eases strike 1 family out of every 5? 

The Muscular Dystrophy Association does 
all it can—within the limits of your giving— 

the youngsters who rarely live to matur- 
ty because of this evil malady. Death is 
always sad and tragic; no matter what age 
an individual may be we feel a sense of loss; 
yet somehow the tragedy of death is espe- 


cially poignant when little children are cut * 


off—their lives unlived—the wonderful 
things that might have been, wiped cruelly 
away. 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
does detective work on the mysterious crip- 
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pler which strikes at_nearly half a million 
Americans, usually in the prime of life. Its 
cause—unknown. Effective treatment—un- 
known. All we do know is that once it 
develops, there is only one course for it to 
take: slow, relentless, progressive paralysis. 

But so long as research can go on, there is 
hope. If not for today, hope in some to- 
morrow. : 

One time I visited a home for crippled 
children in the city of Boston. The Sister, 
who was my guide, took me into a ward filled 
with empty beds, save one. There a little 
girl was sleeping, her blond head upon the 
white pillow. Her legs, the nun said, were 
held in a Bradford splint in an effort to 
straighten them. As we looked down, the 
little girl wakened. Fretfully, she called for 
the Sister who was her particular nurse. 
When that nurse came the little girl seemed 
to calm down at the first touch of the loving 
womanly hand upon her forehead. And as 
I saw the little girl look up at the Sister, 
and the Sister look down at the little girl 
with loving kindness, I saw the power of a 
weapon greater even than drugs and medi- 
cine, the power of love and of compassion. 

The head nurse and I walked into an- 
other ward. A little girl was in bed there, 
and hanging on the foot of her bed was a 
great brace. It was large and black; there 
seemed to be more brace than little gir). 
I winced as I looked at it and mentioned its 
size to the Sister. She said, “It may look 
ugly to you, but she loves it. With it she 
ean stand with a sense of independence, of 
self-support.” Then she told me of the little 
girl’s father. He had come there to visit 
his daughter. He had made the brace for 
her. He had stayed to make braces for other 
children. 

The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults converts your money into 
hope for the handicapped, into rehabilita- 
tion services for disabled men and women, 
for boys and girls, to help them achieve 
their God-given independence of body as 
well as of spirit. 

There are so many ailments that assault 
this castle of flesh and bone in which we 
live. For many of them there.is a group, 
an organization, such as the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association—searching, ever searching 
for answers, and able to continue that 
search because of your concern and your 
assistance. One day we shall lick and de- 
stroy cerebral palsy. 

We have made telling attacks on other 
diseases, such as the great white plague. 
Tuberculosis has been dramatically reduced 
during the past 3 years. There has been a 
16-percent decrease in the average daily 
number of patients undergoing treatment 
for TB, due largely to the new wonder drugs. 

During the last 50 years the death rate 
from TB has dropped more than 90 percent. 
But there are still a million Americans who 
need medical attention for active or inac- 
tive TB. And there are 10 percent who have 
active TB and don’t even know it. They 
are the dangerous ones, who can spread 
the disease to their families and friends. 
Thus we must support the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

And what about cancer? 

More than 150,000 men and women are 
alive today because they heeded the advice 
of the American Cancer Society for frequent 
medical checkups, They were able to start 
cancer treatment in time. Yet 1 out of 
every 4, who did die of cancer last year, 
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might have been saved had they, too, 
listened. Your money goes to help the so- 
ciety spread the word to every city and 
town in America—a lifesaving word. 

Your money also goes for research. The 
society now sponsors the work of 1,000 sci- 
entists in 152 leading medical laboratories in® 
their never-ending war on cancer. 

Well, I have run through a catalog of 
the diseases at which we are aiming our 
fire in this campaign. 

We live in an exciting and adventurous 
age. When at night we look at the tre- 
mendous range of stars, stars in endless 
spatial sprawl, we know that before long 
human beings will be abroad in some kind 
of interplanetary vehicle making milk runs 
from star to star. 

What races of creatures will we find? 
What distances are there beyond the farthest 
star? What wonders shall we discover? 
But if we are looking. outward, so too are 
we looking inward at ourselves to find 
miracles equally spectacular. 

What is it that makes one human mind 
turn its possessor into a murderer, to be 
placed behind bars in a prison cell for long 
years? What makes the owner of one mind 
an Adolph Hitler, to plunge the world into 
a bath of blood? What makes another man 
an Albert Einstein? 

What are the answers in this great detec- 
tive story of medicine to the ills that strike 
down men? Where do we find the solutions 
to stay the devastation caused by a strange, 
weird little virus, too small to be seen by 
man or miscroscope; the bizarre illness that 
strikes down a Lou Gehrig; that destroys 
suddenly and quickly, apparently healthly 
people? A microbe and an instant of time— 
then a warm rich live human being has be- 
come matter, memory, nothing. 

We do not know the answers. But in this 
age of swiftly moving progress we know that 
we shall find them. We shall create those 
answers as surely out of your dollars and 
your giving, as though you worked in the 
laboratory, or at the operating table. 

A man and woman had wanted for a long 
time to have a child. At long last, after 13 
years of marriage, the miracle happened. 
She was to become a mother. 

They planned long and lovingly for the 
child to come. At long last—it seemed like 
years—the day arrived. He took her to the 
hospital and, like all expectant fathers he 
paced the floor while she was taken into the 
delivery room. 

After he had smoked a long chain of cig- 
arettes, the doctor appeared. “Mr. Jones,” 
he said. “Congratulation. You are the fa- 
ther of a little boy.” 

The man beamed. He went almost limp 
with relief. Then the doctor added: “But 
Mr. Jones, he was born with a- withered 
arm.” 

“Have—have you told my wife?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” the doctor replied. “But I will.” 

“Let me do it,” the man pleaded. 

The doctor agreed, and the two of them 
went into the wife’s room. Meantime, the 
nurses had brought the infant to its mother. 
It was swathed in blankets so that she 
couldn’t see its little arms. As any new 
mother. would do, she was fondling the in- 
fant when her husband and the doctor en- 
tered. 

Her husband tried to tell her, but the words 
wouldn’t come. The doctor stood by, watch- 
ing. Then as though fate had directed her 
hands, she removed the blankets to rear- 
range them. She saw the withered arm. 

There was a long silence. Then she said, 
“God knew how much we needed him. God 
must have known how much this little boy 
needed us.” 

You and I and your families need our doc- 
tors and our hospitals. We need our drugs 
and our cures. Just think, in this room—1 
out of 5. . Arthritis, cancer, heart attack— 
which person will they strike? Count the 
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statistic you may become. Remember the life 
you save, with your giving, may be your own. 

You need the research and the healing. 
But the doctors need you. They need your 
sup your dedication, your giving. They 
need determined devotion, the unending 
energy of the key men and the key women 
who so truly are missionaries in the sacred 
ministry of healing. I am sure they will 
not be disappointed. 





President Chiang Kai-shek’s Testimony 
on the Importance of Good Friday and 
Easter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
most remarkable addresses I have had 
the privilege of reading was sent to me 
by my sister, who is in Formosa. It is 
one which President Chiang Kai-shek 
delivered on Good Friday. 

When the leader of a nation speaks as 
President Chiang Kai-shek did on that 
occasion, it seems to me we can be heart- 
ened, because out of the East have come 
the great religions; and here is a leader, 
indeed, who was speaking. to his people 
in relation to their vital, spiritual needs. 

Among other things, he said that sev- 
eral young Chinese scientists who are 
doing research work in the United States 
have distinguished themselves by making 
valuable contributions to the field of 
science, but in letters written to their 
parents and friends they confess that 
they feel a spiritual void in their hearts. 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s address 
points up the fact that the more ad- 
vanced materially civilization becomes, 
the poorer, to some, at least, is man’s 
spiritual life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed, following my remarks, 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK’s TESTIMONY ON 
Goop Fripay, Aprit 4, 1958 

Today is Good Friday, and Easter is only 
2 days hence. I am here to give you, my fel- 
low Christians and my fellow countrymen, 
my understanding of the significance of these 
two holy days. 

I feel that in recent years, there has been 
a decline of moral standards and a degenera- 
tion in spiritual life. This is in reverse pro- 
portion to the advance that has been made 
in scientific knowledge and material civili- 
zation. Consequently, many people are 
experiencing an emptiness in their hearts. 
They are lost because of the. uncertainties 
of life. They are afraid, not knowing where 
to turn next. They fail to see any meaning 
in life, nor can they find any purpose in 
living. - 

What good, then, can such people do for 
their nation, and for mankind as a whole, 
since they are wasting their life in ignorance? 
In the. eyes of those concerned with the 
spiritual welfare of mankind, this is one of 
the most pressing problems which calls for 
solution. 


. Nation; it will also bring on an 






Why should people more and more fee] 9 
lost and afraid as time goes on? The only 
answer is that people cannot find a way to 
fill the spiritual emptiness in their 

Recently several young Chifese scientists 
doing research work in the United States dig. 
tinguished themselves by making y 
contributions in the field of sciences, 
in letters to their parents and friends, 
confess that they feel a spiritual void in 
their hearts. This points up the fact that 
the more advanced material civilization is, 
the poorer man’s spiritual life may become, 

KEY TO LIFE AND DEATH ; 


Through his crucifixion and res 
Jesus Christ sought to make everybody un. 
derstand the key to life and death as weil as 
to comprehend the real answer to the ques- 
tion of life and death. By dying for us that 
we may live; Jesus Christ was crucified and 
nailed on the cross. This was his way of 
redeeming us sinners. And this is exactly 
what Caiaphas the high priest meant when 
he told the priests and Pharisees at the coun. | 
cil:’ “Nor consider that it is expedient for 
us, that one man should die for the 
and that the whole nation perish not.” 

This was to testify that their coun 
received new life through their Savior Jesus, 
This was also to testify that they acquired 
spiritual substance in their hearts; that they 
were no longer slaves to evil and death, or 
threatened by uncertainty and fear. Jesus 
said: “Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” Again 
He said: “He .that loveth his life shall lose 
it; and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal.” 

Through these two passages, we can have 
a general idea of Christian views on life and 
death, and also understand how important is 
the meaning of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection for life as Jesus has revealed it to 
us. Therefore, in commemorating the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Jesus, we are not 
merely to recall what happened 1,925 years 
ago, but to grasp the meaning of life and 
the purpose of living. 


SOUL-SEARCHING AGAINST EVILS 


The evil of communism has divided our 
world, created a dark age unprecedented in 
history. Some countries are completely shut 
behind the Iron Ourtain, while others are 
half free and half enslaved. Today people 
behind the Iron Curtain have lost the free- 
dom of religion, of thought and many other 
freedoms. In free societies the poor people 
are victims of fear and anxiety because of 
hardships of life and dimness of the future, 
while the rich people feel a opera 
and the uncertainty of life. They are 
prone to fall prey to the temptation of com 
munism, Consequently, I think the tum 
ing point of, and the basic solution for 
peace of the world, the happiness of 
human being, and the success of our 
Communist revolution, must start from 4 
new self-examination and a new determina- 
tion to search for the denouement of life, — 

Jesus warned the world by saying: “Be 
ware~of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves.” Nowadays, communism, which aims 
at conquering the world through tred and 
force is trying to deceive the people by false 
smiles, . 

If anyone feels that he is inwardly 
thus yielding to the temptation of 
nism, it not only means the loss of ’ 
life and the destruction of the soul of 
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s propounded by Confucius in his 
ome: . ele will is divine nature.” 
This divine nature comes with our life, and 
nas been there all the time. We n now 
only to seek it within ourselves, to rediscover 
jt and to make it meaningful. If every one 
of us can recover this divine nature of our 
own, it will certainly filkour inward empti- 
ness. We can thus regain our lives and our 
lives will be full and meaningful. 

As Christians, we are baptized in order 
to gain rebirth—resurrection—of our lives. 
waembrace the faith of Jesus Christ. But 
if we do not have this spirit of love in our 
hearts, we still shall fail to gain life and 
resurrection. Thus, although we may pro- 
fess to be Christians we are only false ones. 
But if we accept this spiri¢ recover our in- 
porn nature, we shall not only gain resurrec- 
tion, but also immortality. 

It is stated in the First, Epistle General of 
Peter: “Being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth forever.” 
This explains that those resurrected are liv- 
in the word of God, or in God's spirit, not in 
their inevitably corruptible bodies which are 
destined to die. That is to say, should a 
life be born again, it is to change a destined 
corruptible body into an incorruptible one, 
or to change a mortal body into an immor- 

‘tal being. Thus, no authority of death will 
ever dominate us, and no clutches of death 
will ever menace us. Then, in our hearts, 
there will be no more fear or anxiety, and our 
life will be reinforced and can be completely 
free. Such a life is indicated by Jesus when 
he said: “We are more than conquerors.” 


IMMORTALITY OVER DEATH 


Many people think that one cannot have 
eternal life without first abnegating death. 
Christianity recognizes death as a fact but 
overcomes that, thereby attaining immor- 
tality. St. Paul has told us: “And if 
Christ be in you, the body is dead because 
of sin; but the spirit is life because of right- 
eousness.” Behind the Iron Curtain today, 
any hardship, suppression, hunger, danger, 
and the threat of bayonet and bullets can 
only hurt a sincere Christian’s mortal body, 
but can never harm his immortal spirit, nor 
ow it separate him from God's kindness and 

ve, 

On the contrary, God’s kindness and love 
stand out all the. more because of all this 
hardship, suppression, hunger, danger, and 
the threat of bayonet and bullets to which 
the are being subjected, People in 
free societies, by virtue of their love for their 
nation and for mankind> are withstanding 
all forms of coercion and temptation. They 
a enduring sufferings and making sacri- 

® 


True Christians, however, are never pessi- 
mistic and never feel depressed. In God- 
head and God's eternal power, they can find 
hope in the midst of despair, see light in the 
midst of darkness, and remain as pillars of 

in the midst of moral deterioration 


by making their life triumph over death in 
this evil world. 


CHRIST AN EXAMPLE FOR US 


: h crucifixion and resurrection 

Christ has set for us an example, for He 

showed kindness and love in spite of the 
‘ Pe; He sacrificed himself in spite 
the selfishness of men; He made eternal 
life possible for all mankind in spite of the 
death that men had inflicted on Him. At 
the very moment when He was completely 
overpowered on the cross and could not help 
Himself, He triumphed over darkness, over 
the world, to save mankind. 
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and coercions, to-resist all temptations and 
to ward off all.evil approaches. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRIT TO PREVAIL OVER COMMUNISM 


As Christians, we can bear what others 
could not, and act when others would not, 
to defend truth and uphold justice, resist 
evil enemies and overcome unprecedented 
calamities. In sacrificing ourselves so that 
our country can remain free and Our Nation 
can survive, in fighting for the world security 
and human welfare, and in devoting our- 
selves to the task of resisting communism 
and Soviet aggression in the course of our 
national revolution, we shall become truly 
more than conquerors. 





States Rights—The Law of the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, Charles 
J. Bloch, of the Georgia bar, has written 
a timely, significant, and moving book 
entitled “States Rights—The Law of the 
Land,” which is worthy of notice by 
every student of constitutional history 
and law. A review of this book, written 
by me, appeared in the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal and Sentinel on April 
20, 1958. Iask unanimous consent that 
a copy of the review be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

4 Tue MEANING OF STATES RIGHTS 
(By Sam J. Ervin, Jr., United States Senator) 

Charizs J. Bloch, of the Georgia bar, is 
deeply versed in history and law. He loves 
and understands the Constitution of the 
United States. He knows it was designed to 
establish an indissoluble union composed of 
indestructive States. 

While attending a congressional commit- 
tee hearing ‘a year ago, Mr. Bloch was 
amazed to hear a Congressman voice the 
astounding statement that the doctrine of 
States rights “Is the very warp and woof of 
the philosophy underlying the Communist 
system.” He concluded on the spot that it 
was high time * * * someone tried to tell 


‘the American peaple the facts of history 


upon which the doctrine of States rights is 

The American people are, indeed, fortu- 
nate that Mr. Bloch did not leave this task 
to others. He devoted to its performance 
his enlightened mind, his understanding 
heart, his vast learning, and a tremendous 
research in historical and legal fields. 

The result is the recently published States 


'Rights—The Law of the Land, a compact 


volume of 381 pagés. (The Harrison Co., 
$10) whose lucid and luminous language is 
readily understandable to lawyers and lay- 
men alike. , 
SIGNIFICANT VOLUME 

“ ‘The book is timely, significant, and moving. 
It merits a place in the library of every 
American who believes that the destiny of 
this Nation ought not to be dictated by non- 
elected Supreme Court judges who forsake 
their proper sphere of action to usurp and 
exercise constitutional powers belonging to 
other ts of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. 

The able and eloquent author analyzes 
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with commendable clarity and conciseness 
historical facts, the Constitution of the 
United States, and relevant decisions of the 
Supreme Court to document and establish 
these fundamental propositions: 

1. The States do not look to the Federal 
Government as the source of their powers. 
The reverse is true. The Thirteen Original 
States became self-governing Common- 
wealths 13 years before George Washington's 
first inauguration as President.. These sov- 
ereign States created the Federal Govern- 
ment. They did this by a Constitution, 
which delegated to the Federal Government 
the specific powers necessary to enable it to 
discharge its limited functions as a central 
government, and reserved to the States the 
general powers necessary to enable them to 
regulate their internal affairs. To make the 
retention by the States of their reserved 
powers doubly sure, the first Congress and 
the States inserted in the Constitution the 
10th amendment, which declares in words of 
utmost simplicity that “the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

SOVEREIGNTY ESSENTIAL 


The preservation of the sovereignty of the 
States, within the limits of their constitu- 
tional powers, is essential to the preservation 
of our system of Government. To preserve 
the sovereignty of the States, the Constitu- 
tion and the great decisions of the Supreme 
Court of former days established three cardi- 
nal rules to govern the judges of the Supreme 
Court in judging State action or State legis- 
lation. The first rule is that the Supreme 
Court is not concerned with the desirability 
or wisdom of State action or State legisla- 
tion. These are matters exclusively.for State 
determination. The second rule is that in 
passing on the constitutionality of State ac- 
tion or State legislation, the only question for 
the Supreme Court to decide is whether such 
action or legislation is within the scope of the 
reserved powers of the State. The third rule 
is that the Supreme Court is not to hold 
State action or State legislation unconsti- 
tutional unless the conclusion to that effect 
is unavoidable, 

3. During the past 20 years a majority of 
the judges of the Supreme Court have been 
men who had no judicial experience what- 
ever and little actual experience as general 
practitioners of law before their respective 
appointments to the Supreme Court. In- 
stead of adhering to the sound rules designed 
to preserve the sovereignty of the States, 
these judges have been instrumental in hand- 
ing down decision after decision invali- 
dating as unconstitutional State action and 
State legislation simply because they deemed 
such action and legislation undesirable or 
unwise, 

GROWING THREAT SEEN 


4. Our system of Government will survive 
only if affirmative action is taken to prevent 
further inroads by the majority of the Su- 
preme Court on the constitutional powers 
of the States. This action ought to be two- 
fold in nature. The Senate should reject 
all future appointees to the Supreme Court 
save those whose past judicial or legal ex- 
periences makes it certain that they will carry 
with them to that high bench the qualifica- 
tions and temperaments indispensable to the 
proper discharge -of judicial duties; and the 
Congress should enact legislation restricting 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and 
inferior Federal courts and revitalizing the 
10th amendment. 

When the reader lays down this book, 
he instinctively joins in the prayer implicit 
in the author’s dedication: “To my grand- 
sons, for them and those of their age, my 
hope is that constitutional government may 
survive.” 
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William F. Knowland, Senator From 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp William S. 
White's article about Senator WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, which was published in 
the Washington Evening Star of April 
21, 1958. 

Senator KNOWLAND is the distinguished 
leader of the Republican Party in the 
Senate, and all of his colleagues, whether 
they be of his own political party or the 
opposition, have great affection and re- 
spect for him. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington.Evening Star of 
April 21, 1958] 
THE STRANGE ESTEEM FOR KNOWLAND—RE- 

PORTS THAT CAMPAIGNING Is LANGUISHING 

BRING No DELIGHT, EVEN TO SENATE FOES 


(By William S. White) 


The United States Senate is peering 
anxiously at a single political race much in 
the attitude of a man tiptoeing through 
the sickroom of an exasperating friend. 

The patient in this little figure of speech 
is WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. KNOWLAND is 
throwing over a secure Senate seat, not to 
mention the Senate Republican leader’s post, 
to try for the governorship of California. 

The weight of the informal bulletins com- 
ing in from the coast suggests that he is 
languishing. The outlook for his recovéry 
before November is regarded as poor. 

Certainly more than half of the Senate 
officially and on the record wants KNOWLAND 
to lose. For more than half of it is Demo- 
cratic, along with his rugged and popular 
opponent, Pat Brown. 

It is probable, moreover, that upon purely 
impersonal standards—on KNOWLAND’s posi- 
tions on various major issues—at least two- 
thirds of the Senate would view an abso- 
lute end to his public career as far short 
of a public catastrophe. 

All the same, certainly three-fourths of the 
Senate—and probable four-fifths of it, quite 
regardless of party or faction within party— 
irrationally and determinedly wishes him 
well. 

Not everything is impersonal, even in poli- 
tics. Its practitioners are human—all too 
human, perhaps, sometimes. And KNow- 
LAND, stolid, inflexible and nearly humor- 
less though he is, has unconsciously accom- 
plished a strange feat of institutional pub- 
lic relations. ° 

The very chamber that probably would re- 
ject him for most any high office on a 
strictly objective basis undoubtedly will be 
generally unhappy if he is rejected on any 
basis in California. 

Certain famous liberals will be, too, in 
spite of the fact that KNowLanp is the arch- 
symbol of conservatism and even though 
their weakness toward him distresses them 
even as they wryly acknowledge it. 

The inherent seeming improbability of 
this estimate of the situation is quickly con- 
ceded. It is an entirely true estimate, 
nevertheless. 

The explanation does not lie wholly or 
even mainly in the well-known fact that the 
Senate in many ways is like a club and that 
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W. F. Ewowranpd is a Member of same. 
It lies more importantly in his private char- 
acter, which to the Senate tends to over- 
come -various public liabilities. 

KNOWLAND's speeches are much more ear- 
nest than brilliant. His work most of the 
time is more devoted than outstanding... His 
personal manner makes him a living refuta- 
tion of the usual rules on how to win friends 
and influence people. 

He is unconquerably tactless, with a sort 
of genius for saying the wrong thing to the 
right people at the worst possible time. Far 
from kissing’ the baby, he is more likely 
stonily to ignore it—or to mistake its parents 
for quite another couple. 

Already, though the campaign in Cali- 
fornia is not far advanced, stories are reach- 
ing here of instances of his sure instinct for 
excessive candor—like impatiently brushing 
off certain burning local issues with the air 
of a man with more important things on 
his mind. 

And when the Senate hears these accounts 
it does not recoil in horror from such pro- 
fessional ineptitude, as with another man it 
surely would do. It only chuckles and says: 
“That’s old Britt for you.” 

The phrase “Old Britt” is an accolade. It 
means that KNOWLAND is a man of utter re- 
sponsibility, in intention if not always in 
fact. It means that he is a politician of 
rare, if not always perceptive, courage. It 
means that when he has given his word he 
goes on to the end with it. 

KNOWLAND, like nearly all the other ortho- 
dox Republicans, gave much sober ‘attention 
some years ago to trying to beat out the 
brains—politically—of a man named Dean 
Acheson, Mr. Truman’s Secretary of State. 

But KNOWLAND never meanly fought this 
or any other action. A pretty good au- 
thority for this is Dean Acheson, who in pub- 
lice and in private uses the words “honorable 
opponent” to describe his erstwhile antago- 
nist. 

There is mot much in common between the 
elegant, sensitive and witty Acheson and the 
plodding, heavy man of honest cliches, 
KNOWLAND. But there is, after all, this’ one 
point: They both stand on the upside of that 
line which, as the saying goes, divides the 
men from the boys. 





Resolution of Jackson Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Edna, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


°F TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
resolution. calling attention to the ad- 
verse effects of excessive oil imports, 
passed by the Jackson Electric Coopera- 
tive, Edna, Tex., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

This electric cooperative serves con- 
sumers in Jackson, Matagorda, Calhoun, 
Brazoria, and Lavaca Counties, Tex. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: . 
RESOLUTION BY JACKSON ELECTRIC COOPERA- 

tive, Inc., Boarp oF Direcrors MEETING, 

Apri 15, 1968 

Whereas the excessive importation of for- 
eign crude petroleum and petroleum products 
into the United States is drastically affect- 












ing our Nation and endangering our national: 
security; and ~ a 

Whereas the economy of Texas is being 
depressed by these imports to the extent 
that due to the loss of- tax revenue from 
State-produced oil, it will soon be n 
that Texis impose either a sales tax or a 
State incume tax on its citizens, to compen. 
sate for the*loss of tux revenue 
curtailed oil production brought on by ex. 
cessive imports; and 

Whereas the royalty owners~of Texas are 
losing many thousands of dollars each day 


because of these imports: Now, thérefore, . 


be it 
Resolved, That we, the board-of d 
representing more than 5,000 members of the 
Jackson Electric, Cooperative, Inc., 
fully request that you give your support and 
vote for H. R. 11781 by Congressman 
which, in our opinion, will tend to remedy 
the foreign oil-import problem, ; 
Respectfully submitted. w 
JACKSON ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INc,, 
E. S. Yoas, President, 
Attest: 


W. M. SELLs, Secretary, 





Community School Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presidenit, 
since our entry into the space age there 
has been much discussion about the. 
faults of American education, many pro- 
posals for changing. and reforming vari- 
ous features of our educational system, 
and a great deal of very critical remarks 
aimed directly at our public schools and 
public school teachers. : 

While there are many: improvements 
that could be made in our edu 
system, especially in the area of pro-  , 
viding more scholarships for worthy 
students, I think we must never lose - 
sight of the enormous contribution 
education and enlightenment that has 
been made by the community school 
teachers. In many small rural com- 
munities, the community ‘school teach- 
er “gave instruction in all subjects 
all school age children in the area. It 
was from the community school teacher 
that many Americans learned the three 
R’s and got their first knowledge of his- 
tory, science, music, and culture gemer- 


One such community school’ teacher 
was Mrs. Lena Antrobus of Clarendon, 


Tex. Mrs. Antrobus, 71 years ag0, i 
July of 1887, first came to mm, 
where she was to become the first schoo 
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1958 
pirthday,” by Tommie Saye, from the 
worn Daily News of Friday, April 18, 


a being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
[From the Amarillo Daily News of 
April 18, 1958] 


CLARENDON’S FIRST TEACHER CELEBRATES 
91st BIRTHDAY 
(By Tommie Saye) 

CrarENDON, April 17.—It was in July 1887—~ 
m years ago—that Mrs. Lena Antrobus got 
her first look at old Clarendon. Her first 
view was from a& perch atop the seat of the 
covered wagon that brought her and her hus- 
band, George, from Owensboro, Ky., to their 
new home in the Texas Panhandle. 

Sunday Mrs. Antrobus celebrated her 91st 
birthday in her home here. : 

When the couple arrived in Clarendon, 

had begun for relocation of the town 
on the railroad line. The young couple 
staked their tent at the railroaders’ camp, 
northeast of the depot, where the railroad 
was drilling a water well preparatory to estab- 
lishing a division and terminal and shops. 

They lived in the tent while their one-room 
house was being built, and the young bride- 
groom worked for the Mayfair Lumber Co., 
which did a booming business during the 
formative years of the town. Mrs. Antrobus 
witnessed construction of the city of Clar- 


endon. 

She became the community schoolteacher 
because she was interested enough in the 
children to spend long afternoons reading to 
them. The Clarendon parents reasoned that 
if she were going to read fairy tales to the 
youngsters she might just as well add some 
basic instruction in the three R’s. She was 
qualified to do so, since she held a teacher’s 
certificate. Fees were set at a dollar a month, 
but practically no one paid. 

The whole community turned out to see 
the first train puff into the depot of Clar- 
endon, As Mrs. Antrobus remembers it, the 
train consisted of an engine and caboose, 
carrying railroad officials on an inspection 
trip. It was an important day in the begin- 
ning of a thriving community. : 

In 1888 Mr. Antrobus bought a section of 
land a mile east and 2 miles south of town. 
The family moved to the farm in the sum- 
mer of 1890 and continued to live there about 
20 years, though Mr. Antrobus continued to 
Work in town. Little of the land was ever 
put under cultivation. 

The couple built their home on a rise 
near the center of the section, with good 
view of the surrounding country. The An- 
ttobus house on the hill did signal service 
during the Indian scare in 1891. The tele- 
graph operator at Clarendon had received a 
message from the operator at Salisbury that 
oo from the reservation were raiding 


country. 

Several Clarendon families sought ref 
at the Antrobus home. In Clarendon, comme 
of the men decided to take the battle to the 

y broke into the He Taylor 
hardware store and took 11 oun oi am- 
They then boarded a locomotive 


After the first building boom, Antrobus 
the coal business. Then, as farm- 
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were gathered or cattle sold. Some bill were 
carried over, automatically placing the mer- 
chant in the loan business. 

By 1916 Antrobus was devoting most of 
his time to the loan business and he even- 
tually sold his hardware business to his 
son, Barcus, and son-in-law, O. C. Watson. 

Their present store building and hotel was 
constructed in 1926. Col. Ernest O. Thomp- 
son of Amarillo, who operated the hotel for 
about 5 years, named it the Antro. It was 
sold in 1946, and the name changed to the 
Donley Hotel. 

Antrobus continued to operate his busi- 
ness until his death in 1938. 

Prior to the husband’s death the couple 
had done extensive traveling.. Their trips 
took them to the east and west coasts and 
to Mexico City. They took a voyage from 
New York, through the Strait of Gibraltar 
to the Isle of Malta and later cruised frém 
Florida to Cuba. 

Through the years, Mrs. Antrobus has 
lost mone of her zest for going places and 
doing things. When she decides to go visit- 
ing, she purchases a ticket, calls her son 
Barcus and her daughter, Mrs. Watson, says 
goodby—and goes. 

She travels to see her son, Ed, in Tucum- 
cari, N. Mex., to visit 1 of her 3 daughters, 
Mrs. Florence Magden of Lubbock, Mrs. 
Edith Mercer of Fort Worth and Mrs. Lucy 
Stargel of Oklahoma City. 

She took her first plane ride at age 80, 
flying from Fort Worth to San Antonio to 
visit with a granddaughter. “I enjoyed 
every minute of the trip,” she says. | 

She has been a member of the First 
Methodist Church of Clarendon since a few 
months after its organization in September 
of 1888. Through the years she has held 
offices in the Women’s Missionary Society. 

She is a meticulous housekeeper and a 
good cook. These skills shine when her 6 
children, 13 grandchildren, and 26 great- 
grandchildren gather at her home during 
the Christmas holidays. 





Mike Mansfield, Senator from Montana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON: JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, we 
Montanans are proud of my distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable MIKE 
MANSFIELD, and the great record of serv- 
ice to his State and the Nation which he 
has built during his tenure in the Sen- 
ate and in the House of Representatives. 
Senator MANSFIELD’s decision to stand for 
reelection is warmly approved by the vast 
majority of the people in our State of 
Montana. Recently the Daily News, pub- 
lished in Lewistown, Mont., summed up 
very well some of the reasons why Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD deserves and receives the 
support of the people of Montana. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the Daily News editorial, en- 
titled “Senator MIke MANSFIELD Gets 
Our Vote,” in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Mike Mansrtetp Gets Our VoTe 


‘We expected and hoped that Senator Mrxe 
MANSFIELD would seek reelection. So, while 
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his announcement of this intention comes 
as no great surprise, it is nevertheless most 
welcomed news. 

The Daily News heartily endorses Senator 
MANSFIELD’s candidacy not because he is a 
Democrat but because of his magnificent rec- 
ord—because America and the free world 
need the tremendous contributions which 
he has shown himself capable of making. 

As majority whip in the Senate and as 
ranking member of the Senate Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Senator MANSFIELD has been 
in recent years one of the leading architects 
of American domestic and foreign policy. 
And, in many cases wherein our national 
policy has faltered or failed it was precisely 
on those points wherein the administration 
or the Senate failed to follow Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s advice. 

Because of his leadership, his ability, his 
character and his dedication to public serv- 
ice, Senator MANSFIELD has become a new 
national figure, known and respected from 
Maine to Florida, and from New York to 
California. He has given new luster and 
stature to Montana’s name over the Nation 
and the world. % 

All this, of course, is known and appre- 
ciated by Montanans in all walks of life and 
among all shades of political faith. There- 
fore, the matter of Senator MANSFIELD’s can- 
didacy is not a question of whether he will 
be returned to the Senate or not. It is in- 
conceivable that anyone could defeat him, 
although stranger things have happened. 
Montanans can show their appreciation for 
his selfless service by giving him an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. 





Veto of River-Harbor-Flood-Contro! Bill 
Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MACE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the river and harbor flood- 
control bill vetoed by the President con- 
tained an item of $44 million of authori- 
zation for the Los Angeles flood-control 
area. This was one of the large items 
in the bill. 

Despite the fact that Los Angeles stood 
to gain much from the bill becoming 
law, the Los Angeles Times approved the 
President’s veto of the bill. The Times 
believes the President on sound ground, 
as also do I, in vetoing a bill that con- 
tained too many objectionable projects 
as the price to be paid for obtaining 
projects including the Los Angeles one 
which everyone admits has merit and 
to which no one objected. 

The Los Angeles Times approving the 
veto of the bill editorially said: 

DeatH, We Hore, oF THE WATER BILL 

The President’s veto of the $1,500,000,000 
water projects authorization bill was not un- 
expected; he had vetoed a similar bill 2 years 
ago and for practically the same reasons. 
What he objected to was that the bill was 
@ hodge-podge of good projects and bad; 
some have been described as a waste of 
money. Under the bill provisions were made 
for the construction of 150 navigation, beach 
erosion, flood-control and power projects 
scattered across the country. 

Some of the projects in the bill had been 
inserted against advice based on careful 
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study and considered judgment of the pro- 
fessional services and other executive agen- 
cies concerned, according to the President. 

That didn’t stop Demécratic legislators— 
as well as some Republicans—from pushing 
for it, however. The Democrats particularly 
have been demanding its passage as a weapon 
to fight the recession even though it was 
obvious that it would take time, perhaps 
years, to get the spending started. 

But the President’s veto doesn’t mean the 
end of the story. The Senate early this 
month voted 52 to 11 to accept a compromise 
version of the bill as drafted by a House- 
Senate committee. That majority, if it held, 
could easily override the veto. 

Anyway the President has shown that he 
is not going to be stampeded into signing 
any and all measures sent to him with the 
representation that they will help end the 
recession. We hope Senator KNOWLAND can 
pull enough of his fuzzy-minded colleagues 
into line to sustain the veto. 





Early Release of United States Citizens 
Held Prisoners in Communist China 
Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the greater Wilkes-Barre Junior 
Chamber of Commerce urging that the 
Federal Government take action to ac- 
complish the early release of United 
States citizens unlawfully held as pris- 
oners in China by the Communist gov- 
ernment of that country: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas -the Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, in the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, county of Luzerne, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, has been informed that there 
are citizens of the United States unlawfully 
held as prisoners in China by the Communist 
government of China; and 

Whereas the members of said organiza- 
tion strongly believe and urge that it is the 
responsibility of the United States Govern- 
ment to continually use all proper means to 
secure the immediate release of such citizens 
of the United States: Now, therefore, it is 
hereby 

Resolved, That the members of the afore- 
said Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber 
of GCommerce hereby urge that the proper 
officials of the United States Government 
take immediate and continued action to ac- 
complish the early release of the citizens of 
the United States unlawfully held as pris- 
oners by the Communist government of 
China, and that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the. United 
States, United States Senators from Penn- 
sylvania, and the Member of the House of 
Representatives from Luzerne County. 

I hereby certify that the aforesaid resolu- 
tion was duly adopted at a regular meeting 
of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, on Tuesday, March 18, 1958, 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wr. A, Sreey, Jr., 
President, Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Sraniery Novrrsky, 
Executive Secretary, Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Junior Chamber of Gome- 
merce, . 
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Reciprocal Trade and Plywood Imports 
EXTENSION mo REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD | L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
cently a discussion occurred in the other 
body, involving plywood imports, be- 
tween Representative CHARLEs O. PORTER, 
of my State of Oregon, and Representa- 
tive Russert V. Mack, of the State of 
Washington. 

Gongressman Porter opposed legisla- 
tive quotas on plywood imports, while 
Congressman Mack advocated them. 

It is significant that a leading daily 
newspaper, the. Portland Oregonian, of 
April 5, 1958, published a documented 
editorial which declared that Congress- 
man CHARLES O. PorTER “takes the broad- 
er view in this instance.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that this effective edi- 
torial from the Oregonian be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLYwoop IMPORT QUOTAS 


Involved in the proposed imposition by 
Congress of import quotas on plywood is 
more than protection of the domestic ply- 
wood industry. It touches directly the prob- 
lem of world trade and commercial and 
political relations between the United States 
and Japan, which is the source of most of 
this country’s plywood imports. Represent- 
ative CHARLES O. Porter (Democrat, of Ore- 
gon) who opposes the quota bill intreduced 
by Representative Russet. V. Md4ckx (Repub- 
lican, of Washington) takes the broader view 
in this instance. 

Recently W. G. Hellar, vice president of 
Heidner & Co., Tacoma importers and ex- 
porters of plywood and other products, cir- 
cularized the Douglas-fir plywood industry 
with a statement which appears to make a 
good deal of sense. 

His figures indicate that imports have not 
had an adverse effect on domestic produc- 
tion since 1951, the period in which Repre- 
sentative Mack says imports of Japanese 
plywood increased from 13 million square 
feet to 686 million. In that period, Douglas- 
fir and other western softwood plywood pro- 
duction rose from 2,866 million square feet 
to 5,750 million, Mr. Hellar said. And the 
production of hardwood plywood in the 
Western States, a product with which the 
imports compete, rose from 75 million square 
feet to 288 million. 

Figured on a three-eighths-inch rough 
basis, the usual method for computing 
Dougias fir plywood production, imports 
from Japan last year amounted to less than 
5 percent of plywood production in the 
Douglas-fir area, They did not compete 
With Douglas-fir plywood either in price or 
in use, since the bulk of the Japanese ply- 
wood imported to this country is in the 
form of doorskins for flush which 





domestic producers did not produce in the 


sizes, thicknesses, and appearance grades 
required, according to Mr. Hellar. 

In a statement to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Jack Davidson, president 
of the Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, admitted that the hardwood plywood 
imported from Japan is to some degree com- 
petitive with domestic hardwood plywood, 
but the bulk of the United States 


plywood 
- industry produces softwood plywood, with 


which the imported hardwood ply is 
competitive. 








April 
The Japanese doorskins have Pos. 
sible the great growth of the flushdoor man. 
ufacture in the United States in 
years, and imported plywood has been 
factor in the increased use of wall paneling 
in low-cost homes and in the treng trend away 
from painted wood and steel kitchen cabj. 
nets, he told the committee. Serious eurtan: 
ment of hardwood plywood imports would 
not result in much greater use of more ex. 
pensive domestic hardwood plywood, he said, 
but would, rather, cause a greater use of 
hardboard or other substitutes or 
ment of decorative wood paneli c 
cost housing. e os 

There is danger in Congress’ 
quotas on any item. Plywood quotas 
be followed by similar restrictions on any 
number of products which could result in 
retaliation against American exports and the 
loss of jobs dependent on exports, 
not aid is not a one-way proposition. 

Mr. Hellar has suggested that, if the 
Douglas-fir or domestic hardwood pl 
industries feel they are being hurt by for. 
eign competition, they should bring 
clause action under present tariff laws, If 
injury is proved, the Tariff Commission and 
the President can provide a remedy 
higher duties and quota restrictions. This 
seems a better approach than through con- 
gressional action. 








































































Courage With Blindness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the front- 
page editorial entitled “Very Special 
Courage,” which was published in one 
of New Hampshire’s leading daily news- 
papers, the Manchester Union Leader, 
on Saturday, April 19, 1958. 

The editorial refers to the magnificent 
adjustment made by Forrest A. Garland, 
of Sanbornville, N. H., whose service 
his country in time of war resulted ii 
total blindness. Mr. Garland’s courage, 
in overcoming his handicap and achiey- 
ing success as an active and useful mem: | 
ber of his community, represénts the 
finest kind of example for all those sim- 
ilarly afflicted. 

The editorial provides a heartwatm- ' 
ing comment on the personal philoso- 
phy of this hereic veteran. I believe it 
merits the attention of every Member of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

Very SPECIAL COURAGE 

“And courage never to submit or 


Very special significance marks 
just above; a very special an 
cause it was written by John Milton, ye 
poet who could not see the visible : 
who did see its beauties and its m 


“And couragé never to submit oF J 














































valor, that the autoblography he ie 
is entitled Blindness Has No Part in 
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That is no empty phrase. Forrest Garland 
tives the title. He works; he plays; he is very 
much # part of the community, He enjoys 

p and is himself a good com- 
- panion. “anyone who is blind or has phys- 
disability should never doubt being able 


Ma ye w normal life,” he declares, and adds,’ 


“I go on doing just like everybody else.” 

While Forrest does not consider himself 

, the truth is that he is most 
y of heroic mold. He might have 
become embittered. He might have made 
himself totally dependent upon the mini- 
strations of others. But Forrest Garland 
jg made of sterner stuff. He is independent; 
ne leads a useful life; and he is happy in his 
normal life. 

He does not want and he does not need 
He glories that he is respected, much- 
and accepted as a part of the com- 
. He does for himself, and it is our 

that he does much for others. Dis- 
cenment other than Milton’s has described 
the Forrest Garland type of valor. , Shakes- 
peare said: 

“For courage mounteth with occasion.” 

Forrest Garland was born with strength of 
character, from which courage stems. And 
when the need came, that courage mounteth, 
and grew strong and lasting. Recall his 


pity. 
liked 


y: 

“anyone who is blind or has physical dis- 
ability should never doubt being able to live 
a normal life.” 





The Old Quest for Peace in the New Age 
of Science 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
Wanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Old Quest for Peace in 
the New Age of Science,” which I deliv- 
ered before the 11th annual Borah 

_ Foundation Conference, at the Univer- 
- of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, on March 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Tux Otp QuzsT For PEACE IN THE NEW AGE 

or SCIENCE 

(Address by Senator Henry M. Jackson) 
oe the invitation to come 

daho and to partici 
— annual Borah Oonference. ee 
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As one commentator put it: “The road to 
hell is paved with good inventions.” 

Gone are our two precious allies of the 
time in which to mobilize, and distance 
our homeland. whatever 
required, either to deter war or to 
deterrence fails, must be on hand, 

at all times. 
On the other side of the world, we face 
adversary who is deliberately determined 
use science and technology as the hand- 
maiden of ultimate world conquest. 

As a result of Soviet advance in science 
technology, they now challenge us across 
board, in military prowess, in science, in 
economic and political affairs, in education, 
in person-to-person relations, indeed in 
about every area of activity. 

It almost goes without saying that we must 
meet. the material challenge by producing 
enough weapons, launching satellites, over- 
coming recessions, and increasing the rate of 
our industrial growth and development. 

These are the dramatic things which we 
must do. 

But there is real danger that we will think 
of this contest as only one of: number of 
planes against number of planes, range of 
missile against range of missile, size of satel- 
lite against size of satellite. 

I’d like to talk with you now about a 
very undramatic, very commonplace, very 
obvious thing—and yet the most important 
thing of ali—people. 

The history of international politics, when 
you come down to the essence of it, is the 
history of individual human 

What are their loyalties? How hard will 
they work? What ultimately matters is what 
human beings believe in and how well they 
labor for it. 

What counts is what a farmer in some 
remote Indian village, some university stu- 
dent in troubled Indonesia, or some civil 
servant in the new state of Ghana,. believes 
and does. 

There are over 2 billion people in the world. 
Roughly one-third follow Moscow. Another 
one-third follow the free way of life, the 
traditional centers of which are North Amer- 
ica and free Europe. The final one-third are 
the uncommitted peoples across the broad 
sweep of the Afro-Asian area. 

What matters is this: Will Moscow be able 
to hold the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and keep them working effectively and pro- 
ductively? 

Will the free world be able to hold itself 
together, with its people working effectively 
and productively? 

And what will happen to the uncommitted 
peoples? ; 

At this point we face a great paradox. On 
the one hand, we have our free tradition 
saying that the individual is everything, 
the individual person is what counts. On 
the other hand, we have Marxism saying 
that individual people are nothing and that 
all that. matters are the laws of history. 
Yet despite this, it is the Soviets, more than 
we, that in practice seem to realize what 
really matters—people. 

Look how they appeal to the ordinary 
person’s hunger for peace. By a remarkable 
public relations job Khrushchev persuades 
many people that the Soviet system has 
really changed since Stalin’s day, into some- 
thing less dangerous. 

Take the recent example of Hungary— 
turning loose brutal murderers one day, 
turning loose the dove of peace the next. 
Within weeks after the enormous blood- 
letting in Hungary, the Kremlin was back in 
business cooing peace, and getting people to 
believe it. 

Khrushchev’s refrain seldom varies: “We 
want peace and the other side wants war,” 
a heady tune for peoples who yearn for a 
future of peace and progress, 
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Not so long ago, the Eremlin showed no 
concern for other peoples—exeept to support 
Communist factions abroad. Today, how- 
ever, Moscow gives the impression of being 
concerned with everyone. Anyone who is 
not aggressively against them is called 
friend. Ehrushchevy courts non-Commu- 
nists, like Sukarno and Nehru, every bit as 
diligently as Stalin once courted his Com- 
munist agents. 

Last January, a Gallup poll in New Delhi, 
India, asked this question: “Which is doing 
more to help peace in the world, Russia or 
the West?” The answers came out this way: 
Russia 54 percent; West 18 percent; don’t 
know 28 percent. Note the ratio: 3 to 1 
for Russia. 

Another recent Gallup poll asked citizens 
of 12 world capitals: “Who is ahead in the 
cold war, Russia or the West?” The answers 
came out this way: Russia was rated ahead 
in 10 capitals, in some cases by 4 or 5 to l, 
among those who gave definite answers. The 
West was rated ahead in only two capitals. 

Around the whole globe today we are clearly 
on the defensive. 

How has this happened? 

One reason is that Moscow uses deliberate 
lies as a matter of policy and manages to 
fool many people a lot of the time. 

A second reason is that we are an open 
society—we live in a goldfish bowl. People 
can see not only what is right with us, but 
everything that is wrong with us. People 
cannot easily see what is wrong with Moscow. 
Moscow lets the rest of the world see only 
what she wants them to see. No reports of 
the ruthless purges are issued by the Kremlin 
press. No accounts of the Siberian prison 
camps ever get through Kremlin censorship. 

A third reason for our difficulty is that 
Moscow is consciously and deliberately going 
about being nice to people—ready to snap 
the trap shut when the time comes. The 
voice of Moscow is perhaps the least impor- 
tant weapon in the Soviet arsenal. 

Rising Soviet industrial strength gives 
Moscow goods and brains for export, and 
Soviet leaders now exploit economic aid as 
an instrument of political warfare. More 
than 2,000 Soviet technicians are at work 
among the uncommitted peoples. Moscow 
has welcomed a steady stream of visitors 
from Asia and Africa for training programs 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

A fourth reason for our defensive position 
is that Russian experience is just a genera- 
tion away from that of the uncommitted 
peoples. Only recently the Soviet Union was 
a backward, feudal, and underdeveloped 
country, too. Persons in less well-developed 
countries are encouraged by Soviet experi- 
ence, partly because it is closer to their own. 

By contrast our experience as an old in- 
dustrial nation seems very far ahead of 
theirs. The American standard of living is 
roughly 3 times as high as the Englishman’s, 
6 times as high as the Italian’s, 11 times as 
high as the Turk’s, 18 times as high as the 
Peruvian’s; but it is 40 times as high as the 
Indonesian’s. 

When President Sukarno went to Moscow 
he reportedly told Khrushchev: “You people 
are still close to your revolution. You've 
managed to rise from feudalism, just like 
we're trying to do. We have more in com- 
mon with ‘you than with the West.” 

Finally, our own ineptness contributes 
greatly to our difficulty. Too often we give 
the impression that the only people we care 
about are those who play the game our way. 
We insist that people be in our own image. 
We suffer from a kind of national superiority 
complex. What America needs most is to 
learn the meaning of humility. 

Take for example a familiar attitude to- 
ward allies. We expect allies to agree with 
us and to do what we want. We object when 
they don’t. Yet this pressure to conform 
only alienates our good friends. 
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After all our allies are independent na- 
tions with their own special concerns. They 
are, and should be, free to take positions 
which differ from ours om many issues. 

We need allies. But we want allies, not 
satellites. 

As another example, take a familiar atti- 
tude toward neutral nations. We think that 
neutrals are somehow, not playing fair. We 
want them to choose sides once and for all 
and join our coalition. 

When, however, we try to dragoon them 
into alliance with us, we simply drive them 
further away. 

The underdeveloped countries are not 
pawns in the power game, as some Americans 
think. They are young nations with in- 
terests and goals of their own. Burdened by 
pressing domestic problems, a nation like 
India prefers neutrality to the added cares 
of an alliance. 

Soft neutrals who become overdependent 
on Communist help area hazard. Hard neu- 
trals, however, who recognize the full danger 
of Russian tactics are not a hazard, so long 
as they remain as independent of Moscow as 
they do of us. 

Granted that we now find ourselves on the 
defensive, what are we going to do about it? 

First of all, we must alter our own basic 
attitude. We should stop trying to mold 
other peoples in our own image. : 

Moscow tells people to be themselves, but 
what she really means is for them to be Com- 
munists. We too often say, “be like us,” 
when all we need say is “be yourselves.” 

+ We should adopt the principles of the good 

politician. A good politician recognizes that 
different groups have diverse interests. He 
makes it his business to understand the state 
of mind of his constituents. He gets around 
to learn what people are thinking. He finds 
out what they want and tries to help them 
reach their goals. Where possible, he strives 
to assist each group in pursuit of its objec- 
tives. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this approach to 
other peoples has important implications for 
our entire foreign policy. I believe that if 
we took this approach seriously, we could get 
off the defensive. We could promote pro- 
grams that will gain us the friendship and 
respect of other peoples. 

Let me suggest three particular programs, 
which I feel deserve our most urgent 
attention. 

First, we should substantially increase our 
technical cooperation program, and make it 
a vehicle of our traditional respect for human 
dignity and liberty. 

The proposed technical assistance pro- 
gram for fiscal 1959 is very modest. It 
would cost only $163,500,000. I think we are 
missing a great opportunity and that we 
should expand the export of technical know- 
how to help people help themselves. 

An increase in this area could be offset by 
reductions in military and economic aid. We 
get a better return for our dollars if we en- 
courage more person-to-person cooperation 
and give less in the form of handouts. 

Our friends abroad want material help. 
But they look also for intellectual and 
spiritual inspiration. Their hearts as well 
as their economic systems need a lift. One 
way to meet this need is to promote pro- 
grams in which we work with othér people 
rather than just do something for them. 

Why should not our technical assistance 
program send thousands of Americans abroad 
each year to work together with the uncom- 
mitted peoples and so help strengthen the 
basis of common humanity that unites all 
people of good will? As nurses, doctors, soil 
conservationists, experts in mental health, 
and engineers, they could demonstrate by 
dedicated labor their genuine concern for 
the welfare of the people. 

I wish we could arrange for large numbers 
of our young people, who are fresh from 
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their college and technical training, to go 
abroad say for a term of 2 years. 

No person should be recruited for the 
program simply because of his or her tech- 
nical competence. Participants should also 
have these qualities: first, a catching ideal- 
ism; second, an interest in people for their 
own sakes—they should genuinely want 
those with whem they will live and work 
to be better off and happier, irrespective 
of the Soviet threat; and third, they should 
be looking for contributions which others 
can make, treating their work as a 2-way 
street. 

In summary,’ participants in the program 
should be guided by the true spirit of hu- 
mility. 

This country need not and should not 
carry the sole burden of an expanded tech- 
nical cooperation program among the un- 
committed peoples. The entire NATO 
community can join in the effort. 

There is a prevalent notion that unless 
America runs the show, America will not 
get the credit. But this is far from the 
case. Today, we are likely to gain more 
credit if we do not insist on doing it all 
ourselves, but rather join in genuinely com- 
mon undertakings. 

There is no more important task than 
speeding common scientific and technical 
programs within the NATO alliance. Such 
programs will promote the security and wel- 
fare of the Atlantic community. They will 
also assure a greater reservoir of brains 
and know-how for technical cooperation in 
Asia and Africa. 

Second, we should expand the exchange- 
of-persons programs in the free world, and 
offer a full-scale person-to-person exchange 
program to the Soviets. 

We have many excellent exchange-of-per- 
sons programs in the free world, including 
the highly successful Fulbright program. 
But we could do far more than we are doing. 

The best way to learn what other people 
are thinking and hoping is to go to see them, 
talk to them, and live among them. The 
best way for people to find out what we 
are really like is to come to see us. 

When Nehru visited this country he went 
to see some of our most advanced welfare 
institutions, an insane asylum, a community 
center, and a public school. He reportedly 
commented: “If this is really typical of 
America, then I have certainly misunder- 
stood you.” 

This is not the occasion to discuss the de- 
tails of a greater exchange effort. I believe 
every proven and workable program should 
be pushed, both those financed by private 
money and those supported from public 
funds. ; 

What I want to emphasize today is this: 
We should not limit our exchange efforts to 
the free world. I believe we should offer 
the Russians a full-scale person-to-person 
exchange. 

We may find that Moscow wants only the 
present token program—a few students, a 
few technicians, orchestras and movie stars. 
Whatever the Soviets have in mind, how- 
ever, we should be well out ahead of Moscow 
in our proposals. 

Quite probably exchange programs with 
Communist countries will net few dividends 
for peace. But it makes sense to keep open 
the lines of communication with ordinary 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

During my trip to Russia in 1956 I was 
deeply impressed with the friendliness of 
every-day Russians. I had an opportunity 
to go into their homes and to meet them, 
both in. European Russia and in Asiatic 
Russia. I found that the Soviet leaders had 
made little headway among their people in 
destroying the good name of western people, 
despite 40 years of vicious propaganda. 

Even people who fall under the sway of 
evil ideas are not necessarily evil persons. 


Api 


One can talk to them and exchange ideas 
in many areas outside the realm of Politics, 
Perhaps we can make headway i 
we send skilled specialists to Russia, for ex. 
ample, in surgery, in mental health, in ¢, 
welfare, in classical studies, and even folk 
songs. These people can talk to their 
counterparts in Russia without becomingin. 
volved in ideological controversy, 
common undefstanding might be qd 
in fields of common interest. 
Soviet political ideology will be the last are, 
to yield to any reconciliation. 

Why should we not challenge Russia tp 
give 50 Indian leaders the chance to go be. 
hind the Iron Curtain and then have thoge 
same 50 leaders come to visit us? 

If Moscow accepted such a proposal, all to 
the good. If Moscow rejected it, still we 
could not lose. Neutral nations would be 
treated to a demonstration that Russian talk 
of freedom is a pretty shallow thing, 

I am proposing that we maintain pressure 
on the Russians—that we keep them on the 
defensive in this field where they deserye to 
be on the defensive. Of all 
America should never be caught reluctant to 
open its doors to those who want to visit us 
and get to know us. 

Third, we should strengthen our education 
in the social and humanistic studies, includ. 
ing foreign languages, and assure ourselyes 
the tools for working with other peoples, 

Since sputnik we have heard a good deal 
of talk about our deficiencies in science edu. 
cation. These deficiencies are, indeed, seri. 
ous and need correction. We cannot afford 
to be second best in technological progress, 

Equally, howeyer, we cannot afford to ig- 
nore the disciplines which can help us tum 
our technological progress to the benefit of 
mankind. A renaissance is needed in the 
teaching of the social and humanistic stud- 
ies in history, economics, literature, philoso- 
phy, and foreign languages. 

Every American should be steeped in the 
humane tradition including scientitsts, en- 
gineers, and technicians, themselves. When 
the critical issues lie, as they do today, in the 
area of the relation of science to human be- 
havior, then science training by itself is not 
enough. i 

In particular, I want to urge greater fore- 
sight and greater effort in the study of for 
eign languages. 

Compared to the Soviet Union we are do- 
ing a fifth-rate job in language training. 

An -estimated 10 million Russians af 
studying English. Less than 8,000 Ameri- 
cans are studying Russian, 

Every child in a Soviet high school is tt 
quired to study German, French, English, 
Spanish, or Latin. One-half of our American 
high schools do not even offer modem 
languages. In the American high schools 
which do offer foreign languages, less than 
15 percent of the students take them. 

Russian universities teach well over # 
different foreign languages including Man-- 
churian, Uigur, and the Burmese, 
ese, Malayan, and Indonesian languages. 1 
might point out that Russian 
also have to teach the 17 native language 
spoken in the Soviet Union. os 

Some of the Russian grade schools D0¥ 
even instruct 8- and 9-year-olds in es 
Hindi, Arabic, Parsi, and Urdu. mi 

One can almost anticipate what countries 
are next on the Soviet calendar of conquest 
from their language curriculum. 

America still lumbers along 
the colonial languages, French and Germs 
How unimaginative can we be to send 0 
emissaries to the former colonial area gee 
ing only the language of the old Ee 

For example, Telugu is the langues’ 
$3 million people in India. Not e 
in this country, however, can read @ Det” 
paper in Telugu. Yet members oe me 4 
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delegation arriving in India can speak it and 


a on-to-person contacts Americans 
uld talk the native languages, even the 
ts. We should equip our technicians to 
meet the village chief at his door, address 
him in his own tongue, and offer to work 
with him on @ project he holds dear. This 
would promptly make us a new friend. 
To prepare for mastery of a 2 one 
needs one elementary text, prefefably with 
accompanying tapes or phonograph records, 
as well as a student dictionary and a series 
of graded readers. These works take years 
to produce and require the talents of highly 
trained linguistic scholars. And until these 
materials are available there is no possibility 
to teach the language on a@ sound basis. 
Yet today there are about 40 important 
of Asia alone for which our work- 
ing tools are sketchy or nonexistent. 

Urgent steps should be taken to put this 
country’s language-study program-in good 
shape. This will take a national effort. We 
need a long-range plan. Then we need coor- 
dination among all the interested public and 
private agencies to get the plan implemented. 

In conclusion, let me say this: 

The past is littered with the wreckage of 
nations that made only a material response 
to the challenge of their times. We must 
not make that mistake. 

In our struggle with the Soviet Union we 


. have one weapon which the Soviets do not 


have, and cannot have, That weapon is our 
democratic tradition of respect for human 
dignity and liberty. 
. The Kremlin can build the same planes 
and missiles we do, it may build even better 
ones, The Kremlin can use the slogans of 
freedom, it may even use them better. But 
it does not have the respect for human dig- 
nity and liberty that really counts. 

Our greatest strength is our intellectual 
and spiritual heritage. May we, in our time, 
prove true to that heritage. 





Meet Chester R. Bartalini 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21,1958 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to announce that 


My friend of long standing, Chester R. 
, Was recently elected president 


of the California State Council of Car--. 


Sve “Chet,” as he is known to his 
of friends, is a remarkable man 
who has come to leadership in his union 
through his own efforts. He is a con- 


Sientious, hard worker whose ability is 


respected by all who know him. 

- In his climb to the top he has been 
by his good wife, Flo, who has 
unstintedly of her own time to 
Civic affairs and PTA matters. The Bar- 
iS are a wholesome, American fam- 

ily and one that I am proud to know. 
The California State Labor News Serv- 
a its April edition, has an article 
I am privileged to insert in the 


Stare Leapersnre Caps Two Lives oF 

C. R. Bartalint 

; » newly elected president of 
jhe California State Council of Carpenters, 

® man who has lived two union lifetimes. 
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Active as a rank and filer and official here- 
about for more than 20 years, he is gener- 
ally regarded as a homegrown product. 

Lean, of medium height, and soft-spoken, 
a stranger might guess him to be a sedate 
man who has led a quiet life. 

Which proves only that you can’t judge 
by appearances, because Bartalini cut his 
teeth on unionism in the faraway Illinois 
coalfields and helped write the pages of one 
of the toughest and bloodies struggles in 
American labor history—the battle between 
the independent ve Miners and 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 

Bartalini was born in 1903 in the copper 

mining country of the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, where his father worked briefiy 
in the mines, then resumed the meat-cutting 
trade he had learned in his native Italy. 
’ An old-country Socialist enthusiastic 
about consumer cooperatives, the elder Bar- 
talini threw himself into the. cooperative 
movement in 1912 and began traveling 
around the Middle West, setting up coopera- 
tive stores, and finally, in 1917, the family 
located in Kincaid, in the heart of the 
southern Illinois coal country. 

In 1919, at the age of 16, young Bartalini 
went to work as an apprentice carpenter 
and 2 years later was hired by the Peabody 
Coal Co. as a millwright and carpenter, be- 
coming a member of the United Mine 
Workers. 

There was a vigorous tradition of union 
democracy in the Illinois coal fields, and 


- Bartalini became imbued with it. And when 


Lewis set out in the twenties to consolidate 
absolute power over the UMW it became 
clear that there would be a collision. 

One abortive move to set up an inde- 
pendent union failed in 1929, but by 1932 
the rank-and-file led local unions were 
stirred up enough to force the State officers 
of UMW to get a court injunction which 
prevented Lewis from interfering with the 
TIlinois unions. 

The IlHinois contracts expired in April 
1932, and the operators detreed heavy wage 
cuts. The miners walked out of the pits 


_and voted down two contract offers. When 


it was obvious the second offer was going 
down to defeat in a vote count in Springfield, 
a mysterious holdup took place in which the 
tally sheets were stolen. Simultaneously 
Lewis met with the operators and signed an 
emergency contract. 

The striking miners refused to go back 
under this agreement and formed a 9-mile- 
long auto caravan, a peaceful cavalcade with 
their women and children, to go to the next 
county and persuade the miners there to 
come out of the pits. They were directed 
into an ambush by State troopers, and at 
the county line the caravan was riddled with 
rifle and machinegun fire by sheriff’s depu- 
ties. 

By coincidence Bartalini was riding in the 
lead car, which was shot up like a sieve, but 
he was unhurt. 

After the retreat there was an angry mass 
meeting at Gillespie, Ill., and the Progressive 
Miners Union was formed and embarked on 
its war with Lewis and with the operators 
who backed him. 

In the years that followed there were 
shootings, dynamitings, and the slow violence 
of starvation, as the militant but smaller 


.miners group was finally starved out. Barta- 


lini became a rank-and-file leader, member 
of the strike committee, and was in the 
thick of things all the way. 

As head of the relief committee for his 
area, he was instrumental in getting the first 
allocation of Federal relief, through a direct 


the first representation election in 
the United States, for a mine at Mark, T1., 
in 1933, under the newly enacted section 7-A 
of the NRA, . 


j 
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Later he toured the State as an organizer 
for the Progressives, unpaid, traveling on a 
tankful of gasoline and bumming his meals 
as he went. 

Back at home, his wife, Flo, and six small 

children made out as well as they could. 
Some of the time they slept on pallets in 
the cellar afraid to sleep on the upper floor 
because the house had been shot up so 
often by the gun thugs. “Finally, we just 
stopped putting glass back in the windows,” 
Bartalinj recalls. 
. The unequal battle went on until 1936, 
in fact, the progressive miners never did give 
up, and hang on in some areas today. But 
by then the outcome was clear. Most of the 
real stalwarts never got back into the mines 
and had to move on. 

For Bartalini that meant moving to Cali- 
fornia, because a branch of the family had 
settled out here, “and because it was as far 
west as I could go without getting my feet 
wet.” 

He came to Oakland in 1936, joined car- 
penters local 36, and by 1937 was settled 
enough to send for his family in Illinois to 
join him. 

Within a year he had been elected secre- 
tary of the local and delegate to the District 
Council. He became the first rank-and-file 
member to win a place on the Carpenters 
Bay Area Negotiating Committee. There were 
suggestions that he run for business agent, 
but he refused, preferred to work at the 
trade. 

Later he refused to run against the in- 
cumbent Bay Counties District Council sec- 
retary, Dave Ryan, even though he disagreed 
with him on policies, and it was not until 
Ryan retired in 1950 that he consented to 
become a candidate and was elected to this 
post, to which he has been reelected 7 times. 

During these years, Bartalini notes with 
some pride the Bay Counties carpenters be- 
came the first of the basic construction 
crafts to win a health and welfare plan, and 
pioneered also with vacation and pension 
plans, 

Meanwhile, as secretary of one of the big- 
gest and most active district councils, he 
became active on the State scene and at 
this last State convention of carpenters was 
elected president. 

Bartalini lives in Alameda and is active 
there in civic affairs. His hobbies, when 
he gets time for them, are hunting and 
fishing, and he is president of the Alameda 
Rod and Gun Club and active in the Asso- 
ciated Sportsmen of California. 











Senator Cooper Speaks for TVA Self- 
Financing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, Jonn SHERMAN COOPER, addressed 
the annual convention of the Tennessee 
Valley Public Power Association. In his 
address, Senator~ Cooper made some 
highly pertinent comments on the effects 
that would follow the passage of the 
TVA self-financing bill, presently pend- 
ing before this House. The Nashville 
‘Tennessean, on Friday morning, April 18, 
presented a very brief and cogent report 
of Senator Cooprr’s splendid address,, 
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and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorD 
for the information of my colleagues. 
Cooper SaYs TVA BILL BLow AT RECESSION 
(By Nat Caldwell) 

The TVA self-financing bill is “the best 
kind of anti-recession measure,” Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, Republican, of Ken- 
tucky, said here last night. 

Senator Cooper, speaking te the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Valley Public 
Power Association, pointed out that the self- 
financing bill could mean the investment 
of $2 billion in the valley in a 10-year period. 

“Here in the Tennessee valley is an un- 
paralleled opportunity to encourage the in- 
vestment of wealth-creating funds,” Senator 
Cooper declared. He pointed out that the 
original bond ceiling in the measure that 
already has passed the Senate is $750 million 
for the first 4-year period and, if the ceiling 
is raised in similar steps, the total figure 
for a 10-year period would be $2 bililon. 

WITHOUT UNITED STATES EXPENDITURE 

All this stimulation of the growth and 
wealth of this section can be accomplished 
without any expenditure of Government 
funds, he said. 

Cooper, interviewed following his speech, 
said that the 500,000-kilowatt Devils Jump 
and the smaller Laurel.dam on the Upper 
Cumberland are “ideal projects for the Corps 
of Engineers to undertake on a cooperative 
basis with the TVA to create still more jobs.” 

Senator Cooper said he feels sure that the 
House of Representatives will vote favorably 
on a self-financing bill if it contains “roughly 
the same provisions of the bill the Senate 
passed last year.” 

G. O. Wessenauer, TVA power manager, 
speculated that the area’s power require- 
ments will multiply by. 8 times in the next 
25 years. 

Wessenauer qualified his speculation upon 
the valley’s ability to keep up with the 
Nation’s population increase. 

“IS REASONABLE” 

“This is not a prediction,” explained the 
TVA power manager. “But it is, I believe, 
a reasonable speculation.” 

He pointed out that electricity use in the 
seven-State power-service area served by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority multiplied by 20 
times in the 25 years since TVA was estab- 
lished. 

Wessenauer explained that his forecast did 
not include possible increased use by atomic 
energy or other large defense industries. 

The breakdown of increased power use for 
the next 25 years in the speculation of the 
TVA official included: 

Residential use, up 12 times—100 billion 
kilowatt-hours annually. 

» Farm use, not including farm residences, 
up to 10 billion kilowatt-hours annually. 

Commercial and service use, a tenfold in- 
crease—30 billion kilowatt-hours annually. 





Jobs for Disabled Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
of April 16, 1958, on the subject of jobs 





for disabled veterans who have received 
vocational rehabilitation: 
Joss ror VETERANS 


The Times-Leader Evening News wishes 
to acknowledge receipt of a letter of ap- 
preciation from A. G. Palmer, manager of 
the Wilkes-Barre regional office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, on the current $e- 
quence in the Joe Palooka comic strip, fea- 
turing the rehabilitation of a disabled vet- 
eran and emphasizing that he can compete 
successfully in employment with his able- 
bodied fellow countryman, that he desires to 
stand on his own feet and that he asks 
only for the chance to prove himself. 

The strip’s Chip Shoalders is more than 
a comic strip character; he is a symbol of 
the self-respect and independence it is pos- 
sible to achieve through vocational reha- 
bilitation. The strip draws attention to the 
fact that rehabilitated disabled veterans, 
given an opportunity, are competent, valu- 
able employees. 

Approximately 8,000 World War II veterans 
(Public Law 16) and 450 Korean veterans 
(Public Law 894) have been trained and re- 
habilitated in the 32-county area, served by 
the Wilkes-Barre regional office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. At the present time 
250 Korean war veterans are in training. 

Many of these veterans are residents of 
Luzerne County and are attending King’s 
College, Wilkes College, Pennsylvania State 
University Extension in Wilkes-Barre and 
Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre Business College, Mc- 
Cann School of Business in Hazleton, Wy- 
oming Valley Technical Institute, and Nanti- 
coke Vocational School. 

Like Chip Shoalders, they will be seeking 
employment when they complete their train- 
ing and will have something to offer prospec- 
tive employers. In fairness to them, the 
veterans want to be considered on their 
abilities rather than their disabilities. They 
have received vocational counseling and the 
medical staff of the Veterans’ Administration 
has determined they have the physical ca- 
pacity to handle the job for which they have 
trained. Despite service to eir country, 
they ask no special considerAtion. 
they are entitled at least to the same oppor- 
tunities others receive in the labor market. 





Resolutions Memorializing Congress To 
Enact Legislation for the Protection of 
a Spouse and Children Who Have Been 
Deserted or Abandoned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr) McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include resolutions recently adopted 
by the General Court of Massachusetts 
memorializing Congress to enact legisla- 
tion for the protection of a spouse and 
children who have been deserted or 
abandoned. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MassacHu- 

SETTS, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Boston, Mass. 
RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CoNGRESS To 

ENACT LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 

4 Spouse anp CHILDREN WHo Have BreEew 

Whereas many women and children are 
being abandoned and deserted by their hus- 
bands and fathers; and 


Surely, 
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Whereas in many instances even though 
there be no desertion or abandonment, hus. 
fail 


bands, and fathers 


to 
adequate support for their spouse and chil. 
dren residing in another state; and 


Whereas the guilty 
ters almost invariably 


Spouse in these mat. 


has crossed over State _ 


lines and boundaries to accomplish the de- 
sertion or abandonment, and may be im. 


mune from any existing State or Fedetal 


laws: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the general court of Mass: 
achusetts respectfully urges Congress tg 
enact legislation for the further protection 
ef abandoned or deserted spouse or 


making it a Federal criminal offense for 9 


spouse to desert, abandon, or fail to provide 


adequate support for 


his spouse and de- 


pendent children where said guilty spouse 
has crossed State lines or boundaries; and 


be it further 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 


be sent forthwith by 


the Secretary of the 


Commonwealth to each Member of Congress 
from this Commonwealth. - : 


House of representatives, adopted March 


24, 1958. 


LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, March 31, 


1958. 


Invinc N. Haypen, Clerk, 


[Attest] 


Epwarp J. Crontn, 


: Secretary of 


the Commonwealth, © 





Address Entitled “What About the Budget 
Now?” Delivered by the Director of the 


Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HARRY 


FLOOD BYRD — 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. 
unanimous consent 


President, I ask 
to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
made by Mr. Maurice H. Stans, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, before the 
Houston chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters, at 
Houston, Tex., on April 9, 1958. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to’ be printed in the Record, 


as follows: 


Wat AsouT THE BupGeT Now?—AN ADDRESS 
By Maurice H. STANs, DIRECTOR OF THE BU- 


REAU OF THE BUDGET. 


, BEFORE THE HOUSTON 


CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHAl- 

TERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS, THE HOUSION 

Cius, Houston, TEx. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here this 
evening to talk with you about the Federal 
budget. My aim in doing so is to try to con- 


vey to you some idea 


of our problems and 


your responsibilities in connection with out 
Government's spending. I would like to take 
some of the mystery out of our 

budget, in the hope that you will agree with 
me that there are some things we, you and 
I, can do about budgets and taxes, if we ty 


hard enough: 
To 


with we need a definition, a 


begin 
that is easy. One definition is a 
is a set of calculations that cénfirm 


worst suspicions. A 


budget is & 


plan. That’s true if we speak of our 
budgets, our family budgets, our 
budgets, or our Federal budget. Theyah® 
swer the question: How much do we CAN" 


ie 


April tg 


- 
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to take in and how much do we plan to 


ae the Federal budget our money comes 
in mostly from taxes. It goes out for na- 
tional security, for agriculture, for veterans, 
for natural resources, and for other programs 
that the people, through their representa- 
tives in the Congress, wantxthe Government 
to carry out for them. The President, 
through the Bureau of the Budget, prepares 
and proposes & financial plan each year. The 
Congress has full power to change it in any 


that process of representative 

ment, our Federal budget—and the 
same is true of our State and local budgets— 
js a reflection of how we as a people are 
choosing to divide responsibilities between 
public agencies and private individuals. In 
these times the Federal budget has a par- 
ticular significance as a mirror of our over- 
all policies for national security and national 


welfare. 
THE 1959 BUDGET . 


Td like to turn now to the 1959 budget 
which was transmitted to the Congress in 
January. Some things have happened to that 
budget in recent weeks. But these events 
do not change the basic validity of our 
recommendations in the budget for meeting 
our national security needs or for providing 
adequate, but not excessive, domestic pro- 
grams in the years ahead. Therefore, I'd like 
to go over these recommendations for you. 

The 1959 budget calls for planned expendi- 
tures of about $74 billion next fiscal year. 
Ican tell you what makes up this amount in 
afew rounded figures; 

Billions 
Security and international, including 
the Department of Defense, atomic 


energy, and mutual security_._./.-.. $47 
BEES woe ne cn nenb aie sieaiienninds 8 
Pepestic. programs. cose a 19 
Including: 
TRANS <..ciusedneeeaeeeeiites o--% 
Agriculture ......-.. pb catamemad maa ~S 
Labor and welfare_.....-...-.-.-- 4 
Commerce and housing..-..-...--- 2 
Natural resources and general Gov- 
@nment ...56 cscs odeees 3 


i 

From the standpoint of our citizens, there 
“e two basic things this budget set out to 
First, to meet adequately and completely 
the security needs of this country. This is 
certainly an objective no one disagrees with. 

Second, to lay the groundwork for signifi- 
cant reductions in expenditures for domestic 
programs in future years. Here there is a 
lot of disagreement. 


SECURITY PROGRAMS 


Now, I'd like to give some particulars 
about the portion of the budget dealing 
with our security. ‘The important point here 
is that the budget provi much more in 
the way of funds for missiles, nuclear weap- 
ons, and space-age development than is in- 
dicated by looking at the relatively small 
change from the previous budget tetal. To 
show that, I want to call your attention to 

t changes in emphasis which have 

taking place. 
P First. Expenditures in 1959 for missiles, for 
uclear armed or powered ships, for atomic 
ehergy, for research and development, and 
science and education will increase more 
than $3 billion over 1957, which ended a few 
months before the success of the first Rus- 


sia sputnik, 


Second. Over this same 

period, spendi 
for other military equipment and shrtrete of 
815 importance will decrease about 
billion. We are directing resources to 
Priority needs rather than adding 
to old ones, , 
pia More than three-quarters of the 
reant funds in 1959 will go for 
of equipment which hadn't been 


‘Geveloped or weren't being bought in pro- 


. 
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' 
duction quantities as recently as 1955, the 
first full fiscal year after the Korean conflict. 

Fourth. Nearly half of the missile program 
for 1959 will be for the five longer range bal- 
listic missiles—Atlas, Titan, Thor, Jupiter, 
and Polaris. .Only one of these was past the 
technical study stage 214 years ago. In 1953, 
only $1 million was spent on longer range 
missiles. By last year, $1 billion was spent 
on them—1,000 times as much. In 1959, we 
will expand this program still more. 

As you can see from these comparisons, the 
shift to modern weapons is not a sudden 
thing. We have been reshaping our military 
strategy and forces over a period of years. 
Now we are in a position to take advantage 
of the successful developments and to add 
immeasurably to the power of our forces. 

As a matter of fact, since the 1959 budget 
Was prepared we have found that certain of 
these developments can effectively be speed- 
ed up even more. The President last week 
requested $1.5 billion in additional funds 
from the Congress to step up and expand 
further some high priority activities, and 
defense expenditures will now be higher 
than the budget figure. 

We are determined to keep our defenses 
up to date in the space age. We are equally 
determined that defense spending be de- 
voted to essential items and that pressures 
for pump pfiming do not lead to unneces- 
sary military expenditures. 

Now let me say a few words about our co- 
operation with other free nations. We are 
going to spend almost $4 billion for this 
purpose in 1959. Over three-quarters of this 
amount is for military hardware and sup- 
port of armed forces other than our own. 
Countries we have helped in this way today 
maintain 200 army divisions, 23,000 aircraft, 
and 2,300 naval vessels. Without our help, 
such large forces could not be maintained 
and our own military outlays would have to 
be much larger. This help certainly in- 
creases our own security and the security of 
the free world immeasurably. 

To promote peace and lay the groundwork 
for a long-time expansion of our foreign 
trade, we are also helping other free na- 
tions to develop their economies. Up until 
now, this help has been largely in the form 
of grants. From here,on out, we expect to 
put a larger part into loans which will be 
repaid to us. 

DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 

Now, more than ever, with pressures on 
the budget increasing, we should bé selective 
not only in our military programs but in 
our domestic programs. We must be sure 
that we spend where it will do the most 
good and not just for the sake of spending. 
We should continue to press for economy in 
all areas where expenditures fail to meet the 
test of need or the test of Federal respon- 
sibility. Furthermore, we must make every 
effort to insure that fully justified Federal 
programs are carried out in an efficient man- 
ner and on a sound financial basis. We need 
to do these things to preserve fiscal sound- 
ness in Government. 

With these objectives in mind, a good 
part of our total effort is directed toward 
better management of Federal programs. At 
the present time we have underway, for 
example, a governmentwide prograni for im- 
provement of financial management that is 
focused on the development of financial in- 
formation that will better portray the ac- 
tual costs of agency operations. In addi- 
tion, there is currently before the yor stare 
legislation that would strengthen is 
in the appropriation and use of available 
funds. This would be accomplished by 
placing a limitation in each appropriation 
on the amount of goods and services that 
would be received under that fund during a 
given fiscal year. Legislation for this pur- 
Pose has strongly supported by the 
President. rough improved practices such 
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as these, we shall be able to control Federal 
expenditures better. 

In this connection, however, I’d like to 
dispel one illusion and that is that the Fed- 
eral budget can be cut severely simply by 
squeezing employment costs a little more. 
That just isn’t so. Four years of close at- 
tention to this matter have produced large 
provable savings, but that well has just 
about dried up. Government civilian em- 
ployment is down almost a quarter of a 
million since January 1953. Future reduc- 
tions will still be possible in what we call 
bureaucracy, but they will not save billions, 
I assure you. Our civil servants, by and 
large, are devoted and competent. The fact 
to be emphasized over and over is that if 
‘we are to reduce Federal spending substan- 
tially, we must do it by changing the basic 
programs of the Government. 

With this in mind, we took a good look at 
all of our domestic programs when we pre- 
pared the 1959 budget and we proposed 
changes in a number of them which would 
lead to sizeable savings. I'd like to tell you 
about some of these changes—proposals that 
involve revising programs where needs are 
changing, transferring responsibilities to the 
States, reducing subsidies, and encouraging 
private rather than Federal lending. These 
proposals could lead to several billions of 
dollars of savings within a few years. 

The proposed revisions are the kinds of 
actions that ought to be taken even at a 
time like the present when we are doing 
things to bolster economic activity. About 
this, I want to stress two points: 

First, most of these proposals for savings 
would not begin to be effective until over a 
year from now. Their full effect would come 
even later, when I am confident our economy 
will again be expanding. Government pro- 
grams and expenditures have a strong 
momentum and can’t be turned off at will. 
It takes time to get changes and a start has 
to be made. 

Second, we should never stop trying to as- 
sure that the Government’s resources are 
used in the best possible way for the long 
run good of,the country. That is the idea 
behind our economy proposals. They are 
sound and moderate. Many of them are 
long overdue. 

Altogether, we offered 17 proposals to re- 
duce expenditures or increase receipts. The 
budget message tells more about them, but 
I would like to list them here. 


PROPOSALS TO REDUCE EXPENDITURES 


Three of these proposals dealt with pro- 
grams where shifting emphasis or changing 
needs are lessening future requirements for 
specific types of Federal assistance. These 
are agricultural conservation, grants for hos- 
pital construction, and veterans’ pensions. 
These programs can be gradually reduced. 

Then there are six grant programs for 
which the administration proposed an in- 
crease in State and local participation and 
@ decrease in the Federal proportion, but 
with no reduction in the total combined out- 
lay. In two cases, waste treatment facili- 
ties and vocational education, we proposed 
to. eliminate completely the Federal pay- 
ments beginning in the fiscal year 1960. We 
would at the same time give up some rev- 
enue to the States. In four other grant pro- 
grams, we proposed reducing the Federal 
share of costs gradually. These are grants 
for public assistance, for urban renewal, for 
schools in federally affected areas, and for 
natural disaster relief. 

Next, the administration made proposals 
designed to free the agricultural economy 
from excessive controls. The President rec- 
ommended that the Secretary of Agriculture 
be given greater discretion in establishing 
price supports for basic crops, that the Soil 
Bank acreage reserve be ended after the 1958 
crop year, and that the use of private capital 
in the rural-electrification program be 
encouraged, 
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PROPOSALS TO INCREASE RECEIPTS 


Now, let me turn to some recommenda- 
tions which would increase receipts. These 
are also designed to reduce the burden on 
the general taxpayer. 

When the Government provides a service 
which gives identifiable individuals or 
groups as quasi-commercial benefit above 
and beyond the benefits to the public gen- 
erally, it should charge those groups for 
that service, rather than place the full 
burden of the cost on the general taxpayer. 
Accordingly, the President made several pro- 
posals in the field of user charges. 

1. Postal rates: In every year since the 
close of World War II there have been large 
postal deficits. These have placed heavy 
and unfair burdens on taxpayers to the adg 
vantage of large users of the mails. Actu- 
ally, the Post Office is operating largely on 
1932 selling prices and 1958 costs. The 
postal legislation now pending would raise 
rates on all classes of mail except fourth 
class. The recommended increases should 
result in an addition of $700 million to 
postal revenues in the fiscal year 1959, with 
$175 million of that going to an overdue 
post-office modernization program. 

2. Aviation gasoline taxes. ‘The Federal 
Government provides a wide range of special 
services benefiting private users of the air- 
space. It is increasingly appropriate that 
these users pay their fair share of the costs. 
The cost of new facilities alone will total 
$1 billion over the next few years to meet 
the needs of the jet age. It is proposed that 
taxes on aviation gasoline be increased and 
that the same tax be levied on jet fuels. 

3. Other service charges. Beyond this, all 
agencies have been instructed to prepare 
legislative proposals generally designed to 
permit them (a) to recover full cost of serv- 
ices that provide special benefits, and (b) to 
obtain a fair market value for the use or 
sale of Federal resources or property. 

4. Interest. Next are the interest rates in 
Federal credit programs. When the Gov- 
ernment lends money, it should receive an 
interest rate that covers the interest it pays 
to borrow the same amount of money. For 
programs under which the Government 
guarantees leans made by private lenders for 
various purpeses, interest rates should be 
permitted te be high enough to attract pri- 
vate lenders. The President suggested that 
authority be previded to vary the rates for 
guaranteed or insured loans in line with 
market conditions and under proper safe- 
guards. 

I wish I could go into these proposals more 
fully, but that would take far too much 
time. However, I sincerely believe that if 
you will look into them you will agree with 
me that they are worthy and that they de- 
serve favorable action by the Congress. 


THE BUDGET OUTLOOK 


Well, what’s happened to our 1959 budget 
and its proposals? 

As I indicated earlier, defense needs will 
cost more than we estimated in the budget. 
Even more strikingly, the current economic 
setback has also changed the budget out- 
look. The early signs of an economic-down- 
turn were just appearing at the time we pre- 
pared the 1959 budget last fall, and we have 
since gotten a better measure of the reces- 
sion we are in, although it is still too early 
to tell what its extent and duration will be. 

The impact, in many ways, has been un- 
fortunate. In the surge to find ways of re- 
lieving the current swing in the business 
cycle, Congress has turned down most of our 
Proposals to reduce the cost of Government 
activities. It has given the impression that 
it is not interested, right now, in economy. 
By turning on vast new programs for spend- 
ing, it has)moved far away from any hope 
of balanced budgets for 1959 and possibly 
several more years. The loss of our econ- 
omy proposals is disturbing, especially since, 
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even in times of stress, it should be the aim 
of Government to be selective in its course of 
spending. 

I don’t mean to imply that the recession 
doesn’t require action. In fact, to date, the 
administration has taken a number of ac- 
tions to do its part in promoting economic 
recovery. At the same time, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have eased credit and in- 
creased the supply of money. Highway con- 
struction, urban renewal, and other activi- 
ties are being increased. Many steps have 
been taken to stimulate home building. 
Work on construction of needed facilities al- 
ready underway, such as water-resource and 
reclamation projects, is being speeded up in 
orderly fashion, and we have also increased 
our 1959 appropriation requests for these 
purposes. We are accelerating repair? and 
modernization of Federal buildings and the 
purchase of equipment and needed supplies. 
Other proposals are now pending before the 
Congress, such as the extension of present 
periods of benefits for the unemployed. 

These are just some of the things which 
have been done so far. I would like to point 
out that the programs and projects which 
are being speeded up are useful and needed. 
They are generally the kinds of things that 
can be started up quickly and provide em- 
ployment quickly, and do not drag out over 
extended periods of time. 

With the resulting increases in spending 
over what we had estimated in January, 
present indications are that the budget 
deficit in the current fiscal year could be at 
least a billion dollars higher than the $400 
million we estimated at that time. And 
this deficit could be more if tax collections 
fall off. It now looks, too, as though we 
will have a rather large deficit in 1959, 
instead of the surplus we had planned. An 
important factor in this picture is the 
amount of revenues we will collect, but we 
don’t have a sound basis for making new 
estimates of receipts as yet. 

What happens now? You have all heard 
much talk recently about various kinds of 
large scale new public works programs. 
Such programs, apart from their merits or 
faults, are not the answer. I repeat—large 
public works programs are not the right 
answer for the country new. We must re- 
member that it takes a lot of time from the 
initial stage of planning to the point where 
spending is actually taking place on a con- 
struction project. In fact, the normal pat- 
tern is for only 7 to 10 percent of the total 
cost to be spent the first year. So what we 
get from these slow-moving projects are 
bigger budgets later on when that may be 
the last thing we want. 

We've got to guard against the tendency to 
think that the way to start the economy up- 
ward again is for the Government to go on 
a spending spree. The President has pointed 
out that the administration will do every- 
thing that it can constructively do to bring 
about a resurgence of employment and pro- 
duction. At the same time he stressed the 
fact that the course of our huge, complex 
economy depends on what individual citi- 
zens do, and the ef economic deci- 
sions which they fretly make every day. The 


proper relation of Government to the growth ~ 


and vigor of such an economy must neces- 
sarily be to stimulate private production and 
employment, not to substitute public spend- 
ing for private spending, nor to extend pub- 
lic domination over private activity. - 

So let’s not overemphasize role of the 
Government in bringing about re- 
covery. And let's remember that if we over- 
do the expenditure of money by the Govern- 
ment we may find ourselves back fighting 
inflation again as we were a short time ago. 

In my personal opinion, if, and I underline 
this word, conditions reach the point where 
@ large scale shot in the arm seems needed, a 
selective tax cut ought to come first. It 
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could give more spending power to individ. 
uals and businesses quickly. This Spending 
power would lead to more employment. than 
slow public works programs. But we 
take a long, careful, calm, look at con 
and give the economy @ chance to show its 
strength before we embark on tax cu 


Just last year, we moved up into a $70 
billion budget, and there was a great public 
outcry. Now with the programs Congress 
is considering, we are threatened with $80 
billion budgets for the next few years, 
could well mean extended deficit gs 
And we can’t ignore one simple fact about 
running deficits now or later. If we 
we must pay. Eventually we reach the day 
of reckoning. It’s been truthfully said that 
unbalanced national budgets are like pants 
without suspenders. You can’t keep them 
up forever. ‘ 

A new billion dollar program for some pur. 
pose may sound like a good thing. But we 
might ‘choose differently if we remember that 
it isn’t going to be paid for out of one more 
billion dollar check from General Motors, 
It’s going to be paid through millions of 
payroll deductions, and taxes en cigarettes 
and automobiles and washing machines and 
railroad tickets, and lots of other nickels 


and dimes collected on billions of trang. © 


actions. It is we, you and I, and 173 million 
other Americans, who pay for what Corigress 
appropriates. Sometimes I think that this 
is a fact that is completely lost on our 
lobbyists and lawmakers. 


CONCLUSION 


So, in conclusion, I want to urge upon you 
that we must keep a sense of perspective 
about our national problems and the budget. 
The President tries to maintain a rational 
and calm approach. Neither the challenge 
posed by sputnik nor the current recession 
should be allowed to stampede us into hasty, 
ill-considered action which will add unneces- 
sarily to our future burdens. The desirable 
objectives of the proposals in the 1959 
budget should not be lost because of frantic 
preoccupation with temporary conditions. 
Our economy has taken breathers before and 
has snapped back and gone on to higher and 
higher levels of prosperity. It will now. 

As professional and business men, you in 
this group have a particular interest in 
stable economic growth and in the 
tion of the value of our money. Sol 
earnestly hope that each of you will make 


‘your views known, as often as you can, Mm 


favor of sound, sane financial policies for 
the. Federal Government—policies which 
limit the Government’s activities to thosé 


100 cents of value for every necessary dollar 
collected in taxes. In this way we will 
serve our free incentive system. In this 


for 

our collective protection and well-being. Ia 

this way we will build security for the fu- 

ture—a future with a legacy of national 
in 





strength and personal security in a world 
at peace. ' 
Russian Hydroelectric Development : 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Tuesday, April 22,1958 

Mr. Y. Mr. President, 
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trips to the Soviet Union. The 

te Committee on Interior and Insu- 

lay Affairs and the Senate Committee on 

works had the benefit of his first- 

observation in joint hearings con- 

earlier this year by the disin- 

junior Senator from Wyoming 

(Mr, O'MaHonEY] on comparative river 

development in the Soviet Union, China, 
and the United States. ; 

I was greatly pleased when the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and its general manager, the 
Honorable Clyde T. Ellis, invited the 
senator from Louisiana to present his 
films ahd comments to an audience of 
some 85 persons from Capitol Hill, the 

and electric-consumers groups, last 
Thursday night. The Senator from 
told the audience that Rus- 
sian hydroelectric development is so 
huge it staggers the imagination. He 
showed and described electric turbines 
more than three times the size of the 
largest turned out in the United States” 
and hydroelectric dams tripling the out- 
put of Grand Coulee. The power being 
by this massive Soviet system 
is being tied together by a vast trans- 
mission grid system. 

Mr, President, it is past time when the 
American public should wake up to the 
facts as to Soviet progress in hydro- 
electric power development. It is past 

_time when the American public should 
“ eompare that development in Russia 
with our Nation’s paralysis in this field, 
thanks to the administration’s fanatical 
opposition to desperately needed Federal 
multipurpose projects. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a press release dealing with 
Senator ELLENDER’s speech before the 
NRECA and the statement of Mr. Ellis 
in presenting Senator ELLENDER. I cori- 
mend these statements particularly to ; 
the newspaper editors, the columnists, 
and the radio and TV commentators of 
the United States, who will, I trust, help 
report the facts as to Soviet progress and 
American decline, and arouse this Nation 
from the lethargy into which it has 
been lulled. : 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Soviet Procress CONTRASTED TO IKE’S 

SHORTSIGHTED VETO 

Russian hydroelectric development “so 
huge it staggers the imagination” was con- 
trasted to President Eisenhower’s short~ 
sighted veto of the omnibus rivers and 
harbors development by Senator ALLEN Et- 
IENDER, of Louisiana, Wednesday night at 
the headquarters of the National Rural Elec- 
Bp oPerative Association in Washington, 


Speaking before an audience from Capitol 
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Both industry modernization and in- 
creased agricultural output will result from 
Russia’s big multipurpose river development, 
said Senator ELLENDER. 

While acknowledging this progress, the 
Senator declared that the United States has 
an opportunity to make the people of Russia 
envious of us if the American economy is 
kept in a healthy condition. The Senator 
pointed to the educational system as a prob- 
able seat of the downfall of communism in 
Russia. 

Meantime, however, the Senator observed 
that Soviet scientific education is being 
aimed at exploiting maximum water and 
mineral resources, and converting millions 
of. acres of additional land to productive 
agricultural uses through irrigation. 

While he termed agricultural processes 
antique compared to America, Senator EL- 
LENDER said he observed a great deal of 
progress in the mrddernization of Russia’s 
industries during his 3 annual trips to that 
country. The industries are being built as 
@ consequence and at the dam sites where 
new hydroelectric plants are being installed, 

The host, National Fural Electric Co- 
~eperative Association, presented an outline 
of Federal hydro projects already authorized 
which can be undertaken to offset Russian 
gains in the race to demonstrate eur eco- 
nomic superiority, at the meeting. NRECA 
general manager Clyde T. Ellis described it 
as strictly a minimum program but a realis- 
tic appraisal of the very least we can and 
must do to kéep from being completely 
overwhelmed by the Soviet. 

The NRECA proposal includes starts on 7 
new projects already authorized by Congress, 
accelerated planning for 5 additional proj- 
ects, and a speedup in 20 projects already 
under construction. 

Russta’s HEARTLAND ADVANTAGE—AMERICA 

Must Move or LOosE 


(Statement of Clyde T. Ellis in presenting 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER at meeting spon- 
sored by Electric Consumers. Information 
Committee) 

_Geography, population, and resources are 
the principal factors which determine the 
strength—or weakness—of a nation. To 
keep America strong, we must use our natural 
advantages as wisely as possible, because 
in the economic cold war the advantages are 
not all on our side. : 

Soviet Russia possesses more of these 
natural advantages than does the United 
States. For that reason, if for no other, our 
national security demands that we make the 
fullest and most efficient use of our re- 
sources and cease squandering some of them 
as we have in the past. 

Look at a map of the Soviet Union, and 
you start to see what I mean. It contains 
most of what the geographers call the world 
island’s heartland, It was the original 
theory of Sir Halford Mackinder that, based 
upon location, population, and natural re- 
sources massed there, if a single nation could 
control eastern Europe and western Asia that 
nation would be in a position to control the 
world militarily. One of the foremost au- 
thorities, Mackinder revised his theory many 
years later, but still pictured the heartland 
dominantly occupied by Russia at one end of 
@ world power lever and America on the 
other. Both have defensive depth, but Rus- 
sia has far more. 

Russia’s 844 million square miles spread 
nearly halfway around the globe. The 
U. 8. S. R. contains one-sixth of the earth’s 
total land area. It is almost three times the 
area of the United States. Together with 
her satellite countries, the Soviet already 
possesses most of the world’s gedgraphic 
heartland. 

Soviet Russia’s is almost. 41s 
great as the combined- populations of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. It 
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totals about 200 million people. In utilizing 
manpower; the training or education and 
the organization of the people of a nation 
are as important as the numbers. Again, 
by sputhik and in other ways the dictators 
of the Soviet Union are demonstrating that 
they intend to use all of their resources to 
the fullest advantage, and to direct those 
resources first-to attain world power. 

But it is in the field of natural resources 
that we are losing a most significant race. 
While the Communists are driving ahead ag- 
gressively, many fear we are recklessly neg- 
lecting our Nation’s strength. At a recent 
farmer’s’ union meeting in Denver, Alex 
Radin, of the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation, said that only about 25 percent of 
America’s hydro potential has been devel- 
oped. Of all the factors of national se- 
curity, natural resources is the one which 
we could exercise the most control over and 
the one which we should be conserving and 
using most carefully. 

An official United States military publica- 
tion of a few years ago had this to say, 
(Armed Forces Talk, 359, Office of Secretary 
of Defense) : 

“The extent to which an area takes ad- 
vantage of the natural resources available 
is always important. From the earliest days 
of recorded history, nations have developed 
into world powers as their skill improved at 
turning out their natural resources in such 
surplus quantities that they could use them 
for trading with other countries or could 
produce more and better weapons than other 
countries. Historians like to call this kind 
of progress technological advancement.” 


ELLENDER REVEALS RUSSIA’S POWER RIVALRY 


I have seen nothing that demonstrates 
the peril of our neglect of our resources as 
well as the observations Senator ALLEN 
ELLENDER, of Louisiana, has made, and the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers has confirmed, 
since the Senator’s return from his third 
tour of the Soviet Union. From what I see, 
there is now ample proof that the United 
States past and present efforts to effectively 
develop its river resources will soon be 
dwarfed by the Soviet Union, both in in- 
dividual projects and in the broad scope of 
the recurring 5-year plans. 

From another source let me quote the 
December issue of News Front, an authori- 
tative magazine published for management 
executives in American business, industry, 
finance, government, and the military: 

“Most immediately important to the 
U. S. S. R.’s mushrooming—and menacing 
industrial growth is the vast increase in 
river-derived power. Output, 800 million 
kilowatt-hours in 1932, multiplies 29 times 
to 23.1 billion in 1955. 

“The 1960 target is 59 billion, but this is 
only a fraction of future goals. 

“Soviet plans can be expressed as a series 
of mammoth TVA’s, moving ever eastward 
from European Russia into the heart of 
Siberia.” 

Other figures show that we are fast losing 
our advantage in producing electricity, the 
prime power of modern civilization and this 
is true despite the fact electric power is 
America’s fastest growing major industry, 
doubling its.output every 744 to 10 years, 
come peace or war. Istotal electric power 

~ production—half of it hydro—the U.S. S. R. 
increased its output 13 percent in the 1 year 
of 1955, from 170.1 billion to 192 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. This is much faster than the 
United States rate. The increase in total 
installed electric generating capacity in the 
United States between 1940 and 1956 was 
268.8 percent, while in the Soviet Union it 
was 389.1 percent. 

Ten years ago the United States had a 
4 to 1 advantage in generating capacity. 
That margin has already been cut to a 3 
to 1 advantage, and from everything we can 
learn the Soviets are determined to catch 
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up with us as fast as possible” Our coun- 
try’s no new starts policy on multipurpose 
projects in fiscal 1959 will certainly heip 
them. 

AGRICULTURE ADVANCES, TOO 

But the development of river resources 
going on in Russia should also be of concern 
to us from the agricultural standpoint. To 
quote the opinion of the editors of News 
Front again: 

“Feeding and supplying the world’s soar- 
ing population, which is increasing 43 mil- 
lion a year, is the challenge of our time: 
70 percent of the world’s péodple are still 
poverty-stricken and underfed.” 

“The imaginative exploitation of the 
world’s rivers for irrigation and production 
of hydroelectric power is a key part of man’s 
worldwide struggle to better himself.” 

More than half of the people there are en- 
gaged in farm work compared with one- 
fourth in the United States. With a third 
more people, Russia has been able to put 
jess land under cultivation to produce food 
and fiber because too much of the land has 
been too dry or too cold. Good farming land 
covers only about 9 percent of Russia. 

The new river development projects now 
undertaken by the Soviets are designed to 
help overcome these disadvantages. Not 
only do they intend to irrigate large areas, 
but, by the diversion of rivers, their scien- 
tists are convinced they can change the 
climate of some Siberian areas to make them 
agriculturally productive. 

CAN WE AFFORD TO FIDDLE? 


In the fact of these facts, I ask you one 
question: “How many more Hells Canyons 
can we afford?” We are still committed to 
squander 75 percent of its water storage, 
half of the power potential; and more irri- 
gation benefits. Elsewhere similar situa- 
tions exist. Look at the atomic power issue, 
where we seem content to sit back and use 
up other nonrenewable raw material re- 
sources at a geometrically accelerating rate, 
indefinitely, if necessary, rather than make 
use of the many times more abundant 
atomic energy to generate power as soon as 
we really can. 

While we are intensely interested in ob- 
taining more plentiful sources of hydroelec- 
tric power at lower costs for rural electrifi- 
cation and other uses, we are also interested 
in our Nation’s security and world leader- 
ship. We think it is time that all Ameri- 
cans begin thinking about keeping our Na- 
tion strong, and ahead. It may be later 
than we think. 

Right now the two national consumer- 
owned power groups of the United States— 
the American Public Power Association and 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation—are working together to develop 2, 
list of river development projects which we 
think should be undertaken immediately. 
(A list of mutlipurpose river projects au- 
thorized by Congress but not. begun, is 
attached.) We are doing it at this time be- 
cause we believe the stepped up activity is 
urgent to prevent our present recession from 
developing into a full-fledged depression. 
But with broader perspective, I believe it is 
equally urgent that the United States Gov- 
ernment immediately review its river devel- 
opment programs, both those underway and 
planned for the future, from the standpoint 
of our national security needs. 

Senator ELLENDER, at least some of us who 
heard you before the Senate joint committee 
\felt that we were sitting in on the most 
startling story since sputnik. In my opinion 
the free world is indebted to you for shock- 
ing us out of our Rip Van Winkle resources 
slumber, The floor and screen are yours. 





1See fact shee attached showing United 
States of America-U. S. S. R. comparisons, 


The Recession—The Time To Get Ready 
Is Before It Happens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
whenever anyone suggests that the re- 
cession is serious, and can get worse, and 
that some really vigorous efforts ought 
to be made to end it, the cry is raised 
that he is a “prophet of gloom and 
doom.” He is charged with undermin- 
ing public confidence, and with setting 
up the kind of psychological mood that 
makes a depression more likely. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
one who wants to meet a present danger 
is an alarmist. I do not believe that one 
who wants to prepare for a prospective 
danger that is even worse is a prophet of 
gloom and doom. 

The last time I slept in a hotel, the fire 
escape was right outside my door. It did 
not destroy my confidence to know that 
the hotel had taken reasonable precau- 
tions. It made me sleep better. When 
I go back to that city, Iam going to stay 
at that hotel again. And if I can get 
that room next to that fire escape, Iam 
going to do that, too. 

In his syndicated column published 
today, the distinguished columnist, Wal- 
ter Lippman, sounds the warning that 
the time to prepare for disasters that 
can occur is before they happen. That 
is the way to keep them from happening, 
or to lessen the severity of what does 
happen. Now is the time, says Mr. Lipp- 
mann, to take massive action to stop the 
recession in its tracks, and to be pre- 
pared to prevent a slide into a situation 
even worse than the one that now con- 
fronts us. If these preparations prove 
not to be needed, that is fine; everyone 
will rejoice. But there is no reason to 
think that prudent precautions. are 
wrong because they are not used. The 
lodger does not complain because he has 
not had to use the fire escape. The voy- 
ager does not grieve because he has not 
had use for the lifeboats. 

The most important point in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s article, I believe, is this: If we 
do take measures to. combat real depres- 
sion, we shall almost surely not have to 
rely on them, The reason is that the 
assurance that the Government of the 
United States will not permit a real de- 
pression to happen, will not tolerate 


large-scale unemployment and bank- 


ruptcy, will have a salutary effect in re- 
storing confidence. ‘The postponed pur- 
chases, the delayed plans to build, will 
be carried out when people believe that 
the Government is ready for any eco- 
nomic eventuality and is determined to 
meet it resolutely and successfully. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix to 
the Recorp the article entitled “On the 
Recession.” 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the 


as follows: 


ON THE RECESSION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is as yet no very general 
pressure for stronger measures to reflate 
economy than the measures which 
ministration is taking. It does not f 
however, that stronger measures, such gg q 
tax cut and larger public works, should not 
be prepared and made ready for early 
tion. For the critical fact is that in the 
business cycle remedies do not work 
The sooner they are adopted—whether on 
the upswing or on the downswi 
strong do they need to be. 

It is evident enough today, for 
that in the upswing between 1955 and 1957 
the authorities waited too long to check the 
inflationary rise of consumer credit and capi- 
tal expenditure and wage and price jn. 
creases. In reverse, it is probable that we 
have already waited too long before acting 
against the recession which began last sym- 
mer. In fact, during autumn when the 
slump was already evident, the administra. 
tion was actually cutting down expendi. 
tures in the Defense Department. 

The moral of it is that public opinion is 
not a sound guide in the m 
the business cycle. When the inflation of 
1955-57 was under way, the politicians and 
the public resisted measures to restrain 
credit and the rise of the wage-price struc. 
ture. When the cycle turned after the mid-~ 
dle of 1957, the politicians and the public 
were demanding retrenchment which would 
have been very suitable 18 months earlier, 
Indeed it may be regarded as a working rule 
that for the successful management of the 
business cycle, the-responsible authorities 
must be ahead of public opinion and pre- 
pared to take. measures which cannot be 
popular until their delayed results are ex- 
perienced. The authorities must not wait to 
be pushed but they must lead the way, be 
it to deflate a boom or to refiate a slump. 

There are reasons for thinking, so it seems 
to me, that we are at a point where a tum 
for the worse is so distinct a possibility that 
it is the part of wisdom and prudence to 
anticipate it. It may, of course, be true, 
as Secretary Weeks and the President hope 
and believe, that we have reached the bot- 
tom and that in a few months the recovery 
will be underway. But it could be true that 
we have not reached the bottom of the te 
cession and that if our policy is to wait 
and see, we may be depressed to a deeper 
bottom from which it will be still harder 


to rise. 


Is this alarmist talk which undermine 
confidence? In the old days when banks 
were often in trouble and faced with a mm 
by their depositors, the best way to stop the 
run was by such a powerful guarantee of the 
bank’s solvency that nobody w 
The same pri 
plicable, it seems to me, to the current phi 
of the recession. To say that 
just around the corner is less likely 
store confidence than it would be if the ai- — 
ministration and the Congress set in motion 
such strong measures that confidence in 
the maintenance of employment 


out his money. 


profits is restored. 


There are at least two reasons for thine — 
ing that we may not be at the bottomof the 
recession. For one, there is no good reasoa 
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The second reason for being vigilant and 

glert is that there are many signs that, as 

regards the depressed™ durable goods, the 

public are in @ mood to save 

their money, to make do with what they 

pave, to scale down their debts, to buy at 

, and to keep their affairs as 

as possible. Why? Because they are 

afraid of unemployment, of part-time un- 

employment, of declines in retail purchases 

and ts. There is a danger here, psycho- 

y not unlike the state of mind which 

used to lead to runs on & bank, “A deci- 

sion,” said Professor Schlichter recently, 

“of consumers to cut their debts rapidly 
could be dangerously deflationary.” 

This is a very vulnerable point, and a 

of wait and See is dangerous. There 
is no use preaching confidence, there is no 
use expecting a man to buy an automobile 
he does not have to have, if he is worrying 
shout whether he may lose his job, What 
pe needs to restore his confidence is the 
sight of the Government preparing to do as 
mi as is needed, perhaps more than is 
needed, to reflate the economy. 

In the debate about these matters there 
is an underlying issue of economic philos- 
ophy. There are those who believe with the 
classical economists that a recession is a 
necessary readjustment after an inflation 
of prices, wages, and debts, It is a painful 

ent. But it is necessary to the 
ultimate health of the economy. 

On the other side, there are those who 
believe, as does for example Mr. Marriner 
Eccles, that humanly and politically it is 
impossible for a modern democratic society 
to endure and to tolerate the severe depres- 
sion which would really readjust wages, 
prices, and debts. 

They are, I believe, right, and that it is 
better, as Mr. Eccles said, “to accept the 
present price, wage, and debt structure,” to 
support it by a reflation, than to take the 
enormous risks of a readjustment by a big 
depression. 





Congressional Privileges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


oF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


from the Hartford Courant of March 23, . 


oth Houses. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered 
é to be printed in the Recorp, 


\ Tae Kine Can Do-No Wrone 
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call of the House investigating committee, to 
testify as to undue pressures on Government 
regulatory commissions. This was done on 
a@ quid pro quo basis, so that no Member of 
the lower House of Congress need ever fear 
that he will be subjected to inquiry by any 
Senate investigating body. The skeletons 
will lie buried. 

All this legislative backscratching comes 
on top of Congress’ miserable persistence in 
concealing its traveling expenses from the 
taxpayers. One must consider Hooker’s 
famous dictum about the seat of all political 
power with cynicism, in view of the reluct- 
ance of Congress to tell the people what it 
spends on junketing, and how it spends the 
money. 

There are perfectly good reasons for pro- 
tecting Members of Congress against pres- 
sures, particularly ini the expression of views. 
For that reason a Member’s speeches are 
privileged on the floor of Congress. The 
people of a State have the right to pass 
that judgment. But in the present Congress, 
we have a refusal of Members of Congress 
to testify as to their activities in using pres- 
sure on regulatory bodies. It is a Congress 
that gave itself a raise in pay, contrary to all 
precedents. It is a Congress that hides its 
expense accounts, and says the people have 
no right to know where this part of their 
money goes. It is a Congress that set out 
once to investigate elections and auxiliary 
income of its Members, but stopped short. 
Indeed it is a Congress that has become more 
than an exclusive club. It sounds very much 
Hike a bunch of men who have forgotten 
where the seat of all power lies. . 

"i, 





Social Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITEP STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Sirovich Day Center as 
to the expansion of social-security 
benefits. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 





We, the members of the Sirovich Day Cen-’ 


ter, 203 Second Avenue, New York, N. Y., a 
cultural club of over 800 retired persons, in 
regular meeting assembled passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas most of our members depend 
for their living on social-security benefits and 
whereas many of them receive small checks 
so that they have to live in substandard 
houses and to subsist on meager diets that 
create a health hazard; and 

“Whereas many of them when sick cennot 
afford proper medical care, their sickness 
becomes aggravated as a result of such neg- 
lect; and 

“Whereas these persons contributed so 
much to the building up of this country 
and have therefore a valid moral claim on 
the Nation to take care of them properly in 
their declining years: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we ask the Congress of 
the United States to amend the social- 
security law. 
condition. We support the Forand bill 
wholeheartedly. It is a step in the right 
direction. We feel, however, that its pro- 
vision for a minimum of $50 a month is far 
from sufficient in view of the prevailing high 


So as to improve our economic | 
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prices. We, therefore, beg of you to set 
the minimum at $75 per month; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of the resolution 
be sent to President Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, Congressman Wilbur D. Mills, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee; 
Senators Jacob K. Javits and Irving M. Ives, 
and Congressman Leonard Farbstein.’’ 

PETER J. GALLEGOS, President, 





Construction Jobs on Lloyd Center in 
Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
ground was broken on April 11 on the 
$21.4 million Lloyd Center development 
on Portland’s east side. The Lioyd 
Center represents the plans made many 
years ago by the late Ralph B. Lloyd, 
who died in 1953, and this development 
will be a living memorial to him. The 
foresight by Mr. Lloyd, his four daugh- 
ters and their associates who have car- 
ried forth this project will mean a great 
deal to my city, and it represents a firm 
belief in the future of Portland and of 
Oregon. In this time of severe unem- 
ployment, hundreds of workmen will 
find jobs in building Portland’s future, 
as as result. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an excellent article by Paul 
Hauser, staff writer for the Oregonian, 
which appeared in that newspaper on 
April 14, 1958. The article is entitled 
“Planner’s Vision Nears Fruition With 
Start on Lloyd Center.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorpD, 
as follows: 

PLANNER’S VISION NEARS FRUITION WITH START 
ON LLOYD CENTER 
(By Paul Hauser) 

The cab driver was sad. As he wheeled 
his cab along Lloyd Boulevard he told this 
woman fare the reason for his sadness. 

“I and my friends are very sorrowful,” he 
said. “A great man has died, a man who had 
great plans to build a fine thing on all 
this property. It would have put many, 
many people to work and have been @ won- 
derful thing for Portland.” 

He said more things about this Mr. Lloyd 
who had died a week or so before at his home 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. Then he-had arrived 
at his fare’s destination, Ireland’s at Lloyd’s, 
and stepped out to open the door for the 
lady. 

The lady recalled that ride in 1953 last 
Friday after the ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the multi-million-dollar Lloyd Center de- 
velopment, which will be an active, working 
memorial to Ralph B. Lloyd and his patient 
faith in Portland. 

ASSURANCE GIVEN DRIVER 

“I thanked that cab driver for the fine 
things he said about Mr. Lloyd,” said Mrs. 
Richard Von Hagen. “He was my father, I 
told him. I tried to assure him that the 
rest of us would do all we could to fulfill 
the plans of our father. I hope he knows 
today that we are doing it.” 
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“T think father always had confidence the 
rest of us would finish what he had 
planned,” said Mrs. Mark Dees, the eldest. of 
the four daughters of Ralph Lloyd and now 
chairman of the board of the Lloyd Corp. 

“Of course, this will be a memorial to 
him,” said Mrs. Dees, “but it’s the only kind 
he would hfive had. He would never have 
been interested in a memorial building as 
such, a static thing.” 

Behind the groundbreaking and the 
award of $21,400,000 in construction con- 
tracts Friday were nearly 40 years of patient 
gathering of land and patient waiting for 
the time. 

PORTLAND LAND BOUGHT 


Ralph Lloyd’s big fortune came first from 
oil, but he was in Portland, a Portland res- 
ident at a house at 375 NE. Multnomah 
Street, long before he struck oil. He bought 
his: first Portland property then, in 1907, 
and kept on adding to it through the years. 
His first big acquisitions here came in 1926. 

Where the ground was broken Friday across 
Multnomah Street from Holladay Park is 
just nine blocks east of where Lloyd lived 
when he was in Portland from 1905 to 1911 
as vice president and general manager of 
the National Wooden Pipe Co. 

Looking off past the Interior Building, 
built by the Lloyd Corp. for the Govern- 
ment, to the slope down to Union Avenue, 
one of the Lloyd daughters recalled that her 
father came back to Portland to buy the 
property around Holladay Park as soon as he 
made his first big strike. . 

CROWN PIECE ACQUIRED 


“He always called it the crown piece,” she 
eaid. “The top of this knoll he saw as a cen- 
tral place between the hills. He talked often 
of its marvelous location and especially of 
its fine drainage. He looked at things like 
that.” . 

Lloyd was in his early thirties when he 
first came to Portland, but he was already 
experienced in large operations. He had been 
superintendent, following his graduation in 
1898 from the University of California, of the 
Ventura Land & Water Co., his father’s 
12,000-acre cattle ranch. 

Ralph Lloyd’s father had been an officer 
in the Confederate Army. After the war 
ended he moved westward. Ralph Lloyd was 
born in Neosho, Mo., on February 28, 1875. 
A few years later the family moved westward 
again, this time to Ventura County, Calif. 
There Ralph Lloyd grew up, riding the hills 
after stray cattle and becoming one of the 
best horsemen in the valley. Until age and 
illness made it impossible he continued to 
find horseback riding one of his greatest 
relaxations. 

MRS. CROTTY BORN HERE 


When Lloyd came to Portland in 1907 to 
look after the family interest. in the pipe 
company he was not long married. He mar- 
ried Miss Lulu Hull, of Los Angeles, in 1904. 
One of the daughters, Mrs. Homer Crotty, 
was born in Portland. 

“Our mother was always a loyal rooter for 
Portland,” said one of the daughters. “She 
loved it here and she hated the desert coun- 
try. She liked it for the homes. She 
thought of it as a home city.” 

Lloyd obviously liked Portland, too, for 
through the past 30 years no one figure has 
more frequently expressed faith in the future 
of Portland than Lloyd and the corporation 
he left behind him. =e 

The faith continued despite disappoint- 
ments and blocks. 

The greatest disappointment was inability 
to go ahead with the plan revealed in 1930 for 
a 24-story hotel because of the dee 
of depression. The excavation for the hotel 
was dug. It was used in recent years as 
Holladay Bowl for the musical comedy pro- 
ductions of the Portland Symphonic Choir 
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but the hotel never developed. When plans 
were almost set for another start, World War 
II stopped them again. 

ORGAN GIVEN CHURCH 


Lloyd began buying a little Portland prop- 
erty up and down Union Avenue while he 
was Hving here. He was a good neighbor, 
took an interest in the community, at- 
tended the Methodist Church that stood then 
at the corner of Northeast Union Avenue and 
Multnomah Street (where he donated an 
organ) and was always studying. 

“He was an engineer type of fellow,” an 
old neighbor recalls. “Very quiet and re- 
served, careful and competent.” : 

Lloyd studied about oil. 

He had an idea there was oil under the 
ground in Ventura County where as a boy 
and a young man he had ridden rounding up 
cattle. No one else thought there was oil 
there, but according to his daughters, Lloyd 
had been convinced it was there somewhere 
from the time he was 15 years old. There 
were peculiar outcroppings on the land that 
to him indicated oil-bearing strata. So he 
studied oil geology. : 

OIL STUDY CONTINUES 


In 1911 the Lloyds sold out their interest 
in the pipe and tank company. . Lloyd’s 
father was getting too old to ram thé ranch. 
Lloyd went back to Ventura County and took 
over the management of the ranch. He be- 
came a farmer, for the ranch was becoming 
less and less a cattle ranch as acres of range 
were plowed into lemon groves. Ventura 
County was becoming the greatest lemon- 
producing county in the United States, as it 
now claims to be. 


The ranch was,a moneymaker. It also 
took lots of work. But whenever he had 
time to spare, Lloyd continuéd his oil studies. 

“Instead of taking vacations when the 
time came for them, I rested awhile from the 
ranch work, and spent my entire time on oil 
matters,’’ Lloyd told a reporter in 1929. “I 
studied the district from every angle. I was 
sure there was oil there. I submitted my 
proofs to men considered wise. Some of 
them were polite enough not to laugh.” 


GUSHER BLOWS IN 


With a partner, also the son of a southern- 
er, Lloyd kept at his theory. He saved as 
much as he could and put it into oil explora- 
tion. Then in 1920 his first gusher came in, 
More and more oil wells followed. Soon 
Lloyd was a millionaire, a figure in the oil 
industry and known as the father of the 
Ventura Avenue oilfield. 

So Ralph Lloyd was transformed from & 
lemon grower with crazy ideas about oil to 
@ capitalist. Before long he was back in 
Portland buying property again. One of the 
first pieces he bought was the property on 
Union Avenue alongside Sullivan’s Gulch. 
After Lloyd built a-boulevard up-one side of 
it, it begame the site of the Sears retail store, 
the first large buildng Lloyd built in Port- 
land. It was completed in 1929. ‘ 

Early the next year Lloyd announced he 
planned to build a big hotel as the first part 
of a development on the property he had 
been acquiring near Holladay Park. In Sep- 
tember 1930, a model of the proposed hotel 
was unveiled before a committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Owners and 
Managers brought to Portland to go over the 
plans and assess their practicality. 

DEPRESSION LEAVES HOLE 


But the depression that had started with 
the stock market, crash a year before grew 
worse. The model, the hole dug for the 
basement and the nine-hole golf course that 
was to have been the back yard of the hotel 
was as far as it came to realization then. 


Now part of the Lloyd Center will be a 


300-room hotel to be built by the Sheraton 





When Lioyd made his hotel a] 
ment in 1930, he was 55 years old. Men who 
knew him then recall him as a 
man whose words carried the 
conviction. ing of tm 
Lloyd wasn’t the man to sit back and re. 
lax just because he had some Producing olj 
wells. “Work was his rule of life. He kept 
‘expanding his oil interests and Went into 
oil exploration. (With others, the 
Corp. will soon be making a deep test neg 
Prineville.) He bought city Property, but 
particularly in Portland, and bought into 


banks. 
WORK LLOYD’s HOBBY i, 


At his death in 1953 the Lloyd Corp. prop. 
erties included more than 50 oil wells in 
Ventura County, producing more than 5,00 
barrels daily, lemon groves, walnut 
cattle ranches, timberland, and busines 
property. Pas 

Richard Yon Hagen, now president of the 
Lloyd Corp. and a business associate of Lloyd 
beginning in 1938, said the other day that 
Lloyd's work was his hobby. 

“He always took a brief case home and 
continued on after dinner. His work wa; | 
always the most interesting thing to him” 

FPorthrightness and foresight were 
outstanding qualities as a businessman, 
Hagen believes. 

“He was just a smart man. He had 4 lot - 
of knowledge of a lot of things, He wa 
not a lawyer, but he sure could have been 
a good one. He was very astute.” 

Through all his studies Lloyd maintained 
his belief that Portland, blessed with water 
resources and a great hinterland, will be one 
of the leading metropolitan centers of the 
West. 

WATER DEEMED VITAL 


“Water. That was one of the great things 
here to father. He was always discouraged 
with southern California because water was 
so hard to find,” one of his daughters said 
the other day. “He always thought of the 
promise of Portland, because it has 9 great 
hinterland and, above all, water. He believed 
in its natural resources.” 

While he put no hourly limits on his 
business studies, Lloyd was not a busines 
machine who never turned from his desk or 
his briefcase. 

He maintained a small portion of the 
original ranch holdings as a cattle ranch and 
there he loved to go and invite his daugh- 
ters, their husbands and his 10 grandchil- 
dren to come for an outing. 

He loved to get us all together on the 
ranch. He enjoyed his grandchildren. He 
liked to take them riding into the hills. I 
think he enjoyed nothing more than #0 . 
out to see a heifer with a calf, He was 
fine rider. 

SOUTHERN SONGS FAVORITES 


At night there would be songfests, {ot 
Lloyd loved music and liked to sing. — 
“He had a beautiful voice,” Mr. 
Hagen said. ; 
The favorites were southern songs. He 
particularly liked the Stephen Foster 
and of those Beautiful Dreamer Wa 
most frequent choice. Sometimes he wou 
sing and Lulu (Mrs. Von Hagen) would ac 
company him on the flute. Other times be 
accompanied himself on the player * 
which he dearly loved and for which he Ba — 
a great collection of rolls. ote 
After Lloyd died in 1953, it was 
that about a third of his fortune 




































projects in Ventura County. 
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1958 
fiftieth Anniversary of Discovery of the 
North Pole, April 21, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oxp, I would like to call attention to the 
folowing statement prepared by Mr. 
Robert Holder, of Snyder, N. Y. April 
91, 1958, is the 50th anniversary of that 
date when Dr. Frederick A. Cook, a resi- 
dent of New York State, discovered the 
North Pole and claimed it for the United 


Dr. Frederick Albert Cook gave out the 
first descriptions of the North Pole which 
were published in the New York Herald 
of September 2, 1909. , 

Five days later, on September 6, 1909, 
Robert Peary announced that he had 
reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. 
It is important to note this second con- 
quest of the pole a year later. 

If there is ever any dispute concerning 
the ownership of the North Pole, we can 
claim the top of the Arctic by the right 
of discovery by two brave Americans. 
The strategic importance of the Arctic 
is known to every schoolboy today; 50 
years ago it was an almost useless mys- 
tery. oul 
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Arctic interest has been stimulated 
by the scientists during this Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year when many na- 
_tions are seeking the answer to the many 
Aretic mysteries. The work of the pio- 
neer explorers serves as a springboard 
for present-day research. I would like 
to mention some highlights of Dr. Cook’s 
epic journey across the unknewn Arctic 
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In an airline measurement the dis- 
tance from his Greenland camp is about 
700 miles. This distance was for him 
to be extended to a walk of 4,000 miles 
over land and sea with the shadow of 
death daily on the horizon. It was the 

sledging record in history. 

Dr. Cook’s reaching the North Pole 
was the result of precision planning. 

from his studies of the work 
Of other explorers he concluded that 
previous failures had been due to too 
heavy equipment and the attempt to 
Maintain large parties. His equipment 
Was specially désigned. Hickory was 
to Greenland where the sledges 
Were constructed. His special sled was 
t of over 10 years experimenita- 
tion which started when Amundsen and 
Served their apprenticeship to- 
gether on the Belgian Antarctic Expedi- 
jd 1897-99. It is significant that both 
of men, who apparently were made 
the same stuff reached the extremities 
the earth because of streamlining 
Squipment—Amundsen, South 

Pole, 1911; Cook, North Pole, 1908. 
on knew that, because of ice 
Gute April was the best month and 
tain yoso was important. ‘He was cer- 
f that a small party could travel 
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The expedition consisted of 2 Eskimos, 
young and in their prime; 26 dogs; 2 


sleds loaded with 800 pounds apiece; - 


and the leader, Dr. Cook, who was 43 and 
in perfect condition. They reached their 
goal in 34 days, sledging an average of 
15 miles a day. These 520 miles were 
endless days of torture, of extreme 
thirst and slow starvation. Their ration 
of a pound of pemmican daily was not 
enough and their bodies slowly wasted 
away. They did not mind the cold 
which ranged as low as —50° but suf- 
fered from the bitter gale winds which 
peeled their skin from their cheeks 
and noses. It was a lifeless world, with 
no radios; no airplanes, no means of 
communicating with the world, and no 
hope of rescue. It is a story of forced 
marches beyond human endurance, yet 
the will and the mind somehow gave 
them the courage and strength for an 
almost impossible task. 

Cook’s route was over game lands dis- 
covered by Sverdrup, which gave the 
North Pole seekers another advantage. 
The liberal diet of raw meaf kept the 
three men in top trim. 

After the pole was reached there was 
the trip back. Instead of the return 
being easy, as it was expected it turned 
out to be the most heart-rending part 
of the entire trek. The story of the 
return is perhaps more exciting and 
pathetic than the dash for the pole. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook wrote two books 
about his North Pole experiences: My 
Attainment of the Pole, and Return from 
the Pole, and every American would do 
well to read these inspiring tales of 
what was perhaps one of the most heroic 
exploits in Arctic exploration, if not in 
the history of all exploration. 





The Parade of Progress Sponsored by the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber 
of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J, FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


_Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rre¢- 
ORD, I include the following two editor- 
ials—one from the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader of April 14, 1958, and the other 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of April 
15, 1958—on the Wyoming Valley Parade 
of Progress sponsored this year by the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber 
of Commerce: 
[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
April 14, 1958] 
PARADE OF PROGRESS 
If the public will match the enterprise of 
the Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the enthusiasm of local busi- 
ness, the success of the Wyoming Valley Pa- 
rade of Progress, opening in the West Side 
on evening, is a foregone 
conclusion. There is every reason to believe 
the community will cooperate. In fact, with 
so many attractions—displays, entertain- 
ment and prizes—it is difficult to see how 
local residents can stay away, no matter 
what their other engagements for the week. 
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The theme this year is Casual Living for 
Tomorrow. This provides tremendous possi- 
bilities for the participants and it has a gen- 
eral appeal, for it affects every household 
and, for that matter, every individual. 

The parade of progress has made tremen- 
dous strides and the current recession, in- 
stead of having an adverse effect, actually has 
stimulated-the sponsors and exhibitors, for 
it affords the community an opportunity to 
make a contribution to recovery. The tim- 
ing is perfect. 

For this initiative, the Jaycees and cooper- 
ating firms rate a salute. 





[From ‘the Wilkes-Barre Record, April 15, 
1958] 
PARADE OF PROGRESS 

Every 2 years, members of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre junior chamber of commerce 
sponsor Wyoming Valley parade of progress. 
Today marks the opening of this popular 
spectacle in the west side armory. 

The show will be complete with all the 
trimmings. A street parade wiil be held this 
afternoon through central city, with fire- 
works at the conclusion to help focus interest 
on this evening’s opening. 

‘An Army floodlight will illuminate the 
night sky from in front of the armory to let 
the people of Wyoming Valley know some- 
thing is going on all week in this community. 

This year’s show has large promise of being 
one of the best ever. There will be gifts for 
the children and grownups, and interesting 
showings for all the family to see. 

Harry Powell and Carl Schmitt, Jr., direc- 
tors, typify community leaders of the present 
and future who are giving freely of their 
time and efforts in this major Jaycee project. 

Directors and members of their hard- 
working committee have been heartened by 
the response of Wyoming Valley merchants 
and business people in renting booths and 
floor space at the west side atmory. It’s a 
healthy sign for our region with its close 
to 350,000 people. It’s an encouraging sign 
of the times, an indication that with prog- 
ressive-minded young men like the Jaycees 
out doing things, our Wyoming Valley can 
well be on its way to an era filied with new 
promise. 

Whether you have attended the parade of 
progress in other years, the 1958 show with 
its new features promises to be worth seeing. 
With 5 evening shows and 1 matinee listed, 
Wyoming Valley will have ample opportunity 
to stop in at the armory this week, 





Results of a Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently concluded a poll among resi- 
dents of the 39th Congressional District 
of New York, asking théir opinions on 
20 of the most important issues before 
the Nation. More than 7,000 persons 
replied to the questionnaire. 

There has been great interest in the 
poll, among both the people whom I am 
privileged to represent and among many 
persons and groups outside my district. 
So that my colleagues and all these 
other interested persons and groups 
may have the benefit of the results of 
the poll, I include in the Recorp the re- 
sults of the poll: 
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. Should Congress enact a Presidential disabi 


wR 


4. Do you favor extending statehood to— 


Cod Frei? nn Senilsdtwasctioiencmmcienmpmabiiann 
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. Do you favor an increase in postal rates to reduce the annual postal service deficit?_........ 


an 


. Do you favor a pay increase for— 


OD ee ee 
(b) Other Federal Government employees? ___..- 
7. Should Congress enact legislation to provide Federal regulation of welfare and pension 


funds now under— 


(b) Employer control?..........---...--.-------. 
. Should the Federal minimum-wage law be amended to— 
(a) Raise the present $1 hourly rate?__........... 
(b) Extend coverage to more workers? ___......... 


oO 


oe 


. Should the social-security law be amended to— 


(a) Abolish the present annual $1,200 ceiling on earnings?.......-.......-...--..-.-...- 
(b) Raise the $1,200 ceiling?_................----- 
10, Do you favor increasing the present $4,200 social-security tax base, and the tax contributions, 


if benefits also are raised? 


11, Do you favor reducing nonmilitary Federal spending to permit a tax cut?_.............---. 
12, Do you favor a wider farm price support formula of 60 to 90 percent of parity and an increase 
in acreage allotments, instead of the present 75 to 90 percent of parity?_.-_.........-....-- 
13, Should these provisions of the agricultural Soil Bank program be continued: 
(a) The conservation reserve?...............--.-. 
(>) The acreage teserve;?. ...o...-cccewesnonkwore> 
14. Should atomic energy for peaceful purposes be developed by (a) the Federal Government 
(11.1); (b) private enterprise (27.3); (c) a partnership of both (57.3); Undecided (4.3). 
15. Do you favor the proposed multibillion dollar program for construction of civil defense 


ST EN cmd ce rep ien bnceniceinantiewet 
16, Should we continue our foreign aid programs of— 


(b) Economic assistance? .............--.-------- 

17, Should the United States exchange atomic-weapons information with our allies?_..._...._- 
18, Do you favor closer cooperation with NATO countries in political, economic, and cultural 
fields, in addition to our military alliance?__........ 

19. Do you favor increased cultura] and commercial relations with Russia?..............-..--- 
20, Do you believe the United States should seek new negotiations now with Russia on dis- 
armament and world political problems? ........... 


Federal Aid for Hospital Construction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include resolutions recently adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to extend and amend the Hill- 
Burton Act providing Federal aid for 
hospital construction. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Boston, Mass. 
RESOLUTION MEMORALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 

THE UNITED STATES To EXTEND AND AMEND 

THE HriL-BurTon Act PROVIDING FEDERAL 

AID FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 

Whereas his Excellency, the Governor, in 
his annual message to the general court on 
January 1, 1958, stated, “The Federal law 
providing for Federal assistance for hospital 
construction expires in 1958. I urge that 
you recommend that the operation of this 
law be extended”; and 

Whereas the basic distribution formula of 
the Hill-Burton Act, Public Law 725, should 
be reexamined in order to provide more fully 
for the hospital needs in States with a num- 
ber .of large cities and metropolitan areas; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the general court of Massa- 
chusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to extend the provisions of 
Public Law 725, 79th Congress, and to amend 


. Do you favor a greater Federal epee & gad science education? ...........-...- 

y law?- 

If such a law were passed, whom do you think should decide whether a President is dis- 

abled: (a) the Vice President (3.9); (b) the President’s Cabinet (29.6); (¢) acommission 
of executive and legislative officials (49.9); Undeeided (16.6). 

3. Would you favor a system of pay television?......... 
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its provisions so as to provide more fully 
for the hospital needs in States with a num- 
ber of large cities and metropolitan areas; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the presiding officer of hh branch of Con- 
gress and to the Members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted, March 
31, 1958. : 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 2, 
1958. 

IrvinG N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

[Attest] 

EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Secretary Seaton Commended by Conser- 
vationists as a Man of Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in ad- 
ministering the public lands, the miner- 
als, the wildlife, national parks, and oth- 
er great natural resources entrusted by 
the American people to the care of the 





demon- 
strated courage and devotion to the pub- 
lic interest. In an unusual tribute, the 
delegates to the 22d annual convention 











Aprit 


of the National Wildlife Federation, heg 
in St. Louis February 28-March 1 and 2, 
1958, adopted a resolution commending 
Mr. Seaton for a series of significant a¢.- 
tions. The text of the resolution 
follows: 

Be it resolved, That the National Wiidlite 
Federation commends and applauds Seere. 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton upon 
several important actions taken in recent 
months for the benefit and protection of 
natural resources in the United States ang 
Alaska, to wit: 

1. New and protective regulations signed 
January 11, 1958, restricting and controlling 
oll and gas leasing and mineral development 
on the National Wildlife refuges and 
ranges in order to protect the wildlife values, 

2. An Executive order signed December 24, 
1957, providing for the diversion of fresh 
water from the Colorado River to restore the 
Topock Marsh and maintain the Havasu Na. 
tional Wildlife Refuge as an important wa. 
verfowl-management unit in the Pacific fly. 





way. 

3. A preliminary order signed November 
19, 1957, taking the initial steps toward with- 
drawal and establishment of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range in northeastern Alaska. 

4. Recommendation of legislation to pro- 
vide for Federal acquisition of the Klamath 
Indian Marsh as a National Wildlife 
and for Federal acquisition or disposal of the 
Klamath Indian Forest in a manner to as- 
sure sustained yield management. 

5. His unqualified declaration made before 
this convention that he will render in the 
immediate future a decision upon the vexing 
problems relating to National Wildlife Refu- 
ges and waterfowl management in the Upper 
Klamath Basin of Oregon and California, 


Mr. Speaker, it should be noted here 
that with respect to point No. 5 in the 
above resolution, Mr, Seaton has again 
shown he is a man of action and a man 
of his word. He recently announced his 
decision in this vexing and long-unsolyed 
controversy. The existing waterfowl 
refuge lands in the Upper Klamath Ba- 
sin will be held intact for conservation 
purposes until or unless substitute wild- 
fowl habitat along the flyway has been 
provided. Legislation is being prepared 
to back up this decision and safeguard. 
the waterfowl resources of the Pacific 


flyway. : 
Mr. Seaton made a speech at the 
opening session of the National Wildlife 
Federation convention which sounded a 
realistic and forward-looking 
not only for the Federation’s ; 
but for the 23d North American 
Conference which followed 
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y adjourned this morning so the 
people in attendance could come here, and, 
of course, I am particularly thankful. What 
the final reaction will be to the decision 
that they should come listen to this speech 
to be seen, of course, but then I am 
also told that this program is now 22 years 
old and that in that time more than 2,700 
students have been graduated. I think you 
wil all agree with me that this is a very 
considerable and worthwhile accomplish- 
eeeeght I would talk t6 you today about 
some matters with which some of you are 
much better acquainted than I. 
Nevertheless, I think we ought to talk about 
those matters for a few minutes, not only 
to get them on the record, but also to make 
that we understand one another. 

Back in 1903, at Stanford University, 
Theodore Roosevelt, speaking on the subject 
of natural resources, exhorted the Nation 
“To leave to future generations the heritage 
unimpaired and, if possible, even improved.” 

It seems to me this clarion call sounded 
by President Roosevelt continues to echo in 
our own day and that it is a call which all 
Americans, regardless of their business or 

fession, would do well to heed. 

In the 50 intervening years since that 
speech I think it is a fair statement to say 
that conservation practices, by private citi- 
gens, State agencies and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have greatly increased. Moreover, 
I think it is admitted that today there is 
unprecedented citizen interest in the man- 
agement of this Nation’s natural resources, 
particularly those under Federal jurisdiction. 
Now, only with such public interest, under- 
standing and action can we ever hope for 
effective legislative and administrative re- 
sults, 

Here I would like to point out that organi- 
gations such as yours have long recognized 
that fact. To you and to them is rightfully 
due a major share of the credit for the prog- 
ress made thus far in the proper husbanding 
of our natural resources in America. 

Then, if you don’t mind, I should also like 
to make a personal observation. As Secre- 
tary of the Interior, I ewe much to all of 
you. Many times your representatives have 
spent long hours with me discussing diffi- 
cult and complex proldems, benefiting me 
with information and counsel. Time and 
again members of local units of your organi- 
zation and others have written or spoken to 
me their opinions and their suggestions. 

Let me assure you here and now with com- 
plete sincerity that I am aware of that debt 
of gratitude and conscious of my responsi- 
bility because you have been so cooperative 
with me. 

Now, we know that there are a multitude 
of major Federal laws, old and new, which 
today govern the use ef publicly owned re- 
sources and that many of those laws are 
complex, Sections of some of them appear 
to collide with sections of others. Neverthe- 
less, they do set the framework within which 
the officials of the executive branch of Gov- 
— must act. 

ou Know, in trying te make right and 
+ ct decisions within the framework of 
Saag natianae Spent to mind « 
cartoon character of some years ago. 
Many people in this room, I am sure, will 
temember him. His name was Skippy, drawn 
by @ British cartoonists who died a few 
Tas | 
am thinki 
ese tees of a which appeared 
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for decision arrives, I must confess to you 
that I think a little bit about Skippy and his 
prayer. Nevertheless, in spite of all the dif- 
ficulties, these laws, taken together are, I be- 
lieve, inspiring evidence of a people’s deter- 
mination to deal as prudently and wisely as 
they can with the bounty that nature has 
conferred upon them. On that fact, I am 
sure all of us can agree. 

Now then, what are some of these laws? 
Well, for public lands, we have major legis- 
lation dating from 1801; for the water we 
have similar legislation dating from the 
Reclamation Act of 1902; for minerals we 
have the basic mining law of 1872 and its 
successors; for timber we have the Forest 
Reservation Act of 1891 and subsequent 
amendments; for grazing we have the Taylor 
Grazing Act of 1934. 

The development of our unparalleled na- 
tional park system hes taken place under a 
variety of general laws which date back to 
1906. I think that a major victory of this 
area certainly was the launching, in 1956, 
of the Eisenhower administration's program 
to improve the national park system of this 
country. That program is widely and com- 
monly\known as mission 66. 

Major legislation for fish and wildlife is, 
as you Know, relatively recent. It includes 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918; the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929; 
the all-important 1934 Duck Stamp Act; the 
1934 Coordination Act, with its later amend- 
ment of 1946; the Pittman-Robertson Act of 
1937; and finally the Dingell-Johnson Act of 
1950. 

These measures, I remind you, came into 
being largely through the efforts of many 
of you. 

Similar efforts received a long-due, if not 
overdue, reward in 1956, when the Fish and 
Wildlife Act was passed by the Congress. 
With the passing of that act, we were able 
to create, in the Department of the Interior, 
the office of Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife. 

Through the cooperation of many people 
in and out of the Government, of both politi- 
cal parties, this historic forward step was 
taken. 

Now, then, despite the progress that has 
been made, I believe this Nation’s national- 
resources program could still be better bal- 
anced. Administratively, we are making 
every effort in our national planning to pro- 
tect fish and wildlife, recreation, and associ- 
ated values. Nevertheless, if these are to 
receive full and appropriate protection, they 
must have appropriate additional recognition 
in Federal law. Of that, I am, personally, 
deeply convinced. 

I will say to you here and now that as 
Secretary of the Interior I shall continue to 
do everything possible to further the enact- 
ment of such legislation in the Congress. 

Now, for a moment, if you please, let’s con- 
sider the real and justifiable need for such 
legislation. 

The demands on our recreational and wild- 
life resources are growing with incredible in- 
tensity. Cities, roadways, and industrial 
plants, for example, are devouring land in 
America at an annual rate of almost a mil- 
lion acres, and that, I do not think I need to 
remind you, is ah area larger than the State 
of Rhode Island itself. 

Moreover, our country’s population is grow- 
ing at a fantastic rate, and by 1968 it may 
well be that we will number 200 million 


people. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing awareness 
in America, again fostered to a major degree 
by you people and your associates in the con- 
servation movement, that we simply have got 
to get on with the job of getting ready for 
tomorrow and a whole series of tomorrows. 

As a matter of fact, in the past few years 
the Nation has accomplished much to meet 
the challenges posed by such trends. Since 
1953, the Government has added almost 
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50,000 acres to its Federal wildlife refuges, 
not enough, no, but plenty if you consider 
some of the opposition that has been reg- 
istered to putting a single acre more in 
wildlife refuges. 

In the current fiscal year, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is investing nearly 
$57 million in sports fisheries and wildlife 
programs. That %57 million is almost 60 
percent more than the corresponding 
amount for the fiscal year 1953, and yet I 
confess that there is much, much more to 
be done in that area. 

In the past 2 years alone, the Depart- 
ment has had nearly a 5-fold increase in its 
investment in river basin studies. One of 
our immediate problems in that area is the 
proposal to erect a dam. at the Nez Perce 
site in Idaho on the Snake River just be- 
low its confluence with the Salmon. Unless 
there is conclusive evidence that such a 
structure would not do irreparable damage 
to the anadromous fish runs up the Salmon 
River, I must oppose it. 

The Pittman-Robertson and Dingell- 
Johnson funds are now providing $2114 mil- 
lion to States for sports fisheries and wild- 
life programs. Perhaps this is not enough 
yet, but it is the largest annual amount in 
our history. In the Havasu Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge in Arizona, water is now 
being diverted from the Colorado River into 
the Topock marsh. This, as you know, 
will end stagnation due to Federal dredg- 
ing operations which began in 1949. This 
action is helping to restore that area to its 
former excellence as a winter ground for 
migratory waterfowl. 

The Department of the Interior and the 
Department of the Army last year reached 
an agreement acceptable generally to con- 
servationists by which a buffer strip was 
made available to Fort Sill in the southern 
part of the Wichita Wildlife Refuge. That 
agreement eliminated a serious threat to the 
refuge and its intended purposes, and I say 
now to you that the Department of the In- 
terior has no intention whatever of reducing 
the effectiveness of this outstanding wildlife 
area by opening more of its acreage to mili- 
tary use. I might add further that my 
ability to maintain that position will be quite 
a bit due to the cooperation I know I shalk 
get from you and your associates. 

The Congress has recently passed the so- 
called military lands withdrawal bill, H, R. 
5538, which makes applicable on military 
lands the fishing and trapping and hunting 
laws of States and Territories in which they 
are located. This legislation also stipulates 
that no military withdrawal of more than 
5,000 acres can be made without specific 
consent of the Congress. ‘i 

As I am sure you know, the Department 
of the Interior has wholeheartedly supported’ 
this legislation. 

In case the word has not reached you to- 
day, I was called from Washington a couple 
of hours ago and told that the President 
had today signed that legislation. 

Well, I think that a fair summary is that 
much has been accomplished but that there 
is still much to do. : 

It is time, for one thing, to make con- 
structive amendments to the Fish and Wild-) 
life Coordination Act of 1946. In my opin- 
ion, that is a legislative must and the sooner 
it is done, the better. The Department of} 
the Interior is now working with othe 
Federal agencies on just such amendments, 
which, among other things, would legally 
require that greater consideration be given 
to fish and wildlife conservation in the 
planning of Federal water resource projects. 

In brief, the proposed amendments wil 
go beyond the present legal protection 
against damage to fish and wildlife values. 
The amendments will actually require the 
enhancement of those values, and I am 
happy to report to you that we have made 
good progress toward getting.an agreement 
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with other Federal agencies. As soon as 
that job is done, in, I personally believe, 
a few days or weeks at the most, I shall at 
once submit proposals to the Congress and 
strongly urge their enactment. 

Second, we urgently need legislation to 
establish a national outdoor recreational re- 
source review commission. The administra- 
tion is enthusiastically supporting that pro- 
posal before the Congress. It will lay a base 
for application of recreational resource cri- 
teria to include wilderness and associate 
values in any comprehensive survey of this 
Nation's lands. I say to you that the sooner 
that commission can get on with its job, 
the better for all of America. 

Because of the impending termination of 
Federal trusteeship over the lands of 
Klamath Indians, we need legislation which 
will continue the sustained-yield manage- 
ment of the forest, and preserve the marsh 
es a wildlife area. The administration has 
sponsored such legislation, and it is now 
before the Congress. The marsh, once pur- 
chased by the Department of the Interior, 
would become a wildlife refuge. The forest, 
kept intact, would continue in perpetuity to 
produce timber on a sustained-yield basis, to 
help prevent floods and to protect the migra- 
tory waterfowl and other wildlife which now 
find refuge within it. 

There came to my desk yesterday a recom- 
mendation for solution of the Klamath- 
Tule Lake problem. Because of its com- 
plexity, it has required intensive and sympa- 
thetic study by my staff and by the assistant 
secretary for water and power and also the 
assistant secretary for fish and wildlife. 
Upon my return, I shall resume work on this 
problem myself. We will make every effort 
to announce a decision within the next few 
weeks at the most. 

As a matter of fact, this subject came up 
for discusison informally in my room last 
night, and one of my good friends from out 
in that area pleaded with me to make this 
decision as soon as possible. In the course 
of that conversation, we got a little curious 
historically and discovered that the problem 
has been pending in the Department of the 
Interior since the days of Secretary Krug. 
I don’t say say that as a criticism of one of 
my predecessors, of course, because it was 
pending there not only under him, but also 
under Secretary Chapman and Secretary Mc- 
Kay. This is just an example of how com- 
plex some of these problems are. 

Around the Department of the Interior 
we are determined not to let these things 
lie on the shelf. We will try to make de- 
cisions—right decisions—as soon as possible 
so that people will have a chance either to 
object or approve. 

Well, another thing we badly need is spe- 
cial legislation enacted in this session of the 
Congress to authorize metalliferous mining 
by lease or permit only for the proper pro- 
tection of the proposed new Arctic Game 
Range. As you know, I have taken steps to 
set aside this 9-million acre area of North- 
east Alaska for the protection of grizzly and 
polar bears, Dall sheep, wolverines, caribou 
and migratory waterfowl. This single addi- 
tion to the Nation’s wildlife system will send 
the acreage of Federal wildlife lands soaring 
to a new record total. 

Informally, just last week I had a discus- 
sion with the Canadian Ambassador, and 
members of the Department of the Interior 
have had informal and exploratory conver- 
sations with members of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, hoping to work toward the day 
when the Canadians will find it proper and 
right to do on their side of the international 
boundary the same thing we have now 
done on our side, . 

As you all know, what we must do above 
everything else is to make certain that noth- 
ing defeats the purposes of the new regula- 
tions which have been issued to govern oil 
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and gas leasing on Federal wildlife lands. 
I am ‘sure we are all together on that. 

These regulations provide that on Federal 
wildlife refuges there will be no leasing, ex- 
cept when Government oil reserves, in other 
words, oil belonging to the people of the 
United States, are threatened by drainage 
because of nearby drilling. On the game 
range lands of the United States, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service will together determine 
which areas should be recommended to be 
opened for leasing and drilling. Similar 
legislation will also apply, to the Federal- 
State cooperative lands and the wildlife 
areas in Alaska. In any case, the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior must be ob- 
tained. I have not the slightest intention 
either of shirking my responsibilities or 
hiding my mistakes behind somebody else. 

Recently a congressional question has been 
raised about the validity of this new de- 
partmental regulation of which I have been 
speaking. I have been informally told that 
hearings will bé scheduled on that subject, 
Let me assure you here today that I stand 
ready to defend my action, both as to its 
legality and as to its contribution to the 
public good and, again, I must say that I 
shall need your help in that battle on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Finally, more than ever before, we need to 
continue to strengthen public support for 
all constructive conservation measures. The 
half century behind us is rich in legislative, 
administrative, and organizational achieve- 
ments in the field of Federal natural re- 
sources management, conservation, use, and 
development. Even so, as I indicated a few 
minutes ago, we must continue to forge 
ahead. So I propose to each of you today 
that each one of you launch a sort of a per- 
sonal mission 2,000, not for one resource, but 
for all of them. With the utmost diligence, 
let us continue to work together to assure 
that the latter part of this 20th century, as 
the first, will be an era of outstanding bril- 
liance and accomplishment for the cause for 
conservation in America. 





Glen Alden Corp. Announces Changes in 
Its Executive Positions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD: Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of April 16, 
1958, which comments on the changes 
made in the executive positions of the 
Glen Alden Corp., with headquarters at 
Wilkes-Barre, and the world’s leading 
producer of anthracite coal: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
April 16, 1958] 
GLEN ALDEN CHANGES 

Announcement that Harry W. Bradbury, 
former vice president of Lehigh Valley In- 
dustries, had been elected to a similar post 
with the Glen Alden Corp., and that Harold B. 
Wickey, former Lehigh Valley vice president, 
would be named a vice president of Glen 
Alden and assistant to Mr. Bradbury indi- 
cates that List interests, now in control of 
Glen Alden, are not going out of the coal 
business. Mr. Bradbury will have 
the corporation’s coal division, 


, 





This is good news to the community from 
payroll and tax viewpoints and ends specu. 
lation about the immediate-future of the 
industry as a result of the retrenchment pro, 
gram and subsequent moves. With two sea. 
soned executives like Mr. Bradbury ang 


Wickey named to these important odie , 


is apparent that, forall the pressure, Glen 
Alden or List Alden, if merger plang are 
not disturbed, not only will carry on 

tions, but possibly will expand them. 

Glen Alden must have something in mind 
when it hires two men of the caliber of my 
Bradbury and Mr, Wickey, while 
the services of William Everett as co 
Francis Case, president of Glen Alden, wij] 
remain in an advisory capacity and the in. 
dications are he will devote his time ang 
talents to other subsidiaries. 

The decision to bring Mr. Bradbury into 
the Glen Alden was no surprise. It had been 
reported for several months and it now de. 
velops he actually had been elected to the 
post last December, 





Timely Proposals for the Solution of Ou 
Present Economic Dilemma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article which 
was written by a small-business man, 
Mr. E. H. Hardinger, from my hometown 
of Butler, Mo. 

Mr. Hardinger’s article reflects serious 
thought and makes timely proposals for 
the solution of the present economic 
dilemma .in which we find ourselves to- 
day. It would be well for each Member 
of the House of Representatives to 
read Mr. Hardinger’s thought-provoking 
article: 

Beware, lest we talk ourselves into a disas- 
trous national depression. Every newscast, 
newspaper, and almost everyone one meets 
is talking about a depression. True, we have 
millions of workers out of jobs, but idle, 
thoughtless talk cannot help, and without 
realizing it we may create a doubt or fear 
in the listeners’ minds, doing much harm, 
True, we all should be much concerned about - 
our present local and national economic con- 
ditions, which, in some respects, differ from 
anything we have experienced in the past 

Those of us who went through the unfor- 
gettable depression of the 1930's see siml- 
larities to conditions preceding that national 
calamity. However, we must all keep 4 level 
head at this time and realize that, 
we go down into a depression with our ma 
tional debt and other conditions as they ae 
today, this would mean a national f 
trophe such as we, who are living today, — 
have never known. aes 

Whatever mistakes we have made in the 


























depression caused f 
filation is. a new and very dangerous ae 
As a descendant of several generation : 
conservative thinkers which were rg 
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heir day, and being a progressive, conserva- 
thinker on my Own, I am forced to lib- 
my views and thinking to the point 

of the foreseeable and long-range future in 
liberal terms. It is too late to turn back 
We must go forward or else we will 
In the long span ahead, 5, 10, or 20 
I see nothing but constant inflation. 
how it will end, I don’t think 


now. 


years, 
Where oF 
knows. 
"cere our large present-day unemploy- 
ment will dwindle during the spring, sum- 
mer, and early fall months, then reoccur 
during the late fall and winter months 
next year and will continue to follow this 
for no telling how many years un- 
jess, of course, some national emergency 
arises which would incur full employment. 
js one Who certainly does not like to pay 
and higher taxes, I feel the time has 
come for the Government to establish, or 
make possible the establishment by the va- 
rious States, a national public-works 
of a permanent nature to take up the 
slack in unemployment as soon as it starts 
to occur. The idea behind this would be 
that a man working at his regular job, but 
got laid off, would have a job waiting for 
him sponsored by the Government. The av- 
erage American worker spends his money as 
he makes it—sometimes before. Full em- 
ployment has always resulted in prosperity 
and good conditions for all. With inflated 
living costs, the average worker can only 
stand a few weeks of unemployment before 
it begins to hurt. When layoffs oceur, these 
men and their families must be fed, clothed, 
and kept warm some way. 

What good is a tax cut going to do a man 
who is out, of work and isn’t paying any 
taxes or ahy prospects of a job? To further 
increase or extend their unemployment com 
pensation only tends to destroy their incen- 
tive to work and earn an honest living. 
With a properly organized and administered 
public-works program in readiness, the day 
a worker is laid off his regular job, he could 
apply in his county area and be put to work 
within a few days. This type of help is 
twofold, the worker earns his living and 
everyone shares in the results—better roads, 

, More schools, fecreational facilities, 
and ns of other worthwhile public im- 
provements would be made which are needed 
and useful to all. The public-works wage 
scale need not be high but livable; thus, 
when skilled workers jobs are open, these 
Vorkers would return willingly. The physio- 
logical effect of a man having assurance of 
at least a job, if only at a minimum wage 
Would have a stimulating effect on consumer 


I know there are many things happening 
today which we do not like and conditions 
are Rot as many of us would like them to be. 
But, again, we must face facts and reality, 
amd in my opinion, this simple, uncompli- 
cated public-works program can and will be, 


, put into effect, the cheapest _and best way 


Proposals to date. 
a must talk, don’t let us talk idly, but 
commonsense to the right people. As 


it has alwa: ; 
Woman can ‘f been, the average man or 
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Readjustment of Life Adjustment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON/ JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the pages of the Recorp have contained 
many indications of the great interest of 
the people of the*United States in edu- 
cation. The pros and cons of our edu- 
cational system have been given a fairly 
thorough review. 

I include herewith an editorial from 
the Raven Review of St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege for April 1958. It is a thoughtful, 
objective presentation, shedding more 
light than heat on the matter: 


READJUSTMENT OF LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


We had made a resolution to let the sub- 
ject of education rest for a while. But a 
gentleman with whom we have been arguing 
violently for as long as we can remember 
made a characteristically outlandish remark 
at our last encounter which has been both- 
ering us ever since. The supreme irony of 
the age, he says, is that our democracy has 
evolved an educational system eminently 
suited to totalitarianism, while the Russians 
seem to have developed a program that would 
be just right for a democracy. 

The Russian system, he points out, empha- 
sizes the ideals of intellectual excellence and 
self-discipline proper to a society of freemen; 
the American way, on the other hand, ne- 
giects the training of both mind and will in 
favor of life adjustment, coddling, and con- 
ditioning our youth to unthinking conform- 
ity with the mass. 

Close upon these subversive observations 
comes the campaign of the Luce publica- 
tions to revitalize the American school sys- 
tem. Time and Life have come out with an 
unprecedented assault en the ideals of the 
Deweyites entrenched in the entire program 
of primary and secondary education. And 
the facts they cite are a startling confirma- 
tion of our friend’s cantankerous assertions. 
The neglect of intellectual discipline had 
long been fairly obvious from our contacts 
with products of the system in college 
classes. But the fostering of group pressure 
to conformity was something we had only 
suspected. ities 

The stupidity underlying this preposter- 
ously anti-democratic procedure baffles the 
understanding. Even Life in its portrait of 
a typical high school student frittering away 
his time and talents in ignorant self-indul- 
gence, maintains that this kind of nonsense 
develops qualities of leadership. Our critical 
friend anticipated this claim also. To his 
own lethargic high-school students who are 


complacently submitting to training for 
leadership, he challenges: Leadership for 
what? 


The least that can be expected of a leader 
is that he should Know where he is going 
and where he is now. If he is unconscious 
of the intellectual tradition that produced 
him, of the roots of his own government and 
the economic principles of his.society, not 
to speak of the revolutionary sciehtific de- 
velopments of his own age, he is not likely 
to have any definite goals toward which to 
lead . The prospect of the blind 
leading the blind in this fashion is enough 
to make the scalp crawl. 
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The question of the goals of education it- 
self has been raised by the editors of Life 
in an emphatic manner: “Exclusive devotion 
to techniques and group adjustment should 
never again be allowed to hide the fact that 
American education exists first of all to edu- 
cate the individual in a body of learning, 
with a tradition and purpose behind it.” 
With this we heartily agree. But what tra- 
dition and what purpose the editors fail to 
state. 

The fundamental disagreement in our 
society about what a man is and what he is 
for lies at the very root of the question of 
how to educate him. Some think he is the 
end result of accidental biological mutations; 
others, that he is the chance product of a 
complex of economic forces; others again, 
that he is a creation of intelligent love, with 
@ destiny beyond space and time dependent 
on the responsible use of freedom. 

The difficulty of reconciling these conflict- 
ing concepts led the Deweyites long ago to 
ignore them altogether and devote them- 
selves to mass conditioning processes. And 
we have made little progress in solving the 
dilemma.since that unhappy day. But we 
can take this grain of comfort from the ob- 
vious bankruptcy of life adjustment pro- 
grams, that it may force us back to a re- 
liance upon intellectual values before the 
thought police are ready to take over. 





Alcorn Too Optimistic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ocala, Fla., Star-Banner of 
Wednesday, April 16: 

ALcoRN Too OPTIMISTIC 


In a speech delivered at a Republican fund- 
raising dinner in Birmingham, Meade Al- 
corn, GOP national committee chairman, 
predicted that the Republicans can make 
net gains in the South this year if more 
GOP candidates will challenge incumbent 
Democrats. 

He does not agree with those who say 
the Republicans cannot duplicate their 1956 
successes in the South. He reiterated a pre- 
diction that his party could increase its 
present House membership of-9 out of 114 
seats in the South and border States if it 
did not let the Democrats win by default 
in so many districts. 

“It is my firm belief,” he said, “that an 
incident such as Little Rock will never lead 
thinking voters to turn their backs on the 
great overriding accomplishments of this 
Republican administration.” 

Mr. Alcorn is too optimistic. All the 
straw polls indicate that the Democrats 
will sweep both Houses of the Congress, if 
they do not become too cocky and confident. 
Some of the best informed political writers 
in the country, including David Lawrence, 
Roscoe RrummMond, and we believe, Walter 
Lippmann, agree that the Democrats will ex- 
tend their majorities in the House and Sen- 
ate. 

Nearly everyone who has no political bias 
is agreed that the odds are with the Demo- 
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crats for many reasons, not the Little Rock 
school incident alone. 

Take the Senate races as an example. The 
Republicans will have 22 Senate seats at 
stake while only 11 Democratic Senators 
will be up for reelection. For the Repub- 
licans to make any gains, it would be nec- 
essary for them to hold their 22 seats and 
gain some of the 11 Democratic seats. 

Senator Grorce SMaTHERS, chairman of 
the Senate Democratic campaign committee, 
recently made some predictions about the 
congressional elections this year and the 
presidential elections in 1960, / 

Florida’s junior senator believes the Dem- 
ocrats will ride high in November, but that 
big gains in both House and Senate could 
backfire on them in the 1960 presidential 
race. He predicted that the Democrats 
will pick up from 5 to 7 Republican 
Senate seats, and that they will elect all 
of their candidates in the South handily. 

SMATHERS is on sound ground when he 
says his party will have no difficulty in hold- 
ing the South in the congressional races. 
He also believes it stands to gain in the 
Far West and Middle West because of econo- 
mic troubles there. In support of this pre- 
diction he pointed to the dissatisfaction in 
the farm belt over the administration’s farm 
policies. 

SMaTHERS predicts that the big issue in 
November will boil down to the Nation’s 
economic situation, not satellites, outer 
space problems, foreign policy or Little Rock. 
He thinks the United States should be caught 
up with the Russians in the race for outer 
space by election time, so that should not be 
an issue. 

He points out that the Republicans are 
hard hit in that five of their top Senators 
are not seeking reelection. These include 
Senators JENNER of Indiana, SmirH of. New 
Jersey, MaRTIN of Pennsylvania, PayNE of 
Maine, and KNOWLAND of California. 

If the sentiment in Florida is any indica- 
tion of the political feeling in other States, 
the South will swing back into the Demo- 
cratic column this coming November. It is 
difficult to find a Florida Democrat who voted 
for President Eisenhower in 1956 who is 
willing to say he will support the Republi- 
can ticket this November. In addition, re- 
ports are coming in from south Florida 
that some Republicans of many years stand- 
ing are changing their registration to the 
Democratic Party. 

It is of interest in connection with the 
Alcorn and SMATHERS statements to mention 
the reason SMATHERS thinks that big gains 
this year could backfire in the presidential 
election in 1960. He points out if the party 
makes substantial gains in Congress this 
year, and world or domestic conditions 
worsen later on, the Democrats, not the Re- 
publicans, would be responsible, as he says 
“when thinge@ren’t going too well, the voters 
like to make a change.” 





Facts Should Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas, . Mr. Speaker, 
a great deal has been written and said 
about the natural gas bill—both in this 
Congress and in previous sessions. The 
real need for, and the true benefit of, the 
legislation has been virtually lost in 
the maze of information which has been 
disseminated relative to this vita] legis- 





ments. 
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lation. The issue has been forcefully and 
succinctly stated in a very fine editorial 
which appeared in the Vega (Tex.) En- 
terprise of March 28, 1958. ‘This fine 
newspaper which serves the community 
of Vega so well is owned and published 
by Mr. John R. Hines. Under unanimous 
consent, I insert herein the editorial 
entitled “Facts Should Rule”: 

Human fallibility and downright bad 
judgment continue to plague the effort to 
relieve natural-gas producers of some of the 
burdens of Federal regulation—burdens 
which, in the view of many, were never in- 
tended by Congress. 7 

About 2 years ago, it will be remembered, 
a corrective bill passed Congress. But im- 
proper lobbying methods had been used in 
its behalf and because of this the President 
used his veto. Significantly, in the veto 
message, he expressed himself as being in 
general agreement with the bill’s intention. 

This year it seemed that another and 
similar bill, known as the Harris-O’Hara bill, 
had an excellent chance of gaining approval. 
Then the sponsor of a fund-raising dinner 
for a leading Congressman solicited money 
on the grounds that this Congressman sup- 
ported the gas bill. A furor resulted and it 
is now said that the bill’s chances are poor, if 
not actually dead. 

If that is so, the,country will be the loser. 
As one observer ‘points out, “The entire 
gas-producing industry is being charged 
with an act it did not authorize and with 
which it had no responsibility.” There is 
only one way to view such proposed legis- 
lation, and that is on its own merits. 
Natural-gas production is a highly compet- 
tive and extremely risky undertaking. Pro- 
longed regulation of the kind now in effect 
cannot help but discourage exploration, and 
deprive the country of gas it wants and 
needs. 

There is not question here of excusing 
unethical conduct as it may have been ap- 
plied to this or any other piece of legislation. 
But facts should rule. 





Israel’s Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 14, 1948, when the courageous and 
farsighte? Zionist leaders in Palestine 
proclaimed the birth of the State of 
Israel, they took the destinies of the 
Jewish nation into their own hands. At 
the time this seemed a daring, and some- 
what dangerous act. Today, 10 years 
after that momentous and epoch-making 
event, it is abundantly clear that their 
courage paid off. In a single decade 
Israel has moved from a struggling new- 
born state to a powerful political and 
cultural force in the Middle East. Israel 
is not only a safe haven for refugee Jews, 
but also a model democratic state in a 
sea of ancient feudal countries. 

Our friendship and respect for Israel 
continued as we have seen the desert 
blossom and a democratic society spring 
up in a part of the world that knows 
mostly feudal and autocratic govern- 
It is widely recognized that Is- 
rael has used American foreign aid to 







better advantage than any other sy, 
in the Middle East. A well-educated i 
With 











dustrious people they have set forth I 
the enthusiasm and vision that onipy, 
neers can muster to their cause, T,.. 
have worked hard and have } Hl 
thriving modern nation where . 
there was little but desert, 
disease. ae m oi 
But there is also a close f 
between our two countries because of the Mr. 
compatibility between our deepest ng. mm te °° 
tional interests. We share a commm ge mi 
interest, the development and pregery. me tet 
tion of international conditions thy 9 ns" 
make it possible for democratic societigg ie 1%8- 
to grow and to survive. aM —- 
On the anniversary celebration of Por 
rael’s Independence Day, I weet tion, J 
more power and full success in the: Me % 
efforts to make the desert bloom andiy me °° 
provide security for their people, ne 
the Je 
° -; Be 17 issu 
Funds for the Construction of Armoris HB crx 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . Into 
oF Springf 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 9 t= 
OF MASSACHUSETTS are wo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE fe MC 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 field, n 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, uj So? 
der permission to extend my remarks, Univers 
I include resolutions recently adopted by Rabb 
the General Court of Massachusettsme @ rw nig 
morializing the Congress of the United @ vay 
States to provide forthwith for the alle Me Suday 
cation of funds for the construction of — 
armories or related facilities, : Sprin 
The resolutions follow: Fi gregatic 
Resolutions memorializing the Congress of Meyer } 
the United States to provide forthwith fr Schwar 
the allocation of funds for the consi Myers, 
tion of armories or related facilities nial cor 
Whereas by Public Law 783 of the Sit @m ‘ent o 
Congress there was established a program — ‘an 
18, 191 





whereby the Federal Government < 
tribute approximately 75 percent of col 
struction within the States for mi 
purposes; and ; 
Whereas Public Law 302 of the 84th Con 
gress extended this program of assistant | 
to the States in their armory construction | 
to a period of 8 years from 1951; and) 
Whereas Congress has already 
construction’ of 8 armories or related 
ties for the Commonwealth of 
but the allocation of the funds by 
fense or Budget Bureau has been 
only 3 of the 8 projects; and 
Whereas the delay in the allocation 
funds after authorization by 
resulted in serious delay, incon 
loss to the Commonwealth of 
therefore be it ’ 
Resolved, That the General Court 
chusetts respectfully urges Cong 
act legislation which will elit 
delay on the part of the Budget 
Department of Defense in 
funds authorized by Congress for 
struction of armories or related 
and be it further Sf 
Resolved, That the secretary of the 
monwealth transmit forthwith © 
these resolutions to the presiding ¢ 
each branch of Congress and to em 
ber therefor from this Co 
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1958 pak ced 
Centennial of Temple B’rith Sholom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the congregation of Temple B’rith Sho- 
Jom in Springfield, Ill, is celebrating its 
1. The Springfield Hebrew 
tion was organized on April 2, 
158. This event must have been one 
of unusual interest for Abraham Lincoln. 
for the first President of the congrega~- 
tion, Julius Hammerslough, was-a friend 
of the Springfield lawyer who soon was 
to become President of the United States. 
In recognition of Temple B’rith Sho- 
jom’s 100 years of spiritual leadership.to 
the Jewish people of central Illinois, I 
include here an editorial from the April 
11 issue of the Illinois State Register. 
Crvrenary OF TEMPLE B’aITH SHOLOM To BE 
; NOTABLE EVENT 


Into observance of the centennial of 
Springfield’s Temple B'rith Sholom, countless 
inspiring elements in the religious, moral 
and material progress of this community 
are woven. Among notable personages to 

te will be Rabbi Herman Eliot Sny- 
der, for 19 years (1928-47) Rabbi in Spring- 
field, now honored with life assignment at 

Sinai Temple in Springfield, Mass.; and Dr. 
Abram L. Sacher, president of Brandeis 
University. 

Rabbi Snyder will speak at services tomor- 
tow night. Dr. Sacher will deliver the anni- 
versary address at the gala centennial dinner, 
Sunday, April 20. Dr. Sacher also served 
Temple B'rith Sholom while associated with 
the history staff of the University of Hilinois. 

Springfield congratulates the entire con- 
gegation of the Temple headed by Rabbi 
Meyer M. Abramowitz, spiritual leader; Louis 
Schwartz, president of the Temple; Albert 
Myers, Jr., general chairman of the centen- 
nial committee, and Mrs. Jerome Lewis, pres- 
ident of the Temple sisterhood. 
. The cornerstone of the present Temple at 
Fourth and Scarritt Streets was laid May 

18, 1916, and the building was completed 
and dedicated September 9, 1917. Histori- 
| cally the congregation was organized under 
name of the Springfield Hebrew Congre- 
on Sunday, April 2, 1858, 18 years 
the Springfield city charter was issued, 
40 years after Illinois was admitted to 
Union, ; 

Among the original incorporators were 
men who pioneered in Springfield; Louis 
Benjamin, Silas Leon, David Gottlieb, Morris 
Myers, William Myers, Benjamin Nusbaum, 

Rosenwald, Elias Salzenstein, Daniel 
and Solomon Stern. 
first president was Julius Hammer- 
slough, @ friend of Abraham Lincoln, who 
es by Morris Myers, Samuel Rosen- 
Wald, Sigmund Benjamin, Albert Myers, Jo- 
Hammerslough, Louis J, Samuels, 
Eckstein, M. J. Kellner, Adolph 
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* A Tange served for 52 years, 
PS first house of was located at 
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Springfield is a community in which racial 
and religious distinctions are respected. The 
congregation of Temple B’rith Sholom, un- 
der the capable and consecrated leadership 
of Meyer Abramowitz, will move for- 
a steadily expanding program of 
Interfaith fellowship 
flourish in the kind of 
soil Springfield provides. The same should 
be true throughout America and the world. 
All nations must travel. toward this great 
goal if the world is to have a just peace. 





The Turn Is Coming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I desire to include-an 
editorial from the Humboldt Standard of 
March 15, 1958. 

The lumber industry is one of the most 
sensitive industries in our country and it 
is refreshing to find such a editorial when 
pessimism seems to be the vogue. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE TuRN Is CoMING 

Passage of the $1,850,000,000 emergency 
housing construction bill in Washington 
recently, came as good news for the entire 
Nation. For this region it was especially 
stimulating, for obvious reasons. It was well 
timed, since springtime naturally. brings 
building revival. 

Already, lumber companies here had re- 
ported an increase in new orders. Now, 
with ample money becoming available, the 
pace is bound to quicken. In common with 
everyone hereabout, we hope the machinery 
of government will function quickly, that 
work may commence, 

We are fortunate, here in Eureka and 
Humboldt, that our great basic industry 
caters to mankind’s most fundamental need, 
next to food. In fact, food and shelter 
might well be rated as one, since men’s 
primal objective is to provide security. for 
their wives and families. 

As has been noted before, a record-break- 
ing crop of young people is growing up 
throughout the Nation. Every day, now, 
sees more and more of them coming into 
the market for new homes. Anyway you 
figure it, the lumber business must of neces- 
sity increase its output. 

First reports indicate that the Federal 
housing appropriation should provide 600,000 
jobs, nationally. That means that such 
lumber producing centers as this region will 
get a high pro rata of the newly created work, 
since ours is the basic source of supply. 

The proposal to increase interest rates on 
GI loans by one-fourth of 1 percent, though, 

to fall short of both commonsense 
purpose desire, The rate will still be 
low to interest private capital and, con~- 
will have a dampening effect on 
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Rather, shouldn't Government finance GI 
loans directly, at the present 4% percent 
rate? No donation is involved there. The 


foreign giveaways. 
Be that as it may, large additional sums 
of money soon will be at work supplying a 


—* 
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fundamental necessity. And rest assured we 
will feel it here. A fast growing nation will 
not be denied new housing. 





Financing Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, or 
March 31, 1958, the Federal Reserve 
Board transmitted to the chairmen of 
the Banking and Currency Committees 
and ti. Select Committees on Small 
Business of both Houses of Cengress a 
document on the financing of small busi- 
ness which was very clearly labeled a 
study of financing of small business. 
The Board of Governors was very care- 
ful in the letter of transmittal not to re- 
fer to the document as a report. The 
four chairmen of the congressional com- 
mittees joined in the statement, submit- 
ting this study to the Congress for its 
attention. They, too, carefully referred 
to it as a study and not as a report. 

In the preparation of the document 
as a committee print for use by Members 
of Congress, unfortunately, somebody 
placed upon the cover of the document 
the word “report” instead of “study.” 

That has brought about an unfortu- 
nate situation, due to careless reporting 
and careless editorializing on the part of 
some members of the press. One edito- 
rial in the Wall Street Journal editori- 
alized about this study, indicating “it 
would be well if Congress paid attention 
to it” and firther stated that the “re- 
port” indicated the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was a temporary and a 
“distress orgaltization,” holding out no 
promise to small business primarily be- 
cause the agency was set up “to grant 
loans to applicants who cannot get them 
anywhere else.” It then goes on to say 
that this is unsound business practice, 
and the Government should not encour- 
age loans to poor credit risks. 

It is easy to write, but it takes real 
hard work to become properly informed 
before writing. 

Not only was the study not a report 
but the study itself very plainly states 
that no member of the Board partici- 
pated in the writing of the material sub- 
mitted, and, on the contrary, the “views 
expressed are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank.” 

Now let us turn our attention for a 
moment to the contents of the study to 
determine whether or not there is any- 
thing there to sustain the criticism and 
improper conclusions found in the news 
item. 

The study very properly states that 
the law has always required of the Small 
Business Administration and its prede- 
cessor lending agencies, that before the 
Government makes any credit available, 
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it must appear that the loans cannot be 
obtained from private financing. 

This provision has been found sound 
and workable. It is necessary in order to 
protect private enterprise from Govern- 
ment competition. 

That does not mean, however, that 
loans are to be made to bad risks. Asa 
matter of fact, the Government lending 
agencies, and particularly the Small 
Business Administration, have a very 
good record in that’ respect. Actually, 
there have been more complaints made 
against the Small Business Administra- 
tion because it adheres too strictly to 
the requirement of the law that no loan 
be made unless there is “reasonable as- 
surance of repayment.” The loss ratio 
by the Small Business Administration is 
much, much smaller than that experi- 
enced by private lenders. 

There are many reasons why small 
business can get no loans from private 
lenders other than the fact that it is a 
bad credit risk. There are plenty of 
good credit risks among the small-busi- 
ness men of the country who have been 
unable to get private loans. The.Small 
Business Administration is filling that 
void to the limited extent permitted by 
existing law. 

There is nothing in the study as pre- 
sented by the Federal Reserve Board 
which justifies the conclusion that Gov- 
ernment encourages private lenders to 
consider poor credit risks. 

There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment can and should play a greater role 
in connection with making risk or equity 
capital available to small business and 
there is much to be said for making loans 
available for a term beyond the 10 years 
permitted by the existing law to the 
Small Business Administration. Con- 
structive criticisms along those lines will 
be helpful to the Congress in performing 
its duty. News items and editorials, such 
as referred to above; will. do nothing ex- 
cept to create confusion. 

In connection with the foregoing, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following letters writ- 
ten to and received by the ever-vigilant 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

















Experiments by Teen-Age Rocketeers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the third in a series of articles 
by George Allen, which have been ap- 
pearing in the New York World-Tele- 
gram on experiments by teen-age rock- 
eteers, and was published on April 17, 
1958: 

Our TEEN-AGE RocKETEERS: LETTERS TELL OF 
THE Banc Boys Get Prom MISSILES 
(By George N. Allen) 

Teen-age rocketeers who are answering 

First Army questionnaires describe their 
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hopes and frustrations with candor few 
adults could muster. The hundreds of pleas 
for aid and advice pouring in to Capt. Bert- 
rand R. Brinley, First Army news chief, dis- 
play fearlessness, determination, scientific 
ability, and much unconscious humor, 

A 15-year-old wrote: 

“I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the wonderful work you are 
doing for us. 

“P. S.: Only two of our rockets have ex- 
ploded.” 

Another rocketeer has taken tragedy in his 
stride: 

“Our launching date is March 7, 7: 32 
p.m. (This is the date last year when the 
vice president of our club biew his left 
thumb off at the first joint with a bomb 
we composed.) 

“Our club will gladly accept any technical 
and safety advice as well as constructive 
criticism.” 

Captain Brinley said he answered this re- 
quest by return fast mail. 

An upstate would-be astronaut sent an 

appeal for help in finding more like-minded 
boys: 
“When I got your questionnaire on junior 
rocket societies I found that my answers 
were all noes, none, or I don’t know. You 
see, there is only one of me.” 


RESULT OF SUPPRESSION 


Another boy writes of the result of sup- 
pression, and the dangerous attitude it may 
engender: 

“I agree with you on your view that ama- 
teurs shouldn't experiment with fuels that 
they know nothing about. But as for hav- 
ing an adult with you whenever you set off 
a rocket, I cah’t agree with you in all cases 
(mine for example). A friend and I are 
planning to put up a rocket this spring and 
I’m sure that if I let [my father] find out 
about it that it would be the first and last 
one that I put up. He would say that it 
was too dangerous or he might not give any 
Treason at all. He’s not stupid or anything, 
it’s just that all he ever hears about rockets 
is that they explode and kill people. So the 
only way that you can do something that 
they think is ‘too dangerous’ is to keep quiet 
about it.” 

THRILLS OF SPACE 


A high-school junior wrote Capt. Brinley 
of the thrills of space science: 

“I plan to become a chemist, eventually 
specializing in rocket propulsion and its 
problems. * * * With me rocketry is no 
passing fad concentrated just on firing 
rockets into the air. I admit I love to hear 
the roar of the rocket’s exhaust and watch it 
climb into the sky balanced on a jet of 
white-hot gas. But I want to know what 
makes the rocket tick, what keeps it from 
falling over, how could it perform better, 
and so much more. I want to know all 
kinds of physics and chemistry; I want to 
build and fire all kinds of rockets.” 

A group of rocketeers at Riverdale Country 


School are among the lucky few.who have | 


adult help. Science teacher Anthony Keas- 
bey acts as a safety brake on their en- 
thusiasm, buying their fuel, storing it and 
permitting them to mix it only at the iso- 
lated launching site. The Riverdale Ama- 
teur Rocket Association (RARA) _ has 
launched about 40 rockets, 


COORDINATOR EXPLAINS 


Club Coordinator Martin Baker, 14, and 
eloquent beyond his years, explained how he 


feels about amateur rocketry and Captain 


Brinley’s efforts to help: 

“Rocketry is much too to do 
merely as a hobby. It is a scientific project 
to gain knowledge of the world about us. 
After 4 years of amateur rocketry and then 
study in college, I'll have a pretty good 
knowledge. 

“I think,” he continued, “that Captain 
Brinley's plan is wonderful, and I wish he 


A 
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could get cooperation from 
von Braun got help from the G 
ernment in his rocket experiments, wh : 
police departments were ch 2 
fooling with rockets. The result ig thu. 
Germans got the V-2 and the Unites an 
got nothing.” e 
RIGHT TO EXPERIMENT Bs 
A member of a group worki 
mile-high 2,000-mile-an-hour a on a 
rocket declared firmly: 
“Of course, we have a right to experimm 
Don’t forget that we teen-agers are ~ 
who will be designing, launching, 
one is talking about now.” aml 
one is talking about now.” } 
Mark Edmiston, 16, a member 
6-month-old Yonkers Rocket no 
ciety, asked this reporter: 
agg show them we're not a ] 
nutty teen-agers throw cau 
ea ag ing caution to thy 
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Brooklyn’s Future—Extrapolated 

~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in 
orD, I include the following 
Mr. Andrew 8S. Roscoe, president of th 
Equitable Savings & Loan Association, 
before the Rotary Club of Brooklyn, a 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958, at the & 
George Hotel in Brooklyn: ps: 

BRooKLYN’s FUTURE—EXTRAPOLATED 


My fellow Rotarians and guests, 
my fourth visit with the 
and I am deeply grateful for the | 
First we discussed public housing; late 
treated with Brooklyn’s contribution to ov 
social pattern and last year it was my gre 
honor to point up Brooklyn’s enterprises. 

My topic today, Brooklyn's Fu 
polated, covers a lot of territory. 60 dos 
this variation on my consistent theme-w 
community. 

Extrapolation is a word used {nm mathe 
matics and statistics and particularly ass 
ciated with graphs and charts. 4 
tion, then, may be defined as 
based on virtual certainties rather than upat 
mere prophecy. 

Allow me, please, to state my conclusion 
right at the outset. I visualize a one 
for this community, and I will make and 
fort to justify my forecast on 
premise, and that is the eer 
Brooklyn pattern, the integrity of ; 
of Brooklyn. old 

This meeting reminds me of an @ 
some years ago when I delivered 
mencement address of the American 
& Loan Institute in Troy, N. Y. : 


At the end of my speech, I was - 
by Father Kennedy, professor of soclowg) 
Siena College, with being at heart a phie 
pher. I had said that economics, suet 
science and sociology are branches 
losophy, branches of human prince 
haps I am a philosopher in the #¢ 
I believe that economic functions 
studied in a vacuum. And I dof 
our great democracy represents © 4 : 

in which economics, political 
sociology are parts of the human 
designed for the greatest good 16% 
est number. I further believe ™ 
American scheme, in general, and th 
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gree branches of philesophy-economics, po- 
yleal sctence, and sociology is properly syn~ 
aronized, “the gears simply will not mesh; 

machinery will break down.” Our 
vookya machinery may have slowed down, 
put the machine is there and can again 
roll at higher and higher speeds, if that is 


t. , 

~ ve, itustrate my point. This borough 
in 1950 had attracted 12 percent of the total 
income of the 10 leading American 
In 1956 its total “take” was 10.4 per- 
nt although the average income almost 
goubled. This means that we in Brooklyn 
pave not shared in the national prosperity 
to the extent of the other 4 counties of the 
greater city as well as the other 9 cities. In 
1950 the average family income in Brooklyn 
was almost the same as that of the greater 
put in 1956 we were $800 per family 
the other four counties. This is 

indeed disconcerting. 

flow did we get here? 

Our national economy is progressing at a 
pace, and we are living in a 
competitive era. States and cities, as 
well as the individual enterpreneurs, com- 
for economic attainment. Our State 
has been losing business to other States 
steadily and we, in Brooklyn, have been los- 
ing business to other communities -con- 
The State, the city and Brooklyn 


must meet the grim factors of more ad- 
yantageous labor markets, tax exemptions, 
bonuses, cheaper power, longer daylight and 
better transportation facilities offered by 


other areas. 

We are told that other areas with vast 

empty spaces offer greater opportunities to 

in contrast with the problem of as- 
gembling industrial sites in fully occupied 
older cities. 

Then there were other factors. Industry 
is of great importance to a community be- 
cause local industry generally employs loeal 
labor, A community’s income consists of the 
income of its residents employed within the 
community as well as the income of its 
msidents employed outside of the com- 
munity, The aggregate of the earning power 
of those families employed outside of local 
commerce and industry is a very important 
factor in the pool of community prosperity. 
This second group composed of residents em- 
ployed beyond the immediate area is at- 
tracted to a community by the atmosphere 
of that community, its social conditions and, 
of course, its housing accommodations. 
Families in the modest income group will 
Work and live in communities where shelter 
is available within their means just as fam- 
ilies in the middle income and the high in- 
come class reside in communities where they 
too, can buy the most for their money by 
way of shelter and living conditions, 

Obviously, from our statistics, we can ar- 
tive at the conclusion that we have lacked 
the kind of housing facilities in a volume 
that appeal to the high middle income class 
andthe high-income group. 

Our statistics further indicate that an 

percentage of our families are in 

the lower middie income class and the low- 
group. A large group of small-income 
naturally affect the aggregate family 
income, the buying income, the community 
Ptosperity. Ethnically, Brooklyn residents 
Consist of 2,350,000 whites, 280,000 negroes, 
and 140,000 Puerto Rican Americans. Some 
of the whites, negroes, and, if such informa~ 
tion a8 we have is correct, a considerable 
Peteentage of the Puerto Rican Americans 
in the low-income group, with many 


i depending on our public agencies 
| Mthelr shelter and daily bread. 


have made strong impact 
yn’s economics and social struc- 


World War and more 
during the early stages ef the de- 
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pression, we developed a new pattern of co- 
operation of government with enterprise. 
The Government collects taxes from local 
areas and redistributes these taxes In many 
different forms through Federal aid to our 
waterways, road system, and the price sup- 
port of farm products, and as well through 
subsidies te ether sectors of our scheme, such 
as the construction of Government office 
buildings, including post offices. Added to 
these efforts are the defraying of some of the 
cost of local social welfare effort and, last 
but not least, contributions to housing 
standards by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration or its insured agencies, such as the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans’ Administration. During the war, 
Government-enterprise partnership was 
probably best expressed through the encour- 
agement of the construction of industrial 
plants. 

Many communities have taken full advan- 
tage of the benefits of this partnership and 
have built new industrial plants as well as 
a gigantic number of title I middle-income 
housing and seme public housing, including 
projects to aid the problems of relocation of 
tenants from areas selected for accommo- 
dating the middle-income group. 

How many new industrial plants did we 
build during the war? What percentage of 
title I middle-income housing have we at- 
tracted to Brooklyn in contrast, as compared 
to Manhattan? Did we take full advantage 
of the endless millions of the great Federal 
Home Loan Bank System to encourage the 
construction of new 1- and 2-family homes 
during the thirties and immediately after 
the war? Have we availed ourselves to the 
fullest extent of the opportunities that this 
Government-enterprise partnership. have 
provided? 

The answer is “No.”” The responsibility of 
taking advantage of opportunities thus pre- 
sented is not up te the Government, but 
rather to private enterprise. We see a fan- 
tastic redevelopment program in Manhattan. 
When you see the new Bowery at night, you 
almost pray that the same street lighting 
could be afforded to at least some of our 
streets in Brooklyn. 

That public improvements attract new 
business and new residents is no longer sub- 
ject to debate. Therefore, we must have 
greater public improvements to attain 
greater community prosperity. 

Yet despite this disheartening picture, we 
have a great borough. We have almost 3 
million people occupying 260,000 residential 
buildings, of which almost 180,000 are 1- 
and 2-family homes erected on a compara- 
tively small area of 80 square miles. And 
of these dwelling units 1,500 1- and 2-family 
houses were built in 1956 and almost 15,000 
during the past 6 years. 

Florida is not the only community that 
was ingenious enough to pump the water 
out of swamps to create land. Our borough 
government has reclaimed thousands of 
acres in Bergen Beach, Cariarsic, and else- 
where for useful purposes, and our parkway 
commission has pumped the ocean out to 
provide the world’s most magnificent park- 
way. 

Our downtown area, which in Brooklyn 
follows the same pattern as many other 

. cities, contains not only the civic center, but 
also a great education center, a véritable 
campus of colleges of national and inter- 


national distinction as well as great depart- 


ment stores, banking institutions, insurance 
companies, utilities companies, and profes- 
sional buildings. 

‘We find that our economy is stable, the 


extent of its impact in other cities. Living 
conditions in Brookiyn, considering the cost 


_ of living, are far better than in many other 
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cities in the United States. The merchandis- 
ing policies of our great department stores 
and their mass purchasing power, the bene- 
fits of which accrue to the most modest spe- 
cialty shop, are able to provide good mer- 
chandise at very reasonable prices, enabling 
that low wage dollar to buy a whole lot more 
than can be bought in other communities. 

Our utilities and banking institutions pro- 
vide services with greater economic benefit, 
thus meeting the competition of other com- 
munities. And while the overall picture in 
Brooklyn perhaps is somewhat disconcerting, 
the essential soundness and stability of our 
community promise a foundation upon 
which a glorious future can be built. 

We have our great waterfront; we have 
our port authority. We hope to see in the 
field of housing the enterprising ingenuity 
of some of our real-estate people to promote 
the planning of sound title I middie income 
housing projects. 

Our civic center very shortly will become 
a utopia of civic pride. And while the loss 
of some of our enterprises in the retail field 
is unfortunate, the throngs seen on Fulton 
Street on a Monday morning are certainly 
an indication that downtown Brooklyn re- 
mains one of the busiest of American shop- 
ping centers. 

But we need more dynamic enterprises; 
we need greater support of our public officials 
in their efforts to obtain a fairer share of the 
redistribution of tax dollars. We need a new 
post office. The efforts of Postmaster Quigley 
and that of our Congressmen alone cannot 
provide us with a badly needed new center 
of postal activities. Mr. Quigley and our 
Congressmen must have the support of the 
rank and file of the citizens of Brooklyn. 
The leaders of our community must be ready 
to examine the success of competitive com- 
munities and meet that competition. If 
what we have is worth preserving, worth 
developing, it is worth struggling for. 

We need more than that. 

Under the heading of economics and social 
problems comes the treatment of the needs 
of our most modest income group. There 
we need vigorous, forthright, forward think- 
ing. Perhaps some cold-blooded thinking. 
While we fully appreciate the humane ob- 
jectives of any social program, we might 
study the economic side of a long-range 
project designed to bolster our community 
assets. Let us presume that our annual 
direct and indirect relief bill (and I am taking 
these figures out of the air), may amount to 
$100 million. A soundly conceived program 
calling for an accelerated adjustment of our 
destitute citizens may return much more 
than the cost of rehabilitation in increase 
of withholding taxes and in sales taxes. Are 
we ready to consider a broader program of 
relief and human rehabilitation? If the cost 
of such investment is put at a billion dollars, 
should we fear, should we falter? What we 
must determine is whether we shall allot 
$100 million each and every year for many, 
many years to come or face the problem, 
spend the money, and do the job of human 
rehabilitation and thus convert what now 
appears to be a liability into a great com- 
munity asset. 

We have talked a lot about the problems 
of our low-income citizens. We have talked 
endlessly about the Puerto Rican problem. 
We have heard some beautiful presentations. 
We learned that the people in Puerto Ric 
have settled in fine new one-family homes, 
some of which were financed by our institu- 
tions; they are the same people and they 
are making great progress. And at the same 
time, our Puerto Rican Americans living in 
overcrowded slums or in some of those great 
vertical slums which we call public housing 
portray a different picture. Yes, we have 
talked a lot. I believe we have made some 
progress, but the process seems very slow. 
Brooklyn can go along at the current pace 
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and still be a prosperous community. If dur- 
ing the past 6 years our average family in- 
come fell $800 behind the average family 
income of the other 4 counties, we can 
visualize that during the next 6 years, we 
might fall behind $1,200, $1,400, or $1,600 in 
family income in comparison with the other 
4 counties, even though our average 
family income may increase substantially. 
This, however, means that our progress will 
not be as substantial as that of the other 4 
counties of the greater city and the other 9 
leading cities. It would seem to me that the 
time has arrived to stop talking and to do 
something about this problem. 

Aside of the humane angle we must recog- 
nize the impact of a large group of small- 
income citizens upon the economy of Brook- 
lyn, the city, and the State. There are 
billions and billions invested in the greater 
city, and I cannot believe that the managers 
of these investments would want to see their 
collateral impaired by permitting Brooklyn 
to become a slum colony. I cannot believe 
that in this great age when we have broken 
the sound barrier and have brought, on 
the horizon, sunset and sunrise to the same 
point, that this economic and social problem 
cannot be solved. The time has arrived for 
analyses and action. We could start the ball 
rolling right here. 

If you, my fellow Rotarians, who have con- 
tributed so much to this community are 
willing to espouse this project, my associates 
and I are ready to turn night into day to 
participate in this great effort. 

I visualize that you and I can invite moral 
and substantial support and evolve a sound 
and constructive program. Such a program 
must provide: 

(a) Decent shelter at reasonable rentals. 

(b) Education designed for the youth and 
the adult to the end that social adjustment 
in a new community may be less harsh than 
at present and, above all, to the end that 
potential skills and mental resources shall 
be employed purposefully to attain higher 
Wages and a higher standard of living. 

(c) A forthright social-welfare plan to 
eliminate hunger and substandard living in 
periods of industrial recession or adjustment. 

(d) Just, relentless, moral support and con- 
tinuing vigilance to the end that there shall 
be no exploitation of any American group by 
labor, by enterprise, or by both, for such 
exploitation can lead only to corruption, 
crime and despair. 

If we do this I visualize Brooklyn as 
America’s most prosperous community. We 
have our waterfront, we have our commerce 
and industry, we have our homes and 
churches, we have almost 3 million people 
and we have integrity. Yet history may well 
question our integrity if we allow hopeless, 
en poverty to continue as we stand 
dle. 

Integrity is a word that cannot be quali- 
fied—it is not divisible. It means whole- 
hearted, complete devotion to total truth 
and honest, objective thinking. Brooklyn is 
@ great community. It will grow and pros- 
per as long as you and I and its leaders in- 
sist on its integrity—its human needs, its 
destiny, its duty to its people and to our 
great Nation. . 





Rural Population Changing Rapidly in 
Webster and Adjoining Counties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MERWIN COAD 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
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farming in recent years. In order to maby 


held a book-burning ceremony in order 
to destroy 2,500 copies of a report which 
was considered unfavorable by the ad- 
ministration. The books which were de- 
stroyed quoted farm people the country 
over as to why people were leaving the 
farms. Personally, I do not think we 
should try to destroy the evidence, I be- 
lieve we should get it into the open and 
study the situation so we can get at a 
solution. Farm people love the type of 
living which is afforded on the farm. I 
was born on a farm and lived nearly half 
of my life on afarm. I know why people 
love living ona farm. But it is not good 
when an economic situation disrupts the 
living patterns of our people. 

Recently the Fort Dodge Messenger 
printed a very important article along 


- this line. This article is factual and re- 


lates what our people on the farms are 

facing: 

RvuraL PopunaTIon CHANGING RAPIDLY IN 
WEBSTER AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 


“Having deciding to quit farming, I will 
hold a closing-out public auction of my live- 
stock and machinery on the farm located 
at en 

How many times have these words ap- 
peared in newspaper advertisements, or in 
handbills on the lumberyard wall, or tacked 
on the barn of another farmer? 

Perhaps this is not unusual in itself until 
one begins to realize that many homes on 
these farms will not be lived in again. The 
land will just merely become a part of a 
nearby farming operation. Another farmer 
has been lost and another farm has been 
made part of a larger unit. More than 1,000 
fewer, farmers began tilling the soil this 
spring in Iowa. 

There are two major problems in agricul- 
ture today. One involves the amount of 
mechanization and manpower for an existing 
farm unit. The other is in regard to the 
oversupply of farm products that are being 
produced with the aid of modern technology 
in relation to the demand from the con- 
sumers. 

The excess output is one of the major 
causes of the part of the farm-income prob- 
lem that shows up in unfavorable prices 
today. 

Modern mechanization plus excess output 
is causing the dwindling number of farms 
and the loss of farm population tp the city. 

This article will deal mainly with the lat- 
ter problem, that of the changing rural 
population. 

Changes 





in rural America between 1910 
and 1940 were relatively slow. That slower 
pace makes the changes of the past 15 years 
seem unusually dramatic. For example, in 
1910, 32 million persons lived on 6.4 million 
farms; in 1955, 22 million persons were liv- 
ing on fewer than 5 million farms. 

Iowa is losing farmers to the city at the 
rate of the population of one county each 
year. Over the Nation as a whole. 100,000 
farmers leave the soil each year to compete 
for jobs with the city worker. 

Ronald Doster, who farms 3 miles north- 
west of Knierim, is an example of what is 


happening. 

“I have been farming 120 acres for several 
years but it just hasn’t been enough to take 
care of my family and all of the expenses 
incurred on the farm,” Doster commented. 

Doster’s father, John, sold out this winter 


been farming. 
operation of the hom 

“Now I can justify owning my own com- 
bine and corn picker on 280 
Otherwise I needed almost as much machin- 
ery on the 120 as I will on the 280 acres,” he 
stated. 

Mechanization and lower farm incomes 
together have made the rapid changes in 






the huge, new, modern equipment econo). 


cal under times of lower farm prices farmen 
Those 


have competed for existing farmland, 
who were not able to obtain more lang 
make the best use of their potentiaj 
force and machinery are grad 
off the farm. 

The average size farm in Iowa is 
mately 180 acres. “The average farm 
be nearer 240 acres for the most efficient 
to utilize the modern equipment of 
Carl Malone, farm economist of Iowg 
College, said at the farmer-guest y of 
Fort Dodge Kiwanis Club last fall, 

Farm population, number of ‘ 
city population in the Messenger 
changing rapidly as is other areas of this 
great agricultural State. The following in. 
formation will be of interest to many who 


F 


af 


ge 


area, the percentage of decrease in 


and the percentage of increase 
period from 1939 to 1954: in se Bi 





The rural population is drop in 
county, a fact known to md ge 
many perhaps do not realize that the total 
population in many counties, including the 
towns and cities has also dropped. The 
following chart shows the trends in ml 
as well as total population from 1940 to 1950, 
including the State: 





shown. a decrease. ‘he 
_ Population trends in the towns in Webstt 
County from 1940 to 1950 are: se 
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other larger towns in the area in addi- 
tion to Fort Dodge have increased in size 
put because of their original size were not 
able to compensate for the large decreases in 
population. The following chart lists 
t towns in the seven-county area 


-sea 
, ney 3,000 population. Pocahontas was 


excluded because its population was less 





Most of the above figures do not go beyond 


1950, the latest year figures were available. . 


gince that year even more drastic changes 
have been indicated, but these figures give 
the general trend. 

The total farm population in the United 
States has dropped to 13 percent. This com- 
pares with approximately 25 percent in lowa, 
the largest agricultural State in the Nation, 
in percent of total population. This has 
caused and will continue te cause many s0- 


“cial changes and problems in the church, 


school, small business, and elsewhere, farm 
economists point out. 





Assistance to States for Research and 
Training Programs Combating Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include resolutions recently adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts 
Memorializing the Congress of the 





‘United States to enact appropriate leg- 


islation granting financial assistance to 
States for research and training pro- 
grams combating juvenile delinquency: 
Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact appropriate 
legislation granting financial assistance to 
States for research and training programs 
combating juvenile delinquency 
Whereas the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency are national in scope; and 
the cost of research and training 
Programs to combat juvenile delinquency 
exceeds the financial resources of the local 
communities and States: Therefore be it 
» That the General Court of Mas- 


‘Mchusetts respectfully urges the Congress 


of the United States to enact legislation 


bat juvenile delinquency; and be it further 
That the Secretary of the Com- 

Monwealth transmit forthwith 

these resolutions to the 

tee oranch of Congress and to the mem- 

thereof from this Commonwealth. 
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House of Representatives, adopted March 
25, 1958. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence March 31, 
1958. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
, Clerk. 
Atrue copy. Attest: 
Epwarp J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





The Country Editor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
you will remember, I am sure, my re- 
marks in this body last spring concerning 
the award of the National Editorial As- 
sociation to the Nation’s top columnist. 
This award was tendered to Mr. H. M. 
Baggarly, the brilliant editor and pub- 
lisher of the Tulia (Tex.) Herald. Mr. 
Baggarly’s weekly column, The Country 
Editor, of April 3, 1958, reflects in a most 
sensible and profound manner on certain 
ills which beset our country currently. 
In order for all the Members to have the 
benefit of Mr. Baggarly’s remarks, I, 
under unanimous consent, insert herein 
a portion of his fine column of April 3: 

<THE CouNTRY EDITOR 
(By H. M. Baggarly) 

Whenever Americas’ thinking is focused 
on a popular topic of the day—the shortage 
of scientists, delinquency in the New York 
schools, and the Little Rock incident all are 
examples—editorial opinion invariably fol- 
lows two streams, both at extremes. 

Of course, current editorials are primarily 
concerned with the business recession. 

On one hand, we have those who paint 
dismal pictures of our 5% million unem- 
ployed, who see a depression such as the 
one of the 1930’s just around the corner and 
under every rock, and who are in fact 
prophets of gloom. —_ 

Then there is another group which re- 

fuses to see anything in the immediate 
future but a rosy, glamorous, expanded pic- 
ture of Utopia. They ignore statistics show- 
ing unemployment and farm depression. 
Their philosophy seems to be that thinking 
makes it so, so they determine to live in a 
sort of dream world completely apart from 
reality. 
* This newspaper cannot follow either of 
these extremes. In the first place, we are 
completely aware of the pitfalls and un- 
happy results of negative thinking. It isn’t 
good for a patient. It isn’t good for a 
nation. We must always be as optimistic 
as conditions permit. When we can't see 
around the corner, it is always best as- 
sume that nothing sinister lies We 
must never borrow trouble. 

Ever since the close of World War II there 
have been persons who expected the bottom 
to drop out at any moment. Some people 
here in Tulia sold their in 1946 and 
1947 because they just knew the peak had 
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been hit and depression would descend 
within weeks. 

We always have prophets of gloom about 
us, When times are hard, they tell us that 
we cannot afford to progress or build and 
that the worst is yet to come. When times 
are booming, they tell us that we cannot 
afford to go forward because prices are too 
high and there’s a rainy day coming. 

Certainly we must never forecast depres- 
sion for political reasons: We must never 
exgggerate adverse business or farm condi- 
tions in order to strengthen a political point. 

On the other hand, only fools and os- 
triches bury their heads in the sand, refus- 
ing to face reality. Our world is real as well 
as psychological. Thinking does not always 
make it so. The cemetery is full of people 
who refused to believe their ailments were 
real. 

Somewhere in between these two extremes 
is an intelligent attitude toward the va- 
rious aspects of this world in which we live. 

Depression might be compared to cancer. 
Both are’ deadly. Both are to be feared. 
Both are real. Neither is immediately recog- 
nizable. By the time either becomes ob- 
vious, it often is too late to halt its progress. 
Although the experts have not affected a 
sure cure for either, progress has been made. 
Many cancer cases are being cured. Like- 
wise many things that once created depres- 
sions havé been conquered. We have such 
safeguards as unemployment insurance, 
social security, and other things which 
would soften the impact of any depression, 
regardless of its severity. 

They tell us that cancer has 7* danger 
signals. They tell us that if we would only 
look for and report any of these signals to 
our physicians, cures could almost always 
be effected. 

They insist. that we be realistic about 
these signals. They insist that. we report 
these apparently harmless signs even though 
usually they have no significance. More 
times than not, the doctor will tell us that 
we have nothing to fear. But certainly we 
have everything to gain’ and nothing to lose 
by being aiert to any of these 7 danger sig- 
nals of cancer. 

We don’t know how many danger signals 
depressions have. ‘We do know that experi- 
ence has—or should have—taught us some 
of these signals. One is economic trouble en 
the farm. Another is anything that ad- 
versely affects‘the buying power of any large 
segment of our society, whether it be the 
farmers and smalltown businessmen, or 
labor. 

Depression’s danger signals should be 
watched with the same vigilance we exer- 
cise in watching for cancer’s danger signals, 

And if. we find an economic malignancy, 
it must be treated immediately before it has 
time to spread—if a cure is to be expected. 

The depression of the 1930’s was the most 
severe and lengthy in our Nation’s history. 
This was due to the fact that those in charge 
of our country refused to do anything about 
it in its early stages. They were like those 
today who refuse to believe that they might 
have cancer. They just refuse to believe it. 
We were told that “prosperity is just around 
the corner.” They told us that the law of 
supply and demand would eventually solve 
our economic crisis. They told us to wait 
for nature to take its course. 

Depressions are as normal as cancer. No 
one ordinarily can be blamed for causing a 
depression just as ordinarily one can’t be 
blamed for the cancer which afflicts the 
body. But one can be blamed when he does 
not take advantage of treatment, when he 
ignores danger signals. 
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Certainly we must not talk ourselves into 
depression. We must look for every sign 
of economic well-being. It is well to rejoice 
when our particular business is good. This 
is no time to halt expansion and improve- 
ment. This is no time to preach the doc- 
trine of inevitable depression—the doctrine 
that we have always had depressions, we al- 
ways will, and there’s nothing we can do 
about it. Time was that the tubercular 
patient was given no hope. He became re- 
conciled to his fate because “people always 
succumb to the disease and they always 
will.” 

Today the cancer patient often has hope. 
Someday, no doubt, most all cancer cases 
will be cured. Yesterday it wasn’t so. 





Poland’s Constitution Day To Be 
Observed on May 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Charles Burke, Washington repre- 
sentative for the Polish American Con- 
gress, Inc., as well as a statement on Po- 
land’s key position in central eastern Eu- 
rope, also by the Polish American Con- 
gress, Inc.: 

PoLisH AMERICAN.CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1958. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: May I draw 
your attention to the approaching anniver- 
sary of Poland's Constitution Day, Polish 
national holiday, which for 167 years is be- 
ing celebrated on May 3. 

This act of wise statesmanship, enacted by 
the Polish Diet in 1791 in Warsaw, by unan- 
imous solemn vote, brought about important 
political, social, and educational reforms 
destined to strengthen the Polish state at 3 
time of threatening dangers from imperial- 
istic neighboring powers. 

Men who undertook the task to guide the 
Polish nation on the path of social progress, 
belonged to the most enlightened brains of 
18th century Poland. They were inspired by 
the ideals of the American Declaration of 
Independence and influenced by the French 
proclamation of the rights of man and citi- 
zen. 

The principles laid down in the May 3 
constitution survived while Poland was 
struggling for independence and were re- 
ferred to in the constitutional laws of the 
reborn Polish state after World War I. 

Free Poland’s Constitution Day was May 
3, and it is still observed in the hearts of the 
people within the country and throughout 
Polish communities. in the world. 


The imposing on Poland ‘in 1953, under So- 
viet directives, of a constitution on Commu- 
nist pattern, similar to that of all other 
peoples’ republics, did but reaffirm the at- 
tachment of the Poles to their historic char- 
ter of 1791. 

It became a tradition for Members of the 
United States Congress to commemorate on 
the floor of their respective Houses Poland’s 
National Day on May 3, to evoke links of 
friendship between both nations, and to 
stress United States interest in the fate of 
Poland, 
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Members of the United States Congress, 
who visited Poland lately, unanimously 
agree that although the Polish Government 
is Communist, the Polish people are not. 
American visitors are impressed by the 
friendly feelings of the population toward 
the United States of America. As a matter 
of fact, the western trend in Poland has not 
been eradicated in spite of great efforts of 
Communist propaganda to discredit the 
western democracies. 

The commemoration of the May 3 con- 
stitution by the United States Congress will 
undoubtedly find a favorable response 
among the people in Poland. 

Your support of the cause of Poland on 
that occasion will be greatly appreciated by 
the Polish American Congress. 

I take the liberty to enclose for your at- 
tention a memorandum listing a few items 
of actual interest concerning Polish prob- 
lems. 

Yours sincerly, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative, Polish 
American Congress, Inc. 


PoLaANp’s Key Positron rn CENTRAL EASTERN 
EUROPE 


The subjugation by Soviet Russia of the 


formerly free and sovereign countries of 


central eastern Europe after World War II 
proved to be—as time went on—one of the 
main sources of international tension. A 
direct consequence of this shift of power was 
the division of Europe, totally artificial from 
a historical, cultural, and economic point of 
view, and detrimental to the very idea of a 
united Europe. 

The demarcation line dividing Europe is 
based solely on Soviet power policy consider- 
ations with the purpose to serve farther ex- 
pansion of international communism. 

Thus the ideological conflict between com- 
munism and the free world was brought 
nearer to Western Europe and therefore to 
the United States of America resulting in a 
state of cold war in the relations between 
East and West. 

Poland, by her geographical situation, 
number of inhabitants, and natural re- 
sources, formes a kKey position in central 
eastern Eurore. 

As a general rule United States foreign 
policy has in the past concentrated its main 
interest on Germany and Russia, and less 
attention was paid to the countries situated 
between those two powers. 

This attitude was largely responsible for 
the fact that wartime agreements, such as 
Teheran and Yalta, were concluded with the 
U. S. S. R. in disregard of Poland’s vital in- 
terests as well as of the other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

Similarly the idea of finality with regard 
to European nations under Soviet hegemony 
which found some adherents in the United 
States of America, and was expressed by 
certain American writers—curiously enough 
on the very eve of the events in Poland and 
Hungary.in 1956 which contradicted fla- 
grantly this assertion—showed underestima- 
tion of the importance of Poland and other 
captive nations as potential factors of secu- 
rity and peace in Europe. 

CONDITIONS IN POLAND AND UNITED STATES 
ECONOMIC SUPPORT 


The people of Poland, in spite of ruthless 
Communist subjugation on the Stalin pat- 
tern, have maintained their patriotism and 
moral resistance. Their feelings and beliefs 
did not flinch under Communist indoctrina- 
tion and terror. This also applies to the 
much exposed young generation. 

The Poznan revolt and the October events 
of 1956, which took place under popular 
pressure, have shown the resistance of the 
Poles against Soviet rule and their aversion 
to every form of communism. 
slogans, like “Polish road to socialism” pro- 


itself in a compulsory situation toward So. 
viet Russia. The suppression of the Hun. 
garian freedom rising by Soviet troops, prac. 
tically without any reaction of the 
powers, remains as a threatening 

Under these circumstances but a slim mp». 
stricted margin is left for the dey 
of direct relations with the West ang the 
United States of America in particular, 

It seems therefore profitable to the United 
States of America to take advantage of every 
possibility to give the people of Poland 
moral encouragement by proving interest in 
their fate through concrete facts such ag. 
economic support recently granted, 4j. 
though this might represent a calculated risk 
it is in line with psychological and politica 
necessities, considering the feelings of the 
Polish people who looked to America for 
economic support. 

SOVIET INSISTANCE THAT THE STATUS QUO Ty 

CENTRAL EASTERN EUROPE BE RECOGNIZED By 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA < 


Soviet recent successes in intercontinental 
missiles and sputniks are being exploited by 
the Kremlin to obtain final r of 
its domination over the countries of central 
eastern Europe. 

In his address of December 20 last, de- 
livered to the Supreme Soviet, Khrushchey 
asked the West “to recognize the status 
quo—that is the situation characterized as 
it is by the existence of Socialist and capi- 
talist states.”” 

His language became violent in Minsk, on 
January 22, when he replied to President 
Eisenhower's proposal, that “in the interest 
of peace and justice the right of free choice 
of the captive nations be discussed at the 
summit conference.” 

In the subsequent exchange of letters and 
memoranda with the United States of 
America and the Western powers, the Soviet 
Union took a menacing attitude with r- 
gard to every proposal to place on the sum, 
mit agenda the problem of the captive na- 
tions’ The U. S. S. R, termed such a re- 
quest as an insulting interference in the 
domestic affairs of those countries, in spite 
of the fact that this request was motivated 
by agreements and treaties binding the So- 
viet Union. 

It is evident that Soviet Russia reserves 
for herself the exclusive right to exercise 
control over these countries using the re 
spective Communist parties as docile instru- 
ments of action. 

It is useful to remember that any country 
subjected to communism is considered by 
Soviet Russia as virtually conquered for the 
Soviet bloc with all consequences deriving 
therefrom. This means in practical terms 
that any effort on behalf of the peopled 
that country to replace the 
system of government by a democratic 
through free voting expressing the popular 
will, is regarded as a hostile interference 
the omnipotent right of the Communist Party 
to rule the country and therefore a @ 
act of aggression against Soviet Russia and 
other member-states of the bloc. The u# 
of Soviet troops to extinguish the 
freedom rising constitutes an evident 
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of Soviet policy methods. ns 
ot 


Judging from a wider perspective of pa 
ble future developments in other 
the world—this shows a real menace of intel- 












The Poznan revolt of 1956, followed : 
sequent developments in Poland and 





claimed as @ new program by the Gomutiy 

regime are regarded by the average Pols 

merely as tactical moves, Comm , 
It is fully realized that the co: finds 
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n uprising, are proofs that the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain are in 
fact a weak spot in the Communist Empire. 
The more so that the of these 
events were far reaching as far as the Soviet 
ploc is eoncerned,. and their influence 
strongly felt in the Communist Parties 


U.N. O.’s reactions to brutal methods ap- 
Russia to Hungary, although ex- 


pal by resolutions, which were without 


consequences, had a negative effect 
on Soviet propaganda. The Kremlin is there- 
fore anxious to close once and forever the 
chapter. ; 
In addition to that the Soviets try to ob 
tain a complete disinteressment of the West- 
gn Powers, and United States of America in 
particular, with regard to the countries sub- 
mitted to their influence. 
In this way the U. S. S. R. would acquire 
atotally free hand in their action against all 
efforts of the people to gain more inde- 


From our American point of view even 
tacit acquiescence to Soviet maneuvers aim- 
ing at the sanctioning of Moscow-sponsored 
Communist domination of formerly free and 
sovereign countries—would alienate the 

of those countries and be detrimental 
to the United States of America from a moral, 
political and military point of view. 





Florida Canal Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


‘ OF FLORIDA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22,1958 
Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 


LeRoy Collins, of Florida, has announced 
his support of the proposed Florida 





eross-State barge canal. Under leave to - 


extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
elude an editorial from the Ocala (Fla.) 
Star-Banner, which follows: 

Governor CoLLins Supports CANAL 


In his monthly radio address last night 
from Tallahassee Gov. LeRoy Collins an- 
nounced his support for the Florida cross- 
State barge canal. : 

Governor Collins said that the canal pro- 
posed for construction across north Plorida 
from the St. Johns River near Palatka to a 
point near Yankeetown on the gulf coast, 
passing just south of Ocala, would be a tre- 
mendous boon for industrial development of 
the State. Furthermore, he said the canal 
is Nearer to becoming a reality than the 
People of Plorida generally recognize. 

The Governor repeated a statement he has 
Made previously that the project might be 


|* Source of some antagonism, but that he 


‘Considers it worthwhile and that it deserves 
the support of the whole State. 

Governor Collins reached his decision after 
the most careful study of the proposed canal. 
Some months ago, when askéd about the 
canal he said that he considered the project 


ef 


the canal has been dormant over a pe- 
years, and the Governor was not con- 
with steps that have been taken to 
to life again, it is understandable 
48 not too well informed about the 


obtain up-to-date information about 
Proposed barge canal; the Governor ad- 
& letter to the Florida Canal Author- 
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ity, and made particular reference to the 
effect the waterway would have on the 
groundwater table of the State. 

This information was recently furnished 
the Governor in a comprehensive brief pre- 
pared by H. H. Buckman, consulting engi- 
neer for the canal authority. This brief con- 
sisted of a condensed review of the more 
salient facts relative to the cross-Florida 
barge-canal section of the Intracoastal 
Waterway system, together with maps and 
charts which were prepared to explain the 
physical features of the proposed waterway, 
and its more important economic and de- 
fense aspects with respect to both the State 
of Florida and the United States. 

Contained in the review brief were state- 
ments by the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers and Herman Gunter, director of the 
Plorida Geological Survey. 

The Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Corps of Engineers, in submitting his 
report on the canal to the chairman of the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee, made 
this statement: ; 

“A lock canal for barge traffic following 
route 13-B would in no way affect the 
ground water supply in the area. By provid- 
ing 3 locks on the east slope and 2 on the 
west slope with total lifts of 55 feet, the 
water surface of the summit pool could be 
maintained between elevations 42 and 55 
feet which is the range through which the 
water table in the adjacent area has fluctu- 
ated in the past.” 

Herman Gunter, in a letter addressed to 
the canal authority (July 3, 1956) made this 
statement: 

“Fhe members of this department feel 
that the engineers have accurately summar- 
ized the effect. that a controlled lock-barge 
canal would have on adjacent water levels. 
The Florida Geo Survey personnel be- 
lieve if the normal average ground water 
levels are maintained along the profile of 
the proposed barge canal, there should be no 
change in the ground water levels throughs 
out recharge areas centered in Polk County, 
southern Clay County and southern Georgia, 
nor would there be any damage to the water 
levels of the southern peninsula. The stage 
levels of Silver Springs and Rainbow Springs 
would be free to fluctuate within their 
normal range * * *.” 

This information, together with a full re- 
view of the economic and defense value of 
the proposed canal, is contained in the brief 
Placed im the governor’s hands just prior to 
the meeting of the executive committee of 
the Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas in Jacksonville, March 24. 

Governor Collins was invited to meet with 
the Texas-Louisiana group and he held in- 
formal talks with the executive officers of 
that association. It is evident he was im- 
pressed by the enthusiastic support of the 
ICALT for the Florida barge canal, and also 
by the resolution of support previously 
adopted by the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in St. Louis Feb- 
ruary 10. 

At that time the MVA pledged its support 


‘of the barge canal in these words: 


“We offer the project our wholehearted 
approval and ask that the officers and staff 
of the association cooperate with other or- 
ganizations interested in the project in the 
same fashion as they work with various 
groups on other matters affecting the na- 
tional interest.” 

The more information Governor Collins 
has obtained about the canal, the greater 
his interest has been. Now he has come to 
the logical conclusion that the barge canal 
ts a great project that “will be a tremendous 
boon for industrial development of the 
State,” that it is nearer to becoming a reality 
than the people of Florida generally recog- 
nize, also that it deserves the support of the 
entire State. 

Previously, at his conference with the 
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Louisiana-Texas delegation in Jacksonville, 
the Governor suggested that a statewide 
eonference to be held for a discussion of the 
canal project to sound out public opinion. 

Canal proponents would welcome such a 
conference. Opposition to the canal, cen- 
tered in two small areas on the lower west 
coast at@ lower east coast, is based on ‘sec- 
tional jealousy and not shared by the general 
public. 

There are thousands of new residents in 
Florida who have no knowledge of the canal 
project, or the feeling prevalent when it was 
proposed to construct a ship canal which 
many feared would damage the ground-water 
table. 

These people need to be told of the tre- 
mendous impetus to industrial development 
that would follow construction of an inland 
waterway across the State. A statewide con- 
ference would provide the forum for full 
and accurate information about the project 
and its possibilities for industrial develop- 
ment. 

A sizable delegation will go Washington 
at some date to be decided upon, in early 
May, to appear before a subcommittee of 
the Public Works Committee of the House 
to ask an appropriation of approximately 
$1 million to start work on the canal. 

Governor Collins’ endorsement of the pro- 
posed waterway, if he is represented at that 
hearing by the director of the Florida De- 
velopment Commission, R. B. Puller, Jr., and 
Rear Adm. S. P. Ginder, director of the in- 
dustrial services, division of the FDC, should 
be most helpful. 


Canal proponents are confident if the 
House Committee on Public Works recom- 
mends an appropriation to start work on the 
canal, with the support of the Mississippi 
and Louisiana-Texas Waterways Association, 
Congress will approve the project. Senator 
Holland has said that if such an appropria- 
tion comes to the Senate from the House 
he will work for its approval by that body. 





Business Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an article in the April 18, 1958, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report which should 
cause widespread interest and concern. 
It begins on page 83. Its title is ‘““Reces- 
sion’s Toll: 45 to 50 Firms a Day.” 

The part that immediately struck my 
eye was this: 

Failures in States around the Great Lakes 
held close to 1957 levels in the first 2 months 
of 1958, but now, on the basis of weekly re- 
ports, have risen sharply over a year ago. 


In speaking of the rising rates of 
failures, the U. S. News article asserts: 


Pailures among retail clothing stores are 
running about 15 percent higher than a year 
ago. Liabilities Involved in these failures 
are about double the volume of a year ago. 

There is a considerable fncrease in the 
number of eating and drinking places going 
broke, indicating that people are eating out 
less often, taking more meals at home. 

Failures are nearly half again as high 
among stores selling hardware and building 
materials. 

While casualties among furniture stores 
are running about the same as in 1957, there 
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is a considerable increase in the liabilities 
of the firms that are failing. 

Overall, failures among retailers are up 
more than 18 percent over a year ago and 
there is an even bigger increase—34 per- 
cent—in liabilities involved. 

Failures are higher than a year ago among 
wholesalers of food and farm products, ap- 
parel, dry goods, lumber, building materials, 
and hardware. 

In manufacturing, failures are up for lum- 
ber, paper, leather and leather products, coal 
mining, and iron and steel products. 


Now to go back to the lead paragraphs 
of this U. S. News article: 

On an average day in this recession period, 
45 to 50 American firms close their doors and 
go out of business. 

If the present rate continues through the 
year, more than 14,000 businesses will go to 
the wall in 1958. This will be the highest 
annual total in nearly 20 years. 

So far in 1958, business failures are run- 
ning 12 percent higher than in 1957 and 27 
percent higher than in 1956. 

In addition to the businesses going broke, 
others in growing numbers are closing down 
voluntarily, getting out while they are still 
solvent. Many others, hard pressed, are 
merging with competitors, hoping to make a 
go of it. 

The increase in business failures, in gen- 
eral, is greatest among retailers. 

Older firms, in business 10 years or longer, 
account for a growing share of failures. 


Mr. Speaker, this trend in business 
failures is nothing new. A like situation 
prevailed in the late twenties and early 
thirties. In those days, as it is now, sta- 
tistics had a way of hiding the grim 
facts. The U. S. News says that from 
45 to 50 businesses a week are closing up 
shop in this recession. This amounts to 
one firm per State. On the surface, it 
does not sound like a catastrophe. 

But let us go into it. 

For instance, Peterson’s Paper. Mill— 
the main industry of a Minnesota 
county-seat town—closes its doors. The 
entire population of the town is around 
3,000 people. The paper mill employs 
about 150 men. These 150, plus their 
wives, plus their children, make up one- 
fifth of all the inhabitants. The usual 
customers stay away from Schultz’s 
Hardware Store. The regulars do not 
show up at Red’s Cafe. Schultz closes 
up. Sodoes Red. Their customers begin 
to look worried every time they pass the 
First National Bank. That makes the 
officers of the bank look worried, too. 

What has been a recession takes on 
the identifiable earmarks of a depres- 
sion. A depression, as we well know, 
is a chain reaction of closed business 
places, bankrupt banks, and emipty wal- 
lets. 

It cannot be cured by haying the 
owner of a family farm be a part-time 
farmer and a part-time town jobholder. 
Only part-time economists go for that. 

It can be cured by doing everything 
humanly possible to stabilize the secu- 
rity of the family farm. If—and when— 
this is done, community and State and 
Nation can, once more, be brought back 
to prosperity. 
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Fourth Year of Hot War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Parade magazine: 

FourtH YEAR or Hot War 
(By Victor Lasky) 

ALGrers, ALGERIA.—In a largely desert area 
four times her size, France is grimly wag- 
ing a war now in its fourth year, a conflict 
not only splitting the free world but threat- 
ening to spread far beyond Algeria’s borders. 

Yet, in the United States it still is a war 
not many people understand. We are very 
much involved. We were involved in last 
February’s French bombing of a Tunisian 
village, in which scores were killed or in- 
jured; American planes were used. We were 
involved when Robert Murphy, No. 3 
man in the State Department, then, under- 
took to help settle the hard feelings between 
Tunisia and France; those feelings stemmed 
largely from Algeria. We remain involved 
because both France and the Arabs are—or 
should be—our friends. 

France has some 550,000 troops—four 
times the number used in Indochina—try- 
ing to crush a rebellion by a shadowy, 
elusive enemy backed by the Cairo-Moscow 
axis. France’s fate as a major power is at 
stake. “Without Algeria,” a cabinet member 
said emotionally, “we are another Portugal.” 
Involved, too, is the fate of 1,200,000 Al- 
gerian-born French who know no other land, 
and some 150,000 Jews are whiplashed by 
Arab hatred. 

And in the Sahara’s potential mineral 
riches, France sees economic salvation. For 
one thing, the oil beginning to flow in the 
desert lessens France’s distasteful depend- 
ence on Nasser’s. Suez Canal. 

In short, this is no simple conflict between 
die-hard colonials, seeking to hold a last bit 
of empire, and a liberty-loving populace led 
by an Arab George Washington. It’s far 
more complicated. And there is no George 
Washington. 

If anything, the rebels take their cue from 
Egypt’s Nasser, whose Voice of the Arabs, 
broadcasting from Cairo, tells Algerians: 
“The French, overlords will only clear out 
in an atmosphere of constant terror. Kill 
them unmercifully. Wipe them out. 
Butcher them. 


DEATH WITHOUT WARNING 


But here among bustling crowds, crawling 
traffic, expensive shops, banks, modern apart- 
ment houses, cinemas, it is hard to visualize 
Algeria’s capital as a city whose streets only 
recently ran with blood. 

“It’s a new kind of war,” said newsman 
Maurice Gaubert at the Hotel Aletti bar. 
“No front lines. No major battles. Just 
boredom punctuated by sudden death. 
Someone leaves a package under that table. 
No one hears the ticking. Then—boom— 
we're blown to bits.” 

Other things jar you: The bulletproof 
vests sold in men’s shops, the clerk explain- 
ing, “Just the thing to thwart an assassin's 
bullet, Monsieur” * * * the -to-5 
curfew making a silent Algiers resemble a 

















movie set * * * being frisked for weapons 
by department store guards * * * the end. 
less military patrols. ‘ os 

And optimism everywhere—the 
that the war is in its last stages. Or 
everywhere. In the Oranais region, a short 
car hop from Algiers, you run into a 
toting French farmer. The other aay his 
two foremen, driving to town, narrowly 
escaped ambush. “For us,” he said, “the war 
continues.” Like many farmers, he lives 
if under siege. At night, his farmhouse be. 
comes a tiny fortress in constant touch by 
wireless with a nearby army post. 

“This is my land,” he said quietly, 
was handed down by my father and his 
father before him. I’m ready to die for it” 

The war abounds in paradoxes. For ey. 
ample, while its $4 million daily cost 
bankrupts France, Algeria itself enjoys un. 
precedented prosperity, rising agricultural 
and industrial output, a construction boom, 

And this is a war-within-a-war, Moslem 


against Moslem, as two groups seek to con. 


trol the rebellion. And neither the National 
Liberation Front (FLN) nor the Algerian Na- 
tional Movement (MNA) is adverse to bump- 
ing the other off, gangland-style. ; 

The French cite the vendetta as one reason 
they won't sit down with the rebels. “Which 
faction?” they ask. “Who besides them. 
selves do they represent?” ‘They point out 
that of the 10,000 men, women, and children 
so far killed by rebels, over 8,000 were 
Moslems. 

Actually, the term “native” is a mis. 
nomer if applied only to Moslems. Most of 
the 1,200,000 Europeans were born here and 
consider themselves Algerians. These set- 
tlers, whose ancestors took hold of a barren 
land, reclaiming thousands of acres of brush, 
swamp, and desert, constitute the major 
argument for the contention that Algeria is 
a@ part of France. 

Meanwhile, the war has spilled into France 
where last year FLN-MNA terrorists killed 
or wounded over 3,000 Algertan Arabs. At 
stake are funds exacted from 350,000 Moslem 
workers to aid Algeria’s freedom fighters. 8 
terrorized are the Moslems that many con- 
tribute their hard-earned francs to both 
factions. 

Curiously, when the war first flared on 
November 1, 1954, it was treated lightly. Only 
when hundreds, then thousands, then tens- 
of-thousands of troops failed to restore order 
did the French realize this was a full-scale 
rebellion. 

Soon the straggling rebels with shotguns 
became commandos with mortars. In the 
big cities—Algiers, Oran, Bone, Constantine— 
terrorists struck indiscriminately, shooting, 
stabbing, strangling, and bombing. 

Before long the Europeans too were COMl- 
mitting mayhem. Last summer, followings 
dunce-hall bombing in which dozens of 
youngsters were killed and injured, hysterla— 
fanned by agitators—swept Europeans. 8000 
mobs headed for Arab districts, burning 
shops, overturning cars and waylaying pas 
‘ing Moslems. yi 

In the buff-tinted government General 
Building, that towers over Algiers, the Frei 
proconsul angrily banged his big an 
table as reports flowed in the mobs were ollt 
of control. ‘ 

ORDER—JUST IN TIME ae 






knew the terrorists were seeking to if 
Europeans against Moslems to bring #00 
an irreparable break. et 
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1958 
LaCoste ordered the rioting curbed at all 
costa—none too soon. A dozen Moslems and 
9 French woman were dead. Meanwhile, 
the army was routing the PLN Killers bit by 
pitand terrorism began to subside. Though 
it not rank with Napoleon’s exploits, 
the Battle of the Casbah had’ to be won if 
control of this city of 600,000 was to be re- 


On the office of tweedy, half-American 
Mayor Jacques Chavallier hangs @ map on 
which a red dot pinpoints each act of terror 
. “Got so you couldn’t tell the 
for the dots,” he said. “Now, thank 
God, the dots are fewer.” 
gon of a Louisiana-born mother, Chevallier, 
who once attended a New Orleans Catholic 
has long been the pessimistic, lonely 
man in the middle because of pro-Moslem 
views. Sut since a recent law increasing 
Mosiem self-government, Chevallier is more 


optimistic about Moslems rallying to the 


In the midst of terrorism, Chevallier waged 
abattle of housing by building 6,000 houses 
for Moslems living in bidonvilles, so-called 
because their shacks are made of bidons, 

tincans. One such shanty-town in the 
heart of Algiers consists of 24 slum” acres 
on a hill overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean. Its 15,000 inhabitants only a year 
ago were dominated by FLN terrorists. Now 
the area is peaceful. On the success of 
bidonvilles all over Algeria may depend the 
future of the French populace that currently 
is outnumbered 8 to 1. 

Meanwhile the war continues. The French 
keep pursuing an elusive enemy who, great- 
ly outnumbered and with no fixed bases, 
avoids direct contact. Instead, slipping 
down from the mountains in small groups, 
the rebels strike hard and disappear into the 
landscape. They stage hit-run attacks on 
isolated outposts, blow up rail lines, and 
ambush French patrols. ' 

“Sure, we’re winning the-war,” said a colo- 
nel at_an outpost on the Tunisian frontier, 
“but at this rate we'll be winning it 50 years 
from now.” 

The colonel was bitter. The night before 
& large rebel arms convoy had crossed over 
from Tunisia. Several of his men-were 
wounded. 

“As long as they can run in arms from a 

sanctuary in Tunisia, we'll never 
crush this rebellion,” he said. 


UNSEALING THE FENCE 


The French had hoped to seal off the bor- 
der by erecting an electrified, mined, barbed- 
wire barrier, running 200 miles from the Med- 

m to the desert. “Our electric 
chair,” the colonel said, grimly. “At first, 
dozens were electrocuted.” 

And mule and camel arms caravans were 
largely curbed. But soon the rebels learned 
t© cope with the “fence.” 
Up isolated sections with grenades, explode 
the mine fields by running cattle through 
them, then slip past. 

The poeeets bitterness reflected top-level 

rustration in not being able to in- 
vade Tunisia to destroy the training bases 
and arms depots supplying the rebels inside 


“It we were to do that, America would 
condemn us,” said Robert LaCoste, Algeria's 
tough, blunt-talking Socialist boss. Inter- 
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happy over his March 20 statement that 
Tunisia will stay with the West. 

4s for his support of the rebels, United 
States strategists say he has no choice since 
FLN forces could quickly overwhelm his 
small army. Any anti-FLN action would 
reinforce pro-Nasser Tunisian elements. 

Toward all this, the United States has 
tried to steer a middle course. It has at- 
tempted to keep Bourguiba happy while not 
offending the French, who last fall blew 
their stocks when we shipped some small 
arms to Tunisia. 

The Arab world, meanwhile, was fit to 
be tied last January when the United States 
backed a $655 million loan to France—the 
FLN immediately charging the United 
States with “supporting French colonial- 

The upshot of it all was that the United 
States found itself in the incredibly awk- 
ward position of indirectly aiding both sides 
of the rebellion, satisfying neither. 

The United States is desperate for Arab 
friendship. But the French, too, are sensi- 
tive, believing strongly in their case. With- 
out this historic ally’s industrial and mili- 
tary potential there can be no effective 
NATO alliance. And as made clear to me 
by their table-pounding diplomats, the 
French can be pushed just so far. 

So the United States is on the spot. 
Only Moscow is happy. Moscow has long 
been fishing in Algeria’s troubled waters. 
A Soviet foothold here would outflank Eu- 
rope’s defenses, could mean control gf the 
Mediterranean and confront the United 
States with an Atlantic-based enemy. 
Moreover, Algeria is a potential gateway 
to all Africa. 

“It’s not that the rebels are Reds,” ex- 
plained an intelligence officer. “But they’re 
being used by the Reds who've infiltrated 
their ranks, providing leadership and know- 
how.” 

More ominous is the FLN’s acceptance of 
Moscow’s overtures. FLN leaders showed up 
at the recent Cairo parley where Moscow 
unveiled its newest Trojan horse, the Nasser- 
blessed Afro-Asian Committee. The FLN 
announced it would welcome Communist 
arms. Soon after, the French intercepted a 
Yugoslav ship 45 miles off Algeria, with 150 
tons of Czech-made arms. 

But to an elderly Arab shoeshine “boy” 
in Algiers, all this is insignificant compared 
to the recent sight of, an American who 
had dropped in for a shine. It was a most 
welcome omen, a reminder of far happier 
days when GIs did the town and tourists 
headed for the Casbah. 

As he briskly shined the Parade corre- 
spondent’s shoes, the Arab appeared steeped 
in thought. Pausing, he asked hopefully, 
“Monsieur, do you think the Americans will 
be visiting us soon?” 


. 





Medical and Hospital Payments Within 
the Provisions of the Social Security 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 





morializing the Congress of the United 
States to adopt legislation which will in- 
clude medical and hospital payments 
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within the provisions of the Social Se- 

curity Act: 

Resolutions memortalizing the Congress of 
the United States to adopt legislation 
which will include medical and hospital 
payments within the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act 
Whereas there are a large number of per- 

sons in the Nation who are unable to meet 

the increasing cost of medical and hospital 
expenses: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfuly urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation which 
will include medical and hospital payments 
within the provisions of the Social Security 

Act; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be transmitted by the Secretary of the Com- 

monwealth to the President of the United 

States, to the presiding officer of each branch 

of the Congress, and to each Member there- 

of from this Commonwealth. 
House of Representatives, adopted March 

24, 1958. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence March 31, 
1958. 
IrvING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Surplus Foods for Needy Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, among the many problems that 
plague the Nation—our gravest domestic 
problem, I think, is that we have too 
many people trying to pay 1958 living 
costs with a 1948 income. People who 
established their social security or rail- 
road retirement base when the average 
annual wage in this country was $1,000 
are caught in a vice. . People getting a 
$55-a-month old age assistance check— 
or $60 from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion—are, too. A young industrial 
worker, temporarily unemployed, trying 
to keep a big family of growing young- 
sters together on a $30-a-week unem- 
ployment compensation check, is in the 
same vice. 

Just the bare necessities of life—food, 
clothing, and shelter—have become a 
nightmarish problem to some 20 million 
American people. 

For years, the retired. and disabled 
have clung fast to the hope that, 
sooner or later, the cost of living will 
come back around to their level. 

But it has been over a decade now 
since the inflation spiral started. Every 
day, we get more and more on a wartime 
footing—more and more of a wartime 
economy; and the end is nowhere in 
sight. 

We are a Nation renowned for its 
abundance and its capacity to produce; 
but we have always had trouble dis- 
tributing what we produce. 
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In recent years some progress has 
been made in housing, especially in the 
cities. Public housing projects have 
provided some of our retired people with 
shelter -at discount prices. But too 
many of our people are trying to exist 
on inadequate diets. To them, food is 
a problem. 

It is absurd for even one person to be 
hungry or on a totally inadequate diet 
when the Nation’s Government is ac- 
cumulating and maintaining stockpiles 
of surplus foodstuffs. 

Surely, within the framework of our 
free enterprise system, there is some way 
to get our food surplus into the stom- 
achs of those who need and should have 
it. 

Every once in awhile, I hear the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture say that he wants 
to get some of this blessing of abun- 
dance into the mouths of people instead 
of in Government warehouses. 

The Secretary has made some com- 
mendable progress.in getting his surplus 
food into foreign mouths—at a 50 per- 
cent discount under Public Law 480. 

But we are making no progress at all 
getting this food into 20 million Amer- 
ican mouths—the pensioned, the needy, 
and the unemployed. There is no 50 
percent discount for our own—that is 
only for the Pakistanians, the Japanese, 
the Yugoslavs, and others overseas. 

I question the wisdom of this foreign 
discount policy not alone on the grounds 
that charity begins at home. I think 
we are overlooking a real opportunity 
for expanding the American farmer’s 
market here at home, and the Govern- 
ment is buying the food, anyway. 

Any good sales promotion manager 
would probably take one look at what 
we are doing and say: “Look—you are so 
fascinated with the green grass on the 
other side of the ocean that you are 
ignoring completely the best territory 
you have for increasing food sales. 

“Get to work on these 20 million pen- 
sioners, disabled, and unemployed 
Americans who have been forced to cut 
down to one-half the milk they really 
want, or who are buying a half-dozen 
eggs when they really want to buy a 
dozen. There is your sales opportunity. 

“And do not kid yourself that you will 
get the business by cutting the price one- 
half-eent or 1 cent. Go after it the way 
the soap companies do—with a coupon 
operation. That is one of the fastest 
sales stimulators there is.” 

Mr. Speaker, this committee is hold- 
ing hearings on a food-stamp program. 
At long last, the Congress is getting 
down to busifiess on a device by which 
this Nation can extend to 20 million de- 
serving people a cost-of-living pension 
raise, in the form of a food-coupon pro- 
gram that will really stimulate sales and 
consumption of some farm commodi- 
ties—a double-barrel job, if it is done 
right. 

Now, what kind of a program would it 
have to be, to be right? 

Well, I am no expert, but let us think 
together a little bit:, 

First, it must be handled through es- 
tablished channels of trade. We believe 
in the free-enterprise system and~we 
must not circumvent or injure proces- 
sors, wholesalers, or retailers. 
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Second, the regular channels of trade 
are familiar with coupons, They redeem 
and cash in coupons at grocery stores 
all over America every day. Why not 


call the program a food coupon plan . 


instead of a food stamp plan? 

Third, if we expect the program to in- 
crease per capita consumption—and I 
feel it should—there is where we get into 
merchandising. 

I respectfully suggest that food cou- 
pons should not cover 100 percent of the 
retail price of a quart of milk or a pound 
of butter, except in cases of dire need. 
The coupon should be good for 50 percent 
of the retail price and the purchaser pays 
the other 50 percent in cash. 

In this way, coupons can be distributed 
to twice as many worthy people for the 
same redemption cost; and it would 
stimulate more net increase in total food 
consumption. 

If 20 million purchasers went into 
stores with coupons worth 12 cents on 
a 24-cent quart of milk, you would get 
more real stimulation into milk con- 
sumption than if 10 million purchasers 
went in with coupons worth 24 cents on 
@ 24-cent quart of milk. 

A per capita increase of 10 quarts of 
milk a year, multiplied by 20 million peo- 
ple is a total increase of 200 million 
quarts. But if the coupons were made 
redeemable for 100 percent of the retail 
price and thereby could be made avail- 
able only to 10 million people, even if 
consumption increased 15 quarts each— 
the total increase would be less. 

In instances where the sole purpose is 
relieving dire need, where people have no 
money, coupons would have to be worth 
full retail value. But to do the double- 
barrel job of getting food to people who 
cannot buy enough of it and at the same 
time stimulate consumption for pro- 
ducers—I wonder if the coupons should 
not be good for 50 percent of the retail 
value, with the purchaser putting up 50 
percent of the retail price in cash. 

There is another reason for the 50-per- 
cent-of-retail price coupon; and that is 
the farm value of surplus foodstuffs that 
best lend themselves to a food-coupon 
program represents less than 50 percent 
of the retail cost of the food through nor- 
mal trade channels. 

A coupon good for 24 cénts on a 24- 
cent quart of milk actually is getting 
into consumption only about 10 cents 
worth of farm surplus milk. There is 
14 cents for processing, transporting, 
distributing, and so forth. ~- 

Now, if you could move that quart of 
milk into consumption with a 12-cent 
coupon and 12 cents consumer’s cash, the 
Government coupon is about the equiva- 
lent of what the CCC will pay for that 
much dried milk to put it in a warehouse. 

And do not underestimate the power of 
a@ 12-cent coupon to get a housewife to 
purchase a 24-cent quart of milk, or a 
40-cent coupon to get her to purchase an 
80-cent package of flour. 

The soap companies, the coffee blend- 
ers, the cereal manufacturers can prove 
to you that it works. 

This is a way to stimulate increased 
consumption and take a big step forward 
toward eating our way out of some of 
this surplus production. 

Now, everyone knows that it will not 
make any real dent in the 1 billion 


of wheat now owned by the ccc, 
Coupons cannot solve the 
crop difficulties which plague us, 


selves to. a food-coupon program; 
others will not. But let’s not give up op 
the food stamp idea just because 
commodity might not fit into it. Let ys 
take those that do fit and see how jt 
works. 

The commodities that lend themselyes 
most favorably to a food-stamp p 
in my opinion, are fluid milk and 
butter, cheese, wheat flour, dried 
poultry meat and eggs, and red meat, 

Right now the CCC does not own any 
red meat, poultry meat, or eggs. They 
do hold quantities of every other com. 
modity I mentioned, and are apt to ac. 


quire additional quantities at any 


minute. 
Now what about costs? 
Here is what the average American 
spends at retail price for the following 
foodstuffs, now in surplus: 
Commodity: 


PUIG MIR... nca ca ecinne acoso nde $34, 90 
CNN. nei mnscpretbndemeswondie 4.35 





Retail expenditures per capita for 
other foodstuffs run approximately: 


Product: Per year 
BE cia seseceseenbiclipiensiaarttnais dnaam one $16, 80 
PNOTREE TG Gin on cast Kc Ptr co ~ cae 8.40 
LD oi cin nvepagpeies aliemapieniew cine Sie 1,8 
IUGR TENGE Sein gaeaeecoos cnn 85. 00 


The average American consumes about 
14 quarts of fluid milk a year. Thists 
an average. Obviously, many people 
drink more than 14 quarts a month, 

Chances are, our pensioners and our 
needy did not drink 7 quarts of milka 
month last year. But if they got $150 
worth of food coupons each month with 
their Government check—the coupons 
good for one-half price on each quari— 
they could buy their 14 quarts for the 
same amount of cash they have been 
spending for 7 quarts. 7 

This would be_really expanding mar- 
kets. And the program can be as big 
or as small as Congress wishes to make 
it. ee 


If the 5.5 million people now receiving — 


public assistance were to receive 

for milk, and flour, and other 
now. in Government surplus, a 
got $29.40 a year—the cost of the food 
coupon program would total $165 million 


a year—or about $75-$80 million more 
than it costs the Government to hold the 


food in storage as is done now. | 


Actually, it may not run even this 
much, because present surplus disposal 
policies, wherein the food is sold in for 
eign markets at a 50-percent , 
plus ocean transportation costs, are 
quite costly. . 

Personally, 
coupon program include more P 
Everyone in the lower brackets of 
security retirement, railroad 
‘veterans, unemployment 
and so forth, need it, 
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bushels of corn or the 900 million bushels 


Certain commodities will lend them. — 





I would like- to see this 
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There are some 16 million receiving 
retirement, disability, and survivor bene- 
fit checks from United States Govern~- 
ment agencies. 

Say, 8 million of them get less than 

a month. They could well be in- 
in this program and not exceed 
the $1 billion authorized. 

“For less than $200 million a year, the 
unemployed could get a 50-percent dis- 
count on food in surplus. Why not co- 
ordinate this program with any changes 
in unemployment compensation now 

consideration? 

Milk, cheese, butter, flour, cornmeal, 
eggs, and poultry meat could move into 
the mouths of 20 million deserving 
Americans—our disabled, blind, our 
needy, and our sorely pressed retired. 
Instead of piling it up in warehouses, or 
selling it all to the Japanese or Paki- 
stanis at a 50-percent discount, we 
could sell some of it to 20 million of 
our own people at the same 50-percent 
discount. 

Surely, we can summon enough wis- 
dom among us to devise a food-coupon 

that will help alleviate some 
inflation problems and move surplus 
food into American stomach instead of 


storage. 





Resolution Protests Administration’s 
Farm Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Marshall County Democrat-Farmer La- 
bor in convention assembled April 19, 
1958, passed a resolution condemning the 
disastrous administration farm policies. 
Under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp the warning and proposal as to 
remedies, 3 

The resolution follows: + 

Whereas it is the planned policy of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture and the Re- 
publican administration to force the small 
farmer out of farming; and 

Whereas should this policy continue it 
will have serious economic consequences for 
the farm population as well as for the United 

as a whole; and 

Whereas it is morally wrong for a powerful 
branch of the United States Government to 
deliberately set out to ruthlessly eliminate a 

segment of our population; and 

since 1952, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
farm income has declined from $14.3 billion 

% $11.5 billion; and 
the farm population has been re- 
duced from 15.5 percent of the population 
in 1952 to 12 percent of the population in 
» &cording to the United States Depart- 

kent of Agriculture; and 

during the past § years of the 
er-Nixon-Benson farm program the 
share of the food dollar has dropped 
7 percent while prices to the consumer went 

_ Mp2 percent: Now, therefore, be it - 

‘4 » That the Marshall County Dem- 
a. Farmer Labor in convention assembled 
the 19th day of April 1958, do hereby deplore 

a depression in farming brought on by the 
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policies of the Republican administration, 
and hereby request that farm prices be re- 
stored to 100 percent of parity; that the 
present provisions of the Soil Bank law be 
most carefully studied with a view toward 
improvement or substitution of a better pro- 
gram; and that farmers, rather than proces- 
sors, be allowed to set the policies and ad- 
minister the farm am; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congresswoman Coya Knutson and 
to Senator Hubert Humphrey, and to Byron 
Allen, State commissioner of agriculture, and 
to the State Central Committee of the Dem- 
orcrat-Farmer Labor Party. 





Free Enterprise and the Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to-extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle form the San Francisco Examiner 
of April 20, 1958: 

FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE RECESSION 


New York, April 19.—The insistent clamor 
for action in Washington to reverse the re- 
cession trend raises questions about the na- 
ture of our economic system. 

Whether for better or for worse in the last 
quarter of a century the New Deal and the 

“Fair Deal introduced assumptions about the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
which alter the philosophy behind the 
American system. 

Under a pure competitive system of free 
enterprise, Government’s role is largely re- 
stricted to setting up the traffic rules. 

But under the guise of advancing social 
responsibility, the role of government in 
economic affairs has significantly widened. 

While neither of the two major parties 
show any disposition to resist the new trend, 
there are differences of degree to which the 
new philosophy of government in the eco- 
nomic arena is accepted. 

This was dramatized at a recent press 
conference when President Eisenhower was 
asked by a reporter how to make the re- 
cession recede. The Chief Executive's reply 
was “buy.” When pressed as to what to buy, 
he indicated “anything.” 

Contrary to the impressions of some, this 
expression by President Eisenhower was 
neither frivolous nor haphazare. 

It stems from his profound philosophic 
devotion to the American free society in 
which the selection of goods and services, 
of jobs, and of ideas and spiritual concepts 
are subject to individual determination. 

While through the long decades of Ameri- 
can history such dependence on self-reliance, 
rather than Government crutches, has pro- 
duced the greatest level of popular material 

well-being that the world has ever known, it 
takes, courage to defend a free economic 

society in interludes of dips in the near- 

term economic trend. 

When the national economy is taking 1 
step backward before taking 2 steps forward, 
the incidence of trouble’ bears down heavily 
on that group which is temporarily squeezed 
out of opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, 

Both parties accordingly now accept a 
compromise with pure individualism to the 
tune of favoring Federal-State unemploy- 
ment benefits. Both the administration and 
the political opposition also advocate extend- 
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ing the time of the payments during the 
current recesgion. 

But humane adjustments to the rights of 
unrestrained competition are not tanta- 
mount to accepting the principle that the 
creation of job opportunities is a Central 
Government function. 

Yet implicit in the clamor for passing new 
Federal laws is the assumption that job op- 
portunities spring from governmental action. 

The President’s emphasis on buying helps 
to clarify the manner in which the Ameri- 
can national economy differs from a regi- 
mented centralized planned economy in the 
Communist mold. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, the area for in- 
dividual discretion in the choice of goods 
and services, jobs and ideas is extremely 
narrow. The decisions as to what should 
be produced and in what quantities is made 
by little commissars in big jobs. The risk 
of anticipating future customer behavior is 
reduced by the arbitrary and dictatorial pol- 
icy of substituting the Judgment of dictators 
for that of the people. 

Thus, under Soviet type dictation, a cen- 
tral decision can be made whether to con- 
centrate on rockets and de-emphasize 
passenger automobiles. While such direct- 
ness may superficially seem to simplify the 
whole complicated problem of making and 
exchanging things in the contemporary 
world, such regimentation robs contem- 
porary living of much of its graciousness, 
charm and self-expression. Furthermore, 
the spiritually satisfying free economy has 
proven to be, through the decades, the most 
successful and productive. 

A price we pay for freedom is some intensi- 
fication of business risks and of fluctuations. 

It is academic to dweil on the inherent 
merits of our system unless it satisfies pop- 
ular yearnings. ‘ 

Accordingly, at this Juncture, it behooves 
men in business management to be active 
in talking steps specifically calculated to deal 
with the causes of recession. These foci of 
infection in the national economy stem from 
maladjustments, imbalances, and disparities 
accumulated during the boom. The reces- 
sion can be shortened by dealing thoroughly 
with these casual factors, and thus respond- 
ing to the evident mandate of customers for 
better values. 

Union leadership, which also should be 
devoted to free enterprise, should show re- 
sponsibilities this year in bringing to the 
bargaining table concepts which will make 
for economic health. Unless the unions and 
management make freedom work, there will 
be unreasoning clamor after the European 
precedent for governmental intervention in 
setting wage and other standards for em- 
ployment. 

Thus, personalities in business who 
through better advertising, better merchan- 
dising and product improvement create an 
expansion in demand will be responding to 
the public desire for an increment in em- 
ployment opportunities. 





Thaw Rather Than Freeze 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22,1958 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include two fine 
editorials of the 2d of April which ap- 
peared, respectively, in the Washington 
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Evening Star and the Christian Science 
Monitor. These editorials summarize 
the President’s wise veto message of the 
bill freezing farm price supports. 
{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 2, 1958} 
To TuHaw Farm CONTROLS 


There are honest differences of opinion 
about how best to help American farmers 
who are in economic trouble. There is also 
politics. We shall not attempt to judge what 
motives dominated the move in Congress to 
freeze crop price supports and acreage al- 
lotments at last year’s levels. But we do 
believe President Eisenhower displayed wis- 
dom and courage in vetoing the bill. 

It is easy to understand why many farm- 
ers feel crop prices should be artificially 
supported. They see big labor and big busi- 
ness boosting their own prices year by year. 
Since farmers cannot so readily limit sup- 
plies to hold up prices, they believe that 
the Government should give them special 
help. Such help has been attempted through 
limiting acreage and buying crops at an 
above-market price. 

But this has proved largely self-defeating. 
The little farmer and the marginal grower 
who most need help seldom raise enough to 
get much benefit from price supports. The 
big corporation farms, which often can 
make a profit at half the current price- 
support levels, get the big Federal payments. 
And surpluses are piled up which overhang 
the markets. Meanwhile growers tend to 
price themselves out of markets and to be- 
come dependent on Government aid. 

It is this situation which causes the Pres- 
ident to say that a thaw rather than a freeze 
is needed. Last year, by tremendous efforts— 
and at the risk of incurring retaliation from 
countries which object te dumping—the 
Government sold surpluses abroad and cut 
its holdings by $1 billion. It naturally does 
not wish to cultivate new surpluses with 
high price supports. We believe Mr. Eisen- 
hower is right in saying that the best inter- 
est of the Nation and the farmers lie in 
loosening controls. 





_—_— 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 2, 1958] 


FAVORING A THAW 


The essence of President Eisenhower's 
veto message on the bill freezing farm price 
supports was that what the farm economy 
needs is a thaw rather than a freeze. He 
supported his thesis adequately in recit- 
ing the consequences that would result from 
even a temporary return to the inflexible 
support formula. These consequences wou'd 
be the piling up of more surpluses in Gov- 
ernment warehouses, restricting the growth 
of markets, doing little or nothing for the 
small operators and merely postponing the 
time when agriculture can be released from 
the straitjacket of controls. 

At the same time, the President offered 
some rather impressive evidence that admin- 
istration efforts to gradually relax controls 
and whittle down the structure of jerry- 
built subsidies have been more beneficial 
than otherwise. Under the flexible support 
program, for example, the farm price index 
is 9 percent higher than when last under 
rigidly high supports, and the brightest pic- 
ture is found in the segments of agricul- 
ture without production controls and price 
supports. In addition, Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out that extending 1957 supports to 
1958 despite changes in demand, in supply 
and in surplus stocks * * * would com- 
pletely disregard economic fact.” 

In place of this ill-advised and at least 
partly politically motivated legislation, the 
President has proposed an alternative pro- 
gram—administrative and legislative. It 
tends, in brief, toward a further removal of 
Government restrictions and with increased 
authority to move burdensome surplus stocks 
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abroad. It is not a formula for going 
backward as was the vetoed legislation. 
Both the farm economy and the Nation as a 
whole could expect to benefit if these recom- 
mendations were translated into action. 





Funeral Sermon for Congressman 
August H. Andresen 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my sad mission earlier 
this year to attend the final services for 
our beloved colleague, the late August H. 
Andresen, of Minnesota. 

Those of us in attendance had the 
privilege of hearing a most eloquent 
sermon from a distinguished United 
Lutheran Church pastor who knew well 
our departed colleague: Rev. Orville K. 
Wold choose his text from II Kings 20: 
2—3, 19, 20, and, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orD, I am including this beautiful tribute 
to August Andresen which I know many 
of his friends will enjoy reading: 

A STATESMAN AND His Gop-—-PUNERAL SERMON 
FOR CONGRESSMAN AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH, ORVILLE K. 
Wo.p, Pastor, JANUARY 20, 1958 


Text from II Kings 20: 2-3, 19, 20. 

This is the second time in a period of 8 
months that this family has come into this 
church for similar reasons. The first was the 
funeral for Mrs. Andresen last May. 

The Honorable August H. Andresen has 
been memorialized in eulogies in the many 
groups in which he has been a figure. 

His colleagues in Congress spent 90 min- 
utes last Tuesday paying him tribute. 

Local groups all over the First Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota, and elsewhere 
in our State, and wherever the influence of 
Mr. Andresen touched, have recalled the work 
of this public servant. 

Few conversations on the streets in this 
area have not included his name this past 
week. . 

There ts neither the need nor the time this 
day for me to compile or edit these things 
that have been said so well—by so many of 
you. ’ 

We can feel particularly well pleased that 
so many of these things did not wait for re- 
view until this week. A year ago last fall, 
August had an opportunity to hear these 
things with his own ears at a testimonial 
banquet in Winona. At commencement at 
St. Olaf College last spring, his alma mater 
recognized him with a distinguished 
alumnus award. That which has been said 
on these occasions counts immeasurably 
more than that which is being said about 
him this week. : 

In the Old Testament there is a record of a 
statesman, whose name was Hezekiah, 
of Judah. It could just as well have been the 
name of any God-fearing man in public 
office, no matter where or when or whom he 
may have served. In the 20th chapter of 
the Second Book of Kings there are details 
surrounding his déath. 

We shall not press this account into a per- 
fect likeness of any other person or situa- 
tion in life; yet there are some here 
that speak to us for such an occasion as this. 

There is above all a glimpse of a relationship 





of this statesman with his God that comes 
through an experience of the king with his 


tor. 

First of all, the passage reveals a 
of the king; secondly, a conviction of the 
king about the source of his faith: 
thirdly, his record. When you have saig that 
much about a man, there is not much left 
to be said. 


I. A PRAYER OF A MATURED STATESMAN 


This was a moment of extreme grief, ip 
which the king was calling upon his spirityg 
counselor, Isaiah. He was sick unto death, 
He prayed: “Remember now O God, how} 
walked before Thee in faithfulness 
whole heart.” Then he wept bitterly, 

It takes a brave man to call God's atten. 
tion to one’s past at any time, and 
on one’s death bed. When a man as wise 
as Hezekiah prays it, it must mean that he 
has lived life circumspectly. The gist of his 
prayer seems to be, “Let God be the judge, 
It is my business to be faithful.” 

The remarkable thing about life is that 
God expects more of us by way of faithful. 
ness than by way of perfection. 

We make our moral and spiritual errors, 
and call them sin. 

We make our errors of judgment, Men 
may be impatient and unsympathetic with 


us, but we find in the mercies of God a’ 


great sympathy. 

God does ask for perfection too, but he 
knows the problems which we have in oon. 
tending, and he is sympathetic. 

The claim to mercy which Hezekiah made 
was on the basis of his faith and faithfulness 
to his God. 

We are not in a position to pass final 
judgment on each other, but we do recog- 
nize a sense of duty in our departed public 
servant which demonstrates a faithfulness 
to one’s task. In the issues of government 
as in religion you donot expect to find all 
men agreeing with you at all times, That 

‘is not the purpose with which one pursues 
his service. He does it to fulfill the interests 
that bring in the purposes of the Creator 
God in the domain of men. 

No man is indispensable, but some men 
serve the interests of, God and men better 
than others and im larger fields of endeavor. 

There are services to the whole of society 
which men in the position of Congressman 
Andresen and his colleagues are 
to make. 

There are services to individuals that 
need to be recognized apart and above the 
group. In our type of society this is im- 
portant. There are-times when exceptions 
need to be made to the rule; conditions that 
surround the person that may make the 
rule do him ‘an injustice. August seemed 
to be a master as determining when such / 
exceptions could be made without jeopardi- 
ing the whole. 

He was faithful to his constituency. He 
was sensitive to their needs, and never did 
he separate himself from the folks he rép- 
resented. He recognized that he could te 
serve the right of his own judgment; but 
people respected his attention to thelr 
needs, so that when his judgment was con- 
trary to their requests or expectations, they 
understood that they too could be wrong 
in what they expected. * 

He was faithful to his. conscience. He 
sensitized this conscience in divers W 
one of which was attendance at public wo 
ship. When he was in Washingtom he wor 
shipped with the congregation of the Caurs 
of the Reformation under Dr. k 

When he was home, he was faithful 3 








Augus 
to the profession of law; and from 
into the service of government. This, 


is of God, and for this too, God gives gi 
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and sets men apart for particular service 
to Him and to men whom He has created. 

Different men at the close of their lives 
paving been given different assignments have 

themselves to their Creator. It 
must have been satisfying for Hezekiah at 
the close of his life to look back and be able 
to say: “I have walked before Thee with 
faithfulness and a wagle heart.” 

As Jesus drew near the close of his earthly 
life, there arose out of that magnificent 
pigh-priestly prayer, @ similar satisfying sur- 

: “Father, the hour has come; glorify 
Thy Son that Thy Son may glorify Thee. 
This is eternal life, that they may know 
Thee the only true God, and Thy Son whom 
I lave glorified Thee on 
earth, I have accomplished the work which 
Thou gavest Me to do.” Most men may not 
be that certain of their assignment. We are 
pot able to be that sure. Jesus was. 

We may be able to express ourselves better 
with the apostle Paul: “The time of my de- 

has come, I have fought the good 
fight, I have kept the faith. I have finished 
the race. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, will award to me on 
that day, and not to me only, but also to all 
who have loved his appearing.” 

il. A GLIMPSE AT THE KING’S CONVICTION 

ABOUT A WORD FROM GOD 


Toward the close of the conversation of 
the king and his pastor, come these words 
of Hezekiah: ‘“‘The word of the Lord which 
you have spoken is good.” 

There is a word from the Lord for such 
times as these in which we live; for such a 
duty as was that of Mr. Andresen; and for 
such grief that he was destined to bear this 
last year, 

There are some laws which man does not 
make, and some conditions which man’s laws 
cannot control, There are some parts of his 
destiny made on man’s behalf about which 
he does very little. 

Some men spend a lifetime searching crea- 
tion, and are guided by natural laws which 
God has written into them. 

Others will spend a lifetime taking God’s 
cues to determine moral laws which govern 


their relationship to each other, and to their . 


God. In our Judeo-Christian heritage these 
spring from 10 simple commands of Moses. 

As free creatures, God holds us responsible 
to adapt His wise and loving desire to fluc- 


tuating circumstances. He speaks to us. - 


God works through men who are chosen by 
Him to make these adaptations and applica= 
tions for their times within the framework 
of His desire. 

We thank God for men who are sensitive 
in their search for the will of God. 

His word and His will have been made 
known to us through His Son, Jesus Christ. 
laws that men made sent Him to a cross. 
Yet there is more to the cross than that. 
Tt was here that He shared the experience 
of death, as He has shared in all of the 
other experiences of flesh with men. Yet it 
Was here, the writer to the Hebrews reminds 
us, that “He destroyed him that has the 
Power of death * * * and delivers all who 
“nel of death were subject to life- 


Z 


This is the victory invested upon man in 
the Christian faith. We may still weep. We 
May still grieve, for we are complex creatures. 
Some have said that the grief of August 
these 8 months has hastened his demisal. 

It is not strange. Our Christian faith is 


“Rot some anasthesia to provide an 
: escape 
re reality. Our faith is a direction of life. 


hot a “do-all.” It is simply a trust in 
One who can do all. They said of Jesus, 


is not surprising that August should 
ae Without being blessed with children 
e, he and Julia were drawn to 

wen upon each other that much more, 
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He leaves a host of friends, here and in 
Washington. No one but those in public 
life know how lonely public life can become. 
Reisman, a sociologist, has described our 
modern American society as “the Lonely 
Crowd;” man, lonely, though surrounded by 
crowds. ‘ 

The word that Hezekiah spoke to his pas- 
tor, Ihave heard Mr. Andreson speak as he 
left the church on a Sunday morniny, “The 
word of God, spoken, is good.” The message 
of the Holy Scriptures is relevant and good. 

III, THE RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


“The rest of the deeds of Hezekiah, and all 
his might; how he made the pool and the 
conduit and brought water irto the city are 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings. And Hezekiah slept with his fathers”. 
This is the record for Hezekiah. 

That which August has accomplished may 
be found in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, and 
in the memories of the people whom he 
served. The details may lean in the area 
of agriculture, conservation and labor. 

There is also a Book of Life which God 
must keep. Something which God chooses 
to record may be written there. 

But this is the record of the moment of 
greatest victory: “Now after the Sabbath, 
toward the dawn of-the first day of the week; 
Mary Magdalene and Mary went to see the 
tomb. And behold, there was a great earth- 
quake; for an angel of the Lord descended 
from Heaven and’came and rolled back the 
stone, and sat upon it. His appearance was 
like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow. For fear of him, the guards trembled 
and became like dead men. 

“But the angel said,.‘Do not be afraid; for 
I know that you seek Jesus who was cruci- 
fied. He is not here; He is risen, as He said. 
Come, see the place where He lay. Then go 
quickly and tell His disciples that He has 
risen from the dead and that He is going 
before you to Galilee”. (Matthew 28). Jesus 
is the King who mastered death, man’s final 
enemy. 

Here is the fulfillment of Job’s anticipa- 
tion: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
because He lives, I, too, can live.” 





Wilderness in New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
3 Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a great deal of the national in- 
terest in wilderness preservation that is 
now focused on the wilderness bill has 
developed through the years from be- 
ginnings in my own State of New York. 
At the latest annual convention of the 
New York State Conservation Council 
held in Albany, the speaker at the ban- 
quet, on October 4, 1957, had as his sub- 
ject Where Wilderness Preservation 
Began... That speaker was Howard 
Zahniser, one of our national conserva- 
tion leaders, the executive secretary of 
the Wilderness Society. Speaking of 
Albany, the Adirondacks, and the 
Catskills he said: ‘““This is where wilder- 
ness preservation began.” He then 
traced the development of New York's 
early appreciation of wilderness values 
and after discussing New York’s present 
conservation program, led the banquet 
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audience in a reading of article XIV, 
section 1, of our State constitution, 
which requires that the Adirondack and 
Catskill Forest Preserve shall be forever 
kept as wild forest lands. Finally, he 
related New York’s experience to the 
natural need for a firm wilderness policy. 
“New York State,” he said, “with such 
excellent experience in perpetuating 
wilderness in the forest preserve, can 
be of great help in seeing such a pro- 
gram firmly established naturally.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address entitled “Where Wilder- 
ness Preservation Began,” by Dr. Howard 
Zahniser, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

The address follows: 


WHERE WILDERNESS PRESERVATION BEGAN 


(Address by Executive Secretary Howard 
Zahniser of the Wilderness Society deliv- 
ered at the annual banquet of the New 
York State Conservation Council in Albany, 
October 4, 1957) 


I am very happy to be here to bring you 
the greetings of the Wilderness Society and 
those throughout the United States and in 
other countries whom I represent as the 
executive secretary of the Wilderness Society. 
People everywhere—some 12,000 of them are 
on our own roll of membership—people 
everywhere are doing their best to see 
that wilderness preservation needs are met 
anywhere. I mean anywhere there is a need 
for bringing to a focus the interest of the 
people dispersed through the country, who 
are concerned with these problems. In a 
sense I represent them all here tonight. 

Last summer, the summer of 1956, on the 
9th of July, my wife and our four children 
and I left our home at the Nation’s Capital 
and drove that day through the metropolis, 
New York City, and camped that night, along 
the Sacandaga River, on the edge of a stretch 
of wilderness that extended for some 20 miles 
beyond the river along which we made our 
camp. Had we walked half way across that 
stretch of wilderness, we would have been at 
least 10 miles from a road in any direction. 
In one day, at this late date in our American 
history, we had been able to travel from the 
capital of the country, through its metrop- 
olis, and camp that night on the edge of a 
vast expanse of wilderness. Such is the op- 
portunity that we still have in this country. 


PIONEERS IN WILDERNESS APPRECIATION 


A century ago this year, in 1857, a writer 
by the name of S. H. Hammond wrote a book 
entitled “Wild Northern Scenes.” In this 
volume he talked about his own Racquette 
River country. He began to express fear 
lest civilization push its way to that wild 
country. Here is what he said: 

“Had I my way, I would mark out a 
circle of a hundred miles in diameter and 
throw around it the protecting aegis of the 
Constitution. I would make it a forest for- 
ever. The old woods should stand always 
as God made them, * * * and new woods 
should be permitted to supply the place of 
the old so long as the earth remained.” 

That was written in 1857. Next year the 
Atlantic Monthly in July carried an article 
by Henry David Thoreau about a series of 
trips he made in 1853 in the Maine woods 
and, at the close of the article in the July 
issue, Thoreau first presented a question as 
to why shouldn’t we have our national pre- 
serves, in which the bear and panther, and 
some even of the hunter race, might still 
exist, and not be civilized off the face of the 
earth—“not for idle sport or food, but for 
inspiration and our own time recreation?” 

Some years earlier in 1833, George Catlin, 
a@ Philadelphia lawyer who became a great 
western artist and painter of western scenes, 
writing a letter to the Daily Commercial 
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Advertiser in New York City, made a sug- 
gestion about having great national parks. 
He had suggested a Government policy that 
would preserve some of these lands “in their 
pristine beauty and wildness, in a magnifi* 
cent park.” 

J. T. Headley in his 1849 volume The 
Adirondack; or Life in the Woods, wrote: 
“I love nature and all things as God has 
made them. I love the freedom of the 
wilderness’”—a phrase that is of great Inter- 
est and is used a great deal by us. That was 
back in 1849. The book was a compilation 
of letters that he had written to his friend, 
Henry J. Raymond, a fellow reporter on the 
New York Tribune, who later founded the 
New York Times, who, himself, later became 
a writer on the Adirondacks. In 1855, he 
published a series of articles describing a 
Week in the Wilderness. : 

Most of us have heard about the Rev. 
William H. H. Murray, “Adirondack” Murray, 
whose 1869 book stirred so much interest 
and enthusiasm. One of the most interest- 
ing suggestions he made about the use of, 
and the appreciation of, the wilderness was 
a suggestion that churches send their pastors 
to the wilderness for vacation. He said when 
they came back—his words are too good to 
paraphrase: 

“For when the good dominie came back, 
swarth and tough as an Indian, elasticity in 
his step; fire in his eye; depth and clearness 
in his reinvigorated voice, wouldn't there be 
some preaching. And what texts he would 
have from which to talk to the little folks 
in the Sabbath school. How their bright 
eyes would open and enlarge as he narrated 
his adventures, and told them how the good 
Father feeds the fish that swim, and clothes 
the mink and beaver with their warm and 
sheeny fur. The preacher sees God in the 
original there, and often translates him bet- 
ter from his unwritten works than from his 
written word.” 

Of equal interest to me is a complaint the 
Reverend Mr. Murray made that, while he 
was writing these words, there was so much 
city noise in Boston, where he was writing, 
that it bothered him very much. To me, 
living in the midst of the clamor and roar of 
airplanes and the rush of traffic, I am inter- 
ested to know that back in the midst of this 
earlier century, which I have considered 
quiet and serene, he was complaining: 

“How harshly the steel-shod hoofs smite 
against the flinty pavement beneath my 
window, and clash with rude interruptions 
upon my ear as I sit reealling the tranquil 
hours I have spent beneath the trees.” 

So noise, I guess, is a relative thing. 


VERPLANCK COLVIN AND WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION 


Those expressions of appreciation and 
those innovations from George Catlin in 1833, 
S. H. Hammond in 1857, and others are pleas 
for preserving areas of wilderness which must 
have fired the imagination and determina- 
tion of Verplanck Colvin. 

One of the reasons I like to come to 
Albany is that I remember that, a decade and 
a century ago—I think in 1847—Verplanck 
Colvin was born here in Albany.. He walked 
the streets of this capital city and worked 
in its halls and corridors for the preserva- 
tion and appreciation of the Adirondacks, 
which he knew better than any other man 
ever yet has known them. (I have read such 
tributes made by those who should know 
better than I the degree of his acquaintance 
and that of his possible rivals.) He took the 
measurement of these mountains. He was @ 
surveyor, and, as William Chapman White 
says, lectured without stopping for 20 years 
on the need for the creation of an Adiron- 
dack Park or timber preserve: When the 
State Park Commission was established in 
1872, he became superintendent of the State 
survey. He was largely responsible for the 
creation of the Adirondack Forest Preserve 
in 1885. 
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When the legislature created a Forest Pre- 
serve and Commission it said: “The lands 
now, or hereafter, constituting the Forest 
Preserve shall be kept forever as wild forest 
lands.” That was confirmed by and strength- 
ened by the 1894 constitutional convention, 
which adopted article 7, section VII. (Later 
you took 7 and 7 to make article XIV.) 

Let’s all stand and read that article XIV, 
section 1. It is in your program opposite 
the menu. 

(Convention rises.) 

(Reads article XIV. Section 1:—“The lands 
of the State, now owned or hereafter ac- 
quired constituting the forest preserve as now 
fixed by law, shall be forever kept as wild 
forest lands. They shall not be leased, sold 
or exchanged, or be taken by any corpora- 
tion, public or private, nor shall the timber 
thereon be sold, removed or destroyed.”) 

(Convention is seated.) 

That was an historic declaration of a 
sovereign State of the United States declaring 
in its basic, fundamental law a purpose to 
keep forest lands forever wild. 

Among the “Selected Papers and Ad- 
dresses’’ in the recently published volume 
entitled “Louis Marshall: Champion of Lib- 
erty” edited by Charles Reznikoff, I have read 
with special interest the-record of the debate 
in the 1915 constitutional convention on the 
forest preserve. Mr. Marshall said then, in 
leading the debate in defense of the forest 
preserve—he had been a member of the 1894 
convention also—‘“If I were asked to state 
what the most important action of the con- 
vention of 1894 was, I should say without the 
slightest hesitation that it was the adoption 
of section 7 of article VII of the constitution 
which preserved in their wild state the 
Adirondack and Catskill forests.” 

As succinct a statement as I have yet seen 
on the forest preserve was in a January 14, 
1952, editorial in the New York Daily Mirror. 
It says: 

“The single most valuable possession that 
we, the people of New York State, all 15 
million of us, own in common, and hope to 
maintain for our children and grandchildren 
forever is the forest preserve.” 


WILDERNESS PRESERVATION IS AMERICAN 
PURPOSE 


This recognition of the value of wilderness 
as wilderness is something with which you 
have long been familiar here in New York 
State. It was here that it first began to be 
applied to the preservation of areas as wil- 
derness. 

The Federal Government, by an act of 
Congress approved by President Abraham 
Lincoln in 1864, granted the Yosemite Val- 
ley to the State of California upon the con- 
dition that it should be “held for public 
use, resort and recreation.” 

Two decades later, by an act of Congress 
approved by President Grant, Yellowstone 
National Park. was dedicated and set apart 
as a public park or pleasuring ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people, and 
provision was made for the preservation 


from injury or spoliation of all timber, min- . 


eral deposits, natural curiosities, or wonders 
within said park, and their retention in 
their natural condition. 


But here in New York, in 1885, by State 
legislative action and then in 1894 with 
constitutional force, you, the people of New 
York State used the term “forever wild” to 
describe a land management purpose. The 
people of this State thus began to cherish 
wilderness in a way that became more and 
mere explicit as our great National Park 
System came to be valued because it not 
only protected for the public its superlative 
areas of scenic wonders but also included 
areas of wilderness, and as the United States 
Forest Service began to establish primitive, 
wilderness, wild, and roadiess areas within 
the national forests. 


type specimen of these national f 

was established by régional administrsin, 
action in the Gila National Forest, — 
Leopold had begun in the 1920's to point out 
to the Nation the importance—recreational 
and ecological—of the national forest wil. 
dernesses and also the growing threats to 
their persistence; and it was he who ‘Was 
chiefly responsible for the establishment of 
the Gila wilderness. 


ROBERT MARSHALL AND NATIONAL POLICY 


By the 1930’s, when a national policy for - 


wilderness preservation in the nationaj} for- 
ests had emerged, the great wilderness inter. 
preter and champion from New York, 
Marshall, had not only written his now 
classic interpretation entitled, ‘The 
of the Wilderfiess” but had also achieved his 
position on the staff of the United States 
Forest Service where he was able to contrib. 
ute so notably to the establishment of areas 
for preservation and to the formulation of 
regulations for their protection. He wag, 
forester, a thinker, a writer, a philanthro. 
pist. He had learned wilderness in the for. 
ever wild Adirondacks. Here, with two com. 
panions, he had been the first to climb ali 
46 of the peaks 4,000 feet high or higher. He 
had also seen the great western areas of stil] 
living wilderness melting away “like the last 
snowbank on some south-facing mountain. 
side during a hot afternoon in June.” Acti. 
vated by those observations and inspired by 
his own knowledge he set out to see pre- 
served as many as possible of the areas of 
wilderness throughout the United States 
under his jurisdiction. 

Paul Schaefer has told me also how, on 
Mount Marcy, he once saw Bob Marshall 


stirred with the need for mobilizing peo-. 


ple who would, as citizens, support. such 
governmental policies. It was Robert Mar- 
shall from the Adirondacks who. was the 
principal founder of The Wilderness Society. 
In our country, you know, when any public 
purpose becomes distinct, some organization 
is formed. We are “experts” in the forma- 
tion of organizations. The Wilderness So- 
ciety in the fullness of time became the 
American people’s public evidence of a dis- 
tinctive purpose, and it was Robert 

from the Adirondacks who was central in 
that organization. 

THE FOREST PRESERVE CONCEPT 


The concept of the forest preserve is one 
that I know is deeply cherished. It is indeed 
a noble and brilliant concept. To sense the 
practical idealism of this concept—this ¢ 
tablishment of a forest preserve within the 
Adirondack and Catskill Parks—is to feels 
deep admiration and a pride too in the noble 
realism of the people of the State. Here are 
these great parks with their in 
State and privately owned lands. 
their “blue line” boundaries there is estal- 
lished a special and unique kind of humaa 
land use. Here the public purpose is 
preservation of wild forest lands in 
unspoiled wildness, in the public in 

Elsewhere the people of New York State! 
also recognize, are™ realizing the similarly 
great and noble public purpose of 2 
State park and other recreational areas fot 
the enjoyment of the outdoors developed 
and improved by all our various kinds of 
modern conveniences. But, within ‘a 
blue lines the public purpose, in the 
of all the people, of the present and 
ceeding generations, is the p 
wild lands in their primitive splendor ® 
beauty. 5 eats 

An impressive aspect of the program W 
has developed in carrying out and 










ing this forest preserve concept is its ree’ 
nition of the way in which private ee 







‘prise can meet the needs and conveni®™™ 
the public. As time goes on and genemi™, 
succeeds tion, there can thus 

ized in an orderly, harmonious, ¢ 
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“It was in the southwest in 1924 that thy 
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fashion, the erfection of the forest preserve 
S tuation of these wild lands, with 

in private ownership near and adja- 
cent for the accommodation and assistance 
of the ever increasing number of visitors 
who will most assuredly be seeking out these 
wild retreats. 

NO NEED FOR NEW-FANGLED ZONING 

Thus there has. been developed here in 
New York State this unique concept. Here 
we do not need any new-fangled zoning. 
Here we already have one of the test 

joneer zoning programs that has been de- 
: in our great American, modern 

ced management of public lands. 
The forest preserve itself is a zone, if you 
wish to call it that. The Adirondack and 

Parks are zones. This whole con- 
cept of the forest preserve within specially 
established State parks is New York's own 
zoning ram. 

The Reaeens of New York State, with their 
often demonstrated concern for the preser~- 
yation of these wild forest lands,.should 
most assuredly, in my opinion and observa- 
tion, look most searchingly at any zoning 

proposed as substitutes for their 
own wise provisions which so effectively 
accomplishing zoning purposes long 
before ever the term became as popular as 
it now is. Surely, it. is much better, in 
safeguarding the Forest Preserve, to be old- 
fashioned with parks and preserves that 
protect the wilderness, than to be brilliantly 
modern with something called zones that 
t the destruction of the wildness of 
these forest lands that is being cherished. 

The citizen who lives in a Class A Resi- 
dential Zone is nonetheless distressed by the 
intrusion into his neighborhood of a com- 
mercial development simply because the in- 
trusion was preceded by the zoning action of 
an up-to-date board of zoning adjustment. 
Similarly, the loss of New York State’s wil- 
derness will be no less shocking to its people 
simply because it may be accomplished by 
means of a zoning program. 

ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL PROGRAM 


New York State, with such excellent ex- 
perience in perpetuating wilderness in the 
Forest Preserve, can be of great help in see- 
ing such a program firmly established na- 
tionally. That possibility now exists in some 
legislation we refer to as the wilderness 
bill, based on the same assumption in our 
national program that we have been dis- 
cussing here: that our civilization is such 
that it is destined to occupy all areas ex- 
cept those we deliberately set aside for pres- 
ervation unmodified; and, secondly, that if 
we are to have areas of wilderness existing 
in perpetuity, existing forever wild, we must 
have them through a public program for 
designating areas and protecting them faith- 
meh the years, as you have done 


4s we face this problem nationally, we do 


‘Rot have the opportunities that existed in 


1885 and 1894. We come to the preserva- 
tion of the wilderness—the raw material out 
of which we have fashioned our civilization— 


The first and greatest of our resources is 


‘the last we have recognized as being in need 


a protection. As we come to it, we find 
that the first of the assumptions to which I 
has already been realized in our 
Every area-of wilder- 
—s have within our national public 
ads is now dedicated to some other pur- 


Fortunately, some of these pu are 
absolutely consistent with the preservation 


_ Mt Wilderness. The national forests contain 


meas of wilderness that can persist while 
purposes as na- 

en for the preservation of water- 
for the use of sportsmen, and other 

» for research, and so forth. 


E 
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their basic purposes as national forest lands 
and still be preserved as wilderness. 

Similarly our national parks—48 of. them 
we calculate—have areas of wilderness. Out 
of 274 wildlife refuges, some 20 of them have 
areas of wilderness. 

THE WILDERNESS BILL 

We therefore propose, as a national policy 
and a national program, to stabilize these 
areas as areas of wilderness within a Na- 
tional Wilderness System. That is the Wil- 
derness bill purpose. We do not propose to 
change the administration of these areas. 
We do not propose to interfere with their 
integration with other areas of land handied 
by various agencies. We are suggesting 
merely at this opportune time in our his- 
tory that we say to the administrators of 
these areas: “Treat them as wilderness.” 
Wilderness is a character that land has while 
serving maybe another purpose that is con- 
sistent with it. 

FOREVER WILD 


After all, it is not so important to know 
where wilderness began as it is to know that 
it is going on and on for generation after 
generation. You have a wonderful phrase 
here “forever wild” which is an inspiration 
and a characterization of the nature of our 
own undertaking. 

We are not fighting a rear guard action. 
We are not simply trying to delay the in- 
evitable taking over of all our wilderness 
lands by a fast moving civilization, We are 
trying—in this time of emergency, which 
is also a time of opportunity—to fashion a 
policy and develop a program that, if suc- 
cessful, will persist in perpetuity so that we 
shall always have these areas of wilderness. 

Let us not think that we are minority 
fighting against a great majority which is 
inevitably going to crush us. We are not. 
We are representatives of a great majority. 

Every time in my experience of a dozen 
years in working intimately in this field— 
every time that the people of the United 
States or of any State, have had an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on this issue, 
they have said, “Let’s preserve.our areas of 
wilderness.” 

If nationally we can do this, as I think 
you have done it here in New York State, 
through a policy which is enunciated and 
put firmly into our basic laws, and then can 
develop a practical reasonable program with- 
in that policy, I think we can expect to have 
these areas of wilderness persist on and on. 
I know that it is a daring thing—a bold thing 
for a man whose-life lasts 40, 50, 60, 70, or 80 
years to be talking in terms of eternity, but 
that is indeed what we are doing. We are 
thinking of the eternity of the past that now 
exists in these areas of wilderness, and we 
have the presumption to say that we are 
going to do our best to make it possible for 
those areas from the eternity of the past to 
exist on into the eternity of the future. 
That is our faith. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr..-Speaker, under 


informative article written by Mr..Ivan 


R. Martin, extension forester, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, entitled “Tree 
Farming and Land Ownership” which 
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appeared in the March 15, 1958, issue of 
Alabama Business, published by Bureau 
of Business Research, School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, of 
the University of Alabama: 
TREE FARMING AND LAND OWNERSHIP 
(By Ivan R. Martin) 


One hundred thousand acres a year are 
going back to trees in Alabama. This has 
been going on for the past 20 years. It is 
no cause for alarm. It helps prove that Ala- 
bama farmers,are smart. A row-crop farmer 
wisely shies away from his submarginal land 
and concentrates his efforts and fertilizer on 
his best acres. Aggressive pines come back 
on land left out of cultivation. Farmers 
know that pines are profitable and raise land 
values. As these trees grow they are attrac- 
tive to our wood using industries. The owner 
is then in the enviable position of having two 
profitable paths from which to choose. He 
can manage his woodland and enjoy returns 
from timber sales or he can sell out for a 
price equal to many times his original in- 
vestment in these unproductive acres. Either 
path is his right under our zealously guarded 
system of free-tree economy. 

The land-ownership pattern in Alabama 
deserves more honest analysis than it has 
received by some in later years. Inaccurate 
analysis gives rise to statements such as this: 
“Paper mills are buying up all the land. 
They bought up all the farms and ran the 
people off. That is why we have fewer 
farmers, less cotton, less milk, fewer rural 
schools, broken communities, and lower in- 
come for farmers.” 

Comparatively few farmers have chosen 
the sellingout road. This may seem strange, 
considering the bird in the hand attitude 
that is so prevalent. On the contrary, a 
rapidly increasing number of our farmers 
are keeping their land and applying good 
cutting and management practices. Ala- 
bama Land Statistics, an August 1957 release 
of the United States Forest Service, com- 
paring 1945 Reappraisal Report figures with 
1953 Timber Resource Review statistics, 
comes as a shocker for those quoting dolorous 
phrases about farmers selling out. 


This release shows that during that 8-year 
period Alabama’s farmer-owned woodland 
acreage increased by 855,000 acres. It also 
states that during the same period pulp 
manufacturers increased their timber hold- 
ings by only 329,000 acres. 


Another highly important and rapidly 
growing group of woodland owners can be 
found among professional people and busi- 
nessmen. For example: a doctor with 5,000 
acres; a lawyer with 1,500 acres; a probate 
judge, a Government worker, an insurance 
man, a preacher and an automobile dealer 
with acreages ranging from 600 to 4,000. 
This adds up to a huge acreage and is seldom 
considered as being objectionable. When 
this type of forest ownership plus farm 
woodland ownership are added together, we 
reach a startling total. Most of these are 
under 5,000 acres (which surely includes 
few pulp mills). In this size group, Ala- 
bama Land Statistics shows an increase in 
number of ownerships from 147,800 to 169,- 
583—or 21,783 more than in 1945. The acre- 
age jumped by a whopping 1,478,000 acres to 
a total of 14,601,000 acres. Ownerships of 
50,000 acres and over, by comparison, dropped 
from 23 in 1945 to 20 in 1953 and picked up 
only 354,000 acres. The acreage of the under 
5,000 acres group increased nearly as much 
in 8 years as the total woodland ownership 
of all pulp company lands in Alabama. 
These small woodland owners have one thing 
in common—a desire to find a good place to 
put some extra money. Most of them man- 
age their woodlands very well. The Forest 
Service sadly stated in 1953 that “only 34 
percent of the farmers and 44 percent of the 
other small owners are cutting their timber 
so as to keep their jand in highly productive 
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condition.” This is cause for jubilation, 
not sadness, because the same agency re- 
ported that in 1945 only 2 percent of such 
holdings were cut correctly. 

Let’s check on another oft-heard remark, 
“land bought by wood-using industries is 
forever taken out of agricultural production.” 

Another quick look at Alabama Land Sta- 
tistics indicates that there might be some- 
thing to the story. This release indicates a 
rapidly dropping acreage of Alabama crop- 
land from 10,397,000 acres in 1945 to 17,123,- 
000 acres in 1953. These 8,274,000 acres 
didn’t all go to trees. Pasture land showed 
a 2,684,000 acre increase that probably came 
primarily from seeding down cropland to 
permanent pasture in our rapidly expanding 
cattle program. Some pastures were made 
by clearing scrubland and other unproduc- 
tive areas. However, county agents’ annual 
reports for the last 5 years of this period 
showed only 154,236 scrub acres reclaimed 
for pasture. 

An actual check on the land acquired by 
one of Alabama’s paper companies revealed 
that 96.48 percent of their land was pur- 
chased in large tracts, primarily from lum- 
ber companies. Only 3.52 percent from 
small landowners. In that area, the’ Ala- 
bama Division of Forestry statistics show 
that 84.2 percent of the land is in forests. 
But let us use the figure of the agricultural 
economist that states that the average Ala- 
bama farm is 35.9 percent cropland. Then 
1.26 percent of this company’s land is crop- 
land. Just out of curiority, let’s see who 
this company chased off the land, by their 
own admission, quoting their woodlands 
manager as follows: 

“In our land acquisition activities—and 
this is true of the land acquisition activities 
of other paper companies—we have changed 
the ownership pattern of timberlands little, 
if any. The bulk of the lands which we now 
own, and which other paper companies now 
own, were acquired from other large owners 
and only minor and incidental areas have 
been acquired from farmers and small land- 
owners. On the lands which we have ac- 
quired from other large landowners there 
are farms and pastures, some of which have 
tenants living on them, In fact, we have 
well over a hundred farm tenants and have 
encouraged them to stay on the property 
because of our belief that people are indis- 
pensable in this business of raising trees and 
delivering wood to the mill yard. This is by 
no means the only importance of people be- 
cause we also know that each and every one 
of us is important as neighbors, as employ- 
ers, as employees, as customers and in every 
other way that involves living and working 
together.” 

Let’s check another paper company and 
see what is worrying its woods division man- 
ager. By his own statement, “The bulk of 
southern pulpwood is produced by a steadily 
shrinking pool of farm labor.” 











Millions 
Trend Percent 
change 
1945 1975 
United States population.....| 140.00 | 212.00 +51 
Total civilian labor........... 53.80 | 88.20 +64 
Part We? ....ccqccecdesasetien 8. 58 4.90 —43 





“We do regard land ownership and its 
intensive management as the essential in- 
gredient in timber planning—and timber 
Planning as the only logical and reliable 
guarantees of company earnings—or as a 
friend ef mine recently said, ‘A mill with- 
out land is like Sally Rand without a fan.’” 

“Only 30 percent of our wood require- 
ments are obtained from company lands; 
however, with continuous advanee planning 
in the purchase of market timber (farm 
wood, etc.) we have been reasonably suc- 
cessful in stabilizing wood deliveries. Sixty 
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percent of our daily wood usage arrives by 
truck, and feeds our chippers with pulp- 
wood less than 12 hours from the living 
tree—green wood yields mere fiber and by- 
products, a properly attended forest is a 
living, self-supporting storehouse, always on 
tap, to supply our basic needs, Agricultural 
production respends to short-range plan- 
ning. There is no such thing as ‘short 
range’ forest management.” Here we see the 
trend toward partial control over perish- 
able raw materials, as in our meatpacking 
industry, and can realize its importance. 
We also see the industry’s desire to keep 
farm labor available as pulpwood cutters— 
of mutual benefit to both. 

Apparently, these companies are not liv- 
ing up to their Simon Legree reputation. 
And, granted that foresters are usually poor 
farmers, their bad effect on the few hundred 
acres of cropland the mills own should not 
seriously reduce Alabama's total crop pro- 
duction on over 7 million acres, 

A far mere important factor in reducing 
cropland acreage has been our allotment 
program which landowners themselves re- 
peatedly vote for by overwhelming major- 
ities. In 1930 cotton acreage alone, 3,596,000 
acres, accounted for over half of our present 
cropland. During the decade ending in 1955, 
we averaged about 1,500,000 acres; 1956, 
1,050,000 acres; 1957, 735,000 acres in cotton 
and 265,000 acres in the Soil Bank. Our 
farmers, in their efforts to stay within the 
law, consistently underplant their allotments 
on a statewide basis. This brings on another 
cut in allotted cotton acreage based on 5-year 
averages of acres harvested. In 1955 cotton 
acreage allotments were cut 7 percent—4 
percent national cut plus 3 percent because 
of underplanting. Trees have had no hand 
in this change in land use. 

A 1958 release of the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation AssociatiOn also reveals some 
important facts on land ownership as follows: 

Less than 1 acre in 20 is in paper company 
ownership. 

Less than 1 acre in 10 acres of all woodland 
is in paper company ownership. 

To be specific, SPCA states that “paper 
companies own in fee simple and manage for 
others ®n long-term leases only 1,567,800 
acres of forest land out of our total of 
32,689,900 Alabama acres.” If valued at $40 
per acre (some cost them more, most cost 
less), they have approximately $1 invested in 
land to guarantee the even flow of raw mate- 
rials necessary to supply $4 worth of paper- 
making equipment and buildings. They 
could be accused by their stockholders of 
being a little lax for depending so heavily on 
outsiders since such a huge investment is at 
stake in pulp mills—over $219 million at the 
end of 1957, and they are still pending. 

Few critics of land ownership by wood 
using industries have adjusted their think- 
ing te the realization that wood, like any 
vegetable crop, is perishable. Some crops, 
like baled cotton, can be stored. Most 
animal and vegetable products can not -be 
stored long without deterioration. Every 
industry that requires fresh raw materials 
is realizing that some control over the ar- 
rival of these materials is essential. -Only 
one other industry among the top five in the 
United States requires perishable materials. 
That is the meatpacking and distribution 
industry. The meatpacking industry now 
owns feed lots with capacities of up to 
50,000 head of steers. These are slaughtered 
as the market demands. Frozen foods indus- 
tries own their own farms. Poultry products 
precessors supply, under tight contract, pul- 
lets, or chicks, feed, cases, medicine, inocula- 
tion, pickup sérvice, culling seryice, and a 
strict timetable to control the arrival of 
their raw materials into their plants. Can- 
neries own farms and grow much of their 
produce. Partial control cver raw materials 
is an essential element in the profit pattern 
of any industry requiring fresh raw mate- 
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rials. By comparison, control 

percent (average in the South) of eee 
wood requirements coming from Pulp. 
awned woodlands is not up to quota, 
ever, when market wood, 75 percent, 

the company wood can be increased Or de. 
creased to guarantee 100 percent Of the 
mill’s daily requirements. Otherwise, tem. 
porary shutdowns and lower pulp Yields 
could readily rob a paper company of Profits 
and with no profits we soon have no mill in 
operation. 

Alabama's paper mills have no desire to 
reach a position where they can supply lj 
of their wood needs. In The Forest Is the 
Future, by Jonathan Daniels, the 
states that Alabama's largest mill, with per- 
haps the most extensive holdings, requires 
nearly $14 million worth of wood 4 year 
Eighty-five percent of this money goes tp 
nearby farmers and small woodloet owners, 
Therefore, only approximately 15 Percent of 
their wood requirements come from their 
own lands. Another mill owns no timber 
land. It leases some of the lands in its 
vicinity. Still another mill purchased 
sufficient acreage to guarantee their pm. 
spective creditors that they would be able to 
obtain a constant supply of raw materials, 
This specification was set up by the credit. 
ors, not by the mill. 

In studying pros and cons of pulp in- 
dustry land ownership, we must also 
and think about the contributions thee 
mills make to the economy. The Southem 
Pulpwood Conservation Association state 
that pulpwood. purchasers in Alabama 
amounted to $43,748,000 last year. These 
mills paid an average hourly rate of $212 
to mill employees. This amounted to neatly 
$33 ‘million last year. In addition, over #2 
million went to of woodland em- 
ployees. They paid $134 million in freight 
charges alone and gave away nearly 9 
million pine seedlings. They broughé six 
new supporting industries into the 
just by being here. These supporting 
dustries in themselves are not small, but are 
industries such as chemical plants, we 
felt plants and Fourdrinier wire plants, 

In an analysis of our changing land us 
we must realize that trees are not causing 
the reduction in cropland acreage, Our 
higher crop yields on fewer acres are result- 
ing in more acres in trees. Surpluses pro- 
duced on closely controlled acreage underline 
this concept. 

The return of croplands to woods will 
doubtless continue for some time, but ats 
reducing rate. As the percentage of sub- 
marginal cropland shrinks, fewer acres wil 
be allowed to revert to trees. Our total crop 
production on fewer acres will doubtless in- 
crease when surpluses are gone and the de 
mand increases, x 

Trees will not replace row crops as & source 
of income to the farmer. They will become 
increasingly important as a supplement‘ | 
his row-crop income and may even become 
a larger percent of the farmer's income ddl- 
lar. In individual cases, large farmets 0 
relatively poor soil may obtain the majér 
part of their income from trees. But 
bama’s total bales, bushels, or pounds pit 
duced annually will not be reduced by tees 
Jobs in factories, old age, various gover 
ment programs and similar factors may% — 
duce the man-hours spent tilling the soil 
and help continue the process of concen 
trating efforts on the best land. : 

With nearly 33 million acres of land under 
consideration, it is difficult to se 
change, percentagewise, in the — 3 
pattern. a 















Of far greater 
than statistics on cropland red ae 
realization on the part of our @ : 
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pr. Charles Herty was right many years 
when he stated, “Forestation for profit is ~ 
pest basis for the reforestation and for 
the tion of forests of the South. Teach 
the southern landowners that there is profit 
in trees and they will grow trees as they grow 


cotton. 


ago 
the 





Six Americans in Prague Win Medals, 
Hands, and Hearts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from TAM, the archers’ magazine: 

Sa AMERICANS IN PRAGUE Win MEDALS, 
HANDS, AND HEARTS 
(By Betty F. Schmidt) 

It would, perhaps, be wiser to wait until 
we have rested and regained some of our lost 
weight before writing this—and yet, with 
our impressions so very vivid now and our 
emotions still deeply stirred, this story 
should be told. 

We six members of the NAA team who shot 
in the 18th world championship matches in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, will be eternally 
grateful to all of you who made our trip 
posible. We, in turn, shot our hearts out. 
to make you all proud of us, and to justify 
the warm friendship extended to us by the 
people of Czechoslovakia. The tons of lug- 
gage with which we staggered home were not 
our real reward; our trophies were twofold— 
the choking lump in our throats as our 
national anthem was played as we received 
our medals, and the sight of tears streaming 
down the faces of all who watched the cere- 
mony. Men and women, alike, crying un- 
ashamedly, as we six, proudly, yet humbly, 
tecelved the medals—and cheers—we had 
We did our weeping—actually and figura- 
tively—in the privacy of our rooms. Pri- 
vacy? Who are we trying to fool? Informed 
sources advised us that every room in our 
hotel had a microphone in it. We didn’t 
learn of this until almost the day we left— 
and we had been entertaining visitors in 
our rooms all the time. We were told that 
Prague was ours—but just try to go some- 
Where by yourself. You were never alone— 
fven shopping. Talk to a group over a 
glass of wine in the cafe—and the omni- 
present men, reading newspapers, moved in 
tight to your shoulder and stayed there 
until you left, be it midnight or 4 a. m. 
You learned real fast to shift the discussion 
to shooting technique or tackle: our friends 
came” us off by smoothly changing the 


Some of our experiences were hilariously 
funny. We had no knowledge of the Czech 
language, people by the thousands paid to 
ime to the stadium to watch us shoot— 

Md an announcer kept up a fire 
thusiastic announcements for the 
of the spectators. You have no idea 
confusing it is to have a loud- 
blare a jumble of words, to hear 

“Amerikana Meinhartova,” fol- 
by another jumble; then a shout 
Meinhartova,” at which point the 
Would jump with thunderous shouts 
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8 
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i 
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be on the safe side, we'd smile at the crowds, 
or laugh when they did, which seemed to 
work pretty well. 

Some of our experiences were heartrending. 
To have a voice come out of a dense crowd 
seeking autographs (yes, we were like Holly- 
wood personalities), saying, “Bravo, Ameri- 
cans,” and then have.a warm hand of some 
unknown person press a small gift into your 
hand with an agonizing handshake. Our 
tackle boxes are loaded with those little re- 
membrances. Or to be suddenly embraced 
in the middle of a crowd, and have a broken, 
whispered, “Please win—all of you”—it was 
more than we could take sometimes. 

Some of our experiences were frustrating. 
We had the best this little country could 
offer in the way of food and accommoda- 
tion—and yet we couldn’t eat. Day after 
day, as hungry as archers can get, we’d send 
our plates back untouched: Poor food, poorly 
prepared, its shortcomings dimly disguised 
with pounds~of mayonnaise. We'd feel 
guilty, yet our stomachs would rebel. Most 
of us lost weight. 

There were times when we were highly 
annoyed and embarrassed. The Czech news- 
papers were full of this tournament, which 
was a big event there, and the newspapers 


‘ had our pictures and stories of the Ameri- 


cans on every page. Schmidtova even had a 
streetcar conductor know who she was when 
returning from church in the wee small 
hours, and ask for her autograph on the 
picture he was carrying. The British Am- 
bassador made a ceremonial visit to the 
stadium to visit and greet his countrymen, 
and advise them on things they should know. 
The French Ambassador did the same. And 
where was even a clerk from the American 
Embassy? We/surely can’t tell you—and 
there were a couple of tithes when we could 
have used him—but good. Like the time 
when, in front of 4,000 spectators, the Rus- 
sian observer came up and asked to be photo- 
graphed with the American women’s team. 
Split-second decision to be made, with no 
knowledge of what the people’s reaction 
would be to either answer. So we bowed, 
smiled, and posed, and refused his offer of 
money for one of our arrows; we gave it to 
him, Plastifietch and all. So let them copy 
it; we'll still have better shooters. 

There were times when we were highly 
elated. Europeans shoot, rain or shine, and 
they dress for it, boots, waterproof suits, and 
all. So, as we should have expected, the 
third day was a miserable one, with rain and 
high wind.and cold. We got out on the field, 
in our whites, and huddled in our rain- 
coats—with saran wrap fastened around our 
feet to protect them—to be told that the 
other shooters figured they had us at that 
point. They knew we were unaccustomed to 
this sort of condition. So, we planted our 
feet a little wider, literally kept our powder 
dry, and let fily—and gained even more on 
the opposition than in dry weather. Soaked 
through, and miserably cold, our interpreter 
brought us hot coffee and lots of cognac— 
and it didn’t hurt our shooting one bit. 

There were many times when all six of us 
would have loved to start a real old- 
fashioned riot. We would very politely be 
called liars—and there was nothing we 
could do about it. Czech and other satellite 
newsmen would interview us: dozens of 
them talked to us at various times. One of 
their main questions was: how often we 
trained, and who selected our coaches and 
trainers. When we told them that archery 
was a family sport in America, and that we 
shoot when we felt like it, for fun, they’d 
smile, shake their heads, and say—more or 
less—Oh, come on, now—who're you kid- 
ding? Or, in a very snide manner, we’d be 
asked, “How come.America suddenly fields 
2 complete teams just at the time they have 
6 people who can walk off with this tourna- 
ment?” We'd try to describe our elimina- 
tion tournament, and tell them that the 
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N. A. A. never had the money before to send 
six people—that it was all done via volun- 
tary donations. They simply wouldn't be- 
lieve us: thought it was all propaganda. 
They had made up their minds that we were 
professionals, and we were hard put to it 
to dissuade them of the idea. Or we were 
asked why we were not planning to go on to 
Moscow to the Youth Festival—to which the 
Soviet Union had invited us, with most ex- 
penses paid—and we answered “Not enough 
money.” They would not believe we weren't 
loaded with cash. They should have seen 
our wallets at Idlewild Airport on our return. 

We were strictly nonconformist in several 
respects, but it caused amazement rather 
than caustic comment. The Americans were 
the focal point of the tournament held in 
a nation of sports-loving people. There- 
fore, hordes of journalists descended on us 
for interviews at every conceivable oppor- 
tunity—mostly on the shooting line. We 
were told that no other team would inter- 
rupt their shooting to such an extent, but 
we instinctively felt that we were there not 
only to shoot—so we posed, demonstrated 
and gave interviews whenever asked. It 
didn’t seem to bother our shooting. 

There were times when our eyes would 
hunger for a spot of color, other than the 
Red flags and bunting left from the Russian 
visitation. Everything ts drab and dingy and 
sad looking: our total impression was one 
of sombre, miserable sadness. As a group, 
the people do not look happy, they look 
depressed and cautions. Particularly the 
very old and the very young. The unutter- 
able sadness almost killed us—the first thing 
we noticed on our return to Switzerland was 
the fact that people were smiling. 

We had a time of rest, relaxation, and 
pure unadulterated fun; that was the 4-day 
interim between leaving Prague and leaving 
Europe for home. We found it difficult to 
relax, and even more difficult to avoid a feel- 
ing of guilt that we—lucky Americans that 
we were—had only a short visit behind what 
to us was really an Iron Curtain and would 
then board giant luxurious airliners to return 
freely to what we knew and loved. 

It is difficult to make a good job of giving 
you our impressions: one searches for words 
to describe nebulous impressions, and the 
words are not adequate to describe our deep 
emotions at what we so briefly saw—and felt. 
None of us are skilled in diplomatic observa- 
tions; we're just 6 Americans who went to 
do a job and feel that we actually performed 
2 jobs; we won the tournament, and we 
won hundreds of new friends. We worked 
harder at making friends than we did at 
shooting and are not sorry. 

We th ank you all again for what will be 
one of the most memorable experiences in 
our lives, 





The Financing of Small Business—Long- 
Term and Equity Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~ Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Republi- 
can members of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business yesterday in- 
troduced legislation amending the Small 
Business Act to provide long-term loans 
for small business in increased amounts 
and to provide an additional method to 
help small business secure equity capital. 
My bill is H. R. 12026. The other Re- 
publican members of this committee and 
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their bill numbers are: Hon. R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN, Of New York, H. R. 12027; 
Hon. Horace SEELY-Brown, Jr., of Con- 
necticut, H. R. 12028; Hon. Witt1am M. 
McCuttocu, of Ohio, H. R. 12029; Hon. 
TimotHy P. SHEEHAN, of Illinois, H. R. 
12030; and Hon. Arcu A, Moore, of West 
Virginia, H. R. 12031. 

There is almost complete agreement 
that a practical way must be found to 
increase the availability of credit and 
risk capital to our small-business con- 
cerns. This does not mean for any par- 
ticular endeavor, but it means for small- 
business concerns whether they are 
engaged in manufacturing, processing, 
wholesaling, retailing, or the service in- 
dustries. The question is by what means 
or methods may the Federal Government 
properly assist in solving the financing 
problems of small business. There have 
been many approaches to the problem 
as is evidenced by the number of bills 
which have been introduced on this sub- 
ject. Each bill has its good points; the 
question is which points outweigh others 
in making a final decision which the 
Congress will enact into law. 

Many of us believe that the best ap- 
proach is by amending existing legisla- 
tion. The Small Business Administra- 
tion, through its nationwide organiza- 
tion, is equipped to carry out the will of 
Congress when legislation is enacted for 
the financing of small business. At the 
present time it would seem that once a 
sound program has been decidgd upon, 
getting it into effective use at the earliest 
possible moment would be of the utmost 
importance. 

STATE COOPERATION AND PARTICIPATION 


The central core of our proposal is to 
have the Federal and State Governments 
working together in encouraging private 
capital to assist and finally take over the 
job of providing long-term loans and 
equity capital for the small-business sec- 
tor of our economy. We propose that 
each State, Territory, and Common- 
wealth, 51 in all, establish under State 
law a development, investment, and 
credit corporation. It is contemplated 
that each State development, investment, 
and credit corporation would operate 
under a State charter and would in turn 
be chartered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Both long-term loans and 
equity capital would be provided through 
the State development, investment, and 
credit corporation. At the same time, 
none of the present duties of the Small 
Business Administration weuld be dimin- 
ished. In fact, the responsibilities of the 
Small Business Administration would be 
materially increased. ; 

INCREASE IN THE AMOUNT AND TERM OF 
SMALL-BUSINESS LOANS 

We feel in making these proposals that 
it is important to the success of any plan 
to provide financing to small business 
that the term of the loans be of suffi- 
cient length and the loans be in suffi- 
cient amount to encourage the several 
State governments to cooperate and par- 
ticipate to the limit. ‘Therefore, we pro- 
pose that the maximum amount or regu- 
lar small-business loans be increased 
from $250,000 to $500,000 and that the 
maximum maturity be extended from 10 
to 15 years, 
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On the equity-capital side, the Federal 
Government is permitted to supply on a 
matching basis a maximum amount of 
$5 million. This is the total which may 
be outstanding at any one time for each 
of the State development, investment, 
and credit corporations. 

HELPING SMALL BUSINESS WITHIN A STATE 


Our bill provides that under no cir- 
cumstances can any of the money bor- 
rowed or invested be utilized to relocate 
a business concern. We believe this to be 
very important because the whole intent 
and purpose is to build up small business 
within the State and in localities within 
the State. We feel that if a concern de- 
sires to relocate, it should not be at the 
expense of the State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but that the money should be 
otherwise provided. ; 

EXPLANATION 


The Republican members of the House 
Select Committee-on Small Business be- 
lieve that the best features of its bill are 
refiected through its simplicity; through 
the fact that a new agency does not need 
to be established: and through the fact 
that the Federal Government will be sup- 
plementing rather than replacing private 
financial institutions. In fact, the whole 
proposal contemplates private capital 
taking over this job as soon as is prac- 
ticable. A short explanation and the bill 
follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 

The first section provides that the act 
may be cited as the Small Business In- 
vestment and Development Act. 

Section 2 sets forth the finding of Con- 
gress that the continuing growth and 
development of small business is essen- 
tial to a sound national economy, but 
that such growth and development is im- 
peded by the inability of small-business 
concerns (because of various factors, of 
which the principal ones are specifically 
stated) to obtain equity capital. It is 
therefore declared to be the policy of 
Congress and the purpose of the act to 
promote the sound development of small 
business by providing a source of such 
capital. 

Section 3 adds a new subsection (c) to 
section 207 of the Small Business Act of 
1953. ; 

Paragraph (1) of the new subsection 
(c) authorizes the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to purchase investment se- 
curities issued by State development in- 
vestment and credit corporations and 
having specified rates of interest and 
maturities. The administration could 
not hold investment securities of any 
such corporation in an amount exceed- 
ing $5 million at any one time and pur- 
chases of such securities by the Admin- 
istration would have to be matched by 
other purchasers of such corporation’s 
securities. 

Paragraph (2) provides that the Ad- 
ministration shall not purchase invest- 
ment securities from a corporation un- 
less, first, the corporation will use the 
proceeds exclusively to assist small-bus- 
iness concerns of ted types in its 
State and will not any of such pro- 
ceeds to finance the relocation of exist- 
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conditions and standards : 
the act and those prescribed by grey 
ministration, and third, the 

in furnishing such assistance, Will use 
funds obtained from other sources in an 
amount at least equal: to the funds Ob. 
tained from the Administration, 

Paragraph (3) provides that only one 
corporation per State can 
in the program of assistance, and 
quires any such corporation to have been 
chartered by the State for 
the same purposes as the purpose 
the act and to meet minimum - 
and criteria prescribed by the Admin. 
istration. 

Paragraph (4) authorizes the Admin. 
istration to obtain the funds needed tp 
carry out the p by issuing notes 
and obligations in an aggregate amount — 
not exceeding $255 million and 
such notes and obligations to the Seore. 
tary of the Treasury. The proceeds of 
such notes and obligations would be used 
to establish the special revolving funds 
which would be used to purchase inyest. 
ment securities under the program, 

Paragraph (5) allows any State de. 
velopment investment and credit cor. 
poration or its shareholders to repur- 
chase any of its investment securities 
purchased by the Administration, 

Paragraph (6) directs the Adminisira- 
tion to impose reasonable service charges 
in connection with its purchase of in- 
vestment securities; and such charges 
would constitute a reserve fund for the 
payment of any losses under the pr- 


gram. ; 

Paragraph (7) provides that assist- 
ance under the program would notre 
duce or otherwise affect any similar as- 
sistance being furnished under State or 
local programs. 

Paragraph (8) provides that the Ad- 
ministration’s claims for repayment on 
investment securities which it purchases 
from a corporation shall not be subor- 
dinated to any other claims against such 
corporation. 

Paragraph (9) contains definitions of 
the terms “State development invest- 
ment and credit corporation,” “inves 
ment securities,” and “State”. ti 

Section 4 authorizes the Administr- 
tion to make grants to State agencies, 
State development investment and credit 
corporations, and schools, for 
research, counselling, and inf 
concerning small business. Such grants 
would be limited to one—not 
$40,000—per State, and $2 million 
ally in the aggregate. 

Section 5 replaces the present at- 
ministrator of the Small Business At 
ministration with a 5-man Small 
ness Board appointed by the ; 







































by and with the advice and of 
the Senate from among individuals ty 
representative of small business a 
thoroughly experienced in sm 










operations. Each member of the B® 
would serve for a 5-year term, ang 
receive a salary of $20,000 plus & 
and subsistence expenses. The fune 
powers, and duties of the Admiisus* 
and the Board would be exerce | 
an Executive Director subje 
Board’s direction and supervisi® 

Section 6 ‘increases the. 
amount of a regular small-bu 
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the Small Business Act of 1953 

from $250,000 to $500,000, with a cor- 
g increase—subject to a ceiling 

of $5 million—in the maximum amount 
of a loan to a corporation formed and 
capi by small-business concerns. 
It also increases the maximum maturity 
of a regular small-business loan from 10 


year's. 
Pinedo 7 permits the securities of a 


. State development investment and credit 


corporation or a small-business concern 

to be exempted from the provisions— 

ipally those requiring registration— 
of the Securities Act of 1933 and the 

Trust Indenture Act of 1939 if the Secu- 

rities and Exchange Commission finds 

that enforcement of such provisions with 
respect to such securities is not necessary 
in the public interest and for the protec- 

‘tion of investors. 

Section 8 repeals section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act and provides that 
future repayments of loans made under 
that section, as well as amounts availa- 
ble for such loans but not yet used, shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
Janeous receipts. 

A bill to amend the Small Business Act of 
1953 to provide a source of equity and 
long-term loan capital for small-business 
concerns in the United States, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

tited as the “Small Business Investment and 

Development Act.” 

Sxc.2. The Congress hereby finds that the 
continuing growth and development of 
small business is essential to a sound na- 
tional economy, but that this growth and 
development is being impeded by the ina- 
bility of small-business concerns to obtain 
sufficient amounts of equity capital. The 
Congress further finds that this situation is 
a result of many factors, chief among which 
are (1) the possession by the small-business 
concerns of insufficient ownership capital, 
with too much reliance on borrowed funds, 
at the time when they are established; (2) 
the existing narrow market for small-busi- 
hess securities, resulting in excessive costs 
for small-business security issues; (3) wide 
fluctuations in small-business profits over pe- 
tlods of time, deterring outside investment 
in small-business concerns and causing in- 
vestors to prefer security issues of large and 
established businesses; and (4) inadequate 
retained earnings resulting from the current 
taxrates. It is, therefore, declared to be the 
Policy of the Congress and the purpose of 
this act to promote the sound development 
of small business in the United States by 
ae small-business concerns with a 

equate source of equity and long- 
term loan capital. — 

Sxc.3. Section 207 of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 is amended by adding at the end 
Paseot the following new subsection: 

(c) (1) The Administration is empowered 
to purchase investment securities issued by 
State development investment and credit 
Corporations which have been-chartered un- 


der paragraph (3) and meet the conditions 


forth in paragraph (2). The Administra- 
be shall not purchase investment securities 

hy such corporation in an amount ex- 
the amount of the securities of such 


gs 


Corporation which are held by other 
? ! pur- 
@hasers; and in no event shall the Adminis- 


a 


at any one time hold investment 
leo, of any one such corporation pur- 
or er this ph in an amount 
: $5 million. Investment securities 
; by the Administration under this 
ee shall bear interest at a rate not- 


if 





the rate of interest paid by the . 
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Administration on funds obtained from the 
Secretary of the Treasury under paragraph 
(4) plus one-fourth of 1 percent per annum, 
and shall have maturity dates of 20 years 
or less. 

“(2) The Administration shall. not pur- 
chase the investment securities of any corpo- 
ration under paragraph (1) unless it has 
determined— 

“(A) that the corporation will use the 
proceeds thereof exclusively to provide equity 
capital or make loans to small-business con- 
cerns within the State where it is located; 

“(B) that the proceeds thereof will not 
be used in whole or in part to finance the 
relocation of existing business coneerns or 
their affiliates or subsidiaries; 

“(C) the character and field of operations 
of the small-business concerns to which as- 
sistance will be furnished by the corporation 
with the proceeds thereof; 

“(D) that any loan made by the corpora- 
tion with the proceeds thereof will have a 
maturity not exceeding 15 years and will be 
subject to such other terms and conditions 
as the Administration may deem necessary 
or appropriate; 

“(E) that, so long as the Administration 
holds any of the investment securities of the 
corporation, the governing body of such cor- 
poration will include such representatives of 
the Federal Government (including the Ad- 
ministration), State, and local governments, 
and other groups having an interest in 
small-business development as the Admin- 
istration may deem appropriate; 

“(F) that the corporation, in furnishing 
equity capital or making loans to small- 
business concerns, will use funds obtained 
from other sources in an amount at least 
equal to the funds obtained through. the 
sale of its investment securities to the Ad- 
ministration under this subsection; and 

“(G) that the corporation will comply 
with such other conditions and meet such 
other standards as.the Administration may 
prescribe to carry out this subsection. 

“(3) The Administration shall grant to 
not more than one State development in- 
vestment and credit corporation (either ex- 
isting on the date of the enactment of this 
subsection or hereafter organized) in each 
State a.charter authorizing such corporation 
to participate in the program of assistance 
to small business established by this sub- 
section. Such charter shall be granted to 
any corporation only after the Administra- 
tion has determined that it has been char- 
tered by the State in which it is lecated for 
purposes substantially similar to the pur- 
pose of the Small Business Investment and 
Development Act, and that it meets such 
other minimum standards and criteria as the 
Administration may deem appropriate to 
carry out this subsection; and any charter 
issued to a corporation by the Administra- 
tion under this paragraph shall constitute 
formal recognition of such corporation’s ex- 
clusive right in its State to participate in 
the program of assistance to small business 
established by this subsection. 

“(4) To obtain funds for the purchase of 
investment securities of State development 
investment and credit corporations under 
paragraph (1), the Administration may 
issue and have outstanding at any one time 
notes and obligations for purchase by the. 
Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not 
exceeding $255 million. Such obligations 
shall be in such forms and denominations, 
and be subject to such terms and condi- 
tions, as may be prescribed by the Adminis- 
tration with «the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such notes or other obli- 
gations shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States of comparable 
‘maturities as of the last day of the month 
preceding the issuance of such notes or 
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other obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase any notes and obligations of the 
Administration issued under this paragraph, 
and for such purpose is authorized to use as 
@ public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended: 
and ‘the purposes for which securities may 
be issued under such act, as amended, and 
extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes and obligations acquired by him under 
this paragraph. All redemptions, purchases, 
and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such notes and obligations shall be 
treated as public debt transactions of the 
United States. Funds obtained under this 
paragraph and any proceeds therefrom shall 
constitute a revolving fund which may be 
used by the Administration in the exercise 
of its functions under paragraph (1). 

“(5) Any State development investment 
and credit corporation whose investment 
securities are purchased by the Administra- 
tion under paragraph (1), or any share- 
holder or shareholders of such corporation, 
may at any time, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Administration, repurchase 
any or all of the securities so purchased. 

“(6) The Administration shall fix and im- 
pose reasonable service charges in connec- 
tion ‘with the purchad® and handling of in- 
vestment securities under paragraph (1), 
and the charges so imposed shall be placéd 
in a special reserve fund in the Treasury 
and used from time to time as needed to 
reimburse the Administration for any losses 
resulting from the purchase and handling of 
such securities. 

“(7) The assistance furnished small-busi- 
ness concerns under the program estab- 
lished by this subsection shall not affect, 
and shall be in addition to, any State or 
local programs established to provide assist- 
ance for such concerns. 

“(8) In purchasing the investment secu- 
rities of any corporation under paragraph 
(1), the Administration shall impose such 
requirements as may be necessary to insure 
that its claim for repayment with respect to 
such securities will not be subordinated to 
any other claim for the repayment of funds 
owed by such corporation. . 

“(9) As used in this subsection: 

“(A) the term ‘State development invest- 
ment and credit corporation’ means an en- 
terprise which is incorporated under the law 
of any State and one of the primary pur- 
poses of which is promoting and assisting 
the growth and development of small-busi- 
ness concerns within such State as a means 
of assisting, developing, and expanding its 
economy; 

“(B) the term ‘investment securities’ 
means any obligations evidencing the in- 
debtedness of a State development invest- 
ment and credit corporation in the form of 
bonds, notes, or debentures, or in such other 
form as may be prescribed by regulations 
of the Administration; and 

“(C) the term ‘State’ means the 48 States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 4. Section 207 (b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of.1953 is amended (1) by striking 
out “and” at the end of paragraph (4), (2) 
by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
”; and”, and (3) by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) to make grants to any State govern- 
ment or agency thereof, to any State de- 
velopment investment and credit corpora- 
tion (as defined in subsection (c) (8) (A)}, 
or to any land-grant college or university 
or any other college or school of business, 
engineering, commerce, or agriculture, for 
studies, research, and counseling concern- 
ing the management, financing, and opera- 
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tion of small-business concerns, and for the 
dissemination of technical and statistical 
information needed in order to carry out 
paragraph (4) by coordinating such infor- 
mation with existing information facilities 
within the State and making such informa- 
tion available to State and local agencies. 
Only one such grant shall be made within 
any one State in any 1 year, and no such 
grant shall exceed $40,000 in the aggregate. 
Not to exceed $2 million annually shall be 
made available for the purposes of this para- 
graph from the amounts provided for the 
purposes enumerated in this subsection from 
the revolving fund established by section 
204 (b).” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 204 (c) of the Small 
Business Act of 1953 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) (1) The management of the Admin- 
istration shall be vested in a Small Business 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board), which shall consist of five members 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from 
among individuals who are truly represen- 
tative of small-business interests and thor- 
oughly experienced in matters affecting 
small-business operations. No more than 
three of the members_of the Board at any 
time shall be members of the same political 
party. 

“(2) Each member of the Board shall be 
appointed for a ome 5 years; except that 
(A) of the members ‘iirst appointed, 1 shall 
be appointed for a term of 1 year, 1 for a 
term of 2 years, 1 for a term of 3 years, 1 
for a term of 4 years, and 1] for a term of 
5 years, as designated by the President at 
the time of appointment, and (B) any mem- 
ber appointed to fill a vacancy shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired portion of 
his predecessor’s term. 

“(3) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive basic compensation at an annual rate 
of $20,000. 

““(4) Each member of the Board, in addi- 
tion to receiving compensation as provided 
in paragraph (3), shall be reimbursed for 
necessary travel, subsistence, and other ex- 
penses actually incurred in the discharge of 
his duties as such member. 

(5) No member of the Board shall en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment while he is serving as a member of 
the Board. 

“(6) The Board shall annually elect a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. | 

“(1) Three members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business.”’ 

(b) Section 204 (d) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “chairman of the Small 
Business Board.”’ 

(c) Section 204 (f) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Board.” 

(d) Section 204 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) (1) The Board shall appoint an ex- 
ecutive director, who shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Board and shail, subject 
to its supervision and direction, be respon- 
sible for the execution of the functions of 
the administration. Except as otherwise 
specifically provided in this act or as other- 
wise directed by the Board; all of the func- 
tions, powers, and duties vested in the ad- 
ministration and the Board shall be exer- 
cised and performed by the executive di- 
rector and may be exercised and performed 
by him through such officers, employees, or 


other personnel of the administration as he - 


may designate. 

“(2) The executive director shall receive 
compensation fixed by the Board at an an- 
nual rate of basic compensation not exceed- 
ing $17,500; and he shall in addition be re- 
imbursed for necessary traveling and sub- 
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sistences expenses, or paid a per diem allow- 
ance in lieu thereof within the limitations 
prescribed by law, while away from his of- 
ficial station upon official business. 

“(3) The executive director shall comply 
with all orders and directions which he re- 
ceives from the Board; but as to all third 
persons his acts shall be presumed to be in 
compliance with the orders and diréctions 
of the Board.” 

(e) Section 205 (a) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Board.” 

(f) Section 205 (b) 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Administrator” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Board”; 

(2) by striking out “him” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “it”; 

(3) by striking out “his” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “its”; 
and 

(4) by striking out “he” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “‘it.” 

(g) The first sentence of section 205 (c) 
of such act is amended by striikng Sut “he” 
and “Administrator” and inserting in leu 
thereof “it” and “Board”, respectively. 

(h) Section 206 (b) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Board”. 

(i) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, provided for under the 
Small Business Act of 1953 as in effect im- 
mediately prior to the enactment of this 
act, shall continue in office until the mem- 
bers of the Small Business Board (estab- 
lished by section 204 (c) of such act as 
amended by this section) have been ap- 
pointed and qualified. Nothing in this act 
or the amendments made by this act. shall 
be construed as requiring or preventing the 
appointment of such Administrator as a 
member of such Board. 

Sec. 6. (a) (1) Section 207 (a) (2) of the 
Small Business Act of 1953 is amended by 
striking out “$250,000” the first two places it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$500,000”. 

(2) Section 207 (a) (2) of such act ts 
further amended by striking out “$250,000 
multiplied by the number of separate small 
businesses which have formed and capital- 
ized a corporation as hereinbefore provided 
for in this section’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$500,000 multiplied by the number 
of separate small businesses which have 
formed and capitalized a corporation as here- 
inbefore provided for in this section, but in 
no case more than $5 million.” 

(b) Section 207 (a) (2) of such act Is 
further amended by striking out “10 years” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “15 years”. 

Sec. 7. Securities issued by State develop- 
ment investment and credit corporations (as 
defined in section 207 (c) (9) (A) of the 
Small Business Act of 1953) or by small- 
business concerns (as defined under section 
203 of that act) may be exempted by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission from 
any of the provisions of the Securities Act of 

- 1933 or the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, or 
issued under special regulations, if the Com- 
mission finds, having due regard for the 
purposes of the Small Business Act of 1953, 
that the enforcement of such provisions 
with respect to such securities is not neces- 
sary in the public interest and for the pro- 
tection ‘of investors. 

Sec. 8. Effective 1 year after the date of 
the enactment of this act, section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 352a) 
is repealed; but such repeal shall not affect 
the power of any Federal Reserve bank to 
carry out, or protect its interest under, any 
agreement theretofore made or transaction 
entered into in carrying on operations under 

that section. Within 60 days after the date 


of such act is 








of the enactment of this act, each 
Reserve bank shall pay to the United gis. 
the aggregate amount which the Secretary 


‘Shall constitute a full discharge of any op. 


ligation or liability of the Federal] Reserye 
bank to the United States or to the Seor. 
tary of the Treasury arising out of subse. 
tion (e) of such section 13b or out of 
agreement thereunder. The amounts Tepaid 
to the United States pursuant to this 


section 13b of the Federal Reserve Act shall 
be covered into the Treasury as mises). 
laneous receipts. 





Another Attack From the North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
Stated before on the floor of this House, 
the Farmville Herald, a biweekly news- 
paper published at Farmville, Va., is one 
of the outstanding papers of America, 
It has an equally outstanding editorial 
staff and brings forthright to the public 
the burning issues and problems of our 
time.“ The paper is dedicated to the 
preservation of the rights of our people, 
the sovereignty of our States and the 
saving of our republican form of govern- 
ment in America. I only wish that 
every county and city in America had 
such a paper so that our people would 
fully understand what is taking place in 
this country and what is happening to 
the rights and privileges of our people; 

On Friday, April 18, 1958, there was 
published in this paper a very forceful 
and timely editorial entitled “Another 
Attack From the North.” The editorial 
shows very pointedly how the people of 
the South are being misrepresented in 
other sections of the country. 
the importance of the facts being put 
truthfully before our people, I desire t0 
include with my remarks the editorial. 
which is as follows: 

ANOTHER ATTACK FROM THE Nort 

‘The churches and church people are under 
attack by those who seek integration of the 
races. Virginia is the immediate point of at 
tack. Prince Edward County in . 
Court actions center in Virginia. Divide and 
conquer is the strategy being employed. Syi- — 
chronized are legal moves and 
moves. The latter is being fomented largely 
through the churches. ; 





(1) equality of job opportunities, fi 
FEPC laws, State and Federal; (2) 
housing; (3) increased Negro 
and voting; (4) integrated education; (5) 
integrated ‘traveling; (6) integrated 
accommodations, such as hotels, c 
bars, movie houses, barberships, ete.; (17 
tegrated hospitals and health 
change of Senate rule 22, to prevent Sim 
tering. ; a 
Reaching the end of legal procedures i 4 
target for 1963 has ‘this to say about yo 
tary associations: 7 hee 


ntl 
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| wppere remains @ vast area in which racial 

tion is free from such (legal) re- 

* * * our concepts of ree 

erhood are challenged e 

oe oes cannot be called to account in the 

* * * NAACP through its church di- 

and its branches, will continue to con- 

¢ the churches with moral contradiction 

+ * * will provide educational materials to 
yoluntary organizations.” 

National publications and national church 

tions are being used to effect the 


urpose. 
pe christian Century, published in Chi- 
cago, and now the current issue of Esquire 
“t the NAACP line to “confront the 
churches with moral contradiction.” 

An article in Esquire written by Dr. Wesley 
Shrader, former pastor of First Baptist 
Church in Lynchburg, now a theology pro- 
fessor at Yale Divinity School, takes Prince 
Edward County to task because private citi- 
gens plan to save schools for at least half of 
its citizens. Public schools now continue 
at the sufferance of the NAACP. 

“The lowest and perhaps the most embar- 
rassing level in church relations has been 

* * * in Prince Edward County, 
Va., writes Dr. Shrader, “Here the various 
churches of the major denominations * * * 
have become conspirators in the fantastic 
plan of destroying the public-school system 
in that county.” 

Dr. Shrader also attacks the majority of 
ministers (in the South). He says: 

“The race issue has created (in the South) 
three distinct classes of ministers. The first 
class of ministers interprets compulsory seg- 
regation not only as the correct social cus- 
tom, but as being blessed by the Christian 
faith * * * such men comprise a small and 
ineffectual group. * * * The second class of 
ministers also represents a small minority. 
These men who believe that segregation 
violates human dignity as well as the spirit 
of Christ, and who believing this, have pro- 
claimed it from their. pulpits * * *. The 
third class of ministers, and by far the larg- 
est, includes those who hate segregation in 
every form and who believe it to be directly 
opposed to the will of God and the spirit 
of Christ, but who, instead of openly defy- 
ing the practice, have decided for the time 
being to remain quiet and compromise with 
existing conditions * * * Occasionally they 
will open up to one person in an effort to 
make @ convert. They also work quietly in 
small groups with children and young peo- 
ple, teaching them what the application of 
the love of Christ means. They work on the 
assumption that much ground tan be gained 
by slowly and carefully working with young 


We quote these paragraphs to show our 
People what is being published in the north- 
&™ press. This is not the first time that 
the people of this county and the South 

been misrepresented and maligned in 
the national press, nor will it be the last 
time. We decry Dr. Shrader’s charge that 
the majority of ministers (in the South) 
Practice intrigue and sutlety. If true, it 
Points up the need to return to the funda- 
Mental teaching and preaching of Christi- 
unity instead of sociology. 





Good Guys and Bad Guys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





OF OHIO & 
INTHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES / 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 : 


+, MI. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
“Me this opportunity to invite the atten-, 


\ 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK  ~ 


‘auto industry in 
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tion of my colleagues to a very splendid 
article entitled “Good Guys and Bad 
Guys,” which appeared in the Review 
and Outlook section of the Wall Street 
Journal of today. 

This succinct and simply stated anal- 
ysis of our current economie dilemma is 
deserving of attention and careful study 
on the part of every Member of this body. 

Goop Guys ANp Bap Guys 


The last TV western we glanced at, like 
all the others, divided its cast into good 
guys and bad guys. This simple black-and- 
white way of looking at the world is not 
particularly convincing, even when applied 
to the once-wild West; one can imagine that 
if it were applied to the intricate inter- 
actions of modern American business the 
results would be outrageous. But no one 
would do that. 

Or wouldn’t they? 

The United States oil industry is in trou- 
ble—its prices weak, its sales slow. And we 
hear some bad guys are doing it in, the fel- 
lows who import foreign oil. The same is 
heard about other industries with foreign 
competition. 

Now this foreign oil is not really so for- 
eign; it is produced mostly by American 
companies who have invested American cap- 
ital and employ American technicians 
abroad; nevertheless the conviction that the 
importers are bad guys is so strong today 
‘that it is national policy to submit them to 
“voluntary” controls. And the clamor is 
great for sterner action. 

The script-writers who grind out the TV 
serials would appreciate the merit of this. 
It does not confuse the audience. 

It just happens, however, that economics 
tends in real life to be more complicated 
than that. A news article in this newspaper 
the other day elaborately documented the 
fact that much of the damage to the United 
States oil market has actually been caused 
by booming natural gas sales. By some cal- 
culations, gas has had more impact than oil 
imports. 

Oddly enough, the people who produce the 
gas are the same ones who produce the oil, 


though you don’t hear much about that. « 


So blameless is gas, in the minds of the 
public and of officialdom, that hardly any- 
one has even noticed that some natural gas, 
too, is imported—from Canada and Mexico. 

In politics, natural gas must be cut out 
of the script of the oil drama. But in real 
life it exists; if one were to look at the 
United State petroleum industry through 
eyes of economic realism, what would one 
see? He would see an industry, segments 
of which encourage what are in effect legal- 
ized cartels operated by State governmental 
agencies to curtail production in an attempt 
to keep prices high, among other reasons. 
In the most important producing State, the 
Texas Railroad Commission this month and 
next is permitting oil wells to fulfill their 
function only 8 days out of each month. 
Meanwhile, the competing gas supplies, are 
subject to no restraint on output beyond 
commonsense conservationist practices. It 
hardly is surprising that United States oil 
producers are losing customers. 

But it is not surprising, either, that many 
should blame it all on imports. There’s 
nothing new in such psychology. When 
cottons and woolens got in trouble it was 
the cheap foreign import which was to 
blame; not the rise of synthetic fibers. 
When hand-fashioned glassware suffered it 
was the competitive import which was 
guilty; not the machine-made domestic 
product. When bicycle makers retreated 


‘before imports few stopped to reflect that 


it was the efficiency of the United States 

supplying adult tsanspor- 
tation which had kept domestic bikemakers 
from achieving the mass-production of their 


European competitors. _ 
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Certainly an American industry can be 
hurt by foreign competition, especially if it 
is inflexible. But the clamor about imports 
often obscures more potent sources of com- 
petition at home. The good-guy-bad-guy 
complex goes far to explain such political 
successes as protectionism achieves in Amer- 
ica. But it is so distantly removed from 
the whole truth that it can, in the end, be 
self-defeating. 

American capitalism has attained an age 
at which it ought to know that in the long 
run no industry and no company can in- 
sulate itself from competition; safety lies 
nowhere except in competing efficiently. 
And competition is not static—it is a swirl- 
ing riptide which certainly must include 
international trade. 

It would be interesting to watch what 
might happen if all these domestic indus- 
tries were thrown open to the normal opera- 
tions of free enterprise. Some surprising 
things might well happen—such as the stim- 
ulation of old and the springing up of new 
industries. 

And we suspect such competition would 
offer certain benefits to the United States 
consumer—not such a bad guy himself. 


c 





State’s Industrial Expansion Biggest mn 
Entire Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the March issue of Indiana Busi- 
ness and Industry: 

STATE’s INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION BIGGEST IN 
ENTIRE NATION 


For the 6th consecutive year, Indiana 
leads the Nation in per capita industrial 
expansion, it was announced February 24 
by Lt. Gov. Crawford F. Parker, ex officio 
commissioner of commerce and industry. 

“Contracts for industrial construction in 
Indiana in 1957 totaled $245,773,000 in more 
than 200 major new industries and plant 
expansions,” Mr. Parker stated in the fol- 
lowing progress report: 

“For the years 1956 and 1957, Indiana's 
per capita industrial expansion was $208 per 
person. 

“Ohio, with more than two times Indiana's 
population had a per capita expansion of 
$101 in these 2 years. Texas had $87, Illi- 
nois $56, Michigan $27, and New York $18. 

“In 1957 Indiana’s total industrial con- 
tracts were more than those of Michigan and 
New York combined. These are two of the 
largest industrial States in the Union. 

“Increased plant capacity means more 
payrolis. And more payrolls mean more 
jobs for everybody. When these plants are 
built, their operation will be virtually con- 
tinuous. 

“It is fair to say that Indiana’s debt-free 
status and our right-to-work law are two 
of the most important fatcors in bringing 
more and more payrolls to Hoosierland, 
whereas States without these features are 
declining in their relative importance to us. 

“The industrial growth which Indiana is 
experiencing has been amazing, even to the 
specialists in national development work. 
They attribute Indiana’s continuing strong 
Position to its fiscal situation, the right-to- 
work emancipation law, our strategic geo- 
graphical location in the midst of supply 
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and markets, and the large number of 
healthy and ambitious communities 
throughout the entire State geared to invite 
and support industrial expansion.” 





Real Reason for the Economic 


Situation 


The 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to present a 
letter which I recently received from Mr. 
Carl H. Wilken, economic analyst, who 
presents some very meaningful facts 
which we should consider during these 
days of recession. Mr. Wilken has the 
experience of many years of study be- 
hind him on this subject and he is known 
to many Members of the Congress. Mr. 
Wilken’s letter follows: 

Aprit 15, 1958. 
Hon. MERWIN CoaD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: I have been watching 
with a great deal of interest the many pro- 
posals which are being advanced to cure the 
current depression. I am using the word 
“depression” due to the fact that at the pres- 
ent time the economy of the United States 
is losing $80 billion of national income. 
Such a huge loss is more than a recession. 
The facts proving this loss will be set forth 
later in my letter. 

The real reason for the depression, namely, 
the relatively low farm price structure and 
the price of other raw materials, is not being 
discussed. The 35 rural States, primarily de- 
pendent upon the production of raw mater- 
ials for their income and ability to buy fac- 
tory goods are being underpaid approxi- 
mately $50 billion, as compared to their 
normal ratio to national income and pay- 
rolis which existed in the 25-year period 
1929-53. This income balance can be clearly 
ascertained with the use of the 5-year period 
1946-50. 

The economy has been operating at a loss 
ever since 1951 when farm prices were per- 
mitted to drop below the 1946-50 parity. 
During 1951-53 the loss of earned income 
was offset by adding an average of $39 billion 
to the total debt, public and private. 

In 1954 as the rate of debt expansion 
slowed up our economy started to recede to- 
ward the base of earned income from our raw 
material production. This recession was 
halted by expanding the total debt an aver- 
age of $48.7 billion per year in 1955 and 
1956. In 1957, when the debt expansion 
dropped back to approximately $30.5 billion, 
not sufficient to offset the loss of earned in- 
come from new wealth production our 
economy receded to the present point. 

Further debt expansion will not solve the 
problem. It will merely postpone and ag- 
gravate the serious dislocation between the 


incomes of rural communities and industrial 


areas. 


+ Since 1946-50 (third quarter of 1957) our 


total payroll was expanded from $136.5 bil< 
lion to $257 billion. (Economic Indicator 
published by the Joint Economic Commit- 


tee.) This was an increase of 88.3 percent. 


and therefore the recession could not have 
been due to low wages which normally rep- 
resent 65 percent of the national income, 


__.. eret News, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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The debt expansion for installment credit 
and other forms of capital expenditures for 
new plants and equipment, homes, etc., ap- 
proximated $270 billion the highest rate in 
any 7 year period in our economic history. 
Therefore, the one reason and the only one 
is the failure to maintain raw material 
prices at parity thus protecting the earned 
income of the 35 rural States and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Our economy at the present time has the 
labor force and factory equipment to pro- 
duce 160 percent of 1947-49 as 100. This 
production at current price levels would turn 
out $413 billion of national income. 

Instead of 160 percent of 1947-49 produc- 
tion, the production index for March was 
128 percent. This production times the 
present price level on an annual basis would 
create a national income of $330 billion. It 
might be of interest to note that our pro- 
duction index in July 1953 had reached 137 
or 7 percent more than our production in 
March 1958. 

The difference between our potential of 
$413 billion and the \actual rate of output 
and income in March 1958 of approximately 
$330 billion represents a loss of $83 billion 
in operating the economy of the United 
States. 

It is indeed very doubtful that enough 
funds can be borrowed to create the market 
which is needed to provide full employment 
of our labor and facilities. Even if it were 
Possible, such a step would not solve the 
basic problem of income balance between 
rural areas and industrial America, a disloca- 
tion directly traceable to raw material prices 
which are approximately 70 percent of 1946- 
50 parity. 

The intelligent use of about $3 billion 
could restore the price of raw materials to 
parity and restore the markets which are 
being lost in rural America and which are 
needed to consume our production. Very 
little legislation would be required. 

I would like to have you discuss this with 
the chairman of the committee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. The com- 
mittee can have the benefit of 20 years of 
research work devoted to analyzing the record 
of our economy over the past 50 years. I 
am willing to give the committee my views 
if they desire them. I am not a lobbyist nor 
do I have the backing of any large organiza- 
tion. I can, however, analyze the record on 
a factual basis to prove what I have pointed 
out in this letter. 

In closing, I would like to point out that 
in this loss of $80 billion of national income 
we are losing approximately $18 billion of 
tax revenue for the Federal Government 
which could be used to provide tax reduction 
on a sound basis. Without restoration of 
parity for raw materials, tax reduction will 
merely force an addition to the national debt 
without solving the depression. 

Sincerely, 
CarL H. WILKEN, 
Analyst. 





President’s Veto of River and Harbor 
Bill Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, among many newspapers which 
editorially have approved President 
Eisenhower's veto of the omnibus river 
and harbor-flood control bill is the Des- 





April 99 
The Deseret News calls the bill a no 
barrel one and says the veto was fae 
The editorial of the Deseret News fol. 
lows: an 
VETO THE HichHway Br, 


President Eisenhower made his 
courageous and wise veto of the yester, 
day—and now has one more to on" : 

He started, as will be remembered, by veto. 
ing the farm price-support freeze pijj, Ap. 
parently, despite a good deal of 
noise, any attempt to override that veto has 
been forgotten. 

Yesterday, he vetoed a $1:7 billion rivers 
and harbors authorization bill. This wij 
win him a few more political enemies; the 
pork-barrel appropriations repr in 
this bill have considerable political power 
But the veto was right. Any project that 
has not been thoroughly researched and ap. 
proved by the agency concerned, and been 
worked into the Government's total eg. 
nomic picture by the Bureau of the 
and this bill was full of such projects—has 
no business being approved by Congregs, 

We trust, now, that Congress will lose 
time putting the justifiable, approved proj. 
ects back into a new bill and getting it 
before the two Houses for approval, 





The Recession and the Family Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
it is becoming in¢reasingly difficult to 
pry information—even the most simple 
information—from the reluctant ad- 
ministration leaders, I am more than 
ever placed in the position of the late 
Will Rogers, who said, “All I knowiés 
what I read in the papers.” 

The lead story in the Washington 
(D. C.) Post of April 8, 1958, has thist 
say: 

Unemployment rose 25,000 in March to 
5,198,000—the highest jobless total in 164 
years." * * ihe 

The 25,000 increase in une 0 
compared to an increase in February of a- 
most 700,000 over January, i ‘the 
rate of the economic slump may be slowing 


Twenty-five thousand does not seemto 
be, at first glance, a world-shaking ad- 
vance in unemployment. 

But it would ‘be a world-shaking ad- 
vance in unemployment if one of these 
25,000 happened to be you. 

In thumbing through the April 
1958, issue of U. S. News & W 
Report I came across 2 timely, 
seemingly unrelated items. 

On page 23, I read: 

“Unemployment” in the recent 
is tending to center in younger é 
“Among jobless” 1 out of 4 is age #™ 
younger. These often are young 
families, in debt for a car, furniture, @ 
a house, and with 1 or 2 young 
The squeeze on these jobless is 

“The reason” why younger 
hit hard? Often it’s seniority rules. 
contracts usually call for the 
hired to be the first laid off, and 
last lata off to be the first re 

“The younger worker” tends to be! 
in the cold. Yet that younger worker 
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elly is least able to stand unemploymen 

His children are growing, not grown; his 
debts are at the peak, not paid off. It is the 
younger worker who tends to be the biggest 
customer of business, and he is being hurt. 


The words which are quoted in the 
above quotation were quoted by U. S. 
News & World Report editors; not by me. 

There is no percentage figure in this 
article about the actors in this American 
tragedy of 1957 who come from family 
farms. We are well supplied with eco- 
nomic statistics. We have plenty of cen- 
sus statistics. But with all of our scien- 
tific advances it has been impossible to 
represent living human beings by, life- 
less calculations. ; 

The best I can do is, as briefly as I can, 
to bring you a picture in words. 


Gus Hanson does not exist. I have - 


literally picked his name from a hat. 
Yet Gus Hanson is a symbol, an arch- 
type. What is happening. to him is hap- 
pening to scores of thousands of young 
Americans, born and raised on a family 
farm. 

Gus graduated from high school. Like 
so many of his contemporaries, he did 
his hitch in the armed Services. After 
his tour of duty in the Army was com- 
pleted, he came home. It didn’t take Gus 
long to find out how things staeked up. 
There wasn’t anything for him at home. 
The way things were going, the farm 
could barely support Mom and Dad and 
the two younger children still in school. 
So Gus took off for the city. He was 
hard working and ambitious. He got a 
job. He met a girl—the girl. They were 
married. Their first baby was born. A 
second was on the way. 

Then, without warning, Gus found a 
pink slip in his pay envelop. There were 
& few extra dollars instead of the usual 
2-week notice. 

I want to know what will happen to 
Gus Hanson’s family. I want to know 
what will happen to Gus Hanson’s broth- 
ers and sisters, his mother and father. 
I want to know what will happen to 
America’s Gus Hansons. 

Why do I want to know this? 

Another article in the U. S. News & 
World Report of April 11, 1958, has the 
answer. 

On page 50, I read: 

Russian farmers do not, cannot, own the 
land they farm. * * * There is little incen- 
tive to spur the peasants to more efficient 
work or greater production. 

It was the land-owning peasant who stood 
in the way of those trying to communize 
Russia 40 years ago. Millions of peasants 
were liquidated before the Communists 


Could fasten their yoke on the Soviet ‘people. 


6 today, the Soviet farmer is still a foe 
communism—a source of constant fear to 
the rulers of the Kremlin. 


_ i want to know what will happen to 
's Gus Hansons because the 
farm is, at one and the same 

time, the backbone of American finan- 

cial stability and the first line of defense 
against communism. Gus Hanson de- 

Serves a future. He is our Nation’s in- 


¢ ’ 
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‘All this talk about “conquering outer 
space” is just jibberish if Congress and 


-the administration do nothing about 


conquering the vast inner space in the 
hearts of young Americans—from the 
family farm, or whatever their origin— 
who have lost their jobs. 

Let us get busy on our Gus Hansons. 





Return of Alien Enemy Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, Hyman Bravin of. New York 
City, commander, Department of New 
York, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, on March 22, 1958, 
voiced strong opposition to any return 
to former enemy alien owners of external 
assets vested by this country of its Allies 
during World War II. 

Speaking in terms of dollars and cents, 
the New York State commander said that 
any form of a return to former owners 
could in effect give the present German 
taxpayer a $428,500,000-tax benefit at the 
exepense of the American taxpayer. 

The United States vested about a half 
billion dollars of farmer enemy assets in 
World War I of which some $450 million 
was from Germany. The New York 
State commander pointed out that pleas 
have ben made to this country by the 
German Federal Republic to return such 
assets because of “hardship cases in Ger- 
many.” 

This comes from a country— 


Commander Bravin said— 
that enjoys the foremost economy of any 
nation in Europe. 

Legislation providing for the return of 
these assets to Germany is now pending be- 
fore the United States Congress— 


Commander Bravin pointed out— 


at the same time, the German Federal Re- 
public has published its budget for this year 
providing for a tax reduction of $428,500,000. 

If this were postponed for 1 year the Ger- 
man Government could make payment to all 
Germans whose property was vested by the 
United States Government during World 
War II and such payment would be in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Bonn Con- 
vention agreement. 

But if the German Federal Republic fol- 
lows through with its tax reduction and 
then obtains a general return of the vested 
assets through an act of the United States 
Congress, the net effect would be to give the 
German taxpayer a $428,500,000 tax_ benefit 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

_ A general return— 


He said— 





would in effect result in the United States 
“paying for both sides of World War ITI. 


The Honorable Lro W. O’Brren, Member 
of the House of Representatives from the 


\80th District here at Albany and .who is be- 


ing honored here tonight, is one of our 
strongest supporters in the-Congress in op- 
position to return of the assets. In that re- 
gard he has the distinction of being the au- 
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‘thor of the original bill to amend section 


9 (a) of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
which he first introduced in the 83d Con- 
gress, the 84th, and again in this session 
of the 85th Congress. Congressman 
O’BRIEN’s legislative measure would amend 
that section of the act to permit General 
Aniline & Film, here in our State, to be 
sold to American interests immediately at 
public auction and the proceeds placed in 
the Treasury of the United States. 


Bravin pointed out that in the Bonn 
Convention agreement of 1952, and in 
the Paris protocol of 1954, between the 
German Federal Republic and the 
United States, Britain and France, Ger- 
many agreed not to object to the vest- 
ing by the allies of the external assets of 
Germany for the purpose of reparation, 
and at the same time agreed to com- 
pensate its own nationals for their losses 
in World War II. 

Just what would our allies think of us if 
we broke the Paris and Bonn agreements? 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America has repeatedly gone on 
record opposing return of this so-called 
alien property and as our national com- 
mander, Benjamin H. Chasin, recently said, 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America will use every resource at 
its command to inform Members of Con- 
gress that any attempt to return these alien 
enemy property assets will be vehemently 
opposed by every. member of the organiza- 
tion— 


He said. 

Rensselaer is the location of one of 
the manufacturing operations of the 
dyestuff and chemical division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. which is the 
largest of the alien property assets held 
by this Government since 1942 and 
which has an estimated value now of 
$100 million. The plant there is the 
oldest dyestuff manufacturer in the 
United -States. The company’s other 
divisions, Ansco and Ozalid, have their 
main manufacturing operations at 
Binghamton and Johnson City, N. Y. 





The Free Trade Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
sert the following letter from Mr. Har- 
rison Doyle, of Vista, Calif.: 

Vista, CaLrr., March 30, 1958. 
Hon. James UtTr, 
Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Utr: Many of us here in Vista 
are extremely fearful that the free trade 
bill, which comes up for renewal in June, 
will be railroaded through by its vociferous 
adherents, without safeguards written into 
it to protect the Nation’s vital defense in- 
dustries. It is in view of these aspects that 
this letter is written. I would like your com- 
ment it before I fashion it for publication. 

Most Americans are unaware that there is 
something far more sinister behind the free 
trade bill, and that is, the terrific buildup 
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by Russia of her steel, fron, ferro-alloys, 
aluminum, manganese, and other strategic 
mineral and oil potentials—all within her 
own borders or behind the Iron Curtain. It 
is her wherewithal to wage a long and pos- 
sibly victorious war, while our strategic 
industries atrophy because of indiscriminate 
imports. 

She can wage this war in two ways: She 
can flood the world’s mineral markets with 
her aluminum, steel, gold, ferro-alloys, and 
manganese ores (she‘has already wrecked the 
Canadian aluminum and ferro-alloy market 
in Britain), further depressing world prices, 
or she can arm herself with cheap minerals, 
and wage a decades-long cold war. Along 
with this, she has some 500 submarines with 
which to put a stop to overseas shipments 
of strategic minerals to the United States, 
and hamstring our vital industries. 

Against this, we Americans are listening 
to a barrage of do-good-for-the-world think- 
ing, with our complacent heads buried like 
ostriches in the glittering sands of an inter- 
nationalistic fool’s paradise. In our apathy 
we are letting our country become almost 
totally dependent upon cheap foreign im- 
ports of the strategic materials with which 
a country defends itself. Under free trade 
thinking, without tremendous stockpiles, we 
cannot fight a long war. 

Today, we have a smattering of those 
stockpiles; on a few, a 3-years supply at 
best including manganese and chrome. 
Ninety-five percent of the manganese we 
use today is imported from foreign sources, 
some of them Communist controlled. Forty 
percent of it comes from the Port of Goa, in 
Portuguese India, through the Suez Canal. 
An average of 50 percent or more of all our 
strategic minerals comes from outside our 
country. It stands to reason that in times 
of future emergency, without a tremendous 
stockpile, Russia’s 500 submarines will cut 
this supply off—our steel mills will shut 
down, and we are dead. 

The Germans were aware of this weak 
link in our economy, that is, our almost 
total dependence on imports of vital man- 
ganese and other strategic materials: that it 
was the life to our steel mills and heavy in- 
dustries, and the Germans built their sub- 
marine fleet mainly to pick off these min- 
eral and oil cargoes. They kept on building 
submarines, and those submarines got a 
great part of our cargo ships. They missed 
knocking us out of the Second World War 
by an eyelash—and that war lasted 4 years. 

To make steel and win wars, you need pro- 
digious amounts of iron, manganese, and 
very substantial amounts of such critical 
items as tungsten, chrome, mica, quartz 
crystals, mercury, tin, nickel, aluminum, col- 
umbian-tantalum, beryl, zirconium, uran- 
ium, rubber, asbestos, and many other 
strategic materials including lenses, jewelled 
movements in missiles, and above all, the 
technical knowledge to produce all these and 
a thousand others. 

Manganese is by far the most important, 
because of the enormous amounts needed. It 
not only hardens and toughens iron, to make 
steel, but because of the millions of tons 
needed each year, it is the only material 
which will economically harden, deoxidize, 
and desulphurize the steel. Without man- 
ganese in vast quantities, you just do not 
have steel except in limited quantities made 
with high priced alloys. 

We solved the rubber problem by building 
synthetic plants. We know how that is 
done, and can quickly begin making rubber 
again; we can solve the manganese and 
chrome problems in only one way—by ex- 
ploration and development of our known 
vast areas of low grade ores: by building 
processing mills within our own continental 
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borders, and stockpiling ample quantities— 
at least a ten years supply. Make the cli- 
mate right, and our mining companies will 
process manganese and chrome here instead 
of in South America, Indian, and Africa. 

At one time during the early part of the 
Second World War, the steel mills of this 
country had less than thirty days supply of 
vital manganese, without which we could 
not have won the war. We managed to 
muddle through at a terrific cost, barely 
scraping out enough of the mineral in pea 
and walnut sizes, with which, with a little 
help from our good neighbors to the north 
and south, to get by. 

We lost 1,800 shiploads of manganese in 
the Carribean Sea alone, to less than one 
hundred German submarines. We lost other 
ore carrying ships off South Africa, and in 
the Pacific, too. Few loads of manganese 
and chrome got through. It was root hog, or 
die. 

Khrushchev, like Hitler; knows this Achil- 
les Heel in our defenses, and today five 
times. the number of Russian submarines 
that the Germans had, roam the open seas, 
and Russian war strategy is largely based on 
the long war concept. Those 500 Russian 
submarines, some armed with atomic-headed 
missiles which can be launched from below 
the surface, are not there to blast our 
cities, but to hamstring our steel and in- 
dustrial capacity, our critical industries, and 
consequently, our war capacity. 

America (with Canada and Mexico) has 
lots of all the strategic minerals such as 
chrome, nickel, manganese, tungsten, mer- 
cury, etc. The United States has tremen- 
dous deposits of low-grade chrome and man- 
ganese. But with our high wage standards, 
these minerals can be acquired so much 
more cheaply in times of peace from foreign 
sources than we can obtain them here from 
our own deposits. Here, miners get $20 or 
more pay day, while in some foreign coun- 
tries less than $2. Taxpayers’ moneys today 
are financing American—and other mining 
corporations all over the globe—the prod- 
ucts of which in time of war will be useless 
to us—they simply will not be available. 

Regardless as to how cheap foreign min- 
erals are to acquire, we must at all hazard 
keep our mines and mills here ready to pro- 
duce adequately at the first shot. And we 
must have stockpiles large enough to tide 
us over until we can produce here.at home, 
enough to make us absolutely self-sufficient 
in time of war. . 

Due to cheap foreign imports already a 
great many of the strategic mineral mines 
are full of water. It will take a year to 
pump out and retimber some of them. Mills 
are rusted, or have been sold for salvage. 
All that is left of the great Mother Lode of 
California is a few rotting timbers sur- 
rounded by pear orchards. Congress failed 
to carry out its obligation to the tungsten 
miners under Public Law 733—the money 
going to Korea instead, and most of our 
tungsten comes from there now. To show 
how slowly remedies work: a Senate com- 
mittee has been formed_to investigate this, 
to come up with an answer next December. 

The chrome stockpile is closing. Manga- 
nese hasn’t far to go. Lead, zinc, copper, 
crying loudly for help. Supplies far less 
than we will surely need in time of stress. 
Far less than will get us by while our mines 
are being dewatered, and capital raised to 
get them in production again. It takes time 
to build a mill from scratch. Or to work 
out processes for the differing kinds of ores 
in the same area. Today, because of the 
cheap foreign imports, the banks of Amer- 
ica—or the SBA either—won’t touch a do- 
mestic mining loan with a 10-foot pole. 
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Some of our leaders are aware of 
problem. Many are not. There is a suspi 
cion that a powerful block of left 
for want of a better name—are aware of the 
problem, but want it that way. Some of 
our leaders base their thinking on a short_ 
days long—hydrogen war. Stockpiles are 
set for 3 years. What we should all under. 
stand, is that barring a terrible accident 
any céming war will be a long drawn oyt 
peripheral affair, and-not a short fission or 
fusion affair. The presence of those 509 
Russian submarines off shore should give us 

a hint of their thinking. 

The Russians want us intact. They per- 
fectly well know that to drop a h 
bomb on or launch a guided missile from a 
submarine upon one of our cities, or to at. 
tack our mainland, will mean instant ang 
disastrous retaliation upon their homeland. 
They are as much afraid of a hydrogen war 
as we are. They want a long war and a re- 
sulting stalemate—a stalemate which 
think, and may rightly think, will work for 
them. 

So, consequently, they intend to use the 
weapon they have used so well in the past, 
the long-sustained cold war. Bleed us to 
death economically, by cutting off our over- 
seas strategic supplies while the one-world 


freetraders, for a few pieces of silver, get - 


in their licks here. And by waging a series 
of brushfires around the world while we ex- 
haust ourselves trying vainly to raise the 
living standards of the underprivileged of 
the backward nations of all the world. 

The name for it will be Operation Ham- 
string. 

There is no basis or justification whateyer 
for argument as to whether any coming war 
will be a short or long one. Good generals 
prepare for any eventuality. They do not 
gamble with the death of a nation. They 
will prepare for either a 10-day war or a 10- 
year war. 

The American citizen today is beset with 
a@ barrage of free-trade propaganda. It comes 
from TV, newspapers, magazines, radio. The 
leftwing crowd of one-worlders are definite- 
ly calling the shots. The administration is 
wholeheartedly behind it. They should be, 
for it means more power for the executive 
branch, and less for Congress. 

But Congress can call the shots on this 
one, as it should, under the Constitution: 
Safeguards should be written into it, includ- 
ing protection to our defense industries, es- 
pecially for all strategic minerals and ma- 
terials, so that all war-critical industries will 
be functioning and at the ready at all times. 
And this is going to take a bit of doing, 
separating them from the purely economic. 

Stockpiles of minerals are nondeteriorat- 
ing; they will increase in value with the 
years. There should be a 10-year supply of 
every strategic and critical mineral or ma- 
terial put away in a safe place in the in- 
terior. And import duties added to every 
strategic item, to enable American labor and 
know-how to compete, and keep competing. 
Only that will give us time to adjust in time 
of emergency. 

We have no quarrel with giving away dol- 

- lars to foreigners for their copper, lead, sine, 
tungsten, tin, beryl, mica, manganese, or, for 
that matter, their little cars, cameras, binot 
ulars, watch movements, tuna, ply woods, ¢af 
pets, dishware, and a thousand other things. 
But, when free trade is carried so far that lt 
destroys our capacity to defend ourselves 
nationally, it may be laying the foundation 


to get a number on our collars, or our Is 


cut in a losing war. ac 
2 ‘This is the thing that is hidden sway i 
- ‘that bill, and which few see or understai 
Very truly yours, 
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The National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Recorp the following letter 
which I received from the National 
Guard Association of the United States: 

NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1958. 
The Honorable JoHN D. DINGELL, JR., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: On Monday, 
March 3, the Department of the Army an- 
nounced plans for the reorganization of the 
Army National Guard and the Army Re- 
serve. It is our understanding that you 
have received a communication from the 
Department, setting forth the general ob- 
jectives to be attained by such a re- 

tion. 

The Army states that it desired to mod- 
ernize its Reserve components in light of 
changing concepts of warfare and the de- 
velopment of new weapons systems, This 
statement infers that the present organiza- 
tion of the Reserve components is archaic 
and antiquated. It might better have been 
stated that (1) the structure of the Na- 
tional Guard units is precisely as directed 
by the Regular Army and follows the same 
organizational tables as the Regular Army; 
and (2) that it is only recently that the ac- 
tive professional Army has been reorganized 
to cope with the changing concepts of war- 
fare and now desires its Reserve com- 
ponents to reflect that organization. 

The National Guard is in hearty accord 
with any reorganization that will increase 
its capability to perform its historic role as 
& first-line defense force ,of this Nation. 
Ever since the establishment of the post- 
World War II troop basis, the units of the 
guard have undergone a series of modifica- 
tions, conversions, and redesignations at the 
Tequest of the Army. We point this out to 
illustrate that such a procedure is not new 
to the National Guard, and to show that the 
National Guard today is organized exactly 
as the Army previously has prescribed and 
Tequested. It has been hinted that the 
States and Territories oppose the reorganiza- 
tion of the National Guard. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The fact is that 
the guard is highly desirous of being molded 
in the identical pattern of the Regular 
Army and has, for many months, been 
agitating for that authority. 

The Army proposed reorganization plan 
contains two separate and distinct features, 
both of which are highly detrimental to the 
Seurity of this country. They are: 

1. A 1959 budgetary program to reduce the 
National Guard by 40,000 officers and 
from an existing of 400,000 

ey participating citizen-soldiers to 


ae staff inspired directive to eliminate 

ae Army National Guard divisions 
Several hundred of additional non-divi- 

a 

excess of 1,800 and fed- 

erally recognized units; or 

ure approximately 34 percent of the exist- 

— units of the Army National 


eet Should be clearly understood that these 


independent plans, ‘i 
lationship to Pp a wee 
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Under the guise of modernization, the 
Nation is being told that we are to attain 
greater strength and combat capability by 
destroying our existing units—the men and 
organizations which constitute our shield of 
survival now. 

It has been stated by those in authority 
that the Army National Guard is the larg- 
est, best-trained, best-equipped, and best- 
housed of the Reserve components of the 
Army. Why, then, does the Army propose 
to eliminate these units and troops? 

In the interest of efficiency, economy, and 
security, any reorganization of the Reserve 
components should be accomplished with 
due consideration to the strength, capabil- 
ity, equipment, and facilities of existing 
units. It is neither logical nor economical 
to write off, in these times of international 
tension, a large segment of our reserve mili- 
tary strength—particularly that portion 
which gives body to the term “balanced 
forces.” : 

Recent investigation by Subcommittee No. 

1 of the ‘Armed Services Committee of the 
House exposed the weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies of the Army plan. 
* The States and Territories have recom- 
mended that they be authorized to reor- 
ganize, convert, and redesignate their exist- 
ing units to“those required to support the 
active Army upon mobilization, and there- 
after to mutually determine with the Army 
units and facilities which may no longer be 
required in the defense of the country. This 
appears to be a logical and reasonable ap- 
proach to the problem and one which is cer- 
tainly in the best interests of the United 
States. 

We trust that you will accept this com- 
munication in the cooperative and explana- 
tory spirit in which it is forwarded to you as 
a matter of information concerning the se- 
curity of our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrtu1aM H. Harrison; Jr., 
Major General, AGC, Massachusetts 
National Guard, President. 





Distribution Formula for Federal Aid for 
Fisheries and Game 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include resolutions recently adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States to change the distribution for- 
mula for Federal aid for fisheries and 
game so as not to discriminate against 
large populations and limited land 
areas: 

Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to change the distribu- 
tion formula for Federal aid for fisheries 
and game so as not to discriminate against 
large populations and limited land areas 
Whereas His Excellency, the Governor, in 

his annual message to the General Court on 

January 1, 1958, stated: “The present Fed- 

eral formula for the distribution of Federal 

aid for fisheries and game discriminates 
against States with large populations and 
limited land areas. Massachusetts is one 

State so affected. This discrimination 

should be corrected”; and 
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Whereas the operation of the present for- 
mula is unfair to the 300,000 citizens in 
Massachusetts holding fish and game li- 
censes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion amending Federal aid in the Wildlife 
Restoration Act, Public Law 415, of the 75th 
Congress, and Federal aid in the Fish Res- 
toration and Management Projects Act, Pub- 
lic Law 681, of the 81st Congress, by revising 
the distribution formulas to 60 percent on 
the basis of population and 40 percent on 
the basis of area; and be it further 

Resolved, That.copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
Bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, March 
31, 1958. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 2, 
1958. 

IrvinG N. Haypen, Clerk. 
Attest: 
EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





A Timely Editorial From the Schulenburg 
(Tex.) Sticker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in my congressional district 
there is a community called Schulen- 
burg, located in Fayette County. It is 
an agricultural community. The people 
are descended from the finest kind of 
stock, many of them Americans from far 
back into colonial times, others from 
Germany and still others from Czecho- 
slovakia. The latter 2 groups were par- 
ticularly aware of the impact of the 
launching of the Russian sputnik last 
fall. Their fathers and their grand- 
fathers could remember life in the old 
country with its constant threat of _ag- 
gressor nations and its predominantly 
military character. Many of them had 
come to America to escape these very 
things and to them the sputnik was a 
far more real threat than it may have 
been to those of us who do not have such 
close ties with the old country. 

The weekly newspaper in Schulenburg 
is called the Sticker. It is published by 
Mrs. Florence Bosl who maintains un- 
usually close touch with the people 
whom she serves. Her reaction to the 
concern of her subscribers is reflected 
in a first-page editorial published in her 
issue of December 6, 1957. Incidentally 
this is the first time in the 64 years of 
the Sticker’s life that the front page has 
been used for editorial purposes. The 
sentiments expressed are so fine that 
they bear reading by all the people of 
our country. With this in mind, I sub- 
mit the text herewith and I recommend 
that every Member of Congress read it 
with care: 
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[From the Schulenburg Sticker, Fayette 
County, Tex., December 6, 1957] 

Fellow Americans are we putting first 
things first? 

Schulenburg is a community very much 
like many thousands of other communities 
in a country we proudly call, our United 
States. We are a people with faith in God, 
love for our families and friends, deep trust 
in our fellow men, respect for our laws, and 
courage to hold up our ideals for all the 
world to see. 

What can harm a nation built on such a 
solid rock of basic values? Nothing unless— 
and here we pause and repeat—nothing un- 
less we let ourselves lose sight of these basic 
values. 

Bluntly, we will face the facts: 

Russia is not stupid. She put her satel- 
lite in outer space to frighten us. She did 
not, and still does not, know how to bring 
it down. A top American scientist, Dr. 
Leslie A. Chambers made this statement to 
your Sticker editor in an exclusive interview 
in Fort Worth on November 23: 

“We will put a satellite into outer space 
and bring it down. Our instruments will 
record the impressions made in outer space. 
Russia planned a clever stunt, one to create 
mass hysteria among Americans. If she suc- 
ceeds, it will be because we let a satellite 
cloud our practical, down-to-earth reason- 
ing.” 

Russia reasoned that a frightened United 
States would curtail normal living, become 
pessimistic, stop routine activities, in short, 
would go into a depression. She saw a way 
to scare us into business panic. Could she 
hear us talk hard times, a nation with 
abundant food, warm clothes, sacred houses 
of worship, good schools, and endless list 
of blessings, she would laugh to her com- 
munistic gods with glee. 

She wants us to look with distrust at our 
Government. She wants us to criticize our 
leaders. She wants us to fight over internal 
issues. Yes, she even wants a small town 
like Schulenburg to quit trying to build a 
better community. In short, Russia wants 
most of all for us to become a dis-United 
States. 

These are our basic values, hold them close 
to your heart: Faith in God, love for man- 
kind, courage for today, hope for a peaceful 
tomorrow. . 

These are America’s most valuable allies. 





Tax Relief for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Recorp a recent release by George J. 
Burger, vice president, of the. National 
Federation of Independent Business, 


with regard to tax relief for small busi-*” 


ness: 

It is our belief when Members of Congress 
return from the Easter recess they will have 
heard from the grassroots. “When is the 
promised tax relief for small business going 
to take place?” said George J. Burger, vice 
president, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business. 

He continued: “Small business is well 
aware of the pledges made to them in the 
presidential campaigns of 1952 and 1956 by 
both political parties. Small business is well 
aware that the overall financia] position of 
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our economy then was in a healthier state 
than now, but, notwithstanding, such pledges 
were made to small business and they must 
be fulfilled, or,” he continued, “are these 
pledges merely forgotten mouthings?” 

A justifiable demand for tax relief for 
small business is exemplified in a recent 
coinmunication from a small business insti- 
tution—typical of the run-of-the-mill prob- 
lems—where they state: " 

“We are a copartnership employing 50 to 
60 people. We purchased the business 12 
years ago. What we bought was outmoded 
equipment which has all been replaced. To 
make payments on the equipment and pay 
income taxes has kept our working capital 
at a very low figure. Working capital has 
been our big problem. 

“That machinery we purchased 8 to 10 
years ago is going to have to be replaced. 
The replacement cost averages better than 
two times more than the original cost. We 
have not been able to accumulate adequate 
capital but, to stay in this competitive busi- 
ness, we must do something.” 

Burger concludes: “Congressional action— 
making good on these pledges of tax relief 
for small business—could result in stimulat- 
ing our domestic economy through 4 million 
or more small businesses making capital in- 
vestments for improvements, inventory, etc., 
and added employment which, in turn, could 
result in the spiral in our domestic economy 
heading toward an even keel, and the re- 
sponsibility now rests with the Congress to 
act immediately on needed tax relief for 
small business.” 





Address by Eon. John W. McCormack at 
30th Anniversary Banquet of North- 
eastern Region of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on April 
1, 1958, the northeastern region of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc., held its. 30th anniversary ban- 
quet, at which our friend and colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
was honored for his distinguished service 
in the field of human relations. 


I am pleased to include in my exten- 
sion the remarks made on that occasion 
by Majority Leader McCormack. 

Mr-> McCorMack’s remarks follow: 

To be present as we are this evening, to 
meet and hear the principal speaker, Dr. 
Frank Graham, educator, statesman, diplo- 
mat, gentleman, and one of the greatest 
Americans of this challenging period, is an 
honor and treat in itself. 

To be the recipient, as I am, of your great 
organization’s award of this year is an addi- 
tional honor, which Mrs. McCormack and I 
appreciate and will always treasure. 

The fact that your organization without 
regard to religion, race or color, and dedi- 
cated to promote justice, amity, understand- 
ing, and cooperation, feels that I merit this 
award brings a feeling of happiness to me 
that I find difficult to express in words. For 
Mrs. McCormack and myself I express our 
sincere thanks. And I am proud to say that 
the guidance and protection of Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack has been my constant inspiration. 











While IT am the recipient of this » 
and honor tonight, there is in it a 
cendent significance far more profound than 
any glory that may accrue to me 
It is the deeper implications of the ¥ 
and objectives of your organization—its spir. 
itual origin and beneficial results, and the 
atmosphere of nobility of mind created 
those present that impresses and dominates 
my mind. 

For brotherhood is at the very heart of 


‘the issues that divide the world. 


If my life’s work had been different and 
this award were given me for inven 
launching an American earth satellite that 
would recognize America as the leader in this 
field of research and technology, important 
as that would be, I would not treasure it as 
much as I do the honor I have just receiveg 
For is it not true that in the age in which 
we live, brotherhood nmrust be equated with 
survival? ; 

Coexistence, as advocated by international 
communism, is a subzero atmosphere. 

It is an expediency to deceive, to subvert, 
to dominate, with resultant enslavement, 
persecution, imprisonment, and even death 
and martyrdom. 

It is the nearest communism and the 
Kremlin can come in implementing its digs. 
honest interpretation of peace. 

For the alleged brotherhood preached for 
temporary purposes by the Communist world 
is based on hatred. And brotherhood cap- 
not result where hatred exists, whether in 
the minds of peoples, or in the minds of 
individuals. 

Brushing aside the honeyed by insincere 
utterances of the Communist world, what 
they are really saying is that we are to get 
along with them, undér their terms and 
conditions, until the time has come, as 
Khrushchev says, when they will bury us. 

For we live in a world where the Commiu- 
nist regime does not want to understand the 
rest of the world. 

For those with the origin of hate are 
men who fear to be men, and prefer to be 
robots. , 

On the international level the problem 
with brotherhood is that just as it takes 
2 or more to make a fight, ‘so it takes 2 or 
more to make for brotherhood. 

To Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, now Khrushcher, 
brotherhood lacks the note, the stomp, and 
the brutishness of the dictator and master, 
and was and is synonymous with decay, 
social and otherwise. 

But if history has proven anything, it is 
that what they stood and now stand for, 
was compounded with fear, of the uncon- 
scious arrogance of an inferiority comple, 
and of a disturbed sense of insecurity. 

For a moral voidness or a vacuum exisis 
in their lives. 

And history shows what happened to Hit- 
ler. And while the form was different, in 
substance, naziism was the same as commu 
nism. 

And Stalin lies in his Moscow mausoleum 
denigrated as a military phoney, blackened 
as a coward, a murderer, and a maniac by 


the very accomplices and his group of world 


killers who now rule in his place. — 
And if they are wise they will take t 


course to history and. govern themselves a 


cordingly. 
For the forces of hate, hatred of God and 
neighbor, cannot overcome and ‘the 


forces of love, love of God and love of neigh 


bor. 


advantage—they might win battles in # cold 
or hot war, but where the forces of B 


try to defeat those of love—they anno 


win the war. - . 
One of the great weaknesses of the 








munist world is lack of faith, lack of umee — 


standing, lack of brotherhood, of 
of its dictators. 4 


April 22. 


Such forces might temporarily gain @ - 
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and if our foreign policy is positive—and 
this into consideration—we can effec- 
apitalize the same. 
—— Me desire for liberty—which is di- 
rectly connected with faith and brother- 
hood, may be temporarily suppressed by & 
dictator—but never destroyed. For the in- 
esire for liberty comes from God, 
what God bestows, man can- 
troy. 
Be eertvood is something that has to be 
fought for-with reservoirs of human energy, 
patience, and wisdom, beyond anything 
imaginable by a mind charged with aggres- 
sion and brutality, and a mind charged with 
hatred and greed. 

Brotherhood exacts the noblest manifesta- 
tion of the human spirit. It is enjoined in 
the old and new testaments of love of God 
and love of neighbor. For love of God and 

hbor, with brotherhood as the imme- 
diate result, is the rock upon which Judeo- 
Christianity stands. 

“And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 

Without confining myself to our country, 
it is, however, imperative that America be 
strong militarily and in our material re- 
sources and productive capacity. 

We must utilize our brains and facilities, 
which we have, on a high decision making 
level, with the authority to carry out such 
decisions, so that even for a short period of 
time the Soviet Union may not have a de- 
cided advantage over us, when they can at- 
tack our targets and we cannot attack their 


targets. 

For if that day should arrive they will 
probably offer us terms which if accepted 
would be capitulation on our part, and if we 
failed to accept, in my firm opinion, they 
would carry out a surprise attack. 

With our avowed policy of nonaggression, 
which I do not completely agree with, it is 
imperative that our country always be in a 
position where we can, if attacked, retaliate 
and so so effectively and decisively. 

For while the Communists hate and deny 
God, and as a result idealism does not exist 
in their minds, they cannot deny that the 
law of self-preservation applies to them as 
well as to others. 

And if we keep strong militarily always 
having the power to retaliate, that power 
might be a deterrent to attack, and as time 
passes, out of evil might come good. But 
we cannot rely on that. While we can hope 
for the best, we must be prepared for the 
Worst, , 

And the spirit of brotherhood must be 
strengthened, intensified, and broadened, not 
only here but abroad. 

For brotherhood brushes aside misunder- 
standing—it brings about unity. 

For we of America are not a race. We are 
& people, of all races, colors, and creeds. 

areas of agreement are so witle there 
should be no bigots amongst us. 

For lower than the lowest animal that 
roams the woods; meaner than the meanest 
animal, and more cruel than the cruelest 
animal is a human being who hates another, 
and particularly because of a difference of 
Tace, color, or creed. 

the animal does not know better. 
But the human being is gifted and endowéd 
by God with a mind, with the power to 

and reason, to resolve his or her rea- 
Soh into a will, 
for good or for evil. 
oe advancement of brotherhood, in deeds 

Well as words, means a unified and 
sirengthened America, better able to meet 

challenge of today. 

For the undeniable fact is that spiritual 
strength is necessary to ultimate victory. 
And while we must be strong in this pe+ 
alba Strain in things material, we must 

all be strong spiritually. For spiritual 
bets — the reserve strength that could 
erence between victory and defeat. 
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And in your dedication to brotherhood and 
understanding your organization is playing 
an important part in the real strength of 
a nation, in this case our beloved country, 
its spiritual strength and unifying results. 

It is with a spirit of humbleness that I 
accept the award you have conferred upon 
me, an award which Mrs. McCormack and I 
shall always treasure. 

And in a broader sense, I am representing 
tonight men and women everywhere of good 
will. 





City’s Water Study Timely 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker; under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
following up my extension of remarks on 
yesterday, I want to include an editorial 
which recehtly appeared in The Nash- 
ville Tennessean entitled, “City’s Water 
Study Timely.” 

Water storage is becoming more and 
more necessary, and the additional water 
facilities which would be afforded by 
the construction of the Stewarts Ferry— 
Percy Priest—Dam would be most help- 
ful in justifying this project from a cost 
standpoint. 

I hope all of my colleagues will take 
time to read this very excellent editorial: 

CrTy’s WarTer Stupy TIMELY 


Nashville’s request that Stewart’s Ferry 
Dam be constructed on Stones River to af- 
ford the metropolitan area added water sup- 
ply facilities could be helpful in justifying 
that important project from a cost stand- 


int. 

But until the basic law for computing cost 
ratios on such projects is changed, Nash- 
ville’s need unfortunately may not be 
counted unless the city stands ready to re- 
imburse the Federal Government a sizable 
sum of money. 

Water storage, a necessity in a Nation 
quickly coming to face water shortages, can- 
not be considered as a factor for justifying 
such projects as Stewart’s Ferry under the 
present law unless a benefiting community 
is willing to pay for that part of the project. 

An amendment to the basic law to in- 
clude water shortage as a cost factor has 
been offered twice, but each time the legisla- 
tion sent to President Eisenhower has been 
vetoed. 

Actually, Stewart’s Ferry project was not 
in the bill which the President vetoed since 
it has already been authorized, although it 
has not been justified costwise. But the 
water storage amendment was. When Mr. 
Eisenhower vetoed the bill this important 
amendment went down with the entire bill. 

At this point, it is difficult to tell whether 
Congress will override the presidential veto. 
If it does, the water storage section of the 
bill is safe and advocates of Stewart’s Ferry 
will have gained a major point. If the veto 
stands, however, it should be incumbent 
upon Congress promptly to rewrite the bill 
and get it into committee. 

It is not known with certainty whether 
the Pr ent favors the water storage pro- 
posal but sooner or later, because of a grow- 
ing water shoftage, storage is going to be 
considered a cost factor on the asset side 
of the ledger. 

When that time comes, it will be well 
that the Nashville water engineering study 
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is already on hand, but the first job is get- 
ting approval by- both Congress and the 
President of a bill which allows consideration 
of water storage. 


j 





On Hiring the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER. R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 


- unusual privilege to call your attention 


to an essay by a Granton, Wis., high 
school youth who had done some excel- 
lent work on this question of hiring the 
handicapped. Wayne S. Gardner, Route 
1, Granton, is scheduled to receive a sec- 
ond-place award from the hands of Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower on May 8 
for his excellent work in writing, How 
Hiring the Handicapped Helps You and 
Me. 

Certainly it is going to be a high spot 
in the young life of this Wisconsin stu- 
dent to be honored by his President tor 
putting into words some worthwhile 
thoughts on this subject. On behalf of 
his fellow residents of Wisconsin’s ninth 
district I want to congratulate him and 
his English instructor, Mrs. Olivia 
Ruchaber. 


While May 8 will represent a brief 
pinnacle of success in this young man’s 
life it is also comforting to know this 
generation of high school students has 
young men capable of applying John 
Donne to modern life so precisely and 
who show such an astute grasp upon the 
importance of the individual 


He writes: 


One of the greatest weapons in the cold 
war is the way this country bases its im- 
portance on the individual. Our Asian- 
African neighbors are weighing the attri- 
butes of a society that has a religion that rec- 
ognizes the individual against a godless re- 
ligion that debases mankind and enslaves 
the individual. 


I am pleased to recommend-to your at- 
tention this prize-winning essay: 
How HiIrgINc THE HANDICAPPED HELPS 
You ann ME 


“No man is an iland, intire of it selfe; 
every man is a peece of the continent, a part 
of the maine: if a clod bee washed away by 
the sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a 
promontorie were, as well as if a mannor of 
thy friends or of thine owne were; any mans 
death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankinde: and therefore never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for 
thee.”—JOHN DONNE. 


This view of humanity expressed by John 
Donne in the 16th century very well explains 
the purpose of this essay; how hiring the 
handicapped helps you and me. Living in a 
society based on the importance of the in- 
dividual, as we do here in America, it con- 
cerns each of us to see that everyone has 
his God-given right to prove his merits. It 
is well to remember that all of us, although, 
perhaps not physically, are handicapped in 
one way or another. However, we are not 
deprived, because of our incapacities, of our 
rights of success in this world. We are still 
free to seek opportunity, free to face life’s 
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challenges, free to face the world proudly 
with the security and satisfaction of having 
a good job. It is only when each person is 
considered on the basis of his abilities; not 
rejected because of his disabilities, that we 
can live to fulfill the heritage of our Nation. 
It is then that “every man is a peece of the 
continent, a part of the maine.” 

Hiring the handicapped helps you and me 
because it is helping the handicapped person. 
Giving the disabled worker employment in 
the proper place is healthy because it focuses 
attention on capacities, not incapacities. 
Pensions, aid, pity are all poor substitutes 
for a productive life. I. R. Freelander, the 
president of Come Play Products, tells how 
their first employee was a deaf mute from 
a State hospital, suffering from alcoholism. 
Given employment, he became foreman over 
three people within a year. Later he was 
released completely from the hospital and be- 
came subforeman over 12 people. Given a 
chance, he became a well-adjusted and pro- 
ductive member of society. He, like the 
“clod,” could have been washed away by 
despair and we would be the losers. Think 
how this example could be multiplied by 
hundreds of rehabilitated handicapped 
workers. 

Just as “a promontorie is the lesse when 
a clod bee washed away” so also is the em- 
ployer the loser when the handicapped ‘are 
not hired. According to employers who have 
hired partially disabled workers, they not 
only do work equal to their able-bodied 
friends, but in many cases do a superior job. 
This proves that being physically handi- 
capped doesn’t make one job handicapped. 
In many cases where people have lost a limb 
or sense, they have developed other senses 
to an above normal degree as in the case of 
Helen Keller. By using these people in jobs 
where they can use these well-developed 
senses, industry and trade.can benefit from 
a maximum of skills. Maj. ‘A. P. Seversky in 
his article, I Owe My Career To Losing a Leg, 
tells how he developed both mental and 
physical powers because of his handicap (he 
lost his leg in an airplane crash at the age 
of 21). He later learned to fly again and 
organized the Seversky Aircraft Corp., now 
known as the Republic Aviation Corp. 

Hiring the handicapped helps the com- 
munity. A community which hires the han- 
dicapped finds it to be good business because 
it takes names off the relief rolls and places 
them on the tax rolls. A physically dis- 
abled person without work often becomes 
despondent and is a more likely candidate 
for a mental institution. Aside from the 
added burden each such patient throws on 
the well members of society, there is also 
the very human urge you and I have to pre- 
vent such things from happening. “Any 
mans death diminishes me, because I am 
involved in mankinde”’. 

By giving the handicapped his rightful 
place in society the Nation as a whole is 
enriched. “No man is an Iland, entire of it- 
selfe; every man is a peece of the Conti- 
nent.” Recent events in the world picture, 
sputnik, muttnik, show the need for us to 
conserve rather than waste any talent. 
Proper placement means the right man for 
the right job. The greatest harvest will be 
reaped only when we use the talents of all. 
We need a highly productive society to in- 
sure our democratic way of life. Statistics 
show that the handicapped worker has a 
higher production rate and a lower accident 
rate than the normal man working beside 
him. Hiring the handicapped heips the 
military potential because it builds the labor 
force of our country. “If a clod be washed 
away by the sea, Europe is the lesse as well 
as if a mannor of thy friends or of thine 
owne were”. 

One of the greatest weapons in the cold 
war is the way this country bases its im- 
portance on the individual. Our Asian- 
African neighbors are weighing the attri- 
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butes of a society that has a religion that 
recognizes the individual against a Godless 
religion that debases mankind and enslaves 
the individual. 

Dr. Howard Rusk tells how when he re- 
turned from a United Nations mission into 
Poland to set up a program for amputees, 
he felt it had been most successful because 
the Polish Minister of Labor had told him 
it had been a good mission, not only because 
they had learned much to help them with 
their amputees, but more than that, they 
had learned that people in America had 
problems in common with people in Poland. 

Thus we find that hiring the handicapped 
helps you and me because by giving him his 
rightful place in society we find it builds 
the handicapped, serves as an asset to the 
employer, enriches the community, helps to 
build our country, breaks wider the crack 

*in the Iron Curtain, makes us worthy of our 
American heritage because you, because I, 
because all of us are involved in mankind. 





High Tariffs Would Bring Disaster to 
Whole World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an editorial written by Mr. 
Max Schafer in the Seaside Signal on the 
subject of Reciprocal Trade Versus High 
Tariffs: 

HicH TarRirrs Wovurtp Brinc DISASTER TO 
’ WHOLE WORLD 


When there is unemployment in the coun- 
try there is an almost irresistible demand for 
high tariffs. That is as true today as it was 
in 1929 and 1930. It is to be hoped that we 
learned our lesson from those days and that 
the good sense of the American people will 
strike down any attempt on the part of vested 
interests for higher tariffs. Nothing but dis- 
aster would result from them. 

To reivew a little history, the high-tariff 
advocates used the growing unemployment of 
1929, which resulted from an inflationary 
spiral somewhat similar to that which has 
caused the present recession, to force the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff on the world. The re- 
sult was worldwide retaliation and the vir- 
tual disappearance of trade between nations. 
We lost more than any other country because 
we have always sold to others more than we 
have bought from them. 

The disastrous results of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff were fantastic. First, of course, 
a recession which needed only a slight price 
adjustment to cure itself, became a depres- 
sion, with 15 million unemployed at its peak. 
But that was just the beginning. The world- 
wide depression which followed the disrup- 
tion of trade wa the direct cause of the Sec- 
ond World War, and out that war came the 
opportunity for the Communists to gain 
control of nearly half of the population of 
the world. We are still paying the piper in 
the cost of the cold war. 

To increase tariffs at this time could be 
even more disastrous. For instance Japan 
is the principal target of the high-tariff peo- 
ple, in spite of the fact that Japan buys far 
more from the United States than she sells 
tous. To cut off her imports, which provide 
her with the money to buy the products of 
American labor and capital, would force her 
into the arms of Russia, and if we lose Japan 
as an ally we have lost the eastern Pacific, as 





all of the Far East would follow her into the 
Russian orbit. 

If we force Europe out of our market, in 
spite of the fact that Europe buys more from 
us that she sells us, we will force all of Ey. 
rope into an economic, if not a politica} al- 
lance with Russia. We will destroy the sys. 
tem of alliances which we have so ca 
and at such expense, built up during the past 
10 years. We will have isolated ourselves 
litically and economically, and we will have 
put these nations tn a position in which they 
must look to Russia for their trade and wel. 
fare. 

But that ts far from all. We would, with 
high tariffs, turn the present mild recession 
into the same sort of a depression we experi. 
enced during the thrities. Several million 
Americans depend on foreign trade for their 
livelihood. Deprive them of that livelihoog— 
and high tariffs would do just that—and we 
would have a growing depression which 
would eventually bring disaster to the whole 
world. Those who believe they would be. 
come beneficiaries of the tariffs would suffer 
along with everyone else. 

The best thing that can be done 
would be the renewal of the reciprocal trade 
agreement law sought by President Eisen. 
hower. And the sooner the better. That is 
our best chance for increased employment in 
the future. 





Education Is a Problem of the School 
and of the Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave .to extend my remarks in the Rgc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rosebud News, Rosebud, Falls 
County, Tex., of April 18, 1958: 
EDUCATION Is A PROBLEM OF THE SCHOOL AND 

OF THE HOME 


A year ago, if someone had asked you 
what Nation had the best system of edu- 
cation, no doubt you would have answered 
that we do, that the United States system 
is superior to all others. 

But that was before sputnik, and before 
muttnik. It is popular today to answer that 
Russia has the best system of education if 
that question comes up for discussion, It 
is popular, but is it true? 

Some searching questions have been asked 
about our system of education during the 
past few months. They are the questions 
that should have been asked years 
They are questions that should be con 
ally asked as the best thinkers ponder and 
think and try to come up with something 
that is an improvement over old mé 
or now and then, something new. 

More classrooms and more teachers is not 
the answer. It is probable that more elas 
rooms are needed, and it is for sure that 
more teachers are needed in many place 
But these can be had for a cash price, and 
we have the cash. 

But cash alone is not enough. We bat 
been stressing dollar values too much. 4 
dollar mark cannot properly nor 
price a child’s future, nor a teacher's 

And teachers alone are not enough. Dal 
lars can hire more teachers, but all 
teachers in the world, yes all the good, ins 
excellent teachers of sound, and tested, and 
approved methods, are not enough. 
; HOME IS FIRST SCHOOL 





Some of the great values are taught olf : 


at home. Parents are the first t 
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every child. The older children are the first 


teachers of the younger ones. Every ob- 
+ grandparent watches with interest 
satisfaction as he sees the younger do 
exactly what the older child does. This is 
of education. It is more difficult to 
abrve that the child often does exactly 
what his parent does, use the parent is 
so often gone. Gone to work, to play, to 
, to shop, to cook, to clean house, to 
visit neighbors, or to do something else with 
more or with lesser value as something to 
pe taught to your very own pupils. 

It is in the home that children first get 
their idea of what is right and what is 
wrong, what to laugh about, what to cry 
about. The ethics of the parents become 
the ethics of the children. This is the broad 
pase of education, and it is the education 
that children get first. 

This area, this time of life when the child 
‘lg young and in his formative period, is the 
time and the place where success or failure; 

for excellence, respect for duly con- 
stituted authority, the desire for survival, 
or the inspiration for triumph is gained. 
It is during this time that good students 
are born. It is during this time that juve- 


“nile delinquents are born. Parents cannot 


escape the responsibility for either. Neither 
is a gift of God. Both are the result cf 
what goes into the life and spirit of the 
youth from his first teachers, the persons 
he knows and learns from when he begins 
to learn. 
A DUAL PROBLEM 

Borrowing two statements from one of 
America’s eminent educators we remember: 
“In school, the teachers‘can do a very great 
deal to teach our children that their own 
ideas are good and worth having and ex- 
pressing, even in the face of disagreement.” 

“At home—it is in the home that children 
first learn what to want and respect, what 
is important, what triviai, what worthy to 
be admired, these are the roots of education.” 

“The imperative today, in my judgment, 
is that we reassert—so that every person in 
this country is not left in any doubt about 
it—every man and woman, every politician, 
yes, every teacher and every child—our con- 
viction that the children’s needs have first 
priority over all other civilian wants.” 


DISCIPLINE IS EDUCATION 


A part of education is the discipline and 
the rigors by which it is gained. There 
ought to be a fuller realization that there is 
more to success than making money. There 
are achievements that have a greater value 
than dollars. To achieve is to accomplish 
something by overcoming. difficulties by the, 
use of skill, by perseverance. Athletic con- 
tests in schools help teach players that they 
must train, must strain, must persevere in 
order to be good enough to make the team. 

The sudden surge toward scientific studies 
in America has been spurred on by events 
that have occurred lately in the space 
World, Such cause is temporary in its na- 
ture, When we have outdistanced our ad- 
versaries in achievements in the world of 
Outer space there will be a tendency to let 
things slide again, slide back to the place 

we again value everything in dollars 
of truer values, 
EDUCATION IS POWER 


am in the days when chautauquas came 
0 town I once heard a lecturer speak on the 
Of power. He proved, among other 
sae that to have money was to have 
‘ie » but in the climax he said and proved 
t education is power. 
‘ SOME DEFINITIONS 
Synonym for education is discipline. 
Education is the process of ase cicero or 
Physically rearing a child; 
dling eatition of knowledge, skill, or disci- 
character. Training suggests exer- 
Practice to gain skill and endurance, 
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facility; discipline, severe and systematic 
with a view to the right conduct, or prompt 
and effective action at the right time. 

It is something that requires a continuing 
stimulus, not a temporary one. It starts in 
the home. It is continued in the public 
schools. _It is furthered in the colleges. It 
is put to work and it is useful as long as we 
live. It is desirable for a full and complete 
life. It is not the answer to all the ques- 
tions and all the problems, but it will help 
you cope with them. Right education is 
helpful to the individual mentally, physi- 
cally, and morally. A man’s education does 
not stop when he is awarded a diploma. It 
is just beginning, in a new school, the school 
of experience. It is an arduous task, but in 
the end it may not only help us to survive 
but also to triumph over the difficulties that 
beset us. 





“Nature Irresistibly Wills That Right 
Shall at Last Prevail,”. Wrote Imman- 
uel Kant of Konigsberg—The Case for 
the German Expellees With Special 
Emphasis on the Sudeten German Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 © 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, today is the anniversary of the birth 
of one of the world’s greatest thinkers, 
the German philosopher, Immanuel 
Kent. Born on April 22, 1724, at Konigs- 
berg in Prussia, he studied, taught, and 
at the age of 80 died there, seldom leaving 
his hometown and never venturing be- 
yond the confines of his home province. 
Yet, to this very day, his thoughts have 
stirred the minds of people all over the 
world so much so that in the wake of 
World War II a new crop of reprints 
and republications of, and reedited com- 
mentaries on, his famous essay, On 
Eternal Peace, has appeared. 

During Kant’s lifetime his friends used 
to gather at his birthday to do him honor 
and a curious custom grew up: To ad- 
dress so wise a friend on his birthday 
was a task that required preparation. 
Therefore, the birthday cake, which the 
well-wishers brought, contained a bean. 
Whoever drew the slice with the bean 
was the bean king and entrusted to pre- 
pare—next year’s birthday speech. After 
Kant died, in 1804, his friends, forming 
a self-perpetuating group, continued the 
custom of meeting on his birthday and 
choosing the bean king in K6nigsberg 
until April 1945, and since then in 
Gottingen. 

To me, the city of Kant still is Kénigs- 
berg. That the Communists and their 
parrots should now call it Kaliningrad, 
is a blasphemy on civilization to which 
the free world cannot, and should not, 
reconcile itself. 

Immanuel Kant was a patient and. 
tireless student of the political systems 
which he then knew. His watchful and 
penetrating mind observed ‘the political 
developments of his time and he main- 
tained an impartial and enlightened 
attitude toward all political questions. It 
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was with great reluctance that in his 
77th year he felt it necessary to abandon 
the long cherished project of writing on 
a System of Politics toward which his 
tract, On Eternal Peace, was to be but 
@ first stage. 

The small tract, On Eternal Peace, 
which Kant wrote at the time of Wash- 
ington’s second «<zdministration looks 
rather inconspicuous when compared 
with the weighty volumes that modern 
publishing mills are grinding out by the 
score. Nonetheless, it may be fitting and 
proper to quote from that tract a few 
lines which may well serve to guide those 
who earnestly search for a genuine solu- 
tion to the world’s problems. These are 
the words of Immanuel Kant: 


Act so that thou canst will that thy maxim 
shall become a universal law. 

Right must never be compromised to a 
line of policy, but policy always be subor- 
dinated to right. Woe to him who adopts 
@ tine of policy other than that which holds 
sacred the rule of justice. 

A true policy, therefore, cannot advance a 
step without first paying homage to the 
moral law; and, although politics taken by 
itself is a difficult art, yet its union with 
morals removes it from the difficulties of art. 
For this combination of them cuts in two 
the knots which politics alone cannot untie 
whenever the two come into conflict with 
each other. 

The rights of men must be held sacred, 
however great may he the sacrifice which 
the maintenance of them lays upon the gov- 
erning power. We cannot divide right into 
halves, or devise a modified condition of 
right intermediate between justice and ex- 
pediency. Rather must all politics bow the 
knee before the principle of right. 

Nothing is more infuriating than an act 
of injustice. All other wrongs which we may 
suffer do not compare with it. No conclu- 
sion of peace shall be regarded as such, when 
it has been made with the mental reserva- 
tion of conflict matter for a future war. 


Mr. Speaker, perhaps few people in the 
world today are more firmly united in 
opposing communism than are the 16 


“million Germans expelled from the Ger- 


man provinces east of the Oder-Neisse 
line, the Sudetenland, and other parts 
of Europe. These sturdy people, out- 
numbering the total population of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark com- 
bined, experienced in 1945 the full im- 
pact of the Red invasion of their ancient 
homelands. Their expulsion to Western 
Germany resulted in the tragic death of 
more than 3 million of their number. 

In the struggle against the Red 
octopus of Communist imperialism of 
the free peoples the Germans, because of 
their geographic location, play a notable 
role. No wonder that, when other plans 
miscarried, the Kremlin rulers launched 
the Polish Rapacki plan with the ob- 
vious intent to neutralize and immo- 
bilize West Germany. Removal from 
the society of free nations of the Ger- 
mans surely remains to be a major policy 
objective of the Communists. It should 
not go unnoticed that this plan also 
wants to neutralize, that is to freeze, 
most of those parts of Europe which 
were eased into communism by the ex- 
pulsion of the Germans, besides neu- 
tralizing West Germany where these ex- 
pellees are now living. 

There can be little doubt that the ex- 
pulsion 13 years ago from their home- 
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lands, the German provinces east of the 
| Oder-Neisse line, the Sudetenland, and 
other regions of central and east Europe, 
of a considerable part of the German 
people has greatly helped bringing about 
the communization of these areas of the 
European Continent. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kersten report—House Report No. 2684, 
83d Congress, 2d session—of the Special 
House Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion, in 1954, has given an account of 
Czechoslovakia’s communization. I like 
to add to this excellent report by point- 
ing to the important part—perhaps 
hitherto not fully recognized in its true 
proportion—which the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans had in bringing about 
the tommunization of that country. 

| Among the 16 million German ex- 
pellees, mentioned before, were 3.3 mil- 
lion Sudeten Germans, the latter group 
equal in size to the total population of 
either Eire or Norway. They were ex- 
pelled in 1945 and 1946 from their 
ancient homeland by the Communist-led 
Czechoslovak Government of the so- 
called national front. About 300,000 of 
them died during the process of ex- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish here to emphasize 
once more that the expulsions of all these 
Germans established a wrong. They 
constituted a flagrant violation of the 
rules of international law, of the laws 
of humanity, of the basic principles of 
international morality and, thus, actu- 
ally served the cause of Communist im- 
perialism. 

Then, as you may recall, 10 years ago, 
an out and out Communist regime took 
over in Czechoslovakia. That sad event 
in February 1948, shocked the free peo- 
ples throughout the world. However, 
Communist control had already asserted 
itself in 1945, when the Sudetan Ger- 
mans were expelled. What we witnessed 
in 1948 was merely the shrewd legaliza- 
tion of a system illegally foisted upon 
the people in 1945. 

+ When speaking of the Sudetenland, I 
refer to the territory comprising the 
border regions of Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia, that is, the border regions of 
the western part of present-day Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1921, 3.2 million Sudeten 
Germans and 6.8 million Czechs were 
living in Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia 
while, in 1935, the figures showed 3.3 mil- 
lion Sudeten Germans and 7.4 million 
Czechs. 

t As a political entity, a state, Czecho- 
slovakia does not antedate the year of 
1918 when Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia 
with its Czech and German population 
were combined with Slovakia, the latter 
comprising 2.3 million Slovaks and 692,- 
000 Magyars, and with Carpathian 
Ruthenia inhabited by 549,000 Ruthen- 
jians. Nevertheless, Czechs and Germans 
have been living side by side in those 
first-named regions for nearly a thou- 
sand years. About one-third of the 
Czechs today have German family names 
while a great many Sudeten Germans 
have Czech names. 

; HISTORICAL SURVEY: (1) EARLY HISTORY 


® In order to get a clear picture of the 
whole case it will be helpful to start 
with a historical survey showing the 


‘background of Bohemia and Moravia-_ 
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Silesia. Germanic tribes, namely the 
Marcomani, Quadii and Langobardi in- 
habited, exclusively, these provinces be- 
tween the Ist and 6th centuries after 
Christ. It was not until the sixth cen- 
tury that Czech Slavic tribes came in 
from the east and settled in the interior 
area of these provinces among the rem- 
nants of the Germanic tribes most of 
whom had left. The border region, the 
later Sudetenland, was mainly primeval 
forest, sparsely inhabited and not set- 
tled by the Czechs. The sixth century 
then saw the invasion of Europe by the 
Asiatic Huns and Avars. The Slavs were 
liberated from the rule of the Avars with 
the help of a German chieftain, Samo, 
who later became their first duke. 

In 845 A. D. 14 chieftains of Czech 
tribes came to Regensburg, Germany, 
and accepted the Christian faith. Since 
these early beginnings, Czech-German 
relations have been distinctly friendly, 
perhaps interrupted for only a brief 
period by the Hussite wars, those re- 
ligious quarrels in the 15th century. 
Bohemian dukes intermarried with Ger- 
man princely families. Bohemia itself 
became a fief of the German empire or, 
stating the full title, the Holy Roman 
Empire of German Nation. Bohemian 
dukes, since 1198 kings, received their 
title from the German emperor; but they 
themselves were electors of the empire 
choosing at the death of an emperor the 
successor to the crown. 

From the 12th century on, Bohemian 
dukes and lords began to welcome to Bo- 
hemia and Moravia German settlers who 
cleared the primeval forest of the 
sparsely inhabited border region, culti- 
vating the new soil and developing the 
area that later became known as Su- 
detenland. Other Germans were wel- 
comed to other parts of Bohemia and 
Moravia where they founded towns and, 
at an early date, began mining activities. 
Most towns in Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia have a German background. The 
Germans brought with them the great 
municipal codes of Magdeburg and 
Nuremberg; they cultivated crafts and 
trades. In 973, the first German 
bishopric was established in Prague and 
in the 14th century, during the reign of 
the~German emperor, Charles IV, was 
raised to an archbishopric. Charles IV 
was, at the same time, king of Bohemia. 
He resided in Prague, spoke German as 
well as Czech, and was acclaimed by both 
peoples “father of the country.” In 1348 
Charles IV established at Prague the 
first university in Central Europe and 
decreed it to be a study center for schol- 
ars of all nations of his realm. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY: (2) DURING THE CENTURIES 
OF THE HAPSBURG DYNASTY 

When in 1526 a Hapsburg prince suc- 
ceeded to the Bohemian throne, Bohemia 
and Moravia-Silesia became part of the 
Hapsburg domain, but continued to be 
an integral part of the Holy Roman 
Empire of German Nation until its end 
in 1806. The Hapsburg dynasty reigned 
there for nearly four centuries. In the 
early years of the 17th century, the Ger- 
man emperor, then Rudolf II of Haps- 
burg, again resided at Prague in the 
Hradschin castle. In 1649, however, the 
Imperial Court was moved to Vienna and 
the latter, owing to its more central lo- _ 
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cation, then became the residence of the 
emperors. 
Individual nations within the 
burg realm enjoyed considerable pros. 
perity in trade and commerce and there 
was much intermarriage among the Var- 
both 


Czech and German, were used in Bp. 
hemia and Moravia-Silesia, 

Josef II decreed in 1784 that German 
the official language in his . 
which, at that time, included Belgiym 
and Italy. It provoked opposition ang 
was not long upheld; from 1790 on, Ger. 
man and Czech continued to be used side 
by side in Bohemia and Moravia-Silesig 


By a ruling, in 1880, of the then Ays. — 


trian Minister of Education, Julius yon 
Stremayr, it was expressly stated that 
oth tongues were the official 

in that area. This was reaffirmed by 
Count Kasimir Badeni, the Austrian 
Prime Minister in the late 1890's. 

From the beginning of Austrian ¢op- 
stitutionalism in 1860 to the end of the 
Dual Monarchy in 1918, the Czechs were* 
represented in the imperial parliament 
at Vienna by their own deputies and 
were free to use their own language, 
build their own schools and establish 
other institutions of learning. Besides, 
in the provincial legislatures of Bohemia 
and Moravia-Silesia the Czechs had a 
majority and often outvoted the Sudeten 
Germans. At Prague in the governors 
office, which at that time may have been 
more important than the ministry of in- 
terior at Vienna, Czechs held many in- 
fluential positions. Provincial adminis- 
tration of schools, agriculture, and wel- 
fare was properly apportioned to both 
nationalities. 

However, the 18th and 19th centuries 
had seen the rise in Europe of national- 
ism. Johann Gottfried Herder, born in 
1744 in Mohrungen, East Prussia, became 
the great philosopher propounding his 
ideal of.an enlightened humanitarian 
nationalism. Oddly he found the most 
ardent disciples among Slavic intellec- 
tuals. His ideas served as a guiding light 
for Czech nationalism which, thoroughly 
roused in 1848, then took a Pan-Slavic 
direction. This was manifestly evident 

ain 1849 during the first Pan-Slavie Con- 

gress at Prague when the Russian al- 
archist, Mikhail Bakunin, as if in antici- 
pation of what was to happen there 4 
century later, played a leading role. Into 
the concept of the national state the 
Czechs introduced a dangerous element 
of their own. They began to 


the Bohemian kingship for a Czech ma — 
tional kingship and the Bohemians 4a — 


Czechs, claiming the country 
for themselves and regarding Sudetel 
Germans as a minority of aliens. 


In 1867, the Austrian empire wast’ — 


organized into the. Dual Mo 
Austria-Hungary and the Magyars thete- 


by obtained a status equal to the Ga 


mans. People of Slavic nati : 
then tried to have this almt ne 
widened into a triple monarchy by estab- 







lishing under the Hapsburg crown #2” 


autonomous state of Bohemia. 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY: (3) THE FIRST 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 


ted by T. G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Czech politicians saw in World 
war I the opportunity for their people to 
secede from the Hapsburg empire and 
set up an independent republic. Prom- 
ising the Slovaks full autonomy, Masaryk 
ed them to join the Czechs in 
forming one state when he concluded 
with the Slovak League of America the 
Pittsburgh Agreement of May 30, 1918. 
The new Czechoslovak Republic then 
came into being on October 28, 1918. 
At that hour the Sudeten Germans, 
on their part, decided to establish the 
provinces of German-Bohemia and 
Sudetenland, and to associate these with 
the new Republic of Austria. Head of 
the provincial government at Prague was 
at the time Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von 
Auen. He is today the president of the 
National Union of Sudeten German Ex- 
pellees and a co-chairman of the Su- 
deten German Council. Dr. von Lodg- 


‘man had long urged a solution of the 


problem of Austria-Hungary on lines 
of federalism. He advocated freedom— 
his ancestors had fled England at the 
time of Elizabeth I in search of free- 
dom—and he stood for the right to self- 
determination. But in spite of the fact 
that Austria-Hungary was ostensibly 
dismembered so as to realize that right, 
firmly proclaimed by our President 
Woodrow Wilson, it was squarely refused 
to the 3.2 million Sudeten Germans who 
were forced against their will to be part 
of the new Czechoslovak Republic. 

To subdue the demands of the people, 
the Czechs even dispatched troops to the 
Sudetenland and when, in March 1919, 
there were public demonstrations the 
Czech military fired into the crowds 
causing many casualties. Leading the 
resistance movement in those days was 
Josef Seliger, chairman of the Sudeten 
German Social Democratic Party. 

Headed. by Dr. BeneS, the Czech dele- 
gation to the Paris Peace Conference did 
not shrink away from using such tricks 
a8 presenting maps showing a Sudeten 
German area falsely reduced. The de- 
ceit was later contradicted even by the 
official Czechoslovak census figure. In 
an oral statement to the Big Four, Benes 
admitted that the Sudeten Germans, if 
given a free choice, would probably se- 
cede from the new republic. To compen- 
Sate for denying them the right to self- 

ation BeneS, in a written mem- 
orandum to the peace conference, went 
on record in favor of a Swiss type of con- 
m for Czechoslovakia, It re- 

an empty promise. 

Dr. von eo and the Slovak 

. r. Andrew Hlinka, as 

oo a8 leaders of the Magyars in Czecho- 

akia also managed to go to Paris to 

the Peace Conference. But they 

Were kept in their hotels behind barbed 
and were not given a hearing. 

iC WARNING OF A TRUE AMERICAN 

Today we recall that it was a man 
Tepresenting the United States who ob- 
Jected flagrant violation of the 


to the 
to tion in the speci- 
of the Sudeten Germans. 
it gives me a sense of grati 
to remind the Members of 


i 
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House of that great citizen of our coun- 
try and to quote his prophetic words. I 
refer to Prof. Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
the well-known Harvard historian. In 
December 1918, he was appointed by the 
Secretary of State to be political ob- 
server in Austria-Hungary, assigned to 
the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace and instructed to head a field mis- 
sion to the former dual monarchy. Pro- 
fessor Coolidge incidentally is a founder- 
member of the New York Council in 
Foreign Relations and served as first 
editor of its quarterly, Foreign Affairs. 

Reporting to the Commission from 
Vienna on January 12, 1919, Dr. Coolidge 
wrote: 

The great argument on which the Ger- 
mans of Austria and Bohemia rest their case 
is, as they are never tired of repeating, the 
principle of self-determination. * * * When 
after the cessation of hostilities the Czechs, 
instead of disarming, called their men to the 
colors ‘and occupied the German parts of 
Bohemia, people in those regions were in- 
clined to resist by force. The government 
of Vienna, however, forbade all such resist- 
ance, declaring that the matter could Be set- 
tled only by the Peace Conference in Paris, 
and that the Germans of Austria and Bo- 
hemia should peaceably await its decision 
trusting to the justice of their case. * * * To 
tear away some three millions of Germans 
from their fellows and to unite them against 
their wills to a Czechish population of barely 
double their numbers would not only be a 
most flagrant violation of the principles which 
the Allies and especially the United States 
have proclaimed as their own and which have 
been accepted by Austria, but would utterly 
destroy any hope of a lasting peace. * * * 

A decision which shall place one-third of 
them under the heel of a foreign people who 
have already begun to take steps to de- 
nationalize them will mean and end to any 
hope of a permanent peace in this part of the 
world. Sooner- or later the question must 
and will come up again, and in the mean- 
time the Balkanization of the former terri- 
tories of Austria will be a source of woe and 
peril, not only to the territories themselves 
but to the rest of the world. In the eyes of 
the German Austrians today the issue is a 
clear one between the new doctrine of self- 
determination from which so much is hoped 
and naked imperialism of the old discredited 
type. 


Dr. A. C. Coolidge summed up his ob- 
servations in a detailed memorandum of 
March 10, 1919, which he submitted to 
the Peace Commission. He dealt with 
the problem of nationalities and new 
boundaries in all parts of the former 
Hapsburg monarchy and set out stating: 


The opinions which I shall now venture to 
submit represent in many cases ideas of 
long standing confirmed or modified by un- 
usual opportunities of observation in the 
last few months. I shall merely state my 
conclusions with but a few words of. ex- 
planation, as it would take far too long to 
attempt anything like adequate treatment 
of the yarious questions. * * * 

To grant to the Czechoslovaks all the ter- 
ritory they demand would be not only an 
injustice to millions of people unwilling to 
come under Czech rule, but it would also 
be dangerous and perhaps fatal to the fu- 
ture of the new state. * * * The bloodshed 
on March 3 when Czech soldiers in several 
towns fired on German crowds * * * was 
shed in a manner that is not easily for- 
given. * * * For the Bohemia of the future 
to contain within its limits great numbers 
of deeply discontented inhabitants * * * 
will be a perilous ex t and one which 
can hardly promise success in the Jong 
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run. * * * IT am aware that political and 
other considerations at the present time may 
make it impossible for our Commission to 
support all of the solutions I have advocated. 
Nevertheless, I am presenting them as those 
which seem to me best in themselves. 


Threé weeks later, on April 1, 1919, 
the Sudeten German question was taken 
up at a Peace Conference meeting dis- 
cussing the report of the Czechoslovak 
Commission on the frontiers between 
Czechoslovakia and Germany. It was at 
this. meeting when our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Lansing, objected to including 
into the Czechoslovak State large Sude- 
ten German afeas and declaring that—~ 

The American delegates objected to the 
whole method of drawing frontier lines on 
strategic principles, 


And that— 

The fixing of frontier lines with a view to 
their military strength * * * was directly 
contrary to the whole spirit * * * of the 
policy of the United States.as set forth in 
the declarations of President Wilson. 


M. Laroche of the French delegation, 
upon being asked at this meeting 
whether the commission would approve 
of a plebiscite in the area, replied that a 
plebiscite could not be proposed without 
extending it to the remainder of the 
German Bohemians, which would reduce 
the Czechoslovak state to very slender 
proportions. Mr. Lansing thereupon 
plainly said that this was not a good 
reason to justify an injustice. How- 
ever, the views of the French Foreign 
Minister prevailed, namely, to strengthen 
Czechoslovakia, which M. Pichon trusted 
“would remain an ally of France” as 
against Germany which, as far as the 
French Foreign Minister was concerned, 
still remained a country to be feared. 

The clear analysis given of the situ- 
ation in the reports of Archibald C. 
Coolidge and the correct attitude of Rob- 
ert Lansing will remind us of the equally 
prophetic warning issued at about the 
same time by the South African states- 
man, Gen. Jan Smuts, and dealing 
with the injustice about to be done to 
the Germans in Prussia by turning over 
some of their homeland to the Poles: 

I think we are building a house of sand. 
* * * IT shudder to think of its ultimate 
effect. 


Mr. Speaker, these warnings should 
be remembered today by those who may 
tend to place again expediency above 
right and justice. 

The United States, however, then he- 
gan to withdraw from the scene of Euro- 
pean political intrigues. The constitu- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Republic was 
devised by a mostly Czech commission 
and not by a duly elected convention. 
Czech became the official language. 
The Sudeten Germans were not given a 
fair chance to participate. The facts of 
the undemocratic beginnings of Czecho- 
slovakia should not be overlooked. 

The Czech land reform law of 1919 
allotted 2,025,400 acres of German prop- 
erty in the Sudetazland to proteges of 
the Czech political parties. Only 7 per- 
cent of the land taken from Sudeten 
German owners was given to Sudeten 
German farmers, while 93 percent was 
handed over to new Czech settlers. In 
addition, land property expropriated in 
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the central parts of Bohemia and 
Moravia-Silesia, that is, outside of the 
Sudetenland, amounting to another 
3,818,064 acres and owned by Germans, 
was also handed over to the Czechs. In 
the Sudetenland proper, 31 percent of 
the entire land area was confiscated in 
1919. The Czech colonists were settled 
and Czech schools were built with the 
aim to break up the German language 
area. 

Although the Sudeten Germans repre- 
sented about 30 percent of the total 
population of Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia, they made up only 10 percent of 
the employees of the gefieral civil serv- 
ice, 13.1 percent of the postal service, 
12.8 percent of the judicial administra- 
tion service, 12.4 percent of the railway 
employees, and only 5.4 percent of the 
army officer corps. The police force was 
almost exclusively Czech. Administra- 
tive_ reforms in 1927 must also be re- 
garded as discriminatory, though a 
smoothly working publicity machine was 
able to show the outside world the pic- 
ture of what appeared to be a democ- 
racy. 

In the 1920 parliamentary elections 
the Sudeten German parties won 74 out 
of the 300 available seats. Some of 
these parties, the so-called Activists, 
entered the government coalition and, 
since 1926, most political parties of the 
Sudeten Germans participated in the 
government coalition, thus showing 
their honest desire to cooperate. But 
they were unable to gain any ground 
toward reforms on _ federative lines. 
Even a late-in-the-day palliative assur- 
ance of more posts to be assigned to 
Sudeten German civil servants remained 
an empty promise. 

Upon being nominated ministers in the 
Czechoslovak Government, two Sudeten 
German politicians, Mr. Spina, of the 
Farmers Party, and Mr. Mayr-Hartig, of 
the Christian Social Party, accepted the 
call, but declared that Sudeten German 
representation in the Prague government 
was not to be interpreted as a solution 
of the nationalities problem of Czecho- 
slovakia. They then requested Czech 
agreement to basic reforms and recogni- 
tion of minority rights by allowing to 
bring the issue before the League of Na- 
tions. Their efforts failed. 

The worldwide economic crisis at the 
end of the 1920’s imposed a heavy bur- 
den on the Sudeten Germans. Czech 
bankers and administrators gave pref- 
erence to Czech enterprises. Out of 800,- 
000 unemployed 500,000 were Sudeten 
Germans. Little wonder that they began 
looking more and more for support from 
abroad. 

In 1935, the Sudeten German Party, 
a union of a number of political groups, 
polled 1,249,530 votes and thus emerged 
as the largest political party in all of 
Czechoslovakia, but was forced to remain 
in opposition. Early in 1937, several 
younger members of those German par- 
ties that participated in the government 
coalition made once more a concerted 
effort to convince the Czechs of the 
urgency of thoroughgoing reforms. Hans 
Schutz, of the Christian Social Party, 
sternly demanded equal rights, while 
Wenzel Jaksch, of.the Social Democratic 
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Party, bluntly asked whether or not there 
was still a place in the Czechoslovak 
Republic for genuine Sudeten German 
partnership. Incidentally, both men are 
today distinguished.members of the Ger- 
man Bundestag, the former also a co- 
chairman of the Sudeten German Coun- 
cil. Though these parties, until 1935, 
had held about 75 percent of the Sude- 
ten German share of seats in the Prague 
Parliament, the Benes government re- 
fused to make any concession. 

Now the British became increasingly 
concerned about this situation in Czech- 
oslovakia. In the growing crisis of 
1938 Lord Runciman was chosen to head 
a mission of mediation and, after a close 
study on the ground, he reported: 

It is hard to be ruled by an alien 
race. * * * In the last elections in 1935 the 
Sudeten German Party polled more votes 
than any other single party. * * * But they 
can always be outvoted; and consequently 
some of them feel that constitutional action 
is useless for them. * * * Even as late as 
the time of my mission, I could find no 
readiness on the part of the Czechoslovak 
Government to remedy (the complaints) on 
anything like an adequate scale. * * * Just 
as it is essential for the international posi- 
tion of Switzerland that her policy should 
be entirely neutral, so an analogous policy 
is necessary for Czechoslovakia—not only for 
her own future existence but for the peace 
of Europe. 


However, Czechoslovakia refused to 
admit its multinational status and did 
not strive for a position of neutrality. 
In spite of its vulnerability because of 
the large percentage of citizens of non- 
Czech nationality it allowed itself to be 
used as a political pawn, and since the 
treaty in 1935 with the Soviet Union, 
increasingly as a pawn in the hands of 
the -Kremlin, thereby causing its own 
gradual disintegration. The case was 
correctly diagnosed in the Kersten re- 
port—page 18: 

Fateful for the people was the fact that 
they were misinformed by many fellow trav- 
eling intellectuals, by means of newspapers, 
books, and through ali mediums of communi- 
cation as to the real nature of communism, 
cleverly described for years even prior to 
World War II as undergoing an evolution 
toward a democratic humanitarian ideology. 


The Kersten report correctly also 
points to the Slovaks as being thor- 
oughly dissatisfied. The Prague govern- 
ment treated them in much the same 
way as the Sudeten Germans. About 
half of Czechoslovakia’s total popula- 
tion was tired of being bossed by the 
7.4 million Czechs. No wonder that the 
foundation of the -republic began to 
crumble, when the Anglo-French dé- 
marche of September 21, 1938, demanded 
the cession to Germany of the Sudeten 
region. It was soon followed by demands 
of Poland and Hungary for the cession 
of areas inhabited by their conationals, 
131,000 Poles and 692,000 Magyars, and 
finally by the declaration of independ- 
ence of the 2.3 million Slovaks who 
sought recognition as a nation. 

From the beginning the Czechs had 
been showing a lack of realism, a lack 
of willingness to plan, in good-time; for 
constitutional reforms. If in the years 
after 1918 a Swiss solution had earnestly 
been sought, events might well have 
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taken a different course. 
“Munich” has since been linked in oy, 
mind with a short-sighted, 

dictator, 


policy vis-a-vis an aggressive 
should not be exercised by employing 
about 









Surely the right to self-dete 
violence which would only bring 
new injustice. Nevertheless, the right to 
self-determination is today r 

as a canon of international -law, 4 
brief glance at the map of Asia ang 
Africa will suffice to convince e 

of its potency and potentiality, of its 
full meaning in the realities of present. 
day world affairs. “ 

As to Munich, it should be remem. 
bered that neither the Czechs nor the 
Sudeten Germans were partners to that 
agreement. It was made by the 
European big powers. When Hitler, in 
1939, under a flimsy pretext occupied 
the central area of Bohemia and Mora. 
via-Silesia he openly violated the right 
to an independent national life of the 
Czech people just as the Czechs, two 
decades before, had violated that same 
right of the Sudeten Germans. Ther. 
after, the Sudetenland was separated by 
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state boundaries from the rest of Czech. Hall, 
oslovakia. of K 
To charge the Sudeten Germans with build 
treason against the Czechoslovak Re- The 
public is beside the point, when the whicl 
charge is made by the Czechs who them- the E 
selves set the example. In opposing Ats- and 
tria-Hungary, Masaryk, Bene&, and their Leith 
adherents had solicited during World hofer 
War I the support of foreign govem- Bran 
ments and had organized thousands of mann 
Czech deserters from the Austrian Amy Fisch 
to join Czéch legions on the side of the brand 
Allies. It was hard to make Sudeten Ferdit 
Germans later believe that as to their of the 
own case “sauce for the goose was not kob B 
to be sauce for the gander.” The expil- Czech 
sion of the Sudeten Germans cannot be and 
based on treason allegedly committed by cure] 
them against the Czechoslovak Repii- in all 
lic nor upon the charge of dence 
with Hitler’s policy of suppressing the | now, 
Czechs. from | 
SUDETEN GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO WESTERN were it 
CIVILIZATION Nati 
Before going into the events leading their x 
up to the expulsion it seems appropti- vou. W 
ate to refer to some of the contributions — 
which Sudeten Germans have made p wal 
western civilization. These =. 
tions are truly a part of the historyd oe 
Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia and It to Fes 
main to this day an integral part of the 
picture of this area. It started, as ae 
have seen, with the first traders aid Wiliers 
settlers, the founders of towns jn tle 
early Middle Ages. They brought Chri- pom 
tianity and the culture of the W Berta y 
chivalry of medieval knighthood, i Alois - 
great legal codes of Magd and press: 
Nuremberg, the sciences oy Be ship ‘* 
schools. When the Hussite era ™ Franz J 
porarily interrupted this - railway 
German influence it resulted in sten, Wh 
cline of municipalities, of the 1? sia: Joh 
of its citizens and it brought abou the ind 
rise of an oligarchic rule and & sche, wh 
of peasant bondage. During % Johann 
and 17th centuries Czechs and Hottau 
Germans, united under the royal ™ e Cat} 
ner of Bohemia, fought side by #7 
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defending European Christianiv, 
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1958 | 
M edan Turks, It was in 
where the new High German lan- 
guage Was developed, the same in which 
Martin Luther wrote his translation of 


est Communist rulers of Czecho- 
publish quite an amount of 
propaganda material to have tourists 
visit. the beautiful cities of Bohemia 
and Moravia. Yet they as well as their 
fellow travelers in the West painstak- 
omit to mention how much of all 
this is principally the accomplishment 
of the same Sudeten Germans whose 
ts they have cruelly expelled. 
They try to nationalize, ex post facto, 
the history of the land and where; in 1787 
at Prague, Mozart’s opera, Don Giovanni, 
was first performed; where, in 1823 at 
Marienbad, Goethe wrote his Marien- 
bader Elegie; and where, in 1844 at 
Karlsbad and Marienbad, Richard Wag- 
ner composed Thannhauser. 

Here are some more of the facts: 
During the reign of Charles IV, Peter 
Parler built the famous St. Vitus Cathe- 
dral and gave to Prague an individuality 
of its own when he also built the Town 
Hall, the Charles Bridge and the castle 
of Karlstein. Many other fine Gothic 
buildings were erected by Germans. 
The picturesqueness of Bohemian cities 
which we find so charming owes much to 
the Baroque period. The list of artists 
and architects of that time includes: A. 
Leithner, Christoph and Ignaz Dientzen- 
hofer, Santin Aichel, Ignaz Bayer, Peter 
Brandel, Reiner Mathias Braun, Hart- 
mann Balthasar Neumann, FP. Dietz, 
Fischer von Erlach, Lukas von Hilde- 
brandt, Anton Zimmer, J. M. Lassler, 
Ferdinand Max and Johann Brokoff—all 
of them German; Franz M. Kanka, Ja- 
kob Blazejovsky and Karel Skreta were 
Czech; in-addition there was 1 Frénch 
and 6 Italian architects. Castles, 
churches, monasteries, and town houses 
inall of Bohemia and Moravia bear evi- 
dence that Sudeten Germans cannot 
now, ex post facto, be separated even 
from those parts of the country which 
were inhabited by the Czechs. 

Natives of the Sudetenland who made 
their mark in history include: Albrecht 
von Wallenstein, who led the Imperial 
armies in the Thirty-Years War; Prince 
Schwarzenberg, the Austrian statesman 
of the Napoleonic era; Count Radetzky, 
the Austrian field marshal; Hans Kud- 
lich, known for his part in the struggle 
te the peasant from bondage; 
Gregor Mendel, founder of modern gene- 
tics and author of the Mendelian law; 
Writers like Karl Post], known in this 
country by his pen name of Charles 
Stalsfield, “Maria Ebner-Eschenbach, 
Berta von Suttner, and Adalbert Stifter: 
Alois Senefelder, who invented the stone 
bess; Joseph Resse], who invented the 
li eal Mathias Schoenerer and 
‘ Josef Gersten, who built the first 
allway in Bohemia, and Anton von Ger- 
aero built the first: railway in Rus- 
the ebann Liebig and Johann Schicht, 
whe, wustrialists, and Ferdinand Por- 

Who constructed the Volkswagen; 
Nepomuk and Clemens Maria 
» who were later canonized by 
- tinal olic Church, and the late Car- 
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Theodor Innitzer, of Vienna; the 
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recent Austrian Presidents Karl Renner 
and Theodor Koerner as well as Adolf 
Schaerf, who occupies this high office 
now. We might add that the parents 
of the composer Franz Schubert came 
from the Sudetenland and that Arch- 
bishop Aloysius Muench, of Fargo, 
N. Dak., the papal nuntius in Germany, 
is of Sudeten German descent. 

The following figures will illustrate 
the extent to which Sudeten Germans 
constituted an integral part of Czecho- 
slovakia’s economy. Their share of 
that country’s various industries was as 
follows: Raw materials, 70 percent; coal 
mines, 66 percent; lignite mining, 80 
percent; iron and steel foundries, 70 
percent; sugar refineries, 58 percent; 
textile machinery factories, 80 percent; 
electrotechnical industry, 70 percent; 
porcelain and chinaware, 90 percent; 
glassworks, 80 percent; wool industry, 75 
percent; textiles, 89 percent; silk fac- 
tories, 100 percent; artificial silk, 80 per- 
cent; fringe and gimp industry, 100 per- 
cent; paper, 80 percent; chemicals, 70 
percent; fertilizers, 60 percent; musical 
instruments, 90 percent. 

In addition, Sudeten German farming 
and timberland property amounted to 
11,095 square miles. Their property 
holdings had an estimated total value of 
$19.5 billion. This figure does not in- 
clude the Sudeten German share of 
Czechoslovak state property, natural re- 
sources, art collections, libraries, the 
value of Sudeten German international 
firms. Numerous products, such as 
some of the beer—Pilsener and Bud- 
weiser are German, not Czech names— 
and the Gablonz glassware and custom 
jewelry industry, carrying the imprint 
“Made in Czechoslovakia” were dis- 
tinctly Sudeten German. - Then there 
is the good will of people seeking the 
cures in world-famous health resorts 
like Karlsbad, Marienbad, Franzensbad, 
St. Joachimsthal, and Teplitz-Schénau. 
Also, not included, is the value of the 
recently developed uranitim mines of 
Joachimsthal. Incidentally, students of 
history will recall that our own dollar, 
by way of abbreviation, derived its name 
from the Joachimsthaler Gulden, a coin 
minted from silver that was mined near 
this town. 

The Potsdam decisions, by removing 
what a diobolic Communist propaganda 
had portrayed as a troublesome minor- 
ity and thereby furthering the estab- 
lishment in that area of a Communist 
regime, actually cut Bohemia’s links to 
the West reaching back over nine cen- 
turies and thus pushed that country 
into the lap of the Kremlin rulers. 
What has been through hundreds of 
years a vital. part of Central Europe is 
now serving an advance base of 
Soviet imperialism. 


POLITICS DURING WORLD WAR II 


Dr. Benes unfortunately seems to have 
blamed the Sudeten Germans for his 
own shortcomings and considered them 
instrumental in his downfall in 1938. 
His mind was beclouded by Germano- 
phobia. He did not seek a just and fair 
solution in his dealings with those Sude- 
ten German politicians who were, like 
he himself, exiled by the Nazi regime 
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and living in London during World 
War II. I refer to Wenzel Jaksch and 
Richard Reitzner, both of whom now 
are members of the German Bundestag. 

According to his ‘Mémoires’—‘“Pa- 
méti”—published in Prague in 1947, this 
is what Benes at a reception in London 
on January 7, 1942, told Wenzel Jaksch 
in an effort to have him agree to depor- 
tation from Czechoslovakia of all Sude- 
ten Germans, excepting a limited num- 
ber of anti-Fascists: 

During the social revolution which will 
certainly occur we shall have to rid our 
country of all the German bourgeoisie, the 
pan German intelligentsia and those work- 
ers who have turned Fascist. This would be 
the final solution and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the only possible solution which we 
would be able to implement, namely com- 
bining our social revolution with the na- 
tional revolution. 

I added to Jaksch and his friends: We 
must have the courage to speak about this 
openly; and especially you Social Democrats 
should have the courage to do so. This plan 
even contains an element of Marxism and 
Marxist dialectics in the revolutionary proc- 
ess which must inevitably accompany the 
changes in the social structure of the na- 
tion as an outcome of this great and world- 
wide catastrophe. After the First World 
War * * * I foretold that the German na- 
tionalist bourgeoisie in our country would 
some time in the future attempt a counter- 
revolution and that there would be no peace 
between us until this bourgeoisie was sub- 
jected to a similar revolution to that which 
the Czechs had gone through in past cen- 
tures. Now, after the Second World War, 
this revolution is inevitable; and the- entire 
nationalities problem in our country will be 
radically solved at the same time. 


It is only fair to say that some Czech 
opposition was voiced against these 
plans, notably from army Gen. Lev 
Prchala. 

It is rather unfortunate that Benes 
apparently had no scruples as to how he 
would gain his end. For instance, in a 
conference on May 12, 1943, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt he asserted that the Rus- 
sians were willing to agree to the trans- 
fer of the Sudeten Germans. Then, 17 
days later, on May 29, Dr. Hubert Ripka 
explained to Mr. Bogomolov, the Soviet 
Ambassador in London, that the Ameri- 
cans had already agreed to the trans- 
fer, and that in these circumstances 
the Czechoslovak Government in Exile 
expected the Soviets to consent. On 
June 6, Ripka telephoned BeneS, who was 
at the time in the United States, that 
Soviet Russia had just agreed to the 
transfer—the same agreement which 
Benes had used as a lever in his con- 
ference with President Roosevelt on May 
12, 1943. 

The Soviets were the first allies grant- 
ing to the Czech Government in Exile de 
jure recognition. Against the advice of 
western statesmen Benes went to Mos- 
cow and in 1943 signed a new treaty with 
the Soviet Government. Eager to show 
his ability of playing an important role 
in the arena of world politics he may 
have thought of himself as a man ‘who 
would build the great bridge between 
the West and the East. As seen in retro- 
spect, however, he seems to have been 
prior to the Tehran Conference more 
than perhaps any other person active in 
strengthening Roosevelt’s ill-conceived 
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trust in Stalin. In this way, I regret to 
say, he certainly proved to be a valuable 
tool of the Kremlin. 

Toward the end of World War J, 
Benes returned to Prague by way of 
Moscow, accompanying the Red army, 
as it advanced from the east into Czecho- 
slavakia, and himself being accompanied 
by a Czech Government group led by a 
Communist, Zdenek Fierlinger, who is 
today the President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. At KoSice in eastern Slovakia 
Benes and his colleagues proclaimed on 
April 5, 1945, the so-called KoSice pro- 
gram according to which the country for 
the time being was to be ruled by presi- 
dential decrees. ‘The program was 
signed by: Zdenek Fierlinger, Josef 
David, Klement Gottwald, Viliam Si- 
roky—today the Prime Minister, Dr. Jan 
Sramek, Jan Ursiny, Jan Masaryk—son 
of the first President of Czechoslovakia— 
Ludvik Svoboda, Dr. Hubert Ripka, Va- 
clav Nosek, Dr. Vavro Srobar, Dr. Zdenek 
Nejedly, Dr. Jaroslav Stransky, Vaclav 
Kopecky, Bohumil LauSman, Julius 
Duris, Dr. Jan Pietor, Antonin Hasal, 
Frantisek Hala, Dr. Jan Soltezs, Dr. 
Adolf Prochazka, Vaclav Majer; Dr. 
Viadimir Clementis, Dr. Mikulas Fer- 
jencik, and Jan Lichner. 

Czechoslovakia was now restored with- 
in the pre-Munich boundaries, except 
for Carpathian Ruthenia which the So- 
viets had seized and incorporated into 
the Soviet Ukraine, and which the new 
Czechoslovak Government then ceded to 
the Soviet Union. The Slovaks were 
once more subjected to Czech domina- 
tion. The new government announced 
the formation of a so-called National 
Front, supposedly a coalition of the 
Communist Party and three parties will- 
ing to collaborate with them, that is, 
Social Democrats, National Socialists, 
and People’s Party. All Czech political 
parties of the center and the right side 
were declared illegal, among them the 
National Democrats, the Artisans, and 
the Republican Agrarians, the latter be- 
ing the biggest political party in pre-war 
Czechoslovakia. Their leaders and func- 
tionaries were jailed. All Slovak parties 
were likewise outlawed and, instead, new 
leftist parties such as the so-called Slo- 
vak Democratic Party and other puppet 
groups were artificially created. In this 
way, political parties were abolished 
which, before World War II had long 
represented the large majority of the 
non-Communist Czech and Slovak peo- 
plies. In addition to these millions of 
Czechs and Slovaks all Sudeten Germans 
and Magyars were disfranchised. Only 
by applying this method of outlawing 
political opponents—exactly copying 
Hitler’s procedure in Berlin in 1933— 
and of exploiting the prejudice of their 
willing collaborators, did the Commu- 
nists succeed in 1946 to show up as the 
largest political party. 

Now free elections, freedom of speech 
and press were abolished. Kangaroo 
courts, called people’s courts were es- 


tablished in order to liquidate the oppo- . 


nents of Communism. So-called Na- 
tional Committees, fashioned after the 


Russian local “Soxiets,” were set up to — 


take over the work of administrative of- 


fices. The economy was nationalized. 
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While Benes himself assumed the office 
of President, Communists were appoint- 
ed to key positions at all levels and, from 
the beginning, were in control of police, 
army and the state propaganda ma- 
chine. 

The non-Communist ministers col- 
laborated at every turn and supported 
the Communist line. Since some of 
these people later escaped to the West 
it may be of interest to mention, in ad- 
dition to those who signed the KoSice 
program, some of the prominent poli- 
ticians of the era of the so-called Na- 
tional Front: Dr. Peter Zenkl—Vice 
Premter, Dr. Jozef Lettrich—leader of 
the Red puppet Slovak Democratic 
Party who, after the 1946 elections when 
the Slovaks had failed to vote for the 
Communists, signed the agreement 
abolishing Slovakia’s autonomy, Dr. Jan 
Papanek, Dr. Juraj Slavik, and Franti- 
Sek Némec—who represented as ambas- 
sadors abroad the Red regime of Prague, 
Ferdinand Peroutka—a Socialist jour- 
nalist, and Milos Vanek—one of the 
original bosses of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. 

As the previously mentioned Kersten 
report—page 17—stated: 

It should be pointed out that the Com- 
munist advance in Czechoslovakia was 
greatly facilitated by the behavior of the 
non-Communist parties and their leaders. 
The signing of the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Agreement of December 12, 1943, and 
especially the proclamation of the Kosice 
program of April 5, 1945, opened the door 
for an unreconstructed drive on the part 
of the Communists to seize full power in 
the country. 


We know, however, that the so-called 
National Front represented merely a 
minority of the people. The last free 
election in Czechoslovakia returned a 
parliament of 300 deputies. Only 118 
of them were of parties that later ad- 
hered to the so-called National Front. 
On the other hand, 107 deputies were of 
those Czech and Slovak parties that 
were declared illegal in 1945, while 75 
deputies were of Sudeten German and 
Magyar parties. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR—EXPULSION AND DECREES 


A reign of terror began with the ar- 
rival of the Soviet Red army and the 
regime which was to become the govern- 
ment of the so-called National Front. 
One of the first administrative measures 
provided for the hasty construction of 
concentration camps into which tens of 
thousands of Sudeten Germans were 
driven. The late R. R. Stokes, a former 
British minister, has given a viviua de- 
scription of conditions in those camps 
which he himself had visited. Benes’ 
inciting words, ““Annihilate the Germans 
where you find them,” broadcast from 
KoSice, led to a wave of cruel murder. 
The bloody Sunday at Aussig in July 
1945, the massacres in Saaz, Briix and 
Landskron, the death march of Briinn 
are only some of those outrages for 
which the Czechoslovak government of 
that time will be held fully responsible. 

The Sudeten Germans were outlawed. 
Before being expropriated their homes 
were open for pillage either under the 
pretext of a raid for hidden weapons or 
merely by groups of police guards or 
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plain Czech plunderers.. In some 
orders were issued that homes 
mans must not be locked. Strict 
was imposed on them. They Were 
forced to wear white badges so as i 
make them conspicuous. They were 
forbidden to use public conveyances and 
the sidewalks, visit restaurants write 
letters, ‘change places of ' 
They were restricted for buying grocer. 
ies and shopping in stores to certain 
hours of the day, and special] 
cards discriminating against them wer 
issued. Schools and kindergartens 
closed to their children. Adult Germans 
were called up and transported to the 
interior of, Bohemia to provide forced 
labor on farms, in mines, and ind 

at first without pay, later at low wage 
that were seldom paid. Still worse was 
the treatment in prisons, where over. 
crowded cells, brutalities and disease. in 
addition to insufficient rations, increased 
the death toll. 

Article XIII of the Potsdam Protogo} 
outlined the procedure for what was 
then called the transfer of the German 
population from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. We know now that the 
Communists, by means of the expulsion, 
pursued the following objectives: 

First. By eliminating the German el. 
ment from the area, they wished to has. 
ten the communjzation of those com- 
tries. 

Second. In the depopulated regions, 
they wanted to introduce collective 
farms.and state industrial enterprises 
fashioned after Russian Soviet examples 
before proceeding with those schemes on 
a general scale. 

Third. The confiscated property was 
also to be used for bribery purposes, 
since destroying the sense of honesty 
turns people into more pliable tools of 
immoral communism. , 

Fourth. By inciting violence and acts 
of cruelty against the Germans, the 
Communists and their collaborates 
hoped to build up hatred between the 
Germans and these Slavic peoples 80 # 
to make the latter wholly dependent on 
the alliance with Communist Russia. 

Fifth. The German expellees were (0 
create social disorder and to be a hotbed 
of communism in overcrowded West 
Germany. 

As to the expulsion of the Sudeten 
Germans, it may safely be said that this | 
was not a spontaneous reaction of tht 
Czech people against the German 00 
pation of their country, but an # 
planned by Czech politicians in exile and 
carried out by the government of thes 
called National Front with all po 
haste before the large majority of i 
Czech people would have se 
thoughts about it. Presidential det 
were supposed to give the proceeds 
cloak of legality. Quotations from i 
of these decrees will point toward ™ 
responsibility of the government @™ 
so-called National Front. 


First. Constitutional decree’ of 
President of the Republic of Austst 


1945: 
ARTICLE 1 
1.Czechoslovak citizens of € 
Magyar nationality who acquired © 
Magyar citizenship under the 
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the foreign occupational forces shall have 
Jost their Czechoslovak citizenship by so 


"tne other Czechoslovak citizens of Ger- 
, or Magyar nationality shall lose their 
oslovak citizenship on the day when 

this decree will come into force. 

Signed by Bene, Fierlinger, Masaryk, 
Nosek, Svoboda. 

Second. Decree of the President of the 
Republic of October 25, 1945: 

Any immovable and movable property 
shall be confiscated without any compensa- 
tion to the benefit of the Czechoslovak Re- 

plic * * * which is * * * owned: 

1, By German or Magyar legal persons; or 

2, By natural persons of German or Mag- 
yar nationality. 


Signed by the signers of the KoSice 


Third. Decree of the President of the 
Republic of January 21, 1946: 
ARTICLE 1 
1, With immediate effect and without 
compensation and for the purpose of the 
jJand reform such land property shall be 
confiscated as is owned by— 
(a) all persons of German or Magyar na- 
tionality without regard to their citizenship. 


Signed by BeneS, Fierlinger, Nosek, Dr. 
Srobar, Dr. Stransky, Duris, Majer. 

Fourth. Law of May 8, 1946, passed by 
the provisional National Assembly: 

ARTICLE 1 ' 

Any act committed between September 30, 
1938, and October 28, 1945, the object of 
which was to aid the struggle for liberty of 
the Czechs and Slovaks, or which represented 
due reprisals for actions of the occupation 
forces and their accomplices, is not illegal, 
even when such actions may otherwise be 
punishable by law. 


Signed by Benes, Fierlinger, Drtina, 
Svoboda 


The last mentioned parliamentary 
act, which I have added to the decrees, 
provided for a general aminesty for all 
crimes committed against Germans, 

, and anti-Communist Czechs 
and Slovaks and thus gave ex post facto 
ee of legality to the law of the 


Though Czechoslovakia was practi- 
tally controlled by the communists since 
1945, the process of communization was 
Completed when on February 25, 1948, 
the President of the Republic, Dr. Bene3, 
accepted the resignation of 12 non-Com- 
munist ministers of the Cabinet and 
appointed a new out and out Communist 
Cabinet, headed by Klement Gottwald, 

had been the prime minister since 
and merely continued in office. 
the process of communization was 
ih in an apparently legal way. 
the National Assembly both Commu- 
200 and non-Communists, 230 out of 
—. — for the new govern- 
arch 10, 1948. Benes re- 
aa President of the Republic. The 
ty tragedy shows a striking similar- 
. to Hitler’s taking over in Germany 
years earlier with old Hindenburg 
in the presidency. 

NN WAS A VIOLATION OF INTERNA- 

, TIONAL LAW 
— expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 

from the homes which they had 
iuuabited for a thousand years violated 


= Principle of a 
the right to self-deter. 


of peoples. We should re- 
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member that this right was solemnly 
proclaimed by our own President Wood- 
row Wilson, who in his Mount Vernon 
address of July 4, 1918, declared: 

The settlement of every question, whether 
of territory, of sovereignty, of economic ar- 
rangement or political relationship, must be 
upon the basis of the free atceptance of that 
settlement by the peoples immediately con- 
cerned, 


It is well known that this Government 
has taken a prominent part in establish- 
ing this principle and in the develop- 
ment toward incorporating it in the law 
of nations. The expulsion of the Ger- 
mans stands in direct contradiction to 
this great principle. I can here refer to 
a previous speech of mine in this House 
on May 16, 1957, wherein I have tried 
to show this Government’s policy on the 
pertinent questions as it was clearly 
evolved during the last 4 decades to a 
point which should leave little room for 
doubt. 

I might add that this Government was 
also strenuously opposed to arbitrary 
displacement of persons during both 
World Wars. We protested against the 
transfer during World War I of Belgian 
workers and condemned, as a grave vio- 
lation of international law, the displace- 
ment during World War II of Poles and 
other peoples within the then Nazi orbit. 
We asserted the right to resettle in their 
home countries, of all displaced persons. 
As to our own, fellow citizens of Japanese 
descent, temporarily displaced after 
Pearl Harbor from their homes near the 
Pacific Ocean, we reaffirmed by an act of 
Congress the right to their homes. Let 
me also point out that article 9 of the 
United Nations Human Rights Declara- 
tion of December 10, 1948, regards arbi- 
trary expulsion as contrary to interna- 
tional law and states that “no one shall 
be subject to arbitrary exile.” 

Also relevant, it would seem to me, is 
the Convention on Genocide of Decem- 
ber 11, 1946, which declares to be a 
crime, under international law, (a) kill- 
ing members of a national, ethnic, racial, 
or religious group; (b) causing serious 
bodily or mental harm to members of the 
group; (c) deliberately inflicting on the 
group conditions of life .calculated to 
bring about its physical destruction in 
whole orin part. About 300,000 Sudeten 
Germans, that is, a considerable part of 
their total number, did not survive the 
removal from their ancient homeland, a 
fact which proves that they were vic- 
tims of this crime. 

- Let me finally quote from the draft 
code, prepared in accordance with the 
resolution of November 21, 1947, of the 
United Nations General Assembly, to de- 
fine “offenses against the peace and se- 
curity of mankind” that would be 
“crimes under international law, for 
which the responsible, individuals shall 
be punished.” Article 2, paragraph 11, 
lists: y 


Inhuman acts such as murder, extermina- * 


tion, enslavement, deportation, or persecu- 
tions, committed against any civilian popu- 
lation on social, political, racial, religious, 
or cultural grounds by the authorities of a 
state or by private individuals acting at the 
instigation or with the toleration of such 
authorities, 
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This adequately covers the expulsion 
of the Germans from Sudetenland as 
well as those from the German provinces 
east of the Oder-Neisse' line, and from 
other parts of Eastern Europe, and 
proves it to be—let me here repeat the 
words of article 1 of the penal draft 
code—among the “crimes under inter- 
national law, for which the responsible 
individuals shall be punished.” 

I may remind this House of the fact 
that the offenses against the peace and 
security of mankind were drawn up by 
a commission of legal experts upon the 
direction of the United Nations General 
Assembly to formulate the principles of 
international law recognized in the char- 
ter of the Nuremberg tribunal and in 
the judgment of the tribunal. The 
above-cited articles cannot be dismissed 
as Mere suppositions and theories or as 
@ mental exercise in hypotheses. Their 
contents have been confirmed by the 
series of death sentences pronounced on 
the war criminals, sentences which 
speak the grim language of fiat justitia. 
Justice does not know a double standard. 
Justice is indivisible. It is, in the words 
we read on the face of our Supreme 
song Building, “Equal justice under the 
aw.” 

VOICES RAISED AGAINST THE EXPULSION 


Many courageous persons have raised 
their voice against the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans. Even at the heyday 
of the so-called National Front regime, 
Roszevac, a Catholic paper in Olmiitz, 
dared to protest on October 31, 1945, 
against cruelties in internment camps 
and the rape of Sudeten Germen wom- 
en; and in another newspaper, Obzory, 
Dr. Helena Kozeluhova, a journalist, ob- 
jected to the cruelties of the expulsion. 
Of course, such voices were quickly sup- 
pressed and Dr. Kozeluhova, for in- 
stance, was forbidden to write another 
line—curiously by men who themselves 
are now in exile and professing to be 
anti-Communist. 

Czechs and Slovaks of the political 
parties that were suppressed by the 
Communists undoubtedly disapproved of 
the expulsion. Many of them opposed 
it while in exile, among them Dr. Josef 
Cerny, a leader of the Agrarian Party 
and former Czechoslovak Minister; the 
Christian Democrats Josef Kalvoda and 
Simeon Ghelfand; Karel F. Stekr, the 
Artisan Party functionary and secretary 
general of the Union of Czechoslovak 
Industrialists in Exile; the former depu- 
ties, Dr. Bohdan Chudoba, Dr. Michael 
Zibrin and others of the National Demo- 
cratic as well as other parties. 

In 1945, the Czech National Commit- 
tee in London under its chairman, 
Gen. Lev’ Prchala, issued a declaration 
denouncing the expulsion and con- 
demning all acts of the so-called Na- 
tional Front regime as illegal and not 
binding upon the Czech people. A stand 
against the expulsion was also taken by 
most Slovak exiles such as the Slovak 
Liberation Committee, the Slovak Na- 
tional Council Abroad, the National 
Committee for the Liberation of Slovakia, 
and by that large organization of Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent which, in 1918, 
signed the Pittsburgh agreement creat- 
ing the Czechoslovak Republic. 
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In a speech before the National Con- 
ference of Americans of Slovak Descent 
at Washington, D. C., on May 24, 1954, 
which was attended by 5 Members of the 
Senate and 26 Members of this House, 
the president of the Slovak League -of 
America, Philip A. Hrobak, declared: 

The Slovaks do not want, nor do they re- 
quest, the Czechs to represent them in any 
field of human endeavor, whether cultural, 
political, or spiritual. And, of course, the 
Slovaks do not want to be credited with the 
criminal acts committed by the Communist- 
dominated National Front government of 
Dr. Eduard Benes and Clement Gottwald. 
The Slovak nation has nothing to do with 
the criminal expulsion of Germans and Mag- 
yars from Czechoslovakia, nor with the bru- 
tal persecution and suppression of religion 
and of all anti-Communist opposition in 
that hapless country (Cf., CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 2, 1954; Mr. Mumma, of Penn- 
sylvania.) 


The preparatory committee of the 
Ecumenical Council of Churches asked 
on February 23, 1946, for a review of the 
policy which expelled the Germans, and 
called article XIII of the Potsdam 
Agreement a challenge of the Christian 
conscience. 

On November 6, 1946, the Catholic 
Bishops of America at their annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., declared: 

By agreement among the vietors millions 
of Germans, who for centuries have lived in 
Eastern Europe, are being forced from their 
homes, without resources, into the heart of 
Germany. * * * We boast of our democracy, 
but in this transplantation of peoples we 
have, perhaps unwittingly, allowed ourselves 
to be influenced by the herd theory of heart- 
less totalitarian political philosophy. 


Pope Pius XII, in his letter of March 
1, 1948, to the German Catholic bishops 
expressed his wish that the expulsions be 
renounced. 


POSITION TAKEN BY THE GERMAN FEDERAL 
GOVERN MENT 


What, then, is the position taken by 
the German Federal Government with 
regard to the Sudeten German expul- 
sion? With all votes except those of the 
Communist deputies, the German Bund- 
estag on July 14, 1950, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Subsequent to the abandonment of the 
territories east of the Oder-Neisse line, the 
fictitious government of the Russian occu- 
pied zone of Germany signed the Prague 
agreement on June 23, 1950, in which the il- 
legal and inhuman expulsion of the Sudeten 
and Carpathian Germans is acknowledged 
as irrevocable, just, and final. On this occa- 
sion the German Bundestag declares once 
more that this fictitious government is not 
authorized, politically or morally, to speak 
for the whole German people or nation, not 
to sign any agreements whatsoever. 

The Prague agreement is incompatible 
with the inalienable right of man to a home- 
land. Therefore, the German Bundestag 
solemnly protests against the abandonment 
of the right to a homeland for those Ger- 
mans of Czechoslovakia, now under the pro- 
tection of the German Federal Republic, and 
confirms the invalidity of the Prague 
agreement. 

On the other hand, the German Bundestag 
appreciates the rejection by the High Com- 
missioner of the Prague agreement. 
Moreover, it earnestly urges all free 
nations .to work toward a peaceful s0- 
lution in the true spirit of the Atlantic 
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Charter which guarantees to the Germans, 
too, the natural rights of man. 


The executive branch of the German 
Federal Government has also repeatedly 
stated its policy on the pertinent ques- 
tion of the expellees. Germany recog- 
nizes the boundaries of 1937. However, 
it also stands for the right of other ex- 
pellees to return to their respective 
countries. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
has made this clear in various messages 
to Sudeten German expellees. On Palm 
Sunday of 1955, Dr. Adenauer declared: 

General human rights must, in the opin- 
ion of the Federal Government, also include 
the right to a homeland. 


Foreign Minister Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, speaking for the German Federal 
Government, declared in the Bundestag 
on June 28, 1956: 

The right to their homeland and to self- 
determination is the inalienable prerequisite 
for settling the fate of men and peoples liv- 
ing in exile or in bondage. 


The Under Secretary of the German 
Foreign Office, Dr. Walter Halistein, 
stated on September 28, 1956: 

When furthering on an international level 
the right to a homeland on the basis of the 
right to self-determination, the Federal 
Government relies principally on the pro- 
visions of the Atlantic Charter of August 
12, 1941, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions of July 26, 1945, the General Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of December 10, 1948, 
and the European Convention for Protection 
of Human Rights and Basic Freedoms of 
November 4, 1950, with its supplementary 
protocol of March 26, 1953, all of which have 
been formulated in the spirit of the above 
mentioned principle. 


In a statement before the Bundestag 
in October, 1956, Under Secretary Hall- 
stein added: 

The Federal Government will at every 
suitable occasion point out to the nations 
concerned and to the world that the eleven 
million expellees now living in the Federal 
Republic, have never waived the claim to 
regain their homelands in justice, peace and 
freedom. Moreover, the Federal Govern- 
ment will call attention. to the fact that this 
position is shared by the whole of the Ger- 
man nation. 

ACTIVITIES OF, AND POSITION TAKEN BY, 

SUDETEN GERMAN EXPELLEES 

Let us now take a look at the expelled 
Sudeten Germans. Where are they to- 
day? What is their life and work in 
the country where they have found a 
refuge? What are their political activ- 
ities? What, in particular, is their posi- 
tion with regard to their Czech neigh- 
bors? Are they perhaps planning a 
bloody revenge for the long suffering 
they have had to endure? 

There are Sudeten German expellees 
today in the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany, in Austria, Great Britain, 
Sweden, the Argentine, Brazil, and the 
United States. But the great majority 
of them, more than 2 million, are living 
in West Germany. They have used their 
skill and industry in building up for 
themselves a new life in the West. They 
reopened markets which they had sup- 
plied at the time when their products 
bore the imprint “made in Czechoslo- 
vakia.” ‘They created new industrial 
enterprise and even built new towns, 
such as Neu-Gablonz in West Germany, 
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thereby notably contributing to tha 
country’s present-day economy, Quite 
a few, however, particularly farmers, arp 
still compelled to a dismal existence in 
West German refugee camps. 
ally speaking, despite their tragic fate 
they went to work in a free and com 
petitive economy and show no 
turning toward communism. 
To the contrary, because of their past 
experience with the Communists they 
are contributing to an und 
of the danger to free institutions by 
creeping and cryptic Communist gyp. 
version. Recognition in this respect 
should be given to Dr. Walter Becher 
member of the Bavarian Legislature and 
who is also secretary general of the 
Sudeten German Council, an organig. 
tion of Sudeten German members of 
West German legislative bodies fune. 
tioning under the joint chairmanship of 
the venerable Dr. Rudolf Lodgman yon 
Auen and two distinguished members of 
the Bundestag, Hans Schiitz and Richard 
Reitzner. Their principal organization, 
however, is the National Union—Lanés. 
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pellees, also headed by Dr. von Lodgman 
jointly with Dr. Hans Christoph See- 
bohm. The latter is Federal Minister 
of Transportation and as such a men- 
ber of Chancellor Adenauer’s cabinet, 
Sudeten Germans are taking an active 
part in the political life of West Ger- 
many andare serving in important posts 
in the legislative and executive branches 
on the federal as well as state—Land— 
level. 

While the Sudeten Germans hare 
stood up for the right to return to their 
ancient homeland, they have expresily — 
renounced any thought of vengeance on 
the Czech people. They have given 
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solemn notice of their firm stand had, ¢ 
these two points. As early as 1949, 4 coope 
number of Sudeten German politicians @ the R 
including Dr. Walter Becher, Dr. Emil politic 
Franzel, Hans Schiitz, Richard Reitame, @ the A 
Wenzel Jaksch, Dr. Hermann Goet#, and — 
Dr. Walter Zawadil had signed i EMO 
Eichstatt, West Germany, a declaration oo | 
stating: fens 
The nations behind the Iron Ourtah cis of 
should be aware of the fact that the restom the § 
tion of their own rights and their freedom So 
is inseparably bound up with the recogik Nation 
tion and realization of the right t the of Slo 
homelands of all expellees. In making tis Americ 
publicly known we do not wish to indie, that, y 
collectively, the Czech and Polish mations compre 
Sudeten Germans do not seek vengealit® indepey 
but ask for fustice. Though the overall 2 i. Man 
ognition of right would require that 
measures be taken against criminal act, ¥ — 
emphatically do not desire that fear o# W a 
collective revenge should impede the & est G 
liverance from Communist shackles of ti 3 Sudeter 
unfortunate nations. We shall use 3 HM destag 
whole weight of inffuence with our om that th 
ethnic group as well as with other expelles to self. 
to insure that the struggle for 4 o Of & fee 
our and their homelands will be Sa ieonlg with th 
overall effort toward a Christian and Dumas Dr. W 
rebirth of Europe. ae eta 
me a 
Then on August 5, 1950, the cho! HIE the 


representatives of all German & 
at Stuttgart, West Germany, 9% 
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document. I should like to quote 

from it these passages: 
we * * * renounce all thought of revenge 
retaliation. This is a solemn and 
resolution, im memory of the infinite 
suffering of fnankind, particularly during the 
e. * * * To separate a man from 
Lg native land by force is to kill his soul, 
We have suffered and experienced this fate. 
We feel qualified, therefore, to demand that 
t to the native land be nized 
and that it be realized as one of the basic 
human rights, granted to man by the grace 


of God. 
Jlees then publicly declared 
iiey will support every endeavor 
a united Europe in which the 
may live in freedom from fear 
and coercion. They called upon all na- 
tions and men of good will to join them 
in this great undertaking. Since then, 
the German expellees have persistently 
followed the policy to which their rep- 
resentatives had set hand and seal at 
Stuttgart in 1950. Rejecting Communist 
and neutralist temptations as well as 
to narrow nationalism, they are, 
today, perhaps the most dedicated ad- 
herents of a united Europe. 

But the Sudeten Germans did not rest 
their cas¢é with a solemn declaration of 
faith. They took practical steps toward 
an agreement, on the basis of mutual 
respect and a genuine search for a real 
solution, with their Czech and Slovak 
neighbors, now also in exile. In 1950, 
the Sudeten German Council concluded 
an agreement in London with the Czech 
National Committee, headed by Army 
General Lev Prchala. The agreement 
recognizes the, right to self-determina- 
tion of both nations, Czechs and Sudeten 
Germans. . 

Since then, satisfactory meetings were 
had, and encouraging steps taken toward 
cooperation, with leading members of 
the Republican Agrarian Party, largest 
political party in prewar Czechoslovakia; 
the Artisan Party; the Czechoslovak In- 
dustrialist Union in Exile; the Christian 
Democratic Movement in Exile; the Na- 
tional Democratic Party; and even with 
politicians, now in exile, who defected 
from the so-called National Front; lead- 
ets of the Slovak Liberation Committee; 
the Sovak National Council Abroad; the 
National Committee for the Liberation 
of Slovakia; and the Slovak League of 
America. Slovaks today are resolved 
that, unlike 1918, they shall not again 
Compromise on the question of national 

ence. Their independence day 
is March 14, the day in 1939 when the 
Slovak Republic was established. 

At a meeting held at Herrenchiemsee, 

West Germany, from May 24 to 26, 1956, 

German members of the Bun- 

destag declared in another statement 

Weaerineton win the freee 

n e frame 

ofa federated Europe and side by side 
the Czech people. 

Dr. Walter Becher recently submitted 

Me a statement from which I quote 

Sudeten German program: 
ane” Germans believe that~for a 
Centra ement of the problems of a free 

certain basic principles of 
te. 
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former Czechoslovakia: (1) Restoration of 
the status that existed prior to the Nazi and 
Communist interventions, including the res- 
titution to Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, 
Carpathian Ruthenians, and Sudeten Ger- 
mans of property; the return to their home- 
land of those who have been expelled; resto- 
ration of freedom of speech, press, and elec- 
tions, of an independent judiciary, of private 
property; in short, full political and eco- 
nomic freedom; (2) the unrestricted exer- 
cise for all nations of former Czechoslovakia 
of the right te self-determination. 


It is hoped that aims such as these 
would tend to unify the nations of for- 
mer Czechoslovakia and, moreover, in- 
spire other captive peoples and their 
exiles in the common task of overcoming 
the forces of communism. Since the 
Communist doctrine aims to eradicate 
any thought of property rights, the cap- 
tive peoples in the Soviet-dominated 
countries develop a general attitude of 
apathy and indifference toward their 
places of work, collectivized farms or 
state enterprises. The return of the 
German expellees and the restoration te 
them of their properties may therefore 
prove to be less difficult than is some- 
times anticipated. 

SUGGESTING A REALISTIC APPROACH TOWARD A 

SOLUTION 

In closing, I should like to revert te. 
the tenor of an earlier. speech, made in 
this House on May 16, 1957, on the sub- 
ject of the expellees from the German 
provinces east of the Oder-Neisse Rivers. 
The general line of thought which I had 
then developed may be equally relevant 


-to the case before us today. 


A realistic policy for Central as well 
as East Central Europe, that is, concern- 
ing ‘Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten 
Germans, as well as concerning Poland, 
the Germans of East Prussia, and the 
other German provinces east of the Oder- 
Neisse Rivers can only be a policy that 
is both just and -moral. It must be 

y based upon historical truth and 
the rule of international law. To assume 
that any government can ever develop a 
successful policy on the shaky structure 
of a wrong, and on perpetuating that 
wrong, is an illusion and, let me empha- 
size it with all solemnity, a dangerous 
illusion. 

Moreover, a realistic policy for Central 
and East Central Europe must perforce 
take into consideration the magnitude 
of the Communist threat. It cannot but 
take an uncompromising stand against 
that threat. No one will deny that com- 
munism is an evil. To compromise with 
evil betrays weakness which is, at the 
same time, dangerous; for it encourages 
the forces of evil and allows them to be- 
come more firmly entrenched. A moral 
policy, refusing to compromise with evil, 
is thus the most realistic policy. : 

The case for the East Prussians, Pom- 
eranians, Silesians, and others from the 
German provinces east of the Oder- 
Neisse line, and the case for the Sudeten 
Germans from Czechoslovakia show, in 
some respects, common features; but 
they also show, in other respects, dif- 
ferences that should be clearly under- 
stood and pointed out to the people con- 
cerned so that the issues will not be con- 
fused by minds that are perhaps not 
given to legal thinking. 
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The East Prussians and other Germans 
from the German provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse line have been illegally ex- 
pelled from an area which, by inter- 
‘national agreement, has been certified 
as part of the Soviet-occupied:-zone of 
Germany. Their expulsion from this 
part of Germany is a criminal act in 
utter defiance of the rules of inter- 
national law, Moreover, the purported 
annexation by the Soviet Union and 
Communist Poland of part of this Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany is a flagrant 
violation of international law and is, 
therefore, null and void. So long as the 
German expellees from east of the Oder- 
Neisse line, and in fact, alk Germans with 
the German Federal Government speak- 
ing on their behalf, do not renounce their 
inalienable right this area is part of 
Germany and will continue to be part of 
Germany, regardless of the jabbering to 
the contrary of a few muddle-headed in- 
dividuals. Incidentally, students of lin- 
guistics may know that the verb jabber 
is also a German colloquialism of the 
East Prussians. It may have been intro- 
duced there by the English dissenters 
who found in East Prussia refuge from 
religious intolerance. 

As to the Sudeten Germans, they also 
have been expelled from an area to 
which their ancestors had come, not as 
aggressors but as sturdy pioneers, eight 
centuries ago, and which they also have 
developed by their own skill and indus- 
try, by peaceful and patient labor to a 
high state of civilization. This fact can- 
not be disputed. Though the area was in 
pre-Hitler days part of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the expulsion from their 
ancient homes of the Sudeten Germans 
was, as I have shown, a flagrant viola- 
tion of the right to self-determination 
and, in its execution, a crime under 
international law. The Sudeten Ger- 
mans continue, therefore, to have a valid 
legal title to their homes of which they 
were illegally deprived. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my considered opin- 
ion that the German expellees should 
be encouraged to stand firm upon their 
right. It is in the best tradition of 
American foreign policy to denounce the 
wrong and to uphold the right. More- 
over, wavering would be tantamount to 
further tightening the stranglehold on 
the captive peoples by the Kremlin and 
would thus actually support Soviet im- 
perialism. 

Just as the Soviets dangled before the 
dizzy eyes of the Poles the enticing bait 
of the German provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse line, so the Czechs were 
being dazzled by Kremlin stooges with 
the rich spoils in the Sudetenland. To 
the same degree that the Poles accepted 
the German provinces, and the Czechs 
accepted the Sudeten properties out of 
the bloody hands of Stalin, they both 
permitted themselves to be chained to 
Moscow. This has been the fateful and 
deadly but logical result. Both Czechs 
and Poles who think of keeping these 
spoils must continue to lean on Soviet 
Russian backing and thus render them- 
selves subservient to the Kremlin. 

Would the present regimes in War- 
saw, and possibly also in, Prague, like 
to assure the free world of a new trend 
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toward what some people in the West 
wishfully call independent communism? 
Very well, then they should unmistak- 
ably renounce any claim on an area, 
respectively, on properties to which they 
have neither legal nor moral title. Noth- 
ing less will and can convince the free 
world of their sincerity. Holding on to 
these spoils can only serve the purposes 
of the Kremlin and must logically sub- 
ject them to a never-ending game of ex- 
tortion. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment, in administering our foreign-aid 
program, keep this fact firmly in mind. 

In proposing this realistic approach I 
am, as I believe all of us are, aware of 
the fact that this Nation of ours is the 
hope of the free world and of the captive 
peoples longing to be free. We should, 
therefore, never think of suggesting a 
solution which would jeopardize the 
principles of right and justice. Instead, 
we should insist with firmness and per- 
severance that a status conforming with 
international law be restored. This will 
provide the only realistic basis upon 
which to develop good German-Czech 
and good German-Polish relations and 
promote a climate conducive to the 
growth of a united Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, today being the birthday 
anniversary of Immanuel Kant it may be 
fitting to end my remarks with yet an- 
other quotation from his essay, On Eter- 
nal Peace. Recalling to our mind the 
very memory of this, one of the world’s 
greatest thinkers should make us feel 
uncomfortable iri knowing that his home 
is now ravaged by the Communists, and 
it should make us resolve to insist that 
this wrong cannot last forever. As stated 
by Immanuel Kant: 

Moral evil has this quality inseparable 
from its nature that, in carrying out its pur- 
poses, it is antagonistic and destructive to 
itself, especially in relation to such others 
as are also under its sway; and hence it 
must give place to the moral principle of 
goodness, although the progress to this may 
be slow. * * * 

For the moral principle in man is never 
extinguished, and his reason, pragmatically 
trained to realize the ideas of right accord- 
ing to this principle, grows without ceas- 
ing through its constantly advancing cul- 
ture, while the guilt of such transgressions 
also comes more clearly into light. * * * 

It may then be said that nature frresisti- 
bly wills that right shall at last obtain the 
supremacy. 





Uncle Sam’s Great Land Giveaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to place in the Recorp a-letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of Man’s Illustrated 
magazine. The letter was written by 
Edward Woozley, Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management. Mr. Woozley’s 
letter is in response to an article which 
appeared in the May 1958 issue, entitled 
“Uncle Sam's Great Land Giveaway.” 
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The newspaper article contained er- 
rors concerning policies established by 
the Congress for the wise use of our 
public Iands and natural resources. 
Articles such as the one discussed by Mr. 
Woozley seek to subvert, knowingly or 
not, the basic principles of our public 
lands policies. These lands are managed 
by the Federal Government in the inter- 
est of the entire Nation—rather than for 
their exploitation by afew. Public lands 
are just that—they belong to the public 
and are to be used in the best interests 
of the public. 

When a publication encourages the 
public to seek desirable sites solely for 
vacation retreats or a weekend para- 
dise, it becomes a party to encouraging 
disregard for Federal law. ‘The publica- 
tion of this type of article reflects a com- 
plete lack of regard for principles. It is 
shoddy journalism. 

Our public lands belong to the pub- 
lic and I for one shall do whatever I can 
to make sure they are handled for the 
benefit of the public. The public land 
laws have been tightened before because 
of disregard for the law. If is becomes 
necessary to tighten them still further 
I feel sure that will be accomplished. 

Mr. WoozZley’s letter follows: 

From A LETTER TO THE Eprror oF MAN’s IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FROM THE DIRECTOR, 
Boreav or LAND MANAGEMENT, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASH- 
IncTON D. C., Apri 4, 1958 
In the May 1958 issue of Man’s Tllustrated 

you published an article, “Uncle Sam's Great 
Land Giveaway,” by Stuart James. Though 
it is not our general practice to comment on 
articles published by private individuals and 
firms, this article is such a flagrant collec- 
tion of misinformation and distortion that I 
am compelled to write you. As I am sure 
you would not intentionally publish articles 
deliberately designed to mislead the public, 
I am confident you will welcome these re- 
marks. From the large number of people 
who have written us about this article, it is 
obvious that many people have been badly 
misinformed by it. We are, of course, obli- 
gated to tell these people the facts. 

First, I should tell you that articles such 
as this—which propose to inform the public 
of ways to obtain free land from the Fed- 
eral Government—are not new. All of them 
follow much the same pattern. The Bureau 
of Land Management welcomes writers and 
publishers who work to inform the public 
about their rights and privileges under the 
public land laws. However, we cannot con- 
done articles which so clearly seek to distort 
and subvert the intent of law. 

The fundamental idea behind this arti- 
ele—that Uncle Sam gives away land—is 
false. There are no free lands available 
from the Federal Government—not for any 
purpose. The author’s own statement that 
it is necessary to perform $100 assessment 
work per year on mining claims refutes this 
notion. The minimum costs of obtaining fee 
simple ownership to a mining claim include 
(1) $500 in improvement work, plus (2) a 
$10 filing fee, plus (3) either $2.50 (placer 
claim) or $5 (lode claim) per acre, plus 
(4) other expenses varying from $100 to 
$1,500 per claim. These are minimum 
amounts and do not include larger invest- 
ments in mining equipment and operations 
which miners may make. 

There are also several other major issues 
raised by this artiele on which I must com- 
ment. 

Tt is Megal for anyone to stake a mining 
claim on public lands of the United States 
for the sole and deliberate purpose of ac- 
quiring lands for a summer home or “week- 
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end paradise.” Mining claims may be stay, 

on public lands only for the purpose of 

ing an actual discovery of valuable 

If the Government determined that they 
made « 









son who staked the claim had not , 
valid discovery of valuable 

claim would be canceled and he 

stand to lose all improvements ( 
buildings, fences, roads, and so forth) that 
he had placed upon his “weekend Paradise” 
In addition, anyone who stakes or : 
a mining claim for the recreational PUrposes 
mentioned by the author of this article is 
violating the United States mining laws ang 
would be subject to legal action for tres. 
pass, and payment for unauthorized use 
occupancy of the land. ; 

The “department of natural resources* 
to which the author refers on several oor. 
sions, does not exist.. The United Stats 
mining laws are administered by the By. 
reau of Land Management in the United 
States Department of the Interior. 

There is no such thing as “Federal mip. 
ing land,” as described by the author of this 
article. The United States mining laws ap. 
ply to much of the vacant and 
priated public domain lands and to certain 
areas within existing withdrawals and reser. 
vations. These lands are never described as 
“Federal mining land,” since no such cate 
gory of Federal land exists. 

Though part of the author’s information 
on the procedures for staking and 
a mining claim is correct, he has failed to 
explain that it is mot legal for anyone to 
hold or patent a mining claim that is tacitly . 
occupied for nonmining purposes. Th 
prime requirement for holding & mining | 
claim is that an actual discovery of valu. 
able mineral must be made. The mere fact | 
that someone else had earlier staked the 
same claim is not proof that the claim is 
now valid. In fact, if a former claim had 
been abandoned, there may be strong evi- 
dence to suggest that it did not contain 
valuable minerals. Legitimate miners ar 
not likely to abandon valuable ore deposits. 
Furthermore, it would not be legally po- 
sible for anyone to obtain patent to a min- 
ing claim unless there had been an actual 
valid discovery of valuable mineral in such 
quantity and quality to justify a prudent 
man to go to the expense of developing 4 
paying mine. In short, the purpose of the 
mining laws is to encourage and facilitate 
mining. 

Contrary to the statements of the author 
of this article, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment cannot and will not issue patent tos 
mining claim simply on the grounds thi 
assesssment work has been done and the 
lands have been surveyed. At the time pi 
ent is aplied for the Bureau makes 8 thor 
ough mineral examination of the claim 
Patent is only issued if there is clear ev 
dence of actual valid discovery of 
mineral. Such proof can hardly exist @ 
claims established for the sole purpose o 
acquiring a cabin or cottage site. { 

Though there are many other points whiet 
could be raised about this article, it shoul 
not be necessary to recite them here, TM 
most disturbing point is that it encourage? 
other people to deliberately violate the lav 
by staking or occupying mining claims” 
public lands for nonmining purposes. ™ 
do so is illegal, and does material disservic 
to programs for the proper use and devel?’ : 
ment of the Nation’s public lands amd 
sources. 8 Si, 

Of course, it is possible for legitim* 
miners and prospectors to stake pd hold 
mining claims on public lands. But 
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People who want to obtain small tracts of 
public land for recreation and residential 
have an opportunity to do so under 
a law known as the Small Tract Act. This 
jaw authorizes the Government to sell or 
jease small tracts of vacant public land up 
to five acres for residential, recreation, and 
pusiness purposes. This law does not apply 
toreserved lands, such as national parks, na- 
tional forests, and wildlife refuges. In re- 
ent years the Federal Government has 
jeased or sold many such tracts to people 
who want to “get away from it all.” This 
jaw is one of the means whereby people may 
do this; the mining laws are not. 
The Small Tract Act was specifically de- 
to meet the needs of our Nation’s 
population and furnish them a 
means for acquiring desirable sites for sum- 
mer homes and other purposes. But these 
lands are not available everywhere and are 
not “free.” Small tracts that are sold are 
y sold through competitive bidding 
and cannot, under any circumstance be sold 
at less than the appraised fair market value. 
Sometimes these lands are not expensive, but 
often they sell for many hundreds of dollars. 
In all cases, however, it is necessary for the 
Bureau of Land Management to classify the 
Jands as best suited to that specific type of 
development. Many thousands of American 
citizens have acquired sites under the Small 
Tract Act. In all likelihood a citizen could 
obtain land under the Small Tract Act at less 
total expense than would be necessary to 
find and develop a mining claim. 

I hope from this discussion you will un- 
derstand the reasons for our concern about 
the content of this article. When people 
write us about acquiring “Federal mining 
land” as a “weekend paradise complete with 
trout stream” and so forth, we must reply to 
them with the same facts as are in this 
letter. Iam sure that you will be pleased to 
have this information also. 

Siticerely yours, 
Epwarp Wooz.ey, Director. 





“E” for Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years the Harney Electric Co- 
operative, in Harney County, Oreg., has 
been waging a fight to secure a power 
source from thé Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. The cooperative has been 
beset with a great many problems in this 
endeavor, not the least of which has 

& quite obvious lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the BPA. 

When one remembers the importance 
of power in the development of a sparsely 
settled region it is not difficult to under- 

how important this fight is for 





the Harney County area. AS I have 


out in a number of letters to 

- William Pearl, Administrator of the 

e€ Power Administration, I am 

most concerned over the continued fail- 
ee BPA to approve the proposed 


Recently an editorial was printed in 
oe Journal of Commerce, Port- 
pom Oreg., concerning the excellent 
meee carried on by the Harney 

Cooperative, I think it will be 


- 
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of interest to my colleagues and to all 
who are concerned over the failure of 
the president administration to provide 
low-cost power for rural America. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial as follows: 
“E” For EFrortT 


The Harney Electric Cooperative has made 
formal application to the Bonneville Power 
Administration for a powerline to be built 
from Redmond to Harney County. 

A study has been completed by Robert 
Welty, consulting engineer, and the Harney 
Cooperative hopes this study will prove the 
feasibility of building the line. 

The BPA can build the line only if it is 
proved to be justified. Yet one cannot help 
but feel sympathetic toward those persons in 
Harney County who have worked for many 
years in order to develop the high desert and 
marshlands which lie south of Burns. 

This area south of Burns is surrounded by 
mountains or high hills and forms a pocket 
into which water drains, forming a reservoir. 
Most of the reservoir is underground, al- 
though at places it comes to the surface and 
forms marshes and lakes. Considerable 
work has been done to provide power into 
that area sg that electricity can be used to 
pump water from deep wells tapping this 
‘underground reservoir, and use that water 
for irrigation. 

Power, that ingredient which the Pacific 
Northwest relies upon so heavily, presents 
the problem. At present the co-op buys 
power from the Idaho Power Co. for about 
9.6 mills per kilowatt, which makes irrigation 
very costly. In order to develop the basin it 
is felt Bonneville power, which would cost 
about 3.5 mills, must be obtained. To get 
this power the co-op must turn to the West. 

Efforts to provide irrigation to develop this 
high basin have met with many difficuities. 
There have been doubts cast as to the value 
of the land, even with water. However, resi- 
dents in Harney County do not share those 
doubts. They envision Harney County as a 
productive, green basin if power can be ob- 
tained at a cost which makes pumping feasi- 
ble. Thus far they have made a determined 
effort to develop the area, and it is an effort 
which shows no sign of diminishing in spite 
of the difficulties encountered, 





Oroville Mercury Questions Profits of 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
concise éditorial of February 22 entitled 
“City Making Money Wants More From 
United States,” the Oroville Mercury 
takes a look at the annual report of the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District. 
SMUD’s net revenues last year came to 
$4,748,000, by no means a peanut sum 
of money. 

Yet, as the Mercury notes: 

These are the people who are willing to 
see the Trinity powerplant operated by the 
Government at a loss if only Sacramento 
can be assured of ample cheap power. 


For as the recent hearings on Trinity 


partnership legislation revealed, Federal 
Trinity power would cost the .Govern- 
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ment at least 7.3 mills per kilowatt-hour 
to produce, and the bulk of this power 
would be sold to SMUD at 4 mills. The 
Government would stand to lose mil- 
lions under this kind of arrangement, 
millions which taxpayers throughout 
the country would have to make up. 

As the Oroville Mercury adds in an- 
other Trinity partnership editorial of 
February 19: 

Now no one can blame Sacramento for 
making a big try to get that cheap power, 
if it can, at the cost of the rest of us. But 
no one can blame us if we resist Sacramento’s 
effort. 


Another major group resisting the 
preference customer claims at Trinity 
is the California Farm Bureav, repre- 
senting the largest group of organized 
farmers. Naturally, the farmer wants 
the Government to get maximum reve- 
nues from Trinity power to cut down 
his water costs. And traditionally, reve- 
nues from hydroelectric power have been 
used to help defray the expense of get- 
ting the water to our farmers. The 
partnership plan will bring in cver $320 
million in direct public benefits—$320 
million in surplus revenues over any all- 
Federal operation. Nor does this in- 
clude the $60 million in capital savings 
to the Government through private 
building of Trinity powerplants. Which 
power arrangement is really working for 
the farmer and water user? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp the Oroville Mer- 
cury editorial of February 22, referred to 
above: 

[From the Oroville (Calif.) Mercury of 
February 22, 1958] 
Ciry MAKING MONEY WANTS MORE FROM 
UNITED STATES 

Now comes the annual report of the Sac- 
ramento Municipal Utility District (SMUD) 
with the word that during the past year it 
had a net revenue (profit) of $4,748,000. 
That was a little larger than in 1956 when it 
was $4,461,232. 

These are the people who are willing to see 
the Trinity powerplant operated by the Gov- 
ernment at a loss if only Sacramento can be 
assured of ample cheap power. On the other 
side are the farmers who want the power- 
plant operated efficiently by private enter- 
prise with the assurance that the Govern- 
ment will receive many mililons from it that 
can be used to reduce the price of irrigation 
water. 

There is no mandate on the Government 
that it shall keep Sacramento in cheap 
power. The $4 million cushion annually 
should be sufficient assurance that the peo- 
ple of the capital city will not suffer dep- 
rivation. 





Oakland Tribune Calls for Action on 
Trinity Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, we are 


pleased with the House action authoriz- 
ing emergency funds for the Trinity 
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River project. The supplementary $10 
million will assure continued progress 
on the Trinity Dam construction, which 
came so close to complete shutdown when 
project operating funds were running 
out. 

Our quick move on this appropriation 
bill was prudent. “Let us hope the same 
good sense is shown in the earliest pos- 
sible enactment of the Trinity partner- 
ship legislation. As the Oakland Tribune 
states in an editorial of February 27, 
Trinity River Funds: 

The next thing the House could do that 
makes sense would be to override those who 
are trying permanently to block the plan to 
let private enterprise share a large measure 
of the cost of the power features (through 
partnership). 


In the original legislation of 1937 au- 
thorizing the Central Valley project, 
Congress specifically acknowledged that 
the generation and sale of electric 
energy was to be a “means of financially 
aiding and assisting such undertakings.” 
Through partnership, power would more 
than pay its way at Trinity. An all- 
Federal power operation would seriously 
undermine our reclamation goals. One 
hundred and forty-five million dollars in 
extra tax payments to Federal, State, and 
local governments; $175,524,000 in sur- 
plus revenues for Trinity; $60 million in 
capital savings to the Federal Govern- 
ment—the all-Federal power supporters 
would have us scrap these funds and 
savings for their own uneconomic ven- 
ture. Yet how would they justify this 
fund sacrifice when California faces a 
$12-billion water plan and other costly 
Central Valley additions? 

It does not take an economics special- 
ist to figure out which plan for the de- 
velopment of Trinity power brings the 
most benefits for the greatest number of 
people. And in a period when we are 
compelled to think economy on local, 
State, and Federal levels, it would be in- 
teresting to see how our Appropriations 
Committees would handle the partner- 
ship case. 

At this point I request that excerpts 
from the Oakland Tribune’s February 27 
editorial be included herewith in the 
REcORD: 

TRINITY RIVER FuNpDS 

The House of Representatives must have 
been in a rare mood when it overrode its own 
Appropriations Committeee and voted funds 
which permit operations on the Trinity River 
project to continue. It is not often that 
committee recommendations are upset. But 
that was the case this time. . 

Although the dispute over whether private 
enterprise and the Government will be al- 
lowed to go into a partnership in development 
af the hydroelectric phase of’ the Trinity 
project is still not settled, it is good news. 
Construction of the main feature will go on 
without delay and without having to de- 
pend) upon allocation of funds from other 
projects as decreed by the committee. 

As it now stands, new funds are on the way 
and that means uninterrupted operations. 

The next thing the House cculd do that 
makes sense would be to override those who 
are trying permanently to block the plan to 
let private enterprise share a large measure 
of the cost of the power features. They want 
the taxpayer to carry the whole load by 
squeezing out interests which would not only 
shoulder some of the building cost but which 
would be paying taxes of its own later. 
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The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. stands ready 
to meet almost all of the demands raised by 
the opposition with respect to future reap- 
praisals of its contributions. The adminis- 
tration is prepared to go ahead with its 
share. But the forces of bureaucracy and 
public spending stand in the way. Congress 
is going to have to make a decision before 
long. We hope it is one in favor of private 
enterprise against raids on the _ Public 
Treasury. 





American Farm Bureau Federation Fights 
for Partnership at Trinity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Oroville Mercury’s -lead editorial of 
February 18 is most appropriately titled 
“Is Trinity for the Farmer or Sacra- 
mento?” One begins to wonder, as we 
listen to the all-Federal power support- 
ers attack the Trinity partnership legis- 
lation, and champion all-Federal devel- 
opment of Trinity—a plan which would 
bring superficially cheap electric rates 
to a few “preference” customers, prin- 
cipally the city of Sacramento. 

In recent testimony before House In- 
terior Committee, Mr. Louis A. Rozzoni, 
president of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, stated: 

We believe that the benefits from joint 
development to farmers as water users in 
California and as taxpayers throughout the 
Nation far outweigh the subsidy that would 
be enjoyed chiefly by the residents of one 
city in California. 


Mr. Rozzoni adds: _ 

The interest of water users is to obtain 
from Trinity the maximum contribution to 
the Central Valley project that the market- 
ability of the power will warrant, and that 
this objective will be furthered by private 
development. 


These opinions come from an organi- 
zation that is 100 percent dependent on 
a sufficient water supply. Of all groups, 
the California Farm Bureau ought to 
know which plan for Trinity power de- 
velopment is best for the farmers and 
reclamation. To listen to the all-Federal 
power advocates, one would almost for- 
get that the real purpose of the whole 
Trinity River project is to bring more 
water to thirsty acres in the Central 
Valley. Water, not power is California’s 
problem. We have all the power we 
want. What we are in desperate need 
for is a better distribution of our total 
water supply. The maximum in water 
distribution and reclamation benefits 
would accrue from adoption of Trinity 
partnership. 

And what would an all-Federal power 
arrangement provide? - Nothing but bar- 
gain power rates for a few. preference 
clients serving less than 7 percent of the 
northern California population. As the 
Oroville Mercury notes in its February 
18 editorial: 

Something the representatives of the 
farmers did not bring out is that a few city 


people in their demand. for Government. 
subsidized, cheap power appear to be chisela 
ing in on a project primarily designed for 
the farmers. Obviously, if Congress 

to accept the partnership plan it not o; 
will be turning down this opportunity for 
cheaper water in a semiarid State, but wij 
be asking farmers to help pay for the power 
features at Trinity at a project loss, 


I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the full analysis of this ques. 
tion “Is Trinity for the farmer or Sacra. 
mento?” Under leave to extend “my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
editorial from the Oroville Mercury; 
[From the Oroville (Calif.) Merc 

ruary 18, 1958] ae 
Is TRINITY FOR THE FARMER OR SACRAMENTO? 


When a hearing is held as far away as 
Washington, D. C., naturally the service yig 
the press wires is inadequate. Thus we are 
just beginning to get some of the Trinity 
testimony that the wires didn’t carry, but 
that is as important as the more headling. 
earning factors that made up the storie 
promptly received. 

No one will deny that the attitude of the 
farmers—the water users—is of c 
importance in the matter of the Trinity 
project. The project is being built primar. 
ily to provide water for reclamation and 
irrigation purposes. The power of the proj- 
ect is secondary, naturally and according to 
law. Yet the testimony given by the farm- 
ers was ignored by the wire services, as far 
as we can ascertain. 

Through the Western Water News, of 
which an Oroville man, Bert Smith, is edi- 
tor, we learn that the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation played an important part 
in the hearing. A statement was presented 
by A. L. Anderson of Colorado, and Louis 
A. Rozzoni, both directors of the AFBF, 
in which the farmers were rather conyine- 
ing in their claim that the partnership 
plan favored by the Federal Department of 
Interior, would be best for the farmer, 
(Rozzoni also is president of the Californis 
Farm Bureau Federation.) 

Electric power that resulted from the 
Trinity job was to be used, according to 
the Federal statute, “as a means of finan- 
cially aiding and assisting” irrigation and 
other objectives of the project. They went 
on to demonstrate that under the plan of- 
fered by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co, its 
purchase of the falling water for $4,600,000 
per year would be equal to more than $5 
per acre-foot for the water used in power 
generation. 

They pointed out that this water is not 
consumed in the generating process, but fe- 
mains available for irrigation purposes, and 
that Central Valley project power is sold # 
farmers way down in the San Joaquin Valley 
for only $3.50 per acre-foot. Thus the Gor 
ernment gets $1.50 more per acre-foot # 
the powerhouse from the power company 
than it sells it after transporting it several 
hundred miles. 

This looks like a good deal to practical 
farmers as, indeed, it is. - 

Their statement calls attention to the fatt, 
as stated by Interior Secretary Seaton, 
Trinity power facilities, if built by the 
eral- Government, would “require 
tial assistance from other project revenue 
in order to meet repayment req 


The farm bureau asked the question: “Way 


should the users of water on the 


units of the Central Valley project bet 4 


quired to pay or help to pay for the Fea 


Trinity powerplants? We believe this would — 


defeat the purpose as declared by the 
The statement reviewed the benefits oft 
partnership plan: taxpayments by the om 





pany of $83 million to the Federal oS 


ment, $62.6 million to State and local 7" 
ernments, and said that considering 4 — 
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the increased revenue to the project, 
t development of power “would provide 
additional total revenues of $310 million.” 
It added that under certain assumptions 
“the preference customers, most of whom 
are located in one city (Sacramento) would 
pe required to pay more for electric power’’ 
and added that the benefit to the majority 
“far outweighs the subsidy that would be 
enjoyed chiefly by the residents of one city 
in California.” 
go there we have the opinion of the people 
for whom the Bureau of Reclamation, as its 
name indicates, is building the Trinity proj- 
ect. It would be ridiculous to build a 
project for one main purpose then let a 
side purpose govern the policy. 
Something the representatives of the 
farmers did not bring out is that city people 
in their demand for Government-subsidized, 
cheap power appear to be chiseling in on a 
project primarily designed for the farmers. 
If the Government can get $5 per acre-foot 
at the powerhouse, it certainly can, in time, 
feduce the cost of water for irrigation. Ob- 


' yiously, if Congress refuses to accept -the 


ership plan it not only will be turning 
down this opportunity for cheaper water in 


a semi-arid state, but will, as the farmers’ 


say, be asking the farmers to help pay for 
the power features at Trinity, for it will be 
subsidizing power to Sacramento at a proj- 
ect loss—a loss to be financed by the irri- 
gation features of the project. 





Law Day, U. S. A.: Emphasizing the Su- 
premacy of Law in the United States 
of America—A Speech Given by 
Charles S. Rhyne, President of the 
American Bar Association at the At- 
lanta, Ga., Regional Meeting of the 
American Bar Association, February 
20, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17,1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present the text of what appears clearly 
to be a very timely discussion by the 
very distinguished president of the 
American Bar Association on an always 
pertinent subject: to wit, the place of 
law in the structure of constitutional 
government in the United States of 
America. 

Therefore, Mr. Rhyne’s discussion, as 
appearing in the American Bar Journal 
for April 1958, volume 44, page 313, in 
Which he announces and discusses “Law 
Day, U. S. A..” will be of interest and 
warn as of importance to all who 


President Charles S. Rhyne is a resi- 
t and active member of the Wash- 

» D. C., bar. I know he enjoys 
Personal acquaintance with many Mem- 
of both the Senate and the House 

¢ ntatives. As result of his 
teudership of the American Bar Associa- 
in the matter of the proclamation 
the President of the United States 
€nding to the American people 
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that May 1, 1958 be observed as “Law 

Day, U. S. A.,” anether timely occasion 

is offered to strengthen the sinews of 

our constitutional government. 

Law Day, U.S. A., EMPHASIZING THE SUPREM- 
AcY oF Law 


(By Charles S. Rhyne, president of the 
American Bar Association ) 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed May 
1, 1958, as Law Day, U. S. A. This official 
proclamation is a call for action in recogni- 
tion of the law and what it has meant to 
our country and imposes a duty and respon- 
sibility upon lawyers to apprise the people of 
America of the great privilege it is to live 
under the rule of law. We must do our 
part on Law Day, U.S. A., to bring home to 
our people the tremendously important role 
of the law in our daily lives as well as the 
increasingly important role that law must 
play in relations between nations. 

Because of our daily contacts with our 
Nation’s legal structure and our ceaseless 
battle to insure equal justice to all of its 
inhabitants, we lawyers are perhaps a little 
more appreciative of our life under the rule 
of law than the average man. But lawyers 
and laymen alike should pause and recog- 
nize the tremendous contribution which law 
has made to our way of life, both as a 
promoter of our progress and as an insurer 
of the rights which made that progress 
possible. 

The selection of May 1 as Law Day, 
U. S. A. has great significance. May 1 is 
also the day on which international com- 
munism celebrates its past victories and 
looks forward to its future conquests. 
There could be no better date for us to 
recall the basic moral and philosophi- 
cal principles upon which our society is 
based, and to contrast them with the cyni- 
cal, immoral, and atheistic philosophy which 
underlies the international Communist con- 
spiracy. 

In the context of current history we are 
going through an inventorying process as we 
gird ourselves to fight the Communist men- 
ace, which operates by economic, psycho- 
logical, and subversive means as well as by 
threat of armed force. It seems well that 
we tie to our strengths and shore up our 
weaknesses. In any such inventory one 
must concede that the idea of individual 
freedom under law is the great ideal we 
offer to the world. Respect for and ad- 
herence to law is ingrained in all Americans. 
So it has been since the birth of our Na- 
tion. While the average individual is not 
learned in the law, there is an intense sense 
of justice which burns within him. There 
is an almost instantaneous adverse reac- 
tion to any unlawful or illegal action. We 
believe in, and we live under, the law. We 
are a lawful people. 

It seems well therefore that we pause to 
pay tribute to the law and what it has 
meant to us. The space age has brought a 
need for new concepts as new frontiers and 
new horizons have been opened to the 
human race. But there is also a need to re- 
affirm old traditional concepts whose validity 
and fundamental importance cannot be 
shaken by any scientific or technological 
achievement. The rule of law is such an 
unshakeable concept. 

Among all the contending ideas which have 
fought for the minds of men since the dawn 
of history, the concept of individual human 
freedom has been outstanding. On this con- 
cept, which embodies the natural law, which 
was the heart and core of Magna Carta, which 
is the spirit and guiding light of our Bill of 
Rights, we can build with every confidence 
that it is a foundation not of sand but of 
everlasting rock. 


Individual freedom and justice, under law, © 


18 the great principle that distinguishes our 
form of government and our way of life from 
the Communist system. It is the keystone 
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of our moral leadership in the world. This 
unique national observance of Law Day, 
U. S. A., affords a dramatic opportunity for 
the American people to reaffirm their dedi- 
cation to the rule of law and to demonstrate 
to the world that their faith in it is unshake- 
able. 

As our Declaration of Independence affirms, 
the true purpose of government is the pro- 
tection of the fundamental rights of man. 
Any denial of this purpose necessarily re- 
sults in absolutism. Dean Roscoe Pound has 
said that the strongest bulwark of any nation 
against absolutism isthe law. But, as totali- 
tarianism has illustrated, this bulwark is real 
only when the concept of the law includes 
also the concept of natural rights. It is by 
the denial of this basic principle that totali- 
tarianism is able within the framework of 
s0-called law to subvert the primary purpose 
of the law. Basically, the true advantage of 
the rule of law in a democracy is the affirma- 
tion of the dignity and individuality of the 
human being. It is the affirmation of the 
purpose of the state to protect and safeguard 
this dignity. It is the recognition that the 
state exists for man, and not man for the 
state. Only within such a philosophy can a 
government of law and not of men be as- 
sured. Without such a philosophy, govern- 
ment by rule of law becomes impossible, and 
arbitrary rule must necessarily be substituted 
for it. 

From its inception to the present zenith 
of its power, ours has been a government of 
law rather than of men. Colonial and 
frontier courts applied as law that innate 
wisdom of the centuries which had come 
down to them through the crystallized public 
opinion of what is fair as recorded by Aris- 
totle, and Montesquieu, and Coke. And 
while our whole system of law was bottomed 
firmly upon the great principles and prece- 
dents of the English common law, we also 
created law of our own fitted to the needs 
of the New World. A good example of this 
is the famous jury charge of Judge Andrew 
Jackson, who presided over thousands of 
trials in the frontier country of western 
North Carolina and the new State of Ten- 
nessee. He instructed juries to “Do what is 
right between these parties. That is what 
the law always means.” 

Law is the intangible force that makes 
freedom and progress possible. It is law that 
brings order into the affairs of men—that 
enables them to lift their sights above mere 
survival, to accumulate possessions, to de- 
velop the arts, to pursue knowledge, and to 
enjoy life among their fellows. Law gives 
the individual security that they could ob- 
tain in no other way; it protects the family 
and other groups organized for the advance- 
ment of common interests; it permits the 
growth of great cities and the development 
of vast enterprises. In other words, it is 
the cement that holds our free society to- 
gether. 

And what is law? 

Definitions by great men down through 
history have been many: 

Samuel Johnson called the law “the last 
result of human wisdom acting upon human 
experience for the benefit of the public.” 

Cicero said: “Law is the highest reason, 
implanted in nature, which prescribes those 
things which ought to be done and forbids 
the contrary.” 

Grotius said: “Law is a rule of moral 
action obliging to do that which is right.” 

Blackstone’s definition of law is probably 
the one most quoted in law schools. He 
said: “Law is a rule of civil conduct pre- 
scribed by the supreme power in a state, 
commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong.” 

Charles Evans Hughes said: . 

“The fundamental conception which we 
especially cherish as our heritage is the right 
to law itself, not as the edict of arbitarary 
power but as the law of a free people spring- 
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ing from custom, responsive to their sense 
of justice, modified and enlarged by their 
full will to meet conscious needs and re- 
strained by authority which is itself subject 
to law—the law of the land.” 

We tend to regard too narrowly and too 
shallowly the law and its functions and pur- 
poses. When we regard the law as a servant 
of our free enterprise system, we see the 
truth, but only part of the truth. When 
we see the law as the great resolver of dif- 
ferences, when we see the law as the one 
viable substitute for brute force in human 
society, when we see the law as the guardian 
of our rights and the protector ef our free- 
doms, we see Clearly, but always in part only. 
The law is all these things and more. 

Law is in a sense codified history; but 
not merely this. It is also medicine, ac- 
counting, engineering, and science—for all 
professions in the ultimate depend upon law 
as the basic foundation for their existence 
and operation and service. They are li- 
censed, protected, and governed by law. 

Law is made up of the accumulated wis- 
dom of the people, plus the power to pass 
decisive judgment in accordance with that 
wisdom, plus the various procedures, formu- 
las, and facilities involved in legal process. 
But the power to pass decisive judgment is 
not law in and of itself, any more than 
legal forms and formulas and all the panoply 
of process, taken alone, are law. Nor is the 
accumulated wisdom of the people law with- 
out the power to pass decisive judgment 
and all the machinery necessary for handling 
particular cases. But when these three— 
wisdom, power, and machinery—are com- 
bined, when the power of government is 
used to apply the accumulated wisdom of 
the people to individual cases through a 
system of legal machinery which is available 
to every individual, then we have a true rule 
of law. 

One of our most priceless blessings as citi- 
zens of the United States of America is our 
rich heritage of ordered freedom under law. 

Our Nation was created and nourished on 
due process of law. The liberties found in 
our Bill of Rights are the essence of America. 

Law reigns supreme in our Nation at the 
municipal level, the State level, and the Na- 
tional level, and is the one common thread 
which runs through the wide variety of 
mechanisms used by local, State,-and Federal 
governments to achieve governmental ob- 
jectives. From the adoption of the Consti- 
tution down to the present day, law has 
been the cement which has held together 
our complicated local, State, and Federal 
governmental structure. Supremacy of the 
law is the coneept which has controlled at 
all levels of government. In every instance 
the aim is to put law above the whims of 
man. We as a people believe in, and have 
lived by, William Pitt’s famous saying, 
“Where law ends, tyranny begins.” 

Civil law aims at orderly and peaceful ad- 
justment of all reasonable claims. Criminal 
law aims at protection of the public, pun- 
ishment of the offender, and deterrence of 
commission or repetition of the offense. 


Law is concomitant with good govern- 
ment. “ 

We need to make the distinction between 
a government under law and a government 
under laws. This is important. You cannot 
have a government without laws, for even 
the spoken whim of an absolute monarch is 
a law for his subjects. Government under 
law means much more than just having 
laws. Government under law connotes sta- 
bility, permanence, almost timelessness. 
Government under law connotes rightness, 
righteousness, in the sense of conformity 
with the natural law, and justice. Law con- 
notes 6rder and certainty. 

In a government under law, it is recog- 
nized that basic individual rights are only 
formulated by laws, but do not depend for 
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their existence upon such laws. In & gov- 
ernment under law, there is no arbitrary 
power to punish any man except for a dis- 
tinct breach of the law established in an or- 
dinary legal manner before the courts. And 
in a government under law, every man is 
equal before the bar of justice, without any 
distinction based on class, whether of race, 
or creed, or wealth, or color, or any other. 

Equal protection of the law is a corner- 
stone of our governmental system. Equal 
justice under law to the poor and to the rich, 
to the weak and powerful alike. 

Law is rooted in justice. Justice is both 
its foundation and its objective. 

We speak of our ideal as a government 
of law and not of men; but we cannot have 
a system of functioning law without men. 
It takes men—wise men and trained men— 
to preserve the accumulated wisdom of the 
people, to understand it and to apply it to 
particular cases. It takes men—dedicated 
men, selfless men—to exercise properly the 
power of decisive judgment. It takes men— 
skilled men, diligent men—to operate 
smoothly the machinery which we call legal 
process. All these are among the functions 
of lawyers. Here is the justification for the 
legal profession. The greatness of our Nation 
is due to the liberty under law that exists 
here—a liberty which lawyers have created 
and fought to maintain all through our his- 
tory. We lawyers can be proud that our pro- 
fession has lived up to its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

Government under law is impossible with- 
out lawyers. Every new invention or scien- 
tific discovery, every new business practice, 
every new activity in which the Govern- 
ment itself engages, poses new problems 
which lawyers must solve. In both form and 
content, almost all the institutions of gov- 
ernment are the work of lawyers. But 
lawyers aré seldom fully appreciated, and the 
extent of our national need for lawyers is 
neither felt nor recognized except in times 
of great stress or emergency, when the serv- 
ices of lawyers become ‘priceless and indis- 
pensable. 

Time was when development of the law by 
a slow evolutionary process was sufficient to 
keep it. abreast of normal political, scientific 
and industrial transformation. But today, if 
the evolution of the law is too slow to keep 
pace with racing scientific and military tech- 
nology of our space age, we shall almost 
surely face disaster. The hope of civiliza- 
tion is establishment of the rule of law on 
an international basis to govern relations 
between nations, not only on the planet 
earth but in outer space as well, before some 
unwise application of force sends the four 
horsemen of war, pestilence, famine and 
death on what may be their last ride across 
the face of the earth. The struggle for a 
world ruled by law must go on with in- 
creased intensity. We must prove that the 
genius of man in the field of science and 
technology has not so far outstripped his in- 
ventiveness in the sphere of human relations 
as to make catastrophe inevitable. If man 
can conquer space he can also solve the 
need for legal machinery to insure universal 
use of space for peaceful purposes only. 
With the Kremlin now only 30 seconds via 
missile from Washington, the absolute 
necessity of such machinery requires no fur- 
ther emphasis. 

Self-government by lew is an inherent 
right of free people. 

The Pilgrims who came to Plymouth Rock 
and our first t settlers at James- 
town sought escape from the arbitrary power 
of an English king who ruled without the 


y 
minds a dream of reestablishing the individ- 
ual liberty under law which King John had 
promised more than 300 years previous when 
he affixed his seal to Magna Carta at Runny- 
mede. . 
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Today, after 350 years, the greatest 
strength of America lies in this Concept of 
individual liberty under law. Other 
of government have produced great scien. 
tists, great musicians, and other outs: 
achievements. But no system has 
the individual freedom which exists in Amer. 
ica. And the reason for this achievement js 
that our system is founded upon and gov. 
erned by the rule of law. a 

The more one reads and studies 
the more he becomes impressed with the 
amazing wisdom of the draftsmen of oy 
Constitution. One explanation for their 
wisdom may be that they were more exper. 
ienced thah we in the abuses of 
mental power. They lived in times of mon. 
archy, feudalism, military dictatorship, eolo. 
nialism, revolution and, yes, even a ; 
They were able to create our Constitution, 
which provides all the powers n 
govern and yet leaves the basic reseryoir 
of power in the hands of the governed: Our 
Government is one-of checks and balances, 
The three branches of Government, and the 
checks which each of these branches has on 
the others, constitute our best 
that the absolute power necessary to form 4 
tyranny will never vest in any one branch. 

Our Constitution—the greatest statement 
of the basic wisdom of the centuries ever 
put together for the government of man— 
was not created out of thin air. Its drafts. 
men drew upon the great lawzgivers of all 
centuries. They used those principles which 
the test of experience had proved. That is 
why it has endured and met the new and 
novel needs of each new generation. 

Supremacy of the law, which transferred 
sovereignty from ruler to the ruled, has 
guaranteed our individual freedom. Law 
Day, U. S. A. must underscore and empha- 
size in the mind of every American this con- 
cept of legal supremacy—not the supremacy 
of law over ruler, alone, but the supremacy 
of law over force in a world which through 
space conquest has become too dangerous 
to live in without law replacing weapons 
as the ultimate decision mechanism to fe 
solve disputes between nations. 

There are only two alternatives to law, 
and they are on the one hand, terror—on 
the other, chaos. In a society without rules 
there would be no freedoms, no property 
rights, no protection for the weak, no basis 
for commerce or business or industry. 
Under a tyranny which knew as rules only 
the current whims of the tyrant, black terror 
would stalk and lurk, thrive and grow. The 
enly possible counter to force would be 
force, and freedom and justice would have 
no place. The foundation and matrix of 
our free society, the protection of individual 
security, the basis for our accumulation of 
personal possessions, our development of our 
talents, our pursuit of knowledge, and our 
right to enjoy life, are the law. ‘ 

We tend to take too much for granted the 
great principles which underlie our system 
of government. We have a legal system 
which, in spite of the size of our county 
and the necessary complexities of its’ organl- 
zation, assures for the average citizen mor 
vigorous protection for life and person, more 
widespread justice, more equality under law, 
more effective protection for individual 
rights, more evenly distributed economic op 
portunity, more security in person and prop- 
erty, and greater mal freedom, than any 
other system yet developed in all the , 
of mankind. What more meaningful 
is there that life under 
sures the best existence yet devised by mian? 

In this era when dictators have supplanted 
law with force in captive nation ee 
tive nation, preservation of the ideals of i 
dividual human rights and equal justice ua 
der law will require much of us who 


enjoy it. We shall have to love li as 
passionately, cling to our ideas 4s OG 
bornly, respect law as deeply, and place ou 
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faith in divine guidance just as firmly as did 
our inspired pioneer forefathers who founded 
a Nation in freedom. 

Tt is upon leadership that our future de- 

_ And leadership of the mind is all- 
important in this era of dramatic change 
and progress. Leadership in instilling in 
our own people such an appreciation of 
what life under the rule of law means that 
they will help us lawyers in selling the rule 
of law to the peoples of the whole world as 
mankind’s best hope for survival in the 
space age. Our Offer of leadership to the 
world must be more than bigger and better 

ns or missiles—we must tell the 

le of the whole world that we who glori- 
fy the rule of law at home will step out on 
the path of progress and lead toward a 
“Igw-ful” and peaceful existence for the 
world community, and for the unknown and 
unexplored frontiers of space as well. 

Let us pledge each other, here and now, to 
rededicate ourselves to our most solemn re- 
sponsibility, the responsibility of preserving 
and passing on to the generations which will 
follow us as citizens of the United States of 
America the heritage of individual human 
freedom and equal justice under law which 
has been ours and which rightfully must be 
theirs. And let us pledge ourselves: to meet 
the challenge to the rule of law which our 
shrunken world and the space age en- 
compass. Such a rededication and such a 
pledge must be the meaning to the legal 
profession of Law Day, U. S. A. 

Let us be ever aware that the seat of the 
law is a throne of purest justice and her 
crowning glory is a wreath of truth. In the 
words of Daniel Webster: “The law: it has 
honored us, may we honor it.” F 





Revolt on Automobile Row 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following cleverly written 
satire which may be overdramatized, but 
it has considerable value. This was re- 
printed in the Deseret News from the 
Virginia City Territorial Enterprise once 
edited by Mark Twain: 


REVOLT ON AUTOMOBILE Row 


Alarm and despondency, to use a fine old 
British phrase, are the dominant character- 
istics today in Detroit and other centers of 
the automobile industry. 

Sales are way off; gloom prevails and even 
the gauleiters of the United Auto Workers 
have paused in their business of pillaging 
their slave membership to tell President 

Ower that there are nearly a million 
ears unsold in the warehouses. 

Most of the viewers with alarm attribute 
this to an incapacity on the part of the auto 
buying public to purchase new cars. 

is, however, good reason to believe 

this simply is not the case. The sales of big 

cars for family use are indeed in lamentable 

. The sales of small cars, both Ameri- 

ean and foreign made, and the more expen- 
sive foreign cars as well, are booming. 

Ramblers are in bonanza. Jaguars, MGs, 
and other sports cars are rolling in chips. 

Royce last year sold more cars than 
ever before in the United States. Mercedes 


Benz, another lux car in et te 
is doing fine, ury a quiet good tas 
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It’s only the block long explosions of 
chromium vulgarity with enough appliances 
to be driven by a quadruple amputee that 
are lagging. Americans have taken a powder 
on useless monstrosities of battleship dimen- 
sions and are, for once, combining taste and 
prudence in their automobile purchases. 

Detroit is loud in its protestations that 
huge cars of 360 horsepower ornamented like 
a@ calliope and with an acre or 2 of space for 
the family are what.carbuyers want. 

When were American car buyers ever in 
any way consulted about their preferences? 

Was there ever a poll on the use of chro- 
mium by the square yard and 6 tail lamps 
where 1 would do? 

Was there ever a popular mandate com- 
manding wrap-around windscreens, auto- 
matic gear shift and motor activated 
windows? Detroit has always unloaded as 
much junk as the traffic would bear with no 
least or slightest consultation of what car 
buyers wanted, and that is still the philos- 
ophy of the major manufacturers. 

Meanwhile, the revolt ison. Americans are 
buying strictly nonfamily cars by the hun- 
dreds of thousands in a determined effort to 
be well shut of the wife and kiddies for a few 
hours now and then. : 

In the face of 40-cent gasoline they are 
not as intent as they once were on owning a 
private replica of the Queen Elizabeth. 

Cars without a smidge of chromium are in 
requisition, and phony spare tire assemblies 
are strictly for the hot-rod trade. 

When the designers at Detroit return to 
turning out the beautiful, useful and char- 
acteristic cars they outshopped 30 years ago 
and content themselves with 1 set of head- 
lights where now there are 5, there will be 
no limit to the market potential. 

In the interim Americans will continue to 
pay premium prices and import taxes on 
foreign cars simply to avoid riding in the 
circus wagons that have been the Detroit 
obsession. 





The United Nations: Challenge of a New 
Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, on the 
24th of March the Honorable Francis O. 


- Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for 


International..Organization Affairs vis- 
ited New Hampshire. While in the State 
he spoke at a joint Kiwanis-Rotary- 
Lions-Jaycees luncheon in Concord, 
N. H., participated with me in a radio 
broadcast, and appeared on television. 

On Monday evening, March 24, he ad- 
dressed the New Hampshire Council on 
World Affairs at the Carpenter Hotel in 
Manchester, N. H. Secretary Wilcox is 
one of our ablest public officials. His 
presentations in New Hampshire were 
masterful and eloquent. His speeches 
while in the Granite State were some of 
the ablest I have heard on the United 
Nations and related problems. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein excerpts 
from the address which Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Wilcox delivered to the New 
Hampshire Council on World Affairs in 
Manchester. 
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Tue UNITED NaTIONS: CHALLENGES OF A NEW 
AGE 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wil- 
cox, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, before the 
New Hampshire Council on World Affairs 
at the Carpenter Hotel, Manchester, N. H., 
Monday, March 24, 1958) 

THE NEW AGE 


Today, we live in a world which is in 
every sense on the threshold of a new age— 
the space age. It is an era which holds im- 
plications and challenges for man far greater 
than those of the 15th and 16th century age 
of discovery and exploratiton. We all rec- 
ognize today what a significant age that was 
although very few people at the time were 
aware of it. 

In sharp contrast, millions of people 
throughout the world today are keenly aware 
of the fact that we are on the eve of a new 
age in history. This was particularly evi- 
dent to me during a trip abroad from which 
I have just returned. Everywhere I trav- 
eled—to the Near East, southeast Asia, and 
elsewhere in the Far East—people appeared 
to recognize that recent scientific and tech- 
nological advancements of the new age de- 
mand, to use the words of President Eisen- 
hower, that a way be found “by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall not 
be dedicated to his death but consecrated 
to his life.” 

I would like to discuss with you some of 
the major challenges which confront both 
the United States and the United Nations in 
this new era. There is no doubt that the 
United Nations today is man’s best hope for 
meeting many of these challenges. The 
United States regards the United Nations as 
a cornerstone in its development of a sound 
and imaginative foreign policy to cope with 
the impact of these challenges. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHALLENGES 


In the technological field, man is on the 
verge of conquering outer space. At this 
moment, as you know, three artificial satel- 
lies—sputnik, Explorer, and Vanguard—are 
circling the earth. Men put them there. 
These, together with the ICBM, and other 
missiles are only the beginning of a new era 
of scientific and technological advances 
which until recently have been relegated to 
the realm of the Sunday supplements and 
comic books. Developments in the field of 
outer space will inevitably shrink the uni- 
verse of which we here on earth are but an 
infinitesimal part. The mysteries of other 
planets will gradually be unfolded. 

In addition, man soon will become the 
master of matter and energy. Research on 
the atom already has opened up new limit- 
less vistas in many areas of human en- 
deavor. Progress in atomic energy will affect 
almost every facet of our daily lives—the 
power which runs our. factories, the wares 
which they produce, the homes we live in, 
even the food we eat. A promising start is 
underway in the international development 
and control of this fabulous resource 
through the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

These technological and scientific develop- 
ments serve to reemphasize the increasing 
interdependence of man, his institutions and 
his international organizations. They bring 
into sharper relief than ever before the abso- 
lute necessity for a common international 
approach to meet common problems. 

POLITICAL CHALLENGES 

This new age, along with its technological 
and scientific developments, has produced 
equally far-reaching political challenges. 
They are not as apparent nor as sectacular, 
but they are certainly as real and as urgent. 

Unfortunately, we are accustomed to 
thinking of the world as being divided into 
power blocs. As a result we have tended to 
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overlook a fact of vital importance. While 
it is true that the wold is divided into power 
blocs, miiltarily, it is at the same time devel- 
oping politically into a multinational society 
with new challenges and new problems 
which demand the same common approach 
by the nations of the world as do those in 
the scientific and technological field. 

These challenges stem from the steadily 
increasing number of newly independent 
countries; they consist of the many new is- 
sues which arise from conflicting aspirations 
of these nations. We have only to look 
around us to see daily evidence of the dis- 
putes associated with the crumbling of an- 
cient empires and the vigorous nationalism 
and intense anticolonialism of newly emerg- 
ing states. Nor is the new nationalism the 
only seed bed for new issues in the political 
field. 

In many new nations the population in 
one generation has been undergoing almost 
overnight a social and economic transfor- 
mation which required centuries in Western 
Europe. Africa is a case in point. In this 
vast territory peoples are eagerly seeking 
recognition of their national identities. You 
can be certain that what happens in Africa 
in the next decade will influence profoundly 
the future course of events of this world in 
which we live. 

THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 

Finally, there is an even more formidable 
challenge of constant and increasing concern 
to all free men. I refer, of course, to the 
increased power of the Soviet Union as it 
crosses the threshold of the new age. 

This new Soviet power confronts us with 
many far-reaching problems. Sputniks I 
and II have provided a striking demonstra- 
tion of the Soviet Union’s capabilities in the 
scientific and technological fields. But these 
capabilities, according to our best scientific 
information, have been accompanied by the 
development of certain types of missiles, 
notably the ICBM. The Soviets have given 
top priority to training more scientists and 
more engineers in their schools and universi- 
ties. Their efforts in this respect, when com- 
pared with our own, are a source of serious 
concern. Certainly our own free democratic 
society is far better equipped to explore 
scientific truth and thus provide the neces- 
sary capabilities for the advancement of 
mankind. Yet the Soviet Union—dictator- 
ship that it is—has demonstrated to the 
world that it can mobilize both its man- 
power and resources for the education of 
highly qualified scientists and engineers and 
encourage their scientific and technological 
achievements, although it may be at the 
expense of a broad education for all the 
people. 

The Soviets are posing a serious challenge 
on still another front through the misuse for 
imperialistic purposes of their rapidly grow- 
ing economy. In four decades, and at great 
sacrifice to the material well-being of its 
people, the Soviet Union has developed an 
industrial base that is second only to that of 
the United States. And today, it is still 
expanding. * * * 

Now, of course, the Soviet Union is fully 
aware of the aspirations of newly developing 
nations for economic and social progress. 
With this in mind it has. utilized its eco- 
nomic strength and has embarked on a cam- 
paign of economic penetration and political 
subversion of these countries particularly in 
the Near East and Asia. In the past 2% 
years, according to Department of State esti- 
mates, the Sino-Soviet bloc has committed 
the equivalent of $1,900,000,000 in economic 
and military assistance to these new states. 
Energetic efforts by the Communist bloc to 
negotiate trade and payments agreements 
have more than doubled its trade with these 
countries since 1954. * * * 

This Communist economic offensive has 
made American trade and assistance pro- 
grams more important than ever before. 
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The Mutual Security and Trade Agreements 
Acts which President Eisenhower called the 
iron imperatives of peace, and which are 
now under study by Congress, provide potent 
weapons in meeting this new economic 
threat. 

I know that some of our people vigorously 
attack our foreign aid program. They have 
condemned it as a giveaway program and 
they have deplored the fact that we con- 
tinue, over a period of years, to send our aid 
abroad. 

This is to seriously miscalculate the na- 
ture of the challenge we face. We must 
never underestimate the determination of 
the Soviet Union to convert the uncémmit- 
ted nations to the Communist system. 
Without an adequate foreign aid 
we would be faced with an impossible task 
o our attempt to help keep the free world 

ree. 

My point is that the Soviet Union is mov- 
ing into the new age aggressively on all 
fronts. Backed with enhanced power, it has 
injected into its foreign policy, on the one 
hand a new demanding and threa 
tone, and on the other hand, blandishments 
of good will and peaceful intent. This re- 
quires bold initiative on our part as well as 
swift countermoves. Otherwise, the free 
world will be faced with the grim prospect 
of a very serious reversal in the valance of 
power. 


THE U. N. AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHALLENGES 


The implications of man’s ultimate mas- 
tery of the atom and conquest of outer 
space are awesome in magnitude. There is 
no doubt the United Nations provides the 
most effective instrument to insure that 
these conquests will be devoted to peaceful 
purposes. The peaceful uses of outer space 
must be assured, and its use for military 
purposes must be prevented. Immediate 
exploratory work is necessary to establish 
the competence of the United Nations in 
this field. 

Secretary of the State Dulles, in advocat- 
ing that outer space should be dedicated 
to peace, has said that “* * * there is an 
opportunity here which is almost staggering 
in its possible implications—its implications 
if we do it, and its tragic implications if 
we do not do it.” 

In this connection, you will recall our 
efforts which began over a decade ago to 
insure the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
when we had a monopoly on atomic weap- 
ons. As early as 1946, when the atomic 
age was in its infancy, the United States 
took the unprecedented step of offering to 
relinquish that monopoly and vest it in an 
international authority with complete con- 
trol over the manufacture and use of dan- 
gerous atomic-energy materials. As you 
know, the Soviets.turned that offer down. 
Consequently, it is now impossible, owing 
to the passage of time and the refinement 
of scientific techniques, to account for past 
production of fissionable materials. Thus, 
a great humanitarian opportunity slipped 
by. The world cannot afford to let a mis- 
take like that happen again. 


Once again, we have made a new proposal, 
this time relating to cooperation in the use 
of outer space. President Eisenhower in his 
lettter of January 12 to Soviet Premier Bul- 
ganin stated the United States position when 
be declared: “Should not outer space be 
dedicated to the peaceful uses of mankind 
and denied to the purposes of war? That 
is my proposal.” Once again the choice lies 
with the Soviets. 

It is my firm conviction that, given assur- 
ance of peaceful uses of outer-space develop- 
ment, the possibilities for the advancement 
of mankind are enormous. It is, of course, 
impossible at. present, to assess the full im- 
pact on our lives of the exploration and 
exploitation of outer . But there are 
@ number of significant possibilities which 
already are becoming apparent and, in fact, 










in certain instances are Predicted aS Cer. 
tanties by our scientists. 

We are told, for example, that artificia) 
satellites, reporting back to earth, wil) 
us to study the mysteries of the universe for 
the first time unimpeded by the distortions 
of the earth’s atmosphere. New knowledge 
of the behavior of the sun and of radiations 
which interfere with radio comm 
will be acquired. This will mean eventual 
improvements in means of communication, 
with satellites being used as radio 
points. For the first time reliable radio 
munication, unhampered by disturbances in 
the atmosphere and ionosphere, may be pos- 
sible between the most distant points og 
earth. A worldwide system of television wil] 
be feasible. Navigational and air- aids 
beyond anything now conceived will become 
realities. Weather forecasting will be im. 
measurably improved through the study of 
cloud patterns on a planetary scale. Byen 
weather control through the use of space 
platforms y be a possibility. 

We are also told that the impact of ney 
knowledge gained from studies conducted 
from such vantage points may have a reyo. 
lutionary effect on medicine, nutrition, agri. 
culture, food preservaticn, and other fields 
intimately connected with man's welfare, 

These are but a few of the breathtaking 
prospects which this age may open up. Do 
they not represent a prize worth at’ 
for all mankind? This prize is within the 
reach of man, provided international agree. 
ment can be achieved on the peaceful ex- 
ploitation of outer space as proposed by the 
President and Secretary Dulles. The ques 
tion now is how best to achieve such agree. 
ment. Naturally, a prime requisite is Soviet 
willingness to cooperate, a 
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Unfortunately sovereign states cannot al- 
ways be counted upon to do the logical 
It would seem logical, however, to try 
agree upon certain fundamentals now while 
our activities in outer space are just begin- 
ning. Once the great powers have moved 
further into outer space their positions may 
become hardened, and it may be far more 
difficult to secure agreement. We can se 
the danger ahead; now is the time to avertit, 

One thing we will need to do is to devel@p 
some simple rules of conduct for the use of 
outer space. We have such rules for the mse 
of the high seas and for the air space above 
us. ' 
But the creation of rules for the use of 
outer space is a far more complex matter, 
One has only to consider the terrific speed 
by which a satellite circles about the earth 
passing over many countries in its flight 
What rights do the >states launching such 
missiles have to use outer space? And 
what rights, if any, do the states have over 
which the satellites pass? Is it feasible t 
claim jurisdiction over space that neve 
stands still over any nation? One has only 
to raise these questions to realize their com- 


plexity. 


It would be tragic indeed if outer space — 


were used in such a way as to intensify the 
arms race and magnify even further the dal- 
ger that could come to mankind from te 


uncontrolled use of missiles and mucha © 


weapons in outer space. 


Achievement of the possibilities oe 


in the conquering of outer space at 
a tremendous effect on the relations between 
nations. The scientific and material” 


the problem of , : 
agreement on this most complex of ma* 
problems becomes increasingly 4% ee 
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is O 
oe reeds over more than a decade and 
peen punctuated by such United States 
po as the oflee es Anaee ik 1088S 
nalize atomic energy, Presi- 
interne ower's “Open Skies” proposal 
the Geneva Summit Conference in 
1965. This same record consists of months, 
in fact years, of patient negotiation in the 
nited Nations to arrive at some reasonable 
tion which will provide an effec- 
of limitation and control of all 
ments, conventional as well as 


made at 


tive 

types of arma 

nuclear. 
e 


The Soviet Union has sought to make con- 
siderable propaganda of its easy slogan of 
“pan the bomb.” We, however, are not, in- 
terested in slogans. We seek an effective dis- 
armament program. To us this means con- 
trol, and contro] means imspection. To us, 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons—not 
merely the cessation of nuclear tests—is the 
heart of the problem. 

However, in spite of Soviet intransigence, 
we shall persist in concert with our NATO 
allies and other members of the United Na- 
tions, in our efforts to arrive at a reasonable 
solution which will give to man everywhere 
freedom from anxiety and an opportunity to 
pursue the arts of peace. We hope to per- 
suade even the Soviets that this would be in 
their own interests as well. For that, in the 
last analysis, is what we seek—security for 
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ne immediate problem is to get serious 
disarmament talks under way once again. 
This is our objective. With this in mind, 
the United States earlier this month, and 
after consultations with other United Na- 
tions members, suggested informally to the 
Soviet representatives at the United Nations 
steps which could lead to an early resump- 
tion of the discussions and also insure the 
continuing responsibility of the United Na- 
tions in this field. 

We suggested to the U. S. S. R. that the 
enlarged Disarmament Commission hold 
discussions in line with the resolution 
adopted by an overwhelming majority of 
the Assembly in 1957. We believe that the 
Disarmament Commission should meet in 
spite of the Soviet Government’s announced 
intention to boycott such a meeting. 

In addition, the United States also pro- 
posed to the U. S. S. R. that, if the Disarma- 
ment Commission discussions were unpro- 
ductive, a procedural meeting of the Se- 
curity Council should be convened in order 
to insure a proper link between the United 
Nations and any disarmament negotiations 
which might be held later. 

. * 


The opposition of the Soviet Union to the 
Tesumption of discussions in the Disarma- 


' Ment Commission, constitutes a continued 


defiance of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. The U.S. S. R. in refusing to consider 

ent, éven on a procedural basis, 
sppears to no longer regard the United Na- 
tions as the responsible channel for dealing 
With the problem. - We, for our part, are 
not willing to abandon the United Nations 
in its quest to find means to resume the dis- 
amMament ta 


THE SUMMIT MEETING 


\ The Soviet Government ostensibly desires 
of government meeting for a dis- 
cussion of a number of pressing international 
a including the disarmament question. 
assure you that the United States is 


_ Teady to take part in such a meeting if 


nee Preparations provide evidence that 


of men everywhere, 


not need to point out that recent 
ations relating to the disarma- 
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ment problem are hardly calculated to attain 
these goals. However, I can assure you that 
the United States will continue its efforts 
by, every reasonable means to bring about 
a@ resumption of serious disarmament dis- 
cussions. 

One can, of course, understand the basic 
reasons Soviet leaders are so attached to the 
idea of a summit meeting. Mr. Khrushchev, 
in particular, has persistently sought to iden- 
tify himself with the world’s quest for peace. 
A summit meeting would provide him with 
the most solemn and influential forum for 
him to repeat his pronouncements about 
world peace. Even if no agreement were 
reached this exercise would be of consid- 
erable value to the Soviet cause. 

We and our allies, on our part, recognize 
the dangers as well as the possible advan- 
tages that might flow from holding a summit 
conference. We do not want such a meeting 
to increase tensions rather than reduce them. 
We de not want it to spread disillusion- 
ment and misunderstanding. We have made 
it unmistakably clear, therefore, that we 
would be willing to participate in a summit 
conference provided there is good evidence 
that fruitful results can be obtained. 

It would seem to me that there are at least 
two prerequisites for such a meeting: First 
of all there must, of course, be some agree- 
ment upon the items to be discussed. Sec- 
ondly, there should be sufficient exploration 
of these items in advance of the conference 
to indicate that positive results can be 
achieved. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND POLITICAL 
CHALLENGES 


If it is true that the United Nations is es- 
sential in meeting the technological chal- 
lenges of the new age, it is more vital than 
ever as a forum in which political challenges 
can be placed in their proper perspective and 
adjusted on the basis of reasonable compro< 
mise. 

The society of nations, as I said earlier, is 
still characterized by the existence of sov- 
ereign, independent states—the principal 
new factor being that there are more of 
them. More than 20 new nations have 
achieved their sovereignty in the past dec- 
ade. * * * Accordingly, the political prob- 
lems arising from the conflicts of national 
interests of these new sovereign states have 
increased proportionately. The United Na- 
tions has played a fundamental role in deal- 
ing with these new issues. 


Consider for example, how the United Na- 
tions has been dealing with the Tunisian 
crisis. Here is a really serious situation con- 
taining all the political characteristics of 
the new era in which we live—nationalism, 
anticolonialism, and Soviet imperialism seek- 
ing fertile ground to extend its harmful in- 
fluence. Tensions were running extremely 
high. The incident which touched off the 
crisis. occurred on February 8. The Security 
Council met on February 18. The conflict 
was. channelized into the United Nations, 
and quiet and effective diplomacy persuaded 
Tunisia and Prance to accept the good offices 
of the United States and the United King- 
dom to assist the parties to resume peaceful 
negotiations. 

aa ” ” x . 

The vital role of the Security Council also 
was clearly demonstrated in the case of the 
Egyptian-Sudanese border dispute. While 
the eleménts of this issue were quite ob- 
scure and were different from those in the 
Tunisian crisis, the fact is that the Security 
Council dealt effectively with a dangerous 
situation threatening the peace in the area. 

Here was a complicated border dispute 
which suddenly erupted between a newly 
sovereign nation and an old one. On Jan- 
ary 29 Egypt requested that the Sudan 
Government hand over certain border terri- 
tories. The Arab Union plebiscite was to 
take place on February 20 and the Sudan 
parliamentary elections were to take place 
on February 28. Acrimonious charges in- 
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volving alleged troop movements and sei- 
zures were leveled from both sides. Tension 
rose. On February 20, the Sudanese rep- 
resentative at the United Nations lodged a 
complaint with the Secretary General. “The 
Security Council met on February 21, only 
24 hours later. 

In the meantime, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had indicated that it did not intend 
to conduct the plebiscite in the disputed 
area. Moreover, after a short debate in the 
Council, the Egyptian representative an- 
nounced Egypt’s willingness to negotiate 
with the Sudan in the spirit of article 33 
after the Sudanese elections. Council ac- 
tion, therefore, had a moderating influence 
and peaceful conditions prevail at the mo- 
ment. 

These two recent issues demonstrate the 
versatility of the United Nations machinery 
in dealing quickly and effectively with the 
political stresses and strains inherent in the 
new age. In both instances passion gave 
way to moderation and potential violence 
to peaceful discussion. Opportunity for rea- 
sonable accommodation was afforded in the 
one case through use of good offices and in 
the other through negotiation between the 
parties themselves. The existence of the 
United Nations and its machinery had a 
significant influence on the situation. What 
is even more important is the fact that in 
both cases the Security Council still re- 
mains seized of the question and can bring 
further useful influence to bear, if need be, 
for peaceful settlement. 

I am convinced that the versatility of the 
United Nations demonstrated in these two 
crises can be exploited further and the util- 
ity of the United Nations proportionately 
increased provided there is a willingness 
among its members to resort to its machin- 


ery instead of to the trust of force. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


If the machinery of the United Nations 
is to be fully utilized, we first must recog- 
nize that it has changed in responding to 
new political conditions. In this way we 
can better assess how it may be adapted to 
fulfill its purpose, namely “to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war.’’ 

As you may recall, the role of the United 
Nations, as originally envisaged, was enforce- 
ment of the peace. The Security Council 
was designed as the action arm of the United 
Nations for this purpose. However, the 
cleavages between the Soviet orbit and the 
free world over a 10-year period and an end- 
less use of the veto by the U. S. S. R. seriously 
crippled the effectiveness of the Security 
Council. The Assembly gradually assumed 
greater importance in this field, particularly 
in view of its increased membership. 

For example, it was the General Assembly 
which created the United Nations Emergency 
Force which has been so effective as an in- 
fluence for peace in the Gaza strip and 
Sharm-el-Sheikh area. The charter wisely 
provided that the General Assembly could 
“discuss any questions or any matters within 
the scope of the present charter or relating 
to the powers and functions of any organs 
provided for in the present charter * * *.” 
This has enabled the Assembly, backed up by 
its increased membership, to assume a role 
far more potent than that originally foreseen. 


‘This development is an example of the vital- 


ity and adaptability of the United Nations 
in responding to the changing political facts 
of life. 

But the inereased importance of the As- 
sembly need not detract from the continued 
need to revitalize the Security Council. This 
prompted President Eisenhower in his letter 
of January 12 to Premier Bulganin to pro- 
pose that “* * * we should make it the pol- 
icy of our two governments at least not to 
use veto power to prevent the Security Coun- 
cil from proposing methods for the pacific 
settlement of disputes pursuant to chapter 
VI.” By such action the United Nations 
would be strengthened and would become, as 
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the President suggested, “the effective in- 
strument of peace and justice that was the 
original design.” 


In this connection, I might recall that the 
United States as early as 1948 submitted to 
the Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly concrete and detailed proposals de- 
signed to improve the functioning of the 
Security Council. Unfortunately, however, 
the Soviets were unwilling to consider any 
categories of questions on which they would 
agree not to use the veto. We hope that in 
the months ahead the Soviets will see the 
wisdom of strengthening the United Nations 
by agreeing to a restriction of the veto with 
respect to the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. The cause of world peace would profit 
immensely if the Soviet Union would permit 
the Security Council to play the effective role 
which the framers of the charter intended. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


It is clear to me that the United Nations 
has served the interests of the United States 
and world peace. As an instrument of col- 
lective security, it repelled Communist ag- 
gression successfully in Korea. In the field 
of pacific settlement it has alleviated many 
disputes containing the seeds of war. It 
has provided us with a powerful forum to 
present our viewpoint and refute Soviet 
propaganda. It has channeled national 
aspirations toward indepéndent or self- 
government through evolutionary processes. 
It has made modest but constructive attacks 
on the root causes of war—economic, social, 
and cultural—through the Economic and 
Social Council, the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, and the specialized agencies and the 
technical assistance program. : 

It is equally clear that the United Na- 
tions has shown a remarkable capacity to 
adjust to rapidly changing political and 
economic conditions. 

It has demonstrated that it is a flexible 
organization that can be adapted to the new 
age that is upon us. It is not too much to 
say that it can—with intelligent leader- 
ship—do a great deal to help give shape and 
order to the political landscape of this 
new era upon which we are entering. 

But the United Nations is, after all, an 
organization of sovereign states. It can do 
no more than its member states are willing 
to have it do. 

We must, therefore, look ahead with the 
wisdom and the imagination which the 
times require. We must give to the United 
Nations the vitality it needs to nurture and 
encourage peace in a world in which change 
is both frequent and profound. 

In this respect we would do well to recall 
the words of Abraham Lincoln in another 
era of great challenge: “We shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” 

The United Nations, with all its imperfec- 
tions, remains the best hope of earth for 
the achievement of world peace. It is up to 
us, and the other members of the United 
Nations, to bring that hope to its full 
fruition. 


Experiments by Teen-Age Rocketeers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
fourth and final in a series of articles by 
George Allen, which appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram on experiments by 
teen-age rocketeers. It was published 
on April 18, 1958. 
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First ARMY’s ProJect: GUIDED MISSILEMEN 
(By George N. Allen) 

Capt. Bertrand R. Brinley, in charge of the 
First Army's program for amateur rocketeers, 
is viewed by many of the stripling spacemen 
as the only adult who currently is offering to 
help _them avoid blasting themselves and 
their neighbors off the planet. 


CHANCE TO FIRE 


Through his efforts, the First Army is the 
only organization that has concrete knowl- 
edge of the number of junior space scientists 
in the New York area, their activities and the 
danger they present to themselves and the 
rest of the population. Army questionnaires 
revealed that about 3,000 boys in this area are 
active rocketéers, with many regularly han- 
dling explosive fuels. 

The Army’s program, worked out by Cap- 
tain Brinley, differs from those offered by 
the American Rocket Society in that it offers 
the serious, advanced boys a chance to fire 
their rockets. Other programs stick to 
theory and design. Many public and private 
agencies have condemned the handling of 
live rockets under any conditions. 

Lt. Gen. B. M. Bryan, commanding general 
of the First Army, told this newspaper today 
that the exploratory phase of the program 
had ended with the acceptance of proposals 
submitted by Captain Brinley. The First 
Army, he said, is now moving ahead with 
some parts of the program. Other parts are 
still under study. 

FIRST SYMPOSIUM 


First item approved by General Bryan was 
distribution of an official army safety 
pamphlet written specifically for junior 
rocketeers. It will be mailed to them next 
week. 

Captain Brinley also has scheduled the 
first official symposium for stripling space- 

*men at which they can exhibit their hard- 
ware and can question experts. It will _be 
held at Charles Evans Hughes High School, 
351 W. 18th St., on May 3, from 1 to 5 p. 
m. Featured will be scientists, engineers, 
safety and fuels experts, films, demonstra- 
tions and exhibits. 

“There has been an easy assumption that 
the junior rocketeer is a new form of juven- 
ile delinquent and that amateur rocketry is 
merely a sputnik-era fad,” Captain Brinley 
told the World-Telegram and Sun. “This is 
not true. Amateur rocketry is a serious 
business. It is here to stay. Many of the 
young men engaged in it are seriously in- 
tent on pursuing careers in science and re- 
rated technical fields. 

“Many are building marvellously intricate 
professional caliber rockets and research in- 
struments. They are sémipros rather than 
amateurs. Programs that deal only in 
theory and the building of safe model rock- 
ets that are little more than toys have 
nothing to offer such boys.” 


AGAINST SUPPRESSION 


Referring to the increasing number of 
tragic accidents caused by exploding rockets, 
Captain Brinley said: 

“Strict enforcement of laws against ex- 
plosives and fireworks is the least desirable 
approach in seeking an intelligent solution 
which will both ensure the public safety 
and preserve the enormous potential of 
scientific and technological skill which these 
boys have. 

“Suppression of these boys,” he added, “is 
certain to create a new group of juvenile 
delinquents that will include some of the 
most talented young people in America 
today. Even worse, it would tend to drive 
underground the serious-minded young 
scientist who, denied public approval and 
adequate facilities for his work, would seek 
to continue his experiments under darker 
and more dangerous circumstances, This 
would be tragic.” 


Main points of the combined Military. 
industry school-community program Worked 
out by Captain Brinley are: 

Establishment of an organ 
would provide supervision, safety Sa 
tion and advice by scientific, military, in. 
dustrial, and education experts. 

Requesting members to surrender the 
plosive fuels they now have, - 

ee up launching sites away 
metropolitan areas and static 
cities. + ae a 

Starting a publication for the and 
setting up a library of techni safety 
films. i —— 

Running a rocket-model contest and 9 
launching contest, 





Columbus Day: A Spiritual Symbol of 
the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H. R. 387 which seeks to de- 
clare October 12 a legal holiday, I am 
pleased to submit the following report 
issued by the officers of the National 
Citizens Committee for Columbus Day 
for printing in the Recorp. 

I want to commend the officers of this 
committee for the fine work which is 
being done in bringing to the attention 
of all Americans the significance of the 
discovery of the Western Hemisphere 
by Christopher Columbus, an Italian 
who sailed under the coffers of Spain, 
with a crew of Portuguese sailors. 

The discovery of this hemisphere was 
certainly the result of international co- 
operation. Here was the Italian Colum- 
bus equipped with scientific knowledge, 
an abiding faith in God, and a@ serene 
confidence in his ability to penetrate 
the unknown. Here were the coffers of 
Spain willing to back him in this daring 
adventure. Here was the Portuguese 
sailors with the skills and courage & 
man the ships on uncharted seas. 

The theme of this 1957 report is: 
Americans all. Regardless of nationality, 
race, culture, or religious belief, the pe0- 
ple who live on the American Continent 
are bound together by their belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and the b: 
of man. Furthermore, we in the 
ern Hemisphere believe in freedom of 
the spirit based on individual respons- 
bility and mutual respect. We seem ul 
able to get this idea across to other pé- 
ple.. Perhaps this is because we have n0t 


given the kind of help which develop 


freedom and independence of spitit 
Only through determined ad 


of moral and spiritual values can wed 


this hemisphere prove to the the 
value and effectiveness of our Wem’ 


system. ‘ 
The American continent sh — 
symbol of a new way of ito 
dom—of opportunity—for people 
world over. ne Ce ae od 
zation of American Sta = 
influential 


the strongest, and most 
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1 organization in the world, pro- 
that the historic mission of Amer- 
ica is to offer man a land of liberty. 

It is therefore heartening to see the 
cent fashion in which people and 
organizations from all sections of the 
United States—North, South, East, and 
West—have rallied to the call to make 
Columbus Day an occasion for a spiritual 
rededication to the ideals of a free 
America based on the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Even more heartening is the commit- 
tee’s proposal to create a Columbus 
Foundation to sponsor scholarships for 
youngsters of ability and limited means. 
In this space and atomic age, talented 

people need aid and encourage- 
ment if they are to face the future with 
the same bold daring, and same quiet 
courage, the same dauntless faith that 
brought Columbus across the seas nearly 
500 years ago. 

We of the Western Hemisphere have a 

leadership responsibility that transcends 

ing man has heretofore faced. We 
must meet that responsibility with the 
faith of Columbus and we must do our 
part to the end that the dream of a new 
path to the east, the west, the north, 
and south can become a reality. 

It is now my pleasure to tell a few 
things about what the National Citizens 
Committee has done during the past year 
to dramatize this great historical date, 
October 12. 

Under the leadership of the President 
of the United States, 40 State governors 
issued 1957 Columbus Day proclamations 
calling for observances on October 12 to 
create greater inter-American friendship 
and understanding under the theme: 
Americans All. In addition, a majority 
of these governors appointed State 
Columbus Day chairmen, to stimulate. 
statewide observances and to coordinate 
the activities in the various communities. 

It is particularly pleasing to me to re- 
port that my own State of New Jersey 
had a most outstanding statewide ob- 
servance under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Meyner and State Chairman Ovid 
J. Colalillo of Orange, N. J. Pennsyl- 
vania also had an outstanding State pro- 
gram under the leadership of Governor 
Leader and the State chairman, the Hon- 
orable Mary A. Varallo, State senator 
from Philadelphia. 

In addition to this outstanding leader- 
ship given by the governors, hundreds of 
Mayors of cities throughout the United 
States issued Columbus Day proclama- 

and appointed local chairmen and 
committees to stimulate com- 
Mhunitywide observances and advance 
the goal of increased inter-American 
ding under the theme of 

cans All. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that these 
Spectacular accomplishments were, at- 
pend by private citizens who joined 
orees to create good citizenship projects 
across the Nation. There was not 1 cent 
expended by the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day for salaries or 
Paid staff. All these skilled services were 

ted and donated by the officers 


_ ad executive committee as their con- 
inter-American 


on to better 


_ time and money without a paid staff. 
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friendship and international wunder- 
standing in general. 

I am pleased to serve as an honorary 
sponsor of this program and to join with 
70 distinguished colleagues in the Con- 
gress of the United States who spon- 
sored the 1957 observance, in saying to 
the national committee: Well done. 
Keep up your good work. 

The National -Citizens Committee for 
Columbus Day plans to stimulate even 
more impressive observances throughout 
the land during 1958. 

The committee plans a continued and 
expanded program of inter-American 
friendship and understanding through 
the establishment of a Columbus founda- 
tion to promote scholarship funds for 
able and gifted students. 

Mr. SANTANGELO of New York, Mr. 
Lrsonat!i of Iilinois, Mr. Boy e of Illinois, 
Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, and Mr. Dent of 
Pennsylvania would like to join with me 
in congratulating the National Citizens 
Committee for Columbus Day for a 
splendid contribution to an improved 
inter-American understanding and in 
wishing the committee even greater suc- 
cess in 1958 and future years. 

The report follows: 

Co_umsBus Day: A SPIRITUAL SYMBOL OF THE 
AMERICAS—THEME: AMERICANS ALL 


(A report on the 1957 Columbus Day ob- 
servances in the United States issued by the 
Officers of the National Citizens Committee 
for Columbus Day, Washington, D. C.) 

For 3 years, the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day has sponsored a 
nationwide Columbus Day Observance. The 
first observance—1953—was a local District 
of Columbia affair. In 1955, 1956, and 1957, 
the national committee extended its activi- 
ties to schools and colleges, organizations, 
churches, and State and community com- 
mittees across the Nation. 

Columbus Day activities have been carried 
on by public-spirited citizens, throughout 
the United States, with a two-fold purpose. 

1. To commemorate October 12 as the day 
which the people in the 21 American Repub- 
lics have in common. 

2. To develop stronger bonds of brother- 
hood among the peopie of the Americas. 

The response across the country has 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that the 
people of the United States want such a 
movement and will give it their enthusiastic 
support. 

In 1958 the national committee therefore 
proposes to: 

1. Stimulate even more impressive observ- 
ances throughout the United States and to 
widen citizen participation. 

2. Establish a Columbus Foundation to 
provide scholarship funds for able and 
gifted students. 


1957 COLUMBUS DAY OFFICERS AND PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 


The National Citizens Committee for Co- 
lumbus Day is a voluntary, nonpartisan 
nonprofit citizens committee, giving. their 
It is 
composed of business, political, civic, edu- 
cational, and religious leaders who believe 
that it is essential to develop stronger bonds 
of friendship and understanding between the 
United States and the Latin American coun- 
tries. Furthermore, they believe the way 
to do this is to interest United States citi- 
zens through such established channels as 
schools and colleges, national and com- 
munity organizations. 

The 1957 Columbus Day officers were: 

National chairman: Mr. John I. Bott: Ac- 
tive member; World trade committee, 


Washington, D. C., Board of Trade; Christ- 
mas Pageant of Peace, Inc.; International 
Christian Leadership, Inc.; Religious Heri- 
tage of America, Inc. 

Executive vice chairman: Mr. John T. 
O’Brien, public relations; recipient of nu- 
merous awards and commendations for pub- 
lic service and public relations programs. 

Secretary-treasurer: Mr. Edward R. Carr, 
Washington home-builder, past president 
National Association of Home Builders and 
Washington Board of Trade, and president, 
Christmas Pageant of Peace, ~Washington, 
D. C. 

Director of publicity: Dr. Alejandro Orfila, 
chief of public relations, organizations of 
American States, Pan American Union. 

Community observances chairman: The 
Honorable Robert E. McLaughlin, president, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia; member, United States Conference of 
Mayors and American Municipal Associa- 
tion. 

Education committee cochairman: Sister 
Mary Janet, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. John D. Luding- 
ton, United States Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Program committee cochairmen: Mr. Rich- 
ard E. Kellogg: Active member: World trade 
committee, Washington, D. C., Board of 
Trade; Christmas Pageant of Peace, Inc.; 
Propeller Club; Mr. Barnee Breeskin: Public 
relations for Inter-Continental Hotels and 
Pan American World Air Ways. The 1957 Co- 
lumbus Day Planning Committee was com- 
posed of citizens of the United States, Spain, 
Italy, and the 20 Latin American Republics. 

These leaders planned and organized the 
1957 Columbus Day observances. It was 
this committee which helped to distribute 
the 2,000 copies of the 1957 Columbus Day 
leaders’ guide so ably prepared under the 
direction of Dr. John R, Ludington of the 
United States Office of Education and Sister 
Mary Janet, D. C. Catholic University of 
America. 

Dr. Paul E. Smith distributed 750 guides 
through the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt dis- 
tributed 600 to the Catholic schools. Dr. 
William E. Dunn of the American Council 
on Education sent materials to the 300-odd 
American-sponsored schools in the Latin 
American countries. The Latin American 
representatives carried the Columbus Day 
story to their ambassadors who in turn in- 
formed their governments of United States 
activities. 

1957 COLUMBUS DAY BUSINESS SPONSORS 


Contributions from the following indus- 
trialists enabled the National Citizens Com- 
mittee to prepare and distribute the 1957 
Columbus Day leaders’ guide and Columbus 
Day poster to schools, colleges, organizations, 
State and community Columbus Day com- 
mittees: 

Edgar R. Baker, managing director, Time- 
Life International; H. W. Balgooyen, execu- 
tive vice president, American and Foreign 
Power Co., Inc.; William W. Faw, president, 
Friendly Faw Hotels; Walter Harnischfeger, 
president, Harnischfeger Corp.; Carl N. 
Jacobs, president, Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Co.; Charles A. Meyer, vice president, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; W. M. Miller, vice president, 
Singer Sewing Machine Co.; John D. J. 
Moore, vice president, W. R. Grace & Co.; 
Howard M. Packard, executive vice president, 
S. C. Johnson & Sons, Inc.; Andrew B. Shea, 
president, Pan American-Grace Airways, 
Inc.; Malcolm C, Stewart, treasurer, The Gil- 
lette Co.; Arthur K. Watson, president, IBM 
World Trade Corporation; Wm. 8S. Young- 
man, Jr., director, The Starr Foundation. 
HONORARY SPONSORS OF THE 1957 COLUMBUS 

DAY CELEBRATIONS 


From the Congress of the United States 


, came honorary sponsorship from Membera 
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of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives. In spite of their heavy political 
duties, many of these eminent leaders gave 
direction and guidance to the Columbus Day 
programs and made Columbus Day addresses 
to their constituents. 

From the United States Senate: The Hon- 
orable J. GLENN BEALL, Maryland; the Hon- 
orable StyLes Bripces, New Hampshire; the 
Honorable Prescotr BusxH, Connecticut; the 
Honorable Frank CARLSON, Kansas; the Hon- 
orable Dennis CHAVEZ, New Mexico; the 
Honorable JosEPH S. CLarK, Pennsylvania; 
the Honorable RatpH E. FLANDERS, Vermont; 
the Honorable Husert H. HumpHrey, Min- 
nesota; the Honorable Irvinc M. Ives, New 
York; the Honorable Estes KEerauver, Ten- 
nessee; the Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Massachusetts; the Honorable WrmLtmumMm F. 
KNOWLAND, California; the Honorable 
Tuomas H. Kucuet, California; the Honor- 
able EpWARD MarTIN, Pennsylvania; the 
Honorable WAYNE Morse, Oregon; the Hon- 
orable Karz E. Munopt, South Dakota; the 
Honorable JoHn O. Pastore, Rhode Island; 
the Honorable Freperick G. PaYNeE, Maine; 
the Honorable CHARLES E. Potter, Michigan; 
the Honorable A. WILLIS: ROBERTSON, Vir- 
ginia; the Honorable LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Massachusetts; the Honorable H. ALEXANDER 
SmirH, New Jersey; the Honorable JOHN 
SparRKMAN, Alabama; the Honorable STuart 
SymIncTon, Missouri; the Honorable Epwarp 
J. Tuye, Minnesota; the Honorable ALEXAN- 
DER WILEY, Wisconsin; the Honorable JoHN 
J. WitutraMs, Delaware; the Honorable MiL- 
TON R. Younc, North Dakota, 

From the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives: The Honorable E. Ross Aparr, In- 
diana; the Honorable Hucu J. ADDONIZIO, 
New Jersey; the Honorable THomas LuDLOW 
ASHLEY, Ohio; the Honorable Wiit1am A. 
BarrRETrT, Pennsylvania; the Honorable ALVIN 
M. BENTLEY, Michigan; the Honorable Ep- 
warp P. BoLanp, Massachusetts; the Honor- 
able.. Frank T. Bow, Ohio; the Honorable 
HaMER H. Bunce, Idaho; the Honorable Gor- 
DON CANFIELD, New Jersey; the Honorable 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, Michigan; the 
Honorable Pau. B. DacuE, Pennsylvania; the 
Honorable James J. DELANEY, New York; the 
Honorable Jor L. Evins, Tennessee; the Hon- 
orable Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsylvania; the 
Honorable Danret J. Fioop, Pennsylvania; 
the Honorable James G. FuttTon, Pennsyl- 
vania; the Honorable _J. VAuGHN Gary, Vir- 
ginia; the Honorable MarrHa W. GRIFFITHS, 
Michigan; the Honorable James C. HEALEY, 
New York; the Honorable Lester HOLTZMAN, 
New York; the Honorable DonaLp L. Jack- 
son, California; the Honorable WALTER H. 
Jupp, Minnesota; the Honorable Carrou. D. 
KEARNS, Pennsylvania; the Honorable Don 
Macnuson, Washington; the Honorable 
GeEorRGE Manon, Texas; the Honorable Frep 
MARSHALL, Minnesota; the Honorable JosEPH 
W. MarTINn, Jz., Massachusetts; the Honor- 
able JoHN W. McCormack, Massachusetts; 
the Honorable Epwarp T. MILLER, Maryland; 
the Honorable ALsrert P. Morano, Connecti- 
cut; the Honorable THomas E. Morcan, 
Pennsylvania; the Honorable ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, New York; the Honorable Harotp C. 
OsTEerTAG, New York; the Honorable Lovis 
C. Rasaut, Michigan; the Honorable HENRY 
S. Reuss, Wisconsin; the Honorable Perer W. 
Ropino, Jr., New Jersey; the Honorable AL- 
FRED D. SIEMINSKI, New Jersey; the Honor- 
able Henry O. TaLuz, Iowa; the Honorable 
ALBERT THOMAS, Texas; the Honorable Wi.- 
LIAM B. WIDNALL, New Jersey; the Honorable 
SmwneEy R. Yares, Illinois; the Honorable 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Wisconsin. 

The Honorable John C. Dreier, United 
States representative to the Organization of 
American States. 

HONORARY RELIGIOUS SPONSORS 

Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, S. T. D., LL. D., 
minister, the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C.; the Most Rev. Philip 


M, Hannan, auxiliary bishop of the Arch-— 
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diocese of Washington, D. C.; Rabbi David 
H. Panitz, Congregation Adas Israel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

These three distinguished clergymen rep- 
resented the desire of their churches to help 
improve inter-American relations. 

From the Latin American countries came 
splendid cooperation and honorary sponsor- 
ship from the Ambassadors to the United 
States and the Organization of American 
States. 

The national committee is indebted to 
many Officials of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States for their splendid cooperation 
in helping to make the 1958 Columbus Day 
observances a success: Dr. José A. Mora, 
Secretary General; Dr. Alejandro Orfila, 
Chief of Public Relations and his assistant, 
Mr. Carl Migdail for their outstanding press, 
radio, and TV coverage; and Mr. Paul W. 
Murphy, Chief of Protocol, for his assistance 
in the national celebration. ; 

In 1957, 40 governors and the District of 
Columbia Commissioners issued Columbus 
Day proclamations. Many appointed chair- 
man for statewide observances. 


EXAMPLES OF STATE COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRATIONS 
The State of Pennsylvania 


In Pennsylvania, Gov. George M. Leader 
appointed as Columbus Day State chairman 
the Honorable Mary A. Varallo, dean of the 
womem members of the Pennsylvania State 
House of Representatives. Representative 
Varallo attended the National Columbus Day 
celebration at the Pan American Union as 
the guest of the National Columbus Day 
Committee. Because of her excellent work, 
the national committee presents excerpts 
from chairman Varallo’s report of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Columbus Day activities: 

“Spurred by the outstanding interest of 
our Governor, George M. Leader, as his Ex- 
cellency issued his statewide proclamation 
urging the people of Pennsylvania to ob- 
serve Columbus Day, my work o.6's 
to induce many more communities in the 
State to conduct celebrations. 

“Every mayor in the State of Pennsylvania 
received a letter under the theme ‘Americans 
All,’ urging them to commemorate the dis- 
covery of the Western Hemisphere by issuing 
a Columbus Day proclamation, and enclosed 
therein a copy of the proclamation that was 
issued by our Governor. 

“I followed this request to the mayors by 
enclosing the statement issued by our Gov- 
ernor, in connection with the statewide ob- 
servance of Columbus Day, suggesting it as a 
sample, and asking them to urge the citizens 
in their respective communities to display 
the flag of our country during the Columbus 
Day observance at their homes and all public 
buildings, and so forth. In addition, to some 


’ of the more important communities, I fur- 


nished a Leader's guide. 

“The details of these activities were given 
to every radio station, every TV station, and 
they responded wonderfully by repeatedly 
broadcasting’ the promotional material that 
was furnished them. 

“Every newspaper publication, including 
all foreign newspapers, both large and small, 
received the promotional material and also 
cooperated 100 percent. 

“It was most encouraging when replies 
came to me from mayors of many communi- 
ties who declared that they would issue the 
proclamation and follow it with the state- 
ment. 


“Under the enthusiastic leadership of our 
Governor, who placed at my disposal every 
facility or help that the State could offer, we 
in the State of Pennsylvania had one of the 
most publicized and most commemorative 
days ever celebrated, with activities that 
have remained most impressive upon the 
citizens throughout this great Common- 
wealth. Our Governor participated in all the 
activities of the day, being the principal 
speaker at the banquet held in the city of 


r 
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Philadelphia and the following day leading 
the greatest parade ever held in Pennsylvania 
lasting well over 3 hours with nearly 10,099 
people participating in the line of 

“Aside from the fact that our large Cities 
have permanent Columbus Day committees, 
I was greatly inspired by the 
acceptances that were received from so Many 
mayors and burgesses who expressed their 
willingness to have something organizeg to 
honor the great discoverer.”’ 
The State of New Jersey 


For 3 years, Mr. Ovid J. Colalilig of 
Orange, N. J., has served as State Columbys 


Day Chairman. Chairman Colalillo’s splendig - 


1957 report shows the growth of the Colum. 
bus Day idea in New Jersey. 

“Since assuming the position as State 
Chairman of Columbus Day celebrations for 
the State of New Jersey in 1955, I wish to 
report that I am especially pleased with the 
widespread cooperation I received 
out the State this year. Americans of Italian 
descent are naturally enthusiastic about 
these celebrations, but the reports I haye 
received from various sections of the State, 
indicate this year that the theme, Americans 
All, is now felt and is rapidly becoming 9 
reality. 

“As in past years, I have received the 
wholehearted and unstinted cooperation of 
our Governor, the Honorable Robert B, Mey- 
ner. Governor Meyner accepted the post of 
honorary chairman and issued a State-wide 
proclamation, inviting all the people of the 
State to observe Columbus Day with appro- 
priate ceremonies in their homes, houses of 
worship, and other suitable places. He also 
directed that the flag of the United States 
be displayed on all State buildings and re- 
quested school authorities and civic leaders 
to hold appropriate exercises for the com- 
memoration of this day. The facilities of 
his office were given to me to assist in com- 
municating with various leaders throughout 
the State and heads of interested organiza- 
tions. In addition to this, Governor Meyner 
attended as many celebrations as was pos- 
sible on Columbia Day. 

“Because of the success achieved in past 
years, I again*sent letters to the mayors of 
the several hundred cities, towns, and ham- 
lets of the State of New Jersey, numbering 
about 566. Contained in said letter was 4 
suggested plan for the observance of this 
day and an appeal to appoint municipal 
committees to arrange such programs and to 
have a municipal proclamation issued by the 
said mayors. We also placed at the disposal 
of the said mayors a sample proclamation 
for their use. 

“In addition to the above, we commiunl- 
cated with many of the civic 
of the State, namely the Knights of Colum 


bus Council, Unico Clubs, Sons of Taly . 


lodges, and various federations of Itallan- 
American societies. 

“As a result of the above program, I can 
report that Columbus Day in 1957 was more 
enthusiastically celebrated than in past 
years. The responses to our appeal wee 
many and widespread. I can report that 
practically every large city in our State ob 
served Columbus Day by having some tm 
of activity, in addition to iss a mu 
nicipal proclamation. A percentage of t 
mayors reported to me that 
Columbus Day committees were established. 

“In many of the large cities, in addition 
to having parades, banquets, and 
programs were initiated in the school §* 
tems 


“I would like very much to publicly thank 
the several 


Governor if 

of the State and the many mayors . 

committees for making this observance? 

successful one.” aun 
COLUMBUS DAY COMMUNITY ; 
‘Columbus Day community 

were widely stimulated in 1957 t 


* 
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1958 
cooperation of the Honorable Robert E. Mc- 
—. Chairman of the Board of Com- 
ers of the District of Columbia. 
as chairman of the National Colum- 
pas Day's Committee on Community Ob- 
, Commissioner McLaughlin worked 
with members of both the United States 
Conference of Mayors and the American 
Municipal Association. ’ 
Reports from mayors and State Columbus 
Day chairmen reveal participation by 
around 500 mayors, the majority of whom 
ted community chairmen and had 
unity observances, 
Every State had mayor and community 
partici tion. 
oes Columbus Day proclamations 
churches, clubs, and schools to pay 
tribute to the importance of inter-American 
friendship while honoring the great dis- 
coverer, the hero of the American continent. 
EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY COLUMBUS DAY 
OBSERVANCES 


The reports of community Columbus Day 
observances reveal the finest community- 
wide cooperation among religious groups, 
civic organizations, and business groups. 
Members of the Italian-American and Span- 
ish-Americans communities gave excellent 
leadership to Columbus Day. celebrations 
everywhere. Here are some examples of out- 
standing community Columbus Day ob- 
servances: 

Miami, Fla, 

The Miami Citizens’ Committee, Inter- 
American Observance, honoring Christopher 
Columbus was the outcome of the work of a 
great many civic leaders. The leader of the 
group from year to year has been Dr. J. M. 
DeGaetani, the Italian Consular representa- 
tive in Miami. 

In 1953 Miami unveiled in Bayfront Park 
a statue of Columbus executed by Count 
Vittoria de Colbertaldo. The statue stands 
on an ancient marble column, a gift from 
the Italian people, the first such relic re- 
leased to a foreign nation. Dr. DeGaetani 
was greatly responsible for the erection of 
the monument, and it was he who negoti- 
ated with the Italian Government for the 
column, 

On September 27, Mr. José Ferre was se- 

lected as general chairman. The late start 
was due to the illness of both last year’s 
chairman, James R. Ranni, and Dr. DeGae- 
tani. 
Mr, Ferre’s interest in the future of 
Columbus Day, and young people’s part in 
this, led him to request the president of the 
Miami Junior Chamber of Commerce to as- 
sist in preparing the public program. Mr. 
Eddie Swan, assistant State attorney and 
jaycee president, arranged and M. C.’d the 
ceremonies at the Columbus statue. This 
celebration was covered by local newspaper 
and TV reporters. Approximately five 
hundred people witnessed the ceremony on 
October 12. 

A cocktail party for the consular corps 
was held at Mr. Ferre’s home on Thursday, 
October 10. The Governor of Florida, Leroy 
Collins, and the mayors of Miami and Miami 
Beach attended, in addition to the diplo- 
matic representatives. Publishers and edi- 
tors of several local papers were also present. 
_ At the cocktail party, Miss Barbara Knight 
was introduced as the committee’s Queen 

Miss Knight was selected because 

of her interest in inter-American affairs, 

than as a beauty queen. Mr. Ferre 

and the general committee agreed that every 

should be made to surround the 

of Queen Isabella with dignity and 

Tespect rather than to capitalize on the 
appeal of a pretty girl. 

The speaker at the monument ceremonies 
was @ well known local attorney, prominent 

Civic work, Mr. E. R. P. Brigham. Dr. J 
a. president of the University of 

, was the speaker at the dinner dance. 
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The annual racing regatta, famous in 
yachting circles, was chairmaned by Mr. 
Timothy J. Sullivan. The regatta is tradi- 
tionally part of the Columbus Day activities 
and is international in scope as it draws par- 
ticipants from all over the Carribean area. 

The overall intent of the committee this 
year was to perpetuate the memory of the 
spiritual. significance of the great navigator. 

In his Columbus Day proclamation, Miami 
Mayor Randall N. Christmas stressed the fact 
that the city of Miami is the Gateway of the 
Americas and its citizens are most conver- 
sant with the peoples of Latin American 
countries. 

The Miami Herald, October 12, pointed 
out on its editorial page that “Florida will 
always carry the distinction of being the 
first territory settled in the United States as 
a direct result of Columbus sighting land on 
October 12, 1492.” 

Furthermore said the editorial: “Colum- 
bus Day might well serve as the occasion for 
renewed patriotic determination to lend our 
every effort—individually as well as nation- 
ally—to safeguard this heritage of ours, 
whose beginnings were started in the dawn 
of October 12, 1492, in the Bahamas.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Néarly 10,000 persons participated ih 
Philadelphia’s second annal Columbus Day 
parade. The parade, which began at 1:30 
p. m., was led by Genevieve Bene, 18, of 
2641 Snyder Avenue, who was chosen from 10 
finalists by the Sons of Italy as queen of 
Columbus Day. In the line of march were 
the police and firemen’s band, units of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, 
scores of floats entered by service organiza- 
tions and community groups, several string 
bands and bugle and drum corps, and a 
host of veterans’ organizations, parochial 
school and city playground groups and Boy 
and Girl Scouts. 

At the national shrine, further exercises 
to honor the discoverer of America was held. 
The speakers included Gov. George M. Leader, 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth, Council Presi- 
dent James H. J. Tate and Judge Eugene V. 
Alessandroni, president of the Philadelphia 
Columbus Day Committee, who will soon re- 
ceive the Medal of Merit from Italy’s Presi- 
dent Giovanni Gronchi. 

Under the chairmanship of the Honorable 
Eugene Allessandroni, judge of common 
pleas court in Philadelphia, a formidable 
celebration got underway, beginning with 
Friday, October 11. 

October 11: Field sports for children of 
all ages. 

October 12: At Columbus Square: 8 a. m., 
flag raising exercises; 9 a. m., bocce contest; 
afternoon card contest; 6 p. m., award of 
prizes. 

10:30 a. m., an impressive motorcade left 
for exercises at the Columbus Monument in 
Fairmount Park; 7 p. m., banquet at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel; over 1,000 attended. 
Governor Leader was the principal speaker. 

At Columbus Square: 7:30 p. m., band 
concert and fireworks. 

October 13: 11 &. m., memorial mass at 
St. Rita Church (the Archdiocese partici- 
pating); 1 p. m., parade with well over 10,000 
marchers in line; 4:30 p. m., the parade con- 
cluded at the national shrine, Independence 
Hall, where exercises were held. The 
principal speakers were: His Excellency 
George M. Leader, Governor of Pennsylvania; 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth; Committee 
Chairman Judge Eugene V. Alessandroni; 
City Councilman Paul D’Ortona. 

Many other preday activities were inau- 
gurated; such as, offering valuable prizes for 
contests in essays in the schools; scholar- 
ships; sending out numerous speakers 
versed in the history of Columbus to school 
assemblies and many organizations request- 


ing help. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

. The Kansas City, Mo., Columbus Day cele- 

bration was headed by the distinguished 
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surgeon, Dr. James A. DiRenna, who was 
appointed Columbus Day chairman by the 
Honorable H. Roe Bartle, mayor of Kansas 
City. 

For the first time in the history of Kansas 
City, Columbus Day was celebrated by a pro- 
gram of great magnitude because a group 
of people were organized in the cause of 
really celebrating Columbus Day. 

Starting with Kansas City’s newly or- 
ganized Italian Social Club, Dr. DiRenna 
brought in representatives from the civic, 
social, educational, business, and political 
life of Kansas City. Over 1,300 persons ex- 
pressed their appreciation of Columbus at 
a dinner dance held at Hotel Muehlebach. 
Eddie Clark, program director of radio sta- 
tion WHB, acted. as toastmaster and- Boy 


-Scout Troop 70 of Holy Rosary Catholic 


Church served as the color guard, posting 
the American and Italian flags. 

The Honorable Stuart SYMINGTON, United 
States Senator from Missouri, was the key- 
note speaker. Two Missouri Congressmen, 
the Honorable RicHarp BOLLING and the 
Honorable WILLIAM R. HULL, JR., were also 
honored guests. Dr. Roberto de Cardona, 
consular general for Italy in Missouri, pre- 
sented the Order of Merit to the Honorable 
Fred G. Manusco from the Republic of Italy. 

In his Columbus Day proclamation, 
Mayor H. Roe Bartle urged that the citizens 
of Kansas City make “these observances an 
occasion for the expression of the brother- 
hood and goodwill which the people of 
Kansas City hold for our neighbors in the 
Latin American countries.” 

Dr. DiRenna in a radio broadcast said: 
“We certainly hope that our Latin American 
neighbors will use their Columbus Day cele- 
brations as an opportunity to strengthen 
their bonds with us in the United States.” 

Dr. DiRenna attended the national Co- 
lumbus Day celebration held at the Pan 
American Union, on Friday evening, October 
11, as the guest of the National Citizens 
Committee. 

Oakland, Calif. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Felix F. 
Chialvo, Columbus Day chairman, the city of 
Oakland ‘and the County of Alameda en- 
joyed a 3-day celebration. The Italian- 
American Federation of the East Bay com- 
posed of 20 member organizations supported 
the efforts of Mr. Chialvo to make the 1957 
Columbus Day celebrations the best in the 
33 years of the federation’s history. 

On October 11, the coronation of the 
Columbus Day queen and court and the 
presentation of Puccini’s opera, Madame 
Butterfly opened the 3-day celebration. 
These two events were open to the public 
without charge. 

Miss Carmen Pago was selected as the 
festival queen and was crowned at 8 p. m. 
at the Oakland Auditorium Theater. Queen 
Carmen, senior at Berkeley’s St. Joseph High 
School, plans to be a doctor. 

Following the coronation, the audience of 
over 2,000 enjoyed listening to the opera 
Madame Butterfly with well-known artists 
taking the lead and music furnished by the 
cooperation of local No. 6 of the American 
Federation of Musicians, AFL-CIO, as a 
public service. 

The grand ball and banquet held at the 
Leamington Hotel on October 12 was at- 
tended by 350 persons with State, county, 
and city officials as guests and Mr. Chiaivo 
as master of ceremonies. 

Highlight of this occasion was the pres- 
entation of citizenship awards—§100 Gov- 
ernment bonds—to Ronald Foglia, 17, Oak- 
land Technical High School senior; Joanne 
Raffaelli, 15, and Michaele Botella, 15, both 
students at Holy Name Central High School. 

On October 13, Lake Meirith was the scene 
of the marathon, walkathon and bicycle 
races. A concluding and unusual feature of 
the 1957 celebration was to have been the 
pageant of the Landing of Columbus, at Jack 
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London Square. Inclement weather knocked 

out this feature, but it will be included in 

the 1958 pageant says Attorney Raymond 

Mellana, pageant chairman, who worked for 

3 months to arrange this colorful affair. 
District of Columbia 


The Knights of Columbus, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Carmine Garofalo and Mr. 
Henry G. Catucci sponsored two outstanding 
events in the District of Columbia. On Oc- 
tober 12, the parade and wreath laying at 
the Columbus Monument were highlighted 
by addresses by the Spanish Ambassador, His 
Excellency Don José M. de Areilza and Dr. 
Vincenzo de Benedictis, counselor, of the 
Italian Embassy. Music was furnished by 
the United States Army Band and the Sea 
Chanters (U.S. Navy). 

The Columbus Monument was cleaned, 
the fountains turned on, and the monument 
lighted for 3 nights through the courtesy of 
the National Capital Parks. 

On the evening of October 13, the Knights 
held their Columbus Day banquet at the 
Mayflower Hotel with Mr. Gilbert A. Cuneo 
as toastmaster and Mr. William H. Collins as 
general chairman. The Most Reverend Philip 
M. Hannan, auxiliary bishop and chancellor, 
Archdiocese of Washington; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James A. Magner, procurator, Catholic Uni- 
versity; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K. Cartwright, 
rector, St. Matthews Cathedral; and Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward H. Roach, rector, Shrine of the 
Blessed Sacrament, participated in the im- 
pressive ceremonies. 

THE 1957 NATIONAL COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRA- 
TION PAN AMERICAN UNION—HALL OF THE 
AMERICAS 
On Friday evening, October 11, the Na- 

tional Citizens Committee for Columbus Day 

held a reception, dinner, and dance in_the 

Hall of the Americas, Pan American Union. 

The Pan American ‘Union function was 

sponsored by Washington’s leading indus- 

trialists, businessmen, civic, religious, and 
educational leaders interested in United 

States-Latin American relations. Around 

350 attended this distinguished celebration. 
Six prominent Americans received Colum- 

bus Day awards for their contributions to 

inter-American friendship and understand- 
ing. 

Recipients of the 1957 Columbus Day ci- 
tations were Gov. Luiz Munoz Marin of 
Puerto Rico; former president of Ecuador, 
Galo Plaza Lasso; John T. O’Rourke, editor 
of the Washington Daily News and now 
president of the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation; Congressman JAMES GROVE FULTON, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; John W. White, author 
f “Argentina: The Life Story of a Nation” 
and “Our Good Neighbor Hurdle”; and in- 
dustrialist L. A. Astley-Bell, president of the 
Shell Caribbean Petroleum Co. 

Following are excerpts from the Columbus 
Day citations delivered by Dr. Jose A. Mora, 
Secretary General, Organization of American 
States: 

1. Governor Marin: “Played a leading role 
in achieving for Puerto Rico a free, volun- 
tary, association with the United States un- 
der,a Commonwealth status.” 

“Munoz Marin-has strengthened democ- 
racy in the Caribbean area and has pointed 
the way in which our free society can be 
made truly free and truly representative. 
He established a stable government, in- 
creased the standard of living of his people, 
provided health facilities, improved the 
health and well-being of the Puerto Ricans. 
He uprooted the Communist beachhead in 
the island and launched a constructive, in- 
dustrialization program’ which got his coun- 
try away from a one-crop dependence on 
sugar cane.” 

2. Galo Plaza: “In a geographic area char- 
acterized by deliberately incited civil dis- 
order, Galo Plaza was the first Ecuadorian 
president in many years who served out his 
full term despite the fact that as president 
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he lived as a servant of the people, not as 
their military master.” 

“As a football player in his own country 
and in the United States he early learned 
the principles of team play and of sports- 
manship based on mutual respect; princi- 
ples which he carried into his adult life and 
which were contributing factors to his suc- 
cess in advancing the cause of representative 
government in the Americas.” 

3. O’Rourke: “Has worked strenuously for 
more than a decade to make North Ameri- 
cans and North American newspapers more 
conscious of events in Latin America. 

“Mr. O’Rourke’s great contribution has 
been his unceasing struggle to widen and 
deepen the channels of communication 
among the nations of the Americas and thus 
create a setting in which representative gov- 
ernment can grow and flourish. He has been 
and continues to be an implacable enemy of 
press control and thought control in the 
Americas.” 

4. Congressman Futton: “Senior Republi- 
can on the Subcommittee for Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he is a stalwart champion of a 
bipartisan good-neighbor policy. 

“‘He is a strong advocate of expanded busi- 
ness activity by United States firms in Latin 
America with Government assistance. 

“As an observer for the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee at the Rio economic confer- 
ence in 1954. Congressman FuLTon had the 
vision and the courage to recommend an ex- 
pansion of the Export-Import Bank loan 
through a $1 billion revolving fund to im- 
plement the United States role of leadership 
in Latin American development.” 

5. White: “For 28 years he lived and tray- 
eled in Latin America as a close observer of 
its political life. 

“He was one of the founders of the Inter- 
American Committee for Columbus Day in 
1933 and of its successor, the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Columbus Day. 

“In 25 years south of the Rio Grande he 
has learned to know the Latin Americans as 
they are. He has respected their culture and 
learned their language. He has learned to 
see through their eyes, which is the first step 
in being a good neighbor. In his excellent 
books, Argentina: The Life Story of a Na- 
tion, and Our Good Neighbor Hurdle, he has 
sought to bring home to his fellow country- 
men in the United States some understand- 
ing of our responsibility as good neighbors to 
respect people who may be different from us 
rather than to shape them to our mold be- 
fore we accept them.” 

6. Astley-Bell: “His contributions consist 
of efforts to strengthen the ties between the 
Americas through the medium of education. 
His organization is presently supervising the 
welfare of 75 Venezuelan students attending 
United _States colleges on _ scholarships 
granted by the Shell Companies of Venezuela. 
These scholarships cover 4 years’ living ex- 
penses and tuition. They are awarded an- 
nually to about 20 qualified students, who 
are free to choose their own school and course 
of study. 

“Another investment in mutual under- 
standing is made by the contribution of the 
Shell Cos. to the Inter-American Law In- 
stitute which annually provides the oppor- 
tunity for promising Latin American lawyers 
to take a 1-year graduate course in American 
law at New York University. This special- 
ized training develops mature individuals 
capable of assuming responsible positions in 
government or business.” 

Columbus Day citations in 1956 were 
awarded to Henry F. Holland, former United 
States Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs; Dr. Jose A. Mora, Secre- 


General of Accion Cultural 
Bogota, Colombia; Dr. Horacio — editor 


of Diario Las Americas, Miami, Fla.; and the 


late Rudolf S. Hecht, onetime Chairman of 

the International Trade Mart of New Oren 
The Honorable George D. Neiison, 

man, Western Hemisphere commisteg ain of the 

world trade committee of the w. 

D. C., Board of Trade, was master of 

monies for the national celebration, The 

Most Reverend Philip M. Hannan, auxiliary 

bishop of the archdiocese of ng 

D. C., and the Honorable Robert 

Laughlin, President, Board of Co 

of the District of Columbia, were other active 

participants. 


The Defense of America: A Special De 
bate on the Reorganization of the De. 
fense Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Res 


orD, I include the following broadcast. 


entitled “The Defense of America: A 
Special Debate on the Reorganization 
of the Defense Department,’’ as broad- 
cast over the CBS television network, 
April 20, 1958. Guests, the Honorable 
Leverett Saltonstall, United States 
Senator, Republican, of Massachusetts; 
the Honorable William C. Foster, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, 1951-1953, mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee to the 
Secretary of Defense To Study the Re- 
organization Plan, the Honorable F. 
Edward Hébert, United States House of 
Representatives, Democrat, of Louisi- 
ana; the Honorable John T. Koehler, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 1949 to 
1951. Moderator, George Herman, CBS 
News. Producer, Nancy Hanschman, 

The broadcast follows: 

Mr. Herman. I am George Herman. Iam 
substituting for Eric Sevareid, who is unable 
to be here. $ 

Gentlemen, President Eisenhower wantsa 
major reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment involving the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

Do you agreé, Senator SALTONSTALL? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Iam sympathetic 
with his objectives. 

Mr. HerMan. Congressman Hésert? 

Mr. Hésert. I am opposed to the 
dent’s proposal. 

Mr. Foster. The plan demonstrates the 
President’s leadership in the field in 
he is preeminent. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Koehler? , 

Mr. KozHuer. I am opposed to any pi 
posal which results in merger of the 
services. 

ANNOUNCER. From Washington, the as 
Television Network brings you The 
of America: A Special Debate on the 
ganization of the Defense De ent 

Participating in the debate are = 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of Massach 
Republican on the Senate Armed 
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1958 
Mr. HERMAN. Gentlemen, I think you all 
know that President Eisenhower told Con- 
jast January that he was going to give 
them his plans for defense tion 
pefore long, and on the 3d of April he sent 
a message which proposed a much 


Co 
proader and deeper tion than any- 
one had apparently expected. 

On April 16, he sent a draft of legislation 


to bring about that reorganization, and a 

pill. was promptly introduced in Congress, 

and the following day he delivered a strong 

and dramatic appeal for support in a speech 

pefore a gathering of news editors here in 
mn. 

acces of Defense McElroy has also 
spoken in defense of the plan, which very 
strongly bears his own imprint. 

With the Department of Defense under 
Mr. McElroy, which drew up the main points 
of the plan after conferring with past and 

t Chiefs of Staff and with the five- 
man committee of which Mr. Foster was 4 
member, the President’s legislative leaders 
will now have the main burden of carrying 
forward this plan in Congress, and in partic- 
ular that means Senator SALTONSTALL. 

So, Senator, would you start off by telling 
us what you feel about the President’s reor- 
ganization plan ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Herman, IT am 
glad to. First, let me say I am happy to be 
on this program with these 3 other gen- 
tlemen and yourself, because I have worked 
with all 4 of you, on Capitol Hill, on the 
subject, at one time or another. 

Now, today what we all want is security 
and a great opportunity for peace in the 
world. What we need for our security is 
strong defense of a quick reteliatory effort, 
quick and very massive in the retaliatory 
effort. To get that quick retaliatory effort, 
we have got to have efficiency, and to be 
efficient we have got to today use as little 
money as we can, because of the tremen- 
dous expense that goes into our defensive 
effort. 

Mr. Herman. And for that reason you plan 
to support the—— 

Senator SaLToNsTALL. As I said, I am sym- 
pathetic with the objectives of the Presi- 
dent. I think we have got to work out 
some of the details in the Congress that 
aren't perhaps entirely clear in his message 
or in the bill that he has submitted. 

Mr. Herman. Thank you, Senator SaLTon- 
STALL. 

Congressman HéserT? 

Mr. Hétrrt. Mr. Herman, I am surprised 
at Senator SaLToNsTALL’s statement, pleas- 
antly so, because I can't be in disagreement 
with it. 

Mr. Herman. Try. 

Mr. Hésert. We aren’t at all in disagree- 
ment on the objectives. We are all for 
mother and country and against sin, but the 
thing that strikes me most in the Presi- 
dent’s most recent proposition to 
the Department is the similarity of all pre- 
vious reorganization attempts. I think it 
would be well to trace the history of these 
Teorganization movements. 

The original one began in 1947, at which 

we had the ‘original intent, and of 
course it was for efficiency and economy, the 
Same words used today. At that time it was 
Indicated that if we adopted 
the original 
tion Act, everything would be solved 
and we would be on our way to efficiency 
economy. 
ae Forrest Sherman at that time 
aon what the Defense Department 

: be, and his words were: there would 

Secretary, 4 deputies, 100 people, and 
concentrated office, with a decentraliza- 
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Now, the next time: we also heard of the 
reorganization as soon as we got a new 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Louis Johnson. 
He came to the Hill in 1949, I think it was. 

He said, “We want efficiency and we want 
economy. Now, if you will just give us this 
added power, it is going to solve everything.” 

So he marched up the hill. 

Then we had another Secretary of Defense 
come up, Mr. Charles Wilson, and he came 
to the Hill. 

He said, “We want efficiency and we want 
economy. If you change this and give me 
more power, we are going to accomplish this 
and give us more Secretaries.” 

So we promptly gave him that. 

And now, several years later, we have an- 
other new Secretary. He marched up the 
hill again and we hear again efficiency and 
economy. 

Now, these statements I am making in 
general and I am quoting the individuals 
in general, but for the benefit of my friend, 
Senator SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Foster, I have 
the records stacked here and here which 
can be found the accurate quotes, and I am 
sure you will accept my paraphrasing. 

But I think there is one thing I want to 
leave, before I go on now, and that is this: 
The President has said that the present law 
causes waste and ineffectiveness, but I won- 
der who wrote the present law, except the 
President himself. The Congress had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with it. They accepted 
a blank check from him, and we couldn’t 
change a comma or a semicolon. 

Mr. Herman. I just want to ask you as you 
conclude that statement, Mr. Hébert, whether 
by this you mean that you do not think we 
need further efficiency, and you do not pro- 
pose to support the President’s—— 

Mr. H&sert. We need further efficiency and 
economy, but we could do it with what we 
have in hand and could have done it under 
the first act. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Foster, I am sure you will 
have a reaction to that. 

Mr. Foster. Well, Ido. Of course, I think 
we all agree in the objectievs. I think we 
all accept the Congressman’s*paraphrase, al- 
though he may have conceivably taken it a 
little bit black where it was gray instead of 
white. 

You are quite right. There.-have been each 
time over these.years a hope that the latest 
plan would meet the change cnd conditions 
a little bit better, and I think we must all 
realize that conditions have substantially 
changed since 1947. 

I think the onrush of technology, to use 
the President’s phrase, has been something 
that none of us could have foreseen. I think 
the substantial progress which our major 
enemy. has made none of us could have fore- 


seen. 

I think it is quite clear today that we 
need a more direct command channel be- 
tween the President as Commander in Chief 
through his deputy, the Secretary of Defense, 
to the operating commands, which are the 
cutting edges of our defense, and I think that 
each of these plans to which you refer has 
actually made an improvement. 

True we have never reached perfection; we 
never will. I am sure that this plan will 
require amendment sometime in the future. 
But I do believe that this does meet the 


major things which we have to do; namely, 


to clarify command channels, to put research 
and technology at a high level where it can 
be developed and be available to the Chiefs 
of Staff to meet the kind of conditions which 
we face from here in. 

And while I agree perhaps it could have 
been done better each time, Mr. Congress- 
man, it has improved down through the 
3 , but I believe we need this to make it 

and good enough to meet today’s 
challenge. , 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Foster, you were 1 of the 

5 men on the committee which advised Sec- 
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retary McElroy on the building of this plan. 
Let me ask you this: Were the past plans 
considered as evolutionary steps? Was that 
built upon the past, the changes of the past 
plans? 

Mr. Foster. This is cetainly evolutionary, 
and I would not say I was a member of the 
committee. I was 1 of the group of 5 con- 
sultants and we consulted, questioned, ad- 
vised, in that sense, but the plan is the Presi- 
dent’s and the Secretary’s, using, to the 
extent that he could, since he had not been 
there long, as you know, the experience which 
a number of us had had. 

And you will recall the group, the three 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Mr. Rockefeller 
who has been active in administrative rec- 
ommendations through the whole Govern- 
ment, and myself, and I think that as a group 
of consultants we were very effective in chal- 
lenging major suggestions, and I think that 
what has come out as evolutionary is not de- 
structive to what has gone on in the past, 
but will be an improvement over it. 

Mr. HERMAN. Mr. Koehler, you were in the 
Pentagon from 1949 to 1951, I believe, as an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. You were 
there during the last reorganization. How 
does this one strike you? 

Mr. Koen.uer. Well, I wasn’t there during 
the last reorganization. I was there during 
the first two. I wasn't there in 1953. 

As: Congressman HEsErRT has said, this is 
No. 4. 

Now, I would like to take a slightly differ- 
ent tack from that taken by the other three 
gentlemen. I agree, of course, with the objec- 
tives, that we must have the most efficient 
and the most capable military forces that our 
circumstances and our finances permit. But 
in view of some disagreements at very high 
level, and being a lawyer, I think that I can 
best perform my part of this task this after- 
noon to the language of the proposals. 

The Congress has consistently repulsed at- 
tempts (1) to merge our armed services; (2) 
to create a single Chief of Staff; and (3) to 
authorize someone other than-Congress to 
prescribe the roles and missions of the serv- 
ices, which authority is vested solely in the 
Congress by article 1, section A, clauses 12, 
13, and 14 of the Constitution. 

The President has said as recently as last 
Thursday that the proposed changes will not 
result in merger, nor the creation of a gen- 
eral staff system, and that the bill does not 
undermine the constitutional power of the 
Congress in this respect. 

On the other hand, Chairman Vinson, of 
the House Armed Services Committee, has 
reached the opposite conclusion on each of 
those three points. It goes without saying 
that both statements are entitled to highest 
consideration and the highest respect. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that we should, to the extent 
possible, address ourselves to the language of 
the bill and in considering the language, 
consider just as carefully the language that 
would be deleted from the present legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Herman. Gentlemen, in listening to 
all four of you, one thing strikes me right 
away. We all talk about whether we call 
it chains of command, whether we call it 
efficiency, whether it gets called as it was 
called in the previous reorganization, “more 
bang for a buck,” we all.talk about improv- 
ing the status of our Armed Forces and we 
all talk about getting more firepower, more 
defense power for our dollar. 

What I would like to ask of you at this 
point is how bad are things? How urgently 
do we need reorganization? Are things in a 
devil of a mess, and how quickly must we 
move on this? Senator SALTONSTALL. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. I would just say 
this, Mr. Herman, and you bring up a very 
good point. Things aren’t in a mess, 
Things are going forward well. They can go 
forward better. But we have always got to 
remember today is the speed of attack. To- 
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day or in a year or so the Russians presum- 
ably can send a missile over here that will 
come over in 30 minutes. 

Now that is quite different from World 
War I or World War II or 1947, Mr. H&sErRT. 
It can come over very quickly. Therefore, 
we have got to organize our defense very 
quickly ahd very efficiently, and that has ‘got 
to mean a quicker chain of command and a 
quicker action, and that action has got to be 
devastating if we are going to be secure, 
because if it is devastating we won’t be 
attacked. 

Mr. Hésert. Senator, show me one thing 
in the present law which the President him- 
self wrote with a blank check which would 
prevent immediate action if we were at- 
tacked? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The one thing is the 
time that it takes to get a command, we 
will say, from the Secretary of Defense or 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff down through 
to the command post for action. 

Mr. Hésert. Where is that prevented in the 
present law? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. There is nothing to 
prevent it. 

Mr. Hésert. Of course there is not. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Except that the peo- 
ple that it has to go through. What we want 
to do is to have it go through as few people 
as possible, and yet keep a civilian head at 
the final command. 

Mr. H&tsert. I am thoroughly in accord, 
but I suggest there is not a thing in the 
present law that prevents immediate action. 
There is not one thing, and I would like 
to have it pointed out if there is one thing. 

Keep in mind again, Senator, that the 
President himself in 1953—what has been so 
different from 1953 to 1958—the President 
himself wrote the present law under which 
they exist in the Defense Department, you 
will agree with me on that I am sure, because 
it was a reorganization act, not a statutory 
act, and the President wrote it and we 
couldn’t change a comma. In this book back 
here which I won’t have time to bring out, he 
says now is the time to perfect the Depart- 
ment, “and I am perfecting it now with this 
plan.” 

Mr. Herman. Congressman HEBERT, before 
you come out with any more of your secret 
weapons from the table back there, let me 
ask you this: 

Do you believe that things have not 
changed so radically from the production 
of missiles and from the shrinking of warn- 
ing times, that things do not require a 
different frame now from the frame they 
required 5-10 years ago? 

Mr. H&serT. No, sir. Our lack is lack of a 
decision or, if not lack of decision, of an 
immediate decision. The stumbling block 
in the Defense Department has been in the 
area of the Comptroller who controls the 
money in which Mr. Eisenhower is so inter- 
ested. We could have put up a satellite a 
year and a half ago if the decision had been 
made in the Defense Department, and it was 
not made. 

Mr. Foster. May I go back to this ques- 
tion of command, and the President’s for- 
mer reorganization act, because I think this 
is extremely important. It is true it was 
written as a reorganization plan, by the 
President when he first came in. Five years 
have passed. We do have a strong security 
setup in our Armed Forces, but in 5 years we 
have learned, as Senator SALTONSTALL said, 
that the command lines are not as clear as 
we would like to have them. 

The executive agent process is not as effec- 
tive under these terms and times which we 
are up against today. Then when that was 
written we thought in terms of a manned 
air force attacking us. This is a matter of 
hours. We had sufficient tactical warning. 
We could get our deterrent forces, our retali- 
atory forces in the air. Today, as Senator 
SALTONSTALL says, this is a matter of 30 min- 
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utes. In addition to that, in any passage of 
command down, the executive agent does 
introduce what have been determined to be 
unnecessary additional layers to go through. 

Mr. Hésert. That is correct. 

Mr. Foster. I remember in history, sir, and 
I appeared: before. you several times when 
I was there, you were very concerned about 
layers of command at that time. We were 
talking about cataloging, you will recall, and 
you felt there were too many. This is simply 
@ movement toward the elimination of ob- 
structive layers. 

Mr. Hésert. I don’t want to monopolize 
the time, Mr. Foster, but you injected some- 
thing in there. I want to ask you a question. 

You mentioned the cataloging situation. 
That was the one act that to unify and make 
uniform purchases, make a catalog with a 
single number, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Foster. No; it didn’t unify purchases. 

Mr. HésErt. But it was direction for unifi- 
cation, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Foster. It was an attempt to get a 
common name for each and every item. 

Mr. Hésert. And that is what is being done 
today at a savings of some $5 billion, I think, 
estimated by the Hoover Commission, isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Foster. This is correct, and you and I 
both worked toward this end. 

Mr. HésertT. You did? Wait just one sec- 
ond please, sir. I have the record here in 
which you opposed that bill and said you 
had enough laws; that you didn’t need any 
more laws. Now where do you stand today? 

Mr. Foster. We would have done it with- 
out the law and we do not feel that the 
Congress in that kind of a thing should get 
in and do the executive actions which you, 
sir, as a legislator write the policies and the 
executive branch carries out. 

Mr. Hésert. I have proved my point. 

Mr. Herman. Between the legislator and 
the administrator here, I think a lawyer 
wanted to get a word in. 

Mr. KoeHusre. I wanted to get back to the 
discussion that Senator SALTONSTALL started; 
namely, that because of technological im- 
provements an@ the fact that the new world, 
the new look is so different, we must be able 
to act very very speedily. 

I agree, but it strikes me as more than a 
happenstance that this.desire for speed in 
reaction has come about very recently. Now 
the missile program ids not new. The mis- 
sile program is not a matter of the last 6 
months. And it seems very interesting that 
during the years 1953 through 1957 the or- 
ganization of the Department of Defense was 
deemed apply capable of taking care of tech- 
nological improvements under the present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

But the Rockefeller report has come out 
within the last few months; and the Rocke- 
feller report, which I think in my humble 
way is the basis of this proposal; is replete 
with very sweeping statements—— 

Mr. Foster. May I interrupt there, be- 
cause it is not the basis of this proposal, 
Mr. Koehler. 

Mr. Koru.er. Shall I say was taken into 
consideration then in preparing—— 

Mr. Foster. It was along with the advice 
and counsel of dozens, twenties of other 
people, all of whom were also. experienced 
and competent. 

Mr. Koeuter. I stand corrected. Shall I 
say it had a bearing on the subject. But 
the Rockefeller report—and I, of course, 
have not had access to other reports—is com- 
plete with sweeping conclusions and gener- 
alizations; and, so far as I am concerned, it 
is very much like a brief without citation 
of authority. 

I do not feel that the present Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have failed to make proper position 
for the protection of this country in the 
event of some international disaster. It may 
be that their present system could be im- 
proved, because any system can be improved, 
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but I am astonished that in a 
a few months a reorganization as sweeping 
as this is should be necessary, in view of 
what I consider to be the tremendoys ad. 
vances we have made in the last 10 years in 
unification, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I, Mr, 
go into.one part of that, and that is this, 
The position of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

We put in there our most experi, 
military man, @ man with a hard persona). 
ity and a man in whom the country has 
confidence. 

We have had General Bradley, 
Radford, and now General Twining, Those 
are the three. 

Now what we really in a way do js to 
downgrade him when we put him in there, 
We do not give him authority. Now that 
bothered me in 1947. It bothered me again 
in 1949, and I was on both those confer. 
ence committees that worked out the tech. 
nical language of those acts. 

Now what the President is trying to do 
is not to downgrade the Chief of Staff, but 
to take advantage of his experience and to 
give him a true responsibility in 
out our strategy, as I see it. And that is 
one very important part of this act, 1 
do not think anybody will—well, I will not 
say anybody, but I do not think that that 
should be too much opposed. 

Mr. Herman. Let me ask you four gentle. 
men this. At this point in our history, with 
the missile war apparently approaching the 
tilt, do you then think that we can respond 
to these future fast happening wars with 
our present setup, or some kind of a re. 
organization, whether it be a basic 
ization or a plan of this kind, or whether 
it would simply be a reorganization decided 
upon by the Chiefs of Staff, that some such 
reorganization is needed, or are we all right 
for a missile war now. 

Mr. Hésert. I think the reorganization is 
needed in the other direction. Cut out all 
of these secretaries and all of these need- 
less people. Let the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have some authority right directly under the 
Secretary of Defense himself, and revert back 
to the original plan as it was drawn and a 
the testimony of General Eisenhower at that 
time and Forest Sherman, Bob Patterson, 
everybody that appeared said would settle it, 

However, there is one thing, and Senator 
SALTONSTALL has put his finger on it. There 
is one thing that worries me greatly about 
this military thing, and that is a military 
man on horseback. That is the idea, of 
course, it has been thrown up as @ Screei, 
Senator. 

I know they say even the President, and 
I may say here parenthetically something — 
that I am deeply concerned about, and that 
is the language of the President in his 
speech the other day, as an example, before 
the national editors association in which he 
just tossed off with a wave of the hand and © 
said of the people who criticized him: 
was sheer nonsense. Does he mean to SJ © 
that he can wave off a man like Cast Vii 
son, whom he undoubtedly was ang, 
44 years of experience in military affairs @ 
this country? Every man who wears 4 Siar 
on the uniform today was a lieutenant when — 
he came to Congress, and that includes Gél- 
eral Eisenhower. Whom General 
calls Uncle Cart. Is that nonsense Wis = 
he gives forth? I don’t think so. gi 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. HEBERT, 
have great respect for Uncle Cant. I 
dealt with him across the table a good 
times, and I know he is a man who 
great deal of knowledge on this subject, 
that doesn’t mean that the President 
sarily was criticizing him. ‘ 

What I think the President wants 
to give a greater bility to the. 
Chiefs of Staff, and to give duties ¥ 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
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under this bill of the President’s, 
isn't going to be a one man om horseback. 
Mr. Hésext. Not at this time, but in the 


‘tor SALTONSTALL. Nor ever, I hope. 
HésertT. You hope. 
ser SALTONSTALL. You are looking 
pessimistically at the future. I wouldn’t 
with making him one man, but he has 
got the Joint Chiefs to work with. The 
Joint Chiefs are kept as operational heads, 
put at the same time they are allowed to 
delegate certain of their operational duties 
so as to have more time for strategic plan- 
and for the overall operation. The 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
certain managerial. duties. He ap- 
points the director. The director will be re- 
sponsible to him, the Director of the Joint 
Staff nization. And the Joint Staff 
tion is built up to be the overall 
command. 

Mr. HéserT. And, mind you, this new bill 
or of the President puts an un- 
limited number of people on the Joint 
Chiefs, where it was previously limited. 

Mr, Henman. Let me go to the far end of 
the table now and ask first Mr. Foster—— 

Mr. Foster. As an engineer, may I get a 
word in with all these lawyers? 

Mr. Hésrrt. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Foster. I assumed you were a lawyer, 
but if not, I will get in anyway. 

I would like to get back to Mr. Koehler’s 
statement first about all this has developed 
in the last few months, and why didn’t we 
know it before, since we have known about 
missiles for some time. 

We have known about missiles for some 
time. They did not give evidence of becom- 
ing operational in the immediate future until 
the last several months. But there had been 
much study given to what we did about 
missiles over the last 4 or 5 years, and the 
military men who were concerned with this 
were those same three dis Chair- 
men of the Joint Chiefs that you speak 
of, General Eisenhower, and General Gruen- 
ther, each of whom believe at this point in 
history in order to meet these new threats 
that there should be a clarification of these 
lines of command in order to do it more 
rapidly. 

Now, going to Mr. Héserr’s statement 
about Cari Vinson, I think everyone in the 
Defense Department, everyone in the mili- 
tary services, has great respect for his ex- 
perience and his ability. But I think in this 
he has perhaps felt, as you say, that there 
could be the man on horseback, but I wonder 
if that is realistic. 

May I just finish one sentence. The Presi- 
dent is the Commander in Chief of the mili- 
tary forces by that same Constitution to 
which we refer. He is charged with that 
responsibility and he must discharge it. It 
is @ terrific responsibility. He must have 
under him a man who can pass those com- 
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civilian. I just don’t know. To the extent 
that it can be done properly, it should be 
done. 

What concerns me, as I said before, is the 
necessity, the apparent necessity, of a 
sweeping reorganization of the entire De- 
partment of Defense. Now, I warned you 


originally that I was going to get to the law,- 


and I think what is important is not only 
what is in the new proposal but what has 
been stricken out. 

I now read the present law: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this act’”—this is existing law—‘“the combat- 
ant functions assigned to the military serv- 
ices by section’’-—so and so and so and so— 
“shall not be transferred, reassigned, abol- 
ished or consolidated. Military personnel 
shall not be so detailed.or assigned as to 
impair such combatant functions. The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall not direct the use 
and expenditure of funds of the Department 
of Defense in such manner as to affect the 
result prohibited by paragraphs 1 and 2.” 

And substituted therefor, the proposed law 
is a provision that the Secretary of Defense 
shall have authority to establish unified or 
specified commands and assign forces of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, to 
those commands. 

When you add to that the provision that 
the requirement of law that the three De- 
partments shall be separately administered 
is to be stricken out, and then when you 
add to that this provision, I mean by strik- 
ing—this is in the present law which I am 
now about to read, and which is to be 
stricken: 

“No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a Mili- 
tary Department or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Con- 
gress on his own initiative, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any 
recommendation related to the Department 
of Defense that he may deem proper.” 

So the Congress, gentlemen, is forbidden 
to receive the very information it should 
have in order that it may Judge more capa- 
bilities of the service. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Koehler, would 
you yield there? 

Mr. KogHter. Certainly. I am finished. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I don’t think the 
unified command violates any question or 
involves any question of merger of forces. 
We did it in the war. We are doing it now. 

Mr. KorHter. I couldn’t agree with you 
more. 

Senator SaLToNnsTaL.; So far as individual 
members of the Defense Department coming 
up to the Congress, I personally do not be- 
lieve that the Congress will change that 
provision. Now, the President himself has 
said—— 

Mr. KorxLer. I am pleased to hear you say 
that. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. The President him- 


mands as clearly and quickly through as it is® Self has said that he did not feel that a 


possible to do it. 


And I think that this setup does exactly 
There can be no man on horseback 

with our system of government, because, 
» every single military man is un- 
direction of a civilian; and every 
me is under the direction and under 
ao of you gentlemen as Congress 
one appropriate, and there are numerous 
groups and controls within the Gov- 
fnment that make it impossible to ever 
achieve the man on horseback under this or 
any other similar democratic plan of organ- 


F 


tenes I would like to hear the 
Teaction to that, 
tune eommUER. I think it Is Just about my 
have Say something. Bill, I clearly would 
ment a, W2Y Of passing any informed com- 
ih which ne, *tent to which or the manner 
tary the chain of command over mili- 
°perations should be clarified. I am a 


man, when he is asked questions, or at 
least McElroy said that, and I think the 
President has said it, that when a man is 
asked questions he should answer truth- 
fully. And we have had a great deal of 
experience in that in the last 18 months, in 
the so-called Symington preparedness com- 
mittee and in the Johnson preparedness 
committee. We have had other freedom of 
discussion with a man holding up his hand 
and taking an oath and speaking truthfully. 
So I wouldn’t worry about that. 

Now, I think so far as the merging of the 
services are concerned, we can’t connect that 
with unified command. 

Mr. Koguuer. No. 

Senator SatronsTat,. That is another 
problem that has got to be argued out by 
itself. And there again the President has 
said emphatically he did not wish to merge 
the services. 

Mr. Korn er. I know that. The difficulty 
is, Senator, that I find it extremely difficult 
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to square the language of the proposal as 
written. .Now, when we come—section 2 is 
the declaration of intent of the statute, and 
section 2 says it shall be the intent of this 
legislation not to merge the armed services. 
Well and good. 

Now, if we turn to the section of the 
statute which implements that section of 
intent, within the policy enunciated in sec- 
tion 2, that is the intent not to merge: “The 
Secretary of Defense shall take appropriate 
steps” and so forth “to provide for more 
effective” and so forth-“eliminate duplica- 
tion.” 

Now, “No function which has been or 
hereafter authorized by law to be per- 
formed by the Department of Defense or 
any Officer or agency thereof shall be sub- 
stantially transferred, reassigned, abolished 
or consolidated until 30 days after a 
report in regard to all pertinent details 
shall have been made by the Secretary of 
Defense to the Committees of the Armed 
Services of the Congress.” 

Now, he makes that report. He waits 30 
days, and if Congress acts within the 30- 
day period, Congress can prevent the 
transfer of those functions. But if Con- 
gress does not act within the 30-day period, 
those functions are effective, as I read the 
law. 

That seems to me that if he should do it 
during that period when Congress was in 
recess—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That has got to be 
clarified. 

Mr. KogHLER. I am reading the law as it is 
written. 

Mr. HésertT. Senator, I am glad to hear 
you say that. I agree with what you said. 
I don’t believe the Congress is going to buy 
this bill at all, and that is what we are dis- 
cussing right now. 

We are going to have some type of re- 
organization, but the question is, Are we 
going to take what the President has spoon- 
fed us? and I don’t think—I don’t think the 
President’s bill will get out of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Congressman, you are en- 
titled to your own opinion, and we will leave 
that go. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I think it will. 

Mr. Foster. I would like to get back to the 
legal brief here, because it seems to me that 
this whole question of separate administra- 
tion is one of the key things in this whole 
argument. 

Mr. KorHter. I agree with you. 

Mr. Foster. You set up a law and I am not 
@ lawyer, but you set up a law in which 
you allegedly give direction, control and au- 
thority and the complete responsibility for 
the security of the United States to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Then you go down four lines and say, but 
you can’t do this, you can’t do that, and 
you can’t do the other things. 

You say he can come up and he can make 
these changes. He gives the Congress notice 
and if the Congress says “no,” he may not do 
it. 

It seems to me with the unification of sea, 
air, and land forces which we must have in 
order to fight the kind of battles and wars 
we have today, you have got to give equal 
authority to the man to whom you have 
given responsibility, and this set of proposals 
is so designed to give that authority to the 
man on whom you have placed this terrific 
responsibility. 

Mr. KoreH.ueR. Bill, I couldn’t agree more 
with everything you have said. My only ar- 
gu@ient was this: I am dealing with the 
legislation that has been submitted to the 
Congress. Iam not doing anything else, but 
interpreting that legislation. 

On the basis of this legislation, the Presi- 
dent has said merger will not result. Chair- 
man Vinson has said merger will result. 

As I read this legislation, and I am not 
taking a position personally for or against 
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merger, as I read this legislation a future 
unknown Secretary of Defense will have the 
authority if he chooses to exercise it to 
merge the services. 

Mr. Foster. Well, perhaps that is so. The 
writers of the Constitution did not know the 
future people who were going to operate un- 
der it. 

I do not think you can write a piece of 
law, and you legislators can advise me on 
this, that is only for this particular man. I 
think this is good sound legislation to meet 
the difficult problems we have, and I think 
that unless we do this kind of thing, we 
may be too little, too late, and too slow. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Foster, as I understood it, 
you complain now that the Secretary is re- 
sponsible and then the authority is taken 
away from him. 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Hésert. That is right. Now, in the bill 
which you subscribe to and which you like, 
if you will read the act in section 4, it gives 
the direction to the Secretary of the Navy, 
“the Chief of Operations shall exercise com- 
mand and supervision over such of the 
forces of the Navy and the Marine Corps as 
the Secretary of the Navy determines.” 

That is an affirmative declaration that the 
Secretary and the Chief of Naval Operations 
has control, is that correct? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. HEBERT. Now we come to the “but”: 
“Other than the forces assigned by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to unified or special com- 
mands.” 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Hésert. In other words, by the wave of 
his hand he could have Mr. Arleigh Burke 
up there with no forces under him at all, 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Hésert. Why subscribe in one instance 
and complain in another? 

Mr. Foster. Oh, no, this is not true at all. 
What we are saying is that in order to fight 
modern wars, you must have the ability to 
have in command forces as your cutting 
edge sea, land, and air forces. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. Foster. One assignment to a unified 
joint or specified command. The commander 
of that force by direction of the President 
through the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of operating that force. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. Foster. At that point the Chief of 
Naval Operations or the Secretary-.of the 
Navy does not have this command over those 
forces. 

Mr. Hésert. Isn't that in existence today? 

Mr. Foster. But he must support them. 
It is in existence today. 

Mr. HEsert. Then why do you need an- 
other law before 

Mr. Foster. I thought you meant 

Mr. Hésert. Admiral Stump commands 
the Pacific and he commands everybody in 
the Pacific. 

Mr. KorH ter. Mr. Herman, could I swing 
to something else again? 

Mr. HERMAN. I was going to suggest at 
this particular point we had been discussing 
particularly the provisions of the Secretary 
of Defense to handle forces. 

Now, another major point arises at this 
time, and I think is unalterably connected 
with it, and that is ability to handle funds 
and to transfer them from one force to an- 
other and I haven't heard that discussed. 

Mr. KoEHLER. Maybe I could lead off on 
that and really divert a little from that. 

Mr. HERMAN. Very well, sir. 

Mr. KoeHuer. I am a veteran of two Pgn- 
tagon reorganizations, the 1947 one and the 
1949 one. 

I recall distinctly when the first plan went 
into effect in 1947. Secretary Forrestal, in 
whom there was no abler public servant that 
I ever knew, Secretary Forrestal took the 
position that the Department of Defense 
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could work successfully only if it had a very 
few number of people in the Secretary of 
Defense’s organization. Some say 50, some 
say 100. That is unimportant. 

In thé 1949. act, specification was made for 
3 Assistant Secretaries of Defense, and later 
in the 1953 act, 6 more were added. 

Now, it seems to me, although I wasn't 
too much subjected to the intervening layer 
of Assistant Secretaries of Defense, it seems 
to me that the appointment of évery addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Defense down- 
grades to a certain extent a service secre- 
tary, because he must be taking some of the 
secretary’s functions, and also adds another 
burden to the already intolerable burden of 
the Secretary of Defense, because there is 
one more person who has to report to him. 

Now, I believe that it would make very 
much sense if we are going to keep the serv- 
ices at all, to eliminate the greater part of 
that intervening layer. 

Let the service secretaries relieve the Sec- 
retary of Defense of a tremendous burden 
administrative and otherwise, and let the 
Secretary of Defense devote more of his time 
to his fundamental job, which is working 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

That is the heart of his job. 

Mr. HERMAN. Go ahead, Senator SaLTon- 
STALL. 

Mr. Foster. I do want to get in on that 
one. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As one that was on 
that conference committee, and worked out 
this act and who worked very closely with 
Mr. Forrestal at that time, I know some- 
thing of what he was thinking. 

Now the words that were finally put in, 
as you will recall, are “authority” and 
“control.” 

Mr. KorH er. That is correct. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. But the Department 
shall be separately administered. 

Mr. KoEHLeErR. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That was done to 
work out this compromise, if you will, that 
could carry through. That has been inter- 
preted since that time to give the Secretary 
of Defense the authority over the services. 

On the other hand, it is clear that they 
should be separately administered. 

Mr. KoEHLER. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. One of the purposes 
of this act, as I understand it, at the present 
time, is to clarify that. 

Mr. KoEHLER. One purpose is to wipe up 
separate administration. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The words “sepa- 
rately administered” are wiped out as such, 
but the various services are not merged. 
The Secretary of the Navy, for instance, will 
continue to—— 

Mr. KorHuer. Senator, could I ask you just 
one question? 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. Certainly. I don’t 
know if I can answer it, but I shall try. 

Mr. KoErH.Ler. If the services cease to be 
administered separately, 
taken out of the chain of command, the 
service Secretaries, which may be proper, as 
Mr. Foster said, I am not qualified, what 
then is left of the individual services? Are 
they organizational entities at all? 

Mr. Foster. Gf course, they are, and there 
is absolutely no thought of eliminating the 
services as such. 

The elimination of*the separately adminis- 
tered is to give the Secretary of Defense the 
authority which he needs to truly direct and 
coordinate these groups, and this story of 100 
people to do this job, I have heard that a 
good many times, and you know, Jack, as 
well as I, that Jim very rapidly changed his 
feeling about that way of running the De- 
partment. 

Mr. HésertT. Just a moment. It is in here 
if you want to read it, Admiral Sherman-——— 

Mr. Foster. I don’t care whose testimony 
it was that is contrary to-this. 


and if they are ~ 


Mr, HésErt. It was never sold to the Con. 
gress other than what he said. Mr. Forrestal 
never told the Congress anything 

Mr. Foster. He never went back for g 
dred in the reorganization at all, ang 7 can 
assure you to run a business—and I 
perhaps you gentlemen are over] the 
magnitude of this operation that has to be 
done by the Secretary of Defense. On this 
I can speak with some authority. 1 am not 
a lawyer, but on this one I can speak with 
some authority. 

You are running a 640 billion or $50 
business. You have $120 billion worth o 
plant and installations. You are complain. 
ing about seven vice presidents. 

I think this is a very small number Of Vice 
presidents. I think the Office of the Secre. 
tary of Defense is one of the most efficient 
business operations that I know in terms of 
numbers, 1,500 civilians, 700 military people, 

Mr. Herman. Let me get a question jn 
here, please. I just want to say that as 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense, your. 
self, perhaps you would want to comment on 
this question of how the Secretary of De. 
fense’s Office operates and also you 
want to'add at this point the question of 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense for 

Mr. Foster. His title will not be that, aj. 
though he will be somewhat similar to thet, 
Of course, research and technology is s 
obviously such a terrificly important part 
of our whole military activity now that up. 
less we give to that the position of authority 
and prestige which it deserves, we may well 
be unable to attract the kind of real brains 
and real forward progress that we have to 
have in order to keep up in this terrific race, 

I think that this plan, a Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineer, provides that 
kind of authority. It gives to that man the 
prestige of authority in precedence, fifth in 
precedence behind the Secretary, the three 
Secretaries, and the Deputy Secretary. And 
it gives to him a control over, as well as an 
ability to advise, the Secretary of Defense 
on the highest research and technology level, 
and we need it. We must have it. 

We have lost in this regard over these last 
few years. We know this, all of us. And 
unless we are able to give this kind of a job 
and get the kind of brains and support and 
direction that I believe can get through this 
device, we may really be in a desperate state. 


Mr. Hésert. There is nothing in the law 


that prevents you from accomplishing every- 
thing you have said. 

Mr. Foster. This I question. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Hépert, may! 
just say this. This I personally know. Take 


for instance today, the solid fuel as opposed — 


to the liquid fuel in the propulsion of 
missile. 
Today there are three separate investiga- 


tions going on in solid fuel, in each one ol | 
the services. Now this was brought to my 


attention by a man who is involved in it 

He says there simply isn’t manpower 

to do it. I just give you that as one example 
I dont think there will be much debalt 


over this one centralization of research, é 


you? 
Mr. HEéserr. 


overlapping investigations we have got. — 

Mr. Herman. Let me ask all four of yu 
gentlemen to turn your attention to thi 
question, the question of ineffi 6 
less duplication of which so much has bet 
made and also of the funds involved het 

Is there so much inefficiency and needles 


duplication now going on in the 
Mr. Héserr. May I address ne 


money question? That is very pein 
When the President first came 0S” 
this very revolutionary plan, the il 
was put up as the moneyman. 
The Secretary of Defense would 
this money. He knew the 





Senator, I think we could 
take a cue from that on the Hill, too, mt 
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buy anything like that. So he aban- 
doned it and then in his statement he said 
pe didn’t really need that right now. 

we will set that aside until a later date 
pecause he has the power now. 

Whether he has the power now is de- 
patable, but he exercised the power now be- 
ie congress has refused to give him by 
the conduct in the Comptroller’s Office in the 
ent of Defense and in the Bureau 
of the Budget. And in the hearings of recent 
yintage by the House Armed Services Com- 
, when all of the services were there, 
every individual that testified, every Secre- 

every general had one comment to 
make: that the reason for the tardiness and 

in our missile program and all hin- 
drance rested in the Comptroller of the De- 
fense Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget where the money is being controlled. 
fo he has got it now and he says nothing 
about it, and that is where the delay is. 
This is—no, I won’t use the word he used, 
“nonsense.” 

I think it is tragic that this matter has 
been placed out of focus and the word “non- 
sense” used, and every time the President 
‘speaks, he says, “I’m the man that knows. 
I'm the great military man.” 

Does the 44 years of Mr. VINSON, 22 years of 
Mr. Brooxs, the 22 years of Mr: ARENDS, the 
92 years of Mr. Krupay, 18 years of Mr. Rivers 
mean anything—we are not children. 

Mr. Foster. Administration or writing of 
the policy? I think that there is a good deal 
to be said for what really I believe was the 
President’s thought on this, namely, to give 
some flexibility for transfers within the over- 
all appropriations. You know, Mr. HEBERT 
and Senator SALTONSTALL and Mr. Koehler, 
that the budgets are made up 3 years almost 
before they actually get to the point where 
they are being spent. With all the due wis- 
dom that is accumulated in both the Con- 
gress and in the Department of Defense and 
in the Budget Bureau, it is impossible to 
foresee the changes that will take place in 
this rapidly changing world, and all that is 
being requested is, number one, that the 
budget be that of the overall Department of 
Defense, the overall plan of how to support, 
maintain and further these defense forces, 
and when the time comes to the actual ex- 
penditure, the right to move within line 
items and within the services some amount— 
Mr. McElroy said less than 10 percent. 

Some other figure was mentioned as 5 
percent. Say it is between 5 and 10 percent. 
I think that if you get the kind of problems 
we have today, this flexibility can save us 
& great deal of money, and will allow us to 
proceed with the new things that develop 
at the point the money is available. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. We have a certain 
amount of flexibility today. The Defense 

in the last budget had, I think, 
$100 million which is a comparatively small 
amount of $40 billion that he had complete 
control over. He had also certain powers of 
er: As I remember it, not over 10 per- 
tent change in any one appropriation item, 
any one line item, and not over 5 percent 
‘ould come from any other line jtem. Of 
course, that had to be within the services. 
That couldn't be shifted from one service 
to another. \ 

Now we also have the power of transfer of 
for construction purposes. That has 
done historically. And that comes 

and goes through if it gets the approval 
of the 
Appropriations Committees in the 
and in the Senate. 
seen how far Congress will go with allow- 
rp fer to be made between services 

Problem that we have got to argue out 
and argue out very carefully. 

Mr. 

- Hiserr. That is correct and that is the 
whieh; re Secretary has the power 
fst a litt: ent is asking, but he wants 

le bit more, and I. understand he 


is exercising a line item veto which ~ 
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is going to have $500 million in that emer- 
gency fund. 

Mr. Foster. He does not have it as between 
services. 

Mr. HéserTt. I think he was more fear- 
ful——. ; 

Mr. Foster. He wants flexibility in order to 
meet changes. 

Mr. KoeH.er. I think that problem is one 
that lends itself admirably to resolution be- 
tween the Congress and the Department, as 
Senator SALTONSTALL has said. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have been down 
there many times. 

Mr. KorHier. Many times. I would like to 
get back to this question and I trust, Bill, 
you would bear with me on this one of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense versus the 
Secretaries in the military departments. 

As I told you and as you know, my ex- 
perience there terminated late in 1951. But 
even then, I found difficulty as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in carrying out what 
to me where the orders assigned to me by the 
Secretary. I found a rather diffuse situa- 
tion at the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
level because it seemed to me that there you 
didn’t have authority running hand in hand 
with responsibility. 

You had authority, but the responsibility 
was down the line. Now, I think today—and 
I think it is a very sad thing—I think today 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
are of much lower stature than they were 
10 years ago, and without question, if this 
proposed bill becomes law, the Secretaries 
of the military departments, for my money, 
will not amount to very much at all. 

I would like to reverse the trend so that 
the carrying out of the tremendous admin- 
istrative functions of the Department of 
Defense could be done under the aegis of the 
service Secretaries rather than under the 
aegis of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

Mr. Herman. I'd like to take this away from 
the officials at this point and ask the Mem- 
bers of Congress, Congressman HEBERT and 
Senator SALTONSTALL, how they feel on that 
particular argument? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, I think that 
the Secretaries of the various services should 
have a very substantial authority. Now, I 
think that in these days of quick decisions 
and quick actions and strong actions, there 
has got to be a greater centralization of 
authority. 

Therefore, I would make it perfectly clear 
in the law that the authority is in the Secre- 
tary of Defense under the President through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for action in these 
unified commands, for instance, and then 
the details of how to carry out a lot of that 
business have got to be left and given to the 
secretaries of the services rather than assist- 
ant secretaries in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Foster. If I may interrupt for 1 min- 
ute, it will just take a second, that the secre- 
taries of the services will continue to have 
tremendously important delegated authority 
under the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense. They have got to support the whole 
military. 

Mr. Herman. I think we have come to the 
point where we afte running out of time and 
our agreements and disagreements are pretty 
well lined up, so I’d like to ask you to reflect 
back over your arguments here and offer you 
one last moment for rebuttal and restatement 
of your positions, starting as we started be- 
fore with Senator SALTONSTALL. 

How do you now feel that you should state 
your position? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Herman, I am 
very glad to have been on this discussion 
because I think it has been very helpful, I 
hope, to people who have listened and cer- 
tainly to me who have taken part. 

I reiterate what I said before. In these 
days of missiles and supersonic airplanes and 
all that goes with speed, we need speed of 
decision, we need speed of action. We are 
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never going to be an attacker. We are going 
to be attacked. We may be attacked. We 
hope we won’t be. We are more liable not 
to be attacked if any possible enemy knows 
that we have got a speedy retaliatory effort 
that is going to be a very destructive and 
devastating effort. 

Now to accomplish that, we have got to, 
because of the speed of action, we have got to 
have more authority in one person, more 
authority most essentially in a civilian. 
That is the Secretary of Defense. 

We have got to give him the strategic 
powers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If we 
do that, and that is all the President wants 
to do, we will be able to give that massive 
retaliatory effort. 

Mr. HERMAN. Very well, 
HEBERT. 

Mr. HeserT. I think after listening to the 
discussion today that I am more convinced 
than ever that those of us who oppose this 
extraordinary bill of the President’s are 
thinking along the right lines. 

There has been nothing developed today 
that has indicated in any manner, shape or 
form, that this speed that is desirable of 
which Senator SaLTONSTALL has just spoken 
could not be accomplished. 

You can write all the laws in the world, 
but you can’t change human nature, and if 
the Secretary of Defense is not a man of 
action and speed, the added power which 
could well be misplaced, will not help him 
one iota. I believe it most important that 
we do reorganize the Department, but or- 
ganize it downward instead of upward by 
giving more central authority to fewer people 
and drawing a definite line so we will know 
exactly where we stand and Keep each service 
in its true autonomy, its true identity. And 
I hope that we can get the proper testimony 
on the Hill and I was very interested in Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL talking about the people who 
appeared, but the echoes of names like Den- 
feld, Gavin, and Putt ring in my mind. 

Mr. Herman. Could I ask you just in a very 
brief word whether you propose to start some 
kind of reorganization downward? 

Mr. H&ésert. Oh, yes. There is a bill be- 
fore the committee, positively. We have that 
bill. We have no negative approach. Mr. 
VINSON has a bill in with Mr. Kizpay. That 
is the bill that I support. 

Mr. HERMAN. Thank you. And Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Foster. Well, I couldn’t disagree more, 
of course, with the Congressman, and I think 
that it is a completely negative bil to which 
he refers. I am sure we are all aiming at the 
same objectives. We all want to have the 
most efficient, the most adaptable, the most 
decisive forces that we can get, and I think 
we have to ask ourselves these questions: 
Will this organization give us better coordi- 
nation and direction of the Armed Forces? 
Will it- give a better place in the scheme of 
things to research and technology? Will it 
make it possible for us to react more rapidly 
to the almost instantaneous attacks to which 
we may be subject? And will this in essence 
provide for us the kind of defense effort 
which will allow us to survive at a time in 
history when we are truly threatened with 
destruction almost overnight if the enemy 
makes that choice? 

Mr. HERMAN. Mr. Koehler, will it? 

Mr. Foster. I say it will. 

Mr. KoEHLER. I would just like to say this: 
That this is the first conference of this type 
in which I have participated in which there 
has been so much light and so little heat on 
a subject that is bound to raise so many dif- 
ferent points of view. I would like to revert 
to a few remarks I made in my opening state- 
ment. 

And regardless of my personal views, I 
would like to say that it may well be, for rea- 
sons that Mr. Foster knows much better than 
I, that our national security requires funda- 
mental changes in our present defense struc- 
ture. If the President and the Congress so 
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determine and if those required changes in- 
clude merger of the Armed Forces and the 
creation of a single Chief of Staff, that would, 
of course, be a definitive answer. 

My concern, as I said earlier, lies not with 
the expressed intent of the proposed legisla- 
tion, but with the conclusions I have drawn 
from a study of its language. We are a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men, and with 
that in mind, I am forced to conclude that 
this bill, if passed, would authorize some 
presently unknown and future Secretary of 
Defense to merge the armed services as we 
now know them and would also authorize, if 
not create, a command structure. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Koehler, I think we have 
just about run out of time. I want to thank 
all you gentlemen for joining with us today 
in this discussion of the defense of America. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the errone- 
ous role of Government in spending huge 
sums of the taxpayers’ money can one 
day spell the downfall of this great Na- 
tion, as I see it. While we have called 
our spending New Deal, Fair Deal, plan- 
ned economy, war effort, general welfare, 
modern Republicanism, or other terms, it 
is akin to, if not fullblooded, socialism. 
And a rose by any other name is still a 
rose. 

Big Federal spending as we now know 
it, is not traditional constitutional gov- 
ernment, and it is not compatible with 
free enterprise. Something must go— 
either free enterprise and a free society 
or spendthrift government with huge 
taxes and debt. It is in this spirit of 
grave concern, therefore, that I present 
this excellent study by former Congress- 
man Sam Pettingill, a Spotlight article 
distributed by the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government. 

Is freedom jeopardized by huge Gov- 
ernment spending and taxes and Gov- 
ernment business operations or is it not? 

THE GRAND STRATEGY OF FREEDOM 
(By the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, 
former Congressman from Indiana) 

Socialism’s secret weapon is money. Gov- 
ernments formerly gained power by the 
sword and swelled their coffers by conquest 
and tribute. That methcd is still used, but 
chiefly against foreigners. Modern govern- 
ments obtain power over their own people in 
@ more subtle fashion. They tax away the 
earnings of their people, and then dole some 
of it back to them in subsidies, gifts, grants- 
in-aid, and the award of huge government 
contracts. By this process they become the 
masters of men, and cease to be their serv- 
ants. The historic relationship is reversed. 
Instead of government coming to the people 
for its support, the people come to the gov- 
ernment for their support. Hitler put all 
groups in Germany in pawn to him via the 
money route. In the face of the granting 
or withholding of public money, opposition 
diedaway. People began to keep their 
mouths shut—businessmen first—but, fi- 
nally, editors, educators, and ministers. He 
thus united both conservatives and radicals 

,behind him. This is a very important point. 
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In this country, governors of States, 
mayors of cities and members of business or- 
ganizations—chambers of commerce—in- 
cluding those most opposed to socialism in 
the abstract, become beggars at Washington 
for a return of some of the money collected 
from them in their own communities—less 
the political brokerage. As beggars, they 
fawn and smirk. Big government breeds 
little men. The great power of the purse, 
with which the representatives of the tax- 
payers once held the executive branch in 
check, is rapidly passing into the hands of 
a political Santa Claus. 

Not one of the extensions of socialism 
could be put into effect without money. Cut 
off the money supply—and the power to bor- 
row—and you stop them in their tracks. As 
Jefferson said, ““‘We must make our selection 
between economy and liberty, or profusion 
and servitude.” 

Harry Hopkins gave the formula for so- 
cialism—tax, spend and elect. Yet because 
they fail to grasp the grand strategy of 
freedom, various groups exhaust themselves 
on scattered tactical skirmishes—good in 
themselves, but futile in the face of this 
overpowering flood of money. 

Justice Holmes used to say, “We must 
strike for the jugular and let- the rest go.” 
I would urge no one to abandon the fight 
for his own group, but the No. 1 plank 
in all platforms must be the exact reverse of 
the Hopkins formula: “Reduce taxes and 
spending, especially at the Federal level. 
Keep government poor and remain free.” 


Make that the No. 1 plank in all platforms * 


for freedom. ‘The doctors can then fight so- 
cialized medicine; owners of real estate can 
fight public housing; others can fight Federal 
control of education; business can fight gov- 
ernment competition; others can fight to re- 
lieve privately created wealth of some of the 
tax burden. With reduced Federal spending 
and sharply reduced taxes as the No. 1 plank 
of all groups, they can then fight with some 
chance of success. As it is, with each group 
fighting some single phase of socialism in 
which the others are not particularly in- 
terested, they are picked off like sitting 
ducks. 

The Socialist planners lull the unthinking 
with the trick question, “What freedom. have 
you lost?” That’s easy to answer. It is my 
freedom to keep what I earn and spend it as 
I please. That’s the vital distinction between 
European socialism and American individ- 
ualism. “To have and to hold,” written into 
millions of title deeds, tells the story of the 
individual incentives and rewards that have 
produced America’s magnificent achieve- 
ment. 

A grand strategy for freedom is impera- 
tive. We must unite on one point, easily 
understood, which touches the pocketbook 
nerve of millions of voters. Intellectual ar- 


guments are not enough. You must appeal - 


to the self-interest of millions. We must 
find the common denominator of mass resist- 
ance to socialism. The common denominator 
is the pocketbook. On that concept and 
that alone can we mobilize an army suffi- 
cient in numbers to wage successful war. 

We must show millions of voters how they 
are being hurt—how their security for old 
age is melting away. 

There are 78 million life insurance policy- 
holders. As money becomes cheap, their 
security vanishes. A $10,000 policy paid up 
in 1940 has lost $4,800 or more in terms of 
what it will buy today. 

A life insurance president has just told 
us of the disastrous effect of the cheap 
money policies of the past 20 years on life 
insurance security. The insurance. com- 
panies are forced to earn less on their in- 
vestments. Therefore, they must charge 
higher premiums for the same eS, 
Then when the policy is paid, money 
received is taxed more, and buys less. To 
cover all these losses, a typical life insur- 
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chasing power and protection 

Most of the beneficiaries of life 
are women. Tell them what taxes 
and rotting money are doing to the 
their husbands have worked so hard 
vide. “Old age and want—thou ijl- 
pair.” 

Then there are other millions 
Government bonds. A bond 
years ago for $75 can be cashed 
$100. But the $100 will buy you 
the $60 did when you turned it over 
Government. And you are 10 years older, 

Then you have 50 to 60 milli 
who have been compelled to buy what are 
called social security cards. Their 
for security melts away as dollars become 
cheap. To make up the loss, bills are jn 
Congress to pay them more of these 
dollars, adding to the tax burden to be gar. 
ried by all industry, forcing prices sti 
higher, and the music goes round and 
round, 

The guaranties of Government are writ on 
water and carved in sand. Something for 
nothing is the moral cancer of a free g- 
ciety. Once begun, there is no stopping its 
deadly course except to find the lowes 
common denominator of the mass resistance 
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of millions of voters—the pocketbook and — 


the fear of poverty im old age. This is the 
grand strategy of freedom. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exeti- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Re 
tives‘or the Committee on Rules and 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 


proposed printing upon the estimate of the — 


Public Printer, and no‘extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1987). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SAlé 


Additional copies of Government = ’ 


tions are offered for sale to the public by! 
Superintendent of Documents, 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at cost 


thereof as determined by the Public Pm 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a I 
not to exceed 25 + may be " 
authorized bookdealers and quantity 
chasers, but such printing shall not 
fere with the prompt ‘execution of 

the Government. The Superintena 
Documents shall prescribe the term 
conditions under which he may 8 
the resale of Government pubdiicaum 
bookdealers, and he may designate an} 
ernment officer his agent for the oF. 


ernment publications under such reguias” q 


as shall be‘agreed upon by the Supers 
ent of Documents and the head of t 
spective department or esta 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, ! 
Supp. 2). 
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Trend of Economic and Political Affairs 
in Non-Red World Stirs Rising Con- 


cern 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 





‘Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
beprinted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
anexcellent article, by the-distinguished 
correspondent for the New York Times, 
James Reston, summarizing some of the 
basic forces that are troubling the free 
world today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of April 23, 1958] 


DECLINE IN THE WEST—TREND OF ECONOMIC 
aND PoLITICAL AFFAIRS IN NON-RED WORLD 
Srms RisInc CONCERN 


(By James Reston) 


WasHINGTON, April 22.—The United States 
and the Soviet Union are deminating the 
news with their endless bickering, but the 
really important news is happening in other 
countries. 

It is not the stalemate between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on summit talks 
that is worrying most diplomats here but the 
trend of economic and political affairs else- 
where in the non-Communist world. Among 
these disturbing developments are the fol- 


In the ‘Western Hemisphere, economic 
troubles are plaguing not only the United 
States but other principal nations as well, 
from Canada, where 590,000 persons—about 
one-tenth of the labor force—are unem- 
ployed, to Chile, where the copper-market- 
ing problem has become critical. Brazil, Co- 

and the othér countries ‘that rely 
Primarily on coffee for their foreign exchange 
ae also facing an economic crisis. 

In Britain, the political trend is running 
with een ceites, who have, been increas- 

cal of the United States polic - 

Ward the Soviet Union, oe 
In France, the search goes on for the 26th 
oe War II. The political 
not only threatening France’s 

Position in North Africa but weakening the 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s defense 


Position in France itself, 
Tm the _— at, the situation is not 
promise, However, the ris 
force centers on the antiwestern sities et 
an t Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United 
Republic and the trené is teward Arab 


_ Appendix 


In Nationalist China and South Korea, the 
Governments are merely waiting and hoping 
for the best. Japan, eager for new markets 
to maintain her rising population, is also 
feeling the increasing weight and influence of 
Communist China, ; 


DIPLOMATS DISTURBED 


These are the things that are disturbing 
thoughtful men here, even though these 
events are on the periphery of the main 
news. 

Compared with the trend of events in 
Indonesia alone, the tiresome argument over 
the procedural ‘steps to the summit and 
all the other issues over the reorganization 
of the Pentagon and the training flights of 
the United States Air Command seem to ex- 
perienced diplomats to be of secondary im- 
portance. 

Indonesia seems a long way from the 
United States, but it is very close to Aus- 
tralia. This is why Australian officials are 
spending so much time at the State Depart- 
ment these days. 

Australia has 8 million people on a sparse- 
ly settled continent as large as the United 
States, and the thought of a possible Com- 
munist Indonesia of 80 million people close 
by naturally causes the greatest apprehen- 
sion there. 

It is only now that the repercussions of 
the United States recession are beginning to 
take effect overseas. Some regions have not 
yet been affected, €ven though United States 
imports fell off steeply in February. 


BRITISH POSITION IMPROVED 


For example, the British have made a re- 
markable financial recovery in the last year 
and their dollar reserve position is good. 
But elsewhere there is evidence of increasing 
economic difficulty. 

This is particularly true in the countries 
of this hemisphere that depend on a single 
crop, the prices of which have fallen stead- 
ily. In Europe the fear of a prolonged 
United States recession is beginning to en- 
courage great caution in capital investment. 
The Communists, of course, are proclaiming 
the economic instability of the capitalistic 
countries all over the world. 

Particularly in Asia, they are asserting 
that the United States recession, and the 
United States trade and tariff policies are 
clear evidence of the dangers of relying on 
support from Washington. 

And this, in turn, is why State Depart- 
ment officials, more than the officials of 
other departments, are tending te urge the 
President to take bolder measures to shore 


up the economy and fight the Trade Agree- 


ments Act through Congress. 

The news is centering on summit talks 
and other procedural and organizational 
questions partly because so many of the 
questions outlined above are intractible, and 
partly because the Soviet leaders apparently 
want to keep attention on the summit con- 
ference. . 

NO MAJOR CONCESSIONS MADE 

They are making no important conces- 
sions to get a summit meeting, apparently 
because they believe the economic and po- 
litical difficulties in the non-Communist 
world are working to their advantage and 
forcing the West to seek agreement with the 
Soviet Union on disadvantageous terms. 

Preoccupation with the summit, too, is 
keeping the western powers busy and di- 


verting them from the few questions that 
might yield to concentrated action. 

For example, there are some officials here 
who believe that it might be possible now 
to do business with President Nasser and 
even to detach him from Moscow. But Sec- 
retary of State Dulles has been devoting 
most of his time to questions thrown at him 
by Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev and find- 
ing little opportunity to concentrate on any- 
thing else. 

It is, in short, a depressing picture. The 
news makes the cold war seem to be in 
stalemate, but the fact is that there are 
serious signs of slippage all over the non- 
Communist world. 





Unemployed Men, Sacred Myths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
New York Post on April 4 carried an edi- 
torial about the sacred myth that there is 
an immutable economic law which de- 
crees times of prosperity and times of de- 
pression, calling for.implementation of 
the Full Employment Act of 1946. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNEMPLOYED MEN, SACRED MYTHS 


Congress is about to disperse for a 10-day 
Easter holiday; the unemployed can wait. 
No broad, sweeping attack on the recession 
has come from either the White House or 
the Democratic leadership; despite much big 
Democratic talk, a highway appropriation is 
the only major move so far. It is palpably 
not enough. It is also depressing that roads 
should take such precedence over schools in 
both the legislative and the executive mind. 

More serious, however, than the record of 
inertia is the evidence that a “wait-and- 
see” mood is beginning to paralyze both par- 
ties. The predicted upturn has not occurred 
but the downturn has allegedly been slowed; 
we are increasingly being told to let well 
enough alone until “economic law” reasserts 
itself. So say the sages. . 

By summer, fall or winter things may well 
right themselves; no man really knows. The 
profound question confronting the country 
is whether we must forever remain prey to 
the unpredictable cruelty of economic cycles. 
The question is a human one; in a world 
‘Yn which we are competing with the Com- 
munist mystique, it may also be an issue of 
democratic survival. 

Let us face it; neither the New Deal nor the 
Pair Deal conquered the disease of unempiloy- 
ment. Enactment of the Full Employment 
Act in 1946 was the first formal proclama- 
tion of free society’s total war on economic 
imsecurity. But we have dome little to im- 
plement that act. 
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Once again we hear talk of the inevitabil- 
ity of periodic decline; some men even whis- 
per that unemployment produces its own 
compensations by stabilizing the labor mar- 
ket. Hungry men don’t quibble about wages, 
it is said. 

No matter what the ultimate course of this 
recession, democracy has to find better an- 
swers. “Economic law” is not divine law; 
the blight of unemployment is manmade; 
the solutions lie in men’s hands. But we 
shall not find them until we are prepared 
to seek more original remedies than either 
party has so far proposed, and to recognize 
that, in an economy as vast and complicated 
as ours, large-scale Government planning is 
a continuous imperative. 

The conservatives (of both parties) say 
Government must not do too much lest it 
make things worse. This is the doctrine of 
despair; it tells us we cannot truly regulate 
our affairs; it is like saying we must not try 
to control floods because anything we do will 
aggravate the gods. In economic affairs we 
are the victims of a mythology as pessimistic 
and irrational as the mumbo-jumbo by which 
the most primitive tribesmen lived and died. 


Many Gold Star Mothers in Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have recéived from a Gold Star 
Mother living in Dallas, Tex., a copy of a 
resolution passed some 24% years ago by 
the Dallas Chapter of Gold Star Mothers. 

In sending me this resolution, the 
Dallas Gold Star Mother wrote me as 
follows: 

I am making a request of you as a Gold 
Star Mother and friend to look into the mat- 
ter of this resolution. I would like to re- 
quest that this resolution be looked into by 
you with regard to the many Gold Star 
Mothers, of which Iam one, that do not have 
any income besides insurance and compen- 
sation and that are still having to rent their 
homes. Many of these mothers have reached 
the age of 75 and I myself am 76. 

At this high cost of living I am now barely 
able to get along on my present income. 
Would humbly appreciate anything that you 
might do in regard to this resolution. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY DALLAS CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN GOLD STAR MOTHERS 

“Whereas many Gold Star Mothers (1) are 
widowed and have no income except the 
pension paid them by our Government for 
the loss of their child in the service of our 
country; (2) are unable to work by reason 
of age and condition of health; (3) have no 
other children who can help support them; 
(4) have living husbands who are unable to 
work by reason of age and condition of 
health, and who have no income except the 
pension paid them for the loss of their child 
in the service of our country; (5) who do 
not own their. own homes and must rent 
their living quarters; (6) are often ill and 
must have medical services and at times 
must be hospitalized; and 
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“Whereas the pension now paid to Gold 
Star Mothers for the loss of their child, or 
children, in the service of our country, of 
$75 per month is greatly appreciated by the 
Gold Star Mothers, but is wholly inadequate 
to sustain them by reason of the high cost 
of rent, groceries, clothing, medical services, 
hospitalization, and all other necessities of 
life; and 

“Whereas by reason thereof, many of such 
Gold Star Mothers are denied necessary med- 
ical care and attention, proper diet, and 
other necessities of life, and are in dire need 
and circumtances: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved— 

“1. That the pension to Gold Star Moth- 
ers, and all other mothers entitled to the 
same or similar pension, be increased to $100 
per month. 

“2. That copies of this resolution, accom- 
panied by an appropriate letter, be sent to 
Hon. LyNpon JOHNSON and Hon. PrRIcE DAN- 
ret, Senators from Texas, and to each Con- 
gressman from Texas, imploring and urging 
them to initiate and support legislation nec- 
essary to increase such pensions to $100 per 
month; and . 

“3. That a copy of this resolution, accom- 
panied by an appropriate letter, be sent to 
the chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives.” 

We certify that the foregoing resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote at our regu- 
larly stated meeting held in Dallas, Tex., on 
the 6th day of September 1955. 

Mrs. Roy V. Smirn, 
President, Dallas Chapter. 

Mrs. L. E. Caser, 
Secretary, Dallas Chapter. 


The Late Senator W. Kerr Scott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in due 
course the Senate will have the oppor- 
tunity formally to pay tribute to the 
memory of our colleague, Kerr Scott. 
But I have been deeply moved by an 
editorial eulogy which was published last 
Friday in the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
News. The essence of the man as I had 
come to know and love him in my too 
brief acquaintance with him is, in this 
piece so well captured that I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Greensboro Daily News of Friday, 
April 18, 1958] 
Erne Scorr: Ess—E QuaM VIDERI 

Even after a heart attack hospitalized him 
last week, it was hard to visualize Kerr Scott 
stricken with anything. And it is harder yet 
to visualize him dead today at his beloved 
Hawfields Presbyterian Church in Alamance, 
where his meteoric career began in a major 
Way & little more than 10 years ago, 

The big, bushy-browed, tobatco-chewing 
farmer appeared on the Tar Heel political 
scene in 1948, as if summoned by some deep, 
inner folk need. He came, unpretentious 
and fixed in his views. The mud of Haw 
River still clung to his shoes. He came to 
prove again that North Carolina is sus- 
picious of a sure thing. 


Already in 1948 the Tar Heel , 
archy had laid an apostolic hand on tea 
cessor to Gregg Cherry in the governorship, 
The arrangers had everything “i 
Then Kerr Scott strode into the h 
tossed Haw River witticisms left ang right 
and nailed his major opponent, Charlie Johne 
son, to the cross of lazy money in the State's 
counting house. : 

TWO MEN OF INDEPENDENCE 


Like another plucky man of 
ence, Kerr Scott wrought a political 
tion in 1948. He spoke of his victory as “the 
bottom layer overturning the top.” But the 
secret of his success lay in something mors 
than the red-neck stereotype of southern 
politics. His family background was above 
the level of the South’s wool-hat 
It was part and parcel of that independent 
ruralism which sets North Carolina apart, 
It was chittlins and cornbread, but it was 
also light and enlightenment. 


At times Kerr Scott seemed to hover dan. . 


gerously near the edge of demag 

ting class against class—but always an innate 
sense of the North Carolina spirit stayed his 
hand. With-his stupendous political intyi. 
tion, the Squire of Haw River combined 4 
genuine understanding of the needs of 4 
struggling agricultural State. He saw his 
regime as an instrument for redressing the 
balance between lawyers and farmers—be. 
tween the moneyed interest and the boys at 
the head of the creek. 

He used his 4-year regime to recharge the 
batteries of farmers in the mud, schoolehil- 
dren in double-shift classrooms and branch- 
head boys without electricity. He wa 
blunt. He was candid. At a ceremony un- 
veiling a new powerplant he threw a bolt 
of lightning at the power company. At an 
august dinner of businessmen he called 
their magazine We the People Against the 
People. 


With that single-minded determination | 


born in a man of action, Kerr Scott per- 
suaded the general assembly and the people 
to spend $200 million for building rum 
roads, Some of his advisers told him i 
would never pass. But he knew North Can 
lina better than they did. As a county 
farm agent he had traveled the back roads 
for decades, observing agricultural condi 
tions, formulating his program. When he 
reached the governor’s Office he knew what 
he intended to do, and he did it. 
THE NEW FUSION 
Ironically the fact that the State 
way commission refused to pave the road 
Scott’s house inspired his gu 
career. He turned his crusade for roads into 
a kind of sermon for general uplift in North 
Carolina. 


§ 


patrons out of the mud. The scholars, pil 
losophers, and agents sud 

his revolution as a plea for accessible 
tion, for a Lewis Mumford-like dream of 


tension-free, dispersed living—1 foot in te 


soil, 1 foot in the factory. Scott's spp 
began to transcend the purely hayseed and 
political gimmick level. It definitely movel 


into a genuine fusion of the intellectual and 


the rural when Scott casually 


the appointment of Frank Porter Grabal ” 


to the United States Senate at 8 @ 

meeting in Chapel Hill. : 
That appointment led to a fiery politicll ” 

campaign unmatched in decades. » Scott! 

candidate could not keep the brancuu® — 

boys and the intellectuals in line. 

a@ second primary bitter in racial 


huge following for himself; but he cow : 
pass it along to his chosen successor. * 
Scott never built much of a political a 





April 23. 


He viewed it as a campaign for 1 
getting schoolchildren and rural ¢bhurch 
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eine in North Carolina, despite fearful 

of his enemies. He seemed to 

undefeatable on his own—proved in 

his ted 1954 campaign against Governor 

Umstead’s appointee to the United States 
AtTton LENNON. 

In the United States Senate Kerr Scott 

again confounded his critics. Many had 

a continuation of the uncomven- 

tional antics which often marked his regime 

jn the Governor's office. Scott again demon- 

his political wisdom. He was @ quiet 

, listening and learning. He as- 

an astute staff and laid low. Little 

by little in the last 2 years he had hegun to 

yaise his voice in the august Romanesque 

Hall of the Senate. On every hand he was 

ting his position; his principal in- 

~ terests lay in the fields of agriculture and 

yesource development. 
THE SHADOW GROWS 


How large will Kerr Scott’s bulky cigar- 
attached figure loom in the history of North 
? 


Like Harry Truman’s his shadow grows 
larger every day. For Scott and Truman 
were alike: Their hearts were in the right 
placé, and they were sound on many large 
and memorable issues; they were sometimes 
wrong, and petty, on small ones. 

The span of years will see Scott’s guber- 
natorial administration as a time of spirited 
moving forward. He recognized the pre- 
dominantly rural problems of a predomi- 
nantly rural State as no governor has in 
this century; he sought to combine rural, 
down-home living with modern industrial 
society in an interesting blueprint still ap- 
plicable today. He made some poor ap- 
pointments and some good ones, among the 
latter the first woman member of the North 
Carolina Superior Court and the first Negro 
to the State board of education. Scott’s pre- 
diction that water is the largest unmet chal- 
lenge will haunt North Carolina again and 
again in the future—just as the research 
triangle area learned recently when a nu- 
Clear-reactor project went to the shores of 
the Yadkin near Rockingham and not to the 
Raleigh-Durham area. 


A COMMON MOTTO 


Kerr Scott had a mind open to new ideas. 
He was a bulldozer, not a diplomat, a doer not 
@philosopher. He never plowéd under false 
colors. He plugged for roads, schools, rural 
electricity, telephones—all tangible things 
the people of North Carolina understood. He 
said he would let in some fresh air and he 
did. If he is standing close by St. Peter 
this morning, we suspect he is advising him 
to rip out all that gold facade and repave 

_ it with black macadam. 

When they bury Kerr Scott’s body at Haw- 
fields Church this afternoon, North Carolina 
Will lose a unique political leader. He is a 
Variation in the lawyer-governor tradition, 
proving = ne as of North Carolina’s in- 

rit. He is as near a symbol of 
# plain-spoken State’s motto—“To be rather 
than to seem” —as we have had in this cen- 


That was Kerr Scott’s motto, too. 





- The Spirit of Patrick Henry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ~ 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
_ Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr, 
People of the Mr. President, the 
and the 





State of New Hampshire 
Members of the United States 
recognize the ability of my col- 
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league, the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brivegs]. 
The people of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and particularly the women, as 
well as the Members of this body, also 
recognize the ability and talent of Mrs. 
Bridges. Her analytical mind and forth- 
right utterances have made her a speaker 
in great demand among organizations in 
the State. 

Mrs. Bridges recently delivered a 
speech before a luncheon of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in 
Washington. The Manchester Union 
Leader for Monday, April 21, 1958, com- 
ments upon Mrs. Bridges’ speech, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tse Spmir or Parrick HENRY 


Mrs. Styles Bridges has not forgotten 
Patrick Henry’s famous utterance: “I know 
not what course others may take; but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

In a recent speech in Washington before 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
Mrs. Bridges said: “For my part, I would 
rather die than be a slave to communism.” 

Mrs. Bridges was referring, with proper 
horror, to a number of people who have been 
saying recently that to avoid destruction by 
bombs the world might have to be conquered 
and controlled by the Communists for a 
time, possibly a few generations. 

Just what being controlled by the Commu- 
nists means can be best gathered from the 
recent testimony of the Commander in Chief 
of the- United Nations Forces in the Far East, 
Adm. Felix Stump, who told the House 
Foreign Affairs subcommittee, in heavily 
censored testimony, that the Communists 
have murdered 18 million Chinese since tak- 
ing control of China in 1949. Stump said 
the report is. based on carefully evaluated 
information given by Europeans and Chinese 
who have been inside China during that 


period. 

Por Mrs. Bridges to say: “For my part, I 
would rather die than be a slave to commu- 
nism” is not a mere empty thought. Death 
would indeed be preferred to Communist 
slavery because the Communists do not treat 
the conquered nations as we have treated 
Germany and Japan. They grind under their 
heel not only the body but the mind, the 
spirit, and the soul of the conquered. 

Communism in control of the United 
States would stamp out everything from 
Christmas to Easter, to kindness to each 
other, all those things which distinguish life 
in the United States from the life of the 
brute in the jungle. 

Congratulations to Mrs. Bridges for having 
the courage to speak out against appease- 
ment. 

Every American should turn against the 
appeasers and the cowards in our midst, 
whose whining words encourage our enemies. 





Progress of the Russian Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, many 
people around the world were amazed 
when Russia put the first satellite into 
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outer space. We are uniformed about 
the progress of the Russians sciecntifi- 
cally or there would have been no such 
surprise. Indeed, if the American peo- 
ple had known the situation their pres- 
sure on our laggard administration 
might have prevented this Russian id 
war victory. 

Today, the Russians are boasting that 
their economy is progressing while the 
United States economy declines. The 
ability of the Russians to make such 
boasts, with some degree of veracity, is 
one of the very serious aspects of the 
present economic decline. It is one of 
the reasons that at least some of us feel 
that it is a tragic mistake to temporize 
and delay about recovery measures. We 
do not want Russian economic “sput- 
niks” to inflict another serious cold war 
defeat on us while the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration waits for the August, Sep- 
tember or 1959 figures on unemployment. 

In the interest of general information 
about how the Russians are capitalizing 
on our present economic situation, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp excerpts from a recent edi- 
torial in the Russian newspaper, Pravda, 
entitled “Socialist Industry in New Up- 
surge.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rsc- 
orp, as follows: 

SocrIaLisTt INDUSTRY IN A New UPpsurGE 


The socialist industry of the U. S. S. R. 
is progressing along the path of a new power- 
ful upsurge. This is shown eloquently by 
data of the report of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the U. S. S. R. Council of 
Ministers on results of fulfillment of the 
state plan of U. 8S. S. R. industry in the first 
quarter of 1958, published a few days ago. 

Analysis of data on fulfillment of the state 
plan brings us to @ Bumber of important 
conclusions: 

First. Our industry has been developing in 
the first quarter of 1958 at a rapid pace. 
Compared with the first quarter of 1957, in- 
dustrial output increased 11 percent. 

Second, Our heavy industry, which repre- 
sents the basis of the entire national econ- 
omy, of the growth of the well-being of the 
working people, and of the defense capacity 
of the country, has been developing success- 
fully as before. Compared with the first 
quarter of 1957, the gross output of ferrous 
and nonferrous metallurgy represented 109 
percent in the first. quarter of 1958. 

Third. Pollowing heavy industry on the 
basis of the data, there is a rapid develop- 
ment of the light and food industries. Com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1957, the 
gross output of light tndustry in the first 
quarter of 1958 was 108 percent, and of the 
foodstuffs industry, also 108 percent. Con- 
siderable quantities of the following goods 
were produced im excess of plan: cotton, 
woolen, linen, and silk fabrics; artificial 
fibers; leather footwear; paper; sugar; 
canned foods; vegetable oil; macaroni goods; 
radio sets; soap; and other consumer goods. 

Fourth. Ever more visible results are be- 
ing achieved in fulfillment of the main task 
of socialist production—an increase in the 
productivity of labor. The plan for increas- 
ing labor productivity of industrial workers 
in the first quarter of 1958 was fulfilled 102 
percent. Compared with the first quarter 
of 1957, labor productivity in industry in- 
creased 7 percent. : 

Fifth. The state plan is being fulfilled in 
the country as a whole and in all republics. 
All union republics have fulfilled the quar- 
terly plan of gross output and output of the 
most important items. The industry of lo- 
cal Soviets has been developing successfully, 
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together with the industry of the Sovnark- 
hozes. Its first quarter plan was fulfilled 
102 percent. 

Such are the main results ef development 
of our industry in the last few months. 
Such are the conclusions to be drawn from 
these results. The ourrent year has been 
started well by Soviet builders. The plan of 
building and assembly work in the first 
quarter of 1958 was fulfilled 101 percent. 
Building organizations of the Sovnarkhozes 
fulfilled the plan 103 percent. The volume 
of building and assembly work in the coun- 
try increased 11 percent compared with the 
first quarter of 1957. 

The rapid growth of the industrial might 
of our country exerts an increasing influ- 
ence on the development of socialist agri- 
culture. This determines the rise of the 
material well-being of the Soviet people. 
The report of the Central Statistical Admin- 
istration of the U. S. S. R. Council of Min- 
isters on fulfillment of the state plan of re- 
tail goods turnover in the first\ quarter of 
1958, published April 17, shows that the con- 
tinuously growing requirements of the pop- 
ulation are being met ever more fully in 
our country. 

The powerful upsurge of the economy of 
the U. S. S. R., as of other socialist coun- 
tries, is taking place at a moment when the 
economy of a number of capitalist coun- 
tries has entered a period of progressing de- 
pression. Even the biggest representatives 
of imperialist circles and inveterate trouba- 
dours of capitalism cannot conceal that an 
economic recession has begun and is contin- 
uing to develop in the United States—the 
main country of capitalism. This recession 
leads to a destruction of the production 
forces and to the greatest calamities. 

The greater is the pride felt for their so- 
cialist country, for its successes, by the 
Soviet people, who were the first to pavé the 
way to socialism. ~ 


Texas Electric Cooperative Calls for 
Adequate REA Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
resolution, calling for adequate funds at 
present interest rates for the rural elec- 
trification program, as passed by direc- 
tors of the Jackson Electric Cooperative, 
Edna, Tex., be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

This Texas cooperative serves rural 
consumers in Jackson, Matagorda, Cal- 
houn, Brazoria, and Lavaca Counties. 

There being no objection; the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF JACKSON ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIvB, INC., AT Boar, OF DIRECTORS MEETING, 
APRIL 15, 1958 
Whereas the continued progress and serv- 

ice of the rural electric cooperatives is con- 

tingent upon the availability of sufficient 
funds at present interest rates being made 

available each year by the Congress; and . 
Whereas it has been determined that 

$359 million will be required for rural elec- 

trification and $9,500,000 for administrative 
expenses in order to carry on an effective 
program: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we, the board of directors 
of the Jackson Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
representing more than 5,000 members in 
Jackson, Matagorda, Calhoun, Brazoria, and 
Lavaca Counties, Tex., respectfully request 
the Congress to consider and act favorably 
on this resolution. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JACKSON COOPERATIVE, INC., 
E. S. Yoas, President. 


Attest: 
W. M. SELLs, 


Secretary. 


Address by John S. Gleason, National 
Commander of the American Legion, 
Before South Carolina Legionnaires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ’ 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, on 
March 29 the Honorable John S. Glea- 
son, Jr., national commander of the 
American Legion, came to my State to 
address the spring rally of South Caro- 
lina Legionnaires at Columbia. 

He took the occasion to speak on the 
subject of national defense. He deliv- 
ered an able and extremely illuminating 
address. 

The American Legion, one of our finest 
veterans’ organizations, has always been 
vitally interested in our military posture. 
At a time like this, when we are faced 
with the immense and complex problems 
of molding our miiltary organization to 
fit changing concepts of strategy, it is not 
surprising that the national commander 
of the American Legion speaks with the 
authority and background knowledge 
that was displayed in his address at 
Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that this able 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN ApprRESS BY JoHN S. GLEASON, JR., Na- 
TIONAL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
AT DEPARTMENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA SPRING 
RALLY, Cotumsra, S. C., Marcu 29, 1958 
It is a real pleasure and a privilege being 

with you South Carolina Legionnaires and 

auxiliary members tonight. I am grateful 
for the opportunity you have given me to 
participate in this great spring rally. 

For the American Legion here in the Pal- 
metto State, spring is really busting out all 
over. Your enthusiasm for our organization 
and your dedication to our programs of 
service for God and country have been over- 
whelmingly in evidence at this rally. I am 
confident that this interest and effort will be 
continued and will carry.you to new heights 
of service and membership this year. 

At a meeting of this kind it is necessary 
and proper that you should examine care- 
fully each of our major programs to insure 
that needy and disabled veterans in this 
State are receiving all of the help which 
the American Legion Department of South 
Carolina can give them to make certain 
that no child wants for food, clothes, shelter, 
medical care, or the other necessities which 


: 


you can provide, to know that the young 
citizens of this great State are benefiting 
from such positive, constructive American. 
ism programs of the American as 
Boys’ State, junior baseball, oratorical eon. 
tests, Boy Scouts, and other citizenship 
training activities. 

We must, I submit, look carefully at each 
of these programs and determine that 
will always be carried out as effectively, ex. 
tensively, and vigorously as possible. Buys 
beyond this, the American Legion, here in 
South Carolina and in every State, must con. 
tinue to lead the fight for adequate nationg 
security. 


All of the hard-won benefits for America 


veterans, their dependents and survivors, al] 
of the worthwhile programs for our Nation's 
needy children, and all of our efforts to build 
better citizens and better comm in 
America will be lost if we do not win the 
fight for our Nation's security and survival, 

I feel confident that the subject of ha. 
tional security is especially meaningful t 
you South Carolina legionnaires. This State 
is rich in. military heritage and 
Within your borders are a number of our 
Nation’s most important military, naval, and 
air installations. Just a few miles 
where we are meeting tonight lies Fort Jack. 
son. Shaw Air Force Base, the great Charles. 
ton Navy Yard, the Citadel, these 
other names tell of South Carolina's inti. 
mate identification with the military secur. 
ity of America. Throughout your State 
active military installations and historic bat- 
tlefields such as Cowpens and Sumter serve 
to emphasize the vital role which the citi- 
zens of South Carolina have played in win- 
ning our independence and keeping us a free 
nation under God. 

Now fate has once again thrust upon 
the opportunity for leadership in the field 
of national security. 

When an Air Force jet bomber acciden- 
tally hurled a loaded but untriggered A- 
bomb into a farm yard outside Florence, §. C., 
a few days ago, there was ample opportunity 
for anger, fear, and a public outcry against 
arming our planes with these bombs 
stateside flights. ‘ 

In London, 3,000 miles away, there was in- 
stant and widespread editorial alarm. Even 
Russia was upset. But here in South Cam- 
lina, among the citizens most directly con- 
cerned, there was calm. In fact, to quote 
one news account: “interest (here) seemed 
to center more on the technical workings 
of. the bomb, as revealed by the explosions 
of a TNT trigger device and on the built-in 
safety precautions.” 

Your reaction is truly commendable. 
More than that, it should serve as an in- 
spiration and example to all of our citizens, 
in every State. 

We have to accept the possibility of infre- 
quent accidents as part of the price of 
national security. We have to realize that, 
despite the most extensive and effective 
safety precautions possible, an 
A-bomb can drop accidentally from & 
cannon shells can be fired accidentally over 
populated areas. And even in a cold war the 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines of out 
Armed Forces literally must risk their lives 
at times in our defense. 

Their task will be made easier, their sett 
ice more effective and their sacrifice more 
meaningful with public understanding and 
support. 

It is up to organizations like the Amerie 
Legion to create this essential ot 


public understanding. -It is up to us tol 


still in our fellow-citizens an awareness ® 
arpreciation of the sacrifices we myst mas 
_ the inconveniences we must accept ane ! 
rare dangers we nvust face in the peacetill# 
defense of our country. % 
this, the American Legion, ! 


Beyond 
in South Carolina and im every es 
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the concern of those citizens, veteran, 
and nonveteran alike, who believe with us 


are many sincere Americans who 
that it is unrealistic to concern our- 
gelves with the problem of fighting a con- 
yentional war when our security and sur- 
vival depend primarily on missiles and con- 
trol of interplanetary space. The American 
realizes the imperative 
america to win the race for space. But we 
that we cannot afford to concen- 
of our efforts, all of our resources 
all of our time and talent on missiles 
weapons of the space age. 
first place, the era of pushbutton 
if it ever arrives, is still years away. 
Second, we must recognize the possibility 
ef a nuclear-missile stalemate, a condition 
in which the retaliatory capabilities of both 
the United States and Russia are so com- 
that missiles and nuclear weapons of 
vast destructive power and range will not be 


<n seems like wishful thinking, just 
yemember for a moment that neither side 
weed gas in World War II because of the 
retaliatory capability which both possessed. 

Thus we are confronted immediately with 
the need to maintain and increase the 
strength of our existing Armed Forces to 
counter Russia’s vast and growing superior- 
ity in the area of conventional military 
power. And we face the distinct possibility 
of a missile-nuclear stalemate in the event 
of a future war. 

And what is our Government’s reaction? 

Cut back the strength of the Regular 
Army, reduce the existing or authorized 
strength of the National Guard and Re- 
serve forces, maintain presently inadequate 
production schedules for jet bombers, sub- 
marines, and other vitally needed weapons 
of today. 

The American Legion is confident that the 
Congress will not approve a proposed re- 
duction of 1 division and 30,000 men in the 
strength of the Army in the next fiscal 
year. We believe that such informed and 
dedicated statesmen as your own distin- 
guished Senator, Strom THURMOND, will 
agree with the American Legion and with 
the House Armed Services Committee that 
the National Guard should not be cut back 
from 404,000 to 360,000 men in the next fis- 
cal year. We know that his own extensive 
experience and brilliant service in the Re- 
serve forces of the Army will make Sena- 
tor Taurmonp an effective ally and leader in 
our fight to prevent the redu of the 
Army Reserve from 300,000 ;to ,000 men 
in the next fiscal year. 

The American Legion is not fighting for 
Obsolete concepts. We are not seeking to 
maintain an archaic kind of military force. 
We are seeking only to give America’a meas- 
Ure of security in an area in which we are 
NOW so vulnerable and so weak compared to 


i 


; 


Lam not exaggerating. Here are the facts. 
By the end of this June, the Army’s 
will be down to 870,000 men in only 

14 divisions and 6 regimental combat teams. 
The strength of the Red Army alone, not 
Red China or any of the other Com- 





’ 
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divisions in reserve can match us in a global 
war, but we can’t match Russia in another 
conventional, limited war such as Korea. 

On balance, we still enjoy naval superior- 
ity over Russia. But hidden under the sea is 
a force that threatens not only the strength 
and fighting effectiveness of our Navy but 
America’s lifeline as well. Right now Rus- 
sia could surface off the Charleston Navy 
Yard a submarine fleet many times g.eater 
than that with which Hitler started World 
War II and still have ample submarine 
strength to deploy to other waters. 

Hitler began World War II with only 57 
submarines. And he came closer than many 
of us will ever realize to winning his gamble 
for control of the seas. 

Today Russia has approximately 600 sub- 
marines in its fleet and, according to reliable 
estimates, is adding 3 submarines every 2 
weeks to this strength. 

We don’t have to be Navy veterans to un- 
derstand the importance of control of the 
ocean highways which link 85 percent of 
the world’s land masses. These highways 
must be kept open in time of war to insure 
the safe delivery to our shores of the many 
strategic raw materials which we must im- 
port from abroe?. Further, without control 
of the sea all of the overseas bases which 
we have built up over the years at such great 
expense and effort will be lost to us. 

If we lose control of the seas we will be 
cut off from those raw materials needed for 
our defense industries. And we will be cut 
off from our allies and left standing alone 
with our backs to the wall as Russia chooses 
the time and place for a final, all-out assault 
on America, freedom’s last bastion of defense. 

These are the frightening realities which 
compel the American Legion’s constant and 
continuing effort to build up the strength 
of our ‘Army and Reserve Forces, to insure 


the Navy’s ability to maintain control of the 


seas, and to maintain at maximum strength 
and efficiency America’s greatest retaliatory 
and deterrent force, the United States Air 
Force and its Strategic Air Command. 

With the interest and dedication of such 
Legionnaires as you members of the great 
department of South Carolina, the American 
Legion can and will win the fight for com- 
plete national security. 

We will forge that shield of defense needed 
to kéep us free now and in the years ahead 
as we seek to conquer space, to reach other 
planets, and to attain lasting peace. 

Thank you for the privilege of being with 
you tonight. 





South Gate, Calif., Kiwanis Club Holds 
Noon Meeting Poll on Knowledge of 
Club Members as to Who Their Elected 
Public Officials Are, and Other Re- 
lated Public Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


._ Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
me so to do, I am pleased to advise 
you of a very significant educational 
by the South Gate, Calif., Ki- 
wanis Club, it being one of the Kiwanis 
ubs in the great 23d district which I 
12th year in this Con- 
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In speaking with Mr. Paul S. Chance, 

@ prominent educator in California, and 
a member of said South Gate Kiwanis 
Club, and chairman of their committee 
in this matter, he explained to me that 
the reason he and his committee had 
developed these questions to submit to 
all of the 89 members of the club at a 
club meeting was that it was recognized 
as of strategic and utmost importance 
that all Kiwanis Club members in the 
23d Congressional District know the an- 
swers to said questions. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, following are 
the questions and the answers thereto as 
written on the ballot by the club mem- 
bers present at their luncheon meeting. 
This educational program dealing with 
their own congressional district, their 
State assembly districts, and their own 
State senators, and their own United 
States Senators, and their own super- 
visorial districts, and other important 
items as set forth in the 24 questions is 
certainly worth adaptation and copying 
by any club of American citizens. I do 
not have the percentagewise of these 
successful answers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you and all 
the other Members of this Congress join 
me in congratulating the South Gate, 
Calif., Kiwanis Club on this very worthy 
educational program. Of the 89 mem- 
bers present, I am informed by the 
chairman that 51 of the members pres- 
ent turned in their ballots and thus par- 
ticipated in the objective work of the 
educational committee of said club. 

The questionnaire follows: 

Sourn Gate KIwANIs CLus, SOUTH 
CALIF., 23p CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

1. The Governor of California is (Goodwin 
J. Knight). 

2. California’s 28d Congressional District 
has nearly 100,000 (200,000), 300,000, 400,000 
registered voters. 

3. California Congressional District 23 
has a@ population of about 325,000, 425,000 
(575,000), 625,000. 

4. Los Angeles County has how many State 
assemblymen? (31.) 

5. Los Angeles County has how many 
United States Congressmen? (12.) (In the 
House of Representatives.) 

6. Mayor of city of South Gate is (Earl 
Hutchinson). 

7. The present United States Congressman 
from 23d District is (CLypDE DOYLE). 

8. The 23d Congressional District comprises 
how many assembly ¢cistricts (3), 52, 55, 69. 

9. Number of Members in United States 
House of Representatives (435). 

10. Number of United States Senators in 
United States Senate (96). 

11. United States Senators from California 
are (1, THomMas KUCHEL; 2, WILLIAM F. KnNow- 
LAND). 

12..Number of California Representatives 
in United States Congress (30). 

13. Number of California State senators 
(40). 

14. How many California States assembly- 
men? (80.) 

15. Number of members of county board 
of supervisors (5). 

16. Veterans’ Day is (November 11). 

17. Flag Day is (June 14). 

18. Los Angeles first supervisorial district 
has (.3 million), 2.3 million, 3.3 million popu- 
lation, 

19. The four congressional actions are (bill, 
joint resobution, concurrent resolution, sim- 
ple resolution). 
Identify the source: 


GATE, 
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20. “In the name of God, Amen. We, whose 
names are underwritten.” (Mayflower Com- 
pact.) 

21. “Article 1. The stile of this Confederacy 
shall be * * * “The United States of Amer- 
ica.’” (Articles of Confederation.) 

22. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created equal.” 
(Declaration of Independence.) 

23. “* * * with a firm reliance on the Pro- 
tection of Divine Providence we mutually 
pledge” (Declaration of Independence.) 

24. “Done in convention by unanimous 
consent of the states present the seventeenth 
day of September.” (United States Consti- 
tution.) 

Fifty-one members 
There were 89 present. 


turned in papers. 


Statement by Former President Harry S. 
Truman, Before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, April 14, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp former Pres- 
ident Truman’s statement before the 
House -committee when he appeared to 
give his views on the present economic 
recession and the means of reversing it. 
We are all indebted to him for the con- 
tribution he made to our thinking on the 
matter. 

I was particularly interested in one 
part of his testimony in which he re- 
ferred to the causes of the current infla- 
tion. He observed that, contrary to 
inflationary periods in the recent past 
when demand greatly exceeded the 
available goods and services, this reces- 
sion is characterized by high and rising 
prices at the same time that there are 
unused plant capacities and increased 
unemployment. 

His observations further buttress my 
own conviction that much of the credit 
for the present inflationary spiral can be 
laid at the feet of those who adminis- 
ter the prices of some of our most vital 
commodities. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Harry S. TRUMAN, BEFORE THE 
House COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CuUR- 
RENCY, APRIL 14, 1958 : 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is an honor for me to have an op- 
portunity to appear before this committee. 

I am especially delighted, Mr. Chairman, 
to see that you are here working with the 
same diligenvte and vigor that you have 
shown through the years in behalf of our 
country and its people. You are doing a 
great job just as you have always done. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to 
tell you my views about some of the problems 
before the country. I don’t know why you 
would be interested in the views of a re- 
tired Missouri farmer on these subjects, but 
since yeu were good enough to invite me to 
come, Iam glad to express them. 
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I understand that these hearings relate to 
a number of bills pending before this com-~- 
mitte and also to the general problem of eco- 
nomic distress and unemployment. I shall 
refer specifically to some of these bills later 
in my statement, but I wish to speak about 
the general economic problem. 

First, I wish to say that I think the present 
récession is very serious. It is serious not 
only in terms of hardship and suffering for 
millions of our people who are unemployed, 
it is even more serious because it weakens 
our ability to meet the dangers and chal- 
lenges which threaten us from abroad. 

I know that in spite of our present difficul- 
ties, this is still the strongest Nation in the 
world, with the greatest productive power 
and the highest standard of living. How- 
ever, we cannot ignore the fact that Russia 
is catching up with us very rapidly. Her 
economy has been growing at an annual rate 
of about 7 percent during recent years and is 
continuing to grow at an even faster rate. At 
the same time, the growth of our own econ- 
omy during the past few years has averaged 
less than one-third the Russian rate, and for 
more than a year now we have been actually 
shrinking and not growing at all. It is 
almost impossible to overemphasize the great 
danger in: this situation. 

Secondly, we ought not to underestimate 
the nature of the job that must be done or 
the magnitude of the measures that will 
be required to doit. It is necessary not only 
that we stop the recession, but we must also 
restores the growth of our economy. This 
is necessary not only to meet the needs of 
a growing population, but also to meet the 
needs for greater and greater economic 
strength which is a stark necessity for con- 
tinued national survival in the competitive 
situation that exists in the world today. 

I think the root of the difficulty is that 
we have departed from the philosophy of 
maximum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power set forth in the Employment 
Act of 1946. In place of this philosophy, 
there seems to be some strange notion 
abroad in the land that prosperity today 
would be dangerous for tomorrow, a strange 
notion that if we had full employment and 
full production that somehow this would 
cause an explosion that would blow the 
economy apart and end up in a depression 
that would curl your hair, I do not under- 
stand this. I do not see why our economy 
cannot grow and continue to grow, and 
without inflation. I see no need for periodic 
downturns when -people are put through the 
wringer, and I see no reason why our plans 
and policies ought not to be directed toward 
a constantly expanding economy and toward 
the prevention of recessions altogether. We 
might not be altogether successful in pre- 
venting economic downturns, but at least 
we can make that our goal and not try to 
brush recessions aside by pretending that 
they are a good thing. . 

During my administration we were not en- 
tirely successful in dealing with this prob- 
lem, and we had an economic recession in 
1949. But there are several reasons why I 
will not go into this in detail now. In the 
first place, that recession in 1949 was no- 
where near as prolonged, as deep and as 
serious as the one we are in now. I do not 
need to attempt to prove this because prac- 
tically every business analyst and expert has 
been telling us over and over again that we 
are now in by far the most serious and 
dangerous economic recession since World 
War ITI. 

In the second place, the economic reces- 
sion of 1949 did not have back of it a num- 


quently the powerful sources of strength 
within the economy which enabled us to 
have a sharp upturn well before the 

war are’ not present now.. For example, 
American agriculture in 1949, at the base of 


s 
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our economy, had not been w 
has been weakened now. — “5 

In the third place, and most im 
ell, we should be dealing with mut 
economic problems and not with Politics, ang 
there is nothing that we can do now to 
change what happened a decade ago, but we 
have great responsibilities to deal with the 
current situation. If the critics of how 
things happened in 1949 learned any gon. 
structive’ lesson which they now want t» 
apply, I am ready to go along with them 199 
percent. My own view is that the one thing 
we learned was that perhaps we should haye 
acted in this 1949 recession even more vigor. 
ously than we did, and this is doubly true 
now in view of the whole international situa. 
tion. z 

Due to population growth, our labor force 
expands by more than 1 percent a year. Un- 
der favorable conditions, our productivity or 
output per man-hour, grows by more than3§ 
percent a year. Therefore, our total national 
product needs to expand by about 4% per. 
cent a year in order for the economy to stay 
healthy. Otherwise, we will have rising un. 
employment and idle productive facilities, 
From 1947 to 1953, the rate of growth for our 
economy as a whole was slightly more than 
4% percent a year. In the years from 1953 
to 1957, the rate of growth declined to 23 
percent. In the last year of this period, the 
rate of growth was only 1 percent. During 
the past year, the total output of the econ. 
omy has actually declined about 6 percent, 
All of these figures are adjusted for price 
changes. Thus, over the past 5 yedrs asa 
whole our economy has been moving con- 
sistently and increasingly away from mazi- 
mum employment and maximum production, 

One of the most distressing features of 
this,-of course, is the increase in unemploy- 
ment. Not only are millions of men and 
women out of work, but millions are work- 
ing part time. They are only partially em- 
ployed. This partial unemployment is just 
as much a loss to the country as full time 
unemployment. Figuring the full time 
equivalent of this partial unemployment, and 
adding it to existing full time unemploy- 
ment, the true level of unemployment has 
risen from about 2.8 million in 1953 to over 
6 million at the present time. For these peo 
ple and their families, this is a real depres 
sion. / 

You know the difference between & reces 
.sion and a depression is that if your neigh- 
bor loses his job, that is a recession; if you 
lose your job, that’s a depression, 

This growth in unemployment has meant, 
in the years 1953 through 1957, about 8% 
million n@jn-years of unemployment in e- 
cess of the minimum frictional amount we 
would have had in a full employment econ- 
omy. This tremendous waste of manpower 
has been accompanied by a tremendous waste 
of machines and other productive facilities 
The steel industry, for example is now oper 
ing about 50 percent of capacity. Many 
other industries are in_almost as bad shape. 

This tremendous waste of manpower and 
productive facilities which represents fall- 
ures to achieve maximum production snd 
maximum employment has meant, 
the years 1953 through 1957, a loss of more 
than $55 billion in wages and salaries, 8 10s 
of almost $25 billion in farm income, & los 
of more than $12 billion in corporate profits, 
and a loss of some $5 billion in 
ated business and professional income. It 
harder to measure what it has cost us#f 10 
ground in the struggle to maintain 


in the world, but surely that loss is tragle 
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demand represented by private investment 
for business purposes; and, third, the de- 
mand represented by public expenditures 
for and services. The total of these 

s of demand represents, generally 


three t 
ee. the actual level of total produc- 


unin these recent years, private and 
plic consumption expenditures have lagged 
pehind private investment for business pur- 
_ This is the chief explanation for the 
yast unused plant capacities of today. To 
n our economic health, it will be neces- 

to restore the balance in our economy 

py achieving an increase in the combined 
expenditures for public and private con- 
sumption in proportion to the leveis 
achieved in recent years for private invest~ 


ve not think it is true that the defi- 
ciency in private consumption is due to the 
reluctance of consumers to spend available 
income. I think instead that it is due toa 
shortage of funds and bad distribution. 
What the average American consumer actu- 
ally lacks is not confidence but income after 
taxes. During the whole period since 1953, 
the growth in consumer income after taxes 
has been even slower than the inadequate 

rate of private consumer expendi- 
tures. This has been increasingly the case 
in the latter part of the period. Between 
the second and third quarters of 1957, for 
example, consumer expenditures increased at 
an average annual rate of 2.4 percent, while 
consumer income after taxes was going down 
at an annual rate of 0.5 percent. In the 
following quarter, both consumer -income 
after taxes and consumer expenditures were 
down at an annual rate of about 3 percent. 
We cannot go on forever with consumers 
borrowing too much because their incomes 
are too low. 

Since the current recession is the out- 
growth of a train of events which has been 
gathering momentum for the past 5 years, 
it has deeper roots and is more serious than 
previous recessions since World War II. This 
means that the measures required to reverse 
the downward trend are more substantial 
than those needed to reverse earlier reces- 
sions since World War II. Even more im- 
portant, the corrective measures should not 
confine themselves merely to arresting the 
absolute decline in production and employ- 
ment. Instead, they should be designed to 
restore maximum employment and maximum 
production as rapidly as feasible. 

To put the measures needed in proper 
Perspective, we must first grasp the magni- 
tude of the task. It is sometimes hard for 
us oldér people to adjust our thinking to 
keep pace with the march of events. It is 
hard for us to comprehend the magnitude of 
the sums of money involved in the operation 
of our national economy, but we simply must 
make the necessary adjustments in’ our 
thinking. We must look at things as they 
are today and not as they were in 1900 or, 
for that matter, as they were in 1945 or 1950. 

The restoration of our economy is a man- 
a job, and this is certainly a case where 

Would be a mistake to send a boy to do 
&man’s job. \ 

In order to make reasonable progress to- 
imum production and employment, 

ould lift the total national product for 
oe year 1959 to about $40 billion 
owe ~ level for 1957, and for a satisfac- 
will need = sustained economic growth, we 
eo continue to add about $20 bil- 
year to our total national production. 
Sieuae og economic activity of this mag- 
fain N A os agp gt Pa sneiihe or 

es, or in, 

* nature to take its cours. en : 
Sateen to commend the Congress for the 
. _ already taken to combat the 

tial and im, €se actions have been substan- 
Moves'in the nen They certainly were 
additional ee direction, and I know that 

Pps are planned, 
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These actions by the Congress are all the 
more notable and praiseworthy because of the 
conspicuous lack of encouragement they 
have received from other quarters. But I 
hope you will not be discouraged or become 
weary of well doing. 

In my judgment, the measures already 
taken are only the beginning of what is nec- 
essary and wise. I believe that bold and 
vigorous action is necessary; and in consider- 
ing this matter, I would never forget for a 
moment that the Russians are looking over 
our shoulders with an economy—their econ- 
omy, that is—which is growing at a rate of 
7 to 10 percent a year, while ours is standing 
still. 

I am not in favor of inflation, and I will 
have more to say about that later. However, 
I would not sit in the midst of a pool of eco- 
nomic stagnation while the Russians are 
overhauling us because of some fear—wheth- 
er it be real or fanciful—of inflation some- 
where down the road in the future. 

The first major weapon now available for 
use by the Federal Government toward ar- 
resting the depression and restoring our 
economy is an expansion of public outlays. 
I believe that public expenditures should be 
increased to the extent required to fulfill 
necessary and vital public programs. This 
is not merely for the purpose of increasing 
current economic activity. It is in the first 
instance a matter of providing an adequate 
national defense and meeting other national 
needs. Secondly, the expansion of Federal 
outlays and thé adoption of the programs 
which go with them will be a means of as- 
suring economic’growth in future years. 

The Congress has already authorized some 
increased Federal expenditures, as in the 
case of the housing and highway bills, and 
I approve of these measures. I think there 
should be additional increases in some other 
lines, which I shall mention. We should 
plan these increased public outlays for a 
long period of time, in accordance with the 
growing needs of the economy. This would 
be a wise thing to do, because in recent years 
we have been starving the economy by hold- 
ing up or blocking public expenditures for 
domestic needs. We have been holding back 
on such things as dams and schools and 
buildings that we need, and this has been 
bad for the Nation. 

I think, therefore, that we should plan our 
public outlays not just for the next fiscal 
year, but for the next 5 years. This will 
show that we mean business about an ex- 
panding economy, and assure a rate of pub- 
lic spending that can be counted on. 

I would suggest increases somewhat along 
the following lines: 

1. In the area of national defense, increase 
outlays for fiscal 1959 by about $3 billion 
above the level originally proposed in the 
President’s budget, and plan to increase 
them by another $5 billion or more annually 
by fiscal 1964. These amounts are in accord 
with the recommendations made in recent 
studies by competent experts. If they don’t 
give us an adequate national defense, then 
they should be increased. 

2. In the overseas field, increase outlays 
for technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment from the $972 million recom- 
mended by the President to $1.5 billion in 
fiscal 1959, and plan to increase them to 
$2.5 billion by 1964. I think this is essen- 
tial if we are to keep ahead of the Russians 
in the area of foreign economic development. 

3. In the area of the domestic economy 
and its needs, I would make increases total- 
ing about $1.7 billion for the fiscal year 1959. 


The bulk of this expansion would be for . 


education, public health, and public as- 
sistance. 

In succeeding years, I would keep en- 
larging the spending in the domestic area, 
so that by fiscal 1964 we would be spending 
a total of around $12 billion for education, 
health and public assistance, a total of about 
$2.5 billion for natural resources develop- 
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ment, and a total of $2.2 billion for housing, 
including low rent housing, aid for middle 
income housing, and urban redevelopment. 

These increases for fiscal 1959 and for later 
years would be consistent with a resumption 
of our normal rate of economic growth. By 
1964, if we progress as we should, our total 
national output should be about $600 bil- 
lion, instead of the $434 billion of 1957, and 
a Federal budget much larger than the one 
for 1959 would still be a smaller fraction of 
our total production. 

You may note that I say nothing about 
increases in agricultural outlays by the Fed- 
eral Government. This is not because the 
farmer needs no help. Indeed, he has suf- 
fered longer from this recession than any- 
one else. However, I believe that the cur- 
rent rate of expenditures for the agricultural 
program would be sufficient if the program 
were properly administered. The farmers’ 
income could be increased without addi- 
tional Government expenditures. 

With these programs in mind, the next 
question is what ought to be done about 
taxes. Iam strongly in favor of a long-range- 
tax program designed to balance the Federal 
budget, but we all know that we do not have 
that now. Despite the President’s claims 
that his fiscal 1959 budget is going tc show 
a surplus of $466 million, practically every 
informed expert expects a deficit estimated 
at between $4 and $8 billion. So we do not 
have any prospect of a balanced Federal 
budget if things are left as they are. 

This prospective deficit in the Federal 
budget is due in large part to the current 
recession. And the recession in turn is pri- 
marily due to the inability of consumers to 
buy the products which our factories and 
farms can turn out. Our present tax struc- 
ture has serious inequities which contribute 
to this lack of consumer purchasing power. 
Therefore, the same tax policies which can 
help to improve the tax structure can also 
help to cure the economic recession and bring 
us more quickly to a balanced budget. 

The first element in this improvement in 
the tax structure is to take the special privi- 
lege benefits out of the tax laws and use the 
added revenues to put more spending power 
immediately into the hands of average 
American families who do not now have 
enough spending power. The obvious and 
quickest way to do this is to revise the tax 
structure so as to reduce by about $5 billion 
the amount of taxes imposed on middle- and 
low-income families. There are various de- 
tailed ways of doing this which would reach 
an equitable result. However, the Congress 
should be careful not to pass out tax bene- 
fits to investors and well-to-do people who, 
if they are suffering at all, are suffering only 
because average American families do not 
have enough purchasing power. This ad- 
justment in the tax structure by helping to 
restore maximum employment and produc- 
tion can help to lift our total national pro- 
duction, which is our tax base, to a level 
$40 billion higher in calendar year 1959 than 
in calendar year 1957. This is the surest 
and safest way toward a balanced Federal 
budget. 

We can lighten the tax burdens on the low- 
income groups in this way without running 
the danger of a large temporary drop in 
revenue. The reduction for low-income 
groups should be accompanied by tax 
changes which will increase revenues from 
other sectors of the economry and help to 
balance the budget. Most important is to 
close up the most glaring tax loopholes. 
This should bring in about $2 billion more in 
tax revenues, 

We can increase tax revenues by another 
$1 billion or so by getting rid of some of the 
inequitable benefits to privileged groups in 
the tax reductions of 1954. 

In addition, by reversing the high interest 
policies which have already added about $1.2 
billion to the Federal budget annually in 
the form of carrying charges on the national 
debt, and which will be adding $2 billion 
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shortly if new financing continues under this 
high interest policy, we can save about an- 
other $2 billion a year which is now being 
wasted from the viewpoint of the Federal 
budget and which is doing almost irreparable 
damage to our whole economy. 

These measures, in combination, would 
transfer $5 billion of purchasing power to 
places where it belongs both on considera- 
tions of equity and because that is where it 
would do the most good for the economy. 

There are other measures which should 
be taken to meet the problems of the reces- 
sion. One of the most important of these 
is to extend Federal aid to the State unem- 
ployment insurance systems to lengthen the 
period for the payment of insurance benetits. 
Also, as a long-range measure, unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage should be extended 
and Federal standards should be established 
to bring about a greater degree of uniformity 
in the various laws. 

I also hope very much that the Congress 
at this session will increase social-security 
benefits. This is needed on social grounds; 
we can afford it economically, and certainly 
it is one of the most desirable methods of 
expanding purchasing power. 

I want to say a bit more on the whole 
subject of inflation. My record as an op- 
ponent of inflation is perfectly clear. If the 
measures which I proposed to combat infla- 
tion during the war and reconversion years 
of my Presidency had been adopted, we would 
have had far less inflation. There was never 
a year in my 8 years of the Presidency when 
I did not propose a more effective and com- 
plete anti-inflationary program than in fact 
was adopted. 

I want to use what influence I may still 
have to help protect the American people 
from the ravages of inflation to the greatest 
possible extent. 

But in order to de this we need to under- 
stand the causes of the recent inflation: This 
recent inflation has been entirely different 
from that which occurred during wartime, 
when total demand exceeded the total pro- 
ductive capabilities. It is entirely different 
from the inflation which occurred during 
periods of reconversion when pent-up savings 
and backlogs of demand caused spending to 
exceed our total productive capabilities. This 
recent inflation, unlike any other that we 
can recall, occurred during 1956 and 1957 at 
a time when our economic growth rate was 
too low rather than too high, and when we 
were already witnessing unused plant capaci- 
ties and rising unemployment. Still more 
striking, this inflation has continued even 
in the face of the economic recession. 

This new kind of inflation, therefore, has 
not been due to too much employment or too 
much production or too rapid an economic 
growth. Indeed, there is strong evidence 
that this new inflation, sometimes called ad- 
ministered price-inflation, has been due to 
the pressure of some strong groups to make 
up for an inadequate level of production and 
sales by raising their prices excessively. How 
else can we explain the striking price in- 
creases in some of our key industries even 
when they are operating at 70 percent or less 
of capacity? . 

We have not solved entirely the problem of 
how to deal with this new kind of inflation. 
But there is certainly every reason to know 
that we cannot deal with it by the surrender 
of prosperity and the acceptance of reces- 
sions which could lead to depressions. In 
fact, the evidence strongly suggests that the 
restoration of maximum employment and 
production and purchasing power would in 
itself tend to remove many of the causes 
which have been responsible for the recent 
price inflation. If we find other causes of 
price inflation even after this first vital 
remedial action is taken, we may have to de- 
vise still additional remedies. 

But most of all, it is nonsense to argue— 
as sO many seem to be doing now—that we 
dare not take the steps necessary because to 
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do so would be inflationary. To say that is 
to contend that we must be cursed with 
either inflation of recession. I reject that 
conclusion as defeatism of the worst order. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak 
particularly in support of some of the bills 


pending before this committee which I un- - 


derstand are included within the scope of 
this hearing. These bills fit into the pattern 
of the actions which should be taken to 
strengthen our economy. 

First, there is the community facilities bill 
which will make available a $2 billion loan 
fund for loans to the States and local com- 
munities for needed public works projects 
such as roads and streets, water works, sewer 
systems, hospitals and the like. Loans of 
the type provided by this bill will serve the 
twofold purpose of creating badly needed 
public facilities and also creating jobs and 
incomes to help restore our economy and 
keep it healthy. I hope the bill will be fa- 
vorably considered. 

Next, I wish to refer to the area redevelop- 
ment bill, the purpose of which is to help 
create new jobs in areas of chronic unem- 
ployment, Legislation for this purpose was 
reported out by this committee 2 years ago. 
It passed the Senate in that same year, but 
was not taken up on the floor of the House 
because of the rush in the final days before 
adjournment. Legislation for this purpose 
has been endorsed in the platforms of both 
major political parties and has been recom- 
mended by the present administration. It 
was badly needed even before the current 
recession became so severe. Now it is needed 
even worse. 

This legislation might possibly be com- 
bined with the community facilities bill as 
there is some similarity in the purposes of 
the two. However, special provisions ought 
to be made for the chronically depressed 
areas because they have distinct problems 
which require special treatment. Remem- 
ber this: Depression in any part of our 
economy tends to depress the rest of it; and 
correcting the trouble spots where the worst 
problems exist will improve conditions 
everywhere. 

Finally, I understand that you have before 
you legislation to provide additional equity 
capital for small business. This is most im- 
portant. The tight money policy and other 
restrictive fiscal policies of recent years have 
not been particularly hard on the big cor- 
porations. However, they have made it 
much harder for small-business concerns to 
get money. The small concerns were having 
a hard time in 1950 when I recommended 
legislation for this purpose. They are hav- 
ing a harder time now and the legislation 
is needed even more than it was in 1950. I 
hope that you will give it your blessing. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, that concludes my statement, and I 
wish to thank you very much. 


Need for Increased Appropriations for 
Work on Public Lands 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs I am con- 
cerned by administration proposals to 
curtail expenditures for 
needed work in our parks and forests 
and certain other public lands. It is my 


sincere hope that Congress will appro- 
priate sufficient money for fulfillment of 
the mission 66 program, for adeduate 
fire protection on our public lands ang 
for reforestation. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee Mr. Stewart 
M. Brandborg, Assistant C 
Director of the National Wildlife 
ation, states the case for these increased 
appropriations. 


I would call particular attention to his 


point that millions of acres of 

and game range were destroyed in 
Alaska last year, because of the inade. 
quacy of fire control measures. 

Some of the richest timber and wild. 
life areas on the continent are among the 
225 million acres of Federal lang 
in Alaska under jurisdiction of the.Bu- 
reau of Land Management. Yet the 
understaffed BLM personnel had legs 
than 100 men—and insufficient modern 
equipment—to spot and fight fires. One 
hundred men to fight fires on 225 mil. 
lion acres means that each fire fighter— 
pilot, radio technician, or guard—had 
more than 2 million acres to protect 


from fire. . In national and State forests © 


here in the United States frequently 
more than 100 men are assigned to the 
job which 1 fire fighter tries to do in 
Alaska. 

This policy of saving pennies on fire 
prevention is costing dollars in fire losses, 
Last summer, as Mr. Brandborg points 
out, uncontrolled forest fires swept over 
5 million acres of Alaskan forest and 
tundra, an area as large as the whole 
State of Massachusetts, destroying tim- 
ber, game range and waterfowl habitat. 

I wish to add, parenthetically, that if 
the Congfess would finally grant Alaska 
the statehood it deserves there would be 
additional voices here in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives sug- 
gesting, as I am now, that Congress ap- 
propriate an additional $1 million for 
the BLM’s Alaskan fire protection pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print Mr. Brandbore’s testimony 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the testl- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY STEWART M. Branpsor6, As- 

SISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 


Mr. Chairman, I am Stewart M. Brandborg, 
assistant conservation director of the Ne 
tional Wildlife Federation. 

The National Wildlife reteretie Sa 
vate, nonprofit conservation 0 
representing a membership of State afiliate 
groups which are composed of local 


con: 
servation sportsmen, and other civic clubs . 


The federation and its members are proae 
concerned with the protection of our outdoor 
recreational resources, particularly thot 
scenic and natural places where people ¢i 
still enjoy some of the refreshment ths 
is found in living in the out of doors. W 
are dedicated our policies: to the 
conservation of fish and ee 
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grams of national defense and security. It 
js these lands that have produced the wealth 
that makes possible the growth of our Na- 
tion and people. Our soils have given us 
the foods and fibers that have made us the 
greatest national producer of farm and forest 
Our mineral and water resources 
have “made possible an unequaled growth 
of our industries. In many ways we have 
demonstrated man’s control over his en- 
yironment, but we still have not come .to 
realize our total dependence upon these life- 
gi resources. We are in the process of 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Many of us have associated the wasteful 
depletion of our natural resources with the 
periods of exploration and settlement of our 
country. And while much irreparable dam- 

was done to our lands during this period 
when frontiers were pushed westward, it has 
not been until the present century that we 
have demonstrated our full potential for 
changing the landscape and completely rav- 
aging a large and vital part of those re- 
sources which have contributed so much to 
the abundance of our living. 

Our State and Federal conservation agen- 
cies have made remarkable progress in car- 
rying out needed research and in developing 
long-range programs for managing our for- 
ests, wildlife, farmlands, and waters; they 
have given us many fine standards for meas- 
uring our successes and shortcomings in 
learning to live with the land in such a way 
as not to destroy its future productiveness. 
They have shown us the methods to care for 
our resources; if we will practice them wher- 
ever we are putting land to work. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, I would like today to dis- 
cuss a phase of public land management 
which is in critical need of review by this 
committee. This problem has been brought 
to our attention by our affiliate in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, the Alaska Sportsmen’s 
Council. It involves over 225 million acres 
of Federal land in the Territory of Alaska 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. Included in this 
vast holding are some of the richest timber 
and wildlife areas remaining on the North 
American Continent. These represent the 
last, but very large, remnant of our Ameri- 
can frontier. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
mistreatment that we are giving this vast, 
undeveloped public estate. In many respects 
it is not dissimilar to the abuse that our 
forest and farm lands suffered at the hands 
of our grandfathers when our country was 
first settled. But they had an excuse—they 
didn’t know any better. They lacked know- 
how to care for our lands so that they could 
continue to meet the needs of the people. 
We cannot use the same excuse today. 


Last summer uncontrolled forest fires swept 
over 5 million acres of Alaskan forest and 
tundra. That’s more land than there is in 
the whole State of Massachusetts. Timber 
and game ranges were scorched and ravaged. 
The ranges of huge herds of big game and 
flocks of waterfowl were destroyed. 


At a time when publicity and public edu- 


tation experts have focused so much public 


attention on the serious threat of uncon- 
trolled forest fires and the public has re- 
sponded by becoming more careful in han- 
mane fires in forested areas, we are inclined 
ba how such shocking losses can be per- 
mitted. The answer lies in the study of the 
money, manpower, equipment, and facilities 
are available for this job. - 

Last summer the Alaskan field force of the 
_ u of Land Management experienced the 
mae fire season in history. A crew of less 

100 men was charged 
of 225 million acres of forest and tundra 
This means that each man—if Pilots, 
cians, te and seasonal fire 
gee are included—had over 2 million acres 
Protect from fire, This is an area larger 


with the protec- . 
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than most of our National parks and National 
and State forests where sizable crews, some- 
times numbering more than the entire 100- 
man fire staff of BLM in Alaska, are assigned 
to fire-protection work. 

The airplanes and other equipment that 
the fire fighters in the Bureau are using are 
obsolete and unsafe. Much of it is Army 
surplus from World War II. 

Under pressure of extreme fire-hazard con- 
ditions, such as were experienced last sum- 
mer, both men and equipment are taxed to 
the limit. Human lives are subject to seri- 
ous hazards under conditions which drive 
men and dilapidated. aircraft beyond their 
limitations. And for what? With such over- 
whelming odds, it is totally impossible for 
the small crews, even with emergency fire- 
fighting funds and help from cooperating 
agencies, to control more than a small part 
of the hundreds of fires that burned last 
summer. Many of them were not even 
visited. 

Alaska is a.big and inaccessible country. 
Lightning causes most of the bad fires in 
inaccessible interior areas where airplanes 
and helicopters provide the only practical 
means of access. The fire-protection job calls 
for fully staffed, well-equipped planes and 
helicopter crews that can get to the fires 
while they are small and before they re- 
quire large investments of time and money 
to be brought under control. Emergency fire 
funds, which are made available to the Bu- 
reau after the fires are started, do not pro- 
vide for staffing with trained forestry per- 
sonnel who can come into action before fire 
fighting becomes a crash operation. 

To do an adequate job, the BLM needs a 
regular yearly appropriation of $600,000 for 
its Alaskan fire-protection program. In ad- 
dition to this, there is a critical need for an 
additional $1 million for equipment—heli- 
copters, smoke-jumping gear, airplanes, 
raidos, pumps, trucks, and adequate build- 
ings and guard stations. It is urged that 
this reequipping job be initiated with an 
appropriation of $500,000 for the next year. 

In Alaska today we are sacrificing valuable 
resources. to forest fires just as we did 50 
years ago here in the United States. The 
main difference is that today, with our swell- 
ing populations, we can see that within a 
few years we will place heavy demands upon 
these lands. Yet we have done nothing to 
stop this waste. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT ON LANDS ADMINISTERED 
BY THE BLM 


Bureau range managers and technicians 
work to conserve water and other resources 
in the management of western rangelands so 
as to provide food and cover for wildlife and 
forage for livestock. Because the public 
range is an integral part of many livestock 
operations in the West, the management of 
Federal grazing areas is an important ele- 
ment in the national production of meat, 
wool, and leather. With nearly 9 million 
head of cattle, sheep, and horses receiving at 
least one-third of their annual requirement 
for forage from public ranges, the stability 
of the western livestock industry is, to a 
large extent, dependent upon these lands. 

More than a million big-game animals, 
which are enjoyed by hunters and other out- 
door enthusiasts, live on these grazing lands 
during at least part of each year. Many up- 
land animals—sage grouse, prairie chickens, 
rabbits, coyotes, as well as migratory water- 
fowl—make heavy use of these western 
ranges, the area of which, exclusive of Alaska, 
is approximately 178 million acres. Practi- 
cally all of them lie in the 11 Western States. 

One of the greatest handicaps to the pro- 
duction of BLM rangelands is the constant 
shortage of personnel to manage these. 
Right now, there is about one trained conser- 
vationist for every half-million acres under 
the Agency’s administration. No private 
landowner would ever consider operating un- 
der such a manpower shortage. The public 
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cannot expect the Bureau to take better care 
of the lands it manages unless more generous 
appropriations allow for increased staffing 
with trained conservationists. An increase 
of $750,000 is recommended for 1959 to begin 
@ program of personnel expansion for this 
purpose. 
BLM FORESTRY PROGRAMS 

BLM administers more than 161 million 
acres of forest and woodlands in the conti- 
nental United States and Alaska, all outside 
of the national forests. Two and one-half 
million acres of these are the so-called Ore- 
gon and California grant lands in Oregon. 
This places about 46 million acres of com- 
mercial forest lands and 115 million acres on 
noncommercial woodlands under Bureau 
jurisdiction. 

A program of sustained yield forest man- 
agement maintains a reasonable balance be- 
tween the volume of tree cutting and tree 
growth to insure a continuing supply of for- 
est products. Sale of mature timber; scien- 
tific cutting and protection against fire, 
disease, and insects; reforestation and con- 
struction of access roads are all part of the 
Bureau of Land Management’s timber man- 
agement program. 

Here again, as in the case of the BLM 
range management program, appropriations 
for the sustained yield forest program are so 
limited that severe shortages of personnel 
and equipment hamper the work that can 
be done. Fire is taking a heavy toll of 
BLM-administered forest lands. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Obligations incurred for BLM operations 
and all phases of management and adminis- 
tration during fiscal year 1957 amounted to 
almost $24 million. Over the 15-year period 
from 1943 to 1957 receipts from BLM-admin- 
istered lands ranged from $10 million to $239 
million. During the same 15 years the an- 
nual appropriations for management of these 
lands averaged $9.4 million and never ex- 
ceeded $24 million.’ This demonstrates that 
we are putting but a small amount into these 
public lands compared to the rich benefits 
we take from them. The question now is 
whether they can continue to produce at this 
level if we are unwilling to invest more in 
their care. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, that the commit- 
tee give the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Land Management program its careful con- 
sideration. We feel confident that once you 
become aware of the sacrifices to these public 
lands which result from fund shortages, the 
committee will take the ‘necessary steps to 
remedy needless waste. 

The National Wildlife Federation wishes 
to make additional recommendations per- 
taining to funds for conservation agencies 
and programs in H. R. 10746. 


UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


We respectfully urge this subcommittee, 
the full Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the Congress to increase the direct 
appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to a level not less than that provided 
for fiscal year 1958. 

The reorganized Fish and Wildlife Service 
has additional responsibilities given it by the 
Congress and its programs must expand if 
the resources entrusted to its care are to be 
conserved and properly managed in this day 
of expanding human populations and in- 
creased demands upon those resources. 

We are hopeful that the problem of secur- 
ing funds for stepping up the acquisition of 
wetlands in order to assure the future of 
waterfowl resources and the great sport of 
wildfowling will be in large measure solved 
by enactment in this session of Congress of 
legislation increasing the duck stamp to $3 
and allocating the receipts therefrom for wet- 
lands acquisition. 


NATIONAL.PARK SERVICE 


As proposed in the Federal budget, the 
House of Representatives approved a drastic 
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cut in 1959 funds for the mission 66 program 
in the national parks. The cut recommended 
by the Budget Bureau was justified, at least 
in part, on the basis of Park Service construc- 
tion moneys held in budgetary reserve dur- 
ing the current year. It is our understand- 
ing the administration has now ordered re- 
lease of these funds and a speedup of con- 
struction projects in the parks as a step in 
combating the business recession. 

Completely apart from the Nation’s busi- 
ness or economic needs, however, mission 66 
must go forward on schedule if the national 
parks and monuments are to be rehabili- 
tated, protected, and made ready for future 
public-use demands. 

Therefore, we urge 1959 appropriations for 
the Park Service items of construction and 
acquisition, and for construction of park- 
ways, roads, and trails, at least equal to the 
amounts voted by Congress last year for 
fiscal year 1958. 

UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


Operation Outdoors is the same kind of 
program in the national forests as mission 
66 in the national parks. The need and the 
urgency are at least as great. Therefore, we 
urge that the Forest Service item for recrea- 
tional areas and public-use facilities, budg- 
eted and approved by the House at $8,020,- 
000, be increased to $10 million for the next 
fiscal year. 

We have long worked for and urged an 
increase in the totally imadequate Forest 
Service item for wildlife habitat manage- 
ment and improvements. This figure is now 
set at $510,000. It is our understanding, 
however, that the Department of Agriculture 
intends soon to present to Congress part II 
of Operation Outdoors, proposing therein 
an expanded program of wildlife improve- 
ments on the national forests and in coopera- 
tion with the States. We hope this new 


program may be favorably considered in a 
supplementary appropriation bill. 
We urge restoration of the cut made by 


the House of the Clarke-McNary program of 
cooperation with the States in tree planting. 
The House voted only $258,000 for this item 
compared to $1,308,000 last year. We also 
recommend continuation of the program of 
assistance to the States in tree planting as 
authorized in the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
We also recommend the restoration of the 
$300,000 budgeted for acquisition of lands 
within Superior National Forest. 

We thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this op- 
portunity of presenting our views. 


Justice Frankfurter Lectures the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
April 18 there appeared in the Greenville 
News of Greenville, S. C., an editorial 
entitled “Justice Frankfurter Lectures 
the Court,” in which attention was called 
to a recent dissenting opinion by Justice 
Frankfurter. Justices Burton, Clark, 
and Harlan joined in this dissent, in 
which the Court was warned that it must 
be on guard against encroaching beyond 
its proper bounds and into the areas of 
Government which the Constitution re- 
served for Congress, the executive 
branch, and the States. 

I ask unanimous consent that this en- 
lightening editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUSTICE FRANKFURTER LECTURES THE CouURT 


There have been increasing signs during 
the past year and more that the position of 
the South with respect to the anti-segrega- 
tion decision handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1954 is being better 
understood. 

Feeling about segregation itself probably 
delayed and may now be inhibiting expres- 
sions of such sentiment, but it exists none- 
theless. 

Among laymen in other regions, now them- 
selves more and more beset by racial prob- 
lems, there is arising sympathy for the South 
in its refusal to integrate. National publi- 
cations, and even some liberal writers, are 
beginning to understand what southern 
leaders mean when they say that integration 
is impractical now and in the foreseeable 
future. 

More important ,however, is the growing 
realization among men learned in the law 
that the Supreme Court went outside the 
law and the evidence in ruling as it did on 
the school cases; that it undertook to rewrite 
the Constitution; that it sought to make 
national policy; that it seriously invaded the 
powers, functions and duties of both the 
legislative and executive branclres of the 
Federal, State, and local governments. 

Able lawyers and judges are beginning to 
speak out. In a series of university lectures, 
since incorporated in a book, Judge Learned 
Hand, one of the most distinguished and 
brilliant of the Federal judges, criticized the 
Supreme Court on much the same grounds. 
Judge Hand sees grave danger in the Court’s 
attempting to legislate and to establish pub- 
lic policy by reading into the law meanings 
it was not intended to have when it was 
written. 

In a recent Supreme Court case, Justice 
Frankfurter filed a dissent which came closer 
than any judicial pronouncement since 1954 
to stating the case of the South against the 
school decision. 

On March 31, a majority of 5 of the 9 
members of the Court, led by Chief Justice 
Warren, held that the trial court was wrong 
in revoking the citizenship of a soldier who 
was convicted of desertion. Desertion is 
punishable by death in wartime, but Warren 
held that taking the man’s citizenship was 
cruel and unusual punishment, which is 
forbidden by the Constitution. 

By way of background, that provision was 
written into the Constitution to prevent 
such ancient and barbarous forms of pun- 


‘ishment as the cutting off of an ear, hand, 


or finger, or subjecting the convict to vicious 
degradation, torture, or fear. | 

As is his wont, Mr. Warren, and those 
who agreed with him, went far beyond the 
accepted interpretations of the law to give 
it new meaning; in so doing they struck 
down an act of Congress. 

Justice Frankfurter said this: 

“All power is, in Madison’s phrase, ‘of an 
encroaching nature.’ Judicial power is not 
immune against this human weakness. It 
also must be on guard against encroaching 
beyond its proper bounds, and not the less so 
since the only restraint upon it is self-re- 
straint. 

“Rigorous observance of the difference be- 
tween limits of power and wise exercise of 
power—between questions of authority and 
questions of prudence—requires the most 
alert appreciation of this degisive but subtle 
relationship of two concepts that too easily 
coalesce. No less does it require a disciplined 
will to adhere to the difference. It is not 
easy to stand aloof and allow want of wis- 
dom to prevail, to disregard one’s own 
strongly held view of what is wise in the 
conduct of affairs. But it is not the busi- 
ness of this Court to pronounce policy. It 
must observe a fastidious regard for limi- 
tations on its own power, and this precludes 


- 


the Court’s giving effect to its own notions 
of what is wise or politic. That self ie 
is of the essence in the observance of 

judicial oath, for the Constitution has not 
authorized the judges to sit in judgment on 
the wisdom of what Congress and the execu. 
tive branch do.” et 

Justices Burton, Clark, and Harlan Joined 
in this expression. This was almost as 
amazing as the fact that the 1954 
was unanimous, 1 of the few times in 
many years that all 9 justices have con- 
curred in a single opinion. 

It may be significant, for the men of the 
Court are intelligent enough to perceive that 
in that decision they violated every pringipie 
enunciated in Frankfurter’s dissent. 

The Court did, indeed, abandon self-re. 
straint. It did pronounce policy in a matter 
which should have been left to Congress ang 
the State legislatures. It*did write into the 
law their own notions of what is wise or 
politic, and it did sit in judgment on the 
wisdom of what the Congress and the States 
agreed to in adopting the 14th amendment 
and in passing the 2 civil rights acts, 1 
preceding it and the other following it, 

It is,.of course, too much to hope that 
the Court may one day reverse itself; but it 
may be that, at least, qualms of conscienes 
within the Court over the trend it has ¢.- 
tablished will lead to its modification of the 
1954 decision and the 1955 decrees in dis. 
posing of later cases, of which there are 
bound to be many. 


. 


Testimonial of Confidence in Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mtr. President,! 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
testimonial to Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson from the residents of 
Franklin County, Idaho, his birthplace 

Mr. Benson visited Franklin County 
April 9, and addressed a gathering of 
Farm Bureau and county area 
at the Preston High School. His talk 
was courageous and thought provoking, 
an outline of the problems which agt- 
culture must face, and a progress 
on what has been done. 

After this meeting, the following 
statement was spontaneously written 
and signed, by farmers, city al 
businessmen—a cross-section of the pe 
ple of Franklin County, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the stale- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ; 

Our PLEDGE OF CONFIDEN 


Realizing that the strength of : 


lies in the quality of the individual cit 
and the ability of the citizens to work 
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- ¢hat will be fair to all people and especially 
peneficial to the farmers of the Nation. We 
pledge our full support in solving the ag- 
ricultural problems of our Nation. 

prank J. Gilbert, Franklin County Farm 
pureau, county president; Demar Merrill, 
preston Chamber of Commerce; William W. 
Poole, Franklin County commissioner; O. 
ghenim Webb, mayor, Preston City; Charles 
M. Crabtree, Lions Club; A. Lee Bugginnst, 

Kiwanis; Homer E. Johnson, Preston 
Rotary Club; Phenoi H. Edgley, board of 
education; W. H. Simmons, superintendent 
of schools; K. H. Brimhall, superintendent 
of schools; Woodrow Rasmussen; Kermit 
gnumway, first vice president; Von O. 
Noyes, second vice president; Ralph Esplin, 
county organization; Burnell H. Baird, 
county director; J. Barlow Gilbert, first vice 
jocal; Morris H. Poole, chairman Whitney 
jocal; Dean R. Bingham, county director; 
Rodney N. Jenser, chairman Mink Creek 
jocal; Floyd E. Erickson, vice chairman; Har- 
old Baird, vice chairman; Don E. Dalley, in- 
surance special agent. 

Preston Rotary: Ralph Miller, Harley 
Grearees, A. N. Vendell, Philip L. Wist, Clif- 
ford Warr, Royce F. Fuhromian, E. P. Run- 
yhan, A. Gordon Merrill, Richard W. Hen- 
dricks, Daniel Roberts, Homer E. Skown, W. S. 
Giddec, W. Paul Merrill, G. Mahone, David 
E. Davis, A. L. Bambrough, Lioyd J. Hogge, 
Angus Condie, W. P. Shompsay, Wayne S. 
Eame, E. L. Cox, Keith P. Larson, 

Lion’s Club: Charles M. Crabtree, presi- 
dent; Max L. Ninten, first vice president; Nat 
Edwards, Jr., second vice president; George S. 
Price, third vice president; Robert N. Aroch, 
secretary-treasurer; Glen Petterborg; Don 
Greave; R. B. Gibson; Maut Hammond; Glen 
Olemman; Palmer; Wayne Brown, tail 
twister. 

Farm Bureau: Lois Nielsen, chairman; Mar- 
garet Nelson, chairman; Carol B. Gilbert; A. 
Carlson Singer; Raymond R. Hobbs, chair- 
man, Weston service; Elmo C. Petersen, Farm 
Bureau insurance agent; Mrs. Vera Atkinson, 
county director; Mrs. Beatrice Hyde, local 
chairman; Mrs. Mabel Rawlings, first vice 
local; Mrs. Ada Bailey, first vice local; Mrs. 
Pearl Jessop, director; Ethel S. Mockli, local 
chairman; Mrs. Elmyra Baird, county first 
vice chairman; Mrs. Verla Baird, second vice 
chairman, local; Mrs. Virginia Jensen, local 
chairman; Mrs. Margaret Woodward, local 
chairman, Franklin; Mrs. Nephi B. Chase, 
secretary; Marion H. Bennett, first vice chair- 
man of Preston community; Marvin D. Greg- 
ensen, second vice chairman, local; Ruth P. 
Smith, chairman, local; Mrs, Jessie Erickson, 
vice chairman, Mink Creek; Russell A. Koller; 
Heber M. Jorgensen; Clyde Nielsen, first vice 


chairman, Weston Linrose; Orsen Nelson, vice* 


chairman; Boyd Woodward; Matilda B. Gil- 
bert; Leon Torsgren, county chairman; Percy 
W. Larsen; Horace Hawkes, district chair- 
man; Stanton M. Hawkes, county director; 
€. Wallace Chatterton, vice chairman; E. 
Aiken Larson, chairman, Preston local. 

Preston Chamber of Commerce: 
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gell L. Bennett, fur farmer, councilman; 
J. Hoyt Whitehead, fur farmer, fur club 
president; W. Reed Jamison, fur farmer, fur 
“club- secretary; Victor L. Dunkley, fur 
farmer; Joseph D. Morrison, farmer and fur 
farmer; Lester D. Lowe, Franklin, Idaho, fur 
farmer; William L. Hobbs, fur farmer; Fern 
W. McFarland, fur farmer; Floyd C. Robin- 
son, fur farmer; Harold S. Bradford, fur 
farmer; Adell M. Viehweg, housewife; Hilda 
Hensen, housewife. 

The Board of County Commissioners of 
Franklin County; State of Idaho: William W. 
Poole, chairman; Roy C. Andreasen, com- 
missioner; Albert E. Moser, comfhissioner; 
C. L. Swenson, clerk. 





Educational Project of League of United 
Latin American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
council No. 132 of the League of United 
Latin American Citizens in El Paso, Tex., 
is engaged in a worthy project which 
deserves the support and encouragement 
of all Americans. 

The El Paso Council of the Lulacs’ 
Citizenship Committee has established 
classes in American citizenship for immi- 
grants from Mexico. 

The League of United Latin American 
Citizens is an organization - which, 
throughout its history, has held dear the 
principles of Americanism and has la- 
bored to insure equality of opportunity 
for all citizens. The Lwulacs realize 
that with freedom goes responsibility. 
And they are constantly striving to es- 
tablish projects which will give to the 
people the understanding of American 
history and government which they need 
in order to be better American citizens. 
The work of Lulac Council 132 in El 
Paso, Tex., is an example of the splendid 
job that Lulac councils are doing 
throughout the State of Texas and the 
country. 

Recently the El Paso Herald-Post 
printed a study by one of its very able 
reporters, Trini Acosta; which tells of 
the splendid efforts of Lulac Council 132 
in El Paso. The El] Paso Herald-Post, 
under the leadership of its vigorous and 
independent editor, Ed Pooley, is an out- 
standing Texas newspaper. 

I think there is no doubt that it is the 
most fearlessly edited newspaper in a 
major city in Texas. I do not know of 
a more fearless editorial column in any 
newspaper in any major city in America 
than that of the El Paso Herald-Post, 
edited by Ed Pooley. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitled “Immigrants Study 
Three R’s of United States Citizenship,” 
published in the April 16, 1958, edition 
of the El] Paso Heraid-Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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ImMicRaNts Srupy THREE R’s oF UNITED 
Srates CrrizENsHIP 


(By Trini Acosta) 


“Quien es el presidente de los Estados 
Unidos?” “Que son las leyes del estado?” 
“Que son los derechos civiles?” 

This is a sample of what you hear in 
citizenship classes sponsored by the League 
of United Latin American Citizens Council 
No. 132. (The questions translated into Eng- 
lish are: “Who is the President of the United 
States?” “What are the State laws?” “What 
are civil rights?” 

In each class there is art earnest group 
of immigrants, most over 50 years old, and 
some who have been in the United States 
for most of their lives, who are learning 
how to become American citizens. 

What does it mean to be a citizen of the 
United States? 

Many persons, perhaps, take it for granted. 
But what about the thousands of immi- 
grants who are learning or want to learn the 
privileges and duties of American citizen- 
ship? 

QUESTION ANSWERED 

This question is now being answered by 
people who have received their United States 
citizenship. Most. of these immigrants do 
not speak English. Yet, they work hard 
to become American citizens. And are they 
proud?” Just ask any person_who has re- 
cently received his citizenship. 

Mrs. Maria Rodriguez came here from 
Mexico City when she was a young girl. She 
is now 72 years old. She left for San Fran- 
cisco 8 years ago and came back when she 
heard of the classes Lulac Council No. 132 
was conducting. She decided not to return 
to San Francisco until she had received citi- 
zenship. 

Now she can return to San Francisco and 
proudly show her papers to her sons. She 
also has three daughters. 

“My boys are very proud of being in the 
service,” Mrs. Rodrigues said. “I kind of feel 
an obligation to become a citizen. I could 
never learn English and now that I was able 
to take my tests in Spanish, I just had to be- 
come a citizen. I didn’t want to be the only 
noncitizen in the family.” 

GET PAPERS TOGETHER 


Mr. and Mrs. Francisco Gutierrez, of 7364 
Bassett Loop, receiyed their citizenship 
papers together. Mrs. Gutierrez is 61 and 
Mr. Gutierrez is 67. Both are from the State 
of Chihuahua and have been here for 26 
years. 

“The Lulacs are doing a wonderful thing 
in helping people who don’t speak English 
to take their naturalization tests in Span- 
ish,” Mrs. Gutierrez said. 

Under the Walter-McCarran Act, immi- 
grants over 56 years old, who speak no Eng- 
lish, can take citizenship examinations in 
their native tongues if they fulfill all the 
requirements. 

Generally, an alien who arrived in the 
United States on or after June 30, 1906, may 
not file a petition for naturalization until a 
record has been found that he was lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence. An ap- 
plicant who alleges entry into the United 
States prior to June 30, 1906, and is able to 
establish that fact by satisfactory evidence 
may file a petition for naturalization even 
though a record of his entry cannot be 
found. 

BOTH LANGUAGES 

Classes are conducted in both English and 
Spanish. 

One of the Lulac’s instructors, Francisco 
Sandoval, encourages people in his class to 
learn English. “I teach them both in Eng- 
lish and Spanish,” he said. “I teach in Eng- 
lish hoping they will pick up the language 
and I teach in to be sure they learn 
the essentials of the American form of gov- 
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ernment, on which they will be tested when 
they apply for naturalization.” 

Citizenship classes are conducted every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 
from 7 to 9 p. m. 

Tuesday’s classes are at the San Juan 
Civic Center at 400 North Glenwood Drive. 
Leopoldo Calanche and Alfonso Perez divide 
their classes in to 2 groups, 1 English and 1 
Spanish, This class was started 2 months 
ago. 

On Wednesday classes are held at the El 
Paso Boys Club at 801 South Florence. Frank 
Ortega and Cecjlio Duarte are the instruc- 
tors. 

On Thursday classes are held at the Sher- 
man Hall at 431 Jaffe Street. Francisco San- 
doval, Rodolfo Carvajal, and Enrique Vas- 
concelos are the instructors. These classes 
were originated 4 years ago. 

Saturday’s classes are held in Smeltertown 
at 2733 Doniphan Drive. PTA Members 
Josefina Villa and Ramon Roman are the 
instructors. All the other instructors are 
Lulac members of Council No. 132 with the 
exception of Miss Villa and Mr. Roman. 

Each student attending the citizenship 
classes is given a DAR Manual for Citizen- 
ship, which is given to the Lulacs through 
the courtesy of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

This manual has a welcoming address by 
President Eisenhower and its contents con- 
tain the Growth of Freedom; the Flag of the 
United States; the Government of the United 
States; the Bill of Rights; the Oath of Cifi- 
zenship; the American’s Creed; the Responsi- 
bilities of Citizenship; How To Become a 
Citizen of the United States; Text of the 
Declaration of Independence; and Text of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The book is published in both English and 
Spanish. ; 

“Time and patience are rewarded when we 
see the expression on the faces of those per- 
sons who receive their citizenship papers,” 
Mr. Sandoval said. 

“The Lulacs try to teach Americanism,” 
Mr. Vasconcelos said. “Our council feels 
that our job will never be complete until 
there aren’t any immigrants left that have 
wanted to become citizens. We of Lulac 
Council No. 132 ask all persons interested to 
contact either Mr. Sandoval at KE 2-—2885 
or myself at KE 3~—2255 or to drop in at any 
of our classes. They are more than wel- 
come.” 

Forty persons who attended the Lulac’s 
classes received their citizenship papers Mon- 
day. A reception is held after each class 
graduates, 


Nonpartisan Selection of Judges in 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


} Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


‘ Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in Mary- 

land we are proud of the fact that we 
elect our judges on a nonpartisan basis. 
When we find well-qualified men for 
our judgeships, the leaders in both the 
major political parties get behind those 
men with full support. 

A case in point is the current candi- 
dacy for full, 15-year elective terms on 
the supreme bench of two sitting judges, 
serving under appointment By the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, Judges Joseph Allen 
and Anselm Sodaro. Unqualified rec- 


x 
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ommendation of these two judges for the 
elective terms have been made by the 
Bar Association of Baltimore City, the 
Junior Bar Association and the Federal 
Bar Association. I concur fully with 
these recommendations and with an edi- 
torial on this subject which appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun on Sunday, March 
16, 1958. The two judges have won the 
confidence and respect of their col- 
leagues and the members of the bar, as 
well as the general public of whatever 
party affiliation, for their judicial tem- 
perament and impartiality and for their 
industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the editorial te which I referred; and 
copies of the recommendations of the 
several bar associations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Two Goop JUDGES 

The Bar Association of Baltimore has lost 
no time in throwing its full support behind 
the candidacies of Judges Joseph Allen and 
Anselm Sodaro for full, 15-year elective 
terms on the Supreme bench. This is as it 
should be. The two judges have already 
served more than a year under appointments 
by Governor McKeldin and have proven 
through this service that their election 
would be in the public interest. 

In giving its support to Judges Allen and 
Sodaro the association, through its judiciary 
committee, noted that the two candidates 
have won the confidence and respect of their 
colleagues, as well as of the members of the 
bar, for their industry, impartiality, and 
judicial temperament. 

Each of the two judges has filed for both 
the Demiocratic and Republican nomina- 
tions. This means that if both are success- 
ful in the major party primaries May 20, 
their election in November would be assured 


unless an independent candidate were te . 


pop up under the petition procedure in the 
meantime. 

Judges Allen and Sodaro will have opposi- 
tion May 20. There is one other candidate. 
But there should be no trouble here—if the 
independent voters back the two qualified 
judges and the political leaders of both par- 
ties work with determination to avoid the 
political shenanigans that defeated a highly 
qualified judge in the primaries 2 years ago. 


The executive committee of the junior bar 


association has unanimously voted to en-. 


dorse Judge Joseph Allen and Judge Anselm 


_Sodaro for election to full 15-year terms on 


the supreme bench of Baltimore City. In 
the opinion of the junior bar association, 
both Judge Allen and Judge Sodaro have dis- 
played qualifications in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the bench and we feel 
that they deserve the vote of all citizens 
interested in keeping a qualified and compe- 


tent judiciary. 
Junior Bark ASSOCIATION 
oF BaLtTrmore Crry. 
Wus0r D. Preston, Jr., 
President, 


THE Bar ASSOCIATION OF 
BaLtmmore Crry, 


March 12, 1958. 
Francis A. MIcHet, 
President, the Bar Association of Bal« 
timore City, Baltimore, Md, 
Dear Mr. Micuen: In November 1956, due 


sociation of Baltimore City at that 
mitted to Governor McKeldin a list 


yers who were recommended as Possessing 
the qualifications necessary for appointment 
= — bench. The Governor @ppotnteg 
wu Joseph Allen and Judge Anselm 
daro from that list. ” al 

Under the law, these judges have to 
for election at least 1 year after the 
rence of the vacancy at the next 
sional election. The reason for this trial 
period, as is well Known, is to afford the 
bar and the community at large an Oppor- 
tunity to observe the new appointee in the 
performance of his duties, and to j on 
the basis of this experience, his fitness to be 
continued in that position. 

Judge Allen and Judge Sodaro each has 
now served on the supreme bench for more 
than ea year. In that period, they have both 
won the confidence and respect of their eol. 
leagues, as well as of the members of the 
bar, for their industry, impartiality, ang 
dicial temperament. During this triaj 
riod required by the Constitution of 
land, Judges Allen and Sodaro have fully 
justified the action of this association in 
submitting their names to the Governor ang 
in recommending them for appointment, 
They have distinguished themselves for in. 
tegrity, wisdom, and sound legal knowledge, 
and are endowed with characteristics requi- 
site for service on the bench. 

The committee has fully considered the 
qualifications of every person who has en. 
tered the primary election, and we unani- 
mously state it to be our opinion that Judge 
Anselm Sodaro and Judge Joseph 
through their demonstrated ability and ex. 
perience, have proved that they are the best 
qualified of the candidates for the high 
office of judge of the supreme bench of Balti 
more City. Their election will be in the 
public interest and will enable the supreme 
bench of Baltimore City to continue to main- 
tain its high standard of judicial’ admini 
stration. 

Yours very truly, 
CaRROLL F. FrrzsIMMONs, 
Sau A, Harris, 
JosEePH S. KAnpp, Jr., 
DanrEL B. LEONARD, 
Morron E. Rome, 
Donatp N. ROTHMAN, 
Kart F, STEINMANN, 
Chairman, . 


STATEMENT OF ELI Baer, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF 
FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION FOR MARYLAND 


Attached hereto is a copy of report which 
I received as president of the Federal Bat 
Association for Maryland, from its judiciary 
committee under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Bernard J. Flynn. The said tt 
port advises that the judiciary committe, 


consisting of seven members, considered the — 


question of electing judges to the 


bench of Baltimore in the forthcoming ele — 


tion, and unanimously decided ‘to 
mend that the present sitting j , 
Honorable Joseph Allen and the orans 
Anselm Sodaro, be supported, they 
demonstrated that they are eminently 


fied to carry on Se ee ae : 
as members of the supreme bench, 


The judiciary committee met in tht 
zation that although membership 
Federal Bar Association is rest to 
yers who have been or are now im 
ernment service, all of its me 
qualified and entitled to practice 
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tical institutions and the bulwark 
of constitutional liberty: 

“phe judiciary committee of the Federal 
par Association, consisting of Wilfred T. 
McQuaid, James B. Murphy, Morris Fedder, 
Calhoun Bond, Charles A, Trageser, Charles 
Ww. Wilkerson, and J. Flynn, 
considered the question of the election of 

judges to the supreme bench of Balti- 
City and they have unanimously de- 
cided that they would recommend to the 
Bar Association that the association 
the election of the present sitting 
judges, the Honorable Joseph Allen and the 
Honorable Anselm Sodaro, at the coming 


“Both Judge Allen and Judge Sodaro dur- 
ing the period that they have served under 
ent of His Excellency, the Gover- 
por, have demonstrated that they are emi- 
nently qualified to carry on the work re- 

of them as members of the supreme 
pench of Baltimore City. 
“BERNARD J. FLYNN, 
“Chairman.” 





United States Rochambeau Commission 
Observes Fifth Anniversary . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Alexandria Gazette, Alex- 
andria, Va., on April 17, 1958, an inter- 
esting article concerning the observance 
of the fifth anniversary of the Rocham- 
beau Commission of the United States. 
Under leave to extend my remarks-in the 
Record, I include the complete text of 
the article, which is as follows: 

[From the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette of 
Thursday, April 17, 1958} 
Untrep STaTEs ROCHAMBEAU COMMISSION 
OBSERVES FirrH ANNIVERSARY 


Charles Parmer of Hunting Terrace is re- 
ceiving congratulations on the success of 
‘jo Rochambeau Commission of the United 
This is the national organization he 
founded § years ago April 16 when—in an- 
swer to his call—the governors of Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia sent representatives to Mount Vernon. 
Mr. Parmer asked their support in 
§ project to honor the people of France 
Whose ancestors had come to Gen. George 
Washington's aid in his darkest hour—and 
Whose armies had helped the Continentals 
‘stablish the United States of America. 
Mr. Parmer’s original suggestion was that 
unknown route over which the 
General Rochambeau led King Louis: 
legions from Rhode Island to Wash- 
8 side at Yorktown should be uni- 
marked the Rochambeau Victory 
idea he had conceived when a 
t the University of Toulouse, in 





FET 


i 


Virginia’s General Assembly had 
Mr. Parmer’s suggestion: empow- 
governor to appoint a commission 
this with the other States—a 
had unanimously chosen Mr. 


n. 


i 
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GREETINGS FROM IKE 


During that momentous Mount Vernon 

meeting, President Eisenhower wired his 
congratulations to Mr. Parmer, saying in 
part: 
“In planning the uniform marking of their 
victory route, you are once again acknowl- 
edging the important role which France 
played in securing the independence of our 
Nation. I join you in this tribute to the 
people of France—our allies in 1781, our 
friends today.” And Senator Byrp stated the 
route marking was an action of honor long 
overdue to the people of France, our first 
allies. 

France’s then Foreign Minister, Georges 
Bidault, cabled his greetings, saying in part: 

“It was a thoughtful initiative indeed 
when you decided.to uniformly mark the 
route which Rochambeau and his soldiers 
took in 1781. In so doing, you are stressing 
upon your countrymen the fact that France 
is the oldest friend and ally of the United 
States * * * today as in 1781, in 1917 and 
in 1944, our 2 countries stand united for 
the defense of liberty.” 

Fired by Mr. Parmer’s enthusiasm, and 
sparked by his initiative, the no-called Ro- 
chambeau States began a series of national 
celebrations: Connecticut—later that year— 
staged a great 2-day Rochambeau Festival; 
the next year—1954—Mr. Farmer inaugurated 
the yearly commemoration over the graves 
of the unknown French dead at Yorktown— 
the Marine, General Shepherd, dedicating the 
first Rochambeau plaque, marking the end, 
there, of the Rochambeau route. 

In 1955 Rhode Island staged its reenact- 
ment of the arrival of Rochambeau—Navy 
Secretary Thomas addressing the throng 
which gathered to welcome the arriving 
French battleship, Jean Bart, the same year 
the Rochambeau Commissions of New York 
State—and in Pennsylvania—began yearly 
commemorations, marking the stay of the 
French Army within their borders. In 1955, 
Mr. Parmer inaugurated the second national 
Rochambeau event: 

OTHER EVENTS NOTED 


The birthday honors at the Rochambeau 
statue in Lafayette Park, opposite the White 
House, each July 1: the first year Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth laid a wreath in honor 
of her father, who had dedicated the statue 
50 years before; the next year Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson was guest of honor in memory of 
America’s wartime President who went to 
France’s aid in 1918; and in 1957 congres- 
sional ladies—led by the wife of Senator Pur- 
TELL, of Connecticut, placed flowers of friend- 
ship on the statue, while America’s wartime 
Ambassador to France in World War II, Fleet 
Admiral Leahy, stood at attention with 
French Ambassador Alphand. 

Last fall, under Mr. Parmer’s guidance, 
historical groups dedicated General Rocham- 
beau’s headquarters in New York State at 
Yorktown Heights; Mr. Parmer fiying there 
with Maj. Gen. Henry R. Paige, United States 
Marine Corps, and French Minister Robert 
Valeur to unveil the market. General Paige 
spoke on behalf of America, and Mr. Valeur 
represented France. 

Mr. Parmer conceived the idea of naming 
the new East 14th Street Potomac River high- 
way bridge as the Rochambeau Memorial 
Bridge—his researches revealing that General 
Rochambeau ‘crossed the Potomac there- 
abouts September 10, 1781, en route to Mount 
Vernon; and thence with Washington to 
Yorktown. ‘This, he said, should be a Key- 
stone arch to the marking of the Rochambeau 
Victory Route. 

Virginia's statesman, Senator Harry FLoop 
Byrrp, introduced, at Mr: Parmer’s request, 
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S. 768, to so name the bridge; and Mr. Parmer 
secured 29 other Senators as cosponsors with 
Senator Brrp. The measure passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously; and then, shepherded by 
Representative JoHN L. McMm1an, (who 
made a powerful floor speech in its behalf), it 
unanimously passed the House. President 
Eisenhower signed it into law on Rocham- 
beau’s last birthday, July 1, 1957. 

The members of the Rochambeau Commis- 
sion serve without pay. The expense entailed 
in promoting the bridge naming was borne 
entirely by Mr. Parmer. Supporting him in 
his activities are some of the Nation’s fore- 
most citizens: historians, statesmen, church 
leaders, generals, admirals, business and pro- 
fessional stars, and outstanding gentlewomen. 


STANCHLY SUPPORTED 


Virginia’s first families stanchly support 
the cause he inaugurated. Mrs. Granville 
Gray Valentine, of Richmond, long the di- 
recting genius of Colonial Dames, State of 
Virginia, was the first organization doyen 
to come to his side. Colonel Catesby ap 
Catesby Jones, president general of the Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati (of which Washington 
a@nd Rochambeau were the first leaders) 
gives powerful support. And Mrs. J. Powell 
Wardlaw, regent, the Commonwealth Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Richmond, placed her organization with the 
commission. 

The late Mrs. Rebecca Ramsay Reese, di- 
rect descendant of Alexandria’s Lord Mayor, 
gave her powerful endorsement; as have Miss 
Esther Green, Mrs. Dabney Halsey Little, 
Miss Ellen Coolidge Burke, Mrs. Joseph 
Crockett, Dr. H. A. Latane, Armistead 
Boothe, Marshall J. Beverley, Henry Fowler; 
Mrs. E. Stuart James and Mrs. Charles Mar- 
bury Seaman, representing the Children of 
the American Revolution; while Col. Robert 
P. Waters stands for the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in the commission’s ranks. 

Colonel Casey of Casey’s Corner brought 
his famed Irish War Veterans into the com- 
mission. Count Henry Harrison de Frise 
and Dr. Samuel White Patterson and Mrs. 
Logan Billingsley, of New York, Col. James 
R. Case, of Connecticut, Claiborne deB. Pell, 
of Rhode Island, Miles L. Frederick, of Dela- 
ware, Judge John Raymond Fletcher, of 
Maryland, have been with the movement 
from its inception. 

Among the clergy are the Reverend B. B. 
Comer Lile, rector of Christ (George Wash- 
ington’s) Church, Alexandria; Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning; the -Right Reverend Monsignor 
Edward L. Stephens; the Reverend Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate; and Rabbi Emmett Frank. 

Virginia’s political leaders, headed by 
Senator Harry Froop Brrp, Judge Howarp 
W. SmirH, and three governors, Congress- 
men, and general assembly members have 
advanced the Rochambeau Commission’s 
achievements. { 

Winder R. Harris is a leader of one strong 
supporting group, among whom are David 
Bacon, Frederick Coleman Rosenberger, War- 
ren D. Quenstedt, Paul Eckman, Leroy Bend- 
heim, Thomas J. Broyhill, Irving Diener, 
John A. EK. Donovan, Patrick Hayes. The 
military chairman is Maj. Gen. Charles R. 
Landon, United States Air Force (retired). 
Though it was Senator Byrrop’s bridge bill 
that passed the Congress unanimously, Rep- 
resentative Jorn T. BroyuHiiu introduced a 
similar measure in the House. 


j 

The Mount.Vernon Guards, under the di< 
rection of Comdr. John Harris are an inte<« 
gral part of the Commission. Mr. Par- 
mer states that in the next Rochambeau 
commemoration—which will be an inter- 
national one—the Mount Vernon Guards 
will be given a post of highest honor, 
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Sister Cities in History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this week is one of special significance to 
Texans—-a week steeped with the his- 
tory of our State and the great battle 
which made possible its independence 
from Mexico, its existence as a republic, 
and finally, its admission to the Union. 
For on April 21, 1936, Gen. Sam Houston, 
who later became the first United States 
Senator from Texas, triumphed over the 
forces of Santa Anna on the battlefield 
of San Jacinto. Santa Anna’s surrender 
at San Jacinto battleground was to Texas 
independence what Cornwallis’. surren- 
der at Yorktown was to American inde- 
pendence. 

There are no communities in Texas 
more intertwined with the history of 
Texas, as a republic and as a State, than 
are East Columbia and West Columbia 
in Brazoria County, Tex. Jim Mousner, 
a staff writer for the Houston Post, writ- 
ing in the April 20, 1958, issue of that 
newspaper, stated it very succinctly when 
he said: 

East and West Columbia live easily with 
history. There are families here, three gen- 
erations of which span more than a century 
of Texas history from the raw, turbulent pre- 
revolutionary years to the present. 


' There are families in East and West 
Columbia like the Underwoods, a pioneer 
merchant family in Texas—transplanted 
from Lowell, Mass., in 1834. There are 
families here like the Weems, whose an- 
cestors came from Virginia in 1831. 
Grandfather Weems was one of the few 
physicians who came to Texas in the pre- 
revolutionary era. His sons and daugh- 
ters, still bearing the proud name of 
Weems, have lived in West Columbia 
ever since, and although they are no 
longer physicians, they have been 
stanch fighters in the many recent bat- 
tles to remove the germs of corruption 
and inaction which have plagued Texas’ 
body politic in this generation. 

Miss Ima Hogg, generous daughter of 

one of Texas’ alltime great governors 
and champion of the people, Jim Hogg, 
recently gave the beautiful and historic 
\Varner-Hogg home in the area to the 
State of Texas, and it has been made 
into a State park. Several weeks ago, 
West Columbia won second place in a 
nationwide community beautification 
contest. 
+ Jim Mousner closed his story in the 
Houston Post with these beautiful words: 
' So here beside the Brazos, an old and grow- 
ing town considers its future and the pres- 
ervation of its past, and an old and fading 
town lives comfortably with yesterday as it 
gazes out over the muddy river flowing end- 
lessly to the sea. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the feature entitled “Brazos’ 
Sister Cities,” by Jim Mousner, which 
appeared in the Houston Now magazine 
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section of the Houston Post of Sunday, 
April 20, 1958. 

I believe that this article is worthy of 
the study of all who are interested in 
American history, and particularly the 
history of the westward movement of the 


American people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brazos’ SisTEr CIries 
(By Jim Mousner) 

You may hardly. notice the little village 
of East Columbia as you cross the narrow 
Brazos River bridge on State Highway 35 be- 
tween West Columbia and Angleton, the 
Brazoria county seat. 

Perched there overlooking a sweeping curve 
in the dun-colored Brazos, it contrasts sharp- 
ly with West Columbia 2 miles away. 

At East Columbia (population 200) a hand- 
ful of the ante-bellum homes framed by mag- 
nolias and Spanish-moss line a winding drive 
beside the river. A few decaying store build- 
ings and some residences of more recent vin- 
tage are scattered along either side of the 
highway. 

West Columbia (population $8,500) is a 
busy town of modern stores, homes, schools, 
and churches, material manifestations of an 
economy made secure by oil and agriculture. 

There is little to indicate that 50 years ago 
these two communities, whose histories date 
back to the second decade of the last cen- 
tury, presented entirely different faces to the 
world, 

At the turn of the century and for more 
than 50 years before, East Columbia was the 
prospering town, waxing rich as the key 
river port in the cotton- and sugar-produc- 
ing Brazos Valley. 

West Columbia, sight of the Texas Repub- 
lic’s first capital for a brief period, was a 
little more than a suburb of its sister com- 
munity. 

Park your car beside the bridge at East 
Columbia and give your imagination free 
reign. You may be able to make out the 
steamboat Yellowstone rounding a bend in 
the river on its way to old Columbia to carry 
the body of Stephen F. Austin to nearby 
Peach Point for burial. The father of Texas 
died at the home of Judge G. B. McKinistry 
near West Columbia on December 27, 1836. 

Take another look at East Columbia and 
visualize a bustling port of mercantile stores, 
ins, and taverns, its warehouses bulging with 
the produce of great plantations—places 
with magic names like Osceola, Chanango, 
Willow Glen, and Orozimbo, 

Now, drive into West Columbia and stop 
at the stone marker on Brazos Street where 
the building that housed the Texas Repub- 
lic’s first senate once stood. 

Perhaps, with a little concentration, you 
can hear Gen. Sam Houston’s voice drifting 
back over the years as he takes the oath of 
Office as the new republic’s first president. 

Look down the street where the giant 
Capitol Oaks, now long gone, once spread 
their branches over the enigmatic Santa 
Annz after his capture at San Jacinto. 

East and West Oolumbia live easily with 
history. There are families here, three gen- 
erations of which span more than a century 
of Texas history from the raw turbulent pre- 
Revolutionary years to the present. 

Take, for instance, Miss Laura Underwood 
who lives in one of those venerable homes 
beside the Brazos in East Columbia—a home 
built in 1836 and first occupied by her great- 
grandmother, Mrs. William Carson who, with 
her husband, was one of the original 300 
members of the Austin Colony. 


. and the hurried return to Columbia 


Ammon Underwood, one of Texas’ first me, 
chants. - - 

Underwood came to Columbia from 
Mass., in 1834, just 10 years after Josiah Bei 
laid off the town of West Columbia and 4. 
tablished the river port of Marion on the 
grant of land given him by Stephen FP. ays. 
tin. The settlers called “Old Squire 
river port Bell’s landing, It was later re. 
named Columbia. 

Fortunately for historians the New 
Englander was a faithful dairy keeper during 
the years from 1834 to 1838. In prose that 
sometimes rose to @ lyrical pitch, he chro. 
nicled the ominous rumblings of the coming 
revolution, the expedition against San 
tonio, in which he participated, prior to 
battle of the Alamo, the Runaway 


gF 


i 


victory at San Jacinto “for fear that what. 
ever goods or merchandise has been left by 


On the records of Underwood’s mercantiie 
business in an unpaid debt of $10 incurred 
by Dr. Anson Jones, the Texas Republic's 
last president, who once made his home at 
Columbia. 

The house in which Miss Underwood lives 
has been moved twice since its construc 
tion to prevent its collapse into the ever. 
meandering Brazos, which has shifted sey. 
eral hundred yards to the west over the 
years. 

Miss Laura recalls the great floods of 
1899 and 1913 when “some people climbed 
to the second stories, some moved to higher 
ground, and others just left the country.” 

“In one deluge,” she says, “you could 
go all the way from West Columbia to 
Angleton by boat.” 

Across the street from Miss Underwood 
live S. S. Weems and his wife. Weems is 
a retired merchant but his father and 
grandfather were physicians. Grandfather 
Weems, a Virginian, came to Texas in 1831, 

Weems worked at Columbia and Velasco 
during the early 1890’s, a period oldtimen 
call the “Velasco boom,” when land promo 
ters were trying to develop the old town a 
the mouth of the Brazos as a port. 

“It was a circus,” grins Weems. “People 
by the hundreds would come down from 
Houston on the old Columbia Tap (a county 
subsidized railroad built in 1859). Here 
they would get on steamboats with bras 
bands playing and whistles blowing and 
head for Velasco.” 

T. M. Smith, whose father operated s 
fleet of river boats, agrees that it was quite 
@ sight. Smith lives two doors up from 
Weems in a house built by the Dance 
brothers, George and David, who made small 
arms for the Confederacy. 

The home is believed to date from ebout 
1855. Nothing is left of the gunshop, which 
once stood across the street from the hous, 
and the Dance pistol is a collector's item. 

The Smith boats, like the Dance gunshop, 
are also just amemory. Proud stern-wheelet 
steamboats like the Hiawatha and the Ali 
Blair no longer head for the coast, 
with cotton destined for Galveston, or thei 
decks crowded with people bound for 46 


weekend at Quintana Beach near Vela — 


They lay on the bottom of the Brazos side by 

side at East Columbia. . 
But old Columbia didn't become —— 

Columbia of today by any single of 

ill fortune. A town that helped , 

Texas revolution, reigned over & 

empire, withstood a Civil War 


aot 
survived the Reconstruction wasn’t going @ 


die easily. : 
Most .oldtimers think the decline Dé 

during the 3 years around the turn 

century when a trio of natural disast 
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In the meantime West Columbia had dwin- 
from a fairly prosperous community to 
a couple of stores, @ post office, and a one- 
room school. 
“phen, one January day in 1918 an oil-drill- 
ing rig operating on the Varner-Hogg Plan- 
tation 2 miles north of town changed every- 


7 Tyndall-Hogg No. 2 came in at 600 
parrels a day heralding the discovery of a 
new sand. ‘ 

The village of West Columbia became a 
poisterous, brawling boomtown. Its popula~- 
tion mushroomed. Rude buildings appeared 
overnight on previously bald prairie. Some 
East Columbia merchants moved their busi- 
nesses to West Columbia or established new 
ones, At one time the town had two banks. 

Nothing slowed the urgent quest for oil, 
not even the wet weather of the coast coun- 
try. Mules and oxen, 20 to the team, dragged 
heavy oil field machinery through seas of 
mud to the West Columbia field. 

Businessman T. M. Smith recalls the time 
a mule crowned on the town’s main street in 
front of where the First Capitol State Bank 
now stands. 

As the boom days waned in the early 1920’s, 
West Columbia looked around to find itself 
east in its sister community’s old role. It 
has played the part so successfully that in 
the past 5 years alone it has almost doubled 
its population. 

A $400,000 bond issue voted a few years ago 
financed such improvements as a sewage dis- 
posal plant, water and sewer extensions, a 
new city warehouse. 

A few weeks ago West Columbia won second 

place for towns within its population class 
in a national community beautification 
contest. Earlier it had been voted first place 
winner of s similar countywide contest. 
_ Stimulated by Miss Ima Hogg’s gift of the 
Varner-Hogg plantation home and a 53-acre 
site to the Texas State Parks Board recently, 
a group of West Columbians are considering 
the restoration of at least 1 of the old capitol 
buildings which were destroyed in the 1900 
storm. 


So here beside the Brazos an old and 
growing town considers its future and the 
preservation of its past, and an old and fad- 
ing town lives comfortably with yesterday as 
it gazes out over the muddy river flowing 
endlessly to the sea. 





The Case for States Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 


48k unanimous consent to have printed 


| in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 


entitled “Why States Rights?” 

the April 17, 1958, issue of the 
Polis Star. The editorial deals 
hog & book entitled “States’ Rights— 
ie Law of the Land,” which is one of 
most masterful presentations on this 
= ever written. The author of the 
is one of Georgia’s foremost legal 

on Hon. Charles J. Bloch, of Ma- 


_There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ord ; . 
as Tess © be printed in the REcorD, 
' Way States Ricuts? 

the impetus first of the Soviet 
and now of economic uncertainty, 
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advocates of big government in Congress 
and out are de new or increased in- 
vasions into fields where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no right to be. A Federal 
highway bill uses Federal tax money to in- 
fluence State legislation on billboards. An 
administration proposal urges greater Fed- 
eral participation in State unemployment 
benefits. All along the line the encroach- 
ment continues. It works through Congress, 
through the United States Supreme Court 
and through weak-spined local failure to 
resist. . 

Increasing federalization of American life 
is due partly to ignorance. States’ rights 
has become a phrase which seldom evokes 
in the minds of its hearers any real con- 
ception of its meaning. Too many are in- 
clined to think of it as merely a political 
slogan instead of as the vital constitutional 
doctrine it actually represents. For this 
reason we recommend to any American who 
wants to understand the framework of his 
own Government a book recently published 
by the Harrison Co. of Atlanta, Ga. It is 
States’ Rights, the Law of the Land, by 
Charles J. Bloch, a Macon attorney. 

Bloch -has done in his book what so few 
technical legal writers ever do, making his 
material understandable to anyone who can 
read high school English. While his Sime 
target is the trend of the United States 
Supreme Court in recent years toward focus- 
ing all power in Federal hands, a discerning 
reader will find equal application to Congress 
and the functioning of State legislatures in 
many of the book’s passages. Despite an 
unfortunate tendency to place too much 
stress on racial issues, and notwithstanding 
the fact that in some few instances Bloch 
is open to strong rebuttal on legal points, his 
book by wide circulation would do much to 
increase America’s understanding of what 
States’ rights is all about. 

Without what the authors of the Constitu- 
tion believed to be firm guarantees of widely 
inclusive States’ rights, there would never 
have been a Constitution. Even Alexander 
Hamilton, the great Federalist, recognized 
and subscribed to the doctrine that “what- 
ever is not expressly given to the Federal 
heed is reserved to the members (the 
States).” He added, “The truth of this prin- 
ciple must strike every intelligent mind.” 
He was in these words paying heed to the 
universal demand of his time that the Con- 
stitution place strong barriers against Fed- 
eral expansion of power. The original States 
demanded these barriers before they agreed 
to ratify the Constitution. 

From the time when Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, James Monroe, and others fought 
against ratifying the Constitution unless the 
Bill of Rights was agreed to as a set of 
specific injunctions against Federal author- 
ity, the right of the States to manage most 
of the affairs of government was never in 
serious question until comparatively modern 
times. Even the War Between the States did 
not involve this issue, as has been generally 
thought. It was not the right of States to 
govern which was at issue there, but their 
proposal to breach a contract of federation, 
the Constitution. The war was fought to 
keep them from leaving the Union, not to 
subject them to greater Federal control. 


Bloch’s research has turned up a tremen- 
dous store-of Supreme Court opinions bear- 
ing on States rights, issued in the days be- 
fore the Court felt itself licensed to change 
the Constitution by a 5 to 4 vote. Touching 
every imaginable governmental problem, 
these seems gradually to have established 
a clear, unmistakable picture of the law of 
the land as set forth in the Constitution. It 
is that the Federal Government has no 
rights of government which are not specifi- 
eally listed in that document. 

The law as it has been throughout most 
of American is admirably summed up 
in Bloch’s quotation of an opinion writien 
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50 years ago by the first Justice Harlan: “The 
preservation of the dignity and sovereignty 
of the States, within the limits of their con- 
stitutional powers, is of the last importance, 
and vital to the preservation of our system of 
government. * * * The country should never 
be allowed to think that the Constitution 
can, in any case, be evaded or amended by 
mere judicial interpretation, or that its be- 
hests may be nullified by an ingenious con- 
struction of its provisions.” 

Congress and the States themselves, as 
well as the Supreme Court, need a refresher 
course to take States rights out of the realm 
of slogans and put them back into practice. 
Bloch’s book is a good beginning. 





Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
FP 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, we are now considering pro- 
posed legislation relating to education. 
Education is one of the most important 
subjects confronting the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. John C. O’Brien, senior represent- 
ative of the Philadelphia Inquirer in 
Washington, makes some very able com- 
ments on the subject of why students 
drop out of college, in an article pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Mr. O’Brien comes to the conclusion 
that money is the third reason if students 
drop out of college. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article may be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONEY RANKS ONLY THIRD IF STUDENTS 
Drop OvutT 


(By John O’Brien) 


WASHINGTON.—One of the assumptions 
underlying the demand for more money for 
education is that not as many of our tal- 
ented youth are going to college as should 
be doing so. 

A recent study by the United States 
Office of Education showed that only half of 
the students graduating from high school 
in the upper half of their classes went on 
to college or university. Less than one- 
third of all high school graduates became 
full-time college students in the fall fol- 
lowing their graduation. 

It is commonly supposed that the chief 
reason why so many bright high school 
seniors fail to go to college is that the col- 
leges do not have room for them or the 
students do not have the money to pay for 
their education. Hence, the clamor in the 
hearing rooms of Congress for a large Fed- 
eral appropriation to aid colleges expand 
and to help needy students through scholar- 
ships. It is true, no doubt, that a certain 
percentage of talented youths is deterred 
from pursuing higher studies because of 
lack of financial means, but the number 
who have to forego college or university for 
this reason may be smaller than most 
people think. , 

Financial . difficulties, according to the 
Office of Education study, are not the prin- 
cipal reason why students drop out of col- 
lege after once being admitted. One out of 
4 students who enter college, so the study 
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showed, drop out by the end of the first year, 
and about 1 out of 4 of those who start the 
second year do not graduate. 

The higher percentage of dropouts In the 
first year suggests that the method of select- 
ing students for entrance into college is 
highly ineffective. But apparently this is 
not the explanation of the high washout 
rate, for among those who quit in the first 
year 1 out of 5 was in the top 20 percent of 
his high-school graduating class. 

This waste of talent has been described by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, as distressing, par- 
ticularly at a time when the number of 
18-year-olds in our population is very low. 

Students taking scientific courses in tech- 
noligical institutions have the best record 
for tenacity of purpose, yet only 42 per- 
cent of the male freshmen in such schools 
are graduated 4 years later, according to the 
Office of Education study. 

Aside from military service, the reason for 
leaving college most often cited by the male 
students was lack of interest in studies. 
Women reported marriage and the taking 
of full-time jobs as the chief reason why 
they did not wish to complete their college 
courses. Financial difficulties ranked as the 
third most important reason for the drop- 
outs. 

The Office of Education report also showed 
that scholarship money was being used to 
pay the expenses of some students of mar- 
ginal ability while students of demonstrated 
ability were allowed to quit college because 
of finance difficulties. 





United States Aid Program Called 
“Scandalous” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Hon. Brent Breedin, editor and publisher 
of the South Carolinian magazine, has 
recently returned from Pakistan, where 
he was resident manager for the Hunt 
International Petroleum Co. 

In the April 16 issue of the South 
Carolinian magazine, Mr. Breedin has 
presented some first-hand observations 
of the United States foreign aid pro- 
gram, and I think these observations 
will be of interest to every citizen. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “United States Aid Pro- 


gram Called ‘Scandalous’” be printed. 


in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATes Arp ProGRAM CALLED 
SCANDALOUS 


(By Brent Breedin) 


“If the average person back home knew 
how much of his money was being wasted 
over here, there’d be a national scandal bigger 
than any we've ever had.” 

In substance, this statement was made to 
me by several United States Government offi- 
cials working in Pakistan during 1956 and 
1957. 

When I asked one of the observers why he 
didn’t report this to his superiors, he laughed 
and said, “What do you want me todo? Lose 
my job?” 

And so aid to the sixth most populated— 
estimated 85 million—nation im the world is 
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provided in an inefficient manner and, in- 
stead of winning friends for the United 
States, it is losing many. 

This is a real shame, for the Pakistanis are 
a fine people and deserve better. Their 
heritage is among the world’s oldest, and 
their friendliness to the United States and 
England alike is genuine. There are few 
Pakistani leaders who have not visited one or 
both of these English-speaking nations, and 
English is the language in which most busi- 
ness and government matters are handled. 

My experiences in setting up and manag- 
ing the Hunt International Petroleum Co.’s 
interests in Pakistan convinced me that pri- 
vate capital, not Government handouts, are 
the answer to Pakistan's problems, and what 
holds true in Pakistan would likely be true 
in many other nations now overrun by 
United States Government employees. Pri- 
vate capital will not tolerate inefficiency for 
long periods; the result is more work accom- 
plished in lesser periods of time and good 
examples set for the Pakistani employees 
and observers to follow. 

United States aid is needed in Pakistan, 
but handouts in themselves and the send- 
ing of hundreds of mediocre tndividuals to 
administer them is not the solution. Pri- 
vate capital, working with the Pakistani 
Government direct, but receiving solid sup- 
port from a streamlined United States State 
Department, is my idea of the answer. 





Israel Confronts Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a sermon on the 
subject Israel Confronts ‘Tomorrow, 
which was delivered on April 19 by Rabbi 
Philip Bernstein, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Zionist Committee for Public Affairs, 
who delivered the prayer at the com- 
mencement. of today’s session of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IsrRAEL CONFRONTS TOMORROW, TEXT OF A 
SERMON DELIVERED ON Aprit 19, 1958, BY 
Rassrt Puri S. BERNSTEIN OF TEMPLE 
Brrrnh EKopesH, ROCHESTER, N. Y., IN OB- 
SERVANCE OF ISRAEL’s 10TH ANNIVERSARY 


The 10th anniversary of the founding of 
the state of Israel is a source of the pro- 
foundest gratification to the Jewish people, 
as well as for me personally. I became a 
Zionist when as a young boy in Rochester, 
I joined the first Young Judea Club here. 
From that day to this I have been deeply 
involved in the problems, needs, hopes and 
aspirations of the Jewish people. I winced 
with every manifestation of antisemitism. 
I suffered personal agonies with every cruelty 
of nazism. The Zionist answer to the Jewish 
problem always seemed logical, democratic 
and necessary. I still hold to that view. 
To me, zionism is a word of honor, not of 
disparagement as some antisemites, includ- 
ing Jewish antisemites, have attempted to 
make it. It was the zionist who steadfastly 
clung to the idea of rebuilding a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine, over every con<- 
eeivable opposition. They saw it,through, 
they fought it through. They sustained the 
morale of the world Jewish community bo’ 





against antisemitism and against 

tion. They brought about the renascence of 
the Hebrew language. They built Jewish 
pride and world respect. My zionism, there. 
fore, has always been and continues to be a 
badge of honor. ' 

And as I suffered with the sufferings 
my people, I have rejoiced in their . 
The estabilshment of the State of Israel 10 

ago gave me a sense of personal ex. 
altation and fulfillment. I knew the 
who were going there, as I knew the People 
who were the leaders there. ’ 

Out of this background of personal ér. 
perience and deep personal feeling I speak to 
you tonight about the meaning of the 10th 
anniversary and I call my message Israe} 
Confronts Tomorrow. I intend to draw a 
balance sheet of assets and lia 


strengths and weaknesses, as the 10-year. 


old Jewish state faces the future. This wil] 
be my philosophy, and also my program 

Let me begin, in the category of assets, with 
the religious impulse. A miracle has been 
achieved. This broken decimated 
staggering under the lethal assaults of nazi. 
ism, rose to its feet, established a state, de. 
fended itself against murderous attacks, and 
made it strong, democratic, free and viable, 
There is nothing like it in history, AndT 
say to you tonight that it would not have 
been possible on a pragmatic basis. r 
the establishment of a state solved the indi. 
vidual problems of innumerable Jews who 
were not wanted where they were and were 
unwanted elsewhere. But there would not 
have been this unflagging devotion, this 
fierce determination, this sacrificial valor 
without the religious impulse at its heart and 
center. The most precious associations in 
Judaism and in Jewish history were with that 
little strip of land along the Mediterranean, 
It was promised to the descendants of Abra- 
ham. It brought about the emancipation of 
Egypt and the return to Canaan. It drove 
David to build Jerusalem and his son to con- 
struct the Holy Temple. It was the goal of 
prophetic thought, the enduring basis for 
Hebrew prophecy. It was the dream of the 
exiles who said that their hands would lose 
their cunning and their tongues cleave to the 
roofs of their mouths if they forgot Jerusa- 
lem. It was the final hope of the Messianic 
dream for building God’s kingdom, not in 
heaven, but here on earth in Zion, from 
which would come forth the law, and the 
word of God from Jerusalem, to teach men 
to beat their swords into ploughshares and 
learn war no more. 

A second asset is what the Israelis call the 
philosophy of no alternative. And, of 
course, they are right. It sounded pretiy 
for some American Jews to proclaim that 
our persecuted brethren should stay where 
they were and fight the battle for demot 
racy. It wasn’t so hard to say this from the 
fleshpots of New York or Philadelphia o 
Rochester. But this made no sense to Jews 
of Poland who saw their loved ones done 
to death by pogromists, nor to Jews i 
Germany, the stones of whose streets cried 
out with the blood of their slaughtered pat 
ents and children. This had little 
to the Jews of Morocco who had been op 
pressed for centuries and saw, under even 
more enlightened regime, no basic 
their position or any real hope for & better 
future. 

This is not a matter of the past. Enrust 
chevy recently restated his antisemitism. 
view with profound misgiving the future of 
those Jews who remain under his domina- 


many during the past week - a 
teacher who said publicly an : 
classes that Hitler did not kill enough 
and who was cheered by the men ane 
by the women even when convicted of 
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lating German law. In the United a 
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there has been the bombing of ede 
and no one can predict the impact om 0? 
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of a deepening recession, which 

rent becorne a depression. 
This does not mean that in every case 
where Jews are problems they must think 
tely of fleeing to Israel. In the 
United States I believe in light and when 
, fight, rather than flight. Educa- 
tion can serve and does serve a very useful 
purpose here. Flagrant antisemitism should 
pe resisted. But we are in a singularly for- 
tunate position. Tonight, if I were in Mo- 
rocco, or even Tunis, or Germany, or Poland, 
or Russia I wouldn't hesitate a minute 
about getting out if I could. And for those 
who would get out Israel remains, as it has 
peen for the past 10 years, the one sure 


Thus when an Israeli is confronted with 
the problem he really has no alternative. 
When @ man knows that he must either 
resist Nasser or be thrown into the sea, 
that he must work on the land and -the 
roads or perish, that he must tighten his 
belt or starve, he has a very powerful mo- 
tive for working and building and defend- 
ing himself. And this motive becomes @ 
very important asset. 

Another of the major assets is the Jews. 
Iam aware of Jewish faults. One who lives 
in Jewish life all his life knows when a hu- 
man group this is with all its failings and 
imperfections, but as Dr. Weizmann ounce 
said, I love them. Jews are bright and 
eager and independent. They have more in- 
tellectual curiosity, a greater critical fac- 
ulty, more freedom of the mind per square 
inch than any group I know. They are 
sensitive to suffering and injustice. They 
are capable of combining the purest ideal- 
ism with the crassest materialism. They 
produce more violinists, more chess geniuses, 
more top level physicists than any other 
group. They can drive you crazy but I 
love them. 

And this is the people that is settling the 
Jewish state and building it. I have heard 
Israelis express the wish that God had led 
Moses in another direction toward a more 
fertile land, and I have heard Israeli leaders 
express the wish that God had given them 
an easier people to deal with, but all these 
qualities of which I have spoken and many 


More are now simmering and seething in the 


pressure cooker that is Israel. To use an- 
other simile it’s as if suddenly the lid were 
taken off a boiling pot. All that has been 
suppressed and repressed in Jews for cen- 
turies is now bursting out. Nowhere in the 


. World is there such intense vitality, tre- 


mendous creativity as one encounters on 
every level in Israel. This is a people in a 
hurry. A sand dune today, a new city to- 
morrow. A wilderness this month, the next, 
an oasis. And newspapers and orchestras, 
physicists and chemistry, the fastest com- 
mercial airlines in the world. Some of the 
quickest and best trained jet pilots. The 
human factor, the Jewish factor, is a tre- 
Mendous asset in Israel. 

This, I must add, is one of their problems, 
The whole Middle East has been somnolent 
and backward. Suddently, into its midst 
ftom without has been projected a dynamic 
ogee community. It is understandable 
ian this should be regarded with ‘suspicion 

with resentment and with envy as both 
& challenge and a threat. 
within Israel this constitutes some- 
of a nage There the 20th and 10th 
eet, and there have been many 
— in this juxtaposition. But I have 
asset, ans that this too will prove to be an 
aioe Yapead is cross-fertilization, and all 
‘Ge new and interesting developments 
bo ens out of it. This is another source 
itality and creativity, 
pa » @ hazard turned into an 
ael is a frontier and that is 
ttuation hard to live with. It means that 
the b, moment an enemy can dart across 
» OF shoot across the border and 
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kill. You can never relax. I must add im- 
mediately that the atmosphere in Israel is 
not tense. Even during the Sinai campaign, 
I am told people wént about their ordinary 
business in the ordinary way. But they have 
had to remain strong and prepared, always 
ready to defend themselves and to shoot 
back, if necessary. 

On the other hand this very frontier char- 
acteristic is a source of strength. Frederick 
Jackson Turner promulgated a famous the- 
ory in which he stated that the frontier was 
the greatest single influence in shaping Amer- 
ican character and history. If true, it also 
applies in large measure to Israel. The peo- 
ple live a hard, austere life. It keeps them 
vigorous, alert, vital. Their boys and girls 
are not softened by luxury as ours are here. 
They are able to take care of themselves in 
the emergencies which they take for granted. 

This is also true in the economic frontier. 
In an older society there is a kind of harden- 
ing of the arteries. Less experimentation, 
more acceptance of limitations. But in a 
new society, the fact that something hasn't 
been done before is a challenge rather than 
a handicap. It’s a little like the competi- 
tion between business, those long-estab- 
lished in families for generations with plenty 
of deadwood, and a new business being built 
by a family, perhaps new to the community, 
in which everybody works his head off and 
everybody has to produce. Consequently, 
Israel is producing everything. From cop- 
per to phosphates, from transistors to con- 
crete pipes, from fruit to nuts, from the 
last word in fashions to the newest idea in 
furniture. 

This has been helpful to Israel] in its rela- 
tions with new states. Israel actually has 
a point 4 program for countries like Burma 
and Ghana. It is helping them to bring 
backward countries forward. It is sharing 
its advances in scientific technology. It is 
introducing new methods of production and 
distribution. And this is not only helpful 
to them but promising for Israel because 
it is developing friends and trade with the 
great continents of Asia and Africa, which 
probably hold the key to the future. 

On the subject of economic assets, one 
must mention German reparations, and hav- 
ing something to do with initiating this pro- 
gram, I take personal satisfaction in its re- 
sults. In a period of 10 years over $800 
million will go into Israel from Germany, 
chiefly in the form of efficient German prod- 
ucts—housing, machinery, motors, ships, 
buses, etc. This can never compensate for 
the slaughtered 6 million Jews nor will it 
ever free Germany from its moral guilt be- 
fore the bar of history, but at least it means 
that the survivors will be aided by these 
former Jewish assets rather than the mur- 
derers. 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion in his 10th 
anniversary message points up another asset. 
He reminds us that when all nations and 
the United Nations failed to come to Israel’s 
aid when the Arabs invaded the new state 
established by: the United Nations, the Is- 
raelis had one ally and that was the Jews 
of the world. They sent money and arms 
and fighters. The Jewish defenders included 
people who had come from 60 different coun- 
tries of the world to help the infant state 
survive. The United Jewish Appeal has rep- 
resented the most generous giving of any 
known philanthropy. This does not mean 
that all giving is generous. There are many 
Jews who ought to have bad consciences, 
but the United Jewish Appeal is commonly 
accepted as a sacred responsibility of the 
American Jewish community and there is, 
in many quarters, perhaps most, really sacri- 
ficial giving. 

The bond drive has proved to be a tre- 
mendous asset. The United Jewish Appeal 
provides for human needs but every penny 
must be spent on resettlement, medical care, 
social welfare, etc. How shall the Israeli 
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economy sustain this growing population. 
This can be done only through large scale 
economic projects, the deepening of harbors 
and rivers, hydroelectrification, heavy in- 
dustry, large housing projects, and this is 
accomplished through investment in Israel 
bonds. I urge you, this year particularly, 
to buy bonds as you have never bought be- 
fore. That is one way of showing you ap- 
preciate the meaning of the 10th anniver- 
sary. 

Thus far the assets have been essentially 
Jewish in character. But they go beyond 
Jewish sources of strength and help. The 
United States has played a very important, 
yes, even a crucial role. Every American 
President since Woodrow Wilson, some be- 
fore him, displayed sympathy toward Zionist 
aspirations. United States Congressmen, 
governors and State legislators, the press 
and clergy, the rank and file of the Ameri- 
can people have displayed good will toward 
this undertaking of Jews to rehabilitate 
themselves and to establish through their 
own efforts a democratic state. President 
Truman, with whom I will be participating 
in the 10th anniversary ceremony in Phila- 
delphia at Independence Hall on Thursday, 
gave recognition to the State of Israel with- 
in minutes of its formation. For this he 
will always be honored by Jewish history 
and, I believe, by the human conscience. 
The United States bas been generous with 
its aid through the years and this year the 
economic aid and loans will surpass any 
year since 1949. 

America and Israel have much in common. 
Both were formed by pioneers. Both wel- 
comed peoples from many lands. Both have 
been democratic, freedom loving, emphasiz- 
ing individual liberty and dignity. This 
kinship has reflected itself on the one hand 
in American sympathy and aid and on the 
other in Israel’s commitment to the West, 
as the only trustworthy bastion of de- 
mocracy in that part of the world. 

Finally, let me speak of the United Na- 
tions as an asset. It was the United Nations 
which created the State of Israel, that might 
not otherwise have come into existence. 
World opinion agreed to the formation of 
a third Jewish commonwealth. The United 
Nations brought together Russian and 
American support of the establishment of 
the Jewish state. The United Nations has 
officially acted on the assumption that it is 
committed to the preservation of this state. 
It has at least taken an official position 
against aggression toward Israel. It helped 
bring about the truce in the violence that 
erupted along Istrael’s borders. Its troops 
now keep peace in Gaza and Aqaba and en- 
able the Israeli settlers to relax their vigil- 
ance. 

The final asset implicit in much of what 
has already been said, and the result perhaps 
of all other assets, is Israeli strength. A 
handful, they successfully resisted the in- 
vasion of the armies of 6 Arab countries with 
a total population of over 40 millions. 
Through 10 years of unremitting hostility 
they have steadily built and defended what 
they built. When it became clear that Nas- 
ser with the aid of Russian arms was in the 
process of attempting to destroy them, they 
struck, swiftly and successfully and as a re- 
sult the Fedayeen raids stopped, there was 
quiet along the borders, the Gulf of Aqaba 
is open to Israeli shipping, and the Arab 
states know they will get badly hurt if they 
really try to make trouble. 

I for one, and I know there are many like 
me, both in Israel and in the United States, 
do not exult in this kind of armed strength. 
I do not want to see any building up of mili- 
tarism which is a real danger in this situation © 
if the present condition continues for many 
years. I would like to see Israel concentrate 
on its peaceful objectives and not have to de- 
vote so much of its energy and means to 
defense. But, ringed round by Arab steel 
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supplied by Russia, they now have no alter- 
native. They must be strong in order to 
survive, and they are strong. And I must 
say that I do take real satisfaction from the 
knowledge that Jews can no longer be killed 
with impunity. It was 15 years ago to- 
morrow that that tiny band of pathetic sur- 
vivors provided the world with an heroic but 
pathetic example of resistance in the Warsaw 
ghetto, and what they did was more note- 
worthy because it was so exceptional. Most 
Jews went like sheep to the slaughter. It 
was only 10 years ago that British troops 
were bashing in the heads of Jews with rio 
other place to go, who were trying to get 
into Palestine. It was hardly 10 years ago 
that the Arabs announced that they would 
drive the Jews into the sea and promised the 
Arabs living among Jews that if they would 
join them in the war against the Jews soon 
they would have their own property and get 
that of the Jews as well. So without exalt- 
ing militarism, I, for one, am grateful and 
proud that Jews in our generation, after all 
their humiliation and degradation, have 
shown again they are capable of Maccabean 
courage and have said to the world, “We, too, 
must be treated with dignity and respect.” 

Would that one could end this address on 
this note. But a balance sheet requires that 
we look at the other side of the picture. 
Once again, we have learned that nothing 
worth while comes easy. Neither men nor 
nations achieve emancipation without sacri- 
fice, usually through blood, sweat, and tears. 

The major problem continually confront- 
ing Israel is Arab hostility. No one really 
knows how deep rooted nor widespread this 
is. In’the vast illiteracy of the deserts of 
Saudi Arabia or the upper Nile peasantry of 
Egypt, perhaps they have never even heard 
of Israel. The ordinary impoverished Arab 
probably is much more concerned with his 
daily bread than with Zionism. But the 
articulate Arab leadership remains violently 
hostile. By a strange paradox the spoken 
hostility is more violent among so-called 
United States friends in the area than with 
its problem children. Perhaps just because 
they feel they may be accused of pro-West 
and pro-Zionist sympathies, the leaders in 
Iraq and Jordan have said uglier things about 
Israel than has Nasser. After one makes 
due allowance both for Arab hyperboles of 
speech and for Arab politicians’ necessity for 
Saying things in order to survive, the fact 
still remains that there is no known break 
in the wall of Arab hostility. What shall 
be done? 

The Huleh drainage issue indicates one 
problem. Israel has an abundance of water 
in the north and no water in the south. 
Therefore, it drains swamps in the north 
to make land cultivable, and channels the 
waters to the south that it may become fer- 
tile. This does not harm anyone and brings 
benefits to all. But the Syrians don’t like 
it, They can’t use these waters; they don’t 
need them, but they don’t want Israel to 
progress. So they make difficulties and shoot 
from across the frontiers which are nearby. 
Israel doesn’t want trouble. It-needs a 
period of tranquillity, but it cannot perma- 
nently hold up progress because of ongoing 
Arab opposition. ; 

Nasser has become the leader and the 
symbol of rising Arab nationalism to most of 
the Arab world.* * * Regardless of credit 
or blame the fact is that Nasser emerged 
from this crisis with greater prestige and 
strength than before. He confiscated the 
assets of the Suez Ganal and holds on to 
them. He gets Russian aid and uses it for 
bargaining power with the West. He has 
taken over Syria and Yemen. His cohorts 
and supporters are powerful and dangerous 
in every Arab country. 

And now there is a rising sentiment in the 
West for some rapprochement with Egypt's 
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dictator. He is no trustworthy friend of 
the West. At the very moment he is nego- 
tiating for United States aid, his controlled 
press and radio have denounced United 
States leaders as criminals. If we strengthen 
Nasser we are building up Soviet influence 
and power in the Middle East. Let him 
learn the hard way, that Russia does not 
keep all its promises, that he cannot re- 
pudiate his commitments and defy the West 
and expect it to rescue him from his diffi- 
culties. 

If we give him this type of aid we will 
alienate our own tested friends in the Middle 
East and North Africa, Bourguiba in Tu- 
nisia, Chamoun in Lebanon, the majority in 
Sudan and other Arabs like King Hussein 
cf Jordan, who don’t wish to come under 
his domination or the Russians. In effect 
we will be saying to them that they made 
a mistake in trusting us, that they will profit 
more by resisting us than by joining with 
us. United States policy should be clear and 
firm. We should give economic aid for the 
peoples of the area, not arms. We should 
be helping our friends, not our enemies. We 
should commit ourselves to resist aggression. 
Beyond this both Israel and the United 
States should do all in their power to reach 
through to the masses in the Arab countries, 
to show them the way to emancipation and 
to seek out progressive forces, the potential 
democratic forces in each land. We should 
not ally ourselves with decadent, backward 
feudalism, destined to disintegrate and dis- 
appear. 

The second major problem that confronts 
Israel is economic. This need not be so. If 
the Israelis were to close their borders, they 
could probably soon be self-sustaining. But 
they have already taken in over 1 million 
Jews and many more are yet to come: No 
one knows when the doors in north Africa 
will open and close. No one knows when the 
satellite countries will permit or stop Jewish 
immigration. No one knows whether or 
when Russia will allow some of her Jews to 
depart. But what we do know is that we 
must be ready and this means preserving 
and strengthening the institutions of Amer- 
ican Jewry such as the United Jewish Appeal 
and the bond organization, and on the local 
levels, the welfare fund. It means the on- 
going readiness for generous aid. It means 
substantially increased investments in Israel. 
It means the increased use of American tech- 
nology, and Americans ready to contribute 
their know-how. 

The third problem is spiritual. I refer in 
the first place to the unresolved church-state 
problem in Israel. * * * Israel did not come 
into existence to become another Balkan 
State. Harassed by enemies, it had no altera- 
tive but to become strong and to defend it- 
self. But the ultimate purpose of the Jewish 
commonwealth is spiritual. Israel is intended 
to be the fulfillment of Hebrew prophecy. It 
has already redeemed over a million Jews, and 
that is a heroic achievement, not only of the 
Jews but of the human spirit. It should lift 
the hearts of oppressed man everywhere. 
But we dare hope also for the redemption of 
their souls. We dare hope for a return to 
the Torah as the guiding principle of their 
lives, freely given and accepted, not under 
compulsion. We dare to hope for new 
Torah. The Jewish soul has not had its last 
insight, nor has the Jewish voice spoken its 
last immemorial word. I hope for light and 
healing from that sacred soil and I dare hope 
that Israel may become a. br between 
East and West. 

This is not a light task, nor for small- 
minded men. I dare hope that this genera- 
tion of Jews, aided by friends outside their 
own group, will have the vision and the 
courage and the determination and the 
statesmanship to rise to the challenge, not 
of this hour but of the centuries. 
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Redicactive Fallcut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished head of the physiology 
department at the University of Min- 
nesota, Dr. Maurice B. Visscher, has 
recently made an important contriby. 
tion to the current debate on radioactive 
fallout. 

In a letter to the editor of the Min- 
neapolis Star, Dr. Visscher attempts to 
clarify some of the current public con- 
fusion on the fallout peril. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Dr. Viss- 
cher’s letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Po.irTics, SCIENCE ALL MIxeD Up 

To THE Eprror: As I listen to and ina 
minor way participate in the controversy 
over the present or future danger to man- 
kind from the radioactive fallout associated 
with bomb-testing, Iam becoming more aiid 
more sympathetic with the nonscientists in 
our society who must be getting more and 
more confused by the day. I am therefore 
encouraged to try to clarify the situation for 
the nonscientist. 

There are as I see it three main reasons 
for the confusion. The first is that literally 
no one really knows what damage to the 
human race can be expected from low levels 
of radiation from the radioactive elements 
produced in bombing. 

We know a great deal about high-level 
radioactivity damage. We can extrapolate 
from information on lower animals such as 
mice and flies at various levels of radiation 


and deduce that as to genetic damage there . 


is a linear relation between radiation dose 
and damaging effect. This would mean that 
any additional radiation would mean addi- 
tional damage. 

Very few persons seriously challenge the 
validity of this extrapolation. Those who do 
only point out that the magnitude of the 
damage at present levels of radiation due to 
bomb testing would be very small. They 
argue further that even if it did protluce an 
additional 15,000 defectives per generation 
per bomb, it would be worth the cost 
society as a whole. 

But the fact that the magnitude, of the 
damage is just an educated guess is the first 
great difficulty. The real effect may easily be 
only one-tenth or it might be 10 times a 
great. No one actually knows. 

The same is true in an even more extreme 
way in connection with the cancer-producing 
effects of radioactive elements. We think, 
but do not really know, that strontium 90% 
the main hazard as far as cancer is co 
with low-level radioactivity from fallout. 
Purthermore, we do not really know how little 
strontium 90 will produce cancer. 

The public should know that it will be 
absolutely impossible to know how dangerous 
this element is for at least 20 years, which ® 
the time we have found it takes for similar 
radioactive substances to produce 
The public should know that we 
have no actual data -on the 


(cancer-producing) activity of low levels of 4 


strontium 90. 
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we are simply making educated guesses 
again as to what it will probably do. 

These gueses or extrapolations are based 
on comparisons with radium, about which 
we do know something because of unfor- 
tunate industrial accidents which led to 
many deaths in the luminous-dial industry. 
The guesses are probably correct within a 
tenfold range, up or down, but no scientist 
would dare say that he Positively knows 
what the lower limit of damaging effect is. 

fn other words, here again we are dealing 
with a substance which we know is damag- 


.jng to the point of lethality and we are 


ing that it will not do much or any 
harm below a certain dose level. 

The second reason for our confusion is 
secrecy. Right now the most extensive data 
on strontium 90 in milk in the United States 
are in the hands of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. On March 6, 1958, I 
was shown these data which are marked 
“For Official Use” and I am therefore now not 
privileged to disclose the facts they contain. 

There is one point about this situation that 
disturbs me greatly. It is that the top ad- 
ministrative officials do not have confidence 
in the intelligence of the American people. 
They act as though they did not really be- 
lieve in the democratic system. 

The facts in question have no conceivable 
military significance. They are important 
only as background information for policy 
decisions. To withhold them from the pub- 
lic means 1 of 2 things, either that our 
Washington administrators do not trust our 
intelligence, or that they hope to control 
opinion by monopolizing information. 

Either conclusion would be distressing to 
me as one who believes in the democratic 
process, because it would mean that we are 
imitating the practices of authoritarianism, 
which I abhor. 

The third reason for confusion is, I be- 
lieve, the fact that scientists who talk and 
write about this problem mix up science 
and public policy, 

We should all be more careful to point out 
exactly what is fact, what is guess and what 
is opinion as to public policy. I firmly be- 
lieve that this is the only way in which 
scientists can be really useful to society in 
public policy questions, 

Scientists have some special competence 
regarding knowledge of facts, and even in 
being able to make the most probable guesses 
about situations in which specific facts are 
not. available. But they have no special 
competence in arriving at policy judgments. 

Policy in a democracy must be based on 
informed public judgment and therefore 
clear distinctions between fact, guess, and 
Policy judgment must be made. I hope that 
in the future this will be done by every 
oa who undertakes to deal with this 

other questions of public policy dependin; 
@n scientific informatie: ene, , 

PROFESSOR MAuURICE B. VISSCHER, 
* Head, Physiology Department, 
University of Minnesota. 





Freedom of Information 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 
Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, se- 
etecy in government is like a slow 
Paralysis that can be combated success- 
fully only by continuous exercise and 
®xertion. That is why I rise at every 
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opportunity to speak for the right of the 
people: to know what their government 
does. That is why I pay tribue to every 
man and every group that joins in the 
fight for freedom of information and 
wins a victory, large or small. 

One of the most aggressive champions 
of‘freedom of information is the Ameri- 
can press. That is to be expected; it is 
the lifeblood of their enterprise. One 
of the most respected members of the 
press is the Christian Science Monitor, 
which proves in its daily conduct that 
freedom and responsibility go hand in 
hand. Therefore the editorial “A Right 
to Know,” which appeared -in the April 
21 issue of the Monitor, is worth wide 
distribution and reading. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the.Monitor editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: , 
[¥rom the Christian Science Monitor of April 

21, 1958] 
A Ricut To Know 

Americans properly feel that totalitarian 
governments are treating their people badly 
when they prevent them from receiving hon- 
est information about the rest of the world. 
But Americans have some reason also to be 
concerned about limitations on the freedom 
of information—the right to know—in the 


operation of their 6wn Government. 


Representative JoHn E. Moss told the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors last 
week that, although some gains have been 
made, the fight against censorship in Federal 
Government departments is far from having 
been won. The House of Representatives 
has just passed a bill to amend a law of 
1789 so as to prevent department officials 
from withholding information from the pub- 
lic or limiting the availability of records. 
Certain necessary exceptions, of course, are 
made. It is to be hoped that the Senate 
also will enact this bill. 

No one wishes national security endan- 
gered, or confidential FBI files thrown open, 
or trade secrets exposed, but a great deal of 
information has been denied to the press 
and public under circumstances which sug- 
gest that its release would have been polit- 
ically awkward or embarrassing rather than 
a detriment to defense or an injustice to 
individuals. ‘ 

A law would help establish the right of 
information where executive departments are 
concerned, but Congress itself is sometimes 
an offender on the issue of excessive secrecy 
about public business. The Congressional 
Quarterly has made a survey of congressional 
committee meetings which indicates that 
these sessions, including hearings, have been 
closed to the public one-third of the time so 
far this year. 

Many such meetings unavoidably are 
closed because secret military information 
is discussed. Some lawmakers believe less 
time is lost to grandstand speeches when 
no audience is present. Nevertheless, many 
occasions occur when it could pertinently 
be asked, “Is this secrecy necessary?” 

Probably as much or more should bé said 
about public access to information in State 
and local government as on the national 
level. A survey by a legislative research 
council in Massachusetts disclosed that 187 
town and school councils, boards, and com- 
mittees customarily conducted the public’s 
business in secrecy, with press and public 
barred. Most of these refused public inspec- 
tion of their minutes and some kept no 
minutes. Surveys in Maine and Wisconsin 
showed similar conditions. 

On such findings the Sigma Delta Chi 
journalistic fraternity has urged adoption 
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of State laws requiring open government 
records and open government meetings. 
Twenty-nine States now have such laws as 
to records and 19 as to meetings. Califor- 
nia enacted 66 statutes, 1 for each State 
board. Thirteen States whose Iegislatures 
are meeting this year have no law requiring 
open government meetings; 8 of these lack 
also a requirement of open government 
records. 

The right to information about public 
business is not merely a concern of the press 
for mews as a commodity. Far more impor- 
tantly it is a concern of the whole people to 
have the facts on which the conduct of 
public affairs should be based. 





Job-Producing Measures Too Slow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very timely and most sensible 
editorial which appeared in the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on April 21, 
1958: 

JOB-PRODUCING MEASURES Too SLOW 


Democrats in Washington have finally 
taken the bull by the horns and drafted a 
new unemployment relief bill calling for 
outright Federal grants to provide 16 weeks 
of emergency Federal unemployment bene- 
fits to jobless workers. Cost of the plan, 
which would be financed wholly by the Fed- 
eral Government, is estimated at about $1 
billion. 

At least one half million persons thrown 
out of work in the recession have run out 
of unemployment benefits since the first of 
the year. Unless business takes a sharp turn 
for the better it is estimated that the num- 
ber in this particular fix may grow to more 
than 2 million by the end of 1958. Jobless 
benefits are paid for a maximum of 26 weeks 
in more than half the States, including 
Massachusetts. 

At last count, the jobless in Massachusetts 
totaled close to 170,000. Of these more than 
50,000 already have used up their unem- 
ployment compensation rights. And the 
present claim exhaustion rate continues at 
7,400 each month. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in 
various other sections of the Nation. In 
some States it is worse than in others. It 
is a matter that needs attention, whether it 
is at National or a State level. 

With so many people losing not only job 
income but also jobless tncome, it is grati- 
fying that some Members of Congress should 
return from their Easter recess prepared to 
do something about the situation. 

Substantial opposition has arisen to any 
action by Congress to alter the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, temporarily or per- 
manently. A good many people think it’s up 
to the individual States to make any neces- 
sary changes. They condemn plans for 
emergency extension of benefit periods, 
financed by Federal loans or grants, as im- 
proper use of an insurance system to dis- 
tribute relief. 

What is needed, persons of this mind say, 
is not a dole but action to make more jobs. 
But most job-producing measures are slow- 
working. 

Congress should not feel it can ignore the 
plight of a rapidly growing group of unem- 
Ployed workers while waiting for general 
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antirecession legislation to take effect. The 
quicker it provides help for this group, the 
better. 





Taxes and Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the April 19 edition of the Davenport 
(Iowa) Times-Democrat there appears 
a guest editorial by Lyle R. Mercer, pres- 
ident of the Iowa Taxpayers Association. 
His remarks, Taxes and the Individual, 
are more apropos when applied to today’s 
situation. In his six questions, by 
which he measures the necessity for any 
Government spending proposal, he pro- 
vides us with a yardstick which we should 
apply when such proposals come be- 
fore us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the editorial as 
follows: 

[From the Davenport (Iowa) Times- 
Democrat of April 19, 1958] 
TAXES AND INDIVIDUALS 


(By Lyle R. Mercer, president, Iowa Taxpayers 
Association ) 


When Thomas Jefferson said, “The power 
to tax is the power to destroy,’’ did he foresee 
the situation toward which we appear 
headed today? 

The level of taxation is higher than during 
any other time in our history. While the 
Federal Government still gets the biggest 
share of the total tax take (73 percent), State 
and local spending has risen 201 percent in 
10 years, compared with a 19-percent increase 
in Federal spending. 

Continuation of this trend at State and 
local levels with no offsetting reductions in 
Federal spending means an increasing share 
of the national wealth will continue to be 
taken by governments. Perhaps this is what 
Jefferson had in mind, for such a trend car- 
ries grave risk of stagnating enterprise and 
eroding personal liberty. 

Until recently, there was little indication 
that people had taken Jefferson’s warning 
seriously. Most of us show concern about 
Government spending only by complaining 
about taxes, particularly at this time of the 
year when our burden is so apparent. This 
accomplishes nothing; nor is any useful pur- 
pose served by the unreasoning- opposition 
offered by some toward all public expendi- 
tures, regardless of need or merit. 

The Nation’s growing population has cre- 
ated additional service demands at all levels 
of government, particularly State and local, 
Since 1946, for example, about half the 30- 
million increase in population has been in 
the school age and retirement age groups, 
This, in part, accounts for increasing expendi- 
tures for education and welfare programs, 

The number of automobiles has increased 
during this same period from 34 million to 
53 million with resulting demands for more 
and better roads. These and other instances 
have caused legitimate increases in Govern- 
ment spending. 

These increased demands make even more 
acute the need for individuals, singly or 
through organized groups, to take a serious 
and continued interest in the spending of 
public funds. Worthwhile existing pro- 
grams should be supported, but inaugura- 
tion of new spending activities should re- 
ceive close scrutiny. 
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Expansion of existing programs whose 
purposes are to provide services that prop- 
erly belong to private initiative should meet 
with citizen opposition at every turn. And 
wasteful practices in Government should be 
opposed with all the force at our command. 

Next time you are wondering if you should 
or should not support a Government spend- 
ing proposal, ask yourself these questions: 

1. Is it necessary? Or is it something 
already being provided by a private or public 
group? 

2. Can we afford it? There is no limit to 
what we would like; only to what we can 
afford. 

3. What will it cost ultimately? Many 
proposals are like icebergs—only a small 
fraction of the total cost is apparent on the 
surface. 

4. Is it in the balanced best interest to 
all? 

5. Does it place too much power in the 
hands of one individual or group and 
thereby lessen effective citizen control? 

6. Is its appeal based on emotional propa- 
ganda or facts? 

, Often, individuals feel it is useless to at- 
tempt to do anything to control Govern- 
ment spending. 

This feeling prevails first because many 
of us believe our opinions receive little, if 
any, attention; and secondly, because we are 
not skilled to assemble the necessary data 
for effective argument. 

However, there is ample indication that 
Government representatives do pay close 
attention to the expressions of their con- 
stituents. And where research is necessary 
to acquire statistical and other data neces- 
sary to effectively question Government 
spending, individuals can employ help to 
perform this sérvice by banding together 
through local or State taxpayers groups. 

Providing this type of service at the local 
and State levels is one of the prime func- 
tions of the Iowa Taxpayers Association. 





The Significance of the Federal Milk 
Marketing System 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
systems utilized -for distribution of the 
Nation’s milk supply is the system of 
Federal milk marketing orders. 

Under these orders around one-third 
of all the milk sold by the farmers of our 
country is marketed. 

Naturally, to America’s dairyland, the 
State which is the greatest single sup- 
plier of milk, Wisconsin, these orders are 
of particular significance. 

In order to help illuminate what is 
otherwise a not sufficiently understood 
subject, I send to the desk an article 
from the current April 19 issue of the 
magazine Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer. 

The article will go a long way toward 
clarifying the purpose and background 
of these orders. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, , 
as follows: 





FepERAL MiLK MARKETING Orpers 


Currently about one-third of the mix 
sold by United States farmers is mar 
under the terms of 68 Federal milk market. 
ing orders. Furthermore, the prices of mogt 
of the rest of the fluid milk in this country 
are strongly influenced by Federal order 
prices. Thus Federal milk marketing orders 
either directly or indirectly go a long way 
toward determining the prices that farmers 
in this country receive for milk for fiuig 
purposes. ’ 

The demand for Federal milk marke 
orders dates back to the late 1920's ang 
early 1930’s when milk prices were very un- 
stable, retail prices were rampant and milk 
strikes were fairly commonplace occurrences, 
Farmers felt that they could not individual. 
ly or collectively protect themselves against 
disastrous price declines in farm milk prices, 
Federal milk orders resulted. : 

The number of Federal milk marketing 
orders, and the volume of milk regulated 
under orders has been continuously expand. 
ing in recent years. It therefore appears 
that these orders are here to stay. 


ORDER SETS MINIMUM PRICE 


A Federal milk order is issued by the Sec. 
retary of Agriculture and requires that farm- 
ers regularly supplying the market be paid 
no less than a certain price for milk used 
for various purposes. A minimum price may 
be set for milk used in the bottle, another 
minimum price for milk used in manufac- 
turing products, and some other minimum 
price for milk used: in ice cream, cottage 
cheese and products of that type. The point 
here is that, regardless of what happens at 
the retail level, the farmer is still assured of 
a minimum price for his milk used in various 
classes. Thus, retail price wars can’t hurt 
the farmer. 

However, Federal milk orders do not set 
minimum average prices to producers. The 
average or blend prices to producers are de- 
termined by the so-called “class” prices 
mentioned above, and the amount of milk 
disposed of in each “class.” Also a Federal 
milk order does not set retail prices. Some 
State milk orders do. 

Federal milk orders also assure farmers of 
accurate weighing, classification, and ac- 
counting of milk. The market administra- 
tor has the authority to audit the records 
of all the dairy plants and make sure that 
the minimum prices set up under an order 
are paid to farmers. 


PRODUCERS MUST APPROVE 


Normally only grade A milk is priced under 
Federal milk orders. Thus cheese factories, 
creameries, and others buying grade B milk 
are not regulated. Federal milk orders have 
no relationship to the dairy price support 
program. 

Orders are generally petitioned for by 
farmers or by their organizations. The order 
itself is issued by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture only after a public hearing is held, and 
consumers, dairy plants and farmers alike 
have had a chance to be heard. The order 
itself has to be approved by the milk pro- 
ducers before it can become effective. 

The Government cannot impose a Federal, 
milk marketing order on any market unless 
it has the producer support. Furthermore, 
if more than half of the farmers vote to get 
rid of an order, it will be removed. 5 
farmers make the final decision as to whether 
an order will become effective in a marke 
and whether it will stay. 

Only the dairy. plants are regulated. Thus 
if a farmer does not wish to be under # 
Federal milk order,-he can withdraw by 
stopping his sales to a plant which is regu 
lated under an order. So a Federal 


does not tell a farmer whether or not * os 


has to be regulated. 


The dairy plants do not have such an 7 


option: They will be regulated whether they 
want to be or not. However, the order 
not tell the dairy plants whom they must 
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puy from, whom they must sell to, or how 
much they must charge when they are selling 
their products. All the order does is to tell 
the plants what they must pay farmers for 
milk used in various purposes. 

MARKETING AREA IS DETERMINER 


The marketing area determines which 
ts will be regulated and hence which 
farmers will be affected by the order, All 
plants selling milk in the marketing area 
who meet the requirements set up under the 
order will be regulated. All farmers selling 
to these plants will therefore have their milk 
priced under the Federal order. 

It is important to point.out here that the 
plants and farmers do not need to be located 
in the marketing area in order to come under 
regulation, but merely that the plants sell 
milk in the marketing area. 

A recent development has been the emer- 
gence of so-called superpools, or farm milk 
prices over and above the Federal milk order 
price. These are negotiated between pro- 
ducers and plants and are not part of the 
Federal milk order. Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and others have such super- 

Is. 
al the pattern of development it ap- 
that these so-called superpools will 
be with us until such times as an increase 
in farm milk prices are authorized under 
Federal orders. Dairy plants apparently are 
not adverse to increases in farm milk prices 
so long as they can be successfully passed 
on to consumers, and so long as all of their 
competitors also increase prices. 

It also appears that the Government is 
not going to suspend or eliminate Federal 
orders which have \superpools. Evidence 
thus far does not indicate that the super- 
pools have substantially reduced the per 
capita sales of milk. 


MILKMEN WANT CONSOLIDATION 


Pressure is developing among farmers 
and dairy plants for consolidating Federal 
milk marketing orders. The reason is that 
competition between orders has often re- 
sulted in unsettled conditions and disorderly 
marketing. Thus in the future instead of 
orders for individual cities, one order may 
serve a 2 or 3 State area. This recently 
happened in the New York area. 

Wisconsin now has milk directly regu- 
lated under at least seven different orders. 
They are: Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth-Su- 
perior, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Rockford- 
Freeport, Quad Cities, and Dubuque. An- 
other order is being proposed for 22 counties 
in northeastern Wisconsin. The consolida- 
tion of at least some of these orders will 
Probably command a great deal of attention 
in the future. 





H. R. 968 Permits Homeowners to De- 
duct for Income Tax Purposes Ex- 
penses of Home Repairs Up to $500 
Annually 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E, VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, if 
the leaders of Government are looking 
for a method of tax relief to bolster the 
Nation’s economy and at the same time 
Make a contribution toward the better- 
Ment of community, State, and Nation, 

would do well to consider seriously 
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the merits of my bill, H. R. 968, which I 
introduced January 3, 1957. 

H. R. 968 is a bill to permit a home- 
owner to deduct for income-tax purposes 
up to the amount of $500 for money 
spent on ordinary and necessary repairs 
to his home. All that would be neces- 
sary would be for the homeowner to sub- 
mit with his income-tax return an item- 
ized account of home repairs, which 
would include painting, papering, re- 
pairing porches, rool's, spouting, and so 
forth. As you know, the owner of a 
rented dwelling under existing law is en- 
titled to deduct such expenses, and my 
bill merely extends the privilege to the 
homeowner’s dwelling used as his own 
residence. 

Mr. Speaker, for a moment stop and 
think of the effect this type of legislation 
will have on the economy of the Nation, 
because it will promote employment and 
at the same time increase the sale of 
paint, hardware, lumber, wallpaper, and 
numerous other items of building mate- 
rial used to make home improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, I originally introduced 
this bill in the 84th Congress, and at that 
time the Treasury Department sub- 
mitted an adverse report to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. How- 
ever the economic conditions of the 
country have changed considerably since 
the adverse report was rendered in 1955. 

President Eisenhower has proposed 
that people start buying the things they 
need, and in this connection I can think 
of no better stimulant to our free enter- 
prise system than to encourdge the 
homeowners of America to fix up and 
paint up their homes. 





Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the April 11 issue of the 
Muscatine (Iowa) Journal, has much 
food for thought for all of us. Under 
leave *> extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the editorial as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal of 

April 11, 1958] 
PorInt oF VIEW 

It all depends upon the point of view. 

Some folks see the doughnut; others see 
the hole in it. 

Different. individuals would see a pint of 
milk in a quart jar with varying viewpoints; 
to one it would be a jar half empty; to 
others, a jar half full. , 

Take the most recent figures on employ- 
ment in the United States, for example, for 
the month of March. 

The number of unemployed has been 
estimated at 5,198,000, the most jobless since 
August, 1941. 

That’s one way of looking at the picture. 

On the other hand, only twice since em- 
ployment figures have been available, have 
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more people been employed in the month of 
March. That was in 1956 and 1957. 

That’s the other side of the picture, 

It shows that a whole lot of people are 
still working regularly. 

And even in March of 1956 and March 
of 1957, when record numbers were work- 
ing there were nearly 3 million in the ranks 
of the jobless. 





What Would Henry W. Grady Say About 
a Southern Funeral Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23,1958 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include an edi- 
torial from the Anderson, S. C., Inde- 
pendent, entitled “What Would Henry W. 
Grady Say About a Southern Funeral 
Today?” 

Wuat Wovu.tp Henry W. Gravy Say Asout 
A SOUTHERN FUNERAL ToDay? 


Seventy years ago that great spokesman 
for the South, Henry W. Grady, of Georgia, 
made a speech in Boston, Mass., at the Bay 
State Club. 

His oration on that occasion dealt in part 
with a funeral Grady said he had attended 
in Georgia. That speech became a classic. 

“This funeral was particularly sad,” he 
said. “It was for a poor one-gallus fellow, 
whose breeches struck him under the armpits 
and hit him at the other end about the knee. 
They buried him in the midst of a marble 
quarry; they cut through solid marble to 
make his grave, and yet a little tombstone 
they put above him was from Vermont. They 
buried him in the heart of a pine forest, yet 
the pine coffin was imported from Cincinnati. 
They buried him within touch of an iron 
mine, yet the nails in his coffin and the shovel 
that dug his grave were from Pittsburgh. 

“They buried him by the side of the best 
sheep-grazing country on the earth, and yet 
the wool in the coffin bands and the coffin 
bands themselves were brought from the 
North. 

“They buried him in a New York coat and 
a Boston pair of shoes and a pair of breeches 
from Chicago and a shirt from Cincinnati. 

“The South didn’t furnish anything for 
that funeral; but the corpse and a hole in 
the ground.” 

Writing in the Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal, Paul Flowers wondered the other 
day what Henry W. Grady would say today 
if that poor, unfortunate one-gallus fellow 
could be brought back and reburied. Here, 
says Flowers, is what Grady could now say: 

“The cow’s milk that nourished him all 
through his childhood and helped him keep 
his health came from fine Jersey and Guern- 
sey cows well grazed on lespedeza on south~ 
ern hillsides; the diapers and clothing he 
wore came from Dixie’s King Cotton, carded, 
spun, woven, cut out and sewed in Dixie fac- 
tories; the toys and sporting goods he used 
in his youth came from southern materials 
and plants, fabricated by southern workmen; 
the books he read were bound in the South; 
the piano to whose chords he sang Glory to 
God in his church was made in Dixie; the 
pews and pulpit were a golden oak raised on 
a neighboring hillside, and processed by his 


kinsmen near home. 
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“When he married, his bride wore man- 
made silk created in a southern mill; the 
meat they ate came from white-face cows 
that had turned green grass into red meat on 
Dixie’s gentle slopes; the wool of his ‘longies’ 
in wintertime came from Ba-Ba Black Sheep 
that shoved King Cotton off a Missisippi 
Delta plantation. 

“The muffler and tailpipes and tires on his 
two-toned hardtop convertible were made 
near his southern home; many of the elec- 
tronic devices in his radio, record player, and 
television were fabricated almost within a 
stone’s throw of his birthplace. 

“And now he has gone to his fathers, but 
in a well-built coffin as native to this soil 
as he was; his winding sheet was grown, spun 
and woven near home; even the embalming 
fluid which protects his mortal remains was 
made and packaged in an adjoining county. 

“His widow and orphans will get their reg- 
ular monthly checks from an insurance com- 
pany whose home office is in the capital city 
of his own beloved State, and the bronze 
plaque that proclaims his name and char- 
acter was designed and cast just over the 
next hill. 

“All these came to enrich his life and to 
ease his pains of death, without taking away 
one fragment of trade or commerce from any 
other place on the planet. 

“All. this in 70 years, one man’s lifetime.” 

How right the man is. 

And how fortunate are we, who live in this 
region embracing western South Carolina 
and northeast Georgia, that the historic fact 
in our lives today is diversification—in both 
industry and agriculture. 





This Would Help Protect You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Herald of April 19, 1958: 

THIS WOULD HELP PROTECT You 


In Washington, Government secrecy is 
& newsman’s worst enemy. 

Under a security order issued by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the heads of 17 big Fed- 
etal agencies can censor information if 
they believe security is involved. The 
power is often abused in order to hide in- 
formation that might be embarrassing. 

Executive agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have twisted the meaning of a 
1789 housekeeping law in order to with- 
hold information from the public. 

And under a policy laid down by Eisen- 
hower, the executive branch can hide any- 
thing but final decisions on Government 
business on the grounds that it’s “‘confi- 
dential executive business.” By the time 
the final decision is announced, of course, 
it’ might be too late to change course. 

Against this background, the United 
States House of Representatives this week 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill to 
curb censorship. The bill says simply that 
the old housekeeping law can’t be used 
as a basis for withhoiding information 
from the public. 

The housekeeping law charges agencies 
with the responsibility for keeping Govern- 
ment records in a safe place, and assur- 
ing they will be handled in such a way 
that they won’t be destroyed. It has often 
been used to hide information, 
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The House action is a good start on the 
important job of making sure that the 
people of this country know what’s going 
on in Washington. We hope the Senate 
will give speedy approval. 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
Milwaukee Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
any roll. of the Nation’s great news- 
papers, the Milwaukee Journal must be 
given an honored place. So must the 
Christian Science Monitor. Both of 
these outstanding newspapers are mod- 
els of accurate reporting and respons- 
ible editorial policy. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
me, therefore, to place in the Recorp a 
tribute from the Christian Science 
Monitor, which is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary, to the Milwaukee Journal, 
which is observing its 75th. 

As a Member of the Senate from Wis- 
consin, I have reason to know and take 
pride in the record of independence and 
fearless reporting of the Milwaukee 
Journal. The Journal is more than just a 
newspaper in Wisconsin. It is a force— 
a moral force for better government 
and community responsibility. I am 
glad to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded me by the Monitor’s fine 
editorial to acknowledge my debt, and 
the debt of the people of Wisconsin, to 
a newspaper without which the State 
would be infinitely poorer in moral and 
intellectual resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial entitled “Salute 
to a Senior” which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor for April 21, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp, as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 21, 1958] 
SALUTE TO A SENIOR 

This newspaper, as its readers know, is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary. The Mil- 
waukee Journal has just completed celebra- 
tion of its 75th. As the junior we salute 
an esteemed senior contemporary! 

A newspaper, like other institutions, can 
often be measured by something which sym- 
bolizes the ideals which have guided its 
growth. In the case of the Journal, the 
symbol can be found in the Nieman Fellow- 
ships. These were established at Harvard 
University in 1937, shortly after the passing 
of Lucius W. Nieman, the paper’s founder, 
by his widow, Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman. 

These fellowships are awarded on merit 
to working newspapermen and women to af- 
ford them, without loss of income, a year 
in which to enrich the background of know- 
ledge and understanding out of which they 
write. The roster of the 229 who thus far 
have been Nieman Fellows presents a repre- 
sentative cross section of enlightened jour- 
nalism. And this newspaper is proud to have 
had four of its staff numbered among them. 






pendent. During World War I it battled pro. 
Germanism in a community of overwhelm. 
ingly German heritage; after World War I it 
aggressively fought the threat to American 
civil liberties implicit in McCarthyism, ang 
in Senator McCarthy’s home State. 

Here is the “fourth estate” functioning 
as it should. 





Economic Aid to India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER © 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
March 25, 1958, the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] discussed 
in the Senate, in one of the thoughtfy) 
and well-documented foreign policy 
statements which are characteristic of 
him, the great need for assisting India 
in her efforts at economic development, 
He explained the resolution, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 74, which he has in- 
troduced along with the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coopsal, 
who used to be our Ambassador to India, 
which would endorse American action 
toward assisting these efforts of the larg- 
est non-Communist nation in the world 
to meet its pressing economic needs in 
the context of democratic means and 
political institutions. ‘The New York 
Times, on March 27, 1958, carried an 
editorial praising the initiative taken by 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Kentucky, and supporting 
their statements concerning the impor- 
tance of .assistance to India from this 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the editorial from the New York 
Times of March 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: is 

No THOUGHTFUL CITIZEN 

In urging full American support for 
India’s economic development program Sen- 
ator KENNEDY observed that “no thoughtful 
citizen ‘can fail to see our stake in the sur 
vival of free government in India.” The 
point that he and the cosponsor of his res0- 
lution, Senator Cooprr, were making on the 
floor of the Senate is painfully obvious. 
Yet the alarming thing about it is that 
blind congressional resistance to aid to India 
and other neutralist nations—not to men- 
tion to such Communist deviators from 
Russia hegemony as Yugoslavia—is strong 
and may even be growing. 

Though India’s foreign policy is not always 
to our liking, “no thoughtful citizen’—@ 
repeat Senator KENNEDY’s words—could fail 


to recognize that India is a great and vital © 


hope of democracy in Asia. And to sue 
ceed in the ways of political freedom India 
is in a desperate race with the demands of 


economic necessity. She must be able @ — 
show to the hundreds of millions of im — 


poverished in underdeveloped aress. 
throughout the world—in Africa and evel. 


South America as well as in Asia—that there 


is a way to a better future through dem 
cratic means and free institutions, and that 
there is a happier and more effective 
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more satisfying alternative to the way the 
Russian and Chinese Communists have 


goon is in desperate economic straits and 
has already had to scrap all but the core of 
its ambitious 5-year plan. The new Amer- 
ican loan of $225 million is helpful, but it 
will not be enough. What will really be 
needed is a far more imaginative and ambi- 
tious program to assist India than anything 
the administration has yet proposed; but 
it is hard to believe that Congress could be 
so unresponsive to American interests as to 
fail to grant what little the administration 
has been asking. Help to India without any 

litical strings whatsoever may serve so to 
strengthen the economic foundation of de- 
mocracy in that subcontinent that it will 
remain a bulwark of the free world. No one 
can be sure of this, but everyone can be 
sure that if there should be an economic 
collapse or even @ lasting discrepancy in 
China’s favor between India’s rate of prog- 
ress and that of China, it is the entire free 
world that will be the loser. 

In the case of Wugoslavia and, for that 
matter, Poland, the situation is of course 
entirely different. These are Communist 
states; but it is so clearly in freedom’s in- 
terest to help them as much as possible in 
their attempts to establish themselves as 
independent entities that again one can 
only wonder at congressional resistance to 
the administration’s efforts in this direction. 
American military aid to Yugoslavia is, in 
fact, ending; but American economic assist- 
ance to any country of Eastern Europe that 
will accept it creates an invaluable link with 
the democratic world. And the cultural ex- 
changes already established and now gradu- 
ally increasing may be of. even greater im- 


portance, ii 





The Late Honorable Anton J. Johnson 
SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply saddened to learn of the 
passing of my good friend and neigh- 
bor, Hon. Anton J. Johnson. 

Before the redistricting of Dlinois he 
represented part of the district which I 
now have the honor to represent, and I 
had the privilege to know him well dur- 
ing the 10 years we served together. We 
worked in close cooperation on matters 
of mutual interest to the State of Illi- 
nois. We helped each other in our cam- 
oe . admired him for his 

an ave been grateful for his 
friendship. 

Anton was known as an outstanding 
authority on farming and dairy prod- 

» and was an able member of the 
House Agriculture Committee. Many of 
his colleagues leaned heavily upon him 
for advice in this field. 

Anton was a sincere man, a hard 
Worker devoted to his service and to his 
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The Tornado and the Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday, April 15, a tornado 
struck for the first time in Fort Pierce, 
Fla., which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. It struck when the community 
was overcoming the results of a long, 
hard winter which had destroyed many 
vegetable crops and had affected busi- 
nesses and industries. The tornado 
struck with violence and ruthlessness 
and did severe damage to many homes 
and businesses; and injured numbers of 
residents. Local and State officials im- 
mediately took action to aid in the dis- 
aster, and the Red Cross responded in 
its usual tradition. I was glad to be of 
assistance at this time by enlisting the 
immediate aid of Federal agencies. 

The way the community responded 
after the disaster is a fine example of 
the way our people in America respond 
to crises and disasters. The community 
rather than panic and bemoan its fate, 
responded in a most remarkable way 
and all of its citizens joined together in 
a fine spirit of cooperation to overcome 
the disaster which had struck. 

The community’s spirit and action are 
pointed up in a very fine editorial which 
appeared in the Fort Pierce _News-Trib- 
une of April 20. The News-Tribune is 
one of our leading newspapers in Florida 
and is published by Mr. H. T. Enns, who 
has had an outstanding career in the 
newspaper field. 

The editorial follows: 

THE TORNADO AND THE COMMUNITY 

Things have been pretty much on the 
rugged side here in Fort Pierce and St. Lucie 
County since about 1 o’clock last Tuesday 
afternoon. If there was anything which we 
didn’t need, after the worst winter weather 
in history, it was that tornado we had 
tossed at us. 

Why did it have to happen here? Who 
knows. That question is as impossible to 
answer as it is to give a reason for the 
vicious twister taking the unpredictable path 
which it did. Striking with the violence and 
ruthlessness which mark such storms, it 
seems almost a miracle there were no fatali- 
ties—for that, at least, we can be thankful. 

Damage was heavy. The full total of the 
losses suffered probably will never be known. 
It will be possible to add up the losses paid 
by insurance companies. Local insurance 
agents really went all out to check losses and 
to get adjusters on the ground to process 
claims. But such losses do not always cover 
full replacement cost; other losses were not 
covered by insurance; and how would it be 
possible to arrive at a total represented by 
such things as personal injuries? Nor can 
one estimate in dollars the wholesale destruc- 
tion of trees, shrubs, and plants. 

Our community has suffered severe blows 
before. We recovered from them just as we 
will from the results of this tornado. In fact, 
the tornado was hardly over before the 
cleanup had started; and in most areas right 
now; outside of some boarded-up windows 
and some piles of debris in the streets, the 
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average visitor would hardly realize a tornado 
had struck. 

Maybe it takes such an ordeal as the recent 
tornado to bring out the real character of a 
community. All of us have heard many 
times about how a person must go through 
a certain amount of suffering before they 
actually grow up, just as steel must be tem- 
pered. From this idea came such phrases as 
“through adversity to the stars” and “sweet 
are the uses of adversity.” There is much 
truth in them, although there surely must 
be easier ways to find such truth than suf- 
fering through the savagery of a tornado. 

But we did have a tornado, and the com- 
munity did measure up. There was little 
talk—and even less wailing and bemoaning. 
There was work to be done and the universal 
reaction was simple and direct, let’s get at it. 
Those in positions of responsibility stuck to 
their posts—the needs of the community 
transcended personal well-being. 

The various departments of the city re- 
sponded magnificently. The entire police 
force went on duty—and stayed on duty 
until the emergency was over. Every county 
law-enforcement official was on the job until 
the end. So was the highway patrol. And 
bouquets to the National Guard for its im- 
mediate response and fine conduct. The effi- 
ciency and cooperation of these various law- 
enforcement bodies was amazing. Despite 
blocked and _  debris-littered roads—and 
sightseers who should have stayed at home— 
traffic was handled unbelievably well. And, 
with all the havoc and open stores in the 
business districts, not the first attempt at 
pilfering or looting occurred. 

As for the utilities, the power went off, 
of course, Lines were down all over town. 
But with line crews and the fire department 
working round the clock, accidents and fires 
were kept to a minimum, how as much serv- 
ice was restored as quickly as it was we'll 
never know. And maybe—just maybe—the 
telephone company some day will figure out 
how, with so many lines out, it handled a 
record number of both local and long-dis- 
tance calls. Nor should it be forgotten how 
the city crews tackled, and licked, the tre- 
mendous task of clearing streets blocked with 
trees, wires, and storm debris of all kinds. 

City and county forces couldn’t do it all 
alone. They didn’t have to. Doctors, 
nurses, and the entire personnel of Memorial 
Hospital responded to care for the heavy list 
of injuredi The Red Cross was on the job, 
as usual, 

All of these things done by all of these 
people were essential. But, alone, all they 
did could not get the wheels of the com- 
munity turning again. For the amazingly 
quick return to what is close to normal] busi- 
ness in many lines credit must go-to all the 
builders, contractors, electricians and other 
outfits who call their crews together, put 
them on round-the-clock schedules, and got 
things done. 

Under pressure—and let all be assured 
that the visitation and the aftermath of a 
tornado is pressure—people have been known 
to fall to pieces. That didn’t happen here— 
to the contrary the people did better 
than they knew they could do in getting to 
work to put the pieces back together. 

And, as a community, in such a time of 
emergency you don’t only find out about 
yourself, you also find out about your 
friends, thank goodness, we have friends. 
The folks from Vero Beach, Stuart, and 
Okeechobee, were not only ready to help, 
they did help. They did not wait to be 
asked, they got. on the job, sending men, 
and materials, and needed supplies. Even 
from as far aways as Orlando and Sebring 
came offers of help and aid. Should the 
need ever arise—and Heaven forbid that it 
does—may we, in turn, prove as good 
friends. 
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The outer scars of the tornado have most- 
ly been erased. It will take more time to 
care for all the inner scars. But that will 
be done. The tornado did not destroy—it 
only tempered to a keener edge—the spirit 
of the community which knows only one way 
te go, ahead. 





America Must Not Be Made Sitting Duck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “America Must Not Be 
Made Sitting Duck,’ which was pub- 
lished in the Salt Lake Tribune on April 


20. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 

as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune of April 20, 
1958] 


AMERICA Must Not BE MabDE Srrrinc Duck 


Foreign Minister Gromyko, of Russia, has 
accused the United States of being provoca- 
tive, because American planes armed with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs have flown over 
the Arctic in the direction of the borders of 
the Soviet Union. 

Russia demands that these flights be 
estopped. 

In effect this is a demand that the United 
States cease being on the alert to counter a 
surprise Russian attack, while the Soviet 
Union remains free to prepare just such an 
attack. 

Of course, this country is not going to let 
itself be talked into becoming a sitting duck 
target for Communist warmakers. 

Now the Communists insist they are not 
warmakers. The cry of “peace, peace” 
echoes constantly from all the propaganda 
mouthpieces of Red nations. Mr. Gromyko 
sounded the same old cry in his attacks on 
the United States Strategic Air Command 
flights. He assailed those who have tried to 
frighten the American people into believing 
there was danger of a Communist-made 
war. 

But nobody has to frighten the American 
people into such a belief. 

Americans know the record of Communist 
warmaking all too well. They know about 
the rape of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
They remember the unprovoked attack on 
little Finland. ‘They recall the plot with 
Hitler to divide up Poland. They know 
about the Communist attack on South Korea. 
They know about Communist-fomented con- 
fiicts in China, in Malaya, and in Indochina, 

The truth is Communists cannot be 
trusted. Their own actions, as well as their 
well-documented policies of deception and 
faithlessness, prove that. 

America must be prepared to strike back 
unfailingly against a Russian surprise at- 
tack. And such preparedness requires nu- 
clear-armed planes in the air, as well as 
ships at sea. Planes at their, bases and ships 
at their docks are sitting ducks for sudden 
attack, as this Nation well learned at Pearl 
Harbor. 

That must not happen again. 

Now admittedly this constant readiness 
to attack Russia is a danger. Nuclear war 
might conceivably be triggered by accident. 
A more immediate danger is that a plane 
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may crash or drop an armed bomb through 
some error. 

The accidental dropping of an unarmed 
nuclear device over a South Carolina town 
last month brought that peril home. 

The danger of accidental nuclear war is 
real. It must be recognized. It must be 
guarded against with every possible me- 
chanical and human precaution. 

But this Nation dare not substitute a real 
and present threat of American destruction 
for a potential but not certain threat of 
accidental nuclear bombing. 

In the present state of world affairs 
America must remain prepared to counter 
surprise Soviet attack. 

The United States is ready, however, to 
talk with Russia and other nations about 
the threat of accidental or deliberate nu- 
clear warfare. And one cannot be discussed 
without the other. For it is the danger of 
surprise attack that is responsible for the 
danger of accidental nuclear bombing. 

If the Soviet Union is really concerned 
about the accidental war danger, let it come 
to the United Nations Security Council meet- 
ing Monday prepared to offer some effective 
guaranties against a Soviet attack. 

Russia's very protest emphasizes the need 
for such guaranties. 

Russia likely knows what American defense 
forces are doing. But we know little about 
what Russian forces are doing. 

We cannot know when a deadly strike 
might come. Therefore we must be ever on 
our guard. 

Three years ago President Eisenhower of- 
fered his “open sky” inspection plan.. As 
a protection against surprise attack it might 
have lessened the need for America being 
ever on its guard. 

But the Soviet Union has scoffed at the 
plan—and offered no satisfactory alterna- 
tive inspection plan of its own. 

Perhaps the Security Council airing of 
this Russian protest about American bomber 
flights will bring the real issue of peace 
clearly to world attention. Perhaps it will 
even force Russia to face up realistically and 
honestly to inspection and disarmament 
problems. 

And if that should develop, that long-de- 
bated conference might really be worth 
holding. 





Time To Hone the Blade? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill (S. C.) Herald of 
April 18, 1958: 

T1me To HONE THE BLADE? 

Now that President Eisenhower is showing 
more vigor about the Defense Department 
mess, we wish he would take a look at the 
State Department—which is in an even 
worse mess. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles runs 
the show, and he makes sure that it’s a 
one-man show. , 

The State Department has an array of ex- 


‘is one of our major businesses, for peace a 
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The situation has become so bad, in fact, 
that the heads of State Department divisions 
sit on the back row at Dulles’ press confer. 
ences in order to learn what his policies are, 

Perhaps the pressure of running 9 one. 
man show and trotting all over the 
briefcase in hand, has made “Mr. Dulles 
That seemed to be the case Tuesday when 
he exploded at a Washington news confer. 
ence and charged the Russians with prostj. 
tuting diplomacy for propaganda p 
His personal blast gave no indication that 
Mr. Dulles is interested in diplomacy, 

The Secretary of State has lost the 
to the Russians and has slipped into the 
feeble position of reacting indignantly to 
everything the Soviets propose. In the delj. 
cate, razor sharp world of diplomacy, John - 
Foster Dulles is getting a bit dull, 





Why Iowans Chase Cosmic Rays 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
a recent United Press article, Dr. James 
Van Allen of the State University of Iowa, 
one of America’s leading scentists in the 
development and successful launching of 
our Explorer satellites, explained why so 
much time and money is being spent in | 
studying cosmic rays. Because of the 
part this study will play in our conquest 
of outer space, I include this article in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Wuy Iowans CHASE Cosmic Rays 
(By Dr. James Van Allen) 

Iowa Crry.—Like early experimenters in 
other fields, the upper air and space scien- 
tists don’t know now what practical applica- 
tions their findings will have. 

Such predicting would be something like 
Benjamin Franklin offering the world the 
telegraph and telephone immediately after 
his explorations of lightning. 

Michael Paraday, British pioneeer in the 
physics of electricity, had an answer for s 
member of parliament who came to his labo- 
ratory to find out what was practical about 
his work. , 

“I can’t tell you what it will be good for,” 
Faraday said. “But I'll tell you this. Oned 
these days you'll be taxing it.” 

In 1831, Faraday discovered how to gemit- 
rate electricity by rotating a coil of wit 
within the field of a magnet. His discovery 
became practical 40 years later with the de — 
velopment of the arc-light dynamo, and 
machines to convert mechanical energy in 
electrical energy became major in 
of taxable enterprises. 

RAY RESEARCH IN INFANCY 


It wasn’t long ago that many people WoD- © 
dered why physicists were spending so mu 
time and energy trying to split up those tiny 
atoms, things too ina 
microscope. Now, of course, atom 

















well as for war. we 
Cosmi¢e ray and other upper atn 
and space research is now in its infancy, 
electromagnetism in Faraday’s days of 2? — 
1830's and nuclear physies in the 1930. | 
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gip than man has been able to generate in 
his most powerful cyclotron. 

Cosmic rays, spawned both in the sun and 
in interstellar space, are natural “atom 
smashers,” shattering both themselves and 
atoms of nitrogen and oxygen when they 

into the earth’s atmosphere. 

Because of their energy, cosmic rays have 
already taught physical scientists things 
which they could have learned in no other 
way. Some atomic particles, mesons, for in- 

, first identified about 20 years ago, 
were discovered when cosmic rays blasted 
them out of atmospheric atoms. 

SATELLITES BROAD SWEEP 


Cosmic rays at full strength can pierce 
several feet of lead or a hundred feet of water. 
But-their energy is largely dissipated, when 
they hit the atmosphere, 

Therefore, we must send our detecting and 
measuring instruments up high enough to 
meet them before they are broken down from 

into secondary rays. Rocket flights 
are useful for quick vertical studies of these 
particles, but satellites provide a broad sweep 
of information over a long period of time. 

In its cosmic ray experiments, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa physics department is interested 
mostly now in charting how the intensities of 
cosmic rays vary from hour to hour, from 
month to month, and from year to year in 
the solar cycle. 

Just as meteorologists have charted tem- 
peratures, wind speeds and other weather 
information at every possible latitude, longi- 
tude, and altitude, and at every hour and 
season, we hope to fill in some of the many 
gaps in mapping cosmic rays throughout the 
earth’s immediate environment, 

This detailed chartering of cosmic rays 
should lead to detailed plotting of the effects 
of the earth’s magnetic field on outer space 
and to further correlations. 





McElroy’s Powers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney (S. C.) Ledger of April 
19, 1958: 

McExroy’s Powers 


The illogical way we go about running 
our Defense Establishment is typified by the 
mystery on Capitol Hill about the broad new 
Powers being proposed for Secretary of De- 
fense Neil McElroy. This is the reorganiza- 
tion plan promised the American people by 
President Eisenhower in Januéry—when the 
Public in this country was thoroughly 
alarmed over our lag in the rockets and mis- 
Biles race. 

Now the new plan is being proposed in 

plan which was partly formu- 

lated by the new Defense Secretary himself. 
ng that he helped create the plan, 

ohne would hardly think his powers of office 


_ Were to be lessened. 


In addition to that, there is the unreal ele- 
Ment involved as a result of McElroy’s new- 
hess in his all-important job. Granting the 
fact that he was a good soap industry execu- 
tive, it aes be eee 1a Be has not 

Secretary ense long enough to 
show what he can or can’t do. 

et we are ready to turn over the greatest 
tive in the Government to this rela- 

ly untried business executive. It is diffi- 


/ 
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cult to believe that Congress will resolve 


concern over our defense program by going ~ 


along with the administration’s plan to en- 
large the powers of the Defense Secretary 
who is a newcomer on the scene, so to speak. 

What we really need is unification—some- 
thing Congress tried to provide 10 years 
ago, and which has never yet been accom- 
plished. There is still that jealous school- 
girl mentality in every one of the armed 
services, and the old-timers are more guilty 
than the youngsters, in most cases. The 
result is waste, overlapping and inefficiency. 
The waste is worst of all and staggering in 
scope. — 





Health and Welfare Trust Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


~Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, we of 
the State of Washington are proud that 
not one hint of scandal has arisen in 
connection with the administration of 
health and welfare funds in our State. 

The Journal of Accountancy recently 
saw fit, in its January 1958 issue, to 
feature an article by Mr. Percy A. Lock- 
itch, a certified public accountant prac- 
ticing in Seattle, reporting on health and 
welfare programs generally and in the 
State of Washington in particular. Mr. 
Lockitch is a graduate of the University 
of Washington and has practiced as a 
CPA in that State for more than 20 
years. His article contains excellent 


advice on the administration and audit- 


ing- of these plans, and makes timely 
reading for the Congress at a time when 
new legislation in the labor field is be- 
fore us. 

I should particularly like to empha- 
size that portion of Mr. Lockitch’s article 
which deals with how the Washington 
State Federation of Labor, headed by 
Mr. Evan M. Weston, spearheaded the 
State law requiring the filing of an an- 
nual report with the State Insurance 
Commissioner and an audit bythe in- 
surance commissioner’s office at least 
once every 5 years. 

Mr. Weston, incidentally, now serves 
as president of the merged AFL-CIO 
Washington State Labor Council. 

This is dramatic evidence that respon- 
sible union leadership is eager to see 
that health and welfare plans are ad- 
ministered properly, and I am proud that 
union leadership in my State has led the 
way. The final-paragraph of Mr. Lock- 
itch’s article also deserves special em- 
phasis. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the. Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AvupIr AND TAX ProBtems or HEALTH AND 

Werars Funps 
(By Percy A. Lockitch) 
Union-employer health and welfare trust 


‘funds have been very much in the news 


these past few months. It is the intent of 
this article to discuss the mechanics of these 
trusts, the accounting and the audit prob- 
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lems involved, and the tax situation con- 
fronting these trusts. : 

The Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, referred to as the Taft-Hartley Act, re- 
quires in effect that a welfare trust fund 
contributed to by an employer as a result of 
collective bargaining shall be administered 
jointly by management and labor. This 
same section of the Taft-Hartley Act (302) 
contains the provision that an annual audit 
of the trust is required and shall be made 
available to interested persons at the prin- 
cipal office of the trust fund. No particular 
audit problem presents itself with single em- 
ployer welfare funds managed by the em- 
ployer. This article concerns itself with 
those health and welfare trust funds jointly 
administered by labor and management. 

This is not to be construed as though 
management-administered funds should not 
be audited. Indeed, all health and welfare 
funds should be audited, since mismanage- 
ment and abuses can be found at any level, 
whether union, management or jointly ad- 
ministered. The challenge to an auditor ih 
the main lies in multiemployer health and 
welfare trusts jointly managed by labor and 
industry. 

These health and welfare trust funds were 
established through the medium of collec- 
tive bargaining. In most instances labor 
had the opportunity of either accepting 714 
cents to 10 cents per hour for wage increases, 
or that amount for a health and welfare 
trust fund. So far as take-home pay is 
concerned the health and welfare trust fund 
proved to be the better bargain, since the 
trust can be tax exempt under code section 
501 (c) (9). The employer’s contributions 
are deductible by him under code section 
162 (a)—necessary business expenses. The 
employer’s contributions are not includable 
in the employee’s gross income under code 
section 106, which section provides with ref- 
erence to accident and health insurance that 
gross income to the employee does not in- 
clude contributions by the employer to ac- 
cident and health plans for compensation to 
his employees for injury, sickness, etc. This 
provision of the code also applies to hos- 
pitalization, medical, and surgical insur- 
ance for the families and dependents of 
employees. 

Most of these jointly administered health 
and welfare trust funds are set up on an 
area craft basis. That is, each craft in a 
defined area will set up a separate trust for 
that area. An example would be a car- 
penters trust embracing all the carpenters 
in the San Francisco-Oakland area. All sig- 
natories to the labor contracts with the car- 
penter unions in that area would make con- 
tributions for their employees to that 
particular trust. It can be seen that in a 
metropolitan area there could be several 
thousand employer contributors making con- 
tributions coverings tens of thousands of 
employees. 

Based on the latest membership figures 
this writer has seen on the various craft 
unions such as the construction crafts, ma- 
chinists, and teamster trades, etc., a conserv- 
ative estimate would be that several million 
employees are covered in health and welfare 
trust funds that are jointly administered 
by labor and management. A further con- 
servative estimate would be that hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year are paid inte 
these funds by managements for the benefit 
of their employees. 

As of the date of this writing there are 
no compulsory reporting laws on the Federal 
statute books. It is possible that the next 
session of Congress may see compulsory re<- 
porting laws at the Federal level enacted. 

The State of Washington has a compulsory 
financial reporting law in its statutes, en- 
acted in 1955, which requires the filing of an 
annual report with the State insurance com- 
missioner and an audit by the insurance com- 
missioner’s Office at least once every 5 years. 
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It may be stated that a labor organization— 
the Washington State Federation of Labor— 
was instrumental in drawing up this piece 
of legislation and successfully guiding it 
through the legislature. It is the writer's 
understanding that the State of New York 
has enacted similar legislation recently, and 
that Connecticut and California are consid- 
ering legislation along these lines. 


ROLE OF THE TRUSTEE 


When a jointly administered trust fund is 
established, trustees are first selected, an 
equal number from management and labor. 
It is unfortunate that some of the trustees 
either forgot, never knew, or did not attempt 
to find out what the definition of “trustee” 
is. These trustees take on the same degree of 
responsibility as do any other trustees of 
an organization such as a mutual life insur- 
ance company, and the responsibility follows 
on through the insurance broker, insurance 
consultant, and insurance carrier. ‘This is 
occasioned by the fact that the trustees 
themselves are usually not versed in insur- 
ance matters and must of necessity rely 
heavily on the advice and counsel of brokers 
and carriers. 

Since personal liability can attach to the 
trustees, it would be prudent for trustees to 
review their position as such and decide for 
themselves whether, through nonattention 
to trust matters or disinterest in the trust, 
they may have left themselves wide open for 
damage suits. It could also be an oppor- 
tunity for trustees to mend their ways if 
mending is needed. 

The trustees at an early date should, with 
the guidance of competent legal counsel, 
have a trust agreement drawn up. It is-im- 
portant that competent advice be obtained 
on the insurance, administrative and in- 
come tax details that the trust will en- 
counter. 

RULES: OF ELIGIBILITY 

The rules of eligibility should then be 
drawn up, but only after a careful study 
of the amount of.funds that will be avail- 
able, the ages of the employees, the propor- 
tion of male and female employees, the in- 
surance coverage desired and the cost there- 
of, and the reserve that must be maintained. 
This reserve becomes of increasing impor- 
tance where an hour bank is maintained. 
The rules of eligibility may provide for cov- 
erage based on hours worked in-a month, 
quarter, or on a semiannual or annual 
basis. * * * 

It is apparent then that the trustees 
should periodically review the liability for 
future premiums, and compare it with the 
reserves that have been accumulated. It 
may become necessary to revise the rules of 
eligibility, increase the employer’s contribu- 
tions or reduce the coverage, in order to 
match the future liability with the reserve. 
It is better to do this timely than to make 
the attempt after the trust is in financial 
difficulty. 

Among the early duties of the trustees is 
the selection of a depository for trust funds 
and the selection of an administrator. The 
administrator can be a management repre- 
sentative. a union representative or an in- 
dependent agency. The writer’s preference 
is. the independent agency not beholden to 
either labor or management. Recently trust 
departments of commercial banks have set 
up facilities for administering these funds, 
in connection with the pension trusts they 
also administer. 

Among the duties of an administrator are 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
complete financial and accounting records 
for the trust. * * * 

SUGGESTED AUDIT PROGRAM 


Since there has been a great deal af criti- 
cism leveled at health and welfare trust 
funds, it is the writer's belief that an audit 
for such trusts must be more detailed in 
scope and positive in confirmation of all bal- 
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ance-sheet items than audits for commercial 
and industrial enterprises. The following 
audit program could reassure the trustees, 
the trust members, and the employer con- 
tributors that the fund is being properly 
maintained: 

1. There should be direct positive confir- 
mation with all employer contributors. This 
should be in the form of a letter stating the 
total amount of the employers’ contributions 
during the year under review, and either an 
adding machine tape showing the monthly 
contributions or a tabulating machine list- 
ing of these contributions attached to it. 
The letter should leave space for a contrib- 
utor to state his objections to the amount 
listed if it is incorrect. A self-addressed 
stamped envelope should be included with 
every confirmation. All confirmations re- 
turned which are not in accord with the rec- 
ords should be investigated. This procedure 
is valuable for two reasons: 

(a) Since there has been criticism leveled 
at these funds, every contributor should be 
apprised of the fact that all his contributions 
are properly accounted for. 

(b) Many employers, particularly in the 
construction crafts, make payments to as 
many as 12 different trusts. Through the 
medium of positive confirmation it has been 
the writer's experience that payments have 
been made to the wrong trust by the book- 
keeping staff of the employer. It is thus 
possible that bona fide employees do not earn 
eligibility in either fund for which payments 
have been made for them, while in reality 
they are entitled to coverage had an error 
not been made. As stated, positive confir- 
mation of employers’ contributions remedies 
in part these errors. 

2. There should be direct confirmation 
with all depositories that all bank accounts 
owned by the trust are in accord with the 
records. 

3. There should be physical inspection of 
all securities owned by the trust, and cost 
values should be checked as of the date of 
purchase, to assure that the proper price has 
been paid for these securities. 

4. All interest from savings accounts 
should be proved, and it should be ascer- 
tained that all dividends and interest from 
securities have been received and properly 
accounted for. 

5. There should be direct confirmation 
with insurance carriers to account first for 
the amount of premiums paid to the carrier, 
second the extent of participation by insur- 
ance brokers or agents in commissions paid 
by the carrier as a result of trust business, 
and third the amount and computation of 
the experience rating dividend, if any, re- 
ceived by the trust. If possible a fee sched- 
ule of the carrier should be obtained and 
should be included in the audit report, so 
that the trustees know exactly the basis for 
commissions paid to the broker or agent. 

6. There should be direct confirmation 
with all brokers to ascertain that no fee- 
splitting has been resorted to or inside deals 
made. 

On the surface, points 5 and 6 may appear 
somewhat difficult to obtain. In many au- 
diits performed by the writer only one broker 
balked at giving the information requested. 
He complied when it was pointed out that 
his reply would be made part of the audit 
report and would be accompanied by a re- 
quest to the trustees to probe the matter. 
In the main, both brokers and carriers wel- 
come the opportunity to divulge brokerage 
arrangements. It is possible that they may 
not confirm truthfully, but at least the 
auditor will have done all he possibly can to 
determine the facts in these important 
facets of a health and welfare plan. 

7. If there is a change in carriers during 
the year the auditor should investigate the 
reason for the change, since first-year com- 
missions are usually higher than subsequent 
years. : 





8. The auditor should thoroughly check s¢ 
least 3 months’ eligibility records to asoer. 
tain that premiums had been paid only on 
those trust members entitled to insurangs 
coverage. 

9. All administration fees paid during the 
year should be proved. 

10. The bank accounts should be regon. 
ciled for all months for the entire 
Canceled checks should be scrutinized tg 
make sure that they are being signed by 
authorized persons. Usually one employer 
and one employee trustee are entrusted with 
the signing of checks. Endorsement of 
checks should also be examined. 

11. There should be examination of qi 
expense vouchers and authorizations for pay- 
ment to determine that these expenses were 
actually trust expenses. 

12. The usual checking, reconciling and 
verification that would develop during the 
course of any audit should be performed, 

13. The trust agreement should be read 
or reread in the case of subsequent audits, 
The trustees’ minutes should be read in 
their entirety to ascertain that the trust 
business is actually carried on in accord 
with the trust agreement and the minutes 
of trustees’ meetings. 

14. The adequacy of all fidelity bonds coy. 
ering the administrator and the trustes 
should be checked. 

15. Form 990—Annual Return of Organis 
zation Exempt From Tax—should then be 
prepared if the organization has been 
granted exemption, or Form 1041—Fi 
Income Tax Return—if the trust has been 


denied exemption. The auditor should then _ 


prepare financia] statements and an audit 
report for the period under review, * ** 


AUDIT REPORT 


The auditor should use a long-form audit 
report and apprise the trustees of the work 
he has performed and his findings. The 
statements should include a balance sheet, 
an analysis of the net worth or surplus at. 
count, and a statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements for the period under review. It 
has been found helpful to. the trustees to 
include also a statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements for all years the fund has oper- 
ated up to 10 years. It may also be help- 
ful if a statement showing the liability for 
unpaid premiums to be paid based on eligi- 
bility of members on the audit date, is pro- 
vided. This can be obtained through sam 
pling (possibly 10 percent) of the employees’ 
eligibility accounts. There should be notes 
to financial statements that are prepared 
on a cash basis of accounting, similar to the 
foliowing: 

1. All administration fees due and unpaid 
as at the audit date should be mentioned 

2. A statement regarding the delinqueng 
of employers’ payments, if any, and that 
liability for premiums might possibly attach 
to these delinquencies. 

3. A statement to the effect that since the 
policy year does not correspond with the a 


counting year (if such be the case) it isn 


possible to determine whether an 

ence rating dividend for favorable exp 

ence will be forthcoming from the y 
4. A statement that there is a substantial 

liability for premiums to be paid su 

to the date of audit, but which will be basel 


on trust members’ eligibility which had beet 


paid for before the audit date. iv 
5. A statement to the effect that securiti 


cost, and that in the case of certain 
ment securities, notably series K bonds, 


are catried for balance-sheet En eo 









be seen that the receipts have been ver’ — 

in their entirety, and all 1 

been properly accounted for. The vad 
about the 


status of the trust. 
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TAX PROBLEMS 


After a health and welfare trust has been 
in operation for @ full year it is possible to 
exemption from imcome tax by filing 
an application (Form 1026) with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Accompanying the application 
there must be an executed copy of the trust 
t, an audit report for the first full 
year of operation, and a schedule of benefits 
that the members of the trust enjoy. If ex- 
emption is granted under code section 501 
(c) (9) the trust will file annually on Form 
990. If exemption is denied the trust will 
file Form 1041, Fiduciary Return. 

Most trust agreements provide for coverage 
of associate employees, which term undoubt- 
edly includes salaried personnel. Many 
trusts’ agreements contain the following 
clause describing associate employees: “The 
term ‘associate employee’ shall mean (a) 
individual proprietors, partners, or corporate 
officers of individual employer contributors 
who are actively engaged in the affairs of 
the business of the individual employer and 
for whom the contributions as provided by 
this trust agreement are made for the pur- 
pose of providing such persons with the bene- 


’ fits set forth in this trust agreement.” Sec- 


tion 501 (c) (9) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 provides that a health and wel- 
fare fund, in order to obtain exemption, must 
meet three basic tests, namely: 

1. It must be a voluntary association of 
employees organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the payment of life, sickness, ac- 
cident, or other benefits for its members and 
their dependents. 

2. No part of its net earnings may inure 
to any private shareholder or individual, 
other than through the payments of the pre- 
scribed benefits. 

3. At least-85 percent of its income must 
be derived from amounts collected from 
members and amounts contributed by their 
employers, and not more than 15 percent 
of its income can be derived from. other 
sources. 

Practically all trusts which had a provision 
in their trust instruments containing the 
above clause, and who filed for exemption 
before 1955; were granted this exemption. 
Practically all trusts whose agreements con- 
tained this clause regarding associate em- 
ployees who filed for exemption subsequent 
to 1954 were denied exemption on the basis 
that individual proprietors or partners can- 
not belong to a voluntary association of em- 
ployees, for the reason that they are not em- 
Ployees. The following quotation from a 
denial of tax exemption issued by the Treas- 
ury Department will illustrate: “The Inter- 
nal Revenue Service takes the position that 
&% strict interpretation of the law which re- 
lates to the exemption from Federal income- 
tax organizations described in section 501 (c) 
(9) of the code of 1954 is mandatory. It 
follows, therefore, that the inclusion of em- 
ployers as members of a voluntary employ- 
ees’ beneficiary association would preclude 
exemption for the reason that they would 
hot meet the first of the three basic tests” 
(outlined above). In every instance where 
tax exemption has been denied the Treasury 

e ent offers two suggested courses of 


r et agreement can be amended by 
eliminating individual etors and part- 
nets as participants, or 

2. Filing a protest which can be heard o 
in the national office at D6. 
wre smaller trusts with very few individ- 
employers or partners have successfully 
this class through amendment 
agreement and have thus ob- 
tained tax exemption. In many of the larg- 


Possible. os has proved not feasible or 
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To the writer’s knowledge no protests have 
as yet. been heard, and no hearings have been 
held toward an issuance of regulations gov- 
erning section 501 (c) (9) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. Note that the ex- 
emption denials have been made in a strict 
interpretation of the law, and it is possible 
that a more liberal interpretation could 
rulesthat self-employed individuals or part- 
ners could contribute to such a fund on the 
same basis and for the same reasons that 
self-employed individuals cover themselves 
undef the social-security laws. 

This income-tax exemption denial brings 
up several problems in connection with 
trusts which have already been granted ex- 
emption and whose trust instruments con- 
tain substantially the same wording as those 
for which income-tax exemption was denied, 
namely: 

1. Will the Treasury Department revoke 
the exemption granted upon a rereading of 
the trust agreement? 

2. Will the Treasury Department revoke 
the exemption if the trust innocently accepts 
contributions from an individual proprietor 


‘ or partner? 


3. Will revocation of tax exemption follow 
if an unemployed member of the trust pays 
into the trust a sufficient amount to keep his 
eoverage alive while he is unemployed? 

These questions have been asked but have 
not been answered by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. For those trusts that have had tax 
exemption denied a further problem presents 
itself in the question as to what constitutes 
taxable income, and what deductions may 
be taken from this taxable income. At the 
very worst it can be held that all receipts 
from employers’ contributions and all ex- 
perience rating dividends from the health 
care contractor, coupled with investment in- 
come, constitute taxable income. At the 
very best taxable income could be invest- 
ment income only, with a deduction for 
those expenses applicable to that income, 
such as investmrent counselor’s fees and ac- 
crued interest purchased. 

In a ruling dated April 10, 1957 the Direc- 
tor of the Tax Rulings Division helped solve 
this problem. He stated that “the contri- 
butions required to be made pursuant to a 
labor contract by the employers to a trust 
(reference is to health and welfare trusts) 
of this nature are regarded as contributions 
of corpus to the trust and would be ex- 
cluded from gross income of the trust. 

“Receipt of so-called dividend payments by 
the trust from the insurance companies as a 
result. of favorable loss experience by the 
companies is considered a receipt in the na- 
ture of a refund or rebate of excess premiums 
paid by the trust, and not of gross income, 
provided the expenditures to acquire the in- 
surance did not result in a tax benefit to the 
trust by reason of an allowance of a deduc- 
tion therefor.” 

It follows that since the experience rating 
dividend and the employers’ contributions 
are not considered taxable income the only 
remaining source of income would be in- 
vestment income. The extent to which trust 
expenses may be deducted from this income 
is still a problem. 

EXPERIENCE WITH WELFARE TRUSTS 


There has been much unfavorable pub- 
licity regarding health and welfare trust 
funds. .-It has been the experierice of the 
writer and auditors throughout the country 
that these funds are exceedingly well man- 
aged and that the trustees on both labor and 
management sides are exceptionally capable 
and honest individuals. They work herd 
and sincerely for no recompense. It is re- 
grettable that an occasional lapse of morals 
on the part of some individual or corpora- 
tion can give rise to such unfavorable com- 
ment and cause doubt as to the operation of 
all health and welfare trust funds. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of the 
Female 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, special 
honors came last week to two staff mem- 
bers of the Medford, Oreg., Mail Trib- 
une—both were women. 

The fact that women play an impor- 
tant role in the worlds of radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, and allied fields is 
not. news anymore. But the Mail Trib- 
une’s religious news editor won a coveted 
national award, 1 of 3 given nationally 
by the Association of Professional Re- 
ligious Public Relations and Publicity 
Personnel. 

And the skilled society editor again 
won statewide recognition in the com- 
petition sponsored by the Press Women 
of Oregon for her column, potpourri, for 
her Sunday society page and for a fea- 
ture story. Her column will be entered 
in national competition. 

How do the men feel about these 
award winners? My good friend, Man- 
aging Editor Eric Allen, Jr., sums it up 
in his editorial, Our Prizewinning 
Ladies, which appeared in the April 18, 
1958 edition of the Mail Tribune. 

What placed the small Oregon daily 
in the national eye for its religious news 
coverage? The reasons are the people 
involved: Miss Hutchinson and the men 
and women of the Medford area. This 
became apparent in the April 18, 1958, 
story which follows the editorial. Under 
leave to extend my. remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include both and commend the 
Mail Tribune, its capable editor Robert 
Ruhl and its staff, female and male for 
these latest honors which come to a 
newspaper already long noted as a Pu- 
litzer Prize winner: 

Our PRIZEWINNING LADIES 

The men in the newsroom bow to the ladies 
this week. We're proud of our gals. 

Each of the 2 women regularly employed 
in the Mail Tribune news department has 
won a high honor for herself, and thus for 
the newspaper, during the week. 

Mrs. Olive Starcher, our women’s editor, 
pulled a repeat performance, and again won 
honors in the statewide competition of the 
Press Women of Oregon—for her column, for 
her Sunday society page, and for a feature 
story. Her column will be entered in na- 
tional competition for excellence. 

And om page 1 today is announced the fact 
that the Mail Tribune has won an award of 
merit from the National Religious Publicity 
Council, 1 of only 3 in the Nation. 

The award is chiefly—almost entirely, in 
fact—due to the efforts of our church editor, 
Miss Peggyann Hutchinson. 

Peg has taken a real and sincere interest 
in the work of reporting the religious news of 
the community, and has worked hard at it. 
The samples of her work which were sent in 
to the NRPC competition gave ample evi- 
dence that she has provided the Mail Tribune 
with rounded, interesting and complete cov- 
erage of the news of the churches in Med- 
ford. 
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Like every other working newspaperman, 
or woman, on a small daily paper such as the 
Mail Tribune, both Mrs. Starcher and Miss 
Hutchinson have a multitude of duties and 
tasks. 

Miss Hutchinson, for instance, assists Mrs. 
Starcher in writing stories for the Sunday 
society section, in laying out the pictures for 
the section, and in the coverage of some 
social events. She is also a regular reporter 
for the paper, covering both the city hall and 
the courthouse at various times during the 
week. She has covered public hearings as 
well as church conventions; criminal trials, 
as well as weddings; new commercial con- 
struction, as well as new church buildings. 

Mrs. Starcher, likewise, does a job that 
goes much further than is implied in her 
formal title of society editor, which really 
is a title which is more and more meaning- 
less as the interests of women broaden in to- 
day’s world, and encompass politics, music, 
drama, international affairs, the arts—any- 
thing, in fact, which occupy the time and at- 
tention of well-informed people. 

The society section—or women’s section, 
as some prefer to call it with perhaps greater 
accuracy—has long been a regular part of 
most daily newspapers. 

On the Mail Tribune, as it has grown, the 
women’s section under Mrs. Starcher’s guid- 
ance has grown too, and now on a regular 
basis covers far more than the parties of 
“the 400,” the current weddings and engage- 
ments, or the activities of the lodges and 
clubs of the city—although these are not 
skimped, either. 

Her Sunday picture pages have covered a 
wide variety of subjects, from wild flowers 
to water skiing, and from homemaking to 
the activities of the great decisions groups. 

The church section is relatively a more 
recent development. And on the Mail Trib- 
une, only in recent years has it had the 
growth to which we feel it is entitled— 
representing, as it does, a major area of 
interest and activity for an increasing num- 
ber of our readers. 

At the ceremony in New York last night 
at which Miss Hutchinson accepted the 
award for the Mail Tribune and a citation 
for herself, a brief Message from the news- 
paper, outlining its beliefs about religious 
news coverage, was read. It said: 

“A good newspaper is, in effect, a mirror 
held up to the face of the community it 
serves. It prints the news—which is to say 
that it tells the story of what happens to 
people, and what people do, what they think, 
what they believe, and what they hope. 

“An important part of this responsibility 
to mirror the community is the obligation 
to report the spiritual life of the commu- 
nity, largely through the activities of its re- 
ligious institutions, for they are the outlets 
through which people give expression to 
their religious beliefs. 

“We plan our church coverage in the be- 
lief that church news is, in truth, news; 
that it should extend beyond the simple list- 
ing of services and sermon topics, and that 
our readers are better served when we make 
the effort to make religious news coverage a 
significant part of our day-to-day opera- 
tion.” 

We are proud of our girls. They certainly 
deserved the awards they have received. 

We are equally proud of the people who 
work, mostly anonymously, to turn out the 
other parts of the paper—the sports pages, 
the farm page, the general news pages for 
both local and telegraph news. 

It is no secret that we make mistakes, 
both of commission and omission, But that 
is true of all newspapers, despite the most 
conscientious efforts to avoid them. 

What this editorial is all about, really, is 
to say that it is the constant endeavor of 
the Mail Tribune to bring its readers the 
best, most complete, best-written and best- 
omens paper it is within our power to pro- 

uce, 
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When our people win awards such as 
those which Mrs. Starcher and Miss Hutch- 
inson have won, we are delighted, pleased, 
and proud. 

But our objective, of course, is not to win 
awards—it is to bring our readers a con- 
stantly improving daily newspaper. 

' E. A. 


“Pro” HUTCHINSON GIVEN HONOR AS RELIGIOUS 
WRITER—WRITER IN NEW YORK TO ACCEPT 
AWARDS 
The Mail Tribune last night was presented 

with an award of merit for distinguished 

coverage of religious news during 1957. 

The award was one of three presented. The 
others went to the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press 
and the United Press Association. 

The award was presented at the Riverside 
Church in New York City, and was accepted 
by Miss Peggyann Hutchinson, church news 
editor for the Mail Tribune, who herself was 
cited for “her extremely fair, accurate, and 
complete reports of religious activities in the 
Medford district,” which have “won for her 
the confidence of ministers and all church 
people in the Mail Tribune’s circulation area.” 


CASSELS RECEIVES AWARD 


‘The awards were presented by the National 
Religious Publicity Council at the 29th an- 
nual convention of the Association of Pro- 
fessional Religious Public Relations and Pub- 
licity Personnel. Receiving the award for 
the United Press was Louis Cassels, of Wash- 
ington (whose byline has frequently ap- 
peared in the Mail Tribune), and for the 
Free Press, the award was received by Adrian 
Fuller, religion editor. 

The Mail Tribune’s citation said: 

“The Medford Mail Tribune is known for 
its high standards of professional journalism 
not only throughout its home State of Ore- 
gon but throughout the Nation. In 1934 it 
received a Pulitzer award ‘for the most dis- 
interested and meritorious public service 
rendered by any American newspaper during 
the year 1933.’ It has always maintained 
the high caliber of reporting and editorializ- 
ing which won for it that most respected of 
journalism awards.” 

SHOWN BY REPORTS 


“Part of the public service rendered by the 
Mail Tribune is the unfailing attention it 
Pays to news of the activities and interests 
of all religious organizations in Jackson 
County. This is shown by its full reports 
on through-the-week events in the life of 
the county’s 80 churches, the considerable 
space given each Friday to stories and pho- 
tographs concerning local religious activities, 
and the regular reporting of the wider State 
and national affiliations of Jackson County 
church men and women. 

“Because the Medford Mail Tribune has 
an established policy of portraying reverent- 
ly and completely the principal religfous 
festivals and events important in the life of 
its community, without neglecting the wider 
national and world setting of these events, 
the National Religious Publicity Council 
presents to it this award of merit.” 


DEDICATED WORKER 


Miss Hutchinson's award said: 

“Miss Peggyann Hutchinson combines, to 
an unusual degree, the qualifications mak- 
ing for a superior type of religious news 
writer. She is, first of all, a dedicated 
church worker, a Sunday-school teacher, and 
@ faithful member of her congregation. As 
a devoted Christian she brings to her jour- 
nalistic tasks the insight, sympathy, and 
understanding which gives an added dimen- 
sion to her news stories. 

Her wide experience as a journalist with 
the United States Navy for 4 years and 
broad educational background in news and 
communication techniques, including radio 
and television, has given her an exceptional 
preparation for her present service as re- 
ligion editor of the Medford (Oreg.) Mail 
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Tribune. Her extremely fair, accurate, and 
complete reports of religious activities in 
the Medford district have won her the eon. 
fidence of ministers and all church 
in the Mail Tribune’s circulation area, 

“Because her personal efforts and 
sional dedication to her work as a daily 
nalist have contributed immeasurably to the 
understanding and knowledge which read. 
ers of the Mail Tribune have of re 
affairs, the National Religious Py 
Council is honored to receive her as a fellow 
of this council.” 

FLEW TO NEW YORK 


Miss Hutchinson flew to New York to re. 
ceive the award, and will return next week, 
She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, } 
E. Hutchinson,.912 South Holly Street, Meg. 
ford, and is a member of the First 
terian Church here. She has been with the 
Mail-Tribune since 1956. 

The citation to the United Press read, in 


part: 

“Through its assignment of its most re. 
spected and experienced writers to Cover 
events important in the life of religious 
groups, the United Press has shown that it 
regards religion as an integral aspect 
ern life, which cannot be separated from the 
other effairs of men.” 

The citation to the Detroit Free Preg 
noted that the newspaper “has earned fo | 
itself an honored place on the growing list 
of American daily newspapers which are giy. 
ing religion the high place it deserves jn 
their news and editorial columns.” 
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Unsolved Problems of Natural Resources 
Management 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, # 
human population grows and the e¢on- 
omy expands, the wise use of natural re 
sources becomes increasingly the con- 
cern of all thoughtful citizens. This is 
evident to Members of Congress not only 
in the volume of legislation involving 
resource management, but also in the. 
fact that more and more frequently we 
are hearing from our constituents about 
conservation matters. ‘ 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
wish to direct the attention of my 
leagues to a clear-visioned speech de 
livered by Mr. William E. Towell, diret- 
tor of the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission, at the 23d North American wild- 
life conference held March 3 to 5, 1958, ia 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Towell, a native o 
St. James, Mo., is a career co: ot 
ist. After 20 years with the Missoul 
department but while yet a young maa, 
he is gaining distinction as an able a 
ministrator and leader among that gow 
ing body of professionally trained people 
who man our State and Poderal Oy 
vation agencies. America is f f 
have these dedicated public servants 

Speaking before the conference Wa" 
annually is the largest assembly of 00 
servation leaders and workers on ! 
continent, and probably in the 
Mr. Towell made clear that 9 
waste is an uncured cancer eating 
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vitals of America. I commend to you his 
thoughtful and forceful address: 
NarvraL Resources Gornc Our THE 
WINDOW 
(BY William E. Towell, director, Missouri 
Conservation Commission) 


“Going out the window” is a phrase that 
has developed specific meaning through us- 
_ It implies waste. It signifies the act 
of throwing things away, never to be re- 
ed. The title of this paper, therefore, 

ts that we are destroying our natural 

In case there be any doubt, I 


the new form is not more beneficial to so- 
ciety than the original form, then there is 
a loss—not to matter, perhaps, but to man- 
kind. At the very best, we are not getting 
wisest use for the greatest number. 

The fight for conservation can never be 
relaxed, and we must direct the fight. Our 
enemies are greed, selfishness, apathy—and 
ignorance. Some of the most appalling mis- 
uses of natural resources are perpetrated 
under the banner of conservation. Even in 
apparently legitimate conservation projects, 
we may close the windows of waste to open 

doors of destruction. We must con- 
sider 1978 as well as 1958; we must consider 
the whole complex of human use instead 
of the individual project. 

We cannot possibly. consider all natural 
resources in the time allotted to this panel; 
Ican only attempt to highlight a few that 
most demand we close the windows of waste. 
In our minds we must still reserve room 
in which to consider long-range effects of 
atomic radiation, of air pollution and of 
powerful new pesticides on both man and 
wildlife. But for now, let us consider some 
of the windows where the forces of conser- 
vation can best stop the wastage of natural 
resources. 

Soil and water are the two most basic 
resources of life. You and I know this; we 
have repeated it over and Over again. But 
how many people really recognize the ob- 
vious fact that man, no less than all other 
members of the plant and animal kingdoms, 
is utterly dependent upon the availability of 
soil and water in sufficient quantity and 
guality. Civilizations and cultures die when 
these resources are exhausted or even de- 
graded. We need only look back into the 
history of northeast Africa or southeast Asia 
for the proof. Lands once prosperous are 
now sterile deserts. Though science today 
can transform seemingly abundant resources 
into food, clothing, and shelter—and prob- 
ably more ways will be found to produce 
these essentials synthetically—our ultimate 
survival still rests with water and the soil. 
We had best not assume that science will 
Save us; science can also destroy us. 

Soll resources are going out the window: 
agricultural production in America is not 
geared to the food requirements of the Na- 
tion, but to the competition for wealth. 
Subsidies to maintain guaranteed higher 
Prices stimulate greater production—not for 
food but to add to growing surpluses. Again 
and again our western wheatlands are lifted 
by the winds to darken the eastern skies— 
just to produce crops that are not to be 

- Acreage aliotments encourage the 

to grow uncontrolled crops or force 
greater production from fewer acres, In any 
ase, Our soil is the poorer. . 

Tead that millions of tons of topsoil 
ate deposited in the Gulf of Mexico every 
year, {and you almost can see the earth's 

your hotel window). Yet what 

of Midwest farmlands are pro- 
by terraces, 


Waterways? The size-supremacy of Texas 


i 


(if you'll pardon a minor exagger- 
emphasis), but I think you will 


may be threaten: 
tent ed by the growing delta of 
ation for 
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agree our soil resources are going out the 
window. 

Water resources, too, are pouring over the 
sill. One of the few things keeping pace 
with the population surge of the United 
States and Mexico, and: possibly Canada, is 
the consumption of water. Water tables 
drop lower and lower as the demand goes 
up and up. As water supplies grow less in 
critical areas, which needs will suffer most? 
Will the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber determine priorities? And who will de- 
eide where the good and number are to be 
judged? Already these questions are acute 
in some localities—but they remain unan- 
swered. Antiquated water laws, or the ab- 
sence of any controls at all, threaten wildlife 
and recreational interests. Fishing and re- 
creation were ruled out as greatest good for 
the greatest number at the John Martin 
Reservoir in southeastern Colorado, Under 
the prior-appropriation doctrine, floodwaters 
stored in the reservoir had to be released 
when irrigation demands imposed their prior 
rights. Will obsolete laws influence court 
decisions and new legislation in States just 
beginning to face up to their water prob- 
lems? 

Shortages in critical areas and conflicting 
interests in use are only two phases of our 
water concern. A growing problem, along 
with a booming population and industrial 
expansion, is the abuse of water that makes 
it unfit for further use—pollution. In spite 
of Federal and State pollution control legis- 
lation, many streams throughout the Na- 
tion are simply open sewers. It seems bar- 
baric that in 1958 a civilization such as ours 
can still foul its*nest by dumping poisons 
into its streams. ‘The water we drink in 
Jefferson City comes from the sewers at 
Omaha, St. Joseph, and Kansas City. Mu- 
nicipal and industrial wastes, dumped raw 
into stream channels, constitute one of con- 
servation’s greatest challenges: not only as 
an enormous public health problem but as 
a@ serious waste of fish, waterfowl and recrea- 
tional resources. 

Only a determined fight in the last session 
of Congress kept pollution control appro- 
priations in the budget. Even a greater fight 
looms ahead, because the President has told 
Congress that this program should be dis- 
continued entirely -after the next fiscal 
year—although the bill for navigational de- 
velopment on the wild Missouri River was 
much higher than the water-pollution money 
for all rivers. For every barge on the Mis- 
souri, a half-million people must drink from 
it. Our fight for water is only beginning. 
Conservationists will face determined oppo- 
sition from shortsighted industries and mu- 
nicipalities before the trend is really re- 
versed. 

A more insidious situation has become ap- 
parent lately, since industry has become 
public relations conscious. Knowing it dare 
no longer openly oppose pollution control 
measures, industry often joins the fight to 
shape legislation that is so watered down as 
to be scarcely effective, and conservation 
wins a hollow victory. By and large, the 
only forces openly opposed to pollution con- 
trol are large municipalities which fear tax 
rises should pollution control become 2a 
reality. We can deal with opponents—but 
who will save us from our “friends”? 

Constant vigilance is required to gain rec- 
ognition of wildlife and recreation values 
for the public in flood control, irrigation 
and hydroelectric impoundments built with 
that public’s money. Government owner- 
ship of shorelines has been forcefully advo- 
cated by conservationists, just to insure that 
the paying public may have access to these 
lakes. Previously Federal agencies had 
adopted a policy of only partly controlling 
lake shores under flooding easements. Pro- 
posed amendments to the Federal Coordina- 
tion Act of 1946 would require evaluation of 
wildlife and recreation gains or losses be~ 
fore any new projects are authorized. 
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These amendments would also require ap- 
praisal of the effects on these resources for 
impoundments previously authorized but 
not yet started. These changes are of ut- 
most importance to all wildlife conserva- 
tionists—but they will require a fight for 
the public interest. 

In a determined battle, conservationists 
have so far blocked appropriations for the 
proposed Bruces Eddy Dam on the North 
Fork of Idaho’s Clearwater River. This big 
flood control—hydroelectric project would 
stop spawning salmon and steelhead trout 
from migrating to one of their biggest breed- 
img areas and ‘would flood a major winter 
feeding range of elk and deer. In 1955 Con- 
gress authorized studies of the effect of this 
impoundment upon fish and game resources 
but proponents are unwilling to wait for 
the results of these studies. Some of the 
impoundment’s opponents urge construc- 
tion of Hell’s Canyon Dam on Snake River 
as an alternate to Bruces Eddy that would 
not be so destructive to wildlife. Basically, 
this fight is for more than fish and big 
game—as most such struggles are. It in- 
volves major political issues and the battle 
between public-power and private-power 
factions. But fish and game conservation- 
ists must be ready to rally against this or 
any other threat to these resources or out 
the window they will go. Wildlife cannot 
be isolated from land and water decisions. 

Another battle is being waged in the 
marshlands and-in the pothole country to 
save waterfowl from threatened destruction. 
Northern nesting potholes are disappearing 
at an alarming rate under the stimulus of 
agricultural subsidies so that crops may be 
raised to go uneaten both in the United 
States and in Canada. Marshes and swamps 
along the flyways are being drained con- 
stantly for agricultural and industrial de< 
velopments. The rate of waterfowl habitat 
loss far exceeds the rate of wetland acquisi- 
tion by Federal and State agencies. Ducks 
and geese are flying out the window because 
there are fewer places for them to rest, feed, 
and breed. Meanwhile, the places left for 
waterfowl are under attack by agricultural 
forces because ducks and geese eat nearby 
grain—grain already in surplus supply. 

We argue among ourselves on how to fi- 
nance this urgent program of wetland acqui- 
sition: That is, how we can supply with the 
right hand what the left hand is taking 
away. The need for increased Duck Stamp 
fees is generally agreed upon, but we do not 
agree upon a sufficient amount to reverse the 
drainage trend. It is our job, if we are to 
promote wildlife conservation, to convince 
the sportsmen that they will have to pay 
the costs necessary to preserve these re- 
sources. We cannot afford to make this 
another feeble attempt of “‘too little and too 
late.” 

Wetland needs of waterfowl should receive 
primary consideration in planning of all 
large impoundments. The proposed Kasinger 
Bluff Reserveir in western Missouri, for ex- 
ample, could become a major waterfowl 
haven, without lessening its effectiveness for 
flood control. But multiple uses and sec- 
ondary benefits such as this must be recog- 
nized and included in the early planning 
stages of water developments. 

It is difficult, and perhaps unwise, to sep- 
arate those resources actually going out the 
window from those that are being pushed 
dangerously close to the ledge. There are 
constant threats by private interests seeking 
to gain control of public forests and recrea- 
tion areas for purely personal gains. Grazing 
interests never abate their longing to acquire 
control of Federal rangelands. Lumbering 
interests covet all remaining virgin timber 
under Government control. Fish, game, and 
recreation values have to withstand the de- 
termined competition of mining claims, oil 
leases, inundation, or the clutch of the mili- 
tary for airfields or bombing ranges. The 
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defensive struggle to maintain a sane balance 
never ceases. 

Forest resources cannot be separated from 
the soil, from fiood control or water storage, 
from wildlife or recreation. All are inter- 
woven into a complex ecological pattern, and 
when one thread is broken the whole fabric 
begins to unravel. But in many ways for- 
est resources, too, are making dramatic exits 
out the open windows. According to Timber 
Resources Review (U.S. Forest Service, 1955), 
fire is potentially the greatest forest enemy— 
but in 1952 insects killed 7 times as much 
sawtimber as fire did, and disease killed 3 
times as much. Together these 3 destruc- 
tive agents killed nearly 13 billion board- 
feet of sawtimber in 1 year. Perhaps of 
greater significance is that these losses 
amounted to 44 billion board-feet of poten- 
tial growth. 

Even though fire losses in our forests are 
now greatly exceeded by losses from insects 
and disease, this does not mean that fire 
protection activities can be relaxed. Expan- 
sion of fire-control efforts is needed every- 
where, particularly to areas now lacking 
organized protection, for fire still remains 
the greatest potential enemy. But our new 
challenge is primarily one of organized pro- 
tection fromm other forest enemies, princi- 
pally insects and disease. And I think we 
must face up to our wasteful methods of 
forest utilization. Of every 4 cubic feet of 
timber cut, 1 cubic foot is wasted. It goes 
out the window in the form of sawdust, slabs 
or usable logs left to rot in the woods. 

Still another challenge is the 115 million 
acres of forest land and in which less than 40 
percent of the trees are desirable species. 
One-fourth of our commercial forest area is 
producing less than half of the timber that 
this land is capable of growing. In fact, 
many open windows are draining away 
America’s forest wealth with unspectacular 
trickles that have cumulative effects. 

Furthermore, we must continue to insist 
upon a correlation of efforts between forest- 
ers and wildlife people. The multiple-use— 
and wise use—of forests is our constant 
concern. 

We have seen several wildlife species dis- 
appear completely through open windows: 
the passenger pigeon, the Carolina parakeet, 
the heath hen. Other species like the sage 
grouse and the whooping crane are barely 
hanging on to the sill, waiting for us to 
shut the window or to kick them on out. 

What are we doing to stem the tide of 
habitat destruction? Are we going to sacri- 
fice our remaining game because it cannot 
compete with the modern exploitive agri- 
culture? The conservation reserve provi- 
sions of the Soil Bank Act and the small 
watershed program under Public Law 566 
offer great possibilities to slow the rate of 
habitat losses. Are we taking full advan- 
tage of these opportunities? In fact, do 
we know how we can take such advantage? 
And are we also proposing further measures? 

Other means must be found ao encourage 
private landowners to manage their lands 
for game production. If we do not find 
some way to aid the farmer in providing 
beneficial wildlife.practices, either wildlife 
goes out the window entirely or it remains 
only with those few who can afford to lease 
private hunting areas and pay for the neces- 
sary wildlife management. Unless we find a 
better solution, commercial put-and-take 
hunting areas may be the only answer for 
many sportsmen. The best waterfowl areas 
and big game ranges will be available only 
to a financially privileged few. I do not be- 
lieve that building public fishing lakes and 
acquiring public hunting areas is enough of 
an answer for us, either. Our chief respon- 
sibility is to maintain wildlife production 
on private lands, and at the same time make 
it available for public harvest. 

Land use is not the only window out of 
Which wildlife is going. Antiquated views 
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on sportsmanship and game laws contrib- 
ute to such fallacies as permitting the 
harvest of only buck deer from herds far 
outnumbering the capacity of their range. 
Well-meaning sportsmen abhor the thought 
of killing a mother deer or her fawn but do 
not seem to grasp the fact that they will 
otherwise die of starvation and disease or 
fall to predators. Nature’s harvest is ruth- 
less, but sure. 

Fisheries management is complicated by 
a similar problem—major fishing pressure 
concentrated upon a few favored game fish 
species. On one of our big impoundments 
in Missouri, 85 percent of the total fish pro- 
duction is of the so-called rough species; 
yet, the annual harvest from this lake in- 
cludes only 15 percent of these species. 
Game fish production suffers from this com- 
petition of overpopulated nongame types. 
But when more liberal methods of harvest 
are proposed or commercialism is per- 
mitted, there is immediate objection by the 
fishing public. 

It is inevitable that some natural re- 
sources will go out the window. Progress 
cannot be made without mistakes; advance- 
ment will always cost something. The mere 
fact that we recognize some of our own 
inconsistencies indicates progress. 

But some of our lost resources represent 
impure and simple waste. No one can con- 
done waste, although we attempt to justify 
the squandering exploits of early pioneers 
and somewhat later industries on the 
grounds that the supplies of resources then 
seemed inexhaustable. But today we take 
our stands—or say we do—against waste for 
economic or political expediency. We are 
wise, now; we know that the resources are 
not unlimited. But waste continues. 

Despite our preoccupation with atomic 
power, satellites, and intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, our strength—even our lives— 
still depends upon soil and water, forests 
and minerals, and upon the plants and 
animals which they produce. The base sup- 
porting everything we call man and his civili- 
zation is the raw materials provided by 
nature; culture is only our ability to use 
these materials. And the most important 
culture of all, the one which we can never 
afford to let escape through open windows, 
is the organized effort of conservationists 
to preserve our heritage—which has made 
possible our prosperity, our progress and 
our strength as a nation—our natural 
resources. ; 

I want to make this one last observation. 
In the struggle today between nations, we 
Say we are defending our way of life by 
spending huge sums in- building air bases 
around the world, in buying loyalties of 
other nations, in building satellites and 
warheads, in using all our resources for de- 
fense. Are we heading into a situation 
where, because of hysteria and fear, we may 
spend all our true wealth, the natural re- 
sources? Someone must see that we do not 
build a Maginot Line solely to defend the 
resources already expended in building it. 
That someone, I think, will have to be us. 





Methodist Church in Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for the information of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and readers of the 





April 99 
Recorp the following letter received 
from the Hawaii Mission of the Metho. 
dist Church—one of our great stian 
churches—as well as the resolutions re. 
ferred to. The thoughtful Objectivity 
evidenced in the resolutions merits like 
consideration: ey 
HAWAIIAN MISSION oF tre . 

METHOpISsT CHurcH, 

Honolulu, T. H., April 18, 1958, 

Hon. Joun A. Burns, : 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: Please find enclosed with 
this letter copies of resolutions Pertaining 
to statehood, nuclear fallout, and manmade 
satellites. These resolutions were 
at the annual meeting of the Hawaiij Mis. 
sion of the Methodist Church held in Hono. 
lulu, March 16, 1958. 

We are forwarding these resolutions to 
your office fer your information and record, 
We believe that these matters are of interes 
to you and commend them to your use jp 
our behalf. 

We appreciate very much the services you’ 
are rendering our Territory as our Delegate 
to Congress. With every good wish to you 
and your staff, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Komuro, 
Superintendent, 
Hawaii Mission of the Methodist Church, 
ROoLanp D. Sacum, 
Chairman, 
Commission on Christian Social Concern, 


RESOLUTION ON STATEHOOD 


Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has r- 
peatedly demonstrated its political maturity; 
and 

Whereas the people of Hawaii have again 
and again voiced a desire to become ful 
members of the United States; and 

Whereas the present status of Territory 
imposes certain limitations upon the demo- 
cratic rights of the people; and 

Whereas both political parties have r- 
peatedly promised statehood to Hawaii; and 

Whereas a constitution has been written 
and approved, pending establishment of 
Hawaii as a State; and 

Whereas the 1956 general conference of the 
Methodist Church endorsed statehood for 
Hawaii: Therefore be it ; 

Resolved, That the Hawaii mission annual 
meeting now in session go on record in favor 
of immediate passage of a bill in Congres 
to bring the Territory of Hawaii into ful 
statehood. 

(Hawaii mission of the Methodist Churth - 
in annual session, March 16, 1958.) 





RESOLUTION ON NUCLEAR FALLOUT 


Whereas a significant number of scientists 
of international reputation in the field d 
nuclear physics are deeply concerned ove 
the increased percentage of radioactivity i 
the atmosphere; and 
_ Whereas representatives of Government: 
and some scientists have denied the exit 
ence of any present danger; but én: 5 

Whereas all are agreed that there is i 
siderable increase in radiation; and . 

Whereas they also that at some 
point such radiation is a threat both to thot 
living now and to generations yet umber 
and : 

Whereas there are now stockpiled enum 
nuclear weapons to create that Ui 
Therefore be it =< 

Resolved, That we call upon 





































in seeking international agreements 
© entation in this field to that Wie” 
can be conducted without risking the pir 
ical welfare of the population of the eat 
and to provide a universal plan can 
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the peaceful use of nuclear power be inten- 
sified and that results be considered public 


information. 
Hawaii Mission of the Methodist Church 


-Sainael session, March 16, 1958.) 


RESOLUTIONS ON MANMADE SATELLITES 

whereas the launching of research satel- 
lites we believe to be a giant stride in the 
field of scientific knowledge; and 

Whereas scientific findings have tradi- 
tionally been in the public domain: There- 


fore be it 
Resolved, That we urge our Government 


to release to the general public such scien- ‘ 


tife data as it gains from satellites. 


Whereas artificial satellites have been suc- 
cessfully projected into space; and 

Whereas manned exploration of space 
seems imminent: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the creation of a 
United Nations authority for the control of 
such explorations, and declare that any bases 
established in space or upon the moon, or 
upon any planet, shall be subject to United 
Nations authority. Further, we urge that 
this authority have the power of enforce- 
ment, and that, to this end, the United 
Nations be given ultimate regulatory powers 
over all space carriers of either men or ma- 


terial. 
(Hawaii Mission of the Methodist Church 
in annual session, March 16, 1958.) 





Walter Reuther’s Background 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 
Mr.SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bob 


Siegrist’s daily radio news commentary 


program over station WLS and WGEZ 
is being handled by Dr. J. B. Matthews 
while Mr. Siegrist is on vacation. 

In today’s broadcast, Dr. Matthews de- 
tails some of his views on Walter Reu- 
ther and his philosophy, based on his 
Many years of research and personal 
acquaintance with the three Reuther 


rs, 
Dr. Matthews’ broadcast is as follows: 


I propose to show that the very founda- 
tions of Walter Reuther’s career were erected, 
first, on ruthless violence; second, a typically 
Communist disregard of the rights of private 
property which are observed in every civilized 
society; and, third, a revolutionary deflance 
not order. : 

r Reuther is a many-sided person- 
ality. When he chooses, he es the ranting 
orator who strives to incite class 
Prejudice and the mob ‘spirit. At oth 
times, he is the polished demagog, givin 
= with an urbanity of speech which leaves 
80-called intell entranced. 
The well-known political essayist, Peter 
et, says that American politics have 
the & revolutionary change during 
ae rn. We have made, writes 
’ & on 
. hee from Mark Hanna to 


If Drucker is only half right, the American 
People will do well to learn all about the 
background of Walter Reuther. If Reuther 
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is to crown his political career by becom- 
ing the Socialist equivalent of Mark Hanna, 
the sooner his record is fully exposed, the 
better off we will all be. 

Reuther was weaned on socialism, went 
through a phase of pro-Stalinism, and has 
reverted to socialism in its modern dress 
of welfare statism and anti-anticommunism. 
He is a national board member of the social- 
istic Americans for Democratic Action. He 
is also vice president of the socialistic United 
World Federalist. ; 

Inasmuch as Walter Reuther has not re- 
pudiated any of his past, it is relevant to 
any consideration of his present. 

For more than 25 years, I have followed 
the amazing career of Walter Reuther 
closely—from. his student days when he was 
@ campus Socialist agitator to his present 
pinnacle of power as a labor-union leader. 

I met Reuther personally during the 1932 
election campaign when he and I were both 
stumping for Norman Thomas and the So- 
cialist Party. 

Reuther, then a student at Detroit’s City 
College, invited me to speak before the 
school’s Social Problems Club which he had 
organized and of which he had character- 
istically become the chairman. 

A few weeks after the 1932 election, Wal- 
ter and his brother Victor decided to aban- 
don their formal education in favor of a 
less academic preparation for their careers. 
They decided to spend some time in the 
workers’ paradise of the Soviet Union. 

And so in February 1933 Walter and Vic- 
tor came to New York on the first lap of 
their journey to Russia. A small group of 
Socialists, of which I was one, gave the 
young Reuthers a dinner party the evening 
they sailed. After dinner, we saw them off 
on the boat. 

For years, the Reuthers have tried hard 
to distort the facts of their travel to, and 
their stay within, the Soviet Union. It has 
been made to appear that they simply went 
on a general world bicycle tour, covering 
more than a score of countries without any 
special interest in any one of them. 

The fact is that the Reuthers were absent 
from the United States from February 1933 
until October 1935, a period of at least 32 
months. More than half of that time was 
spent in the Soviet Union. 

I can say of my own knowledge that there 
was no secret about the Reuther boys’ bub- 
bling eagerness to get to the Soviet Union. 
This was evident in their dinner conversa- 
tion the evening they sailed from New York. 
Several of us at the dinner party had already 
been to the Soviet Union and that was the 
main topic of discussion with the Reuthers. 
The workers’ fatherland was the real goal 
of the Reuthers when they boarded ship in 
New York Harbor; and a prolonged residence 
in the workers’ fatherland was the goal they 
had achieved when they walked down the 
gangplank in San Francisco almost 3 years 
later. ; 

I should say here that the term “workers’ 
fatherland” was standard Communist jargon 
in those days; and in a letter home the Reu- 
thers used that term in referring to the 
Soviet Union. 

Once establishediin jobs in the large auto- 
mobile plant at Gorky in the Soviet-Union, 
the Reuthers wrote with almost hysterical 
enthusiasm about the achievements of com- 
munism in Stalin’s slave state. They con- 
trasted conditions in the Soviet Union with 
life in the United States, to the emphatic 
disparagement of the latter. 

You have all heard about the now-famous 
letter which the Reuther boys wrote to Mel- 
vin and Gladys Bishop in January 1934. This 
letter runs to approximately 1,500 words. It 
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gushes with maudlin sentimentality over al- 
most every aspect of life under communism. 
I give you a single passage from the letter. 
The Reuthers wrote: “We are watching daily 
socialism being taken down from the books 
on’ the shelves and put into actual appli- 


- cation.- Who would not be inspired by such 


events?” 

While Walter and Victor Reuther were 
being inspired by the applications of social- 
ism in the Soviet Union, millions of Rus- 
sians were being herded off to a living death 
in slave-labor camps. While the Reuthers 
were being inspired by the trappings of Sta- 
lin’s tyranny, millions of Russians were lit- 
erally starving to death as a result of the 
Kremlin’s applications of socialism. I, my- 
self, was in the Soviet Union a few months 
before the arrival of the Reuthers and, with 
my own eyes, I witnessed scenes of inde- 
scribable horror. At every stop of the train 
on which I was a passenger, I saw thousands 
of men, women, and children fighting like 
maddened animals to get aboard the train— 
just trying desperately to get somewhere else, 
any place as long as it meant getting away 
from where they were. 

It is characteristic of the Communist mind, 
once it has been committed to Socialist dog- 
mas, to look upon the terrors of socialism 
merely as regrettable necessities—or even as 
supporting evidence of Socialist progress. 

One passage in the famous letter of the 
Reuther boys has been little noted, if at 
all. It may provide a significant key to 
Walter Reuther’s career. The letter says: 
“The workers in England have more culture 
and polish when they speak at their meet- 
ings, but they have no power. I prefer the 
latter.” Yes; preference for power above 
almost everything else has characterized 
Walter Reuther’s ascent to the heights of 
labor union leadership and political power. 

There is not the slightest doubt about the 
authenticity of the Reuthers’ letter to Mel- 
vin and Gladys Bishop. Roy Reuther, the 
third of the brothers, showed me the letter 
in Flint, Mich., on February 20, 1934. I 
am able to pin down the exact place and 
date because my records show that I was in 
Flint on that date lecturing for the League 
for Industrial Democracy. Roy Reuther at- 
tended my lecture and afterward showed me 
the letter. 

I knew Roy well, having seen him many 
times while he was a student at Brookwood 
Labor College in Katonah, N. Y., where as- 
sorted radicals of Stalinist, Trotskyist, Love- 
stoneite, and socialist persuasion were study- 
ing to become union organizers. On show- 
ing me his brothers’ letter from the Soviet 
Union, Roy remarked with obvious distress 
that Walter and Victor had apparently gone 

mpletely Stalinist. 

I also knew Roy Reuther during that pe- 
riod as a member of the revolutionary policy 
committee, a small group of Socialist Party 
members who were trying to execute a party- 
splitting maneuver under the secret leader- 
ship of a well-known Communist. 

While it was definitely anti-Stalinist, the 
Revolutionary Policy Committee was out- 
and-out Communist in its ideology. As a 
member of the RPC’s national committee, 
Roy Reuther subscribed to the following 
Communist doctrine. “Workers’ councils 
organized in direct response to a growing 
revolutionary situation shall constitute the 
basic unit or organs by which the working 
class cam carry through an armed insur- 
rection.” 

I have discussed my acquaintance with 
Roy Reuther in order to show the whys and 
wherefores of his reaction to the pro-Stal- 
inist letters of his brothers, and the reason 
for his telling me about it. 
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Compensation of Military Lawyers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the New York Law 
Journal for March 31, 1958, an enlighten- 
ing editorial discussing the need for ad- 
equate compensation and incentives for 
lawyers in the armed services. The edi- 
torial discusses the testimony recently 
given before the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees by the 
American Bar Association regarding the 
problems the armed services meet in 
recruiting and retaining in the service 
qualified lawyers. 

I. ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COMPENSATION OF MILITARY LAWYERS 


The American Bar Association has in- 
formed Congress that the legal branches of 
the armed services are having so much 
trouble recruiting and holding lawyer per- 
sonnel, that they are in danger of being 
unable to perform the mandatory functions 
required by the code of military justice. 

The trouble, according to a report of a spe- 
cial ABA committee, lies in inequities in the 
pay schedules that apply to military lawyers. 
The report explained that lawyers in the 
military do not now receive adequate pay or 
career incentives comparable to what they 
could earn either in civilian practice or as 
civilian lawyers for the Government. 

A recently completed ABA survey of 2,700 
lawyers in the military services revealed that 
among young lawyers serving obligated tours 
of duty, over 99 percent planned to leave the 
services as soon as they completed their first 
enlistment periods. Eighty percent of the 
senior officers said they would leave as soon 
as they finished their minimum 20-year 
service period qualifying them to retire. 

The American Bar Association house of 
delegates has gone on record as favoring the 
pending Thurmond bill (S. 1165) which 
would offer adequate compensation and in- 
centives and would tend to equalize pay 
scales as between lawyers and other profes- 
sional personnel in the services. That legis- 
lation is being actively supported by the 
ABA’s special committee on lawyers in the 
Armed Forces under the chairmanship of 
Osmer C. Fitts, of Brattleboro, Vt. The 
committee’s report was laid before the Sen- 
ate and House Armed Services Committees 
now studying military pay legislation. 

In a separate statement submitted to the 
Senate committee, ABA President Charles 
S. Rhyne pointed out that miiltary law is 
a highly technical field requiring officer- 
lawyers of above average ability and ex- 
perience. 

“Therein lies the interest of the American 
Bar Association,” he said. “The legal de- 
partments of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
are at this time providing legal services with 
approximately 50 percent inexperienced legal 
professional personnel * * *, There is no 
question that the efficiency of the legal serv- 
ices is impaired by the constant and ex- 
pensive turnover of military lawyers.” 

At the present time inexperienced lawyers 
are called upon to handle legal work in- 
volving millions of dollars of Government 
money and also courts-martial cases involy- 
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ing the death penalty—tasks which norm- 
ally would be assigned to mature, experi- 
enced lawyers. 

The ABA survey of miiltary lawyers dis- 
closed that about 79 percent of all those 
replying to the questionnaire said they 
would reconsider plans to leave the services 
if the Thurmond bill is enacted and pro- 
fessional pay scales equalized. 

Speaking of the “critical nature” of the 
problem of retaining experienced personnel 
in the legal branches, the ABA report says 
in part: 

“The legal departments of the military 
services are facing a serious personnel short- 

* * *. The critical nature of the situa- 
tion is pointedly affirmed by the recent ex- 
perience of the Judge Advocate General’s 
department of the Air Force, when 238 appli- 
cations for regular status were received for 
$87 spaces, as contrasted with 60,000 appli- 
eations from Air Force line officers for ap- 
proximately 20,000 spaces. 

“Unless corrective action is taken, the legal 
departments will not be sufficiently manned 
with experienced lawyers to perform the 
mandatory functions prescribed by the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice.” 

In referring to the “inequities in pay 
within the military services” which compels 
the military lawyer to serve for “less pay 
throughout his career than either his line or 
professional contemporaries,” the report em- 
phasizes that the present heavy turnover of 
personnel in the JAG departments is exces- 
sively costly to the Government. 

Every career officer that stays in the serv- 
ice eliminates the need for three newly com- 
missioned officers each 7 years, the report 
said. The present replacement program is 
costing the Government at least $2,100,000 
yearly, it added, estimating the annual cost 
ef the Thurmond bill plan at about 
$6,500,000. 

“Therefore, the cost of such legislation 
will be partially offset by the lessened rate 
of turnover,” the report said. 





Honor the Taxpayers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
from the Chelsea (Mass.) Record, for 
April 21, 1958, which merits the attention 
of all the readers of the Recorp. 

Honor THE TAXPAYERS 

This revised version of LincoiIn’s Gettys- 
burg Address has a present-day application: 

“Twoscore and four years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new mis- 
ery, conceived in desperation and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
taxable. Now we are engaged in a great long 
form, testing whether that taxpayer, or any 
other taxpayer so confused and so frustrated, 
ean long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that struggle. We have come 


taken our money that this Nation might con- 


- tinue to support other nations. And yet, in 


a@ larger sense, we cannot afford, we have not 
got, we will not have, this hallowed money. 
For the brave taxpayers, broke and penniless, 
who paid here have dedicated it far above 
our poor power to add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, refer to separate schedule Z, etc. The 






world will little note nor long 
what we pay here, but the Bureau of Inn : 
nal Revenue will never forget it if we am 
It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated to the unfinished payments which 
they who made here have thus far 80 Telug. 
tantly advanced. It is rather for yg to be 
here dedicated to the tremendous Payments 
still remaining before us—that from the ey. 
amples of these financially bankrupt We take 
increased deductions for the cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of 
money—that we here highly resolve that 
these paupers shall not have forked over in 
vain, that this taxpayer, underpaid, 
have a new birth of lower taxes and hig 
wages, and that government of the ta 

by the taxpayer, for the taxpayer, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 





Use of the Word “Recession” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr 
Speaker, the San Leandro Chamber of | 
Commerce under the leadership of John 
B. Alexander, its president, and its very 
effective secretary, Frank M. King, has 
adopted a resolution memoralizing the 
press, radio, TV, and public officials to 
avoid the use of the word recession, 

The resolution points out that ther 
is a dynamic growth in the San Fran 
cisco Bay area and urges that all con 
cerned assume a positive attitude on the 
current economic situation. 

While there is a dynamic growth i 
this area, and that growth will continue, 
nevertheless, the unemployed within the 
area are not going to be impressed y 
semantics. The butcher, baker, and 
candlestick maker who is a member of 
the San Leandro Chamber of Commerce 
will hesitate to take words instead d 
money for goods. 

I think it well that we look up ai 
not down in trying to work our way out 
of the paradoxical economic condition 
which the country finds itself facing tis: 
ing prices and rising unemployment. I 
commend the San Leandro Chamber dl 
Commerce for urging all of us to renew 
our confidence in the ability of this 
country to go forward. 

Text of the resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION To BAY AREA PRESS, RapI0, THE 

VISION, STATE ASSEMBLYMEN, Stats Set 

Tors, UNITED STATES CONGRESSMEN, UNI 

STATES SENATORS, AND EVERYBODY ELSE 

Whereas San Leandro enjoys a heslily 
economic climate and the area’s 
is generally at a high levél; and 
’ Whereas the entire San Francisco 
area region is experiencing a similar 
growth; and an 

Whereas there is a need for cor 
universal positive thinking by all 
mass media, by California and I 
~~ and everybody else: Now’ 

Resolved, That the San Leandro Casi 
of Commerce board of directors strongy* 
unconditionally nds that ab 
of mass media, and that all State 
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tely assume a positive attitude on the 
¢ economic situation; and therefore, 
her 
Me eet, That the constant and needless 
misleading word recession be 


eradicated, extirpated, ejected, jettisoned, 
gumped, ousted, parted with, discarded as 
useless trash, thrown out, heaved overboard, 
sea’ to the four winds, and put ther 
kibosh on in all forms of printed and spoken 
information; and therefore, be it further 
Resolved, That all mass media present 
their careful analyses of business conditions 
in a positive manner and that State and 
Federal legislators representing this area and 
y else constantly reflect this posi- 
tive attitude in all activities. 
Unanimously adopted April 17, 1958. 
JoHN D. ALEXANDER, President 
Frank M. Kine, Secretary. 
Directors of the San Leandro Chamber of 
Commerce today called upon communication 
officials and newsmen of the bay area press, 
radio, television, as well as State and Na- 
tional legislators to eliminate all use of the 
needless and misleading word “recession” 
in their work. ~ 
The chamber’s action came on the basis 
of the city’s healthy economic climate and 
the similar dynamic growth which the en- 
tire San Francisco Bay area is experiencing. 
Arecent summary of San Leandro construc- 
tion projects just completed, underway or 
ed total more than $22 million in in- 
yestment and will add 2,000 or more em- 
ployees when in full operation. a 
Chamber directors’ unanimously approved 
resolution came following a kickoff cam- 
paign luncheon by the chamber and San 
leandro auto dealers urging the public to 
buy the things they need and want now. 
This psychology is in line with President 
Eisenhower's stated. position that the so- 
called economic dip is psychological, and 
maintenance of our prosperity only requires 
continuation of sound purchasing practices 
by consumers to protect the economy, said 
.Chamber President John D. Alexander. 
With the chamber’s slogan “Buy Now— 
Boost Jobs—And How,” chamber leaders 
heard William Martin, top executive from 
Detroit's Chrysler headquarters, speak on the 
value of retailers and all businesses moving 
goods in terms of fulfilling needs and wants. 
This can be done with creative selling and 
hon _* attitude on the part of the 
pu . 
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Otto Z. Fox, Charleston, S. C., Receives 
America’s Highest Brand Names Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent testimonial dinner in New York 
, Brand Names Foundation, an or- 
eanization designed and created for the 
of protecting legitimate products 

. the producers of commodities familiar 
co Se mia re a bronze 

& VOp aw or 1957 competi- 
tion to Otto Z. Fox, owner of Fox Music 
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this outstanding Charlestonian, cul- 
minated a week’s celebration, and it was 
held in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, in the great city of 
New York on April 16, 1958. 

Charleston and the Nation are proud 
of Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox is identified with 
the civic and community pride for which 
Charleston has been famous over the cen- 
turies. Mr. Fox never loses an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to every program de- 
signed for the betterment of the vast and 
sprawling community of Charleston. He 
is a fervent believer in the American en- 
terprise system and the right of small 
business to exist in this era in which big 
business is getting bigger and little busi- 
ness is getting smaller. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a great honor to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress this sin- 
gular and outstanding contribution Mr. 
Fox has made to music and to the indus- 
try which produces the finest musical in- 
struments the world has ever known. 

This week, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Fox 
visited me in Washington and was my 
guest along with his charming wife for 
lunch in the Capitol of the United States. 
I want the records of the Congress to 
show that from the city of Charleston 
came the outstanding music dealer in the 
Nation for 1957, and I want the Recorp 
to show that this fine AMerican achieved 
this honor in one of the most competitive 
communities the world has ever known. 
He achieved this distinction in an era 
when the capacity to stay in business 
taxes every fiber of every business and 
every sinew of every American, 





An Untapped Pool 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, reservists and the Reserve pro- 
gram have always been among my prime 
concerns. As chairman of Subcommit- 
tee No. 1 of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I have a great responsibility 
to the Nation for overseeing the Reserve 
program of the Department of Defense. 
Much commendable progress has been 
made during the past years but I and my 
subcommittee are constantly looking for 





even more improvement in the Depart- 


ment’s Reserve policies and programs. 

In that connection, the Air Force has 
recently developed a program deserving 
of recognition and praise from Congress. 
I refer to the joint efforts of the Air Re- 
search and,.Development Command and 
the Continental Air Command to better 
utilize for defense purposes the talents 
and scientific knowledge of Air Force re- 
servists. ‘Their aim is to employ the pool 
of untapped Reserve scientists. 

An article in the April issue of the Air 
Reservist entitled “Untapped Pool of 
Scientists,” explains how the Air Force is 

use now of the wealth of experi- 
ence of its reservists, rather than waiting 
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until after the whistle blows. Already 
reservists have undertaken specific re- 
search problems and special projects 
which have resulted in large savings to 
the Government. For example, Flight B 


-of the 9263d Air Reserve Squadron of 


Springdale, Conn., saved the Government 
$150,000 through its work on intelligence 
and electronic warfare techniques. 

This is how the reservist can pay his 
own way—by service rendered in peace 
as well as war. In fact, the Reserve re- 
earch and development program could 
very well pay for iteilf completely. 

In time, scientists and technicians 
throughout the country will be absorbed 
into this very worthwhile activity. Re- 
serve training centers across the land 
may find themselves involved in impor- 
tant research projects. 

Last July I had the privilege and honor 
of dedicating a new Reserve center at 
Shreveport, La. I know that the facili- 
ties at such centers are excellent for 
many kinds of training and could be used 
for research activities as well. 

My compliments to my friend Lt. Gen. 
“Bill” Hall, the outstanding commander 
of Continental Air Command and to Lt. 
Gen. Samuel Anderson, the capable com- 
mander of Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. Further, I extend 
praise to all those officers and men in 
both commands, and the reservists them- 
selves who are making this program so 
worth while. < 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Recorp this ar- 
ticle from the Air Reservist of April 
1958: 

UNTAPPED PooL OF SCIENTISTS 
(By Fred Giachino) 

There’s a. virtually untapped and un- 
solicited pool in America’s Reserve Forces, 
and the Air Force is proving it could make 
a@ heck of a splash. 

The pool includes over 6,000 air reservists, 
trained and in many cases eminently quali- 
fied, who are available for contributions to 
the advancement of the Air Force’s space-age 
mission. 

The splash is taking the form of a two- 
prongtd program designed to utilize the 
scientific potential of these reservists to the 
maximum, The Air Research and Develop- 
ment and Continental Air Commands have 
coconjured projects which will allow such 
reservists to maintain and increase valuable 
technical skills in fields especially needed in 
today’s defense structure. E 

In addition, approximately 1,400 research 
and development spaces have been allotted 
and are being filled at 30 Continental Air 
Command Air Reserve Centers, Headquar- 
ters Air Research and Development Com- 
mand and its subordinate commands by 
eligible air reservists. 

Further, Air Research and Development 
Command is contemplating plans to involve 
the more than 4,500 remaining specialists 
wherever and whenever possible in such ac- 
tivities as avionics, armament, aircraft and 
propulsion, missiles, geophysics, nuclear sys- 
tems, exploratory research, weapon systems 
management, human factors, and sundry 
other scientific free-lance studies. 

EVALUATION BEING MADE 

Though the latter group remains in’ the 
background pro tem, it is being evaluated 
for its potential. This enlightenment or 
recognition of the Air Reserve potential is 
not the result of sputnits, messers 1 or 2, 
but the product of considerable spadework 
during the past 2 years. Its basic concépt 
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is timeless—as practical yesterday as to- 
morrow. Maj. Gen. Richard H. Carmichael, 
United States Air Force, Director of Person- 
nel Procurement and Training, expresses it 
most succinctly: 

“Reserve training should be geared to ac- 
tive establishment tasks and problems. * * * 
Training of this nature is more meaningful 
to the individual and it can make a tangible 
contribution toward the accomplishment of 
the Air Force mission * * *.” 

The Continental Air Command Air Reserve 
Centers chosen to inaugurate the plan form 
the primary prong of Research and Develop- 
ment Reserve activity. Strategically located 
near industrial areas where large research 
and development populations exist, they are 
expected to provide more effective training 
at minimum cost. 

However, even though the majority of the 
1,400 spaces currently allotted are being sys- 
tematically diverted from other locales to the 
Air Reserve Centers, this phase of the pro- 
gram is still in its infancy. Actually, it will 
not be until the advent of fiscal year 1959 
that the Research and Development spaces 
will be pinpointed in these specific centers. 

Thus far, it has been the second prong 
which has been most active. This phase, 
emanating from Headquarters, Air Research 
and Development Command and its subor- 
dinate commands, already has seen basic 
projects devised and completed. 

Brig. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, deputy com- 
mander for resources, declares that our real 
potential pay-off is during the reservists’ 
peace time active duty tours and inactive 
duty training. Therefore, the program ‘has 
been designed to exploit the pool of un- 
tapped Reserve scientists and to use such 
skills as may be found there today—not just 
after the whistle blows. 

Perhaps the dynamo most closely allied 
to the planning and implementation of this 
program for Air reservists is Col. William R. 
Weber, Assistant for Reserve Affairs, Air Re- 
search and Development Command. Under 
the direction of Col. Arnold L. Smith, Air 
Research and Development Command Di- 
rector of Personnel, he has taken the initial 
steps to acquire the necessities to make the 
ambitious program tick. However, from all 
indications, the entire command has been 
imbued with that sense of urgency. 

Colonel Smith voices the command’s sen- 
timent in this way: “The value of the Re- 
serve program to the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command lies in the utilization 
of the talents of our reservists now. Our 
Research and Development Reserve officers 
represent a wealth of experience in industry 
and the military service, and, as such, are 
particularly well equipped to handle many 
specific research problems and _ special 
projects.” 

How are Air reservists being selected for 
Air Research and Development Command 
projects? 

Air Research and Development Command’s 
first or test project was typical of how and 
what happens. In’ that tnstance, a specified 
task was selected. Then on the basis of 
the square peg selective method employing 
electrical accounting machine punch cards 
which job-man match the available indi- 
viduals while giving such pertinent informa- 
tion as education, experience, and profi- 
eiency in technical groupings, four qualified 
reservists were chosen and given the project 
of surveying industrial research and devel- 
opment facilities. 

In order of rank, the pioneers are Lt. Col. 
Thomas Cosgrove, Lt. Col. Carl Luneke, Maj. 
William Djinis, and Capt. Richard Bielfoss, 
They were then called on active duty for 
15 days at Headquarters, Air Research and 
Development Command. 

Their problem was to develop a pilot ques- 
tionnaire for sampling industry and univer- 
sities pertaining to long-range planning for 
research and development facilities. The 
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survey covers a group of 800 industrial cor- 
porations and its results will be used with 
othex information being developed for final 
determination of the Air Force. 

The work done on these questionnaires 
will contribute immeasurably to the future 
of Air Force research and development. It 
will facilitate Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command’s attempt to forecast Air 
Force research and development require- 
ments which must be based upon sound 
knowledge of existent and planned research 
and development facilities in industry, col- 
leges, universities, and in Government. 

The men chosen for the inaugural prob- 
lem at Air Research and Development Com- 
mand are indicative of the basic talents to 
be found within the Air Force Reserve. 

Col. Cosgrove has had over 30 years’ ex- 
perience in electronics and general engineer- 
ing fields, including engineering economics. 
He is currently employed by the city of 
New York with the mayor's bureau of the 
budget, and trains weekends with the New 
York Air Reserve Center. 

His comment was typical of the four indi- 
viduals chosen for the survey: “These proj- 
ects give the reservists an opportunity to 
get into long-range Research and Develop- 
ment planning and allow professional expe- 
rience obtained in civilian occupations to 
be merged with military experience and 
thinking. 

Major Djinis, another-mob assignee who 
trains with Gotham’s Air Reserve Centers, 
is the senior project engineer with the Reeves 
Instrument Corp. His civilian duties have 
run the gamut of functional analyses and 
research, investigating such problems as 
automatic guidance systems, nuclear reactor 
control instrumentations, specialized com- 
puter systems, and the initiation of tech- 
nical studies leading to new contract pro- 
posals. He has had several technical articles 
published and has received patents in the 
fields of crystal radiation detectors and ther- 
mal computer components. 

Major Djinis applauds the fact that the 
talents and experience of reservists are being 
utilized to the best advantage through such 
problems where vital solutions are needed. 


PLEASED WITH TEAM PROJECT 


Colonel Luneke is from Ohio where he is a 
mob assignee with the Dayton Air Reserve 
Centers. He is one of USAF’s civilian aero- 
nautical eers and has been employed 
in that capacity*at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base for the past 21 years. He is espe- 
cially pleased with the group or team-type 
of project for which he was selected, being 
of the mind that it utilizes the individual’s 
capabilities to a greater degree than working 
an individual project. 

Captain Bielfoss, an Illinoisian who trains 
with the Chicago Air Reserve Centers, is an 
estimating engineer for the Guardite Co. of 
Wheeling, Ill. Guardite is a division of the 
American Marrieta Corp. and designs and 
builds high-altitude aeromedical equipment 
for the Air Force. He is convinced that 
these scientific projects will increase the 
interest of the involved reservist in the prob- 
lems of the Air Force, since it will add a 
greater element of value and belonging for 
the individual, when he has had a say in 
these problems. 

Another excellent example of the second 
prong in action is the project undertaken by 
members of Flight B of the 9263d Air Re- 
serve Squadron (New Haven Air Reserve 
Centers) of Springdale, Conn. working 
through the Rome Air Development Center 
in New York. 

There was no 15-day active duty tour in- 
volved. Rather, 9263d’s contribution could 
be a model of how responsible and 
— may turn reserve time into research 


Composed of a group of scientists and en- 
gineers, Flight B recently produced a new 





,aen 
April 93° 
approach for intelligence and electronic way. 
fare techniques which are being accepted by 
Air Research and Development Command for 
Air Force application. The unit took 
initiative and contacted the -Rome ah 
velopment Center, then chose one of the 
several projects offered for possible study 
Their completed research compares to th, 
first phase of a study contract and has me. 
sulted in a $150,000 saving to the Goyer. 
ment. 

The findings included the successful pro. 
duction of several techniques pertaining to 
the studies of liquid level detection. 

During the 6-month project, the flight sup. 
mitted regular monthly activity and 
reports to the Rome Air Development Gep. 
ter in order to establish official controk ang 
observation of the scientific program, 

The individuals involved represent some of 
the outstanding industrial firms in the Ney 
England area. Thus, Lt. Col. Leonard gs, 
Horner, Majs. Charles A. Mills and Millian 
F. Smith, Capts. Charles O. Baughn, Jr, 
Alexander Bliznick, and Wayne O. Montgom. 
ery, ist Lt. Jack E. Antes, and T. Sgt. Ray. 
mond C. Rodger may also stand up and bk 
counted among the pioneers of the Resery 
research and development forces. 

Obviously, the projects discussed are fot 
considered as merely “busy work” by either 
its Air Research and Development Command 
or Continental Air Command champions 
Its enthusiastic proponents view the goo 
they will do the Air Force, the reservist and, 
in turn, the Nation. During this era of 
mounting costs, the reservist must pay his 
way in value rendered in peace as wellw 
war. The research and development ph- | 
gram for reservists is definitely a shot in this 
direction. 

Air Research and Development Command’ 
Science and Warfare Office, under the guid- 
ance of Brig. Gen. Marvin C. Demler, deputy 
commander for research and development, 
has been a prime advocate in the utilizatin 
of Air Reservists. The general acknowledgs 
that Air Research and Development Com 
mand has many problems in which reservists 
can contribute. He recently summed up tht 
aim of the command toward such ini 
viduals: : 

“If we can just get:one good. workable 
solution from reservists to‘one of our prob 
lems, this entire Reserve research and d 
velopment program will pay for itself.” 

Looks as though the general already mij 
have several—and it’s barely the beginning 





The University of Texas Oratorical Av 
sociation Prize Winning Orations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUG 


OF TEXAS 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presidett 
the year 1958 marks the 75th annive 
sary of the founding of the Universi! 
of Texas. However, one student oma 
ization on the campus of the Universy: 
of Texas, the Oratorical Association, 
the distinction of being even older 
the university itself. . 

In the year 1883, one night beloree” 
new University of Texas was to open” 
doors, a group of students met 2 
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and Debating Society, a rival organiza- 
tion which is still active, dispute this 
fact and contend that their organization 
was founded before Athenaeum. Nev- 
ertheless, both groups were the fore- 
runners of the present Oratorical As- 
sociation.- It is the task of the Ora- 
torical Association to direct and coordi- 
nate all extracurricular speech and 
forensic activities on the campus of the 
University of Texas. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Donald M. 
Williams, its faculty sponsor, and Meyer 
Witt of Palestine, Tex., its student presi- 
dent for the past 2 terms, the Oratorical 
Association provides an opportunity for 
the students of the University of Texas 
to participate in several types of com- 
petitive speech and forensic events. 

The University of Texas varsity de- 
bate squad, one of the major activities of 
the Oratorical Association, has an envi- 
able record of victories in major debate 
tournaments throughout the country, 
and just recently returned from the an- 
nual spring tournament of the Missouri 
Valley Forensic League, held this year at 
the University of Wichita, where it won 
several top awards. 

Another of the fields where the Uni- 
yersity of Texas Oratorical Association 
provides an opportunity for the students 
of the university to participate in foren- 
sic work is in the- area of intramural 
speech contests. Each semester the ora- 
torical Association sponsors a series of 
yatious types of intramural speech 
events which are open to all students ex- 
cept varsity debate lettermen. This se- 
ries of speech contests draws a larger 
number of participants than the intra- 
mural speech program of any other uni- 
yersity in the United States. 

In a third area, the field of prize 
speech contests, the Oratorical Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Speech of the University of 
Texas, awards nearly $1,000 a year to 
the students of the university who win 
these various prize contests in debate, 
oratory, and declamation. 

One of the most notable of these prize 
events is the annual Battle of Flowers 
oratorical contest which is held in April 
of each year. This contest is sponsored 
by the Battle of Flowers Association of 
San Antonio, Tex., and it provides the 
$400 in prize money which is awarded 
the 3 winners. The first place winner 
of the contest not only receives $200 in 
prize money, but also delivers his ora- 
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Professor Rousse is the distinguished 
and long-time chairman of the depart- 
ment of speech at the University of 
Texas. He is a widely known authority 
in the field of forensics, and rhetoric, 
and public address, and has written ex- 
tensively in those fields. Professor 
Rousse was for many years the debate 
coach at the university, and many now- 
famous Texans are indebted to him for 
the expert guidance they received from 
him while a member of his debate squad. 
Professor Rousse served as president of 
the Speech Association of America in 
1955, and he has for many years been a 
top national officer of Delta Sigma Rho, 
the distinguished national forensic fra- 
ternity. While I was a student in the 
University of Texas Law School, Tom 
Rousse and I was classmates, and we 
have been friends ever since. 

Dr. Donald M. Williams, associate pro- 
fessor of speech at the University of 


“Texas, is the young and able director of 


forensics and the very active faculty 
sponsor of the Oratorical Association. 

The chairman of the oratorical com- 
mittee of the Battle of Flowers Associ- 
ation, of San Antonio, is the capable 
Mrs. Merton M. Minter, of San Antonio, 
Tex. 

This year the first-place award of $200 
in the Battle of Flowers contest was won 
by H. G. Wells, of Tulia, Tex. Mr. Wells, 
who will deliver his oration at the an- 
nual banquet of the Battle of Flowers 
Association in San Antonio, on April 24, 
is a second-year law student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and a former history 
teacher in the high schools of Texas. 
The title of his oration is “A Concept of 
Liberty.” 

The winner of the _ second-place 
award of $150 is Miss Almalee Cartee, of 
Coral Gables, Fla. Miss Cartee is a 
sophomore student majoring in speech 
at the university. She has won several 
intramural and prize contests during her 
short collegiate forensic career, and 
promises to be one of the most out- 
standing women debaters ever produced 
by the University of Texas. Miss Car- 
tee’s oration is called “Our Priceless 
Heritage.” 

The winner of third place in the con- 
test, and $50 in prize money, is Andre 
Bacon, of San Antonio, Tex. Mr. Bacon, 
a junior in his studies at the University 
of Texas, has successfully participated 
in several speech events. His oration is 
entitled “Heritage.” 

Mr. President, these prize-winning 
orations demonstrate that their young 
authors have a full grasp of Texas his- 
tory, and that they possess the ability to 
communicate their knowledge of Texas 
history and the ideals and beliefs that 
flow from that knowledge and under- 
standing, to others. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp these orations: “A Con- 
cept of Liberty,” by H. G. Wells, of Tulia, 
Tex.; “Our Priceless Heritage,” by Miss 
Almalee Cartee, of Coral Gables, Fla.; 
and “Heritage,” by Andre Bacon, of San 
Antonio, Tex. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
approximately 34% pages of the Recorp, 
at a cost of $263.25. 
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There being no objection, the orations 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CoNcerpT or LIBERTY 
(By H. G. Wells) 


It was over 100 years ago that a man 
mounted his horse and rode through the 
gates of an abandoned mission and into the 
darkness. He had been ordered by his com- 
mander, W. B. Travis, to ride for help. His 
name, of course, was Jim Bonham, and the 
mission that now served as a fortress for the 
Texas forces, was the Alamo. 

Escaping through enemy lines, he rode to 
Goliad and there used all of his powers of 
persuasion to get reinforcements for the men 
at the Alamo. Rebuked in his attempt, he 
returned to San Antonio and found that the 
Alamo was now completely surrounded by 
Mexican forces, the roads blocked by Santa 
Anna’s men. Knowing that an attempt to 
reach the Alamo would place his life in peril, 
he tied a white handkerchief about his hat 
as identification, and rode past the startled 
Mexicans and through the Alamo gates. 

Today, the story of Jim Bonham’s return 
to the Alamo, and the story of the fall of the 
Alamo are familiar stories all over the world. 
They have been read and reread, told and 
retold, and they never grow old, or less 
thrilling, or even a little bit lusterless. Ask 
a Texan what the Alamo was all about, and 
he will relate proudly the story of our fore- 
fathers’ fight for independence. Ask him 
why Jim Bonham left the Alamo, and he'll 
more than likely be quick to answer, “To get 
reinforcements.” But ask one who knows 
the story by heart, “Why did Bonham re- 
turn?” and you must wait for an answer. 

Probably some of you here are among the 
many who have said to himself as he read of 
Bonham ’s unforgettable return to the Alamo, 
“Why, why did he return?” 

There are those who say that the fight by 
the Texans was stimulated by a desire for 
land and by dreams of wealth. 

But does this explain why Bonham re- 
turned when he was aware that those within 
the Alamo faced almost certain death? 
Some say that the Texas fight was a battle 
for self-survival, but does this explain why 
Bonham returned when he could easily have 
escaped? Any high school student would 
reply that the Texans fought for independ- 
ence. Ask them what independence is, and 
a clear majority will answer “freedom.” 

But ask them what freedom is, and you 
will receive a diversity of answers. Last 
year, as a high school history teacher, a 
student gave me this definition: “I suppose 
that you could say that freedom is doing 
what is right as opposed to doing what is 
wrong.” 

How would you define “freedom?” What 
was the concept of freedom that motivated 
those who won for us our freedoms, who 
gave their lives as downpayment for our 
liberty? 

If you seek an answer, you must first re- 
member that the merr of the Alamo fought 
for a dream. 

Unlike the Mexicans who opposed them, 
the Texas forces were not professional sol- 
diers but were volunteers. Most of them 
were farmers who were lured to Texas by the 
promise of cheap land and the dream of a 
way of life. They were mountain men who 
were brought by Davy Crockett from Tennes- 
see to fight for Texas independence. They 
were representative of the people who pio- 
neered our State. Therefore, to understand 
the dream for which they fought and which 
they considered more important than life it- 
self, one must look to the pioneers of Texas 
in the 1830’s. 

Their diaries and letters reveal them to be 
@ hard working people who met nature on 
her own terms and won in the battle for sur- 
vival. Nature was their friend and their 
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adversary. They knew nature. It is not 
surprising that there was much talk about 
natural rights. The men of the Alamo said 
that Jim Bowie was their leader by natural 
right. They also felt that they had a nat- 
ural right to worship as they pleased. This 
right to worship was important to them. 
One of the pioneers recorded in her diary 
that her family returned home from the run- 
away scrape on a Sunday. They found their 
home burned, and those crops that were not 
destroyed were badly in need of attention. 
It was, she states, the only Sunday she 
could remember that her parents worked in- 
stead of devoting to worship. The early Tex- 
ans felt that helping their neighbor was a 
natural thing. A letter written in 1832 tells 
of the arrival of a new family in a Texas 
community. The writer states: “There was 
a family nearby who had a wagon and they 
were kind enough to move our belongings to 
our new home. Father offered to pay them, 
but they refused saying that wasn’t the Tex- 
as way.” <A piece of correspondence records 
that a stranger traveling through a Texas 
community became ill and died. It relates 
that the stranger was nursed in his illness, 
buried and mourned by those of the com- 
munity. 

To the early settlers freedom included a 
right to education. Numerous accounts tell 
us of the struggle to find teachers; to build 
schoolhouses. It was difficult to provide any 
type of formal education for the children. 
One diary records: “Mother taught us to read 
and we recited to Pa and Uncle Redus when 
they were in from the field for the noon 
meal.” 

And to all of the early settlers patriotism 
was a real, living, and vital part of their 
way of life. The American Revolution was 
still fresh in theirmemory. The July Fourth 
celebrations were attended by all and in- 
cluded plenty of stump speechifying, as 
they called it. . 

These things were a part of what our 
founders considered the free way of life. 
Of course, all those who came to Texas did 
not share this attitude. There was a minor- 
ity who thought freedom was something dif- 
ferent. A pioneer who lived in the days of 
the men of the Alamo relates in his corre- 
spondence the story of one of his neighbors. 
We'll call him Mr. Morgan. Mr. Morgan 
seemed to dislike everyone. His neighbors 
helped in gathering his crops, and he grudg- 
ingly consented to help them in return, but 
he had little more to do with the rest of the 
community than was absolutely necessary. 
He was found to be a cattle rustler, and only 
the fact that his family would have been left 
in the wilderness without support saved him 
from being hanged. There was no jail nearby 
in which to imprison him. He refused to 
take part in the building of a community 
church and would not allow his children to 
attend the school which was built by his 
neighbors. Finally he was killed while at- 
tempting to murder the man who had 
revealed his cattle-rustling activities. 

If you say that freedom is the right to do 
as one pleases, I answer that Mr. Morgan 
shared the same concept. 

Was this the concept that Travis had in 
mind when he wrote from the Alamo, “Un- 
der the flag of independence we are ready to 
peril our lives a hundred times a day”? 

It would be absurd to suggest that men 
would fight for such a freedom. Yet it 
seems that are still some Mr. Morgans in our 
midst today. For example: There are those 
who espouse the theory that there’s nothing 
wrong with breaking a law, if you can do 
it without getting caught. It seems to me 
that these people join Mr. Morgan in saying 
freedom is our right to do as we please. 
And certainly we all know of those among us 
with whom it is unpopular to be patriotic 
Perhaps our standard of values is changing. 
To the Texas pioneers, education was worthy 
of sacrifice, yet in last week’s Saturday 
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Evening Post there was a cartoon which came 
too close to the truth to be very funny. A 
teacher resigned giving as his reason the 
fact that he had received a better paying 
position. The next day he showed up at the 
school as usual, but as janitor. 

To the early Texas settlers who volunteered 
to fight for a way of life, religion was im- 
portant. They fought for the right to wor- 
ship as they pleased. Yet there are many 
today who interpret this freedom as the free- 
dom not to worship at all. We are free even 
to ignore those freedoms for which our 
founders gave their lives. These men died 
for the right to govern themselves, yet today 
there is an embarrassingly large number of 
us who have not even hought a poll tax. And 
one who becomes active in politics does so 
at the risk of being labeled a crook. 

Peter Marshall stated that the Founding 
Fathers sought freedom not from law but 
freedom in law, not freedom from govern- 
ment, but freedom in government; not free- 
dom from religion, but freedom in religion; 
not freedom from others, but the freedom 
to live with others as neighbors. 

Today there is much talk about our free- 
dom, but we do not speak of the concept of 
our Founding Fathers unless we realize that 
they envisioned a positive freedom, and ac- 
tive freedom that includes, as the high school 
student pointed out, the doing of what is 
right. 

Why did Jim Bonham return to the Alamo? 
The records show that prior to his coming 
to Texas, Bonham received a letter from 
W. B. Travis in which Travis said: “Great 
things are astir in Texas, come on out and 
take a hand in affairs.” And although we 
are not sure, I like to believe that Bonham 
returned to the Alamo because he realized 
that freedom calls for taking a hand in af- 
fairs, that freedom is the opportunity to 
do what is right, rather than the right to 
do as one pleases. 

Today, the Alamo stands with such names 
as Guadalcanal, Valley Forge, and Heart- 
break Ridge as a reminder that our freedom 
was bought at a tremendous price. And 
today the same message that brought Jim 
Bonham to Texas beckons you and me to 
keep freedom alive: 

Great things are astir in this world, big 
things are happening, within our lifetime the 
dreams of democracy and freedom will be 
accepted or rejected by millions of people. 
We need your help in preserving our freedom. 
Come on out and take a hand in affairs. 


Our PRICELESS HERITAGE 
(By Miss Almalee Cartee) 


Many years ago men traversed the fron- 
tiers of the United States to reach a country 
of magic and legendary fame. This land 
was to bring sought-after fortunes to many, 
sadness and death to others. Yet, men still 
came, attracted by the magnetic force of the 
Lone Star State. Some gave their lives in 
the great battles of the Alamo, San Jacinto, 
and Buena Vista; but they blazoned the trail 
of freedom for all who followed. They were 
the great ones, and their names are now only 
historic relics and remembrances. But the 
ideals for which they fought live on today. 
These men were hewing a way of life out of 
a wilderness. 

I am not a native of Texas. A little over 
2 years ago, I set foot for the first time en 
this magic soil. I grew to learn that the 


Alamo. It etched a vivid picture 

mind—a picture of the Texas fighting man 
as he must have been those great days. He 
was & man who traveled to this section and 
became a part of the fight for independence. 


Because he came before, I am able to 
today, Just as he did, drawn by the 
wonder of Texas. Who was this Texas 
man? 

A sober-faced lad, a rifle slung over his 
shoulder, a battered hat shading his 
he is the one we remember on Texas 
pendence day. A squint-eyed man in buck- 
ekin, crouching beside the walls of the small 
mission at the Alamo, his hands wet 
sweat as he waits for a firing order, he js 
the one we honor. A jaunty captain, gal. 
lantly manning the cannon to keep alive the 
hope of victory, he is the hero. He wears 
many uniforms and has many names, He 
fought in many places and many years, He 
is the Texas soldier. He gave his life to 
down wrong and to gain the priceless idea) 
of freedom. He rests today in the bivoyae 
of the dead. His silent ranks are 
by rows of crosses and banners stirring in 
the breeze. His voice is stilled now, yet he 
speaks. From the grave this soldier can tel] 
many stories. Listen. 

“I am 183 Texans massacred at the Alamo, 
I met old Santa Anna in the Mexican War 
of 1846 and knocked him good. I was 13,283 
men who didn’t come home, but we kept 
the enemy on their own side of the Rio 
Grande.” These Texas soldiers were the 
great ones, who died in their greatness for 
& belief in independence. They were a part 
of the spirit of Texas. They had belief in 
the dignity of the individual, in gove 
subject to the control of its chtisens, at 
by law, not by men, in the right to live, to 
worship, and to work where one chooses, 
These men believed in individual freedom 
as a way of life. They were not planning 
to die. They had come to Texas across the 
frontier to find excitement, to make a for. 
tune, to run from trouble at home, or to 
take part in a revolution for freedom a 
their forefathers had done in 1776. On all 
of them some of the glory rubbed off. 

They Were men like Jim Bowie who wrote, 
when the Battle of the Alamo was reachings 
crisis, “We will rather die in these ditches 
than give them up to the enemy.” There 
was Davy Crockett, the legendary coonskin 
hero who left Tennessee with the parting 
words, “You can go to hell, and I’m going to 
Texas.” Buck Travis, the young lawyer, came 
to Texas for fortune and forgetfulness. Of 
course we remember Bonham, the young 
South Carolinian who rode out from the 
Alamo for help, and who rode back, to find 
his greatness in death. These were the great 
names which were recorded in the history 
books and legends of the Alamo. But there 
‘were some two hundred others. Their spirits 
live on the story of a fight for freedom. 
After that heroic battle of the Alamo, Santa 
Anna took up the bemused march that wis 
to lead to the field of San Jacinto, and ulti- 


mate victory for Texas independence. This ~ 


final battle ended in a slaughter, and the 
struggle of the Mexicans was convulsive and 
brief. As the Texans swarmed-over the de- 
fenses, with what breath they could spate 
as they finished the bloody business, they 
yelled “Remember the Alamo. Remembét 
Goliad.” And Sam Houston, the command 
of ambition and destiny, still sitting on bis — 
horse with a shatteréd right leg, was from 
this moment on to be called a hero, Th 
war was over. 
“There were two things that these battles 
proved, not only to the people of Texas, but 
to the peoples of the Nation and the woH 
They showed, first, that freedom is aminnale 
right which all men strive for and, second, 
that freedom is worth the price w! 
must pay to attain and to preserve it. 2 
Texas fighting man is now only 4 ed 
hero, but he established for future genet 
tions an example of devotion to duty 
devotion to a principle of human right. 4% — 
ideals that he sought to preserve have 0um™ 
expression in every phase of Texas 
mental, social, and economic life, and 
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will continue to stand long 
the principle of free society. 
the soldier who died at the Alamo, Goliad, 
or San Jacinto, speaks out to us today in a 
pistory which each person is proud to re- 
member as part of his heritage. This Texas 
ting man might have thought, as he sat 
in a division camp near the site of San 
in not bragging for all I’ve done. Brag- 
g just doesn’t go with fighting. It’s too 
pad that votes and speeches can’t do it all— 
that it takes iron and blood. There’s noth- 
ing pretty in the roll of drums, or the spit of 
_or even the blare of bugles on a battle- 
field. But it’s part of history’s hammer and 
anvil of justice. It’s not glory nor far-e I 
did it for, but because I had to; because there 
was a great ideal to save by fighting.” The 
soldier’s creed is ended. It is necessarily 
short, for he expressed his philosophy in 
actions, and his tale was an admirable one. 
No, I am not a native of Texas. A little 
over 2 years ago I set foot for the first time 
on this magic soil. Now, I want others to 
jJearn what I have learned, that Texas is more 
than a land of oil wells, tall tales, and 10- 
gallon hats; that it is a State with a thrilling 
and colorful history; a State whose people 
have a sincere pride in its accomplishments. 
Only when people everywhere know the true 
story of Texas, only when they realize the 
ideals of freedom and liberty for which the 
Texas soldier died, will his job be completed. 
Only as we, you and I, help to make those 
ideals prevail can we pay a just and lasting 
tribute. Then, and only then, can we rest 
assured that people everywhere will rever- 
ently and proudly, “Remember the Alamo.” 


as men value 
The spirit of 


HERITAGE 
(By Andre E. Bacon) 


Could you ever imagine a Texas without 
Sam Houston? Could there have been a 
Houston without a Texas? For the best an- 
swers to these questions, let’s look in .on 
Texas in 1833. 

“Hell and Texas’’ took its place in the vo- 
cabulary of the 1830’s as a mild cuss word; 
@ loose expression or Texas would have been 
mentioned first. A person who left town 
under cloudy circumstances was said to have 
GTT, gone to Texas. A Texas lawyer of this 
time, advising a client who was disturbed in 
mind over the circumstances of his coming 
to Texas, recommended, “Leave this place 
before sundown.” “Leave!” exclaimed the 
os “Where’ll I go? Ain’t I in Texas 
now ” 


Another lawyer of this time, the barrister 


of Nacogdoches, later wrote, “All new States 
are infested, more or less, by a class of noisy, 
second-rate men who are always in favor of 
Tash and extreme measures. Rut Texas was 
absolutely overrun by such men.” What 
Texas needed was a leader, brave enough for 
any trial, wise enough for any emergency, 
and cool enough for any crisis. . 

Yes, in 1833 we are on the brink of an 
abortive revolt in Texas. Stephen Austin is 
imprisoned in Mexico. Jackson, still trying 
to purchase Texas, is being embarrassed by 
his envoy to Mexico, Antony Butler, who is 
trying to stir Texas to revolt over the arrest 
of Austin. 

Is there a man on the scene, of great 
*nough stature, to command this situation, 
to lead Texas to independence, to guide the 


' Ship of state if independence is won? Fortu- 


nately, yes. But if he had not been there, 
T wonder what flag would fly over Texas today. 
With his visible fortunes at their lowest 
Sam Houston received a letter from Ten- 
essee at the Wigwam Neosho. Elizabeth 
im In September of 1831, 
Wept at the bedside of a heroine, his 
» She pressed the hand that wore a 
ting with a motto in it. And then Elizabeth 
in died. Heed your mother’s last ges- 
Houston, and listen to these words 
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of Ralph Waldo Emerson. “Never mind the 
ridicule, never mind the defeat; up again old 
heart, there is victory for all justice; and 
the true romance which the world exists to 
realize will be the transformation of genius 
into practical power.” 

Sam Houston stood upright again, mounted 
in his country’s esteem during the Stanberry 
affair, then turned west and rode to Texas 
and enduring fame. But what if Mexico had 
sold Texas to the United States in 1833? 
Suppose that Texas had been annexed be- 
fore Sam Houston rode upon the scene. How 
would we remark Sam Houston today? 

For what did happen let us drop in on 
Captain Elliot, British Chargé d’Affaires in 
the Republic of Texas. It is 1843 and Captain 
Elliot is writing to a colleague about Sam 
Houston. “His career * * * has’ been 
strange and wild. * * * A domestic tempest 
of desperate violence, and calamitous con- 
sequences; habitual drunkenness; a residence 
of several years amongst the Cherokee In- 
dians * * * a sudden reapperance on this 
stage with better hopes and purposes, and 
commensurate success, but still with unre- 
claimed habits. Finally, however, a new con- 
nection with a young woman brought up in 
fear of God, conquered no doubt as women 
have been from the beginning and will be 
to the end by a glowing tongue, but in good 
revenge making conquest of his habits of 
tremendous cursing and passionate love of 
drink.” ‘Years later when asked why a girl 
of her upbringing would marry such a man 
as Sam Houston, Margaret answered, simply, 
“He had won my heart.” 

The annexation of Texas brought its prob- 
lems to the United States, but it was our best 
way out. Texas had come into the Union 
as a slave State, but the status of the great 
domain beyond the mountains which formed 
its dowry was to be determined. North and 
South buckled on their armor, and the ses- 
sion of Congress that was to convene in De- 
cember of 1849 was anticipated with a sense 
of apprehension. 

The early weeks of Congress saw a con- 
fusion of suggestions to which no great at- 
tention was paid. The Nation awaited the 
voice of Henry Clay. For 6 years the great 

iser had lived in retirement with 
his blooded horses and his bluegrass. In 
1820 and again in 1833 this moderate 
southern statesman had calmed the seas 
of national politics troubled by slavery. 

In January of 1850 he laid before the 
Senate an expertly balanced program to 
which Sam Houston had contributed some 
important ideas. Mr. Clay made a 2-day 
speech in support of his proposals. He 
portrayed the glories of the Union, which 
he and every other old man present had 
seen born and grow. He said these could 
be preserved if each side would pursue a 
reasonable course of give and take. 

Sam Houston braved the hostility of his 
homeland to speak in favor of the Clay 
proposals. Shall we join the others in the 
Senate gallery? Senator Houston has be- 
gun his speech. “I must say that I am 
sorry that I cannot offer the prayers of the 
righteous that my petition be heard. But 
I beseech those whose piety will permit 
them reverentially to offer such petitions, 
that they will pray for this Union, and 
* * * ask of him who buildeth up and 
pulleth down nations * * * to unite us. 
I wish, if this Union must be dissolved, 
that its ruins may be the monument of my 
grave.” 

Sam Houston was governor when Texas 
was to vote on the secession ordinance in 
February of 1861. In the days before the 
vote was to be taken, Governor Houston 
tOok the stump for Union. Let us join him 
at the close of tour at Galveston.’ The 
behavior of the crowd is ugly. Will he dare 
to speak? Yes, there he is, up on the bal- 
cony of the Tremont House. The crowd is 
silent. Governor Houston begins his speech. 
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“Some of you laugh to scorn the idea of 
bloodshed as the result of secession. But let 
me tell you what is coming * * * your fathers 
and husbands, your sons and brothers, will 
be herded at the point of the bayonet. “You 
may after the sacrifice of countless millions 
of treasure and hundreds of thousands of 
lives, as a bare possibility, win southern in- 
dependence * * * but I doubt it. I tell you 
that, while I believe with you in the doc- 
trine of State rights, the North is deter- 
mined to preserve this Union * * * they 
move with the steady momentum and per- 
serverance of a mighty avalanche; and what 
I fear is, they will overwhelm the South.” 

For his support of Union, Sam Houston 
was deposed as governor. At this time he 
wrote “I stand the last almost of my race 
stricken down because I will not yield those 
principles which I have fought for. The 
severest pang is that the blow comes in the 
name of the State of Texas.” 

On July 25, 1863, Gen. Sam Houston was 
sick unto death with pneumonia. He slept 
through the night with Margaret at his side. 
When morning dawned she asked for her 
Bible and began to read in a low voice. 
General Houston stirred. It was mid-fore- 
noon. Margaret put down the book and 
clasped her husband’s hands. His lips 
moved. ‘“Texas—Texas—Margaret” 

As the slanting shadows of sunset crept 
upon Steamboat House General Houston 
ceased to breathe. Heritage? Texas gave to 
Sam Houston enduring fame. Sam Houston 
gave us Texas. 





Suicide at the Summit for the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
an article concerning a meeting at the 
summit: 

WEsT WYOMING, PA., April 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Dante. J. FLoop, 

United States House of Representa- 
tives, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN F.oop: It is believed 
that machinery is now set in motion to per- 
suade United States officials to consent to a 
high-level, face-to-face conference between 
the leaders of this Nation (the United States) 
and the Soviet Union for what is known as 
summit conference.’ 

The enclosed letter to the editor of one of 
our countywide daily newspapers concerning 
summit talks is self-explanatory. 

On behalf of district 12,. the American 
Legion, Luzerne County, Department of 
Pennsylvania, I urge you to work for passage 
of a “sense of the House” resolution opposing 
a summit conference. 

In the best interest of this Nation and the 
freedom-loving people of the world, district 
12, the American Legion, representing more 
than 13,700 Legion veterans, urge you to do 
all within your power and command to make 
our sentiments known among the Members 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis J. Greco, 
Commander, 12th District, 
The American Legion, 
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SvuICIDE AT THE SUMMIT FOR UNITED STATES 


Eprror, TIMES LEADER-NEWS: 

The campaign now underway to persuade 
United States officials to consent to a high- 
level, person-to-person conference between 
the leaders of America and the Soviet Union 
should be of special interest to all freedom- 
loving Americans. Unless action is taken 
immediately by responsible Americans, such 
a summit conference may soon take place. 
And it will take place if the overwhelming 
majority of Americans continue to stand on 
the sidelines waving the banners of apathy. 

Americans, we have too much at stake to 
be indifferent. 

It is appealing to one’s sense of justice 
to think it is necessary to have to argue 
against a meeting of our American President 
with the world’s top-ranking hangman, Ni- 
kita Khrushchev. 

Presently, the Communist plan is to get 
us to attend international conferences. And 
every time we sit down with the atheists, 
make no mistake about it, we lose on all 
fronts. 

Unfortunately, Americans are being sold 
on the virtue of summit talks. This rush 
act ignores utterly that America has noth- 
ing to gain unless she agrees to the wetting 
of all her powder in exchange for a Soviet 
promise. Every realistic American and Le- 
gionnaire knows that something very essen- 
tial is missing at any Soviet cdnference 
table—the vital element of integrity and 
honor. Its absence makes any Russian 
agreement worthless because the first tenet 
of communism is that any means justifies 
the end. The Soviet record of violating 
every one of 69 solemn treaties, pacts, agree- 
ments, and guaranties since World War II 
speaks eloquently for itself. If any security 
and preparedness concessions are made at 
any summit talk, it will mean only another 
Communist triumph in the cold war to add 
to its long list. ; 

There are thousands of reasons why such 
a meeting is unthinkable and every one is 
a dead hero or heroine of the revolt against 
Communist tyranny in Hungary in October-— 
November 1956. Have we forgotten so early, 
Korea? And what about Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and others? 

One by one the leaders and presidents of 
these onetime free nations were stunned by 
the heavy blows of the Red hammer while 
the simultaneous action a swish of the Red 
sickle swept entire populations only to be 
added to the Red harvest of 900 million en- 
slaved people. 

Summit talks. Who would do all the 
talking? How good are the Russians at 
talking? Let’s look into the record at the 
U. N. During 1955 the Soviet Union used 
40 percent of the speaking time in the United 
Nations, while the United States used only 
4 percent. Imagine the Soviets used 40 per- 
cent of the speaking time. And it happened 
right here on our home grounds. 

Shall we, the sentinels of freedom, crawl 
on our bellies to some summit solution with 
the Kremlin gangsters that once more, to 
our shame, can only be at the expense of 
life and liberty of other peoples? Or shall 
we rise up proudly to the pinnacle of prin- 
ciple and courage that our Founding Fathers 
bequeathed us? 

Our Declaration of Independence com- 
mands that we have no meeting with Khru- 
shchev. The ideals contained in that free- 
dom document. will be perpetuated, not by 
agreements with slave masters, but by al- 
liances with freedom fighters. We need, not 
Khrushchev, but the heroes of Hungary, 
Poland, etc. Let us not betray them by 
clésping his hands red with their blood. 

Your voice, your pen, must not remain 
silent. You can act now to head off another 
summit conference by writing to Senators 
JOSEPH CLARK and Epwarp MakrTIN, and tell 
them to work.for passage of a “sense of the 
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Senate” resolution opposing a summit con- 
ference. Also, write to Congressman DANIEL 
J. Fioop to put himself on record, too, against 
any such high-level meeting. Write, right 
now. 
Louis J. Greco, 
Commander, 12th District, > 
American Legion. 





In Time of Emergencies 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden News of April 17, 1958: 

In TIME OF EMERGENCIES 


New York City was visited by a severe 
snowstorm in late March. Traffic facilities 
in that city are more advanced, probably, 
than anywhere else in the Nation. It is 
interesting therefore to take note of the fol- 
lowing which appeared in the New York 
Times during the period of the storm: 

“Cars stalled in Nassau. 

“Suffolk roads crippled. 

“The Rockland Coach Co. suspended all 
services. 

“The parkways looked like junk-car yards. 

“Five airlines canceled 190 departures. 

“Most inbound flights canceled or diverted. 

“Buslines to suburbs canceled.” 

Well, how do you suppose it happened that 
the great city with 9 inches of new snow in 
its streets and 23 inches in many suburbs 
functioned rather busily? 

Well the news columns of the New York 
Times tells how as follows: 

“Commuter travel on the New York Cen- 
tral, Long Island, New Haven, and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads was generally good. 

“Arrivals of long distance trains were only 
30 to 90 minutes late. 

“Rail stations were crowded. 

“Departures were generally on schedule. 

“Frozen switches caused the minor delays 
on railroads.” 

The Memphis Press-Scimitar commenting 
on the above said: 

“And that’s the way it always is in emer- 
gencies. The airlines, with their great speeds 
and requirements of delicacy in handling, 
are knocked out early. The bus lines fight 
it valiantly, but they are ineffective in the 
end if for no other reason because masses of 
abandoned cars block their way. And on 
the railroads, it’s Just a busy day. 

“The railroad men get to their jobs, if they 
have to crawl. And they stick to them, 
Their equipment is built to take it, and does. 
~ “When is the Nation going to wake up and 
treat the railroads right? We are the only 
nation in the world which is abandoning 
railroad mileage.” 

The Memphis paper has asked a very per- 
tinent question. 

When World War II broke out the coun- 
try again became very railroad conscious and 
all during the war the railroads did a tre- 
mendous business. But as soon as the war 
Was over many people forgot about them 
again. 

If war should break out tomorrow this 
country would again become very depend- 
ent on the railroads. It would be only a 
question of a short time until we needed 
them for transportation purposes the same 
as for freight purposes. Would they have 





enough passenger cars left to supply the 
needs of the. traveling public? We doubt it, 

The country should do better by its raj. 
roads. They are a vital necessity in emer. 
gencies. If we do not treat them better when 
there are no emergencies existing we may 
not have them when emergencies do come, 





National Guard Opens All-Out Fight Tp 
Prevent Proposed Economy Cuts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a timely editorial 
from the April 11, 1958, issue of the 
Augusta Herald, Augusta, Ga., entitled 
“National Guard Opens All-Out Fight 
To Prevent Proposed Economy Cuts”; 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Herald of 
April 11, 1958] 


NaTionaL Guarp OPENS ALL-OvT FIGHT To 
PREVENT PROPOSED ECONOMY CUTS 


The Army National Guard, as if to show 
off its vaunted battle readiness, has turned 
from the defensive in its fight-to halt a 10 
percent reduction in strength and is laying 
siege to the enemy on two fronts—the 
Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

The guard, which has no inconsiderable 
political weight, has one main objective—to 
halt a Defense Department order for paring 
down the guard’s effectiveness by 6 of 27 
divisions. In order to do this, it hopes to 
influence Congress to appropriate the $518 
million which will be necessary to keep the 
guard at its present strength of 400,000 men. 

Dropping of the six guard divisions is 
being urged by the Defense Department for 
reasons of economy and to tighten its 
organization. The guard may overcome the 
first, since Congress seems well-disposed # 
grant the needed extra funds. But the ¢iti- 
zen soldiers may not have as much luck with 
the second Defense Department objective. © 

The Defense Department—or, to be more 
exact, the Army—wants to reorganize all 
guard units along the lines of its own pen- 
tomic divisions for a closer dovetailing of 
Reserve and Regular components. Such re 
organization has been given the approval of 
top Army brass—but not the endorsement of 
the powerful National Guard Bureau. The 
latter wants to Keep all guard divisions, even 
if some changes in unit distribution are 
fecessary to meet the requirements of mod- 
ern warfare. 

The guard’s contention is that stripping it 
of 40,000 men is not going to make the 
stronger, as the Army contends it will, ‘hut 
is simply going to weaken it by 40,000 men— 
an eminently sound arithmetical deduction 


One of the most amazing things about the 


Army’s reorganization proposal is that it ® — 


being undertaken completely without refer- 
ence to the guard’s traditional role as a Stale 
organization, Backers of the guard say the 
militia’s function as a force available for di 
aster and emergency use and as a part of the 
State’s internal security has been 
This they find disturbing 
to make them carry their fight to Washing- 
ton with renewed vigor and determination. 
One thing about the proposed red in 
-has struck us as highly 
ent. That is, why the Defense De 


feels it is necessary to trim the guard in the — 
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name of economy while the administration 
daily is pumping more and more millions 
jnto all channels of defense spending. 

Since the close of World War II the United 
States has gone to considerable expense of 
time, money, and energy to build up its 
Reserve program—including the National 
Guard, which has been one of its most de- 
pendable sources of trained reservists. It 
would seem to be the height of folly for this 
country now to undo all this work, particu- 
larly when the need for economizing has not 
been clearly shown when the units scheduled 
to be dropped could be utilized in other 


ways. 





What Part Will I Play as a Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the American Legion of Ohio pro- 
motes an essay contest among the high 
school students in Ohio. 

The subject assigned always has some 
connection with civic or governmental 
responsibility. 

This year, the subject assigned was: 
What Part Will I Play as a Citizen. 

Three winning essays are selected 
from each class group. I am proud of 
the fact that of a total of 12 winners, 2 
come from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Ohio. 

Thomas L. Braun of Coldwater, Ohio, 
fs one of the 10th grade winners. His 
prizewinning essay is as follows: 

Wat Part Wit I Puiay As A CITIZEN 
(By Thomas L. Braun) 

When we look to the future we sometimes 
forget what it consists of, for our future if 
any, will flourish on the happenings of his- 
tory. And the history of our future will be 
the present which we live today; therefore, 
the lives which we lead today as so-called 
teen-agers, and the respect that we show 
toward the gifts of yesterday will reveal the 
outcome of our future. A simple and easy 
deduction, but one that is sometimes wished 
to be forgotten that in order to speak of 
the future, one’~must have a history from 
which to learn and be in the present time in 
order to think about the future. 

When we think of history, it reminds us 
of the days and ways in which our fore- 
fathers lived. As they lived their lives, 
played their part, and observed their duties 
toward citizenship in their country, they 
lived the same as we do. Maybe not inas- 
much as conveniences are thought of, but 
they had their trials, tribulations, their mis- 
givings, and also their happiness and fervent 
love toward each other and their country. 
In doing their duty as citizens, they often 
sacrificed their pleasures, loved ones, and 
Many times their lives for the welfare of the 
hew generations who were to surpass every- 

beyond their wildest expectancy. That 
is the way the history of our country is. It’s 
the story of humble and yet of proud people 
who loved their way of life, and yet gave the 
greatest example of frontier citizenship. 

Citizenship today, however, is not only 
love but the fact of loyalty and respect to- 
ward our American heritage. In the present 
of today we have every opportunity to ex- 





‘Press ourselves as good citizens. First of all, 


we have our duty to ourselves, our country, 
-. to our fellow citizens. We owe our duty 
Ourselves by partaking in the many op- 
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portunities of education that our present- 
day modernized world has to offer. For, 
without a good basis of knowledge for our- 


--gelvees, what chance do our future genera- 


tions have, of maintaining a good and strong 
democratic country in which to live? The 
duty that we owe our country is one of 
loyalty. In event of any aggressive action 
from another. country, it is our duty to re- 
main loyal and fight for her protection. The 
duty we owe to our fellow citizens cannot 
be surpassed by anything on earth, because 
it is the duty of love. In time of danger and 
distress, it is not only a duty of good citizen- 
ship to heed them, but that of love, a virtue 
given to us by God that will never die. 

In the-future; our duties as citizens will be 
to maintain, support, and strengthen the 
course of the future. In every man’s life, 
he has a goal, and that is to be free and 
able to. do what he pleases, and go where he 
pleases; therefore, it is our duty as citizens 
to maintain the freedom of not only our- 
selyes, but of every man on the face of the 
earth. No human is born as a slave, but 
many are born into slavery. There is no 
greater feeling of freedom to man than to 
work the fields, or stand on the hill with the 
wind blowing the grass at your feet, to look 
down on a valley, with a river flowing 
through it, winding its way from the snow- 
capped mountains in the distance, and to 
feel yourself next to God. 

This is the reward we get for maintaining 
our respect, our loyalty, and our love, all of 
which is true citizenship. Thé example of 
citizenship which we put forth in our years 
on their earth will be the basis of their lives 
and also their standards which will yield to 
them newer and better rewards. And, if 
they fol!ow these standards of citizenship, 
maybe it will be the beginning of everlasting 
peace. 

Judith C. Wehrley, of Eldorado, Ohio, 
is also one of the 10th-grade winners. 
Her prizewinning essay is as follows: 

Wuat Parr Wit I Pray as A CrITIzEN? 

(By Judith C. Wehriey) 


There are many kinds of citizens—good, 
bad, and indifferent. The good, who do all 
they can to help their country; the bad, who 
seem to do all they can to hurt it; the in- 
different, who just don’t care one way or the 
other. 

Which kind of citizen will I be? I intend 
to do all that is in my power to become the 
good kind. I am only a teen-ager and have 
not had the opportunity to show much of 
the world what kind of a citizen I am now. 
Only in my small community, my school, 
my church, and my homie have I been able 
to show what kind of a citizen I may be- 
come as I grow up. 

What can I do to become a good citizen? 
I know that my training in citizenship was 
started by my parents when 'I was very 
small. First and foremost, I have been 
taught to live by the golden rule—to do 
unto others as I would have them do unto 
me. I have been taught discipline, cour- 
tesy, and to show respect to everyone I meet. 
It has been impressed upon me the impor- 
tance of living compatibly with my fellow 
men. Now I must put into practice all these 
teachings. 

I must learn to give of my talents in what- 
ever field they lie—business, education, re- 
ligion, science, politics, or entertainment. 
There is a great need in each field. Which- 
ever one I enter, I shall do the best of which 
Iam capable. 

I must make every use-of the educational 
advantages our schools and colleges have to 
offer. I realize how inportant a higher edu- 
cation is in our modern society. 

I will attend the church of my choice and 
support it in every way that I can, not only 
in a financial way, but by attending services 
and participating in the church activities. 
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Here I will learn to love my fellow men and 
to live a Christian life. If I can do this, 
I will be a good example for all with whom 
I come in contact. 

We read and hear much about juvenile de- 
linquency in today’s world. If I can live my 
life in the right way and always see the need 
of being a decent, clean-minded citizen, per- 
haps in some small way I can serve to in- 
fluence some boy or girl to turn from the 
wrong path of life. If my influence can aid 
even one teen-ager, I will be glad for this 
opportunity. 

Perhaps the big part I will play as a citi- 
zen will be as a wife and mother. I feel the 
need to excel in both these roles. As a wife, 
I will help my husband to be a good and 
useful citizen. As a mother, I will raise 
and train my children to be the kind of 
‘citizens our country needs. If I am able 
to do all. these things, I will feel that my 
life has been worthwhile. 

This is the part I hope to play as a citizen 
of our United States of America. 

‘These fine young people won a trip to 
Washington by their good works, and 
Legion and Legion Auxiliary officials are 
guiding the winners to the really impor- 
tant places in and about Washington this 
week. 

I commend the reading of each essay 
to interested people everywhere. 





Let’s Adopt a Definite Course and 
Follow It—or Turn Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent civil war in Indonesia must cer- 
tainly create certain doubts about our 
present foreign policy. The situation in 
which we find ourselves today is not 
unique from the standpoint of the ap- 
parent reluctance on the part of our 
State Department to exert pressure in 
behalf of the anti-Communists. 

It was not too long ago that the free 
world was outraged by the merciless 
assault upon the Hungarian people by 
Communist troops. Then the Nagy gov- 
ernment of Hungary, which had tem- 
porarily shake nthe yoke of oppression 
of Soviet rule, declared itself independ- 
ent and pleaded with the West for as- 
sistance in its fight to remain free. 

While the freedom fighters were given 
sympathy in abundance by the United 
States and other free nations, Russian 
tanks rolled into the streets of Budapest 
and drowned their hopes in pools of 
blood. ‘This was the last real oppor- 
tunity of a Soviet satellite to rid itself 
of.communism and join the community 
of free nations. 

In keeping with the spirit. of the 
United Nations Charter, western na- 
tions felt impotent to assist. The free 
world sat in the amphitheater of Europe 
and witnessed the rape of Hungary by 
the Soviet Union. 

The Hungarian situation is not entire- 
ly analagous to that of Indonesia since 
the Hungarian freedom fighters were in 
control of the govermment. Hence, the 
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anti-Communist forces engaged in the 
civil war in Indonesia must technically 
be called rebels. That is apparently the 
only difference in the two situations. 

The Indonesian rebel forces are 
avowed anti-Communists. In fact, the 
reason behind present hostilities is the 
determination on the part of a large 
segment of the Indonesian population 
not to be déminated, much less subju- 
gated by the Communist type of gov- 
ernment. 

It seems quite clear to me, as it should 
to other Members of Congress, that 
while our intentions may be good and 
our sympathy again with the forces op- 
posing communism, the forces of free- 
dom will inevitably succumb to the Com- 
munist elements. Battles are not won 
by sympathy. They are won by the force 
of arms. Here we find the pro-Commu- 
nists being supplied with the weapons of 
war while the gallant rebels are receiv- 
ing no assistance. 

At a recent press conference, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles was asked whether 
it was true the Indonesian Government 
has been receiving assistance from the 
Communist world. He replied in the 
affirmative, stating that the Russian 
Government has placed at the disposal 
of the Indonesian Government $100 mil- 
lion in aid. He indicated, however, that 
to his knowledge no military assistance 
had been given. When asked, Secretary 
Dulles stated that the United States 
Government’s official policy regarding 
the rebellion was one of hands off. 

The New York -Times of Wednesday, 
April 2, 1958, in reporting on the Secre- 
tary’s news conference reported that 
some of the aid already received by the 
Indonesian Government has been 
ships—ships which are obviously block- 
ading the anti-Communist forces in 
Sumatra and the Celebes. 

The morning papers of Monday, April 
7, 1958, reported that the Djakarta 
Government has concluded an agree- 
ment with the Governments of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia where- 
by those nations would sell military 
equipment to the Indonesian Govern- 
ment with no strings attached. The 
irony of this announcement is the fact 
that in the instance of Yugoslavia and 
Poland, the United States has been giv- 
ing them military and economic assist- 
ance, respectively, to the tune of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Is this position not inconsistent with 
the purpose of the Mutual Security Act? 
Is this the way to win the minds of free- 
dom seeking people to the cause which 
has swallowed more than $76 billion in 
a program designed to deter the spread 
of cOmmunism? Teddy Roosevelt’s fa- 
mous admonishment, “speak softly, but 
carry a big stick” so frequently comes to 
mind when one conscientiously ap- 
praises the Hungarian and Indonesian 
episodes. 

I do not profess to be an expert in in- 
ternational relations nor do I claim to 
have any more solutions to the complex 
international problems which concern us 
as a Nation today. But, I am convinced 
there is something wrong when we lose 
ground because the assistance being 
given is not available when and where 
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it is needed the most. Certainly one 
does not have to be an expert on foreign 
policy or international relations to sense 
the faltering of one force as opposed to 
another. 

There is not enough money in the en- 
tire United States to buy the remaining 
free nations of the world. Certainly I 
do not recommend that we engage in 
open conflict when internal strife de- 
velops as it is im Indonesia—as it did in 
Poland or in Hungary. But, I do strongly 
urge that the Department of State re- 
examine its present policy and determine 
whether it is possible to aid anti-Com- 
munist forces. If we are committed to the 
global struggle for freedom. If it is the 
conclusion of the Department of State 
that this is not possible, then I believe 
it is time we make an agonizing ap- 
praisal of our foreign commitments and 
entanglements. 

Proponents of the present foreign-aid 
program repeatedly talk in terms of 
preventing the spread of communism. 
Is our position in the Indonesian strug- 
gle an admission that we are engaged 
only in a pregram of deterrence? Have 
we given up the idea of spreading the 
principles of democracy? If the answer 
is in the affirmative to these questions, 
then our task can only be an endless and 
probably futile one. Seems that we must 
make up our mind as a Nation just where 
we are going and how we intend to get 
there. Or the alternative is to take a 
different path than we have travelled 
over the past 13 years. 





The Mind of Vice President Nixon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article from the 
Thursday, April 17, 1958, issue of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, by Max 
Freedman entitled “The Mind of Vice 
President NIxon”: 

Vice President Nrixon must often wish that 
he could revise his early campaigns in Cali- 
fornia. He has been haunted by them as his 
national stature has grown more impres- 
sive. Perhaps it would be more correct to 


say that he has been tormented by a brutal 


myth which has usurped the place of reality. 
In the Judgment of some Democrats he is a 
cruel, political warrior who savaged his way 
to greatness. To listen to these critics, one 
would almost believe that there had never 
been a rough political contest before he 
matched his name with destiny. These 
charges should defeat themselves by their 
very violence, yet somthow they are sus- 
tained by stubborn prejudice. It is a mere 
act of justice to scrutinize this indictment 
in the light of the neglected record. In do- 
ing so it is quite unnecessary to defend every 
act in Mr. Nixon’s early career or to deny that 
he sometimes blundered into harsh and ca- 
pricious extremes. No one is trying to polish 
&@ politician’s halo. All we seek is a measure 
of perspective and fairness. 

There seems little doubt that Congressman 
Voorhis, an energetic and respected Mem- 
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ber, went down to defeat when he 
to meet the unknown Mr. Nrxon in debate, 
In the limited arena of one congr 


district Mr.:Nrxon gave a prophetic display. - 


of the powers which in after years 

him the most dextrous Republican adyo. 
cate in the country. The campaign against 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, fought for the 
more splendid prize of a seat in the 
Senate, was disfigured by smudges of prejy. 
dice and angry bitterness. But one must be 
curiously indifferent to all the available eyj. 
dence to believe that every wrong was ¢com- 
mitted by one side while the other 
moved serenely in the majestic robes of po. 
litical virtue. There are more registered 
Democrats than Republicans in California, 
Mr. Nixon could never carry the State by a 
campaign which outrated the patriotism of 
the Democratic Party or impugned the loy. 
alty of its accredited leaders. He insists 
that he won because of his exposition of the 
public issues, not because of his rough ar. 
raignment of Mrs. Douglas. 

Mr. Nixon profoundly resents the charge 
that he imitated the blundering brutalities 
of McCarthy, or that he is a repentant isola. 
tionist converted to more generous policies 
under the stress of necessity. His voting 
record in Congress certainly clears his name 
of the false charge of isolationism. The 
spots on his record do not vanish so easily, 
however, as one revives the memory of the 
two national campaigns in which he took 
so strenuous yet so inglorious a part. He 
pleads in extenuation that many of his re- 
marks have been tortured into spiteful er- 
ror; and he adds with mournful conviction 
that many people have wrongly ascribed to 
him the prejudices and antipathies sown 
with such angry gestures by Senators Me- 
Carthy and Jenner. All the same, when the 
last syllable of the candid defense has been 
heard one is still left with the impression 
that Mr. Nixon would not object if the 
memory of these early campaigns were co 
ered in the mercy of swift oblivion. 

Mr. Nrxon believes that the congressional 
election this year will be dominated by the 
economic debate over the recession. In com- 
ing years he sees every national campaign 
influenced by the play and commotion of 
world events. Recent speeches have shown 
his capacity to speak with courage and con- 
viction on matters of extreme controversy. 
These qualities gleam with yet more distine- 
tion in the relaxed intimacies of private 
conversation when he lets his mind brood on 
the overcast world scene. He ponders with 
reluctant admiration the Communist gift 
for planning ite strategy against vast 
stretches of time. Never for one momemtt 
does he underestimate the strength of the 
Communist empire, either in its moods of 
calculated caution or in its strident thrust 
for world domination. He might not be #9 
eager as other members of the administra- 
tion to flourish the maxims of pious = 
ment (and the world’ would have no 
to regret this respite), but American policy 
in his hands would be.sternly braced to el 
dure the long challenge of communism. _ 

Many Americans who carry an ugly image 
of Mr. Nrxon would be very surprised if they 
heard him expound his personal philosophy 
in ‘world affairs. He has studied these world 
problems with an incisive and creative mind. 
What is more, he can state his views with 
eloquent conviction. Most important of all 
it is a generous, constructive, and 
philosophy, akin to the vision which once 
led Senator Vandenberg and not very dif- 
ferent in essentials from the saving faith 


stinctive sympathy for Britain and : 






itself in the desire to make i 
alliance a still stronger shield to protect te — 
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threatened freedoms of mankind. He under- 
stands the passionate divisions of British 
public opinion and extends to Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan a@ most generous compre- 
nension of the difficulties facing the British 
Government. But he would show the same 
magnanimous judgment in dealing with a 
jabor government in London. Gerierous to 
allies, he remains skeptical of Russia. He 
pelieves Mr. Khrushchev wants to stop the 
tests before America and Britain fully de- 
yelop the small tactical bombs that would 
forever destroy the advantages now held 
by the numerical superiority of the Rus- 
sian and Chinese armies. A hard, disciplined, 
able growing mind that is the final impres- 
sion after an evening with Mr. Nixon. He 
may yet grow into a statesman, The experi- 
ment is worth watching. 





Red Duplicity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


‘ Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader of April 15, 1958, concern- 
ing a meeting at the summit: : 
Rep DuPLiciTy 

Eprror, TIMES-LEADER NEws: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend Comdr. Louis J. Greco of the 12th 
district of the American Legion on his fine 
article concerning a summit meeting which 
appeared in the readers’ column on March 7. 

I believe it is appropriate at this time to 
outline briefly the Communist record in 
such conferences. i 

Talks at the summit: Three American 
Presidents have traveled 40,454 miles, spent 
36 days talking with Soviet Premiers. 
Roosevelt met Stalin at Teheran in 1943. 
Result: Stalin entered into four major agree- 
ments, violated them all. Roosevelt met 
Stalin at Yalta in 1945. Result: Stalin 
entered into 6 major agreements, violated 5. 
One agreement, to enter the war against 
Japan, was kept by the Soviet Government. 
Truman met Stalin at Potsdam in 1945, 
Result: Stalin entered into 14 major agree- 
ments, violated them all. Eisenhower met 
Khrushchev at Geneva in 1955. Result: No 
concrete agreements. Khrushchev prom- 
ised a new spirit of conciliation in 3 major 

isarmament, German reunification, 
and East-West contacts. No substantial 
ggg has developed in any of these 





Talks between foreign ministers: Six 
American Secretaries of State have traveled 
113,268 miles, spent 426 days talking with 
Soviet Foreign Ministers. Cordell Hull went 
to Moscow for talks with Molotov in 1943. 
Result: Soviet Government made three major 
agreements, violated them all. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr, went to San Francisco in 
1945, where he talked with Molotov. Result: 

Major agreement, violated by the Soviet 
ment. James F. Byrnes went to Mos- 

cow, to London, to New York, and three times 
to Paris for talks with Molotov in 1945 and 
1946. Result: Soviet Government made 10 


Major agreements, violated 9. George C. 


Marshall went to London for talks with 
Molotov in 1947, Result: Soviet Government 
made one major agreement, violated it. Dean 

son went to Paris for talks with Vishin- 
sky in 1949. Result: No agreement. John 
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Foster Dulles went to Berlin, Vienna, twice 
to Geneva in 1954 and 1955 for talks with 
Molotov. Result: One major agreement on 
an Austrian treaty has been kept by the 
Soviet Government. 

As a result of 19 top level conferences 
between the United States and the Com- 
munists, 40 agreements were made; only 3 
agreements were kept by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 
JAMEs J. WALSH, 
Member, Post 395, American Legion. 
KINGSTON. 
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School Assistance Laws Best Educational 
. Legislation Ever Enacted 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I believe that the school-assistance 
laws, Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 
are examples of some of the best educa- 
tional legislation ever enacted by the 
Congress. They meet a real need by pro- 
viding educational facilities and services 
to many thousands of children for whom 
local educational agencies in the various 
States would not be able to provide such 
services adequately without the assist- 
ance authorized in these laws. When 
these laws were passed in 1950 many 
people did not realize how the need for 
them was going to grow; but since then 
they have been revised and extended on 
2 or 3 occasions by unanimous votes of 
both _Houses of Congress. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
held extensive hearings on the need for 
extension ef both laws this year and 
H. R. 11378 was formulated after careful 
study. 

The extension of these laws as pro- 
vided in this bill is of great importance 
to good school progress for all those 
children who are connected with Fed- 
eral property through residing on it or 
having parents employed on it in work 
in which the United States has a definite 
interest. 

Public Law 874 provides a measure of 
Federal support for school districts which 
have financial burdens because their 
available revenues have been reduced by 
the acquisition of some of their real 
property by the United States under cer- 
tain conditions, or because they provide 
free public elementary or secondary 
education for specified percents of their 
total average daily attendance residing 
on Federal property or residing with par- 
ents employed on Federal property or 
both, or because there has been a sudden 
and substantial increase in their school 
attendance resulting from Federal activi- 
ties. The amount of the Federal pay- 
ment is_related to the local revenue lost 
by the loss of tax base and to the addi- 
tional attendance burden assumed by the 
school district by reason of the Federal 
activities. 
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No provision is made for reimbursing 
the States for State aid paid on account 
of these Federal impacts because a State 
can impose certain taxes on the resi- 
dents of Federal property which cannot 
be imposed by local communities. The 
law is based further on the assumption 
that generally throughout the Nation 
about half of the local tax income to 
finance the current operating expenses 
of schools comes from taxes on places 
where people live, and the other half 
from taxes on places where people work. 
Specific formulas are included for deter- 
mining when a school district is eligible 
for assistance and how much it is en- 
titled to receive. A district is deter- 
mined to be eligible when it is shown 
that the Federal impact constitutes a 
distinct financial burden. All assist- 
ance is channeled through the Office of 
Education, and any interference or con- 
trol over any aspect of the local educa- 
tional program by any Federal agency 
is prohibited. 

Since 1951, the first year of operation 
of the school assistance program, the 
number of participating school districts 
under Public Law 874 has trebled, eligi- 
ble Federal properties claimed have 
more than trebled, the number of fed- 
erally connected pupils has more than 
doubled and Federal payments have 
nearly quadrupled. This rapid growth 
has been caused by first, increased Fed- 
eral activity; second, increases in school 
population; third, increased interest in 
the program by State and local officials, 
and fourth, liberalizing amendments to 
the legislation. 

For example, in the eligible districts in 
1957 federally connected pupils ac- 
counted for 15.4 percent of their total 
attendance as compared with 16.6 per- 
cent in 1954 and 17.5 percent in 1951. 
The slight decline in percentage of fed- 
erally connected pupils is attributable to 
the increased number of new applicant 
school districts each year, which re- 
ported a smaller degree of Federal “im- 
pact,” than the original applicants. 
The average percent of Federal pay- 
ments to total school budgets remained 
over the 7-year period at approximately 
5 percent. The average Federal pay- 
ment per child increased from $56.60 in 
1951 to $92.30 in 1957; but the total per 
capita cost of education in eligible dis- 
tricts increased from $177.90 to $285. 

Applicant districts receiving Public 
Law 874 funds in fiscal year 1957 had a 
total attendance of about 7.6 million 
children or about one-fourth of the total 
public school enrollment in the Nation. 
In 1951 the estimated 2.9 million chil- 
dren in attendance in eligible districts 
was only one-eighth of the Nation’s 
public school enrollment. Thus the 
Federal payments are now helping to 
support free public education over twice 
as broad a base as in 1951. 

Under Public Law 815, approximately 
1,500 local educational agencies have 
been aided by grants. The United States 
Commissioner of Education had allocated 
$715 million by June 30, 1957, to 3,715 
eligible projects. The recipient local 
school districts had added more than 
300 million of their own funds to these 
projects. Thus, more than $1 billion in 
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public school construction has been ini- 
tiated under this program, and the ap- 
proved projects will provide facilities to 
house some 950,000 pupils. When exist- 
ing authorizations have been fulfilled, 
schoolhousing will be provided for an ad- 
ditional 100,000 pupils. 

In the first 7 years of operation of 
these school assistance laws, 21 local edu- 
cational agencies in Rhode Island were 
granted $1,135,602 for maintenance and 
operation of schools for federally con- 
nected children; and 6 school systems re- 
ceived grants totaling $3,005,706 in school 
construction assistance for such chil- 
dren. 

GENERAL RATIONALE OF THE BILL 


By the extension of these two laws, 
the Congress will continue to recognize 
its responsibility for the impact on lo- 
cal school attendance of Federal activ- 
ities conducted largely on tax-exempt 
Federal property. ‘Thus, in theory, the 
Federal Government will assume the role 
of a local taxpayer for schools with re- 
spect to Federal property as defined in 
these laws. The varied activities con- 
ducted on Federal properties require in 
many instances large numbers of resi- 
dent military and civilian personnel 
whose presence necessitates the perform- 
ance of public services not distinctly 
Federal in character, such as the mainte- 
nance and operation of schools for the 
children of resident personnel. The 
Federal Government is now the largest 
single owner of real property in the 
United States, owning more than 11,000 
properties, which exceed in area the 6 
New England States plus Texas. Many 
of these properties are being used for 
activities instituted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or in the Federal interest. Thus 
the Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility for assisting in providing educa- 
tional services for the children who 
would be prevented from enjoying ade- 
quate educational advantages otherwise 
by the -tax-exempt character of these 
properties. Additional educational serv- 
ices are required in many nearby or 
“bedroom communities” which, though 
they are separate political subdivisions, 
must provide free public elementary and 
secondary education for children who at- 
tend their schools and whose parents are 
employed on tax-exempt Federal proper- 
ties outside their school district bound- 
aries... The enactment of H. R. 11378 will 
be a real boon to school districts in the 
various States which have taken upon 
themselves the function of providing 
excellent educational advantages to 
thousands of families that are serving 
the Federal interest. 





The Record of Soviet Ambassador 
Menshikov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following column by 
Mr. David Lawrence, whieh appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on April 
16, 1958, in which he discusses and com- 
ments on the record of the new Soviet 
Ambassador Mikhail Menshikov: 


THE RecorD oF Mr. MENSHIKOV—SOVIET EN- 
voy’s BAN ON UNRRA RELIEF TO Non-REpDS 
IN PoLAND Is RECALLED 


(By David Lawrence) 


For several weeks now the American peo- 
ple have been told that the new Soviet Am- 
bassador, Mikhail Menshikov, is a nice fellow 
and that maybe, if hé is a typical example, 
the Communists aren’t such bad folks after 
all. So the new envoy has been wined and 
dined, visiting delegations of Americans at 
the Embassy here have been charmed by his 
smile, and he has been invited to sit down 
with some of the capitalistic elite in the 
Midwest. / 

But what is the true background of Mik- 
hail Menshikoy, and why, it might be asked, 
hasn’t public attention been called to it 
before? For in the official proceedings of 
the Congress of the United States there is a 
record of his willingness to let human beings 
starve in order to further the Communist 
cause. This is in the report of a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs printed in 1946 after a study in East- 
ern Europe from August to October 1945. 
The report tells the sad story of what four 
Members of Congress found out about Mr. 
Menshikov’s cruelty to hungry men, women, 
and children in Poland. Here is the full text 
of an extract from that report to Congress: 

“The committee made some effort to in- 
vestigate the operation of UNRRA (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration) in Poland but unfortunately was 
somewhat limited in its efforts, due to the 
fact that UNRRA had not as yet had suffi- 
cient opportunity to become organized upon 
@ permanent basis. However, under the 
temporary arrangements that had been con- 
cluded, the committee was deeply disap- 
pointed in both its operation and the distri- 
bution of its supplies. 

“The temporary head of the UNRRA dele- 
gation was Mikhail Menshikov, a Soviet citi- 
zen, who wielded great control and influ- 
ence over the distribution of UNRRA’s yet 
meager supplies. The distribution was lim- 
ited to recipients who were active supporters 
of or collaborationists with the provisional 
Polish Government. 

“Upon the committee’s return to this 
country, it lodged a strong protest with the 
President of the United States and was hap- 
py to learn that soon thereafter Mr. Menshi- 
kov was recalled and his place taken by Brig. 
Gen. C. M. Drury, of Canada. Since the 
committee’s return to the United States, it 
has kept in close and direct contact with 
UNRRA operations in Poland and has noted 
great improvement both in the operation 
and in the distribution of relief supplies.” 

Three of the 4 members of the above-men- 
tioned committee are still in Con 
Representative THomas S. Gorpon, of Illinois, 
Democrat, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committée; Representative Frances Boron, 
of Ohio, Republican, and Karu Muwnort, Re- 
publican, now Senator from South Dakota. 

Since Mr. Gorpon is temporarily out of 
the country, this correspondent interviewed 
Representative Botton and Senator Munpr. 
Mrs. Bo.LTon said: 

“Yes, I remember the experience and what 
we found. Unless a person was a Commu- 
nist, he didn’t get anything to eat. .It was 
@ very bad situation, and the people who 
needed our food most didn’t get it. Mr. 
Menshikov was to blame for what happened, 
and we said so plainly on our return to Wash- 
ington.” 

Senator Munor, confirming. this, said: 

“That is correct, As stated in the report, 
Menshikov was ting these UNRRA 
supplies to the Communists and not to the 


other people—and claiming credit for the 
Soviets, rather than for this country, 
Soviets were contributing very little, ig 
thing, to this relief agency. By getting the 
leadership echelon partly into the hands of 
the Russians, they very skillfully maney. 
vered their people at the top in these coun. 
tries which even then, I suppose, they had 
in mind taking over. This was a very 

tool to win friends and influence peopie_ 
that’s what they used it for.” 

When Ambassador Menshikov came tg 
Washington he was received with open arms 
by various persons here. He was given time 
on television and he was publicized 
as exuding the best of feelings toward the 
American people. Yet behind the mas 
of smiles is a cruel streak. Here is a 
who abused his trusteeship as the custodian 
and distributor of food to starving people, 
He was the agent of an international relief 
organization, but his first allegiance was to 
communism—he was willing to see human 
beings suffer unless they accepted Commu. 
nist domination, even while he used relief 
supplies to reward those who were politi. 
cally on his side, It is a sorrowful chapter, 
It is not important alone as a revelation of 
what one Communist did, but it’s an exam. 
ple of the tyranny and inhumanity which 
lie behind the whole Communist creed and 
the Communist government, 


One wonders why the Department of State 
didn’t look up the record before giving its 
approval to Mr. Menshikov as an ambassador 
to the United States. For every government 
has a right to decide whether an individual 
is “persona grata’—acceptable to it—and 
certainly the record shows Mr. Menshikoy 
had committed a serious offense against the 
American as well as the Polish peoples, 
With such a record revealed, Mr. Menshikoy’s 
usefulness in America can be considered at 
an end. His own government ought to re- 
call him and, meanwhile, American organ- 
izations should hesitate to invite to their 
rostrums and banquet tables anyone who has 
such a record of willful cruelty to human 
beings. If they do, such functions should 
be picketed by those who wish to register 
a protest against inhumanity. 





Resolutions Memorializing Congress To 
Repeal the Federal Excise Taxes om 
Transportation of Persons and Prop 


erty . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Revor»,! 
wish to include the resolutions 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
on April 7, 1958: 
Resolutions memorializing Congress to repeal 

the Federal excise taxes on transportation 

of persons and property . 

“Whereas the Federal transportation taxoa 
the movement of passengers and freight wa 
adopted as a wartime tax to discourage move 
ment of civilian passengers and freight = 
1942; and [ 
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" 
“Whereas hostilities having ceased, this ta 


rather than being of a benefit to 


setts welfare, is now working as a_d ent 


to Massachusetts economy; and 





“Whereas the transportation tax, being it 


applicable to certain carriers for hire, 





is 
working ® hardship on those carriers for nite 
to whom said tax applies and which are & 
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sential to the national defense and welfare; 


aniqmbereos the tion tax because of 
its nature or application tends to become 
atory as to communities and indi- 
and tends to restrict trade areas, 
thereby interfering with the free flow of com- 
: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to repeal the 3 percent 
transportation tax on commodities 
shipped by carriers for hire, and to repeal 
the 10 percent transportation tax on passen- 
+ fares; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the presiding officer of each 
pranch of Congress and Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth.” 
House of representatives, adopted April 2, 
= ‘LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence April 7, 
1958, 
IrvING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
Atruecopy. Attest: 
Epwakrp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Kansas Commonsense in Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


0 
HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 
Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, on 


Tuesday, March 18, 1958, on page A2552 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, there ap- 


* pears the story of Bill Graham and his 


one-man foreign aid program in India. 
Bill Graham is now in Pakistan using 
his direct Kansas commonsense aid to 
foreign industry on a self-liquidating 
loan approach rather than gratuity. 
The following Reuters dispatch from 
Karachi, which appeared in the Kansas 
City Star, Sunday, April 20, 1958, is 
self-explanatory: 
HEAR KANSAN’s Arp PLAN 
LOANS FOR BUSINESS OUTLINED ON VISIT IN 
PAKISTAN 
Karacut, Pakistan, April 19.—A Kansas 
businessman today started to sell his ideas 
on private enterprise for the little man to 
the people of Pakistan. 
After a conference with Pakistani officials, 
Graham, head of Private Enterprises, 
Inc,, explained how he will bankroll Pakis- 
tanis to develop their small businesses. 
“Give us a man with energy and the ideas 
for making money,” the 47-year-old Graham 
sald. “We will advance him up to $20,000 
% an interest-free loan. 
i gives us half his profits until finally 
can repay the loan. We make a profit, he 
up a little capitalist. This is busi- 


months to make the final decisions on what 
businessmen get how much money. Prefer- 


Hoon Pe etven to men wanting about 
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For Tariff Protection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following letter to the 
editor which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal: 

For TAarirry PROTECTION 


Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I have been subscribing to your paper for 
several years and have always enjoyed your 
editorials because they are invariably based 
on facts and are written without bias. 

I do want to take exception, however, to 
the editorial “The Kangaroo’s Pouch” 
(March 31). 

As a small manufacturer, I have been di- 
rectly affected by cheap foreign imports, par- 
ticularly in recent years by competition from 
Japan, which involves, in many instances, 
the complete imitation of our products. 

Several of our Co en have sug- 
gested aid through subsidy, but I don’t think 
this is the answer, nor do I feel that the 
average businessman would be interested in 
this type of aid. 

You editorial appears to follow the erro- 
neous thinking which has been evident all 
through the current testimony in favor of 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act at 
the hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. In the first place, the 
argument seems to be made without fear of 
contradiction that this country is exporting 
more than it is importing. I haven’t had 
the opportunity to check these figures, but 
it seems to me that a good part of our 
export volume consists of surplus farm com- 
modities and manufactured goods being fur- 
nished under foreign aid giveaway programs. 

The second and more important error, and 
the one that is the most misleading, is the 
argument, as expressed in your editorial, 
marginal firms that cannot meet competition 
should try something else. In effect, this 
means to go out of business in a situation 
such as we are personally faced with. This 
argument might hold water if business in 
this country were operating in a free econ- 
omy. Idon’t have to tell you that this is not 
the case. We would have no trouble compet- 
ing with Japan if we did not have to pay high 
real estate taxes in the city of New York, a 
large part of which, in addition to our 
sales tax, goes to support a welfare program 
which has no residential requirement as far 
as its beneficiaries are concerned. In ef- 
fect, business in New York and other large 
eities is being called upon to support 
hundreds of thousands of migrants from 
the south and from Puerto Rico. Do the 
Japanese manufacturers have this burden? 

Do they have our high income taxes, a 
good part of which go to support foreign 
aid giveaways? Are they forced to comply 
with laws requiring time-and-a-half after 
40 hours, and double time on Sundays? Do 
they have a minimum wage law which re- 
quires them to pay $1 per hour? 

I imagine you can complete this list more 
readily than I can; the point is, how can 





bodies the great bulk of our national prod- 
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ucts, involving hardware, textiles, and 
small appliances. 

The only people that aren’t hurt are large 
manufacturers, such as the automobile 
companies and, to a certain extent, the 
steel companies. These people all have 
large plant investments abroad, which may 
help their year-end profits, but doesn’t do 
any good as far as employing American la- 
bor is concerned. 

I think when it comes to the matter of 
logic and emotionalism, as referred to in the 
last paragraph of your editorial, the shoe is 
on the foot of the free traders, and not with 
the protectionists. 

V. K. Scavv.to. 

Lone IsLanp Ciry, N. Y. 





The High Cost of Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, rising costs of highways, par- 
ticularly in connection with the big In- 
terstate Superhighway System, are 
causing increasing concern among those 
in the States charged with responsibility 
for planning and financing road im- 
provements generally. The public, too, 
is becoming aware of the huge bill that 
will have to be paid in order to provide 
the major road improvements. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include an interesting 
editorial on this problem which ap- 
peared on April 17, 1958, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, a weekly newspaper edited 
and published at New Market, Va., by 
John G. Miller. The editorial follows: 
A $25 MILLION Roan In A $25 MILLION COUNTY 


Hon. Harry F. Brrp, United States Senator 
from Virginia and a good-roads advocate and 
expert, if there is any, sees the hole in the 
doughnut in the new interstate highway 
program. He points out that the extreme 
cost of this program, which requires the 
several States to put up 10 percent of the 
cost, is strangling the farm-to-market roads. 

So astronomical are the costs of this mod- 
ern network of speedways, that the Rich- 
mond brethren are scratching their heads 
in an effort to figure out where to get the 
money to do the matching, even if all sources 
of income were tapped. That 10 percent of 
the State’s share looks small on paper, but 
when one figures out the cost of the program 
in Virginia, it amounts to a terrific drain on 
the highway funds. 

Mr. Brrp hinted at the uneconomic side 
of the case when he pointed out that the 
program seemed to be foisted on the State 
despite the fact that much of the new con- 
struction parallels highways such as U.S. 11, 
which is presently in position to carry the 
load of traffic well. 

The early estimates of the cost of the new 
Interstate System ran as high as a million 
dollars a mile in metropolitan and highly 
populated areas. To be sure, the average 
cost was not placed that high. Later we 
heard that the program was slewed on ac- 
count of the fact that, though the income 
from the extra gasoline and tire taxes was 
bringing in the estimated amounts or more, 
the costs of building the highway were much 
higher than first anticipated. 
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It may be that a million dollars a mile will 
be the average cost. Think of what that 
means. Shenandoah County will have about 
35 miles of this high speed highway accord- 
ing to the published plans. If it cost an 
average of a million dollars a mile, that 
would be $35 million for Shenandoah 
County. Let’s be reasonable and shave 5 
million from that figure and you have a $30 
million tab of which amount the State has 
to chip in $3 million. 

Well that sounds too high to be true. So 
let’s cut it another $5 million and settle for 
$25 million. Let’s hope that is still too big, 
but there is a limit to which you cut these 
Government programs which are to be built 
in the future. 

The chances are that the $25 million may 
be about right. The recently awarded con- 
tract for a 5.7 mile portion of the bypass 
east of Harrisonburg. was let at slightly over 
$4 million, not including cost of rights of 
way. That makes a good round figure of 
$700,000 a mile. With 35 miles of road to be 
built in Shenandoah County, it would appear 
that the cost would be $24,500,000. 

The figure is only approximate of course, 
but in traversing Shenandoah County there 
will be a* number of bridges over streams, 
over existing highways, etc., and it is likely 
that when the program gets rolling the con- 
tractors will be pretty well booked, so they 
will jack up their bids to make the extra 
profit that less competition permits. 

So there you have it. A nice new $25 
million highway for Shenandoah County. 
We find that the assessed valuation of 
Shenandoah County property for 1957, both 
real estate, and personal property, public 
utilities and what have you, was $24,250,000. 
So we will have a $25 million road in a $25 
million county. According to mathematics, 
when the job is done we should have a $50 
million county, half of it brand new. 

Of the $25 million for the new road the 
State of Virginia will have to chip in 
$2,500,000. Man, what that would do to the 
roads other than U. S. 11 if it were spent 
on them. According to the present rate 
of money expended for new construction 
in Shenandoah County from State and Fed- 
eral revenues for farm to market roads it 
would take a quarter of a century to get 
that much money spent. Maybe twice that 
long. If the Federal highway project goes 
through and the State has to divert money 
from existing revenues to paying its 10 per- 
cent there won’t be any money at all for 
secondary and country road construction. 

Man, do those figures make you dizzy? 
Do they add up to anything important to 
all of us? It sure is something to think 
about. 

On the basis of that record, we can’t see 
any advantage of spending more money on 
the interstate road system in an effort to 
bolster the incomes of our citizens. It 
seems to us, other ways should be found. 





The American Stockholder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, EF have 
just concluded the reading of a most in- 
teresting book entitled “The American 
Stockholder” by J. A. Livingsten, who 
has acquired a well-deserved reputation 
as an outstanding financial writer. 
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I commend the book to the attention 
of every legislator on State and national 
levels. It not only brings a fresh view- 
point to this important subject but pre- 
sents most important information with- 
out which the intelligent legislator can 
not exercise the judgment required of 
him. 

There is an interesting subnote in the 
book, indicating that any person not 
mentioned in it, on appropriate identifi- 
cation, may purchase the book at the 
regular price. Not being mentioned in 
the book, I exercised the privilege of 
borrowing the book from the Congres- 
sional Library. I apologize to the 
author for thus depriving him of his 
royalties. 





Trade Act Extension Supported 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pasadena, Calif., Star-News of April 18, 
1958, published a _ thought-provoking 
and, in my opinion, an excellent edi- 
torial on why the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act should be extended. 

The editorial also is a tribute to Henry 
Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, who is an articulate administra- 
tion spokesman on international trade. 

I commend this editorial, which fol- 
lows, to the attention of every Member 
of Congress: 

Henry Kearns, former Pasadenan, now As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, recently told 
his friends here “a retreat from our recip- 
rocal-trade agreements would be a scorched- 
earth retreat. It would leave in its wake 
ruined industries and ioss of thousands of 
jobs.” 

President Eisenhower, in his battle with 
Congress, has been stressing the same theme. 
It is good to hear it also from Mr, Kearns, 
for this idea should be driven home to every 
American, be he employer or employee. 
Everyone has a major stake in the issue. 

Mr. Kearns also stressed that present world 
trade creates jobs for at least 4,500,000 
Americans. 

Republicans who remember the pre-Roose- 
velt era may find this ironical. Historically, 
the GOP had been a high-tariff party. In 
those days, while this Nation was building 
its industrial empire, American business re- 
quired protection from imports which were 
the product of cheap labor. At that time, 
too, American industry was required to 
import few raw materials. 

Today the United States is no more iso- 
lated economically than it is politically. The 
picture has changed. Unfortunately, many 
in Congress still do not realize this. Last 
year’s extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
for instance, passed the House by a single 
vote. 

This year the struggle is even more bitter. 
High-duty advocates want to curtail, rather 
than enlarge, the President’s authority to 
reduce tariffs on a gradual selective basis. 
The issue has crossed party lines, What used 
to be a protective policy espoused only by the 
GOP is now accepted by many Democrats, 
particularly those from the South. 














April 99 

Should the reciprocal-trade program jy 
jettisoned, or even crippled, American ay. 
rolls would feel the blow. ; 

America’s exports last year totaled roughly 
$19.5 in United States goods, or one-fifth 
total world exports. Exports are 
connected with imports. Last year the 
United States imported approximately ¢j3 
billion in foreign goods. 

Between $10 billion and $11 billion in jm. 
ports comprised noncompetitive raw and par. 
tially processed materials which we do not. 
produce yet which are essential to our 
omy. If we are to sell abroad, we must alg 
import from abroad. 

Despite the early day battles over 
America grew through foreign trade. 

If ;we are to learn from experience, then 
one has only to bear in mind the effects of 
the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. Its severe 
import restrictions reduced foreign competi. 
tion with our industries but, at the game | 
time, cut our export trade from $9.6 billion 
in 1929 to $2.9 billion in 1932, a drop of 1» 
percent. : 

Foreign trade did not begin to rise 
until this act was expunged by act of Cop. 
gress. 

With this catastrophe in the background 
it is hard to see how anti-reciprocal-trage 
forces can rally the support they have ip 
Congress. 

Henry Kearns did a service, not only to © 
the President, but to the people as well, in 
his recent talk in Pasadena. 





































































The Blight of Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the city of St. Louis, Mo., is host 
to the North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence. Some 1,100 conservationists are 
taking part in discussions covering the 
whole broad range of conservation, it- 
cluding soil, water, timber, and wildlife. 
Delegates represent all types of orgali- 
zations, public and private, in 48 States, 
the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, ant 
Puerto Rico, and the provinces of Cal- 
ada and Mexico. 

As usual, the conference was opened 
by one of this Nation’s great conserva 
tionists, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president” 
of the Wildlife Management Institue 
and former Director both of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service 
its predecessor, the United States Bix 
logical Survey. ; 

“Gabe” will hit hard at partisan and 
personal politics in an address on Mareh 
5. He says they “have wrecked mort 
good conservation programs,” both State 
and Federal, than all other forces com 
bined. As he points out, in a sense, col 
servation is national defense—for & Da 
tion without rich soil, clean water, BP 
ductive forests, and adequate MOR 
for its people cannot retain a al 
leadership among nations. In Dr.’ 
brielson’s words: “Soil erosion, 
grazing, and exploitative forest Ps 
ment have destroyed more nations Wi ~ 
bombs, shells, and gunpowder.” 
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pr. Gabrielson’s address, which is of 
concern to all of us, follows: 
Tae BLIGHT OF POLITICS, OR CONSERVATION BE 
DAMNED 


(By Ira N. Gabrielson, president, Wildlife 
Management Institute, Washington, D. C.) 
Webster’s dictionary offers four modern 
definitions of politics, an honorable word 
that in its original meaning merely meant 
the science of government. Webster, how- 
ever, must have known something about 
conservation issues when he coined defini- 
tion No. 4. This speaks of politics in terms 
of political scheming, factional interests, 
and partisan rivalry. This is the. politics 
that is bad for natural resources, and Web- 
ster's definition, in reverse order, makes a 
fair outline for a discussion of the wrong 
kind of politics in conservation administra- 


tion today. 

“Ding” Darling, when chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, frequently said that the 
two worst enemies of wildlife were Republi- 
cans and Democrats acting as Republicans 
and Democrats. During the nearly 25 years 
since that time, I have seen little to refute 


. that statement and much to convince me 


of its wisdom. Partisan and personal poli- 
ties have wrecked more good conservation 
than all other forces combined. 

The use of jobs in conservation agencies 
to repay political debts, or similar positions 
in any other agencies requiring the services 
of technically and scientifically trained per- 
sonnel, is one of the most pernicious aspects 
of the American form of government. In 
selecting men to fill such positions, party 
bosses usually are more concerned with a 
man’s loyalty to the party than they are 
with his qualifications to fill the job. In 
some States, the two-party system is little 
more than a myth, and, in these, person- 
nel and programs often continue for many 
years simply because there is no change in 
party control of the State government. In 
many States, however, there is a continual 
turnover of power between two relatively 
equal political parties. When this situation 
prevails, the common practice is to “throw 
the rascals out” once every 2 or 4 years and 
replace the entire upper echelon of the con- 
servation department with a new set of ras- 
cals of the new governor’s choice. The ex- 
tent of the overhaul is governed to some 
extent by the legal safeguards given the 
employees through civil service or similar 
institutions, and somewhat on the number of 
political friends to be paid off. 

The political appointees owe political 
debts and loyalties and are far more'‘sensitive 
to outside pressures than career employees 
in the same positions. In the usual situa- 
tion where turnover is rapid, the heads of 
the departments know that they will be 
through in a couple of years and so they do 
nothing. If they do act, they frequently 
take the easiest course by following the path 
of least resistance rather than bucking polit- 
kal headwinds toward a sound program. 

When such political appointees do evolve 
constructive programs—as some of them 

Programs usually are thrown out 

With the incumbent himself in the next 

ing in the State capital. Re- 

Tg can see any merit in sound 

conservation programs initiated Demo- 
Crats, and vice versa. 7 

T do not mean to infer that this practice 

turns up incompetents. More often 

than not, the conservation administrators 

in such positions, even in the most 

ot y minded administrations, are men 

Sincerity who are interested in the re- 
joes yn Who honestly try to do their 
oon Usually, however, when they take over 
the Offices, they are totally unfamiliar with 
= the responsibilities of 

permitted by circum- 
=. to remain long enough to learn their 
they sometimes become competent ad- 
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ministrators, and, in fact, a few of the best 
fish and game administrators in the business 
today have come up through this somewhat 
devious route. : 

I do wish to say, however, that politically 
appointed heads of conservation agencies, at 
best, work under decided handicaps. The 
administration of fish, wildlife, and all other 
natural resources requires sound long-range 
planning and programing. The finest ad- 
ministrators backed by the best biologists 
and technicians that money can hire can 
hardly be expected to plan and put into op- 
eration long-term programs when they know 
that their own tenure of office will end with 
the next State election. 

We have a prime example of what partisan 
politics can do to a career organization in 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
which is only now recovering from its devas- 
tating bout with the spoils system. The 
Biological Survey had, since it was founded 
in 1885, been headed by career scientists, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries, save for one 
disastrous experience with the spoils system 
in the early New Deal days, had been headed 
by trained fisheries men: When these 2 
were combined in 1940 to form the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, the career 
tradition was maintained. In 1953, all the 
top positions in this Service were placed in 
the schedule C category—in other words, 
they were made political appointments. The 
career men holding those positions were 
downgraded to meaningless jobs of small 
responsibility and eventually forced out of 
the Service, if not by actual pressure, at 
least by personal and professional pride. 
Morale sank to a low ebb all along the line. 
Many excellent career employees of long 
service, with nowhere to go but down, left 
to take jobs with universities and State con- 
servation departments. Ironically, some of 
the men were loyal Republicans, but they 
had never thought of their jobs in political 
terms. The result was a chaotic 4 years of 
inaction, vaccilation, and generally unwise 
decisions. The important position of chief 
of wildlife research and others equally vital 
remained on an acting basis throughout that 
period. 

The Republicans have redeemed them- 
selves somewhat in the eyes of the conserva- 
tionists by the forthright actions of Secre- 
tary Fred Seaton and Assistant Secretary 
Ross Leffler. Under their leadership, the 
wreckage is being salvaged and repaired, and 
the Federal agency entrusted with the man- 

t and restoration of the Nation’s fish 
and wildlife services is getting back on the 
track and is moving forward. It now appears 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service has reas- 
sumed its interrupted tradition as a career 
agency. It will not regain its old status 
completely, however, until the Commissioner 
and his staff are included in the career 
service. 

Among the States, the management of 
natural resources often is handled in the 
same way. In fact, it frequently is worse 
because there quite often is a turnover in 
the governor’s office every 2 or 4 years. Where 
no protection against political raiding exists 
for conservation personnel, the direct effects 
generally reach far down into the ranks of 
conservation officers. 

Indiana is not the only State -that oper- 
ates almost completely through the spoils 
system, but it offers a good example of a 
State whose conservation administration ma- 
chinery is model-T structure in a swept-wing 
age. Indiana once could boast of having 
one of the most progressive fish and game 
programs in the Middle West, but that was 
for only a decade. In recent years, the Hoo- 
er State has changed administrative per- 

so often that only a confirmed opti- 
expect to occupy the director’s 
and plan ahead for more than a year 
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The State forestry program in Indiana is 
in no better condition. Employees of all 
conservation agencies in this State are sub- 
jected to the vicious political assessment pro- 
gram that compels all employees to contrib- 
ute to the faction or party in power. 

In Oklahoma there has been a similar lack 
of continuity in the game and fish adminis- 
tration. That State has had five directors 
in the past 15 years. Oklahoma, superficially, 
has had a sound basic conservation organiza- 
tion, and it has achieved much under tre- 
mendous difficulties. .It has had a commis- 
sion form of administration for the past 10 
years and a director appointed by the com- 
mission—both features characteristic of the 
best in the Nation. It fell short of the ideal, 
however, in several respects. The entire 
commission could be removed at the pleas- 
ure of the Governor, and the director could 
be fired without hearing or cause on a ma- 
jority vote of the commission. 

There were many loopholes in an other- 
wise sound structure through which a num- 
ber of potentially able administrators were 
chucked before they had time to learn their 
jobs. In addition, the director often found 
himself short circuited in his relations with 
his subordinates when various commissioners 
bypassed his office and issued orders directly 
to his staff. Such a situation, which is not 
unique in Oklahoma, is dangerous. It can 
lead only to divided loyalties and poor morale. 

Oklahoma voters, by a large majority, in 
1956 passed a constitutional amendment 
which was planned to remove the affairs of 
the new Department of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion from partisan political interference. 
Commissioners now are appointed for stag- 
gered terms of office with one vacancy occur- 
ring each year, and the director can be dis- 
chaged only for proper cause after a public 
hearing. Both moves were steps in the right 
direction. 

Unfortunately, however, in protecting the 
organization from partisan politics, the State 
legislature, in its vitalizing act, left the door 
open for the kind of political meddling which 
Webster called factional interests. The 
act permits the State legislature to void 
or negate any rules or regulations passed 
by the Commission, and on its face, it ap- 
pears to remove power from the governor 
and place the same power in the hands of 
the legislature, This definitely was not the 
intent of the voters, and it looks as though 
they may have traded one type of political 
interference for another. Certainly the ac- 
tivities of several State senators in recent 
months strongly suggest a determined effort 


.to use the department for political purposes. 


Factional politics can play hob with State 
conservation departments, even where there 
is practically no turnover in political power 
between parties. The latest example of this 
can be found in the recent history of the 
Louisiana Wild Life and Pisheries Commis- 
sion. For many years, Louisiana was close 
to the bottom of all States, no matter what 
standard was used to judge the efficiency or 
effectiveness of wildlife administration. Un- 
der the leadership of the Louisiana Wildlife 
Federation, the State, in 1952, finally pushed 
through a constitutional amendment de- 
signed to protect the commission from 
political tampering. 

Under the new departmental administra- 
tion established by this amendment, the 
status of the Louisiana department rose rap- 
idly. Within a year or two, it was recognized 
as one of the most progressive in the Nation. 
It had a well-trained staff of biologists, a 
well-organized law-enforcement staff, a fine 
information and education organization, and 
@ progressive program. Its director, although 
not a career conservationist, was an able 
administrator with the ability to seek advice 
from his informed subordinates before mak- 
ing decisions. 

When Governor Long assumed office, he 
immediately descended upon the conserva- 
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tion department. The director was fired and 
a new director appointed by a commission 
packed by the Governor through legally 
questionable tactics. Almost overnight, Lou- 
isiana slipped back into the old ways. Game 
farms, which had been found to be of little 
value in improving hunting in Louisiana, 
was reopened, habitat-improvement pro- 
grams and research were curtailed, and the 
morale of the entire staff dropped. Some of 
the biologists left to seek jobs in other States 
or in other fields, Those who remained 
must compromise their professional ethics 
to satisfy the whims of political appointees. 
Public hunting grounds, carefully built up 
by the previous administration were closed 
and converted into refuges for deer and up- 
land game, a practice that has been found 
to be of little value in augmenting game 
stocks on surrounding lands. 

After this raid, Governor Long immedi- 
atley began a campaign to make his wrecking 
job permanent by trying to push through a 
new amendment which would repeal the con- 
stitutional status of the State wildlife 
agency. Fortunately, the move failed when 
the Governor was repudiated by a 3-to-1l 
majority of the voters. Still, however, the 
commissioners, appointed by Governor Long, 
are hampered by local and State politics, 
unable to serve properly the sportsmen of 
Louisiana. It will be a long time in recover- 
ing from the disruptive forces that all but 
shattered it 2 years ago. 

The present Governor of Kentucky removed 
@ competent State forester because he would 
not play factional politics with his organiza- 
tion. 

These are only examples of the many cases 
of poor administration of natural resources 
that could be mentioned if time permitted. 

A similar situation could prevail in Florida 
if present proposals for a constitutional re- 
vision in that State are accepted by the peo- 
ple. The proposal affecting the fish and 
game agency would remove the earmarking 
of fish and game license funds, and would 
place complete control of both revenues and 
personnel of the department in the hands of 
the Governor. In other words, the proposed 
“improvement” in the fish and game depart- 
ment would unquestionably pave the way 
for a prompt return to the worst kind of a 
politically controlled administration. Flor- 
ida got away from that sort of thing a few 
years ago, and the politicians are making a 
supreme effort to get control of the fish and 
game funds and personnel again for political 
patronage. 

Factional politics likewise can occur 
within a well-organized department to the 
detriment of the public and of the depart- 
ment concerned. The most common ex- 
ample of this is when commission members 
are appointed according to political or geo- 
graphic subdivisions of the State. It is diffi- 
cult to attain a balanced program on this 
basis. 

Another common failure of commissioners 
is when they feel they must meddle in af- 
fairs that should be left to the professionals 
within the department. They insist that 
their favorite areas receive the heaviést 
stocking of birds or fish and the lion’s share 
of the output of the State forestry nurseries. 
Often a single strong appointee to a conser- 
vation commission will dominate all of the 
other members and the entire departmental 
organization under its nominal control. The 
fine progress made by the Tennessee Game 
and Fish Department is in jeopardy at the 
present time because of domination and pér- 
sonnel meddling of certain commissioners. 
This is a difficult situation to éorrect. Usu- 
ally, it can be licked only through pressure 
on. the commission by militant citizens’ 
groups on the outside. 

Factional quarrels within the Department 
are more easily solved, but often only after 
they have done great damage to the morale 
of the organization. I have examined.de- 
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partments where the fishery men were snip- 
ing at the game men, the forestry people 
were feuding with the soil experts, and the 
conservation officers were mad at everyone. 
A strong administrator, backed by an intel- 
ligent commission, usually can solve such 
situations promptly by knocking heads to- 
gether and the judicious use of the pruning 
axe, 

As long as mankind exists there will be 
politics both in the good sense and the bad. 
Politics in its highest meaning is an indis- 
pensable part of the American way of life. 
In its narrower and less-honorable aspects, 
however, particularly when applied to the 
administration of natural resources, it is 
both a blight and a blot on the name of 
democracy. 

In anything as important as the conserva- 
tion of renewable natural resources to the 
future of America, party-first politics and 
petty See aoe politics have no proper place 
any moére than they have in matters dealing 
with national defense. In a sense, conserva- 
tion is national defense of the most impor- 
tant kind; for a nation without rich soil, 
clean water, productive forests, and adequate 
recreation for its people cannot retain a 
place of leadership among nations: Soil 
erosion, overgrazing, and exploitative forest 
management have destroyed more nations 
than bombs, shells, and gunpowder. 

In order to assure sound conservation pro- 
grams, political interference, from within or 
without, must be kept te a minimum. We 
must select the best trained and most expe- 
rienced administrators to handle these pro- 
grams and permit them to work without im- 
proper pressure from the office of the gov- 
ernor, from legislative bodies, or from nar- 
row or pressure groups among the people 
themselves. Any sound law should have 
machinery for removing an incompetent or 
dishonest administrator from office for due 
and reasonable cause, but due cause should 
not include the way he voted in the last 
election or the fact that he failed to stock 
the farm pond of a commissioner or gov- 
ernor-elect. 

All conservationists should work to remove 
the blight of this kind of politics from the 
management of natural resources. Great 
progress has been made in this field since 
the early 1930’s when the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners drafted a model law to cover 
the administration of wildlife resources. The 
basic elements of the law have been widely 
adopted and have provided more good man-< 
agement of the resources than any or all 
other systems yet devised. 

The enactment of a law, and the mnaugu- 
ration of a sound program, does not stop 
the politicians from trying to retain politi- 
cal control of the funds and positions in the 
department, however. Many States have 
started such programs only to have resource 
management fall back into the old ways as 
soon as the conservationists relaxed their 
vigilance. 

It is and will be a constant battle to get 
and keep sound, continuous programs going. 





Extension of Unemployment Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable James T. Vocelle, chairman of 
the Florida Industrial Commission, has 
issued a very interesting statement on 





the extension of unemployment 

Mr. Vocelle is a recognized authority jn 
this important field and it is with 

ure that I submit his statement for pyp. 
lication in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 

The statement follows: 

I have just returned from Washington 
where, among other things, I attended hear. 
ings being held by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represen 
on,numerous bills which have been int. 
duced in Congress concerning the extension 
of unemployment-compensation 
In the light of present economic con 
it appears desirable to briefly review the 
situation with respect to unemployment ip. 
surance in general; Florida’s place in the 
picture, and the overall effect of pending 
legislation on the subject. 

It is well for us to remember that while 
unemployment insurance did not come into 
being in the United States until 1935, it is 
not a new program but has been in existence 
for many years in other countries of the 
world. It was enacted by Congress in 1935, 
after a thorough study by leading econo. 
mists of the country in the light of the 
tremendous impact upon the Nation’s econ. 
omy resulting from the disastrous depression 
of the early 1930’s. We saw what it meant 
to our Nation’s economy to have lines of 
people out of work, vainly seeking to find 
employment, and having no way to tum 
for bread for their families except in bread. 
lines. 

This created a double burden in that un 
employed workers were not only nonproduc- 
tive and, consequently, were unable to pur 
chase goods in the market but also had to 
be cared for by gainfully employed members 
of society, thereby exacting double drain 
upon the economy, I am unalterably op- 
posed to doles and, in my opinion, nothing 
is worse than giving people something for 
nothing. I am also in complete accord with 


St. Paul’s admonition to the Thessalonians 


when he said, “If there is any man among 
you who will not work, neither let him 
eat.” 

A completely different situation arises, 
however, when people who have been 


genuinely attached to the labor market find ~ 


themselves out of work through no fault of 
their own and are unable to secure work 
Such a situation requires action and some 
provision must be made for such cases. This 
is what the Nation is faced with at the pres 
ent moment, and it is when unemployment 
insurance can come in and make its con- 
tribution toward the solution of some of 
the problems. 

In adopting the unemployment compensa 
tion law, Congress provided for a flat 3 per 
cent payroll tax against employers with eight 
or more employees on the first $3,000 of wage 
earnings for each employee. There were éi- 
ception, of course, to covered em: 
such as agricultural and domestic workers 
This coverage has since been extended 80 4. 
to include employers with four or mofe éfi- 
Pployees. Provision was made for States 0 
enact unemployment-insurance laws and for 
employers to receive credit up to 90 percent 
of the Federal tax-for State taxes paid, 7 
which would have been paid except for State 
experience rating provisions. All the # 
States, in addition to Alaska, Hawaii, and 
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chairman of the commission, that our ex- 
nce rating was so liberal as to jeop- 
ardize the solvency of the program and that 
unless a change was made, the State’s un- 
-employment fund would be reduced to the 
int where the employers of the State might 
pe called upon to pay the maximum 3 per- 
cent tax in the time of a recession when they 
could afford it the least. This warning was 
pased not only on our-own research but on 
the basis of a most comprehensive survey 
of the entire unemployment insurance pro- 
by the Tax Foundation, whose board 
of trustees comprises the leaders in big busi- 
ness in the country. In a report issued in 
1953, the Tax Foundation called attention 
to the fact that Florida did not have a high 
enough average tax rate to meet the impact 
of recession. Our pleas, however, fell on 
deaf ears until the 1957 session when Asso- 
ciated Industries, representing a large group 
of employers in the State, saw the logic of 
our position and an amendment was made 
to the law which has helpéd the situation 
considerably, although not to the full extent 
needed to meet the full impact of an ex- 
tended recession. As a matter of fact, the 
statistics show that the average tax rate paid 
by the employers of Plorida has decreased in 
10 years from 1.44 percent in 1947 to .69 per- 
cent in 1957, making the average rate paid 
in Florida the lowest of any of the 51 juris- 
dictions with the exception of Colorado, Iowa, 
Virginia, and Arkansas. The amount which 
the employers of Plorida would have been 
called upon to pay in 1957 on a basis of 2.7 
percent tax would have been $58,131,000. 
They actually paid $15,462,315, 

Florida also has the unenviable distinc- 
_tion of providing the smallest amount of 
benefits of any of the 51 jurisdictions, and 
Florida probably has more restrictions on 
the payment of benefits than any of the 
other jurisdictions, This also is a situation 
to which we have directed our attention 
‘and while the maximum amount of weekly 
henefits has been increased, since I have been 
chairman of the commission, from $20 to 
$30, the maximum duration of 16 weeks has 
been left unchanged. Governor Collins in 
his message to the 1957 legislature recom- 
mended an increase of the maximum dura- 
tion to 20 weeks but formidable opposition 
prevented the change being made. 

At the present time unemployment is 
widespread over the Nation. Florida, how- 
ever, has had a lower impact than the rest 
of the country. In some of the States un- 
employment has risen as high as more than 
12 percent of workers covered by unemploy- 
Ment insurance and the national average 
for the week ending March 30 was 7.8 per~ 
cent, while in Florida during the same week 
4 percent of covered workers were drawing 
unemployment benefits. This represents an 
increase of eight-tenths of 1 percent since 
January and is 178 percent above the claims 
load a year ago. 


The demands upon Congress for some- 
thing to be done to alleviate this situation 
“@re enormous and many bills have been in- 
troduced on the subject. In analyzing these 
bills, from my viewpoint, some considera- 
‘tions must be kept uppermost in mind. One 
is that I think it would be disastrous to 
-divert the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram from an insurance program into that 
of a dole. Likewise, I am opposed to fed- 
eralization of the program and feel that it 
should be left as it is on a Federal-State re- 
ip. However, when some States 

drag their feet and fail to have a completely 
Sound program geared to meet the reason- 
_ able needs that may arise, it is an invita- 
tion for Federal intervention. Regrettably, 
Plrida is in this boat and the fact that 
‘We have the lowest benefit payments of any 
of the 51 j save Arkansas, is 
* one of the st: arguments being ‘used by 
Proponents of federalization at this time. 
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It is my considered judgment, after hav- 
ing listened to the arguments presented be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, that 
something is going to have to be done to 
provide more extended benefits in many of 
the States to workers who are out of work 
through no fault of their own and cannot 
find employment. In order to keep unem- 
ployment compensation on an insurance 
basis and to prevent federalization, I feel 
-that the administration’s proposal as pre- 
sented in. the House of Representatives by 
Congressman REEp of New York, ranking Re- 
publican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, gnd being H. R. 11697, is the 
soundest approach to the problem that has 
been presented I do not think that this 
bill is a panacea but I feel that it will help 
to make up for some inadequacies now ex- 


. isting in the program. I feel that those who 


need assistance outside of the unemploy- 
ment insurance field should be cared for on 
a basis of need through the public assistance 
approach. 

Basically the Reed bill does these things: 

1. It extends duration of benefits for an 
additional 50 percent beyond that provided 
by State laws to those workers who have 
exhausted their benefits after December 31, 
1957. Payments would be made to eligible 
claimants for weeks of unemployment be- 
ginning 30 days after the law becomes effec- 
tive and prior to April 1, 1959. 

2. It does not change any provisions of the 


State law with respect to amount of benefits 


nor to eligibility provisions. A person still 
must be unemployed through no fault of his 
own to be eligible. The Federal Government 
will advance the funds for payment of the 
extended benefits. 

3. It is not a grant but is a loan which 
must be repaid by the States either out of a 
direct appropriation or by transfer from the 
State’s unemployment trust fund. If this is 
not done, then the repayment will be made 
by a small increase in the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax on employers beginning with the 
year 1963. 

It seems to me that we cannot ignore the 
rising tide of unemployment throughout the 
country and that Florida, prior to the pres- 
ent recession, had the highest rate of ex- 
haustion of benefits of any of the 51 juris- 
dictions. Since Florida normally experiences 
highest unemployment in summer it appears 
that a long, hard sunrmer lies ahead of us. 

If a blanket extension of duration of bene- 
fits is made as provided in what is known 
as ‘the Mills-McCormack bill pending before 
Congress, which also provides for an out- 
right Federal grant, it would mean that the 
employers of Florida would be called upon 
to pay not only for unemployment in Florida 
but for their share of unemployment in 
States having a much heavier ratio. This is 
because funds for -the program would come 
from Federal general revenue. Under the 
Reed bill the employers in each State would 
carry the burden of extension of duration 
in their own State and the employers of 
Florida would be called upon to pay only the 
cost of extension in Florida, which would 
be relatively small compared with what the 


‘burden would otherwise be if we had to 


share the costs in other States as well. 

I think it well to point out the limitations 
contained in Florida’s law on the payment of 
benefits. In order to qualify for unem- 
ployment compensation in Florida these con- 
ditions must be met: 

1. The worker must be unemployed 
through no fault of his own. 

2 The worker must be physically able to 
work full time. 

8..The worker must be actively seeking 
suitable work and satisfy the Commission 
that such is the case. , 

In addition to these qualifying conditions 
the worker must have been genuinely at- 
tached to the labor market and no one can 
receive unemployment compensation bene- 
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fits unless he has earned at least $200 during 
the base year, and he also must have been 
paid wages during his base period equal to 
or in excess of 1% times his highest quarter 
wages. The worker is-also limited to benefit 
payments in any 1 benefit year not to 
exceed 25 percent of his total wages in his 
base period. There is also the overall 
ceiling of 16 weeks at a maximum of $30 a 
week, which means that no worker could 
receive more than $480 in unemployment 
insurance benefits in any 1 year. 

Under Florida law the minimum weekly 
benefit payable is $10 and the maximum 
$30, depending upon the earnings of the 
worker. Thus Florida benefits are payable 
for a minimum of 5 weeks at $10 per week, 
or $50, to a maximum of $30 per week for 
16 weeks, or a total of $480. Under the 
provisions of the Reed bill the amounts pay- 
able would be extended 50 percent. In the 
first example claimant could draw $25 more 
at $10 per week for 2 weeks and $5 for 1 
week. In the second case claimant could 
draw $240 more at $30 per week. The exten- 
sion of maximum number of weeks under 
this bill would still leave Florida’s maximum 
duration of 24 weeks below that being paid 
by the vast majority of the States, 

While, as I have stated, I do not think the 
Reed bill by any means represents a com- 
plete answer to the problems I feel that it 
goes as far as unemployment insurance could 
be expected to go without destroying its basic 
insurance principle. I feel though, in the 
light of the present situation, the 1959 legis- 
lature should carefully re-examine Florida's 
place in the picture so that we may preserve 
unemployment insurance as a State program 
and yet at the same time measure up to the 
responsibility which we have to provide 
reasonable benefits for unemiployed workers 
who have been genuinely attached to the 
labor market and who are seeking work and 
who are unable to find it. To do less than 
this, in my opinion, is to invite disaster and 
to evade the moral responsibility that goes 
with living in a free society. 





Tumult in the City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Sneaker, last week 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, had their annual 
national convention in our city. 

Among the speakers was Mrs. Ray L. 
Erb, chairman, national defense com- 
mittee. Mrs. Erb’s address states with 
clarity and sincerity the underlying vi- 
ciousness which is Soviet Russia. She 
points out that the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics’ is intoxicated with a 
dream of world domination. 

I hope all my colleagues will take time 
to read Mrs. Erb’s ‘excellent speech, 
which follows: 

TUMULT IN THE CIry 

Many years ago I was taught a poem which 
helped to inspire, in my heart and mind, 
appreciation of, and devotion to, my native 
land. I doubt if any of today’s youth are 
familiar with it, but I am wondering if some 
of my contemporaries in the audience might 
be. Though consisting of nine verses, I shall 
read but a few lines. 
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“There was tumult in the city 
In the quaint old Quaker town 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down— 
People gathering at the corners 
Where they whispered each to each 
And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 


‘Will they do it?” ‘Dare they do it?’ 
‘Who is speaking?’ “What's the news?’ 

‘What of Adams?’ ‘What of Sherman?’ 
‘Oh, God grant they won’t refuse!’ 


So they surged against the State House 
While all solemnly inside 

Sat the Continental Congress, 
Truth and reason for their guide. 

O’er a simple scroll debating 
Which, though simple it might be, 

Yet could shake the cliffs of England 
With thunders of the free. 


Quickly, at the given signal, 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 
Forth he sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 


That old State House bill is silent, 
Hushed is now its clamorous tongue 
But the spirit is awakened 
Still is living—ever young.” 


Tonight I am forced to ask—in how many 
hearts in America today is that spirit living 
and in how many minds in America is there 
the comprehension of the vision of those 
leaders of old—or, loyalty to the statements 
they so courageously signed. The tumult of 
that memorable first July 4th, when the 
Liberty Bell rang out our independence, was 
the reaction of a young and vigorous coun- 
try marking a momentous step away from 
state control and toward self government. 

The shouting and singing which arose from 
the crowd waiting for a decision that hot 
afternoon in Philadelphia was joy for their 
new freedom but fear for the dangers it 
might bring for each of them. They knew 
that the signers of that declaration would be 
considered traitors in the eyes of their former 
rulers and that many would pay dearly for 
their courage and convictions. Even in that 
restless crowd, facing an uncertain future, 
it was one thing to declare their independ- 
ence and quite another to maintain it. 

Every Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion knows well the inspiring history of the 
years since our national independence was 
declared; the individual liberty enjoyed and 
the magnificent successes achieved. 

Today many of our citizens seem to have 
strangely lost’ America’s vision and faith 
in our form of government. They stand idly 
by while that superb protector of their lib- 
erty, the Constitution of the United States 
of America, is being undermined and anni- 
hilated. 

Many ancient and modern nations have 
cast off oppression, but those which have 
been able to enjoy a few precious moments 
of liberty are most rare, for they soon relapsed 
into their old political vices. 

There is tumult in our hearts today as we 
observe mere- illusions being accepted as 
reality; license taken for liberty; treachery 
for patriotism; revenge for justice. We are 
deeeply concerned and distressed over the 
disregard for the next generation, the ex- 
pression of which is the ever-increasing 
astronomical national debt. A Member of 
Congress recently said: “If we continue to 
go on as we have in the past three decades, 
our children’s children will be left with a 
Nation so mortgaged that it will be void of 
all individual incentive or initiative.” 

Have we been free so long as to have for- 
gotten what enslavement means? Have we 
become smug in our fake security and apa- 
thetic regarding the worldwide struggle for 
the minds and souls of men? 

May we never forget that we are dealing 
with men misled by the illusions of error, 
and, in many instances, by evil incentiyes. 
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The hour of trial has indeed become a 
reality and one which must be met with 
confidence and strength. In order to safe- 
guard our future it becomes obligatory that 
we endeavor to preserve the inheritance of a 
great past. : 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
intoxicated with a dream of world domina- 
tion. Our people must be protected from 
the clever and consistent propaganda of 
those who would destroy us. It is impera- 
tive that clear thinking permeate the mists 
of confusion with the ensuing determination 
to courageously confront our enemies, and 
now, with no further postponement, time is 
of the essence. 

Many Americans are asking: What shall we 
do? Where shall we turn for guidance? 
These are questions no Daughter of the 
American Revolution should hesitate to an- 
swer. ,When the tumult and the clamor 
arise, when fears and suspicions overtake 
our leaders, and when some Americans doubt 
the rightness of their own liberty, we Daugh- 
ters have a proven and well-tried solution to 
offer. We can demand that our people and 
our Government return to the Constitution, 
the safeguard of all of our liberties, the 
champion of our freedom. : 

The world is looking for an answer to the 
promises of tyrants and for a way out of the 
slavery that seems to be their lot no matter 
what words their governments employ to rob 
them of their individual rights. They would 
like to follow our pattern of limited govern- 
ment but they are told daily of the failure 
of our freedoms, and the glory of the super- 
state. We must restore our constitutional 
government not only for our own security 
and that of our children, but as a promise of 
what constitutional government can do for 
other nations. 

America’s noblest destiny is to demonstrate 
the keeping of freedom. 

I believe in America’s power of regenera- 
tion. I believe we can remake ourselves 
from within in order that we be not remade 
from without. 

‘We daughters have only to rely upon the 
demonstrated wisdom of our Bill of Rights 
with its proven power to give men the good 
life. With dedication and determination we 
can preserve the Constitution and our Na- 
tion in all its glory and majesty. 

Let us help make the courage of eternal 
youth run once more in the veins of our 
country. The vital breath for the future of 
our Nation is individual liberty. 

At this great meeting let us renew our 
vows of devotion to the great ideals which 
have animated us. May we rise above the 
present confusions to meet today’s chal- 
lenge, and work forward to the new day 
when truth will triumph over falsehood, 
when statesmanship will prevail over black- 
mail, and when government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people will be the 
common heritage of all mankind. 

Let us raise our thoughts to the fearless 
independence of that majestic symbol of our 
Nation, the American eagle, as it soars above 
the tumult of today. 

This is the challenge, my fellow Americans, 
and we will not fail. . 





Communism: A False Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 





OF NEW YORK \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. 
to set forth_a very timely 


, I- wish 
penetrat- 





ing discussign on communism and fh, 
churches by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
appeared in Human Events on April 
1958, and which is an excerpt from Mr, 
Hoover’s book, Masters of Deceit: 
COMMUNISM: A FALSE RELIGION 


(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureay : 


of Investigation) 


Something utterly new has taken root {p 
America during the past generation, a Com. 
munist mentality representing a systematic, 
purposive, and conscious attempt to 
Western civilization and roll history back to 
the age of. barbaric cruelty and des 
all in the name of “progress.” Evil is de. 
picted as good, terror as justice, hate as loye, 
and obedience to a foreign master ag pa- 
triotism. 

Numerically speaking, this mentality is 
limited to a few men and women, the dis. 
ciplined corps of the Communist Party, Usa, 
However, Communist thought control, in alj 
its various capacities, has spread the infes. 
tion, in varying degrees, to most phaseg of 
American life. 

This mentality, imported to our land for 
the purpose of eventually leading to a de. 
struction of*the American way of life, poses 
a crucial problem. for every one of us, It 
can destroy our constitutional Republic if it 
is permitted to corrupt our minds and con. 
trol our acts. 

In our tolerance for religious freedom, for 
separation of church and state, we some- 
times lose sight of the historical fact: West- 
ern civilization has deep religious roots. Ow 
schools, courts, legislative bodies, social agen. 
cies, philanthropic organizations, as well a 
our churches, are witnesses to the funda- 
mental fact that life has a significance that 
we ourselves do not create. ; 

It is part of our tradition and belief that 
each of us is obligated to give, when 
requires it, a reason for the faith that isin 
him. The presence of communism in the 
world and in our own country is a kind of 
stern reality which should make each of ts 
explore our own faith as deeply as we can 
and then speak up for its relationship to our 
American way. 

The very essence of our faith in democracy 
and our fellow man is rooted in a belief ina 
Supreme Being. To my mind, there are siz 
aspects to our democratic faith: ‘ 

1. A belief in the dignity and worth of the 
individual, a belief which today is under 
assault by the Communist practice which 
regards the individual as a part of the class, 
the mass, and a pawn of the state; 

2. A belief in mutual responsibility, of our 
obligation to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and care for the less fortunate, which 
is affronted by Communist policies of caleu- 
lated ruthlessness; 

3. A belief that life has a meaning which 
transcends any manmade system, that is in- 


dependent of any such system, and that out 


lasts any such system, a belief diametrically 
opposed by the materialistic dogma of com 
munism; , 

4. A belief in stewardship, a feeling thats 
great heritage is our sacred trust for the 
generations yet to come, a belief that stands 


today as the competitor to Communist loy- | 


alty to Marxism-Leninism; 
5. A belief that the moral values we adhere 
to, support, and strive toward are 
on @ reality more enduring and 
than any manmade system, which is : 
by the Communist claim that all morality’ 
“olass morality”; ° ae 
6. A belief, which has matured to a@ 
conviction, that in the final analysis love 
the greatest force on earth and is far 


enduring than hatred; this forbids our & — 


cepting the Communist division of 


that by arbitrary standards singles out tho 


fit only for liquidation. 


, 
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It is only as we thus take stock of what 
we mean by saying that our culture has re- 
us roots that we become ready to make 
an accurate appraisal of Communist ideol- 

and tactics. 

The most basic of all Communist com- 
ments about religion is the statement of 
Karl Marx that religion is “the opium of the 

le.” This Marxian doctrine has been 
restated by William Z. Foster and applied to 
Communist action in these words: “* * * 
God will be banished from the laboratories as 
well as from the schools.” 

Inherited from fanatic minds abroad, this 
mentality poses today a crucial problem for 
every patriotic man and woman in America, 
If allowed to develop it will destroy our way 


life. 
Eeeesmunists have always made it clear that 
communism is the mortal enemy of Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, Mohammedanism, and any 
other religion that believes in a Supreme 


“Don’t think that the Communists have 
their minds about religion,” says 
Nikita Khrushchev. “We remain the atheists 
that we have always been; we are doing as 
much as we can to liberate those people who 
are still under the spell of this. religious 
opiate.” As long as communism remains, 
the assault will continue. 


To the Communist, Marxism-Leninism is" 


the “perfect science.” It accounts for every- 
thing; it has a plan for everything; it can 
be the source of everything a man needs. 
Therefore, said Lenin, “we shall always 
preach a scientific philosophy; we must fight 
against the inconsistencies of the Chris- 
tians.”’ . 

No Communist can be permitted to set an 
abstract truth above-an expedient lie, or 
to extend compassion to’an enemy whom 
the party intends to smear or liquidate, The 
Communists dismiss our sentiments moti- 
vated by spiritual force as silly prattlings that 
reflect bourgeois weakness. Therefore, they 
have their own morality, Communist moral- 
ity, as stated by Lenin: 

“We repudiate all morality that is taken 
outside of human, class concepts. * * *.We 
say that our morality is entirely subordinated 
to the interests of the class struggle.” 

That is why a Communist can commit 
murder, pillage, destruction, and-terror, and 
feel proud; lie and feel no compunction; 
seek to destroy the American form of gov- 
ernment and feel justified. Communism has 
turned the values of western civilization up- 
side down. 

It would seem that Communists, in view 
of the above, would make clear, always and 
at every point, their opposition to religion. 
Often, however, tactics have made it neces- 
sary to play down or to conceal entirely the 
party’s intentions, in line with ‘Lenin’s ad- 
vice: “* * * but this does not mean that 
the religious question must be pushed into 
the foreground where it does not belong.” 

The Communists realize that the vast ma- 
jority of non-Communists believe in God. 
Too bold an approach might antagonize 

» doing the party more harm than good. 
In line with theses tactics, the party is today 
engaged in a systematic program to infiltrate 
American religious groups. 


“The Communist Party,” said the national 


Committee in 1954, “declares that it seeks no 


conflict with any church or any American’s 
religious belief. On the contrary, we stretch 


Out of ae in the fellowship of common 
Struggle for our mutual goal of peace, de- 
~ Mocracy, and 


‘Miligious belief.”” 


security to all regardless of 
Members are being told: 
churches and become involved in 


church work.” 


The party's objectives inside religious 
age are cea tie 

1. To gain respectability; “* * * a church 
is the best front we ee i= Comrades, 
by associating in church circles, secure an 
acceptable status in the community, greater 
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credence for their opinions, and the lulling 
of non-Communist suspicions. 

2. To provide an opportunity for the subtie 
dissemination of Communist propaganda. 
Churches are convincing places in which to 
identify Communist programs with such gen- 
uine religious values as peace, brotherhood, 
justice. One member bragged how in a 
church talk he had plugged for Marx. The 
Communists are careful, however, not to 
overdo it. ‘One fellow was too ambitious. 
He was challenged by alert church members 
and relieved of his leadership duties. 

3. To make contact with youth: through 
class discussions, recreational affairs, etc. 
The object is not necessarily to recruit (al- 
though in one church several young people 
did join) but to plant a seed of Marxist- 
Leninist thought. 

4. To exploit the church in the party's 
day-to-day agitational program. In the 
1930’s and 1940’s the approach was chiefly 
through immediate economic and political 
problems, with the party attempting to ex- 
ploit. the church’s legitimate interest in 
better housing and the elimination of social 
injustices. 

Today this tactic is overshadowed by the 
peace issue. Every possible deceptive device 
is being used to link the party’s peace pro- 
gram with the church. One Communist 
Party section issued instructions that every 
clergyman in the community be contacted 
to give a sermon on peace. Encourage party. 
church members to organize discussion 
groups, perhaps showing a peace film. If 
possible, circulate peace literature. If you 
can't get inside, stand outside. One organ- 
izer said: “We are to dress up like other 
people and stand outside churches in our 
neighborhoods and use the slogan, ‘Peace 
on earth, good will toward men.’” 

5. To enlarge the area of party contacts. 
One -party section advocated: join small 
churches (100 to 500 membership), so that 
one can more easily work himself into a 
position of leadership. Make as many per- 
sonal contacts as possible. Learn where the 
church member works, what his hobbies are, 
etc. Someday he might be used. One party 
member, active in youth work, learned that 
the parents of several young people were 
working in an industrial plant. Securing 
this information was most important,- he 
said. 

6. To influence clergymen. A dedicated 
clergyman, being a man of God, is a mortal 
enemy of communism. But if he can, by 
conversion, influence, or trickery, be made 
to support the Communist program once 
or a few times or many times, the party 
gains. If, for example, a clergyman can be 
persuaded to serve as sponsor or officer of a 
Communist front, to issue a testimonial or 
to sign a clemency petition for a Commu- 
nist “victim of. persecution,” his personal 
prestige lends weight to the cause. 

Behind these deceptive tactics, however, 
can be seen the real nature of communism. 
For the member, religion is not a private 
affatr. .No tolerance is allowed. He cannot 
be a Marxist and adhere to a religion. The 
party is today desperately working to moid 
atheistic materialism. as a weapon of revo- 
lution, a revolution which, if it is to suc- 
ceed, must first sap religion's spiritual 
strength and then destroy it. : 

The party’s attack can be traced through 
four stages: 

1. Recruitment: keyed to the party’s gen- 
eral approach toward non-Communists, the 
issue of religion is minimized. “Try to win 
recruits on the basis of wages and the class 
struggle rather than religion”; and “go ahead 
and tell a fellow you believe in God to keep 
from getting into an argument.” Likewise 
it is urged: “If we approach a churchgoer 
we do not hit him over the head and tell 


him his idea is crazy. We take a tactical . 


approach.” 
2. Early indoctrination: keyed to patience 
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if recruits continue to attend church after 
joining the party. They must be gradually 
“educated.” If new members begin to ask 
questions, they are to be made to feel, not 
that their fellow Communists are trying to 
take away their belief, but that these Com- 
munists are “advanced thinkers,” that they 
hold a “scientific” concept of the universe, 
and that religion is to them simply “old- 
fashioned.” 

3. Special indoctrination: Keyed to the 
real job of teaching Marxist materialism are 
special indoctrination classes. “Our pro- 
gram thus necessarily includes the propa- 
ganda of atheism,” said Lenin, directing his 
words, of course, to party members. 

4. Final goal: The utter elimination of all 
religion (called bourgeois remnants) from 
the heart, mind, and soul of man, and the 
total victory of atheistic communism. Reli- 
gious attitudes keep cropping up, however, 
even in the trained member. One individual 
admitted that it had taken him a long time 
to give up his religion. “It was one of the 
hardest parts of my party development.” 

Here, then, is the fight the Communist 
leaders wage. We do not believe they can 
ever win it. So-called religious survivals 
represent something far deeper in man than 
the Communists can grant; some eternal 
reaching toward a creative source. But if 
the party does not realize the true nature 
and strength of these survivals, it does real- 
ize that religion is its most potent foe. 

To meet this challenge, no hesitant, indif- 
ferent, half-apologetic acts on our own part 
can suffice. Out of the deep roots of religion 
flows something warm and good; the affirma- 
tion of love and justice; here is the source 
of strengt> for our land if we are to remain 
free. It is ours to defend and to nourish. 





Financing Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31, 1958, the Federal Reserve 
Board transmitted to the chairmen of 
the Banking and Currency Committees 
and the Select Committees on Small 
Business of both Houses of Congress a 
document on the financing of small busi- 
ness which was very clearly labeled a 
study of financing of small business. 
The Board of Governors was very care- 
ful in the letter of transmittal not to re- 
fer to the document as a report. The 
four chairmen of the congressional com- 
mittees joined in the statement, submit- 
ting this study to the Congress for its 
attention. They, too, carefully referred 
to it as a study and not as a report. 

In the preparation of the document 
as a committee print for use by Members 
of Congress, unfortunately, somebody 
placed upon the cover of the document 
the word “report” instead of “‘study.” 

That has brought about an unfortu- 
nate situation, due to careless reporting 
and careless editorializing on the part of 
some members of the press. One edito- 
rial in the Wall Street Journal editori- 
alized about this study, indicating “it 
would be well if Congress paid attention 
to it” and further stated that the “re- 
port” indicated the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was a temporary and a 
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“distress organization,” holding out no 
promise to small business primarily be- 
cause the agency was set up “to grant 
loans to applicants who cannot get them 
anywhere else.” It then goes on to say 
that this is unsound business practice, 
and the Government should not encour- 
age loans to poor credit risks. 

It is easy to write, but it takes real 
hard work to become properly informed 
before writing. 

Not only was the study not a report 
but the study itself very plainly states 
that no member pf the Board partici- 
pated in the writing of the material sub- 
mitted, and, on the contrary, the “views 
expressed are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank.” 

Now let us turn our attention for a 
moment to the contents of the study to 
determine whether or not there is any- 
thing there to sustain the criticism and 
improper conclusions found in the news 
item. 

The study very properly states that 
the law has always required of the Small 
Business Administration and its prede- 
cessor lending agencies, that before the 
Government makes any credit available, 
it must appear that the loans cannot be 
obtained from private financing. 

This provision has been found sound 
and workable. It is necessary in order to 
protect private enterprise from Govern- 
ment competition. 

That does not mean, however, that 
loans are to be made to bad risks. As a 
matter of fact, the Government lending 
agencies, and particularly the Small 
Business Administration, have a very 
good record in that respect. Actually, 
there have been more complaints made 
against the Small Business Administra-. 
tion because it adheres too strictly to 
the requirement of the law that no loan 
be made unless there is “reasonable as- 
surance of repayment.” The loss ratio 
by the Small Business Administration is 
much, much smaller than that experi- 
enced by private lenders. 

There are many reasons why small 
business can get no loans from private 
lenders other than the fact that it is a 
bad credit risk. There are plenty of 
good credit risks among the small-busi- 
ness men of the country who have been 
unable to get private loans. The Small 
Business Administration is filling that 
void to the limited extent permitted by 
existing law. 

There is nothing in the study as pre- 
sented by the Federal Reserve Board 
which justifies the conclusion that Gov- 
ernment encourages private lenders to 
consider poor credit risks. 

There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment can and should play a greater role 
in connection with making risk or equity 
capital available to small business and 
there is much to be said for making loans 
_ available for a term beyond the 10 years 
permitted by the existing law to the 
Small Business Administration. Con- 
structive criticisms along those lines will 
be helpful to the Congress in performing 
its duty. News items and editorials, such 
as referred to above, will do nothing ex- 
cept to create confusion. 
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In connection with the foregoing, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following letters writ- 
ten to and received by the ever-vigilant 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business: 

BoarpD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, April 16, 1958, 
Mr. GEorGE J. BURGER, 

Vice President, National Federation of 
Independent Business, Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Burcer: Thank you for your 
letter of April 14. I am glad to have your 
further comments about the Small Business 
Administration. 

The report to which the Wall Street 
Journal release referred is a technical study 
of the problem of small-business financing, 
prepared by the staff of the Federal Reserve 
System with a number of university or inde- 
pendent scholars also collaborating. The 
conclusions drawn in the individual studies 
are those of the authors, and do not neces- 
sarily represent the views of the Board of 
Governors. The published study was given 
to the press without an accompanying re- 
lease prepared by the Board or its staff. 
Such comments as the press may have made 
of the study, or such points as the press 
may have taken out of context, are, there- 
fore, the responsibility of the press and in 
no way the responsibility of the Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 
APRIL 14, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM McC. MarRTIN, 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I noted in the Wall 
Street Journal today: “Reserve Board says 
small business agency, banks fail to aid 
growth.” Of course both this office and our 
head office at Burlingame, Calif., will closely. 
scrutinize and study the report issued by 
the Board to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and the select Committees on 
Small Business. However, we do believe 
there is some need for a clarification and 
proper evaluation of the operations of the 
Small Business Administration. 

As the saying goes: “Rome wasn't built 
in a day” and it goes without saying that in 
our opinion, after closely scrutinizing the 
operations of the agency from its inception, 
it may be found that the operation of the 
agency was handicapped from the first in- 
stance through impediments. To substan- 
tiate that statement—from the very first in- 
stance the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business vigorously opposed the estab- 
lishment within the agency of the Policy 
Board, and we are referring to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his alternate, and the 
Secretary of Commerce or his alternate, and 
the SBA Administrator. 

When the vote came up on this in the 
United States Senate in the first instance 
this office wired 96 Members of the Senate 
opposing that part of the act. In other 
words, we maintained that the administra- 
tion of the act should rise or fall on the 
actions of the Administrator himself, and 
we have lived to see the day that we were 
correct in our findings. : 

We know that when the agency was 


_originally established and a few months into 


its operation, after a hurried nationwide 
visit in key regional offices of SBA, and upon 
reporting our findings back to Washington 
the result was that the whole operation of 
the SBA as to its lending policy was changed 
as it related to those eligible to secure SBA 
loans. a 

The Wall Street Journal report further 
states: “The study criticized the SBA for 


~ 
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granting loans only when small business 
finds it impossible to get them an 
else.” What's wrong with that? I believe it 
may be found in the act itself that 
business is expected to attempt to secure 
loans from private sources, and when 

are not available and the credit standing of 
the applicant is okay, the Small \ 
Administration moves in. In other words 
the procedure used by SBA is not in com. 
petition with private banking circles, 

The report further states: “The tremen. 
dous postwar increase in indebtedness of 
small businesses might raise the question of 
whether credit had become too readily ayaij. 
able.” The writer’s experience in private 
business for better than a quarter of a cen. 
tury or more prior to my connection with 
the federation leads me to believe that 
where small business goes in for 
loans from private banking institutions their 
applications are generally scrutinized 
very carefully before any consideration ig 
given to the loan. 

We believe, from reviewing the operations 
of the Small Business Administration, and 
after having recently completed personal 
visits to SBA Offices in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los An. 
geles, and New York City, that the Agency 
is showing consistent progress more in keep. 
ing with the will of the Congress and the 
full intent of the act. 

We further believe, due to the splendid 
action of the House in the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress, which voted and approved 
improved SBA legislation expanding the 
powers and operations of the Agency, and 
more important, the key to its operation as 
to financing matters—authorizing a new Ad- 
visory Board consisting of the Administrator, 
Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and not less than 3 nor more 
than 5 small-business men, this will goa 
long long ways in bringing long overdue f- 
nancial assistance to small business where 
such credit is not available through private 
banking institutions, and in closing we 
might add that the opinion we have ex- 
pressed above is also the opinion held by 
some members of the banking fraternity. 

Sincerely, 
GeorceE J. Burcer, V. P., ; 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, 





















































































Apri 17, 1958. 
EprTor, WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
44 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. | 

Dear Sm: I noted with considerable in-’ 
terest on the editorial page of today’s Wall 
Street Journal “Topsy-turvy business,” which 
certainly calls for our attention in view of 
the interest our nationwide membership— 
all independent business and professional 
men, has in the operation of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

You state: “The temporary Small Business 
Administration will probably outlive us all” 
You are correct, and it will outlive us all. 
until such time as banking institutions 
throughout the Nation are permitted to make 
long-term capital Ioans to small 
You are well aware that under present bank- 
ing laws the banks more or less are 
by State and Federal law on long-term loans. 

We are leaving no stone unturned, which 
after all is the majority vote of our 
bership, to have the Senate take con , 
action on the improved Small Business 40 
ministration legislation which was 
practically unanimous action in the 
in the ist session of the 85th Con 
be exact, 392 for and 2 against. 

Our understanding of the recently released 
report of the Federal Reserve a 2 










nancing small business” is that it 
@ report of the Board itself but was 2 
@ report of the staff which was 
study the situation. 
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page 19 of the report carries letter of 

transmittal dated March 31, 1958, directed 
to the Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, House ect 
Committee on Small Business, si by 
wm. McC. Martin, Jr., chairman, in which 
he stated: “Last fall the research staffs of 
the Board of Governors and the Federal Re- 
serve banks undertook a study of the fi- 
nancing problems of small business.” We 
could find nothing’in Mr. Martin’s letter 
to the committees where he called the 
Small Business Administration a distress or- 

tion, nor do we find in his letter any 
comments as quoted: “hold out any prom- 
ise for development” of small businesses. 

We believe in fairness to your nationwide 

readers of the Journal that you may find it 
convenient to publish this letter as it goes 
without saying many thousands of small 
pusiness people throughout the Nation do 
read the Wajl Street Journal, 

Sincerely yours, 

Georce J._Burcer, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 





A Brass Ring for Mr. Gary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a well- 
deserved tribute te our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable J. VAUGHN Gary, 
which appeared in the Richmond News 
Leader on April 18,.1958. 


It is an ola southern custom, and it has 
been of enormous usefulness to the South, 
that when a man really establishes his hold 
on a congressional seat he generally is spared 
opposition from within his own party. And 
because over much’ of the South there is 
no opposition from outside his own party, 
the Southern Congressman builds up sen- 
lority as a monument picks up patina. 

This genteel approach to politics is the 
green envy of officeholders élsewhere. They 
watch Southerner climb committee ladders 
with patient and effortless ease, and rage 
against the apathy and indifference of 
the South. Doubtless it is true that so placid 
& custom has its drawbacks, for there is 
something to be gained from the hurly-burly 
of a hot. campaign: A man emerges from it 
& little more responsive to his people. But 
the other side of that argument is that many 
Southern solons are able to exercise a legis- 
lative freedom they could not exercise other- 
wise; they are more independent of pressure 
groups and less beholden to kingmakers. 

Anyhow, what we started to say is that J. 
VAUGHAN Gary is now benefiting from this 
Venerable southern custom. The Richmond 
Congressman won a bress ring on Wednes- 
day, when the deadline passed for filing 
Primary candidacies, and thus enjoys a free 
tide to the November general election. “Op- 
position,” Bill Tuck once remarked feelingly, 
is a hateful thing.” We are pleased that 
Mr. Gary has been spared this expensive 
Wavail this spring. 

Tt was not’ always so. Looking. back over 
z Gary’s campaigns, one is impressed. by 

number of skirmishes he has had to 
fight in order to retain his seat. He has been 
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in the House 13 years last month, and no 
fewer than 13 candidates have tried to knock 
him off his perch. Among these, interest- 
ingly, was a Communist candidate by the 
name of David P. Bennett, who ran against 
Mr. GAry in the general election of 1948. 
Bennett was one of the only real, live Com- 
munists we ever had around this town, and 
a right attractive youg fellow he was. He 
came by the office one day looking for some 
clippings. He got 775 votes. What ever 
became of Alice Burke? 

Mr. Gary scrambled into the House on 
March 6, 1945, 3 months after Dave Satter- 
field’s retirement, as a plurality winner. He 
had 10,444 votes, against 8,407 for Ashton 
Dovell and 2,663 for Curtis M. Dozier. Seven- 
teen months later, he had his closest race, 
when he defeated Minetree Folkes, Jr., 17,527 
to 15,152. In November of 1946 he toppled 
F. Earle Lutz, Republican nominee. In 1948 
Mr. Gary dumped James E. Gardner in the 


* primary, and defeatéd Republican Dick Poage 


in the general election. Mr. Folkes tried 
again in the primary of 1950, but with even 
less success, and Mr. Gary had only a couple 
of lady candidates against him that Novem- 
ber. He hasn’t had any Democratic opposi- 
tion since 1950, but 3 Republicans, Walter 
R. Gambill (1952), J. Calvitt Clarke, Jr. 
(1954), and Roy E. Cabell, Jr. (1956), have 
managed to claim 41 or 42 percent of the vote 
against him each time. Mr. Gary hasn't had 
a specially easy road. 

The Richmond attorney, now 66, has 
served this district well. He ranks 10th 
among 30 Democrats on the House Appro- 
priations Committee; he is respected by his 
colleagues especially for his experience in 
postal affairs, but he is gaining wisdom and 
understanding in foreign affairs also. The 
seniority he has gained in the House benefits 
this district; Just as each additional year of 
expertence benefits Mr. Gary. He deserves 
reelection, and it’s-good to see him get a 
merited green light past primary day. 





Racial Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include a letter addressed to 
the editor of the Mobile Register, Mobile, 
Ala., by one of the colored citizens of 
Mobile County, which letter appeared in 
the Register under date of April 17, 1958. 
The letter from this citizen, Henry E. 
Royal, voices the sentiment of the over- 
whelming number of our colored citizens 
who have discussed with me the integra- 
tion problem, and I feel it will be of 
interest to the citizens of other States 
outside the South. . 

: RAcrIaL RELATIONS 

Dear Sir: I am an American citizen, born 
and reared up in the deep South; born in 
the colored race and I’m very proud to be 
just what I am, for God made me what I am. 
I would like very much to express my per- 
sonal opinion concerning today’s racial sit- 
uation. ; 

I think itis a horrible situation that’s fac- 
ing our country today. And I personally 
think the United States Supreme Court 
should review the integration bill and laws 
and leave it up to the whole of American 
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citizens to vote on and not bring something 
forcefully that 98 percent of the country is 
against. 

I know my people and my race and we 
don’t need, and we don’t want, integration. 
What.would it benefit either race? What 
we need is a peaceful solution and mutual 
understanding and Christ Jesus in our lives 
today more than ever before. 

I can see so-much trouble and unrest in 
integrated schools. Something we do not 
need as gift or for price. What would bene- 
fit our race more than anything I know today 
would be more and better jobs with better 
pay. Better schools with equal but sepa- 
rate facilities—this would provide better liv- 
ing conditions for our people and would help 
to prove our ability of being a first-class, 
honest citizen. And this would allow our 
race to provide our own places for recrea- 
tion and would better our conditions to 
meet our obligations of indebtedness. This 
would heip us more. 

I hope and pray not for my benefit alone, 
but all America, that a peaceful solution 
will be found. We do not need integration. 

HENRY E. ROYAL. 

CopEeNn, ALA. ; 





United States Owes Debt to Represent- 
ative Fallon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most gratifying when from impartial 
sources there is heard a well founded 
expression of commendation for one of 
our fellow members who has distin< 
guished himself by exceptional service 
for the advancement of the interests of 
our country. Such a tribute has re- 
cently been paid to the dean of the 
Maryland congressional delegation, Con- 
gressman GeEorRGE H. FALLON, who 
through arduous efforts and signal 
ability lead the bipartisan effort for the 
enactment of the Federal road program. 


Voicing the sentiments of all who are 
conversant with the details of the han- 
dling of this gigantic undertaking, the 
Baltimore News-Post has published an 
editorial entitled “United States Owes 
Debt to Representative Fallon.” It so 
accurately and eloquently expresses the 
viewpoint of countless numbers of them 
that I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the editorial be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

UNITED STATES OwES DEBT TO REPRESENTATIVE 
FALLON 

There is gratification for everyone in 
America in the second major Federal anti- 
recession step, the program to invest an ad- 
ditional $1.8 billion of Federal and State 
money in the Nation’s roads now. 

Everyone benefits by every turn of any 
wheel that reverses the decline of the Na- 
tion’s whole business, and everyone, aside 
from driving on them, will benefit by every 
day of the earlier completion of the national 
roads that are the lifeline of the Nation’s 
whole business that provides the jobs and 
the income for all of us. 

_ It is gratifying that new jobs will be pro- 
vided this very year, an estimated 88,000 
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that will grow to 520,000 when roadbuilding 
reaches full pace in another couple of years. 

Those 88,000 jobs are for on-site workers, 
the men motorists see on the rights-of-way. 
But road dollars, just as defense dollars do 
not go just to soldiers and sailors, ga, to the 
payrolls for materials from suppliers and 
manufacturers in all 48 States. 

This starts with pencils for draftsmen, 
through timber and ore and coal and petro- 
leum, steel and aluminum, autos and trucks 
and tractors, sand and gravel, cement and 
asphalts and explosives, even to glass and 
paint for the signmakers and those who 
put down the white-line lane markings at 
$1,000 a mile. 

These payroll benefits are substantial, for 
Senator ALBertT GorE, Democrat, Tennessee 
estimates that 90-cents of each road dollar 
goes into wages and salaries. 

It is gratifying that the price tag in tax 
money for all of this is not staggering, for 
this is simply spending right now money 
that the 1956 Federal road law anticipated 
spending next year and the year after that. 

It is gratifying that the Congress and the 
President were in accord on a road-construc- 
tion speedup to aid the Nation’s whole busi- 
ness right now, and that both Houses of 
Congress acted so promptly and s0_ over- 
whelmingly in favor of it, a renewed demon- 
stration that party politics are not entangled 
in the road program. 

It is gratifying that the Congress took a 
stand on roadside billboards and barred them 
from at least 65 percent of the new 41,000- 
mile Interstate Highway System. 

The News-Post and Baltimore American 
have a proprietary interest in the Federal 
road program because the 1956 law that 
created it was predicated solidly on the 
Hearst Newspapers’ plan for better roads as 
the key for relief of the country’s highway 
crisis. 

Maryland will benefit by $6,700,000 this 

year. 
” ‘Thus it is doubly gratifying that this con- 
gressional step puts the main roadbuild- 
ing back on its 13-year schedule and averts a 
stretchout, perhaps to 20 years, that might 
have us in 1976 building roads to a con- 
cept that. had become obsolete the year 
before. 

For persistence in returning the program 
to its timetable, the Nation's whole busi- 
ness owes measures of thanks to Senator 
Gore and Representative Grorce H. FALLon, 
Democrat, of Maryland’s Fourth District, Bal- 
timore City, chairman of the two Houses’ 
Subcommittees on Roads. 


Now let the bulldozers roar. 





Life and Problems of a Young Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no field of legislation more complex than 
agriculture. Sometimes I think it is 
helpful to look closely at one of the trees 
in the forest of agriculture, the individual 
farmer. Recently, when I. was-in my 
State, I had occasion to talk with a young 
farmer of excellent reputation. I asked 
him to write to me concerning his life 
and his problems. I think his answer 
will interest every member of this body. 
It illustrates the tremendous demands 
which are made upon a young man if he 
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is to be a successful farmer in my part 
of the country. It also illustrates that 
this kind of farmer is not, as many people 
seem to feel when they discuss the farm 
problem, getting paid for doing nothing. 
There still is a need for sound Govern- 
ment assistance to help this kind of 
farmer achieve a sensible credit position 
so that he will not grow old before 
time. i 
Mr. Speaker, here is the letter: 
Mr. Frank M. CorFin, 
Maine Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Corrirn: I have not forgotten 
the matter that my wife and I promised 
to write you about. I keep thinking every 
day that I must just sit down and write but 
somehow there just aren’t hours enough. 

This evening I’m going to’start this any- 
way. Ido hope this letter, along with others 
I now hope to write, will prove of interest 
to you. I told you the night of February 15 
about our undertaking. I will just briefly 
outline it here again. 

On January 1, 1958, my wife and I took on 
by purchase the 200-acre farm on-which we 
now have 55 head of milking cows and young 
stock. I was able to get this place by prom- 
ising to pay my father and others of lesser 
importance a total-of $32,000. As we had no 
funds to pay any downpayment we now owe 
all the amount. I want to say that as of 
January 1 our total cash on hand was less 
than $500. 

Sometimes, Mr. Corrin, we now really 
wonder if it was the right move as you see 
in order to meet our debts outside of normal 
operating expenses of the farm—taxes, grain, 
repairs, fertilizer, etc.—we have to pay out 
nearly $400 a month. A little simple math 
says that the total for the debts like that for 
a year is nearly $5,000. I am going to feel 
very pleased if I can gross $20,000 this year. 
After paying the debts and operating ex- 
penses we would not make it if it were not 
that may wife holds a good job in 
We are unable to save any amount of money 
to make any improvements in the dairy busi- 
ness at all. 

Right here one might say that maybe if 
we would refinance and take a longer time 
to pay as on our present plan we have to 
pay the $32,000 in about 12 years. That is 
all well and good-but who will lend that kind 
of money at reasonable terms. I have tried 
a number of places and I can’t stand the 
interest rates or in most cases I am nicely 
told “No.” The Farm Housing Administra- 
tion would help me out but in our State of 
Maine they just don’t get enough money. 
All they have is $100,000 for the whole State 
to put on real estate. As you can readily see, 
Mr. Corrin, that amount doesn’t go far-on 
the amount of farm real estate that we have 
in this State of Maine. 

I should say right here and now, Mr. Coffin, 
that my wife and I are not the only ones with 
such burdens to carry. There are many more 
though. Mr. and his wife can tell 
similar stories. And there are others. 

You asked me the other evening how hard 
my hours were. Well, these hours are for 
7 days a week. I rise at 4 in the m 
and get to the barn about 4:45 after I have 
eaten some lunch. I am working all alone 
now milking on an average 30 cows and feed- 
ing and caring for the cows plus about 25 
young stock. I get the morning’s work done 
about 10:30 so I can then eat and do the 
other things that must be done to make the 
place run. Tomorrow I must take grain in 
to.be ground. Today I went to an extension 
meeting on the planning of better forage 
programs. : 


I have to start the evening chores by at 
least 2:30 in order to ever get done at night. 
I usually am in the house for supper with my 











wife by 7:15. I never see my daughter, 14 

old, other than on weekends as she ig 
to bed at 7:15 and my wife works d the 
week so we board her out during the weex. 
days. 

You may ask now, Mr. Corrrin, how do 
stand this life. Well, in the first place 7 
love cows and like to handle them. Of 
course, I would like to get a fair return for 
my efforts. We have wanted to get a 
man but as yet the operating budget won; 
stand it so I have to put in the long day, 
I hope to be able to save enough now by 
working alone so I can hire my dad who 
will be 66 years old this summer. He wij 
be my only help to put in the crops ang 
harvest them this summer. I do so 
that in a couple of years that we can fing 
a way to get a young man 45 a steady man, 
I have to get a man as I can’t stand this 
work for many years or I'll be an old man 
young as the saying goes. You may wonder, 
Mr. CorFrin, how old we are. I am 25 years 
old and my wife is 21. 

I try to attend all the exten#ion meetings 
in the area that.I can. There is one 
of very interesting meetings that you men. 
tioned in your address in the ones on. 
farm affairs. You will find enclosed a 
of some matters discussed at one of these 
meetings. I will try to send you material on 
others that might interest you. These meet- 
ings are getting a lot of interest and at them 
there are many ideas given on what differ. 
ent ones think could be done to help the 
situation that we farmers are in. 

Well, Mr. Corrtn, it is late and I must close 
now. I do hope this letter can give you a 
clearer picture of one farm problem at home, 
The problem of how young farmers start in 
with little money and big investment, 

Very sincerely yours, 











ww 


Our Natural Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, among 
the significant papers to be presented 0 
the North American Wildlife Conference 
in St. Louis, Mo., this week is one by Mr. 
William E. Towell, director of the Mis- 
souri Conservation Commission. 

Mr. Towell directs one of the finest 





State conservation departments in this — 


Nation. This model. department, withs 
successful program and an ex 
staff, shows what the States car do in the 
natural resource field. 

Mr. Towell says some of our natural 
resources have gone out the window of 
waste; some are going, and others af 
being pushed dangerously close. 


advice: Shut the window—by conserva — 


tion. 


This excellent paper, to be presented — 


March 5, 1958, follows: 
Naturat Resources Gornc Out THE WINDOF 


(By William E. Towell, Director, Missotl 


Conservation Commission) 
“Going out the window” is a phrase thit 
has developed specific meaning throug? 
usage. It implies waste. It signifies the act 
of 


away, never to be 
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think we are destroying them. According 
to the laws of physics, matter cannot be de- 
stroyed, only changed in form. But if the 
new form is not more beneficial to society 
than the original form, then there is a loss, 
not to matter, perhaps, but to mankind. At 
the very best, we are not getting wisest use 
for the greatest number. 

The fight for conservation can never be 
relaxed, and we must direct the fight. Our 
enemies are greed, selfishness, apathy, and 
ignorance. Some of the most appalling mis- 
uses of natural resources are perpetrated un- 
der the banner of conservation. Even in 
apparently legitimate conservation projects, 
we may close the windows of waste to open 
larger doors of destruction. We must con- 
sider 1978 as well as 1958; we must con- 
sider the whole complex of human use in- 
stead of the individual project. 

We cannot possibly consider all natural re- 
sources in the time allotted to this panel; I 
can only attempt to highlight a few that 
most demand we close the windows of waste. 
In our minds we must still reserve room in 
which to consider long-range effects of 
atomic radiation, of air pollution, and of 
powerful new pesticides on both man and 
wildlife. But for now, let us consider some 
of the windows where the forces of conserva- 
tion can best stop the wastage of natural 
resources. 

Soil and water are the two most basic re- 
sources of life. You and I know this; we 
have repeated it over and over again. But 
how many people really recognize the ob- 
yious fact that man, no less than-all other 
members of the plant and animal kingdoms, 
is utterly dependent upon the availability of 
soil and water in sufficient quantity and 
quality. Civilizations and cultures die when 
these resources are exhausted or even de- 
graded. We need only look back into the 
history of northeast Africa or southeast Asia 
for the proof. Lands once prosperous are 
now sterile deserts. Though science today 
can transform seemingly abundant resources 
into food, clothing and shelter, and probably 
more ways will be found to produce these 
essentials synthetically, our ultimate sur- 
vival still rests with water and the soil. We 
had best not assume that science will save 
us; science can also destroy us. 

Soil resources are going out the window: 
agriculture production in America is not 
geared to the food ments of the Na- 
tion, but to the competition for wealth. 
Subsidies to maintain guaranteed higher 
prices stimulate greater production, not for 
food but to add to growing surpluses. Again 
and again our western wheatlands are lifted 
by the winds to darken the eastern skies, 
just to produce crops that are not to be 
eaten. Acreage allotments encourage the 
farmer to grow uncontrolled crops or force 
greater production from fewer acres. In any 
case, our soil is the poorer. 

We read that millions of tons.of topsoil 
are deposited in the Gulf of Mexico every 
year (and you almost can see the earth’s 
passage from your hotel window). Yet what 
percentage of Midwest farm lands are pro- 

by terraces, contouring and grassed 
Waterways? The size-supremacy of Texas 
may be threatened by the growing delta of 
Louisiana (if you'll pardon @ minor exaggera- 
tion for emphasis), but I think you will agree 
our soil resources are going out the window. 

Water resources, too, are pouring over the 
sill. One of the few things keeping pace with 
the population surge of the United States 
and Mexico, and possibly Canada, is the con- 
Sumption of water. Water tables drop lower 


_ nd lower as the demand goes up and up. 


As water supplies grow less in critical areas, 
h needs wil suffer most? Will the great~- 


 @t good for the ber 
greatest number determine 


? And who will decide where the 
800d and number are to be judged? Already 
ios questions are acute in some localities— 

they remain unanswered. Antiquated 
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water laws, or the absence of any controls 
at all, threaten wildlife and recreational in- 
terests. Fishing and recreation were ruled 
out as greatest good for the greatest number 
at the John Martin Reservoir in southeast- 
ern Colorado. Under the prior appropria- 
tion doctrine, flood waters stored in the reser- 
voir had to be released when irrigation de- 
mands imposed their prior rights. Will obso- 
lete .laws influence court decisions and new 
legislation in States just beginning to face 
up to their water problems? 

Shortages in critical areas and conflicting 
interests in use are only two phases of our 
water concern. A growing problem, along 
with a booming population and industrial 
expansion, is the abuse of water that makes 
it unfit for further use—pollution. In spite 
of Federal and State pollution control legis- 
lation, many streams throughout the Nation 
are simply open sewers. It seems barbaric 
that in 1958 @ civilization such as ours can 
still foul its nest by dumping poisons into 
its streams. The water we drink in Jeffer- 
son City comes from the sewers at Omaha, 
St. Joseph, and Kansas City. Municipal and 
industrial wastes, dumped raw into stream 
channels, constitute one of conservation’s 
greatest challenges; not only as an ener- 
mous public health problem but as a seri- 
ous waste of fish, waterfowl, and recreational 
resources. 

Only a determined fight in the last session 
of Congress kept pollution control appropri- 
ations in the budget. Even a greater fight 
looms ahead, because the President has told 
Congress that this program should be dis- 
continued entirely after the next fiscal year, 
although the bill for navigational develop- 
ments on the wild Missouri River was much 
higher than the water-pollution money for 
all rivers./ For every barge on the Missouri, 
a half million people must drink from it. 
Our fight for water is only beginning. Con- 
servationists will face determined opposition 
from shortsighted industries and municipal- 
ities before the trend is really reversed. 

A more insidious situation has become 
apparent lately, since industry has become 
public-relations conscious. Knowing it dare 
no longer openly oppose pollution-control 
measures, industry often joins the fight to 
shape legislation that is so watered down 
as to be scarcely effective, and conservation 
wins a hollow victory. By and large, the 
only forces openly opposed to pollution con- 
trol are large municipalities which fear tax 
rises should pollution control become a re- 
ality. We can deal with opponents, but 
who will save us from our friends? 

Constant vigilance is required to gain rec- 
ognition of wildlife and recreation values 
for the public in flood control, irrigation, 
and hydroelectric impoundments built with 
that public’s money. Government owner- 
ship of shorelines has been forcefully advo- 
cated by conservationists, just to insure that 
the paying public may have access to these 
lakes. Previously Federal agencies had 
adopted a policy of only partly controlling 
lake shores under flooding easements. Pro- 

“posed amendments to the Federal Coordina- 
tion Act of 1946 would require evaluation of 
wildlife and recreation gains or losses before 
any new projects are authorized. These 
amendments. would also require appraisal of 
the effects on these resources for impound- 
ments previously authorized but not yet 
started. These changes are of utmost impor- 
tance to all wildlife conservationists, but 
they will require a fight for the public 
interest. 

In a determined battle, conservationists 
have so far blocked appropriations for the 
proposed Bruces Eddy Dam on the north fork 
of Idaho's Cl€éarwater River. This big flood 
control hydroelectric project would stop 
spawning salmon and steelhead trout from 
migrating to one of their biggest breeding 
areas and would flood a major winter feed- 
ing range of elk and deer. In 1955 Congress 
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authorized studies of the effect of this im- 
poundment upon fish and game resources 
but proponents are unwilling to wait for the 
results of these studies. Some of the im- 
poundment’s opponents urge construction 
of Hells Canyon Dam on Snake River as an 
alternate to Bruces Eddy that would not be 
so destructive to wildlife. Basically, this fight 
is for more than fish and big game, as most 
such struggles are. It involves major polit- 
ical issues and the battle between public 
power and private power factions. But fish 
and game conservationists must be ready to 
rally against this or any other threat to these 
resources or out the window they will go. 
Wildlife cannot be isolated from land and 
water decisions. 

Another battle is being waged in the 
marshlands and in the pothole country to 
save waterfowl from threatened destruction. 
Northern nesting potholes are disappearing 
at an alarming rate under the stimulus of 
agricultural subsidies so that crops may be 
raised to go uneaten both in the United 
States and in Canada. Marshes and swamps 
along the flyways are being drained con- 
stantly for agricultural and industrial de- 
velopments. The rate of waterfowl habitat 
loss far exceeds the rate of wetland acquisi- 
tion by Federal and‘State agencies. Ducks 
and geese are flying out the window because 
there are fewer places for them to rest, feed, 
and breed. Meanwhile, the places left for 
waterfowl are under attack by agricultural 
forces because ducks and geese eat nearby 
grain, grain already in surplus supply. 

We argue among ourselves on how to 
finance this urgent program of wetland 
acquisition: That is, how we can supply 
with the right hand what the left hand is 
taking away. The need for increased duck 
stamp fees is generally agreed upon, but we 
do not agree upon a sufficient amount to 
reverse the drainage trend. It is our job, 
if we are to promote wildlife conservation, 
to convince the sportsmen that they will 
have to pay the costs necessary to preserve 
these resources. We cannot afford to make 
this another feeble attempt of too little and 
too late. 

Wetland needs of waterfowl should re- 
ceive primary consideration in planning of 
all large impoundments. The proposed 
Kasinger Bluff Reservoir in western Missouri, 
for example, could become a major water- 
fowl haven, without lessening its effective- 
ness for flood control. But multiple uses 
and secondary benefits such as this must be 
recognized and included in the early plan- 
ning stages of water developments. 

It is difficult, and perhaps unwise, to 
separate those resources actually going out 
the window from those that are being 
pushed dangerously close to the ledge. 
There are constant threats by private inter- 
ests seeking to gain control of public for- 
ests and recreation areas for purely personal 
gains. Grazing interests never abate their 
longing to acquire control of Federal range 
lands. Lumbering interests covet all re- 
maining virgin timber under Government 
control. Fish, game, and recreation values 
have to withstand the determiried competi- 
tion of mining claims, oil leases, inundation 
or the clutch of the military for air fields or 
bombing ranges. The defensive struggle to 
maintain a sane balance never ceases. 

Forest resources cannot be separated from 
the soil, from flood control or water storage, 
from wildlife or recreation. All are inter- 
woven into a complex ecological pattern, 
and when one thread is broken the whole 
fabric begins to unravel. But in many ways 
forest resources, too, are making dramatic 
exits out the open windows. According to 
Timber Resources Review (United States 
Forest Service, 1955), fire is potentially the 
greatest forest enemy, but in 1952 insects 
killed 7 times as much sawtimber as fire did, 
and disease killed 3 times as much. To- 
gether these 3 destructive agents killed 
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nearly 13 billion board feet of sawtimber in 
1 year. Perhaps of greater significance is 
that these losses amounted to 44 billion 
board feet of potential growth. 

Even though fire losses in our. forests are 
now greatly exceeded by losses from insects 
and diseases, this does not mean that fire 
protection activities can be relaxed. Expan- 
sion of fire control efforts is needed every- 
where, particularly to areas now lacking 
organized protection, for fire still remains 
the greatest potential enemy. But our new 
challenge is primarily one of organized pro- 
tection from other forest enemies, princi- 
pally insects and disease. And I think we 
must face up to our wasteful methods of 
forest utilization. Of every 4 cubic feet 
of timber cut, 1 cubic foot is wasted. It 
goes out the window in the form of sawdust, 
slabs or usable logs left to rot in the woods. 

Still another challenge is the 115 million 
acres of forest land in which less than 40 
percent of the trees are desirable species. 
One-fourth of our commercial forest area is 
producing less than half of the timber that 
this land is capable of growing. In fact, 
many open windows are draining away 
America’s forest wealth with unspectacular 
trickles that have cumulative effects. 

Furthermore, we must continue to insist 
upon a correlation of efforts between for- 
esters and wildlife people. 
use and wise use of forests is our constant 
concern. 

We have seen several wildlife species dis- 
appear completely through open windows: 
the passenger pigeon, the Carolina parakeet, 
the heath hen. Other species like the sage 
grouse and the ‘whooping crane are barely 
hanging onto the sill, waiting for us to shut 
th window or to kick them on out. 

What are we doing to stem the tide of 
habitat destruction? Are we going to sac- 
rifice our remaining game because it cannot 
compete with the modern exploitive agricul- 
ture? The conservation reserve provisions of 
the Soil Bank Act and the small watershed 
program under Public Law 566 offer great 
possibilities to slow the rate of habitat losses. 
Are we taking full advantage of these op- 
portunities? I fact, do we know how we 
can take such advantage? And are we also 
proposing further measures? 

Other means must be found to encourage 
private landowners to manage their lands 
for game production. If we do not find 
some way to aid the farmer in providing 
beneficial wildlife practices, either wildlife 
goes out the window entirely or it remains 
only with those few who can afford to lease 
private hunting areas and pay for the neces- 
sary wildlife management. Unless we find 
a better solution, commercial put-and-take 
hunting areas may be the only answer for 
many sportsmen. The best waterfowl areas 
and big game ranges will be available only 
to a financially privileged few. I do not be- 
lieve that building public fishing-lakes and 
acquiring public hunting areas is enough of 
an answer for us, either. Our chief re- 
sponsibility is to maintain wildlife produc- 
tion on private lands, and at the same time 
make it available for public harvest. 

Land use is not the only window out of 
which wildlife is going. Antiquated views 
on sportsmanship and game laws contribute 
to such fallacies as permitting the harvest of 
only buck deer from herds far outnumbering 
the capacity of their range. Well-meaning 
sportsmen abhor the thought of killing a 
mother deer or her fawn but do not seem 
to grasp the fact that they will otherwise 
die of starvation and disease or fall to preda- 
tors. Nature’s harvest is ruthless, but 
sure. 

Fisheries management is complicated by a 
similar problem, major fishing pressure con- 
centrated upon a few favored game fish 
species. On one of our big impoundments 
in Missouri, 85 percent of the total fish 
production is of the so-called rough species; 
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yet, the annual harvest from this lake in- 
cludes only 15 percent of these species. 
Game fish production suffers from this com- 
petition of overpopulated nongame types. 
But when more liberal methods of. harvest 
are proposed or commercialization is permit- 
ted, there is immediate objection by the 
fishing public. 

It is inevitable that some natural re- 
sources will go out the window. Progress 
cannot be made without mistakes; advance- 
ment will always cost somethhing. The 
mere fact that we recognize some of our 
own inconsistencies indicates progress. ~ 

But some of our lost resources represent 
impure and simple waste. No one can con- 
done waste, although we attempt to justify 
the squandering exploits of early pioneers 
and somewhat later industries on the 
grounds that the supplies of resources then 
seemed inexhaustable. But today we take 
our stands, or say we do, against waste for 
economic or political expediency. We are 
wise, now; we know that the resources are 
not unlimited. But waste continues. 

Despite our preoccupation with atomic 
power, satellites, and intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, our strength, even our lives, 
still depends upon soil and water, forests and 
minerals, and upon the plants and animals 
which they produce. The base supporting 
everything we call man and his civilization is 
the raw materials provided by nature; cul- 
ture is only our ability to use these materials. 
And the most important culture of all, the 
one which we can never afford to let escape 
through open windows, is the organized ef- 
fort of conservationists to preserve our her- 
itage, which has made possible our pros- 
perity, our progress and our strength as a 
nation, our natural resources. 

I want to make this one last observation. 
In the struggle today between nations, we 
say we are defending our way of life by 
spending huge hums in building air. bases 
around the world, in buying loyalties of other 
nations, in building satellites and warheads, 
in using all our resources for defense. Are 
we heading into a situation where, because 
of hysteria and fear, we may spend all our 
true wealth, the natural resources? Some- 
one must see that we do not build a Maginot 
line solely to defend the resources already 
expended in building it. That someone, I 
think, will have to be us. 
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Tenth Anniversary of State of Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a great day for the people of Israel and 
for Jewish people everywhere. All men 
who cherish freedom can join the citi- 
zens of the new State of Israel on the 
10th anniversary celebration of her in- 
dependence day. We have always been 
keenly conscious and fully sympathetic 
to the sufferings of the Jews. We have 
been amazed by their exemplary forti- 
tude in adversity. “We have profound 
admiration for their firm determination 
to pursue their national goal: Today 
we are deeply moved by their accom- 
plishments and advancements in their 
newly-created state which is already 
firmly established as a democratic and 
progressive country. I join the citizens 
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of Israel on the observance of this go}. 
emn occasion and wish them joy and 
happiness in their ancient homeland, ~ 





of the National 





OF MISSOURI 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my honor and privilege to represent 
the district in which Mrs. Frederic Aj. 
quin Groves, of Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
Mrs. Groves, the first Missou- 
rian ever elected president general of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the second woman west of the Mis- 
sisippi River to hold this distinguished 
office, was elected for a 3-year term on 


resides. 


April 20, 1956. 


In this capacity she presided at the 
sessions of the 67th Continental Congress 
of the DAR, which convened in Washing- 
ton last week. It was my privilege, with 
Mrs. Jones, to be a guest of Mrs. Groves 
at the banquet of that distinguished 


group on last Friday evening. 


We in southeast Missouri are particu. 
larly proud of the distinction which Mr, 
Groves has brought to the State of Mis- 
souri, and that is one of the reasons why 
I have requested permission to have the 
address Fruits of Freedom printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
think my colleagues would be interested 
in knowing more about this great citizen 
of Missouri, whose talents and whose 
capabilities have been recognized on 4 
national level, and for that reason! 
would like to briefly recite some of the 
accomplishments of this gracious lady, 
who has been so signally honored by the 
members of the Daughters of the Ameri- _ 


can Revolution. 


Mrs. Groves joined the Nancy Hanter 
Chapter, one of the oldest in Missouri, #4 


4 


But first I 


years ago. Devoted service to her chap- 
ter led to broader leadership as ! 
State chairman for the membership 


committee, building fund, State regi: 
trar, State vice regent, and State 


From 1952 to 1955, she was vice presi- 
dent general and organizing presidental 


the Vice Presidents’ General Club. 
State and national promoter of the 


dren of the American Revolution, she 
instrumental in putting Missouri vhi 
dren of the American Revolution acti 


ities on a sound finaricial basis. 
‘Among her accomplishments as Stale 
regent of the Missouri society are i? 
publications with wide national cite 
tion which are much sought after 
genealogists everywhere even 
These publications are the Gene 
Guide, a Master Index of Geneam 
found in the DAR Magazine, and thei 
souri State Directory. nlp» 
accomplishments such as this OF 
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1958 , 


the Missouri society to new peaks of ex- 


ons Groves’ tireless activity in lead- 
ing the fight against legislation adverse 
to good government principles as recog- 
-nized by the NSDAR, resulted in getting 
the Humber resolution—world govern- 
ment—rescinded in Missouri, the sev+ 
enth State to rescind the resolution 
among others. 

proir to her marriage to Mr. Frederic 
A, Groves, she was Allene Wilson, the 
daughter of Judge Robert L. Wilson and 
Jane Allen Wilson. Her mother was a 
charter member and early regent of 
Nancy Hunter chapter, Missouri. Also, 
a member of this chapter is her one 
daughter, Marjorie Phillips—Mrs. 
George O.—who has served the chapter 
as corresponding secretary, as treasurer, 
and is currently State DAR chairman of 
the museum. Her two granddaughters, 
Allene, 7, and Eloise, 4, are members of 
the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion, representing the fourth generation 
of the family in this group. Mr. Fred- 
eric A. Groves, her husband, is a civic 
leader and successful businessman in the 
automotive, banking, and farmiing fields. 
She is of a distinguished family with an- 
cestors from Virginia, Maryland, and 
Kentucky. 

With a membership of more than 
184,000 members, the national society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
is composed of women descendants of 
those who “with unfailing loyalty ren- 
dered material aid to the cause of inde- 
pendence as a recognized patriot;.as a 
soldier or sailor, or as a civil officer in 
one of the several colonies or States.” 


It has historical, educational, and patri-_ 


otic objectives, and numerous projects 
are undertaken in furtherance of good 
citizenship and the preservation of the 
American way of life, 
Mrs. Groves is no exception. She is 


affliated with the following patriotic. 


societies and has served as State treas- 
urer, State vice regent, State regent, and 
national vice president of the middle- 
west section of the Daughters of the 
American Colonists. Too, she . holds 
membership in the following: National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America; 
Colonial Daughters of the 17th Century, 
and the Huguenot Society of the Found- 
rs of Manakin in the Colony of Vir- 
ginia; National Councilor of the Daugh- 
ters of Founders and Patriots of Amer- 
ica; the Daughters of the Barons of 
Runnemede; the Order of the Crown in 
_— and Daughters of Colonial 


Widely versed in business, Mrs. Groves 
the position of executive vice 
President in a prosperous business and, 
in addition, serves as director on three 
» A member of the Episcopal 
Church, she has served several times on 
diocesan board of the Women’s Aux- 
7 A history major and graduate of 
University of Wisconsin, Mrs. Groves 
io member also of Pi Beta Phi Fra- 
Hills a es = - — of the River 
berofG.F.of P.O. ee 
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Revolution a wealth of experience and a 
record of outstanding leadership en- 
hanced by a fine personal background of 
splendid educational attainments and 
gracious habits of living in her private 
life. 
Now that you know about Mrs. Groves, 
I feel that you will be interested in read- 
ing the stimulating address delivered by 
the president general at the opening of 
the 67th continental congress: 
THE Fruits or FREEDOM 


As I look over this vast audience and bid 
you welcome, I am aware of two deep and 
compelling emotions; first, a sense of great 
pride in this manifestation, this proof, of 
your interest, your loyalty and your devo- 
tion; and second, a feeling of lively gratitude 
for the privilege we enjoy of meeting here 
and of being together. To all of you, and 
especially to those of you who have traveled 
long distances to be here with us, I wish to 
express my appreciation and my heartfelt 
thanks. 

We are here for the purpose of discussing 
matters pertaining to our society and, in 
no less measure, to our Nation. May the 
results of our discussions prove to be mu- 
tually enlightening, and very real and con- 
structive contributions to the welfare of our 
country. 

I have taken as my theme this evening 
“The Fruits of Freedom,” and I propose to 
examine some aspects of our society, with 
special emphasis on certain cultural aspects. 
It is a fact that here in our country we have 
an unprecedentedly high standard of living, 
a standard extended not just to the few, but, 
as never before, to the people as a whole. 
We have here, at the very least, the favorable 
climate for an intensive, active, and richly 
rewarding cultural life. But have we pre- 
ferred to settle, instead, as our Communist 
critics claim, for a materialism, a gadgetry, 
that puts comfort and ease and security 
above all else? Have we in some way lost 
sight of the higher values? What is our 
true situation? What is our present danger? 

Through the many years since the crea- 
tion of our Republic, our American way of 
life has justified and largely fulfilled the 
vision and ideals of our Founding Fathers. 
Our ancestors came here from the Old World 
with the firm intention of creating a brave 
New World, a Christian society, a new so- 
ciety better and more just than the old so- 
cial orders of Europe; it was to be a so- 
ciety based upon the rights and dignity of 
the individual, under a limited form of 
representative government, in which every 
citizen would be endowed with the same 
rights before the law, and equal opportunity 
in a free economy. 

Certainly few countries have achieved as 
much, have garnered as rich a harvest, as 
we have in the less than 2 centuries since 
the birth of our great Nation. In the past 
50 years, especially, we have witnessed a 
cultural advancement, in large measure due 
to, and certainly coupled with, increased 
leisure with which to study, appreciate and 
benefit by the best that other nations and 
societies have contributed. It is our econ- 
omy that has provided. this leisure, and at 
the same time, general access as never be- 
fore to the cultural harvest of our civiliza- 
tion. We have responded, out of a great 
longing and hunger for all branches of 
knowledge, of history, of the practical and 
the fine arts. We have expressed this long- 
ing in, a public participation broader and 
greater in scope. than anything previously 
known, 

The great, the basic quality of this rich 
cultural life is that it is offered to all classes 
and is participated in by individuals of all 
races, creeds and stations in life. Let us 
take 1 example, 1 area of cultural develop- 
ment. At the of the century we 
had perhaps 3 or 4 orchestras of major 
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standing. They were in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. In the past 50 
years, appreciation and love of music have 
developed so rapidly that some 30 cities have 
major symphony orchestras; there are ex- 
cellent symphony orchestras in many of our 
smaller cities; community orchestras of high 
caliber flourish, to the number of 650; and 
most of our universities and many of our 
high schools have their own student orches- 
tras or bands. 

Throughout the country we have art cen- 
ters, museums—some 2,500—and civic cen- 
ters which can house not only circulating art 
exhibitions, but orchestras, opera companies 
and theatrical groups. In this respect even 
small towns and communities can enjoy the 
advantages previously reserved to the larger 
cities. In the last few years we have de- 
veloped tremendously our great love for the 
theater, for all forms of the drama. We 
have long had thriving little theater groups, 
on a widespread community basis; there are 
over 400 university- and college-drama de- 
partments and little theaters. We have cre- 
ative writing groups as well as groups or 
workshops for those interested in studying 
and practicing the techniques of musical 
composition, of dramatic construction, or of 
painting. Our creative spirit is esnstantly, 
vigorously, searching for new fields of expe- 
rience; we have been insatiable in our desire 
for the extension, the broadening, the en- 
richment of our knowledge and achieve- 
ments. 

Our consuming interest in the creative 
arts is perhaps no greater than that to be 
found in other nations. But we are singular 
in that we have had the leisure and the 
means of gratifying our desires, and we are 
singular too, I suggest, in the pace of our 
cultural activity and interest. Finally, the 
level of this cultural activity—our actual 
performance—measures up bravely and suc- 
cessfully to the actual performance of con- 
temporary foreign cultures. 

This has been possible, is possible, because 
we have always been a free people, free to 
earn our living at anything we chose, free 
to live where we chose, free to worship in 
our own way, and to vote for our own con- 
victions. It is, to take one vital area, as a 
liberty-loving people that we have chosen 
to give—and have been able to give—our 
public schools the very best physical equip- 
ment, the libraries, the laboratories, the au- 
ditoriums, the sports arenas—all within the 
reach of the poorest student. And we have 
done so because we have been eager to sup- 
ply the cultural advantages that increase 
the capacity for, and appreciation of, creative 
living; and because we have been intent on 
higher values, not just physical comfort and 
security. 

The same basic concerns have led our great 
financiers to endow hospitals and research 
foundations so that our health standards 
are among the highest in the world. We 
have led the world in research to help raise 
the living standards and health standards of 
the common man. All of our efforts have 
been directed toward the realization of the 
good life, to be shared by all classes, and not 
reserved for just a few. And it is a fact that 
we have achieved these goals of welfare for 
the people at large more effectively and more 
completely than any socialistic regime has 
yet been able to do. 

Our free economy, based on private prop- 
erty, free enterprise, and profit, and our lim- 
ited form of government have permitted us 
to apply our energies to consumier goods, to 
labor-saving devices, to homes and to cars, 
rather than to the support of large standing 
armies or the promotion of wars. Yet in 
two world wars, we astounded the enemy, as 
well as our Allies, with our sudden manu- 
facture of war materials without which 
neither war would have been won. It was 
the tremendous capacity and pace of our 
war production that proved to be the de- 
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termining factor in both world wars, and 
which gave the victory to free men. 

Our society was not built upon, and has 
not profited from, the sweat and toil of 
others, as were some of the great colonial 
powers of the past. When we assumed re- 
sponsibility for a colony such as the Philip- 
pines, we have helped them to become free 
and independent as soon as possible. We 
have never invaded another nation’s terri- 
tory except in self-defense; and have never 
enslaved another people. We have sent our 
armies and air fleets and navies, our war 
material and our food supplies to help other 
nations fight for their freedom. We have 
spent our energies and our resources, our 
manpower and our private capital, liberally 
and heroically to help build a better world. 
We have accepted gravely the responsibilities 
of a world power and have fought for justice 
and freedom for others, as well as for our- 
selves. 

Now we are accused of being soft, of loving 
our material comforts more than we do our 
self-respect. The pursuit of happiness an- 
nounced by our Declaration of Independence 
has degenefated, we are told, into the pursuit 
of purely physical and material well-being, 
comfort, and security. Our social structure 
is said by fhe enemy to be ready to fall, like 
overripe fruit. The fruits of freedom, they 
say, are blighted and deceptive, illusory and 
misleading; there is no soundnes at the core. 

We are faced, then, with these questions: 
Are we secure in this good life we have 
created for all our people? Is there indeed 
a danger that we will succumb to the lure 
of materialism and to compromise with the 
Communists? Socialism has promised the 
common man all the good things of life that 
he cannot earn for himself. These promises 
have not been Kept by any Marxist economy, 
because no government can give any indi- 
vidual anything more than it ‘has first taken 
from him. It is only freemen who can make 
the good life for themselves, and do it inde- 
pendently of their government. That gov- 
ernment is best that governs least. It is 
socialism that is based solely upon material- 
ism, with its denial of other and higher 
values, with its denial of God. It is not 
material benefits that enslave people to ma- 
terialism; it is the exclusive pursuit of mate- 
rial goods; it is the false worship of material 
possessions; it is the denial and rejection of 
other values. 

Our answer to the challenge rises loud and 
clear from all over our country. We are 
saying with one voice to our Government, 
“We will not succumb. We will not com- 
promise for the sake of ease and comfort. 
Spend as much as is necessary to remain 
free. We can afford as a Nation to survive. 
We will make any sacrifice necessary for wise 
and necessary expenditures, but not for bu- 
reaucratic power or blunders in high places.”’ 
There can be no question that Americans 
will rouse to this danger as they have to 
every other peril with which they have been 
confronted in their history. 

But deeper even than this, the real issue 
before us today, the basic issue that divides 
the free world from the enslaved, is: “How 
much should any government,do for its 
people? How much can any self-respecting 
citizen accept from his government and re- 
main free?” We must make now the most 
important decision of our lives. It is 
simply this: What kind of America do we 
want? Will it be, will it continue to be, a 
limited form of representative government, 
with our individual rights respected and 
guaranteed to us, or will we accept socialism 
in return for security, for Government favors 
and handouts? 


More than half of the people of the world - 


are now enslaved under some form of totali- 
tarian government, or are struggling in the 
throes of some revolutionary change that 
will lead in most instances to socialism. 
These enslaved peoples constitute, alas, our 
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greatest peril, because they are unable to 
revolt, but must work like robots for a cen- 
tralized, all-powerful government which dic- 
tates their every move and thought. 

Can free men maintain their liberties in 
such a world? We Daughters of our Ameri- 
can Revolutionary Fathers, know that we 
can survive because we have inherited a 
Constitution that will protect us if we will 
but preserve it to the last letter. We know 
that as a free people we will voluntarily 
make every sacrifice necessary to remain a 
free and Christian Nation and to defeat per- 
manently the Godless philosophy of com- 
munism. 

But now ‘our very way of life is at stake. 
Our present peril affects every American 
woman of every age and station in life. The 
freedoms which we have always taken for 
granted are now subject to proof. Russia’s 
very successful propaganda has frightened us 
into a temporary state of defeatism. We are 
perhaps too much impressed by a man-made 
moon encircling the globe—a sciéntific de- 
vice, which even if produced in great quan- 
tities, could never win even a limited war. 

Victories are of the spirit as well as of the 
mind and body. Only people who have 
known freedom are willing to fight, and to 
fight hard enough to retain it. We American 
women have known such freedom; that. free- 
dom, I repeat, is at stake. 

It has been said by statesmen and ana- 
lysts that the American woman is the most 
pampered and indulged of any women any- 
where in the world. Our free economy has 
given us modern homes, cars, mechanical 
kitchens, the conveniences of supermarkets— 
obvious benefits—and the leisure to study 
and to carry on community activities. But 
without our free economy and our represen- 
tation in the House and Senate, we might 
soon find our lives approaching those of the 
Russian women. There the women plow the 
fields, work in the streets, cut cobblestones, 
and do the work of men. All but the few live 
in houses without any creature comforts or 
facilities. They bear children without hope 
of any future better than their own. Unless 
a child shows unusual ability, is he given 
anything beyond the rudimentary classes? If 
he shows a marked degree of promise, of ap- 
plication, he will be given education in the 
higher schools, in order to be a servant of 
the state. But he will never be q free citizen. 

We women, and our children, who have 
profited most by our form of government and 
our free economy, are the ones who will 
suffer the most by the loss of our individual 
freedom. We must realize that everything 
we have, every advantage we enjoy, every 
opportunity for serivce, every vestige of our 
free existence—and not just those labor-sav- 
ing devices that we have long become accus- 
tomed to—but all the true, the: precious 
fruits of freedom, can be lost if we lose 
our form of government—a Republic func- 
tioning under that most superb body of laws 
ever conceived: The Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

If we win this struggle for men’s minds 
and souls, we must think straight about 
ourselves, and about our enemy, and we 
must learn to put first things first. 
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sible, a solution to our differences with com. 
munism, but let us impress upon the Ryg. 
sians and their neutral supporters, that we 
will never offer appeasement of any 
The story of appeasement wherever foung 
always has the same ending— degradation, 

The free world is still looking to us for 
leadership in the struggle between liberty 
and serfdom. Freedom-loving peoples ip 
evry land have become accustomed to look. 
ing to us for assistance of a material ang 
moral nature. Every year we Americans cop. 
tribute a sizable portion of our savings to 
preserve world peace. During the Korean 
war, we sent 1,200,000 of our young men 
5,500 miles across the Pacific to fight for 
the principle of collective security. Our gac. 
rifices for other nations in their struggle for 
freedom, have established the long record 
of our altruism, unmatched by any other 
power. We have always been motivated by 
an idealistic concept for others as well as 
for ourselves—the concept of the good life, 
a@ concept we can still achieve for all of the 
free world, if we can win the present cold 
war with the Kremlin against socialism. 

As a nation we have used our strength 
to help less fortunate nations. We have 
shared our industrial skills with the under. 
developed nations. We have sent our Chris- 
tian missionaries abroad as well as our sol- 
diers; we have sent our doctors, our scien- 
tists, our engineers, to fight ignorance and 
poverty, sickness and superstition. We have 
applied our moral strength that law and 
order might prevail. We have used our eco- 
nomic. strength that industries may thrive 
and prosper, that men may be employed. 
It has always been our privilege as well as 
our responsibility to use our strength for 
righteous purposes, never to enslave man’s 
spirit. " 

But now, in these days, we are passing 
through our greatest testing. This is the 
crucible wherein our metal is tried and our 
motives purified. It is only by a period of 
testing that a nation, like an individual, 
matures into full spiritual being. Many 
aspects of our economy, our political and 
cultural life, are showing the maturity that 
comes with the fullness of achievement. If 
we Americans can pass through this present 
period of our spiritual endurance and can 
retain our limited form of Government, with 
our Bill of Rights intact, we shall have be- 
fore us the bright promise of the greatest 
era of national achievement that any people 
have ever experienced. 

This has been called the American century. 
Up until now, we have had possibly the 
greatest influence upon our contemporaries 
of any nation of the Western World. The 
remaining half of this century must se 
communism wiped out as a hoax, a false 
promise, an atheistic philosophy; and in it 
stead arise some form of representative gov- 
ernment, as the best form of society for free 
men. Only by proving the falseness of com 
munism as a way of life, and the righties 
of some form of Republican self-go 


as the best guaranty for world peace, can We 


hope to enter into a period of true 
achievement, with justice and freedom fot 


all, a golden era such as this world has neve — 


known. , 
To the questioning free world we give this 
answer: We offer our Christian faith and 


principles in contrast to the atheism of the 
Kremlin. We offer our constitutional Gor 


ernment in answer to the slave state. 
offer our free economy as an answer to the 


slave-labor camps. We offer the freedom @ 
the individual as an answer to the hopeless 


victim of socialism. These are indeed i 
fruits of our American heritage. These a 
our shield and our hope. 


With these pr 
apne wo tea Sean a Sew ote ence 


and plenty for all mankind. With these 
cannot and shal] not fail. Without 
no government can long prevail. 
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Over a hundred years ago, the American 
patriot, Daniel Webster said, in an address 
given in Albany, N. Y¥.: “If it be true that 
the Constitution of the United States * * * 
nas fulfilled all the just hopes, and more than 
even the most sanguine hopes, of the coun- 
try, is there & question that, however it may 
be with others, however others may stray 
from the great object of national regard, for 
us and ours we will adhere to it, we will 
maintain, we will defend it, to our dying 
a your president general, I echo these 
words for the national society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, 





Morris Long, Distinguished Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 





orp, I include therein a very interesting . 


article about a valued friend of mine of 
many years standing, Mr. Morris Long 
of Clinton, Mass. 

Mr. Long’s career is inspiring and 
reads like a Horatio Alger story. From 
humble beginnings through hard pér- 
severing work Mr. Long rose successively 
in the life of his community until he be- 
came a very successful retail merchant. 

Esteemed and beloved by all who 
know him, he was the first Jew to hold 


public office in Clinton by virtue of elec- ~ 


tion to the school committee for three 
terms, one of them as chairmanh. He has 
regularly participated in the civic and 
charitable life of the town. 

As a founder of the Jewish Congre- 
gational Shaarei Zedeck he contributed 
much to the construction of the local 
synagogue. For many years he has 
been associated with the Zionist move- 
ment and with the United Palestine Ap- 
peal Organization, vice president of the 
Worcester Zionist District, B’nai Brith, 
Clinton Council of Jewish Welfare 
Board, and executive committee of the 
New England Zionist region. His chari- 
table activities have been long continued, 
zealous and successful. 

Still active at 83, Mr. Long goes about 
his daily business with his characteristic 
good humor and optimism and I join 
many of his other friends and well- 
wishers in extending him best wishes 
for eed good health, success and 

e. : 
The article follows: 
[Prom the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
of April 4, 1958] 
CuNToN MERCHANT ACTIVE IN His 65TH 
BUSINESS YEAR 

ae (By Tony Mastro) 

N.—At an age when most folks have 
long since retired and taken to their rock- 
. chairs, Morris Long, of 54 Haskell Avenue, 

entering the 65th year of a still very active 
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every morning unlocking the doors of his 
clothing store at 184 High Street. His cheery 
“good morning” has been greeting passersby 
for more than 35 years. 

CARRIED 250-POUND PACKS 


His selling career in Clinton began in 1893, 
when as a Worcester boy of 18 he traveled 
here in the old horse-drawn cars. With a 
250-pound pack of dry goods strapped to his 
back, he peddled his cloth house to house to 
women who “in those days,’”’ he said, “made 
their own clothes rather than buy ready-to- 
wear garments.” 

The trip from Worcester to Clinton, \he 
recalis, took almost 2 hours. 

As business picked up he began making 
his.rounds in a horse and wagon rented at 
$1.50 a day from the Martin Murphy stables 
on Church Street near the Central Fire 
Station. 7 

Business prospered so well that 2 years 
later he bought his own horse and wagon 
and opened his first store on Mechanic Street, 
remaining there 2 years. 


FIRE DESTROYED STORE 


He then opened a store in the Doggett 
Building on High Street. He remained there 
for 28 years, until a 1923 fire swept all the 
stores in the block, including his own. 

His business ruined because of not enough 
fire-insurance coverage, Long, undaunted, 
started from scratch again and moved to his 
present location. 

A beehive of activity and energy, Long 
throughout the years still figures promi- 
nently in political and civic affairs. 

He was the first Jew in town history to be 
elected to the school committee. Elected in 
1935, he served three 3-year terms, one of 
them as chairman. He was a member of the 
high school building committee in 1935 when 
fire destroyed the school’s main building, as 
happened again in February of this year. 


NAMED TO COMMITTEE 


Last week, he was appointed by selectmen 
to serve on the school building committee to 
oversee and plan for construction of a new 
high school on the present and Central Park 
sites, voted at the March 5 town meeting. 

He was a founder of the Jewish Congre- 
gational Shaarei Zedeck Synagogue on 


_Water Street and a member of its building 


committee, of which he was president 7 
years. He was the United Palestine Appeal 
Organization’s first chairman, is now vice 
president of the Worcester Zionist District, 
and a member of the Worcester B’nai B’rith, 
the Clinton Council of the Jewish Welfare 
Board, and the executive committee of the 
New England Zionist Region. 

In 1927 he was chosen one of the Zionist 
Region delegates to study conditions and 
supervise United States distribution of goods 
in Palestine. Recently he was named a dele- 
gate to the National Jewish Welfare Board 
committee meeting to be held April 17 
through 20 in Washington, D.C. 


STILL DRIVES DAILY 


Hale and hearty at 83, Long drives his car 
every day, and in the past 35 years has at- 
tended every Zionist convention in the coun- 


try. 

Married to the former Eileen Stone, he 
has three sons, .Milton, employed in the ad- 
vertising department of Town and Country 
in New York City, Irving, of Natick, manager 
of the Clinton store, and Stanley Long, of 
Marlboro. His only living daughter, Miss 
Libby Long, of this town, also works in her 
father’s store. ‘ 

Asked if he had any regrets, Long, a bright 
twinkle in his eye and a smile breaking over 
his smoothly lined face, curtly said, “I never 
look back, but only ahead.” 

His recipe for a long life? 

“Hard work and good friends go a long 
way,” he said, 
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Italian Elections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
on the Italian elections: 


ITALIAN ELECTIONS 


It is interesting for Americans to watch 
political events in Italy, particularly the 
coming campaign for the general elections 
scheduled for May. Thirty-two million 
Italians, as voters, will choose 596 deputies 
and 224 senators. 


Such a campaign is accompanied by the 
usual meetings and assemblies of the con- 
tending parties and the plastering of the 
walls and fences with flamboyant posters 
and throwaway sheets containing trenchant 
cartoons, lampooning candidates and pooh- 
poohing issues. Personally, I love cartoons 
and caricatures of men and events. Car- 
toons are often more effective than polemics 
and speeches, especially when liberty and 
democracy are threatened. “Cartoons,” says 
the famous cartoonist David Low, “are a 
more direct medium with a wider appeal, 
since pictures speak even to the illiterate.” 

I am no expert on Italian politics. I have 
trouble enough with politics in the United 
States. But, from what I have observed and 
read about, politicians in Italy are not too 
unlike the politicos here in our country. 
Human nature is pretty much the same 
everywhere. Human reactions are generally 
the same in every country, with due allow- 
ance for local influences and national 
idiosyncracies. There are decided excep- 
tions. I would say that Nenni, the extreme 
left Socialist, is such a one. He could not 
fit into the American scene. He is sui 
generis. He sways in many directions. He 
is very much like a mule with two heads— 
one in the front and one in the rear. One 
does not know, nor does he know, whether 
he is going or coming. And being a mule 
he is without pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity. Nenni, at times, makes common 
cause with the Communists. 


To me, all Communists are obnoxious, but 
Togliatti is particularly so. He certainly is 
dissimilar to anyone in the United States. 
He is too dangerous fer comfort. He is a 
mere puppet of Moscow and all the more 
dangerous for Italy. Togliatti is the Italian 
prototype of his Russian boss, Khrushchev. 
He probably applauded that Russian brag- 
gart, when he recently said in Budapest 
that, as for the West, “we advise them not to 
poke their noses, or as we Russians say, 
their pigs’ snouts, into our socialist garden.” 
That is the language of a bully and gangster. 

Togliatti would turn Italy into a Com- 
munist state with all its trials and tribula- 
tions for its people. He would even tell you 
conditions are getting better in the Soviet 
Union. He probably would tell you that 
when one dies in the Soviet Union, they 
bury one now in a coffin. 

And what can be more absurd than the 
chatter of Nenni and the babble of Togliatti 
on peace. They are the most contentious 
and cantankerous persons one knows, They 
represent the very opposite of peace. Their 
conduct and character are consistent with 
the Kremlin’s presenting the dove as a sym- 
bol of peace. Actually, the dove is a quar- 
relsome, not peaceful bird. Just so, Nenni 
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and Togliatt! would stir up quarrels and 
muddy the waters for their selfish ends. 

Italy’s Christian Democratic Party, the 
ruling party, presents a platform to the 
voters that manifests complete loyalty to 
Western Democracy. It proposes to keep 
faith with the North Atlantic Treaty. Any 
plank of the platform of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party headed by former Premier 
Amintore Fanfani, is a recommendation for 
an East-West agreement to end the produc- 
tion and testing of nuclear weapons, but 
only under effective Supervision. Fanfani 
and his party call for close political ties with 
other European countries of Euromarket and 
Euratom. The Christian Democrats will 
continue to seek the liberation of Hungary 
and other satellite countries from the Com- 
munist yoke. The Christian Democrats seek 
to protect free enterprise and would tighten 
control over economic monopolies and car- 
tels. The urge better schools, fairer taxes 
and the spending of more monies for the de- 
velopment of the underprivileged suffering 
of Italy.. Party workers will spread the 
gospel of their platform at some 20,000 elec- 
tion rallies to be staged all over Italy. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand canvas- 
sers have been trained to make house-to- 
house calls to win votes. Hundreds of trucks 
will tour remote areas, staging outdoor cam- 
paign movies. 

The Christian Democratic Party, under the 
able leadership of Fanfani, the old Tuscan 
economist, could make giant strides by win- 
ning over the Italian population to the ways 
of democracy. If the Christian Democratic 
Party is called upon to form a government, 
Signor Fanfani will probably become Pre- 
mier. In the event the present Premier re- 
linquishes the Premiership after the elec- 
tions, Fanfani would be a worthy successor. 
Italy has made a good record under the 
Christian Democrats, It has signed various 
treaties for European collaboration, it has 
strengthened its position in Trieste, it has 
become a most worthy member of the United 
Nations, it has done a great deal toward re- 
juvenation of industry in the south, al- 
though much more remains to be done in 
that regard. The financing of a land reform 
program is almost completed. The INA-Casa 
plan, which seeks to provide housing for the 
indigent, has been expanded, unemployment 
has decreased, there has been a steady in- 
crease in national income, and economic 
progress has been continuous. Even greater 
would have been the progress, had not the 
Communists sought to impede the progress 
of Italy by their obstructionist tactics. 

Togliatti and his confreres have one ob- 
jective—the overthrow of the Democratic 
Italian Government—by fair means or foul. 
Instructions from.Moscow are, put forth a 
weak sort of Parliament in Italy to serve as 
arms for launching the missiles of the Com- 
munist revolution. 

It is to be hoped the Italian electors will 
resent this Kremlin interference in their 
domestic elections and register that resent- 
ment by a thumping victory for Amintore 
Fanfani and the Democratic Parties. Italians 
should boldly resist the effects of the tainted 
lucre that Moscow sends into Italy to in- 
fluence voting. Italians would fight off any 
physical invasion of their land by Russians. 
The invasion by the subtle means of money 
and fifth column is just as dangerous—even 
more dangerous, since it is an attack that is 
covert and unseen. Khrushchevy’s aim is the 
same in both cases—the overthrow of Italy’s 
democratic regime. 

Italians, I am sure, must realize the dia- 
bolical mischief of Khrushchev. One day, 
through (the now deposed) Bulganin he 
sends in honeyed words to Italian Premier 
Zoli a proposal for coexistence and the next 
day he seconds Togliatti’s campaign to win 
the coming elections—a victory that would 
make Italy a mere dependency of Soviet 
Russia. Common sense must force Italians to 
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fight off such an insidious campaign. There 
can be no slackening of the struggle against 
communism. 

Communism is far from dead in Italy. It 
still has strength of numbers of its adher- 
ents. Ten years ago they almost threw out 
DeGasperi and other democratic leaders. 
Now there has been a drop in party member- 
ship and Communists are on the defensive. 
Leaders in Milan, Naples, and Sicily have de- 
serted the party. Labor unions under Com- 
munist domination have been losing steadily 
to democratic unions. The fight of 10 years 
against communism has not been fruitless. 

But the Communists are still sufficiently 
strong for liberty-loving Italians everywhere 
to continue their fight against the baneful 
ideology that would make Italians slaves of 
Khrushchev, the new imperial czar. 

Italians (and Americans too) must keep 
incessantly in the fore the recent tragedies 
attendant upon the unrest in East Germany 
and Poland and the uprising in Hungary. 

Italians must be told that their choice 
is freedom and liberty or tyranny and bru- 
tality. Let Togliatti (and Nenni too), if he 
will, wash away the horrors of Poznan. 
Let him explain to Italian voters the 
murder of the innocent in Budapest by 
Russian tanks and machineguns. 

It is hoped that in the coming election, 
the democratic parties will emerge strong- 
er than ever. The job of insuring victory 
will not be easy. With precinct captains 
and leaders working hard and ceaselessly 
until the election, the votes necessary to 
obtain a majority of seats in the National 
Chamber may be attained. 

In the cold war against Soviet Russia 
and its new Czar every member nation of 
NATO must be democratic and strong. We, 
in America, therefore, realize the impor- 
tance of the Italian election. Democracy 
must win it, so that Italy as a NATO ad- 
herent remains strong. Thus this election 
is not merely a matter of domestic con- 
cern. It concerns the United States and 
all other democracies. 





The Plight of the Railroads in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
the executive secretary of the chamber 
of commerce of Greater Berwick, Pa., 
Mr. J. R. Bower, in which he discusses 
the economic plight of United States 
railroads and its impact upon the major 
industry of Berwick, the American Car 
& Foundry Industries, Inc.: 


Berwick, Pa., April 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Dantet J. Fioop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Firoop: The chamber of com- 
merce of Greater Berwick is extremely 
alarmed about the plight of the railroads of 
the United States. We all agree that our 
railroads are the lifeblood of our country 
and that something must be done to relieve 
them to some extent on their overhead costs. 
We all know that Senator SmaTHers, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Surface 
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Transportation, has been holding 
on the entire transportation problem. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks has a 
statement that we heartily approve, “that in 
view of this situation, it is extremely im. 
portant to take every practical step to ar. 
rest declines in the Nation’s economic ag. 
tivity without delay, to the extent that tun 
may be done by tax reductions, with mini. 
mum loss of n tax revenues. It jg 
imperative that such steps be taken now. 

“There seems to be no other tax whoge 
elimination could give more of a stimulant 
and restorative treatment to our economy at 
this particular time than the repeal of the 
3-percent excise tax on the transportation 
of freight and the 10-percent tax on trans. 
portation of passengers. The net revenye 
loss to the Treasury on the transportation 
property tax, allowing for the fact that it is 
a deductible business expense for income. 
tax purposes, would not exceed $225 million, 
and might be considerably less.” 

We, in our community, are particularly 
interested in the abolition of these excise 
taxes, as it will place the railroads in posi. 
tion to purchase better equipment, as our 
community relies on ACF Industries, Inc, 
manufacturer of freight and passenger cars, 
to regain a large portion of our employment, 

The elimination of these excise taxes will 
be of vast benefit to the entire Nation and 
especially so to our community. 

We ask your support to vote for elimina. 
tion of these taxes. 

Very truly yours, 
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J.R. Bower, 
Executive Secretary, 





Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Make Avail- 
able Surplus Farm Products to Cor- 
rectional Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,! 
wish to include resolutions adopted by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on. 
April 7, 1958: 

Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to make available sur- 
plus farm products ‘to correctional i- 
stitutions 


“Whereas His Excellency the Governor, if 
his annual message to the general court on 
January 1, 1958, stated: ‘The utilization of 
surplus food should be expanded to include 
‘benefits to correctional and other State in- 
stitutions. If a portion of the a 
food surplus were so utilized, it would result 
in very substantial savings to the Commoi- 
wealth’; and 

“Whereas the extension of surplus food 
to include correctional institutions will 
to make effective use of the foods that a 
presently in warehouses and storage bins; 
Therefore be it . “Ks 

“Resolved, That the General Court of —_ 


United States to enact legislation 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
on adh etiaier pena tee Ue ae 
correctional tmstitutions; and be it 
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each branch of Congress and to the mem- 
pers thereof from this Commonwealth.” 
House of representatives, adopted March 
= LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
- Clerk, 
Senate, adopted in concurrence April 7, 
a Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
rue copy. Attest: 
3 Epwarp J. CRoNIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





William C. Handy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very beautifully written article 
from the New York Times concerning 
the last rites of our great friend, Mr. 
William C. Handy, Father of the Blues. 

Thousands of people packed the streets 
of New York to pay final tribute to this 
great man, and in death as in life, he 
received the plaudits and acclaim of the 


common people of America for whom. 


he wrote his striking musical composi- 

tions and songs. 

I had high regard for Bill Handy be- 
cause in his field he was a genius and 
inhis heart a great American and a great 
humanitarian whose wholehearted desire 
i was to improve the lot of his fellow 

an. ‘ 

His work for the blind is but one in- 
stance of his willingness to extend him- 
self in order to help others. 

Bill Handy’s name and music will live 
forever. He wrote from his own heart 
and the hearts of his people and popu- 
larized a new school of music which 
has gathered many adherents through- 
out the world. He lived a long, fruitful 
life, His passing will be deeply mourned 
by millions of people everywhere and I 
extend my most heartfelt sympathy to 
Mrs, Handy and his family. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Band Szzs Hanpy Our or HarRLEM—RITES 
FoR AUTHOR oF Sr. Louis BLUES Draw 
150,000 ro. NEIGHBORHOOD—JAzz NOTABLES 
ATTEND—CooTIz WILLIAMS PLays HYMN AT 
SeRvIcE—Brass Horns LEAD LONG CORTEGE 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 
The sad trumpet of Charles (Cootie) Wil- 
llams blew a requiem yesterday for W. C. 
, father of the blues. 
Priag Handy, who was 84 years old, died 
y. Yesterday, last rites for the com- 
te se * Louis Blues were conducted 
nian 
138th “eng Baptist Church, 132 West 


aa Police estimated that 150,000 persons 

the slow progress at the funeral 
the Pao led by the 30-piece brass band of 
Prince Hall Masonic Temple, 454 West 


on Maroon Cadillac hearse, rather 
an the traditional black-plumed horses of 
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TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED IN CHURCH 


Nearly 2,500 persons crowded into the 
Abyssinian Church for the rites. 

The mourners were quiet as the Reverend 
Richard A. Hilderbrand, of the Bethel Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, offered a 
prayer. He said Mr. Handy had “captured 
the heartthrobs of a forlorn and stricken 
people and set them to music.” 

Thén Mr. Williams took his place in the 
organ gallery. He hunched his shoulders 
and put one hand over the mouth of his 
golden trumpet as it sobbed the opening 
notes of Mr, -Handy’s favorite hymn The 
Holy City. 

Mrs. Handy, in black straw hat, black 
mourning veil, black coat and dress, sat 
composed and silent. 

Mayor Wagner called Mr. Handy “an ex- 
ample for generations to come.” 

The Reverend ApAM CLAYTON PowWELL, JR., 
pastor of the Abyssinian Church and a 
Member of Congress, said: 

“His personal blues aré now finished. No 
more the problems of Beale Street. No more 
the irritations of Memphis. No more the 
vexation of the St. Louis woman. No more 
the cynical Love, Oh Love, Oh Careless Love. 


POWELL CONTINUES 


Mr. PoweLt paused. After a moment of 
Silence he continued: 

“Gabriel now has an understudy—a side 
man. And when the last trumpet shall 
sound, I am sure that W. C. Handy will be 
there to bury this world, as a side man.” 

Within the church were great Dixieland 
jazz figures like Wilbur de Paris and Claude 
Hopkins, the famous “Shuffle Along” pair— 
Eubie Blake and Noble Sissie—and Cab 
Calloway. 

Irving Caesar, the composer, and Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d, the lyricist, Langston 
Hughes, the poet; Marion Anderson, Harry 
Hirshfield, Ed Sullivan, and Col. Hubert 
Julian, the once-famous Black Eagle of 
Harlem, were also in the congregation. 

There were also public dignitaries includ- 
ing Borough President Hulen Jack; and Paul 
Cunningham, head of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, of 
which Mr. Handy had been a member for 
more than'30 years. 

The mayor of Memphis sent a message 


’ offering the W. C. Handy Memorial Park in 


Memphis as Mr. Handy’s last resting place. 
Mrs. Handy rejected the offer with thanks. 

Outside the church the funeral procession 
assembled as television cameras watched. 
To the strains of Nearer My God to Thee the 
coffin was borne out. The crowd joined in 
singing the hymn. 

Finally, all was ready. The band, bright 
in blue uniforms and gold braid, came first, 
playing the cadenced tones of Chopin’s fu- 
neral march. Behind bearer on foot, 2 
flower cars, the maroon hearse, and 31 cars of 
mourners. 

The cortege turned up Lenox Avenue. 
Here a huge truck was drawn to one side 


-of the street. It served as an impromptu 


reviewing stand for a dozen Harlemites. 
Further up the street cameramen clicked 
lenses,atop a horse-drawn cart, 
CROWD THINS OUT 
At 152d Street and_7th Avenue the formal 
procession ended. 
Here the crowd had thinned to a handful, 


The band stood at one side and struck up 
the St. Louis Blues in funeral tempo. After 


a few bars it switched back to Chopin’s fa- 


neral march. 
The funeral cortege re-formed without the 
band and pallbearers. It acceler- 
ated up the approaches of the bridge over 
the Harlem River. A Voice of America 
broadcaster talked ceaselessly into his port- 
able microphone in French. 


The wind in gusts from a gray sky whipped 
at the coats of the dispersing mourners. As 
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the last cars sped up the approach to the 
bridge, Wolford Edwards, the conductor, 
turned to his bandsmen: 

“All right, men, St. Louis Blues again. A 
little faster this time.” 





Attridge on Spring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include therein a truly remarkable 
article on spring which was written for 
the Saturday Evening Post by my valued 
friend, the most talented author, Mr. 
Richard Attridge. 

This magnificent article on spring is 
the best of its kind that I have ever read. 
It ranks, in my opinion, with the greatest 
writings of past and present, and I do 
not think it could be excelled. The ar- 
ticle is not only written with great per- 
ception, understanding, and ability, but 
it stirs feelings and sentiments that in- 
evitably grip every human being at this 
time of year. 

I heartily commend Richard Attridge 
upon his fine work and laud the Satur- 
day Evening Post for printing it. Rich- 
ard Attridge is one of our great contem- 
porary American writers. 

The article follows: 

Spring is just around some windy corner, 
and we'll soon encounter the almost-forgot- 
ten sights and sounds of this gently bluster- 
ing season. There’s the early crocus sticking 
its inquisitive saffron head through a linger- 
ing patch of snow; the pale sunlight of for- 
sythia, lighting even the.drabbest day; white- 
capped mill ponds, stretching and tossing 
after their icy hibernation; pussy willows 
sunning themselves like wise kittens; and 
increasingly frequent flashes of bright birds 
back home after their vacation down South. 

There’s the first faintly perceptible yellow- 
ing of bare-limbed maples, beginning to get 
dressed in their cool summer green; wind- 
swept streets, arid smoke-puffs of clouds 
across the face of the moon; snow banks of 
spirea blossoms making believe that winter 
has come back; lines of Monday morning 
wash whipping like bright flags under the 
high-riding’sun; early gardens trying on their 
Easter bonnets; buds swelling and flowers 
shaping under the restless touch of nature 
we all feel in our hearts. 

There’s the sound of peepers in springtime 
pools, reminding us that even April can get 
@ little frog in her throat in such changeable 
weather; the drip of maple sap from a boy- 
broken tree branch, and the, back-to-work 
buzzing of bees; the chirping of newly 
hatched chicks, and the squeaking of baby 
pigeons in town steeples and towers; the 
eager rush and gurgle of city gutters and 
country trout streams; the satisfying crack 
of the first clean-hit ball, and the equally 
satisfying mud-sucking sound of boys’ shoes, 
unfettered by galoshes, as the kids play catch 
in a soggy field. 

There’s a new ring to Sunday church bells, 
unhurried but clear over the balmy air, tell- 
ing us that perhaps it is not yet irrevocably 
later than we think—echoing all the grace 
notes of nature’s spring song, which promises 
us once more that there is always a new be- 
ginning, another chance for our sad old 
world, one more hope for us all in due season. 




































Agricultural Research and Education in 
India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Kan- 
sas State College at Manhattan, Kans., 
has for several years carried on an agri- 
cultural research and education program 
in India. 

Recently, Dr. Arthur D. Weber, dean of 
agriculture at Kansas State College, 
visited India and made a study of the 
projects under their agricultural re- 
search and education program. 

Dean Weber is one of our Nation’s out- 
standing agriculturalists, and is so recog- 
nized nationally and internationally. On 
his return to the United States, he made 
a report to Dr. James A. McCain, presi- 
dent of Kansas State College, on our 
work in that nation. He entitled it 
“Some Impressions of the TCM-Univers- 
ity Contract Project for Agricultural Re- 
search and Education in India.” 

As I had an opportunity to visit India 
last December and check some of the 
work being done by our own Kansas 
State College and other institutions of 
learning, I would commend this article 
to those interested in the progress we 
are making in the improvement of agri- 
culture and education in that country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD as a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some IMPRESSIONS OF THE TCM-UNTIVERSITY 
CONTRACT PROJECT FOR AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 

(By Arthur D. Weber, Dean of Agriculture, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans.) 
It was my privilege to be in India from De- 

cember 13, 1957, to January 28, 1958, for the 

purpose of reviewing the work of members of 
the Kansas State College technical assistance 
team and observing other phases of the tech- 
nical assistance contract programs being 
conducted by the University of Illinois, Ohio 

State University, and the University of Ten~ 

hessee. These contacts also afforded me an 

opportunity to become acquainted with the 
organizational setup for India’s agricultural 
research, resident instruction, and extension 

Service activities. From these observations 

and through the acquaintances I made 

among India’s agricultural leaders in gov- 
ernment and in higher institutions of learn- 
ing, I gained the impressions which are the 
rom of this statement. As a further in- 
= ctory comment, I wish to state that 

ce I concur heartily with the views ex- 

— by director C. Peairs Wilson in the 

. Port he submitted following a visit to India 
uring the summer of 1957, I shall concern 
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myself here primarily with policy matters 
and an overall critique of the project. His 
report contains an excellent appraisal of the 
institutions where Kansas State College 
team members have been stationed and of 
administrative and other problems with 
which they were confronted. 

At the outset, I wish to express as my deep 
conviction that members of the college con- 
tract technical assistance teams and the 
TCM staff, and their wives, deserve) high 
commendation for their good work, which 
is being carried out under unusual, and in 
some instances, difficult circumstances. 
Everywhere I went I found evidences of re- 
spect and appreciation for the technical as- 
sistance program and those working with it. 

In this connection, I feel that I would be 
remiss if I failed to mention that Dr. Frank 
W. Parker, chief agriculturist, TCM, New 
Delhi, is held in the highest regard by In- 
dian agricultural scientists and administra- 
tors. His broad outlook and clear under- 
standing of India’s basic problems and the 
role research and education must have in 
the solution of these_problems have brought 
to the technical assistance effort the vision 
and leadership which are essential to the 
attainment of the objectives agreed upon by 
the Governments of India and the United 
States of America. 

It was also heartening to observe the sup- 
port and overall administrative guidance be- 
ing given to the TCM-University contract 
project by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and 
Minister-Director Howard Houston. 

Interest in and concern for India and the 
direction she will take in solving her prob- 
lems also are being manifested by other 
great world powers. The intensity of, this 
interest and concern is being revealed in nu- 
merous ways, not the least of which is by 
official visits to India by heads of govern- 
ments and other high officials. Effects of 
such visits are plainly evident in many places; 
so much so, in fact, that I keep asking myself 
whether it would be presumptuous to sug- 
gest, even urge, that the President of the 
United States lend encouragement and 
strength to our technical assistance program 
by visiting India. 

Impressions gained on my visit to India 
are forceful reminders of the importance of 
understanding why the United States is 
furnishing technical assistance to India and 
other underdeveloped countries. Such un- 
derstanding is especially important to those 
who are directly responsible for technical as- 
sistance projects, irrespective of whether 
their responsibility is that_of administrators, 
technicians, or in some other capacity. For 
obligations assumed for technical assistance 
can be discharged most effectively by those 
whose sense of urgency has been sharpened 
by an awareness of the issues involved. 

Then, too, impressions gained since my re- 
turn from India have served to emphasize 
that citizens generally, and especially Gov- 
ernment officials and Members of Congress, 
must have a sympathetic understanding of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries if the best interests of the United 
States are to be served abroad. 

Yet it is not easy to state clearly and in 
simple terms what are the right reasons for 
technical assistance. Nor is it worthwhile 
to belabor the matter by repeatedly defining 
objectives, especially by public statements in 
the countries where assistance is being given. 
There the program—what it is, how it is ad- 
ministered, and what it accomplishes—would 


be the main public relations effort. Never- 
theless, back of the program are the reasons 
for it; and too frequently, it seems to me, 
these reasons are not clearly understood 
either in the United States or India. 

Whatever means are used to acquaint peo- 
ple with the reasons for technical assistance, 
the basis for understanding the program, in 
my judgment, is that the interests of the 
United States are promoted when an under- 
developed country resolves its problems and 
remains democratic and free. It is significant 
that India has chosen democracy and free- 
dom, China, with many of the same prob- 
lems as India—food production being the key 
to most of them—has chosen another route. 
The implication is crystal clear: Technical 
assistance has become freedom’s first line of 
defense. 

Those who doubt that it is in the best 
interests of the United States to help under- 
developed’ countries in their struggle to 
maintain and increase the food supply would 
do well, I believe, to ponder on this state- 
ment made by Sir John Boyd Orr in his book 
The White Man’s Dilemma: “People will 
eixst on a meager diet if they have nhever 
had,-and do not know that a better can be 
made available. But when the food posi- 
tion deteriorates, and food becomes scarcer 
and dearer, or when hungry people learn 
that more food can be made available, they 
naturally blame the government and are 
easily induced to.overthrow it.” 

Basically, India’s problems stem from the 
mores and the social and economic condi- 
tions responsible for a woefully inadequate 
food supply. In the long run, research and 
education, as has been demonstrated in many 
countries, offer the best permanent solution 
to these problems. Fortunately, India has 
intelligent, well-educated leaders who appre» 
cite this fact and -want to effectuate needed 
changes and improvements. It is because 
the problems are so’ far-reaching and the 
difficulties so great that outside assistance is 
welcomed by these men, dedicated as they 
are to the concepts of democracy and free- 
dom. 

The ultimate goal must be, it seems to me, 
a degee of literacy throughout India com- 
mensurate with the need for general under- 
standing of the country’s pressing problems 
and of the ways and means of solving them. 
But the food production problem is so criti- 
cally urgent and so basic to the solution of 
all the others that it warrants immediate 
and special attention. 

Here again it is fortunate that India has 
in its colleges of agriculture and veterinary 
medicine and in its agricultural research, 
community development, and extension serv- 
ice setups the basic ingredients for an inte- 
grated and coordinated system of research 
and education—a system that could have a 
tremendous impact on Indian agriculture by 
providing a sound basis for greater and more 
efficient production. I would be less than 
frank, however, if I failed to record my dis- 
appointment in observing that thus far ex- 
isting agricultural institutions and agencies 
have contributed little to the well-being and 
economic advancement of India’s farmers 
and stockmen,. 

On the other hand, I found that Indian 
institutions and officials recognize this 
shortcoming, and, as a consequence, consider 
the TCM-University contract project for 
agricultural research and education useful in 
promoting Government of India interests. I 
do not wish to imply that Indian coopera- 
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tion leaves nothing to be desired. In some 
instances, complacency and satisfaction with 
things as they are were plainly evident. And 
occasionally it appeared that cooperation 
was regarded as the price that had to be 
paid for equipment and commodities. I am 
happy to be able to report, however, that 
these were exceptions; in the vast majority 
of cases Indian cooperation appeared to be 
wholehearted and satisfactory. 

It is not easy to measure the porgress that 
aS being made in the attainment of this 
project’s objectives. It is significant, it 
seems to me, that ways and means of at- 
taining objectives are being discussed and 
implemented. There is growing under- 
standing and appreciation of the reasons for 
the success of the land-grant college system 
in the United States. Throughout India, 
agricultural leaders, largely, I believe, be- 
cause of our technical assistance effort, are 
beginning to realize that agricultural re- 
search, resident teaching, and extension serv- 
ice activities are not unrelated, separate 
programs with incompatible procedures and 
objectives to be guarded jealously by their 
repective proponents. Instead, there is an 
increasing awareness of the urgent need to 
integrate these activities at all levels, from 
top administration to the farms, where in 
the final analysis progress in the attainment 
of the basic objectives of technical assistance 
will be measured. How to effectuate such 
integration presents many knotty problems, 
owing to the fact that marked administra- 
tive and working realignments will be neces- 
sary to assure real progress 

How to apply the results of agricultural 
research is being demonstrated by members 
of technical-assistance teams in such things 
as grassland improvements, poultry, and 
dairy production, crops and soils test plots, 
and the training of extension leaders and 
specialists. Participation of team members 
in research and teaching conferences is an- 
other important contribution to the overall 
project. 

Training of Indian participants in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities deserves spe- 
cial emphasis in any appraisal of the progress 
being made toward the attainment of basic 
objectives, in my estimation. For these men 
will bring enhanced technical competence 
to their home institutions and a better un- 
derstanding of how to identify and solve 
farm problems. They will also have observed 
the operations of a land-grant college or 
university and thus will appreciate why the 
integration of agricultural research, resident 
teaching and ex.ension are so essential in 
attaining greater production and improved 
efficiency. 

The most important consideration with 
respect to the TCM-University contract proj- 
ect, as I view it, is whether India will realine 
her agricultural institutions and agencies 
within the rural university concept. I shall 
not dwell on what this would entaii since 
several publications are available on the sub- 
ject. Suffice it to say that it is my deep 
conviction that this development, more than 
any other, will assure the attainment of 
basic objectives which promote the interests 
of both the United States and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

I also gained the impression that this re- 
alinement is something that will have to be 
worked out for each institution in accord- 
ance with broad guiding principles, but with- 
out adhering to any fixed or stereotyped pat- 
tern of organizational structure. This is 
necessary, it seems to me, because each insti- 
tution has its own unique situation, result- 
ing from the circumstances of its origin and 
development and from its relationships with 
other institutions, including those of Gov- 
ernment. 

Recent developments at the Coimatore 
Agricultural College illustrate how rural uni- 
versity status can be attained through com- 
promise and adaptation to the institution’s 
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own special needs and requirements. And 
the proposed U. P. Agricultural University at 
Tarai state farm would provide an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate how an institu- 
tion of this kind should be organized and 
run. It would also serve as a key university 
or model for new developments and even for 
realinements elsewhere in the country. 

As one becomes acquainted with this proj- 
ect, the possible need to extend it for a 
number of years—perhaps 10 or even longer— 
takes on added meaning. The guiding 
principle in this regard, in my estimation, 
should be the extent to which the basic 
objectives have been attained, and India’s 
ability to carry on without outside technical 
assistance. 

It seems to me that allotments of funds 
for the purchase of commodities, except 
books, could be withdrawn first. Equipment 
and other commodity purchases should be 
handled by TCM instead of by the colleges 
and universities, as at present, in my judg- 
ment. 

Allotments for training of participants in 
American universities and colleges probably 
should be withdrawn last; but even after 
such training has been discontinued, funds 
might well be made available for maintain- 
ing professional contacts among these men 
in India and for continuing relationships 
with their American counterparts and Amer- 
ican institutions. 

It will be important in the years imme- 
diately ahead to follow through with tech- 
nical assistance to specific projects; other- 
wise, apparent gains could easily be lost. A 
good example is the grassland improvement 
project at. Rajkot. 

I have recommended that the Kansas State 
College contract be extended to 1960, and 
that extensions thereafter be considered in 
the light of needs and the ability of the 
college to continue to release key personnel 
to the project. 

It is important that staff members as- 
signed to work on TCM university contract 
projects be considered as partners in the 
total technical assistance effort. Fortu- 
nately, working relationships are improving 
as a result of the establishment of a con- 
tract coordination unit in TCM. It is to 
be hoped also that group leaders, and offi- 
cials of TCM and of the Government of India 
will see to it that insofar as possible team 
members will not have reason to complain 
because advance arrangements were not 
made for their families’ personal living ac- 
commodations. Similarly, it would appear 
that frustrations arising because of program 
difficulties and misunderstandings could be 
minimized by careful, initial planning with 
the Indian college before the team member’s 
arrival in India. Yet it should be made 
crystal clear to the prospective team mem- 
ber, it seems to me, that his success will be 
determined to a large degree by his own re- 
sourcefulness and patience. A man’s per- 
sonal attitudes and psychological fitness for 
a foreign assignment should count heavily 
when team members are being recruited. 

Finally, I should like to observe that, in 
my judgment, tangible results from techni- 
cal assistance when expressed in terms of in- 
creased production and improved efficiency 
of Indian farm operations will come very 
slowly. The magnitude of the difficulties to 
be overcome and the nature of the problems 
to be solved are such as to cause one to 
wonder whether changes can be brought 
about in time to attain basic objectives of 
the TCM university contract project, 

Yet I believe that there will be time 
enough to get the job done because: (1) In- 
dian farmers love the land and possess the 
inherent qualities of interest and intelli- 
gence necessary to bring about significant 
changes and improvements; (2) technical 
assistance, through coordination of agricul- 
tural research, resident teaching, and exten- 
sion service activities, can reach the Ifdian 
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farmer and cause him to change his 
points and practices; and (3) India’s aga. 
demic, scientific, and political leaders wij 
meet this challenging opportunity to aq. 
vance their country’s interests by ae 
the administrative framework, organiza‘ 

al structure, and support necessary for a 
evolutionary, developments that have been 
envisioned for the institutions primarily re. 
sponsible for the destiny of Indian agricul. 
ture. 





Texans Regret Veto of Rivers and 
Harbors Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I continue to receive expressions 
of regret from people in my State that 
the President saw fit to veto the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
telegrams I have received on this subject 
from the Honorable Jim Lindsey of Del 
Rio, county judge of Val Verde County; 
Harvey Weil, president of the Corpus 
Christi Chamber of Commerce; and R. E. 
Sallee, chairman of Nueces County Navi- 
gation District No. 1. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial, Veto Delays Worthy Projects, 
from the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times, be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Det Rio, Tex., April 17, 1958, 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Office of Democratic Leader, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sincerely hope veto of water bill can be 
overridden. San Felipe Creek flood-control 
project in Del Rio is needed badly. Any sug- 
gestion you have for me to do will be prompt+ 
ly taken care of, 

Jim LINDSEY, 
County Judge, Del Rio, 


Corpus Curistt, Tex., April 23, 1958. 
Senator Lynpon JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following wire was sent today to Sen- 
ator DENNIS CHaAvEzZ: “Rivers and harbors 
omnibus bill which was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent is of great importance to this port and 
the economy of the entire area. We urge 
that the President’s veto be overridden # 
that vital projects may become reality.” 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Corpus CHristT!, TEX., 
Harvey WEIL, President. 


Corpus Curistt, Tex., April 23, 1958. 
Hon. Lynvon JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The nie © ee 6 ae 
which was sent to the Honorable Dens 
Cuavez, chairman, Public Works Committe?, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C., this. 
morning: ; 


vital importance to Corpus 
area of Texas. We urge that the veto of the 
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omnibus bill be overriden in order that local 
meritorious projects can be initiated. 
Nueces Country NavicaTION 
District No. 1, — 
R. E. SanLez, Chairman. 


{From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times of 
April 17, 1958) 
VeTO DELAYS WORTHY PROJECTS 


president Eisenhower’s veto of the $1,578,- 
812,000 flood control-navigation projects au- 
thorization bill must be branded as another 

icayunish action. 

Like the blue-pencilling of the natural gas 
act bill, the President strained for small 
reasons ‘to justify the veto. 

There is a vast difference between his veto 
message and the statement which came 
afterward from Representative Jim WRIGHT 
of the Texas delegation. 

Eisenhower said that while many of the 
projects proposed were worthwhile, some 
were included against advice based on “care- 
ful study and considered judgments of the 
professional services and other executive 
agencies concerned.” 

Congressman WriGcuHT retored that the veto 
message “was predicated almost wholly on 
a completely erroneous assumption that the 
pill contained a lot of projects objected to 
by the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of 
the Budget. * * * This is not true. There 
fias never been an omnibus rivers and har- 
bors bill sent to a President which was 
more overwhelmingly approved py these 
agencies.” 

In the senatorial debate on the 1956 simi- 
lar bill that the President also vetoed, Sena- 
tor Dennis CHavEzZ Of New Mexico, had 
pointed out that projects on which the Army 
engineers’ reports had not been received had 
been included in that bill because they were 
“of an emergency nature,” and “complete 
and full justification of the economic feasi- 
bility of these projects should be established 
before appropriations are made for their con- 
struction.”’ - 

The point Senator Cuavez made then, and 
equally applicable today, was that Congress 
would have the opportunity when the au- 
thorized projects came up-for appropriations 
to_review their feasibility and eliminate 
those which could be labelled as pork barrel. 

In the meantime, unless the veto is over- 
ridden by Congress, the projects which the 
President himself admits are worthwhile 
face needless delay. ‘These include all of 
the Texas projects which were in the au- 
thorization bill. o 

The delay also affects the ability of the 
public works program that would be initiated 
to stimulate the lagging economy of the 
Nation. 

It would have been far more appropriate 
for President Eisenhower to have approved 
the authorization bill and cited those proj- 
ects which he believed to be not worthwhile, 
and to have announced his intention to op- 
pose appropriations for them when money 
Was sought in Congress. 

As matters now stand, the few rotten 


' @pples in the barrel have spoiled the whole 


in the opinion of one man, against big ma- 
jofities in both Houses of Congress. 





Fifty-nine Million Dollars in Benefits 
Paid Last Year to Wisconsinites by 
Private Health-Insurance Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 24,1958 


sec WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
Steat glories of the American system 
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of free enterprise is how our people, by 
and large, look after themselves. 

If there is a need, such as the need for 
financial security because of some emer- 
gency, the need is usually met. by private 
companies and groups which act on a 
private basis to satisfy the demand on 
the part of the American public. 

I was interested, therefore, to hear 
from Mr. Robert R. Neal, general man- 
ager of the Health Insurance Association 
of America, with regard to the growth 
of_the important industry represented 
by his association in looking after the 
well-being of American families. 

For example, last year, to the people 
of Wisconsin, no less than $59.7 million 
was paid in benefits, so as to cover bills 
resulting from illness, and to replace the 
income lost thereby. 

Let me reemphasize that we of the 
United States do not believe in Naving 
the Government do for the people what 
the people should at least try to do 
for themselves. We recognize that gov- 
ernment has an important role to play in 
many areas of our way of life. But we 
infinitely prefer to have the needs met, 
insofar as humanly possible, by private 
groups, such as the private insurance in- 
dustry. 

The great miracle of the free-enter- 
prise system is that the profit motive has 
provided the incentive for the soundest 
possible public service in all the world. 

As I have previously pointed out in the 
Senate, private insurance companies con- 
stitute an indispensable element in the 
life of this country and in the life of most 
of its 49 million families. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter from Mr. Neal and the at- 
tached release on coverage in Wisconsin 
and throughout the United States be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HEALTH INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
April 17, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILEY: The Health Insur- 
ance Institute has just completed a study 
of health and accident insurance benefits 
said by insurance companies to citizens of 
your State in 1957. . 

I know you will be interested in the en- 
closed release which outlines the extent of 
these benefits for many of your constituents. 
As you will note, these payments increased 
over 1956, and this rise is also reflected in 
figures for the entire Nation. 

The Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica consists of 260 insurance companies which 
issue approximately 80 percent of the health 
insurance business written by insurance 
companies. 

The Health Insurance Institute is an im- 
portant part of our association and serves 
as a central source of health insurance in- 
formation for the public on behalf of insur- 
ance companies. Its purpose is to bring 
about a better understanding of the many 
types of health insurance policies and to 
inform our companies of public attitudes so 
that increased service can be provided. 

If our office can be of assistance to you at 
any time in providing facts, statistics, or 
other information on health insurance, I 
hope you will call on us. 

Sincerely, 
Rospert R. NEAL, 
General Manager. 
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Benefit payments by insurance companies 
to the people of Wisconsin who are covered 
by health insurance policies reached a new 
high during 1957, the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute reported today. 

In the period from January 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1957, said the institute, over $59.7 
million was paid out to help cover the cost 
of hospital and doctor bills, and to replace 
income lost through sickness or disability. 
This represents a 19.6-percent gain over the 
1956 figure of $49.9 million, and is based 
upon reports from insurance companies do- 
ing business in the State. 

The rise in benefit payments in Wisconsin 
was also reflected in the figure for the Nation 
as a whole, the institute further noted. Per- 
sons protected against the expenses of hos- 
pital and medical care and treatment re- 
ceived a total of $2.5 billion in benefits from 
their insurance company policies in 1957, up 
16.1 percent over the previous year’s high of 
$2.1 billion. By the end of the year, an esti- 
mated 70 million persons were covered by 
health cost policies bought from insurance 
companies, more than all other types of vol- 
untary health plans combined. 

The Health Insurance Institute is the 
central source of information for the Nation’s 
insurance companies serving the public 
through voluntary health insurance. 





A Hanging in Effigy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. MARTYN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Mr. John M. Cummings, a 
very able news commentator of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, has written a very 
interesting article entitled “A Hanging 
in Effigy Isn’t So Very Funny.” It relates 
to the very distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.titan]. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A HANGING IN EFFicy IsN’r So Very FUNNY 
(By John M. Cummings) 

HARRISBURG, April 22.—United States Sen- 
ator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas, has a keen sense of humor. The 
chairman of the Select Senate Committee 
Investigating Rackets in Labor and Manage- 
ment laughed heartily when shown a photo- 
graph which appeared on page 1 of Monday's 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

In the photograph Senator McCLELLAN, in 
efigy, was shown dangling from a rope an- 
chored to a window of Moose Hall on North 
Broad Street. It was placed there by mem-%‘, 
bers of local 107 of the teamsters union as 
one means of showing their contempt of the 
committee, and indeed, the Senate itself. 

To the general run of citizen this hanging 
in effigy of the chairman of the committee 
was about as funny as events last year in 
Little Rock, in the Senator’s Home State of 
Arkansas. In both cases lawless elements 
flouted constituted authority and by their 
actions focused attention on a condition 
that bodes no good for peace and order in 
this country. 

It may be argued, of course, that the 2,000 
or so teamsters who assembled at Moose 
Hall- to give a rousing welcome home to 
Raymond Cohen, the secretary-treasurer and 
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boss of local 107, represented only a rela- 
tively small minority of the 14,000-member 
union. This group, it is contended, repre- 
sents the hard core of Cohen’s following. It 
has its own ways of expressing on the rank- 
and-file the wishes and the demands of the 
top echelon. 

Again and again, while on the witness 
stand in Washington, Cohen and others con- 
nected with the union took refuge behind 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 
To answer truthfully a question propounded 
by the committee or its counsel wouid tend 
to incriminate them in thievery and skul- 
duggery. 

Because he defied the committee, and be- 
cause he retreated time and again behind 
the fifth amendment, Cohen was acclaimed 
as a hero by the faithful 2,000 assembled in 
Moose Hail. By way of emphasizing their 
low opinion of the committee, the local in- 
creased the pay of its lawyers by $1,000 each. 

When a conflict of interest was suggested, 
one of the lawyers, John Rogers Carroll, 
stoutly defended their right to represent 
both the fleecers and the fleeced. He said 
this had the approval of a committee of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association. At a meeting 
the committee concerned with ethical prac- 
tice reversed its previous findings. Carroll 
was ordered by his law firm to withdraw as 
soon as possible. 

A number of odoriferous conditions have 
been exposed by the McClellan committee. 
The stench of none reached quite so high 
as that given off by the officers and minor 
satellites of local 107 of the teamsters. And 
then they had the audacity to acclaim the 
ringleader, Cohen, as a knight in shining 
armor, when he came home to declare that 
what he and his associates did with the 
local’s money was in no way the business of 
the Senate or any other subdivision of the 
Government. 

A grand jury invéstigation has been called 
for by the committee of 70. District Attor- 
ney Blanc so far has been District Attorney 
Blank. 

No physical hurt was experienced by Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN when he was hanged in 
effigy by the teamsters. He thought the 
whole thing was very funny. Law-abiding 
Philadelphians suspect the crowd that roped 
the effigy would gladly perform the same 
service for the man it represented. 





Youth Sunday Sermon by Kenneth 
Roberts Harding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following Youth 
Sunday sermon delivered in St. Patrick’s 
Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., 
by Kenneth Roberts Harding, who is one 
of the pages of the House of Representa- 
tives. We are very proud of the young 
men who serve us as pages. They are 
an important part of the organization 
of the House of Representatives. This 
is an illustration of the fine outlook on 
life that these young men have: 

YourH SunpAY SERMON DELIVERED Aprit 20, 
1958, mw Sr. Patrick’s EPIscopaL CHURCH 
BY KENNETH ROBERTS HARDING 
Today we are celebrating Youth Sunday, 

1958, This is the one day im the year when 
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the young people of the church conduct the 
morning prayer service. This is why I am 
preaching instead of Mr, Williams. This is 
why my fellow teenagers have been leading 
the prayers; reading the lessons, and carry- 
ing on every other phase of the morning 
prayer service. Of course, the purpose be- 
hind the Youth Sunday exercises is to re- 
mind the congregation, young and old alike, 
that youth today is very much an izaportant 
part of the Episcopal Church. 

Since this is the Youth Sunday service, I 
think it is an appropriate time for us to stop 
for a moment and say: Youth: we're gonna 
take a look at you. We want to know where 
your generation is going. We're putting 
the spotlight on you. We want to know 
how you are similar to the generations that 
have preceded you; even more importantly, 
we want to know how you are different; and 
most importantly, we want to know how you 
and the world are going to adjust to these 
alleged differences. In other words, youth, 
we want to know exactly what the state of 
American youth is today. 

Well, my friends, the spotlight is on us, 
and by us, I mean a generation that is 
unique in the annals of history. In the next 
few minutes I shall try to provide the an- 
swers to many of the questions which we 
have concerning youth. 

First, let’s see how similar we are to gen- 
erations now gone by. Well, we certainly 
look the same. We have 2 arms and 2 legs, 
5 fingers on each hand, and 10 toes. We 
come in all sizes, shapes, and personalities. 
You can look around the congregation and 
see for yourself that kids haven’t changed in 
looks too much. Take a look at me, for ex- 
ample. Here I am, a 17-year-old high school 
senior. Now, just looking at me, you 
couldn’t tell what year it is. You couldn’t 
tell me whether this is 1958 or 1928. So, you 
see, we still look a lot like members of older 
generations did when they were young. 

Kids still act about the same as they did 
years ago. Childhood is still a happy time, a 
time of growing up and of learning. Kids 
still play as they did; almost everywhere 
you look, you can still find kids playing dolls, 
or shooting marbles, or playing grownup, or 
slugging a baseball or each other, or swoon- 
ing over movie kings and queens, or dating, 
or eating, or dancing, or doing about a mil- 
lion and one other things commonly called 
kid stuff. You can still find juvenile delin- 
quency, too, but the percentage of juveniles, 
while it presents a large problem, is so small 
that it isn’t really going to affect the future 
of the majority of today’s youth. 

Now, just what is different about us? We 
look, act, talk, sleep, dress according to fads, 
and eat, so that, for all intents and purposes, 
the youth of today seems to be quite similar 
to the youth of yesteryear. , 

The fact is that we are the same; we are 
not really different. What is different is the 
world we live in. This is what makes this 
generation so unique. Today’s generation is 
the first to grow up in a world gravely 
threatened with communism. Today’s gen- 
eration is also the first to grow up in the 
space age. What the future holds for us, we 
don’t know. This is what sets this genera- 
tion off from the others, and consequently 
our thinking has changed, and our attitudes 
are a bit different. 

Today’s generation has many worries hang- 
ling over its head. Why shouldn’t it? It 
seems to follow that a troubled world will 
have troubled inhabitants. There is always 
the threat of world war III; the Reds con- 
tinue to break one promise after another; 
America is behind in the space race; and now 
it seems that economic difficulties are be- 
coming widespread. It is no small wonder 
that the youth of today is troubled. World 
events have certainly influenced his thinking. 

Of course, when I say troubled, I don’t 
\Mean that everybody goes around with a 
face about 6 miles long, has rags on his back, 





and is bemoaning his plight. No; I don} 
mean that. What I do mean is that youth, 
especially the teen-age» segment, is not ag 
carefree as it used to be. In the back of oyp 


~ minds we are disturbed. 


If this is what is in the back of our minds, 
what then is in the front of our minds? Ag. 
cording to a survey recently made by Parade 
magazine: 
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“We are concerned with basic matters, such - 


as marriage, children, homes, etc.; we are 
optimists: we expect to raise our educationa} 
and economic status well above the level of 
any previous generation; we are willing, even 
eager, to accept responsibility.” 

It seems that these statements are pretty 
accurate; we are willing to be concerned with 
basic matters; we are optimists; and we are 
willing to accept responsibility. I think, 
however, that I would go a little further ang 
say that we are a group bustling with energy 
and ambition: we, I believe, very earn 
want to better ourselves, our society, and this 
old world. Today the world presents us with 
a challenge of competition, and the stakes 
are high. American youth is ready now te 
take on this challenge and is determined to 
win out. Now, I think you can see what we 
are like: a group of people who, collectively 
speaking, are anxious to use what's in the 
front of their minds to make sure that what's 
in the back of their minds does not material. 
ize any further than it has already. 


Our way of life is clso changed, and it is 
still changing. The widespread use of the 
automobile has given youth a lot more free- 
dom than our parents ever had. The ruling 
hand of the home is not as strong as it once 
was. In recent years we have all tasted pros- 
perity and want more of it. We want to build 
upon the works of previous generations. 


What about religion? Has this changed, 
too? I'll answer that one with an unequivo- 
cal “Yes,” and I’m sure Mr. Williams will 
agree with me. This change, fortunately, 
has been for the better, for religion—Chris- 
tianity, I mean—has grown tremendously. 
More and more people are going to church; 
more and more people are seeking the divine 
guidance of God; more and more people are 
accepting the Gospel of Jesus Christ, The 
emphasis within religion has changed too. I 
don’t think people are as concerned with all 
of the frills and ritual of religion as they 
used to be. We are more concerned with the 
practical benefit we received from Christl- 
anity; such as how t0 live a better life; how 
to secure better relations with our fellow 
man; how to live so that we might go 
heaven when we die—things like this. 


Now, how do we plan to adjust to all of 
these economic, social, political, and religious 
changes? We have one mighty weapon and 
that is Christianity. 

Our biggest enemy today is communism. 
Why is this so? Because it completely oblit- 
erates the dignity of every man, woman, and 
child. There is no place for personal free- 
dom and worship under the communistic 
system. It defeats the purpose of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of democracy, and 
of Christianity. Renewed faith in God is 
needed to make us work harder and more éf- 
fectively. We must always be on our guard 
against the propaganda pitch the Reds are 
making. We need renewed faith to spread 
the teachings of Christianity, especially t0 
the people behind the Iron Curtain, hoping 
that someday they will see the light before it_ 
is too late, - 

In the past few months we have come face 
to face with the greatest frontier man has 
ever known, the frontier of outer space, On 
October 4, 1957, mankind for the first time 
stood on the threshold of space when Rus- 
sia launched her first sputnik. Now Russié 
has launched a second sputnik, and we have 
launched two Explorers and a Vanguard 
Soon satellites will be orbiting around the 
Moon and Mars. Space ships will be speeding 
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out into the realm of the unknown—search- 
searching, always searching for the truth. 
However, among the clamor to get into 
space there seems to be a feeling of why go 
into space? What's wrong with earth? 

This seems to me to be a step in the wrong 

tion. It seems to be a feeling similar 
to the feeling 500 years ago that the earth 
was flat and that anybody sailing on the 
ocean would fall off the earth if he went too 
far, This is no time for feelings such as 
this. We can’t hold up progress, especially 
when it is as crucial and necessary to this 
gountry as space exploration is, 

Many of the same skeptical people seem 
to think our religious ideas will change once 
we get out into space; they feel that we are 
apt to forget God. Perhaps many of our re- 
ous ideas will be changed as we discover 


the truth, but I don’t think we are about to. 


forget God. On the contrary, I think that 
our faith in God will continue to grow as 
space exploration starts. 

Let’s look at it this way: This is God’s 
universe. We are God’s people. God made 
us. He made human nature. It is the na- 
ture of mankind to know about his sur- 
roundings. Therefore, it is human nature 
for us to explore space. And, therefore, it 


* must be part of God’s great plan for us ta 


know about His universe. 

Space exploration is a new field, and, 
therefore, there is a greater need for God. 
Space is an awfully big place, and an aw- 
fully lonely place. The burden of loneliness 
oh space travelers will be eased by faith in 
God. Man is still unsure of his footsteps in 
space, and he needs God’s helping hand to 
guide him. , 

Perhaps we will find that we earth crea- 
tures are not the only living human beings 
in existence. Will this so terribly upset our 
religious philosophy? No. It will strengthen 
it. This, too, must be part of God’s plan. 

The Episcopal Church has adopted the fol- 
lowing stand in regard to space travel: 

Seek ye the truth; come whence it may; 
cost what it will. 

Think about it for a moment: Seek ye the 
truth; come whence it may; cost what it 
will 


American youth is ready to seek the truth 
now. We are ready to pay the consequences. 
We are also remembering the words of Jesus 
Christ, who said: “I came that you might 
have life and have it more abundantly.” 

This is youth; American youth. We are 
somebody, and we have a future. We shall 
have life, and we shall have it. more abun- 
dantly. 

And now to God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost. Amen, 





Moratorium on the Payment of Federal 
Income Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, April 24%1958 


Mrs.GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
vo herewith the following resolution re- 
: ved from the city of Livonia, which 
ted in my district. 
CERTIFIED Copy or RESOLUTION 
The. undersigned, Maria W. Clark, duly 
owe a —— City clerk of the city 
, ereby certify that at a - 
lat meeting of the Council of the City of 
ae held March 31, 1958, at 33001 Five 
Road, Livonia, Mich., at which time and 
Place the following members of the council 
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were present: Austin T. Grant, Frank O’Neill, 
Sydney B. Bagnall, Rudolf R. Kleinert, David 
L. Jones, Peter A. Ventura, and John T. 
Daugherty; absent: None; the following reso- 
lution was duly made and adopted: 

“Whereas the economic conditions not only 
in the city of Livonia, but throughout the 
entire Nation, is creating a tremendous in- 
crease in unemployment; and 

“Whereas renowned economists have ad- 
vised that an excellent way of alleviating 
the ourrent economic recession is to declare 
a@ moratorium.on the payment of Federal 
income taxes, thereby increasing consumer 
purchasing power: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of the City 
of Livonia hereby requests the Congress of 
the United States of America to take immedi- 
ate steps to give President Eisenhower the 
authority necessary to declare a moratorium 
on the payment of Federal income taxes for 
@ period of 90 days; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be and she 
hereby is directed to forward certified copies 
of this resolution to the Honorable MARTHA 
W. GrIFFITHs, Representative in the United 
States Congress, and to the Honorable 
CHARLES POTTER and PaTRICK V. McNAMARA, 
United States Senators; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be sent to the various cities, vil- 
lages, and townships in the county of Wayne, 
urging them to enact similar resolutions, and 
that they forward copies of their resolutions 
to the Congressman of their district and to 
the Honorable CHARLES POTTER and PaTRICK 
V. McNamara, United States Senators, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

A rolicall vote was taken on the foregoing 
resolution with the following results: Ayes, 
O'Neill, Bagnall, Kleinert, Jones, Ventura, 
Daugherty, and Grant; nays, none. 

The president declared the resolution 
adopted. 

In witness whereof, the undersignéd has 
hereunto affixed her signature on the 15th 
day of April A. D. 1958. 

Marre W. Criark, 
City Clerk, City of Livonia, 
Wayne County, Mich. 





Freedom of Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the Grass 
Roots Digest is published by one of the 
country’s preeminent schools of journal- 
ism, that, of the University of Missouri, 
and in a recent issue of the Digest a 
true grassroots editorial was printed, pin- 
pointing the subject Freedom of Infor- 
mation. 

Written by one of the most capable 
and hard-driving newspapermen of my 
acquaintance, Joe Snyder, the editorial 
advances an urgent plea for wisdom and 
fairness in dispensing Government infor- 
mation. I may say that I agree fer- 
vently with its content. 

Under leave to extend, I include the 
article from the Gallatin (Mo.) North 
Missourian in its entirety: 

The right of the people to know what is 
going on in Government at all levels is one 
of the basic rights of the American people 
under our system of government. But dur- 
ing the past decade there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to conceal and cover up, under 
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the guise of national safety, anything which 
tends to put those concerned in a bad light. 
Reporters and editors have a-clear duty to 


perform in ferreting out information that the’ 


people should have and making it available 
to the public through the columns of their 
newspapers. At the top level they will fre~- 
quently run into the obstacle that informa- 
tion which can have little bearing on mili- 
tary or defense secrets is labeled “classified” 
and withheld from the public. It is their job 
to obtain all the facts and make them gen- 
erally available. 

Congressman Moss, Democrat from Cali- 
fornia, heads a House subcommittee which 
is inquiring into Federal information prac- 
tices. Representative Moss has obtained 
widespread support from newspaper, radio, 
and television editors who have been battling 
the veil of secrecy which too often is thrown 
around operations that have only the faint- 
est connection with national security. 

Recently Moss and Murray Snyder, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, who heads the 
Pentagon’s public information department, 
went round and round at a meeting in New 
Orleans of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association. Moss pointed_to the 
“smug smog of secrecy” which has sur- 
rounded United States development of inter- 
continental missiles, along with the Russian 
sputnik trips into outer space. Snyder at- 
tempted to justify the haze which con- 
sistently covers many of the operations and 
much of the thinking at the Pentagon. 

In time of war there are many facts which 
must be withheld from the public in order 
to keep them from the enemy. But it has 
been well established that the Pentagon 
and many other branches of Government con- 
ceal facts from the American people which 
are already generally known to Russia or any 
other foreign power which has the slightest 
interest in them. 

The American system of Government is 
based on information about Government at 
every level available to all the people. 

Democracy has no opportunity to work, 
however, if facts are unnecessarily concealed. 
And as far as we’re concerned, that concept 
applies not only in Washington but in Jef- 
ferson City, the Daviess County Courthouse 
and the city hall, 





A Pioneer Celebrates Its 50th Anniver- 
sary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
Tablet, a fine Catholic weekly newspaper 
published in Brooklyn, N. Y., is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary this month, and 
I should like to place in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an editorial 
which appeared in its pages on Saturday, 
April 19: 

Firry FULL YEARS ; 

By the grace of God and with the loyal 
support of thousands of devoted subscribers, 
the Tablet has completed 50 years as the 
dedicated organ of the diocese of Brooklyn 
and as an articulate member of the Catholic 
press of the United States. From a small, 
struggling start, our newspaper has grown in 
size and stature to the position of acknowl- 
edged leadership and influence which it holds 
today. 

In retrospect we must properly and grate~- 
fully attribute what success we have achieved 
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to the blessings of Divine Providence above 
all. In a multitude of ways known chiefly to 
those who have worked in the Tablet office, 
God’s helping hand has been manifest. 
Through many and repeated crises, only the 
help of God could have carried the Tablet 
along. 

Through the years the encouragement, 
assistance, and loyal devotion of a host of 
friends among the hierarchy, the clergy, the 
religious, and the laity, as well as that of 
many non-Catholics, have been the mainstay 
of our newspaper. Especially are we in- 
@ebted to the bishops of Brooklyn and to the 
diocesan clergy for their unremitting inter- 
est and cooperation. 

From its inception our newspaper has 
found inspiration and guidance in broad 
policy from the utterances of our holy father, 
the Pope, to whom the Tablet has always 
given unqualified filial respect and loyalty. 
As a Catholic publication, after the mind 
of Christ’s vicar on earth, our editors have 
always striven to present the news in an 
honest, truthful, and factual manner. In 
the expression of Catholic opinion, thinking 
with the church and with the holy father, 
we have sought only to serve the cause of 
Christian truth, Christian justice, Catholic 
idealism, and sincere patriotism. 

Guided by the sound principles of Catholic 
philosophy and theology and by the stand- 
ards of traditional Americanism, the Tablet 
has been able to view and to review the 
parade of human events, local, national, 
and international. The judgments our edi- 
tors made on events and personalities in 
the passing parade, though trenchant, vig- 
orous and direct, found their inspiration in 
dedication to Christian principle. They 
came from the honesty and courage of those 
who seek only the honor and glory of God, 
the welfare of immortal souls, the progress 
and prosperity of holy mother church and 
the preservation of our American heritage. 

In the first years of its publication the 
Tablet faced and met head on the challenge 
of ignorance, bigotry, and suspicion in re- 
action against a rapidly growing and ex- 
panding American Catholicism. With hon- 
esty and courageous forthrightness blended 
with patience and charity, the Tablet de- 
fended the faith of the American Catholic 
and his right to be respected as a patriotic, 
loyal citizen. 

During the depression days of the thirties 
the Tablet sounded a clear and loud alarm 
against the growing menace of communism. 
Identifying communism as an international 
conspiracy of aggressive atheistic material- 
ists bent on world domination, the Tablet 
prophesied accurately the evil effects to our 
Nation and to the peoples of the world that 
would result from the recognition of Soviet 
Russia and the subsequent growth of Com- 
munist influence and power in world affairs. 
So vigorous were our expressions in those 
days that even some of our friends chided 
us with seeing nothing but Red. Events 
have proven that we may have erred on the 
side of moderation. 

In the prewar days of the late thirties our 
editors took their motto from the holy 
father: “Nothing can be gained by war that 
cannot be achieved in peace. In war all is 
lost.” Stoutly the Tablet resisted with all 
tts strength and energy all efforts to involve 
our beloved country in a world war. Time 
and again, with accurate prophecy, we 
pointed out the devastating effects of our 
involvement upon ourselves and upon the 
world at large. Time has vindicated our 
judgment. 

Though deeply dedicated to peace among 
nations, in the actuality of war the Tablet 
stood firmly with all loyal Americans in the 
defense of our country, and in the will to 
victory. We accepted the judgment of our 
leaders and called for a closing of ranks and 
complete unity of purpose and effort in th 
war, , 
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Through the years the Tablet has endeav- 
ored to meet unflinchingly every challenge 
without swerving from its avowed purpose 
to serve truth and justice. The course has 
been extremely difficult at times. Those who 
stood in opposition to the Tablet’s policies 
were both vehement and vociferous. But 
the force and vigor of the opposition was 
always more than balanced by the loyal de- 
votion of our thousands of devoted friends 
who never failed to give us the encourage- 
ment and support we needed. 

These have been a full 50 years. With 
gratitude to Almighty God and to all who 
contributed to the success of the Tablet, 
we renew our dedication to the cause of 
Christ, our loyalty to holy mother church, 
to our holy father the Pope, to our well- 
beloved bishop. We hope to continue with 
the help of God, to remain for many more 
years worthy champions of Christian truth 
and justice and of patriotic Americanism. 





The Accomplishments and Aims of the 
Tablet on Its 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following, written by Patrick F. Scanlan, 
managing editor of Brooklyn’s Catholic 
weekly, the Tablet, on the occasion of 
its 50th anniversary, is an article on the 
history and the aims of a notable news- 
paper: 

SERVING THE CATHOLIC CAUSE FOR 50 YEARS 
(By Patrick F. Scanlan) 


When the Tablet was first issued in April, 
1908, Pope St. Pius X was supreme pontiff, 
Rt. Rev. Charles E. McDonnell, bishop of 
Brooklyn and John Cardinal Farley, arch- 
bishop of New York. Theodore Roosevelt 
was President of the 46 United States, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Governor of New York, 
George B. McClellan, mayor of the city and 
Bird S. Coler, president of the Borough of 
Brooklyn. | 

People in those days did not have many 
of either the luxuries or comforts of today. 
Automobiles and radios were exceptionally 
few; airplanes were even rarer; television, 
atomic energy and talking pictures unheard 
of; most of the electrical and mechanical 
household utilities of the present time were 
unknown; even electricity was used in few 
houses, while oik heat was a comfort yet 
to be realized. 

Men and women worked hard.. A 6-day 
week and, in most cases, a 10-hour day were 
the lot of the average citizen. While weekly 
wages were low, the cost of living was but a 
fraction of what it is today. Comparatively 
few women went to business and nearly all 
who were married confined their work to the 
home. Life was not complex and juvenile 
delinquency was an unknown expression. 
The police blotters, @ven in downtown or 
heavily populated areas, would not contain 
the arrest of even one youth for many 
months. 

Serving under 3 bishops, 15 members of 
the board of directors, and with numerous 
priest-associates, this writer is humbly 
thankful to have seen the tablet grow from 
an 8-page weekly with a circulation of 15,000 
to a 24-page publication with a sale of 150,- 
000; a paper whose business has shown a 
phenomenal growth, become a _ valuable 
diocesan asset, and performed untold good 
for the promotion of religion and everything 






connected with the church, as well as sery, 
ing both the country and community ip an 
acceptable way. ; 

Readers who have disagreed with some 
policy, editorial, article, or believed this 
that issue should either be taken Up or 
treated differently, have usually manifested 
a spirit which was not only friendly py 
helpful to the publication. Controversies, 
as our columns testify, have been carried 
on in a way which has not injured the jp. 
terest or influence of the paper. 

When this paper commenced, there wa; 
no such issue as communism or a dozen 
other topics which are now outstanding both 
nationally and internationally to which alert 
papers give a large amount of space. War 
and rumors of wars, income and sales taxes, 
inflation and large debts, crime waves ang 
indecent prints were not confronting the 
people as they are today. 

THE TABLET’S OBJECTIVE 


The Tablet through the 50 years of its 
existence has had continually before it the 
concise profession of purpose set forth in 
its first editorial, printed on another page, 
In addition, besides offering an avenue of 
communication—and the only public one— 
between the ordinary of the diocese and 
the clergy, religious and laity, it has un. 
remittingly sought: 

1. To follow closely and to promote ¢on- 
sistently the doctrines of the church and 
to render loyalty to the holy father and his 
decrees and to the bishop of the dioces 
and his policies; to uphold at all times 
moral values as well as religious teachings 
and to oppose those forces which threaten 
morality and religion. 

2. To propagandize and support all ae- 
tivities of the church; to encourage and 
arouse Catholics to take a more active part 
in the apostolate of bearing witness t 
Christ always and everywhere; to strive to 
win support for the extension of our faith 
in mission territories, for the expansion of 
our schools and colleges, for increased ¥o- 
cations, for every form of Christian lay 
activity, both individual and organized. 

3. To inspire, encourage, enrich, and él. 
noble the faith of our readers in order that 
they may be better Catholics; to endeavor 
to give every reader a greater knowledge of 
the faith in order that he or she might be 


able to understand and appreciate it mor - 


fully and hence be in a position to explain 
it to others more intelligently and effec- 
tively. 

4. To promote the best interests of the 
United States and to oppose her enemies. 

In following this 4-point program, the 
Tablet has sought to serve as a force for 
Catholic unity and for the promotion of 
good citizenship. 
deavored to be a channel of information for 
non-Catholics, as well as Catholics, in the 
defense of truth and of the things that pe 
tain to God. 


TOWARD THE FUTURE 


With 50 years completed in the service of — 


God, His church and our country, the Tablet 
looks hopefully to many more years of &- 
complishment. Our labors will continue # 
be undertaken in uncompromising loyalty 
the principles, ideals and objectives 
have spelled syecess; to a consistent and pet 
sistent devotion to the diocese—bishops 
clergy, religious and laity—and with inten? 
pride in the word Catholic and ev 

means. 


In thanksgiving to God for His many bles 


ings and for permitting our publication 


thrive as a free, dedicated and co 


auxiliary of His church, the Tablet,1000 | 
the past 


forward to a future in keeping with 
that we may labor worthily for the 


ancient 
faith, for all it represents and for its 
peloved | 


herents everywhere, and for our 





country and the best interests of sll i 
citizens. rad 
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Greetings to the Tablet on Its 50th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 50th anniversary of Brooklyn’s 
Catholic weekly newspaper, the Tablet, 
recognition and congratulations have 
come from many and I would like to 
record here but a few: 

Tue Hoty FaTHER's BLEssING 


(A letter to Bishop McEntegart signed by 
Msgr. Angelo Dell’Acqua, substitute secre- 
tary of state of Pope Pius XII) 

The holy father has given me the honored 
privilege of expressing his warm felicitations 
on the occasion of the golden jubilee of the 
Tablet, the official newspaper of the diocese 
of Brooklyn. 

It is fitting indeed that you commemorate 
this auspicious anniversary, for from humble 
beginnings, under the providential care and 
blessings of Almighty God, this publication 
has become a potent means by which 
Catholic teachings are diffused to the 
faithful. 

His holiness would have me remark that 
during the 50 years of its existence the 
Tablet has, on numerous occasions, evidenced 
its loyalty to the holy see by bringing to its 
readers the apostolic messages of the supreme 
pontiffs and at all times urging them to pray 
for the vicar of Christ and His intentions. 

In rendering heartfelt thanks to divine 
providence for the manifold benefits be- 
stowed upon the church through the serv- 
ices of the Tablet, the pontiff also commends 
your excellency and your revered predeces- 
sors for the encouragement and guidance 
extended to the zealous priests and able 
Catholic laymen, who, through the past 50 
years, have given unstintingly of their time 
and talents to make this publication an ever- 
more effective instrument for the propaga- 
tion of our holy faith and for the salvation 
of souls. 

As a token of his participation in this gold- 
en jubilee, the holy father, prayerfully in- 
voking copious graces and favors upon all 
who encourage the work of the Catholic press 
and make it more fruitful, cordially imparts 
to your excellency and to the editor and 
staf of the Tablet his paternal apostolic 
benediction, 

I gladly take this occasion to renew to your 
excellency the assurance of my high esteem 
and cordial regard. 


PRESDENT DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


To the staff and members of the Tablet 
Joined in the observance of the 50th anni- 
versary of their newspaper, I send greetings. 

Over the past half century the Tablet has 
contributed much to the spirit and growth of 
the diocese of Brooklyn. Continuing in the 

can tradition of free and responsible 
ism, it can look forward to a splendid 
of public service. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 





es Vicz PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 
4 pleasure to join others in extending 
a ons to all who are associated 
© Tablet on the occasion of its 50th 
anniversary ; 


Fifty years is @ tong time in this fast- 
We tang orld in which we live and I think 
just to forget, with our daily concerns, 
this 


how much 
= eth aac canecey aces io 
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The newspapers of this country have- had 
a large hand in this progress and the religious 
press in particular has often servéd-to remind 
us of the proper prospective with which we 
should view events. We are indeed fortu~- 
nate to have religious liberty and a free press 
that faithfully reports and comments on 
daily happenings around the world, thereby 
contributing te the enlightenment and ad- 
vancement of our people, 


GEN. DouGLiaAs MAcARTHUR 


On the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the Tablet, I am glad to join a host of 
other Americans in expressions of tribute te 
its 50 years of dedication to the spiritual life 
of the community and the preservation of 
those American ideals, institutions, and tra- 
ditions which have molded the character of 
succeeding generations of our people. 

During the Second World War and the 
Korean war and even the occupation of 
Japan, when our forces were hard pressed 
and the issues may have seemed by many toe 
be precarious, there was never any doubt as 
to the militant pro-Americanism of the Tab- 
let and its editors. Their support of our 
position was invincible. 

For this I have always been grateful. 





J. EpGaR Hoover 


To some, 50 years is a long span of time. 
To others, it is but a brief moment in his- 
tory: The 50 years just past have witnessed 
the birth and development of the Tablet. 
In that period, the official organ of the dio- 
cese of Brooklyn has gained an enviable rep- 
utation as a fearless and forthright member 
of the American press. 

Uncompromising in its position where the 
freedom of America is concerned, the Tablet 
has made itself a powerful force in exposing 
concealed communism—the deadliest danger 
ever to threaten our free way of life. 

My heartiest congratulations to the Tablet 
on this, its golden anniversary. ° 





A. HoLt_y PATERSON 


Congratulating the Tablet on the 50th year 
of its publication is not just the writing of 
routine words of greetings and good wishes. 
For the Tablet is not a routine newspaper. 

I have read its informative columns for 
many years, and although I am not of the 
Catholic faith, I have found in the Tablet’s 
appeal to logic and reason refreshment not 
usually found in the secular press. 

Its fortitude in fiercely fighting not only 
those who advance the banners of atheistic 
communism, but those who wittingly or un- 
wittingly help them on in many ways and 
means, is to be applauded by all Americans, 
regardless of religious persuasion. 

There are too few fearless journals which 
really print all the news that’s fit to print. 
Time after time, I have found in the Tablet 
columns of what I consider highly important 
news for patriotic Americans to.know. Other 
papers have skipped it or, at best, run a few 
short, unrevealing paragraphs. 





Residents of 149 Labor Surplus Areas 
Demand Immediate Legislative Relief 
by the 85th Congress 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 


1955, when I introduced the first dis- 
tressed area legislation in Congress, I 
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have constantly called attention to the 
plight of the unemployed in the labor- 
surplus areas of the Nation and pleaded 
for congressional action. 

During the 3-year interval we have 
had the Ist and 2d sessions of the 84th 
Congress, the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, and now the 2d session, and to date 
no positive action has been taken in alle- 
viating the distress of unemployment in 
labor-surplus areas. 

While it is true that hundreds of wit- 
nesses have appeared before congres- 
sional committees in and out of Wash- 
ington during the past 3 years and have 
filled over 3,000 pages of printed testi- 
mony confirming the need for immediate 
action, the unemployment in the 149 
labor-surplus areas has increased, and 
as a result today it represents. nearly 60 
percent of the Nation’s unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses stand indicted in the eyes of the 
millions of residents of the 149 labor- 
surplus areas for taking no positive legis- 
lative action to aid them in restoring 
employment in their communities. 

The records of the Congress and its 
committees reveal that I have continu- 
ally referred to the absolute need for 
positive legislative action on a bipartisan 
basis. At the same time I have urged 
immediate action on some 40 distressed 
area bills by adopting an attitude of com- 
promise in perfecting suitable distressed 
area legislation. 

Meanwhile, my bill, H. R. 6975, was 
drafted as a reasonable compromise after 
much study and expert consultation, 
The result is that it has been described 
in many quarters as a fitting compromise 
and a realistic approach in breaking the 
legislative deadlock that has resulted 
because of the difference in the admin- 
istration bill, S. 1433, and the Douglas- 
Spence bill, S. 964. 

Mr. Speaker, my fervent pleas the past 
3 years for bipartisan cooperation and 
decisive action in adopting a compromis- 
ing attitude in drafting distressed area 
legislation were echoed by Gov. George 
Leader, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, when 
he testified last week in Washington be- 
fore the- House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Governor Leader criticized Congress 
for not taking action sooner on Iegisla- 
tion to help relieve unemployment in 
distressed areas. 

Stating that it was his third trip to 
Washington to endorse distressed area 
legislation, he said caustically, ‘““You can 
sit down in your committees in Washing- 
ton and think those distressed areas will 
go away, but they won’t. We haven't got 
any action. I hope this committee will 
give us some action.” 

Continuing, the Democrat Governor 
of Pennsylvania said, “The people who 
live in these labor-surplus areas don’t 
care whether it’s a Democrat bill or a 
Republican bill. They want a program 
that will put people back to work.” 

Governor Leader on other occasions, 
in discussing distressed area legislation 
said, “A trip to Washington for this pur- 
pose is one of the rites of spring. It 
seems as if an area redevelopment bill is 
as seasonable a matter in the Nation’s 
Capital as the annual blooming of the 
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cherry blossoms. This will make my 
third trip to support legislation of the 
sort sponsored by Senator CrarK and 
Representatives PLoopD, CARRIGG, FENTON, 
and VAN ZANDT. 

Governor Leader concluded by saying, 
“The story so far has been that we have 
had Republican bills and Democrat 
bills; kut we have never been able to get 
an area redevelopment law.” 

On a previous occasion Governor 
Leader was quoted as saying that he has 
eonstantly pointed out and has continu- 
ously urged “that the members of both 
parties sit down together and work out a 
compromise effort.” 

Mr. Speaker, here is the Democrat 
Governor of the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania indicting the 85th Congress for its 
neglect of labor-surplus areas. In con- 
nection with Governor Leader’s scathing 
indictment of the 85th Congress, some 
may say, “Well, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee is holding hear- 
ings.” ‘Therefore, let us talk about those 
hearings that have been in progress 
since April 14. 

To date the committee has heard a 
half-dozen witnesses, headed by former 
President Harry S. Truman. Five of the 
six witnesses have been Democrats, the 
other witness being Republican Gov. 
Cecil H. Underwood of West Virginia. 

Of the long list of witnesses yet to be 
heard, with the exception of Republican 
Governors Knight of California and 
Stratton of Illinois, and Republican 
Mayor Poulson of Los Angeles, all are 
Democrats. ; 

Mr. Speaker, of all the thousands of 
words of testimony presented to date to 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, actually little has been said about 
distressed area legislation. On the other 
hand, however, the hearings are being 
used as a sounding board for political 
propaganda. Meanwhile, nearly 3 mil- 
lion unemployed in the 149 labor surplus 
areas continue to suffer from the misery 
of unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, there are over 5 million 
unemployed in the United States at the 
present time and nearly 3 million, or 60 
percent of them, are in the 149 labor sur- 
plus areas. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The following chart will prove con- 
clusively that this unemployment in 
these labor surplus areas is chronic be- 
cause it has been there for years and as a 
result must be treated separately from 
the national unemployment problem 
which has seasonal characteristics. 
Unemployment in major areas of substantial 

labor surplus—149 areas regularly classified 


by United States Department of Labor— 
Selected months, March 1952 to March 1958 


Per- | sumber| Unem- 





Month and | National | cent of | of labor- |ployment 
year unem- labor | surplus | in labor- 
ployment | force areas surplus 
areas 

March 1958_...| 5, 188, 000 7.0 149 | 2,970,000 
March 1957____} 2, 693, 000 4.0 149 | 1, 885, 000 
March 1986__..} 2, 551, 000 3.8 149 | 1,793,000 
March 1955_...} 2,654, 000 4.0 149 | 2, 494, 000 
March 1954__._| 3, 230, 000 5.0 149 | 2,181,000 
March 1953_.__/| 1, 602, 000 2.5 149 | 1, 443, 000 
March 1952..._| 1, 673, 600 2.7 143 | 1, 684, 000 


Mr. Speaker, the information con- 
tained in the above chart was furnished 
to me by the United States Department 
of Labor and the Bureau of the Census 
and proves that if the 84th Congress or 
the 85th Congress had perfected and ap- 
proved distressed-area legislation, these 
149 pockets of chronic unemployment in 
the United States would have been elim- 
inated and the nearly 3 million unem- 
ployed residents given employment. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent 2 of these 149 
distressed areas and while some call the 
present unemployment situation a slump 
in business, back in my congressional 
district it is classified as a recession. 

This is due to the fact that nearly 17 
percent of a 90,000-labor market is un- 
employed, hundreds are losing their un- 
employment insurance benefits, and 
thousands are living on public assist- 
ance and surplus commodities. 

The following chart shows the number 
of residents of my congressional district 
receiving surplus commodities from De- 
cember 1956 to March 1, 1958. Let me 
call attention to the fact that as of 


March 1 of this year, 15.1 percent of the - 


overall population of my congressional 
district, or 45,618 persons are living on 
surplus commodities. 


Surplus commodities, Mar. 8, 1958 















































December 1956 | June 1957 | December 1957 February 1958 March 1958 
County aa 

Recipi- Per- Recipi- Per- Recipi- Per- Recipi- Per- Recipi- Per- 

ents cent ents cent ents cent ents - cent ents cent 
Wl. .tencas 16, 602 12 15, 454 ll 15, 751 11 18, 400 13.2 22, 222 15.9 
Centre.__..... 6, 536 10 6, 339 10 5, 661 9 6, 537 9.4 6, 537 9.9 
Clearfield... 14, 109 16 { 13, 377 16 12, 284 14 17, 520 20.0 16, 859 19. 6 
_ Total | $7,907 | 85,170}. | 33,606 | 42, 457 |_. 45,618 |... 
1950 census... |-ns-eseee-- [-nsoannnee- Et Becca AO 162s 146 1.22 5. 5.1 











Note.—The above figures represent the total recipients of surplus commodities and are comprised of public-assist- 
ance cases, the unemployed, pensioners, and persons whose income is inadequate to meet the minimum requirements 


of need as establishe 


Mr. Speaker, the conditions that I have 
outlined are typical of all the 149 labor 
surplus areas of the Nation. 

As I have said before, the unemploy- 
ment situation in these areas is chronic 
and the only solution to the problem is 
distressed area legislation. Therefore, 
the answer lies with this Congress which 


by the income scale of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, 


has the power to enact suitable legisla- 
tion to deal with this distressing situa- 
tion. In the hands of this Congress rests 


. the answer to the problem of unemploy- 


ment that plagues 149 labor surplus 
areas of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, can we not lay aside par- 
tisan politics? Can we not comprontise 






og 


the differences in distressed area pills: 
And above all, can we not get down ty 
the business of approving legislation tg 
aid these 149 labor surplus areas and 
wipe out nearly 60 percent of the Nation's 
current unemployment? 

Mr. Speaker, by approving Y 
area legislation, this Congress will pe 
heeding the pleas of nearly 3 million yp. 
employed Americans who are willing ang 
eager to return to work. 

Frankly, we will in truth be } 
them a helping hand through the me. 
dium of a much-needed law to aid the 149 
labor surplus areas in the abolition of 
the gaunt specter of chronic unemploy. 
ment. 





Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF .KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the Kansas 
City Times, in the issue of April 16, an 
article on postage rates over approxi- 
mately a one-hundred-year period. 

For instance, in 1860 it cost $5.00 to 
send a letter between California and the 
Eastern States. It also took 8 days for 
the letter to travel from California to 
Missouri by pony express. 

This article gives some interesting in- 
formation on this subject and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp as a part of 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

NickeL Too MucH? Once a Letrer Cost $i 
(By Roberta F. Caldwell) 

Are you worried about pending legislation 
in Congress which may require you to put }- 
cent stamps on your letters? Don't take 
it too hard. 

In 1860 it cost $5 to send a letter between 
California and the eastern States. It also 
took 8 days for the letter to travel from 
California to Missouri, by pony express. 
Only a couple of years earlier it had taken 
3 or 4 weeks (by stagecoach). 

Still earlier, letters and packages had trav. 
eled from New York to San Francisco by 
steamer by way of Panama and had bee 
carried across the isthmus on muleback. 





express company at rates of approximately 


75 cents a pound for large packages, $3 0 


$12 for smaller ones up to about 4 


With the establishment in 1856 of cra © 


country stagecoach service along the 
fornia trail, the water route decli 
ularity. The overland coach, 
Pulled by a 4-mule team, took 22 days 
nights of continuous travel from 
to California. 

CAME THE PONY EXPRESS . 


It was a tremendous improvement ws 


the pony express was introduced. Mail ame | 
saddlebags 


small packages were earried in 
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station. At every station,-a fresh horse was 


“Geer operating only about @ year the pony 
a romantic chapter in American his- 
was discontinued in 1861 because a new 
invention, the telegraph, had just reached 
California. The pony express carried impor- 
tant news primarily; this could now be trans- 
mitted by telegraph. Interestingly, the first 
telegraph line was owned and operated by 
the Government as @ part of the postal 
system. Although the pony express was dis- 
continued, the overland stage still carried 
mail until 1869 when the Union Pacific rail- 
road was completed. 

The idea of sending messages from place 
to place by means of relays of special riders 
did not originate with the pony express. 
The method is at least 2,000 years old. The 
name post office owes its origin to the Roman 
empire which maintained a system of send- 
ing official dispatches and intelligence in- 
formation from post to post along the roads. 
The word “‘post” is derived from the low Latin, 

ta, meaning station. Originally, a post 
was a station where horses were kept for the 
use of men appointed to travel from one 
station to the next with messages. (Hence, 
postmen and post house or office.) The 
master of the posts was the keeper of the re- 
lay horses. Thus, originally a postmaster’s 
duties were to care for horses and had prac- 
tically nothing to do with mail. 


FOR THE NOBILITY 


The posts of ancient times were only for 
military messages and State dispatches, not 
for private correspondence. By degrees, per- 
mission was granted private individuals to 
use the posts. First the prerogative of the 
nobility, the privilege was gradually ex- 
tended to the general public. 

In America an Official, but very erratic, 
postal system existed throughout the Colo- 
nies by 1710. The handling of letters was 
a haphazard business. The post rider often 
was an old man. As he jogged along over 
a corduroy road, he entertained himself by 
knitting socks or reading the letters he 
carried. 

From earliest colonial times, letters ar- 
riving from overseas were supposed to be 
called for aboard ship. When ready to sail 
again, the captain left all unclaimed letters 
at some coffee house near the wharf where 
they were spread out on a shelf or table to 
await call. 

FRANKLIN WAS FIRST 


In 1753 Benjamin Franklin became first 
postmaster general of the American Colonies. 
Until then mail had been sent only about 
once a month between the principal busi- 
hess centers, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. Franklin arranged for mail to go 
Tegularly twice a week in winter, three times 
in summer by stage coach. 

Early coaches took 3 days or longer be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, 6 days 
or more between New York and Boston. 
About the time of the Revolutionary War 
another stage, not so much coach as cov- 
ered wagon, was introduced. Because it 
traveled so fast—Bostén to New York in 

y,4 days, New York to Philadelphia in 
2 it was called “the flying machine.” 

veling hours were from 3 a. m. to 10 
P.M. each day. ; : 

RAIL AND AIR 


Through the years, other important steps 
in the development of postal service have 
> Use of fast trains, highway mail, 

air mail (1918), helicopter delivery, rural 
delivery (1896), postal savings (1910), parcel 
Post (1913), money orders, Insurance, special 
delivery, registration and certification. De- 
— these additions, the cost has gone 
more than yp. In 1792 the postage 


Tate Was fixed at 6 cents on letters trav- 

tat uP %0 30 miles, 10 cents between 30 
80 miles, and so on, up to 25 cents 

Over 400 miles. This cost had to be 


\age 
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in advance, but it was not until 1847 that 
postage stamps were used to show the send- 
er had prepaid the cost. 

In 1851 rates were fixed by weight rather 
than distance, first 3 cents, later (1883) 2 
cents for one-half ounce; then (1885) 2 cents 
an ounce. Between World Wars I and II, the 
rate went to 3 cents an ounce despite in- 
creased services and rising costs. 

Three cents—or even 5—for a stamp is 
still one of today’s genuine bargains. 





‘Needed: A Welcome Mat at the United 
States Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an article by Vera R. Glaser that ap- 
peared recently in the Washington Sun- 
day Star editorial section. The article 
points out the need for an adequate guide 
service in the United States Capitol. I 
have joined with Representative FRANK 
‘THompson, of New Jersey, in introducing 
legislation designed to provide visitors 
with a more‘appropriate welcome to the 
building which they, as taxpayers, own. 
The article imaginatively describes the 
limitations of the present setup: 

NEEDED: A WELCOME MAT AT THE UNITED 

STATES CAPITOL 


(By Vera R. Glaser) 


Jennie Jones gazed skyward at the dome 
of the United States Capitol. It was her 
first trip to Washington. Her heart swelled 
with the glory and the grandeur. 

At that moment Jennie personified 2 mil- 
lion Americans who each year, mainly in 
spring and summer, make a patriotic pil- 
grimage to one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world. For many it is a once-in-a- 
lifetime event. For all who visit the venera- 
ble Capitol Building it is an experience com- 
pounded of awe, thrilled expectancy, and a 
solemn sense of belonging. 

The letdown comes fast. There is no wel- 
come mat for visitors without congressional 
connections. ' 

Two energetic young Representatives, 
Rosert J. McINTOSH, Michigan Republican, 
and FraNkK THOMPSON, Jr., New Jersey Demo- 
crat, have spoken out in Jennie’s behalf. 
They are proposing what amounts to an 
overhaul in the Capitol’s model-T public- 
relations system. 

They remind us that Jennie, who could be 
from Albuquerque or Des Moines, is not a 
seasoned sightseer. She does not even know 
the name of her Congressman. She is simply 
an American taxpayer who wants to observe 
her Government at work. 

How does a.stranger go about that? 

. When a guide with a handful of tickets 
buttonholed Jennie just inside the east en- 
trance of the Capitol, she bought one for 
25 cents. Her half-hour tour included brief 
glimpses of the Senate and House in session. 
If she had not paid a quarter, she would 
have had no way of viewing her elected law- 
makers at work—that is, unless she learned 
accidentally that Congressmen furnish passes 
to the galleries. 

“But who is my Congressman?” 

There would be no one around to answer. 
Porlornly, Jennie would wander through a 
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building in which she is a shareholder in 
the truest sense of the word. 

A pleasanter reception awaits about 5 per- 
,cent of the tourists who make a point of 
touching base with a Congressman. They 
are supplied with descriptive booklets and 
perhaps a clerk is detached from work to 
point out highlights of the building. 

Handshaking, of course, slows down the 
wheels of official business and perhaps it is 
well that so few tourists seek out their Sen- 
ators and Representatives. This leaves the 
Jennie Joneses, the servicemen on furlough, 
the students, and the visitors from foreign 
lands, who comprise 95 percent of the human 
flood, with no encouragement at all to ab- 
sorb the artistic and historic wonders of the 
Capitol. 

Indeed the beloved shrine has become one 
of the strangest paradoxes in Washington. 
It houses 531 officials who, by the very nature 
of their election to office, must be skilled 
in the art of public relations. 

Yet collectively, as the Congress of the 
United States doing business in the Capitol, 
their public relations effort falls short. 

A quartet of experts, including 2 Congress- 
men and 2 public relations specialists, were 
polled by this writer for suggestions on how 
the Capitol could best fulfill its meaning for ,/ 
Americans! Their views are condensed here :* 

Consistent with the dignity of a major Na- 
tion, guide service should be furnished offi- 
cially at no charge. 

Capitol guides are appointed by political 
patronage and rely on the 25-cent fees as 
their sole source of income. Representative 
THOMPSON labels the system cheap and de- 
grading and has introduced a bill to abolish 
it in favor of free guide service. Admitting 
that the Capitol guides make a real and con- 
scientious effort, he nevertheless points to 
Canada, where free guide service is provided 
by Parliamentary authorities, as the ideal. 
The smaller democratic nations—including 
Australia, Ireland and Switzerland—also pro- 
vide free guides. 

Representative McINTOSH recommends a 
Visitors Information Center which might be 
located in the rotunda, to supply names of 
Congressmen, office and hearing room loca- 
tions, and the like. ‘Such a clearinghouse 
is urgently needed,” McINTOsH claims, “to 
provide facts, soothe tempers, and most im- 
portant of all, convey a spirit of friendly 
welcome.” 

A film describing the work of Congress and 
the layout of its vast plant, to be shown at 
regular intervals in advance of the tours, 
was suggested by one expert. 

A simple, basic piece of descriptive litera- 
ture for public distribution is a must. Mc- 
INTOSH recommends that the folder also be 
placed in Federal buildings throughout the 
Nation as a Capitol preview for visitors. * At 
present, the only source of Capitol booklets 
are Members of Congress, who receive lim- 
ited quantities from document rooms and 
their campaign committees. Most visitors 
must pass money across souvenir counters 
to get such literature. 

Every department of Government, includ- 
ing the White House, maintains a public in- 
formation office. The United States Capitol, 
carrying one of the heaviest loads of tele- 
phone, telegraph and mail inquiries, has 
none. 

A central telephone query desk and mail- 
reply unit are recommended. In recent 
years thousands of requests, sparked prin- 
cipally by school children and requiring vary- 
ing degrees of research, have swamped Mem- 
bers. Any relief afforded overworked con- 
gressional staffs might serve to normalize 
their schedules. 

Expansion of present constricted eating 
and comfort facilities is past due. The Capi- 
tol contains no truly public restaurant. Vis- 
itors pile into the seriously short staff quar- 
ters. Four drinking fountains, 4 small men’s 
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rest rooms and 8 tiny ladies’ rest rooms serve 
millions. Elevators are taxed to capacity. 
Police, doorkeepers and employees are stopped 
every few feet for questioning by eager tour- 
ists. Without taking into account future 
needs the Capitol Architect estimates cur- 
rent shortage of work space in the building 
at 106,000 square feet. 

Extension of the east front of the Capitol, 
of course, by enabling the building to serve 
its dual function as workshop and national 
shrine, would help solve this serious public 
relations problem. - 

The experts are unanimous in calling for 
a change of attitude. Visitors are guests, 
they declare, and not herds of sheep. The 
United States Capitol is a potential class- 
room in patriotism for those citizens who 
love her well enough to travel thousands 
of miles for a close view. But the experts 
also agree that a big gap yawns between what 
the Capitol is and what it should be. 

Perhaps that is why Jennie Jones had a 
vague feeling of disappointment as she 
straightened her flower-sprigged hat and 
walked back to her hotel to pack. 





A National Campaign To Promote the 
Use of Wood and Wood Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


: OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
terest of the Federal Government in the 
great federally owned forests require 
that they manage them in the best pos- 
sible manner. This means building ade- 
quate access roads and supplying a suffi- 
cient number of able men to manage 
these highly valuable resources for the 
best profit to the United States on a 
sustained yield basis. 

However, merchandising wood is up to 
the industry and I am glad to report 
that under the leadership of organiza- 
tions such as the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association men and 
women in forest products businesses are 
progressively and resourcefully under- 
taking to promote the use of wood and 
wood products. ~ 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herein a news story from 
the New York Times for April 20, 1958, 
telling of the lumber industry’s program: 
[From the New York Times of April 20, 1958] 

LUMBERMEN RAISE Wark CHEST To HOLD 

PosITION IN MARKET 
(By John J, Abele) 

The lumber industry hopes to improve its 
health by a million-dollar shot in the arm. 

Alarmed by sharp decline in sales and 
profits over the last 2 years, the industry 
is moving ahead with plans for a $1,250,000 
national campaign to promote the use of 
wood and wood products. 

The program was prepared for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association by 
the Baltimore advertising agency of Van- 
Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. It is designed to 
combat inroads into lumber’s traditional 
markets by a growing flood of competitive 
materials—metals, plastics, concrete, brick, 
asbestos, and others. 
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While the use of these materials has been 
increasing steadily in construction, lumber’s 
share has been‘ declining. Shipments last 
year were at a 9-year low of 33,600,000,000 
board feet, 11 percent below the 1955 figure. 
During the same period sales fell to $2,900,- 
000,000 from $3,500,000,000, a decline of 17 
percent, and profits plummeted 65 percent 
to $67,500,000 from $190,600,000. Profits in 
1957 represented 2.3 percent of sales, against 
5.4 percent in 1955. 

HOUSING DROP CITED 


The decline in new housing starts from 
1,300,000 units in 1955 to 990,000 last year 
was one factor in lumber’s poor showing. 
Another was the declining use of wood in 
each house built. In 1920, for example, 
about 18,900 feet of lumber were used in 
building the average home. By 1953 that 
figure had dropped to 10,500 feet. The de- 
cline is believed to be continuing. 

Competitive materials bear a large part of 
the responsibility for lumber’s lost markets. 
Among them are aluminum window frames, 
steel doors and structural work, plastic floor 
coverings, asbestos siding, asphalt roofing, 
and wall panels of various compositions, 
Not the least annoying to lumber manufac- 
turers have been synthetic materials deco- 
rated to look like wood. 

These products have been well advertised 
and aggressively merchandised, often by such 
industrial giants as the Aluminum Company 
of America, United States Steel Corp., Kaiser 
Aluminum Co., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
and Armstrong Cork Co, 

The tens of millions of dollars spent by 
these companies in promoting their prod- 
ucts in newspapers, magazines, and televi- 
sion dwarfs the propoesd lumber program of 
$1,250,000. Lumbermen concede this but 
point out that the program is only a start— 
the last industrywide promotion campaign 
was in 1932—and may snowball in time as 
wholesalers and retailers join. Whatever 
happens the proposed program would repre- 
sent a sizable addition to present budgets 
for the promotion of lumber, estimated at 
about $5 million a year for the entire indus- 
try. 
So far the program has been approved by 
two of the largest member associations of 
the NLMA, the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Southern Pine’ Associa- 
tion. It has also been approved by directors 
of the Western Pine Association, the remain- 
ing member of lumber’s big three, which is 
canvassing its members for their reaction. 
The program also has received the approval 
of several smaller member associations of 
the NLMA’s 16-member groups. Final ac- 
ceptance by the end of this month appears 
certain. 

The regional associations have been eon- 
ducting a large part of the industry’s pro- 
motion in recent years but have been sup- 
porting particular species of lumber, such as 
Douglas fir, Southern pine and Northern 
maple. Supporters of the new program 
point out that it will not replace this 
regional promotion but will supplement it 
by helping to pave the way for increasing 
acceptance of wood instead of aluminum, 
steel, plastics, or other materials, 

As one speaker at a recent lumbermen’s 
meeting declared: “Your biggest rival is not 
the man sitting next to you but the pro- 
ducer of competitive materials.” 

About 40 percent of the proposed program 
would be devoted to advertising in trade 
journals in the building fields and con- 
sumer publications. Other major items 
would include information on wood tech- 
nology and cost for architects, builders, 
engineers, and financial interests and ex- 
pansion of field staffs to win greater accept- 
ance of wood by building code and insur- 
ance Officials. 

If adopted, the program might help solve 
@ long-standing grievance between lumber 
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manufacturers and retailers. The man 
facturers complain that retail lumber 


are stocking an increasing amount of Yom’ 


petitive materials and don’t promote 

as they should. The retailers respond that 
the manufacturers don’t give them much 
help in merchandising wood, 
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Address of Hon. Joseph M. Proskauer in 
Accepting American Liberties Me. 
dallion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the acceptance 
address of the Honorable Joseph M. 
Proskauer, in accepting the American 
Liberties Medallion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

It has been my privilege to bestow upon 
Senator Lehman and Judge Learned Hand 
this American Liberties Medallion with 
which you now honor me. To become the 
successor of these two leaders, thus far the 
only recipients of this award, is a signal honor 
for which I am profoundly grateful. 

I hope to supplement what each of my 
predecessors had to say on acceptance of 
this award. From Senator Lehman we had 
a challenging outline of legislation which 
would safeguard American liberties. He de- 
scribed eloquently the tactics for America 
to follow in this struggle for civil liberties 
by a program of specific enactments. Some 
draw from the cliché that you cannot legis- 
late morality the inference that the world 
can get along without a policeman. To this 
I do not subscribe. The sanctions of the 
law must still be invoked against the law- 
breaker. Yet, I have an old man’s belief that 
we should concern ourselves—as we must— 
not only with tactics but with strategy; not 
only with the battles to be waged, but with 
the underlying principle by which we shall 
win the war. ; 

Judge Hand spoke of this strategy when 
he quoted the eloquent defiance of convel- 
tion with which Shelley closes Prometheus 
Unbound: 

“Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone life, joy, empire, and victory. 

I add another concept. We are admon- 
ished in the Book of Proverks: “Remove not 
the ancient landmark.” ‘There is truly 20 





lamp by which to guide our feet moe — 


brightly than the lamp of experience. Ob¥ 
ously we cannot fetter ourselves with 


adherence to convention and precedent; and — 
yet the accumulated wisdom of the world ha — 


set for us certain landmarks which 
direction to the paths which we must f 
in our attainment of full civil liberties. Eve 
the great reformers of the world have vey 
often ignored those landmarks; and wile 


The yearning quest of democracy bas bee} — 


for that liberty of thought which Voltaif 
in his famous letter to Helvetius, described 
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as “the life of the soul”; the liberty of con- 
duct free from bigoted interference; those 
liberties which inhere in our age-old concept 
of the dignity and worth of the individual. 
Fundamentally we advance our search 
neither in slavish adherence to traditional 
formalism, nor in rash Promethean denun- 
ciation of the conventions which society has 
imposed upon itself. * 

When we contemplate the curious para- 
doxes which history discloses, we see.more 
and more clearly the necessity to sift the 
wheat from the chaff and to recognize the 
safe efficiency of the beaten path, even when 
we must at times alter its direction. Luther 
in flaming words voiced his denunciation 
of the corruption which had invaded the 
established church. He founded a reforma- 
tion which created a new spiritual world. 
But he lapsed from the moral teachings of 
Christianity. He urged his followers, in the 
words of Will Durant, “to burn down the 
homes of Jews, to close their synagogues 
and schools, to confiscate their wealth, to 
conscript their men and women to forced 
Jabor, and to give all Jews a choice between 
Christianity and having their tongues torn 
out.” And Durant concludes: “These utter- 
ances helped to make Protestantism—so 
much indebted to Judaism—more 
Semitic than official Catholicism.” 

But Luther’s successors through the cen- 
turies returned to the beaten path; and today 
we read in the Book of Common Prayer an 
appeal that “we may reverently use our free- 
dom and help us to enjoy it in the mainte- 
nance of justice among men and nations.” 
There was a Catholic Inquisition and a St. 
Bartholomew’s Day which, too, ignored love 
and tolerance. But we have come to see the 
gentleness of St. Francis permeate the think- 
ing of the Catholic Church; within our own 
time we have heard a Pope declare: “Anti- 
Semitism is inadmissible to a Catholic; spir- 
itually we are all Semites.” 

We Jews, too, have at times shown intoler- 
ance. Uriel Acosta held the opinion that 
certain Jewish rites and beliefs were un- 
Biblical; he was excommunicated from the 
synagogue in Amsterdam, recanted, and was 
again excommunicated under humiliating 
conditions that caused him to take his own 
life, But, in dying, he left to the great 
Spinoza the duty and the opportunity to re- 
place the ancient landmark, “to show that 
not only is perfect liberty to philosophize 
compatible with devout piety and with the 
peace of the state, but that to take away 
such liberty is to destroy the peace and even 
piety itself.” ; 

So we Jews have today returned to the 
ancient ways, knowing that the whole duty 
of man is to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with our God. 

Just now we are celebrating the 300th an- 
niversary of the so-called Flushing Remon- 
stance. In 1657, when Peter Stuyvesant 
issued an edict forbidding the people of New 
Netherlands to admit Quakers into their 
homes, 30 freeholders deflantly proclaimed: 

“Our desire is not to offend one of (God’s) 
little ones, in whatsoever form, name or 
title he appears in, whether Presbyterian, In- 
dependent Baptist, or Quaker, but shall be 
glad to see anything of God in any of them, 

to do unto all men as we desire 
all men should do unto us. * * ® Therefore, 

’ny of these said persons come in love 
unto Sa —s in conscience lay violent 

n them, but give them free egresse 
and regresse into our town “so 

That indeed is a glorious landmark. 
hid route leads to a summit where there 
Bio 20 SP between the promises of our 
ae wee on the one hand and our 
: e€ on the other. To reach it, we 
True cling to the fundamentals of freedom. 

when a Faubus defies the law of the 
and of humanity, we must use the 
of the law that Senator Lehman de- 
bed. True, when superstition and con- 
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vention are invoked to strangle human bet- 
terment, we must, as Judge Hand has taught 
us, fire ourselves with that defiance which 
sparked the words of Prometheus. But 
equally true it is that the way to freedom 
must always be defined by the great land- 
marks oc the human soul. 
The 10 Commandments, as God thundered 
‘them forth to Moses on Mount Sinai, and 
the Sermon on the Mount are still our guide- 
posts. I have always loved to recall that 
the New Testamentf/tells us that when Jesus 
was asked what a nm should do to be saved, 
the answer was, not in words newly fash- 
ioned, but with a quotation from our Hebrew 
Scriptures: “You shall love the Lord, your 
God, with all your heart and with all your 
soul,” and “You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself.” 
This is the synthesis of what is noblest in 
Judaism and in Christianity. 
That synthesis the American Jewish Com- 
mittee has followed in the past. We have 
fostered a belief that no one is truly free 
unless all men are free; that we must seek 
unity, but with absolute right of independ- 
ent dissent; that, in the words of Ralph 
Barton Perry, “the only kind of unity that 
can be said to be praiseworthy is a unity 
which harbors differences and renders them 
benign”; that the nations should promulgate 
@ guarantee that everyone, of every race and 
creed and country, should have the funda- 
mental rights of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Our charter proclaims 
‘that we should protect the rights of Jews 
everywhere. But we have wisely interpreted 
it to mean that we should endeavor to pro- 
‘tect the freedom of all men. 


Thus the ancient landmark charts our 
path. Let us highly resolve to follow it 
to our goal—a world where every man may 
live in dignity and peace under his own 
vine and fig tree, and where we shall achieve 
at last, in love, a true brotherhood of all 
mankind. 





Veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Michigan has gone on record as 
being in favor of the enactment of H. R. 
11077, the World War I charter bill 
which is pending for floor action. Shortly 
after this measure was introduced, I 
wrote to Chairman CELLER of the House 
Judiciary Committee, urging him to give 
favorable consideration, and I would like 
to reaffirm here my support of this pro- 
posal: 

: House Resolution 34 
(Offered by Representatives Currie, Yates, 
Pears and Jeffries) 

Resolution urging the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States to act favorably upon House of 
Representatives bill No. 11077, incorporat- 
ing the veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America 
Whereas the legislature of the State of 
chigan notes that there is now before the 
use of Representatives of the United 

States, House bill 11077, which has been re- 

ported favorably by the Judiciary Committee 

to the full House of Representatives; and 
. Whereas the members of the Michigan 
Legislature look with favor upon this pro- 
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posed legislation and urge that the Congress 
of the United States take favorable action on 
the passage of this bill: Now, therefore, be it 

ReSolved by the House of Representatives, 
That the Michigan Legislature urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to act favorably 
upon H. R. 4412, incorporating the Veterans 
of World War I of the United States of 
America; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to each of the Michigan dele- 
gates to the United States Congress. 

Adopted by the House April 11, 1958. 

NoRMAN E. PHILLEO, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 





Why Above the Law? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Globe on April 20, 1958: 

Wuy ABOVE THE Law? 


(By Judge Ernest W. Gibson, United States 
District Court, Vermont) 


I have long believed that an independent 
judiciary is the real protector of the freedom 
of man in our country. I have been greatly 
distressed at some of the happenings in our 
administrative agencies, particularly in some 
of their decisions. 

The Congress has provided for a judicial 
review of one sort or another for many of the 
decisions of the various administrative agen- 
cies of our country—but it also, in some in- 
stances, provided that an administrative de- 
cision shall be final and that there may be 
no judicial review of any kind of that de- 
cision. , 

For instance, if a veteran who was disabled 
in World War II seeks disability compensa- 
tion from the Veterans’ Administration, he 
may have no judicial review of the final 
decision of the Veterans’ Administration in 
Washington. 

HAVE FINAL WORD 


Their word is final—because there is no 
judicial review of a final decision of the 
Veterans’ Administration in Washington. 

I sought to help a veteran secure disability 
compensation, service connected. 

His claim was turned down by the Vet- 
erans Board in White River Junction, Vt., 
and he appealed to the Washington Veterans 
Board. The Veterans’ Administration in 
Washington sent an investigator, with a sec- 
retary, up to Vermont. The investigator 
went to many who had made affidavits, 
threatened them, claimed they had given 
wrong affidavits, claimed the veteran had 
lied. And when he put the veteran under 
oath, he was continuously saying to the vet- 
eran—"“We have information in the files 
which says otherwise from what you are 
testifying. Is that true or untrue?” 

When the investigator was asked what 
information they had, who said it, where it 
was said, and to whom it was said, he would 
answer—“That is secret information.” 

A Communist on trial for treason in a 
Federal court gets much bettér treatment 
than that veteran was afforded by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

If the Veterans’ Administration, for in- 
stance, was subject to judicial review of its 
decisions, you may be sure that the Veterans’ 
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Administration would never dare act in the 
manner that it has acted and does act. 


VERMONT BANS cows 


Another illustration. Several years ago, 
some cattle out on the Pacific Coast appar- 
ently became infected with the hoof and 
mouth disease. The Secretary of Agritul- 
ture placed an embargo on the importation 
of cattle from Canada into the United 
States. 

The only hoof and mouth disease cattle, 
so far as I have been able to determine, 
were on the Pacific Coast. 

All of the Vermont farmers along the 
Canadian border were required to erect fences 
to make sure that their cattle pasturing in 
Vermont did not wander over into Canada. 
In many instances, farmers had pasture land 
adjoining their own farms, the pasture land 
being actually in Canada. 

On a particular night up in Franklin, Vt., 
where there were several customs inspectors 
apparently watching, armed with flashlights, 
a couple of cows from one farm broke through 
the fence and went over the line into Canada, 
whereupon the customs Officials dashed to 
grab the cattle, and, of course, many other 
cattle surged across the border through the 
fence and surged back. 

In the melee, the customs people were able 
to seize about 10 cows. Under the law, these 
seized cows were supposed to be delivered 
forthwith to the Department of Agriculture 
for destruction. 

GRANTED INJUNCTION ANYWAY 


When the following morning I signed an 
order temporarily restraining the Collector 
of Customs from turning these seized cows 
over to agents of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and set a hearing for granting of a tempo- 
rary injunction, I was told by agents of the 
Department of Justice and of the Department 
of Agriculture that I had no authority to do 
any such thing—that such a decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture was entitled to no 
judicial review. 

However, I did grant a temporary injunc- 
tion, and before the case ever came to hear- 
ing on the merits, the hoof-and-mouth em- 
bargo was lifted—and the cows were returned 
to the farmer and were not slaughtered. 

There are those who will say that to 
grant a judicial review, however limited, to 
all administrative decisions would be to ask 
the impossible. 

Such I believe to be a ridiculous state- 
ment. 

The American Bar Associatidn has recom- 
mended the creation of an administrative 
court. 

This administrative court would be au- 
thorized to grant whatever judicial review of 
administrative decisions that Congress de- 
cided to give it. 

Members of this administrative court 
would hold the same tenure as does a United 
States district judge, tenure based on good 
behavior. 

These would be men trained in the law, 
who would hear both sides of the matter, 
would write a decision and sign it. They 
would not be worrying about whether they 
would be reappointed or what was going 
to happen to them when their terms of office 
expired. 

The FCC makes a good example of the 
present trouble with our administrative 
system. 

The Commission has a staff of opinion 
writers who think up reasons for them. They 
can think up reasons to support any decision 
the Commission decides to make. No Come 
missioner signs it—indeed many times they 
pay little attention to the examiners’ views, 
All they read, if anything, is staff summa- 
ries—this making the hearings practically a 
useless expense. 

MUCH FAIRER WAY 


How much more logical, how much fairer 
it would be if a trained administrative court 
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judge heard the arguments presented on the 
one hand by the FCC, and on the other hand 
by protesting applicants—and then he hand- 
ed down a decision, finding facts, stating the 
law and the reasons for his conclusions and 
jJudgment—and signing the same. 

Thus if we could have a reorientation of 
our administrative practice, a judicial review 
available, however, limited, of all adminis- 
trative decisions, and an administrative 
court designed purposely to handle these 
matters—an administrative court that would 
be part of an independent judiciary holding 
office during good behavior, I believe the 
freedom of man in our country and his 
property rights would be much better pro- 
tected. 





Toward 5 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


be) 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing an article from the Washington Post 
of Thursday April 24, 1958, entitled 
“Toward 5 Percent.” 

TOwarpD 5 PERCENT 


Reduced to cold figures, the economic chal- 
lenge to this country in the decade ahead is 
to produce at least 4 percent more goods and 
services each year than the year before. And, 
given the great and growing burden of 
armaments, that growth rate must be pushed 
to 5 percent if there is to be the kind of ma- 
terial and social progress which is the core of 
the historic American dream. This seems to 
be the central conclusion of the impressive 
study just completed by a panel of outstand- 
ing economists and business leaders as a part 
of the special studies project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund. 

The hopeful estimate of the panelists is 
that a 5 percent rate can be achieved, even 
though before 1930 annual growth did not ex- 
ceed 3 percent and in recent years has not 
gone above 4 percent except during World 
War II. But heroic measures will be required, 
and for most of those steps urged by the 
Rockefeller panelists, there is not yet any- 
thing like the general understanding and 
support that would be required for their 
adoption. 

Tax reform, to speed capital accumulation 
and investment and eliminate widespread in- 
equities in the present system, may be the 
most difficult political problem. But there 
will be nothing simple about obtaining need- 
ed improvements in the credit system, a 
sustained and steady expansion of outlays 
for public works and social security, the 
better organization and fuller support of re- 
search, the adaptation of obsolete segments 
of the economy to new methods and de- 
mands, the elimination of wasteful, prog- 
ress-impeding subsidies and a much fuller 
national commitment to partnership in 
world trade and economic development. 

The aim of these reforms is economic 
growth, and the purpose of growth, in this 
country, is to expand the area of individual 
economic choice and to enlarge individual 
opportunity for personal growth and fulfill- 
ment. But the Rockefeller report does not 
face as squarely as it might the greatest 
difficulty about all this, which is that the 
means to these traditional American ends 
will involve a massive collective effort of re- 
appraisal and action. A later report of the 
special studies project on the democratic 
process may deal with the problem, but 





something of its nature is suggested by the 
present panel's assertion that: 

“The immediate challenge is to our senge 
of values and to our self-restraint. We must 
decide between the essential and the de. 
sitdble; we must choose among our aspira. 
tions those which carry the highest valye 
* * * We need, in short, @ greater and more 
articulate sense of national purpose to guide 
us in this inevitable process of choice. This 
is in large measure a problem of promo 
a broad public understanding of the prop. 
lems and challenges that lie ahead. As an 
example, @ more general appreciation of the 
values that could be secured by increaseq 
Government expenditure for education or 
social welfare might well generate broad sup. 
port for such a program.” 

To deal with the present recession, dur. 
ing which national economic growth has all 
but halted, the Rockefeller report proposes 
a combination of easier credit, accelerated 
public works spending and a tax reduction 
(of unspecified amount) which adds noth. 
ing new to the debate already under way, 


But the report does contribute to the preg. 


ent general concern a timely note of urgency 
and perspective. The Nation’s task is not 
merely to put 2 or 3 million (or more) per. 
sons back to work, but to embark upon a 
program of unprecedented growth—or face 
the prospect of stagnation. 





The American Indian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, Mr. Ken- 
yon Cull of Springfield, S. Dak., ad- 
dressed the recently adjourned 67th 
Continental Congress of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution dealing with the prob- 
lems of our friends, the Indian Ameri- 
cans, which I think is particularly note- 
worthy. 

Mr. Cull, a native of Standlake, Eng- 
land, and a graduate of Yankton College, 
Yankton, S. Dak., and of the State Uni- 
versity of South Dakota at Vermillion, 
became headmaster of St. Mary’s School 
for Indian Girls at Springfield in 1955. 
His talk, entitled “The Race That Refuses 
to Vanish,” is the result of his experi- 
ences at St. Mary’s and very graphically 
points to the struggle of a proud and 
mighty people trying to find their place 
in the white man’s world. 

I may add that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have established 4 
custom which I believe might well be 
emulated by other great patriotic and 
service organizations of the Nation 
They have, in a sense, adopted this litile 
Indian school in South Dakota, which is 
privately supported. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution make a con- 
tribution from their own funds every 
year to this school, helping to support 





it and helping to make its services avalle — 


able to Indian children. 


Moreover, each year, the Daughters of 


ington-in the spring, to be the guests 
of the National Congress of the Da’ 
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of the American Reyolution, to see 
ir Capital City, and to become better 
acquainted with the processes of Gov- 


the: 


ent. 
It seems to me that many of our great 
lic spirited organizations, looking, as 
they are, for people to help and causes 
to serve, might well follow the example 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
jution and select the cause of the Ameri- 


can Indian as one to which they can 
devote some of their time, talent, and 
attention. 


We all recognize the fact that we, as 
Americans, have not™ealt equitably or 
amply or fairly with the American In- 
dian. He has been making considerable 

ess in the last few years, but much 

to be done. All of it cannot be 

done by legislation; some of it must be 
done by the cooperative activities of pri- 
yate citizens who are willing to help the 
red man find a place in the white man’s 


life. 

I hope that others who read and hear 
of this activity will follow the example 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and will, in their own way und ina 
place of their own choosing, devote some 
of their efforts and finances to help to 
make easier and happier the lot of the 
American Indian. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the interesting and informa- 
tive address delivered by the headmaster 
of St. Mary’s School for Indian Girls at 
Springfield, S. Dak., be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Madam President General, distinguished 
guests, and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; the President General has most 
graciously requested me to address you at this 
session of the 67th Continental Congress—a 
session devoted to your magnificent work 
among our Indian Americans and particu- 


larly at St. Mary’s School for Indian Girls at, 


Springfield, S. Dak. No words can express 
our thanks to you all for your continued 
support and interest in our work at St. 
Mary's, The best I can say is “thank you,” 
but in saying thank you, I would also add 
something which I feel sure will be a bless- 
ing to you all, “It is more blessed to give 
then to receive.” 

At the New Jersey and Pennsylvania State 
conferences at which I was privileged to 
speak, the President neral requested me 
0 present to this Congress an address which 
ls entitled “The Race That Refuses to Van- 
sh.” This I shall attempt to do this morning 
as frankly and sincerely as on previous occa- 
sions, and because so many of our girls are 
known to you through our scholarship plan, 
I shall ee the outset speak to you of real 
Persons. € names onl have been 
changed ? 


There are 12 children in the Running Bird 
y. Three of the girls attend St. Mary’s. 
The father has a heart condition and is un- 
able to work. The family income for 14 peo- 
a less than $300 a month, They live in 
Wooden houses and hatil water from a 
“Spring 2 miles away. On wash days this 
means two trips. There is no electricity. A 
cL joee, they had to move their house 
am was built, they had to bu 
the land on which to set it, and it is ponethte 
¥ will soon have to move again: The 
ao girls are honor roll students and 
Plan to become n: 5. 
aime Looks Twice lives in a log cabin with 
standparents, There is nothing on the 
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dirt floor besides bedding and the furniture 
consists of a cooking stoves Wilma suffers 
from malnutrition. 

Grace One Bear lives with her mother and 
seven children in a new 2-room Govern- 
ment home which was intended for an old 
Indian couple. Her father is in.the peni- 
tentiary. The family lives on ADC. Last 
summer when Mrs. Cull and I visited this 
home to interview Grace, Mrs. One Bear could 
not even find the $1 application fee. There 
were half a dozen puppies outside in the 
mud and filth but we knew that these would 
all be Sunday dinners when it got cold. We 
took Grace, but of course-there won’t be any 
tuition forthcoming. Grace is a Sioux 
Indian, an American citizen, one of the first 
Americans. 

Irma Bluebird is 11. Like so many she 
comes from a broken home and 3 weeks ago 
she came to the office in tears and wanted to 
go home. Her mother was in jail. She had 
hit a man with a hammer because he 
wouldn’t admit that he was the father of her 
next child. All this from an 11 year old girl 
who wanted to go home and look after the 
other six children in the 2-room shack. Irma 
also is one of the first Americans. 

The High Wolf family lives in a shack 40 
feet long and 12 feet wide. There are 15 
people in this house and in the shed along 
side it which has a dirt floor and which serves 
as an Overflow for the many relatives. The 
father is an alcoholic. These are some of 
the first Americans, and their environment is 
part of America 1958. 

Little Mary Eagle came to us from another 
broken home. She was quite retarded and 
at the end of her first year she did not re- 
turn. We now know why—at 14 she has had 
her first baby and the father is her own 
stepfather. Such is the lot and tragic en- 
vironment of these young Indian Americans, 
these first Americans. 

Two years ago I had the unpleasant task 
of sending a girl home. Before she left, she 
asked me if I knew what there was on her 
reservation. I told her I had visited all our 
reservations, “Well,” she said, “there are 
a few shacks, a beer joint, and a juke box and 
we girls sit around until 2 or 3 in the morn- 
ing watching the drunks fight it out.” 

There is very little on a reservation for a 
young Indian, and when there is little or no 
parental guidance it is not difficult to see 
why there are so many Indians in our train- 
ing schools and in our penitentiaries. Con- 
ditions off the reservations in our small towns 
and the large cities to which so many of our 
Indian people have drifted are little better 
and in many cases much worse. Here they 
find that, unprepared for our highly indus- 
trialized society, they are unskilled and, let’s 
be quite honest, unwanted. Here, without 
work, they live in worse slums and soon fall 
a@ prey to the vices of our society. They are 
a frustrated people from whom almost every- 
thing has been taken, including their for- 
mer initiative, and to whom for decades a 
mere pittance has been given by a paternal- 
istic Government who assumed that they 
were members of a race which would vanish 
as did the buffalo. Daughters, the Indian 
American in 1958 is far from vanishing. Fig- 
ures for South Dakota alone indicate that 
the Indian population is rapidly increasing 
and statistics show that the reservations will 
not adequately support 25 percent of the In- 
dian population. No wonder then they drift 
to the towns. But they are unprepared for 
our modern way of life—and make no mis- 
take about this—they are unwanted and 
suffer from discrimination and exploitation, 
@ subtle discrimination, because the average 
non-Indian displays a shocking ignorance 
concerning our first Americans, an ignorance 
which indicates that he does not wish to 

that there is an Indian problem, a 
problem which in a few years’ time will be 
one of our greatest social problems. 

‘Exploitation continues as ever in the sell- 
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ing of land and in the prices which Indians 
pay for many of the necessities of life. But, 
after all, they are members of a vanishing 
race which should have vanished with, the 
buffalo. 

Four years ago a little Indian boy called 
Robert was killed in one of those freak acci- 
dents. A piece of shrapnel from an aerial 
bomb pierced.his chest at a firework display 
during the interval of a high-school football 
game, Of course, for the death of a little 
Indian American citizen his parents received 
compensation. At least we know they were 
able to buy a television set but, after all, he 
was only an Indian. 

At this Congress last year a lady told me 
that she and others had recently provided a 
casket for a Sioux Indian. No one, it seemed, 
was interested in giving this first American 
a decent burial. But, after all, he was only 
an Indian who should have vanished from 
the American scene. 

Perhaps you will remember that 4 or 5 
years ago an Indian who had served in the 
Marine Corps died. He was refused burial 
in the local cemetery because his blood was 
@ little different. He now lies in Arlington 
Cemetery, but he was only an Indian, a 
member of a race which originally inhabited 
this great land, but who should have con- 
veniently vanished from the American scene. 

These first Americans, on and off reserva- 
tions, exist today with a higher rate of 
tuberculosis than any other racial group and 
a life expectancy of between 30 and 40 years. 
We are told that the life expectancy of a baby 
born on 1 of our reservations in Arizona is 
as low as 17 years. The figure would scarcely 
be higher for those born on reservations in 
South Dakota. This figure can be compared 
with that of 68 for a white man. 

Driven from their native lands with and 
like the buffalo, ostracized, constantly super- 
vised, kept alive by pitiful rations, existing 
in hovels and shacks these first Americans 
refused to vanish. Their treatment is a 
sordid and sorry page in our history and the 
ever present hovels and the underfed Indians 
of the Pine Ridge Reservation do not and 
never will compensate for the bloody massacre 
of Wounded Knee. There has been consider- 
able talk recently in the press of the starving 
Indians on this reservation of South Dakota. 
Whether at this time they are starving or not, 
is debatable, but the fact remains that like 
thousands of other Indians throughout our 
land for decades these people have never re- 
ceived the right kind of food or enough of it 
and have been slowly starving. 

Not far from such conditions and such an 
environment but sufficiently removed from 
them to provide a healthy training ground 
for citizenship and character training there 
stands at Springfield, St. Mary’s School for 
Indian Girls founded in 1873 by a pioneer 
and visionary bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—a school which is well 
known to all of you but about which I should 

ike to speak for a few moments. 

To St. Mary’s come girls from the many 
subtribes of the Sioux, the Ogalala, and the 
Rosebud, the Sisseton,: Cheyenne, and 
Santee. We have in our student body 
Arapaho, Ariokara, Black Feet, Chippewa, 
Fox, Pawnee, Mandan, Shoshone, Bannock, 
and Apache. They come from the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Iowa. We have had them from Colorado, 
California, Wisconsin, and Illinois. We do 
not ask their degree of Indian blood because 
a girl who. is one-sixteenth Indian may share 
the same environment and have as great a 
need as one who is a fullblood. They repre- 
sent may denominations: Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and Roman Catholics. 

For these girls who are carefully selected 
and which Mrs. Cull and I interview in their 
homes during the summer St. Mary’s pro< 
vides a course of training which has a four<- 
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fold purpose: First, to build and develop 
Christian character; second, to provide a 
sound academic training; third, to provide 
such a course of training and learning ex- 
periences which enable the student to be- 
come a useful citizen and a leader among 
her own people; fourth, to provide guidance 
and financial assistance for all students 
worthy of an education at the college level. 
Emphasis, therefore, is placed upon char- 
acter and citizenship and St. Mary’s girls 
are taught to be proud of and loyal to their 
immediate family, the Indian people, the 
church to which they belong, their school, 
and last, and most important, their coun- 
try. In the last place, therefore, emphasis 
is placed on the American, as well as on the 
Indian—they are Indian Americans. 


St. Mary's is an accredited high school— 
the only accredited high school solely for 
Indian girls in the country. We teach all 
the normal subjects in the grades, and in 
high school, in addition to the language 
arts, social sciences, science, and business 
subjects. We offer creative writing, driver 
education, home economics, religion, and 
arts and crafts. Fifty percent of our stu- 
dents take piano lessons and every student 
takes chorus. 

All these subjects are very important but 
the guidance which takes place after school 
each day and before school the following 
morning is, in many cases, much more vital 
to the ultimate training of a St. Mary’s girl, 
because the Indian people have never been 
taught how to budget their money, how to 
look after their health, or to understand 
the importance of time. 

Let me give you a few examples. Wilma 
Three Stars came to school this summer with 
$45 spending money, $5 for each month of 
the school year. She was very fortunate be- 
cause many have very little and some none 
at all for weeks at a time. Her grandfather 
also brought $10 tuition. He did not under- 
stand that the tuition was more important 
than the spending money, and both he and 
Wilma needed guidance on this point: A 
few weeks ago one of our parents drove 90 
miles one evening to bring $2 spending 
money for her daughter. Both she and her 
family have to learn that a 3-cent stamp 
would save both time and money. At times 
such a lack of judgment and sense of values 
is most frustrating but we must remember 
that they have never been taught to budget 
their money. This, however, does not mean 
that they do not learn. 

As I have previously mentioned our Indian 
people present a tremendous medical prob- 
lem. Far too often they see a doctor when it 
is too late, and they do not understand that 
it is important to carry out instructions. 
Many and justifiably, have no faith in the 
Government medical service. ‘Each year 
nearly half of our students are found to 
need glasses and the dental bill for a typical 
school year amounted to $3,000. Two years 
ago, after very careful and continued guid- 
ance on the subject of wearing glasses, Mary 
Pretty Bear was still walking around with- 
out her glasses. On being asked why she 
was not wearing them she replied, “You said 
we were to give something up in Lent. I 
gave up wearing my glasses.” 

There is no word for time in the Dakota 
language. Constantly we must emphasize 
the importance of time in our modern way 
of life and we are becoming very successful. 
Two years ago our entire student body was 
back at school after the Christmas vacation 
within 24 hours of the scheduled time. The 
Indian had no need of a word for time but 
with the right kind of training he learns 
quickly if we have patience and understand- 
ing. 

We have seven members on the faculty, 
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all of whom to be successful must be dedi- 
cated, understanding, and devoted to the 
training of these underprivileged Americans. 
When the tuition asked of parents is only 
$100, and many pay far less and some nothing 
at all, our salaries are small and the need 
for dedicated teachers correspondingly 
greater. Our budget has been tripled in the 
last 2 years to provide for more students and 
to build a new dormitory. The church pro- 
vides between 75 and 80 percent of the an- 
nual budget and the remainder is given by 
your society and the Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Our main schoolbuilding erected in 1884 
is thoroughly inadequate and unsuitable for 
present-day use. We must build a new 
school which will accommodate a hundred 
students instead of 65. This building we 
are planning to begin this summer and 
thanks to your special offering this dream 
has been made more of a reality though we 
still need a large sum of money before our 
needs will have been met. 

Our training at St. Mary’s emphasizes citi- 
zenship and whether a girl returns as a 
leader to her reservation or takes her place 
as an American citizen in a normal commu- 
nity, it is the most important part of the 
training of a St. Mary’s girl. Each summer 
when Mrs. Cull and I visit the homes of 
our students we see the results of our work. 
We are not always as successful as we would 
wish and sometimes we are impatient but 
last summer in every home except two there 
was evidence of real progress, of an in- 
crease in self respect, and once again we 
could say as others had before us, “You can 
tell a St. Mary’s girl by the home she keeps.” 

There are many plans and projects, many 
agencies, organizations and individuals which 
believe that they have an answer to the 
Indian problem. Some are grossly misguided 
and misinformed; others enlightened and 
progressive; but whatever the future holds 
for the Indian people one thing has become 
very clear; they live in a white man’s world 
and a white man’s society. To this modern 
society they must be encouraged to give all 
that was, and still is, virtuous and great of 
their own culture. They must learn to take 
from the white man’s civilization, not his 
vices only—his drunkenness, his immorality, 
and his deceit—but his virtues. This will 
only come about if we as non-Indians un- 
derstand that our first Americans are people 
who have similar rights and privileges. 

I began this address with a frank but, 
believe me, not an exaggerated picture of 
the environment of some of our students. 
I gave you 3 examples—3 among many—of 
the discrimination and exploitation which 
our Indian people still suffer. In conclusion, 
I would give you one answer—an answer 
given by our Indians themselves who, with 
our help, can and must take their rightful 
places in our American civilization. It is 
an answer which indicates tremendous prog- 
ress in spite of tremendous odds and a de- 
termination not to vanish from the American 
scene. : 

The Fire Thunder family live in a nice, 
new home in a small town in Nebraska. 
Their mother is a former St. Mary’s girl; 
their father is an inspector in a factory. 
They are living as normal Ameéritan citi- 
zens. Their two daughters attend St. Mary’s 
today. Irene Winter Chaser, another grad- 
uate of St. Mary’s is the wife of a college 
professor and a mother of two fine children— 
the entire family accepted as full members 
of the community in which they live. Irma 
High Elk with a bachelor’s degree is teaching 
in the State of Washington and Marie Black- 
bird is a fully trained nurse in a Govern- 
ment hospital. All of these have taken ad- 
vantage of the training which St. Mary’s 
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has offered for the past 85 years. They have 
all refused to vanish. 

I spoke of a little dead Indian 
Sioux with no one to bury him, and of & dead 
marine who was refused a plot in the cemp. 
tery. They were only Indians. Now] 
you of Ella Deloria, an anthropologist, ay. 
thor of the book Speaking of Indians, She 
is now working among her own 
head of our dormitory school at W, 

S. Dak. Miss Deloria is a cultured 

of high character and she is only an Indian 
Dr. Vine Deloria, her brother, assistant heag 
of the Home Department of the 
Church with an office in New York igs ap. 
other Dakota Indian, and Ben Reifel, a Sioy 


Indian, director of the Aberdeen, 8. Dax, | 


area office of the Indian Bureau, with a do. 
tor’s degree from Harvard, is also just ap 
Indian. They are all members of the rag 
that refuses to vanish and what fine exam. 
ples of this race they all are. 

What progress has been made by our Indian 
people, many of whom only 40 years ago had 
not fully embraced the Christian religion 
and some of whom can still remember the 
bloody massacres by the white man, and ali 
of whom have suffered untold privations ang 
discrimination? From the environment ofa 
South Dakota reservation to a doctor's 
from Harvard is a path of progress unigqu 
in the history of civilization. In our bling. 
ness and with a callous disregard for the 
first Americans, we have overlooked the tre. 
mendous progress which they have made in 
a few generations. They have been asked 
in a very brief period of time to adjust from 
the blanket to the electric blanket. Hay 
you ever thought how long it has taken wy 
with great heritage to reach our present state 
of civilization? Close to 2,000 years and 
more. 

When one looks back on the sordid and 
tragic treatment of the first Americans, one 
must stand in awe of their faith and deterni- 


nation throughout the years. Perhaps itis | 


their faith which has, above all else, kept 
them from vanishing. This great faith I 
would leave with you this morning, andl 
would have you remember that today in 19% 
it is this faith which alone remains as ow 
Indians still find themselves unwanted, u- 
prepared, unskilled, and frustrated. It is 
well expressed in the Indian version of The 
Lord’s Prayer in which the first American 
realizes his own insignificance in the pre 
ence of his Creator. He kneels on the prairie 
in the bitter cold and intense heat and, i 
spite of the white man’s lack of the Christian 
spirit, acknowledges the greatness of God; 


Great Spirit, whose teepee is the sky 
And whose hunting ground is the earth, 
Mighty and fearful are You called— 
Ruler over storms, over men, 

And birds and beasts: 


Have Your way over all, 
Over earthways as over skyways. 


Find us this day our meat and corn, 
That we may be strong and brave, 
And put aside from us our wicked ways 
As we put aside the bad works of them 
Who do us wrong. 


And let us not have such troubles 

As lead us into crooked roads, 

But keep us from all evil, 

For Yours is all that is— 

The earth and the sky, 

The streams and the hills, 

And the valleys, and stars, 

The moon, and the sun, and 

All that lives and breathes. 
Wonderful, shining, mighty Spirit. __ 


In these words and in these thoughts sn! 
in this faith is revealed the patient sufferitg 
and the eternal human hope of the race thst 
refuses to vanish. 


boy, of a 
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1958 
The Birth of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an edi- 
torial published in the Chattanooga 
Times of April 10, 1958, commemorating 
the transmittal of the message from 
President Roosevelt to Congress request- 
ing the establishment of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Congress began the considera- 
tion of a project which was to reshape 
the life of the entire Southeastern part 
of the country and raise the general 
jevel of prosperity of the United States. 
That project was the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Since that time in 1933 
when President Roosevelt introduced his 
proposal to create the Authority, the 
Tennessee Valley region has benefited 
in such a diverse and extensive fashion 
that it is difficult to recount the benefits. 
Briefly, however, it has_ brought low- 
cost power, stabilized the land, protected 
the forests, improved navigation, con- 
trolled floods, eradicated disease, at- 
tracted industry and contributed to na- 
tional defense. It is doubtful that any 
other single project has so sparked the 
imagination of man and so illuminated 
the possibilities for similar development 
elsewhere. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chattanooga Times of April 10, 
1958] 
THE BirTH OF TVA 

Twenty-five years ago today President 
Franklin Roosevelt transmitted to the 73d 
Congress a request for legislation creating a 
Tennessee Valley Authority: “A corporation 
clothed with the power of Government but 
possessed of the flexibility and initiative of 
& private enterprise.” 

A day later the late Senator George Norris 
of Nebraska, realizing a 12-year dream, in- 
troduced the bill to receptive Congressmen. 
Senators Kenneth McKellar and Nathan 
Bachman of Tennessee hailed the advent of 
& great industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment not only for our own State but for 
the entire Southland. 

Today the TVA has been a fact for almost 
& quarter of a century, the act having been 
signed by the President May 18, 1933. To- 
day we consider not only the continuing 
fruition of that development but the con- 
cept that gave it birth. 

As fortune dictated, Franklin Roosevelt in 
his physical infirmity spent long hours 

the problem of regional planning 
in his native New York State. At his “other 
home in Georgia” he gave much thought to 
— planning and particularly to the 
aon and its relation to the rest of the 


In his message to Congress he pointed out 
that Muscle Shoals Dam, built for needs dur- 
World War I, was “but a small part of 





‘ tae Potential public usefulness of the en< 


on essee River.” Behind his words 
4 vision, of a river as a massive resource 

its potential for good or evil; a vision 
decades earlier by a famed predeces- 
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sor, Theodore Roosevelt—and nourished by 
such men as Pinchot and Norris, Lilienthal 
and Clapp. 

In short, Mr. Roosevelt said, the Muscle 
Shoals of war days led logically to planning 
for a “complete river watershed involving 
many States and the future lives and wel- 
fare of millions. It touches and gives life 
to all forms of human concerns.” And 
there was the flavor of a Teddy Roosevelt 
in his summation, that of April 10, 1933: 
“This in a true sense is a return to the spirit 
and vision of the pioneer.” 

There are those most assuredly who still 
speak of the TVA in terms of a partisan 
demonology, and there is also perhaps a cer- 
tain dispiritedness arising from the very 
taking of TVA for granted. The Authority’s 
25th birthday, lastly, happens to fall 1 day 
after the fourth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. The south- 
land, in the tormented months in between, 
has thought of little else unless, of late, it 
be the recession. 

But if TVA has not been large in south- 
erners’ thoughts just now, its example re- 
mains in southern memories. And, once 
again, 25 years after its inception, it faces a 
crucial legislative test in the matter of self- 
financing. Again, it will be an active public 
concern in coming weeks, 

“What Franklin Roosevelt sought, in his 
words, “transcends mere power development: 
it enters the wide fields of flood control, 
soil erosion, afforestation, elimination from 
agricultural use of marginal lands, and dis- 
tribution and diversification of industry.” 
National defense, as well as other features, 
was to be added as a vital aspect. 

The 20 dams TVA built in its first 20 years; 
its steam plants for supplementary power; 
its fertilizer and malaria-control work; its 
navigation; all have been a spur and an 
incentive to private industry as well as a 
storied example ofthe whole world of what 
a truly integrated river development can be. 

The TVA has touched the valley and given 
it added life. It has helped rehabilitate 
the land and conserve the forests. It has, 
with no exaggeration, electrified us with the 
fact of low-cost: power and of efficient oper- 
ation. It remains controversial but the day 
it ceases to be so it will have lost its vitality. 
For if it has not realized today the whole 
of George Norris’ dream, it still encompasses 
the age-old desire to bring forth the one- 
ness in nature—to harness most fully its 
power to lessen man’s burden, to enoble and 
to enrich him. 





Financial Assistance to Schools 





SPEECH 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11378) to amend 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist Congress, to 
make permanent the programs providing 
financial assistance in the construction and 
operation of schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities. 


Mr. BARDEN, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not know where 
this amendment came from. I do not 
know what it includes. I do not know 
how far-reaching it would be. I do not 
know how much it would cost. I know 
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one thing. It has not been discussed in 
committee. I do not believe there are a 
half dozen men in the House who could 
explain it or understand it without read- 
ing it, and I have not seen a copy of it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not think 
there are a half dozen men in the House 
who understand the bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. J think the gentleman 
is underestimating the intelligence of 
the House a little bit, but I just say this, 
Mr. Chairman. I have a lot of faith in 
the intelligence of this House, and for 
that reason I do not think they need one 
bit of argument against that amendment 
and I ask for a vote on the amendment. 





Independence of Israel 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, we 
in the United States have a special rea- 
son for rejoicing with Israel in the cele- 
bration of her 10th anniversary as an in- 
dependent nation: 

Ours was the first government te 
recognize Israel after she proclaimed her 
independence in May 1948. The United 
States also took the lead in sponsoring 
her admission to the United Nations. 

We have not only witnessed but have 
been privileged, as well, to assist in the 
momentous task of development and re- 
construction which has enabled Israel 
to surmount seemingly impassable ob- 
stacles. The progress made by Israel’s 
economy is probably best indicated by 
the fact, that, despite the need to feed, 
clothe, and house 3 times as many peo- 
ple as lived there in the early days of 
Jewish statehood, and despite the rise in 
the standard of living of the old settlers, 
the adverse foreign trade gap increased 
by only 20 percent, rising from $224 mil- 
mil in 1949 to $273 million last year. 
Moreover, while exports paid for a mere 
11 percent of the imports in 1949, they 
paid for more than one-third last year. 

We have been richly rewarded in the 
help we have extended to this small na- 
tion. We have watched Israel welcome 
about a million refugees of varying 
tongues and cultures. During its brief 
lifetime as a nation, Israel has opened 
its doors to approximately 900,000 Jewish 
immigrants from displaced persons 
camps in Germany, Austria, Italy, coun- 
tries in north Africa, and the Middle 
East, as well as other parts of the world. 
Starting with 600,000 Jews in British 
mandated Palestine 10 years ago, they 
have increased the number of the Jewish 
population there to 1,800,000 by today. 

That Israel has made such progress is 
justification of the faith of those who 
shared in the work of establishing the 
country, and is proof of the great spirit 
and the dedication of the people of Israel 
to its just cause, 
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In 10 short years Israel has developed 
into the most advanced nation in the 
Middle East—an oasis of democracy in an 
area that still clings to feudal concepts. 

Israel has faced many threats to her 
survival from the moment of her birth. 
Israel has and is continuing to play a 
constructive role in the family of free 
nations. 

Israel stands on the threshold of a 
challenging decade. She merits the con- 
tinued moral encouragement of all who 
share her great love for liberty and in- 
dependence. 





Foreign Aid: Necessary in Spite of Its 
Faults 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, seldom do 
we see an editorial that considers the 
arguments for and against, before ar- 
riving at a reasonable conclusion. 

Too often there is more heat than 
light 

The American people, through their 
Congress, must look at an issue from 
all sides, and not just two, in order that 
they may be fairly sure of taking the 
right step toward the solution of a com- 
plex problem for which there is no cer- 
tain answer. 

In foreign aid, we must take calculated 
risks. 

It is far better to do something, im- 
perfect as it may be, than to adopt a 
do-nothing policy, that permits commu- 
nism to move into the vacuum. 

The following editorial titled “The 
Case for Aid,” from the Chelsea Record, 
of Chelsea, Mass., dated April 14, 1958, 
brings us the clear and concise opinion 
that, after all the arguments are in, the 
decision is in favor of foreign aid. 

I ask for unanimous consent to reprint 
this editorial in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THE CASE FOR AID 

Numerous political leaders, as well as 
many average Americans, appear to have a 
false perspective on the complicated issue 
of foreign aid. It is regarded as a cheap 
means of defeating communism; it is seen 
as an investment in American security, and 
as a means of winning friendship for the 
United States. 

What is false about this perspective is that 
it assumes too much, and too simply. Pov- 
erty and backwardness are not the only 
causes of communism. The appeal of com- 
munism often is felt most strongly by the 
intellectuals, by the educated, in some of 
the underindustrialized countries. Foreign 
aid is not likely to change the minds of the 
elite who shovel pro-Russianism or pro- 
Marxism to ignorant masses. Nor is aid 
likely to win friends overnight for the white 
man and for the West. 

Then why aid? The soundness of aid is 
that it permits underindustrialized coun- 
tries to make more effort at industralization. 
Also, American aid provides contact with 
the West and the ideas of the West. It 
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widens the channels of Western influence 
and reveals a Western example different from 
that of colonialism. But aid does not work 
quick miracles. It does not necessarily mean 
that defense will be easier for us, nor will 
it bring us quick allies. It does, however, 
strengthen the power and position of pro- 
westerners in the underindustrialized coun- 
tries. 

Aid is a long-run investment. Like all 
investments, it cannot be absolutely guar- 
anteed in advance. The conditions and 
problems of each country should determine 
whether or not aid should be given and, if 
so, how much and what kind. The time has 
come for developing an overali, coordinated 


aid program. 





The Truth Shall Make You Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last 6 months the American public has 
suddenly become aware that a good 
school system involves a great deal more 
than simply providing adequate class- 
room space for the increasing numbers 
of children who attend our public 
schools. There have been signs of an 
awakening to the fact that fine school 
buildings, although desirable, do not 
automatically bring about a correspond- 
ingly good school system. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most sensible 
statements of the basic essentials of a 
good educational system that I have 
read in a long time is contained in an 
address delivered recently by Rear Adm. 
H. G. Rickover at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn. Admiral Rickover’s 
address should be required reading for 
those who are concerned with making 
our public school systems top flight edu- 
cational institutions. The address fol- 
lows: 

Tue TruTrH SHALL MAKE You FREE 
(Remarks by Rear Adm. H, G.’ Rickover, 

United States Navy, Chief, Naval Reactors 

Branch, Division of Reactor Development, 

United States Atomic Energy Commission, 

and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 

Ships for Nuclear Propulsion, at the Dedi- 

cation-Inauguration Ceremonies, Polytech- 

nic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

April 19, 1958) 

I thank you for the honor which you have 
bestowed upon mie today. Although I ap- 
preciate that a doctorate of engineering is 
a@ personal award, I prefer to accept it in 
the name of all who have been associated 
with me in the naval nuclear power pro- 
gram. In an engineering project such as 
ours, whatever credit may be earned belongs 
to everyone who has shared in the work. 

It is a great pleasure to be present at the 
dedication of the new home of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic and to address this distin- 
guished audience. As I now have a filial in- 
terest in this, my adopted alma mater, may 
I be permitted to start my speech with a 
word of caution: Do not, I beg of you, in 
this beautiful mew home lose the tradi- 

tional spirit of plain living and high think- 
ing which was so well expressed in the re- 
mark of one of your academic stars: “What 









do we want with marble halls? We'ye Bot 
men.” 

I have always felt that marble halls ay 
not a necessary environment for serious jp. 
tellectual work. I am therefore pleased tp 
note that the predominating a 
here is utilitarian rather than Ioniad, 
is as it should be in an institution whig 
has always been distinguished by 
minded concern with matters of the 
and which can match its atmosphere o 
scholarly austerity with that of any of By. 
rope’s famous and venerable centers of 
learning. 

In some curious fashion we, in this coun. 
try, have convinced ourselves that 
learning has had a fashionable cache 
abroad and retains it to this date. of 
us think of academic life in terms of leisure. 
ly pursuit of culture in ivy-clad towers, as 
unreal a picture of most European univer. 
sities as could be imagined. Far from 
islands of aristocratic privilege, these yp. 
versities have always been intellectug 
workshops of austere aspect. In the long 
and honorable history of learning which setg 
western civilization apart from all othe, 
and to which the Western World owes its 
dynamic quality, the scholar and the sty. 
dent have more often been poor than rich, 
The medieval and Renaissance universities 
which shaped the crude intellect of 
through association with the polished mind 
of Greece and Rome offered no more nor les 
than a chance to seek truth, to achieve lib. 
eration of the mind from ignorance and 
superstition. 

These universities were built of men 
professors and students—rather than of 
brick and mortar. Lacking fixed assets, they 
went wherever academic freedom could he 
found. In truth, that was all they needed, 
Unincumbered by material possessions, Eu 
rope’s students were free to wander from 
university ta university, searching for the 
best professor in their field of study. Tr 
ditionally, scholars have been as rich in 
spiritual freedom as they have been poor in 
tangible wealth. 

I read a story the other day which flu 
trates this point. It tells of Guarino, 1 
famed Italian of the 15th century, who 
taught rhetoric and Greek in a small Italian 
town. Students flocked to his classes from 
the four corners of Europe. In coldest 
weather they waited patiently outside the 
room in which he lectured—shivering in 
their thin garments, undeterred by freezing 
rain or snow. It is difficult to imagine 
such eagerness for learning today. Guarino 
spent most of his income helping the poorest 
of his students, and with them he lived in 


utmost austerity. Still one must not think | 


‘that life was grim. Medieval students wer 
as full of pranks as are today’s. Guarino 
himself was a sociable soul. He often it- 
vited his friends to share with him fave 
e favole—beans and conversation. \ 

True enough, professors and students 
formed a cosmopolitan elite, but it was al 
elite of the mind, not one of social priv 
lege. Communicating with each other i 
the universal language of scholarship- 
Latin—steeped in a common heritage of clas 
sical Greek and Roman culture, the scholat 
were the first true Europeans. Upon i 
unity of spirit and mind which they bul} 
must rest today’s hope for unification o 
that divided continent. All of us in 
west owe to them our phenomenal 
and power—all of us benefited when tt 
trained minds of scholars took on the 
of putting science to work on man's a 
old problems of disease and want. 

I do not advocate for our professors aid 
students a return to such austerity, but! 
wonder whether, in our schools and 
versities, we have not lost sight of the 
preme importance of men as © . 
the relative unimportance of buildings * 
do not like to see a splendid school mo? 
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from modest quarters where it has achieved 
solid academic success. a tour of 
duty in the Far East I may have subcon- 
_-gciously absorbed from the Chinese their 
misgivings about such moves. For in times 
past when China was noted for her wisdom, 
it was considered extremely risky for a 
wealthy merchant to leave an old and shabby 
store where he had prospered, lest he offend 
the good spirits who had brought him suc- 
cess. I suspect this was not so much super- 
stition as that oblique sort of common- 
sense reasoning for which the Chinese have 
been famous. They could readily see 
that the upkeep of elegant new quarters 
would have to come out of the pockets of 
the customer in higher prices or shoddier 
merchandise. So they would naturally take 
their business to wiser competitors, and 
thus in time the new house would eat up 
the profits, and that would be the end of the 
foolish merchant. 

Now, this is not meant as pure whimsy. 
I am, of course, not seriously worried that 
Brooklyn Polytechnic will do less important 

in the new big rooms than it used to 
do in the old little ones. Nevertheless, I 
believe that overexpansion is risky for any ed- 
ucational institution. It means sometimes a 
long-term debt; sometimes greatly increased 
overhead costs, and these must be met some 
way. Sheer need for survival may force 
compromise with academic standards. Tui- 
tion may become more important than the 
quality of the student. Endowments with 
strings attached may have to be accepted, 
even if they disturb the atmosphere of 
scholarship which is as necessary to an edu- 
cational institution as pure air is to man. 
Research grants which might formerly have 
been rejected may now have to be accepted 
for the money they bring in, regardless of 
whether they fit into the academic program 
or not. Professors and graduate students 
may consequently be turned into mere la- 
boratory technicians. 

Not a few small colleges which once stood 
like beacons of light in the world of scholar- 
ship have grown, and are now huge run of 
the mill universities accommodating thou- 
sands of students, many of whom are in 
search of things not strictly academic. But 
the hard pressed administrator struggling to 
meet steadily rising costs not only welcomes 
them; he tries to find courses which will 
attract them. What had been a good aca- 
demic program is thus lost in a prolifera- 
tion of trivial vocational courses and serv- 
ice activities, designed to attract the future 
homemaker no less than the theoretical 
scientist, the beautician as well as the phy- 
sician. The world is thereby the poorer, 
because excellence has been traded for size. 

Size always endangers quality. Colleges 
and universities are as likely to overexpand 
when successful as are other types of or- 
ganizations. They are after all merely one 
particular type of the genus organization, 
and they are susceptible to the same virus 
of tlephantiasis which attacks other corpo- 
rate bodies. The trend towards excessive 
growth is today as great as it was when 
the late Justice Brandeis warned us so 
eloquently of its perils. 

Let me elaborate a moment on the sub- 
ject of this danger: 

Most of the work in a modern society 
must be done by corporate bodies, simply 

ours is a Civilization of extreme spe- 
Cialization. Few tasks can therefore now be 
done by a single individual. Most tasks call 
for large numbers of people” working to- 
gether. Experience has shown this can best 
be done by establishing an organization. 
née must run things; lines of command 

and responsibility must be laid down and 
People must be allotted their several tasks. 
In any sizeable organization there must be 
some people who merely maintain the 
Proper environment in which productive 
Work can proceed smoothly. They tend the 
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nation will soon outpace another if it has 
no other advantage than ability to transform 
ideas more rapidly into mass-produced mili- 


physical plant and handle personnel mat- 
ters, their talents are in housekeeping and 
administration, and their function is, or 
ought to be, entirely subordinate to that of 
the productive workers whose labors alone 
justify existence of the organization. 


Whoever has had anything to do with or- | 


ganizations will have observed the tendency 
of the administrator to gain control over 
the whole corporate body. Yet it can be 
stated flatly that the success of any or- 
ganization can be measured quite accurately 
by the relative position of the administra- 
tors and the productive workers. The suc- 
cessful organizations get along with a mini- 
mum of housekeeping staff and keep them 
confined to their proper place; those whose 
real work is declining almost always have 
swoHen administrative staffs. Nothing 
worse can happen to an organization than 
usurpation of command by administrators. 
This is because a natural desire to enhance 
their own importance leads most admin- 
istrators subconsciously to look upon the 
organization as an end in itself rather than 
a mere legal and administrative convenience. 
They are therefore natural boosters for 
size; they are inclined to foster expansion 
for its own sake, sometimes in inverse ratio 
to the amount of real work done; oc- 
casionally after production has all but 
ceased. 

In this country we tend to turn every hu- 
man occupation into a business. We think 
that every organization profits by introduc- 
ing what we term business methods. But a 
businesslike attitude makes for efficiency 
only in purely routine matters. It is dis- 
astrous when applied to creative people 
whether they work in an educational insti- 
tution, a research center or a government 
department. 

The role of the administrator is of neces- 
sity less important where creative intellect- 
ual work is done than where the work is 
routine. Any capable administrator can 
learn enough about the technique of rou- 
tine production to organize it efficiently and 
to provide a proper environment for the 
worker. These are matters for which he has 
been trained. But few administrators pos- 
sess the capacity to master the special fields 
in which creative brainworkers are expert; 
nor can they, as a rule, understand the 
mental processes of professional people and 
the atmosphere of intellectual freedom 
without which these people cannot work ef- 
fectively. Without mastery of the subject 
and understanding of the people, there is 
little an administrator can contribute to 
improvement of the mental work done in his 
organization. Worse, he often becomes more 
of a hindrance than a help. Not infre- 
quently, all he does is interfere with the 
professional staff and reduce real productiv- 
ity by constantly bothering them with 
trivia. Nobody can waste as much time as a 
superefiicient administrator trying to run a 
group of eggheads. 

I fear that we have gone far toward lower- 
ing the output of our brainworkers by over- 
organizing them. We are drowning in paper- 
work. We are talking ourselves into a stand- 
still in endless committees, those pets of the 
administrator. We are losing the genius we 
once had for improvisation. Nowadays 
nothing can be done without elaborate prep- 
aration, organization and careful rehearsal. 
We have been diluting responsibility for 
making decisions by piling layers of super- 
visory administrative levels, pyramid fashion, 
on top of the people who do the real work. 
All of this has resulted in a dangerous 
lengthening of lead time. 

By lead time I mean, of course, the time 
which elapses between conception of a new 
idea and the moment when the idea has 
been transformed into a useful new object 
rolling off the production lines. 

Lead time is an exteremely important fac- 
tor in military strength. Starting even, one 
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tary hardware. We know that the Russians 
have overhauled us in lead time for certain 
items which they have decided to concen- 
trate on in order to achieve their goal of 
military and technological supremacy. We 
cannot permit this to go on. If overorgani- 
zation lengthens our lead time we must heed 
Thoreau's cry of “simplify, simplify.” 

As dangerous as excessive lead time in mili- 
tary items is excessive lead time in producing 
the professional men and women needed to 
run our complicated society. Never before 
has the future of a nation depended so 
greatly on its ability to train enough spe- 
cialists and to train them rapidly. The effi- 
ciency of a country’s educational system has 
become as vital an element for national prog- 
ress, perhaps even for survival, as its indus- 
trial and military strength. In fact indus- 
trial and military strength cannot advance if 
education lags behind. 

Our professional schools are not to blame 
for our chronic shortage of able professional 
people. They have a clear-cut purpose and 
must meet definite standards set by State 
licensing requirements or by professional 
associations. Most of them are efficient and 
require no more time to turn out profes- 
sionals than similar schools abroad. 

But professional education in America is 
handicapped by the inefficiency of our public 
elementary and secondary schools. These 
delay preparation of the student for entry 
upon professional study far beyond the time 
when his European contemporary is ready 
to begin such study. Because high school 
graduates lack a broad enough general educa- 
tion, most professional schools now require 
completion of from 2 to 4 years of college by 
every prospective student. This discourages 
many able students from choosing a profes- 
sional career. Even where a high school 
diploma will still suffice for admission—as in 
engineering schools—previous educational 
deficiencies must be made up by requiring 
remedial courses in English, mathematics, 
and the sciences. In European school sys- 
tems these courses are completed before the 
student reaches the age of 17 or 18. Incor- 
porating these essentially secondary school 
subjects into the engineering curriculum 
makes the study load unnecessarily burden- 
some and partly accounts for the high drop- 
out of engineering students before comple- 
tion of the full course. 

A pernicious mafiana spirit permeates our 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
The time when pupils come to grips with 
real study has for years been progressively 
delayed. Each year the American child 
drops-a bit further behind his contempo- 
raries abroad. He still cannot spell in his 
own language when abroad children his age 
are already deep in serious literature and 
are carrying one or more foreign languages, 
besides heavier schedules in mathematics, 
sciences, history, and so on. Recently I was 
told of a German exchange student who, 
though an average student at home, not 
only found school here ridiculously easy, 
but actually stood highest in English—mind 
you in English—among his American high 
school classmates. 

We waste the best years of our children, 
when their minds can most easily and rapid- 
ly absorb a wealth of facts and when their 
curiosity is most lively. We do this in the 
mame of democracy and of the sacred com- 
prehensive school which must cater equally, 
and perhaps even in the same classroom, to 
children of such diverse mental capacities 
that among one age group the mental age 
between the least gifted and the most gifted 
may differ as much as 6 years. 

The excuse for this procrastination is al- 
ways that ours is mass education while 
Europe’s education is for the aristocracy. 
This is an erroneous and spurious alibi. Ex- 
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cept for relatively short periods of time, 
European higher education has been pri- 
marily the concern of the middle class, but 
with scholarships available for talented 
children of the poor. In fact, education has 
long been the principal channel of social 
advancement for gifted children of Europe’s 
lower middle class, artisans, farmers, clerks. 
In the past, the aristocratic father did not 
find it necessary to subject his son to the 
rigorous mental discipline of higher learn- 
ing; at least not until his privileges had 
begun to decline and he had to compete 
with a rising middle class. 

Not school fees—which were always 
modest—but inability to finance years of 
unproductive life for their children, has in 
the past kept the European masses from 
higher education. Europe is simply poorer 
than we for lack of ample land and natural 
resources. Also, in class societies parents 
tend to feel that what was good enough for 
them is good enough for their children. 
The desire to give our children a better edu- 
cation than we have had ourselves goes hand 
in hand with a high standard of living and 
an expansive optimism such as we have had 
in our country since its beginning. 

But in Europe, too, the level of life has 
risen and democracy has been growing 
steadily. There, too, proportionately more 
children now attend academic secondary 
schools and universities. For example, be- 
tween 1850 and 1950 the population of the 
Netherlands tripled but the number of uni- 
versity students multiplied 28 times. 

Long ago, most European governments 
took over all or a major share of the cost of 
education from kindergarten to university. 
Elementary education was made free in 
some countries before we ourselves took that 
step. Fees for secondary and university 
education have either been abolished or are 
adjusted to the parents’ income. In their 
internal management European schools and 
universities enjoy great freedom and it is to 
be doubted whether the relations between 
principal and teaching staff is any less demo- 
cratic there than here. 

Though their national gross income is less 
than ours, the percentage devoted to educa- 
tion is very nearly the same as it is here, as 
is the percentage of young people studying 
for the professions, about 6 percent. Pro- 
fessional study, in fact, is much cheaper 
there—for example, $75 a year for tuition 
in Holland. But in Europe, a variety of 
courses are available after elementary school 
ends. These are tailored to fit the aptitudes 
of children, as determined by examination. 
Teachers are on the lookout for gifted pupils 
and urge their parents to let them go to 
schools preparing for the university. Due 
consideration is given the late bloomers who 
always have a chance to switch tracks later 
on, though at the cost of losing 1 or 2 years. 

The careful manner with which European 
school authorities seek to find the proper 
type of schooling for each child’s individual 
gifts is often criticized here as cruel and un- 
democratic. Weeding out by means of ex- 
aminations, in particular, arouses pity and 
horror. Most Americans seem to regard edu- 
cation as a sort of commodity or service 
which anybody ought to be permitted to get, 
simply by paying tuition or by having the 
cost of education met through taxes. Let 
me give you an example of this curious atti- 
tude as reported in a newspaper. 

A young principal in a western high school, 
on checking his pupils’ intelligence and 
achievement tests, found that he had 
enough talented students to warrant setting 
up @ special course for them, a tough aca- 
demic curriculum. The children liked it 
and so did their parents. But not the rest 
of the community. Furious at what they 
considered unfair treatment of their own 
chfldren, the parents of those not included 
in the hard course not only managed to get 
it stopped but got rid of the young princi- 
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pal to boot. Though this actually happened 
a good while ago, similar cases have been. 
reported recently. 

I fear that we shall not have real improve- 
ment in our educational system until it is 
widely understood that education is and 
always has been something which money 
alone cannot purchase. The only acceptable 
coin which buys an education is hard in- 
tellectual effort. How much education can 
be bought with mental effort depends on the 
quality of the teacher and of the pupil. 
Strong motivation can often offset a modest 
I. Q., and we also know that a high I. Q. 
without strong motivation can be ineffective. 
All that a democratic government can do to 
insure educational equality for all its chil- 
dren is to throw open the school to every- 
one who will make the effort to learn. This, 
most of our European friends have long 
been doing. Insistence on intellectual ef- 
fort is where we have fallen down. 

We also seem to think it more democratic 
that in this country public education be 
controlled by some 50,000 local school boards 
and State boards of education. Almost every- 
where else standards for teacher qualifica- 
tions, for content of curricula, and for school- 
leaving examinations are under a national 
ministry of education composed of highly 
educated men. We show a surprising lack 
of confidence in ourselves when we fear to 
let a Government agency set uniform educa- 
tional standards. It all depends, of course, 
on what we expect of the men in such a 
ministry of education. If we want them to 
be noted scholars—as do the Europeans—and 
if we grant such scholars the right to deter- 
mine curricula and to devise the best teach- 
ing methods, then it is difficult to see 
how their recommendations for educational 
standards for teachers and schools could 
possibly endanger our democratic freedoms. 

Robert M. Hutchins once asked a former 
minister of education of the Netherlands 
what would have happened if the minister 
had appointed a professor of whom the 
faculty of the university did not approve. 
The reply was, “My Government would have 
fallen.” The people of Holland feel strongly 
enough about academic freedom to require 
of their Government respect for the right of 
university faculties to select new members 
solely on the basis of their academic quali- 
fications. 

We-do not have such respect for scholar- 
ship. Our State universities enjoy no such 
freedom from political interference. Nor are 
our elementary and secondary schools run 
by teachers and scholars, who are the only 
productive workers in the field of education. 
In our fear of Government control, we have 
lost the advantages to be gained from en-= 
trusting the curricula of our schools and the 
training of our teachers to the most highly 
qualified scholars in our land, 

As an engineer, specifications are second 
nature to me. I cannot conceive of main- 
taining quality without exact standards. It 
is obvious to me that these ought to be ex- 
pertly formulated and uniform in a country 
such as ours, where people constantly move 
from one place to another and children 
often have to change schools several times. 
Lacking central direction by an agency of 
high scholastic standing, who then does de- 
termine school curricula and teacher quali- 
fications in our country? The answer must 
be that responsibility for this vital task is 
quite diffuse. 

The quality of our teachers is governed 
by certification requirements, set by State 
boards of education. But professors of 
pedagogy, school administration, and child 
psychology in our teachers colleges are so 
influential on these boards that it is often 
they who prescribe the content of certifica- 
tion requirements. Unfortunately, these 
influential educationists are seldom quali- 
fied to control the professional education of 


our children’s teachers. They nai 
consider the subjects they themselves 
most important for teacher education, 


“they are usually biased against subject 


matter courses. Indeed, few subject matte 
courses are to be found in teachers 
catalogs. Yet, courses in pedagogy merely 
teach how to present a subject to the Pupil, 
not what the pupil is to be taught. 

the emphasis on the how, at the cost of the 
what, makes American teacher qualifica. 
tions lopsided. If I may explain: 

In all learned professions there are ge. 
tain tricks of the trade without which the 
most profound knowledge of subject matter 
cannot be fully utilized. A trial lawyer must 
pay attention to his apperance, his voice, 
his psychological insight into other men’s 
minds; he has to be somewhat of an actor, 
This professional ‘know-how is not taught 
in law schools. It is an art acquired during 
pursuit of one’s profession. In education, 
pedagogy compares with this know-how. I 
admittedly has great importance in the early 
school grades where presentation of subject 


matter to very young minds will greatly af-. 


fect their grasp of it. But as the pupils 
mind matures; method grows pr 

less important. Teacher training everywhere 
includes pedagogy. But in no other country 
is so large a part of teacher training de- 
voted to study of methods, so little to knowl- 
edge of subject matter. 

This excessive stress on study of the tricks 
of the trade benefits no one but professors 
who teach these courses. These, indeed, will 
never lack for students. Not only are their 
courses required for all who want to become 
teachers, but they can count on a continu- 
ous flow of returnees, for a teacher can ad- 
vance only if he goes back for more of the 
same courses at stated intervals. His pro- 
ficiency in his subject matters not one whit. 
Since even a teacher’s time has limits, this 
control over his professional development 
prevents all but the most self-sacrificing 
from acquiring as profound a mastery of 
their subject matter as is required of their 
confreres abroad. The ultimate loser is the 
American child. 

Next in importance to teacher qualification 
is the content of school curricula. Here, 
too, the faculties of teachers colleges are 
influential. But members of local school 
boards, pressure groups of various kinds, 
school principals, and parents also have 
something to say in this matter. The people 
best qualified to render competent advice, 
the schoolteachers and the college and uni- 
versity professors who must deal with the 
products of our public schools, all these have 
little influence. On the other hand, the ad- 
ministrators of our school plant, the prin- 
cipals and superintendents of schools, 
though seldom professional scholars, these 
have great influence. 

We have thus in this country the curious 
situation that people with little practical 
experience in classroom teaching and little 
knowledge of subject matter decide what the 
true professionals, the schoolteachers, must 
teach. _ 

This is again a case of administrators tak- 
ing comnmand. Perhaps it has happened 
because our educational plant has grown 60 
rapidly—has had to make room for our fast- 
growing child population. Each year we in- 
crease by 3 million. This is more than out, 
total population at the end of the American 
Revolution. To provide room for the new- 
comers is a stupendous administrative task. 
No other industrial country in the world has 
a problem of such magnitude in education. 
Doubtless this has enhanced the position of 
the school administrator. Perhaps, too, % 
® people we respect a practical administra 
tor more than a teacher or scholar. What 
ever the reason, our school principals and 
superintendents of schools exercise extraot- 
dinary control over curricula and over the 
teaching staff Rarely is their relation to the 
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teachers one of primus inter pares. Most 
often it resembles that of employer to 
employee. 

This would matter less if school principals 
were always former teachers or if they were 
scholars. But despite their masters’ and 
doctors’ degrees, these men are usually 
school administrators pure and simple. 
Their academic titles are seldom won by 
original research and study of a learned 
discipline. They are often in such subjects 
as, the technique of estimating school equip- 
ment costs, a scale for measuring anterior- 

terior posture of ninth grade boys, or 
public-school plumbing equipment. Before 
we allow ouprselves to be overly impressed 
by degrees in education, we might well in- 
vestigate in Just what fields these have been 
won. But whatever their academic worth, 
these degrees open positions of influence in 
deciding whether the school will provide a 
solid academic course of study preparing for 
college entrance, or one which slants the 
curiculum toward what one California 
school calls the essentials of living. These 
particular essentials turn out to be such 

as how to take care of a home; how 
to budget one’s income; how to buy the 
right kind of food; and—not surprisingly 
perhaps—how to make minor repairs on 
household plumbing. . 

This sort of thing is likely to happen when 
teachers and curriculums are put into the 
hands of people who are by training super- 
intendents of works. There is no doubt that 
in their special field, these men have done 
an outstanding job of efficient and honest 
management. It is only when they impinge 
on the professional preserve of the true 
teacher that I voice criticism. 

Now that the sputniks have opened the 
floodgates which damned a torrent of long- 
suppressed parental dissatisfaction with our 
public schools, steps are being taken here 
and there to toughen curriculums and throw 
out some of the rubbish and trivia clutter- 
ing up American education. There is grow- 
ing recognition that we must free our schools 
from the experimentalist philosophers who 
have been in control of our teachers colleges 
since Dewey and Kilpatrick set out to de- 
stroy traditional ways of teaching the young. 
It is true that progressive education deserves 
credit for having brought a relaxed and 
friendly atmosphere into our classrooms. 
But it has not stopped there. On its own 
pragmatic terms we must reject it for it 
is a proven failure. It does not adjust the 
child to life in a society such as ours. The 
assertion that it prepares the child for life 
and that it does this better than a tradi- 
tional education has simply -not been borne 
out by experience. 

Dewey claimed that the primary business 
of the school is to train children in cooper- 
ative and mutually helpful living. I submit 
that this is an erroneous conception of edu- 
cation in a dynamic, competitive society. It 
May be appropriate in static cultures which 
Value the status quo above all else, since it 
does indeed develop pleasant young people 
who can readily fit into any group and get 
along splendidly with their peers. But do 
We really want a happy-ant-school system, 
as Senator FLANDERS of Vermont put it so 
succinctly? History shows that .there is 
little comfort for the survival of a society 
composed of happy, cooperative ants. 

Ido not believe our present piecemeal at- 
tempts will toughen the schools effectively 
Unless we reach a consensus on just what 
we expect our: schools to accomplish. 
What is their purpose? What sort of per- 
son would we like young graduates to be? 

Each of us must find his own answer to 
this question, and must then express his 
wishes clearly and in @ proper democratic 
Way to those who run-our schools. For what 
it may be worth, here is my own answer: 

Formal education in schools should, I be- 
lieve, be clearly differentiated from such 
learning as may be termed incidental, what 
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the child picks up in the home, in associa- 
tion with contemporaries and adults, and 
from his personal experiences. The school’s 
concern is with the intellect alone. Young 
people in this modern world need minds that 
are well stocked with the kind of knowledge 
that makes life intelligible. No substitute 
for a liberal arts education has yet been in- 
vented that serves this purpose so well. 
English, foreign languages, mathematics, 


_-sciences, history, geography—these are the 


subjects which must be mastered. They are 
the intellectual tools that enable us to order 
our lives intelligently, to understand the 
complexities of today’s tense and uncertain 
world. 

A school succeeds when it sends its gradu- 
ates into the world with minds which func- 
tion markedly better because of time spent 
in the classroom. The child’s own endow- 
ments and.his determination to develop 
them will of course set limits to what the 
school can do for him. All we have a right 
to expect of the schools is that they will 
strengthen this determination and allow no 
other limits but those set by nature to im- 
pede any -child’s intellectual progress. 

Unfortulately, the wrong kind of school 
may handicap the child’s progress. Children 
may not only be barred from mental growth 
where high tuition withholds education from 
poor children; just as much harm may. be 
done when pupils are forced into an intellec- 
tual strait jacket for the sake of democratic 
equalitarianism. A school system which in- 
sists on the same instruction for the tal- 
ented, the average; and the below average 
child may prevent as many children from 
growing intellectually as would a system that 
excludes children because of the social, po- 
litical, or economic status of their parents. 
Neither system is democratic. Attendance 
figures may be impressive but they mean 
little when they represent attendance in 
schools where the mind lies fallow. 

Nothing we bestow upon our children in 
the way of material advantages can compare 
with the gift of a good education. We often 
speak of democratic freedom, and of course 
we treasure it. But basic to political free- 
dom is personal independence; and this can 
exist only where the mind has been un- 
shackled from ignorance, from dependence 
on the opinions of others, and from fear of 
disagreeable facts. Bombbarded as all of us 
are, all day long, by subtle sloganeers seek- 
ing to convert us to their views, we sorely 
need mind that have been sharpened by hard 
intellectual work. We must know how to dig 
up our own facts, how to discover truth for 
ourselves. The person who has learned to 
trust only proven facts, who knows how to 
find and recognize truth, and who has been 
trained to decide all issues on the basis of 
truth and reason—he and he alone is a free 
man. 

In my opinion, the purpose of schools is 
to help children to develop minds which are 
free, because no inner deficiencies or outer 
pressures can then bar them from-truth and, 
through truth, from inner freedom. I be- 
lieve with Francis Bacon that, “It is heaven 
upon earth, to have a man’s mind * * * 
turn upon the poles of truth,” and this I 
want for our children. 





Distribution of Surplus Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest your permission to submit the fol- 
lowing letter for the Recorp as I feel it 
speaks eloquently in support of a food 
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stamp plan under which a distribution 
of surplus food can be made to our needy. 
Hearings were recently held on this pro- 
posal by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and the letter submitted here- 
with should disturb every Member of 
Congress into taking immediate and 
positive action: 
Foop INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
Detroit, Mich., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. MarTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MARTHA: I know you will be inter- 
ested in hearing that we have just received 
a call from the welfare department in which 
Daniel Ryan advised us that they are being 
swamped by applicants for surplus foods be- 
cause of unemployment. There has been an 
average of 500 persons per day over the past 
week who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment benefits, and, therefore, are eligible 
for these foods. 

It is going to be a tremendous job to try 
and handle them and certainly a food stamp 
plan which would permit these persons to 
go to their own retail grocer would go a long 
way toward solving our problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. FrrzGERALp, 
Executive Secretary. 





Award to Staff of Medford (Oreg.) 
Mail-Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Pr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding newspapers in 
smaller communities of the United 
States is the Medford Mail-Tribune of 
Medford, Oreg. This newspaper was 
honored some years ago when its distin- 
guished editor, Robert W. Ruhl, received 
the Pulitzer prize for outstanding 
achievement in the field of editorial 
writing. 

Now the Medford Mail-Tribune has 
been honored again at the national level, 
with an award of merit for distinguished 
coverage of religious news during the 
year 1957. The award particularly hon- 
ors Miss Peggyann Hutchinson, the 
church news editor of the Mail-Tribune, 
for her extremely fair, accurate, and 
complete reports of religious activities in 
the Medford district. 

Because the Nation as a whole has re- 
cently been following the annual meet- 
ings of various groups representing the 
fourth estate, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article from the Medford Mail- 
Tribune of April 18, 1958, describing the 
award to Miss Peggyann Hutchinson, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune 

of April 18, 1958] 

Prec HutTcHInson GIven Honor AS RELIGIOUS 
WRITER—WRITER IN NEw YorK To ACcEPT 
AWARDS 
The Mail Tribune last night was presented 

with an award of merit for distinguished 

coverage of religious news during 1957. 
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The award was one of three presented. 
The others went to the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press, and the United Press associations. 

The award was presented at the Riverside 
church in New York City, and was accepted 
by Miss Peggyann Hutchinson, church hews 
editor for the Mail Tribune, who herself 
was cited for her extremely fair, accurate 
and complete reports of religious activities 
in the Medford district, which have won 
for her the confidence of ministers and all 
church people in the Mail Tribune’s circu- 
lation area. 

CASSELS RECEIVES AWARD 


The awards were presented by the National 
Religious Publicity Council at the 29th an- 
nual convention of the Association of Profes- 
sional Religious Public Relations and Pub- 
licity Personnel. Receiving the award for 
the United Press was Lotiis Cassels of Wash- 
ington (whose byline has frequently ap- 
peared in the Mail Tribune), and for the 
Free Press, the award was received by Adrian 
Fuller, religion editor. 

The Mail Tribune's citation said: 

“The Medford Mail Tribune is known for 
its high standards of professional journal- 
ism not only throughout its home State of 
Oregon, but throughout the Nation. In 1934 
it received a Pulitzer award ‘for the most 
disinterested and meritorious public service 
rendered by any American newspaper during 
the year 1933.’ It has always maintained 
the high caliber of reporting and editorializ- 
ing which won for it that most respected of 
journalism awards.” 

SHOWN BY REPORTS 


“Part of the public service rendered by 
the Mail Tribune is the unfailing attention 
it pays to news of the activities and interests 
of all religious organizations in Jackson 
County. This is shown by its full reports 
on through-the-week events in the life of 
the county’s 80 churches, the considerable 
space given each Friday to stories and pho- 
tographs concerning local religious activities, 
and the regular reporting of the wider State 
and National affiliations of Jackson County 
churchmen and churchwomen. 

“Because the Medford Mail Tribune has 
an established policy of portraying reve- 
rently and completely the principal religious 
festivals and events important in the life 
of its community, without neglecting the 
wider national and world setting of these 
events, the National Religious Publicity 
Council presents to it this Award of Merit.” 


DEDICATED WORKER 


Miss Hutchinson’s award said: 

“Miss Peggyann Hutchinson combines, to 
an unusual degree, the qualifications mak- 
ing for superior type of religious news- 
writer. She is, first of all, a dedicated church- 
worker, a Sunday school teacher, and a faith- 
ful member of her congregation. As a de- 
voted Christian she brings to her journalis- 
tic tasks the insight, sympathy, and under- 
standing which gives an added dimension to 
her news stories.” 





The Price of Farm Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Who Gets It?” published in 
my hometown newspaper, the Daily 
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Leader, of Madison, S. Dak., under date 
of April 16, 1958. The editorial dis- 
cusses the distressed situation which 
prevails because the farmers receive such 
a small percentage of what the consumer 
pays for the foodstuffs, and asks the 
question, “Who gets it?” with respect to 
the money paid for the contents of the 
family breadbaskets of America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: F 
[From the Madison (S. Dak.) Daily Leader of 

April 16, 1958] 
Wuo Gets Ir? 

Every so often statisticians refer to the 
wide spread between the price received by 
the farmer for his products and the selling 
price at retail. 

One thing is certain, it doesn’t come from 
profits taken by food processing and selling 
firms. 

In a recent statement prepared and printed 
by a New York bank, profits of all corpora- 
tions large enough to report to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, were collected 
and compared with 1956 and 1957, with the 
following results for firms handling food- 
stuffs. These profits, expressed as percent 
of selling price were: 





1956 1957 
sk a scence ce aa ea 3.3 3.4 
iy fe. a > eee 3.6 2.5 
OO 6S a) oi on msinamine 9 75 
Other food products.............-- 4.2 3.9 
Food chainstores.................- 1.4 L4 





Surely this margin of profit does not affect 
the retail price enough so that the buyer 
would notice it. 

Our favorite theory is that the American 
housewife is buying more and more processed 
foods, with what the trade calls built in maid 
service. Obviously the processing cost of 
such foods takes more and more of the total 
cost, leaving less and less of the food dollar 
for the raw material. 





Governor Rosellini Asks Congress for 
Legislation To Aid Small Business 
Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the distinguished Governor of 
Washington, Hon. Albert D. Rosellini, 
made an appearance before thé House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The purpose of Governor Rosellini’s visit 
to the National’s Capital was to advise 
and counsel our committee -on business 
and unemployment conditions in Wash- 
ington, and in the Northwest, and to give 
us his suggestions and recommendations 
on Federal legislation to alleviate the. 
hardships of unemployment and to-help 
bring about a return of prosperity and 
economic growth. 

These are subjects on which Governor 
Rosellini is peculiarly well qualified to 
advise. The Governor was himself for 
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leader of the State senate before being 
chosen by his people to fill the Governor's 
chair. He has long been a prime mover 
in programs for economic development 
in the Northwest, and a diligent worker 
for small business. He has established 
a department of commerce for economic 
development in the State of Washi 
authorization for which was passed in 
the last session of the legislature of his 
State. He has been the prime mover 
in organizing a world’s fair to be held 
in Seattle in 1961, and he has been ip. 
strumental in organizing the Colombo 
Conference, which is to be an economic 
conference of 18 southeastern Asian 
countries, the first to be held in this 
country, this coming fall. . 

In his statement to our committee, 
Governor Rosellini discussed many prob- 
lems and made several recommendations 
concerning legislation which should be 
passed by the National Congress. One 
of the things that he’ recommended be 
passed immediately is legislation which 
would help small-business firms and busi- 
ness firms of an intermediate size gain 
access to capital. Governor Rosellinj 
emphasized particularly small businesses’ 
need for long-term loans which he said 
constitutes one of the basic needs for 
the stimulation of a balanced, orderly 
economic growth in the Pacific North- 
west. 

I know that all of the Members will 
be keenly interested in that portion of 
Governor Rosellini’s remarks and recom- 
mendations dealing with this subject, 
which are as follows: 

FINANCING OF SMALL AND INTERMEDIATE 

BUSINESSES 

One of the basic problems in the stimu- 
lation of balanced, orderly, economic growth 
in the Pacific Northwest, as is true elsewhere 
in the country, is the financing of expansion 
programs for small and intermediate manus 
facturing and business’ establishments, 
Long-term, insured financing is required for 
new plants or additions to existing plants, 
for new equipment or modernization of ex- 
isting equipment, for working capital, and 
for inventory purposes. Many small busi- 
nesses have been forced to curtail employ- 
ment earlier than would ordinarily be re 
quired because of inability to tie up limited 
working capital in inventories. : 

Sincere and-commendable attention & 
being given to this recognized problem by 
Members of the Congress. The chairman of 
this committee (BRENT SPENCE, House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee) has H. R. 6215, 
which, within the general framework of 
seeking to stimulate area development and 
redevelopment, would provide for long-term 
loans to small businesses. That nationally 
recognized champion of small business, 
WricHt Parman, of Texas, has introduced 
H. R. 10345, to create a small-business capi- 
tal bank system through the framework of 
the Federal Reserve System. This also seeks 
to alleviate the financing problems of small 
business, with the important ingredient of 
attempting to keep the process as close #0 
established banking channels as possible. 
Loans would also be available for redevelop- 
ment purposes to municipalities and other 
political subdivisions. The general steward- 
ship of the established and respected Federal 
Reserve System lends substance to this 
proposal. 

Time has not permitted my detailed study 


of these proposals. For that matter evalua* 
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18 years a member of the State legisla. | 
ture in Washington, and was Democratig 
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tion of both these admirable proposals is 

one that requires the competence of experts. 

y part, I prefer simply to endorse the 

ple of facilitating the solution of the 

financing problems of small and intermediate 

, and to identify the few basic 

principles that I am convinced should guide 
such considerations: 

1, The basic need is to provide a loan 

structure available to small and intermediate 

that will permit such companies 

to enjoy full advantage of tax depreciation 

ons of the Internal Revenue Code, To 

and expanding industry, large and 

small, these depreciation allowances are like 

in the bank. Normal short-term com- 

bank loan channels do not provide 

the long-term provisions that permit full 

utilization of tax depreciation allowances. 


- Testifying before the House Select Commit- 


tee on Small Business last November (see 
p. 397, of the hearings of November 19, 20, 
91, and 22, 1957) William F, Kelly, on behalf 
of the Credit Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, testified: 
“The banks, as this committee knows, are 
not. set up, they are not capitalized, they 
are not organized for the purpose of provid- 
ing equity capital, and they are certainly 
not organized for the purpose of providing 
Jong-term loans.” Within this framework, 
it would appear that justification exists for 
an addition to the normal financial channels 
of this Nation that would provide for small 
and intermediate business the long-term fi- 
nancing advantages that accrue easily to 
larger corporations. The Pacific Northwest, 
the State of Washington, the Nation as a 
whole, face a period of tremendous growth 
in the new markets of the sixties, resulting 
from our rapidly increasing population and 
the expected doubling of the new family- 
formation rate. If small and intermediate 
business is to enjoy its just share of this 

, some provision must be made to 
meet their long-term capital needs. 

2. It would appear, from testimony already 
on record, that some governmental partner- 
ship with normal banking channels will be 
required to make this possible. Legislation 
pending before the Congress, particularly H. 
R. 10345, pursues this possibility. In any 
event, a basic principle that should be ap- 
plied to modification of the Nation’s long- 
term loan channels to accommodate the 
needs of small and intermediate business 
should be to keep such developments as 
closely allied with private banking interests 
as possible. 

8. There is reason to believe that private 
capital, at least in some States, could, if it 
wished, organize to meet the long-term needs 
of small and intermediate businesses. In 
my State—Washington—insurance laws per- 
mit the establishment of the single purpose 
insurance company that would be required, 
and banking laws permit the creation of the 
mutual loan corporation, which could com- 
bine to provide long-term insured financing 
for small and intermediate businessés. I am 
told by competent sources that the deben- 
tures of such a private loan structure, could, 
when a significant level of active loans is 
reached, become legal reserve under the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Private capital sources 
have expressed an interest in the potential- 
ity provided through the laws of Washing- 

We are desirous of encouraging such 
interest. Private proposals. thus far have 
largely exploratory and have not 
reached a point where, they promise early 
availability of capital for expansion, work- 
ing capital and inventory loans to small 


The important- consideration, in the long 
Tun, is to have early fruition of a long-term 
loan channel available nationally to 

mall and intermediate business. Our com- 
industrial » constantly geared 
more and more to electronics, control de- 
and other forms of automation, opens 
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the immediate future may be unattain- 


a wide horizon for the small specialized 
manufacturer. Regional markets, a situa- 
tion that geographical location imposes on 
the Pacific Northwest, for example, promise 
real opportunity for the small and interme- 
diate manufacturer of consumer goods for 
regional markets, These potentialities can 
be realized only if small and intermediate 
manufacturers have available the where- 
withal required for their growth. 

Certainly, States and regions of this Na- 
tion, whose economy has been historically 
. based on raw materials production and ex- 
port, have a major stake in the encourage- 
ment of small business. In Washington, our 
economy needs the balance that additional 
value-added-by-manufacture can provide. 
Our best channel for gaining this is through 
the growth of small business. 





Israel: Ten Years of Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the first 10 years of Israel’s in- 
dependence have evidenced the most re- 
markable growth and development of a 
new country ever seen in the history of 
the world. Americans join wholeheart- 
edly in congratulating Israel on this 
achievement and wishing this new coun- 
try future health, strength, and peace. 

The people of Israel overcame hostile 
attack at the start of Israel’s existence, 
and subsequent blockade. In the face 
of enormous difficulties they have devel- 
oped and transformed the land, raised 
up industries, trebled the population 
given hospitable refuge to oppressed peo- 
ple, nurtured and assimilated them, re- 
vived an ancient culture, and established 
stable, democratic government. 

These achievements in the face of such 
difficulties could not have been possible 
except by a people imbued with religious 
faith and fervor, and they truly partake 
of the miraculous. 

America’s friendship with Israel has 
been demonstrated ever since America 
was the first nation to recognize the new 
state a few days after its independence 
was proclaimed on May 14, 1948. This 
friendship is based on a similar experi- 
eence in pioneer development, and a 
common dedication to the principles of 
freedom and democracy. ‘The preserva- 
tion of the independence of Israel has 
frequently been proclaimed to be a tenet 
of American foreign policy. 

The presence of a free, stable democ- 
racy, with a forward-looking Western 
type of civilization amidst the ancient 
countries of the Middle East is of benefit 
to the Western World, and is an example 
of economic development in the ways of 
freedom. 

What is most needed in that area is 
peace. Instead there is a tenuous truce. 
The attainment of peace would bring in 
its wake a resurgence of trade and inter- 
course, of land and water development, 
and would raise the living standards of 
the whole area. It is said that peace in 
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able. The next best thing is security, 
and with it the gradual growth of mutual 
understanding and an atmosphere that 
will finally lead to peace. The free world 
will support these objectives, 





Theodore Roosevelt and Family Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
life of Theodore Roosevelt is always an 
inspiration to us and I should like to 
place in the Recorp this account of his 
religious faith: 

[From These Times of March 1958] 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND FAMILY LIFE 

By Robert W. Olewiler) 


“The first essential for a man’s being a 
good citizen is his possession of the home 
virtues,” said Theodore Roosevelt, the 26th 
President of the United States, “based on 
recognition of the great underlying laws of 
religion and morality * * * which if broken 
mean the dissolution of civilization.” 

He believed that the right kind of men 
and women in the homes of the country took 
precedence over everything else. ‘‘No piled 
up wealth, no splendor of material growth, 
no brilliance of artistic development, will 
permanently avail any people unless its 
homelife is healthy,” Mr. Roosevelt main- 
tained. 

President Roosevelt preached and prac- 
ticed the vital duties necessary for a happy 
and healthy home. He was a champion of 
the family council meeting. His biographers 
Say that everything of any significance in 
the Roosevelt home was made a matter for 
the entire family. An admirer has said that 
the table was like a Cabinet session, that the 
children were encouraged to discuss even 
the most important things, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt openly and frankly shared his 
thoughts with them. 

He was a helpful father at all times. He 
once told a friend that “it’s a mighty bad 
thing for a boy when he becomes afraid to 
go to his father with his troubles, and it’s 
mighty bad for a father when he becomes 
so busy with other affairs that he has no 
time for the affairs of his children.” While 
Mr. Roosevelt was abroad, he wrote at least 
once a week to each of his children. It was 
not unusual for him to stop dictating around 
4 o'clock in the afternoon so that he could 
go to the nursery and play a few games with 
his children. He had the deepest confidence 
in his wife’s judgment. “I never make an 
important move without first consulting 
her,” he told a friend. 

Mr. Roosevelt is said to have allotted at 
least one-half hour a day to his children, 
even in the busiest periods of his active life. 
In addition, he often took the children on 
picnics, and regularly organized constructive 
playtimes for them in which he joined. The 
Roosevelt home was one of love and sympa- 
thy, where God was worshiped and rever- 
enced, and where the children were reared in 
an atmosphere of Christian simplicity. 


Even though President Roosevelt invited 
@ great many people to dine with him, few 
were really brought into the inner circle, 
There was a clearly defined line between the 
two. Only a selected number of intimate 
friends were ever a part of the “family , 
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gatherings,” and these friends have testified 
that it- was hard to describe the exuberance 
of joy and fellowship which predominated at 
such periods. 

In a Christian home the father has duties 
just as binding as those of the mother, Mr. 
Roosevelt believed. In the lectures that he 
delivered at the Pacific Theological .Semi- 
nary at Sacramento, Calif., in the spring of 
1911, he said: “We continually speak—and 
it is perfectly proper that we should—of the 
enormous importance of the woman’s work 
in the home. It is more important than the 
man’s. She does play a great part. But the 
man is not to be excused if he fails to recog- 
nize that his work in the home, in helping 
bring up, as well as provide for the children, 
is also one of his primary functions.” 

It is easy to understand why President 
Roosevelt was an ideal family man when it’s 
remembered that he was reared in a home 
where the spiritual life was a normal thing. 
Bible reading was a regular and revential 
practice of his childhood. His sister, Mrs. 
Corinne Robinson, has written: “Father al- 
ways had family prayer just before break- 
fast every morning. It was a joy to us all 
and never a burden. He would call cheerily, 
‘Come to prayers.’ Each one of the children 
would then endeavor to be the first one to 
call out, ‘I speak for you and the cubby hole, 
too.’ The first one to call this secured the 
seat of honor, which was located between 
the head of the old-fashioned sofa and 
father. Here he or she sat while he read 
the morning lesson from the Bible. He had 
a religion of brightness and gayety. It gave 
cheer. It was never black, nor did it have 
any sympathy with depressing. and fearful 
forebodings. God was very real and near 
to my father.” 

Theodore’s father was once congratulated 
by his pastor upon the meaning of his son’s 
name—"Gift ef God.” “Suppose we change 
it a little and call it a gift to God,” said 
the father, who accepted his fatherhood as a 
serious responsibility. 

That Theodore was reared in a home of 
Christian faith and joy and thus prepared 
to be the ideal family man that he was 
comes to light in the letters that he wrote 
to his children. These letters reveal a beau- 
tiful picture of American family life at its 
best. When Dr. C. L. Slattery, a contem- 
porary of Mr. Roosevelt, who served an im- 
portant parish in New York City, took occa- 
sion to refer to these letters, he said: “‘For 
parents who think themselves too busy 
(caiefly with their own pleafure) to give 
any special attention to their children, dele- 
gating them uninterruptedly to nurses, gov- 
ernesses, and schoolmasters, it must be 
startling to read what the most active Presi- 
dent of the United States was able to do 
for and with his children while he lived in 
the White House.” 

Dr. Christian F. Reisner, one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s many biographefs, tells us that when 
the Rough Rider came to the White House, 
he warned the newspapermen that they 
must not infringe on the privacy of his 
home by mentioning Mrs. Roosevelt or any 
intimate home details in their articles. The 
correspondent not observing this request 
was told that he would not receive any of 
the President’s communications, nor would 
he or any other representative of that paper 
be allowed in the White House. 

One daily paper broke this rule in_a most 
irritating manner, Dr. Reisner reports. The 
story got around that the Roosevelt children 
~ had amused themselves by chasing a turkey 
over the White House grounds with a 
hatchet and finally killed it. It was believed 
that this story was concocted by one of the 
President’s foes, who hoped to picture the 
episode as a natural outcopae of electing a 
President with a wild west record. Mr. 
Roosevelt was furious at the implication 
that he could be such a cruel father and 
poor sportsman as to teach or permit his 
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children to enjoy such a barbarous saluene. rs 
The reporter who invented the tale was 
permanently shut out of the White House. | 

That Mr. Roosevelt implicitly believed 
there’s nothing so vitally essential to the 
welfare of the Nation, nothing around which 
the Nation should so bend itself to throw 
every safeguard as the homelife of the aver- 
age citizen has been crystallized for us by 
his chief biographer, Mr. Hermann Hage- 
dorn, executive director of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial. Mr. Hagedorn writes 
in his book, The Free Citizen: “‘When ‘T. R.’ 
talked of the ‘home virtues’—and there was 
scarcely a speech that he made that he did 
not talk about them at some time or other— 
the people he was talking to saw in him his 
words made flesh and blood. They knew 
about the family at Sagamore Hill, his home 
at Oyster Bay, N. Y., that for 7 years was 
the summer White House. 

“You might be a Democrat, in which case 
you wouldn’t be likely to be uncritical of 
any Republican; you might be a Southerner, 
in which Case you would be raging against 
the President who had invited Booker T. 
Washington to luncheon at the White House; 
you might be a corporation executive and be 
convinced that the President was an an- 
archist who had sold out to labor; or you 
mizht be a labor leader who was sure the 
President had sold out to the trusts; what- 
ever you were and whatever grievances you 
were nourishing, you took your hat off to the 
Roosevelts’ family life and wished that yours 
could have the unity, the fellowship, and 
the genuine happiness the White House fam- 
ily knew, 

“At dinner tables of the rich and the not- 
so-rich, at country stores, at campfires, in 
farm kitchens and in lonely ranchhouses, 
people talked about the family life in the 
White House, the busy President, the poised 
and gracious First Lady, who never failed 
to find time to be companions for their lively 
brood of 4 boys and 2 girls in the White 
House as on their Long Island hilltop; and 
homelife suddenly seemed more important 
than it had been and, clear across the coun- 
try, took a turn upward.” 





George A. Janssen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at my request Col. N. W. Arm- 
strong, of San Leandro, Calif., has writ- 
ten a brief history of one of Alameda 
County’s great sons, a man who served 
her well. I am happy to preserve this 
short sketch of George A. Janssen by 
making Colonel Armstrong’s-_notes part 
of the REcorp. 

The death of George A. Janssen in Oak- 
land, Calif., on April 8, 1958, ended the career 
of one of Alameda County’s outstanding citi- 
zens. For 23 years, prior to hig retirement 
in 1955, Mr. Janssen served-as a member 
of the board of supervisors and no history 
of California would be complete without a 
record of the part he played. 

Like many other successful people of the 
Golden West, George Janssen started life in 
comparative poverty. Following the death of 
his father, he began work at the age of 14 
in order to support his mother and provide 
an education for his brothers and sisters. 
He worked long hours as a delivery boy 
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and apprentice in a meat market and at. 
tended night school. 3 

Mr. Janssen soon owned his own 
market in the Melrose section of Oaklang 
and became active in civic improvement 
projects. He headed the volunteer fire de. 
partment; started a movement that fe. 
sulted in a splendid branch library, qe 
helped organize and became one of the 
first directors of the Bank of Melrose and 
encouraged others to embark in business 
making small loans with low interest ¢ 

Mr. Janssen was married to a young lady 
who had a millinery shop near the meat 
market where he embarked in business. The 
marriage of Miss Christine Meyer and Janssen 
lasted for almost 40 years when Mrs, Japs 
ssen was taken by death. 

George Janssen’s ability and lead 
were recognized when he was appointed Park 
and Recreation Commissioner by the late 
John L. Davie, then mayor of Oakland, In 
1933, he was selected to fill a vacancy on 
the Alameda County Board of Supervisors 
by former Governor of California, James 4, 
Rolph, Jr. 

The following year George Janssen was 
elected to the Board of Supervisors over, 
field of 11 opponents and thus began a career 
service to the people of his county which - 
lasted for nearly a quarter of a century, 

During his entire political career super. 
visor Janssen refused to accept campaign 
funds and paid his own expenses. He gave 
unstintingly of his time, heart, and ener- 
gies. His office and home doors were always 
open to the people he represented. 

George Janssen was instrumental in ge- 
curing funds for the $2 million courthouse 
occupied in 1936. He served on the Alameda 
County Commission at the 1939-40 Worlds 
Fair at Treasure Island. He served as 
chairman of the Alameda-Contra Cdfta 
County Joint Highway District. As chair. 
man of the hospital committee, his tireless 
efforts resulted in Fairmont Hospital being 
rebuilt into one of the finest county hos- 
pitals in the State. 

George Janssen was also a leader and 
member of numerous fraternal and church 
organizations, which included the Fruitvale 
Masonic Lodge, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Rebekah Lodge, the Scottish Rite Bodies of 
Oakland, Aahmes Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Mystic Shrine, Thyra Lodge of 
the Society Dania at Hayward, Southern 
Alameda County Firemen’s Association, Mel- 
rose Merchants, East Oakland Breakfast 
Club, High Twelve Club, Woodmen of the 
World, and others. i 

He believed in and practiced personal 
charity. No one will ever know how much 
aid and relief he provided for the unfor 
tunate. During the years of World War I, 
he aided many families whose sons, fathers, 
and husbands were overseas. He never de 
manded nor expected a dollar to be re 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Fred 
Carter; 2 grandchildren; a sister, Mrs. Frank 
Beck; and 2 brothers, Arthur and Henry. 

George Janssen’s extraordinary record of 
public service will be long remembered. The 
county of Alameda and, indeed, the entire 
State of California mourns the loss of one 
of our most loved and honored citizens. 


































































































Liquor Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ or 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA >: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 3 
Speaker, I have today received a pe 
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concerning the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages which I insert in the Recorp 
for the consideration of my colleagues. 

This petition was signed by 92 resi- 
dents of Gering, Scottsbluff, and Mitch- 
ell, Nebr. The group asked publication 


CORD, 
in the Re PETITION 


Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
May we again call your attention to our 
t request for relief from the invasion 
of our homes by the advertising of the alco- 
nolic-beverage industry. This advertising is 


‘gimed at our children and our youth. Par- 


ents today are helpless against the mass 

tions through newspapers, magazines 

and especially TV and radio that to drink 
js harmless, and conducive to health. 

We urge your active support of bills now 

before you to remove this advertising from 

channels of interstate commerce and over 


the air. 
(Signed by 92 citizens of west Nebraska.) 





Remarks by Brig. Gen. J. L. Person, 
United States Army, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works, at the 33d 
Annual Convention of the Red River 
Valley Association, Shreveport, La., 
April 8, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22,1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in extending my remarks I pre- 
sent herewith an extremely able address 
delivered by Brig. Gen. J. L. Person, 
United States Army, Assistant Chief of 


‘Engineers for Ciyil Works. General Per- 


§on is, by the way, one of the outstand- 
ingly able engineers in the Corps of 
Army Engineers. He has rendered bril- 
liant service to the Corps of Engineers 
over a period of years, and it was as a 
natural recognition of this service to his 
country that General Person was ele- 
vated to the extremely important place 
of Assistant Chief of Engineers in charge 
of civil functions. 

General Person attended a flood- 
control meeting in Shreveport on April 
8, 1958, where problems of the Red River 
Valley from Denison to the mouth of the 
river were discussed at length. General 

n has presented some facts regard- 
ing the further use of our rivers and 
harbors which should cause us to think. 
His reference to the Overton Waterway 

tes an alertness regarding major 
projects which is a byproduct which this 

has received in his years of asso- 
ciation in the Army Corps of Engineers. 
His address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it 
is always good to get back to Shreveport. I 
4m indebted to my good friend Roy Matthias 
for this opportunity to be with you. I had 
Planned to talk to you today about the mis- 

propaganda: disseminated by people 
Who apply the term “pork-barrel” to our 


~ 
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water resource development program. But 
I am glad to report that I was beaten to the 
draw by one of the best friends the develop- 
ment of our natural resources has ever had— 
Senator ELLENpDER, whose brilliant speech on 
the Senate floor on March 4 was a far better 
answer to our uniformed critics than I could 
ever have produced. If any of you have not 
yet read that speech, I urge that you do so. 

I would like, because they bear repetition, 
to repeat some of the facts given in Senator 
ELLENDER’s speech as to what the American 
people have bought with the $11 billion 
which our pork-barrel program has cost since 
1824, when Congress first appropriated con- 
struction funds for improvement of our 
waterways. On the navigation side we now 
have 22,600 miles of; improved inland water- 
ways, over 400 improved harbors, and of 
course the Great Lakes system. These facili- 
ties handled over a billion tons of commerce 
in the last year of record. They have pro- 
duced over $3 in benefits for every dollar 
invested. Of even greater importance—in- 
calculable importance—is the effect of navi- 
gation on our national economy. For ex- 
ample, without our pork-barrel program our 
great seaports could’ not handle our vast 
world trade, our steel industry would starve 
for lack of the ore that comes through the 
Soo Locks, and the Ohio Valley would not 
have earned its nicknames of Atom Valley 
and the Ruhr of America without its ade- 
quate water supply and its free water trans- 
portation. Let me stress here that these 
benefits are continuing, and the total will go 
on accumulating as long as the projects 
last. So much for the navigation improve- 
ments. 

Flood control became a major part of the 
national water resource investment pro- 
gram when in 1928 the Congress declared 
a national interest in preventing human 
suffering and economic losses from floods 
in the Mississippi Valley, and authorized 
the alluvial valley project. This project 
has yielded $6 in benefits for every dollar 
invested. In 1936 flood control was au- 
thorized on a nationwide basis. The 500 
flood control projects completed or placed 
in partial operation have been in operation 
for an average of about 15 pears. They have 
already prevented flood damages totaling 
$8%, billion, which is about twice the amount 
invested. These projects, like navigation 
projects, will continue to yield benefits 
long after we are gone. If that is pork- 
barrel, the hog-raising industry may well 
feel flattered. 

Floods are a menace which can strike in 
any river valley at any time, often with 
devastating force. The alluvial valley of 
the Mississippi is the only major river valley 
in the United States in which the author- 
ized flood-control program is as much as 
65 percent complete; none of the other 
valley programs is more than half finished 
and some are barely begun. Furthermore, 
these percentages apply to authorized pro- 
grams, and the authorized programs them- 
selves are not fully adequate to meet the 
Nation’s need for flood control. For every 
new improvement in every community lo- 
cated within the flood plain of any river 
increases the potential flood damage, and 
the need and justification for flood protec- 
tion measures. Thus, as our valley com- 
munities keep growing, the need grows with 
them. Flood control must be as dynamic 
as the Nation itself. 

For this reason we are undertaking basic 
review surveys in some of eur major river 
valleys—notably the Lower Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Columbia Basins—to discover what 
changes, if any, sHould be made in our com- 
prehensive flood control plans to accom- 
modate changes that have occurred since the 
plans were formulated or last reviewed. The 
flood control program for the Alluvial Val- 
ley is the oldest comprehensive project, and 
on the main stream we have now reached 
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the point where the largest flood of record 
could be contained; but it is always the 
recordbreaking floods which cause the great 
disasters, and the Mississippi River project 
is not yet ready to hold the unprecedented 
kind of flood which we know is possible 
there. 

Navigation and flood control alone do not 
represent the total benefits realized from the 
civil works program. Large additional values 
also accrue through conservation and use of 
our water resources through multiple- 
purpose development. These include de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power, storage of 
water for industrial, municipal, and agricul- 
tural use, and the numerous benefits which 
result from improvement of low river flows. 
In many cases the projects also provide im- 
portant public recreational values and op- 
portunities for the preservatin and en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife resources. 
To mention but a few figures showing the 
impact of these important collateral func- 
tions: 

Hydroelectric power: 22.6 billion kilowatt- 
hours generated at Corps of Engineers in- 
stallations during fiscal year 1957, represent- 
ing 18.2 percent of the hydroelectric power 
produced and 3.6 percent of the total pro- 
duction by all sources of the nation’s utility 
systems. This hydropower has been of vital 
importance to industry and development 
generally in many parts of our country. This 
is particularly true in the Pacific Northwest 
which is almost wholly dependent upon 
water power. 

Water supply: The Corps of Engineers is 
providing over 1 million acre-feet of storage 
space in the interest of domestic and indus- 
trial water supply, and almost 4 million acre- 
feet is being operated either exclusively or 
jointly for irrigation and other uses. In ad- 
dition, conservation and power releases from 
reservoirs operated by the Corps of Engineers 
have in many cases improved the quantity 
and quality of water available for down- 
stream supplies. These releases in fiscal 
year 1957 amounted to about 30 million acre- 
feet (almost 11 trillion gallons). During the 
recent drought in the southern Great Plains 
area water in these reservoirs or releases from 
them prevented the shutdown of important 
industries and provided the margin of water 
supply that enabled many communities to 
live through that difficult period. 

Public recreation: Recreational visitor days 
at corps projects now exceed 84 million per 
year, which is in the same order of magni- 
tude as the attendance at all of our national 
parks. This benefit is definitely recognized 
by the public; but so is the fact that the 
basic access and public use facilities at com- 
pleted corps projects often are not adequate 
to care for the increasing number of visitors. 
Facilities cost money, and the need for ade- 
quate funds for such facilities has not yet 
been met. Actually, recreation pays in 
many ways—expenditures by visitors which 
go into the local economy, purchases of 
sporting equipment that spread money all 
over the country, and returns from leases 
and concessions which are paid into the 
State.and Federal Treasuries. 

The projects creating these benefits have 
not just happened. Men of version have as- 
sociated themselves with them through the 
years, and their determined efforts have paid 
off. Daniel Webster’s prediction in 1850 that 
“ere long the strength of America will lie in 
the valley of the Mississippi” was a good 
prediction. I trust that in the valley of the 
Mississippi he meant to include the tribu- 
taries, and particularly the valley of the Red. 
You have here in this valley a major water 
course, people determined to develop its 
full potential benefit, and problems and pos- 
sibilities in every category of water-resource 
development. 

On the navigation side, your major poten- 
tial development is the Overton Waterway. 
A year ago this month General Itschner told 
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your association that the completed review 
showed the project to be economically justi- 
fied. There remain two problems to be solved 
before construction can start. First is the 
provision of the required local cooperation, 
and second is the availability of funds. I 
am sure that you understand that the first 
problem must be solved before you can hope 
for a solution to the second. ‘Your associa- 
tion has had a long uphill fight for the water- 
way, and a lot of effort lies ahead. I would 
be less than frank if I failed to point out the 
danger of delay. The benefit-cost ratio is 
not very high, and as time goes on we must 
recognize the danger that price increases 
and other factors might upset the economic 
balance. Furthermore, when low-cost water 
transportation is not available, people with 
products to move must use other forms of 
transportation, and other forms of trans- 
portation, once established, are not always 
enthusiastic supporters of navigation im- 
provements. 

On the flood control side, your Red River 
Valley is a sitting duck for a disastrous flood. 
True, we have built Denison, Texarkana, 
Wallace Lake, and Bayou Bodcau, and they— 
especially Denison—were very effective in 
reducing the heavy damage sustained in last 
year’s floods. But it was never contemplated 
that these completed reservoirs by them- 
selves would solve the problem. As long as 


major tributaries—including the Little 
River—are completely uncontrolled, the 
threat of catastrophe will hang over your 


valley. 

In contrast to the picture I have drawn 
of your current flood control position there 
is a bright spot with respect to water supply 
which I should like to mention. The offi- 
cials of the Northeast Texas Municipal Water 
District and this association are to be con- 
gratulated on a job well done in financing 
the local share of the water supply cost for 
the Ferrells Bridge Reservoir. You may have 
set a pattern for similar cooperation on 
Cooper, and on other reservoirs in the fu- 
ture. 

The problems which you havé in the Red 
River Basin are typical of the problems of 
water resource development throughout the 
Nation. Significant progress has been made 
toward solving those problems, here and 
elsewhere. Much remains to be done, but 
the importance of our water resources is be- 
coming more and more widely recognized. 
With the continued efforts of men of vision 
the problems will be solved. The perform- 
ance of your association in the past amply 
demonstrates your ability and determination 
to provide leadership and vision for this 
valley. Working together in the future I am 
sure we will continue to go forward in the 
program for conservation and development 
of the water resources of the Red, River 
Basin. 





Misrepresentation and Deception: A Case 
Study of the National Research Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions I have called to the attention 
of Members of Congress the reprehensi- 
ble activities of a business enterprise 
calling itself the National Research Co. 

This company’s research consists of 
o>taining information about delinquent 
debtors by deceit. This company obtains 


its information by mailing from the 
NRC Office, Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. punch card notices de- 
liberately designed to look official and 
governmental, designed to make unsu- 
specting recipient believe that the United 
States Government is asking him for 
information. 

The reputed mastermind behind the clever 
operations of the National Research Co. is 
Murray M. Chotiner of California. As I 
pointed out in remarks in the House on 
April 15, 1957, and February 18, 1958, it is 
Mr. Chotiner’s job as the firm’s attorney to 
keep the National Research Co. in business, 
masquerading as Uncle Sam, as long as pos- 
sible, despite an order isdhed by the Federal 
Trade Commission on June 1, 1956, pro- 
hibiting use of the deceptive forms and 
notices. 


So far, Mr. Chotiner is doing very well. 
The National Research Co. is still fool- 
ing some of the public in the same old 
way. 

Perhaps it is difficult to realize just 
how nasty this business can be. The 
point is brough€ home most forcefully, 
however, in a letter I recently received 
from a Maryland resident who works in 
the Washington Building and has had 
an opportunity to observe personally the 
worst results of the National Research 
Co.’s operations. Mrs. Robert E. Brown 
has kindly consented to the publication 
of her letter, documenting the sad story 
of how one man was dupeg into coming 
to Washington to cash what he thought 
was a check from the Government, when 
all he really had was a worthless Na- 
tional Research Co. form: 

The Honorable Henry S. REvss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re: The National Research Co. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I was so pleased 
to read the extension of your remarks printed 
in the February 18 issue of the CONGRES- 
~ SIONAL Recorp. I have been embittered and 
enraged over the activities of the National 
Research Co. for many months. My senti- 
ments or reason for writing this letter are 
in no way prompted by political bias. I am 
now and have always been a registered Re- 
publican, but regardless of who is behind 
the National Research Co., I feel that some- 
thing must be done to stop this company 
from continuing in their brazen practices 
and flagrant violations. 

I am employed in a law office two doors 
away from the hole in the wall occupied by 
the National Research Co. In early January 
a poor soul was wandering up and down the 
hall, much distraught. I asked him if I 
could help him find what he was looking for. 
He showed me one of the Nationa] Research 
Co.’s forms and said he had been waiting 
outside of their door for over an hour for 
someone to come in so he could collect the 
money they were going to give him. I in- 
vited him into the reception room of my em- 
ployer and talked to him and learned that 
he was a coal miner who had, until the day 
before, been employed in a mine in West 
Virginia. The mine closed and he contacted 
relatives in Connecticut and told them he 
had received a check from the Government 
and was going to Washington, D. C. to col- 
lect it and that would give him enough 
money to make the trip to Connecticut. His 
relatives there assured him that they would 
provide a place for him to stay and they 
would help him find employment there. He 
showed me this so-called check. While it is 
true that a person with the benefits of an 
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spection that this was not a check, a man jn 
his circumstances would certainly have reg. 
son to believe it was just that. The form 
also specified that in order to establish his 
identity, he was required to furnish hig go. 
cial security number, place of employment, 
name of employer, banking account, eto, 

When I explained to him that I thought 
this was a form to get information so that 
they could collect some outstanding bill of 
his, he informed me that he did not owe 
anyone anything. Whether or not he did, 
I do not know, but he had no reason to tej 
me an untruth. 

I suggested that he see the postal in. 
spector and called an official of the post 
office. The poor man told me that he had 
$1.25 in his pocket and that was all, and 
asked me to give him the names of the 
streets so he could walk to the post office to 
keep the appointment I ‘made for him, I 
gave him cab fare so he would not get lost, 

I am sure that you will be flooded with 
letters of congratulations on your stand, 
and while I am just 1 individual, I feel that 
it is better to light 1 candle than to curse 
the darkness, and I feel that you may have 
started a whole bonfire. I certainly hope go, 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ROBERT E. Brown, , 


Mrs. Brown says that this incident 
involving the man from West Virginia 
is just one of many similar occurrences 
that she has observed. And of course it 
isn’t necessary to come to the NRC of- 
fice in the Washington Building to be 
fooled. Most recipients of the NRC 
forms just fill out the things at home, 
send them in thinking not necessarily 
that they are going to receive money 
but that they are complying with a re- 
quest from the Government for informa- 
tion, when they are actually inviting the 
bill collector. 

In discussing this matter before, I 
have repeatedly emphasized, and do 
again, that the collecting of debts from 
delinquent debtors is entirely a legiti- 
mate business—if legitimately con- 
ducted. But the National Research 
Co.’s_ practice of locating delin- 
quent debtors by misrepresentation and 
deception and hiding behind Uncle Sam 
surely does not fall in the category of 
legitimate conduct. 

Mr. Chotiner has argued before the 
Federal Trade Commission that his com- 
pany’s practice of misrepresentation and 
deception for the purpose of locating de- 
faulting debtors in behalf of their credi- 
tors is in the interest of the public and 
consequently should not be considered 
a violation of law. With this view 1 
for one, cannot agree. Helping meéf- 
chants to recover financial losses from 
debtors is a good thing, but it doesnt 
justify the perpetration of deceit upon 
those debtors. ~ a 

The Federal Trade, Commission has 
taken steps to stop the NRC’s improper 
activities, but the Commission hasnt 
yet been able to make its order stick. 
Mr. Chotiner may be able to keep the 
NRC alive forever the way things a 
going. | 

Let us hope that the Government wil 
speeedily demonstrate that it can cole 
trol this type of distasteful, deceptive 
and fraudulent activity. 


April 24 


education would ascertain upon careful ip. 
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Repeal of Federal Taxes on 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many leaders in transportation are dis- 
appointed that the administration, in 
announcing its so-called program to aid 
our lagging railroads, has failed to ad- 
yocate the repeal of the unfair and dis- 
criminatory Federal freight tax of 3 per- 
cent and the travel tax of 10 percent. 
This disappointment is reflected in an 
able editorial entitled “Railroad Aid,” 
published in the New York Times of 
April 24, 1958. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for the information of the 
Senate. I am particularly appreciative 
of the editorial’s views, because the re- 
gion which I help to represent—the 
Pacific Northwest—has been severely 
handicapped in industrial development 
by arbitrary Federal taxes on tonnage 
and freight. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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The Administration has sent to Congress, 
in the form of a letter from Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks to the Senate Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, four proposals dealing 
with the long-term problems of the railroads 
and one dealing with the immediate emer- 
gency problem. The last-named takes the 
form of a $700 million guaranteed loan pro- 


The suggestions of a more permanent kind 
proposed to the Senate Committee, which has 
been investigating the railroad situation, 
are: 

I. More authority for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to permit discontinuation 
of unprofitable services. 

2. More precise definition of. the private 
truckers who are exempted from ICC regu- 
lation. 

3. Clarification of the exemption for those 
who transport agricultural commodities. 

4. Revision of Federal rate-making policies 
to encourage more service and price com- 
petition. 

Though these recommendations may be 
helpful in enabling the subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation, headed by Senator 
SMATHERS, to produce a reasonably satisfac- 
tory final report, railroad officials can hardly 
be blamed if they find the suggestions disap- 
pointing, standing alone. Certainly, one will 
look in vain in any or all of them for any- 
thing that promises to be a key to the plight 
of the railroads. 

The railroads had hoped—and with good 
Teason—that the istration might rec- 
ommend, not a lending programs as aid in the 
Present situation, but a repeal of the present 

taxes on tion. 
Weeks, in his letter, observed that such ac- 
tion, while it would be advantageous to the 
tion interests * * * should be con- 
sidered only as part of a general tax revision 
Consistent with over-all fiscal policy. 

We have an idea that the railroads would 

hot object to such relief as part of a gen- 


tax revision. We know that we 
Wouldn't, ; 
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The Citizen’s Responsibility for Good 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my pleasure to accept an invitation 
to address the Climax Drive Workshop 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 

,Report on March 31, last, at the Shore- 
ham Hotel. 

However, I was, at the last minute, 
forced to forego attending the confer- 
ence luncheon at which I was to speak. 
In my stead, I asked Mr. Miles Scull, of 
the staff of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Reorganization, of which I have the 
privilege of serving as chairman, to de- 
liver my address for me. 

Today, Mr. President, I received the 
following letter from Mr. Clarence Fran- 
cis, chairman of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, which I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RecorD, along with the 
accompanying draft of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and draft of address were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE 
Hoover REPorRT, 
Washington, D.C., April 23,1958. 
The Honorable Huserrt H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: On behalf of the 
citizens committee I want to express my 
warm thanks to you for your address pre- 
pared for delivery at our recent workshop 
meeting on the citizen’s responsibility for 
good government. 

We were sorry that sudden legislative de- 
velopments made it impossible for you to 
give the message in person. However, we 
are grateful that you sent the capable Mr. 
Miles Scull, Jr., an associate on the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, who 
made an excellent delivery of your prepared 
remarks. 

As we have advised you often in the past, 
the citizens committee is greatly indebted to 
you for your keen interest in the cause of 
good government as shown by your support 
of major recommendations of the Hoover 
Commissions. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS. 


—_—-- 


CITIZEN'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR Goop 
GOVERNMENT 


(Remarks of Senator Huperr H. HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota) 


I am, tndeed, delighted to take part in 
this public-spirited assembly today. 

Your presence here at this citizens com- 
mittee workshop is most stimulating. This 
gathering is firsthand and, I. may say, most 

evidence that our Government is 
a dynamic thing and that you as citizens 
have a dynamic interest in it. 

Also, this occasion presents me with an 
opportunity te which I have long looked for- 
ward: That of discussing a subject which 
is very close to my heart—The Citizen’s Re- 
sponsibility for Good Government—and, per- 
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haps, of shedding a little light upon a few 
other things along the way. 

At no time since the Founding Fathers 
forged the Constitution upon which this 
great Republic rests has Government been 
of greater importance to us. Not only Amer- 
ica, but the free peoples of the world, look 
to our Government for leadership as the 
universe crosses the momentous horizons of 
the space age where man holds in one hand 
the lighted torch of miraculous human 
progress and in the other the awesome power 
to destroy himself with the hydrogen bomb. 

Whether mankind holds high the lighted 
torch of progress as he crosses the threshold 
of space or whether he smashes everything 
for which civilization stands in a madden- 
ing maelstrom of nuclear warfare hinges 
greatly on Government’s leadership in these 
fateful days of danger, decision, and crisis. 
And—nowhere does the responsibility for 
Government’s leadership lie more heavily 
than on the individual citizen. 

For in a democracy the course government 
takes, the power good government wields, 
the strength with which it arms itself and 
the principles of liberty, justice, and free- 
dom for which it stands all depend upon the 
will, the strength, the courage, and the 
willingness to sacrifice, if need be, of its 
individual citizens. 

In the final analysis the citizens of 
America are the government—the invisible 
power, strength. and force for good that is 
behind the portals of the White House, the 
marble columns of the Capitol dome and of 
which the American flag is the shining 
symbol. No responsibility they bear is 
greater than that—to their country. 

I suppose it could be said the citizen’s re- 
sponsibility to his government begins with 
that precious privilege—the right of fran- 
chise. It is at the ballot box in the country 
schoolhouse that the caliber of government 
is initially determined when the citizen 
votes for his elected representative to carry 
out his wishes—at the town hall, at the 
State capitol, or in Washington. 

If the citizen makes a conscientious choice, 
if he persuades good, public-spirited candi- 
dates to stand for office, and if he himself 
knows what the issues are, he discharges his 
responsibility properly. If he does not—or if 
he let’s John do it—as many do, he not only 
fails to exercise a precious right, he fails to 
perform a duty he owes to himself, to his 
family, and to his country. He cheats him- 
self and them. 

Along with the right of franchise goes the 
responsibility of knowledge—knowledge of 
government, knowledge of candidates, 
knowledge of issues. 

No longer is the day when the citizen at 
the crossroads can look upon the Federal 
Government as a distant authority at Wash- 
ington City which, in some vague way, looks 
after his national interests, as was the case 
50 years or so ago. 

Today the Federal Government’s influence 
is everywhere, in the States, in the cities, in 
the towns, on the highways, in the airways, 
in the main street bank, in the country store, 
affecting his life in a hundred different ways 
every hour of the day, every day of the year. 

Thus—the responsibility of knowledge—in 
today’s era of expanding governmental activ- 
ity and influence is imperative—for without 
knowledge, judicious exercise of the ballot 
is futile. 

In’ my opinion—the spreading of knowl- 
edge—the dissemination of information—the 
stimulating of interest in government has 
been, in all probability, the greatest contri- 
bution the two Hoover Commissions have 
made to this Nation—possibly greater than 
if all their recommendations for improving 
the Government’s operations had been en- 
acted into law. 
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For this the Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to former President Hoover who headed up 
that great work, his associates on the Com- 
missions and to you. 

Again, at no time in history—other than 
when our forefathers were bringing forth a 
new Republic of free men at Constitution 
Hall in Philadelphia—at no time, I say, has 
there been a greater interest in government 
than there exists in the United States today. 
From the PTA meeting—to the city council— 
to the State capitol and on to the Halls of 
Congress—there is a tide running strong for 
better government, more efficient govern- 
ment, and more economy in government— 
and significantly, I think, for less govern- 
ment, as the Hoover Commissions proposed 
in some of their reports. 

This is all to the good. For the more that 
the governed are aware of their government, 
the more knowledge they possess of its op- 
erations, the more alert they are to its in- 
escapable frailties, the greater their voice is 
going to be heard, the greater their infiu- 
ence is going to be, and the better their 
government is going to be. 

Although it is an old cliche, it neverthe- 
less is true, representatives of the govern- 
ment, appointed or elected, are very sensi- 
tive to the people. As one, I can tell you 
that is so. 

However, a crusade for better govern- 
ment, such as that which has followed the 
Hoover Commissions’ reports, to succeed 
must be conducted in a framework of real- 
ity—based upon fact. I would offer a gentle 
rebuke to any who criticizes for criticism’s 
sake only, or who makes false promises be- 
yond the realm of reality. These techniques 
accomplish nothing, as @ matter of fact, 
they do grievous damage to the cause we all 
espouse. 

I, for one, am proud, very proud, of my 
Government. I know the Constitution to be 
the greatest living document by which men 
rule themselves of all the ages. I believe 
that the framework within which our Gov- 
ernment operates is as sound as the pro- 
verbial Yankee dollar of which we are so 
proud. I also believe that the very great 
majority of the people who work for the 
Government are loyal, hard-working, patri- 
otic citizens who give a dollar’s worth or 
more for every dollar they are paid. 

Oh, I know today’s Government has its 
shortcomings, its weaknesses, and, at times, 
its failures. But, my friends, so does any 
human enterprise of its magnitude, fraught 
with the crises that today’s world presents, 
besieged by a foreign ideology which seeks 
to conquer it, at times torn apart by polit- 
ical dissension, yet, still standing like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, shining like a beacon to 
free men the world over—strong, vigorous, 
ready to face whatever uncertainties a trou- 
bled future might bring—in truth the great- 
est Government the world ever has known. 
I ask you, would you trade it for any other? 

The weaknesses we seek to shore up, The 
shortcomings to correct, The failures not 
to repeat. But, let us go about this with 
reality. Let us not endanger the house be- 
cause grease is burning in the kitchen oven. 
Let us not condemn all Government be- 
cause grievous mistakes haye been made or 
@ part here or there has failed us. 5 

To be sure, let us correct that which has 
failed, but let us look upon the whole, not 
the part, and to the future, not the past. 
And let us march forward solidly, together 
to build the whole ever greater and stronger. 

My friends, only by doing this can we 
hope—as the leaders of the free world—to 
succeed, or to Survive, 

Thank you. 
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Time Is Running Out on Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
very well written article by Joseph Alsop 
entitled “Time Is Running Out on Us,” 
that appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post edition for March 15, 1958. 

This statement, written as a result of 
the extensive travel of the author abroad 
with careful observations of conditions 
throughout the entire world, is most in- 
teresting, and I am satisfied will be help- 
ful to all of us in approaching some of 
these world problems: 

Time Is RUNNING OvT ON US 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

After many months abroad in many coun- 
tries, observing many great and often omi- 
nous events, I am chiefly haunted by the 
memory of a grin. It was a self-cohgratu- 
lating, false-jolly grin—such a grin as a 
shrewd, hard peasant might wear when he 
knew he was bringing his pigs to slaughter 
in the best possible market. I watched this 
grin come and go on the broad, expressive, 
peasant face of Nikita S. Khrushchev, when 
he received me for a long interview in 
Moscow in February of 1957. 

Khrushchev grinned when he predicted a 
catastrophic Western defeat in the Middle 
East. He grinned again when he foretold 
the future dissolution of the Atlantic alli- 
ance. Most triumphantly of all, he grinned 
when he intimated that the U. S. S. R. was 
decisively passing the United States in the 
terrible technical-military contest of modern- 
weapons development. 

Since then, Khrushchev’s third forecast 
has been only too plainly confirmed by the 
famous sputniks. I would not laugh off his 
other forecasts either. After much on-the- 
spot reporting in both areas, I can easily see 
why Khrushchev expects the destruction of 
all the vital Western interests in the Middle 
East. I can also see why he even hopes for 
the eventual breakup of the Atlantic alliance 
in Western Europe, Our peril nowadays is 
many-sided, 

Yet this multiple periol primarily arises 
from a single, central failure. In the last 5 
years, by sheer, silly self-indulgence, the 
United States has allowed its former great 
superiority in nuclear striking power to be 
lost to the Soviet Union. This tragic loss 
of the American lead, belatedly brought 
home by the sputnicks, has aroused, angered 
and alarmed the American people. When 
Allen W. Dulles was at last permitted to tell 
the congressional leaders the truth about 
the Soviets’ new strength, it is said that 
Senator Harry F. Byrp asked only one ques- 
tion, “When will they hit us?” 

Paradoxically, however, this is almost cer- 
tainly the wrong question. There is no doubt 
that the prime cause of our peril is the 
growth of Soviet nuclear striking power. 
But unless we are as great fools in the years 
to come as we have been in the last 5 years, 
the U, S. S. R. is highly unlikely to use this 
striking power against the United States. 
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The main danger today, in fact, is not the 
hot-war annihilation of the United 
The main danger today is the cold-war q.. 
feat of the cause of freedom everywhere, 

One kind of danger is unreal, the othe 
kind is grimly real, for the same little-under. 
stood reason, because of the strange rules 
that set nuclear warfare altogether apart 
from conventional warfare. By their 
strangeness, they always remind me of the 
rules of a lunatic chess game, in which the 
stake is the survival of human life on earth, 
Furthermore, these rules of nuclear war haye 
never been tested in practice, in actual com. 
bat between two great powers with nuclear 
weapons. One prays they will remain for. 
ever untested. Yet they have their own mg. 
cabre, remorseless logic. Neither the Krem.- 
lin nor the Pentagon can conceivably 
from the logic of these rules. Briefly, they 
are as follows: 

Rule I: The first blow must be the last, 

It is this basic rule which makes nuclear 
war a radically new form of warfare. Even 
the greatest conquerors of the past have al- 
ways won their victories in an exchange of 
blows. But if there is an exchange of blows 
in nuclear war, the aggressor will pay for 
his enemy’s destruction with his own de. 
struction—which is too high a price, 

Rule II: The aggressor’s problem is astro. 
nomically difficult, and the aggressor_tre. 
quires an overwhelming superiority of force, 

To prevent any return blow, the aggressor 
has to achieve an immediate, total knockout 
of his enemy’s entire structure of nuclear 
striking power. Nothing less will do; yet 
these complex structures present a night- 
marish multiplicity of targets spread out 
over very great areas. For example, the 
American Strategic Air Command has no 
fewer than 400 airbases in the NATO na- 
tions, plus many more in other regions of 
the world. Simply to score a one-blow 
knockout of this SAC airbase system, A- 
and H-weapons would have to be delivered 
to all these many hundreds of targets with 
great accuracy and the most careful timing. 
This would require-literally thousands of co- 
ordinated air sorties and/or missile firings, 
all within the space of a few hours at the 
longest. 

Rule III: The problem of retaliation is rel- 
atively easy; and retaliation will succeed 
if a quite modest force survives the aggres- 
sor’s first blow. 

This is because the aim of retaliation is 
merely to destroy the aggressor. It is ironi- 
cally easier nowadays to destroy another na- 
tion than to destroy that nation’s power to 
hit back in its death agony. The difference 
lies in the number of targets, plus one other 
critical fact. In order to forestall a retum 
blow, one must rely exclusively on the It 
stricted but instantaneous killing powers of 
fire and blast. But in order to destroy al- 
other nation, one can also rely on the fr 
slower and:far wider killing power of radio 
active fallout. Thus only about 50 high 
megatonnage H-bombs, exploded at altitude 
above the great cities, would pretty effet 


. tively end the national existence of the 


viet Union. A proportionately small number 
of air sorties and/or missile firings would be 
enough to do the job. 

Rule IV: For these reasons, the certainty 
that a modest retaliatory force will survive 
the first blow is a certain deterrent of Dir 
clear aggression. 

Such are the rifles. To clarify the stg 
ment, I have simplified considerably, but 
only by omitting important additional fe 
tures of the aggressor’s problem. He hw 
other very grave questions to answer before 
he dare attack, such as the question sbell 
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t of great numbers of explosions of 
ee — H-weapons on the world 


nis own A- an 
air, which his own people breathe. If the 


other side is well prepared, moreover, there 
are certain questions which the aggressor 
actually cannot answer. 

One such is the tim question, as 
some experts call it. This question arises 
ghen the other side possesses a widely dis- 

structure of nuclear striking power 
linked to & fully effective warning system. 
The air bases of the American Strategic Air 
Command, for instance, are dispersed from 
Turkey to Okinawa and from Greenland to 
Texas. Our DEW line, in northern Canada, 
also provides good early warning of attack- 
aircraft for all the SAC air bases in the 
United States. Until they have built up an 
operational stock of intercontinental mis- 
giles, the Soviets must therefore choose be- 
tween two equally disagreeable alternatives 
if they wish to strike the first blow. They 
can try to destroy all SAC’s air bases simul- 
taneously, sending the air sorties destined 
for the Texas bases across the DEW line very 
early. But the whole world-wide structure 
of SAC’s striking power will thus be warned 
to retaliate, before any of it can be knocked 
out. Or the Soviets can aim for a simul- 
taneous crossing of all SAC’s warning lines, 
with a staggered destruction of SAC’s air 
pases. The air bases in the United States 
will thus be warned to retaliate in good 
time; and in this case the DEW’s line warn- 
ing will be sternly, unmistakably confirmed 
by the earlier destruction of SAC’s more ad- 
vanced bases. 

Perhaps the most disquieting single fea- 
ture of the Soviet success in missile develop- 
ment is the fact that their intercontinental 
missiles may shortly provide the Soviet war 
planners with a satisfactory answer to this 
time-space question. The existing DEW line 
cannot see highflying missiles. But radars 
can be built that will also give warning 
against missiles. The DEW line’s full effec- 
tiveness can be restored by all-out effort. 
The strong deterrent power of the time- 
space question can thus be prolonged into 
the period that now lies ahead, despite the 
far narrower time margins of missile firings. 

In sum, if you study the working of the 
strange rules of nuclear warfare, two points 
stand out above all others. One is an ugly 
point. Structures of nuclear striking power 
and systems of warning must be con- 
tinuously maintained and continuously 
modernized, at constantly increasing 
expense. There is no escaping this vicious 
circle of military investment except by in- 
ternational agreement. If one side scamps 
the needed investments, the other side may 
sequire the kind of superiority that will 
make aggression a safe bet. 

But the other point that stands out is at 
least not ugly, although it is decidedly bi- 

If needed investments are not 
Scamped, neither side can use this hideous 
Power that costs such enormous sums. In 

case, the whole purpose of one side’s in- 
vestments—and it is a perfectly adequate 
—.* simply to prevent the other 
tive ene from producing any posi- 

For just these lunatic-logical reasons, it 
Was criminal folly for te ane ad- 

‘tion’s budget-firsters to scamp 
a 8 nuclear investments in the last 5 

. Nevertheless, as of today, the damage 
day, the {ccm to be irreparable. As of to- 
’ - Situation seems to be that neither 
to the struggle for the world can dare 
~popieeg = blow with nuclear weapons. 
lean Strategi easy to prove that the Amer- 
its c Air Command has now lost 
former ability to solve the nuclear 
S0r’s problem, : : aggres- 
mon, the one hand, the Soviet structure of 
uclear striking power has been immensely 
ema In the first Eisenhower years, 
Kremlin built up an impressive new 
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force of long-range jet aircraft. In the last 
2 years, the Soviets have added a large oper- 
ational stock of intermediate-range missiles. 
They are now building an operational stock 
of intercontinental missiles. Concurrently, 
Soviet airbases have been multiplied; mis- 
sile emplacements have been added to the 
airbases. These are massive extensions of 
the target system that SAC would have to 
knock out in one blow. Yet; they have not 
been matched by any comparable increase 
of SAC’s striking power. 

On the contrary, the reckless failure to 
modernize SAC has left a full two-thirds of 
SAC’s total striking power squarely depend- 
ent on the overseas bases owned by our 
allies. All our European allies are now in- 
tensely conscious of the threat of Soviet 
intermediate-range missiles. If only because 
SAC's aircraft would take so long to cover 
the distance between the Soviet warning 
lines and the Soviet missile emplacements, 
SAC cannot any longer guarantee our allies 
against Soviet nuclear retaliation. Our 
allies, therefore, will certainly refuse to pro- 
voke their own destruction by permitting 
SAC to strike a first blow. 

In these ways, SAC has been gradually but 
irremediably transformed into a purely de- 
fensive force.. SAC’s sole role today, SAC’s 
sole capability in the present, is to guard the 
United States and the West against Soviet 
nuclear attack. 

As for the Soviets, it is only too easy to 
show how horribly near they came to solving 
what I have called the nuclear aggressor’s 
problem. The fact sticks out a mile from 
the first decision taken by the SAC staff, 
after the hard lesson of the sputniks. 


This was the decision to keep a substan- 
tial proportion of SAC’s aircraft always in 
the air, with H-bombs always aboard, beyond 
reach of Soviet surprise attack. This deci- 
sion has given rise to much ignorant clamor, 
especially in Great Britain, about American 
“nuclear aggressiveness.” But SAC’s aircraft 
always in the air are the very opposite of 
aggressive. They are far too few to strike 
the first blow. In fact, the only possible 
purpose of this somewhat desperate and 
hastily improvised expedient is to maintain 
a certain deterrent of Soviet aggression. 


For the future, it must be added, SAC’s 
emergency expedient cannot always be 
counted on to deter aggression by making 
retaliation sure. Another of the unpleasant 
truths known to our Intelligence, but not yet 
admitted to the American people, is the loss 
of the American lead in two additional major 
fields of military technology. The Soviets 
are already building new radars considerably 
superior to our radars of the DEW line. They 
have also put into production an antiaircraft 
missile with a nuclear warhead, whereas our 
own nuclear AA missile is at best nearing 
the testing stage. ‘This combination of 
greatly improved radars and nuclear AA mis- 
siles will neutralize the threat of SAC’s air- 
craft always in the air. 

Partly for this reason, the American 
Government is now anxiously trying to 
strengthen the West’s retaliatory power with 
intermediate-range missiles emplaced over- 
seas. And we are now making greater efforts 
to produce antimissile radars, and to move 
forward the production date of the American 
intercontinental missiles. et 

Even after both sides are able to menace 
each other with intercontinental missiles, 
however, there will be other ghastly stages 
when antimissile missiles and satellites with 
bombs on board come into successive use. 
Unless there is agreement upon a wholly new 
kind of coexistence, neither side in the world 
struggle can ever afford to relax its vigi- 
lance and slacken its efforts. It will be fatal 
to repeat the folly of thee5 years before the 
sputniks waked us up. Which was the rea- 
son, of course, why Allen Dulles reportedly 
wound up his session with the congressional 
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leaders with the heartfelt exclamation, 
“Thank God for the sputniks.” 

At this point, I can imagine the impatient 
reader muttering angrily, ‘‘Well, if the Soviets 
really can’t use their striking power against 
us, then what the devil have they gained by 
spending so many billions of rubles to 
strengthen their striking power, and what 
was all this talk of mortal peril that you 
began with?” If I may be temporarily cryp- 
tic, I would reply that both the Soviet gain 
and our own peril lie in a change in the 
meaning of two words. These are two words 
I have been using rather loosely—“retalia- 
tion” and “deterrent.” 

In brief, SAC was still a sword, not a shield, 
in the years when the American Strategic 
Air Command first began to be described as 
“the great deterrent.” Again, Secretary of 
State Dulles was not even dreaming about 
Soviet nuclear aggression when he issued his 
famous warning that we would meet Com- 
munist aggression with massive retaliation 
by means and at places of our own choosing. 
The context of this warning was the first 
Formosa crisis, caused by a threat to Formosa 
and its outlying islands by the Chinese Com- 
munists, who did not even possess tactical 
A-weapons. In sum, Dulles was enunciating 
a@ new strategic theory. He was saying that 
rather than fight any more limited wars, on 
the Korean pattern, we would unleash SAC 
if sufficiently provoked to doso. This Dulles 
theory has remained the alleged basis of 
American world strategy to this day. 

Politically, the Dulles warning was singu- 
larly maladroit. Militarily, the Dulles theory 
at least had a basis in fact while the superi- 
ority of American nuclear striking power still 
endured. 

Even while we had an absoiute atomic 
monopoly, of course, our freedom of nuclear 
action was restricted by the character of our 
Government and by our need to obtain the 
agreement of our allies. The Kremlin gaged 
these restrictions most carefully. The 
shrewdness of Soviet judgment of risks was 
proved at Berlin, in Korea, and elsewhere, 
But some kinds of risk were always avoided. 
The Red army was never employed, for in- 
stance, even in a local military action. Cer- 
tain critical and tempting areas of political 
action also were left strictly alone. Both 
kinds of risks were considered excessive. 


Today, however, although the Secretary of 
State was still talking about retaliation in 
his most recent speech to the National 
Press Club, the Dulles theory of American 
world strategy has become as phony as 2 
seven-dollar bill. The trouble is that the 
meanings of the two key words, “deterrent” 
and “retaliation,” have greatly shriveled and 
shrunk in the Eisenhower years. The United 
States cannot any longer strike the first blow 
in a nuclear war, even if our allies unex- 
pectedly concur, without inviting the anni- 
hilation of the United States and the West. 
Therefore we and our allies are not going to 
begin a nuclear war simply because we are 
displeased by Soviet pressure tactics in the 
Middle East, or because the Chinese Commu- 
nists have suddenly seized the island of Que- 
moy. Hereafter, there is no real possibility 
of nuclear retaliation against nonnuclear 
action. Hereafter, nothing but one side’s use 
of nuclear weapons will induce the other side 
to use these weapons. This calls for very 
careful rethinking of the highly dubious idea 
of graduated deterrents and tactical A-bombs, 
by the way. 

Fortunately for the West, there is still 
some fuzziness in the line of demarcation 
between the two kinds of military power 
which I have been trying to trace. A big 
frontal attack, such as a Red army on- 
slaught upon Western Europe, would unleash 
emotions of unpredictable violence. It would 
also precipitate immediate tactical use of 
nuclear weapons. Such a major political- 
military explosion would therefore be highly 
likely to lead on to a full-scale nuclear war, 
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For just this reason, the extreme provoca- 
tion of a frontal attack will almost certainly 
be avoided. But with this sole exception, 
the great growth of the Soviet structure of 
nuclear striking power has now given the 
Soviets a wholly new freedom. They are now 
free to undertake almost any kind of adven- 
ture except a nuclear adventure. Herein, 
ironically, lies the Soviet gain from their 
heavy nuclear investments. 

In order to see the peril to us of this new 
Soviet freedom of adventure, one need only 
turn to the problem of the Middle East. Jo- 
seph Stalin was always convinced that west- 
ern interests in the Middle East were really 
too vital, and that playing around in the 
Middle East was really too risky. From the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Azerbaijan 
in 1946, until the death of Stalin, “Hands 
off the Middle East” always remained the 
Kremlin rule. 

Within only 2 years after Stalin’s pompous 
funeral, however, 3 things had happened 
that changed the Kremlin rule. The gam- 
bler, Nikita Khrushchev, had attained a key 

‘ position as a Soviet policymaker. Soviet nu- 

clear striking power had already begun to 
be reinforced with long-range jet aircraft as 
good as SAC’s, causing a new growth of con- 
fidence. And President Eisenhower and Sir 
Anthony Eden had gone to the famous sum- 
mit meeting with the singular ambition of 
convincing their implacable enemies that 
they were religiously de@icated to peace-at- 
any-price. 

The first Soviet-Egyptian contacts took 
place just before the dreadful good-will rally 
at Geneva, but they were wholly tentative. 
Immediately after the Geneva rally, however, 
Dmitri Shepilov hurried to Cairo to sign the 
Soviet-Czech-Egyptian arms deal. That was 
how Soviet intervention in the Middle East 
began. 

The risks had been recalculated. Always, 
since then, Soviet middle eastern policy has 
been marked by a continuous recalculation 
of risks. When the Eisenhower doctrine was 
proclaimed after the Suez crisis, for instance, 
the Kremlin at first supposed that the doc- 
trine had real military meaning. Hence 
there was a period of pull-back. The Krem- 
lin remained glumly passive while King Hus- 
sein trounced the pro-Soviet forces in little 
Jordan, and while the West’s friends won 
the stormy Lebanese elections. 

But this period of pullback ended in late 
July of 1957, with the shrewd Soviet inter- 
vention that produced the left-wing coup 
d’état in Syria in August. And now the 
Kremlin is clearly thinking about taking 
an altogether novel kind of risk in the 
Middle East. 

The mark of this possible intention is 
simply a Kremlin promise secretly given to 
the Egyptians a few months ago. Specific- 
ally, the Soviets promised that they would 
soon openly support the Arab drive to force 
Israel back to the so-called United Nations 
frontiers of 1947—which would lop off huge 
chunks of Israel’s present territory. If you 
know the complex middle eastern situation, 
you can begin with this secret promise; and 
step by step, in an almost Euclidean man- 
ner, you can deduce the new Soviet inten- 
tion as you might deduce the next theorem 
in geometry. 

The purpose of the Kremlin’s promise is 
to force the anti-Communist, pro-Western 
Arab governments to accept Kremlin cham- 
pionship against the hated Israelis. If the 
promise is kept, this result is sure. Equally 
surely, the secondary result will be subse- 
quent replacement of the pro-Western Arab 
governments with pro-Soviet regimes on tke 
Egyptian-Syrian model. Thus, the Soviets 
hope to win the great game for the Arab 
lands. 

But another result of Soviet support for 
the Arab demands will be to threaten Israel 
with imminent destruction as a viable state. 
The suicidally brave, militarily brilliant 
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Israelis will almost automatically respond 
to this threat by seeking a showdown fight 
with the Arabs. 

In such a conflict the Israelis can defeat 
all the Arab armies put together, and the 
first to be destroyed will be the Soviets’ 
Egyptian-Syrian friends. As the Suez fight- 
ing proved, mere shipments of Soviet arms 
will make little difference. Nothing less than 
Red army units—no doubt disguised as 
Moslem volunteers—can be surely counted 
on to rescue the Arabs. 

For just these reasons, the Soviets have 
thus far refrained from backing the Arabs 
against Israel, although this maneuver is 
the quickest way to a great Soviet triumph 
and Western defeat in the Middle East. 

But now, as the promise to the Egyptians 
indicates, the Soviets are at least consid- 
ering backing the Arabs. Therefore, the 
Soviets must alse be considering the un- 
avoidable parallel decision to be ready to 
send Red army units to rescue the Arabs, if 
this need arises. 

Such is the proof that the Kremlin is now 
thinking about taking the one kind of risk 
the Kremlin has never taken in all the trou- 
bled years since the Japanese surrender. The 
proof is in turn confirmed by other signs, 
such as the evidence of just-in-case prepara- 
tion of a skeleton base for Red army para- 
chute forces in Syria. 

But enough has now been said about the 
Middle East to prove the main point I have 
been trying to make—that the Soviets have 
gained a wide new freedom of nonnuclear 
adventure by their gaimin nuclear striking 
power. The West will hardly risk nuclear 
annihilation because half a dozen Red army 
parachute brigades have plummeted into 
Syria by “invitation” of the new Egyptian- 
Syrian Government. The same rule applies, 
furthermore, to a good many other critical 
and dangerous points that used to be effec- 
tively protected by SAC’s deterrent power. 
One such is that same island of Quemoy 
which caused Secretary Dulles to issue his 
original warning of “massive retaliation.” 

The story does not end, either, with this 
enhanced danger of local military actions 
that the West is presently unprepared to 
counter. The whole theme and aim of Soviet 
policy, ever since the end of the Second World 
War, has been to achieve a decisive upset of 
the world balance of power. One means to 
this end has been the tremendous build-up 
of Soviet nuclear striking power. The Mid- 
dle Eastern maneuver, if finally undertaken, 
will be another means to the same end. Its 
purpose will be to cut the oil jugular of the 
British and western Europeans, and so to 
deal a perhaps mortal economic blow to the 
military strength of NATO. All the other 
local actions which the Kremlin may order, 
at Quemoy or elsewhere, will also be aimed 
to upset the power balance. 

Already, moreover, the Soviets are actively 
using their new nuclear striking power in 
still another way, but once more with the 
same end in view. They are brandishing 
their missiles and their H-bombs at our 
allies on the other side of the Atlantic, in 
just the manner of Adolf Hitler brandishing 
his panzers and his luftwaffe in the middle 
thirties. Like Hitler, they are seeking to 
promote fear, disunity and a general tend- 
ency torunforcover. Like Hitler again, they 
are alternating their threats with honeyed 
words and invitations to negotiate. As any- 
one. can see who reads the newspapers, these 
tactics are already having far-reaching effects 
upon the western alliance. No doubt Nikita 
Khrushchev was already planning just these 
tactics when he told me gleefully that 
“America’s allies will not always want Amer- 
ican bases on their soil, when they begin to 
realize that these bases are nothing but invi- 
tations to H—bombs.” 

In sum, the western alliance is now 
entering a new period of acute danger, in a 
mood that is increasingly flabby and maudlin, 
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with less and less unity and firmness, and 
with little preparation for the unprecedenteg 
tests that probably lie ahead. The leaders 
of the United States alone can make the 
needed preparations for these tests, 
thus far they have not seen fit to do 
Such is our melancholy situation and 
was the cause of Khrushchev’s happy grin, 
In this situation, I do not greatly fear the 


ultimate horror of a nuclear holocaust, for. 


the reasons I have already given. We seem 
to have waked up just in time to ward og 
that particular kind of danger—unless, to be 
sure, one of the great machines of nuclear 
striking power suffers from some purely ace 
cidental malfunction which will cause 
holocaust. But as long as the Western na. 
tions are armed only with the weapons 
neither side can use, there are other things 
to fear besides nuclear war. The d 
now is a long series of successful Soviet’ 
encroachments, a continual process of West. 
ern enfeeblement, a more and more drastic 
tilt in the world power balance in favor of 
the Kremlin. 

At the end of such a process, one can fore. 
see the United States and the surviving 
Western allies reduced to the mere status 
of endlessly beleaguered, endlessly beset, 
and desperately guarded islands in a Soviet. 
dominated world. In such guarded, be 
leaguered islands, the freedom which alone 
gives meaning to our way of life is highly 
unlikely to endure for very long. 

Such are my conclusions at the end of my 
first year on the weary road as a permanent 
foreign correspondent. ._They sound, I am 
afraid, like one long, harsh cry of despair, 
Yet I do not think we need to despair, We 
need, rather, to make the taxing intellectual 
effort to understand the New’ World situa- 
tion, in all its unfamiliar complexity. We 
need to re-examine every Western position 


. from Berlin to Seoul, deciding how every 


vital position may best be defended. We 
need to make the taxing military-fiscal effort 
to provide mobile, rapidly transportable and 
conventionally Armed Forces, whose mere ex- 
istence will automatically discourage local 
military actions by the Soviets and their 
satellites. Finally, above all and at all costs, 
Western unity must be restored; for it is 
Western unity the Kremlin most respects 
and fears. 

We are in a last-chance situation, for there 
is not much time left. But if we can only 
do all the difficult and painful things I have 
listed without undue delay. We may yet 
fulfill our task as the history-appointed - 
guardians of the last, best hope of free 
dom. And once the Soviets are convinced 
that they cannot solve their own problems 
by the simple expedient of destroying the 
West, I also think they will be ready to con» 
sider better avenues of escape from the nue 
clear nightmare in which they, too, now 
live. 





Financial Assistance To Schools 


SPEECH 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whol 
House on the State of the Union had 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11378) to 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, @ 
make permanent the programs Pp: 
financial assistance in the construction snd 
operation of schools in areas affected by 
eral activities, insofar as such programs Te 
late to children of persons who reside and 
work on Federal property, to extend such pf 
grams until June 30, 1961, insofar 4 
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relate to other children, and to 
make certain other changes in such laws. 
Mr.GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
tion to the amendment. We have 
no survey from any department of the 
Government that indicates where this 
tion would lead us. We have no 
advice on the complications in- 
yolved in the Federal Government’s pay=- 
off bond issues already issued or part 
of a bond issue to be issued hereafter. It 
is certainly a good example of what not 
to do in amending legislation on the floor 
of the House. I think the amendment 
should be voted down. 





The Right To Shirk? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the text of an address on the so- 
called right-to-work laws, by Rev. 
Jerome L. Toner, O. S. B., Ph. D., dean 
of industrial relations, St. Martin’s Col- 


lege, Olympia, Wash.: 
THE RicHT.To SHIrRK? 


(Text of an address on the so-called right- 
to-work laws by the Rev. Jerome L. Toner, 
0. 8. B., Ph. D., dean of industrial rela- 
tions, St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash., 
before the Catholic Seamen’s Club, Seat- 
tle, Wash., on February 18, 1955) 


When Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
former President of the United States, 
solemnly stated in the American Steel 
Foundries case of 1921 that “a single em- 
ployee was helpless in dealing with an em- 
ployer * * * (and that) labor unions (born) 
out of the necessities of the situation, were 
essential to give laborers an opportunity to 
deal on equality with their employer * * * 
(to obtain) his daily wages for the mainte- 
nance of himself and his family,’”’ he was 
stating an economic, social, legal, and moral 
principle categorically contrary to that pur- 
ang by the promoters of the right-to-work 





a 

President Herbert Hoover made Chief Jus- 
tice Taft’s policy the law of the land in 1932 
When he signed the bill which said that 
“the public policy of the United States is 
hereby declared (to be) that the individual 
worker is commonly helpless 
to exercise actual liberty of contract and pro=- 
tect his freedom of labor, and thereby to ob- 
tain acceptable terms and.conditions of em- 
ployment. * * * (Therefore) it is necessary 
that he have full freedom of association, 
self-organization, and designation of repre- 
sentatives of his own choosing, to negotiate 
terms and conditions of his employments 
ao), concerted activities for the pur- 
collective bargaining or other mutual 

aid of protection.” Bote 
In the light of these principles. and. the 
realities of our times when crimes against 
me society, and God are increasingly com- 
on in the name of liberty and freedom 
the individual to do absolutely what he 
whether it be in speech for com- 
the through actions which bring forth 
© the tide of juvenile delinquency, 
Selection of new spouses at a rate 
will ultimately be self-destructive of 
tion—would it not be much wiser 
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for every State in the Nation as well as the 
Federal Government to turn their attention 
to the responsibilities and duties of men to- 
ward their fellow men, society, and God 
than to strive to establish liberties which 
“are actually licenses? 

The right-to-work laws, which are actu- 
ally right-to-shirk laws, are economically 
unsound, socially schizophrenic, legally de- 
fenseless, and doubly immoral. 

ECONO Y UNSOUND 


The right-to-work laws are economically 
unsound because they deprive the stock- 
holders and management, employees and 
union of their individual and collective 
rights of choosing the most mutually effi- 
cient means of profitably operating their 
business according to the time-tested, tra- 
ditional and legal principles of our free-en- 
terprise, democratic-capitalistic system. The 
God-given duty and constitutional right to 
work for a family living, saving wage, which 
is far more fundamentally important than 
the right to work without belonging to a 
union, is nowhere proposed or held as a 
bar to the collective bargaining contract 
which does not provide for the family liv- 
ing, saving wage. 

SOCIALLY SCHIZOPHRENIC * 


The right-to-work laws are socially schizo- 
phrenic because they have lost contact with 
and any realistic understanding of the 
nature and environment of the legal collec- 
tive bargaining realities which force and 
compel the stockholders, management, all 
employees, and the union to obey each and 
every clause and condition of the collective 
bargaining contract mutually agreed to by 
everyone coming under the contract. 

The right-to-work laws have disintegrated 
the employee into the frustrating duality of 
an isolated economic individual, absolutely 
free to do his own will, while, at the same 
time, his legal and moral personality is ab- 
solutely bound by all the terms and condi- 
tions of the legal collective bargaining con- 
tract. 

LEGALLY DEFENSELESS 


The right-to-work laws are legally defense- 
less because: 

1. They are contrary to the public policy 
of the United States, expressed by Chief 
Justice Taft, formulated into law by Presi- 
dent Hoover, and found in the Wagner and 
Taft-Hartley Acts of encouraging the prac- 
tices and procedures of collective bargain- 
ing as an effective process of increasing in- 
dustrial production and peace. 

2. As the Supreme Court of the United 
States said in the Hitchman Coal Co. case, 
“The cardinal error of the right-to-work laws 
lies in the assumption that the right (to 
work without belonging to a union) is so 
absolute that it may be exercised under any 
circumstances and without any qualifica- 
tions; whereas, in truth, like other rights 
that exist in civilized society, it must always 
be exercised with reasonable regard for the 
conflicting rights of others.” 

3. The right-to-work laws unreasonably 
and arbitrarily make the right of the indi- 
vidual nonunion worker absolute and para- 
mount to the equally basic and fundamen- 
tal rights of possible more than a million 
stockholders of a company like American 
Telephone & Telegraph, for example, their 
management, more than half -a million 
(A. T. & T.) employees, and their govern- 
mentally certified union to make the type of 
contract which they mutually agree will be 
the best to preserve the profitable operation 
of the firm for them, the public welfare and 
the common good. 





2(Gr. schizein—to cleave, split;. phren— 
mind, heart. A type of psychosis or mental 
disease characterized by loss of contact with 
environment and by disintegration of per- 
sonality.) 
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DOUBLY IMMORAL 


The right-to-work laws are doubly im- 
moral because, under a mutually agreeable 
legal collective-bargaining contract (the only 
kind under which compulsion of a union- 
security contract may legally exist), the 
nonunion employee offends against both 
commutative and social justice. 


COMMUTATIVE JUSTICE 


The nonunion employee under a legal col- 
lective-bargaining contract offends against 
commutative justice by refusing to tender 
his proportional share of the expenses of 
the collective-bargaining agent—the union— 
which he legally elected and hired to improve 
his wages, hours, and conditions of work. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The nonunion employee offends against 
social justice, the essence of which is to 
demand from each individual all that is 
necessary for the common good, by refusing 
to participate affirmatively in the legal 
processes of industrial democracy through 
collective bargaining by which, for good or 
evil, the wages, hours, and conditions of work 
for himself as well as the rest of the em- 
ployees are determined. Since the nonunion 
employees cannot affirmatively vote in the 
industrial democracy, their nonparticipation 
may be the means by which substantial 
harm may come to the firm, public welfare, 
and common good. 

The right-to-work laws logically deceive 
the American public into believing that 
these laws protect the American worker's 
constitutional right to work, where, when, 
and at any terms mutually agreeable to him 
and to his employer. Such “thorough com- 
petition in the goods market,’ says the 
Chamber of Commerce’s Economic Intelli- 
gence Bulletin No. 76 for November of 1954, 
“is indispensable for the survival of cap- 
italism, and probably of democracy * * *. 
The purpose of collective bargaining is to 
destroy individual bargaining, to create a 
labor monopoly.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
along with Congress and other Federal 
courts, consistently condemn such a phi- 
losophy. In the 1944 J. I. Case decision, the 
Supreme Court said that “the very purpose 
of providing by (the National Labor Rela- 
tions) statute for the collective agreement 
is to supersede the terms of separate agree- 
ments with terms which reflect the strength 
and bargaining power and serve the welfare 
of the group * * *. The workman is free, if 
he values his own bargaining position more 
than that of the group, to vote against rep- 
resentation; but the majority rules, and if 
it collectivizes the employment bargain, in- 
dividual advantages or favors will generally 
in practice go in as a contribution to the 
collective result.” 

Such a “labor monopoly” of “collective 
bargaining,” which necessarily “destroys in- 
dividual bargaining,” comes from the Taft- 
Hartley law, which specifically states that 
the “representatives designated or selected 
for the purposes of collective bargaining by 
the majority of employees, shall be the ex- 
clusive representative for all the employees 
in such a unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions 
of employment.” The Supreme Court, in 
effect, made the collective bargaining mo- 
nopoly a duty of the ¢ertified union in the 
1944 Draper case when it said that the union 
had “* * * the duty to protect equally the 
interests of the members of the craft (who 
are not members of the union) as the Con- 
stitution imposes upon the legislature to 
give equal protection to the interests of 
those for whom it legislates.” 

The absolute right of the individual worker 
to do as he pleases and to be free from the 
monopoly of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment has no Federal basis. In the 1948 
National Maritime Union case the United 
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States district court said that “this (monop- 
oly of the majority), to be sure, was an 
abridgment of the minority’s fundamental 
rights, as well as those of the employers, but 
the importance of the broad public purposes 
sought to be served (by the NLRA) justified 
the means employed.” 

“The purpose of the (R. L.) act,” said the 
circuit court of appeals in the Steel case, 
“was not to guarantee to employees the right 
to do as they pleased but to guarantee to 
them the right of collective bargaining for 
the purpose of preserving industrial peace.” 

This absolute liberty of the employee to 
have freedom of choice and to do as he 
pleases with utter disregard of the will of the 
majority was clearly condemned by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Draper case when it said that “Congress has 
seen fit to clothe the bargaiming representa-~- 
tive with powers comparable to those pos- 
sessed by a legislative body to create and re- 
strict the rights of those whom it repre- 
sents.” 

Since there is no Federal legal defense for 
the philosophy of absolute freedom of the 
individual worker, which the right-to-work 
defenders are trying te seH to the American 
public, it is logical te establish the basic 
motive behind the right-to-work employers. 
W. R. Brown, research director of the Mis- 
souri State Chamber of Commerce, writing 
in the Labor Law Journal of January 1953, 
said that “right-to-work laws are well worth 
considering in the search * * * fdr means 
of curbing the excessive powers of unions 
over individual workers.” 

Probably a franker statement was made by 
J. R. Morris in his Southerm Economic Jour- 
nal article, Compulsory Union Membership 
and Public Policy, copies of which are widely 
distributed by the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc,, in which he 
said “the employer’s basic motive in oppos- 
ing compulsory union membership (and 
therefore advocating right-to-work laws) is, 
in essence, that most employers fear a strong 
union. Specifically, employers are concerned 
with efficiency, and they fear the closed-shop 
union security will derogate from this be- 
cause of union control over the work force. 
Finally, most employers honestly seem to 
believe that compulsory union membership 
is undemocratic. Judging from past per- 
formance, however, 2 few management oOffi- 
cials probably would regard this as conven- 
ient rhetoric.” 

The bitter battle fought for the destruc- 
tion of unions waged in the name of the 
“right to work without belonging to a 
union” in the 1900-10 open shop and the 
1919-29 American plan wars make the “un- 
democratic” charges of the right-to-work 
campaigners more than convenient rhetoric. 
Democracy, be it political or industrial, said 
Lincoln, “is government under God of, for, 
and by the people,” and not government by 
an irresponsible minority of nonunion, non- 
stockholder, nonvoting citizens or people. 
The right-to-work laws, which deprive the 
stockholders and their management, em- 
ployes and their union from jointly ruling 
their business, are contrary to the age-old 
principle of free men, which is that govern- 
ment, political or industrial, derive their 
just powers to govern from the consent of 
the governed. 


LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY 


In Detroit I asked an employer the follow- 
ing question: “Is it not a denial of liberty 
and democracy to compel aud force a worker 
to join a union as a condition of exercising 
his constitutional and God-given right to 
work—to earn a family-living-saving wage?” 

Here is his astonishing answer: 

He said: “It would be just as humorous 
for me to claim that a union security con- 
tract was a denial of liberty and democracy 
to a nonunion worker as it is for the Rus- 
sian Communists to claim that their form of 
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government is the only real free people’s 
democratic government in the world.” 

I asked him to explain. He said: “In the 
United States under the Taft-Hartley law, 
once the stockholders, through management, 
and the employees, through their govern- 
mentally certified union, enter into a legally 
binding collective bargaining contract, the 
employer and all of his employees coming 
under the contract are bound to each and 
every term, condition, and clause in that 
contract. 

It is no more unreasonable for the union 
to request that management include a 
union security clause in the contract so that 
all employees who receive the direct and 
primary benefits of the contract will, within 
30 days, become legal members of the union, 
than it is for management to demand that 
all persons who wish to receive the direct 
and primary profit-income of the firm must 
join the stockholders’ organization. Such 
contracts,” he said, “are the very essence of 
liberty and freedom. They provide absolute 
freedom of choice. True to our national 
free enterprise heritage they provide a realis- 
tic opportunity for an individual to think 
for himself and to exercise his ability and 
responsibility to choose between alternatives 
of a wage or a profit income. No one is 
compelled or forced to become either an em- 
employee or a stockholder, but if anyone 
chooses to receive an income from wages or 
profits, or both, that person must also bind 
himself by all the legal terms offered by the 
collective bargaining or the stockholders’ 
contract.” 





Foundations: Pro and Con 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Rene Wormser, a noted attorney 
of New York, served as counsel of the 
Special Committee To Investigate Tax- 
Exempt Foundation during my chair- 
manship of that committee. During this 
investigation Mr. Wormser gained a 
unique insight into the inner workings of 
some of our larger foundations. After 
leaving the committee he continued to 
study the influence and power of these 
foundations, and he has now written an 
outstanding book on the subject. This 
book is a searching analysis of some of 
America’s most powerful tax-exempt 
foundations, their actions as opposed to 
their stated purposes, the interlocking 
groups of men who run them, and their 
influence on the country: 

I would like to include for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a very fine ap- 
praisal of Mr. Wormser’s book, Founda- 
tions, Their Power and Influence, which 
appeared in a recent issue of Newsweek 
magazine. This review was made by 
Raymond Moley, and I feel it is an excel- 
lent evaluation of the book: 

FOUNDATIONS, Pro AND Con 
(By Raymond Moley) 

For reasons easy to surmise, certain mem- 
bers of the New York and Washington press 
seem at the moment to have ignored a 
thoughtful, fair, and thoroughly documented 
book, Foundations, Their Power and Influ- 
ence. Yet they wrote many columns a few 
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House which were investigating fou 

The author, René Wormser of the 
York bar, has given most of his 3g 
practice to a subject which lies at the Toot 
of foundations, estate dispositions, ang plan. 
ning, and his various books on the sy 
are respected and consulted. In this 
he has not only given commendation to the 
general usefulness of foundations such gs 
those bearing the names of Ford, Rocks. 
feller, and Carnegie, but has pointed out 
some of the unfortunate nature and conge. 
quences of some of their activities and 
grants. 

Excluding the many which are 
means of tax avoidance, there are 
7,000 foundations, with aggregate assets of 
nearly $10 billion, concerned with specific 
fields of social, educational, and economic 
life. These institutions were born out of 
tax exemption and represent a great volume 
of wealth set aside from the sources of pub 
lic revenues. 


INTO THE UNKNOWABLE 


The original contributions of the Rocke. 
feller Foundation to medical science and 
public health make a bright page in history. 
Millions of lives have been spared and 
lengthened, and much of the misery attend. 
ing the ills of the flesh has been spared us 
all. 

But back in the 1920’s a great diversion of 
interest took place—a diversion which was 
then bitterly opposed by some of the dis. 


tinguished men who guided the elder Rocke. “ 


feller. Social science, in all the ramifica- 
tions of that word, began its vogue and 
spread the delusion that human relation- 
ships and human conduct, like physical sub- 
stances and phenomena, were capable of 
exact empirical measurement. 

To further this great adventure into the 
unknown, there were set up clearinghouses 
for the disposition of grants—project jobbers 
like the Social Science Research Countil, 
Within these there developed an inner politi- 
cal machine, largely determining the objec- 
tives under which favored projects should 
operate. Conformity to the point of view 
of those in control qualified the donees, 
Sometimes patent political movements were 
supported, such as the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy (the Intercollegiate Sotial- 
ist Society under a new name), and the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. The ideology 
of those who controlled the grants bent the 
minds of otherwise useful professors, and 
college teaching was greatly changed. 

THE REMEDIES 


When the Ford Foundation came along 
with its mammoth resources, H. Rowal 
Gaither and his advisers went almost the 
whole way for the new science, now known s&s 
behavio Paul Hoffman and Robert 
Hutchiné “sold” this with a mixed jargon 
drawn from hucksterism and sociology, with 
occasional medical terms wrenched- from 
their proper place in true science. The big 
foundations assembled a great bureaucracy 
of philanthropoids who hatched projects and 
scattered them over the Nation. 

Whenever I read of the present neglect of 
of the real sciences such as physics or when 
I see unkempt and starved hospitals, I'think 
ef this major cause of both tragic del 
ciencies. . ‘ 

Wormser wisely points out that the rem 
edy for the foundation activities which 
criticizes,is not in major legislation, but lies 
with the boards of directors of the 
tions themselves. There should be director 
who direct and not merely emboss the #2 
nual reports, who represent no ! 
interest between donee and donor, who set 
fixed terms and are ineligible for reelection: 
Boards should put an end to “projectiti” 
and give grants without strings to 
colleges and other beneficial institution 
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college administrators. These institutions 
have their own established ways of testing 
and evaluating projects of their own. There 

d be much greater emphasis upon pure 
natural science. Finally, there should be 
continuous scrutiny and legitimate criticism 
py Congress and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ce, the Nation's legal Judges of the problems 


involved. 





The Scientists and National Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr.UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the current 
nuclear testing controversy revolves 
around deep-seated questions of national 
policy. One aspect of this question was 
discussed in a column last Sunday by 
Chalmers M. Roberts, diplomatic corre- 
spondent for the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

Mr. Roberts, in my opinion, has rend- 
ered a real service in sharpening the 
focus on this issue. His piece follows: 

ScIENCE INVADES REALM OF POLITICS , 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The big headlines last week were made by 
the President’s decision, as evidenced by his 
Thursday speech, to stand up and fight the 
powerful congressional opponents to his Pen- 
agon modernization proposal, 

But it may very well be that that was not 
the really big news of the week at all. 

For it also was the week of the scientists- 
in-politics: Oppenheimer, Teller, Bethe— 
three of the highest ranking names of the nu- 
clear age. Each in his way had something to 
say on the great issue which prompted Mr. 
Ensenhower at long last to revamp the Penta- 
gon; the issue of how the politicians shall 
deal with the world created by the scientists. 

What occurred here last week was not yet 
the culmination of the scientists-in-politics 
but it was a historic way station. And it 
ao the most fundamental kind of national 
policy. 

The day of the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, Einstein wept. A sort 
of guilt complex soon swept much of the sci- 
entific community which had worked on the 
Manhattan project. This was reflected, in 
part, in the opposition by Oppenheimer and 
others to making the hydrogen bomb. It is 
present today in much of the scientists’ 
Opposition to continued nuclear testing. 

Under the democratic system, of course, 
every man is entitled to his say. But it has 
hot been just that simple with the scientists. 
Some even abandoned science for exhorta- 
tion on scientific-political issues outside 

ent. 

A number of leading scientists, especially 

, Lawrence, and the late Mark M. Mills, 
Ttemained in the Government where they be- 
tame @ sort of high priesthood to which the 

ation turned to back up its politi- 
cal conclusions on ‘scientific matters; 
specifically in the case of the AEC-Pentagon 
°pposition to halting nuclear testing. 

Scientists, in fact, do not disagree substan- 
tially on the scientific facts involved in the 

ts over radioactive fallout dangers 

or the possibilities of creating so-called clean 
small tactical nuclear weapons. But neither 
the scientific community nor the administra- 
hor the nonscientists outside Govern- 
ment involved in the testing arguments have 
the hagas scientists to scientific aspects of 
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This is a major reason why Senator Sym- 
INGTON said last week after listening first to 
Teller and then to Bethe that “everybody’s 
pretty well mixed up” on the testing and 
disarmament issue. 

What has happened is that the scientists, 
to use their own word, have extrapolated 
political judgments from their own scien- 
tific knowledge. And different scientists 
have reached differing conclusions in the 
political realm. Yet each falls back on 
scientific facts to bolster his extrapolation. 

Today the situation is so confused that 
it is time to reconsider the scientists’ role 
in political debate. For it is a matter of 
political judgment, given the general agree- 
ment on scientific facts, whether testing 
should or should not go on. The issues 
involved are not just bone cancer and mu- 
tations but the security and the survival 
of the democracies. Scientific facts are vital; 
but the judgment must be political. 

It is time to view the scientist for what 
he is: a man of conscience aware of cer- 
tain scientific facts too little understood by 
nonscientists. But also, as Oppenheimer, 
Teller, and Bethe all demonstrated here last 
week, he is shocked to find on leaving his 
laboratory that the political world, the in- 
ternational scene, is not well ordered and 
lacks, say, the immutable laws of physics. 
Hence he begins to extrapolate. 

If the administration would give the pub- 
lic more of the scientific facts it could make 
its own judgments. And the scientists could 
continue to have their say but in a more 
normal proportion to their scientific, rather 
than political, right to command the market 
place of ideas. 





Death Takes Paul A. Dever: Leader of 
the Democratic Party in Massachu- 
setts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, outside of 
Boston, Lawrence is the strongest Demo- 
cratic city in Massachusetts. 

We knew former Governor Paul A. 
Dever well, from his frequent visits to 
our community, and from his neighborly 
interest in our welfare. 

Although he was not holding public 
Office at the time of his death, he was 
the titular leader of the Democratic 
Party in the Commonwealth. No one 
could match his devotion to the party’s 
principles and its programs; his skill in 
promoting organization and unity; and 
his ability as a fund raiser. 

His success as Attorney General, and 
as Governor, is a matter of enduring 
public record. 

Fewer people knew of his tremendous 
loyalty to the Democratic Party, which 
was an article of faith to him. He was 
not the political opportunist who calcu- 
lates only what the party can do for him, 
personally. He worked hard for it, when 
his days of campaigning for elective of- 
fice were past, because he believed that 
the Democratic Party was the instru- 
ment by which human needs are trans- 
lated into Government programs. 
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In this he reflected the depth and sin- 
cerity of his generous spirit. 

Even those who did not agree with him 
politically, respected his great loyalty to 
his beliefs. 

In recognition of this quality, I ask for 
unanimous consent to reprint in the 
Recorp, the following editorial of April 
12, 1958, from the Evening Tribune of 
Lawrence, Mass.: 

A COLORFUL DEMOCRATIC FIGURE 


The sudden passing of former Governor 
Paul A. Dever removed from the Massachu- 
setts Democratic Party’s ranks one of the 
most dynamic leaders it had in years. 

After the colorful career that he had dur- 
ing the 4 years he served as the Bay State’s 
chief executive only the affliction of a heart 
condition moderated his numerous public 
appearances and utterances as related to his 
party’s causes. 

He had many friends in Lawrence, long a 
Democratic stronghold, and he made occa- 
sional public appearances here in the course 
of his lengthy political career which began 
when he was elected to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives back in 1928. 

He was outspoken and full of energy. 
Being an orator of considerable repute, his 
defense of his convictions and actions if and 
when they became the objects of stormy 
criticism was pointed. 

During his. two administrations as gov- 
ernor he launched a number of construction 
programs. It could not be suggested that he 
sat on his hands and assumed a do-nothing 
attitude. 

He contended that during the two terms 
that he served as governor, in no year had 
he spent the amounts which the legislature 
authorized by appropriation, and that at each 
year’s end he had a substantial surplus in 
the general fund. 

He emphasized that employment, industry, 
and business enjoyed unparalleled expansion, 
development, and prosperity during his ad- 
ministration. 

Quite naturally, as politics go, his Republi- 
can adversaries disputed these claims. 

It resulted in some of the warmest verbal 
explosions the Bay State had heard in gener- 
ations. 

The former governor’s death, at the com- 
paratively young age of 55, is a blow to the 
Democratic Party and its principles which he 
expounded and supported not only through- 
out Massachusetts but also on a national level 
on occasions. 

Whatever failings he had—for all men in 
political life have faults—it could never be 
said that he was a man without courage and 
determination. 





Resolution Opposing Curtailment of 
Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, as an 
active member of the American Legion, 
I agree with the following resolution to 
oppose curtailment of veterans’ benefits, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Amierican Legion, Department of New 
Jersey’s executive committee, on March 
8, 1958, in Trenton, N. J., and submit 
the resolution for insertion in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL REcoRD as a means of calling 

it to the attention of my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY 


Whereas the President of the United 
States, in a recent Executive communication, 
advocated the curtailment of veterans’ bene- 
fits, such as veterans’ non-service-connected 
pensions, for the purpose of economy to 
support the financial burden of the United 
States missile and defense programs; and 

Whereas organized veterans have long ad- 
vocated, assisted, and cooperated with our 
United States Defense Department, the Con- 
gress of the United States, etc., to insure our 
Nation’s nationality security to become and 
remain the strongest free leader of nations 
in the world; and 

Whereas organized veterans strongly be- 
lieve that the curtailment of veterans bene- 
fits are not the economical answer to the 
financing of defense programs; and 

Whereas the elderly veterans of our Na- 
tion at present are subsisting on meager pen- 
sions and small social security payments, 
and no definite solution has been arrived at 
towards the financial crisis of our elderly 
citizens nor towards their social, financial, 
physical, and emotional old-age problems; 
and 

Whereas various Government economists 
have always brought their “guns” of false 
economy to bear upon veterans’ benefits as 
their primary target; and 

Whereas the curtailment of veterans’ pen- 
sions would create an enormous increase in 
local, county, and State welfare rolls; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New Jersey, assembled in regular 
executive committee meeting on March 8, 
1958, in Trenton, N. J., That we respectfully 
urge our congressional Representative to op- 
pose any curtailment of veterans’ benefits. 

WARREN R. DavIEs, 
Department Commander. 
Morris W. Kuzsyr, 
Department Adjutant. 
TRENTON, N. J., March 8, 1958. 





Not the Masters in Their Own 
Roundhouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, T include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of today, April 24, 1958, con- 
cerning the crisis in the railroads of our 
Nation: 

Sea OF TROUBLES 

It might sound ridiculous to say that if a 
swimmer is in trouble im dangerous water 
it doesn’t do him much good to toss his an 
anchor. Yet, rack our brains as we might, 
no other comparison te the administration 
plan to help the troubled railroads seems as 
apt. ; 

For the most part, the railroads are not 
in very good financial shape. Their equip- 
ment is in need of replacement. Their 
taxes—Federal and State and county and 
city—are enormous. Regulation by Federal 
and State agencies is so restrictive that rail- 
roads are not permitted to do the things 
they deem necessary to put their affairs in 
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some kind of fiscal order and meet the in- 
tense competition from other forms of trans- 
portation. They cannot, for example, simply 
change their rates to meet rising costs with- 
out permission from this or that regulatory 
body. Nor can they end a service on a spur 
line without somebody else’s say-so, no mat- 
ter_how few people the line serves or how 
much money the railroad loses. 

It ought to be pretty clear that the 
trouble lies in the fact that the railroads 
are not masters in their own roundhouse. 
They. are not free to follow sound business 
principles. They are gtruggling in a sea of 
restrictions, regulations and red tape and 
some of them aren’t. keep. 1g their heads 
above water. 

Into this sea of troubles Commerce Sec- 
retary Weeks tossed the anchor of even more 
Federal interference and control. His pro- 
gram would not, for example, end Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation of rates 
but only revise them so as to permit 
more competition. It would not give rail- 
roads a free hand to pull off a losing train, 
but only give the Interstate Commerce 
Commjéssion new jurisdiction over curtail- 
ment ‘of money-losing services. While these 
proposals may help a little, they are still 
controls and they do,not do the things nec- 
essary to allow the railroads to make money. 

What the administration plan proposes, 
instead, is to guarantee loans to the rail- 
roads for $700 million and thus, through 
financing, further strengthen and broaden 
control by Government. 

The railroads are discouraged by the plan, 
quite naturally. They had hoped for, among 
other forms of aid, some alleviation of the 
transportation excise taxes, which run 3 per- 
cent for freight and 10 percent for passenger 
fares. In his letter to Senator SMATHERs, 
chairman of a Senate Commerce Subcom- 
mittee which has been studying the plight 
of the rails, Secretary Weeks said he could 
not recommend repeal of transportation ex- 
cise taxes, since such a suggestion should 
be part of an overall tax-revision program. 
As a matter of broad fiscal principle, the 
Commerce Secretary is unquestionably right. 
But it Will puzzle more than the railroaders 
that the administration rejects a suggestion 
that might help the roads pay their own 
way and insists instead on lending them 
money. The net effect is inescapable; the 
administration helps lend the roads money 
to pay their taxes. 

That, we submit, is not the way to get 
the roads in better financial state. A guar- 
anty of $500 million for capital additions 
and facilities improvements, plus $200 mil- 
lion to guarantee part of the financing nec- 
essary to acquire up-to-date rolling stock, 
may appear helpful—and it may be tem- 
porarily helpful—but in the end it is only 
@ one-way ticket to even more trouble. 
What happens when the $700 million is used 
up? And how does the Government expect 
the railroads to demonstrate that savings ef- 
fected in 5 years through improvements will 
equal the loans the Government backs? 
And how, does the Government expect rail- 
roads in trouble first to prove that loans are 
not available at reasonable terms through 
private banks in order to get the Govern- 
ment aid, and then to give “reasonable as- 
surance” they will be able to repay the 
Government? 

If the troubled railroads could do those 
things, they would not need the Govern- 
ment loans. And it is certainly not likely 
that, if the Government does get into rail- 
roading to the extent of $700 million, the 
railroads will ever be able to get their heads 
up. It will mean only further loans at 
later dates, more and mpre trouble, and, in 
the end, Government operation of the Na- 
tion’s rails. 

Maybe that is what some people want. 
But if it is not, then the sound way is to 








rescue the rails from their sea of 

ment controls. And you don't do that by 
throwing them the weight of even more 
Federal controls. 





At the Bottom of the Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, this is g 
speech, as revised, which was delivered 
at the 67th annual congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
on April 17, 1958: 

Distinguished . guests, my subject was 
“Have You a Pet Federal Aid Program” 
After attending two of the sessions of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Con- 
gress, and on further refiection, I know that 
most people have had their pet Government 
dole. They have received some of the cor. 
rupt proceeds that always come from any 
Government socialized project. I have 
learned, also, that you are all h 


ashamed of that, and that you intend to~ 


reform. So I am going to talk about why 
your resolutions, so carefully prepared, are 
headed for the bottom of the well when they 
arrive in Congress on Capitol Hill. Then! 
will propose a remedy and give you and your 
husbands and brothers and, above all, your 
sons a job to do. 

Last month, one of the most distinguished 
leading manufacturers in this country came 
to see me as ranking Republican member on 
the Labor and Education Committee. He 
wanted five perfectly sound, greatly needed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act that we 
have been trying to get since 1947. 

I told him, “Why, don’t you know that 
you haven’t a ghost of a chance to pass any 
such laws? We haven’t the votes. * * ™” 

He looked surprised. 

Another man came in and said, “We have 
been working on a tax-reform bill for years, 
We must take this incredible load of Govern- 
ment off the backs of the American people.” 

Neither of these men seemed to know, and 
indeed very few of us know that in the last 
election we, and especially the businessmen, 
spent millions—we don’t know how maby 
millions—to elect a President of the United 
States. 

But the AFL-CIO political action knew 
that they could not elect Mr. Stevenson, 9 
they went to work to elect a Congress, and 
aid/it. * * © 

Now we have, after 10 years of their of 
ganized political action this situation: At 
least 175 Members in the House of Repte 
sentatives today owe their seats, wholly of 
partially, to the money and the work of the 
CIO-AFL and their allies. We now have 2/6 
Congressmen and 45 Senators (that is, # 
working majority) who vote most of the time 
for the legislative programs of the Americals 
for Democratic Action. This is the front 
organization for labor bosses. This is the 
descendant of the Socialist Party in America, 
and the financial beneficiary of large suis 
from the CIO-AFL. 

Free Enterprise, care of We, The Peoplt 
put out a little pamphlet which you cai gt 
that gives the votes of all the es 
The red votes are for the ADA propositions 
the black marks are against them. It 
markable how completely red e of 
States have gone by the votes of 
gressmen. That is, they vote co 
for labor-socialist measures * * *. 
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Walter Reuther is not going to be presi- 
dent of the United States some time in the 
fature as some fear. He does not need to 
be president. Labor bosses have already 
taken over, in critical areas, and are now 
dominating Congress. When the elections 
are over this fall, they will have, in all prob- 
ability, 25 to 30 more members beholden to 
them, on the floor of the Houses of Con- 

. They will havé been financed and 
selected and then elected by CIO-AFL. They 
expect to have no opposition by you or any 
other women’s organizations or any business 
men’s groups organized for political action. 


How does the AFL-CIO political action 
and control by a labor-Socialist government 
in America affect you, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution? 

It is perfectly obvious. You have passed 
certain important resolutions. * * * They 
will not receive the consideration that they 
deserve * * *. They represent the wisdom 
that resides in you, as delegates and 
officers. They are important and have been 
for years. I know of no organization whose 
judgment I respect more than the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. * * * 

We have gotten to the point that such 
things as a billion dollar increase in Gov-- 
ernment lending authority is no longer so- 
cialism in the minds of most of our people. 
You know better. Your. resolutions show 
that you know better and you must, above 
all, continue to meet, to discuss, and con- 
tinue to tell America that our Government 
today is almost at the mercy of worldwide 
socialism. And that America too is Socialist 
in everything but name. 

But you are prepared to see the Congress 
of the United States drop your resolutions 
to the bottom of a well. 


* * + e * 


Instead of reducing spending and taxes, 
and ending Government powerplants and ir- 
rigation projects, food subsidies, Govern- 
ment housing, vast and unprofitable Gov- 
ernment lending and vast foreign aid, we 
get more and still more, and besides some 
700 other Government projects. % 

Nearly all the people’s petitions and reso- 
lutions are ignored. It’s as useless to peti- 
tion Congress today as it was for your-an- 
cestors to petition Parliament and King 
George in 1775. 

Now what shall we do? 

What we need~to do now, my friends, 
is to imitate—to see to it that the great 
genius of organized American men and wom- 
eh~especially the businessmen—gets into 
the political battle. Their present organiza- 
tions are the only forces in America that 
can possibly save us from an expansion of 
our present labor-socis'tet g-vernment. 

Here is how labor 

Mr. Meany says ws is labor’s big 
job.” Top offir- . « into political ac- 
tion. AFL-CIO is put in fighting trim. 

Here is a little book: “How to Win” elec- 
tions, the best book published. 

Sixty-two percent of the labor press is 


devoted not to just talk, but to political and- 


legislative action. 

As you carry your resolutions back home 
to get some action of your own, drop by the 
CIO-APL offices and get a copy of “How to 


' Win.” They sell it to their workers for 50 


cents. They will char, ‘ou $3, but it’ 
— ge you $3, but it's 

Then go to the political boss in your 
county and say to him that you heard down 
in Washington that we are now designating 
candidates for Congress, 

Youll find some young lawyer who would 
like to make the fight, but he has no money 
and no organization. If he runs he has to 
8° out and get himself elected. 
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So, he doesn’t run. Why should he? 

He knows that he will be opposed by an 
organized political machine directed by ex- 
tremely practical professional politicians 
who work for the leaders of organized labor. 
He -knows that they have at their disposal 
more than 300,000 paid workers, in addition 
to millions of men and women who are so 
misled by our custom of misnaming socialism 
until they believe in it. They are dedicated 
to work against him. 

The potential statesmen of tomorrow— 


Ahey may be your sons—are staying out of 


politics today because they know that they 
alone cannot possibly win out against labor’s 
political power. That must be your deep 
concern. 

Call a méeting of all the people you know 
who believe in America and in what your 
ancestors fought and died for in those long- 
ago days. 

Get the professionals who work for local 
conservative organizations. Get the paid 
secretaries of the local chamber of commerce, 
the local employers association, the medical 
society, the dental society, the bar associa- 
ciations, along with the elected officers of 
those organizations. 

This local group can start now to develop 
the mechanics of political action. 

This takes time. It takes planning. You 
will need_ professional help. “You should 
be thinkfmg about providing TV time, 
radio shows, getting together the money 
for newspaper ads, campaign literature, and 
direct mail to voters. Start holding rallies, 
picnics, coffee hours, and the other social 
activities which cement together people with 
a common objective. Provide the candidates 
with an opportunity to find out what you 
want your Congressman to be and see if the 
candidates measure up. Think about out- 
door advertising, posters, buttons, bumper 
stickers on automobiles, match books, pen- 
cils. They all cost money, but they are the 
mechanics of politics. 

You may be told that these activities are 
against the law. 

The most recent court actions are that you, 
the DAR, or any other association or group, 
or corporation, can spend money in such ac- 
tivities for the purpose of informing mem- 
bers, customers, stockholders, suppliers, and 
so forth, of their views on public issues, and 
the effect on their affairs and of the election 
to office of candidates who share or oppose 
those views. 

Such organizations may use any media of 
communication known to mankind for this 
purpose. 

Do not, as a matter of law and as a matter 
of practical commonsense, go around en- 
dorsing candidates. Such endorsements, 
without more, are of utterly no value in a 
political campaign. 

Your local group must do. actual work 
in the election districts. You will need vot- 
ing records of incumbent legislators, Na- 
tional, State and city councils. You will 
need information as to political spending by 
organized groups in your last elections. You 


Will need authoritative discussions of the 


issues. You cannot rely solely on the news 
that comes’ out of Washington to give you 
the kind of information you need. Your 
local paper is more likely to give you the 
kind of information you need than the big 
city dailies. Furthermore, your local news- 
paper will look upon you as a.potential ad- 
vertiser, 

All of this material is now available from 
public sources, from official reports, here 
in Washington. Steps are beihg taken now 
by several organizations to provide you with 
the kind of material which will give you the 
substance for political action. 

Only the local people—you and you and 
you—can come up with the manpower and 
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the money and the-~enthusiasm that will 
even begin to offset labor’s political strength. 

National organizations can, and God knows 
I hope they will, provide you with the ma- 
terial for you to use (as you best can de- 
cide) in selecting and electing to office the 
kind of men you want in office. 

You, the DAR, cannot do it alone. You 
must persuade, demand, cajole all of the 
conservative organizations to lay agide their 
normal competitive instincts to engage in 
an organized, planned campaign that will 
encourage intelligent . and conservative 
young people to go into public life. Many 
are now convinced that men of principles 
who believe in America and her former sys- 
tem of government are not wanted in pub- 
lic office. You must convince them other- 
wise. 

Time is short. Labor leaders now have at 
their beck and call probably less than 2 mil- 
lion political workers out their total of 18 
million dues payers. This relatively small 
number has been organized calculatingly in 
exactly the places where it will bring about 
the most far-reaching political results, 

Your job is to offset that organized mi- 
nority. You can improve upon my sugges- 
tions as to how to run a political campaign. 
For a mere man to even assume superiority 
in any area over women, with their inborn 
instinct—their motherhood instinct to pre- 
serve the race—is ridiculous. 

How can you do nothing in this fight? 
If you go home and stay inside, you will 
be doing something. You will be doing pre- 
cisely what Walter Reuther and those others 
whose activities bring joy to the hearts of 
world communism want and expect you 
to do. 

Bob Welch, whose reputation you all 
know, tells me that there is only 1 danger 
which the Communists face today and only 
1 thing they fear. That is, for the Ameri- 
can people to be awakened sufficiently, too 
soon, to the very nature and metheds and 
existence and progress of the Communist 
conspiracy itself. 

By doing nothing you and you and you 
will have become another ally of world com- 
munism. 

Dean Manion, an old and cherished friend 
of mine, calls my attention to a quotation 
from the Book of Proverbs: 

“Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set.” 

What is the landmark? 
if we had the votes? 

We can restore the Constitution, and re- 
assert its provisions so that even the Supreme 
Court of the United States cannot misin- 
terpret it. 

We can limit the power of Congress to tax, 
as it was limited until the 16th amendment. 

We can take away—if the face of the Con- 
gress is changed—those things which the 
Federal Government is now doing which are 
immoral, unconstitutional, illegal, and out- 
rageous. 

We can once more set the free mind of 
America, the foundation, the creative, the 
atomic power of America, free America, fur- 
ther from the restrictions, the management 
of man over man, the compulsions, the prop- 
aganda, the deception, the unlimited, un- 
conscionable power of government. 

Almost 6 years ago Senator Taft and Car- 
didate Eisenhower signed a manifesto of 
principles. This is what it says, in part: 

“The greatest threat to liberty today is 
internal, from the constant growth of big 
government through the constantly increas- 
ing power and spending of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. * * *” 

God help us as we organize for the peace- 
ful revolution to restore constitutional gov- 
ernment in our land, 


What must we do 
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Walter Reuther’s Background 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. J. 
B. Matthews, substituting for radio 
commentator Bob Siegrist on radio sta- 
tions WLS and WGEZ, on Thursday, 
April 24, supplemented his broadcast of 
April 23 with additional material on 
Walter Reuther’s background and phi- 
losophy. 

Dr. Matthews has been personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Reuther for many 
years and his observations of April 24 
are as follows: 

Walter and Victor Reuther came back to 
Detroit from the Soviet Union in the fall 
of 1935, having spent at least 18 months 
in the Communist utopia. One magazine 
says the Reuther boys went to Russia and 
“found out the ugly truth” for themselves. 
Such an assertion is apocryphal nonsense. 
There isn’t a scintilla of evidence to support 
it. 

The record leaves no doubt that the 
Reuther brothers went to Russia as Marxists 
and came away even more so. The pretense 
that they went and “found out the ugly 
truth” for themselves is an afterthought 
dictated by their interests as political ad- 
venturers. 

When they reached Detroit late in 1935, 
the Reuthers went at once into the serious 
business of carving out careers for them- 
selves in the unionizing of the automotive 
industry. But, that story should wait for 
@ moment upon a revealing incident in the 
files of the Detroit Police Department. 

Sergeant Harry Mikuliak had been in the 
Detroit Police Department some 15 years 
when, as a highly skilled investigator, he 
attended a meeting on May 3, 1937. 

According to Sergeant Mikuliak’s account, 
this meeting was held in an auditorium in 
downtown Detroit. The meeting was orig- 
inally scheduled to be held in the Cass Tech- 
nical High School, but permission had been 
denied by the representative of the board of 
education. 

Anna Louise Strong, well-known Soviet 
propagandist, was the speaker.at this meet- 
ing which was held to raise money for the 
Communist side of the Spanish civil war. 
The money-raiser, at this meeting, was none 
other than Walter Reuther. The amount 
which Reuther raised in cash that night 
was $522.67. 

Walter knew Anna Louise Strong from 
his Soviet days. He knew her, as did every- 
body else who had ever heard her name, 
as a Soviet apologist. 

Walter Reuther has not denied this col- 
laboration with the Communists, and it 
occurred more than a year and a half after 
his return from Russia. Obviously, he can- 
not. It is a part of the public and police 
record of Detroit. 

Whatever happens to the Reuther political 
ambitions along the way, he deserves a place 
in American history as the generalissimo of 
the sit-down strikes. His present position 
rests upon those acts of violence in which 
he collaborated to the fullest extent with 
the Communist Party of the United States, 

Shortly after his return from the Soviet 
Union, Walter Reuther joined the insignifi- 
cant little union in the automotive industry. 
In practically no time, he had achieved the 
presidency of the west side local of the 
auto union, 
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In 1935, France was swept by a wave of 
Communist-led sit-down strikes which com- 
pletely paralyzed the economy of the coun- 
try. In 1936-37, this Communist insurrec- 
tionary technique was introduced into the 
United States. The three Reuther brothers 
masterminded the sit-down strikes in the 
automotive industry, with Walter as the 
chief of staff. The Reuthers are still proud 
of this achievement. 

The story of the sit-down strikes which 
the Reuther brothers led is a matter of 
public record. 

Walter Reuther and his two brothers in- 
troduced this Communist strike technique 
at the Kelsey-Hayes wheel plant in Detroit. 
Of the 78 members of Walter’s west side 
local more than half were employed at Kelsey- 
Hayes. 

Walter called a strategy meeting at his 
home. Fifteen of his Kelsey-Hayes members 
attended. Walter had learned well the lesson 
of the Bolshevik revolution; namely, that 
small conspiratorial and determined nucleus 
is all that is necesary to deliver a successful 
revolutionary blow. 

Two of the Walter’s conspirators were care- 
fully trained to pull the right switches at 
a@ given signal. A few others were stationed 
at strategic points and instructed to yell 
“strike” as soon as the switches were pulled 
and the assembly line ground a halt. 
Victor Reuther was ready with a fiery speech. 
Walter was waiting at home by the tele- 
phone. Victor told the plant manager that 
only Walter could get the assembly line 
moving again, and gave the manager Wal- 
ter’s telephone number. Walter was sent 
for, and when he arrived he mounted a box 
to deliver his own fiery harangue. 

That memorable day at the Kelsey-Hayes 
plant, Walter Reuther and his goons not 
only pulled the switches which stopped the 
assembly line; they also brought law and 
order to its knees. A civilized community 
surrendered to primitive violence. 

The story was reenacted in plant after 
plant. In Flint, Mich., Reuther and his 
goons fought off the police by hurling nuts 
and bolts. They turned fire hoses upon the 
uniformed guardians of the community. 
They maufactured blackjacks inside the 
plant. 

In the Saturday Evening Post, a few years 
ago, a reporter described the Reuther boys’ 
activities in the Flint, Mich., insurrection as 
follows: “‘The redheaded Reuther brothers— 
Walter, Victor, and Roy—were everywhere, 
shouting encouragement from sound trucks, 
organizing defenses, helping to plan strategy 
and climbing through windows to make re- 
assuring speeches to the strikers. No Com- 
munist Party member—and there were many 
of them in on the show—worked with more 
fiery zeal than the Reuthers.” 

It was well known at the time that the 
entire Communist apparatus of the State 
of Michigan was placed at Walter Reuther’s 
disposal and that, without this assistance 
of the Kremlin’s agents, the civil combustion 
would have been greatly reduced. 

Most people have probably forgotten that 
the sitdown strikes in Michigan prompted 
Martin Dries to introduce his resolution 
which set up the congressional committee 
to investigate un-American propaganda and 
activities in the spring of 1938. As director 
of research for the Dies committee from 
1939 to 1945, I added greatly to my knowl- 
edge of the pro-Communist activities of 
Walter Reuther. 

I learned, for example, that the Commu- 
nists had set up what they called the unity 
caucus in the autoworkers union. Sworn 
testimony before the Dies committee incor- 
porated the foll memorandum on the 
unity caucus: “There were present at this 
caucus Wyndham Mortimer, Ed Hall, Walter 
Reuther, and about 90 delegates to the con- 
vention who were actually Communist Party 





members. Also present were William Wein. 
stone, Michigan secretary of the Communig} 
Party; Jack Stachel, a member of the cen. 
tral committee of the Communist Party, 
Morris Childs, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Communist Party; Jack Johnstone, of Chi. 
cago, a member of the central committee; 
and Louis Budenz, a member of the staff of 
the Daily Worker.” 

In 1946, 10 years after the sitdown 
strikes, Walter Reuther ran for the presi. 
dency of the automobile workers union on 
an anti-Communist platform—and was 
elected by a narrow margin. Walter Rey. 
ther’s first act, on the announcement of his 
election to the presidency of the automo- 
bile workers union, was to stand before the 
convention and make an offer of peace to 
the leader of the Communist faction whom 
he had just defeated. The Communist 
leader curtly declined Reuther’s publicly 
proclaimed offer to collaborate with the 
Communists. 

Periodically, Walter Reuther grabs the 
headlines by announcing a new Reuther plan, 
Two years ago, for example, he announced a 
gigantic plan for global socialism. Political 
Affairs, the most authoritative medium 
through which the Communist Party line of 
the moment ts expounded, gave its highest 
praise for this recent Reuther program. The 
Communist publication said: ““Reuther's two 
major points, taken together, provide for 
participation by the United States and the 
Soviet Union in a common effort to bring to 
the poverty-stricken peoples of the world the 
wherewithal for upgrading of their econ- 
omies.” 

And how would Reuther attain this goal? 
The answer: “The United States should con- 
tribute 2 percent of its gross produce each 
year (about $8 billion this year) for the next 
25 years into a world fund to provide eco- 
nomic and technical aid to less developed 
countries, whether alined with the United 
States or not. The program would be ad- 
ministered through the United Nations and 
multilateral agencies. United States aid 
would be made available at once through ex- 
isting multilateral agenci@s, pending U. N, 
action on the creation of the world fund.” 

While Reuther’s plans do not bear the 
Communist label, they are always socialistic 
in essence. Their adoption would take 
America step by step into a full-fledged So- 
cialist economy. And, it must be remem- 
bered that the historic mission of socialism 
is so to destroy the national morale and 80 
to disintegrate the national economy as to 
make it a pushover for communism. 

Walter and Victor Reuther closed their 
famous letter to Melvin and Gladys Bishop 
with the words, “Carry on the fight for @ 
Soviet America.” The surest road to the 
sovietizing of the United States would be 
for the American people to follow Walter 
Reuther., ‘ 





Israel Independence Day 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“ Wednesday, April 23, 1958 \ 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 10th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel. On this 
happy occasion I wish to extend my sil- 
cere congratulations to both the leaders 
and people of Israel for the 
progress they have made during the last 
decade and to express the hope, echoed 
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py all America, that the future may prove 
even more successful and prosperous. 

Great changes have been wrought 
since that momentous day in 1948 when 
Israel first proclaimed her independ- 
ence—changes which can only serve as 
a living memorial to the courage and 
fortitude of the Jewish people. In the 
space of 10 short years Israel has risen 
from the status of a new and struggling 
nation to that of a stable and mature 
state whose voice is listened to with re- 
spect in the councils of the world. In 
the troubled sea of the Middle East; 
Israel stands as an island of democracy 
and progress. ‘ 

Nor has‘her domestic progress been 
any less startling. In spite of the fact 
that she has been offering blessed sanc- 
tuary to countless thousands of the un- 
fortunate victims of World War II, Israel 
has, nevertheless, managed to provide a 
sound economic base for the future 
through intelligent agricultural and in- 
dustrial planning. Vast building pro- 
grams have provided both homes and 
schools for her growing population. 
Desert areas like the Negev have been 
made to bloom again through the appli- 
cation of modern methods of technology 
and irrigation to the cultivation of the 
soil. Governmental institutions have 
matured and have nurtured and pro- 
tected the liberties of the individual 
through extremely trying times. 

These tremendous achievements have 
not been accomplished without suffering 
and sacrifice, for Israel has had to con- > 
tend with both active military hostility 
and economic boycott imposed by her 
neighbors. It is not surprising, how- ] 
ever, that the same faith and courage 
which kept the precious idea of a na- 
tional homeland alive for® more than 
2,000 years has been able to surmount 
all obstacles. Today Israel stands as a 
symbol to men striving for their inde- 
pendence all over the world—a symbol 
of what man can accomplish when sus- 
tained by a deep and abiding faith and 
dedicated to the principles of freedom 
and democracy. 





Clearance Requirements Across the 
Atlantic Intercoastal Waterway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the proposed action of the Fact Finding 
Committee of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, regarding the re- 
duction of the minimum vertical clear- 
ance requirements below the present 80 
feet across the Atlantic Intercoastal 
Waterway, protests have been filed ob- 

to such action. ‘ 

The American Boat Builders & Re- 
bairers Association, Inc., through its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Jerome F. Healy, Jr., 
has filed such a protest on behalf of its 
Members. This is & matter worthy of 
attention of all Mejynbers of Congress. 
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The letter of protest foliows: 
AMERICAN Boat BUILDERS 
& REPAIRERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 18, 1958. 
Fact FrnpiInc COMMITTEE, CorPs OF 
ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Care of Col. Paul D. Trozler, Chair- 
man, District Engineer, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

GENTLEMEN: We represent over 100 small 
shipyards and sailmakers. You will note 
from our attached current membership list 
that they are located along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

We protest the proposed reduction of the 
minimum vertical clearance requirements 
below the present 80 feet across the Atlantic 
Intracoastal Waterway. 

The proposal, if carried through, will ser- 
iously. affect the economy of a large number 
of these yards and the towns where they are 
located and will add to the recession now 
rapidly spreading across the country. The 
reverberations will be felt by yards as far 


North as Maine, as we will show below. 


How this proposal will affect a cross-sec- 
tion of our member yards: 

Hartge Yacht Yard of Galesville, Md., now 
employs about a dozen people. About 20 of 
its customers use the Intracoastal Waterway. 
In addition, many others stop at this yard 
for repairs en route nerth. Most of these 
customers would be affected by the 55-foot 
clearance of bridges on this waterway, and 
would be unable to use the waterway. With 
a change in the route of its customers, this 
yard would be by-passed and lose the re- 
pair business of these vessels. It is the opin- 
ion of this yard that small yards, like itself, 
would be almost eliminated if such a pro- 
posal becomes a reality. A photostat copy 
of this yard’s statements is attached. 

Another .yard, Manchester Yacht Sails, 


“Inc., located at South Dartmouth, Mass., em- 


ploying about 15 people, has approximately 
25 customers sailing yachts and using the 
inland waterway en route to and from south- 
ern sailing areas. These customers advise 
the yard that the proposed 55-foot clearance 
would necessitate their sailing outside in 
the open ocean along the most dangerous 
parts of the Atlantic coast and in treacher- 
out waters fraught with peril fur their craft. 

Barbour Boat Works, of New Bern, N. C., 
which has a payroll of about 50, is another 
member who feels that it will be affected 
by this proposal. Its letter is attached. 

The Arnold C. Gay Yacht Yard, of Anna- 
polis, Md., is another yard which has approx- 
imately 25 of its customers using the water- 
way and judges that it outfits another 25 for 
the same purpose. It is of the opinion that 
if these boats are unable to use the water- 
way, boatyards all along the way would be 
forced to close. Its statement is also at- 
tached. 

This is but a cross section of the many 
yards which would be faced with the same 
problems in the event that this proposal is 
carried through. 

E. Farnham Butler of the Mount Desert 
Yacht Yard located in Maine has heretofore 
written to you his opposition to the proposed 
plan setting forth his position in a similar 
vein. 

Many yards of this association are located 
in small towns along the waterway and con- 
tribute substantally to the business econ- 
omy of these towns. Making the waterway 
impassable for high-masted vessels. would 
reroute these vessels with the resultant sub- 
stantial loss of business currently enjoyed 
not only by these small yards but by the 
local townspeople such as suppliers, restau- 
rants, and the like. This loss of business, in 
turn, would be reflected by an increase in 
the country’s present growing unemploy- 
ment rolls. Any step taken that would at 
this time contribute to unemployment is 
false economy. The wooden boat building 
and repair industry is hard pressed under 
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normal conditions to retain its skilled work- 
ers. It consists of a large number of indi- 
vidual companies, each of which is within 
the category of small business. This indus- 
try deserves encouragement and stimulus 
and not obstruction and restraint, because it 
is claimed that some money can be saved 
when building bridges. Boat building and 
repairing skills are among the occupations 
listed in the United States Department of 
Labor’s list of critical skills vital to na- 
tional defense programs. ‘These skills are 
found only in boat yards and the dissipa- 
tion of such skills through failure to keep 
the boat building and repairing industry in 
full operation in time of peace would pose a 
serious threat in time of mobilization. 

Complete statistics on the height of the 
masts of all boats using the Intracoastal 
Waterway, as your own research has un- 
doubtedly revealed, are not available. Our 
investigation reveals that the Corps of Engi- 
neers, with the opportunity to gather, this 
information as each boat using the Intra- 
coastal Waterway passes its locks, did not 
commence to do this until March 5, 1958, al- 
though the same procedure has been used 
over the years for obtaining other informa- 
tion. We also understand that the United 
States Coast Guard lacks these figures. We 
point this out not in a critical vein, but as 
clear evidence that the 80-foot-minimum 
clearance was so well established that no one 
was even concerned about mast height, and 
that boatowners and boatbuilders and others 
concerned had a right to rely on the long 
established minimum clearance and not to 
expect it to be arbitrarily reduced to suit the 
convenience of another group. 

No pressing need for the proposed change 
has ben established. Alleged public economy 
in the construction and operation of bridges 
is the only argument presented in favor of 
lowering the clearance. Such an argument is 
far outweighed by the harm which will be 
occasioned by such an act to the business 
economy of our industry, and to the property 
life and limb of many boat owners who would 
be deprived.of the use of the waterway. 

There is no way to estimate the perils that 
would result from forcing high-masted ves- 
sels into the open sea. It can safely be pre- 
sumed however that if these vessels are 
forced to travel north and south outside the 
safety of cruising in inland waters, men and 
boats would needlessly be exposed to stormy 
and treacherous Atlantic waters. The recent 
disappearance of Harvey Conover, the well- 
known yachtsman, together with his yacht 
and all on board is a most vivid illustration 
of the perils which must be considered in 
forcing the high-masted vessels into the 
open sea. 

We submit that the advantages which a 
small group might realize in lowering the 
vertical clearance below the present 80 feet 
are far outweighed by the disadvantages 
which would follow in its path, and that no 
change should be made in the long estab- 
lished minimum vertical clearance of 80 feet. 

Respectfully, 
JEROME F. HEALY, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 





Reds To Produce Atomic Plane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 


RecorpD at this point an article from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer of April 22 regard- 
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ing plans of the Soviet Union to place 
a nuclear-powered aircraft in the skies 
by 1960. I believe it is important for 
the Members of the House to be aware 
of the tremendous progress which the 
Russians are making in the nuclear air- 
craft and nuclear rocket field, and of 
the threat which this poses to the United 
States, both from a military and psycho- 
logical point of view. 

As the Members of this body are well 
aware, my colleagues and I on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy have for 
years pressed for a vigorous development 
program to insure that the United 
States achieve the first nuclear-powered 
aircraft. We have felt that America 
must be first to place a nuclear aircraft 
in the skies both from the point of view 
of the important military missions which 
such an aircraft can perform and, equally 
important, from the point of view of 
world confidence in America’s scientific 
capability. The urgency for doing so 
has been underlined dramatically by the 
recent Soviet successes with their sput- 
niks. 

I am convinced from my own conver- 
sations with Russian scientists in Mos- 
cow last fall that the Soviets are well 
along in their atomic plane program 
and I believe that it is entirely reason- 
able to assume that the 1960 target date 
mentioned in the article is a correct one. 
For this reason I cannot but regret that 
the administration has seen fit to kill 
efforts last fall by the Air Force to ac- 
celerate our nuclear aircraft program 
and, more recently, that the Killian com- 
mittee has delivered a crushing blow to 
these hopes after a cursory review of 
the program. 

I hope, however, Mr. Speaker, that 
this Russian threat to the United States 
will help change the attiude of those 
who believe that we can conduct our 
nuclear aircraft program in a business- 
as-usual fashion, and that action will be 
taken immediately to restore funds to 
the program so that it can be pushed 
forward with all speed. 

The article follows: 

{From the Cincinnati Enquirer of April 22, 
1958] 
Reps To Propuce ATOMIC PLANE, OFFICIAL 
Soviet BOOKLET DECLARES 
(By Phillip M. Swatek) 

WASHINGTON, April 21.—Russian science 
and engineering are on the verge of creating 
aircraft with atomic engines, a technical 
publication of the Soviet Defense Ministry 
says. 

The booklet, just translated by the United 
States Air Force and made public here for 
the first time, declares the Communists want 
to fly a nuclear transport but that an atomic 
bomber with unlimited range would be of 
particular interest. 

American imperialists, the Soviet authors 
say, have been working hard on a nuclear 
bomber to deliver bombs of enormous de- 
structive power to any point on the earth’s 
surface. 

The Soviet Union has been compelled, in 
view of the military preparations of the 
capitalist courtries, to develop armed forces 
capable of repulsing an attack by an ag- 
gressor at any time. 

In the Russians’ view, more than 10 United 
States aircraft engine manufacturers are 
working on atomic engines and reactors, in- 
cluding General Electric. Actually, GE is the 
only manufacturer working on the engine, 
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believe it or not facts, including the infor. 


though Pratt & Whitney has a contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission for work on 
the reactor, 

GE also is doing reactor development work 
for the AEC, and the Evendale (Cincinnati) 
plant is regarded as the nerve center of the 
entire United States program. 

Authorities who have examined the book- 
let, published by the Russian military press 
last fall, and a volume filled with formulas 
and engineering diagrams, said today that 
on the basis of this evidence Russia appar- 
ently has at least as much theoretical knowl- 
edge in this field as the United States has. 

Whether Russia actually is ahead and will 
fly an atomic aircraft before. the United 
States just on the basis of this display of 
technical knowledge, authorities here will 
not say. They explain so much depends on 
Soviet ability to translate their plans into 
hardware and the pressure under which they 
are doing it. 

No specific target date for the first Russian 
flight was mentioned in the book: The most 
authoritative estimate used here for the first 
Russian flight is 1960. The United States 
target date was given to the House Military 
Appropriations Subcommittee last winter as 
1963. 


Experts here were impressed with the at- 
tention given in the book to nuclear-powered 
turboprop engines. Most consideration in 
the United States program, in the past any- 
way, has been given to turbojet engines in 
order to provide a higher and faster bomber 
for the Air Force, which was putting up most 
of the money. Turboprops would have been 
better for a big transport plane, which 
would have been easier to develop than a 
high-performance bomber, but the Air Force 
hasn't been interested. 

Because of the great weight required for 
radiation shielding, progress in developing a 
militarily-useful jet has been slow. Enthusi- 
asm for the project fluctuated within the Air 
Force and last summer it appeared it might 
be cut back drastically. 

These were dark days at Evendale. Then 
sputnik reestablished the value of being first 
and the nuclear-plane project was brought 
back for another look. Advocates of early 
flight in anything that would fly prevailed 
within the service. Last winter the Navy 
began aggressively pushing its turboprop 
seaplane project. 

Studies still are being made by the Defense 
Department on the Navy project, but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower decided last month not to 
pursue the Air Force progrem on a crash 
basis. If a switch in emphasis to the Navy 
turboprop project is made, most of the work 
still would be done at Evendale. 

Authorities feel the Russians’ interest in 
the turboprop concept, their charges that 
America wants the atom plane for war while 
the Russians want to fly a nuclear transport 
plane, give a pretty good hint at what they 
are doing. 

The Russians admit in the book that they 
haven’t solved the radiation-shield weight 
problem either, so, it is guessed, they de- 
cided to skip the more difficult jet project 
and concentrate on turboprops which are 
more efficient at low altitudes and subsonic 
speeds. Because turboprops were the best 
bet technically, they went ahead and de- 
veloped their program to match—calling at- 
tention to the fact that the United States 
was developing its atom plane for war and 
they were developing theirs for peaceful 
purposes, 

In the introduction of the book it is stated, 
“The ruling circles of the United States 
marked the beginning of the atomic age by 
the barbaric destruction of the Japanese 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, although 
there was no military necessity for -this 
whatsoever.” 

In addition to the many engineering draw- 
ings and technical details, the Russian 
authors included in their volume some 
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mation that a nuclear plane could fly around 
the world and consume no more than 1 tog 
pounds of nuclear fuel. 

The same flight with conventional engines 
would take 1,000 tons or more than 20 raj. 
way tank carloads of kerosene, they figure, 
Nuclear fuel, the Russians explain, containg 
approximately 2 million times as much 
energy per unit weight as does an equal unit 
weight of modern aircraft fuel. 





Our Railroads Are in a Desperate 
Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of Néw York. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing story published in the Elmira 
(N. Y.) Advertiser on April 17, 1958, 
This story is in the form of questions 
and answers developed at a round- 
discussion between newspapermen in E]- 
mira and representatives of the railroad 
industry. 

The newspapermen were Cove Hoover 
and W. Charles Barber, the Elmira Star- 
Gazette; Alan Gould, Jr., and Robert 
Clark, the Elmira Sunday Telegram; and 
Hillard Gordon, the Elmira Advertiser. 

Railroad representatives were James 
M. Dean, Erie Railroad; William J. 
Noone, Pennsylvania Railroad; and 
Franklin B. Hoffman, chairman of the 
Railroad Community Committee. 

The questions asked and the answers 
given to them so pointedly highlight the 
plight of our Nation’s railroads that I 
thought Members of the Congress should 
have the advantage of reading these 
questions and. answers: 

Question. How in the world did the fail- 
roads get into their present financial predica- 
ment? 

Mr. Dean. There are several reasons. The 
railroads—the only form of passenger-freight 
transportation that must buy, build, main- 
tain and pay taxes on its own right-of-way— 
are governed on Federal, State and local levels 
by an archaic system of laws and regulations 
that deny them the fundamental right of 
equal competition. ‘ 

These laws were put on the books way back 
in the days when the railroads did have 4 
virtual monopoly on transportation. Today 
while there is no longer any trace of monop- 
oly, the same old laws are in use. 


Actually, the railroads are the only true. 
common carrier of both freight and pas — 


sengers. They carry almost half of all intef- 
city freight and about 35 percent of commer- 
cial passenger traffic, © 

Because they are legitimate common cal* 
riers, they must accept every type of freight, 
while their competitors may pick and choose 
just what they want to carry. 

This has left the railroads in the position 
of being forced to haul the undesirable and 
oftentimes unprofitable freight, while theif 
competitors grab off the lucrative busines’ 
and do not have to worry about declining 
passenger business. 

Question. How has inflation affected the 
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railro 
been 


reduction in the level of our economy. 


wage Tr 
12 ents an hour, 


gince November of last year, for example, 
ates of railroad workers have gone up 


This has resulted in a dangerous drop in 


railroad earnings and many roads are scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel for money to 


meet expenses. 


Unlike other businesses—perhaps 


like 


yours—the railroads cannot act immediately 


to cope with these rising costs. 


Under obsolete regulations, they apply for 
freight and passenger rate increases to offset 
their losses, but by the time the slow legal 
machinery gets around to acting, it is far too 
late, and too often, the increases are sadly 


inadequate to cover the added costs. 
Right here in New York State ever? 


rail- 


road in the State loses money on its pas- 


senger 


business. For two railroads alone, 


the deficit last yéar was more than $100 mil- 


lion. 


Question. The claim is made that railroads 


are losing money because of taxation. 
padly are they hit? 


How 


Mr. Dean. At the Federal, State and local 
levels, the railroads get it in the neck from 


if any, relief despite the desperate situation 


in which the railroads find themselves. 


: the tax appraisers and there has been little, 
) 


| As an example, the taxes last year on 
ae Grand Central Terminal and Pennsylvania 


Station in New York amounted to $13 


mil- 


lion, even though both facilities are used 


exclusively for passenger trains. 


In other words, while the passenger losses 


have been rising, ironically, so has the tax 


bill. Here 


is another shocking example. 


New York City taxes on the New York Cen- 
tral’s Harlem River Bridge have jumped from 
$70,000 a year to $490,000 a year since 1954— 


an increase of 600 percent. 


And while the railroads are reeling under 
the paralyzing burden of taxation and regu- 
lation, their competitors are enjoying a rela- 


tive field day. 


Question. We hear a lot about declining 
railroad passenger business. What has hap- 


pened in this field? 


Mr, Noone. Much of it has gone to the 


failroads’ subsidized competitors—the 
lines, buses and private cars. 


air- 


And millions of these subsidy dollars have 
come, ironically, from the huge taxes paid 
by the railroads on the facilities they have 


had to build and pay for themselves. 


The airlines, for example, use airports and 
traffic-control systems built for them by 
public authorities. Millions have been spent 


right here in the Elmira area. 


The taxes on these facilities—when they 


are any—are ridiculously low. 


For example, the property in New York on 
Which LaGuardia and Idlewild airports are 
built is assessed at $110 million. Not a dol- 
lar of tax is paid. Railroads, for this amount 
of property, would be paying a tax bill of 


$4,400,000 a year. 


: Billions of dollars in taxpayers’ funds have 
; gone into the construction of our mammoth 
system of throughways, expressways, high- 
Ways, bridges and tunnels, which are used by 

and trucks as well as by automobiles. 


These publicly sponsored and paid for 


Projects have 
the railroads, 
State Thruway, which is close to us, 
effect was dramatic. 

As 
for use, there was a 
drop in the passenger business 

Tunning New York Central Railroad. 

Now with the 


the pre-Thruway level. 
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had a tremendous impact on 
In thé case of the New York 


the 


each section of the road. was opened 
sharp corresponding 
of the paral- 


Thruway completed, New 
York Central's business is down 40 percent 


mr. DEAN. Along with its other woes, the 
ad industry, like every one-else, has 
caught in the inflationary squeeze. It 
nas been confronted with steadily climbing 
labor and material costs, together with a 
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When you come right down to brass tacks, 
we are losing money on, just about every 
passenger train we run. 

Quéstion. Don’t the railroads charge 
more—to other users, such as freight ship- 
pers—to offset losses in passenger service? 

Mr. Noone. In the past, the profit on the 
railroad freight operation was enough to 
offset these passenger income losses, but now 
we are in trouble there, too. 

The obvious solution, of course, is to’do 
more business and cut down on the losses, 
but here again we are up against a blank 
wall, 

Railroad equipment has been wearing out, 
and we just can’t get the money needed to 
replace it, or keep it in proper repair. 

Ironically, to improve our earnings, we 
must have new equipment, but because our 
earnings are so poor, we cannot attract the 
investment capital needed to replace the 
equipment. 

The return on railroad investment has 
dropped to a dangerously low point—a point 
at which we had to pass up dividends—and 
that means the investors are not willing to 
pour any more money into railroad stocks. 

Question. What are the railroads doing 
about this situation? 

Mr. Noone. Well, we have tightened our 
belts until it hurts. Thousands of employ- 
ees have been furloughed. Every possible 
economy has been made to conserve our 
dwindling supply of cash. 

But frankly, we are scraping the bottom of 
the barrel. 

Some roads have torn up track, closed and 
sold stations and freight houses, sold off real 
estate, and just about everything possible to 
raise the precious cash we need to keep oper- 
ating from day to day. 

Some railroads have been forced into self- 
cannibalism. 

The New York Central, for example, has 
been forced to scrap hundreds of old cars, 
just to sell the metal and scrap material, in 
a desperate attempt to raise cash. This 
practice, obviously, is dangerous, but we are 
in a desperate situation. 

Question. What role do the railroads play 
in our peactime economy—and during times 
of national emergency? 

Mr. Horrman. In World War II the rail- 
roads carried 90 percent of all military 
freight and 97 percent of all organized mili- 
tary troop movements. 

In Korea—and here I will quote General 
Van Fleet—‘No other form of transportation, 
nor all other forms combined, could have 
done the job the railroads did.” 

As of this moment, however, because of 
their weakened condition, the railroads just 
couldn’t do the job they did in World War 
II, if they were given an emergency call by 
the Government. 

Their physical plants have been weakened, 
because they haven't had the money to 
maintain them properly, and there is no 
prospect at the moment of that situation 
improving. 

Then, too, when the railroads are sick, so 
is the economy of the Nation. The railroads 
are the second biggest employer in the Na- 
tion and they are a tremendous purchasing 
force. > 

But they have had to cut their purchases, 
and that loss has been felt all across the 

-Nation. They have’ had to lay off workers, 
and that has seriously impaired the economy. 

Question. What then can be done to get 
the railroads back on the track, so to speak, 
and in a healthy condition? 

Mr. Horrman. The railroads desperately 
need relief from three oppressions—regula- 
tion, taxation and subsidy of the competi- 
tors. 

The railroads do not want to be taken over 
by the Government—they want to remain a 
vigorous, free enterprise industry, progress- 
ing with the Nation’s free economy, doing 
the vital job only they are equipped to do. 
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But they cannot fill this role, if they con- 
tinue to be shackled by outmoded and obso- 
lete regulations of the horse and buggy era. 

They cafinot live a free life if they are 
choked by excessive taxes which take away 
the dollars the railroads need to build them- 
selves back up into a healthy industry. 

They desperately need the basic American 
right to compete as a free segment of the 
economy. 

Regulations in some form are, of course, 
necessary in all things. 

But they should be fair and equitable and 
not force the railroads to lose money merely 
to help a competitor. 

We feel that the railroads must not be per- 
mitted to perish into the limbo of Govern- 
ment ownership. That would be a dark day 
for the country. 

We earnestly hope that Congress will study 
well the recommendations of the Smathers 
Committee and give the railroads the helping 
hand they need so urgently if they are to 
help themselves. 





Duck Hill Has 16 FFA Members Who 
Earned Top Degree 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of real trouble on the farm, I take 
real pleasure in calling attention to the 
fine record of a school, a school instruc- 
tor, and the outstanding record of a 
number of young farmers. It is a rec- 
ord which constitutes a real challenge. 

The article follows: 

Duck Hirn Has 16 FFA MEMBERS WHO 

EARNED Top DEGREE—RECORD FOR STATE 

CoMES UNDER INSTRUCTOR TRAPP 


(By Carl McIntire) 


Duck Hill believes in its school producing 
good farmers through the vocational agri- 
culture department—and believes in having 
those farmers stay at home to become a part 
of a thriving community. 

That it succeeds is evidenced by the record 
established by the school’s Future Farmers 
of America chapter, which numbers in its 
members the boys who are students in the 
vo-ag department. In the past 20 years 
there have been 16 boys from the chapter to 
earn the coveted American Farmer Degree, 
highest award that the National FFA Asso- 
ciation may award to its members. 

For most chapters, to have had 5 boys 
earning the degrees would be distinctive, but 
for 1 chapter in a comparatively small school 
to have 16 so honored is an outstanding 
achievement. Needless to say, there is no 
other school in the State to attain such a 
record. 

Then consider the fact that all 16 Ameri- 
can Farmers from Duck Hill are still farming 
in the Duck Hill area. 

Undoubtedly this unique achievement 
must be credited to one man, the person 
who has been responsible for the training 
of the young fellows who gained national 
stature as student farmers and have gone on 
to make successes as adult agriculturists. 

THERE 28 YEARS 
_He is B. M. Trapp, for 28 years the voca- 
tional agriculture instructor at Duck Hill 
High School. 

He must be a good teacher, interested in 

his boys. The record indicates the fact. 
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We found he is also a very nice guy, still 
very much interested in the young fellows 
who have been in his classes for this more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Trapp has kept pace with the boys who 
were in FFA chapters with him at Duck Hill. 
He can recite most of their achievements al- 
most as well as they could themselves, he 
has that much pride in their successes. He 
can tell you, too, most of the things about 
their farming operations, because they keep 
in touch with him and still seek his advice. 

With him and A. G. Shepherd, executive 
secretary of the Mississippi FFA, we visited 
1 day this week with 3 of his former American 
Parmer degree winners. 

One is a former State president of Mis- 
sissippi’s Future Farmers of America, D. R. 
Branch. Another is a former State reporter 
of the FFA, Elmo Branch, a brother of D. R. 
The third is Curtis Riley, the first American 
Parmer degree winner at Duck Hill. 


SCHOOL HAS 19 OF 21 CHAMPIONS 


Another achievement of the Duck Hill High 
School FFA chapter under Instructor B. M. 
Trapp is most unusual and is a record in 
the State, perhaps the Nation. 

For 19 of the past 21 years Duck Hill has 
had the State championship FFA dairy prod- 
ucts judging team—and the other 2 years 
the Duck Hill squad placed second. 

HERE’S LIST OF DUCK HILL’S 16-PLUS 
AMERICAN FARMERS 


A complete list of Duck Hill High School’s 
FFA American farmer degree winners in- 
cludes: 

Billy Abel, now in partnership with his 
father in a livestock farm operation near 
Duck Hill. 

Walter Abel, Jr., a merchant near Duck 
Hill, also operates a farm near there. 

James Bowen, who owns and operates a 
farm 2 miles east of Duck Hill. 

D. R. Branch farms near Duck Hill. 

Elmo Branch farms near Duck Hill. 

J. D. Branscome, graduate of State Col- 
lege, has farm south of Duck Hill, is in live- 
stock business and lives in Grenada, 

L. L. Branscome, Jr., farms with his father 
near Duck Hill and owns livestock sales at 
Batesville and Lexington. 

Manley Hayward, now in armed-service. 

Charles Heath, graduate of Texas A. and M., 
a veterinarian at Winona, owns farm near 
Duck Hill where he keeps his herd of regis- 
tered Angus. 

Julian Kirk farms 7 miles east of Duck 
Hill. 

S. S. Reeves, now in armed service. 

Curtis Riley farms north of Duck Hill. 

O. W. Scott, Jr., has an interest in farms 
near Duck Hill with his father, has herd of 
beef cattle, works as salesman. 

Dalton Windham farms near Duck Hill and 
works part time in Grenada. 

Ernest Windham farms near Duck Hill and 
works part time in Greneda. 

E. B. Wray, Jr., farms 9 miles east of Duck 
Hill, has row crop and grade beef herd oper- 
ation. 

In addition, Mr. Trapp, the vocational- 
agriculture instructor, holds an honorary 
American farmer degree. 





Where Does Liberty End and Protection 
Start? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WINT SMITH ~ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written about Ezra Taft 


Benson, the highly controversial Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It is generally 
known that the Secretary starts all 
speeches and closes them with a plea 
that his policies have only one basic ob- 
jective—tower prices for food and more 
liberty for the farmer. This editorial 
very clearly points out the difficulties of 
trying to put into practice such a policy. 

I commend this editorial from the 
Goodland Daily News of Goodland. Sit- 
uated on the high plains of Kansas, a 
geographical area of clear vision and 
cloudless skies, but at times some of 
these theories get a bit murky and 
smog-covered. 

The editorial follows: 


Wuere Does Liserty END AND PROTECTION 
STarT? 


“Doc” Benson, Secretary of Agriculture 
came up with such a curious prescription 
for these times you couldn't be expected to 
believe he originated it unless you read it in 
such a reliable place as herewith. Some- 
thing has to be done, says the Secretary, 
because farmers are not responding to the 
“old prosperity pills” provided by present 
farm aid programs. 

The main trouble with the farmers today 
is their cost of operation has risen $3 billion, 
$7 million in the last 7 years—a billion dol- 
lars more than their realized income. The 
Secretary points out the old price support 
program was written to cope with a depres- 
sion, changed to help fight a war, revised 
again to meet the need of peace. It has 
been an expensive effort but it hasn’t solved 
the farm problem. 

The Secretary didn’t mention it but he 
might have added the farm problem is so 
variable, complicated, huge, it never will be 
solved to the satisfaction of us all. But 
Benson has a program for the Nation's 22 
million farm people, and he contends they 
are entitled to it. That's where the incredi- 
ble part comes in, considering the regimen- 
tation most of us believe essential to con- 
trolled production which we are assured is 
essential to the farm program we have. 
Benson recommends these four freedoms: 

More freedom to plant so farms can be 
operated efficiently. 

More freedom to market so farm incomes 
can be increased. 

More freedom to meet competition so mar- 
kets can be expanded. 

More freedom from government inter- 
ference so farmers again may be independ- 
ent and self-reliant. 

Wonderful, wonderful. Benson’s dim- 
ming popularity should take on added lus- 
ter, in the fashion of applause accorded any 
loud expounder and champion of patriotism, 
motherhood, integrity, justice. 

Few farmers would refuse any of the four 
freedoms. Most of them demand the last. 
But the belief persists that a few years out 
in the cold of depending on individual 
resources, while all about our complicated 
civilization was doling out unemployment 
checks and assured profits on armament 
contracts, would send men of the soil back 
to Congress for protection. Thus, Doc Ben- 
son, this is no time for snoozin’ by the 
haystack, straw hat over your. eyes, 
dreamin’. 

Kansas wheat farmers have been essen- 
tially honest in the acreage allotment pro- 
gram over the according to William 
Cc. Parmer, United States district attorney 
for Kansas, whose duty is to prosecute if 
anyone seeks to defraud the Government on 
any farm program. Since the wheat allot- 
ment program was started his office has ob- 
tained judgment on more than 70 cases and 
has 20 pending. Most of the charges involve 
overplanting. Some cases are concerned 
with disputes between ASC committees and 
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the thousands of farmers who have 


under the Government - 


program 
been only insignificant chiseling. 
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Florida Playing Vital Part in National 


Trend Southward 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I find an 


excellent summation of Plorida’s grow. 


ing importance in the national picture 
in a recent column by Dr. Caleb J. King, 


Sr. It is entitled “Florida Playing 


Part in National Trend Southward.” } 
appeared in the Florida Times Union, ] 
believe that it will be interesting to gj 


the Members of Congress. 
FLORIDA PLAYING VITAL PART IN NaTIONat 


TREND SOUTHWARD 


(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr.) 


Look up and not down; look forward and 
not back; look out and not in; and lend 


a hand. 


Florida is playing a leading role in one of 
the most thrilling economic dramas—one of 
the most significant movements—ever staged 


in America. 


Surface appearances which point up this 
fact are convincingly attested by facts as 
sembled by the United States Census Bureau 
and the Department of Commerce and pub 


lished by the latter Federal agency. 


Statistics embodying the story of what 
happening usually cover the entire South o 
the Southeast. They are broken down, how- 
ever, to show the part each of the several 
States has in the dramatic trend of move- 
ment from the North to the South, and what 
the respective States are doing independent 


of that trend. 


A look at the whole picture prompt 
thinking of the utmost significance to the 
American people in their confusion and dis 
satisfaction over the disruption of the long: 


standing status quo. 


Conclusions are encouraged by mediations 
thus produced which augur well for a future 


that is not entirely unforeseeable. 


Substance is given the southward trek by 


the news release from the office of Rufe B. 
, Newman, Jr., manager of the Jacksonville 
Department of Commerce office showing the 


region as leading other regions in gain i 


motor-vehicle registrations, telephones if 
operation, and value of cattle on farms. 


And the fact that it was second among all 


regions in rate of increased expenditures for 
plant and equipment, electric energy pl 


duced, retail sales, per capita p 


ersonal in- 


come, industrial and commercial firms in op- 
eration, airline passenger transportstiol, 
value of commercfal broilers produced, and 
cash farm income. 
A phase of the'trend thus depicted that # 
particularly interesting, and important from 
the national viewpoint, is the increase= 


in foreign trade through Florida ports an | 


others of the Southeast. 
Efforts to build up the country’s fore 
aid are being given almost as much attel 


tion as the defense program. It is 
as a major weapon against the economle 


cession which is now plaguing Am 


rightly so. 


And while the talk goes on Florida ports 
are leading the region in foreign-trade 


velopment, with the exception of the gi 
farmers over measurements, Considering New Orleans. 
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A total of $3,766,900,000 worth of exports 
and imports passed through the ports of the 
on, composed of Florida, Mobile, New 


orleans, and the Carolinas last year. 

These figures represented an increase of 
$615,800,000 over 1956. All of the six cus- 
toms districts shared in the gains in the 

trade. 
Pe esta’s gain is especially noteworthy. In 
total trading the ports of this State reg- 
jstered a gain from $629.9 million to $792.7 
on. These figures are more than double 
those of any of the other ports except New 


Sane regional port figures appear very 
small, of course, when they are compared 
with the dozen or so big ports of the coun- 

. But they show gains, which is a vital 
factor in the current situation in the United 


Cane that word “situation” is filled with sig- 
nificant meaning at this time. It takes into 
consideration the waterfront racketeering in 
New York City, the aggravating nuisances 
maintained there and at others of the big 

by people who have much to do with 
getting ships in and out of docks. 

It also includes the national trend of 
thought that is centering more and more 
upon the desirability of living in this sec- 
tion than elsewhere, the result of great num- 
bers seeking refuge from the evils of. loose- 
thinking reformers among the country’s po- 
litical and judicial leadership. 

Examine whatever phase of the economy of 
Florida and her neighboring States you may, 
and you will find the conditions equally as 
favorable, some perhaps more so, as those 
prevailing with the ports. And it is inter- 
esting to note here that the Department of 
Commerce is doing an excellent job of trans- 
lating Census Bureau facts into informative 
news articles on the subject. : 

Florida, for example, is building better 
highways at the rate of close to $100 million 
worth a year. Keeping pace therewith is the 
program of expariding educational facilities 
to include another expensive university set- 
up at Tampa, and junior colleges within easy 
reach of all young people in every section. 

Of all the progress that is to be noted, 
however, the churches take the lead. If 
spiritual development could be measured by 
the number and scope of new sanctuaries 
and church-educational buildings, Florida 
might quickly become the object of the 
whole religious world in recognition of the 
leadership here. 


The fact of primary interest in the state- 
wide evaluation, however, is that Florida is 
moving forward in population more than 
4,000 persons a week, and otherwise in a way 
that acts like a magnet. 


EE 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
a8 to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
to estimates shall apply to reports or 
ents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 

Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
tely to the Committee on House 
tration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
tion of the Senate, who, in making their 
shall give the probable cost of the 
printing upon the estimate of the 
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Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tite 44, SecrIon 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. , 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 712-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrecorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
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Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise. ordered by the committee: 
Provided further) That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

- 11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 

in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
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Texas Representative’s Work Commended 
by Washington Post 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS ~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Snooping,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, commending the work being 
done by an able and distinguished young 
Representative from Texas, my very 
good friend, the honorable Jack Brooks, 
of the Second Congressional District of 


Texas. . 
There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in tne Recorp, 


as follows: 
SNOOPING 

It is indeed, as Representative Jack 
Brooks, of Texas, so indignantly put it, “a 
disgraceful, ethically reprehensible thing for 
a big, national firm to send detectives snoop- 
ing into the personal life of a Government 
official with whom they must deal in busi- 
ness.” Representative Brooxs was referring 
to the Freeport Sulphur Co. which, according 
to testimony, hired a special investigator a 
year ago to dig up hometown dirt on Ira D. 
Beynon, an official of the General Services 
Administration, who was being a somewhat 
stubborn negotiator. 

The president of the Freeport Sulphur Co. 
sought to justify what his company had done 
on the very basis commonly employed in 
justification of the Government’s personnel 
investigating techniques. “Any honorable 
man would have no objection whatever to 
being investigated,” he declared grandilo- 
quently. “Why Mr. Beynon should feel so 
damaged by having people ask questions 
about him, I don’t understand.” An ex- 
planation which may prove helpful was of- 
fered long ago by Thomas Erskine May in 
his Constitutional History of England: 

“Next in importance to personal freedom 
is immunity from suspicion and jealous ob- 
servation. Men may be without restraints 
upon their liberties; they may pass to and 
fro at pleasure; but if their stéps are tracked 
by spies and informers, their words noted 
down for crimination, their associates 
Watched as conspirators, who shall say that 
they are free? 

“Nothing is more revolting to Englishmen 
than the espionage which forms part of the 
administrative system of continental despot- 

- It haunts men like an evil genius, 
chills their gayety, restrains their wit, casts 
& shadow over their friendships and blights 
their domestic hearth.” 


A [ppendix 


A Religious Leader’s View of the Family 
Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I received a message from Father 
Peter Minwegen, O: M. I., of the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, Rhineland, Mo., 
about the fundamental importance of 
preserving our family-operated farming 
system. 

Father Minwegen warns that the pres- 
ent farm policies are destroying our fam- 
ily farms, and inexorably replacing them 
with a form of collective agriculture 
which he says is close kin to the collec- 
tive farms of the communistic countries. 
This strikes me as an extremely signifi- 
cant point. Truly, there is more simi- 
larity between a farming system in which 
the work is done by laborers who are 
hired by the communistic state and one 
in which the workers are hired by a big 
coorporation than there is between 
either of them and the traditional fam- 
ily-sized farm owned by the family that 
does the work. 

Father Minwegen’s warning is clear 
and blunt, “The trend toward the large 
industrialized business farm is evident,” 
he says. “Unless the wisdom of honest 
statesmen change the present course, 
this country will be a land of collective 
farms like Russia, with the difference 
that over there communism has used 
compulsion, while here the silent but 
irresistible power of capitalism will have 
achieved the same end.” 

Mr. President, this warning from a 
Catholic clergyman should be taken most 
seriously. I agree most emphatically 
with Father Minwegen that the collec- 
tive farm is wrong. It is wrong not 
merely because it is communistic; it is 
wrong because it deprives people of their 
opportunity for dignity and individual 
integrity, whether it is a communistic 
collective or a corporation-owned col- 
lective. It behooves all of us to heed 
Father Minwegen’s warning—which I 
have heard echoed by many religious 
thinkers of many denominations—and to 
take the action that is necessary to pre- 
serve and improve the opportunities of 
our farm families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Father Minwegen’s state- 


ment printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, so that others can share his wise 
counsel. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

Dear Sir: Speaking frequently in farmer 
communities and having lived among farm- 
ers many years, I have been asked the ques- 
tion: “Why is it that few Congressmen— 
if any at all—have the courage to come out 
openly and unequivocally in favor of the 
family farm? If in their legislative actions 
they did take a courageous stand in favor 
of the family-size farm it would be a great 
step toward the ultimate solution of the 
most vexing farm problem. 

Here are my reasons for this statement. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, E. T. Benson, 
recognizes farming only as an economic unit, 
producing food and fiber for the Nation. He 
is logical and consistent in favoring the 
mechanized industrial superfarm, because 
from his exclusive viewpoint of production 
it is more efficient than the small family 
farm. The superfarms grow and expand 
from year to year while the number of farm- 
ers and farms decreases. It sounds like 
cynical boasting, when we are told™that the 
per capita income .of the farmer has in- 
creased for everybody knows that when agri- 
cultural income is divided among fewer 
participants, the per capita share is larger. 

The superfarm or business farm is in the 
field of production only for profit, or for no 
other purpose than making money, while 
the family farm seeks also to provide the 
means of existence. 

The superfarm can survive, even become 
prosperous, on a return of 10 percent of his 
investment. The family-size farmer cannot 
make a living on 10 percent on his invest- 
ment and his labor. It is not the small exist- 
ence farm of the rural family, but the huge 
industrialized superfarm which creates the 
surpluses, forces down the market price and 
in the case of the Soil Bank and price sup- 
ports reaps the real benefits. Even on a small 
margin he can make money, because of the 
large acreage. Thus he becomes the worst 
competitor and enemy of the family farm. 


The average family farmer has not got the 
arable land to put into the Soil Bank. When 
he is notified that he has planted 1614 acres 
of wheat, while he was entitled only to 15, 
and that he has to plow under 1'% acres, if 
he wants to obtain price support and that 
this so-called parity-price support has 
dwindled down to almost nothing, he won- 
ders how he can make a living. He is in- 
clined to believe that the farm policy of the 
Government is more of a curse than a benefit 
to the small family farm. Congressmen 
ought to realize that the rural family is not 
only an economic unit engaged in agricul- 
ture, but also a social unit in the life of the 
Nation. Only when considered in this dual 
role can it become a-source of blessings for 
the whole country. 


If a choice is to be made between the super- 
farm and the family farm, there can be no 
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question which of the two ought to be pre- 
ferred. It should not be considered unjust 
discrimination or favoritism if the laws of 
the land favored those who seek the means 
of existence, while engaged in providing food 
for the Nation, as against those who use 
agriculture only for the purpose of making 
money. Let us admit that it will be diffi- 
cult to define a family-size farm. Taking 
into account the variety of farm products, 
which may be dairy, cattle, hogs, poultry, 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, etc., it would 
be impossible to define it by the acreage, but 
it could be done on the basis of net income. 
Let us say, tentatively, a family farm is a 
farm that has a net annual income of less 
than $6,000. 

Suppose for one moment that only such 
family farms enjoyed a modified Soil Bank 
and real parity price support, look at the 
revolutionary yet beneficious social and eco- 
nomic results: 

1. It would discourage the expansion and 
the monopolistic tendencies of the super- 
farm. 

2. It would reduce the surpluses to a mini- 
mum and with it the million-dollar-a-day 
storage fees for such surpluses. 

3. The Soil Bank would not have to pay 
immense amounts for huge tracts of land 
that lie idle while an absentee landlord in a 
faraway metropolis harvests large profits by 
doing nothing. 

4. It would give the family farmer the 
means of modernizing his farming methods 
and thus become more efficient. 

5. It would keep the young people in the 
country instead of going to the city to swell 
the number of unemployed. 

6. It would put sense into the policy of 
the Government, which is often contradic- 
tory in itself, defeating its own avowed pur- 
poses. At present the United States Govern- 
ment spends millions of dollars on soil con- 
servation, irrigation, flood control, fertilizers, 
all sorts of local and Federal agencies to pro- 
mote and stimulate agricultural production, 
and then spends untold millions again to 
restrict it. 

7. The party that would come out in deeds, 
not in campaign promises only, might lose 
some campaign contributions, but would 
make up in votes from the desperate rural 
districts. 

CONCLUSION 

The trend toward the large industrialized 
business farm is evident. Unless the wisdom 
of honest statesmen change the present 
course, this country will be a land of col- 
lective farms, ike Russia, with the difference 
that over there communism has used com- 
pulsion, while here the silent but irresistible 
power of capitalism will have achieved the 
same end. 

If the policy of the past 20 years is con- 
tinued, the family farm will be supplanted 
by an army of poor tenants, sharecroppers, 
and hired men, all working to concentrate 
more wealth in the hands of a few. 

The honest politician who runs for office 
should let the voters know where he stands. 

P. J. MINWEGEN, O. M. I. 

RHINELAND, Mo. 





The Civil Rights Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on April 


11, 1958, the Manchester Union Leader, 
of Manchester, N. H., published an edi- 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


torial entitled ‘Tiffany Is Dead Wrong.” 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

TirFaNy Is DEAD WRONG 


Despite the fact that both New Hamp- 
shire Senators are supporting Gordon M, 
Tiffany for the post of Staff Director of the 
new Civil Rights Commission, it is apparent 
to this newspaper that the latter’s thinking 
on civil rights leaves much to be desired. 

One would think, after the Little Rock 
debacle, that the folly of sending Federal 
troops into a sovereign State to force inte- 
gration has been clearly established. And 
several outstanding legal authorities have 
pointed out the illegality of the President’s 
action so vividly that proponents of Fedéral 
intervention will not even debate the issue 
any more. 

But along comes Tiffany to announce that 
he still believes the use of force is permis- 
sible. During hearings of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on his nomination, Tif- 
fany said he would not oppose the use of 
Federal troops to enforce school integration, 
“when necessary and as a last resort.” 

Apparently, the legality or illegality of the 
use of Federal troops is an issue that con- 
cerns Tiffany not at all. 

New Hampshire would like to be proud of 
Tiffany’s service on the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Let us hope he changes his think- 
ing on this issue between now and Senate 
ratification of his appointment. 





Progress in Science and Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is much evidence of a deep 
interest in the Congress and in the coun- 
try in the matter of scientific progress. 
I am confident that all my colleagues are 
anxious to maintain a reasonable rate 
of progress in science and technology, but 
sometimes they do not find the proper 
means to bring this about. I call their 
attention to the letter which I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp. I believe it 
will give them valuable information on 
this subject. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JaNvARY 13, 1958. 
Dr. Frep CoLe, 
Academic Vice President, 
Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Dr. Cote: I venture to address you 
on a matter which, it seems to me, at least, 
affects Tulane University both as an institu- 
tution of higher learning and as related to 
a problem which is of the utmost concern 
to the national interest. 

In recent years leaders in education have 
been pointing out that while the American 
people excel in technology and applied sci- 
ence, they have done little to develop pure 
or theoretical science. In particular, the 
presidents of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology and of the California Institute 
of Technology have been active in voi 
publicly their anxiety over this deficiency, 
Americans have performed miracles of ap- 
plied science and extended its benefits to 
millions of citizens; but despite this admir. 
able fact there has been little or no pure 
science developed in the United States. True, 
we have had J. Willard Gibbs, and we now 
have Linus Pauling; but we have not and 
we never have had any great theoretical 
scientists of the calibre of a Newton, a Dar. 
win, an Einstein, or a Planck. But the prob- 
lem was not generally recognized either as q 
real or as an acute one, until the Russians 
fired the two artificial satellites late last year, 
since when governmental official as well as 
many scientific authorities have changed 
what was a deep concern into a loud alarm, 
It has become painfully obvious that where 
no pure science exists, applied science must 
eventually suffer, because applied science ig 
just what the term suggests: science which 
has been applied; and “science” here means 
“pure science.” 

Perhaps the distinction can be made 
clear by a definition of terms. “Science” 
can be defined as “the search for natural 
law,” more specifically as “the search for 
those mathematically framed laws which are 
suggested by the examination of instru- 
mentally discovered data below ordinary 
levels of analysts.” “Pure science” is the 
traditional European term, “basic research” 
the recent American equivalent. “Applied 
science” is “the application to human prob- 
lems of knowledge gained by the scientific 
method.” “Technology” is applied science 
discoyered through the method of trial-and- 
error at the level of ordinary experience, 
Now, the paradox is well understood in some 
quarters that before fruitful applications can 
be worked, the scientific knowledge involved 
must first be developed. Conic sections were 
discovered some 15 hundred years before 
their high applicability to engineering was 
known. Faraday discovered the principles 
underlying the dynamo in his wife’s kitchen. 
When he presented the information to the 
Royal Society, he was asked of what use it 
was, and he is said to have replied, “Of what 
use is a new born baby?” Neither he nor 
anyone in his time could have foreseen the 
enormous size and number of the dynamos 
manufactured nowadays by a single com- 
pany, say General Electric. There was a con- 
siderable lapse of time between his dis- 
covery, which was a piece of pure science 
or of basic research, and the lighting of our 
cities, which is an application of the highest 
utility. Again, relatively physics and quan- 
tum mechanics were discoveries made by 
Einstein and Planck in the search for pure 
scientific knowledge and without any. 
thought of their possible practical results. 
Yet without them, atomic energy would 
never have been available. Two separate 
sets of scientists, with two distinct types of 
interest, are involved: ivory tower scientists, 
such as Einstein, to develop the knowledge 
of natural laws; and practical-minded scien- 
tists, such as Enrico Fermi and Edward Tel- 
ler, to reduce the knowledge of natural laws 
to useful forms. We have specialized in the 
latter, and neglected the former almost alto- 
gether, with the result that we are in the 
predicament that everyone now recognizes, 
with the Russians threatening to take the 
lead in scientific developments. 

It is true that pure and applied science 
now interact greatly to the benefit of both 
types of inquiry and research. But while 
pure and applied science aid each other and 
so have a common aim, they also have theif 
separate aims. Things can only be properly 
related if they are first properly distinguished. 
And we cannot hope to make the Phot 
arrangements between pure and 4 
science unless we have both of them to 
with. 

In the past we have depended upon West- 
ern Europe for pure science while we have 
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ted on ourselves to discover and utilize 

ices. Now, of course, there is no reason 
to take a nationalistic view of this division 
or to be chauvinistic about science. Science 
js by its very nature to some extent trans- 
cultural. For what we can learn about the 
regularities of behavior of phenomena do 
not, except in social matters, confine them- 
selves to any one Culture but must be true 
throughout the world. Thus if we could 
count upon Western Europe to continue to 

uce pure science in the future as it has 
in the past, it would mean that together with 
our splendid abilities at application, there 

d be no reason in particular to feel the 
need to cultivate pure science here. But is 
this an acceptable picture of the state of af- 
fairs? Given the condition of Europe today, 
it ismore likely that wars of depletion and 
economic changes may retard or even pre- 
yent the kind of theoretical development in 
science we so urgently need. So it may de- 
yolve upon us to supply the deficiency in 
order that science itself may survive in the 
free world. If Western Europe has faltered, 
then we must produce pure as well as ap- 
plied science—if only for practical purposes. 

Strangely enough, the universities have 
fallen further behind in the developnient of 
pure science (or, if you prefer, of basic re- 
search) than have the industrial laborato- 
ries, Ordinarily one might suppose that the 
work would be neatly divided: The science 
departments in universities would be con- 
cerned primarily with pure science and the 
industrial laboratories, very appropriately, 
with applied science; but such is simply not 
the case. Among the few important devel- 
opments in pure science in recent years, both 
information theory (Claude Shannon) and 
radio astronomy (Carl Jansky) have come 
out of the Bell Telephone Co. laboratories. 

It might be useful to see how this has 
happened; for although we are more con- 
cerned with the future than we are with 
the past, we can take steps to correct the 
omission better if we know more clearly what 
has been responsible for it. Ours has-been 
a pioneering society in which the practical 
problem always presented exigencies more 
importunate than important. We derived 
our theory from our practice, and put the 
practice first, not understanding the value 
to practice of the pursuit of pure theory for 
its own sake. Investment in pure theory is 
the way in which a society provides for its 
own future practice. We did not see fit to 
make an investment, and we have remained 
of such a mind until the Russian satellites 
drove home the penalty. 

Such tendencies of emphasis and neglect 
as Ihave been endeavoring to describe do not 
come about by chance. I take it that the 
implicit philosophy of a society has a strong 
influence on the direction of that society’s 
interests. Pragmatism as developed by 
by James was popular not because it intro- 
duced anything new but rather because it 
reflected, in abstract and succinct form, 
Principles which everyone instictively be- 
lleved already. What works is true James 
asserted, a sharp reversal of what his friend 
and,mentor Peirce, the Rhilosophical physi- 
tist, had said, that what is found to be true 
(according to the experimental method of 
science) will also work. 

Pragmatism has been succeeded by logical 
Positivism, a timid philosophy which points 
with pride to the scientific achievements 
While limiting the imaginative daring that 

made science a success. In a well 
known study made in 1932, EB. A. Burtt 
Pointed out that behind every great scien- 
genius in the European tradition, there 
stood the training in metaphysics which 
made possible the development of fruitful 
eses by means of the controlled 

a tion. I have heard the same claim 
the value of philosophy to science-by such 
men as Carrel, Einstein, and other Euro- 
Pean scientists. In books and journal 
articles published in 1937 and after, I have 
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pointed to the absence of pure science in the 
United States, and the danger to applied 
science which results. The failure of theo- 
retical philosophy has accompanied and re- 
inforced the neglect of theoretical science. 

The purpose of this letter is not merely to 
point out a difficulty, however, but to sug- 
gest possible remedies. The difficulties are 
out in the open at last, but the remedies 
are not so obvious. Genius cannot be pur- 
chased at will, nor the scientific imagination 
developed in a hurry. Our problem may be 
stated as follows. In a problem which affects 
the whole Nation but which is primarily 
intellectual by nature, what can the uni- 
versities contribute? 

The first and most obvious answer sug- 
gested would be an earnest and deliberate 
effort to develop pure science. Applied 
science can be left to the industrial labora- 
tories, whose business it is. Pure science, 
the search for abstract knowledge for its own 
sake, is peculiarly germane to the function 
of higher education. It is so recognized 
already in the humanities; it ought to be 
recognized equally by the sciences, just as 
it has been for centuries in European uni- 
versities. Sciences departments ought to be 
urged to encourage pure over applied scien- 
tific pursuits. 

The second and adjunctive step which 
could be taken in the university would be to 
promote courses in scientific method, in 
order to make clear the presuppositions, aims, 
and methods of the natural sciences. There 
could be undergraduate courses in the 
philosophy of science and, more particu- 
larly, in scientific method. In addition 
there could be faculty seminars devoted to 
these topics at a more advanced level. 
Cross-field courses, conducted by experts in 
scientific method and aided perhaps by illus- 
trations furnished by teachers in the natural 
scienees: Physics, chemistry and biology, 
could be of immense service. We canot 
hope to develop pure science within the 
university unless our teaching staff and their 
students know what it is. 

I trust you will not feel that in bringing 
up this topic I have exceeded my authority or 
that my motives are other than those indi- 
cated. If I can furnish any additional in- 
formation in connection with this letter, I 
will be only too happy to try. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN, 


(A sample list of illustrative references: 
Edwin Arthur Burtt, The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Physical Science 
(London 1932, Kegan Paul); Bernard Jaffe, 
Outposts of Science (New York 1935, Simon 
& Schuster), p. xxi ff.; James Feibleman, 
Christianity, Communism, and the Ideal 
Society (London 1937, Allen & Unwin), ch. 
V; The Place of Science in Human Culture, 
Annals of Allergy for September—October 
1954.) 





How UAW Fights a Senator—And Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD an article by Roscoe Drummond 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of this date, under the heading 
“How UAW Fighis a Senator—And 
Why.” The article has reference to the 
contest in Michigan and the opposition 
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which is being raised to the distin- 
guished Senator from that State [Mr. 
POTTER]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How UAW FicutTs a SENATOR—AND WHY 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—Politics in Michigan offers 
a revealing case study of what a progressive 
Republican Senator is up against in an elec- 
tion in which the union leaders are impla- 
cably fighting him. 

The candidate is the incumbent Senator 
CHARLES E. Potter, who himself used to pol- 
ish gears at Pontiac and who has a voting 
record which gives him a valid appeal to 
labor rank and file. 

But the Michigan labor leaders, for rea- 
sons of their own, want no part of the liberal 
Republican war veteran. Their technique 
is to do everything in their power to make 
it impossible for him to put his case directly 
to the bulk of union membership. 


The effect is to shield the union member- 
ship from an even-handed presentation of 
the campaign issues and, with minute ex- 
ceptions, to prevent labor rallies from hear- 
ing candidates whom the leaders want to see 
defeated. 


Here is what has been happening in recent 
days: 

1. Senator PoTTeR was served with a “not 
welcome” notice after he had agreed to ad- 
dress a meeting to which he had been in- 
vited by the board of directors of the Federal 
credit union of the Ford Rouge plant em- 
ployees. It had been all arranged. The 
date had been set. Mr. Porrer had accepted. 
Then the Senator got a telephone call from 
Detroit advising him that some officials of 
the union were displeased with the invita- 
tion and explaining that it would take his 
hosts off the spot if he did not appear. The 
credit union is a part of local 600, the big- 
gest United Automobile Workers local with 
some 65,000 members. 


HEARS PARTY ATTACKED 


2. When it proved too embarrassing to erect 
a complete wall, without a single chink, be- 
tween Senator PoTrer and labor union mem- 
bership, President Paul Silver, of the UAW 
Local 351, wrote a letter to the Senator openly 
questioning the sincerity of your professed 
desire to meet shop workers face to face, but 
inviting him to speak at a meeting. Mr. 
Potter accepted immediately. The chair- 
man introduced him with a 25-minute tirade 
against the Republican Party. Following the 
speech and question-and-answer period 
August Scholle, president of the Michigan 
AFL-CIO council, put on an act mimicking 
the Senator’s speaking mannerisms and sar- 
castically attacking his views. 

3. The UAW headquarters in Detroit is 
constantly pointing to the fact that Senator 
PoTTer refuses to appear on a UAW radio- 
television program as evidence that the union 
is eager for Mr. PoTTrrR to speak to their mem- 
bers and that it is the Senator who refuses. 
Senator Potrer’s view is that this is a fraud 
and a facade, that the UAW knows he will! not 
appear on a radio-TV political program which 
he considers financed by a misuse of union 
dues and a violation of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

These events persuade Senator Potter the 
UAW leaders want so badly to see him de- 
feated that they are determined, so far as 
possible, to keep him from carrying his cam- 
paign directly to the UAW membership. 

The puzzling question is: \Why? Why 
should the union leadership be so intent 
upon shielding the union membership from 
hearing at their meetings both sides of the 
Senatorial campaign so that ‘the members 
themselves could measure the merits of the 
candidates? 
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I can think of two reasons; perhaps there 
are others. 
WILLIAMS BOOST SEEN 


One is that UAW President Walter Reuther 
and his associates want to see Democratic 
Gov. Mennen Williams reelected for his sixth 
term by the largest possible majority to 
further his chances of getting the Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1960. 

The other is that Senator Potrer has such 
a sound pro-labor record—on current anti- 
recession measures AFL-CIO officials in 
Washington scored him 75 to 85 percent on 
their side—that if he were allowed direct 
access to labor rank and file he might well 
win substantial labor support for himself 
and, as a byproduct, cut down Mr. Williams’ 
vote for the governorship. 

The massive opposition of union leadership 
to Senator Porrer may backfire as it did 
against Senator Taft in Ohio in 1950. Obvi- 
ously Senator Porrer is not going to lie 
down and roll over. 





Communities List Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
continue to receive letters from the ex- 
ecutive officers of Wisconsin communi- 
ties telling me their reactions to the Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1958, which was 
passed by the Senate recently. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the letters I have received from the 
mayors of the cities of Cudahy, Kenosha, 
and Wausau in my State of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CupaHy, Wis., April 18, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I have reviewed 
your proposed legislation designed to expand 
the public facility loan program of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (S. 3497). 
It is my understanding that the proposed 
legislation would authorize the etxension of 
credit to assist in the provision of essential 
public works or facilities by States, munici- 
palities, or other political subdivisions of 
States, where such credit is not otherwise 
available on equally favorable terms or con- 
ditions. 

In common with most units of govern- 
ment the city of Cudahy has a large number 
of desirable public improvements that could 
be included in a public-works program. It 
would also be desirable to expand some of the 
public services of the city. A list of the 
desirable projects for the city of Cudahy 
together with an estimated cest of this work 
= attached to this letter for your informa- 
tion. 

At the present time I do not feel that 
your proposed legislation would have any 
real benefit to the city of Cudahy. The city 
has in the past financed various improve- 
ments through the issuance of revenue 
bonds, géneral obligation bonds and through 
direct loans with various banks in Malwaukee 
County. The city has had no difficulty in 
raising money through these means at an 
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interest rate comparable with what is pro- 
posed in your bill. 

I believe that serious study should be made 
both in the Federal and State legislative 
bodies to deriving additional sources of rev- 
enue not only for the city of Cudahy but also 
including all municipalities. The expansion 
of the city of Cudahy and an ever increasing 
demand for improved public services has re- 
sulted in the city’s expenses rising faster 
than its revenues. As expenses rise an ever 
increasing burden {8 placed upon the prop- 
erty owner. I believe that the elimination 
of the Federal excise tax would have benefi- 
cial effect on the purehasing power of this 
community. 

Please be assured that the city of Cudahy 
and I will be most happy to cooperate with 
you at any time in the solution of our mutual 
problems. 

Very truly yours, 
VINCENT ToTKA, 


Mayor. 
Desirable public improvements 

1. Lake Michigan water intake... $600, 000 
ee io 300, 000 
3. Elementary school...-..---. 900, 000 
4. Addition to municipal 

CNG 6 ci ccm tnbtninae 50, 000 
5. Extension of storm-sewer 

NUR... wccns ti ekineeas +2, 000, 000 
6. Additional water-storage fa- 

CIN ink kh ciccne 400, 000 
7. Addition to the high school... 500, 000 
8. Off-street parking facilities_-_ 100, 000 
9. Street improvements and 

grade separations__...... - 1,000,000 


Kenosha, Wis., April 18, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR PROXMIRE: The legislation 
you proposed, for the financing of a Federal 
program to aid and assist communities for 
the construction and planning of public- 
works projects, would greatly affect our com- 
munity and enable it to provide necessary 
work and facilities. 

The attached sheet lists projects which are 
needed by the city of Kenosha and have been 
scheduled for some time for construction, if 
and when funds are available, 

Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE R. HAMMOND, 
Mayor. 
PROPOSED PROJECTS 

1. Construct storm-sewer outlets at Lake 
Michigan, $250,000. 

2. Rebuild and reline sewers, $610,000. 

3. Construct garage for meter shop and 
water department warehouse, $15,000. 

4. Additions at sewage-treatment plant 
and secure property, $250,000. 

5. Asphalt surface 5 miles of streets and 
rebuild curbing, $620,000. 

6. Widen and pave 5 miles of urban desig- 
nated streets, $3,650,000. 

7. Construct storage building for street 
department and pave yard area, $75,000. 

8. Construct 30 miles curb and gutter on 
unpaved streets, $650,000. 

9. Widen and pave 30th Avenue from 52d 
Street to 75th Street, $365,000. 

10. Widen and pave Roosevelt Road, 
$255,000. 

11, Install new ornamental lighting sys- 
tem, $280,000. 

12. Install street lights on Lincoin Road 
Boulevard, $20,000. 

13. Construct new city hall and police sta- 
tion, $2,200,000. ; 

14, Construct fire station, $200,000. 

15. Construct additional dock warehouse, 
$200,000. 

16. Construct steel sheeting in harbor 
area, $180,000. 








April 95 
Wausau, Wis., April 14, 1959, 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In reply to your letter of 
March 29, 1958, with reference to the 
lation that you are cosponsoring in the Sep. 
ate to make low-interest loans available ty 
local governments for publie works Projects, 

In studying the Senate bill S. 3497 t 
which you referred, I feel that as far ag the 
city of Wausau is concerned, that Wausay 
cannot gain too much by this legislation, 
The city itself is in a situation where 
can go out on the market and issue bonds 
at approximately the same rate as this 
lation offers at this time. 
done; there is a direct obligation on the city 
to meet the payments. 

However, I do think that this bill has 
some merits for some of the smaller munic- 
palities or cities, that have a bond limita. 
tion to contend with and I believe these jo. 
calities could gain some relief through this 
type of legislation. It_would help these jo. 
calities in that they may find themselves in 
a situation whereby they may have to re. 
quest extension of time on interest and pay. 
ments of these obligations, but where a city 
is in a situation where they can for the most 
part get money at approximately the same 
figure as quoted in your letter or 
a little better, there is no need for this type 
of legislation. But where localities are in 
such situation that their bond limits are 
restricted to the point where they have diff. 
culty in going out to seek funds for public 
works, they could get relief through this 
type of help from the Federal Government. 

I hope that this information will be of 
interest to you and to all those that are 
concerned in promoting public-work activity 
at this time. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR M. SMITH, Mayor. 





Fine Work of the Committee on the Han 
dicapped of the People-to-People Pro- 


gram 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions it has been my pleasure 
salute the various committees of the 
people-to-people program. 

This is the program, as we recall, it- 
augurated by President Eisenhower, but 
carried on by private, voluntary groups 
throughout our land, in contact with 
their opposite numbers abroad. — 

There are few, if any, of these grand 
groups of leading men and women whom 
it gives me more pleasure to 
than the distinguished Americans wh0 
are contributing their time and talents 
to the work of the committee on the 
handicapped. 

For, through this means, the people 
of the United States, outstanding cili- 
zens who have specialized in aiding o 
own handicapped, are extending the 
hand of friendship and help to 





uals abroad, interested in this same goal — 


The hearts of men of good will will b 
touched by American efforts in this field 


legis. 
Either way it is 
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as stirring @ fashion as can be 


achieved in almost any other field. 
1 send to the desk a list of the Handi- 


capped Committee’s members together 
with other background information, for- 
warded at my request, by Mr. William 
Pp. McCahill, executive assistant of this 
committee of the people-to-people pro- 


rT wk unanimous consent that these 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Fact SHEET OF THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PRo- 

GraM, COMMITTEE FOR THE HANDICAPPED, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mas. GEN. MELVIN J. 

Maas, USMCR, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN 

The committee for the handicapped was 
formed at the request of President Eisen- 
hower as 1 of 41 people-to-people program 
committees. It has adopted the following 
three objectives: 

1. Stimulate and facilitate by all available 
mediums a continuing exchange of informa- 
tion on techniques, treatments, devices, and 

res in rehabilitating crippled children 

and adults and in employing the handi- 

ped of all nations. Such interchanges 

should include stimulation of counterpart 

organizations and activities in and between 
the United States and other countries. 

2. Through all available mediums, includ- 
ing direct correspondence and other personal 
means, project abroad an understanding of 
United States activities for the handicapped 
to show that they are a natural outgrowth 
of the spiritual and moral character of the 
American people and an evidence of our re- 
spect for human dignity. 

8. Utilize and strengthen existing pro- 
grams of United States organizations rela- 
tive to their interest in international pro- 
grams for the handicapped. 

The keynote to action was sounded by 
General Maas at the first meeting of the 
committee for the handicapped on December 
5, 1956, when he told members: 

“We have an opportunity to do something 
in the way of action that will demonstrate 
to the whole world the superior benefits of 
democracy, to show to the world that under 
democracy we care about people. Probably 
the greatest distinguishing characteristic 
between communism and democracy is the 
attitude toward people. Nowhere is the 
humanitarian attitude toward people better 
demonstrated than in what people do for 
their unfortunates, their handicapped, and 
our program in this country, of rehabilita- 
tion and the ultimate objective of rehabili- 
tation—a suitable job for the man or woman 
who has been given vocational training, will 
certainly make a tremendous impression on 
the rest of the world, and certainly in the 
Asian and African world, where such large 
numbers of their people are y han- 
dicapped, and where traditionally for cen- 
turies, nothing has been done for them.” 

The committee for the handicapped wel- 
comes cooperation from all professional and 
Volunteer workers in the fields of rehabili- 
tation and employment of the handicapped, 
Particularly those whose business or per- 
sonal contacts make it possible for them to 
travel abroad. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
Chairman 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, chairman, Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 


gton, D.C. 


_ Mr. William P. MeCahill, assistant to the 


man, Department of Labor, Washington, 
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Members 


Graham Anthony, Veeder Root Corp., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Leo Axlrod, Empire Furniture Factory and 
Rattan Works, 4118 Ponce de Leon Boulevard, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

M. Robert Barnett, executive director, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 
16th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Alfred Canel, executive vice president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the Americas, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Miami, Fila. 

John A. DeChant, Public Relations, 425 
18th Street, Washington, D. C. 

George P. Delaney, international represen- 
tative, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr. Henry H. Kessler, Kessler Institute, 53 
Lincoln Park, Newark, N. J. 

Boniface R. Maile, 3025 Cadillac Towers, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Leonard W. Mayo, director, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, 345 East 
46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Ross T. McIntire, executive director, 
International College of Surgeons, 1516 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Laurence Melton, Melton Printing Co., 
3920 Commerce Street, Dallas, ‘Tex. 

Dr, Howard A. Rusk, associate editor, New 
York Times, 230 West 4lst Street, New York; 
N. Y. . 

Harold Russell, 212 East Central Street, 
Natick, Mass. 

Dr. Douglas Toffelmier, 426 17th Street, 
Oakland, Calif. 

P. J. Trevethan, executive vice president, 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc, 1229 
20th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Henry Viscardi, Jr.,. president, Abilities, 
Incorporated, 59 Hempstead Gardens Drive, 
West Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 

Hubert L. Will, Nelson, Boodell & Will, 105 
South LaSalle Streét, Chicago, Ill. 

Donald V. Wilson, secretary general, In- 
ternational Society for the Welfare of Crip- 
ples, 701 First Avenue, New York, N, Y. 


~Observers 


Miss Phyllis Francis, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph Wright, International Labor Office, 
917 15th Street, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Harold Williams, Specialist for Excep- 
tional Children and Youth, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

John Lawyer, Office of International Labor 
Affairs, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 

Sarah S. Dietrick, M. D., Director, Division 
of International Cooperation, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Our MISSION AND Our ALLIES 


(Address by William McCahill, executive as- 
sistant, handicapped committee, at civic 
committee luncheon of the people-to- 
people program) 

The people-to-people program, although 
essentially one of individual contact, works 
best when properly organized and directed 
through groups and organizations which 
agree upon certain objectives and plans and 
then turn the execution of these mutually 
agreable missions to individuals like you 
and me. 

The various autonomous committees of 
the people-to-people program movement 
have at least one common denominator, they 
are dealing with people. It is true that we 
are going about this on more than 
40 different highways, but at the end of each 
road is the man, woman or child in a faraway 

* country. " 

There is an additional common denomina- 
tor between our civil committee and the 
committee for the handicapped on which I 
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also serve. Each of these individual human 
beings we mean to reach through various as- 
pects of people-to-people program, belongs 
to some community organization. Man, be- 
ing a social being, gathers himself into some 
kind of organized society no matter where he 
lives in this tired planet. Thus, there is a 
civic common denominator whereever men 
live. ; 

At the same time, there is nothing more 
universal about human beings than the fact 
that regardless of creed, color or national 
origin, they all have the same human, de- 
structible, physical attributes. Whatever the 
contient, the chemistry of the body is es- 
sentially the same. And, the resulting phys- 
ical handicaps. 

I could, if we had the time, probably draw 
a similar analogy between the civic com- 
mittee or the handicapped committee (and 
most of our committees are handicapped one 
way or other) and the other people-to-people 
program groups which you have listed in 
your basic flyer. I shall not, of course, but I 
believe that it is important for us to remem- 
ber that in almost every major thing in our 
lives, peoples of all countries have more sim- 
ilarities than they have differences. This is 
basic to our people-to-people approach. 

After a year of experience with the com- 
mittee for the handicapped and my first for- 
eign visit this summer for 3 weeks in Eu- 
rope (not counting an all-expenses-paid tour 
with the Marines in the Pacific during World 
War II) I have become more and more en- 
thusiastic about this program on which the 
President has asked for help. 

To those of you who have been doing the 
job for years through your town affiliation 
program, as well as to those who are in- 
volving yourself for the first time under the 
banners of the people-to-people program and 
the President’s request, I believe that the 
most important ingredients you can put into 
this recipe of world understanding are en- 
thusiasm, imagination, and initiative. 

Many centuries ago, Christ told us that we 
must be either hot or cold and that the 
lukewarm he would spew out of his mouth. 
In our own time, Pope Pius XII has said 
that “it is no longer given to anyone to be 
mediocre.” 

In our people-to-people relations we can- 
not be lukewarm. In this vital program for 
world understanding and in the battle for 
men’s minds, we cannot afford to be mediocre. 
This does not mean that we must turn this 
matter over to the people with I. Q.’s in the 
genius area. What it does mean is that 
given enthusiasm, imagination, and initia- 
tive, any of us can apply our God-given tal- 
ents to this great crusade. 

Our mission, scientifically stated (and I 
am no scientist), is to shoot around the 
world this missile of understanding and get 
it into orbit so that countless contacts be- 
tween Americans and peoples of other lands 
will result in each of us having a better 
image of our overseas neighbors, neighbors 
whom we will find have more similarities and 
more common interests than they have dif- 
ferences or ideological clashes. 

If I may presume to suggest one more in- 
gredient of value in this menu which we are 
preparing, I would think that we might well 
flavor it at every stage with liberal amounts 
of humility. 

The Sermon on the Mount promised an 
eternity of blessedness to the peacemakers. 
This people-to-people program gives all of 
us a-fighting chance to start the world in 
the true direction of a lasting peace and 
peace is worth fighting for. If the peoples 
of the world want peace badly enough, as the 
President told us last year, their leaders will 
have to give it to them or be thrown out of 
office. And you mayors and community lead- 
ers know that enlightened public opinion has 
cleared up many a hopeless local situation. 
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So too with the world situation. We have 
a great mission, a real challenge. It is only 
worthy of our best and if we give it our hon- 
est best, making allowances for human fail- 
ings, we shall get this missile of world under- 
standing into orbit sooner than any of us 
may suspect. 

We have two great allies on our side. In 
the natural order we have the President of 
the United States and on the supernatural 
side we have the God of Peace. How can we 
lose? 





{From Performance, the Story of the Handi- 
capped, issue for February 1957] 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED—A WORLD- 
WIDE PROGRAM 


(By Donald V. Wilson, secretary-general, 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples) 

There is increased interest in all parts of 
the world in establishing and improving re- 
habilitation services for the physically han- 
dicapped. Many international organiza- 
tions, including the United Nations, the 
World Health Organization, and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, are actively 
engaged in helping individuals and organ- 
izations to establish and improve their pro- 
grams for training and employment of the 
handicapped. In addition to these large 
governmental organizations, there are many 
voluntary international groups that are par- 
ticipating in this global program. One of 
these is the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples, which has for more than 
30 years, been promoting the exchange of 
experience and technical knowledge so that 
@ country in one part of the world may 
benefit from the work being done in another. 

The International Society is a federation 
of national organizations in 31 countries 
which provide services for the rehabilitation 
and employment of handicapped children 
and adults. The society has consultative 
status with the United Nations and main- 
tains official relations with the World Health 
Organization and other international gov- 
ernmental agencies. The services of the 
society are provided not only to the mem- 
ber organizations but also to individuals and 
associations in other countries where serv- 
ices for the handicapped have been estab- 
lished in recent years. Included among the 
society’s services is a publication and trans- 
lation program which facilitates the ex- 
change of information between countries; 
and a large film library which contains film 
from many different countries portraying 
services for the disabled. 

Many individuals and organizations in the 
United States have been active in the work 
of the International Society. The National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults is 
the affiliated national organization. Dr. 
Henry H. Kessler is a member of the council 
of the International Society, and a former 
president. Dr. Howard A. Rusk currently 
serves as president. 


THE PROBLEM OF EMPLOYMENT 


It is becomingly increasingly evident that 
the most difficult and challenging phase of 
rehabilitation is to assist the handicapped 
person in securing employment that will 
enable him to function to his maximum 
ability. In may parts of the world, there 
has been an interest in the program of the 
President’s Committee for the Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, and a num- 
ber of countries are, planning to initiate 
similar efforts. 

In the pgst, the United States has greatly 
benefited by the experiences of other coun- 
tries which have been dealing with the prob- 
lem of vocational rehabilitation for many 
years. As early as 1919, an International 
Conference on Rehabilitation was held in 
New York as a result of the interest of Mr. 
Jeremiah Milbank. One of the purposes of 
this congress was to enable persons from 
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other countries to présent their experience 
which would be useful in developing employ- 
ment services for the handicapped in this 
country. 

The United States can continue to benefit 
from what has been undertaken in ‘other 
countries. For example, it is clear that 
there is a difference of philosophical view- 
point as to how employment of the handi- 
capped can best be promoted. One group 
contends that this can be done most effi- 
ciently and equitably by legislation that 
makes it mandatory for all employers to 
hire a certain percentage of employees who 
are physically disabled. An opposing view- 
point is that such a quota system is not the 
best approach and that employers must first 
be convinced that employment of the dis- 
abled is indeed good business. The ex- 
perience of such countries as the United 
Kingdom with its quota system has real 
value for those who are interested in these 
problems. 


INTERNATIONAL RECOMMENDATION 


The worldwide interest in the employment 
of the physically handicapped has been 
pointed up by the fact that the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, in 1955, adopted 
@ recommendation concerning vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled. This rec-* 
ommendation was adopted unanimously by 
the representatives of 70 countries, who had 
considered the subject over a period of more 
than 2 years. Because of the divergent 
viewpoints concerning the quota system, the 
following compromise statement was 
adopted: 

“Wherever appropriate in the national 
circumstances, and consistent with national 
policy, the employment of disabled persons 
should be promoted by means such as— 

“(a) The engagement by employers of a 
percentage of disabled persons under such 
arrangements as will avoid the displacement 
of nondisabled workers; 

“(b) Reserving certain designated occupa- 
tions for disabled persons; 

“(c) Arranging that seriously disabled 
persons are given opportunities for employ- 
ment or preference in certain occupations 
considered suitable for them; 

“(d) Encouraging the creation and facili- 
tating the operation of cooperatives or other 
similar enterprises managed by, or on behalf 
of, disabled persons.” 

The important part of this section of the 
recommendation is the words, “Wherever 
appropriate in the national circumstances,” 
for it gives due recognition to the inherent 
differences between countries and encour- 
ages diversity of experiment. 

In many heavily populated countries 
where the unemployment ratio is higher, 
the development of rehabilitation programs 
and employment opportunities is conse- 
quently more difficult. There is not the 
same economic urgency to hire the handi- 
capped because of shortages of qualified la- 
bor. In many of these countries, however, 
there is a shortage of adequate skilled per- 
sonnel, and a constantly increasing aware- 
ness that such skills should not be lost to 
the community and the Nation merely be- 
cause the person suffers a physical disability. 
Although the economic factors are not as 
pressing in less developed countries as they 
are in North America and in Europe, there 
is, nevertheless, an increasing humanitarian 
recognition everywhere that all persons 


should be-given an opportunity to be self- . 


supporting and useful. 
Because the. United States has had exten- 


capped of this country but of sharing the 
results of its new experience with the rest of 


_ the world, 





a 
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WORLD MEETINGS 


A heightened interest in the problem of 
selective placement also stems from the 
seminar on this subject which was held in 
Stockholm in May 1955, with the collabora. 
tion of the World Veterans Federation, the 
International Labor Organization, and the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples. During the International Confer. 
ence on Social Work in Munich this 
summer, a large study group considered the 
social aspects of rehabilitation. These ang 
other international meetings provided the 
opportunity for many countries to exchange 
information’ and experiences, as well ag 
stimulation of current efforts being made, 

The Seventh World Congress on Rehabili. 
tation which will be held by the Interna. 
tional Society in London, from July 22-96, 
1957, promises to be the most widely at. 
tended, comprehensive forum of its king 
ever staged. This significant meeting wil) 
also give major atfention to discussions of 
the social and’ vocational phases of the re. 
habilitative process. It will be developed 
broadly around the keynote, “Planning for 
Victory Over Disablement,” and should en- 
gage the attention and personal 
tion of doctors, nurses, scientists, employ- 
ment counselors, therapists, social workers, 
administrators, and other professional 
groups concerned with any of the intercon. 
nected problems of the disabled. The Con- 
gress will again also be the occasion for the 
presentation of three Albert Lasker awards 
for outstanding achievement of interna- 
tional significance in the development of 
services for the physically handicapped. For 
those who are interested in further details of 
this important forthcoming meeting, a pre- 
liminary program, outlining the day-to-day 
scope of general, special and sectional meet- 
ings, is available on request from the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
701 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Defect in Present Excise Taxes on Anto- 
mobiles and Automobile Parts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two letters 
from the Breaux Ballard Co., an auto 
mobile dealer in Louisville, Ky., which 
give the clearest and most comprehen- 
sive discussion which has been brought 
to my attention on the defect of the 
present excise taxes on automobiles and 
parts. 

There being no objection, the letters _ 
were ordered to be printed in the RE&- 
ORD, as follows: 

Breaux BALLARD, Co., 
Louisville Ky., April 17, 1958. 
Senator THurston B. Morton, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear THurs: Enclosed little green sheets 
indicate the Federal excise taxes that are 
en Buicks, and I have marked the series. 
In addition there is a 10 percent tax on all 
the accessories which on a car fully 
with automatic transmission, power 
power steering, etc. etc., makes an adr 
tion of $50 and up ’ ; 

We have lost money every month thi 
year and sales are not getting any bette 
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1958 


Buick itself lost money in the first quar- 
ter. Iam convinced that every automobile 
division of General Motors, except possibly 
Chevrolet and Cadillac lost money the first 
quarter. ( General Motors itself may have 
made money because of its other allied 
trades, but I am strictly speaking about 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, etc.) 

I would be willing to bet you and every 
Member of Congress any amount you want, 
that if these taxes were taken off I could 
double my sales in the next 30 days and 
would have to reemploy some of the people 
I have laid off, as well as raise some salaries 
we have cut. 

The question, Mr. Anthony, is whether 
these added sales and profits would more 
than offset the loss of revenue for these 
taxes. In my opinion, it would. 

A few days ago my sales manager and I 
went over approximately 150 appl ls 
which we have made in the past 60 days, and 
in over 75 percent of these we are between 
$100 and $300 off of what the customer was 
willing to pay. In checking back on these 
people they have not bought any automo- 
bile, but have simply decided to wait. You 
can obviously see what removing these ex- 
cise taxes would mean. Dealers are going 
out of business like flies. I believe there 
are only three liquid dealers left in Frank- 
fort, and in New Albany and Jeffersonville 
in the past 30 days 4 dealers have folded 
up, and I am sure the situation is far 
more serious than most people realize. 

I am convinced these excise taxes must 
come off now, and because the automobile 
business is a big wheel in the economy, this 
should be the first priority of business and 
I don’t mean 6 months from now, because 
the problem of moving the inventory before 
new models will be at hand and nothing 
will have been done to strengthen sales and 
production for this summer, 

Kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 
BREAUXx 
G. Breaux Ballard, Jr. 


Federal excise taxes on Buick automobiles 


Series: SPECIAL Tax 
iiicina on nam canieiengibiseaneatnnatibaeicn $197 
hie cs on ener tnsen dons taganshl es ata neniieh lhe ain ti 205 
Ronse ava: wits toenasatiodibede enamine 220 
RS GEE REE RS Le 200 
Ee 193 
a a EL ee A 228 
SF ein cn no wep tnigsaseliineeititacliaiihion <ets diem Badd en 236 

Series: CENTURY 
thins oman amattiietacwed amie tn 239 
RS em nahin sane ee te bee 247 
een w west eee - 264 
SE I oe ies 9s Se, SOND Pt 242 
cn dicnnnanaian ice ae Pe 274 

Series: SUPER r 
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Series: ROADMASTER 
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Series: LIMITED 
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Breaux BALiarp Co., 
Louisville, Ky., April 23, 1958. 
Senator Turuston B. MortTon, 
Senate Office Building, f 
Washington, D. C. 
é DEAR THURSTON: Reference yours of April 
ist: It is perfectly ble with me to 
Put my letter in the ConGRESsIONAL RECORD. 
low I am 
Special 4-door hardtop, with more or 
equipment. These, 
the direct excise tax 
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factory and have nothing to do with al) th 
hidden taxes or transportation taxes, etc.: 


CE Ee eats ee co botiadewusdteaade $205. 00 
Plight pitch dynaflow............. - 20.63 
Heater and defroster_............. 5. 25 
Pan GEOR no hdc Se 7. 50 
ORI alii od ee eed 7.13 
Instrument panel safety pad______. 1.44 
RO SO nas ctnk ceca kon 2. 78 
Windshield washer and wide-angle 
Pied. cae s cba acondce 98 
Deluxe steering wheel_........-... 1.13 
Teeny FO GINO os. oss Ss we 2. 63 
Air foam seat cushions............ 1. 58 
OR MOR tic cctenccsmcinn 2. 78 
ADCORRORF «. GTOUD i iicccénccacosesie 2.70 
White-wall tires.........-...-.... 4.13 
Air-cooled aluminum brakes_-_..... 1.39 
State tax (8. percent) ....-........ 90. 64 
PO iitlint hati wiisieenh waist ncittin ssinetnies 5. 00 
SE cin to cia toe cp lectin Aelia ab 362. 69 


You will also note that when the State 
takes their 3 percent of the delivery price 
of the automobile, they are taking the 3 per- 
cent on all the above taxes. In other words, 
they are taxing a tax. If you are inter- 
ested in the hundred’s of dollars of other 
taxes on a car, I suggest that you contact 
the National Automobile Dealer’s Associa- 
tion’s office in Washington and they can 
give you the breakdown on all the hidden 
taxes such as the excise tax on the chrome, 
tires, glass, and other component parts. 

There is no question, whatsoever, in my 
mind that the buyer's strike on automobiles 
is directly attributable to prices. We have 
people that for years have been buying new 
cafs are now buying used cars, and as I 
pointed out in my other letter, eliminating 
these taxes would certainly double or more 
our volume. Further, yesterday we. were 
trying to sell a woman one of our demon- 
strators and she made us an offer provided 
we would agree to refund her the excise 
taxes if Congress removed same. This, of 
course, we could not do, inasmuch as it is 
a demonstrator. This is merely to point out 
that the talk of reducing taxes is making 
the buyers quite eonscious .of it, and is in 
itself affecting sales, 

Kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 
BrREAUxX 
G. Breux BALLarD, Jr., 
President. 





Restrict Secrecy in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 25, 1958 . 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
voices of the newspapers of the Nation 
are being heard in swelling chorus in 
favor of the bill which prevents Govern- 
ment agencies from using the old house- 
keeping bill passed by the First Congress 
to keep secret information. which ought 
to be in the possession of the public. 

In my State of Wisconsin the Janes- 
ville Daily Gazette, a newspaper with 
a@ proud record of 113 years of commun- 
ity Service, has spoken out in favor of 
the principle of the bill which has passed 
the House of Representatives under the 
sponsorship of Representative Moss, and 
which is sponsored in the Senate by the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS]. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “To Cut 
the Secrecy Knot,” which appeared in 
the Janesville Daily Gazette on April 22, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD, 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

To CUT THE SECRECY KNoT 

Americans cannot act freely, cannot per- 
form their duties as citizens, cannot pre- 
serve what they hold most dear as free citi- 
zens if they do not know and understand. 
They cannot know unless they have access 
to information. And there is a “hitch” that 
smothers freedom. 

One basic “housekeeping” statute, 168 
years old, is used by Government agencies 
and bureaus as a means or excuse for with- 
holding information from the public to 
which the public is entitled. 

To open the way for public access to in- 
formation, now bottled up through this old 
law, the Moss Freedom of Information bill, 
H. R. 2767, has cleared the House Rules 
Committee and now is before Congress. It 
is a simple amendment that prohibits use 
of the old “housekeeping statute” by those 
agencies and bureaus to interfere with the 
public’s right to know. 

The Moss bill should be passed as it is 
without change. It has the endorsement of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and the Inland Daily Press Association. 

All newspapers have an interest in seeing 
the Moss bill passed. It would go far toward 
eliminating a lot of unnecessary and dan- 
gerous Government secrecy. 





Interoceanic Canal Problem: Independ- 
ent Congressional Inquiry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
over a period of many years, first in the 
House and more recently in the Senate, 
I have endeavored to secure, by means 
of a proposed Interoceanic Canals Com- 
mission—S. 611—a comprehensive and 
independent inquiry under congressional 
authorization of the entire question of 
interoceanic canals, with the objective of 
determining the future isthmian canal 
policy of the United States. 

Thus, I note with considerable interest 
in the March 7, 1958, issue of the Pan- 
ama Canal Review, the official publica- 
tion of the Panama Canal Company, an 
account of the Isthmian Canal Consult- 
ing Board appointed by the House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
FPisheries pursuant to House Resolution 
149, which recently visited the isthmus. 
It is certainly to be hoped that this body 
will be able to render substantial services 
in the premises. 

Because the article summarizes the 
professional records of the distinguished 
members of this group that ought to be 
better known and available for future 
reference, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the story be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcoRD. 
There being no objection, the subject 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD as follows: 
CONSULTANTS FOR CONGRESS DUE HEerE NEXT 
WEEK 


The panel of consultants appointed by the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee to study Panama Canal transit facili- 
ties and other broad phases of the inter- 
oceanic canal problem will pay a 5-day visit 
to the Canal Zone this month. 

The group, composed of six prominent 
members of the engineering profession in 
the United States, is scheduled to be here 
from next Tuesday through Saturday. A 
tentative schedule of activities prepared and 
submitted to the panel for its approval calls 
for a busy period. It includes visits to the 
principal Canal Zone installations, and the 
provision of much background material on 
canal operations, and other facets of the 
problem which is attracting national atten- 
tion. 

The consulting board was named last No- 
vemmber by Representative Hersert C. Bon- 
NER, chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee which handles canal 
legislative matters in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In announcing the appointment, 
Chairman Bonner said that the special com- 
mittee consultants are expected to review 
and reevaluate various proposals which have 
been made in the past as the result of 
studies on the isthmian canal problem. 

“I feel that it is the urgent responsibility 
of the Merchant Marine and Pisheries Com- 
mittee to be fully informed concerning the 
adequacy of the existing canal and the need 
for additional facilities either in the Canal 
Zone or at alternate locations in the Central 
American Isthmus,” he stated. 

The panel members, all of whom are ex- 
pected to be here next week, are: 

Francis S. Friel, of Philadelphia, president 
of the engineering firm of Albright & Friel 
in Philadelphia, and vice president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, United States 
Army (retired), of Darien, Conn., formerly 
head of the Manhattan Project, and now a 
vice president of Remington-Rand, Inc. 

Dr. S. C. Hollister, of Ithaca, N. Y., dean 
of engineering at Cornell University. 

E. Sydney Randolph, of Baton Rouge, La., 
industrial engineer. 

Hartley Rowe, of Boston, vice president of 
the United Fruit Co. 

John E. Slater, of New York City, consult- 
ing engineer and senior partner of the firm 
of Coverdale & Colpitts in New York. 


Mr. Rowe and Mr. Randolph are both well 
acquainted with the canal and its operations. 
Both were employed here for many years and 
both held responsible engineering positions 
with the organization. 

Mr. Rowe came to the Isthmus in 1905 and 
was municipal (now maintenance) engineer 
when he'left the organization in 1919. One 
of his first jobs with the Isthmian Canal 
Commission was the location, design, and 
construction of the masonry dam to provide 
the water supply for Panama City and zone 
towns on the Pacific side. During his 14 years 
here, he had charge of installing much of the 
electrical and municipal facilities for the 
canal and for the Army and Navy. Among 
the Army and Navy projects were France Field 
and the Coco Solo Submarine Base, for which 
he had charge of the design and construction. 

Mr. Randolph also entered the canal service 
during the construction period and was con- 
tinuously empleyed for almost 36 years be- 
fore his retirement in March 1946. During 
this period he held many important engi- 
neering posts in the organization, including 
office engineer, designing engineer, and con- 
struction engineer. He was in charge of the 
design and later the construction of Madden 
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Dam and powerplant. Later, as designing 
engineer, he ws in charge of the early inves- 
tigation and work on the third locks project. 

Mr. Friel has had charge of all engineering 
work for his firm for the past 26 years. He 
specializes in numerous fields of engineering, 
among which are flood control, dams, power- 
plants, and industrial buildings, and vari- 
ous types of public works. 

General Groves is best known for his work 
as head of the Manhattan project, during 
which he was in complete charge of the devel- 
opment and planning for the use of the 
atomic bomb. Among his many important 
assignments were as officer in charge of con- 
struction for the Quartermaster General dur- 
ing mobilization for World War II and as 
commanding general of the Armed Forces 
special weapons project for the Department 
of Defense after the close of the war. Since 
his retirement, in 1948, he has been associated 
with Remington Rand. 

Dean Hollister has headed the College of 
Engineering at Cornell for 20 years. His spe- 
cialties are municipal, structural, and flood- 
control projects. He has served on many im- 
portant governmental and private commis- 
sions for engineering projects. One of his 
services to the United States Government was 
as a member of the Commision on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, better known as the Hoover Commis- 
sion, from 1953 to 1955. 

Mr. Slater specializes in transportation and 
marine engineering. In addition to serving 
as a member of the consulting engineering 
firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, he is president 
and director of the American Export Lines. 
He also has served 2 years as chairman of the 
board of the New York Shipbuilding Corp. 


They are tentatively scheduled to meet 
Governor Potter Tuesday morning for a brief 
orientation. This will be followed by a man- 
agement review and a description of bureau 
operations and later in the morning by a 
flight along the canal route. The afternoon 
will be largely devoted to a presentation and 
general discussion of the canal capacity 
problem, arranged by Lieutenant Governor 
Arnold. 

Among the installations to be visited by 
the panel members will be locks, Gaillard Cut, 
and the construction project at Bend 1868, 
the dredging division, the LeTourneau tow- 
ing devices at Gatun, Miraflores locks over- 
haul operations, and the marine control op- 
erations at the Balboa port captain’s office 





Proposed Educational Television 
Workshop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


- HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an an- 
nouncement that the Radio Corporation 
of America is to set up an educational 
television workshop. I wish to congratu- 
late RCA on this progressive step, and I 
know it will be of interest to all in this 
country who believe in necessity of 
improving our educa’ system. 

In this connection I have also just 
received notice that the Ford Founda- 
tion has made a grant of $1.4 million to 





‘the John Hay Whitney Foundation to 


improve secondary-school teaching. 
This also is very encouraging. I ask 





unanimous consent to have this article 
also printed in the Recor. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 


as follows: 

RCA To Ser Up $100,000 EpucaTionan Tezz. 
VISION WorKsHOP To DEVELOP AND Djs. 
SEMINATE NEW TECHNIQUES FOR Nation's 
ScHOOLS—PRESIDENT BURNS TELLS Coy. 
VENTION OF NATIONAL SCHOOL Boarns As. 
SOCIATION THAT UNIQUE PROJECT Wi By 
UNDERTAKEN WiTH NEW YoRK Unrtvep. 
stry—Says TV AnD OTHER ELEcTRONIC 
Arms CaN EASE TEACHER SHORTAGE anp 


BRING MASSIVE UPGRADING OF Epucarionay, - 


STANDARDS 


Miami Beacn, Fra., April 19.—The Radio 
Corporation of America will establish, in gol. 
laboration with New York University, 
unique $100,000 educational television work. 
shop to develop and disseminate the most 
effective television teaching techniques for 
the Nation’s schools, President John L, 
Burns announced t. / 

Declaring that television and other elec. 
tronic teaching aids can “bring about a 
massive upgrading of our educational stand- 
ards,” Mr. Burns told the annual dinner of 
the National School Boards Association con- 
vention here that RCA will set up the work- 
shop at New York University. He said the 
company will also support a university 
fessorship in educational TV at New York 
University to provide supervision for the 
workshop. 

“The primary aim of this project,” he 
said, “is to serve the public schools of the 
United States and to benefit all education, 
The workshop will bring together the best 
ideas of professional educators, responsible 
laymen in the education movement, broad- 
casters and experts in the graphic arts.” 


NeEws FROM THE Forp FouUNDATION 


New Yorxr, April 23.—The Ford Founda- 
tion today announced a grant of $1.4 mil- 
lion to the John Hay Whitney Foundation to 
improve secondary-school teaching through 
expansion and development of the John Hay 
fellowships program over the next 2 years, 

The expansion of the John Hay fellow- 
ships program will permit not only an in- 
crease in both the number of fellows and the 
institutions at which they may study but 
will alter the method of their selection and 
the objectives of the program. 

Since 1952 the Whitney Foundation has 
provided fellowships for 20 secondary 
teachers for humanistic study at Yale and 
Columbia. Under the new program, the 
number of fellows will be increased to a total 
of 150 in the academic years 1959-60 and 
1960-61. The number of study centers will 
be enlarged to four or more. Selection of 
fellows will be made from school systems 
engaged in experiments directed especially 
at achieving the best utilization of unust- 
ally good teachers in secondary education, 

These experiments, many of which have 
been supported in recent years by the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, include the - ot 


ployment of coll graduates as teaching 
assistants, redeployment of teachers accord- 
ing to variations in the size of classes, and 
the development of teaching teams. 

By selecting a few fellows from each of 
these demonstration-school systems and by 
making summer workshops available to ad- 
ditional personnel, the Whitney program wil 
help insure high quality in the handling ® 
subject matter in the , 
and advance the development of 


techniques that may be used elsewhere. : 


_for 1 year of study._ 
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1958 
Delay in Legislation on Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
apropos of the debate in the Senate, this 
morning, relative to the delay in con- 
nection with the enactment of legislation 
on labor, I hold in my hand an article 


“entitled “Delay in Legislation on Labor,” 


written by George Todt, and published 
in the San Fernando Valley Times of 
April 21. In the article, Mr. Todt dis- 
cusses in a very intelligent way his ob- 
servations on this unusual phenomenon. 
Iask unanimous consent that the article 
pe printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
DELAY IN LEGISLATION ON LABOR 


“Make use of time, let not advantage 
slip"—William Shakespeare, Venus and 
Adonis. 

With incontrovertible evidence alreafly un- 
covered concerning’ corruption, theft and 
un-American totalitarianism residing in cer- 
tain unions, the public is asking increasingly 
why no remedial legislation is being passed 
in Congress at this time? 

Certainly, it is not necessary to wait years 
into the future after another round of future 
Senate investigations before we commence to 
repair the damage which is already seen to 
be extant. Why isn’t anything being accom- 
plished along these lines? Who is holding 
back at this time? Why? 

I asked these questions of San Fernando 
Valley Congressman Joe HOLT recently. Jor 
was kind enough to furnish me with a por- 
tion of the record to date concerning pro- 
posed labor propositions now wasting away 
in deep six. 

“I thought you would be interested in what 
we are trying to do in the House,” said Jor, 
“but the Democrats are blocking this legis- 
lation. The Republican record is clean.” 

This is not a new view among the GOP 
members of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, incidentally...As far back 


as last February 26, they all addressed a ~ 


mass letter of protest to the Democratic 
chairman of the committee. * * * 

‘The letter is worth repeating, and is as 
follows: 

“Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: President FEisen- 
hower on January 23, 1958, transmitted to 
the Congress his recommendations for leg- 
islation in the labor-management field. He 
stated that action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment was needed to protect the basic 
Tights of the individual workers to maintain 
the basic integrity of trade unionism. The 
stated purpose of his program is to reassure 
the American public that: 

“1. The funds which are set aside for the 
benefit of working men and women in health, 
Welfare, and pension plans are accounted for. 

‘2. The moneys which are contributed by 
workers to union treasuries are being used 
Solely to advance their welfare. 

“3. Organizations in which working people 
associate together voluntarily to improve 
their status through collective action will be 
administered in such fashion as to reflect 
their will, : 

“4. it working ‘people are more fully 

Tom dealings between representa- 
tives of labor and t which have 
the effect of preventing the full exercise of 
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their rights to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

“5. The public is protected against unfair 
labor and management practices within the 
collective-bargaining relationship which give 
rise to the exercise of coercive power by one 
as against the other, tending to impede the 
peaceful development of that relation, or 
which infringe the legitimate rights of inno- 
cent third parties. 

“On January 30, 1958, the minority mem- 
bers (Republicans) of the Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations requested the 
chairman of that committee to schedule 
hearings on the proposals of the President. 
As yet, no action has been taken to assure 
that hearings will be had on the President's 
proposals. 

“Accordingly, we, the minority members 
of the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, respectfully request hearings to begin 
at once on the labor-management proposals 
made by the President. We further request 
that the hearings be so arranged that there 
will be ample time for Congress to take 
final legislative action on the entire program 
during this session.” 

This was signed by the 13 GOP members 
of the committee, including Congressman 
HOLT. 

On March 3, House Minority Leader Jos 
Martin had this to say: 

“Legislation to remedy labor-management 
conditions harmful to trade unionism is be- 
fore Congress. It has been there since Jan- 
uary. * * * There is almost unanimous 
agreement throughout the country * * * 
that legislative action is needed. Surely 
there are as many Democrats in Congress 
as aware of the need as Republicans. Yet 
day after day passes without action. No 
hearings nave been scheduled. No witnesses 
called. * * * We call on our Democratic 
colleagues, especially those in control of the 
committees involved, to take action in the 
name of good government. * * * Organized 
labor should join us in urging the Democrat- 
controlled Congress to take immediate ac- 
tion.” 

This really has the earmarks of a most 
unusual situation, doesn’t it? Makes one 
wonder just how many of the boys on 
Capitol Hill the dear old AFL-CIO COPE 
political machine may have at its beck and 
call, what? Does this deplorable legislative 
inability to discipline powerful—and cor- 
rupt—labor bosses presage our drift into a 
Social Labor government soon? Is State So- 
cialism just around the corner? 





Arizona Scans Economic Tide 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on yesterday I had printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the first of a series 
of articles which John C. Waugh, of the 
Christian Science Monitor, has written 
on the subject of the economic situation 
in Arizona. At the time I said I would 
request the printing of the other articles 
in the Recorp, in order to provide a little 
economic sunlight and bring a little cheer 
into the gloomy atmosphere of depres- 
sion and recession which seems to be 
found in many of the other States of the 
Nation, 
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The second of the five articles on the 
dynamic changes which have been tak- 
ing place in Arizona’s economy since 
World War IT is entitled “Arizona Scans 
Economic Tide.” So that Members of 
the Senate may have something to be 
eheerful about economically, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Arizona Scans EcONOMIc TIDE 
(By John C. Waugh) 


PHOENIX, ArIz.—Attract people, add indus- 
try, stir well, and presto—a new economic 
concoction. 

That is what booming Arizona has done. 
And it is finding the taste bittersweet. 

Arizona is a major actor in the drama of 
growth that is being played all across the 
Southwest from New Mexico to California. 
The same patterns of change that earlier 
gripped California are tossing up new prob- 
lems to Arizonans who only a decade ago 
would never have believed it could happen 
here. 

In the years following World War II Ari- 
zona’s population almost doubled from . 
616,000 to more than a million. About 35,000 
new people each year flock into Arizona to 
live. To find jobs for ali of them, Arizona 
turned to and is still turning to light indus- 
try and manufacturing. 

Now the combination of the two—te- 
doubled population and new industry—has 
sent the Arizona economic structure spin- 


ning off in new directions. ‘ 


THREE Cc’S 
As any old Arizona cowpuncher would tell 
you, “It just ain’t the same old range.” To . 


this, the farmer, the miner, and everybody 
else, would probably say “Amen.” Arizona is 
a portrait of dynamic change. 

In a State where the economy has been 
dominated traditionally by the Three C’s— 
copper, cattle, and cotton—the newly emerg- 
ing economic strong man is light industry, 
led by electronics. 

This is not to say that the Three C’s are 
suddenly unimportant in this State. They 
are still pillars of the economy. In- 1956 
mining was still the biggest source of. in- 
come, raking in $471 million. Manufactur- 
ing was second with $400 million. Agricul- 
ture, the tourist industry, and livestock were 
next in that order. 

SETBACK FOR COPPER 

But while manufacturing was on the up- 
swing in 1957, the mining and cattle indus- 
tries were running into trouble. And agri- 
culture is losing some of its choicest Arizona 
acres to the flood tide of urbanization. 

Here, briefly, is what is happening to Ari- 
zona’s three traditional pillars of strength: 

Copper, which has been king for decades, 
dropped in price during 1957 to well under 
32 cents a pound, which is considered the 
rock bottom for the ductile metal. Foreign 
imports hit the industry hard, undercutting 
domestic prices and raising a clamor for 
Federal tariff protection. Rising production 
costs have also plagued Arizona mines. 

Paradoxically, even as prices decline, the 
copper industry in Arizona continues to ex- 
pand, primarily because of Federal encour- 
agement. : 

The State still produces more than half of 
the Nation’s copper. Even while prices 
were dipping, new mines were operating and 
old ones expanding. There are two rela- 
tively new mines in operation near Tucson. 
And Kennecott Copper Corp. is pushing a $40 
million expansion of smelter and leeching 
operations in Ray, Ariz. 

FARMLAND TRIMMED 


Cattle, another traditional economic king- 
pin, was caught up in trouble during 1957 
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also. Hit by drought, cattlemen cut their 
Arizona herds in half. “For the first time 
in history,” one leader complained, “we had 
more people in Arizona than we had cows.” 

Arizona agriculture, which cotton domi- 
nates, faces a problem that is plaguing the 
entire West. It is losing precious land. 

One needs only to talk to Henry Shipley, 
assistant general manager of the Salt River 
irrigation project, to see what is happening. 
The Salt River project, world famous as a 
model irrigation system, once spread over 
240,000 acres. It has lost 40,000 of these in 
10 years to urban, industrial, and commer- 
cial development. Another 10,000 acres are 
expected to be sold and developed within 
the near future. 

This is the most fertile and valuable 
farmland in all Arizona. It centers around 
Phoenix in Maricopa County, which is the 
State's fastest-growing area. 

Whilé such men as Mr. Shipley urge better 
planning and more foresight in an effort to 
save the fertile valleys for farming, leaders 
such as Ray W. Wilson, Phoenix city man- 
ager, are faced with the hard practical prob- 
lems of providing for present and future city 


growth. This demands more and more 
urban development, almost all on fertile 
farmland. 


URBANIZATION TIDE 


The tide is clearly in the direction of in- 
creased urbanization of farm area. Arizona 
agricultural land, at 4 peak high of 1,300,000 
acres in 1952, is expected to drop to 950,000 
by 1970. 

The simple fact is that it takes 3 to 4 acre- 
feet of water a year to raise crops while a 
housing development or a light industry on 
the same land would use only a third or half 
of that. This is the point that Arizona lead- 
ers drive home in their arguments for more 
urbanization. ‘ 

Dr. L. W. Casaday, director of the bureau 
of business research at the University of Ari- 
zona in Tucson, reflects the dominant feeling 
in the State when he says that this increased 
urbanization of farmland is good. 

“It is the highest and best use of our 
limited water resources,” Dr. Casaday be- 
lieves. “Let the food and, fiber be raised 
where there is plenty of water.” 

Yet as farmland is shifting slowly, steadily 
to new uses, farm production in the State, 
blessed by the most modern methods, is 
increasing every year. 

Of all the major underpinnings in the 
Arizona economic life today, manufacturing 
and tourism appear to be the youngest, the 
most vibrant, the fastest growing. They 
loom big in the Arizona future. 

Whether they really constitute the major 
hope of the long-range future is still debat- 
able. 





The Coming Death of the Surface Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the lat- 
est issue of Look magazine contains a 
most interesting and far-sighted article 
entitled “The Coming Death of the Sur- 
face Navy.” 

The article provides additional justi- 
cation for, and support for, a swift ex- 
pansion of our submarine building ac- 
tivities as the most effective way to pro- 
viding an effective, economical national 
defense. This is a theme which has been 
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brought to the attention of the Senate 
many times before, and which must be 
repeated until its full implications are 
realized by everyone concerned. 

The Nation must be awakened to the 
inevitable future of undersea craft. We 
must act now to make sure we lead the 
way into the future. If we fail to do so, 
we will face the consequences of being 
left in the backwater. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article from Look magazine printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CoMING DEATH OF THE SuRFACE Navy 


(By Vice Adm. C. B. Momsen, U. S. Navy 
(retired), with Peter Maas) 


On November 5, 1957, the Navy’s last bat- 
tleship was laid to rest. Her passing fore- 
shadows the time when the surface Navy 
will be turned into obsolete hulks by sub- 
marines. This is no secret to the Russians. 
Right now, they are far ahead of us in sub- 
marines—further ahead than in sputniks. 
Even if they go to the moon, they can’t wipe 
out Detroit or Pittsburgh or Washington 
from it. They can from their submarines. 

The sudden ascent of submarines to sea 
supremacy is one of the most dramatic as- 
pects of the atomic age. A decade ago, our 
carrier-conscious Navy was paying them 
scant heed. Now, the advent of nuclear 
power and missiles has helped make them 
the most potent warships ever devised. 

The first of our own submarines of the 
future is already on shipyard ways at Gro- 
ton, Conn. Her name is the Skipjack. When 
she takes to the water, she and her sisters 
will become true scourges of the sea. Al- 
though the performance expectations of 
these submarines are secret, I can say this 
much: 

1. They will be able to outrun, outmaneu- 
ver and outfight any surface ships they meet. 
These deadly craft will be virtually free from 
detection, much less destruction, even with 
atomic depth charges. 

2. Cruising submerged for indefinite pe- 
riods off Eurasion shores, they will not have 
to surface even while firing the Navy’s new 
1,500-mile ballistic missile, the Polaris. In 
effect, they will give the Polaris interconti- 
nental range against Soviet targets. 

3. They will be our only weapons system 
immune to what I call the ABC horrors— 
atomic, bacteriological and chemical—of 
total war. If we ever need another Noah’s 
ark to preserve the species, it will have to be 
a@ submarine. 

Five years ago, submarines depended upon 
limited, carefully conserved battery charges 
for underwater propulsion. They were really 
surface ships that occasionally dipped below 
the waves. 

The spectacular success of the atomic re- 
actor aboard the Nautilus changed all this. 
Such a reactor does not require oxygen. For 
the first time, a submarine could stay sub- 

*merged— ess of speed—for long periods 
without air contact. But the Nautilus es- 
sentially was a nuclear laboratory, with her 
tremendous powerplant housed in a now 
antiquated hull, so the Navy built another 
submarine, the Albacore, designed solely for 
submerged speed. The stubby, blimplike 
Albacore surpassed every hope. She was the 
fastest, most maneuverable submarine in the 
world during the short speed bursts allowed 
by her conventional, comparatively weak 

Combine the Nautilus and Albacore. Arm 
the result with missiles. What do we have? 
Secretary of the Navy Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., 
says it gives us a “system which approaches 
the ultimate as a weapon of deterrence and 
retaliation.” The Skipjack is the first step. 


on 





What about the Russians? 

Less than 10 years ago, Russia was a third. 
rate naval power. Today, the Soviet sup. 
marine force is the biggest ever put tdégether 
by any-nation in peacetime. The Russians 
have over 500 submarines in the water, nine 
times as many as the Germans had when 
they touched off World War II. Almost ay 
of them are capable of carrying—and de. 
livering—missiles. ‘The Soviet Union hag 
been adding to this huge fleet at the chil. 
ling rate of 75 subs a year. 

Exact information on the latest Soviet 
submarines is fragmentary. But an enemy 
so aggressively committed to underseas war. © 
fare isn’t puttering about with antique 
models. The Russians have now launched q 
16,000-ton atomic icebreaker, the Lenin, 
This is warning enough. Soviet technology 
can put nuclear reactors in submarines just 
as easily. Such scientific skill has a 
handed us a defeat more important and 
greater than Pearl Harbor, says Dr. Edward 
Teller, father of the H-bomb. 

I worry a great deal about the menace 
of the Soviet Union’s submarines. We have 
some grim reminders of the deadly effective- 
ness of this weapon. The Germans, in 1914, 
almost strangled the Allies with primitive 
submarines, In World War II, with not 
much better submarines, they sent more 
than 13 million tons of shipping to the bot- 
tom, despite our highly touted aircraft, radar, 
and sonar detection network. Ouf own sub- 
marines, by the same token, ranged freely 
through the Pacific—bagging eight enemy 
carriers in the process and destroying much 
of the huge Japanese merchant fleet. 

None of these lessons has been lost on 
Russia. Nor- have they been lost on Adm. 
Jerauld Wright, the man charged with the 
defense of the Atlantic under NATO. He 
says: “I believe the Soviet Navy is designed, 
constructed, tailored, amd trained to drive 
a steel wedge down the Atlantic and cut the 
lifeline between Europe and North America.” 

Red submarines present an even greater 
peril. For the past year, the Russians have 
been busy drawing up comprehensive radar. 
charts of our coastline. With them, a Soviet 
submarine commander will be able to sut- 
face some 50 or 100 miles off the United 
States mainland, take a couple of radar 
fixes for position, and zero in his missiles 
with neat—and frightening—precision. 

Simultaneous firings by the Red subma- 
rine filet could level most of our major cities. 

The Russians are also reported working on 
& missile, Comet II, similar to our Polaris, 
that can be launched from submerged sub- 
marines. Few areas in America will then be 
out of range. 

In case we don’t get the point, Nikita Khru- 
shchev blandly boasts: “It is true that we 
are surrounded by American bases, but we 
have our rocket missiles, and our submarines 


are just as vulnerable as NATO bases.” 

What if the Kremlin ever did unleash & 
submarine offensive against us? How could ~ 
the Navy keep our ocean lifelines ope 
against swarms of new Soviet sub s 
How would it safeguard our cities in the 
event of sneak missile attack from the sea? 

I believe that our continuing reliance 
carriers must cease. We will have need fot 
them in the limited-type wars we may 
to fight to contain Russian expansion. 
beyond this the day of carriers will soon be 
done. Building still more of them is sense 
less. They will provide the same fat prey 
for future submarines as every other surface . 


gee 


ern as the Skipjack it will be 
worthless. 
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The modern submarine’s highly sensitive 
sonar “eyes and ears” will be able to pick 
up the propeller racket of a passing carrier 
as far as 80 miles away. Once she determines 
ner quarry’s direction, she will race in for 
the kill. Scout planes won't be able to spot 
ner, because she will remain deeply sub- 
m . Radar, which cannot pass through 
water, Will be equally futile. Surface sonar, 
effective against ordinary submarines, will 
pe baffled. To destroy a submarine, surface 
ships must make and maintain contact. The 
modern submarine’s sustained underwater 

will be too fast for the carrier and 
ner escorts. She will hurl her acoustical 
homing torpedoes armed with nuclear war- 
peads at nearly helpless targets. 

Qne such submarine can do the damage of 
two dozen conventional types. A school of 
these deadly killers would wipe out any car- 
rier task force or convoy that dared to leave 


me lesson is clear. We must completely 
rewrite the textbooks on naval warfare. The 
entire Navy will have to go under water. 
That’s where tomorrow’s great sea battles 
will be fought and won. Otherwise they will 
be most assuredly lost. ’ 

Where do we start? First, let us look at 
our present submarine program. The Navy 
has 110 submarines in service, powered by 
diesel and battery engines, most of them 
dating back to World War II days. They are 
the last of the type we will have. Every new 
sub is designed for the nuclear Navy. Seven- 
teen are now abuilding or authorized. 

The first of our atomic submarines joined 
the fleet for operational duty this January. 
They are the Skate class. No more of this 
type will be constructed. They were laid 
down before the Albacore’s hull design re- 
ceived official sanction. Besides that, their 
twin screws, a navigational aid on the sur- 
face where submarines used to spend most 
of their time, actually cut down on sub- 
merged speed. 

The biggest submarine in the world, the 
5,500-ton Triton, with double reactors churn- 
ing out tremendous power, is currently being 
built. She is slated for roving radar picket 
service. It is my contention, however, that 
her chief mission—warning carrier task 
forces of impending enemy air strikes—is for. 
wars we've already fought. 

Orders also have been placed for three 
missile submarines. 

The first true, high-speed submersible we 
will have is the Skipjack. Ironically, she 
closely resembles the Holland, the first un- 


derwater warship we added to the fleet over’ 


58 years ago. Present schedules call for her 
delivery in 1960. The Navy is now so sure 
of the Skipjack’s success that six more like 
her have been requested. 

This program is clearly inadequate. As 
Tevolutionary as the Skipjack may be, she is 
only the beginning. 

'In this lag, the Navy itself has not been 
Wholly blameless: I am certain, however, 
that our revamped defense effort will drasti- 
cally step up submarine development. There 
have been an increasing number of calls, no- 
tably from Senator Henry M. Jackson, Dem- 
ccrat, of Washington, for a crash program of 
at least 100 atomic submarines. And just 
any submarines won’t do. In tomorrow's 
kind of war, our submersibles will have to be 
ticketed for specific tasks the same way de- 

, cTuisers, carriers, and other surface 
Warships are today. 

The Russians will always have one grave 

over us. They can call the shot 

on the day they want war. We have to meet 

et of that every day. Our first sea- 
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listic-missile programs to get started, fs fin- 
ishing fast. We have solved top-secret prob- 
lems involved in submerged launchings and 
in fixing exact underwater locations for ac- 
curate firing. A Polaris development missile 
has been tested in flight. Given enough 
funds, the Navy will get off a full-scale shot 
within months. . 

Logically, these missile submarines should 
be sufficient. But most wars don’t begin log- 
ically. We must also be able to seek out and 
stop every Soviet submarine coming in to 
pitch nuclear missiles at the mainland. We 
could recover, perhaps, from a rupture in our 
ocean lifelines; we could not afford to lose 
the capacity to recover at all. 

Antisubmarine warfare has thus far been 
conducted on an attrition basis. To deci- 
mate undersea raiders during World War II, 
we took calculated losses. In the future, we 
must strive for a 100 percent detect-and-kill 
record. The awesome destructive capability 
of a single enemy submarine precludes any- 
thing else. i 

In my opinion, this is the greatest menace 
to the United States today. 

We can start countering it right now by 
setting up a chain of stationary underwater 
listening posts far out at sea. They will be 
small spheres, manned or unmanned, set at 
the best thermal depths for sound detection. 
Anchored to the bottom by a nearly weight- 
less nylon line, they will have power to raise 
themselves to the surface. Packed with deli- 
cate sonar devices, they will be able to pick 
up any object approaching or passing be- 
tween them. Data from them will be quickly 
relayed to a seaplane member of the team 
via radio. Directed by double and triple 
sonar fixes, the seaplane will be able to 
attack accurately with air-to-underwater 
missiles. 


To back them up, we must give top priority 
to the development of antisubmarine sub- 
marines. The submarine killers will have to 
be as small as possible for tight maneuver- 
ing. They will require nuclear powerplants 
lighter than those in use. They will also 
need supplementary power for high-speed 
spurts when they close for the kill. 

And let us not forget that we must always 
keep our vital sea lanes open. We are basi- 
cally a great island nation. The Soviet 
Unon is not. Key materials are in limited 
supply here and have to be brought over 
vast ocean stretches to fufill industrial wants. 
In a war, some of the cargo, of course, could 
be transported by huge cargo-carrying planes. 
But the bulk of it would still have to travel 
by water. 

How? Fantastic as it seems, it all will be 
moved under water. We will use synthetic 
rubber tanks blown up in elongated shapes 
to cut resistance to a minimum. The tanks 
will be able to carry anything from grain to 
heavy machinery. At a safe depth under 
water, they will be pulled across the Atlantic 
in 2 days by submerged atomic tugs, and 
protected by submarine-killer escorts ranging 
far ahead and on each side of them. 

This is a bare minimum of what we must 
do. The possibilities in the 300 million cubic 
miles of the earth’s oceans rival those of 
space travel. The day is net far off when 
submarines will be almost completely silent, 
and will travel at speeds of 60 knots or better 
and at great depths unheard-of a decade 
ago. How long before that is a reality? 
Certainly no longer—less, I believe—than the 
period it took us to move from 450-mile-an- 
hour Mustang fighters in World War II to 
ballistic missiles roaring 5,000 miles through 
space in 30 minutes. 

By that time, in war, our entire Navy will 
have gone under water. And our surface 
ships will be all the way under—at the 
bottom. | 
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World Peace Through World Law: Com- 
ments by National Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, world 
peace must come through world law. 
There is no other way. How to obtain 
world law is explored in detail in a re- 
cently published book, World Peace 
Through World Law, by Grenville Clark 
and Louis B. Sohn. 

Under a previous consent, I am in- 
cluding the following comments on this 
distinguished book by outstanding per- 
sons in the United States and the United 
Kingdom: 
~ President Everett Case, Colgate University: 

“Thomas & Kempis once remarked that 
‘all men desire peace, but very few desire the 
conditions requisite for peace.’ Among these 
very few, the authors of this work have ren- 
dered a great public service in spelling out, 
for all to see, the nature of these requisites 
for our times. 

“There is something immensely hearten- 
ing, therefore, not only in the emergence of 
so challenging a book as World Peace 
Through World Law, but also in this fresh 
and compelling demonstration of what can 
be accomplished for the public good by the 
joint and voluntary enterprise of two private 
citizens whose abilities are matched only by 
their devotion. 

“If our era is not to be the most destruc- 
tive in human experience, it will have to be 
the most creative. Moreover, any free 
society which ceases to be creative, ceases to 
be. What Grenville Clark and Prof. 
Louis B. Sohn offer us in this book, then, is 
nothing less than a new lease on life. 
Whether we accept or reject the offer, we 
dare not ignore it. 

“Let no one who professes a genuine con- 
cern for peace fail on any pretext to read 
and ponder their proposals. Rather let each 
who professes such concern read the brief 
but cogent introduction and then excuse 
himself, if he can, from pursuing the matter 
further.” 

United States Senator JosePH S. CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania: 

“Every politician interested in the survival 
of civilization will want to read this book. 
So will all others with the same objective. 
The book spells out in detail a carefully 
thought through, feasible plan for achieving 
world peace and disarmament in this gener- 
ation. It points the way, through practical 
political action, to prevent the threatened 
destruction of most of mankind.” 

President John Sloan Dickey, Dartmouth 
College: 

“For many years I have envied reviewers 
and others their certain judgments that this 
or that book is ‘the most important since 
** *” ‘Until’ is an even more unlimited 
word than ‘since’; but I am sure th&t all 
those who use this great work (and that’s 
what it is) will hope that a more important 
book on the organization of a lawful inter- 
national order is not written until something 
is done about the subject by statesmen. This 
book is one of those magnificent intellectual 
ventures into concreteness on which better 
answers for big problems are built. It makes 
me wish I wére a talent scout for the Nobel 
peace prize.” 
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Mr. Justice William O. Douglas, Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

“War can no longer be relied on to solve 
international problems if civilization as we 
know it today is to survive. The United Na- 
tions as it now exists is of great value. Yet 
the world must have a stronger United Na- 
tions with new powers and new functions or 
other agencies that can seek political solu- 
tions of present and future problems. This 
book in specific language suggests an alter- 
native. These concrete proposals should be 
earnestly considered. Any suggestion that 
might ensure world peace deserves attention. 
But this particular plan should receive spe- 
cial consideration and be read and debated 
because it is presented in specific rather 
than general terms and because its authors 
bear distinguished credentials.” 

Thomas K. Finletter, lawyer: 

“The launching of the 2 Russian satellites 
has started a new era. Now, for the first time 
since the end of World War II, the people of 
the United States, and I think the same is 
true of our-allies in Europe and of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, have had their eyes 
opened as to the scientific-military revolu- 
tion through which we are passing. The peo- 
ple of the United States have been ignorant 
of the facts of this revolution. The Russian 
satellites woke them up. But the sputniks 
exposed more than the facts about the mili- 
tary situation. They revealed the need for 
something new in all our foreign policy and 
particularly in the area of the control of 
modern weapons of war and of the search 
for peace. 

“For over 12 years now, ever since the end 
of World War II, Grenville Clark and Louis 
B. Sohn have been studying the problem of 
peace. They reached the conclusion early 
that world peace can be achieved only 
through world law, a conviction which was 
stated recently by President Eisenhower. 
But instead of contenting themselves with 
generalities about this greatest of all sub- 
jects of the political world today. Messrs. 
Clark and Sohn proceeded to study what 
this meant. What was world law? Law 
might mean many things. It might be a 
philosophic concept, existing only in men’s 
mind without institutions to support it. Or 
it might mean law in the sense that we think 
of it in our States and in the Federal Govern- 
ment, with institutions to make it real. 

“‘Messers. Clark and Sohn being practical 
men as well as scholars, took the latter 
meaning and then proceeded to the gigantic 
task of defining in detail exactly what they 
meant by a world law which might be put 
into effect today, with the very practical 
result of preventing the world from blowing 
itself up with hydrogen bombs. As Gren- 
ville Clark says in the book: “Accordingly 
our proposals are advanced in the firm con- 
viction that genuine peace through world 
law is now a practical prospect which prac- 
tical men can work for with reasonable 
hopes.” Here is the great point about this 
invaluable book. It is a practical proposal. 
It is something that man can realize right 
now if he will bring his reason to bear on the 
problem. This is the kind of solution for 
which so much of the world has been grasp- 
ing. This is the kind of solution which 
those who are talking of disengagement in 
Germany and the Near East, of missile-free 
zones in Europe, of trial areas for an inspec- 
tion system are striving for. This practical, 
tough-minded 500 pages of analysis is the 
first blueprint yet made which can give 
those who want not to have hydrogen war a 
practical beacon toward which they can 
direct their efforts. 

“The proposal is for an amendment to the 
United Nations Charter and for substantial 
revisions of its structure and.of its func- 
tions. Disarmament means what it says. 
Disarmament is to be complete, down to the 
levels needed for local policing. The ar- 
rangement is to be enforceable within the 
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limited field of the prevention of war. The 
United Nations is to have a police force. 
World law against international violence is to 
be explicitly stated. World tribunals are to 
interpret and apply the world law. There is 
to be a taxing system which will assure that 
the UN will have the money to carry out its 
responsibilities. A world development au- 
thority is to be set up to create conditions in 
which peace can grow in the undeveloped 
areas. Andsoon. Adraft of a new Charter 
of the United Nations and annexes describe 
the institutions under which this world law 
shall operate. 

“This book is a landmark. It may become 
the text out of which will grow man’s effort 
to use his reason to save him from destroy- 
ing himself. Those who cannot envisage any 
departure from the present world of anarchy 
will find the book disturbing to their pre- 
judgments. But those who believe that now, 
finally, man must recognize that war is out of 
hand and that international anarchy is no 
longer tolerable will find in this book the 
greatest intellectual contribution yet made 
to the cause of world peace. 

“‘Messrs. Clark and Sohn lay much store 
by the practical nature of their proposal. 
And in this they are indeed right, with one 
proviso only. This proposal is practical if 
the governments of the world are in any 
proper degree responsive to the will of the 
peoples whom they represent. If the peoples 
of the world were to be consulted there is no 
question what their verdict would be. It is 
that this is a proposal which they want put 
into practice.” 

United States Senator RaLpw E. FLANDERS, 
of Vermont: 

“The proposals of this booK constitute the 
one logical working out of the problems of 
disarmament and the peaceful world. Noth- 
ing else that has been done, suggested, or 
thought of, approaches it in thoroughness 
and intelligence. 

“World peace through world law is the at- 
tainable objective. There are two things 
necessary to its attainment. One is a back- 
ground of popular determination the world 
over. The other is practical negotiation. 
The educational process needs to be far more 
fully developed and more strongly supported. 
The negotiations need an intelligence, an 
imagination, and a determination which 
have not yet been shown.” 

Raymond B. Fosdick, lawyer: 

“This book, written by two lawyers, Gren- 
ville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, provides a 
comprehensive and systematic statement of 
the changes, article by article, which the 
authors believe should be made in the 
Charter of the United Nations if the world 
is to be saved from shipwreck. It represents 
years of research and consultation in the 
United States, in Europe and in Asia, and 
is the first detailed outline which I have 
seen of a world authority under worldwide 
law. 

“The plan may not seem immediately prac- 
ticable, but in the desperate condition which 
we face today we need to have spelled out 
to us the steps toward a larger unity which, 
whether we like it or not, we shall ulti- 
mately be forced to take. For we cannot 
go on as we are. Just as the Articles of Con- 
federation before 1787 proved inadequate to 
meet the emerging problems, so the present 
Charter of the United Nations needs to be 
geared to the utterly new world with which 
technology has presented us since 1945. 

“This is a gallant and highly intelligent 
attempt to t out the path into an in- 
scrutable future. If it opens itself to the 
charge of idealism we can recall with profit 
one of Woodrow Wilson's last statements be- 
fore he died: “The world is run by its ideals. 
Only the fool thinks otherwise.’ ™ - 

Arthur L. Goodhart, master of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford: : 

“It is a great thing to have presented in 
sO powerful a way the case for civilization. 





April 95 
Disarmament can only be maintained effer, 
tively if supreme power is placed in a body 
capable of enforcing the peace. This hoo 
states in a cogent and striking manner 

problem which the world will have to gojye 
if it is to escape from ultimate disaster,” 

Paul G. Hoffman, industrialist and public 
servant: ; ‘ 

“World Peace Through World Law ig, 
monumental work. Mr. Clark and Mr. Sohp 
are to be congratulated for having produyceg 
one of the truly important books of oy 
time. It is important partly because the pro. 
posals are specific. I am sure they do not 
expect everyone to agree with eve 
they suggest; in fact, they make it clear tha 
they do not. But they have given everyone 
who yearns for peace something that merits 
the most serious consideration.” ' 

Whitney North Seymour, lawyer: 

“Every lawyer will be interested in this 
book. All of us recognize that the main 
problem of the modern world is to exteng 
the rule of law everywhere. Most of us 
have felt that this is the one possible mag 
to peace and to any prospect of ending the | 
cold war. But there vagueness has set in; 
the necessary institutions have seemed pain- 
fully elusive. It is appropriate that Gren. — 
ville Clark (with a distinguished collabo. 
rator), who once led the American bar t 
deep concern for individual freedom and 
then helped to lead the country to 
to defeat Nazi tyranny, should now lay be. 
fore us a detailed plan for saving the world 
from the nuclear war which would destroy 
civilization. The authors’ proposals are bold, 
they make one gulp and conjure up many 
complications and difficulties, but they are 
far too carefully thought out to be dist. 
garded. They do not pretend that they have 
all the answers or minimize the difficultie— 
but their pioneer work is worthy of the: 
finest traditions of constructive professional 
thought.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson, lawyer: 

“Certainly no one in the United States has 
given as much thought and scholarship to 
the legal basis of peace as Grenville Clark and 
Louis B. Sohn. And that is only one reason 
why the book which they have prepared is 
required reading for every thoughful student 
of man’s most important business—peace,” 

Norman Thomas, writer and lecturer: 

“The day when World Peace Through World 
Law is published will be a great landmark on 
mankind’s road to peace. In it we have the 
definitive statement of the constructive con- 
clusions reached by Messrs. Clark and Sohn | 
after long years of study during which their 
tentative plans for peace through law have 
been laid before large numbers of men and | 
women for comment and suggestion, In 
their completed plan lies, I am persuaded, 
mankind’s best hope of escape from suicide 
as a result of our mad arms race which in this 
nuclear age can end only in annihilation, ~ 

“It seems to me axiomatic that if constflt- 
tive fear of destruction by nuclear warlare 
does not lead to universal, controlled dit 
armament it will not in the meine 
lead to such self-control that every naw 
and its military will refrain from using te 
most destructive weapons then at its disposi. 

“But disarmament, unless it is to be # 
futile as the nations’ renunciation of Wi 
under the Kellogg-Briand Pact, me 4 
system of world law which to be eff 



























of law is necessary for effective d 1am 
and the maintenance of peace? How® 
and what sort of change should t 
the United Nations and its charter? * 

“The obsession of nation states with 
sovereignty makes it important to aus” 
these q' 








































in minimum -rather @ 
maximum terms. To write an ideal a 
tution for a rational world would be an 
academic exercise. Our task is with 
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may and must be done in time to avert 


he. 
Mand here the method followed by Messrs. 
Clark and Sohn is invaluable. use by 
clause they suggest necessary changes to the 
existing charter supporting each of them by 
clearly reasoned comment. It is hard to 
imagine an important question which they 
have not faced. The time has come when 
we must talk in terms of specific action, not 
jn generalities. In this sort of fruitful dis- 
cussion, World Peace Through World Law 
nas given us extraordinary help and guid- 


James P. Warburg, author: 
“If the world survives the present perilous 
of transition from the era of the 
nation-state to the era of world organiza- 
tion, this book will be regarded by future 
historians as a milestone in human prog- 


Taeabers, Ward (Lady Jackson), economist 
and writer: 

“This is a time when men and women are 
becoming obscurely conscious that we can- 
not split the atom or conquer outer space 
without making some consequent adjust- 
ments to our basic institutions. Statesmen 
talk in general terms of sacrifices of sov- 
ereignty and the curtailment of some lib- 
erties to make greater ones more effective. 
We are growing aware that the total sov- 
ereign nation-state today is in some measure 
as anachronistic as a primitive tribal group. 
But all this confused sense of the necessity 
of change barely gets beyond the twilight 
zone of instinct or hunch. ; 

“The immense value of World Peace 
Through World Law is that it confronts us 
with the concrete implications of our half- 
formed thoughts and helps us thereby to 
mave forward to the clear light of under- 
standing, decision and action. The pro- 
posals put forward by Mr. Clark and Dr. 
Sohn are not intended to be final or defini- 
tive, but they start from a definitive prin- 
ciple—that no nation today can be secure 
and prosperous save in @ world community 
ruled by law. No one who has read these 
pages can ever again be confused on this 
basic point.” 





Leading Authority on Constitution Calls 
for Check on Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
cently Prof. Edward S. Corwin, of 
University, one of the Nation’s 
leading authorities on constitutional 
law, wrote a letter to the New York 
Times discussing proposals to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

This letter inspired a forceful edi- 
torial in the News and Courier, of 
Charleston, S. C., for March 30, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Leading Authority on 
Courts tio” Calls for Check on Supreme 
aon. a ted in the Appendix of 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
88 follows: 

Leawine AUTHORITY ow ConsTIrution CALLS 
Yor CHECK ON SuPRemE Court 

Southern lawyers and laymen who believe 

i futile to protest the power seeking of the 
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United States Supreme Court should heed 
the words of Prof, Edward 8. Corwin, of 
Princeton University. Professor Corwin is 
one of the Nation’s great authorities on 
constitutional law. 

In a letter to the New York Times March 
16, Professor Corwin called for limitations on 
the Supreme Court. He opposes the Court- 
reform bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Jzennex, Republican, of Indiana. 

At the same time, Professor Corwin wrote: 
“The measure deals with a real problem 
which is recognized, for instance, by Judge 
Learned Hand in his Harvard lectures—that 
of keeping the Court out of legislative terri- 
tory; and, I might add, out of executive terri- 
tory, too,” 

The significance of this statement lies in 
who Professor Corwin is. He is one of the 
most widely published American writers on 
constitutional topics—a northerner who has 
access to many influential journals. Thus 
his statement should have considerable in- 
fluence on liberal opinion. 

Professor Corwin asserted, “There can be 
no doubt that on-June 17 last the Court 
went on a virtual binge and thrust its nose 
into matters beyond its competence, with the 
result that (in my judgment at least) it 
should have aforesaid nose well tweaked.” 

He also asserted that the Supreme Court’s 
holding in the Watkins case, “in which it 
claims the right to recast congressional reso- 
lutions authorizing committee investiga- 
tions, is quite irresponsible and indefensible.” 

Professor Corwin asked this question: 
“What, then, is the remedy for this vicious 
nonsense?” 

His reply to his own question is: “I would 
suggest a declaratory act of Congress as- 
sertive of the correct reading of the Consti- 
tution on the points involved.” 

In summary, Professor Corwin wrote that 
“the country needs protection against the 
aggressive tendency of the Court.” 

Professor Corwin’s statement indicates that 
the excesses of the Supreme Court may re- 
sult in changed national opinion and the 
passage fo corrective legislation. Southern 
Senators, who recognize the danger of judi- 
cial tyranny, should .move to implement 
Professor Corwin’s arguments. 





On Arms Aid for United States Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
article entitled “On Arms Aid for United 
States Friends,” which was written by 
Constantine Brown, appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star for April 16. 

In this article Mr. Brown points out 
some surprising facts. We have armed 
the Yugoslav forces of Marshal Tito with 
modern equipment, but we neglected to 
do as well for the Republic of Korea. 
Thus, we seem to be more interested in 
arming a Communist nation than we are 
in arming a free nation which is living 
under the shadow of Communist aggres- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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On Arms Arm ror UNITED STaTes FrIENDS— 
EQUIPMENT FoR EtcHT Trro Dtvisrons Is 
CONTRASTED TO NEGLECT or ROK’s 


(By Constantine Brown) 


American military aid to Yugoslavia was 
terminated last month with the departure 
of the United States military mission headed 
by Maj. Gen. Mercer C. Walter. In the 10 
years we afforded assistance to President 
Tito, American taxpayers’ moneys provided 
Yugoslavia with the latest equipment for 
8 out of its 28 divisions and some 80 percent 
of its modern air force. Gen. Walter is re- 
ported to have stated before his departure 
from Belgrade that the American weapons 
had strengthened the capacity of the Yugo- 
slav forces and the training program in- 
creased their efficiency. The general added 
that the money spent in Yugoslavia was “in 
the best interests of the United States” and 
that “if need ever arises, I am sure they 
will fight and fight well.” 

The question in the minds of some of our 
allies whose weapons are not quite of the 
quality of those delivered to Marshal Tito’s 
forces is, “Against whom will the Yugoslavs 
fight so well?” 

According to highly reliable information 
_this reporter has been able to gather re- 
cently abroad, there exists an agreement be- 
tween the Soviet and the Yugoslav general 
staff which assigns to the Yugoslav army 
the role of moving into northern Italy in 
the event the Soviet Union decides to strike 
against the NATO powers. 

The likelihood of a Soviet aggression 
against Western Europe is of course remote. 
Prime Minister Khrushchev and those ad- 
visers from whom he is taking counsel ex- 
pect to neutralize our western allies. But 
it is significant that such a Soviet-Yugoslav 
secret agreement should have been reached. 
It was negotiated at the time that Marshal 
Zhukeyv still was a predominant figure in 
the Presidium. 

Yugoslavia has never been seriously 
threatened by the U. S. S. R., even when 
Marshal Tito’s arch enemy and former boss, 
Stalin, was alive. -Since his death, Marshal 
Tito has become a strong supporter of all 
political moves of international com- 
munism. 

By contrast, it is pointed out here, some 
of our loyal allies who are directly under 
the Red guns are being neglected in their 
armament. A typical instance is Korea. 
Last summer, after paragraph 14 of the ar- 
mistice agreement forbidding the NATO 
forces to improve their equipment was can- 
celed, President Eisenhower wrote a per- 
sonal letter to President Rhee promising an 
early replacement of the obsolescent weap- 
ons with which the 21 ROK divisions are 
equipped. 

In the last few months, the two Ameri- 
can divisions in South Korea have received 
@ quantity of modern firepower capable of 
using nuclear heads. But the ROK armies 
have received next to nothing. When in- 
quiries are being made, why the delay to a 
formal promise on the part of our Chief 
Executive, the official answer is “They are 
in the pipeline (or in the channels) .” 

Those responsible for the delay whisper to 
inquiring legislators that it would be danger- 
ous to our objective of peace in the Far East 
if the ROK Army were provided with the nec- 
essary hardware to fight a real war. Presi- 
dent Rhee, they argue, is so anxious to bring 
about the unification of Korea that he may 
not hesitate to use force. His armies are 
exceptionally good and, given the necessary 
weapons, he may not hesitate to commit 
something rash. Hence the go-slow policy 
on the part of the dispatchers. 

Military observers who are familiar with 
the situation in that area point out the 
dangers of this go-slow policy at a tirme when 
Moscow may want to create divergencies and 
brush fires. The North Korean Government 
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is a mere tool in the hands of the Chinese 
Communists and the Russians. . Neither boss 
government would hesitate to order the 
North Koreans to Move against their breth- 
ren in the south, as they did in 1950, if such 
@ move were necessary to the Moscow-Peiping 
plans. 

It is true that the Chinese Communist 
forces have been withdrawn across the Yalu 
River. But they are available at a moment’s 
notice. Before this withdrawal was decided, 
the reorganized forces of North Korea re- 
ceived from the U. S. S. R. the latest types of 
tanks and firepower available in that coun- 
try. Among these weapons were included a 
sizable number of heavy jet bombers capable 
of carrying bombs with nuclear heads and 
medium-range missiles. 

Herein lies the danger of our delaying pol- 
icies toward an ally of proved loyalty. There 
is no question that President Rhee fervently 
desires to unite the two portions of his coun- 
try. So do his people, including the unfor- 
tunate Koreans who are forced to live under 
Communist and foreign domination. But it 
is highly doubtful that he would commit a 
rash action unless he felt he had America’s 
support. 

Our active allies at the Soviet Union’s and 
China’s underbelly—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Paki- 
stan, Vietnam, the Philippines, Pree China, 
and Korea—are sometimes wondering what 
makes Washington tick. They see the ad- 
ministration eager to help those who are 
proved supporters of the foreign policies of 
international communism, while they them- 
selves meet with temporizations and some- 
times rebukes when their own interests are 
directly involved. They wonder why some 
American policymakers look with more sus- 
picion on South Korea and Turkey than on 
Yugoslavia and India. 





Address by Hon. Antoni N. Sadlak, of 
Connecticut, at the Men-of-Manage- 
ment Dinner, Waynesboro, Pa., April 
22, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of a most stimu- 
jating address delivered on Tuesday 
night in spacious Eagles Club Auditor- 
ium, Waynesboro, Pa., by my friend and 
colleague from Connecticut, the at-large 
Representative [Mr. Sapiak]. The au- 
dience consisted of more than 300 men 
at a dinner meeting of men of manage- 
ment under auspices of the Valley 
Branch, National Metal Trades Associ- 
ation, and the Waynesboro Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Grayson M. Stick- 
ell was the toastmaster and Rev. H. 
Clayton Moyer gave the invocation. It 
was a genuine pleasure to introduce the 
gentleman from Connecticut to constit- 
uents of my 18th Pennsylvania District, 

The address follows: 

Tax REFORM FOR 4 GROWING AMERICA 

My distinguished colleague and friend and 
your outstanding Representative in the Con- 
gress, Dick Simpson, Mr. Toastmaster, Rev- 
erend Moyer, and my fellow citizens, the 
warmth, cordiality, and graciousness of the 
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introduction and its reception make me feel 
very happy to have undertaken the 2-hour 
auto ride to be your guest this evening. 
Each of you knows Dick Smuwpson better and 
longer than it has been my privilege, but I 
can better certify to his application to con- 
gressional duties and responsibilities, being 
privileged to serve with him on the Ways and 
Means Committee of which he‘is a skillful, 
experienced, and energetic legislator of whom 
all of you can be proud. 

No other nation’s people can ever hope to 
reach the degree of fairmindedness con- 
sistently displayed by Americans in taking 
stands on public issues. Unfortunately, 
however, the full effect of this great trait is 
sometimes seriously blunted—if not lost en- 
tirely—by a tendency to decide on issues 
along general rather than specific lines. A 
good example of this is in the area of tax 
reduction. 

Those individuals who customarily take 
polls—both professional and amateur—have 
been telling us that soundings taken dur- 
ing the recent congressional recess for Easter 
indicate that public sentiment, in the main, 
does not favor immediate tax cut action. I 
use the phrase “tax cut” purposely. because 
that, unfortunately; is the way the question 
was put, in most cases, to the rather small 
segment of the population covered by the 
polls. 

Even if the results could be termed ac- 
curate—and this is doubtful—how, using 
such a broad and general term, could you 
expect anything but a negative answer? If 
you throw all tax action proposals into the 
same basket without explaining the differ- 
ence between them and then ask, “Are you 
in favor of tax cuts?’”’ you have prevented 
almost every possibility of an intelligent 
answer since there is no reasoning process 
involved. 

On the other hand if the question includes 
the salient features of a tax reduction pro- 
posal and an adequate explanation as to how 
and why it would contribute importantly to 
the well-being of the the country, then it is 
almost certain that it will bring a far differ- 
ent and truer expression of opinion. 

Yes, you can no more lump together all 
the tax proposals that have been introduced 
in the Congress or aired publicly, than you 
can couple Elvis Presley with a grand opera 
star, as singers, or a minor leaguer with Ted 
Williams, as ball players. 

There is a great need, then,.for a long, 
searching look at the type of tax action best 
adapted to meeting the pressing current as 
well as future needs of the country and 
I know of no better forum for such a dis- 
cussion than this distinguished gathering 
of industrial and business men. 

It would be a very great privilége to ad- 
dress you, in any circumstances, but I am 
doubly honored by the opportunity to talk 
cold, hard facts to you who deal in that 
commodity every day.. In exploring the need 
for tax action, I am always most comfortable 
in so doing before gatherings such as this— 
because I feel that you know the problem at 
hand and can better appreciate what I have 
to say. 

First, let us examine some of the devastat- 
ing effects of our present individual and cor- 
porate-income-tax system. I know that they 
are familiar because you are probably con- 
fronted with them in some form or other 
practically every business day and not solely 
on April 15. Nevertheless, the devastating 
impact of the oppressing high rates—partic- 
ularly the steep progression in the middle 
and high main brackets, cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

They can best be summed up as a disas- 
trous triple play. 


1, They smother individual and business .- 


enterprise by penalizing success. 
2. They curtail, drastically, the flow of in- 
vestment funds vital to business stability 
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‘should not be viewed, solely, as an & 











Ap 
and growth by preventing the accumulation 
of adequate savings, the chief source Of these 
funds, nes 

8. They create strong inflationary pre, 
sures by forcing those unable to acquire | 
equity capital into overuse of bank credit 

This, of course, is a strong accusation but 
it is a well-founded one that calls for im 
diate and constructive action to put a hat 
to a tax rate that is destroying the economy, 
in greater force, with each passing day, 

Naturally, many will ask how, in view g 
the crippling tentacles of our tax system, 
were we able to achieve economic expan. 
sion from the end of World War II w 
the onset of the current recession? Th 
answer, by now, is obvious. It can 
summed up in one word—inflation, 7 
myth of our so-called expansion was megs. 
ured in terms of diluted dollars and hop 
little resemblance to genuine, hard-to 
growth. 

Corporate debt increased from $85 ; 
at the end of 1945 to $208 billion by the 
close of 1956. Where could you possibly 
better proof of the critical shortage of 
capital? Borrowing skyrocketed because i} ” 
was the only way that capital requirements 
could be satisfied. : 

Our economic situation today proves be. 
yond the slightest shred of doubt that w 
can never hope for real business recovey 
and a return to solid, noninflationary growth 
without dealing, forthrightly and 
with the crucial need for reform of th 
income-tax rate structure. 

You will notice I used the term “refom 
of the income-tax rate structure” instead of 
the generalized description of “tax cut” 
There is a reason for that. As I 
earlier we have got to get down to specifics 
if we are ever going to pierce the fog of 
doubt and confusion surrounding the entin 
tax issue. - 

Now it ts sometimes embarrassing for 4 
Congressman to engage in a public discus 
sion of the merits of his own bill. This 
does not apply in this case, however, because 
the legislation I am going to talk about hs 
become what could very well be called th 
“American taxpayers’ bill,” rather than tho 
Sadlak-Herlong bill, as it is more familiarly 
known. But before I show you why this 
is so let me give you a brief explanation d 
the bill. 

It is the first thoroughgoing program fa 
the reform of the income-tax rate struct 
since the rates began their upward spinl 
some 26 years ago. The legislation provide 
for coordinated reductions, over & 5-je# 
period, in all the progressive rates of individ- 
ual tax, with the first bracket rate, of $200 
or less of taxable income, being reduced fom 
20 to 15 percent. The top rates of tax woul 
be brought down to 42 percent, the indiy 
ual tax from its present top of 91 percent, 
and the corporate tax from its present top 
62 percent. ot 

Let me cite just a few examples to git 
you a better idea of how the retort ae 
mendatiéns will work. At the end of We. 
fifth year, the $4,000 to 6,000 bracket woull 
be reduced from 26 to 17 percent; the $i 
to $10,000 bracket from 34 to 19 perce 
the $16,000 to $18,000 bracket from 43 to # 
percent; and the $20,000 to $22,000 brackt 
from 56 to 25 percent. is 

I am sure that some of you have been i 




















































share in this improvement. 
Before I go any farther, I want. t 













sion measure. As a matter of fact,? 
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the bill 18 months ago—long before 
the start of the downswing and its beginning 
pack even farther because many, many 
months of careful study went into its draft- 
And, one of its finest advantages lies 
in this very fact. It was conceived in the 
relative serenity of a period of clear-thinking, 
jn sharp contrast to the tax proposals born 
of the panic and near-hysteria which seem 
to have come about recently because of the 
sent situation. 
There is no question that the legislation I 
will contribute vitally to business 
recovery, but I would be pressing for its en- 
actment, just as strongly, if there were no 
recession. I would do so because reform of 
the income tax rate structure is long, long, 
overdue and I firmly believe that if the bill 
nad become law 3 years ago, we could very 
well have bypassed the business reversals 
now plaguing us. Put differently, the 
gadlak-Herlong bill comprises preventative 
economic medicine, the kind that builds im-~- 
munity to business slumps or, at any rate, 
provides the ability to climb out of them 


ar mey feel that my estimation of the 


- beneficial effects that the legislation would 


bring emanates from a sort of pride of auth- 
orship. That is far from the actual case, 
because my confidence in the measure has 
far-flung support. Soon after its introduc- 
tion, my bill, H. R. 6452, was complimented 
when my distinguished colleague on the 
House Ways and Means Committee—Repre- 
sentative A. S. HERLONG, JR., & Florida Demo- 
crat—introduced an identical bill, H. R. 9119. 

But the testimonial that was most grati- 
tying to me came during the 24-day public 
hearing on the Ways and Means Committee 
which ended early in February. Since this 
committee is the tax-writing body of the 
House, it heard testimony on all the tax pro- 
posals—either those already under consid- 
eration or new recommendations made dur- 
ing the open sessions, 

Of the 50 witnesses who addressed them- 
selves to the need for rate reform, more than 
40 gave their whole-hearted endorsement to 
the Sadlak-Herlong bills. These witnesses, 
it should be noted, were representative of 
every facet of our economic life. They ap- 
peared in behalf of organized groups of small, 
medium, and large business enterprises op- 
erating in all parts of the Nation. No other 
tax legislation even remotely approached the 
fine record achieved by the Sadlak-Herlong 
bills in searching public glare of the com- 
mittee hearings. 

It is, of course, extremely difficult to sum- 
marize the voluminous hearing record, and 
to capture the full effect of the protests 
against the punitive tax schedules that exist 
today, let alone the urgency of the voices 
that called for prompt rate reform. I feel, 
however, that the following points are truly 
reflective of what the legislation will mean 
to America. It would: 

1. Spark a quick recovery from the present 
recession, both from the fact of immediate 
reductions and the certainty of continuing 
teductions. 

2. Be rapidly translated into new and bet- 
ter job opportunities and a renewed advance 
in the American standard of living. 

3. Provide more, rather than less revenue, 


for the Government as the Nation moved 
forward to in 
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The approval accorded the bills has not, 
by any means, been confined to the Ways 
and Means Committee hearing room. More 
than 200 business, professional, industrial 
and civic organizations covering every area 
of the Nation have passed formal resolu- 
tions of endorsement. But probably the 
most overwhelming commendation has come 
from the press and national magazines of 
great influence: Over 500 newspapers have 
run editorials recommending passage of the 
measure and recently—in rapid succéssion 
the U. S. News & World Reports, the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Fortune Magazine— 


among others—have carried editorials 
strongly urging passage of the Sadlak-Her- 
long bills. 


It is not surprising then that the measure 
can qualify as the American taxpayer’s doc- 
ument. 

Please understand my purpose in citing 
these testimonials. It is not an attempt to 
build up my legislative importance. It is 
simply a means of convincing you that the 
sound and realistic provisions of the bill 
have stood the test of exacting evaluations. 

I’ll turn to other aspects of the bills which 
I have saved until now, for better emphasis 
of their importance. The forward scheduling 
of reductions can conceivably have a very 
strong restraining effect on Federal adminis- 
trative procedures because the Bureau of the 
Budget and all executive departments will 
be put on advance notice of the income tax? 
share of revenue expected for the budgetary 
year. This should prove a welcome and effi- 
cient brake to wild and undisciplined spend- 
ing. . 
A unique feature of the bills allows for 
postponement, in certain circumstances, of 
the application of the reductions for up to 
1 year. In this way, the needs for emergency 
military spending could be met without the 
necessity of going through the time-consum- 
ing and difficult process of revoking, and 
later reinstating, the legislation. 

When we speak of military expenditures, 
we refer, naturally, to the threat posed by 
Russia. Even though her sputniks are gone 
from space, too many Americans are still 
gazing skyward, as if it. embodied the only 
danger of a Soviet thrust. I submit that 
they had better concern themselves, as well, 
with Russia’s astonishing economic progress. 

According to competent informational 
sources, the Soviet industrial production has 
grown twice as fast as ours over the past 25 
years and, in another decade, it should equal 
50 percent of our Own whereas it is only 
one-third now. 

And, if you think that the ‘Russians are 
not deadly serious about this race to catch 
us on the productive front, then I refer you 
to the boastful pronouncement made by 
Khrushchev, 3 months ago, when he had 
less power than he now has grabbed. He 
said: 


“We declare war upon the United States 
in the peaceful field of trade. The threat to 
the United States is not in the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, but in the field of 
peaceful production. We do not need a war 
to insure the victory of socialism.” 

While we abhor the source of the appraisal, 
we cannot deny the logic. Unless our econ- 
omy is bolstered, if it continues to falter, 
there is every danger that we could be 
brought to humiliating defeat. in the very 
area where we have justly been the dominant 
nation for so many years—the field of pro- 
duction. 

So it is that if the domestic reasons for 
enacting te tax rate reform are not 
compelling enough, then the dire need for 

the life-and-death economic strug- 


gle with the Soviets should provide a clinch- 


ing argument—one thaf may be suicidal to 
ignore, ~ 


As businessmen, you will want 
to Know about the revenue effect of the 
~\ 
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Sadlak-Herlong bills. It can be estimated 
at about $3 billion a year. In times of 
normal, economic growth, this would_be more 
than satisfied by the historic average of a 
$4 billion annual increase in revenue col- 
lections. 

We are off the normal growth pattern, of 
course, but even if the bills incurred tem- 
porary deficit financing, I am supremely con- 
fident—as are most of the supporters of the 
measure—that enactment of the bills would 
soon prove to be the most rewarding invest- 
ment this country every made. It would 
give the business community the psycho- 
logical, as well as the economic stimulus it 
so badly needs and once back on the track, 
with the tax roadblocks removed, we'll be 
able to steam ahead at full speed to the 
attainment of a state of prosperity that will 
eclipse any we have known in the past. 

Every Congressman is understandably 
hesitant about adding to the mail of his fel- 
low legislators in Washington, but I feel 
that the gravity of the tax problem facing 
the Nation makes it incumbent on me to 
depart from standard procedure. Therefore, 
if you believe in the efficacy of the Sadlak- 
Herlong bills—and I do not expect you to 
make up your minds until you have studied 
the provisions with greater care—then I 
suggest that you let your representatives in 
Washington know how you feel. 

Contrary to general impression, it is my 
considered opinion that businessmen and 
individuals alike are far too reticent, some- 
times even backward, in making known their 
views on national public issues. I firmly be- 
lieve that it is not only your right to express 
yourself but that it is your duty to do so. 
Our only hope, in Washington, to reflect the 
real views of our constituents, is to hear 
from them in the period when their counsel 
will be most beneficial. 

This is especially mandatory right now be- 
cause you will be able to help slice through 
the generalities that are shrouding the real 
issues involved in the tax situation and ex- 
pose the specifics—the heart of the matter— 
that will enable all Americans to take a 
knowledgeable and positive stand. 

I know of no finer contribution that you 
could make. It will be a public service of 
the highest order for it will aid significantly 
in the achievement of a tax reform pro- 
gram best designed to reverse the downward 
business trend and restore solid, noninfla- 
tionary economic growth. 





Tariffs on Lead and Zinc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 25,1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the April 25 issue of 
the Washington Post entitled “Boiling 
Metal” relating to recent finding by the 
Tariff Commission that the present tar- 
iffs on lead and zinc should be increased 
in order to afford adequate protection for 
the domestic industry. 

Obviously, there is little likelihood 
that the Tariff Commission could have 
madeoany other finding but that the do- 
mestic industry is in distress. 

The matter now is left up to the 
President of the United States. It is a 
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serious problem which confronts him, 
for if the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission are adopted, such action will 
have a serious impact on the domestic 
economies of our friendly neighbors to 
the south, particularly Mexico and Peru. 
This will eventually have an adverse 
effect on our own economy as well. 

The editorial points out a possible 
solution while at the same time recogniz- 
ing the distress of our own domestic in- 
dustries, by adopting a long-range ap- 
proach to prevent any violent fluctuation 
of commodity prices in the world market. 

I hope that serious consideration will 
be given to the adoption of such approach 
by stockpiling some of these items which 
are undoubtedly in great supply now 
but which may, in a short period of time, 
become in short supply. In this way the 
domestic industry can be protected, and 
at the same time the progress which has 
been made in promoting trade between 
the Latin American countries and the 
United States, as well as the implementa- 
tion of our good-neighbor policy, can be 
substantially advanced. The adoption 
of this approach will also deal a lethal 
blow to the Communist economic offen- 
sive in the area. In our own self-interest 
this approach appears to be the only 
practical solution to the problem. 

I highly commend the reading of this 
editorial to all the Members of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

BOILING METAL 


The Tariff Commission could scarcely 
have picked a less felicitous time for pro- 
pounding intensified protectionist dogmas 
than it did in its proposals on lead and zinc 
which it handed down on Thursday. Mem- 
bers of the Commission seemed to disagree 
only as to whether the new tariffs on the 
metals should be merely harsh or altogether 
Draconian. The zealous Republican mem- 
bers urged application of the highest per- 
missible rates of duty plus quota restrictions 
on imports. The Democrats were content 
to recommend reimposition of the high 
Smoot-Hawley levels of 1930. And this 
comes at a time when our neighbors are sen- 
sitive to the point of distraction over a 
mild increase in United States tariff 
schedules. 

Only a week ago, President Carlos Ibanez, 
of Chile, canceled a long-planned state visit 
to Washington reportedly because of Chilean 
anger over an administration move to im- 
mediately reimpose import taxes on copper. 
And now the lead and zinc recommendations 
will inevitably invite similar exasperation in 
Canada, Mexico, and Peru, our chief sup- 
pliers in the hemisphere. Actually, the ad- 
ministration was in a difficult position in the 
case of the copper tax, and its position was 
not altogether unreasonable. But it was sin- 
gularly inept to announce support of the tax 
a few short weeks before the temperamental 
81-year-old President of Chile was scheduled 
to arrive. Here was an instance where bet- 
ter coordination might have averted a diplo- 
matic slight from Chile that hurt the United 
States without helping Chile. 

Fortunately, the lead and zinc proposals 
can still be headed off if Mr. Eisenhower re- 
jects the Commission findings, as he has 
done before. Unquestionably the domestic 
minerals industry is in distress, and no ad- 
ministration could be indifferent to the 
plight of unemployed miners in Western 
States. But the remedy does not lie in mak- 
ing a shambles of this country’s trade policy 
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and in flinging dust in the eyes of neighbors. 

One better long-rang approach would be 
to seek some kind of orderly way of prevent- 
ing the violent fluctuation of commodity 
prices in the world market. Last week, Chile 
asked the United Nations to consider such 
an international plan for copper. Surely 
the proposal deserves sympathetic study. In 
the short run, it may be necessary to resort 
to further stockpiling or to other indirect 
subsidies to aid the domestic industry. This 
would be more acceptable than any policy 
which would seal off American ports, worsen 
hemispheric relations, and perhaps force our 
neighbors to turn in desperation to Commu- 
nist markets. 





Postmasters’ Advocate and the State 
of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Postmasters’ Advocate for April 1958 
there is an excellent article entitled 
“Oregon.” Mrs. Dorothy Ritchie of Tygh 
Valley, Oreg., and Hon. Neil Morfitt, of 
Astoria, Oreg., both postmasters in our 
State, provided the wealth of material 
that enabled the editors of this official 
publication of the National League of 
Postmasters to write this fine article. 
Appropriately, the piece discloses that 
the history of the Post Office Depart- 
ment contains some exciting chapters in 
connection with the early development 
of the Far West. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





OREGON 


The first United States post office west of 
the Rocky Mountains, was established in 
Oregon Territory, at Astoria, near the mouth 
of the Columbia River, on March 9, 1847. 
An Office at Oregon City, near present-day 
Portland, was set up on March 29 in the same 
year. It was much later that the third office 
in the West was established, in November, 
1848, at San Francisco, Calif. 

When a person wanted to write a letter, 
he prepared a pen by whittling a goose quill; 
prepared a galinut fluid and started. Done, 
he sealed the missive with flour paste and 
waited for some traveler, headed in the gen- 
eral direction he wanted his message to go, 
and requested a favor of taking it along. 
There was no postal service for the pioneers. 

Big business arrived in Oregon ahead of 
the postal service, and of more than a hand- 
ful of settlers. It established its own sys- 
tem, with John Reed, of the Pacific Fur Co., 
as the first mail messenger on record. In 
April 1812, Reed started from Astoria for 
New York overland. He carried dispatches 
for John Jacob Astor, telling of the Astor 
party’s arrival at the mouth of the Columbia. 
Reed packed his provisions, rifle, and bed- 
ding along on horseback with the dispatches 
in a tin box. But the Indians around Celilo 
(now Wasco County) grew curious about 
the mysterious contents of the shiny box 
and attacked. They knocked Reed out and 
took his entire outfit. He abandoned the 
trip. The first regular transcontinental mail 
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About 1845, when Oregon’s population 
had grown to between 5,000 and 6,000, the 
need for some organized postal service 
came acute. As a result, in December 184, 
the provisional government set up its ow 
post office department and appointed Gq, 
William G. T’Vault as postmaster 4 
with headquarters at Oregon City. Rats 
were established at 15 cents for one sheet of 
writing paper carried not over 30 miles; % | 
cents when carried not over 200 miles 
Newspapers went at a flat rate of 4 cent 
each. Typical American free enterprise be 
came interested, and the mail-carrying busi- 

pro- 


¥ 


ness boomed. Since there was no law pr 
hibiting it, private routes sprang up paralld 
to those of the government, and after som 
months of real competition, faced with 4 | 
deficit of $100, the provisional governments — 
enterprise was abandoned. 


appeared, J. M. Shively carried the fit 
United States mail across the plains. Shively 
had arrived in Astoria in 1843, had takena © 
land claim in what is now the heart of 
city, and in 1846 had gone back East on 
visit. In the mail he carried West on hk 
return, was an order from the P 
General in Washington, D. C., setting ups 
postal system in the Oregon coun 
pointing Col. Cornelius Gilliam as 
agent for the Pacific coast, and 
Astoria as the mail distributing point, W 
Oregon City as the second post one 
though he did not realize it, Shively a © 
carried his own appointment as e 
of Astoria. Colonel Gilliam made David Hil 
of Oregon City. es 4 
Shively established himself in a cabin that” 
had just been built in Astoria by the Re. 
Ezra Fisher, and the first Oregon letters : 
out from there. Rates at the first Unk 
States post office establishment in Onegml - 
were 40 cents an ounce for letters " 
points on the Atlantic coast and in Pac” 
midwest. Mail came by water, some oft 
around the Horn, some by way of the 
mus of Panama, up the coast to San Frai 
cisco and from there up the coast to - 3} 
The first mail in regulation. United 
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action. 
Meanwhile, in 1848, during the 
troubles following the Whitman mass™® 
the mails from the East that for 
after his death dispatches from W: 
continued to arrive for him. n 
United States Post Office Department 4 
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~ dearned of his passing, and had appointed his 


successor, the central mail distributing cen- 
ter facility for the Pacific coast had moved 
from Astoria to San Francisco, and that city 
pecame headquarters for the new postal 
nt. He had authority to appoint post- 
masters for the Oregon country, and these 
offices were filled and vacated frequently. 

In August 1948, Oregon was admitted to 
the Union as & Territory and the United 
States Postmaster General decided on an 
adjustment of Oregon postal rates. Letters 
inside the Territory were to be carried 300 
miles for 5 cents per half ounce, with news- 
papers 1 cent each. Outside-the-Territory 
newspapers had to pay 1% cents each. Let- 
ters from the East, coming by water, kept 
the old rate of 40 cents an ounce. 

Soon thereafter the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. of San Francisco, was given the 
contract for carrying the mails between that 

and the Columbia River, but protests 
were frequent because of the slowness of 
the mails and their irregularity. In De- 
cember 1849, Oregon’s territorial delegate to 
Congress called on the Post Office Depart- 
ment in Washington in an attempt to im- 
prove mail service, but got little satisfac- 

n. 
oa an example of the mail service of that 
day, the news of the admission 6f Oregon 
into the Union as a State on February 14, 
1859, did not reach San’ Francisco until 
March 10, and it took the steamer Brother 
Jonathan 5 more days to bring the news to 
Oregon. When the report reached Oregon 
City, citizen Stephen Senter rode horseback 
to Salem with the tidings, spreading the 
information as he rode along. 

Oregon’s mail troubles were varied until 
1883, when the Northern Pacific Railroad 
was completed across the continent, and 
when connections with San Francisco were 
established. 

The State of Oregon, much of it still 
practically primeval, has its peculiar postal 
problems today. Contrasted with the metro- 
politan center around Portland, on the Co- 
lumbia and Willamette Rivers, is the vast 
terrain of mountains, forests, and wastelands, 
In some instances, service is almost like it 
was in the days of the Oregon Trail and the 


_ Lewis and Clark Expedition. 


On star route 403009, Gold Beach to Ag- 
ness, operation is 6 times a week from May 
1 to October 31, and three times a week from 
November 1 to April 30. The distance is 32 
miles up the famous Rogue River. The trip 
is made in specially constructed river boats, 
a8.shown in the accompanying picture. 
Special drive lines and ruders are neces- 
sary to cross the many riffles. Mail is \car- 
ried to patrons along the way in the usual 
star route sacks. Fourteen families receive 


A forest service road enters frem the Pow 
ers area. The river boAts carry passengers as 
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Many of the better workers for the Na- 
tional League of Postmasters have come 
from among the Oregon postmasters. Al- 
though there are a few Oregon postmasters 
who have not yet joined the national 
league, most of them recognize the value 
of this organization to them individually 
and as a group, and it is expected that the 
others will soon affiliate and help share the 
responsibility as well as the benefits, at the 
very low membership fees. 





Transportation Costs of the Nation’s 
Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Transportation” which ap- 
peared in the National Association of 
Food Chains Bulletin under date of 
April 19,1958. —s_—| 

The bulletin points out that transpor- 
tation costs represent 16 percent of the 
family food dollar.and that the annual 
cost of transporting the Nation’s food 
reaches a figure equal to more than 30 
percent of the amount received by the 
farmer for farm food products. 

These statistics point out the neces- 
sity of Congress acting promptly to re- 
peal the transportation excise taxes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





TRANSPORTATION 


Reduction of transportation costs is a 
major objective of food distributors because 
of the importance of transportation charges 
in food prices. United State Department of 
Agriculture figures show that transporta- 
tion costs represent 16 percent of the family 
food dollar. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation reports that the annual cost of 
transporting the Nation’s food reaches a fig- 
ure equal to more than 30 percent of the 
sum received by the farmer for farm-food 
products. A specific éxample shows that 20 
percent of the retail sale price of.a can of 
California peaches sold in the Chicago mar- 
ket is made up of transportation charges. 

Predictions in Washington are that some 
reduction in transportation costs may de- 
velop when the current temporary 3-percent 
transportation excise tax comes up for re- 
newal action prior to its expiration date of 
June 1, 1958. This tax which was made 
effective as part of the Korean war emer- 
gency action will expire June 1 unless action 
to the contrary is taken by the Congress. 
A subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Foreign Commerce under the 
chairmanship of Senator SmaTHERs, Demo- 
crat, of Florida, may recommend abolitien 


sumably would be submitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee where the tax 
will be considered in May. It is generally 
felt in Washington that there is more agree- 
ment on the te cancel the 3-per- 
cent transportation excise tax than on most 
other issues. Many businessmen are re- 
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ported to have expressed opinions on the 
subject to their Senators and Representa- 
tives. Others may wish to-do so in the - 
next 3 weeks. 





Tenth Anniversary of Establishment of 
the State of Israel 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in 
honoring Israel on the occasion of the 
10th anniversary of its independence. 

As an American I am proud of the fact 
that the United States was the first Na- 
tion to recognize the State of Israel 
immediately after it came into being, on 
May 14, 1948. 

It is my firm conviction that the State 
of Israel is entitled to all the economic 
and moral aid and assistance which the 
United States can give to her. I sin- 
cerely believe that if we help the State of 
Israel in its development of democratic 
principles of government, we are not 
only helping the people of Israel, but we 
are making an everlasting friend and 
ally for the United States. 

It was our country which did most to 
establish the young State of Israel. To 
me, Israel is a foothold of democracy in 
the Middle East. A strong Israel is im- 
portant to the security and welfare of 
the United States. Israel is an impor- 
tant member in the group of free coun- 
tries which must fight against the threat 
of totalitarianism. Just as we have 
aided other countries by the foreign as- 
sistance program, which the United 
States inaugurated, so must we aid Israel 
develop its natural resources, expand its 
agricultural and industrial economy, and 
increase its productive capacity and fa- 
cilities. Of all the countries in the 
Middle East, the young State of Israel 
stands out clearly as the most depend- 
able” exponent of democracy. The 
people of Israel are ready to defend 
democracy. Israel has always supported 
the principles of the United Nations in 
every respect. 

Israel is a little guy, fighting nature, 
fighting enemies and trying to do a great 
job. This little guy needs.friends. He 
needs friends as America needed friends 
during the American Revolution. This 
little guy saw 6 million of his brothers and 
sisters wiped out by Hitler and the Nazis. 
I tell you my fellow Americans, it would 
be @ poor kind of America who would 
not admire that little guy and who would 
not be cheering him on in his fight 
against such odds. 

We must continue our American policy 
of friendship for the young State of 
Israel which the United States-helped to 
create. 

We must not permit the members of 
the Arab League, which hates Israel, to 
block the road of progress of the young, 
democratic State of Israel. There must 
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be peace between Israel and the Arab 
States in the Middle East. A strong 
Israel is important to the security and 
welfare of the United States. Israelis a 
bulwark against communism in the Mid- 
del East. 

I hope and pray that the dynamic 
State of Israel will grow and prosper and 
that Israel will become and always be an 
economic, industrial, and military pillar 
for the free world in the Middle East. 





Essential River Study 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1958 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion of the Members to an editorial in 
the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of April 1, 
1958, relating to the urgent need for ad- 
ditional water storage projects in the 
Sacramento River Basin. 

On February 24, 1958, I requested the 
House Committee on Public Works for 
a review by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of pertinent reports 
on the Sacramento River and tributaries, 
California, with a view to determining 
of the plan of improvement for the river 
and Butte Basin should be modified at 
this time, particularly with respect to 
the proposed Table Mountain—Iron Can- 
yon—project on the Sacramento, and 
possible supplemental storage on streams 
tributary to the Sacramento River be- 
tween Shasta Dam and Red Bluff, Calif. 

This proposed review action by the 
Corps of Engineers is concurred in by the 
California Water Commission, and the 
State of California Department of Water 
Resources. 

As will be noted, the Sacramento Bee 
editorial corroborates the fact, again 
made obvious by recent critical floods, 
that Shasta Dam by itself cannot provide 
absolute flood control in the Sacramento 
Basin: . 

EssENTIAL River Stupy 

The current rainy winter has shown the 
necessity of engineering studies looking 
toward additional water-storage projects in 
the Sacramento River Basin as called for in 
resolutions adopted in the California Legis- 
lature and pending in Congress. 

Even with the outflow through Shasta Dam 
held to a minimum, the freshets on down- 
stream tributaries created a flood condition 
on the Sacramento River which easily could 
have been disastrous to several communities. 

Assemblywoman Pauline Davis, of Plumas 
County, obtained lower house adoptiort of a 
resolution requesting the State department 
of water resources to make studies of possi- 
ble dams on several creeks between Red 
Bluff and Shasta Dam. 

Both legislative houses approved a joint 
resolution by Senator Paul R. Byrne, of Butte 
County, calling upon the Army engineers to 
study possible flood-control projects in the 
same area. 

And essman CLATR ENGLE, of the Sec- 
ond Mountain Valley District, has prepared 
@ resolution for the House of Representatives 
Public Works Committee the Army 
engineers to pursue their studies of the Iron 
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‘Canyon project and possible supplementary 


dams on the Pit and McCloud Rivers and 
Cottonwood, Stillwater, Cow, Battle, and 
other creeks tributary to the Sacramento. 

Only too plainly Shasta Dam by itself can- 
not provide absolute flood control in the 
Sacramento Basin. Tributaries upstream 
and downstream also need to be controlled. 
And in several cases this can be done profit- 
ably as well as effectively through power 
generation. 





| Abandonment of Passenger Service Be- 


tween Washington and New York by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the April 25 
issue of the Washington Post, entitled 
“End of an Era.” 

This editorial relates to the abandon- 
ment of passenger service between 
Washington and New York on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. 

From a nostalgic point of view the 
editorial has a sad—a very sad ring. 
However, from a more realistic point of 
view there are three aspects which are, 
in my opinion, overlooked. 

First, the abandonment of this service 
will add over 300 jobless to the unem- 
ployment rolls in the Washington area. 

Second, this increase in unemploy- 
ment will have a general adverse effect 
on our lagging economy, by causing an 
additional drain on unemployment and 
compensation rolls and loss of purchas- 
ing power in the community. 

Third, Congress sooner or later will 
have to give serious consideration to the 
actuarial soundness of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Fund, which has been growing 
increasingly unsound because of the fact 
that fewer people are joining the rolls, 
and contributions to the fund by em- 
Rloyees are diminishing as the years, 
days, and months roll on. Four hun- 
dred employees a month dropped from 
railroad payrolls over the past 5 years. 
At the same time obligations from the 
fund are increasing. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 





END OF AN Era 


imagination and unrealistic accounting prac- 
tices which have led some railroad manage- 
ments to blame perhaps too many of their 
woes On passenger service. 

What will occasion more mem- 
ories than even the transition from steam to 





April. 


Diesel power is the fact that this is happen, ” 
ing on a segment of the Nation's oldest mai» — 
passenger-carrying railroad. The B&O 4% 
the line of the Tom Thumb, and it came jj 
Washington 123 years ago. If it was not ag. 
fast to New York as its competitor, the Penn. 
syivania, it was certainly comfortable ay 
friendly. The old-time Royal Blue and i 
predecessors, with their string of ed 
parlor cars, coaches and diner, seemed gy — 
indestructible institution. > 
Although there was through p 
service from the Capital to New York for 95 
years, the arrangement was never one for © 
the utmost convenience. The B&O tracks 
extended only to Park Junction, Pa., 
the Reading was used to Bound Brook, W. J, 
whence in turn the Jersey Central line: | 
reached to Jersey City. The lack of ane. — 
trance to New York City proper required, | 
bus and ferry trip which was time-consum. — 
ing, though a pleasant and wonderful wayt) | 
show the family the Statue of Liberty ang 
Lower Manhattan. i 
None of this means that the B&O wil 
not continue to be a vigorous and important 
railroad. Freight service north will be con- 
tinued; and the famed Capitol and National 
Limiteds, which used to come from New 
York, will now originate in Baltimore. The 
B&O will retain its commuter service be © 
tween Washington and Baltimore, and its 
successful new RDCs, or rail Diesel ears, will 
continue to provide a daylight ride to Pitts. 
burgh. But somehow, for those who lov QD 
the romance and mystery of passenger trains 
and terminals, things won’t be quite the 
same. M 


— 
—_:_ 
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Visit to United States by Persons From 
Uncommitted Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE “vi 






























IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 4 
Friday, April 25, 1958 Long 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, ou 9 yo. 
young people have a lot of vision and of all 
good ideas. The optimism of youth at “Ww 
their confidence in our country is We cours 
expressed by a young friend of mine, ing 
Richard Kostelanetz, who attends Sea iy Ov" 
dale, N. Y., High School. His letter “Ww 
printed in the New York Herald Tri Phili 
une of April 13, 1958, advocates bring veter: 
ing more people from uncommitted mi- the t 
tions to see the United States. I ask “3 their 
unanimous consent that it be printedin 3p *!67,’ 
the Appendix of the Recor». ae a 
There being no objection, the let Te ine p 
was ordered to be printed in the Racom, # learn 
as follows: ea “Re 
For Brincine THE Wortp on a Tout an 
AmEnica al of 
To THE New York HERALp TRIBUNE: shall, 
agree that Russia is Seat 
but surely catching up, if not surpassing & widoy 
in many fields. it furt 
Russia can launch earth satellites; “Re 
Kremlin can give financial and tec their | 
to numerous so-called uncommitted be it f 
Seemingly, the Soviets can match us if “Re 
ly every respect but one—the be tra 
liying which our economic able G 
achieved. And most of the be spr 
want, not a philosophy, but material DAV-E 
to give them a happy life. Ado 
This can be the key in America’s 1958, 
ing the minds of the uncommitted 
peoples, if not the stronghold behind 








1958 


a facto tt ane Setenee—04 bl- 

foreign aid an - 

oe seagte ‘of the United States could 

give 1 million of the world’s people a first- 
hand views of America’s shores. . 

These ambassadors could be shown Amer- 
ica as it really exists—its cities, farms and 
suburbs. Surely they will be impressed with 

8 5 the abundance of high quality food, the effi- 
ee ciency of the factories, the pleasures of mass 
communications like radio and television, 
and the quality of mass-produced inexpen- 
sive American consumer goods. 

When they return to their native lands, 
the million ambassadors could honestly tell 
their people what they saw. In this persuad- 
ing force Russia cannot even remotely com- 

_ In what surer way could America’s 
example of free capitalism be depicted to the 


world’s destitute? 





L 


R. C. KOSTELANETZ,. 
ScarspALe, N. Y. 





George S. Long: 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit a copy of a resolution 
in memory of our late colleague, George 
S. Long, adopted by the DAV-Philians 
Social Security Organization, on March 
26, 1958, at San Dionisio, Paranaque, 
Rizal, Republic of the Philippines. It 
isas follows: 

RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE 


“Whereas the DAV-Philian Social Security 
Organization has learned with profound re- 
gret of the death of the Honorable George S. 
Long, a Member of Congress from the State 
of Louisiana, United States of America, who 
was a sincere friend of this organization and 
of all the Filipino people; and 

“Whereas the deceased was a most honest, 
courageous, and faithful public servant ‘be- 
ing ever mindful of the problems of the 
down-trodden and neglected peoples of the 
World, and 

“Whereas he had joined with the DAV- 
Philians in a vigorous effort to help Filipino 
veterans who served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States during World War II and 
their survivors by introducing a bill, H. R. 
8167, for their relief; and 

the members of this organiza- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of 
the Philippines were shocked and grieved to 
learn of his death: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Directorate of 
the DAV-Philians Social Sectrity Organiza- 
tion in emergency meeting assembled, That 
all officers and members of the organization 
shall, in pursuance of this resolution, mani- 
fest their sympathy and condolence to his 
— brothers, and other relatives; and be 


canoe: Tins the members shall devote 
beit yers for the repose of his soul; and 


“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the widow of the Honor- 
jule George 8. Long, and that a copy thereof 

Spread on the permanent records of the 
DAV-Philians Social Security Organization.” 


GESPEcHUTERES Relled-sbead 





~~ 
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Curtain itself. With an appropriation Dionisio, Paranaque, Rizal, Republic of the 


Philippines. 
Servanpo L. MiciaT, ~ 
National Chairman, 
Pepro M. GUERRERO, 
National Secretary. 





Rivers, Harbors Bill Has Too Much 
Frosting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the President recently vetoed 
the river and harbor flood-control bill 
of 1958 because in his opinion it con- 
tained too many projects which had 
been inadequately surveyed by Govern- 
ment agencies such as the United States 
Army Engineers, the Budget Bureau, 
and the Secretary of the Army and 
because their recommendations on many 
projects were ignored by Congress. 

The projects to which the President 
objected had a total value of about $350 
million. 

The projects to which he objected 
were 21 in number. There are about 
145 projects in the bill to which he had 
no objection. He had to veto the entire 
bill, because of the objectionable proj- 
ects in it, because he does not possess 
the power of item veto. 

Congress can, if it wishes, be assured 
of a quick signature by the President 
if it will eliminate from the river and 
harbor flood-control bill the projects to 
which the President objects. Those 
wanting a river-and-harbor flood-con- 
trol bill enacted into iaw this session 
can speedily accomplish that objective 
by urging passage of a clean bill con- 
taining all of the 145 projects to which 
there is no objection and deleting from 
that bill the 21 projects that are objec- 
tionable. 

Concerning the veto of the river-and- 
harbor flood-control bill the distin- 
guished and widely read columnist Doris 
Fleeson in her nationally circulated 
column has this to say: ‘ 

Rivers, Harpors Bui Has Too MucH 

FROSTING 

WasHINGTON.—Any claim that the rivers 
and harbors bill vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower is an antirecession measure is as 
phony as some of the projects listed in it. 

Nor is it a fair test of the President’s 
sentiments about Government spending to 
counteract the depression. The President 
must take responsibility for the big deficits 
— spending would entail. If he must ac- 
cept deficits, he no doubt has other prefer- 
ences about where to incur them which, 
in his view, would pay bigger dividends in 
jobs, political-steam, and public confidence. 

What the veto does call into question 
are the President’s grasp of practical poli- 
tics and his understanding of the develop- 
ment needs of the country. 
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it. This is true to a degree, but it is not the 
whole story. 
MORE FROSTING 


A rivers and harbors bill is the vehicle 
by which important, even essential, develop- 
ment of these prized natural resources is 
carried on. It emerges from Congress with 
some fancy frosting, but it also contains a 
lot of yeasty, nourishing dough in the fig- 
urative and colloquial sense of that word. 

The problem for any President and re- 
sponsible legislator is to get as much of 
the dough as possible and as little frosting. 

President Eisenhower has met the prob- 
lem since 1954 by vetoing two rivers and 
harbors bills approved by Congress, 1 in 
1956 and 1 this week. This can be described 
as an act of political courage, since such 
bills naturally tend to come up in election 
years. 


It also, in the view of many Congressmen, 
including Republicans, has a strong flavor of 
throwing the baby out with the bath. For 
example, flooded California has run out of 
authorizations in some of its river basins 
during the 4-year lapse in legislation. 


NOT LIKELY 


The President proposes that the worthy 
projects approved by Army engineers be put 
in a separate bill and the others sent to him 
one by one. This amounts to asking for the 
item veto and Congress is about as likely to 
give any President that as Harry Truman 
is to invite the Vice President to dinner. 


Nor is it reasonable to expect that elected 
Members of Congress, especially in the House, 
will feel that the development of other con- 
stituencies are more important than their 
own. They can justly argue that if they so 
voted, the chances of their districts getting 
@ new Congressman would be enhanced. 

Nobody has ever pretended that the Dem- 
ocratic way was either cheap or superlatively 
efficient. Nor do Members of Congress, upon 
their ascension to their honored places lose 
the attributes common to the human race. 

The President has not suggested a better 
way, which has a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess, to continue the developments which 
are desirable in the bills he vetoes. Conser- 
vationists are correspondingly downcast, and 
they come from both parties. 

A conservation footnote to the 4-year lag 
in this field: The rivers of the Soviet Union 
which flow to the sea are greater than those 
here; the Soviets are engaged in 44 major 
starts on river projects and innumerable 
minor ones. 





The Development of Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 25, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Fomento for Export.” 

The article points out the tremendous 
progress which Puerto Rico has made 
under the Commonwealth status. I 
highly commend its reading to the 
Members of the Senate, particularly 
those who seek some practical solution 
to the now uncertain status of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii: 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOMENTO FOR Export 


In Puerto Rico, the Spanish word “fo- 
mento” brings up the many remarkable 
changes that have transformed the island 
commonwealth into a thriving industrial 
center. Fomento means development and the 
spirit it represents accounts for the upward 
surge in Puerto Rico’s per capita income from 
$278 in 1950 to $443 in 1957, using current 
dollars as a measure. Is fomento suitable for 
export? Can other developing areas realisti- 
cally profit from the experience of Puerto 
Rico in planning a program for swift eco- 
nomic growth? Many of the 5,000 represent- 
atives from 107 countries who have recently 
visited Puerto Rico may have wondered 
whether the Commonwealth's experience was 
a unique and imperfect model for the under- 
developed world. - 

A special staff report made by the National 
Planning Association provides a timely and 
thoughtful answer. According to Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Stead, who prepared the study, there 
are no less than nine features of the fomento 
program which could apply to most other 
underdeveloped countries. Dr. Stead places 
special stress on the luring of private capital 
through attractive incentive programs as the 
key to large-scale development. Of course, 
Puerto Rico’s free access to continental 
United States markets and its exemption 
from Federal taxes are major advantages for 
the island. But the Commonwealth's effec- 
tive central planning and its ingenious sys- 
tem of incentives could be profitably dupli- 
cated in far corners of the globe. The NPA 
study again confirms what a wonderful asset 
the Puerto Rican experience is in a world 
where so many seek a democratic and effec- 
tive fomento program of their own. 


ST” Sasa 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25; D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under whe direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED StTaTEs 


Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 742 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —¥f many, 
script or proofs have not been returneg in 
time for publication in the Proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words 
addressed the Senate (House or Gon, 
mittee). His remarks will appear 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Pring 
shall not publish in the Co 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period». 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date whe 
its printing was authorized: Provided, Thy 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recom 
made up for printing and binding 30 day 
after each daily publication is issued; ther. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publy 
Printer within that time: Provided, Thy 
upon the final adjournment of each 
of Congress the time limit shall be 19 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committe: 
Provided further, That no Member of (pp. 
gress shall be entitled to make more thy | 
one revision. Any revision shall consist ony 
of corrections of the original copy and sha) 
not include deletions of correct materia 
substitutions for correct material, or adi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish ip 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report 
print of any committee or subcommitix 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When eithe 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speed 
not delivered in either House, (2) a new- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any othe 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Append 
except in cases of duplication. In such cas 
only the first item received in the Goyen- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations whi 
form part of a speech of a Member, or Wa 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or artic 
delivered or released subsequently to thie find 
adjournment of a session of Congress may 
printed in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. : 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matte! 
in excess of two pages in any one instant 
may be printed in the ConGressIonaL Raw 
by a Member under leave to print or 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript # 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cot 
must be announced by the Member whe 
such leave is requested; but this rule 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tt 
grams, or articles presented in connectio 
with a speech delivered in the course of é 
bate or to communications from Sta 
latures, addresses or articles by the 7 
‘and the members of his Cabinet, the V@ 
President, or a Member of Congress. For 
purposes of this regulation, any one 
printed in two or more parts, with or wil 
out individual headings, shall be considet! 
as a single extension and the two-page™ 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the os 
mee 
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Tenth Anniversary of Independence 
of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered before the B’nai Israel 
Congregation, Washington, D. C., Friday 
evening, April 25, 1958, at a service com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of the 
independence of the State of Israel. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Great MOMENT IN HisTrory 


(Address by Senator THomas E. Marttn, of 
Iowa, before the B’nai Israel Congregation, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1958) 

It is indeed an honor and a privilege, 
ladies and gentlemen, to be invited to ad- 
dress the B'nai Israel Congregation on such 
an occasion as the 10th anniversary of the 
establishment of a new nation in which you 
have such a vital interest. Many of you, 
Iam sure, have relatives or dear friends in 
Israel. Many of you have toiled and sacri- 
ficed to help Israel become an established 
sovereign state and win acceptance as a full- 
fledged member of the community of na- 
tions, And I am sure that in expressing™ 
my own personal best wishes and hopes for 
the continued growth and development of 
Israel as a full-fledged nation, I am bespeak- 
ing the thoughts firmly fixed in the minds 
of all of you. 

There is much justification, ladies and 
gentlemen, for comparing Israel’s first decade 
of existence with the early days of our own 
United States of America. Both achieved 
their independence by struggle, by a pioneer- 
ing determination to maintain that inde- 
pendence and freedom, by what a great war- 
time leader described graphically as “blood, 
Sweat, and tears.” It was exactly because of 

common facets of origination, I am 
sure, that the United States so promptly 

Teached out a helping hand 10 years ago, 

to give a lift to the them brandnew-nation 

of on and — — that hand busy with 
various forms o id and assiggan urin; 

the subsequent decade. al , 

a personally visited the Holy Land in 1945, 
ore it became the sovereign nation of 

as Then, as a member of the. Military 
airs Committee of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, on an inspection tour of United 

States military installations, I made a special 

TP to what is now Israel. While in Tel Aviv 

a impressed, during my too-brief stay, by 

. hewness and cleanliness of that city, and 

the chetgy and industry of the Jewish 
alt ae were building it up in 
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My point in mentioning this is that even 
having visited the land, I still find it difficult 
to conjure in my own mind a mental image 
of the trials and tribulations and hardships 
which the Israeli people must have encount- 
ered in setting up their new nation, and in 
trying to create in it a stable government 
and a stable economy. The necessity for 
simultaneously defending its: territory 
against incursion from neighboring countries 
most assuredly has not simplified those 
problems. 

But if I have such difficulties, I know it is 
infinitely more difficult for those millions of 
Americans who never have had an oppor- 
tunity to visit any part of Israel, to picture 
to themselves the proud struggle and fight 
of that country’s people to solidify their 
independence and to improve their national 
status. I think perhaps that is one reason 
why our American policies to help Israel 
arouse some opposition within our own coun- 
try. We know, from reading our own history 
books, that we needed help from other coun- 
tries to win our battle for independence, and 
then to solidify our independent status. We 
should know that if we desire to see an 
independent Israel, as I am sure the pre- 
ponderant majority of us do, we must, as an 
established leader of nations, give it an oc- 
casional helping hand. 

There is another point of valid comparison 
between the United States and Israel. We 
Americans proudly call our country the 
melting pot of all nations. Our people have 
come from ali parts of the world; perhaps 
not those of us who today are Americans, 
but certainly our ancestors did in years gone 
by. But if the United States has merited 
the melting-pot description, as it assuredly 
has, Israel assuredly merits the same descrip- 
tion. Some of its people arrived originally 
as refugees from the barbaric terrorism of 
Hitlerism or of communism, Others came 

gfrom other parts of Europe, from Africa, 
from the Middle East, from the United States 
and other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
On a percentage basis, this migration has 
boosted Israel’s population more in its 10 
years of existence than any other comparable 
population growth in any nation in history. 


When Israel became an independent na- 
tion on May 14, 1948, it had a population of 
650,000. Today its population is slightly 
more than 2 million. Considering the bar- 
ren, desolate character of its land at the 
start, it is truly amazing that Israel has been 
able to absorb this 200-percent growth in the 
relatively brief span of 10 years. And this 
in a land comprising: slightly over 8,000 
largely arid square miles—roughly the area 
of our State of Massachusetts, and about 
one-seventh the area of my own State of 
Iowa, which has a population of a little 
under 3 million people. 

Against this background, and particularly 
in view of the important sums Israel has 
been compelled to spend to maintain her 
military defenses, it is to be expected that 
she would be experiencing economic diffi- 
culties. The surprising thing probably is 
that she is making such major strides toward 
a stable and self-sufficient economy. Israel 
still is existing to a major degree on goods 
and materials from other countries, but her 


portant factor in paying for the goods im- 
ported from other countries. Her exports in 
1957, for instance, had a total value of $135 


million, of which $20 million worth came to 
the United States. The figures may seem 
small by comparison with overall world 
trade figures; but they are very significant 
in the light. of the fact that during the first 
few years of Israel’s existence, her exports 
were almost nonexistent. She had nothing 
to export then; everything she could pro- 
duce went to the use of her own people, and 
brandnew industries and trades had to be 
established to produce enough extra goods 
so that measurable quantities could be 
shipped abroad. 

The country still has a long way to go but 
it is making important strides. Her $135 
million of exports last year were only about 
one-third of the $404 million worth of mate- 
rials she imported; but it was more than 
twice the $59 million value of her, exports 
only 4 years earlier, in 1953. Also significant 
is the fact that Israel now is able to make a 
serious bid for many facets of our own 
American markets, having sent $20 million 
worth of goods to this country last year. 
There is good reason to believe that this 
figure will increase substantially this year. 

Israel has boosted its agricultural produc-~ 
tion several times by irrigating what used to 
be desert wastelands and by introducing 
modern concepts of farming. It has intro- 
duced industry to its urban centers in the 
form of hundreds of small factories and 
plants producing a broad gamut of goods, 
outstripping its Arab neighbors in becoming 
the industrial center of the Middle East. Its 
production of electrical energy, for example, 
has more than quadrupled since 1949. All 
of this, of course, is why Israel’s exports are 
becoming an important factor in her econ- 
omy. 

Israel’s troubles and difficulties would 
have been bad enough, if they had involved 
only the economic problems created by es- 
tablishing 2 million people in a land 
which previously had barely supported only 
a few hundred thousand. But these, as we 
all know, were only a small part of her 
troubles. Superimposed on top of them, 
was the problem of defending Israel itself 
against a ring of bitterly and openly hostile 
enemies who were admittedly bent on 
stamping out the new nation’s existence; 
who sought to conquer it militarily, and, by 
refusing to have any trade or other rela- 
tions, to kill it economically. 

It was this violent antagonism of the 
Arab countries which not only threatened 
the very existence of Israel from the outset, 
but made things so extremely difficult for 
the free world nations, including the United 
States, which had sponsored Israel’s free- 
dors and were trying to help it gain inter- 
na.onal acceptance as an established sov- 
ereign state. For us, it created the problem 
of preventing a new and struggling nation 
from being overrun, but without alienating 
the Arab nations to the point where they 
would fall into the Communist camp by de- 
fault. Blind and unreasoning hatred, such 
as was felt by some of the Arab countries, 
is difficult if not impossible to reason with; 
despite all our efforts that part of the Arab 
world which follows the dictatorial preju- 
dices and vagaries of Egypt's Gamal Nasser 
still is as blindly unreasoning in its hatred 
for Israel as ever, and by now has fallen 
under Communist influence, although 
maintaining a pretense of independence. 

The violence and terrorism which has 
been such an integral part of the growth of 
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Israel as a nation is, of course, nothing 
new to the Jewish people. Violence and ter- 
rorism have been part of their history 
through the centuries, even to modern 
times; thousands upon thousands of pres- 
ent Israelis, who have fought or aided in- 
numerable battles in defense of their new 
homeland in the past 10 years, were brought 
up in the tradition of Polish ghettos, of 
pogroms, of fiendish Nazi tortures. Estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in the Holy Land 
long had been -a dream of millions of Zion- 
ists around the world who hoped to escape 
such violences; but the opposition was 
strong, the path toward its creation was 
studded with obstacles. Not until that his- 
toric day in May of 1948 was the dream of a 
Jewish state to become reality—and then it 
Was a reality in which violence still could 
not be avoided. 

In the April 1958, issue of the Hadassah 
Newsletter, is an interesting article by Cecil 
Roth, noted educator and historian and 
reader in Jewish studies at England’s Ox- 
ford University, entitled “The State and 
World Jewry.” One point made by Mr. Roth 
struck me particularly as most pertinent. 

Before 1948, the article noted, there was 
a worldwide acceptance of the concept of a 
Jew as, and I quote Mr. Roth's article, “In- 
tellectual, but unable to do things with his 
hands, unless it were with a needle; in- 
capable of hard physical labor; and generally 
timid, unmilitary, and unsoldierlike.” But 
in 1948, with the birth of the new nation, 
and I quote Mr. Roth again, “suddenly a new 
Jew forced himself on the attention of the 
western world; no less intellectual, perhaps, 
than before, but capable of and delighting 
in physical labor of the most exacting sort, 
and at the same time showing himself a 
superb fighting man.” His characterization 
of the new Jew -is so true. Only persons 
“capable of and delighting in physical labor 
of the most exacting sort” could have stuck 
it out in the nation and survived its initial 
years; any persons lacking those qualifica- 
tions would have failed to survive, or would 
tossed in the towel and migrated on to other 
lands. For it was, in Isfael, an era of 
toil and physical labor—hard, uncompromis- 
ing, sweat-producing physical labor of the 
most exacting sort. As for the fighting qual- 
ities of the Israeli people, no one any longer 
can doubt them in the least. Whenever 
any nation with a population of only 2 mil- 
lion persons of all ages and conditions, can 
hold at bay and instill deathly fear in a sur- 
rounding ring of antagonistic neighbors 
whose populations total many, many times 
that number, none can doubt the fighting 
qualities and love of homeland of the 2 mil- 
lion. And it should be noted that Israel’s 
heaviest defensive fighting occurred during 
its first year of being, when its population 
totalled less than 1 million people, not the 2 
million of today, which makes the accomp- 
lishment even more notable. 

There are those who decry these military 
accomplishments of the fledgling State of 
Israel, on grounds they demonstrate its ag- 
gressive nature. This argument I cannot 
accept. Had Israel not been willing to take 
up the gauntlet thrown down by its neigh- 
bors, and defend its people and its land 
against open hostility, I am confident there 
would have been no Israel today. There have 
been occasions when, I think, all of us would 
admit that the attitude of the Government 
of Israel has bordered on the truculent, per- 
haps on the obdurate. But I wonder what 
any American would have done under com- 
parable circumstances. Again; it is difficult 
for persons living in this country to conceive 
of the difficult situation of those living in 
Israel. But if I may be permitted a flight of 
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fancy, Just suppose that Canada and Mexico 
were bigger, and more powerful on paper, 
at least, than the United States, and suppose 
that, in this imaginary case, Canada and 
Mexico openly proclaimed their hatred for 
the United States, and made known their in- 
tention of destroying the United States. 
Such a circumstance, of course, is sheer fan- 
tacy, and could never happen other than in a 
fanciful, hypothetical case. But hypothetical 
as it may be, if such a thing were to happen, 
I am sure we in the United States would be- 
come fully as truculent and obdurate in our 
attitude toward our neighbors, as Israel is 
today toward its neighbors. 

The 5,000 Israelis who gave their 
lives in fighting to defend their new home- 
land during its first year of e ce were 
imbued with the same love of country and 
deep desire for independent freedom as were 
our own American forefathers who gave their 
lives to prevent another foreign power from 
reestablishing its dominion over our Amer- 
ican lands. It is that same love of country 
and yearning for independent freedom, that 
has caused leaders of the Israel Government 
to maintain an always-prepared, ready-for- 
anything attitude toward its Arab neighbors. 

Israel, of course, has had its hotheads and 
its terrorists, such as those who a few days 
after the country had attained its inde- 
pendence, slew the United Nations mediator 
for Palestine, Count Folke Bernadotte; but 
those hotheads and terrorists are only a small 
minority, and their extravagances are as dis- 
tasteful to the responsible leaders of Israel 
as they are to the rest of the peace-loving 
world. And those leaders, I am sure, desire 
peace and amity with their fellowman as 
earnestly and as deeply as do we who are 
convinced that the most effective way to 
maintain peace in this troubled world is to 
keep ourselves armed and strong enough to 
fight off any communist aggression. 

No discussion of Israel and its first 10 
years would be complete without at least 
a word of tribute to the dogged determina- 
tion, the perseverance, and the indomitable 
courage of the valiant leaders who helped 
to bring about its establishment as a na- 
tion and who have played major parts in 
steering it through the hazardous path of 
its first decade. Foremost in the public eye, 
undoubtedly, was the gallant Chaim Weiz- 
mann, the Russian-born British research 
chemist who as early as 1917 was instru- 
mental in persuading the British Government 
proclaim the famous Balfour Declaration, set- 
ting forth that country’s objective of having 
Palestine established as a national home for 
the Jewish people, and who lived not only 
to see his dream of an Israel nation become 
reality but to become its first President. 
Nor can any historian overlook the scholarly, 
venerable David Ben Gurion, who like Weiz- 
mann was born in Russia but as a young 
man migrated directly to Palestine— 
the Ben Gurion, now 71, who as Prime Min- 
ister, has charted Israel’s courses ever since 
it became a nation, save for one brief period 


also should be mentioned, 
butions both before and since Israel’s estab- 
lishment. 


and support our country has extended, and 
of the encouragement it has received from 
our people. I am sure the preponderant 





Feeder Airlines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, dur. 
ing the Easter adjournment, when the 
Association of Local and Territorial Air. 
lines was holding its quarterly regiong] 
meeting, in Las Vegas, Nev., a member of 
my committee, the distinguished Sep. 
ator Brsre, of Nevada, addressed the as. 
sociation on the timely subject of the 
successful operation of the Nation's Jo. 
cal service and territorial airlines, 

It was most fitting that on the day gf © 
the Senator’s speech, Priday April 11, the. 
distinguished Chairman of the Ciyj 
Aeronautics Board, James R. Durfee 
announced the decision of the Ciyj 
Aeronautics Board to approve its first 
guaranteed loan to a local service air. 
line, Bonanza Air Lines, Inc. The guar. 
anteed loan bill, which was introduced 
by the distinguished Chairman of the 
Aviation Subcommittee, the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Mowroney], and 
was passed during the first session, 
guarantees the use of new, postwar, tur- 
bojet airplanes for these small airlines 
at a time when financing is otherwise 
most difficult. 

Because I believe that the addres 

made by my colleague is so timely and 
definitive of the finanical problems of 
this industry, and that it will be of great 
interest to all the Members of the Senate, 
I ask ananimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada made on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: , 

Tue Successrut. OperaTion or LocaL 
SERVICE AND TERRITORIAL AIRLINES 
(Address by Senator Bretz before Associ 

tion of Local and Territorial Airlines, ia 

Vegas, Nev., April 11, 1958) ; 

It was a little over a year ago when I fimt — 
heard of the Association of Loca] and Temi- 
torial Airlines, now familiarly known # 
ALTA. As you know alta in Spanii 
means high, which is altogether fitting for 
an industry that has given height additional — 
meaning, particularly in the last decade 


well know, ag airline—and particularly 81> 
be more than height to operate 


With this thought in mind, I would iit 
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ice carriers together 
¢ ll-year period 
Sar the 13 local service 


had an income during 
of only $1,850,000—and 
carriers accumulated 


cits of $2,192,000. 
Tse total income of $1,850,000, however, 
doesn’t give the true use 3 out 


picture—beca 

of the 13 carriers received $1,701,000 of that 
amount—or 92 percent, while the remaining 
10 carriers divided up the remaining 8 per- 
cent. It is also noteworthy to point out that 
during this 11-year period the 13 carriers 
realized a rate of return of only 1.43 percent 
on their investment. 

Thus it will be seen that the claim some- 
times heard that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
“guarantees” the local service carriers a re- 
turn of 8 percent on their investment is 
without foundation in fact, There are 2 
factors which prevent the realization of an 
8- nt return: 5 
1. If the Board’s rate is established for a 
future, or closed period, the actual opera~ 
tional experience may turn out to be sub- 
stantially different from that forecast by 
the Board; and 

2. If the Board’s rate determination, in- 
cluding its theoretical rate of return, is made 
for a past, or open period, the Board makes 
arbitrary determinations of what the car- 
rier’s expense levels should have been, thus 
substituting its own hindsight for the car- 


_fier’s business judgment, which is necessary 


based upon facts at hand at the time of the 
decision. 

The Government has never paid one dollar 
of subsidy for the private benefit of a local 
service carrier or its stockholders. On the 
contrary, the sole purpose of subsidy is to 
benefit the public, and that policy is so 
spelled out in the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

In a recent decision, the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, commented on 
this aspect in the following terms: 

“The objective of the Congress is plain. 
It is the maintenance and continued de- 
velopment of air transportation to the extent 
and of the quality required for the national 
commerce, postal service, and defense. The 
objective is on a grand scale. It is for the 
public interest. It is vital. The words used 


. are important, because they depict with 


clarity a congressional policy. Moreover, the 
payment is to enable such air carrier to 
maintain and continue the development of 
air transportation. Congress did not put the 
Tesponsibility for development of an air 
transportation system wholly upon Govern- 
ment agencies. In this statute the Congress 
sought to utilize the abilities and capacities 
of the private air carriers, The purpose of 
the compensation is to enable the carriers 
to maintain and continue the development.” 

The court continued, and I quote, “The 
need which the statute seeks to meet is not 
the need of the carrier for funds for its own 


If responsible Members of Congress take 
& sympathetic view of the plight of the local 
service airlines it is only the natural reaction 
born of a desire to be fair. It is my own 
view that our Government has, on many oc- 
casions, dragged its feet, in considering af- 
firmative steps to assist these airlines in re- 
oor aloft in a financial climate that is 
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This is not a case of charity beginning at 
home, because the local service airlines do 
not want a handout; they want only the 
opportunity to provide optimum service with 
the reasonable expectation of a return on 
their investment. 

The great social and economic strides 
made by America’s smaller communities in 
recent years can be traced in large measure 
to the advent of feeder airlines. This con- 
venient, speedy method of transportation 
broke the back of isolation which had been 
thrust upon these cities in former years. 

Dedicated to and specializing in service to 
the smaller communities of the Nation, 
these carriers have opened new industrial 
vistas which have contributed greatly to a 
continuing growth and development. This 
ready accessibility of air travel has encour- 
aged a decentralization of industry from the 
big metropolitan centers to the outlying 
areas. Your airlines have tied these small 
communities to their major trading centers 
and at the same time have brought about 
a broader based economy that benefits 
everyone. 

Although these airlines have more than 
a decade of solid achievement behind them, 
I believe that the real development of local 
air service lies ahead, provided the neces- 
sary stimulus is provided on the national 
level. It is my hope that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will continue to lend encour- 
agement and support to the industry and 
will examine ind reexamine the needs of the 
smaHer communities for air transportation. 
There should be no faltering until the ulti- 
mate is reached—and that goal is a 
nationwide network of airlines dedicated to 
local service. 

In striving toward this objective, it should 
be made crystal clear that the airlines are 
going to need continual financial assistance 
during the period of expansion and intro- 
duction of new equipment to replace those 
old, dependable—but certainly outmoded— 
DC-3’s. 

In the future, it is my hope and I know 
that it is your hope, that this investment 
will result in service to a network of small 
communities by small carriers who are not 
dependent upon Government support. 

The prospects for this eventual situation 
are based on two facts: 

1. The local service carriers will be able 
to acquire aircraft with lower seat-mile cost 
and greater passenger attractiveness, and 

2. The estimated revenue increases with 
more efficient equipment offer every promise 
of reducing subsidy requirements at least 
after the initial stages of operation, ‘to- 
gether with a- further liberalization of 
operating restrictions. 

A frontal attack on the three road blocks 
to profitable operation—lack of modern 
equipment, and unrealistic route structure, 
and a Jenny-type rate of return method— 
will make the difference betwen harrowing 
operations and smoothly performing effi- 
ciency. 

Congress has taken a forward step in 
passing legislation to allow air carriers to 
reinvest gains derived from the sale of flight 


ment to meet the pressing needs of the 
As you men know, under previous 
decisions and regulations of the CAB, a 
subsidized carrier faced the dismal prospect 
of having any capital gains, realized from 
the sale of equipment, applied as an offset 
to reduce the subsidy to which it was other- 
wise entitled. Certainly such an inflexible 
and unjust rule could only work to the 
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not long before I realized that you had 
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an important.mission to fill, and as a starter 
you undertook the support of the Govern- 
ment guaranty loan legislation. I would like 
to take this means of congratulating you as 
an association, and Col. Joe Adams as your 
executive director, for the splendid manner 
in which you presented your case in behalf 
of that bill. As acting subcommittee chair- 
man in the Senate, I heard several of you 
testify. I asked many questions as I wanted 
to develop a complete record. It was that 
record—comprising mainly of your testi- 
mony—that gave momentum to the bill on 
its way to final passage. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, as you know, 
had proposed that legislation and it is to be 
commended for the vigor with which it sup- 
ported its enactment—despite unfavorable 
reports from the Departments of Commerce 
and Treasury, submitted under the blessing 
of the Bureau of the Budget. I can only add 
the hope that the CAB will continue in a 
policy of enlightenment to foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions throughout your industry. 

Chairman Durfee has stated that the local 
service airlines need the boost of continued 
appropriations of subsidies, and he is as 
right as rain. It is certainly a grim paradox 
that despite a subsidy of more than one- 
third of total operating revenues, net losses 
are still the order of the day. 

There are no easy answers to the problem, 
but there is a course of action that can lead 
to an eventual solution. This will require 
the teamwork of the administration, the 
Congress, the CAB, and each and every lo- 
cal service carrier. 

Congress has given official recognition to 
the Nation’s policy on civil aviation in a 
concurrent resolution which I introduced 
during this session. The resolution takes 
note of the 20th anniversary of enactment 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, one of 
the sponsors being my predecessor, the late 
Senator Pat McCarran, who was known as 
the father of civil aviation. The resolution 
comends both the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
their sound stewardship of the act and its 
objectives, and urges adherence to policies 
which will enable civil aviation to solve its 
present economic and technical problems and 
assure the public of the benefits of a strong 
air transport system and civil aviation in- 
dustry. , 

The general public should be the prime 
consideration in any legislation designed to 
strengthen the airlines industry. If you peo- 
ple are hamstrung by capricious regulations, 
if you are prohibited from operating profit- 
ably. The public will suffer in being denied 
the kind of service to which it is entitled 
and expects. 

Soe I say to you in conclusion: set your 
sights to the goal ahead, continue your good 
work of providing the best possible service, 
state your case clearly and forcefully on a 
solid basis of facts—and it will pay off rich- 
ly in terms of a more understanding Govern- 
ment, greater operating efficiency, a sound 
route structure, and—most important—a 
self-supporting industry. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
attention was just recently called to an 


impressive address entitled “Foreign 
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Edgar R. Baker, managing director of 
Time-Life International at the 2Ilst 
Chicago World Trade Conference. In 
view of the serious issues of world trade 
and foreign aid soon to confront the 
Congress, I believe Mr. Baker’s address 
has a fitting message for all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress referred to above be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
FoREIGN POLICY IN THE SPACE AGE 


(Address by Edgar R. Baker, managing direc- 
tor, Time-Life International, New York, at 
the 21st Chicago World Trade Conference) 


I feel deeply privileged to have been in- 
vited to address the 2ist World Trade Con- 
ference this evening. And my pleasure is 
only slightly lessened by the imposing sub- 
ject that has been assigned to me. 

Earlier this week I attended the White 
House-sponsored meeting in Washington on 
the foreign aspects of United States national 
security. Mr. Eric Johnston and his col- 
leagues provided those of us who were dele- 
gates with working papers. On page 1 there 
appeared a map which made its one and only 
point dramatically: Chicago is now on Amer- 
ica’s frontmost line as its most exposed 
major city—4,600 air miles from “Moscow, 
9 hours by today’s jets, 5 hours by tomor- 
row’s. 

Such is one meaning and measure of the 
space age. 

One meaning? Yes—and perhaps the least 
significant—for the battle for the world will 
not be fought with bullets or their 20th cen- 
tury electronic cousins, nor will it take place 
in outer space. Its weapons will be words 
and dollars and its battleground the villages 
and cities of Asia, the Middle East and Africa. 
Lenin’s famous doctrine still stands: “The 
road to Paris lies through Peking and Cal- 
cutta”—and not through frontal military at- 
tack on the citadels of western power. 


I submit to you that we live in an age of 
military stalemate and that it is the contest 
of ideas and ideals—the struggle for unde- 
cided minds—that will be decisive in the 
years of our lives. 

The German military historian, Clause- 
witz, gave us the classic definition of war 
as “a mere continuation of policy by other 
means,” but in a less known passage he 
went on to say, “the political design is the 
objective, while war is the means and the 
means can never be thought of apart from 
the objective.” 

War as a planned instrument of national 
policy has become obsolete, is indeed perhaps 
as remote today as it has been at any period 
since man first learned to attack his neigh- 
bors in an organized group with weapons 
more complicated than his own hands. I 
should add—but only parenthetically—that 
war may always come through a chain of 
accidental circumstances, through  a- local 
military situation in which both sides became 
60 committed in terms of face and prestige 
that there could be no backing down; but 
it is another sign of these stalemated times 
that the Soviets will be at the most extreme 
pains to see to it that this kind of situation 
does not come into existence. 

There ought to be no mystery as to why 
the threat of war has receded into the back- 
ground. The principal deterrent lies in what 
Dean Acheson has so aptly described as “‘mu- 
tual terror.” War has ceased to be a means 
to the end of a political design and has 
become instead a Frankenstein. so over- 
whelmiing that its use in all likelihood would 
destroy the design itself. 

There are other reasons also for believing 
that the Communist world, even while its 
ultimate objective cf world conquest re- 
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mains unchanged, will not and cannot risk 
military force as the way to that end. First 
there is the confirmation of Communist 
doctrine, not merely in the world of Lenin 
but also in those of his disciple, Khrushchev. 
After the launching of Sputnik his first chal- 
lenge to the West was in the terms of peace- 
able economic competition and more recently 
he elaborated to an American visitor to the 
Kremlin: “We declare war upon you—excuse 
me for using such an expression—in the 
peaceful field of trade * * * We will win 
over the United States. The threat to the 
United States is not the ICBM, but in the 
field of peaceful production. We are relent- 
less in this and it will prove the superiority 
of our system.” 

It- behooves us to listen carefully: This 
time the voice of Moscow is speaking the 
truth. 

And then there is the not inconsiderable 
fact that the elite of the Communist world— 
the party members—have themselves ac- 
quired too substantial a material stake to 
risk its destruction in a single blinding flash. 
The introduction of the profit motive and the 
growth of inequality in income in the Soviet 
Union are too familiar to need comment. 
Suffice it to say that the Communist world 
too has developed its substantial property 
owners with large vested interests in the 
“peaceable” continuation of the present 
system. 

And there are other deterrents that reach 
beyond the fear of their own destruction or 
the gospel of their own teachings. 

There is the fact that without war they are 
winning the world. Not hands down, but 
winning. Not spectacularly, but steadily in 
geographical and in ideological penetration. 
With each passing year the erosion within 
the free world moves a step further and the 
domain of the Communist world grows larger. 
In these circumstances there is no incentive 
to war, or for that matter to negotiate or to 
compromise except as it preserves the time 
and provides the money to continue their 
nonmilitary aggression. 

And yet we are without peace or at best 
in a very hot peace in which we must expect 
indefinitely to be engaged on three different 
fronts. 

On the first of these the weapons are threat 
and_ bluff, extortion and political blackmail. 
The latest case histories are the campaign 
launched against Turkey a few months ago 
and the messages to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, West Germany and other NATO pow- 
ers designed to discourage their acceptance 
of United States rocket and missile bases, 
This is. a game which we will never play well. 
Fortunately we need not play it well, or play 
it at all, provided our nerves and those of 
our allies are strong. And, to the everlasting 
credit of those that have been threatened, 
the nerves of all concerned have all been 
strong, buttressed by the shield of American 
power. 

The second front lies in the field of infor- 
mation and propaganda. Here we are faring 
very badly, indeed. Here we have permitted 
ourselves to be hopelessly outmatched and 
outwitted by the consummate propaganda 
masters who live in the Kremlin. Here we 
have become so bemused that we have per- 
mitted the world to forget or not to under- 
stand our essential basic truth: That this 
democracy has brought more freedom and 
more of the good material things of life to 
more people for a longer period than any 
other political or economic system. ever 
devised. 

Here our problem has been well posed by 
@ young Vietnamese girl who recently wrote 

& letter to the editor of the Washington Post. 
The Post republished her letter on-the front 
page wtih a plea to all its readers to con- 
tribute to the response to her questions. 
These are some of the questions that Miss 

Le-My asked: 

Does America help us for friendly reasons 
or~by its own interest? 
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Is it right that the policy of 
Government is to assimilate all of the coy. — 
tries living under its help? ’ 

Will the Americans go home soon, or 
they stay in Vietnam for 100 years? 

Do the Americans know that 
Diem is an American puppet, as most of the 
Vietnamese believe? 

Do the American people know that 9§ per. 
cent of the Vietnamese do not like them? 

What do Americans think about the Viet. 
namese people? Do they consider us Ne. | 
groes as in America? 

It becomes evident in other parts of he 
letter that this young lady is friendly tp 
America and that she herself knows some of 
the answers that we ourselves would like ig 
have given: But if you find others of he 
questions as difficult to answer, as I do, andif 
you appreciate that she stands as a 
man for countless millions of people in the 
newly sovereign nations, then you will yp. 
derstand with me how difficult is our task in 
this phase of the hot peace. 

The tragedy of it all is that as recently a 
10 years ago the United States was 
nized by all of the colonial peoples as their 
great champion. It would be hard to) find 
today an echo of this once proud repulaaian 

We shall be struggling, too, for an indef. 
nite future on a vast economic front which 
stretches around half of the world. After 
years of dismissing Russian claims and ac- 
tivities as words without deeds even the 
State Department, even Mr. Dulles, now 
recognize that the Communist bloc has ¢f. | 
fectively launched a huge program of é¢0- 
nomic aid and assistance to the underdeyel- 
oped, uficommitted areas. Still compara. 
tively small by the yardstick of what Amer. 
ica has done in the past, the Russian effort 
already encompasses projects totaling near- © 
ly $2 billion in a dozen countries. “We are 
ready to help you as brother helps brother; 
tell us what you need, and we will send 
the best of our capabilities, money in the 
form of loans or aid.” This was the Soviet 
line at the Afro-Asian Solidarity Confer 
ence in Cairo last month, and with it wa 
bracketed the appealing theme that the 
Russians welcome giving their assistance 
state-owned enterprises, an adroit device 
both to trap the West on its emphasis on pri- 
vate enterprise and at the same time to build 
in the underdeveloped areas the stale 
owned, . state-controlled economies where 
communism has its best-chance for accept 
ance. 

The questions which the non-Communist 
world will have put to it with increasing | 
skill and increasing urgency in the years 
come will concern the Russian motives i) 
their political and ideological and economit 
programs. Does the Soviet Union plan #0 
dominate the world by any means that seem — 
promising so long as the risks @re not exe 
sive? And must the West maintain a pos 
tion of military strength sufficient to make 
the risks seem excessive? The answer 
the non-Communist world would give toda? 
is at once “yes,” “no,” and “ineyte ae 
in the Western Hemisphere is the a 
unqualified “yes”; only in North . 
and Latin America are overwhelming 
jorities convinced beyond reasonable dow 
that world domination is the fixed end® 
Russian policy and that whatever 
may be made on the international 
board are but steps in this d , 
Western Europe the answer adds 
“maybe,” with almost equal num 
each side of the fence. This becomes 
ticularly clear when debate revolves #00) 
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nist peoples live, the answer to these ques- 


is a ringing “no.” In the uncom- 
ied nations, great majorities have come 
to believe that Russia’s expansion policy pre- 
sents no greater 
their neighbors than the military alliances 
and colonial vestigates of the United States 
and her allies. 

This is the great threat to America and to 
all who believe as we do. Not the danger of 
push-button, hydrogen-fueled, guided-mis- 
sile warfare, but the possibility that the 
nearly 1 billion people of the uncommitted 
nations, the nations in a hurry, with their 
minds still open as to a choice between one 
system and the other, with their peoples 
living at or beneath the subsistence level, 
’ with their revolution of rising expectations 
thwarted—that these nations and these peo- 
ples will be seduced or persuaded to shift 
the world balance of power which they now 
hold in their hands to the ideological, and 
thus eventually to the physical, support of 
the Communist doctrine and thus propel 
America to involuntary isolation. 

This is the dilemma of foreign policy in 
the space age. 

Surprisingly, there is now general agree- 
ment on this. The chorus of assent has be- 
come virtually a litany and as one of the 
earlier choristers, this is good music to hear, 
indeed. President Eisenhower’s last state of 
the Union message gave equal importance to 
the need for us to remain militarily strong 
and to the need to assist our less privileged 
neighbors. In Washington on Tuesday, both 
Mr. Dulles and Governor Stevenson went 
further to give priority to the vital necessity 
of helping the peoples of Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa to help themselves. 

Regrettably, there are, as yet, no indica- 
tions from Washington, from either the ad- 
ministration or from the Congress, that we 
are producing the new ideas and the new 

to match our new appreciation of 
the danger—and of the opportunity—before 
us 


I should like to present to you four pro- 
posals which, I submit, are a part of the 
minimum basic framework for the kind of 
foreign policy the United States requires to 
get successfully through the time of trial 
which lies ahead. 

I would speak first of an intangible, an 
intangible without which all else that we 
may do is doomed in advance to almost cer- 
tain failure. 

This Nation needs to regain a sense of 
mission and high purpose in the formula- 
tion and execution of its foreign policy. 
This is the sobering responsibility of the 
people and of their elected and appointed 
representatives. 

Through our history there have been 
many driving forces that have taken America 
and Americans into the world and all have 
had overtones of mission. The brave new 
a of ee Wilson and the United 

tions, e ebullient aggressiveness of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Catholic settlements in Africa and Asia, the 
open door” in China—all of these premised 
@2 American role in the world based in 
large part upon nonmaterial considerations. 
Tn the Lend Lease Act with its doctrine of 
equality of sacrifice the United States laid 

the most far-reaching concept of eco- 
homic relations between countries the world 


uiselfish act in the history of nations,” 
enlightened self-interest to the 
Plane it has ever reached. 
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ing thousands and being loved; others can 
give millions and can win no affection. If 
there has been a single act of genuine human 
warmth in our foreign relations in the past 
5 years, I cannot recall it. 

We have become pessimists, too. We have 
permitted ourselves to become sufficiently 
intimidated by the growing strength and the 
steady fanaticism of our enemy that some- 
times we seem to fear to trust ourselves or 
our policies in the crucible of a free contest. 

We have been doctrinaire. One of our 
more pernicious doctrines was the idea that 
the great contribution that we may make to 
the world is a stable and flourishing economy 
at home. No one would argue the truth of 
this assertion. It is the use of it that leads 
to disaster. A balanced budget.is not a for- 
eign policy; it is hardly more than a frag- 
ment of a cornerstone. Now that Mr. 
Humphrey ‘has retired with his haircurlers 
to Thomasville, Ga., we can at least hope 
for a more intelligent and constructive fiscal 
approach to the great problems of survival 
and salvation. 


Three of the great forces at work in the 
newly sovereign nations are nationalism, 
statism and racisfh. All three are present in 
varying degrees in each of these countries. 
Each has a very high emotional content. In 
many instances we have appealed success- 
fully to the heads of the peoples in these 
areas, almost never have we appealed to their 
hearts. To-understand Africa, or the Middle 
East, or Asia without understanding their 
emotions is impossible. This we must do for 
it is simply not good enough to take friends 
where we find them. It is also necessary to 
make friends where they may not now exist 
or where the friendliness may be obscured 
by . misunderstanding and mistrust. And 
this implies a sense of mission and noble 
purpose vigorous enough to transplant and 
implant our own image of the premises that 
men live. by. 

Secondly, I would propose that this country 
enunciate a bold, clear, easy-to-understand 
statement of the scope and extent of the 
resources that we will make available each 
year to help sustain the economic growth and 
strength of the underdeveloped areas. This 
contribution might well be set at a minimum 
figure equal to one-half of 1 percent of our 
gross national product. We should take the 
lead in urging our neighbors in the Western 
World to establish a similar yardstick for 
their own efforts and to join with us in a 
joint international program. In the case of 
the United States the annual investment 
would be two and a quarter billion dollars 
based on gross national product in 1957 and 
a@ pro rata contribution by the NATO powers 
would bring the total to $34 billions, or ap- 
proximately the maximum possible level of 
capital absorption under present economic 
conditions in the developing countries. 
These amounts should be entirely apart from 
whatever sums we spend for overseas military 
assistance or defense support programs. 
Likewise they should be in addition to dis- 
bursements made by the World Bank and the 
Export-Import Bank which are essentially 
normal banking loans carrying interest and 
requiring repayment. 

Advances under this program might take 
the form either of outright gifts or of loans 
on easy.repayment terms. Some of the na- 
tions which sthnd in the greatest need do 
not, as we know, wish to receive outright 
grants. All of the funds need not and would 
not represent a new burden for the American 
taxpayer. In the first place there is con- 
siderable scope for reducing the amounts 
spent on military assistance and a portion 
of these funds ought to be diverted to more 
worthwhile and beneficial long-term civilian 
purposes. When such diversions are added 
to the amount of our present economic as- 

tely $700 million—we 
would already be well on the path to meeting 
the objective. If the objective seems ambi- 
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tious or overly expensive, then let us remem- 
ber how very little indeed we have done to 
assist the 700 million people who live in the 
20 nations that have become sovereign since 
World War II. With the exception of a few 
nations—none of them large in population 
except Pakistan—with which we have close 
military alinement, our expenditures for de- 
velopment programs in these areas through 
the whole postwar period has been but $31, 
billion, scarcely $5 per capita spread over 13 
years. 

It is essential to any such program that it 
be continuous and continuing although it 
does not follow that it need be indefinite. 
The nationalist goal of every one of these 
countries is to become self-financing in terms 
of their own domestic savings. 

Indeed in the very long run it might well 
develop that a comparatively large pre- 
planned American contribution at the outset 
would be less expensive in dollars than the 
hit-or-miss, put-out-the-latest-fire-first pro- 
gram we have been operating in recent years. 

Next, we would do well by ourselves and 
by our friends—if we proceeded to sweep 
away the tariff walls which limit access 
to the American market. Some 414 million 
Americans earn their livelihood from our 
export trade, many times the number that 
could conceivably be affected if this country 
should adopt complete free trade as its 
policy. The gains to America would be im- 
mense, the cost small. 

And we would in all probability only be 
anticipating a course which will sooner or 
later be forced upon us by the pressure of 
events. The European Common Market is in 
being. The free-trade area which would link 
Britain, the rest of Europe and much of 
Africa to the Common Market is not now 
far away. It appears almost inevitable that 
most or all of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire will sooner or later ask de facto 
membership in the Common Market and 
free-trade area. At that point America is 
almost certain to conclude that its interests 
would best be served by applying for ad- 
mission also so that we might then enjoy the 
same preferential benefits. 


But why wait for the inevitable? Why 
not now take this giant step which would 
immeasurably add to our stature as a great, 
enlightened and -respected partner in the 
world-trading community. 

And finally if we mean what we say about 
our faith and confidence in the free-enter- 
prise system and in the part that private 
business and private technology can play in 
building a better and more prosperous world, 
then we should adopt the administrative and 
legislative measures that would encourage 
private capital to venture in far greater 
volume into areas where the risk is great and 
the profit return uncertain. 


No thinking person believes that the entire 
job of providing the capital needs of Africa, 
the Middle East and Asia can be done by 
private capital. There are too many roads 
and dams to be built, educational and sani- 
tation facilities to be provided, communica- 
tion systems to be constructed, too much in- 
frastructure to be supplied—and nearly all 
of these are the natural province of gov- 
ernment. 

But there are already great areas of these 
economies in which pivate enterprise could 
operate effectively given the proper incentive 
and these areas will become even larger as 
basic public-work installations are completed 
and the groundwork is laid for a modern di- 
versified economy. 

The specific steps that can be taken are too 
familiar to require repeating here. They 
were outlined in detail by Vice President 
Nrxow at the San Francisco Conference last 
October. We could, if anything, go even fur- 
ther. If the attraction of private capital to 
the underdeveloped areas is in the supreme 
national interest, then we could enact leg- 
islation completely exempting from United 
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States taxation all new investment in plant 
and in technology in these areas. 

In all of these respects, it seems to me, the 
question is not what we can do but rather 
what we cannot do without. It sometimes 
happens, Henry Taylor said, that a man 
who would not hurt a fiy would hurt a 
nation. With the best intentions in the 
world too many of our citizens and our 
representatives in Congress are unwittingly 
hurting a nation, this Nation, by failing to 
see clearly enough or soon enough how 
drastically our policies and our programs 
must change to meet the ever-changing facts 
of international life in this global age. 

This year is the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt. This week he 
appears on the cover of Time magazine. And 
this day we Americans could have no better 
motto than these words of the rough rider: 

“The world has set its face hopefully 
toward our Democracy, and, oh my fellow 
citizens, each one of you carries on your 
shoulders the burden of doing well for the 
sake of your own country and of seeing that 
this Nation does well for the sake of man- 
kind.” 





Unveiling of Portrait of Hon. Herman E. 
Talmadge, of Georgia, at Georgia State 
Capitol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, some 
time ago the General Assembly of Geor- 
gia adopted a resolution providing for 
the painting of a picture of my col- 
league, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE], who is a 
former Governor of Georgia, and ar- 
ranged to have the picture appropriately 
placed in the State capitol. 

The exercises of the unveiling of the 
portrait were held on April 7 of this 
year. A large concourse of people, in- 
cluding friends and admirers of my col- 
league, were present. Remarks were 
made on that occasion by the Governor 
of Georgia, by the Lieutenant Governor 
of the State, by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Georgia, 
and by the Honorable Roy V. Harris, of 
Augusta, Ga. 

I have been unable to obtain a copy 
of the remarks of the governor, because 
they were not prepared. But I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 


Lieutenant Governor Ernest Vandiver; 


the speaker of the house of represen- 

tatives, the Honorable Marvin E. Moate; 

and Mr. Harris may be printed in the 

Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ReMarRKs OF La. Gov. ERNEST VANDIVER AT 
CEREMONIES UNVEILING PoRTRAIT OF SEN- 
ATOR HERMAN E. TALMADGE HELD aT THE 
Gerorcia StaTeE CaPITOL ON APRIL 7, 1958 
It is a genuine pleasure and a cherished 

privilege for me to preside here at a pro- 

gram called to honor one of the greatest 

Americans of this generation. 

The man that we are honoring today, Hon. 
Herman E. TaLMADGe, United States Senator 
from is truly a man of destiny. In 
1957 he began a phase of service to his 
State and country which all of us are sure 
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will be written in golden letters on the an~- 
nals of our time. 

Only recently he was with us, serving as 
governor of his State, during which time he 
made a record that will go down in the 
books as one of the greatest in the history 
of our State. 

It is with a definite feeling of pride that 
I look back into the political battles of the 
last 3 decades and review the achievements 
of our guest today, and his illustrious father, 
the Honorable Eugene Talmadge, who was the 
only man ever to be elected 4 times to the 
governorship. 

It was my honor in 1948 to serve as man- 
ager of the first campaign of HERMAN TAL- 
MADGE for governor and also to serve as a 
worker in his second campaign when he 
offered for the full 4-year term in 19650. 

These victories gave HERMAN TALMADGE 6 
years in office, the longest consecutive serv- 
ice ever given by a Governor of this State. 

All of us recall the magnificent record of 
achievement HERMAN TALMADGE rolled up in 
those 6 years. 

It was.then, after these 6 years, that the 
people of Georgia could best see the shape of 
his greatness. It stood like a high column, 
reaching up through over half a decade, each 
year mortared tightly to the next by in- 
tegrity, wisdom and unselfishness. 

After 2 years in private life he reentered 
the political arena, ran for the office of 
United States Senator and was elected— 
carrying the majority vote in all of Georgia’s 
159 counties. 

But in all his public services HERMAN 
TALMADGE’s greatest contribution to his 
people was his resolute and courageous fight 
launched to preserve the principles of segre- 
gation in the State. 

As Governor his battle held the enemy at 
bay, and he has continued his fight since 
becoming our United States Senator. He and 
the senior Senator from Georgia have_con- 
tinued a leadership which has thus far saved 
Georgia and most of the South from ‘her 
enemies. 

Through the counsel and leadership the 
people of Georgia have received, they are 
united as never before in the battle to pro- 
tect us from the attacks of outsiders and 
malcontents. That determined and daunt- 
less leadership must be continued in the 
years to come. 

Again, I say to you that it is a genuine 
pleasure and a signal honor to present to 
you at this time, the distinguished United 
States Senator from Georgia, the Honorable 
HERMAN TALMADGE. 

REMARKS OF HON. MARVIN E. MOATE, SPEAKER, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE oF 

GEORGIA 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Griffin, Lieutenant 
Governor Vandiver, Senator Talmadge, ladies 
and gentlemen, nothing said here today can 
‘add one bit of luster to the Talmadge name. 
It was placed high on the roll of great men 
by the raw courage and intelligence of the 
late, lamented Eugene Talmadge, who was 
elected Governor of Georgia for four times. 

That same manner of forthrightness, cour- 
age, and ability, made Known all over these 
United States by Eugene Talmadge, is now 
being emblazoned and embellished by the 
worthy son of a worthy sire, 

The distinguished junior Senator was 
once a bit amazed—nonplused, might be the 
better word—early in his political career, by 
the then correct. observation of an old friend 
of the family who said, “Herman, you are a 
chip off the old block.” Herman smiled his 
most pleasant smile, but it faded somewhat 
when the old gentlemen com: his re- 
marks thusly, “but you are a mighty small 
chip.” 

That observation might have been correct 








April 2 
rifice the peace and ease of ordinary life ty 
enter the sometimes vicious and d con. 
tests in the political crena—from which ‘no 
one has ever em @ complete 
Public ingratitude for a job well done ha 
long been a byword all over the face of this 
earth. 

Such was best expressed by a great 
lishman, whose courage and firmness in 
land’s darkest hour, saved his country from 
the ravages of the mighty military 
of Hitler. Yet the first opportunity the eler. 
torate had to express their appreciation for, 
good job well done—he was rejected by the 
very people whose lives and fortunes he hag 
saved. It has been said that “a great may 
is he who meets triumph and disaster 
treats these two imposters both the same,” 

It is evident to all that Churchill js, 
great man. After his political defeat, he 
charitably said that “the mark of a 
people is the disrespect with which they treat 
their statesmen.” 

It is fitting and proper that this portrait 
of the Senator should be hung in the Stats 
capitol in company with his distinguished 
father. The next general assembly shoul 
provide for the hanging of a portrait of Mr, 
Eugene Talmadge alongside her distinguished 
husband and son, both of whom haye had 
such an important part in steering the Ship 
of State in the calm waters of reason and 
right. 

If Senator TALMADGE were a resident of any 
State north of the Mason and Dixon Line, or 
if the fanatical fringe of humanity had not 
control of the party machinery of both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, he would 
surely Occupy the highest position in the gift 
of the people of the United States, and his 
star would shine with a brighter glitter than 
that of any five-star general. 

On the real (basic, fundamental principles, 
which shape the destiny of this Nation, Se- 
ator HERMAN TaLMaDGE stands as firm as the 
rock on which the Christ told Peter he would 
build his Church. 

When he was Governor there was 0 
amalgamation of the races in Georgia, and 
such will not happen here as long as he 
and others maintain and continue their pres 
ent course. 

He has always stood firm on the Unit Sy 
tem which gives the rural areas a voice inthe 
selection of candidates in the primaries. 

Contrary to the ceaseless propaganda 
against the unit system, it is responsible ins 
large measure for the lack of me 
political bosses and machines, as well # 
crime-ridden government in As 
long as the unit system is continued, no diy 
political boss, with an enormous 
and ill-qualified bloc vote at his beck and 
call, can hope to be Governor of Geomis” 
contrary to the majority wishes of the other 
158 counties. 

Those who seek to destroy the unit syste 
for selflish purposes, very carefully compart, 
the worth of one vote in Echols or 
County, compared with that of votes in Pub 
ton County. 

That same unholy crew is just os cat 
not to mention that such a system is oned 
the basic fundamentals on which this g 
Nation was founded. For example, the 
of Nevada has only a population of 
yet Nevada has two United States 
The State of New York has a po 

16 million, yet New York has only two U 
States Senators, the same as Nevada é 
smallest State in the Union. Therefore, 
cording to the idiotic reasoning of t 
oppose the unit system in Georgia, ¢ 
in Navada is worth 90 votes in New York 

Senator Tamapce has had the Geo 
speak his convictions in language 
can understand, of the senseless folly of 
burdened taxpayers of the United States*"" 
ing Cadillacs for potentates of fo 7 
tries who revel in a more luxurious | 
solute life than the richest in 


It is fitting and proper that this | Ea 
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be hung while Senator TALMADGE is among 
‘the living—and may he live to see many, 


many more summers. But one cannot for- 
get that Holy Writ teaches than man born 
of woman is of but few days and full of 
Ween all the world was at the feet of 
Julius Ceasar—in the midst of a magnificent 
triumph accorded him by the citizens of 
the great Roman empire—it is told that he 
instructed a slave to run by the side of his 
chariot and repeat constantly these words: 
“Caesar, remember that you are mortal.” 

I am proud to call Herman TALMADGE my 


friend. 
I am proud to have called his father my 


riend. 

, All Georgians are proud of Herman Tat- 
mance because HERMAN TALMADGE is proud 
to be a Georgian. 


Summary OF REMARKS OF Roy V. Hargis, 
AucusTa, Ga., ATTORNEY, AT CEREMONIES 
UNVEILING PorTRaAIT OF SENATOR HERMAN 
TALMADGE, STATE CAPITOL, ATLANTA, GA., ON 
Apri 7, 1958 
Ladies and gentlemen, we are here today 

to unveil a portrait of Herman TaLMADGE 

in the State Capitol alongside the portrait 
of his famous father. 

The Legislature of Georgia, by an appro- 
priate resolution, has provided for this paint- 
ing and for this ceremony. 

In taking this action, the legislature de- 
sired to honor one of the greatest governors 
Georgia has ever had. During his adminis- 
tration, Georgia made more progress than it 
has made in any given 50-year period in her 
entire history. 

In taking this action, the legislature de- 
sired to honor one of the greatest Senators 
Georgia has ever sent to the United States 
Senate. 

But, the legislature had something in 
mind over and beyond the fact that Herman 
TALMADGE has made a great governor and 
a great Senator. 

For over 10 years HERMAN TALMADGE has 
been the spokesman for Georgia. ; 

He has been the voice of Georgia because 
he more nearly speaks the sentiments of the 
people of this State than any other one per- 
son. HERMAN TALMADGE more nearly repre- 
sents the dreams, the ideals and the heart- 
beats of Georgians than any leader we have 
produced in a long time. 

He is rapidly becoming the voice of the 
40 million people of the South. For a long 
time, the people of the South have needed 
& voice compelling enough to unite the peo- 
ple behind a leader and it is my belief that 


Herman TaLmance is bound to be that voice. 


I say this because his sentiments are more 
in tune with the heartbeats of the people 
of the South than any of our other leaders. 

TALMADGE has never flinched in 

standing by the people of the South. He has 

for our way of life and for constitu- 

tional government and has never trimmed 
and has never wavered on any occasion. 

Tt is not necessary for me to praise him 
to this audience, Instead, we need his serv- 
ices in a broader field and for that reason, I 
am going to nominate him as a candidate 
for President of the United States in 1960. 





Shipping Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26,1958 
a MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
on the years much has been said, pro 
con, in Congress and out, with re- . 
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gard to the value of, and the need for, a 
privately owned commercial shipping 
fleet to carry the Nation’s foreign com- 
merce. 

Some economy-minded editorial writ- 
ers and businessmen, unmindful of the 
sad experiences of this Nation in two 
world wars, and unappreciative of the 
millions of dollars saved this Nation in 
the Korean conflict alone by reason of 
the fact that our available reserve-fieet 
vessels kept oce freight rates from 
skyrocketing, are’ever ready to urge 
reliance upon foreign fleets, because they 
are cheaper. 

An editorial in the Journal of Com- 
merce of Friday, April 11, comments 
favorably upon the announcement of a 
research project to be undertaken in the 
field of ocean shipping, under the aus- 
pices of the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines. I anticipate much of 
value from the undertaking, and con- 
gratulate both the Committee of Amer- 
ican Steamship Lines and Northwestern 
University, whose transportation center 
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The Supreme Court of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on April 
25, 1958, the Greensboro Daily News, of 
Greensboro, N. C., published an editorial 
entitled “America Needs No Platonic 
Guardians,” which comments upon the 
all-too-frequent tendency of the Su- 
preme Court to substitute the personal 
notions of its members for the law of the 
land. This editorial is worthy of the at- 
tention of every American who believes 
that courts should stick to their judicial 
knitting and leave the making of laws 
to legislative bodies. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
appendix of the REcorp. 


will conduct this needed research proj-___ There being no objection, the editorial 


ect. 

. I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Journal of Commerce be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the RrEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

SHIPPING RESEARCH 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 


The announcement from Northwestern 
University that its transportation center will 
put the spotlight on United States-flag ship- 
ping in an attempt to evaluate its impor- 
tance to the .Nation’s economy is welcome 
news and a constructive development. 

This is one phase of the shipping problem 
that never has been fully and intelligently 
probed. This may come as a surprise to some 
in an age where market research and in- 
dustry impact studies have been undertaken 
from time to time by most major segments 
of the business world. 

Possibly one reason has been the compli- 
cated nature of the business since shipping 
is a service industry dealing with all other 
types of industries and subject to special 
problems of its own in the field of transpor- 
tation such as United States Government 
foreign-trade policies and direct competition 
from foreign carriers. 

Without minimizing the importance of a 
merchant marine for national-defense pur- 
poses, this has often been overstressed in the 
past at the expense of detailing the commer- 
cial value of a strong merchant fleet. 

The new survey should go a long way to- 
ward spelling out by verse and chapter ex- 
actly where the commercial value of our 
shipping lies. There is little doubt in our 
minds that the real impact of shipping will 
come as @ surprise to many people, some of 
whom are inclined to view our economy as 
starting and ending on the coastlines. 

As Alexander Purdon, director of the Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines, whose 
organization is the center’s re- 
search program, points out, “America’s ability 
to wage a cold war on the economic front is 
just as important as its ability to fight an 
all-out or conventional war using military 
weapons.” 

The statement observes that, with only 6 
percent of the world’s population, ours is the 
world’s greatest trading nation, and the 
American economy represents almost half 
the economic activity outside the Commu- 
nist bloc. 

What shipping contributes to maintain- 
ing and strengthening this economic posi- 
tion should make a highly informative study. 





was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
AMERICA NEEDS No PLATONIC GUARDIANS 


Comments from the South about the wis- 
dom of the United States Supreme Court 
are automatically suspect in learned circles 
of the North, but it is more difficult to brush 
aside serious criticism by men of the stature 
of Judge Learned Hand and Prof. Edward S. 
Corwin, of Princeton University. 

These two distinguished pillars of judicial 
wisdom have been sounding off lately in lan- 
guage which, at a minimum, should shock 
the 9 men in black. 

Judge Hand goes back to the famed Brown 
school desegregation decision to make his 
most penetrating observations in a new book 
published by Harvard University Press—a 
series of lectures delivered at that institu- 
tion in honor of Justice Holmes. 

Judge Hand does not question the prece- 
dent of judicial review which, although not 
anticipated by the founding fathers, certain- 
ly was a necessary evolution. But he does 
step down hard on the lack of restraint 
manifest in the use of that concept. The 
high court, he feels, has become a “third 
legislative chamber,” originating new law 
and usurping powers allotted to the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of Government. 

Specifically, Judge Hand cannot under- 
stand why the high Court, in the Brown 
decision, did not recognize the existence of 
section 3 of the 14th amendment “which 
offered an escape from intervening, for it 
empowers Congress to ‘enforce’ all the pre- 
ceding sections ‘by appropriate legislation.’ ” 

This aspect of the 14th amendment has 
not been mentioned prominently, if at all, 
by the high Court. 

Judge Hand observes: 

“I cannot frame any definition that will 
explain when the Court will assume the role 
of a third legislative chamber and when it 
will limit its authority to keeping Congress 
and the States within their accredited au- 
thority. Nevetheless, I am quite clear that 
it has not abdicated its former function, as 
to which I hope that it may be regarded as 
permissible for me to say that I have never 
been .able to understand on what basis it 
does or can rest except as a coup de main.” 


This is weighty judicial language, but it 
has an explicit meaning for men learned in 
the law, coming’ from one of the most dis- 
tinguished judicial minds still in business 
today. Judge Hand does not offer vitupera- 
tive criticism of the Court, now widely heard 
across the Nation on many subjects, some 
far removed from racial integration. But 
he does wryly note that “for myself it would 
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be most irksome to be ruled by a bevy of 
platonic guardians, even if I knew how to 
choose them, which I assuredly do not.” 

This is mild language compared with the 
sharp criticism of Professor Corwin, of 
Princeton, widely known for his liberal views 
and once a candidate for the high Court in 
the time of Franklin Roosevelt. Professor 
Corwin writes in a letter to the New York 
Times: 

“There can be no doubt that on June 17 
last the Court went on a virtual binge and 
thrust its nose into matters beyond its com- 
petence, with the result that in my judg- 
ment at least it should have aforesaid nose 
well tweaked. 

“Its holding in the Watkins case, in which 
it claims the right to recast congressional 
resolutions authorizing committee investiga- 
tions, is quite irresponsible and indefensible, 
interfering as it does with the great primal 
power, as inheritance of the Mother of Par- 
liaments, as Inquest of the Realm. * * * 

“Equally irresponsible was the Court’s hold- 
ing in the Yates case on the same occasion. 
This practically repealed the Smith Act, al- 
though a year earlier the Court had held in 
the Nelson case, that the act repealed all 
State antisedition acts, the total results be- 
ing to leave the country exposed to unjusti- 
fiable propaganda urging the right to revolu- 
tion.” 

What is the remedy, Professor Corwin 
asks, for this vicious nonsense? It is not to 
enact a stupid, impractical curtailment on 
the Court's general powers, such as advocated 
by Senator JENNER’s dangerous bill. It is 
rather to pass, in Professor Corwin’s judg- 
ment, “a declaratory act of Congress asser- 
tive of the correct reading of the Constitu- 
tion on the points involved in the above- 
mentioned cases.” 

Since Judge Hand and Professor Corwin 
have rendered these judgments, the Supreme 
Court has handed down yet another batch of 
significant opinions, some containing the 
most violently opposed viewpoints voiced on 
that august bench since Justice Jackson’s 
feud with Justice Black in 1946. The Court 
is split by 5-4 margins, with confusing lan- 
guage and equally confusing logic. 

It seems about time for the learned Jus- 
tices to take another good look at some of 
the basic precepts of the Constitution under 
which they supposedly operate. Certainly, 
the Court should interpret the law, but it 
should learn judicial restraint, desisting 
from stepping into the realm of a third leg- 
islature or assuming the role of platonic 
guardians. This, as Judge Hand wisely ob- 
served, is not the role envisioned for the 
United States Supreme Court, 





Pace-Setter Humphrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Pace-Setter Humpnrey,” 
which appears in the issue of the New 
Republic for April 28, 1958. The edi- 
torial heralds the vision and foresight, 
particularly in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs, of the able junior Senator from 
Minnesota {Mr. HUmpHREyY], who is one 
of the most eloquent and articulate per- 
sons in American public life today. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ¢ 
Pace-SETTER HUMPHREY 


HvuBert HUMPHREY, who was once dismissed 
by a lady columnist as a “gliberal,” is busily 
proving himself on issue after issue to be one 
of the most impressive Members of the 
United States Senate. In foreign affairs 
especially, he has become a pace setter for 
his party. He deserves particular praise for 
the persistent manner in which his Dis- 
armament Subcommittee has brought out 
into the open for debate the crucial issue 
of whether or not a reliable detection sys- 
tem is possible in any ban on nuclear test 
explosions. Here, and elsewhere, HUMPHREY 
is identifying himself with controversies 
which are more often than not shunned by 
his colleagues as too risky politically. 

Last week, he again noted that a China 
policy that accepts Communist China's exist- 
ence is a prerequisite to disarmament. He 
reminded a TV audience that the Soviet 
Union staged a nuclear explosion in the 9- 
kiloton range within Chinese territory and 
argued that “if you are going to have a 
truly effective disarmament agreement of 
major proportions you must include within 
it Red China.” For years he has advocated 
greater attention to India, and in his pro- 
posal for a $900 million loan program in 1958 
and 1959 he did not duck the fact, as others 
have, that ample aid to India funds can come 
only through appropriations by Congress. 

It was HumMpHREY who protested on the 
morning after the French raid on Sakiet-el- 
Youssef that United States Corsairs had been 
improperly used in violation of mutual secu- 
rity commitments. Since his visit to the 
Middle East in May 1957, it has been Hum- 
PHREY who stressed the need for a Middle 
East economic development authority. And 
he is continually prodding the administra- 
tion to use our agricultural surpluses on a 
larger scale as a means of assisting countries 
in the Middle East and Asia. 

The Senator is perhaps best known for the 
pro-civil-rights stand which first placed him 
in the national spotlight at the 1948 Demo- 
cratic Convention. To his own Minnesota 
constituents he may appear primarily as a 
fighter for retention of farm price supports 
and as a grimly earnest Cassandra who ap- 
pears daily on the Senate floor to cite evi- 
dence that the recession is worse than the 
President will admit. He turned up last 
week as the chief advocate of pending hu- 
mane slaughter legislation. 





The Scandinavian Political Scene 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
these troublous times, it is good news 
to know that the Scandinavian Nation 
continue to put accent on peace. One of 
the outstanding editorial commentators 
of the Midwest, Mr. George L. Peterson, 
of the Minneapolis Star, has written a 
very informative article on the Scandi- 
navian political scene. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 
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SCANDINAVIAN NATIONS PUT ACCENT on Prigg 
(By George L. Peterson) 
Is Scandinavia becoming neutralist in the 
cold war between East and West? That was 
the interpretation in some quarters 
Norway and Denmark made it clear at the 
recent NATO meeting in Paris that they 
wanted no atomic stockpiles or missile. 
launching facilities on their territory, 
Nikita Khrushchev indicated a similar jp. 
terpretation a week ago in a message to 
Danish Premier H. C. Hansen praising Den. 
mark and Norway for their opposition to new 
American weapons on their soil. He folioweq 
this message in a few days with a w. , 
He told a Stockholm newsman that Russia. 
would not respect the neutrality of Sweden 
and Finland if missiles were launche 
against the Soviet Union from Denmark o — 
Norway. 4 
Premier Hansen, who serves as his own 
foreign minister, said in a New Yeary 
broadcast to the nation: “Certain Voices 
have been heard speaking of neutrality jn 
connection with our stressing the need of | 
negotiation and relaxation of tension. Therg | 
is no basis for this. Our foreign policy, which 
is founded on our membership in the United 
Nations and NATO, is unchanged and yp. 
shaken. We have solemnly confirmed ow 
responsibilities toward those two 
loving international organizations.” 
After his return to Oslo from the Pats 
meeting, Norwegian Premier Einar Gerhard: 
sen said that Norway's future stand on 
weapons bases “will necessarily depend on 
world developments. Not least will Soviet 
policy have a decisive influence on the de 
fense policy of Norway and its NATO allies, 
If we are heading toward a period of inter. 
national relaxation there will, of course, be 
no question of changing our policy of m- T 
fusing admission of foreign forces on Not- 
wegian territory, except in case of attack or 
when threatened with attack.’ 
The Norwegian most closely associated with 
NATO has been Halvard Lange, Foreign 
Minister. He was 1 of the 3 wise me 
named in 1956 to chart future policies for 
NATO. He has championed the Organiz- 
tion at home, but the other members of the 
Social Democratic government haven't been 
as enthusiastic in their support of NATO m 
Lange. Nor has the public, though Lange 
himself is one of the most respected figure 
in public life. = 
Norway is a strong supporter of greate 
economic cooperation among the Scanél- 
navian nations. Erik Brofuss, governor of 
the Bank of Norway, has been urging thi 
a Nordic customs union be set up by Swedel, 
Denmark, Finland, and Norway. The ei 
nomic committee of the Nordic council, meet 
ing in Sweden in November, recommended 
that a decision on the customs union be deé- 
layed until there was further discussion of 
the proposed European free-trade area, 
Scandinavia as a whole entered 1958 will 
a@ number of economic misgivings. aa, 
way the gross national product gained 
percent in 1957, about the same gain reg 
tered in each of the 5 preceding years. | 
vate as well as government invest cone 
tinued strong and there was virtually 
unemployment. But-at the end of o 
prices were softening for important Mf 
wegian exports and services—wood, pulp, # 
ocean-freight rates. aed 
In Sweden the gross national produe 
gained 3 percent in 1957, against a 2 perce 
gain in 1956. Industrial output Dem 
dropping in the last quarter of | em 
unemployment increased. But the gene 
strong economic position of the counwy 
shown by immigration figures—17,000 mm 
persons moving into Sweden than ‘mor 
ing out. The arrivals came chiefly 7% 
other Scandinavian countries to fill # 
openings. 
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ark, 
Dy convwolled economic programs in free 


. kept prices and employment stable 
-quring 1957. But there was no improvement 
in industrial production. More labor trou- 
pies threaten in 1958. Finland, which also 
has been penalized by long and costly strikes 
in the last few years, is beset by new—or per- 
naps it is more proper to say continuing— 
nancial problems. The Finnmark was de- 
valued last year, exports increased and im- 

rts dropped. So the balance of trade 
situation improved considerably. But un- 
employment and inflation still are serious 


which has one of the most 


Per pein. 1957 was marked by another 
increase in trade with Soviet Russia. Russian 
urchases from Iceland (mainly fish) totalled 
156 million kronur (about $9 million) in 
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gebeditcr Feetie 8 








e 1955. Last year they were 220 million kro- 
; " nur. Russia was ready to buy even more 
Yah Icelandic fish if this seafood had been avail- 
voices able. Icelandic imports from Russia in- 
ity in creased from 172 million kronur in 1955 to 
eed of 960 million in 1957. Trade with the United 
There States fell in the same period and this coun- 
which try now is second to the Soviet Union in 
United poth export and import business with Ice- 
1d une land. Some members of the Icelandic Gov- 
ed our ernment are urging even closer ties with 
peaces the Soviet world. 
Elsewhere in Scandinavia trade and other 
Paris connections with the United States and the 
ton West remain strong. But the most evident 
nd on note in Scandinavian foreign policy is the 
nd on strong desire for peace. At what price that 
Soviet peace may be purchased is a question which 
he de Scandinavia seems to leave to other nations. 
> allies, 
inter. 
ire, be . . 
of ie Transfer of American Vessels to Foreign 
ae Registry 
ed with EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- ae 
se 
cies for HON. WARREN G: MAGNUSON 
Led OF WASHINGTON 
‘t ten EIN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ae Saturday, April 26, 1958 
1 figures Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
, Many Senators will recall, I have con- 
. sistently opposed the policies of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Administrator with re- 
ernor of gard to the transfer of vessels from 
— #® United States registry to any ofthe 
“ae so-called “runaway” foreign flags. De- 
1a spite my opposition, such transfers have 
smended been authorized in large numbers during 


& better chance for survival under 


registry, where the cargo- 

Preference legislation offers assurance of 

ty to share in at least 50 per- 

tent of Government financed coal and 
stain shipments. 

A timely and pertinent editorial, from 

of Commerce of recent date, 

soa this situation quite neatly. 

“The Wayward Fleet,” it cites 

Some that should be of real con- 


n be de- the past few years. 

ission of Now the shoe seems to be on the other 
res. jm foot. Owners who transferred are now 
958 witt Petitioning to have their foreign-flag 
In Ne vessels redocumented under the Ameri- 
a can flag, because cargoes are scarce in 
_ the world market, and these owners see 








“iat the editorial be printed in the 


of the Recorp. 
being no objection, the editorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE WAYWARD FLEET 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 


There is something rotten in Denmark, to 
quote from Hamiet, when ships can trans- 
fer away from American to foreign flag reg- 
istry during hard times, and then blithely 
come back to American flag operation when 
the reverse of the coin shows. 

Yet this is precisely what has been hap- 
pening recentiy. Several ships in the United 
States tramp fleet were permitted to trans- 
fer to foreign flag operation a few years ago 
after industry representations were made in 
Washington that the tonnage available was 
excessive in the light of cargo offerings. The 
arrangement agreed upon permitted a United 
States tramp operator to transfer up to half 
his tonnage to a foreign flag, to secure the 
benefit of lower operating costs. 

Now a different set of conditions prevails. 
Due to the workings of Public Law 480 
providing for the disposal of surplus farm 
products abroad, and the requirement that 
50 percent of such cargo be moved in Amer- 
ican ships (if available), United States flag 
tramps today can command a far higher 
price than prevails in the world market for 
similar cargo. : : 

Indicative of the price spread are some 
recent fixtures. 

A number of United States flag tramps have 
obtained up to $10.15 per ton for moving 
coal from Hampton Roads to Spain in an 
aid program shipment, while foreign flag 
vessels have been appreciating less than $4 
for comparable trips. Similarly, United 
States tramp tonnage has been chartered 
for approximately $17 per ton to move grain 
from the Gulf to Turkey. Foreign vessels 
have secured $6.20 for similar voyages. 

Actually the law is costing the taxpayer 
money because of the way it is being oper- 
ated. This provides for offsetting any cargo 
moved on foreign ships with cargo moved on 
similar type Americans. Thus, if a foreign 
tramp gets a P. L. 480 cargo, the next lot 
must move on an American tramp. The 
same rule applies to movement on liner sery- 
ices. 

This has resulted in some weird develop- 
ments. There are cases reported where ships 
on liner service, going out only partly loaded, 
have been unable to obtain aid cargo be- 
cause a United States tramp ship under the 
offset arrangement had preference. Usually 
the rate paid the tramp ship was consider- 
ably higher than the liner service was ready 
to quote for the business. In one instance, 
reported from a reliable source, the tramp 
cargo moved at about $10 a ton more than 
the liner service quotation. 

With the United States tramp fleet re- 
duced to small numbers as aresult of foreign 
transfers, and with P. L. 480 shipments 
continuing at a high level, it is not 
hard to understand why some of those who 
“bowed out’ ’a few years ago are now scurry- 
ing back. 

The Maritime Administration evidently 
foresaw something like this happening, for it 
ultimately abandoned free transfers and re- 
quired any owner desiring to go to foreign 
registry to agree to build an equivalent 
amount of American flag tonnage in a 
United States yard and also ruled that the 
transferred ship could not again be re-regis- 
tered without MA consent, 

Thus the barn door was finally closed and 
could be opened only if some tangible value 
in the way of support to American mer- 
chant shipping was to be offered. 

Any system that permits the free flag 
transfer back and forth of shipping, in re- 
sponse to economic or other advantages as 
they arise, is not only unreasonable but 

makes a mockery of any nation’s efforts to 
assist and encourage the development of its 
merchant marine, 
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The “Third Man” at the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD a very interest- 
ing article written by the able column- 
ist, George Dixon, which appeared in,the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
March 26, 1958, regarding Mr. Robert 
Gray, assistant to the President. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE “TuIrp MAN” aT THE WHITE HOUSE 

(By George Dixon) 


So rapidly and unobtrusively that few out- 
side Washington have yet grown aware of it, 
@ 36-year-old college professor has become 
the “Third Man” at 1600 Pennsylvania ave. 
Robert Keith Gray has been elevated to a 
double role never entrusted to one man be- 
fore. He not only screens all the White 
House patronage, but all of President Eisen- 
hower’s appointments. 

His surname describes him. This pre- 
maturely-gray young man is listed only as 
@ secretary. But he has six secretaries 
working for him. In an average 10-hour-a- 
day, 6-day week, they weed out as many as 
600 seekers after Presidential favors, and 
more than 300 applicants for audiences with 
the President. 

Only D. W. Eisenhower and Sherman 
Adams wield more power in the White 
House. Unless Ike or “Sherm the Firm” 
intervene, which is not often, no one gets 
to see either a job or the President without 
the blessing of the gray Mr. Gray. 

Thomas E. Stephens has just been re- 
appointed as the President’s “appointments 
secretary,” but Gray still has charge of the 
screening. 

The ex-prof works like a beaver, even if 
a curious lady who lives across the street 
from him entertains other ideas. The young 
bachelor dwells alone in a tiny remodeled 
house at 1415 27th Street in Georgetown. Di- 
rectly opposite, at 1412, lives Mrs. Susan 
Clegg. 

A squib appeared in the paper the other 
day that a White House limousine calls for 
Mr. Gray every morning promptly at 7:15. 
Mrs. Clegg telephoned me, unsolicited, to set 
this important issue straight. She said the 
limousine called for her influencial neigh- 
bor at 7:15 all right, but that he seldom 
gets into it before 7:30. 

For all his professional background, Gray 
has @ delicate sense of humor. He informs 
friends he has a swimming pool in his gar- 
den and invites them to make use of it 
when the weather gets warmer. The “gar- 
den” is about 10 by 10 and the “swimming 
pool” is a small well, about four feet in 
diameter. Mr. Gray explains: 

“It will hold about two very friendly 
people.” 

The “Third Man” has a remarkable his- 
tory. After attending Columbia and Har- 
vard he returned to his native city, Hastings, 
Nebr., as a teacher at Hastings College. After 
that he taught at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., and went from there to the 
University of Southern California as a pro- 
fessor in business administration. 

At the University of Southern California 
he conceived the unprofessorial notion that if 
he could teach business he could also practice 
it.. He returned to Hastings, talked to some 
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moneyed friends into putting up cash, and 
ventured into the warehousing business. It 
mushroomed. Now he has 13 profitable ware- 
houses in Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

One who observed his astounding suc- 
cess was Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton, who also comes from Hastings. Sea- 
ton mentioned him to Ike, who mentioned 
him to Sherm, who induced Gray to take a 
furlough from warehousing and join the 
White House secretariat. Gray was assigned 
to assist Sherm with patronage, then put in 
charge of it, then—when Bernard Shanley 
quit as appointment secretary last November 
5 to run for Senator from New Jersey—he 
was quietly handed Shanley’s job too. 





The Present Economic Adjustment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months we have had many explana- 
tions and many prescriptions for the 
treatment of the so-called recession and 
economic conditions. We have heard in 
the Chamber as well as in committees 
the opinions, explanations, and other 
comments of experts, near experts, the 
great, the near great, and the not so 
great. 

I believe the experience of the Senator 
from Nebraska, like that of his col- 
leagues, in receiving various letters from 
time to time from ordinary businessmen, 
who have to deal with business problems 
as they find them, is perhaps very reveal- 
ing and very helpful. I received such a 
letter yesterday from C. R. Thomas, of 
Fairbury, Nebr. Among other things he 
says with reference to his particular line 
ef business is this: 

Our auto industry appears to be the worst 
hit. A bill to eliminate the excise tax on 
cars should be speedily introduced and 
either passed or killed, and preferably killed. 
The uncertainty of this tax is hurting the 
industry. 


There are other thoughts equally as 
sound as this particular one, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE STORE, 
Fairbury, Nebr., April 23, 1958. 
Senator Roman L. Hruska, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The present economic adjust- 
ment came about through overproduction. 

Time, and time alone will cure it. 

Governmental tinkering with the economy 
May ease the pain temporarily, but is like 
giving a narcotic for a bellyache, when a 
dose of salts is needed. 

A tax cut, with increased defict spending, 
may be a palliative, but definitely is not a 
panacea, and furthermore, since savings 
accounts are increasing rapidly, it would 
appear that the individual's savings from 
lowered taxes would probably go into such 
accounts. . 

On top of this, the man who has no 
income is the one who needs the help, and 
our most starry-eyed dreamer has a difficult 
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case to prove that he would benefit, except 
by the most roundabout way. 

Our auto industry appears to be the worst 
hit. A bill to eliminate the excise tax on 
cars should be spesdily introduced and either 
passed or killed, and preferably killed. The 
uncertainity of this tax is hurting the 
industry. 

Much of our trouble is psychological and 
while many people have spendable money 
they are hanging on to as much as possible, 
and waiting to see what will happen. Gov- 
ernmental handouts will crystallize their 
belief that we are in for some tough times. 
To be sure, we will have some adjustments 
to make, but unusual governmental spend- 
ing will simply cause people to hold on to 
their cash with a fiercer grip. 


Yours, 
C. R. THomas. 





Congress Is Getting Things Done 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, most 
of us had an opportunity, earlier this 
month, to spend a week or 10 days with 
our constituents. For me, it was an 
extremely useful and helpful experi- 
ence. 

The fine record of performance that 
has been achieved by Congress so far 
at this session, in large measure due to 
the diligent and aggressive leadership 
of both Houses of Congress, is widely 
appreciated and heralded in my State 
of Wisconsin. 

In a recent editorial, Wisconsin’s 
daily newspaper, the Milwaukee Journal, 
paid a fine tribute to the performance 
of Congress. The Journal editorial, 
which is entitled “Congress Getting 
Things Done,” begins as follows: 

If you meet your Congressman (Senator 
or Representative) at the plant gate, super- 
market, or front door this week, you may 
wish to salute him with: “Nice job so far.” 


The Journal goes on to spell out just 
what is the record that justifies its pat 
on the back for Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the remainder of the ed- 
itoria] printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

For, while you may with some 
things that the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress has done since January, you must 
admit that it has worked hard and at an 
unusually fast pace. Usually Congress 
dawdles until after the Easter recess. This 
one hasn't. Some of its major work is fin- 
ished and much of it is started. 

The work done list includes an emergency 
housing bill, special tax treatment for in- 
surance companies, special defense construc- 
tion measure, debt limit boost, establish- 
ment of committees to deal with outer space 
problems, and a price freeze on farm sup- 
ports (vetoed by the President). On the 
‘way to becoming law are bills to speed high- 
way building, raise postal pay and rates, and 
improve rivers and harbors. 






April 95 


Committee hearings are well under my 
on foreign aid, reciprocal trade, Presidentia) 
disability and unemployment compensation 
liberalization. Appropriation bills are Much 
further advanced than at a comparable time 
in other sessions. ae 

Why the special sense of ; 
year? Congressional Quarterly, oan a 
ton research agency, terms it “the 
threat of sputnik, recession and fall iim, 
tions.” One thing is certain: Worrieg Con. 
gressmen want to get home as soon u 
possible to start on their campaigns for m. 
election. 
















































































Economic Conditions in Arizona 









EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA f 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
several days ago I started submitting for 
inclusion in the Recorp articles writin 
by John C. Waugh, of the Christian §. 
ence Monitor, and sent forward two, I 
suggested that I would present for print 
ing one article a day for 5 days. 

The articles show the phenome) 
growth of the economy in my Siated 
Arizona. They show the Southwest # 
one of the bright spots in the whi 
United States. In view of the continuing 
sounds of gloom from the opposite 
of the aisle, and in a desire to be hep. 
ful to my colleagues, and give them# 
little cheer over the weekend, I & 
cided to put the other three articles it 
the Recorp this morning. Therefore, 
ask unanimous consent, first, te 
printed in the Appendix of the Reco 
an article entitled, “Arizona Heralded# 
Industrial Oasis,’’ from the Christa 
Science Monitor of February 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco, 
as follows: 

ARIZONA HERALDED AS INDUSTRIAL Oasis 
(By John C. Waugh) basiad 

Puoenr, Ariz.—Arizona is being hailed 
& new industrial oasis. Z 

Almost out of nowhere, like a mirage, ig 
industry and manufacturing have 
this chunk of the great American 
In just a few short years manufactw 
become the State’s big money winnel — 

In 1956 it generated an annual incl 
of some $400 million. When all the! 
figures are in it is expected to soar 
that. <a 
Ten years ago it accounted for ha 
Million, Decidedly more substantial ws 
a mirage, it now challenges mining a 
State’s chief economic bulwark. tory 

A decade ago most Arizonians would! 
considered this impossible. The Staw™ 
ditionally has had ‘three economic #@ 
ites—mining, agriculture, and cattle 

This does not mean that Arizona 
denly an industrial state. It just 
dustry here is still in swaddling ¢ 
doesn’t dominate the economy. It : 
sides as temporary chairman. But itst™ 
looks as bright as the desert sun. 
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- But such new industrial breeds as elec- 

cs—the light, footloose industries that 
produce low-bulk, high-value products— 
these are the light of Arizona’s budding in- 


life. 
This State’s romance with industry really 


g to swarm into the State in the 
great mass migration west following World 
ial Haas. alert, articulate manager of 
the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, tells the 


story well. 
INDUSTRY SOUGHT 

“Tt became evident,” Mr. Haas points out, 
“that we could not possibly support this 
burgeoning population with our traditional 
economies—agriculture and mining. These 
were apt suddenly to diminish. We couldn't 
control them. They couldn’t be relied upon 
to offer any possibility for increased employ- 
ment which a soaring population demands. 
So we turned to industry.” 

State and local groups began putting out 
welcome mats. And industry began to come, 
In the 10 years since 1947, 200 new factories 
have sprung up in Arizona, making available 
25,000 new industrial jobs. 

The State legislature eased several tight 
tax laws. Now, for instance, industry can 
store its in-transit products tax free in Ari- 
gona. This is turning Phoenix into a busy 
distribution center, not yet a major one, but 
agrowing one. 

Several farm machinery companies, for 
example, have located warehouses here and 
many Los Angeles firms have opened local 
branches in the area. 


FUTURE SCANNED 


Duncan McRuer, terminal manager of 
Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc., in 
Phoenix, believes Arizona’s future as a dis- 
tribution center lies in supplying small cities 
and towns, particularly in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, Lying as it does in the shadow of 
los Angeles, he hardly thinks that Phoenix 





rticles in will soon, if ever. become a major distribu- 
refore, tion hub. : 

to. have Though Arizona’s industrial boom is im- 
> R Saal pressive it still lags behind the Nation 


generally, . 

“While the national average of persons 
employed in industry is 34 percent,” Dr. L. W. 
Casaday points out, “Arizona’s industrial em- 
ployment is still under 20 percent. So, you 
see, we have a long way to go yet.” 

At the same time, Dr. Casaday, director of 
the Bureau of Business Research at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, in Tucson, indicates that 
mining in Arizona employs 6.5 percent of 
the workers. Mining nationally employs 
only 18 percent. This points up the contin- 
uing importance of Arizona’s traditional eco- 
nomic foundations. 

The Federal Government, together with a 

of major companies, has made Ari- 
mona what it industrially is today. 

The largest single industrial employer in 
the State is the Air Force-owned Hughes 

Co. plant in Tucson. It employs 
£700 persons and produces the air-to-air 
guided missile. 
th 1954, the Army established its elec- 

Proving ground at Fort Huachuca 

m. Even before that the elec- 

tonics industry had begun moving into 

Arizona, Now, electronics is unquestion- 
sbly Arizona’s industrial pride and joy. 

&, Inc., now has three big elec- 

mv Plants in Phoenix. General Electric 

oe its computer division here. 

orp., Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 

ee Aircraft and Electronics Corp. all 

converged on the Phoenix area. ; 


SATELLITES ATTRACTED 
These companies, in turn, have attracted 
. . attracting satellite industries. But, 
i comp ve. ovens Wise eoeneoaien 180 
ara 
inte Ste vely small compared to 


























jess than 10 years ago. People were. 
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“There is more total electronics activity in 
Camden, N. J., than we have in our entire 
State,” notes Bernard Mergen, manager of 
the Arizona Development Board. “But re- 
member, we started from nothing, and not 
long ago either.” 

Arizona industry still is tied heavily to 
defense andthe Federal Government. Two 
of Motorola’s three plants are involved in 
military electronics. If Fort Huachuca was 
to close its gates there would be trouble. 
But in this day of the big armament race, 
this is considered highly unlikely. 


LAYOFF MADE NEWS 


Tucson is so industrially dependent on the 
military that when Hughes Aircraft laid off 
700 workers late in 1957 it became 1 of the 
10 top local news stories of the year. 

Arizona does face industrial problems. A 
solid industrial future calls for wider di- 
versity and less dependence on the Govern- 
ment. Arizona’s two queen cities, Phoenix 
and Tucson, both are pushing in this direc- 
tion, with Phoenix enjoying considerably 
more success so far than Tucson, 

Mr. Mergen and his development group 
are deeply anxious that industry move into 
the smaller Arizona towns, many of which 
have been industrially bypassed in the 
“boom.” 

But industrial development of this State 
is moving steadily forward. The oasis is 
growing industrially greener every day. 





Technical Assistance Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. . Mr. President, an 
interesting article entitled “U. N. ‘No 
Strings’ Aid Plan makes Daily Global 
Gains,” written by J. Avery Joyce, re- 
cently was published in Labor’s Daily. 

The article justly appraises the initia- 
tive of the United Nations and the inter- 
national labor organizations in technical 
assistance programs being conducted in 
many of the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U. N. “No Srrincs” Arm Pitan MAKES DAILY 
GLOBAL GAINS 
(By J. Avery Joyce) 

Unrrep Nations, N. Y¥.—Throughout the 
19th century, while the main energies of 
the United States were being devoted to the 
opening up and consolidation of its own 
west, the frontiers of the British Empire 
were being pushed deeper and deeper into the 
backward areas of Africa and Asia. Belgium, 
France, Holland, Portugal, and, later, Ger- 
many, were also in the race for new territories 
and new markets, though the lion’s share 
throughout was obviously Britain’s, 

The general pattern was everywhere the 
same. Not only the surplus cash of Europe, 
but the brains and skills of Europe’s engi- 
neers and technicians, administrators and 

went into the global enterprise. 

e balance sheet of empire, both com- 
mercial and military, has been drawn up 
and appraised many times. Yet today, the 
radically different background of world rela- 
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tionships which has emerged during the 
2d half of the 20th century has not im- 
pinged on the antiquated minds of those 
political leaders and national legislators who 
still envisage the rest of mankind as pawns 
or dupes in the dangerous and outmoded 
game of promoting rival economic or stra- 
tegic empires. It was Einstein who declared 
shortly before his death: “The advent of the 
atom has changed everything but our modes 
of thinking.” 

Fortunately for human survival, however, 
another pattern is slowly making itself felt 
across the earth. The basic moral issue 
which challenges men of good will today is 
whether they are seeking to split the world 
still further by devising rival schemes of 
so-called foreign aid—which are becoming 
more and more suspect everywhere—or to 
bring the world together by backing the co- 
operative enterprises which the ever-expand- 
ing agencies of the United Nations are pro- 
moting for the world commonweal, irrespec- 
tive of race or creed, politics, or ideology. 


In fact, a new type of “U. N. man” is com- 
ing into the world picture—whether by origin 
American or European, Asian or African—a 
type of man whom other peoples welcome 
and respect as a friend and partner, as a co- 
worker and world servant, a man who comes 
to them openly and honestly, without strings, 
and who represents not the selfish interests 
or dubious defense policies of some foreign 
government, but the solidarity and oneness 
of the human race. 


Hardly a day passes without fresh and 
tangible evidence coming to hand of how 
this new international pattern is succeed- 
ing in country after country. But for the 
U. N. and its specialized agencies, these 
emergent lands would have no alternative 
than to succumb, sooner or later, to the mu- 
tually hostile and disruptive dollar and ruble 
imperialisms which now threaten them from 
both West and East, under whatever altru- 
istic guise they masquerade. 


Take the important question—very impor- 
tant indeed to the economy of many Asian 
countries, still in the early stages of inde- 
pendence—of the growth of cooperatives and 
of handicrafts. Here the International Labor 
Organization has already blocked both Com- 
munist penetration and capitalist exploita- 
tion by providing essential assistance in the 
development of new industries, in Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines. It also did much in 1957 to develop 
and improve techniques in small-scale and 
handicrafts industries in Afghanistan, Cey- 
lon, and Thailand. 


WORK IN BANGKOK 


In Afghanistan, for example, hand-loom 
weaving experts are now training skilled 
weavers to operate small village shops as 
demonstration and extension units, so that 
existing rural weaving crafts may be con- 
verted into a modern and more productive 
hand-loom industry. In Ceylon ancther ex- 
pert has just completed the first phase of 
his work on a power-loom weaving project 
to serve as a model for other parts of the 
island, and a second export has been re- 
quested by the Government. Other exports 
are now in Ceylon assisting in the develop- 
ment of the coconut fiber industry. 

In Bangkok, an ILO specialist is helping 
to improve designing and marketing of crafts 
im general and, in particular, bronze and 
silverware, wood carving, lacqverware, 
earthenware, and paper-umbrella manufac- 
ture. Another expert advises the government 
on development of a mechanical-cordage- 
processing industry. A third expert is apply- 
ing new technique in design of lacquerware 
products. Two handicrafts experts are also 
participating in activities at the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization’s Fundamental Education 
Center in Ubol, Thailand. Their work will 
show its.results for many years to come. 
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The undertakings in this field are going 
ahead so well that the ILO is preparing a 
handbook describing techniques of ‘organi- 
gation and management in small-scale in- 
dustries, designed primarily for use as a 
training manual in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, but which will soon be in use in many 
countries all over the world. This is the 
kind of dignified aid these countries need, 

Productivity is, of course, the foundation 
of any sound national economy. So the ILO 
has sent its productivity experts to work 
closely with the governments in India, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, and Pakistan. Requests 
for demonstration projects in improvement 
of productivity have also just been received 
from Burma, Malaya, and Thailand. In fact, 
it is as much as the ILO can do to keep up 
with the increasing demands being made 
upon it—and on so ridiculously small a glo- 
bal budget, i. e.. umder $10 million for the 
current year. Less than Brooklyn is paying 
for repairs to its racing stadium, The facts 
speak for themselves. 

In India, for instance, ILO experts are 
now assisting the National Productivity Cen- 
ter in Bombay in its training programs. In 
Calcutta, last year, a project for engineering 
industries obtained the participation of nine 
firms; in the Coimbatroe area, a training 
project was undertaken for the textile indus- 
try; and, in Madras, 300 persons participated 
in six courses. One of the ILO experts con- 
centrated his efforts during 1957 on helping 
to improve productivity in workshops of gov- 
ernment transport services. 

And so this story of the triumph of gen- 
uine mutual aid could be repeated over and 
over again. 

How different is this kind of cooperative 
world from the fragmentated world of our 
grandfathers? None of the pernicious drives 
or incentives of old-style empire building 
are to be found here—drives and incentives 
which, by their very nature, led to the two 
world wars, and which, if not eradicated in 
time, will assuredly lead to the inglorious 
end of our one world. 

Can it be that, at this moment of gravest 
peril, the common people of the West and 
the East alike will see the light? Will pro- 
claim the peacemakers, instead of the war- 
makers? Will follow the men of faith, and 
not the men of fear? 





Administration Is Dragging Its Feet on 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of our most fundamental and deep- 
seated national problems is that of pro- 
viding equal rights for all our citizens, 
without discrimination on account of 
race, religion, color, or politics. 

The assurance and practice of equal 
civil rights for all citizens is important 
for many far-reaching reasons: 

It is, first of all, the God-given right of 
every individual to be given equal status 
before the law. 

Second, it is the right of the Nation to 
expect from every citizen the full poten- 
tial contribution he can make to its secu- 
rity, its economic strength and progress, 
its cultural standing and achievements, 
and its political processes. No citizen 
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who is the victim of discrimination can 
achieve his full potential value to our na- 
tional interest. Discrimination results in 
a waste of talent, spirit, and energy— 
assets that our country cannot afford to 
lose. 

Third, it is absolutely essential to our 
moral standing before the people of the 
rest of the world. 

It is now more than half a year since 
Congress enacted the historic civil-rights 
bill of 1957. ‘That bill left a great deal 
to be desired. I wish it had gone much 
farther in protecting the rights of all 
citizens. But it was a tremendous step 
ahead. It was a fine and promising 
start. It was a forward step that can 
make tremendous progress ineviitable— 
and quickly. 

Unfortunately, the benefits that could 
be achieved through this new civil-rights 
law are being frittered away by inaction. 
President Eisenhower exhibited none of 
the diligence and energy that were dis- 
played by Congress, in the exercise of his 
responsibility to appoint the Commission 
members and its staff director. Unfor- 
tunately, now that that has been done, 
the appointment of the latter has run 
into unfortunate delay, in connection 
with Senate confirmation of the nom- 
ination. 

This matter is very well explained and 
discussed in an editorial which recently 
was published in the Milwaukee Journal. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoMMISsSION ON Civit Ricuts Srimu INACTIVE 
AFTER 7 MONTHS 

The much heralded Commission on Civil 
Rights still is in no position to do the job 
for which it was named—and 7 of the 24 
months it has to work have passed. 

At the moment it is the Senate which is 
holding up the show. Gordon M. Tiffany, 
named staff director of the Commission by 
President Eisenhower, has been approved by 
a Senate judiciary subcommittee. But the 
Senate went home for its long Easter vaca- 
tion without acting on Tiffany. As a result 
he has an unofficial position and can’t 
organize a staff. 

This is only one of a long series of delays. 
President Eisenhower showed little urgency 
in naming the Commission or a staff direc- 
tor. When the first Chairman picked by the 
President declined to serve, there was a long 
wait before a new Chairman was named. 

The tragedy is that vital time is being lost 
at a period when the Commission should be 
doing its major work if it is to have a report 
ready by September S, 1959. The main job 
of the Commisison is to investigate the right 
to vote. There will be only one nationwide 
election during the Commission’s life—and 
that is the congressional election this com- 
ing fall. Voters are registering for that 
election in many States right now. Ala- 
bama will hold its primary next month. 

Without a staff or an official director, the 
Commission can do little but sit on its hands. 
Certainly it can do no fieldwork—and it is 
down in the voting precincts and the local 
registration offices where most of its work 
must be done. 

It was considered quite an administration 
triumph to get the civil-rights bill ae 
It’s a shame ‘to see an opportunity for con- 


structive guaranties of civil rights slip past 
because of lack of urgency and inaction. 
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Resolution for Benson’s Resignation 
Based Upon Sound Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED sr: 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. 
the resolution that the junior Senajo 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmie] ang] 
submitted in this body, urging this Sep. 
ate to declare it to be the sense of th, 
Senate that Secretary of Acgricultup 
Ezra Taft Benson should resign, is y 
resolution based upon sound 

In the Texas Observer, issue of Apri 
25, 1958, an independent-liberal weekly 
newspaper published in Austin, Ter, 
there is a list of some of the successfij 
precedents for-such resolution. In each 
of the three cases listed there, of th 
Secretary of Interior in President Tafts 
Cabinet, the Secretary of the Nay 
(Teapot Dome Secretary) in President 
Coolidge’s Cabinet, and the Secretary o 
the Treasury in President Hoover's Cab 
inet, the Cabinet officer did resign b- 
fore the Senate could act. 

The farmers of this country deserg 
a new Secretary of Agriculture now, 

Mr. President, I request unanimow 
consent that the article “Ralph versus 
Benson: Precedents” from the April %, 
1958, issue of the Texas Observer, & 
printed in the Appendix of the Ravom. 

There being no objection, the artick 
was ordered to be printed in the no, 
as follows: 

RaLPH VERSUS BENSON: Pascual 

WasHiIncTron.—When Senator RatPa Ya 
BOROUGH (with Wisconsin’s WILLIAM Par 
mire) asked the Senate to resolve that Pie 
ident Eisenhower should ask for the rel 
nation of Agriculture Secretary Ezra Bet 
son, he was following successful precedent. 

In 1911, after charges had been brought 
against Interior Richard Bailing 
(of the Taft Cabinet), ® Senator introduced 
@ resolution declaring that there was ef 
dence to show Bal was “not deser 
ing of public confidence and that he # 
not longer be retained.” The Senate w@& 
no action on the resolution, but soon War 
after President Taft accepted 
resignation. ae 

In 1924, after the Teapot Dome & 
broke into public view, Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas, offered @ 
saying: “It is the sense of the United St 
Senate that the President of the t 
States immediately request the resignal 
of Edwin Denby as Secretary of the 
The Senate agreed to this resolution. — 

President Calvin Coolidge bridled, sf 
“no official recognition can be givel 
passage of the Senate resolution reli 
their opinion concerning members « 
Cabinet.” However, a few days later, 
resigned and Coolidge accepted the # 

In 1928, Senator Couzens of Mic 
fered a resolution with 9 cor 
clauses and this language: “It is 
of the Senate that Andrew W. Mellon ® 
resign as Secretary of the Treasury. ~ 
resolution was buried in the Bal 
Currency Committee. 

But it was not long before 
Hoover appointed Mellon amb 
Great Britain. 
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2 arborough resolution, offered last 
- Eee seted 16 reasons why Benson should 
_ Among other things, Yarsoroven 
said Benson had “incited dissension, created 
il will, and stirred up economic civil war 
between producer groups of different com- 
modities.” He said Benson had carried out 
anda campaign to turn consumers 
+ farmers and farmers against union 
jabor, He said Benson has tried’ to force 
REA cooperatives to allow private power 
interests to operate their plants and wanted 
yate power companies cut in on Govern- 
ment loans to REA’s for generating and 
transmission facilities. Benson also, said 
YanporoucH, wants to wreck the rural tele- 
co-ops, the FHA, and the family farm. 
The resolution was attacked in the Sen- 
ate by Republican Everett Dirksen, of Illi- 
and in Texas by a 1957 YarBoroucH 
nent for the Senate—Atorney Thad 
Hutcheson, of Houston. 
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Growth Challenges Arizona 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we in Arizona are really grateful to my 


colleagues in this body and our colleagues 
in the other House who daily rise and 





UT -eiketee lvl 





1 versus profess. that there are depressions in 
\pril 25, their States. We are grateful to them 
rver, be because as industry in those States hear 
Recon). speakers from their States, or read what 









> article they say, they quickly turn to the South- 
REco#), west to look for a place where people are 
ee not afraid, where people are not looking 
ENTS to the Government for help, where peo- 
LPH Ya ple grab their own bootstraps and pull 
Mm Prot teal hard. As a result our people have 
hnatPie He contributed to the greatest economic 
he resig- growth in the whole United States. 

a In fact, as was shown by an article 
ee I had printed in the Recorp the other 
ae day, we have had the greatest first 
vtrodncet quarter in the history of Arizona, from 
was ew Me ©82 economic standpoint. In connection 
desert therewith, I ask unanimous consent that 


Saar at 


there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rgcorp another article, entitled “Growth 
Challenges Arizona,” which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor on Feb- 
Tuary 21, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
a8 follows: 

GrowTH CHALLENGES ARIZONA 
(By John C. Waugh) 

(Some of the problems confronting a min- 

ing and agricultural area like Arizona when 

tion begins to mushroom and 
Population soars are discussed in the fourth 
article of this series.) 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Growth has brought to 
tr g 


ieee 


new residents, new potential, and 


SRICEE eee as 


The i, ” Fenldents number 35,000 a year. 
ntial is industry. The prob- 

Mae Plentitul. oo 
é) happening in Arizona is by now 
& familiar phenomenon in the American 
It has been 
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Experts expect to see Arizona’s population 
grow to 2 million by 1975, maybe even to 
3 million. They see an unlimited industrial 
potential now that light industries, such as 
electronics and textiles, have established a 
foothold here. 

There is an old story in Arizona that when 
you first sink a well into the ground you 
don’t have to drill very far to strike water. 
But soon you must dig deeper. Then deeper. 
And therein lies a problem. 

Water is gold- in Arizona. Leading Ari- 
zonans believe there is enough water in the 
State to take care of nearly unlimited light 
industrial and urban growth. This is con- 
sidered particularly true as water-thrifty 
urbanization spreads out more and more into 
the waterlapping farmlands. 


This is happening at a rapid rate around 
Phoenix where Arizona is doing most of its 
growing. 

‘WATER SHORTAGES NOTED 

Many smaller towns, however, such as 
Flagstaff, which is the booming railhead for 
the new Glen Canyon Dam construction, 
have serious underground water shortages. 
Throughout the State generally the water 
table is steadily dropping. 

The real water crisis is taking place down 
on the farm. Arizona currently is caught 
up in a desperate court fight with California 
over 3.8 million acre-feet of Colorado River 
water, which it says it must have if the 
State is to save its agriculture. Agriculture 
has been and still is one of the foundations 
of the Arizona economy. 

In growing, Arizona has bumped up against 
money problems. People close to industry 
in the State insist that there is not nearly 
enough local capital to take care of all their 
needs. ; 

CAPITAL NEEDED 


“Arizona would grow 25 percent faster 
than she is right now,” one leader insists, 
“if industry could get all the capital it 
wanted from Arizona banks. As it is now, 
we have to go out of State to borrow most of 
our money.” 

Bankers admit that in any boom there is 
bound to be a shortage of capital. “We 
can’t advance unlimited money,” one banker 
points out. “We have a legal loan limit. 
But we think we have been able to keep pace 
pretty well.” ft 

Arizona banks are indeed flourishing. The 
Valley National Bank and the First National 
Bank of Arizona have branches all over the 


State. The Valley National is the largest 
ng system in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. And the First National has doubled 


in size in only 6 years. In the last 6 months 
of 1957 its deposits alone jumped to $51 
million. 

GROWTH CENTERED IN CITIES 


Arizona’s greatest growth has been cen- 
tered around its two largest cities, Phoenix 
and Tucson, Maricopa County, dominated by 
Phoenix, has been absorbing half of the 
State’s total population boom. 

This has posed great civic problems. 
Phoenix is a picture of a city in dynamic 
motion. Headed by an energetic young 
mayor, Jack Williams, it has been planning 
far ahead. In July 1957, the Phoenix elec- 
torate passed a whopping bond issue of $70 
million for long-range capital improvement. 
“This still has people gasping for breath,” 
says one Phoenician. 

City officials here think the clear-cut pas- 
sage of the huge bond issue reflects the con- 
fidence the people have in the future of 
Phoenix. It decidedly reflects a basic change 
in the thinking and attitude of Arizonians. 

“In 1950,” says Ray W. Wilson, city man- 
ager of Phoenix, “we couldn’t have passed a 
$10 million bond issue, let alone 1 for $70 
million.” ’ : 

TUCSON LAGS 

Tucson has lagged behind Phoenix in many 
Ways, as most Arizona leaders see it. But 
Tucson city officials now are mapping a $41 
million development program which, if 
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passed, would be tantamount to Phoenix's 
own $70 million plans. Tucson’s central 
business district blossomed spectacularly 
during 1957 with a multimillion-dollar 
building program. 

Change sticks out all over in Arizona. 
Where once the economy-rested between two 
basic pillars, mining and agriculture, it now 
is in better balance, resting with one heavy 
foot on light industry. Where 10 years ago 
lizards crawled under droopy mesquite in the 
outskirts of Phoenix and Tucson, there now 
are modern shopping centers. 

If there is any unbalance left in Arizona, 
aside from that naturally formed by an ex- 
ploding population, it is industrial over- 
reliance upon the Federal Government and 
its military effort. But Arizonians are actu- 
ally aware of this unbalance and are taking 
steps to set it aright. 


SPECULATION SOARS 


A land boom has sent land speculation 
soaring almost out of hand, particularly 
around Phoenix and Tucson. The State land 
department frankly admits that it faces a 
grave problem in trying to properly conserve 
the State’s land and mineral resources and 
utilize them to the best advantage in the on- 
rush of rapid growth. An oil and gas boom 
is threatening to break out any day on State 
land. This would foster new, frantic 
problems. 

There still remains the problem in Arizona 
of spreading the wealth that growth is bring- 
ing. Phoenix and Tucson have been the 
principal beneficiaries and are bursting at the 
seams. For them there appears to be no end 
of growth in sight. Other smaller cities, 
notably Yuma, Flagstaff, and Prescott, also 
are booming. But other Arizona towns still 
sit in the traditional desert quiet, relatively 
unruffled. 

Two Arizona counties, Mohave and Yava- 
pai, actually have declined in population over 
the past few years. 

Arizonians frankly admit that if they are 
going to be fat and prosperous they would 
like to be fat and prosperous all over. 





Regulation of Roadside Advertising in 
Mexico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
able junior Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case] has brought to my attention 
a very interesting article in the Christian 
Science Monitor of April 22, 1958, which 
describes the manner in which the names 
of candidates in presidential elections 
in Mexico are brought to the attention 
of the electorate by signs painted on 
mountain peaks throughout the country. 
The article points out that 25-foot high 
letters painted on canyon walls, white 
rocks laid out in the form of letters on 
forested slopes, or whitewashed signs on 
stones along river banks take the place 
of election billboards south of the border. 

This amusing story, written for the 
Monitor by Marion Wilhelm, was of dual 
interest to me because of my long-stand- 
ing legislative efforts both in the field of 
billboard control, and in the field of the 
control of election campaign methods. 

I have often stated that the use of bill- 
boards by political candidates in an elec- 
tion is not likely to be very informative 
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to the voters, and I thus have not used 
election billboards in my own campaigns. 
Mexico has been deserving of much 
credit and emulation as one of the coun- 
tries that has reserved its highways in 
the open country from the billboard 
blight; but I regret that, through the 
Christian Science Monitor, the campaign 
managers of our political candidates will 
now have learned of the resourceful 
techniques adopted by their Mexican 
counterparts to get along without elec- 
tion billboards. Now that, with the 
powerful assistance of the able Senator 
from South Dakota, we have succeeded 
in enacting at least a modest step toward 
billboard regulation along our own cross- 
country highways, I would be dismayed 
if this were to lead to the transfer of 
campaign messages to our own hillsides, 
mountain crags or forest slopes. 

Nevertheless, I am indebted to my col- 
league from South Dakota in bringing 
this dismaying prospect to my attention, 
and in spite of my misgivings about giv- 
ing it circulation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amusing article from the 
Christian Science Monitor be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MEXICO CANDIDATE NEVER OvT OF SIGHT 

(By Marion Wilhelm) 

Mexico Crry.—What's in the name of a 
politician? In Mexico, it is the other way 
around—what’s the name on? 

If it is on the mountain tops, it is almost 
certain he is going to be President. 


The name on the mountain peaks in this. 


presidential election year is Lépez Mateos- 
Adolfo, and Mexican politicians have spent 
millions of pesos putting it there, not to 
mention on virtually every adobe wall, 
thatched roof, and field rock visible from a 
highway. 

By July 6, election day, Lépez Mateos or 
ALM will be household jargon everywhere 
across the Republic, even if the house is a 
mud hut perched on an isolated cliff. 


IN MOST REMOTE SPOTS 


The Indian working his vertical cornfield 
in the precipitous highlands can look out 
across the lonely ridges of the Sierra Madres 
and see the name painted in white letters 
25 feet high on the sheer wall of a canyon. 

He might run across woodchoppers laying 
out glistening white rocks in a sloping pine 
forest. In the jungle, chicle gatherers find 
the name slashed on tree trunks or white- 
washed on stones along riverbanks. ; 

From modern highways crisscrossing the 
mountains and valleys, the gigantic signs 
make counting cows and burros (also plenti- 
ful) an outmoded time passer. 


BEWILDERING DISPLAY 


On a 70-mile trip through wild mountains 
north of Mexico City, the writer counted well 
over 200 testimonials to the presidential can- 
didate—"‘Pueblo de Hidalgo con Lépez Ma- 
teos,” “Mujeres de Hidalgo con ALM,” 
“Mineros del Estado con don Adolfo,” “Maes- 
tros con Lépez,” “Campesinos pro Lépez,” 
“Los Otomi con Lépez,” people, women, min- 
ers, teachers, farm workers, Otomi Indians of 
Hidalgo State all with Sefior Lépez Mateos. 

The candidate, until 3 months ago virtually 
unknown to the mass of Mexicans; can even 
see his name from the air as he flies around 
the country to campaign. 

Teh extraordinary mountain-painting cam- 
paign, which changes names every 6 years 
with the Presidential succession, is accom- 
Plished almost entirely without billboards. 
Except within city or village limits, bill- 
boards are not-allowed in Mexico, 
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Most of the paint—white for mountains 
and fields, red or black for roadside walls— 
fiows freely from business, labor, or govern- 
ment groups and bigwigs and lesser fry 
looking for jobs and other favors from the 
powerful political party which has won every 
presidential election in Mexico since the revo- 
lution. 

Why does the Partido Revolucionario In- 
stitucional bother? As a bewildered tourist 
said after motoring down from the border, 
“If that’s some kind of new soft drink they’re 
selling, I'd sure like to buy stock in. the 
company.” 





Did This Really Happen in the United 
States of America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, con- 
cern has been expressed over the recent 
incident concerning the deportation of 
William Heikkila under circumstances 
that were unfortunately reminiscent of 
practices in Communist and Fascist 
countries. 

It is true that subsequent information 
about this case has done much to explain 
if not to vindicate the action of the 
United States Immigration Service offi- 
cials. But nothing can erase the bad 
flavor which their clumsy and heavy- 
handed treatment of this case has left 
with us—and unfortunately with too 
many of the other people of the world. 

There is one most basic and funda- 
mental difference between our American 
way of life, which we share with other 
free peoples, and the way of the totali- 
tarian dictatorships, whether they be 
Communist or Fascist or any other kind 
of absolutism. ‘That difference is that 
our system is a system of law and equal 
treatment for all under the law. Re- 
gardless of the merits or the standing of 
the individual who is accused, regardless 
of how loathesome his acts may be, how 
dangerous he may be to our life and 
property and national-security, he must 
be fully protected in his right to due 
process of law. 

This fundamental distinction between 
the American way and the way of ty- 
rants is splendidly portrayed in edito- 
rials from three great Wisconsin news- 
papers—the Capital Times, of Madison; 
the Milwaukee Journal, and the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to have these editorials 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
Tus Isn’r Russia 





land was the least it had to do. 
allay one bit of the alarm that must be 
over the kidnap deportation in the 
Place, which the service still claims was 
Jegal. 


Who Heikkila is isn’t important. He hap- 
; born 





April gy. 


parents were visiting there, never natura). 
ized himself. ‘The Government has 
ing to deport him for 11 years, and fins, 
won an oral decision April 3. The form | 
order had yet to be drafted and approyy 
with a hearing set May 2. 

On April 18 a West Coast i 
functionary got impatient, had 
nabbed off the street and spirited to Canag, 
by air. Heikkila’s attorney immediately 
@ court order to bring him back, byt 
captors took him on to Finland 
The failure promptly to respect that order 
is the only error the service admits, — 

But how about the gestapolike seigu, 
without due process, with absolutely no gy. 
thority to show for it, with no formal ¢. 
portation order yet issued, much less jp 
hand? That can’t be waived aside gs, 
technicality, on an assumption that i 
order was sure to follow. It is not for 
lice—or immigration officers—to take 
process into their own hands, and mold itt 
their convenience—in Russia, yes, but no 
here. 

Irksome and even senseless as some legil 
technicalities may seem, they are vital to be 
observed when a man’s rights and libertyar 
at stake—and we stress, it could be any 
man’s rights and liberty. The Justice De. 
partment (of which the Immigration Sey. 
ice is a part) must repudiate the whole a. 
fair, kidnapping and all, and give ass. | 
ance—shocking as it is to find need fort 
in -America—that it will not countenane 
terrorism in its ranks. 


[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times] 


Dw THis Resatty HAPPEN IN THE Unt 
STaTes oF AMERICA? 


This happened in the United States d 
America in the year of 1958: 

A man by the name of William Heikkih 
was leaving his place of employment i 
San Francisco when officers of tie Unite 
States Immigration Service seized hin 
Without giving him a chance to set hisaffzin 
in order, to pick up a change of cloths « 
say goodbye to his wife, he was hustle 
across the Canadian border, put aboard s 
plane and deported to Finland. 

Mr. Heikkila is the child of naturale 
American citizens. He came to this om 
try when he was 24% months old. Int 
depression years of the 1930's he allegeiy 
joined the Communist Party. For li yeu 
the Immigration Service has been trying ¥ 
deport him and has been stopped in i 

So the Immigration Service, going , 
than even the Russian secret police Ww 
dare to go, took the law into its own haat. 

It matters not that the I - 
ice has admitted its error and that . 
will be brought back to San Francisco. 4 
such a thing could happen in the Jam 
the free is horrifying. ihe 

As Federal Judge Edward P. Murphy @ 
San Francisco said: a 

“This smacks of the Gestapo, rack 
thumbscrew.” we 

The officials responsible for this shoue* 
among the unemployed immediately. _ 

It should be noted that the admim bas 






































































































































under which this appalling treatm 
defenseless person occurred is the 
one that yawns away revelations of com 
tion, influence peddling and looting ® 
public domain. The men respor 
the moral atmosphere in Washingwa ™ 
fit naturally into the role of those 

ducted Mr. Heikkila. 


{From the Milwaukee Sentinel © 
1958] 
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when the Immigration Service arrogated 
ynto itself the final disposition of a matter 
still pending in the Federal courts, it was 
making its own law and was doing a bungled 


s 


cesta ordinary course of events, the Heik- 

kila case would have at’racted little interest 

and less sympathy. He has had admitted 

unist affiliations. He has lived nearly 

half a century in the United States without 

g a citizen. The judgment of the 

tion Service that the country would 

be well rid of him has not been lightly ar- 
rived at and cannot be lightly dismissed. 

But when immigration officers seized him 
on a San Francisco street and spirited him 
out of the country, without notice to his 
wife or attorney, with less than $2 in his 

ets, and with not even a change of 
clothing, offense was given to the sense of 
of people who never before heard of 
William Heikkila and who normally would 
care nothing about him. 

People totally without sympathy with com- 
munism hate to see human beings pushed 
around and the American people particularly 
hate the pursuit of Gestapo police tactics 
against anybody, including aliens and Com- 
munists. 

The only good thing in this deplorable 
matter is that the Immigration Service was 

to reverse itself and was big enough 
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eo todo so. But the country is still interested 

1d. for it in knowing how and why such a stupid thing 

tenance was done in the first place and a congres- 
sional investigation into the whole affair is 

strongly indicated. 
Times] 
Unis . * e.° 

History of Coast and Geodetic Activities 

tates of in Alaska 

Heikkils 

ment in EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

e bo OF 

ed 

is afin HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 

lothes & OF WASHINGTON 

a IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, April 26, 1958 
turalized Mr 
‘is coun . JACKSON. Mr. President, the 


Arctic Club of Seattle, Wash., on March 
7, 1958, honored the United States De- 
partment of Commerce Coast and Geo- 
detic Society and its representatives at 
its traditional Alaska-night dinner. 
The program for this event contained 
an excellent history of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey activities in Alaska, pre- 
“pared by Read Adm. H. Arnold Karo, Di- 
tector, and Capt. Emil H. Kirsch, Seattle 
officer, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, which I request be printed in the 
of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the history 
ae t0 be printed in the Recorp, 


ii 





Coist AND Gropetio SuRVEY ACTIVITIES uN 
ALASKA 
: EARLY HISTORY 
Explorations in Alaska in the 18th and 19th 
centuries held the interest of adventurous 
of two continents. The French, 
English, and Russians all sent ex- 
to this great coastal area of the 
ae American Continent. American sea- 
and trappers pushed northwestward 
in a of all kinds of fur- 
animals. @ lucrative fur trade 
Russians 
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first expedition, this portion of the American 
Continent was a blank space on our maps. 
After 1725 dim outlines began to appear in 
this blank space, and maps containing sonre, 
detail were gradually developed. It was not 
until Bering’s return from his second expe- 
dition to America, in the fall of 1741, that 
the fog-shrouded Aleutian Islands were dis- 
covered. The exploration and mapping of 
the coastline of Alaska by the Russians con- 
tinued throughout the period of their occu- 
pation and was supplemented by informa- 
tion obtained from English, French, and 
Spanish explorers. The earliest significant 
contribution by the United States was made 
by the North Pacific expedition in 1855. 


UNITED STATES ACQUISITION 


The work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in Alaska began with its purchase from the 
Russians in 1867. At that time no accurate 
surveys were available and the Russian 
charts were made up of crude sketches giv- 
ing only a general idea of the configuration 
of the coast and harbors. During the first 
20 years or so of our ownership of the Ter- 
ritory, survey work was confined to selected 
localities chiefly for the purpose of tying to- 
gether various sketches made by the early 
explorers. 

In the summer of 1867 George Davidson, 
an assistant in the Coast Survey, accom- 
panied by three men made an extensive 
cruise of Alaskan wateys in Revenue cutter 
Lincoln. This party made numerous obser- 
vations and as a result of the summer’s 
cruise charts were prepared of Sitka Harbor, 
St. Paul Harbor, Kodiak Island, and Cap- 
tain’s Bay on Unalaska Island. The first 
two coast pilots of Alaska were published 
by the Coast Survey between 1869 and 1883. 
From the year 1867 to 1882 the Survey com- 
piled and published numerous charts of 
Alaskan waters, based principally on the 
earlier surveys made by the United States 
Navy and English, Russian, French, and 
Portuguese explorers. Much of the early 
fieldwork was utilized to tie in some of these 
fragmentary and scattered exploratory sur- 
veys in order that nautical charts could be 
published for the principal waterways of 
the inland passage. 

The first continuous survey work by the 
Coast Survey was started in 1882 when the 
steamer Hassler was sent north under the 
command of Lt. Comdr. H. E. Nichols. The 
steamer Patterson was assigned to Alaskan 
waters in 1882, and for the next 15 years 
fleldwork consisted mainly of charting only 
those channels and harbors used by the 
Navy and the very limited commercial 


shipping. 
THE GOLD RUSH 


In 1898 the rush to Alaska by way of both 
the Lynn Canal and the Bering Sea resulted 
in such an increase in commercial activity 
that the demand for surveys in this area 
became imperative. Although motivated 
primarily by the feverish search for gold, 
which had been discovered near Juneau and 
in the Klondike, other factors soon entered 
the picture, making for an unprecedented 
commercial boom throughout most of the 
Territory. Copper deposits were discovered 
in various remote regions; the salmon in- 
dustry was developed; and the Alaskan Rail- 
road was started. 

During this period Coast and Geodetic 
Survey operations in Alaska were greatly ex- 
panded and from the years 1900 to 1915 
nautical charts of the area were produced in 
rapidly increasing quantities. These charts 

«served to meet the urgent requirements of 
the greatly expanded sea travel to Alaska 
brought on by the lure of the golden sands 
of Nome, P 

CHARTING THE ALEUTIANS 

Surveys of the Aleutian Islands were first 
‘undertaken in 1901, when the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey ship Pathfinder, assisted by 
the McArthur, was assigned to survey the 
principal passes through the islands which 
were used by commercial vessels going to 
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Nome and St. Michael. Accurate topographic 
surveys of the islands were made showing 
their relation to each other, but the surveys 
of the water areas were of a reconnaissance 
nature. From 1901 to 1925 fragmentary in- 
formation was furnished from time to time 
by the United States Navy, United States 
Fish Commission, and the United States 
Coast Guard. In April 1925, a Coast and 
Geodetic survey reconnaissance party com- 
posed of 2 officers and 2 men was organized 
to determine the feasibility of making com- 
prehensive surveys of the Aleutians. This 
party was equipped with radio-longitude ap- 
paratus, magnetic instruments, a theodolite, 
a tide gage and level, and general hydro- 
graphic and topographic instruments. They 
sailed from Seattle, Wash., on the 15th of 
April on the Coast Guard cutter Haida, ar- 
riving at Unalaska on April 26. 

From April 26 to September 23, 10 islands, 
including Attu, and 17 bays were visited using 
Coast Guard cutters, local schooners, and 
commercial steamers for transportation. 
Reconnaissance surveys were made at each 
stop as weather permitted. From the Ist of 
May to the Ist of September only 6 nights 
were clear enough to permit astronomic ob- 
servations. When the reconnaissance party 
returned to Seattle they submitted a recom- 
mendation to the effect that present com- 
mercial demands in the Aleutian Islands 
would not justify the heavy outlay of time 
and expense which would be required to ac- 
complish a comprehensive survey of that 
area. Little was it realized at the time that 
in less than 20 years this chain of islands 
was destined to play a vital role in the stra- 
tegic defense of North America. 

Because of the increase in commercial 
shipping in southeast and central Alaska be- 
tween 1925 and 1933, most of the activities 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey were con- 
centrated in that area, and it was not until 
the spring of 1934 that comprehensive sur- 
veys were undertaken in the Aleutian Is- 
lands by the ships Discoverer and Surveyor. 
Work on this project was started in the vi- 
cinity of Unimak Pass, which extends 900 
miles from the Alaskan coast almost to Si- 
beria. 


SURVEYING IN ALASKA, 1920-40 


During this period the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey continued operations in Alaska to 
provide navigation charts of the Territory's 
34,000 statute miles of tidal shoreline, The 
survey fleet operating during the early years 
usually numbered six or more vessels. Gen- 
eral small-scale charts were prepared for 
practically all of Alaska’s coastline, with spe- 
cial attention given to the complicated chan- 
nels and small bays of southeastern Alaska 
from Dixon’s Entrance to Cape Fairweather. 
Nautical charts were produced from the sur- 
veys of Prince William Sound, Cook Inlet, 
Bristol Bay, and Norton Sound. Both tri- 
angulation and hydrographic surveying were 
undertaken on Kodiak Island and the south 
shore of the Alaska Peninsula. 

As travel increased to Alaska, wire-drag 
surveys were made of the main waterways of 
southeastern Alaska and the principal har- 
bors used by ocean-borne commerce. From 
these surveys, large-scale nautical charts 
were prepared and published for the rapidly 
expanding maritime traffic. Triangulation 
was extended in a continuous unbroken line 
from Dixon’s Entrance through southeastern 
Alaska, around the north shore of the Gulf 
of Alaska into Cook Inlet, Shelikof Straits, 
and south shore of the Alaska Peninsula to 
Unimak, 

WORLD WAR II 


Most of the normal operations of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in Alaska were sharply 
curtailed during World War II. Survey 
ships were assigned to naval operations and 
were either transferred to the 
armed services or used directly on wartime 
mapping and charting activities. 

The Oceanographer, Hydrographer, and the 
Pathfinder became official ships of the United 
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States Navy. Armed for combat, they were 
engaged in specialized military surveying 
operations. The Pathfinder made an envi- 
able record while on two surveying missions 
in the southwest Pacific. For her excellent 
work in furthering the war effort, the ship 
received commendations from Admirals 
Nimitz, Kincaid, and Halsey. The Hydrog- 
rapher led the fleet of Navy ships when they 
entered Attu for one of the most decisive 
battles fought in the Aleutians. 

The Explorer, the Surveyor, the Derickson, 
the E. Lester Jones, and the Patton, all of 
which had seen extensive Alaskan duty, were 
placed at the disposal of the Commander of 
Naval Operations in Alaska. All of these 
ships were deployed in the same Alaskan 
waters where they had operated during 
peacetime, and made significant contribu- 
tions to our national defense. 


POSTWAR AND PRESENT ACTIVITIES 


Triangulation of Pacific coast controlled 
surveys with those of Alaska was undertaken 
during the early years of World War II and 
completed in 1945, thus establishing a co- 
ordinated network of continental triangu- 
lation based on the North American Datum 
adopted in 1927. There was an urgent de- 
mand for large-scale topographic maps for 
use in planning adequate defense installa- 
tions in Alaska, and accurate geodetic surveys 
had to be made before mapping could get 
underway. This accelerated program for 
establishing geodetic surveys in Alaska re- 
sulted in 3 or 4 field parties being sent to 
Alaska each year through 1955. 

Most of the work has been done during 
the short summer season, but the most 
rigorous part of the project, the extension 
of control along the north Arctic coast from 
Point Hope to Demarcation Point, was done 
during the winter months. Tractor-drawn 
sled trains carried men and supplies across 
the frozen, barren tundra-covered lowlands 
adjacent to the Arctic coast. In former years 
transportation was by water, packhorse, dog 
sled, or on foot. Nowadays men and supplies 
are moved by cat train, cub plane, and heli- 
copter. The cost of operation has multiplied 
many times, but the area covered by the 
survey operations has kept pace, so that the 
unit cost is no different today than it was 
30 or 50 years ago. 

The arc of triangulation of the Arctic coast 
of Alaska from Point Barrow to Demarcation 
Point on the Alaskan-Canadian boundary 
was finally closed during the summer of 
1953. This arduous task along the last un- 
surveyed coast of the United States required 
almost a decade of intensive work by field 
engineers of the Bureau's Arctic party. 
Great ingenuity, technical ability and cour- 
age were displayed by members of the party, 
consisting of about 8f officers and men, in- 
cluding observers, computers, engineers, 
electronic experts, and mechanics. Recently 
@ spur has been extended up the Colville 
River to Umiat, which was ultimately carried 
along a north-south axis and connected with 
the main Alaskan control south of Brooks 
Range. Additional arcs westward of the 
Colville River arc were: surveyed in 1955. 

The nine-lens camera developed. by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is particularly 
adapted to surveys in the Aleutian Islands 
and along the western and northern coasts 
of Alaska where the establishment of con- 
trol is an expensive and hazardous under- 
taking. The area covered by a nine-lens 
photograph is 16 times greater than that 
of a single-lens photograph, and adequate 
mapping can therefore be accomplished with 
one-fourth the number of control stations. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey is respon- 
sible for topographic mapping of the Aleu- 
tiams west of 165°, to be accomplished in 
conjunction with its nautical charting and 
geodetic work. These maps are required for 
military and civil use, and will become an 
a part of the National Topographic 

es. 
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Surveying operations in Alaska have re- 
quired special planning and coordination, in 
keeping with the overall objective of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to extend basic 
surveys along the coastal waters and into 
the interior. The more accessible areas have 
been surveyed in considerable detail, but 
rigorous work is in prospect for future sea- 
sons in remote areas characterized by diffi- 
cult terrain and dangerous coastlines. The 
rapid expansion of coastwise and trans- 
pacific commercial shipping has given new 
emphasis to the programing for the great 
task that lies ahead. The requirements of 
the Armed Forces in preparing for national 
defense have added further impetus to the 
expansion of surveys in Alaska. 

Concurrent with the greatly expanded 
postwar geodetic work, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has increased hydrographic 
survey operations, particularly in the Aleu- 
tian Islands, Prince William Sound, along 
the south shore of the Alaska Peninsula, 
Bristol Bay, and the Bering Sea. Modern 
survey ships assigned to the Alaskan work 
since the war include the Ezplorer, Path- 
finder, E. Lester Jones, Pioneer, Patton, and 
the Derickson. Offshore hydrograph work 
has been greatly expedited by the use of 
the electronic position indicator (EPI), an 
adaptation of war-developed shoran. 

The detailed shoreline of Alaska measures 
34,000 statute miles and borders on three 
major bodies of water—the Pacific Ocean, 
the Bering Sea, and the Arctic Ocean. Our 
tidal program, therefore, is of great impor- 
tance. Precise knowledge of the rise and 
fall of the tide is essential not only for 
vertical control of surveying and mapping 
operations, but also for marine navigation, 
for engineering projects associated with the 
development of coastal property, and for 
studies of changes in the level of the sea. 
Our tidal operations have been greatly ex- 
panded and, in addition to the maintenance 
of existing stations, many new stations have 
been established. Observations thus ob- 
tained make it possible to predict the time 
and height of tides in all of the harbors of 
Alaska. 

GEOMAGNETISM AND SEISMOLOGY 


Although not so widely known as the Bu- 
reau’s work of surveying the charting in 
Alaska, our geomagnetic- activities in that 
region are considered invaluable to basic re- 
search in this highly specialized scientific 
discipline. Alaska is partially situated in 
the auroral zone, an area of highly geomag- 
netic activity, and 3 of the Bureau’s 7 perma- 
nent observatories are located there—at Col- 
lege, Sitka, and Point Barrow. In these ob- 
servatories the strength, direction, and 
changes of the earth’s magnetic field are 
measured and recorded continuously. After 
these field data have been processed and 
evaluated they are available for incorpora- 
tion in magnetic charts and for distribution 
to other scientific institutions. 

As the principal American operator in geo- 
magnetism for the International Geophysi- 
cal Year, the Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
established an elaborate network of tempo- 
rary observatories in Alaska. One outstand- 
ing installation, of particular in t in 
scientific circles, is the Nelson erential 
Magnetograph in operation at College. This 


highly complex series of instruments was 


developed ‘within the Bureau for the purpose 
of comparing the variations in the magnetic 
field as recorded simultaneously at three 
different locations. The geomagnetic data 


nificant contribution to the International 
Geophysical Year. 

Of the 4 stations making up the Seismic 
Sea Wave Warning System, one is located at 


April 9 
waiian' Islands or the west Coast Of the 
United States, an alert is immediately gent 
out from the stations in Alaska to theothe | 
stations making up the network, 
An alarm is flashed as rapidly as possible) _ 
areas likely to be affected. This warning 
service from Alaska protects the lives ang 
property of Americans thousands of mix 
away, and has on many occasions saved 
communities from the sudden disaster of 
seismic sea waves. ’ ; 








Arizona Plans Big as Boom Rolls 0p 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


. OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, i 
is becoming very obvious, as we listen jp 
the sounds of depression, that the only 
place the depression is really in effestis 
in States in which Walter Reuther ha; 
unions. We in Arizona have unions, but 
our unions are sensibly run. They dong 
make demands upon management which 
they know management cannot fulfil 
So union leaders pay attention to th 
work of running a union. Therefore, 
union members in Arizona are well off 
Our leaders in Arizona are more con 
cerned with wages and hours than they 
are in control of a political party. Soo 
unions are well off, as is all of Arizona, as 
evidenced by another article which was 
published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on February 24, 1958, entitled “Ar- 
zona Plans Big as Boom Rolls On,” whieh 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the artick 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

ARIZONA PLANS Bic As Boom Rotts On — 
(By John C. Waugh) 

(Dynamic changes that come with Indu 
trialization of a long-standing mining a 
agricultural area point. up need for judicious 
planning which is discussed in the fifthant 
final article of this series on Arizona andis 
postwar economy.) 

PxHoenrx, Arw.—‘‘The trouble is,” om 
plained Mayor Jack Williams, “I just cat 
plan big enough.” 

“None of us can,” replied Banker George?. 
Christie. “The important thing is to plat” 
well.” 

Thus, neatly epitomized in a brief lund 
eon encounter between the mayor of 
and a prominent vice president of the Fis 
National Bank of Arizona, are the two 
challenges facing the Nation’s youngest 
State: ee 

Plan big and plan well. 

Arizona stands in the full gale of a bom 
that is sweeping the apatites ve From 
a population of 616,000 in 1946, 
to one of more than a million. Lured W# 
climate literally bursting with sun, 
ple are pouring into the State at thet 
about 35,000 a year. Arizona is 1 of 
fastest growing States in the Nation. — 

New industries and new deve \ 
coming in, filling and pushing out int 
around Tucson, that were once desert. 
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It will fall to leaders like Mr. Haas, man- 
ly se of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, 
ie ly the answer. 
an “et he coe: “We are not at all interested 
Sible to in catapulting toward an undisclosed end,” 
warning Mr. Haas insists. He drives to the core of 
ves and arizona thinking when he says that “Arizona 
t miles must be selective.” 
5 saved Mr, Haas means that when Arizona at- 
ster of tracts new industry it must attract the right 
industries—light, high-value, low-bulk in- 
es—which draw and employ high-sal- 
aried, high-class people. 
s On This, in view of Mr. Haas and undoubtedly 
in the view of Mr. Christie, Mr. Williams, and 
3 *F others, as well, means good, careful, future 
planning. Up to now, Arizona, Mr. Haas ad~- 
mits, has been long on attraction and some- 
ER what short on planning. 
POPULATION CHALLENGE 
The immediate challenge as Outlined by 
STATES : Mr. Haas is to effectively absorb a burgeoning 
population and all the industry and change 
it brings and still keep Arizona a place of 
dent, it beauty and a place of utility, And quite im- 
isten to tly, Mr. Haas holds, Arizona must 
he only maintain its traditional, informal way of life. 
fect is .Nor is that all. All the mundane prob- 
ner has lems that plague the booming West from Los 
‘but Angeles to Albuquerque, N. Mex., are mag- 
| nified here. There is the problem of edu- 
7 do not eating the exploding population, planning 
t which sewers and utilities, providing housing, 
fulfil _solving transportation problems—in short, 
to the up right. 
ore, the Major cities in Arizona are scrambling to 
yell off, meet these problems. Some, notably Phoe- 
re Con- nix, have shown that they already are begin- 
an they ning to think big. 
So our A look ahead to 1975 sees Arizona having 
i at least a million more people than it has 
ZONA, a today. That is about double the present 
ich was population. 
e Moni- This means all sorts of things. It means 
d “Ari- that 200,000 more jobs must be hewn out in 
” which the Arizona economy. It means that more 
printed industry is bound to come in, It means that 
the boom that is changing Arizona so fast 
. article will, if anything, accelerate. 
RECOR, ARIZONA’S ROLE GROWS 
As Arizona grows, its role in the West 
3 Ow : gtows with it. About 35 trucklines now 
a empty into and out of Arizona. Two new 
oe nonstop flights—one to Salt Lake City, the 
h indus- other to Denver—have opened up new north- 
ving and ern trade areas. The State is an important 
judicious trailhead for the Southern Pacific and the 
fifth and | Santa Fe Railroads. 
Arizonians see their State becoming at the 


same time more independent and yet more 
t as a regional trading area and a 

strong hinterland for the west coast. _ 
Manufacturing and tourism are the new 
economic prodigies of this State. Both are 
in comparative infancy and being assid- 

ously ae to grow. 

‘onics looms as the industry of the 
future. It is the type of industry the State 
is searching for and getting. Textiles is an- 


CLIMATE BIG ATTRACTION 
aon, of course, is Arizona’s ace in the 


‘Time and again major electronics firms 
Mich as Motorola, Inc., and General Electric 
have found that, given a choice, something 
like 100 out of 101 engineers would rather 

in Arizona than anywhere else. 
of the Arizona desire to main- 


tain the traditional way of life is seén in the 
fn, bakes 
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is that of the free-and-easy West. Stetsoned 
cowmen wearing black boots still clomp 
down the busy Phoenix sidewalks. 

This pleases the Arizona eye. It is un- 
doubtedly a good omen to men like Lewis 
Haas, to whom the Arizona way of life is so 
important. It shows that the State, at least 
so far, has been able to lasso a boom without 
losing its Stetson. 





Anatomy of Recession—V 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
first obligation this Government owes the 
people of America in this economic 
slump is a clear-eyed, straightforward 
examination of the economic facts of life 
in America. What economic measures 
the Federal Government should adopt, 
indeed, whether the Federal Government 
should adopt any economic measures at 
all, should depend on the economic facts. 

One of the most dangerous aspects of 
this slump is the unfortunate tendency 
for many leading Americans who should 
know better to attempt to talk our way 
out of our economic difficulties by put- 
ting the rosiest possible construction on 
the facts of economic life. 

A flagrant example of this kind of 
futile bootstrap hoisting is the argument 
that has been made for many weeks now 
that the economy is working its way into 
a healthier situation because American 
industry is reducing its inventories. The 
point of this theory of course is that this 
reduction in inventories is certain to re- 
sult in the near future in an upsurge in 
the economy as depleted inventories are 
replenished. 

That this picture of an economy in 
which inventories are on the. verge of 
replenishment is a totally false picture 
is pointed out brilliantly in an article by 
Mr. B. D. Nossiter in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. Mr. Nossiter 
makes the crucial point that while it is 
true that inventories have been falling 
steadily in recent months, the important 
fact is that they have been falling less 
rapidly than sales. Inventories are only 
significant in relation to sales. Mr. Nos- 
siter points out that the inventory-sales 
ratio, far from improving over the vast 
several months, has been getting stead- 
ily and dramatically worse. Inventories 
have been getting bigger in relation to 
sales. There is more of a tendency, not 
less for businessmen to curtail their buy- 
ing now, because their inventories have 
become bigger, in relation to the one sig- 
nificant guideline which directs the 
American businessmen’s increase or de- 
crease of inventories. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by Mr. Nossiter be 
inserted in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANATOMY oF RECESSION—V 
(By B. D. Nossiter) 
RATIO OF INVENTORY CUTS TO SALES DISTURBING 

The speed at which businessmen have been 
slashing their inventories has inspired some 
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of the belief that the recession is touching 
bottom. But a telltale relationship—that 
between inventories and sales—is shaking 
the confidence of some economists. 


In the first 2 months of this year, inven- 
tories were reduced at almost a $9-billion 
yearly rate. This was more than triple the 
cutbacks in the final quarter of 1957. It 
meant that firms were both producing less 
and sharply trimming orders to their sup- 
pliers. 

The faster these stocks of goods on hand 
dwindle, the optimists reason, the sooner 
the process must stop, or at least slow down. 

But if a businessman’s sales are dropping 
faster than he is drawing down his inven- 
tories, he will try to quicken the pace of 
stock cuts. 

Sales shrinking faster 


Unpublished Commerce Department fig- 
ures show that this has been happening. 
Despite the liquidation of inventories, sales 
have shrunk at a faster rate. 

This shows up in inventory-sales ratios, 
numbers that play a decisive role in deter- 
mining-production and purchasing. This 
tatio is the value of inventories at the end 
of a month divided \by that month’s sales. 
The bigger this number, the greater is the 
impetus for more inventory reductions. 

For example, a manufacturer sells $5 mil- 
lion widgets in January and has $10 million 
worth in his warehouse at the month’s end. 
His inventory-sales ratio is 2, The next 
month, he holds down purchasing and pro- 
duction to shave his stock to $9 million. But 
if he sold only $3 million, his ratio has in- 
creased to 3. This will spur him to deeper 
inventory cuts. 

For all business this ratio of stocks to sales 
was 1.66 in January. But in February, it 
rose to 1.72. A year earlier it was only 1.56. 
In manufacturing, where the heaviest stock 
cuts were made, the stock-sales ratio, at 1.79 
in February 1957, was 2.01 in January and 
2.05 in February this year. 


Difficulty in hard goods 


Hard-goods manufacturers have had the 
most trouble pulling inventories down to a 
happier relationship with sales. 

For every big industry grouping in durable 
goods the ratios grew between January and 
February and were well above a year ago. 
For the group as a whole, the ratio increased 
from 2.09 in February 1957 to 2.42 in January 
and 2.52 in February. 

Here’s how these stock-sales ratios ex- 
panded in the same periods for some indus- 
tries: Primary metals, 1.66, 2.19, 2.43; elec- 
trical machinery, 2.15, 2.36, 2.40; .motor 
vehicles, 1.39, 1.74, 1.79; stone, clay, and glass, 
1.58, 1.95, 2.14. 

For soft-goods makers the invéntory sales 
number was unchanged in the early 1958 
months, although it was higher than a year 
ago. Textiles, oil, chemicals, and rubber suf- 
fered the biggest rises over the year; food 
and tobacco manufacturers worked their 
ratios down. 

Durable-goods gains 

At both wholesale and retail, durable- 
goods sellers accounted for all of the February 
worsening in inventory sales relationships. 
The wholesale ratio grew from 1.11 in Febru- 
ary 1957 to 1.18 in January and 1.20 in Febru- 
ary this year. At retail, the figures were 1.47, 
1.46, and 1.51. 

Retail food stores gained sales faster than 
stocks. But auto dealers’ ratios jumped from 
1.30 to 1.55 to 1.75. Smaller increases showed 
up in furniture and appliance outlets and 
the lumber, hardware, and building-materials 
group. 

The striking difference between all soft- 
and hard-goods lines—lumping manufactur- 
ing, wholesale, and retail together—appears 
in this comparison: Over the year the dura- 
ble-goods ratio worsened by 22 percent; for 
nondurables, less than 3 percent. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


agreement thereon. 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 6621-6635 


Bills Introduced: 3 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 3710-3712. Pages 6621 


Welfare Funds Disclosure: Senate continued its con- 
sideration of S. 2888, to provide for registration, report- 
ing, and disclosure of employee welfare and pension 
plans, rejecting by 28 yeas to 53 nays (motion to recon- 
sider tabled), Knowland amendment barring from 
collective bargaining any union that does not admit to 
membership on same terms and conditions all em- 
ployees it seeks to represent in an appropriate unit, 
with exception of members of subversive organizations. 

Senate reached unanimous-consent agreement to limit 
debate beginning Monday, April 28, at conclusion of 
morning business, as follows: 1 hour, equally divided, 
on any amendment, motion, or appeal (except motion 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, April 28, at 12 o'clock 
noon (District Day, no business scheduled). 


D354 


Daily Digest 
Senate continued on welfare funds disclosure bill, reaching debate limitation 


Senate 


to table); only those amendments may be considered 
which have heretofore been submitted as intended to 
be proposed and which were ordered to lie on table and 
be printed, and then only when proposed by actml 
authors thereof; and 3 hours, equally divided, on pis 
sage of bill. 

Pending at adjournment was amendment by Senator 
Smith (New Jersey) adding a new section on voting 
in representation elections by employees on strike, o 
which the yeas and nays were ordered. pages 6635-6664 


Program for Monday: Senate adjourned at 5:11 p.m 
until rz a. m. Monday, April 28, when it will continu, 
under debate-limitation agreement, on S. 2888, welfare 
funds disclosure. Pages 6664, 6666 


Committee Meetings 


No committee meetings were held. 





House of Representatives 


Committee Meetings 


No committee meetings were held. 
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New Jersey Takes Lead in Broadening 


Educational Program of Teachers’ 
Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


; OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New Jersey State Board of 
Education is taking steps to broaden the 
educational program of New Jersey’s 6 
teachers’ colleges, and even last year de- 
clared that “recent changes in the cur- 
rieulums of the teachers’ colleges have 
made their eventual transition to multi- 
purpose colleges possible and perhaps in- 
evitable.” At that time the board recom- 
mended further curriculum changes to 
include more courses offered in general 
colleges. 

This change and the necessary en- 
largement of the facilities at the six col- 
leges would, I think, be the ideal solution 
to what many educators say is one of 
New Jersey’s chief school problems: the 
shortage of general colleges in the State. 
This shortage forces many of New 
Jersey’s students to go to other States 
tocomplete their education. 

Mr. Speaker, I was deeply impressed 
also by something Adlai E. Stevenson told 
some 10,000 teachers at the convention of 





the Florida Education Association re-_ 


cently. He said that if the Nation’s 
schools have become too soft and have 
put too much emphasis on the frills, it is 
only because the people have brought it 
about by their own way of life. The New 
York Times reported that he said, “We 


' put the no-shift automobile ahead of 


abolishing the two-shift school.” 

Mr. Stevenson recommended that Con- 
gress set up a joint committee on educa- 
tion and a council of educational advisers 
to the President, and require an annual 
report by the President on the status of 
education. These are excellent sugges- 
tions and, if carried out, would make a 
= contribution te education in this 


I include here 2 articles from the 
Courier-Post of Camden, N. J., and 2 
articles from the New York Times: 

[From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post of 
April 24, 1958] 
— IN PROcEssS OF CHANGE 
Jersey's six teachers’ coll 
longer to be known as such. etn 3 
By order of the State board of education 


Appendix 


ing teachers. At this time admissions will! 
continue to be limited to applicants with 
this purpose. 

Yet the name change probably does fore- 
cast a more drastic change to come in the 
near future, when the function of the six 
colleges will no longer be limited to school- 
ing new teachers. Last year the State board 
said that “recent change sin the curriculums 
of the teachers’ colleges have made their 
eventual transition to multipurpose colleges 
possible and perhaps inevitable.” The 
board recommended further curriculum 
changes to include more courses offered in 
general colleges. 

If the teachers’ colleges do become general 
colleges, it will be in keeping with the trend 
of the times. Strictly teachers’ colleges are 
disappearing all over the Nation. They 
aren’t exactly closing their doors. Rather, 
they are opening them to other students 
besides those who expect to make teaching 


* their career. 


Early in the century there were more than 
300 teachers’ colleges in the United States, 
and they comprised one-third of all institu- 
tions of higher learning. Now there are only 
about 100, and they are only one-twentieth 
of all the colleges. 

Missouri and Colorado are two States that 
have recently changed the names of their 
teachers’ colleges and remodeled them into 
general, liberal arts coileges- 

Only 23 percent of all new elementary 
school teachers and only 18.4 percent of new 
high school teachers now come from teach- 
ers’ colleges, a recent survey by the National 
Education Association showed. Dr. Ray C. 
Maul, assistant research director for the 
NEA, says, “There’s a growing realization to- 
day that the effective preparation of teach- 
ers depends on broad general education.” 

An unnamed eastern educator was recently 
quoted by the Wall Street Journal as saying, 
“Teachers colleges have done a remarkable 
amount of harm to United States education, 
and it’s wonderful to see them fade away.” 
He said they have overemphasized method- 
ology at the expense of regular academic 
subjects, produced a generation of under- 
educated teachers, and also discouraged 
many able persons from entering the pro- 
fession. 

While the specialized teachers colleges are 
fading out, liberal arts colleges are taking up 
the slack. 

“Many liberal arts institutions now are re- 
discovering teacher education after having 
completely defaulted in this area for many 
years,”’ says Dr. Philip H. Coombs, secretary 
and research director of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. “At the same 
time, teachers’ colleges are in the process of 
becoming general colleges. Thus, a new syn- 
thesis is emerging—one which will enor- 
mously improve the caliber of teaching in the 
United States.” 

If these men are right, we can view the 
metamorphosis of the teachers colleges with- 
out alarm. What is more to the point, so far 
as New Jersey is concerned, is the fact that 
if and when the teacher colleges are trans- 
formed into general colleges it will probably 
be a great deal easier to get additional funds 
for them. 

A bond issue of $7614, million for the 
teachers college and for various divisions of 
Rutgers has been proposed this year, but its 
prospects are dim. A year or two from now, 
if the teacher colleges become liberal arts 






colleges, the public might be induced rather 
easily to accept it. 

The change, and the necessary enlargement 
of the six colleges facilities that would fol- 
low,. might be the ideal solution to what 
many educators say is one of the State’s chief 
school problems. That is the shortage of 
general colleges in New Jersey, forcing many 
students to go to other States to complete 
their education. 

Though there is debate over how great this 
problem is, there is no doubt it exists. Con- 
version of the teacher colleges, together with - 
adequate funds to follow through, could not 
only-give the State all the college facilities its 
own students need, but enable it to invite 
others to come here. 


—__— 


[From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post of 
April 19, 1958) 
NEw JERSEY EpucATORS: COLLEGE HEADS LASH 
CRITICS OF TEACHERS 


Montciarr, April 19.— The presidents of 
New Jersey’s six State teachers colleges 
have teed off on critics of teacher education 
who charge there is too much emphasis on 
how-to-teach courses and not enough of 
what to teach. 

The presidents, meeting at Monclair Col- 
lege Friday, said in a statement: “Teacher 
education today is placing more emphasis 
than ever on scholarship and on the liberal 
arts.” 

“On the other hand,” the statement con- 
tinued, “it seems unwise and dangerous in 
these days to suggest that children be taught 
by teachers who do not have the benefit of 
current scientific information on how chil- 
dren think and learn, and how knowledge 
can best be presented.” 

REPLY TO SERIES 


The statement came in reply to a series of 
articles in a national magazine which at- 
tacked teacher education for being too much 
concerned with education courses, and too 
little interested in other courses. 

The statement said “this certainly is not 
true.” It was signed by Michael B. Gilligan, 
president of Jersey City State College; Dr. 
Thomas E. Robinson, of Glassboro State Col- 
lege; Dr. E. deAlton Partridge, of Montclair 
State College; Dr. Eugene G. Wilkins of New- 
ark State College; Dr. Marion E. Shea, of 
Paterson State College, and Edwin L. Martin, 
of Trenton State College. 

“The trend in our colleges has steadily 
been toward more liberal arts education for 
teachers, with greater emphasis on the sub- 
jects’ they will teach,” the presidents said. 

MORE GENERAL EDUCATION 

“That. is the trend in almost all profes- 
sional training, including. medicine, engi- 
neering, law and journalism. Whenever 
preparation has been lengthened, it has usu- 
ally been for more general education, not 
for the addition of how-to courses. 

“Teachers educated in our colleges use at 
least two-thirds of their time for general 
education, and take as many courses in their 
major subjects as a liberal arts college would 
require. 

“Within the limits of time available, our 
present teachers colleges achieve a reasonable 
balance betwen professional preparation, a 
broad education and thorough knowledge 
of one or more specialized fields which our 
students expect to teach.” 
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[From the New York Times of April 25, 1958] 
EDUCATION PUT FIRST IN STEVENSON PLEA 


Miami Beacu, April 24.—Adlai E. Steven- 
son said tonight that education must have 
priority over all other civilian wants if the 
Nation was to survive the East-West struggle. 

The former Democratic presidential candi- 
date urged Congress to make a declaration 
of national education policy as it did—for the 
economy—in the Employment Act of 1946. 

Mr. Stevenson told some 10,000 teachers at 
the convention of the Florida Education 
Association that education and employment 
are on the same level as far as national in- 
terest is concerned, both as to the number 
of persons affected and the long-term charac- 
ter of the issues presented. 

Mr. Stevenson also recommended that 
Congress set up a joint congressional com- 
mittee on education and a council of educa- 
tional advisers to the President, and require 
an annual report by the President on the 
status of education. 

If the Nation’s schools, he said, have be- 
come too soft and have put too much em- 
phasis on the frills, it is only because the 
people have brought it about by their own 
way of life. 

“We put the no-shift automobile ahead of 
abolishing the two-shift school,” he said. 

He aiso said that the Nation had put too 
much emphasis on the bricks and the mortar 
of education rather than on the human side. 





[From the New York Times of April 18, 
1958] 


EpucatTors REPLY TO ScHOOL CriTics—SPFAK- 
ERS AT MIAMI PARLEY CHALLENGE CHARGES 
TuHatT UNITED STATES SYSTEM DECLINES 


(By Leonard Buder) 


MramMr Beacu, April 17.—The Nation's 
schools, which have come under mounting 
criticism in recent months, received strong 
support today at the annual meeting of the 
National School Boards Association. 

While acknowledging weaknesses that 
must be corrected, several speakers asserted 
that schools were far better than criticisms 
had indicated. Some took issue with charges 
that American schools were inferior to those 
in other countries. 

A strong defense of American schoojing 
came from Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, Federal 
Commissioner of Education. He said “Our 
best schools are unsurpassed anywhere in 
the world,” but admitted that “unfortu- 
nately, we have poor schools, too.” 


CHALLENGES CRITICS 


He challenged a criticism that funda- 
mentals have been thrown overboard or re- 
jected in American schools. 

“Most boys and girls are learning the three 
R’s and a great deal more,” he said. “Tests 
made in various parts of the country show 
that students today rank better in many 
subjects than did their predecessors,” he 
added. 

“In the last 30 years, he added, public high 
school enrollment in general science, biology, 
chemistry, physics and basic mathematics 
courses has increased 74 percent, compared 
with an enrollment rise of 75.8 percent. 

“Such facts certainly do not seem to bear 
out the charges of a radical decline in atten- 
tion to the basic courses,” he commented. 

Everett N. Luce, association president, 
called on school board members to exercise 
leadership in developing understanding and 
support for the democratic concept of uni- 
versal public education. 

If they fail to do so, he warned, many 
critics of education now being heard may 


poison the progress we have made over 200° 


years in developing the best system of edu- 
cation for a democratic nation. 

Regarding recent comparisons of Ameri- 
can and Soviet education, Mr. Luce, said: 
“Why should we even for a moment con- 
sider an educational system that is designed 
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to meet the needs of the State, not the 
individual?” 

School boards must not overlook the need 
for improvements, he advised. He cited a 
general need “to toughen up the acedemic 
work and not be afraid to allow students to 
face the challenge of failure.” 

A message of greeting from President 
Eisenhower was read to the-convention. The 
President said “our national security de- 
pends upon a strong and democratic system 
of universal public education.” 

More than 3,500 educators are attending 
the conference, which ends Saturday. 





Self-Styled Educational Experts Blame 
Our Schools for All Our Political and 
Military Failures in the Missile and 
Satellite Field 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, since the Soviet Union launched 
an earth satellite last October, the Na- 
tion has been deluged with suggestions 
for revising American education. Some- 
how, self-styled educational experts in 
all parts of the country have concluded 
that the political and military failures 
which caused us to lose our superiority 
in the missile and satellite field should 
be blamed on the American school 
system. 


Operating on this assumption, it has 
been suggested that a crash program of 
scientific education would close the gap 
that may exist between American missile 
prowess and Soviet achievements. Dr. 
Anne Hoppock, assistant director of ele- 
mentary education, is one of those clear 
voices that has been raised against these 
dangerous assumptions. She has very 
wisely pointed out the dangers of any 
sudden departure from America’s tradi- 
tional concept of educating the whole 
man. Dr. Hoppock has very justly taken 
issue with those who would blame Amer- 
ica’s teachers and students for the fail- 
ure of political and military leadership. 
I urge the Members to read her very fine 
address, delivered on March 26, 1958, be- 
fore the National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. I include her fine speech here 
as part of myremarks: _ 

No Time For Panic 
(By Anne Hoppock, assistant director, ele- 
mentary education, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education, national depart- 
ment of elementary school principals, 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 26, 1958) 

My topic is No Time for Panic. Now it 
may be no time for it, but we’ve had it. 
When sputnik soared into space and in a 
glare of publicity the first Vanguard fell, 
something unpleasantly like panic resulted. 






April 98 
\ 
But something had to be blamed and th» 
public school was the safest sca A 
report on education in the Soviet Union wy 
issued, widely misinterpreted, and Overnight 
Russian education, this prime ins 
for the preservation of totalitarianism, wa, 
hailed for its quality. Over a nationwigs 
hookup, from the highest office in the 
came the suggestions that parents and boar 
members in every community investigat, — 
their schools. 
Now the people who prior to sputnik, hag 
been damning public education, moved jn 
from the wings to the center of the Stage, 
They show little concern that our children 
are housed in basements and firehouse, 
jammed into overcrowded classrooms, 
erating on double or triple shifts, taught by | 
undertrained and underpaid teachers. 
just hold forth eloquently about the failure 
in education and the failure of the school, 
They’re right on hand with advice, and dont 
charge a cent for it. Lay it on, make i © 
tough, speed it up, cut out the nonseng, 
stop fooling around with social adjustment, | 
close the carnival, return to the basic sub. 
jects, segregate the potential leaders from 
the dolts and ditchdiggers. Particularly in. | 
tensify the teaching of mathematics and 
science. Departmentalize the el 
school in order to train budding mathe 
maticians and scientists. Pay mathematic 
and science teachers more. Put millions 
into scholarships and subsidies. Stand. 
ardize the 48-State-school systems by means 
of a nationwide system of examinations, 
Take education out of the hands of profes. — 
sional educators, rants that crusading his 
tory professor, and put it under the direc. 
tion of a national commission of physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians (and, of course, — 
historians). Occasionally the proposals 
meet head on. Some accuse us of gearing 
teaching to the average and neglecting in- 
dividuals. At the same time our friends in 
the Ford Foundation spend millions to show 
that masses of children crowded into @ 
auditorium with plenty of TV monitors, eam 
all be fed, electronically, exactly the same 
fare at the same time. "i 
How shocking in this age of science to find 
how many presidents of universities, scien- 
tists, historians, admirals, novelists, news 
analysts are behaving so unscientifically. 
Without reference to the science of human 
development and learning, without firsthand 
knowledge of what. goes on in public schools 
today, with inaccurate data, in short, with- 
out valid evidence, these self-appointed ad 
visers make their sweeping generalizations 
One must assume that some who destrut- 
tively attack our schools are careless or mis 
informed rather than deliberately destruc 
tive. We cannot afford to overlook the fact — 
that some public statements are deliberately 
distorted by those who refuse to use the © 
facts. The shameless telecast at the Ab 
hambra High School with its silly non 
on coeducational cooking is a case in poms 
In this regard, let me call your attention — 
to the strange similarity in the attacks @ 
the schools which appear with remarkable 
regularity in the “big” media. It can hardly 
be an accident that the line is the same a 
many nationwide telecasts, in Time, Mt — 
the U. S. News & World Report, in the ela 
rate brochures of the Fund for the Advantt « 
ment of Education, and in the testimony ® 
special pleaders in Washington. No 
strange is the complete absence, during Wt 
past 3 years, of viewpoints which run counter 
to this line. eu 









































































































































This is no grassroots movement. 
us who make it our business to find W 
parents—all of the parents—are think 
know that the vast majority of them 
in their schools. Sometimes they are cru 
and sometimes they are justified. Bw 
the main, they want the same broad, soun 
based education for their children # 
best of our profession wants. One 
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long they can keep & balanced point of 

view in the face of this widespread campaign 

to destroy their faith in the public schools. 
LET’S TAKE A STAND 


br me to the theme of this after- 
nee. No Time for Panic. I be- 
lieve it is no exaggeration to say that a battle 
is being fought which will determine the 
f elementary education for many 
ears ahead. If this battle is lost, and with 
it the gains we have made during the past 
palf century, it will not be because the 
majority of parents are convinced by the 
critics. It will be becaues we in the profes- 
sion temporize and compromise, because we 
give up and give in. It will be because we 
abdicate the professional responsibility that 
has been assigned to us. 

So I say to us all—now is the time to rally 
our forces and take a stand. Let’s take a 
stand—in our professional organizations, at 
home in company with the teachers and the 

ts of the children, through available 
channels of communication with all the peo- 
of the community. . 

Our schools have not failed. Tell the peo- 
ple that they are being deceived when they 
are told that the schools have failed. Tell 
them that our American public schools are 
the best in the world. Our schools serve 
more children longer than schools anywhere 
in the world. Educators from the far cor- 
ners of the earth come to study our educa- 
tional system and seek our help in improv- 

theirown. Our schools have helped weld 
this Nation into a united people free of rigid 
class barriers. They have produced an amaz- 
ing level of literacy. They have helped make 
possible our high standards of living, our 
advances in science including such lifesaving 


: “firsts” as sulfa drugs and Galk vaccine. 


They have had much to do with keeping alive 
in America the sturdy spirit of freedom. Tell 
the people that much remains to be done 
(and always will) to discharge well that 
subtle, complicated, holy task of helping 
young human beings to grow and learn. But 
alert them to the danger that the critics, in 
their zeal to reform, may destroy; that the 
crusade to remake may force our schools 
down dreary blind alleys of wasted effort. 

I have been saying, let’s rally our forces 
and take a stand. In taking a stand, we 
have solid ground under our feet. I 
that this solid ground consists in the pur- 
poses of the American elementary school, in 
our tested knowledge about growth and 
learning, and in what we know about how 
schools improve. In the time I have left, 
T shall discuss the stand I believe we can 
take in the light of these three—the pur- 
poses of the school, knowledge of growth and 
learning, and the intelligent processes of 
school improvement. 

WHAT ARE OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR? 


First, let's review the purpose of the ele- 
mentary school in America. Now, when we 
ate urged to ride off at full gallop in several 
directions, we'd better ask where we should 
be going. What do we believe to be the com- 
Pelling purpose, the unique role, of the ele- 
mentary school? / 

When I say “believe” I mean believe pas- 
sionately with a sense of commit- 
ment so strong that it guides our decisions 
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future as intelligent, contributing, demo- 
cratic citizens of a nation belonging to a 
family of nations. There’s nothing new in 
this. Perhaps it sounds a little trite. Per- 
haps it looks a little shopworn. But I im- 
plore you, if it does, pick it up and rub off the 
tarnish of lipservice and neglect and see it for 
what it is. It is democracy’s charge to our 
schools, based upon the Judaeo-Christian 
concept of the uniqueness and preciousness 
of each human life, and the essential broth- 
erhood of man. 

Holding to this belief regarding the basic 
purpose of elementary education, we can 
surely take a stand. 


ALL CHILDREN ARE WORTH EDUCATING 


We can deny that some children are more 
worth educating than other children on the 
assumption that they will make a greater 
return to society. We can insist that our re- 
sources of time, effort and money to be used 
to provide quality in education for every 
child. We can point out that all children 
have gifts, all have a right to develop them, 
and that the gifts of all are needed to give 
balance and richness to our communities 
and our Nation. Y 

LEADERSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 


Holding this belief regarding the pur- 
pose of the elementary school we can repudi- 
ate the idea of educating an intellectual 
elite to lead the unqualified masses. In this 
country we do not seek leadership by a quali- 
fied elite over the masses of the unquali- 
fied. Leadership of the kind we desire does 
not reside in a few. It is found in many 
human activities in hunrble as well as in high 
places. Remarkable intelligence or outstand- 
ing academic achievement alone does not as- 
sure that a person will become an effective 
leader of other people. Other qualifications 
are important, among them the ability to 
communicate with, and be sensitive to the 
needs of all the people concerned. Certainly 
it is reasonable to suppose that leadership 
of the kind valued in a democracy cannot 
be developed if those who are to learn it are 
separated from the group in which it is to 
be exercised. Burton Fowler, in a speech at 
the Harvard summer session last summer, 
talked about-values to be sought in educat- 
ing children of unusual intelligence. 

In our eager quest for gifted pupils, I 
hope we shall not overlook the fact that a 
gifted pupil is also a giving pupil. Accord- 
ing to my definition, character is caring in- 
telligently for other people and I cannot 
attach much importance to an intellectual 
who is devoid of character; nor can I con- 
ceive of character without social responsi- 
bility. I am sure that in the main it is true 
that we have failed to challenge the ability 
of many of our intellectually ablest pupils, 
But let us not make the mistake of think- 
ing that such rare birds are going to be 
trapped solely by hard work, I. Q.’s and ex- 
aminations. In striving for excellence in 
the academic achievement of our superior 
students, I see no reason why we should 
throw overboard the balance of values, the 
new and richer curriculums for which we have 
been striving for the past half century. Let 
us not make the gifted student another one 
of those fads, for which American education 


intelligently about a condition, a 
or even an idea that may involve 
human welfare. . . 
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THE STATE FOR THE CHILDREN 


Tf we hold to the central purpose of ele- 
mentary education, we can certainly resist 
a trend which we might label the children 
for the State. The admiration expressed 
in some quarters for Russian education, for 
example, see last week’s Life magazine,- is 
alarming. An educational program designed 
to help each child develop his gifts will help 
make our Nation strong. But when we ap- 
proach educational planning from the stand- 
point of the good of the State rather than 
of the individual, we are moving toward 
totalitarianism. We are moving in this di- 
rection when we “toughen up” and “speed 
up” the program beyond the readiness of the 
children involved. Education for the state 
in Russia is reputed to be speeded up and 
tough. But at what price? For example, 
of every 1,000 first graders for whom schools 
are available, only 125 survive to complete 
the 10-year school. This is a mortality of 
rate more than 87 percent. It’s time to para- 
phrase a famous phrase and say, “What is 
good for the children is good for America.” 
We must not offer up our young, like lambs 
for the sacrifice, on the altars of our na- 
tional pride. 

The basic purpose of elementary education 
Says to us: Keep and strengthen the ele- 
mentary school as the workshop, the lab- 
oratory of democracy. Keep its curriculum 
broad based, so that gifts of many kinds 
can reach fruition. See the wide range of 
differences within it hot as a necessary evil, 
a thing to eliminate by testing and sorting 
and segregating, but as a most important 
educational resource. Here is the elemen- 
tary school the Nation provides its most in- 
tensive and widespread opportunity for chil- 
dren of different backgrounds and abilities 
to respect, appreciate and help one another. 
Here a cross section of the community’s chii- 
dren learns to formulate common purposes 
and plans, to use many kinds and levels of 
contributions in carrying out the plans, and 
to share satisfaction in the outcomes they 
have achieved together. Our democracy is 
rich and strong because of the diversity 
within its unity. Rather than narrowing 
the range of differences in classrooms in 
order to get what looks like efficiency in 
teaching we might better think, as some of 
us do, how to broaden the range of differ- 
ences in age, backgrounds, and kinds of 
abilities in. order to achieve better the pur- 
poses of education in a democracy. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT GROWTH AND 
LEARNING? 


Second, let’s take a look at what we know 
about children and learning, from research 
and from years of living with children in 
the elementary school. 

We know a great deal about children and 
learning. We may not know as much his- 
tory as the historian, or as much science as 
the scientist or as much mathematics as the 
mathematicians. But we know, or should 
know, more than any one else in our com- 
munities about how children develop and 
learn and the kind of learning environment 
they need. 

There is an assumption being assiduously 
Rromoted in some circles that educators are 
quacks and crackpots, that modern practices 
in education are a result of ignorance and 
prejudice. You who are students of educa- 
tion, keeping abreast of research in human 
growth and learning and in allied fields, 
know that we do not have to apologize and 
defend the change and growth that has 
steadily taken place in our good elementary 
schools. These changes are based upon the 
slow, steady accumulation of knowledge, 
growing from research and experimental 
study. 





TIME TO GROW 

For one thing, we know that children, in 
moving from birth to adulthood, go through 
an orderly, predictable pattern of growth 
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and development, that this takes its fore- 
ordained time, and that it cannot be speeded 
up. Man’s inventive genius has resulted jin 
some fantastic changes but it has not so Tar 
changed the facts of human development. 
Children still must have time to grow. We 
push and drive them at their peril and ours. 
No national emergency justifies the exploita- 
tion of children. 

When we apply the “time to grow” con- 
cept, we have a basis for taking a stand. We 
can resist moves to rob children of their 
childhood, We can look critically at pro- 
posals to enter intellectually able children 
in school earlier than other children, to deny 
them the creative experiences of the kinder- 
garten in order to get them into symbols and 
abstractions, to hurry them into high school 
and college earlier. We can say that the 
elementary school is not a preparatory school 
for the high school. We can resist pressure 
to move high-school subjects down into the 
elementary school so as to allow the col- 
lege to move its subjects down into the 
high school. 

Education must help children assimilate 
the culture. Large bodies of knowledge and 
skill are developing in some fields.. But no 
good purpose is served in forcing upon 
young children large doses of subject matter 
or drill of a kind they cannot understand 
and use. 

We must tell our people what this means. 
For example, we can lead them to question 
foreign language teaching in the elmentary 
school in communities where children have 
no opportunity to use a second language and 
can learn it only as a kind of trick or game. 

We can tell our people that science was in- 
troduced into the elementary curriculum 75 
years ago and that in good elementary 
schools children were exploring their natural 
and physical environment long before sput- 
nik went into orbit. But the elementary 
school isn’t the place to train scientists. We 
can pass on Glen Blough’s good advice which 
is, in effect, “Let’s not worry about keeping 
up with the Russians. Let’s just keep up 
with the children.” 

Time to grow and time to live. We adults 
sometimes seem like the rabbit in Alice in 
Wonderland, hurrying madly along crying, 
“I’m late, I’m late.” How can we harmonize 
the shocking incidence of mental illness and 
heart disease, our stomach ulcers, and our 
tranquillizers with pressures to drive the 
children, expressed in demands—‘“speed it 
up, toughen it up, pile on the homework, 
less play—throw out the frills. We and the 
parents of the children must remember the 
importance of time to grow and time to live. 


TEACHING ISN’T TELLING AND TESTING 


We know other significant facts about 
children and learning. We know that learn- 
ing is goal seeking. We know that learning 
takes place in many active ways. We know 
that real learning is learning to act. We 
know that a child learns best when he is 
helped to see himself as worthy, valued, 
loved. We know that the teacher-child re- 
lationship is crucial. We know that when 
teachers are able to employ sound princi- 
ples of learning, great power to learn is 
released. Knowing these things we deplore 
the fact that in some schools, teaching is 
still perceived as pouring in, that the cur- 
riculum still consists of Slavish adherence 
to textbooks and workbooks, that individual 
needs are neglected, and that a premium is 
placed upon the passive following of direc- 
tions all day long. Z 

Those of us whose knowledge of learning 
impel us to operate elementary schools as 
purposeful, active, reality based, friendly 
communities of children are appalled by so- 
called experiments to introduce mass meth- 
ods of teaching—by telling—as represented 
by television teaching. 

4 TALKING PICTURE OF A TEACHER 

I spent 2 days recently in a county where 

teaching by TV, financed by the Fund for 
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the Advancement of Education and equipped 
by the electronics industry, is in its second 
year. I sat in classrooms from the first 
grade through high school and watched 
teaching by telling in reading, number, so- 
cial studies, and art in the elementary 
school, core in the 8th grade.and geometry 
in the 10th grade. I saw passive, and fre- 
quently apathetic children, total dependence 
upon the lecture method, classroom teach- 
ers playing a minor and ineffective role, in 
the junior and senior high school large 
numbers of children herded together with 
TV monitors spotted about the place. More 
pitiful than anything else was the inactivity 
of the children. They watched and listened. 
In the communication arts, they spoke not 
a word; in the graphic arts, they were given 
models to copy. The TV teachers asked all 
the questions and answered them; they 
made all the plans and carried them out; 
they created all the demonstration materi- 
als and demonstrated them. In short, they 
robbed the children of all opportunities to 
learn through active participation. 

We were told that outstanding teachers 
had been chosen to become TV teachers. 
If so, one can hypothesize that, good class- 
room teachers do not necessarily become 
good TV teachers for never have I seen poor 
teaching so widely disseminated at such 
great expenditure of time and money. It 
was tragic to see these TV teachers working 
so hard in their studio vacuums, not able 
to see how children were responding, not 
able to adapt to individual needs, hopefully 
shooting their arrows of pedagogy into the 
air. 

Although this particular project has re- 
ceived much favorable publicity, we were told 
that after 142 years of operation, plans for 
evaluation are'still to be formulated. Evalu- 


ation by qualified persons should be forth- 


coming. I do not believe that we can 
assume that evaluation by the electronics in- 
dustry is either informed or wholly disinter- 
ested. Until there is evidence to the con- 
trary, I think we can take a stand that no 
talking picture of a teacher, no flickering 
shadow on a screen, can take the place of a 
good teacher working with a reasonable num- 
ber of children in a well-equipped classroom. 

We have yet to face up to the question of 
what television can do that a teacher cannot 
do, or that the available wealth of films, rec- 
ords, trips, and other audio visual aids can- 
not do. Probably, television has a unique 
role. But I, for one, am convinced that it 
cannot be used to solve the teacher shortage 
without doing serious damage to our.schools, 
And let us not assume that such mass meth- 
ods as TV and teacher aids are necessary to 
solve the teacher shortage. There will be 
enough teachers when we make teaching 
sufficiently attractive. , 

We have been talking about using what 
we know about teaching and learning. 


HOW WASTEFUL NOT TO USE WHAT WE KNOW 


Why repeat the mistakes of the past? 

Take for example, the demand for more 
homework. Research evidence shows that 
there is no significant relationship between 
time spent in home study and pupils progr 
and achievement. , 

Take the proposal to departmentalize the 
elementary school in order to employ special- 
ists In science and mathematics. We went 
through this at the beginning of the century. 
On the basis of this experience we have moved 
away from departmentalization in the ele- 
emntary school, a trend which has reached 
into the high school. Study of the research 
shows that departmentalization has not been 
proved to be superior at any level of the 


was a fetish from 1920 to 1935. 
We have been 


April 
support ability grouping and some Nhe 
to show it is least effective for bright ga A 
dren. 3 
Take testing. We seem about to BO alll out 
for systemwide, statewide, nationwide ' 
ing. During the scientific move We 
learned a great deal about the use ang 
use of tests. We know now that tests « 
be useful to a teacher or a school staff ag op, 
of many ways of assessing status and need, 
We know that indiscriminate use of tey 
limits the curriculum to the narrow fangs — 
of what tests can measure and promote 
memorizing, cramming, and teaching by tg). 
ing and testing. We know the damage ip 
children in the misuse of tests. For ) 
one board of education, spurred on by ate. 
port on acceleration from the Ford 

tion, issued a directive that group tests gf © 
intelligence should be administered and gj 
children of a given I. Q. and beyond should ty | 
accelerated a year. 

HOW DO SCHOOLS IMPROVE? 


Third, let’s look at what we know about 
how schools improve. ii 

Let’s be clear about the need for schoo 
improvement. No school is perfect. Np 
school stays good unless it is continually ip 
the process of improving. Some schools am 
poor. The question is, How do we make them 
better? How do we build instead of 
down? What are the lines along which we 
must move? 


WE HAVE TO SPEND MORE MONEY 


Let’s say again for the record, we have to 
spend money. We know that many children 
will continue to be sold short in this country — 
until we build more classrooms, reduce class 
size, purchase more learning materials, edu. 
cate more teachers, bring teachers’ salaries © 
to a level where good people can be recruited. 
A Federal program designed only to shore up 
mathematics and science at the 
and college level is like putting a fancy roo 
on the barn while the foundation crumbig, 


THE STAFF LEADS IN SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Money is necessary but in itself it will not 
produce good education. School improve 
ment requires professional know-how. We 
are becoming aware that the individual 
school is the basic unit of curriculum im- 
provement and that the principal and the 
staff, with the help of the children and the 
parents, are the prime improvers. Thus the | 
curriculum of the school is developed 
meet the particular needs of the children 
and the neighborhood. a 

This concept of a school-created, continu- 
ously improving curriculum requires us all= — 
teachers and principals, and others im 
volved—to perfect new skills: We must leam 
the processes of on-the-job curriculum im- 
provement—to study the status and ! 
children; to identify points at which te 
curriculum needs strengthening; to | 
test, and evaluate procedures leading to 
proved learning. Because curriculum 
provement is a cooperative process we 
learn satisfying, productive ways of 
together. ed 

Evaluation is important in this process al 
school improvement. I ’ 
to use it increasingly well as an 
part of curriculum planning. Let’s 
pushed into using it just to show the cm 
we're not as bad as they say we are. a 
we do we will be missing evaluation #8 
has been misused in the past. The 
sisted in reducing the complex ¥ 
ments of teaching and learning to 4 © 
list, used once over lightly by @ bi 
committee to arrive at rating of good, 
or terrible. This kind of evaluation is 
tion dead end. , 

An intelligent, reasoned process of ¢ 
lum improvement takes time as ‘ 

Crash programs 
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"children to 


we would a cake, with an extra cup of home- 
work or science Or discipline to get the quan- 
tity or flavor demanded by the public before 
k. 

— A FINAL WORD 

someone has said that the greatest danger 
of our times is the danger of losing our hu- 
manness. I take this to mean that we are 


‘in danger of becoming diminished in stature 


as reasoning creating, self-respecting, lov- 
ing, difference-making, human beings. Life 
is becoming increasingly impersonal. Many 
people work at jobs which make little de- 


mand upon their intelligence and creative. 


ness, As leisure increases so do temptations 
to use leisure in the passive consumption of 
other people’s products. Through mass 
media we are told what to think and en- 
couraged to be just like the Joneses only more 


so. 
owe live daily with situations which shame 
and threaten our humanness—food surpluses 
spoiling while famine stalks the earth, the 
frustrating conditions which produce juve- 
nile crime, the southern Little Rocks and 
northern Levittowns. And who among us 
is not filled with despair to think that our 
most urgent goal seems to be to make more, 
and more deadly weapons than our cold-war 
enemy? Having poured into this goal fab- 
ulous resources of money and brains, di- 
verting them from humane uses, what do 
we have? Only weapons so horrible that we 
dare not use them lest we reduce our world 
to a radioactive ash heap. 

Leonard Wibberley, author of Take Me to 
Your President, wrote about the threat to our 
humanness in a syndicated column called 
the Challenge of Outer Space. 

“I do not doubt for a moment that, within 
the decade, mankind will invade the moon. 
But what concerns me is the kind of man 
who first disturbs With his ponderous feet 
the dust of the lunar landscape. Will he be 
merely a highly trained calculating machine, 
putting his trust in his knowledge of science 
and ma*hematics or will be be in addition to 
this, a rounded human being, skilled in tech- 
nicalities as he must be, but conscious of 
and humble before, the great questions of 
creation, of life’s miracle and death’s 
mystery? Will he take with him but a few 
volumes of scientific works with which to 
ward off the black cold of spacial solitude? 
Or will he carry with him that love of 
beauty, which is love of truth, which is love 
of God, which is the foundation stone of 
civilization?” 

Let's go home from here dedicated to the 
Proposition that we will do no good for our 
children by moving in what I can think of 
only as a dehumanizing direction. This de- 
humanizing trend is represented for me by 
on — as segregation, departmentaliza- 

acceleration, standardization, regimen- 
tation, automation. 

Let's go home resolved to make our ele- 
mentary schools a place where each child 
counts for something where he respects him- 
Self and finds himself, where he develops 
some compelling interests, where he begins 
to see himself as his brother’s keeper, where 
he learns to live values which will help him 
find his way in this time of value conflicts. 
Don’t segregate him; bring him into closer 
human sympathy with his fellows. Don't 
departmentalize and fragment; help him to 
€xperience the wholeness of learning and 
living. Don’t accelerate; give him time to 
explore his world in depth and breadth, to 
funk with and feel with and use the con- 

t of his curriculum. Above all don’t 
Sutomate, for this is the way to produce a 
terrible an of the thinking, creating, 

uman beings we want our 
become, Aa NS, 


- Let's go home with @ renewed determina- 
exercise 


means li danger- 
vetite dub Meumnaneey’ te aeerd 
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crucial than this one to keep the elementary 
school a place where democracy lives and, 
with each new generation, renews itself. 





Mostly Sweat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


' OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
for 30 or 40 years now, the Arizona Re- 
publican, one of the leading daily news- 
Papers in Arizona, has been holding a 
pioneer’s reunion for those who came to 
Arizona before 1890. This year they 
were addressed by Mr. Bert Fireman,- 
who not only is one of the State’s lead- 
ing newspaper reporters, but also is rec- 
ognized as being one of the outstanding 
historians of the Southwest. 

At the meeting, Mr. Fireman addressed 
the pioneers of Arizona on the subject 

.-Mostly Sweat. He recalled to their 
minds that what it took to build the West 
was not the six-shooter, not the drunken 
cowboy in the saloon, not the honky- 
tonk girl at the honky-tonk piano, but 
God-fearing people who were honest and 
who believed in work. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Fireman’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





MostTLy Sweat 


(Remarks of Bert Fireman at Arizona Pio- 
neers Reunion, Phoenix, Ariz., April 12, 
1958) 

Mr. President and pioneers, I warmly ap- 
preciate the invitation I received to speak to 
the pioneers reunion this year. It is my first 
appearance at one of these delightful gath- 
erings.. Until Senator GoLpwaTer explained 
to you how he happened to attend the first 
reunion, I was not clear myself how I hap- 
pened to stay away all these 34 years. Barry 
explained that your first reunion was held 
at Riverside Park and that he went there to 
go swimming at the opening of the swimming 
season. There is the difference between the 
Senator and myself. He was a city boy and 
probably had the dime it cost to go swim- 
ming in those days. I was a country boy liv- 
ing out in the boondocks, so I missed your 
reunion. I>*went swimming in one of our 
irrigation canals. 

I am sorry that I am not eligible for mem- 
bership in your association. I came to Ari- 
zona when I was 4 years old, but I can say 
that I have growh up with our State. I 
refuse to accept the idea that anybody who 
has been here 5 years and already has a $10,- 
000 mortgage on record is a pioneer. I prefer 
the idea that the real pioneers of Arizona are 
those who lived here before coolers were in- 
vented, and were hardy and sturdy enough 
to survive those really hot years. Anybody 
who slept in his backyard because the house 
was an oven—and I’m sure that includes 
everybody in this audience—knows exactly 
what I mean, 

Those of you who came to Arizona before 
1890 or were born here don’t have to explain 
or worry about your qualifications as pio- 
neers, as Ido. I feel sorry for anybody, how- 
ever, who has to listen to young squirts like 
me talk about pioneer days. 
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My mehtion of days when summers were 
really hot around here—before science and 
refrigeration changed them for the better— 
brings me to the title I have been chosen 
for this little discussion with you, “Mostly 
Sweat.” 

Most of the progress Arizona has made was 
due to the sweat of the explorers, the trap- 
pers, prospectors, soldiers, cowmen, railroad- 
ers, farmers, merchants, and others who built 
it. Lately, the tourists who have been com- 
ing here in increasing numbers to enjoy our 
winter sun have made their contribution 
along this same line, for they come to enjoy 
a good sweat under the sun while snow and 
ice covers their homes in less-favored areas. 

Let us begin this discussion with an ex- 
amination of Arizona history, to see if the 
facts of our development bear out my theory 
that mostly sweat built Arizona. 

We can start with Captain Alarcon, who 
in 1540 led an expedition that sailed up the 
west coast of Mexico to the Colorado River. 
His purpose was to accompany Coronado’s ex- 
pedition that was moving overland in search 
of the fabled Seven Cities of Cibola. Alar- 
con’s ships carried supplies for Coronado’s 
men and were supposed to carry back the 
treasure that the Conquistadores believed 
would be found in Arizona. They were to be 
disappointed, but nevertheless in the sum- 
mer of 1540 Alarcon reported that he found 
the native Indians of Arizona carrying little 
scrapers to wipe the abundant sweat off their 
bodies. And they sweated aplenty as they 
willingly helped to pull Alarcon’s boat up 
the Colorado River. From descriptions and 
distances given it appears that they went as 
far as Ehrenberg. Failing to make contact 
with Coronado, they turned back. 

Father Kino—that greatest of the mission- 
aries in our history—came 151 years later. 
He used no word as inelegant as sweat in his 
diaries. and journals, but accounts of his 
travels make it plain that sweat and scratches 
from cactus were part of the burden he pa- 
tiently bore in bringing Christian salvation 
to the Pima and Papago Indians who wel- 
comed him to the deserts of southern Arizona. 

Seventy-five years later Father Garces ex- 
plored along the Colorado River, visited the 
Hopi Indians in northern Arizona, and built 
a mission at Yuma. He extended the good 
works started by Father Kino in building the 
original Mission of San Xavier-del Bac, near 
Tucson. Then he died a martyr’s death on 
the Colorado. There was sweat on the good 
padre’s brow as he carried the light of Chris- 
tendom to far corners of Arizona. 

James Ohio Pattie and his father trapped 
the Gila and San Francisco Rivers for beaver 
soon after 1825. For a while they Nngered 
among the hospitable natives at Yuma. They 
found beaver hunting hard work. They 
sweated for every pelt taken, and they were 
in a cold sweat most of the time for fear 
the Apaches might take their pelts or scalps, 
even though scalping was not an Apache 
characteristic. 

Old Bill Williams came soon afterward. 
This most romantic of Arizona’s mountain 
men and guides sweated in his buckskins as 
he trapped the streams of Arizona and stole 
horses down in Sonora. His profuse sweat 
made his buckskins oily, dirty, and smelly, 
but it did not reduce the importance to Ari- 
zona of his early explorations. 

In 1846 the Mormon battalion crossed Ari- 
zona in the most remarkable military march 
in American history. I am sure that proud 
descendants of those foot-weary, sweating 
volunters are in this gathering today, and 
they have every right to be proud of the 
battalion’s accomplishments. It was faith, 
courage, determination, hope for a better 
life for their families and for their people, 
the Mormons, but still mostly sweat that sus- 
tained them on that magnificent march 
across the desert to help in the conquest of 
California. 
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The road they built during their march, 
which came to be called Cooke’s Road, was 
followed by the Argonauts in the gold rush 
that followed soon afterward. And what do 
the accounts of those early journeys made 
by the gold seekers tell us? Did they have 
Indian ‘troubles? Yes, some; but only a few. 
Hundreds of wagons passed safely for every 
one that suffered from Indian raids. This 
was in the period before the Apaches were 
aroused to hatred of Americans. It.was a 
dry journey, the roadway often moistened 
only by the sweat of the struggling travelers. 
They sweat to lead or drive their oxen.’ They 
sweat to cross deserts and ford such streams 
as there were. They sweat to find and cut 
feed for their animals. They sweat to hunt 
food to supplement the rations they car- 
ried. They sweat to fix their wagons and 
sweat to follow the trail to the next precious 
waterhole. 

The Civil War followed in a few years. 
Troops were withdrawn from Arizona to New 
Mexico to meet a Confederate drive toward 
Colorado. For the first time Indian outbreaks 
became a major issue in Arizona. Slaughter 
and strife followed the Apaches’ mistaken 
notion that they had driven the whites from 
Arizona. Killings were frequent. Travelers, 
miners, and settlers died in the relentless 
flood of Apache attacks. But a few pioneers 
stuck it out. Pete Kitchen was outstanding 
among these. He stuck to his farm on Po- 
trero Creek down in the Santa Cruz River al- 
though his Opata Indians had to stand guard 
around the clock and carried rifies on their 
plows. Meanwhile Charles D. Poston hurried 
to Washington to lay the problem of Indian 
uprisings before President Lincoln and the 
Congress, and he succeeded in obtaining Ter- 
ritorial designation for Arizona. 

The Joseph Walker party came into Ari- 
zona exploring for riches. They had a few 
brushes with Indians, but most of their ef- 
fort was devoted to hunting for gold, build- 
ing cabins, finding food, finding water, dig- 
ging in the Hassayampa River and Lynx Creek 
for pay dirt. Their lot was mostly a matter 
of weary toil and sweat, and most of them 
failed to make fortunes. 

The Territorial party arrived in Arizona 
and soon Prescott was being built. More 
sweat. Those early settlers of Prescott and 
the pioneer farmers in the Verde Valiey had 
Indian troubles of increasing intensity. They 
found that the Indians would attack them 
while they were busy with the hard work 
it took to win the wilderness. The Indians 
would attack while they were cutting timber, 
plowing, digging ditches, mining—while the 
white man was sweating. 

A string of military posts was established 
across Arizona to protect the settlers. Ask 
the old soldiers among you about the romance 
of a soldier’s life on the frontier. Yes, a few 
of them saw Geronimo and Victorio. Some 
even fired at hostiles sometime or other 
during their service. But during the long 
years of the Indian wars thousands of sol- 
diers were stationed in Arizona who never 
fired a gun in anger. A soldier’s life was 
mostly drudgery. It was a matter of endless 
patrols, of cutting hay, shoeing horses, hunt- 
ing lost mules, building posts, standing 
watch, and always sweating it out until that 
happy day when his discharge would come 
through. 

Then followed the days of the big cattle 
spreads, of mining development, of perma- 
nent setlement in the farming valleys, of 
railroad and highway building. All these 
things meant more sweat for the pioneers, 

This was a harsh land. It was hot, dry, 
and roadless. The Indian danger always ex- 
isted, but actually it was a lesser difficulty 
than the endless struggle against the ele- 
ments, It was a life of work and toil and 
sweat that was required to win homes in the 
West. 

The miners single-jacked into rich ledges 
and many poor ones. 
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Woodcutters scrambled over rugged hills 
to cut down forests to feed the boilers ‘at 
mines and the stoves in homes. 

Watercarriers hauled water on the backs 
of burros or built pipelines or flumes to bring 
water from mountain springs to towns and 
mills. 

The teamsters’ and hostlers’ life was not 
an easy one with long wagons hauling sup- 
plies or ore. The necessities of life had to 
be imported from California or from as far 
as Guaymas in Mexico by pioneers like Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER’s grandfather. 

The Upper Gila Valley -was first occupied 
by charcoalmakers engaged to cut mesquite 
trees and burn charcoal for the smelters at 
Clifton. 

The Salt River Valley was settled by the 
Swilling party to raise grain, sweet potatoes, 
and vegetables for the soldiers at Camp Mc- 
Dowell and the new thriving mining camp 
built up around the Vulture Mine near Wick- 
enburg. : 
The dambuilders toiled in sand and mud, 
hauling willows and rocks to rebuild the 
crude brush dams that spring floods de- 
stroyed. 

The farmer fought sand, gophers, and jack- 
rabbits. 

Cowboys had to overcome drought, disease, 
and long distances to market stock as well 
as Outlaws and Indians. Ask any cowboy 
among you—and there are a great many in 
your ranks; ask him if he spent more time 
digging postholes and stringing barbed wire 
(or bob wire, as he probably calls it) and 
treating sick and cut cattle than he did at 
rodeos in town or in twanging a guitar. 
He'll tell you the truth—a cowboy’s life was 
hard work, lots of sweat. 

The homesteader, the farmer’s wife, the 
merchant, laborer, zanjero, miner, miller, 
roadbuilder, teamster, woodcutter soldier, 
cowboy—these are the men and women who 
built Arizona—and they did it mostly with 
sweat. — 

Now for a moment let's look at the ter- 
rible thing Hollywood and TV have done in 
distorting the history of the West. 

Today Gunsmoke, Tombstone, 26 Men, 
Sheriff of Cochise, and Wyatt Earp are among 
the most popular cowboy shows that are 
seen and heard on every television set. They 
have displaced Hopalong Cassidy, Lone 
Ranger, and Cisco Kid, which were the favor- 
ites a very short time ago. 

The change has been mostly in the titles, 
not in the plots. There has been little change 
in the ugly, unjustified misrepresentation 
of true western life contained in such shows. 
The plots are still trite, distorted, and mis- 
leading. They do a great: disservics to the 
true history of the West. 

These plots are always about the same. 
There is a good man and a bad man. Usually 
the good man rides a white horse or wears 
a white hat. The bad man by the same 
standard must wear a black h4t or ride a 
black horse, and if he doesn’t do that he 
simply doesn’t shave. 

These TV cowboy movies constantly abuse 
the facts with that old malarkey about the 
sheepmen and the cattlemen being at war. 
They say that sheep and cattle won’t drink 
at the same waterhole. How absurd. Your 
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many exciting, romantic, and humorous . 
sodes in the colorful history of our State, ~ 


do not even object to these narrations 55. 


long as they are done eee: a 
and with reasonable and proper exp] 

that violence and bloodshed were not. 
proved and were never condoned in 
Arizona. Most of our people have sap 
law abiding. 4 

I might remind you that much of the basi | 
colonization work in Arizona was undertaken 
by two great religious groups, as church-syp, . 
ported action. Both the Catholic and 
Mormon churches have always stood for de. 
cent things in family and community 
Their good work should not be so 
misrepresented. It is a criminal dis 

Hollywood writers have many warped 
of history. 7 

By glorifying badmen, they set a bad a 
ample for our young people. : 

They corrupt children’s sense of true his. 
torical values. 

They encourage gunplay by overemphasig. 
ing its importance and frequency. In the 
last year here in Arizona more than a dozen 
persons shot themselves. and required hos. 
pital care by practicing the kind of quick. 
draw nonsense that is played up in movies © 
and TV shows. c 

They give the impression that violence was 
the everyday pattern of life in the West 
than the acts of hoodlums, gangsters, un- 
derworld characters—and that the actions of 
this small group was not approved by the vast 4 
majority of the population. 

They don't tell you that two churches 
built in Tombstone the same year as the 
at the O. EK. Corral. 

They don’t tell you that Wyatt Earp wale 
a gambling joint and lived with a lady of the 
night while posing as a pious disciple of law 
and order. 

They don’t tell you that most of the men 
in Arizona and in Tombstone even, in the — 
eighties, didn’t carry guns—except to shoot 
rattlesnakes, hunt for food, and if cowboys — 
to kill some critter that might have broken 
aleg. In fact, much of the Tombstone trou- © 
ble was caused by the very local ordinance 
that prohibited the carrying of firearms in 
the town. That was the direct cause of the 
fight between the Earp crowd and the Clan- 
ton boys. 

They don’t tell you that the good people 
of Arizona despised the likes of Curly Bill, 
Blackjack Ketchum, Johnny Ringo, and — 
Pearl Hart. 

They don't tell you that the Ten Com — 
mandments, good citizenship, church mem- — 
bership, charity toward those who were Un- 
fortunate, that family ties, and love of coun- 
try were the solid principles upon 
Arizona was won from the wilderness 
came prosperous. 
I must tell you what I believe seat 
Arizona history. 

ree tieds s ties 
known woodcutter was more important 
Arizona's “are gn than a notch on 
Earp’s gu "4 

I pois the shovel was a lot mores 
portant than the six-gun. : 

I believe the church was mor 
than the gambling hall. 

I believe that an immigrant’s wagon 
ferried across the Colorado River on the @f 
from Utah to Arizona was more 
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in the particular obstacles and prob- 
jems faced at different times. 

Americans still seek opportunity. That’s 
why eers came West 175 years ago, and 
that's why lots of people are still coming out 
to Arizona to live today. 

Americans still loye their homes, their 
families, and their country. That’s why 
you and your parents fought for a.place 

the sun. That’s why you stood up 
against Indian dangers, against bad men, 
and why you so willingly fought when you 
were needed in the Armed Forces in our Na- 
tion’s war against external enemies. That's 
why your grandsons are in uniform. 

Americans still believe in private initia- 
tive and private enterprise. That's why rug- 
ged pioneer types went inte remote corners 
of Arizona, despite dangers and a harsh pna- 
ture, to face the challenge that each man 

finds within himself. This is a challenge 
to stand on his own feet,~to make his 
own way, to find his own destiny. This is 
the true pioneer spirit, but it is a spirit 
Iam sad to say some of our people have lost 
in seeking the paternalism of government 
instead of opportunity to better themselves. 

Americans have supreme faith in the prin- 
ciples and freedoms that have been sus- 
tained in the West and demonstrated so 
remarkably by pioneers. 

I wish the movies and TV shows would pre- 
sent this side of western history. 

I salute you for coming here for these 
delightful gatherings with your old friends, 
and I grieve with you that each year there 
are fewer who can return. I salute you for 
listening to me so patiently, for your long life, 
for your contribution to Arizona's develop- 
ment, and mostly for the sweat you con- 
tributed as your part of our State’s splendid 
pioneer heritage. 


Sputniks Versus Economiks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF- IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr.“MARTIN of Iowa. It is my sin- 
cere conviction that if the underdevel- 
countries are to realize the benefits 
modern science and technology and 
improve their standards of living, they 
must develop private enterprise pat- 
terned along the lines of our own highly 
Productive economy. Many ‘people for- 
get that the United States was an under- 
a" country but a few generations 


While there are many proposals con- 
stantly before the Congress to appropri- 
ate funds through public agencies, the 
advancement of the underdeveloped 
countries requires techniques which only 

te enterprise can bring. One of the 
Most significant actions our Government. 
-has taken was the approval of United 
States participation in the International 


‘if we are to eat it. 
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accept that this is a vital factor in the na- 
tional welfare and security: 

1{-A positive policy to 
ment abroad by American 
ital. 

2. Development of tax incentives—a more 
effective stimulant than guaranties. 

3. Farm support of the rights of American 
business operating abroad. 

4. Restraint in giving financial aid to gov- 
ernmental enterprises in the fields suitable 
for private business. 


Mr. Garner showed how we can fur- 
ther enhance the role of private enter- 
prise in economic development in an ad- 
dress delivered at the Fourth Annual 
National Military Industrial Conference 
at Chicago on February 18 of this year. 
I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress entitled “Sputniks Versus Eco- 
nomiks” may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Sputnisxs Versus EcONOMIKS 
(By Robert L. Garner, president, Interna- 
tional Finance Corp.) 

The launching of the sputniks into outer 
space obviously represents another major 
breakthrough in this accelerating scientific 

e. 

“eT is a dramatic demonstration of man’s 
infinite capacity in the area of physical 
matter. 

What it will mean—in military, political 
and scientific terms—is being appraised or 
guessed at by others far more competent 
than I. 


courage invest- 
ess and cap- 


MAN STILL EARTHBOUND 


However, [I am confident that it does not 
mean escape from the basic facts of life 
and the problems inherent in human nature, 
in man’s emotions, character, hopes and 
fears, and in the necessity to earn our bread 
Not on the moon or in 
stellar space will we get away from the prin- 
ciples of nature, of morals and ethics, of 
economics. 

Long before sputnik, scientific advances 
had far outstripped man’s progress in polit- 
ical, social and economic organization, in 
self-knowledge and discipline, in wisdom and 
judgment. Now as he spreads his range be- 
yond his own planet, man needs ever in- 
creasing strength and wisdom to manage the 
awesome powers he has created. 

This is one of the challenges of sputniks. 

Another challenge comes because this and 
other parallel triumphs of science are in 
the hands of the Russian Communists, and 
thus available for their hostile purpose. —~ 

THE OPPOSING CREEDS 


It is never time wasted to review the 
nature of the Communist challenge. 

Communism holds that since science can 
change the material world, it can change hu- 
man nature. Put another way, communism 
asserts that a free individual is ng match for 
the problems of today, and that man is only 
free when he relinquishes his self-identity 
to the state. Thus Communist society is to 
produce a superhuman being. ~ 

Communists believe that they alone un- 
derstand the laws governing gociety, and that 
this knowledge gives them the power and 
right to change ali. society and all human 
nature and to control them both. 

Communists realize that they cannot suc- 
ceed in this purpose until all economic, po- 
litical and social systems that deviate from 
their owh have been destroyed. 

This is their creed. -— 

Set against it, a creed appropriate for us 
has been well stated by Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer. 
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- “Man’s ability to be a pioneer of progress, 
that is, to understand what civilization is 
and to work for it, depends on his being a 
thinker and upon his being free. He must 
be the former if he is to be.capable of com- 
prehending his ideals and putting them into 
shape. He must be free in order to be in a 
position to launch his ideals out into the 
general life * * * material and spiritual 
freedom are closely bound up with one an- 
other. Civilization presupposes free men, for 
only by free men can it be thought out 
and brought to realization.” 

Thus two opposed and mutually exclusive 
ways of life confront each other—and the 
struggle embraces every physical, intellectual 
and moral activity. 

The men and organizations who have been 
responsible for-this series of military indus- 
trial conferences have shown full awareness 
of the all-inclusive nature of the conflict 
and of the need for mobilizing all our effec- 
tive forces, public and private. 

. The particular role of commerce and in- 
dustry in this struggle is being discussed 
here from a variety of viewpoints. I have 
been requested to talk about some of the 
factors external to our country which affect 
business and how business may affect and 
influence them. . 

Our inescapable concern for what hap- 
pens beyond our shores-rests first on the fact 
that the threat to our security comes from 
abroad through Russian communism. We 
must therefore concern ourselves with the 
rest of the world. 

BUSINESS AND THE HOME BASE 


But since we need a secure home base and 
internal strength as a first essential, I wish 
to make a few comments on one aspect of 
the role of business at home. 

I deeply believe in the vigor and creative 
power of competitive free private enterprise. 
It is the economic expression of the freedom 
of men to struggle, to achieve, to capitalize 
their individual capacities and talents. It 
gives play to the competitive spirit, which 
induces: the maximum endeavor. It is con- 
sonant with and equal to the other great 
freedoms, which can only endure along 
with it. 

It has been inherent in our traditions and 
accomplishments. As developed in this 
country the system of private business has, 
more than any other economic system, multi- 
plied production and divided the benefits 
widely among the people. 

But like every other type of activity it has 
its faults and shortcomings. 

I would say that perhaps its most obvious 
failing under present conditions is its too 
narrow view of its functions and its respon- 
sibilities. 

By instinct and tradition the husinessman 
concentrates his life on his own job and his 
own business—his output, his sales, his 
balance sheet and profits for the current 
year. He generally finds little time for the 
longer future and for attention to the po- 
litical and social trends, which he does not 
see as immediately impinging on his opera- 
tions. This attitude is understandable, but 
is it adequate for today? 

The successful businessman has been 
forced to recognize that technical changes 
are rushing upon him and has accepted the 
necessity of looking far forward and through 
research and development preparing for 
what is ahead, 

But few of them are taking equal account 
of the changes taking place which bear 
heavily on the very survival of the system 
of private capitalism. 

Business has not accepted and acted upon 
the responsibility to take a lead in preserving 
and strengthening the foundations on which 
our type of free enterprise rests. 

Business has not effectively explained and 
sold to the American people what it is and 
how it operates; what part it has played in 
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the life of the Nation; and the unique bene- 
fits it has produced for our people as a whole. 

While producing and selling its individual 
products, it has permitted the radicals, the 
doubters, those lured by the glib professions 
of socialism and statism of various forms, to 
sell their ideas largely unopposed. 

The result—Americans by and large take 
for granted the benefits our system has pro- 
duced, but for lack of understanding allow 
the termites to eat away at its underpinnings. 

And now that it is clear that communism 
centers its fire on the United States—and in 
large part because this country represents 
the most successful example of capitalism— 
it becomes doubly a matter of self-preserva- 
tion that business shall devote major efforts 
to rally the forces of public opinion more 
solidly in support of this essential sector of 
our freedom. 

Perhaps business needs in its organiza- 
tion a vice president for American ideas—to 
devise effective means of presenting the free 
enterprise system in layman’s language—to 
its employees, in its communities and into 
the educational system—and to give support 
to others who are engaged in similar en- 
deavor. 

But words contrary to deeds lack convic- 
tion and business must live as well as pro- 
claim its virtues and faith. The business- 
man who runs to government for special 
favors for protection against legitimate 
competition and who tries to stand on the 
feet of government instead of his own, can 
well do more hurt to the system by which he 
lives than can its enemies. 

BUSINESS IN A DEVELOPING WORLD 


If American business can see the vital 
issues now involved and accept the job of 
meeting them squarely at home, it might 
also be aware of similar implications to its 
future in developments abroad. 

The concept of a secure fortress America, 
standing alone in a hostile world, and merely 
guarding our territory agaisnt foreign threat, 
is recognized as no longer a feasible basis for 
military planning. 

Strategically we have been forced into at- 
tempting to organize collective forces around 
the world. Such success as has been achieved 
in this has depended upon the confidence of 
our allies in our sustaining strength. . Recent 
developments have no doubt shaken this 
confidence, and it is obviously vital that we 
demonstrate our ability to maintain at least 
a military stalemate with the Russians on 
land, at sea, and in both the near and dis- 
tant reaches of space. 

But increasingly we need to seek other 
than military means to strengthen and unify 
all the forces which may potentially be on 
our side. 

It is clear that the Communists have rec- 
ognized that the less-developed countries, 
with the greatest reserves of raw materials 
and some 1,250,000,000 people, are crucial in 
the future balance of power, and they are 
concentrating their utmost efforts in diplo- 
macy, propaganda, trade, credits, and arms 
to gain influence over them. 

We cannot escape the necessity of giving 
equal importance to developments in these 
areas, and to the means by which we may 
affect them to our mutual benefit. 

For it is not realistic to envision that we 
can be secure economically, or in the mainte- 
nance of our political freedom and our way 
of life, if we should be surrounded by a 
world which has yielded through nonviolent 
pressures to Communist control of physical 
~resources or has become convert to its ideol- 
ogy. 
It is obvious that maintenance of the vi- 
tality and strength of our economy—a basic 
foundation of our power—is an essential fac- 
tor in our influence abroad, both with our 
friends and our enemies. 

The intangible qualities of firmness, calm 
in the face of danger and confidence in our- 
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selves will, of course, be of inestimable 
weight in making our influence felt. 
TO THE OFFENSIVE 


But beyond these necessities, we need posi- 
tive programs, not merely defensive counter- 
measures. I shall make some comments re- 
garding policies and actions in the econorhic 
field wherein I believe we can achieve tangi- 
ble long-range benefits. 

Great programs of Government aid have 
not succeeded widely in winning steadfast 
friends or stalwart military allies. We have 
learned that we cannot sway peoples’ ideas, 
loyalties, and interests with money alone. 
Nor has financial assistance succeeded in 
the less developed countries in producing 
conditions of economic progress and political 
and social stability, which are the best inoc- 
ulants against communism. 

Our attempts to sell the concepts of free- 
dom and democracy, and the fact that they 
have enabled us to prosper greatly, have not 
sufficiently convinced these peoples that they 
should adopt our ways of life. Apparently 
these appeals are too vague, too far removed 
from their traditions and habits, so they 
cannot instinctively relate these things to 
themselves. 

I have over the past decade been at- 
tempting to evaluate the factors which are 
most likely to fortify peoples against the 
blandishments or threats of communism. 

Here and there religion, whether of Christ 
or Mohammed or Buddha, will set up some 
barrier; in a few countries long contact with 
the Russian bear makes them wary. Else- 
where strong nationalism and fear of all for- 
eign influence plays its part, but little of the 
underdeveloped world has ever experienced 
Russian rule, only western domination. Peo- 
ple tend to shun the aversion known; to 
ignore the unfamiliar peril. 

So I conclude that for a solid and endur- 
ing resistance to communism to be built up 
in the developing countries, we must look 
most hopefully to creating conditions where 
more and more people have a decent eco- 
nomic stake in the present and opportunities 
for the future. 

Such conditions can only be based on eco- 
nomic growth, through which there will be 
more and better jobs, offering a chance for 
the willing and able to improve themselves, 
to develop a satisfactory standard of living, 
to acquire property, to own a business—in 
other words, building up_a middle class, 
which gives solidity to a society. There need 
be fields of endeavor opening up in which 
those of special abilities can find outlets for 
their diverse talents and ambitions, and for 
capital to find profitable employment and 
make its contribution to progress. 

I am convinced that these conditions can 
most likely be created through development 
of private business—the sort of dynamic 
force to which we have given play in this 
country. This aspect of freedom, its mean- 
ing and its results, can pe made tangible 
and evident to other peoples. 

And it is in aiding to the spread abroad 
of such a free enterprise system that I see 
for American business an opportunity—and 
also a responsibility—which can contribute 
to our national interests and security. 

On grounds of profitability there are the 
new economic frontiers with resources and 
markets to be developed. They contain min- 
erals and other products which increasingly 
we must have to feed into our industries. 





. mine, “I can’t understand why Bob G 











significance in terms of 
ests, which can result 
overseas. — Bi 

Good business planted and spread among 
the peoples of the great frontiers can qo 
more to Cement them to our ideals, to ides. 
tify their needs and interests with ours jn 
the fight against communism than gy 
actions and money of governments. 

Recently a visitor from a Latin American 
country put it to me this way, “Gover. 
ments come arid go, the people remain.” ig 
to governments is too often based on imme. 
diate political objectives which do not con. 
tribute to sound economic growth. The 
flow of private experience and capital is mych 
more likely to build on people and produce 
more dynamic and lasting results. 

Through the spread of private business yp 
can spearhead an offensive against commy. 
nism, in: place of trying to counterpund 
against its blows. 

Last year at this conference I 
that the United States Government could | 
properly give a substantial impetus to th 
export of our private enterprise, if it woud 
accept that this is a vital factor. im th 
rational welfare and security. I shall briefly 
outline them: 

1. A positive policy to encourage inves. 
ment abroad by American business and capi. 
tal. 
2. Development of tax incentives—a mon 
effective stimulant than guaranties. 

8. Firm support of the rights of American 
business operating abroad. 

4. Restraint in giving financial aid to gov. | 
ernmental enterprises in the fields suitable 
for private business. . 

We can continue to hope that our Govem- 
ment will get around to doing these thing, 

But let us be thankful that American bus 
iness retains the freedom to take the initis- 
tive in throwing its weight, its vitality and 
its creative talents into the struggle t 
maintain the integrity of its foundations at 
home and to help build up abroad interests 
which will be on our side in the contest with 
communism. 
_ In closing, I will illustrate two ext: meso 
points of view which are not uncoma\on with 
regard to the problems which I have been 
discussing. ‘ a 

An important businessman, head of% 
great and profitable company whose products 
all come from overseas to be marketed in this 
country, remarked recently to a id of 


































































































and his associates in IFC and the World Bank 
waste their efforts in trying to develop ther 
foreign countries. They will never get ther 
money back. My company operates abr 
on a straightforward business basis, 
and sell and make a profit—and that’s Mat” 
Very simple, very direct, very much inf 
with traditional business thinking. Buti 
Communists get a grip on the , 
which supply the goods of this man’s tae 
he will have no business. And, as he Know) 
they have not been idie in his territory. 4» 
may be that in ignoring the broader issues ht” 
is not being as hardheaded and p 
he thinks, si! 
Another viewpoint was expressed in : 
ter I recently received. The wiiter, a0” 
business, asked why I spend my time Np 
moting the development of private eng 
prise in the less developed countries, Wa@ 
the overwhelming problem is to pre 
which would destroy us all. That is 
I should be working at. 









































































equally dreadful prospect of a Comm 
dominated world, than what I and 
sociates are attempting in IFC-« ™ 
spread the benefits of sound private bus 
science, so we need a breakthrough ! 
area of economic development. I ” 
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that this can best be attained through direct~ 
ing to the task the intelligence, drive, and 
of American private enterprise. 

is a weapon of which we, not the 
have command, 


This 
Communists 
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Alaska Statehood and Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 





unanimous consent, I insert for printing 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 


ng the Wildlife Institute’s con- 


cern that there is not an adequate safe- 


guard in the Alaska statehood bill for 
the protection of our wildlife resources. 

I am seeking to get the Congress to 
meet that objection; 
statehood bill should come to the floor 
very shortly, I take this means of ur- 
gently soliciting the cooperation and 
support of my colleagues on behalf of an 
amendment to accomplish this purpose. 

The letter follows: 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D. C., 


and, since the 


INSTITUTE, 
April 25, 1958. 


The Honorable THomas M. PELLY, 


House Office Building, 
ton, D.C. 


Washing 


Dear CONGRESSMAN PELLY: In reply to your 
telephone inquiry, the conservationists defi- 


nitely do not think that the Alaska state- 


hood bills pending before the House Rules 
Committee contain adequate safeguards for 
the future management of the invaluable 
fish and wildlife resources of the Territory. 
In fact, under the publicly denounced 
Alaska Senate bill 30, which became a law 
last year without the Governor’s signature, 
the stage is set for complete domination of 
the new fish and game commission by the 
commercial interests arid resource users im- 


mediately upon statehood. 
Let there be no misunderstanding con- 


cerning the position of the conservation or- 
ganizations. They do not think that it is 
within their purview to take a stand on the 
matter of statehood; nor have they ever 
asked that the administration of the re- 
sources be retained by the Federal Govern- 
ment for a period of 5 or 10 years. As ex- 
plained over the telephone, the conservation- 


_ ists have made it clear that the administra- 


tion of those resources can go to the new 
State immediately upon positive assurance 


that the interest of the general public is pro- 
tected by the adoption of an equitable 


There obviously is some objection to that 
portion of the 


t of the fish and wildlife re- 


sources of Alaska shall be retained 


by the 


. Congressman Priiy, the millions of conser- 
vationists in Alaska and in all of the States 
are indebted to you for working so tirelessly 
to protect the life-sustaining resources and 
basic . y of Alaska and the Nation. 
They must rely upon you and the other con- 
servation-minded Members of Congress to 
see that proper safeguards are included in 
any statehood legislation. 





Sincerely, 
Cc. R. GuTERMUTH, 
Vice President. 
The Unemployment Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from Saturday morning’s Washington 
Post. ‘This editorial states succinctly 
what I have maintained all along: First, 
that the current recession and the fail- 
ure of the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem to meet-the problems caused by it 
necessitate quick action by the Congress. 
Second, that this action should not 
merely be a response to an immediate 
need but should embody permanent im- 
provements in the unemployment insur- 
ance system. 

Mr. President, the Congress will have 
a great opportunity when the unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation comes 
before it. I hope that the Senate will 
be able to consider this legislation in 
the very near future. 

I do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate further to expound the serious 
deterioration which has occurred in the 
unemployment insurance system. Since 
last September, almost 1 million jobless 
workers have exhausted unemployment 
benefits. In January, the number ex- 
hausting benefits was 147,000; in March 
the monthly rate had jumped to 191,000. 
We can expect another tremendous in- 
crease during the month of April, and 
I am afraid that a similar situation will 
obtain in the following months. 

As I have pointed out to the Senate on 
previous occasions, the benefit levels in 
many States are far below that which 
reasonable men would agree is necessary 
to keep a family going when the bread- 
winner, through no fault of his own, is 
unemployed. I submit that if the Sen- 
ate does not act at this session of Con- 
gress to solve the emergency problem 
caused by the current unemployment 
crisis and simultaneously make perma- 
nent improvements in benefit levels and 
duration of benefits, so as to forestall 
this kind of crisis in the future, it will 
have failed America’s working men and 
women. ’ 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rsc- 
orp, as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post of April 26, 1958) 
INSTEAD OF 4 DOLE 

If Congress is prepared to break down 

the historic patterns of the unemployment 
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compensation system in the fashion proposed 
by the House Ways and Means Committee, 
why does it not then consider some much- 
needed permanent improvements? We had 
felt that the justification for the compara- 
tively timid emergency measure proposed in 
this field by the administration was that it 
would not arouse the opposition of diehard 
States-righters and thus had a fair chance 
of swift enactment. But the House commit- 
tee offers a program that compietely ignores 
not only State responsibilities for the financ- 
ing of unemployment benefits but also State 
standards of eligibility and of amount and 
duration of assistance, 

The President reportedly is prepared to 
veto the House committee’s measure because 
of its disregard for State standards. But the 
more serious objection to it is that the pro- 
jected special Federal assistance to all job- 
less persons, even though temporary, would 
not be linked to Federal or State payments 
into the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. This is what makes the House bill a 
dole. 

The President’s plan involves repayment 
by the States of special Federal unemploy- 
ment help geared to State standards. We 
have doubted that it would work quickly 
enough to provide the additional floor under 
consumer income which the present eco- 
nomic situation requires. We have also 
wished that the glaring inadequacies in cov- 
erage and in duration and amount of benefits 
could be permanently remedied at this time 
by the adoption of uniform standards for 
unemployment benefits. 

Nearly any type of aid for the unemployed 
would be better suited to the spotty nature 
of the present economic difficulty than most 
other antirecession measures. The House 
committee proposal, like the President’s more 
modest plan, regrettably does not address 
itself to the basic inadequacies and incon- 
sistencies of the State benefit system. Un- 
satisfactory as it is, the House proposal would 
he better than nothing: and the President 
will want to take a close look at the alterna- 
tive before deciding resolutely on a veto. 

Congress could avoid this dilemma, how- 
ever, by more constructive action in the first 
instance. If it cam enact the proposed House 
bill, surely it can do something better. Leg- 
islators ought to concentrate on a bolder 
measure of permanent improvements in the 
unemployment compensation system—but a 
measure that retains the traditional insur- 
ance concept, with payments by employers to 
sustain the costs. 





Curbing Supreme Court Powers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Curbing Supreme Court Pow- 
ers,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the R&Ecorp, 
as follows: 

CurBine Supreme Court Powrrs—Issur Hetp 
REACTION TO JUSTICES’ VIEW OF FUNCTION, 
Nor LystrruTion Prske.r 

(By David Lawrence) ' 

Will the Supreme Court of the United 

States be required to return to its original 
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role—to serve solely as a judicial institution? 
Will a majority of the present Justices give 
up their evident determination to change 
the Court into a third legislative chamber? 

The fight in Congress at the moment cen- 
ters on a move to enact legislation which 
would spell out in detail the limits of the 
Supreme Court’s authority to pass upon cer- 

tain kinds of casés. 

Congress, under the Constitution, may by 
law specify to a certain extent what type of 
cases the Supreme Osurt may consider for 
decision. Many observers think none of the 
pending bills will be adopted at this session, 
But the fight is only beginning. Many groups 
of citizens throughout the Nation are taking 
up the issue because it is felt that public 
opinion has not yet been alerted to the 
usurpation practiced by the present Court. 

An effort is being made by critics of the 
pending legislation to imply that the Court, 
as an institution, is wnder fire. On the con- 
trary, it is the activity of those who have 
perverted the Court’s original purposes and 
judicial functions which has brought on the 
controversy of today. 

When as eminent a man in Congress as 
the veteran from Wyoming, Democratic Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney, asks that every judge be 
required to swear specifically in his oath 
that he will not participate in any decisions 
that “knowingly alter the Constitution”— 
@ procedure which a Senate subcommittee 
now requires before confirming new judges— 
it indicates a belief that something is wrong 
with the attitude of the present Justices 
toward the Constitution. Their decisions 
apparently refiect a feeling that they may 
sit on the bench for life and legislate without 
regard to constitutional precepts of the past. 

Senator O’MaHoney, it will be recalled, 
was one of the leaders in the crusade against 
the late President Franklin D. Rooseyelt’s ef- 
fort to influence the decisions of the Supreme 
Court by appointing six extra Justices who, 
it was assumed, would decide cases as he 
wanted them decided. The Wyoming Sena- 
tor was in the forefront of that movement 
against usurpation, and ‘he is logically con- 
cerned with the usurpation of power by the 
Court itself today. 

Unfortunately too many people have been 
misled into believing that the sole criticism 
of the Court now is due to the fact that it 
disregarded law and precedent in deciding 
the desegregation, cases on psychological 
rather than on legal greunds. Putting aside 
these cases, however, there are many other 
decisions of a far-reaching nature which, if 
unreversed either by Congress or the people, 
will make the Supreme Court a “third legis- 
lative chamber.” This, by the way, is the 
phrase used by Judge Learned Hand, the dis- 
tinguished judge, now in retirement, who 
formerly sat on the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York and won a 
nationwide reputation for the soundness of 
his judicial decisions. In a series of lectures 
at the Harvard Law School, he recently ex- 
posed the erratic trend in the Supreme Court 
decisions of today. 

The present Supreme Court has ignored 
the Constitution in many cases. Though 
the Constitution, for instance, says that Con- 
gress and the judiciary are coordinate and 
independent institutions, the Supreme Court 
has undertaken to tell cengressional com- 
mittees what subjects they may investigate 
and what questions are pertinent to an in- 
quiry—as if there were any Mmit on the 
right of Congress to get information on 
which to base laws or new amendments to 
the Constitution. 

The Supreme Ceurt has also told the States 
they cannot decide whe shall or shall not 
be admitted to practice law er how to set up 
tests of qualifications of experience and char- 
acter before issuing a ficense to an applicant. 

The Supreme Court has undertaken, more- 
over, to hamper police officers in interrogat- 
ing persons accused of crime and to interfere 
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with prompt efforts at finding the guilty per- 
sons. Confessed rapists and murderers have 
recently been released by order of the Su- 
preme Court because the police didn't for- 
mally arraign a suspect within a short time 
after he was picked up. Police officers claim 
they need time to sift the innocent from the 
guilty. 

The Supreme Court has given professed 
Communists a break by declaring that Con- 
gress has no right to say by law that persons 
joining organizations which advocate the 
overthrow of our Government may be pun- 
ished. The Court says, in effect, it must 
be proved that the individual Communist 
has engaged in specific action aimed at the 
immediate overthrow of Government. He 
can preach treason but can be prosecuted 
only if treason is successful in its effect on 
other persons. 

These are but a few of the aberrations of 
the present Court. The country has not 
yet waked up to the dangers of the Court’s 
unprecedented rulings. The pending bills 
designed to limit or restrict the jurisdiction 
of the Court constitute the beginning of a 
prolonged battle to stop the usurpation of 
legislative power by the present Supreme 
Court. It may take years to win the fight, 
but the struggle will increase in intensity as 
the public learns what's at stake. 


It is not the Court as an institution, but 
the mistaken attitude of a majority of the 
Justices as to what the Court has a right to 
do, which is the basis for the growing de- 
mand that the powers of the present Court 
be curbed. It’s not the proper use, but the 
abuse, of the judicial function which is at 
issue. 





The Talmadge Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Talmadge Plan,” 
from the April 25, 1958, issue of the 
Savannah Morning News. 

There being no objection, fhe editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe TALMADGE PLAN 


By what no doubt amounts to no more 
than a pleasant coincidence, Senator HeEr- 
MAN TALMADGE has proposed a farm program 
which embraces several of the points re- 
cently propounded by the Morning News. 

In brief, Senator Tatmapce would do 
away with all price-support loans and acre- 
age controls, and set the farmers free to 
plant as they please and sell their products 
on the open market. 

Then, as a substitute for present price- 
support loans, the Senator’s plan would bol- 
ster farm income by direct payments to 
growers of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco, with this reimbursement cover- 
ing the difference between open market 
prices and a parity level to be set at either 
90 or 100 percent of fair earning power. 

Since there is no sentiment whatsoever in 
Congress for ending the subsidies paid either 


But certainly the farmer should be freed 
of the bureaucratic controls which dictate 
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the crops he may plant and the amount of. 
them, and the Talmadge plan would do this, 

The Senator is also confident that his pro. 
posal would cost less than the present pro- 
gram, with payments being restricted tothe 
individual farmer’s share of the domestic 
market for his crop. There would be. no 
subsidy on products sold for export. 

At 90 percent of parity, Senator Taumangg 
estimates his plan would cost a maximum 
of $1,644 million a year, while at 100 percent 
of parity the cost would be a top of $1,808,. 
400,000. The savings to taxpayers over the 
present support loan scheme would be be- 
tween 2 and 8 billion dollars a year. 

The farm problem has had Congress in g 
cold sweat since the end of the Korean war, 
but aside from the Soil Bank program de- 
vised by Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, no new 
remedy has been advanced. Nowa 
who knows farmers and their difficulties has 
presented an idea which reinstates the prin- 
ciple of freedom, and it is to be hoped that 
it is substituted for the current subsidy, 
which has been justly condemned by Sen- 
ator TALMADGE as a miserable failure. 





Permanent Status for Hungarian 
Refugees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLFAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
heart of America responded to the heroic 
fight for freedom waged by Hungarian 
patriots against their Soviet oppressors 
in the fall of 1956. Unfortunately, there 
was not a great deal that we could do to 
help. But we did welcome refugees from 
Hungary. We took them into our com- 
munities, and many of them have come 
to be as much at home in this land of 


immigrants as people who have been — 


here all their lives. 

Now we have a chance to regularize 
the status of our refugee friends by 
allowing them to become permanent 
residents and eventually American citi- 
zens. I believe that such a step should 
be taken and should have overwhelming 
support. - 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Welcome 
Confirmed,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
April 26, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. q 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WELCOME CONFIRMED 

The welcome extended by this country to 
the refugees who came here after the heroic 
Hungarian uprising of 1956 was a warm one; 
but it was incomplete. The refugees were 
admitted on parole, as an emergency device. 
This meant that they had no permanent 
ae, could not maeene, es — on 

to deportation any 5 f 
pasar the House Judiciary Committee has 
given its approval at last to-a bill authoriz- 
ing them to become permanent residents and 
eventually, if they wish, citizens of the 
oe States. We congratulate the come 

ttee—and, in particular, tative 
FRANCIS WALTER who last year opposed regu 
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jarization of the refugees’ position—for mov- 
this needed measure forward. 

The Hungarian refugees, some 32,000 in 
number, came here in flight from Commu- 
nist oppression amd in search of freedom. 
Obviously they cannot return to the land of 
their birth, now under the heel of the Red 
army. They deserved the welcome accorded 
them as refugees; and now, as immigrants, 
they deserve the hospitality of what has 
come to be, for most of them, their adopted 
jand. They are of the stuff that built 
america both physically and spiritually. We 
hope that Congress will act promptly to 
complete a measure dictated alike by jus- 
tice and by generosity. 





Rockefeller Bros. Fund Panel Recom- 
mendations on the Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note the enthusiastic 
reaction in Washington and elsewhere 
in the Nation for the exceedingly con- 
structive recommendations which were 
made last week by the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund report on the United States 
economy. 

Important as its tax suggestions, in 
particular, are, they should not lessen 
our appreciation of the overall breadth 
and depth of all the other suggestions 
in the study, for the report is a strong 
and stimulating exposition of America’s 
overall economic future, of the intended 
growth of our economy in terms of real 
increases in the gross national product, 
- productivity, and in standards of 
ving 


The very concept of reports from the 
Rockefeller Bros. Fund is to be ap- 
plauded, because here are private indi- 
viduals serving in the best possible way 


ina public-spirited capacity. 


One may not agree with all of the rec- 
ommendations made by the panel. The 
very nature of the broad recommenda- 
tions almost inevitably results in dissent 
on the part of experts, especially in so 
highly complicated a field as America’s 
tax system. Nevertheless, one cannot 
but admire these civic-minded men and 
women for devoting their efforts so long 
and so well to these objectives. ‘The 
Rockefeller brothers themselves are to be 
or tulated, as are all members of the 

I, for one, was particularly impressed 

one of the recommendations was 
for a thorough overhaul, from top to 
, Of our tax system. This is a 
Tecommendation which I have long rec- 
ommended, particularly through 
Wiley bill for a Hoover-style Federal 
Tax Commission 


I send to the desk the text of an edi- 
torial praising the report; it is from the 
Wednesday, April 23, issue of the Mil- 
Waukee Journal. 

_As an indication of the expert back- 


Sound of the members of’ the. panel— 


Nd, of course, this report, like any other, 


- 


the - | 
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is no better than the caliber of those 
who help to write it—I include a sum- 
mary, from the New York Times, which 
sets forth the affiliation of each of the 


distinguished panel members. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is good to read the judgment 
and findings of such able persons. Many 
of them ‘have lived lives of adventure in 
fields of development in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two items be printed in the Appendix ef 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AN OPTIMISTIC CHALLENGING REPORT ON THE 
Economy 


It would be unfortunate if the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund report on the American econ- 
omy were considered only another plan for 
countering the current recession with a tax 
cut. 

The report does make recommendations for_ 
dealing with the present business decline. 
But it goes much further than that. It lays 
down a broad program for America’s 
economic and social future, geared to even 
greater economic growth than the Nation 
has experienced in the recent past. 

The spirit of the report is optimistic and 
challenging. It holds, that by our own ef- 
forts, as individuals and through Govern- 
ment, we can master economic forces, rather 
than be the victims of them. It voices faith 
in the dyanmism of free enterprise, yet it 
concedes to government the important role 
of creating a climate to make growth pos- 
sible. 

The panel which spent a year’s time pre- 
paring the report was not made up of starry- 
eyed dreamers. Heading it was Thomas B. 
McCabe, president of the Scott Paper Co. 
and a former chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve System’s board of governors. Other 
members included Devereaux C. Josephs, 
board chairman of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co.; William F. Butler, vice president 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank, and Arthur 
F. Burns, former economic adviser of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, along with Anna Rosen- 
berg, wartime assistance secretary of defense 
for manpower; Eugene Rostow, dean of the 
Yale law school, and Lester B. Granger, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Urban 
League. 

These and other panel members did not 
agree on all the recommendations. They 
were in general‘ accord, however, on major 
proposals and goals. And basic to all is that 
the economy needs to be expanded in the 
next 10 years at a rate of 5 percent a year 
rather than at the 4 percent rate of the last 
10 years. 

One senses from the report that the panel 
looks upon the recession as something to be 
ended quickly so that the Nation can get 
baek on the road of economic growth. The 
recession cures it recommends are an imme- 
diate Federal tax reduction, public works 
that can be quickly begun and quickly fin- 


The recommendations for the more distant 
future are even more challenging and far 
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pansion which another Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund panel recently recommended. - 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund has no of- 
ficial standing, and recommendations of the 
panel are not going to be accepted as doc- 
trine by any private or public agency. The 
report should be of immense value, though, 
as a stimulant to economic thought and, 
perhaps, to economic action. 


THe ROCKEFELLER PANEL 


Following are the members of the Rocke- 
feller brothers’ fund panel that prepared the 
report on the economy: 

Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper 
Co., and former chairman, Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System; chair- 
man. 

Arthur F. Burns, president, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and professor 
of economics, Columbia University. 

William F. Butler, vice president, economic 
research department, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

Lowell T. Coggeshall, dean of the division 
of biological sciences, University of Chicago, 
former special assistant for health and medi- 
cal affairs, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; president Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, and president, Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 

J. Norman Efferson, professor of agricul- 
tural economics, and dean, College of Agri- 
culture, Louisiana State University. 

Lester B. Granger, executive director, Na- 
tional Urban League, Inc. 

Devereaux C. Josephs, chairman, New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Dexter M. Keezer, vice president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. and director of economics 
department. 

Franklin A, Lindsay, consultant, McKin- 
sey & Co., Inc. 

Joseph A. Livingston, financial editor, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin; former economist, 
Business Week and War Production Board. 

Stacy May, economist. 

Roswell B. Perkins, Debevoise, Plimpton & 
McLean; former Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Anna M. Rosenberg, public and industrial 
relations consultant; former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel. 

Eugene Rostow, dean, Yale University Law 
School. 

J. Cameron Thomson, chairman of the 
board, Northwest Bancorporation. 

Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. 


Bayles A. Manning, associate professor of 
law, Yale University; secretary. 





Plight of the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled. “Plight of the Railroads: A Na- 
tioal Crisis,” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 24, 1958. I com- 
mend this to the attention of every Sena- 
tor, because it is a very comprehensive 
editorial, which points out the urgent 
need of the Congress taking some imme- 
diate action with respect to the railroads. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
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an article entitled “The Railroad Prob- 
lem,” written by George E. Sokolsky, an 
emient columnist, and published in the 
Washington Post of today; also a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking edi- 
torial entitled “First Aid for the Rails,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Evening Star of Saturday, April 26, 1958. 
There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 
PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS: A NATIONAL CRISIS 


No other single national asset is more vital 
to the security and the future growth of the 
United States than its 221,000 miles of rail- 
roads, the largest system in the world. 

Were enemy paratroopers dropped to de- 
stroy it, the Army would be called out to 
prevent it. 

Nevertheless, it is now being destroyed, 
just as effectively as if paratroopers were 
demolishing it: 

Its roadbeds are not being adequately 
maintained because most railroads are losing 
money and their plight grows worse. 

Its antiquated rolling stock is not being 
replaced and’ modernized nearly fast enough. 

Although the country is growing by leaps 
and bounds, rail passenger service-is being 
constantly decreased. Service, which could 
be vastly improved with speedy, modern 
equipment, instead is deteriorating. Much 
of the equipment now in use ought to be 
junked. 

Why has this situation come about? 
There are many reasons: 

Railroads operate under a system of regu- 
lation created when they were a monopoly, 
when 77 percent of all goods moved by rail. 
This regulation system is obsolete. Far 
from being a monopoly, railroads have al- 
ready been outstripped by trucks ($11 bil- 
lions of revenues in 1956 to $8.7 billions for 
railroads) aud their other chief competitors 
(pipelines and barges) are growing at much 
taster rates. 

The United States has no real national 
transportation policy, but only a hodgepodge 
of overlapping or conflicting policies (CAB 
for air, Maritime Commission for Water, 
ICC for trucks and buses). Railroads are 
forbidden to merge, or to own competing 
services. Their rates are frozen. 

They are saddled with wartime excise taxes 
(10 percent on passengers and 3 percent-on 
freight) which are discriminatory. 

They maintain needless duplications of fa- 
cilities, parallel trackage, etc., which an 
efficient integration would consolidate. The 
outmoded monopoly philosophy of regula- 
tion prevents this. 

It is high time the Nation got “cracking” to 
create a modern transportation system which 
keeps pace with the growth of the country. 
If not we will shortly be in the position of 
strangling ourselves and our economy. 

Tuesday, Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
sent Congress a program for railroads which 
would be of great help if adopted. He asks 
up to $500 million in short-term loans to 
help the railroads modernize their facilities, 
and up to $200 million for new freight cars. 
He seeks authority for the ICC to curtail 
money-losing passenger and commuter serv- 
ice in interstate commerce. He seeks to elim- 
inate unfair competition from private truck- 
ers, and from agricultural truckers who are 
exempt from regulation. 

All this is needed. 

But much more is needed. 

What is needed, above all, is the creation 
of a national transportation policy. Here 
are some of the urgent needs for such a 
policy: 

It should combine ali the regulatory 
agencies into a single Department of Trans- 
portation. 

The entire concept of regulation should 
be changed. Instead of being based on the 


obsoleted concept of monopoly, it should be 
aimed at creating the maximum possible 
growth and efficiency. 

Mergers, instead of being forbidden, should 
be encouraged. Transcontinental rail net- 
works, east-west and north-south, should 
be encouraged, integrating many needless 
duplications of facilities. 

Railroads should be allowed, as in Canada, 
to engage in other forms of transportation. 
For example, much of the long-distance 
truck hauling could be done more efficiently 
by loading the trucks themselves onto flat- 
cars, using tractors only for delivery at the 
other end. Instead of trying to compete with 
barges at less than cost, railroads should be 
able to transfer cars to barges where water 
is the most economic route. 

A genuine, national transportation policy 
would take as its basic concept the fact that 
Government must take whatever steps are 
necessary to maintain modern, efficient rail 
transport. Other nations do it by govern- 
ment ownership (and many of them have 
done it with Marshall plan funds). If the 
United States can spend billions on getting 


‘into outer space, surely it can afford an 


adequate system of getting from city to city. 

Three concepts are necessary: 

Federal funds—which go inte building 
airports, highways for trucks, and dredging 
rivers for barges—must also maintain rail- 
road rights-of-way as vital to national de- 
fense. The investment can be recaptured 
through ton-mile or other taxes. But it 
must be assumed as a national necessity. 

A revolving fund of capital must be cre- 
ated to provide the modern passenger and 
freight equipment necessary to keep abreast 
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of national growth. Such advances could ° 


be repaid by railroads on a long-term, low- 
interest basis. 

To keep commuter service from breaking 
down, quasi-public transportation author- 
ities, with power of tax exemption, should 
be encouraged to take over such services, 
leasing existing trackage from private car- 
riers (the New York Central has advocated 
this). 

To repeat—America cannot let its rail 
transport system fall apart. 

To do so is a form of national sabotage. 

An adequate railway system is absolutely 
indispensable, as World War II proved, to 
national defense. 

Without it, a growing nation faces eco- 
nomic strangulation. 


Let’s quit strangling ourselves. 
Let’s put the railroads on the track—on 
new tracks, with new wheels. 





THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The President’s proposal to aid the rail- 
roads by a $700 million loan, with certain 
other alleviations of their difficulties, is, of 
course, a makeshift, emergency solution to a 
pressing problem. The railroads have been 
kept in such a noncompetitive bondage by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
they are today, so far as passenger services 
are concerned, outpriced in competition with 
airplanes, buses, private automobiles, etc. 
Because wages and prices:on the railroads 
are absolutely controlled, as are all the terms 
of employment and the methods of opera- 
tions, no railroad in the United States has 
been able to operate on a business basis, cer- 
tainly since World War I when the Govern- 
ment took over the railroads. In a word, the 
railroads have not been free to meet prog- 
ress and they show it. True, they have sub- 
stituted the diesel for the locomotive, but 
that has not solved any great fundamental 
problem. 

The air services usually enjoy terminal fa- 
cilities which are paid for out of public funds. 
On the other hand, the railroads have to 
maintain all their facilities at their own ex- 
pense. It is true that many railroads re- 
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ceived enormous concessions when they were 
started, but that was long ago and does not 
affect the present situation at all. A 

has to maintain a costly right-of-way, a more 
costly roadbed. The airlines fly in the freg 
heayens and. the protective services ( 

etc.) are maintained by the Government of 
the United States out of taxes. Buses ang 
trucks use public roads, paid for by the tax. 
payer and maintained and kept in repair by 
the taxpayer. These advantages have grown 
up as new means of transportation developed 
and no important steps have been taken te 
permit the railroads to keep themselves in g 
competitive position. In fact, the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, which was estab. | 


lished to keep the railroads competitive, hag 
actually served to make them noncompeti. 
tive and bureaucratic. A new idea usually 
finds desert soil in this enterprise because 
so many authorities have to be consulted and 
it takes them so long to reach a decision, 

The railroads are still valuable in wartime; 
they are absolutely essential for the mass 
movements of men and materials and could 
not be abandoned on the assumption that 
the alternate means of communications will 
serve. 

Therefore, what is most needed is an overs 
all study of the entire transportation system 
of the Nation by some capable body such as 
Herbert Hoover developed in his various task 
forces. The object would be to analyze the 
position as it is today; to equate values; to 
produce more equity among the different 
means of transportation; to make public 
inequities in taxation and offer some solu- 
tion concerning them; to disclose hidden 
as well as public subsidies for all transporta- 
tion services; and, on the whole, to make 
sure that our means of moving human beings 
and goods are not antiquated and obsoles- 
cent and bound by redtape and senility. 

On a recent train trip from New York te 
Miami Beach and back, our train consisted 
of cars of varying vintages, so that pas- 
sengers, paying the same fare, enjoyed un- 
equal facilities. This is absurd in any busi- 
ness. I rode in a Rock Island pullman which 
the Florida East Coast Railway had not both- 
ered to paint over to look like its own equip- 
ment. Returning to New York, we came in 
more than 2 hours late, although the weather 
was excellent. 

If the railroads wish to give up first-class 
travel, they should make an announcement 
to that effect. Otherwise they are accepting 
additional fare without providing customary 
additional services. 

All this needs to be studied, impartially, 
with a view toward restoring the primary 
means of transportation of the country. 


First Alb FOR THE RAILS 


There probably is no economic magic by 
-~which all the troubles of the railroad indus- 
try could be eliminated and its good health 
restored and assured. In recent years, the 
transport industry has become increasingly 
competitive and subject to entirely new ecd- 
nomic factors. Air and highway carrier 
have skimmed off most of the potentially 
profitable passenger travel while a certain 
percentage of freight hauling that once was 
largely monopolized by the rails likewise 
has been diverted to other carriers. In ad- 
dition, as Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
wrote to the Senate transportation subcom- 
mittee, there have been some ill-advised 
practices of management and some h ' 


long-standing governmental policies. His 


recommendations for congressional action 
are directed at correcting some of the latter 
as well as offering some near-term 
assistance. , ‘ 
In the latter category, the Secretary has 
proposed that the Government guarantee 
$500-million loan program by which we 


‘ 


railroads could borrow for capital impeome 


ments other than rolling stock, and 4 
million loan program for purchase of 
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cars. In the area of Government policies, 
Mr. Weeks recommended that rate-making 
be 


jurisdiction over curtailment of services, 
that restrictions be tightened against mar- 
ginal “private carriers” and that there be 
clarification of the “agricultural exemption” 

ons of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The most significant omission from the ad- 
ministration proposals—and the one most 
disappointing to the railroads—was the 
hoped-for recommendation that current ex- 
cise taxes be lifted or at least modified. 

The Senate subcommitte has been study- 
ing the railroad problem for several months 
and has, in fact, considered favorably the 
type of aid proposed by Secretary Weeks. 
Chairman SmaTHeERS, Democrat, of Florida, 
describes the recommendations as sensible 
and constructive and said the subcommittee 
will report soon. While some persuasive ar- 
guments have been made for lifting the ex- 
cise-tax burden—and the administration 
does not preclude that possibility in the 
course of a general tax revision—it may be 
wiser to go on at once with the less contro- 
yersial remedies and to give the rails the 
benefit of first aid as quickly as possible. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
part of its own 50th year of publication, 
the Progressive magazine has featured 
in its issue of May, 1958, the 25th anni- 
- of the Tennessee Valley Author- 


Approximately, the leading article has 
been written by the illustrious senior 
Senator from Alabama {[Mr. Ht], 
whose name is indelibly associated not 
only with good works in the field of hu- 
man health and care, but also with the 
establishment of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Lister Hru1 is the only sur- 
viving member of either the Senate or 
the House who also served on the Con- 
ference Committee, which produced the 
final version of the TVA legislation in 
1933, a quarter of a century ago. 

The title’/of the article in the special 
TVA issue of the Progressive by the sen- 
lor Senator from Alabama is “TVA— 
Democracy in Action.” Because LISTER 
Hiiz’s article is so informative, so thor- 
ough, so lacking in extreme statements 
political partisanship—all character- 
istics of our good friend, Senator H111, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
88 follows: Ie, 

TVA—Democracy tn AcTION 
(By Senator Lister Hr.) 
I 

Twenty-five have since the 

hits loguilion ereeda TVA. wan on 
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and the strength of a concept: It is also 
time enough for people to forget what life 
was like before that concept was built into 
our Nation’s life. 

An anniversary is a time for remembrance 
and for recognition. It is a time for re- 
appraisal. For me TVA’s arrival at the 
quarter century mark is a moment of special 
poignance, and of peculiar obligation. My 
obligation to remember and to reappraise 
is a deep and personal one, for I was one of 
the sponsors of the legislation which created 
TVA, and of all the members of the Con- 
ference Committee appointed to adjust the 
differences between the two Houses in 1933, 
I am the only one who is today a member of 
the Congress, I am the only one who has 
had the privilege of participating year by 
year in legislation affecting TVA, first from 
my seat as a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House, later as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. Alone of all the witnesses when the 
President signed the act in 1933, I have 
seen the dreams we wrote into the statute 
become reality. Dreams of a better future, 
of a widening economic opportunity for the 
people, and faith that a new kind of agency 
of government could help to provide it— 
all these are captured in the charter we 
wrote for TVA. 

This is a good time to tell the new genera- 
tion why TVA was established, and what it 
has accomplished. Once more a troubled 
world is reminded that vision is required lest 
the people perish, and that the great im- 
perative of government is to offer hospitality 
to dreams and then to find ways to translate 
them into effective works. It is a good time 
to give to every American a sense of pride 
in the vitality and the strength of TVA, and 
to explain, if we can, why this Agency has 
been able to survive attacks and neglect, 
why it continues today valiantly planning 
for the future, its spirit unbroken, facing its 
relentless adversaries with courage, faithful 
to the vision written in its statute. 

It is important for the new generation to 
know that this dream of the unified develop- 
ment of all the resources of a great river 
basin for the people’s benefit was not born 
out of sectional interest nor parochial con- 
cern. It was: born because statesmen from 
the Great Plains, from the mountain West, 
and the industrial East, saw this Nation as 
one and indivisible, and knew that the 
country they loved and served would be 
strong only as each region grew in strength. 
The great and indomitable George Norris, of 
Nebraska, was the leader in the Congress. 
A valiant band worked with him. TVA is 
shaped in their image, indelibly marked 
with their integrity, their moral purpose, and 
their vision of a Federal program which 
would never forget the people for whom it 
was enacted. Its survival, its growth, its 
strength today is their memorial. 

Let me remind this new generation what 
life was like in the region when TVA was 
created. There was a great river, its tribu- 
taries rising high in the mountains of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. It flowed 
south through the foothills of Tennessee, 
turned west to meander across the sun-baked 
fields of Alabama and of Mississippi, swung 
northward to meet the Ohio in Kentucky, 
then to join the mighty Mississippi on its 
course to the gulf. It was a moody and in- 
constant river, changing from season to 
season, an angry flood in spring and win- 
ter, a sluggish trickle in summer and 
autumn when shoals and sandbars held it 
almost useless for navigation. In flood and 
in drought, racing or heavy with summer’s 
langour, in every season the river was dark 
with the precious cargo it carried—the fer- 
tile soil of the valley, to be wasted in the 
sea. 

m 


For generations that soil, the priceless 
heritage of the people, had washed away. 
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This was an agricultural area, one of the 
oldest In the Nation, an area of small farms, 
growing the cash crops for which the climate 
was ideal but which left no cover to pro- 
tect the ground as it lay, bare and unfrozen, 
helpless against the pelting winter rains. 
Once majestic forests had been denuded, a 
sacrifice to avarice, to ignorance, and to 
hunger. So the rains were unimpeded. 
They took the soil to the river, and the 
river carried it to the sea, and every year 
the brown scars of erosion grew wider and 
deeper over the landscape. Every year more 
farms were abandoned. Every year fewer 
jobs became available, and the youth of the 
land was exported along with the soil and 
the timber. Every year the people had less 
hope and less faith in the future. In 1933 
the people of this region had an average 
income of only 45 percent of the national 
average, in spite of the wealth of resources 
with which nature had endowed it. 

This was the region before TVA. This was 
the problem facing the Congress. And a 
heritage from World War I provided an op- 
portunity. Then, when German submarines 
had halted the shipments of nitrates from 
Chile, the Government had built facilities for 
munitions production at Muscle Shoals in 
northern Alabama, and construction of a 
dam across the Tennessee was begun to sup- 
ply the power required for operation of the 
nitrate plants. The war was over before the 
project was completed, and Congress had to 
decide what to do with the idle properties. 


* The general assumption was that the prop- 


erties were surplus to the Government's re- 
quirements, and should be sold. To most 
people the question before Congress in the 
early twenties was relatively simple—how to 
dispose of the properties most advantage- 
ously. 

In the beginning only a few men had the 
vision to see that the properties were not 
surplus to the needs of the Government at 
all, that they were an asset which could 
provide the beginning of a new approach to 
an old problem. The fight, first to keep 
those properties in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and then to devise a method to pro- 
mote their effective use, went on for more 
than a decade. I came to Congress in the 
midst of that debate, and I shall be forever 
grateful that I have had a part in this great 
struggle throughout my whole career in 
public service. Twice bills to provide for 
Government operation of the properties at 
Muscle Shoals were adopted by the Con- 
gress. Twice they réceived a presidential 
veto. It was not until 1933, under the dy- 
namic leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
that the statute creating TVA was approved 
by Congress, the properties at Muscle Shoals 
were turned over to the new agency, and 
the President who had expanded the scope 
of the original proposals with his vision and 
his dreams signed the enabling legislation. 
A great concept started along the road to 
realization. 

Twenty-five years have passed since that 
day. Today the Tennessee River is no longer 
@ menace and a problem. It has been put 
to work for the people. A series of majestic 
dams has transformed it. Now a chain of 
lovely lakes; its bars and shoals have van- 
ished, and commerce moves in stately se- 
quence over a modern water highway. Last 
year more than 2 billion ton-miles of freight 
was carried on the river, in contrast to less 
than 33 million ton-miles which moved, 
mostly in short hauls, in 1933. Grain comes 
down from the upper Mississippi; oil and 
sulfur move up from the gulf; automobiles, 
trucks, steel, and coal are carried for un- 
loading at thriving river ports on the Ten- 
nessee. From the Great Lakes to the gulf 
the products of other regions come to new 
markets in this valley, and the river serves 
the people. 

The new generation has grown accustomed 
to the interregional exchange of goods. And 
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it is spared the terror of floods. Today the 
people know that, when the rains come and 
the water rushes down in angry torrents, the 
same dams which control the river to create 
a navigation channel will stand watch 
through all the days and all the nights of 
peril, silent guardians of their safety. This 
is the only United States river se controlled; 
the only river where, under a single manage- 
ment, a whole system of dams and reservoirs 
can be mobilized in harmony to protect the 
people and their property. 

The new generation has never known what 
it was like before TVA, how anxieus watch- 
ers gathered on the river’s banks, how des- 
perate families moved their heusehold goods 
to the hills. They do not know how often 
this uncertain river held the lives and 
health and well-being of the people in 
jeopardy. 

The new generation does not know what 
life was like before transmission towers rose 
high from the valleys and mountains to 
carry the lines that bring to the people 
power generated at these multipurpose 
dams and in gigantic modern steam plants 
built by TVA. It was a different kind of 
region then. In 1933 there were enly 225,000 
residential electricity. consumers in the en- 
tire area where power from TVA now reaches 
more than 1,300,000 domestic consumers, 
and they used small amounts of electricity 
in their homes and almost none at all on 
their farms. Only 3 pereent ef the farms, 
just a few near towns er cetton gins, were 
connected for electric service. All over the 
region the countryside was dark at twilight. 
Today more than 95 percent of the farms 
use’ electricity in their hemes and in their 
barns. 

The river is serving the people throughout 
its length today because ef the act of Can- 
gress which created TVA. That is not all. 
The forest resource is coming back, the cycle 
of devastation reversed. Since TVA began, 
almost half a billion pime seediings have 
been planted and are growimg te maturity. 
Slowly the scars of eresion are healing. 
Where acres were browrm and barren, now 
pastures lie green beneath the sun and the 
landscape is more beautiful, the land more 
productive. 

rt 

Today this region has started the long road 
back to robust strength and abundant pro- 
ductivity. This is a record fer every Amer- 
ican to view with pride. There is nothing 
like it anywhere. This is the record which 
profoundly moves me as I recall the day when 
TVA began. This is the record which makes 
me salute thé management of TVA on this 
anniversary. For in this region their per- 
formance has outstripped eur dreams. This 
does not often happen. Every legislator 
grows weary with awareness of great concepts 
which grow meager in execution, of noble 
ideas corrupted in administration. TVA is 
different. The new generation should find 
out why. I cannot give a simple answer, but 
I believe that part of the magic lies in the 
kind of statute Congress drafted. We did 
a better job than we knew. 

We were uncertain, as we strove to create 
this new agency to deal with old problems. 
Reluctant rivers had been improved for 
navigation from the beginning of the Nation. 
The problem of vanishing resources had been 
with us a long time. But always rivers and 
resources, problems and epportunities -had 
been considered piecemeal. In TVA we tried 
something new and bold. The heart of the 
great concept lies in the fact that for the 
first time in the history of Federal legislation 
Congress accepted the unity of nature. In 
this one river basin the interrelationship of 
land and water, of trees and pastures, of men 
and nature, received statutery recognition. 
This was a more startling innovation than it 
sounds. For then and now the traditional 
organization of the Federal establishments 
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divides responsibility for the resources of & 
river and its basin among a dozen bureaws 
and departments, each with a single purpose, 
a different head, working under separate 
statutes. We gave TVA responsibility to in- 
augurate a total program committed to the 
full development of all Nature’s resources 
for all the people. 

At the same time we tried to build a bul- 
wark against the steady tide of centraliza- 
tion. Even then we Enew too many decisions 
were made in Washington on the basis of 
papers and reports; too much was decided 
by remote control. The experts were too far 
from the problems, the administrators toe 
far from the people. So we told the Board 
of TVA to make its headquarters in the re- 
gion, close to the work to be undertaken. 
We made it an independent agency, corporate 
in form, removed as far as possible from 
centralized control in Washington. We gave 
the power of decision to the men in the field. 

We wanted TVA to be efficient, and we 
accepted the basic principle of modern man- 
agement, still rarely recognized in Govern- 
ment. We gave authority commensurate 
with responsibility and we determined te 
judge by results. By law we freed the agency 
from the rigidities of the classified civil ser- 
vice. We told the Board to select its own 
employees, but barred for all time political 
considerations in appointments. We author- 
ized the Board to buy or condemn the land 
and the equipment required in its program, 
and to sell whatever proved to be surplus. 
They could enter into contracts, and sue and 
be sued. 

All those characteristics have proved to be 
essential—the unified approach, the location 
in the region, the accountability which is 
the counterpart of independence, the stern 
rejection of political manipulation. All have 
been vital to TVA’s success. But greater 
than dny one of those, I believe, is the fact 
that somehow the overriding purpose ef the 
statute was clear en every page. It was 
clear in the legislative history of more than 
a dozen years. These administrative inne- 
vations were not to be ends in themselves, 
nor were the projects and the programs they 
would facilitate be objectives in themselves. 
Every undertaking was seen as a means to 
widen the economic opportunity and pro- 
mote the well-being of the people. That is 
of course the ultimate objective of every 
Government program, but the purpose for 
which projects are built is too often ob- 
scured by the projects themselves. Con- 
struction becomes an end in itself. Some- 
how, in some way, some ingredient in the 
formula we devised for TVA has kept the 
overriding purpose sharp and clear. Every 
report from TVA reveals it. It is clear every 
time a witness from TVA testifies before a 
committee of the Congress. It accounts for 
the notable efficiency and the high morale 
of the staff of TVA. They never forget the 
purpose of their labor. 

It was an act of faith when, after so many 
years of effort, Congress placed the destiny 
of this new agency tn the hands of the three 
men chosen for the Board. That - faith 


people when TVA rejected such alluring pro- 
posals as the recommended purchase of 
great tracts of forest land, all abused and 
some abandoned, tn order that a gigantic 


act of faith when TVA declined to begin the 
acquisition of vast acreage of worn-out 
crop land that it might be devoted un- 


 hampéred by the need to support farm fam- 





harder way. TVA determined that the peg. 
ple who in the period of their private own. 
ership become trustees of the Nation’ 
resources should themselves take part in the 
program. 

A new epoch in Federal administration he. 
gan. The experts got out of their. 
away from their papers. ‘They went to the 
people, and the people joined them in a 
great demonstration program. Farmers 
joined and showed their neighbors what 
would happen to the land and to their in. 
comes as they began to use the new kinds 
of fertilizers produced by TVA as tools to 
change the management of their farms, 
Owners of woodlots and forest joined 
Slowly the demonstrations spread over the 
Valley and farther—demonstrations in tree 
planting, in selective cutting, in sawmill op- 
erations; demonstrations in fertilizer use, 
in new farming practices, In the develop- 
ment of recreational areas. 

Today the average income of the people 
has risen from 45 percent to 63 percent of 
the national average. There are more jobs 
for the new generation. There are jobs in’ 
cheese factories and in poultry 
plants because the land has been 
from soil-exhausting ‘te soil-co: 
crops. There are jobs in the forests products 
industries, 50,000 of them, because tall trees 
stand on land that was barren in 1933, and 
the people plant and they plan for a stronger 
forest resource in the future, investing their 
private funds in their faith. Last year alone 
new private investment in wood-using in- 
dustries in the valley reached a total of 
more than $43 million, 

There are new kinds of jobs in new manu- 
facturing establishments. There are jobs be- 
because of the development of the mag- 
nificient recreational resource which has al- 
ready attracted private investment of more 
than $60 million, as TVA has divested itself 
ef area after area, and turned ever to the 
people, for public and private development, 
the land adjacent to the beautiful man- 
made lakes. In this region, as nowhere else, 
the people have participated in a Federal 
program inaugurated to promote their well- 
being. They have taken risks. They have 
had faith. They have shared the dream. 

The people have had a major part in the 
development of the great regional power sys 
tem. With the exception of direct sales te 
agencies of the United States and a few large 
industries, TVA is a wholesaler of power, 
Today 151 distribution systems with a total 
investment of almost $600 million deliver the 
power to the consumer. All are locally owned 
and managed, two privately owned, the rest 
rural cooperatives or municipal systems. In 
contracts with TVA these distributors agree 
to charge the rates established to promote 
abundant use, and to dispose of revenues if 
such a way as to achieve the objectives in 
the statute. In the beginning their 


pation in the program was an act of falth, 
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for the Government, the owner, a return 
which has averaged 4 percent on the invest- 
ment. I am proud to know that over $400 
million from proceeds has been reinvested 
in the system, enhancing the Government's 
investment without requiring appropriation, 
and that $240 million has been paid to the 
Treasury in cash. But I am proud that TVA 
has never forgotten why it was created. It 
was created to serve the people, all the peo- 

of the United States, to demonstrate 
what happens to a region and to a power 
supplier when power is used as a tool to 
develop the economy of a region, to raise the 
standard of living of the people. 

TVA was not conceived as a military proj- 
ect. But today TVA is in the forefront in 
the development of atomic weapons, missiles, 
yital light metals, and new chemicals. Al- 
most three-fourths of TVA’s power output 

to defense and defense-related indus- 
tries. More than half—a staggering 30 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours in 1957—goes to the 
Atomic Energy Commission plants at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah. These plants alone use 
twice as much electricity as New York City, 
and more than is used by all the homes, busi- 
nesses, and industries in each of 41 States. 

The triumph of TVA is not recorded in the 
excellent financial reports, or in its contri- 
‘putions to the Nation’s defense. It is re- 
corded in the homes and farms of the re- 
gion—in the installation of stoves and wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators and freezers, 
milking machines, pumps, water systems, 
and hay driers. It is recorded in the in- 
creased use of electricity by the people, not 
only in the region it serves but all over the 
Nation. The symbol of TVA is not a balance 
sheet, no matter how impressive. The sym- 
bol of TVA is revealed when the lights go 
on at nightfall all over the region. They 
shine from barns, and kitchens, and parlors, 
deep in the coves and high on the hillsides. 

When President Roosevelt sent his special 
message to the Congress urging prompt en- 
actment of the TVA legislation, he said, “If 
we are successful here we can march on, 
step by step, in a like development of other 
great natural territorial units within our 
borders.” We have been successful here. 
While we have not yet marched on to the 
creation of other valley authorities, we are 
moving step by step in the improvement of 
Federal administration .of resource develop- 
ment. TVA has had an important impact 
on other Federal programs. I hear echoes 
of TVA when plans are now submitted to the 
Congress on a river basin basis, when coordi- 
Rating committees are established in the 
field as the central agencies of Government 
and try to achieve the shadow of the unified 
appproach without the substance. I see a 
trace of TVA when the potential recreational 
value to the people is included in the bene- 

fits expected to be realized from construction 
of new Federal projects, and small water- 
sheds are brought to our attention. 

I note with satisfaction improvement in 


the land-purchasing procedures of some Fed- 


eral agencies as they adapt TVA experience to 
requirements. I am aware of better 
Personnel practices as a result of TVA’s de- 


the advertisements of the fertilizer com- 
panies, as they to provide the farmer 
hew and better plant food for his land. 
it in the lowered rates for electricity 
by private companies today. 

t of TVA echoes around the world. 
echo from India, from Iran, from 
d from Wales. Everywhere, as free- 
their future, they know their des- 
ds upon the effective development 
ture’s resources for the benefit of 
le. To them, TVA is a pace setter 
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and a symbol of hope. Its past is open for 
examination and for analysis. Its future lies 
in the hands of the new generation. 





Impact of the Recession on the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, there 
was published in yesterday’s New York 
Times an article entitled “United States 
Recession: Its Impact on the World.” A 
portion of the article had to do with the 
suffering of the people of Latin American 
by virtue of the economic depression 
which the United States is experiencing. 

I hope that before we take up the for- 
eign aid program Senators will acquaint 
themselves with conditions in Latin 
America, and learn how those conditions 
are worsening by reason of the depres- 
sion, which we are suffering in the United 
States. - } 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES RECESSION: ITs IMPACT ON THE 
WorLp 

The economic recession in the United 
States which began about 9 months ago has 
been watched with anxiety by foreign coun- 
tries. New York Times correspondents were 
asked to assess its effects abroad. Their re- 
ports indicate that its primary impact has 
been on countries that supply large amounts 
of raw materials. To date, industrialized 
nations have not been seriously affected, but 
there is fear that a prolonged depression, 
cutting imports by both the United States 
and the raw materials countries, would in 
turn affect the manufacturing nations. The 
correspondents’ reports follow. 

LATIN AMERICA SUFFERS 

Rio DE JANEIRO, April 26.—Relying on the 
export of commodities for the bulk of its in- 
come, South America for the most part is 
deep in economic crisis in a backwash of the 
United States recession. 

Because of the decline in prices that began 
last year and the drop in demand in the 
North for a number of commodities produced 
on this continent, many Latin American Re- 
publics have run out of hard currencies. The 
consequent lessening of the capacity to im- 
port and the imposing of import controls 
have in turn raised the cost of the foreign 
goods that are vital to South America. The 
inflationary nightmare is more pronounced 





than ever. 


As an example of currency depreciation due 
to insufficient exports, Brazil’s cruzeiro was 
quoted at the end of this week at 126 to the 
United States dollar compared with 69, 9 
months ago, and everything points to a con- 
tinuing downtrend. Chile and Peru, which 
are primarily producers of nonferrous metals, 
are receiving a double impact; not only are 
their overseas sales decreasing in value and 
volume, but the United States, anxious to 
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Washington for some form of aid so that 
economic crises do not deteriorate into social 
and political troubles. 

The Soviet Union, taking advantage of the 
situation, has indicated that it may try to 
move into the picture by promising to take 
South American commodities in exchange for 
Soviet equipment and other goods. In the 
face of present difficulties, there is a growing 
receptivity toward such possible deals. 





Remarks of Harry A. Bullis on Trade 
Agreements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Mr. Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, made some introductory re- 
marks as chairman of the morning 
plenary session of the National Confer- 
ence of Organizations on International 
Trade Policy, at Washington, D. C., on 
March 27, 1958. I think they were 
timely and appropriate, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

We Cannot Arrorp Not To HAVE a TRADE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM Now 


(By Harry A. Bullis) 

(One of the country’s leading businessmen 
stresses essentiality of reciprocal trade to 
well-being of all our major economic sectors 
and cruciality to our foreign policy in intro- 
ducing the case for continuation of our re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program. Mr. 
Bullis denies present recession offers any 
oppositional grounds since it is largely con- 
centrated in durable goods production where 
we are especially efficient, and where we have 
our important export power.) 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
of the United States has now more than be- 
come of age. The law was passed and ap- 
proved initially on June 30, 1934. Agree- 
ments made under it have now been in effect 
for more than 21 years. The program has 
served the interests of our people very well. 

In these uncertain times, which are marked 
with difficulties in securing true world peace, 
the nations of the free world should bear in 
mind Benjamin Franklin’s admonition that 
they “had better hang together, or they will 
hang separately.” We, in the United States, 
do not have the margin of strength which 
can allow us to be indifferent to the needs 
of our allies. Rather, we must strengthen 
and enlarge all trade and economic bonds 
that may bind us together more firmly. 
History has amply demonstrated that the 
destinies of nations follow the course of 
trade. 

CRUCIALITY TO POREIGN POLICY 


Thus our reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram is a crucial matter. It has become a 
cornerstone in our foreign policy. It is our 
evidence that we intend to work, united and 
devotedly with the free world, to develop 
a margin of economic strength over the 
Communist world. We cannot go it alone, 
nor can our allies prosper without us. 

In the years since the mid-1930’s, we have 
accomplished a great deal with our foreign 
trade policy. Taking the period since the 
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end of World War I, we have increased our 
imports from about $6 billien te almost $16 
billion. Similarly our exports have increased 
because, as the record shews, when other 
countries are able to sell more of their prod- 
ucts in the United States, they buy that 
much, and more, from us. 
ESSENTIALLY TO @YR ECONOMY 


It is my conviction that a renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act for a period of at 
least 5 years is essential to the wellbeing of 
all major sectors of our economic life. To 
that end, it must contain sufficient au- 
thority for tariff reduction, se that meaning- 
ful negotiations with other countries will 
be possible. Furthermore, I am convinced 
that not only is a continuamce of this re- 
ciprocal trade program essential to each of 
these sectors, but that without it, our total 
economy will suffer in its capacity for 
growth. 

There are those who will say that exten- 
sion of the act must be opposed because of 
the present economic recession. However, 
the present recession is largely concentrated 
in durable goods productien where we are 
especially efficient and where we have our 
important export power. Therefore, in this 
period, the continuance of our fereign-trade 
program becomes particularly urgent. While 
our general exports have falien te some de- 
gree in recent months, we are fortunate that 
our business dip has not yet been more 
seriously reflected in the ecenomies of our 
trading partners abroad. 

We need only look back te the period fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Tariff Act of 
1930 to realize that restricting our imports 
in a period of recession makes certain the 
spread of recession around the world. We 
all know what that implies fer our exports. 


CANNOT AFFORD NOT T@ PASS BILL 


We need this Trade Agreement Act be- 
cause we need our exports, particularly now. 
We should fight to the limit any claims from 
any quarter that we cannet afferd a trade 
agreements program in a peried such as this. 
The fact is that we cannet afford not to 
have a trade agreements program now. 

In our consideration ef a forgein-trade 
policy in the total national imterest, we have 
proposed a discussion of that policy in terms 
of its effect on the major sectors of Ameri- 
can economic life. We know that the value 
of a trade policy to the Nation is the sum of 
its values to each part of the econemy. We 
shall deal specifically with the reciprocal- 
trade program as the principal expression of 
our trade policy and as its operating instru- 
ment. We shall look at it frem the point 
of view of agriculture, of industry, of the 
consumer, of the effect on eur tetal domestic 
employment, and finally, examine its rela- 
tion to foreign investment. 





There Will Be No Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
address of the Vice President ef the 
United States, at the annual dinner of 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, given 
in New York on the evening of April 24, 
1958, analyzes this Nation’s position to- 
day in a sound and sensible way. Every 
citizen should read it and give careful 
thought to the statements contained in 
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it. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
it is herewith recorded in the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 

In recent months Mr. Khrushchev has 
thrown down a bold and boisterous challenge 
to the United States in the area in which we 
have considered ourselves unbeatable—the 
productivity of our economy. He has said: 

“We declare war on you in the peaceful 
field of trade. 

“You are not being threatened with 
ICBM’s but with peaceful competition in 
consumer goods. 

“We will prove the superiority of our eco- 
nomic system over yours. 

“Your grandchildren in America will live 
under socialism.” 

And just 3 days ago in Moscow, in speak- 
ing to the American Ambassador of the So~- 
viet Union’s economic achievements, he said, 
“Look out, Mr. Thompson, we are stepping 
on your tail.” 

This statement would seem to be a pre- 
sumptuous boast when we consider that the 
United States today produces almost three 
times as much as the Soviet Union. But 
these sobering facts must be kept in mind: 

The Soviet economy has made formidable 
strides in the first 40 years of the U.S. S. R. 

The Soviet economy is growing faster than 
ours. 

The Soviet Union, because of its autocratic 
control over its people, can concentrate its 
lower productive capacity in those areas of 
the world struggle which will best serve its 
objective of world domination. 

Finally, we must recognize that economic 
competition between the free world and the 
Communist world may well decide the world 
conflict. 

The position we must take, therefore, is 
clear. 

We are well ahead of the Soviet Union 
economically today. 

But the only way to stay ahead is to meve 
ahead. 

We cannot afford to stand still. 

Our Nation’s security requires that the 
American economy produce as efficiently and 
as abundantly as possible. 

In this context let us examine the char- 
acteristics of the current economic down- 
turn in the United States and the actions 
which may be justified to reverse it. 

Let us first dispose of two fallacious ap- 
praisals of our present economic situation. 

To those who claim that we are headed for 
a@ great depression, the answer is that the 
present economic downturn is under no cir- 
cumstances comparable in character to the 
depression of the 1930's. 

In 1929 literally millions of people were 
dealing with inflated and imaginary values. 

The economy then did not have the 
cushioning effect of certain social welfare 
laws and monetary policies which are avail- 
able today. 

We can state this one conclusion cate- 
gorically. There will be no depression in the 
United States. This is true both because of 
the basic strength of our economy and be- 
cause it is backstopped by the determina- 
tion of the national administration to use 
every proper governmental action to stop a 
prolonged recession and to help stimulate 
early resumption of a high rate of economic 
activity. 

Mr. Khrushchev's claim that our economic 
downturn is proof of the inherent weakness 
of a free economy is another conclusion 
which will not stand examination. 


present slowdown we find that it is a result 


April 93 
of some normal shifts in the economy, plus 
some bad habits that got out of hang i, 
recent years. ‘ iy 

Let us look at one development which can 
be characterized as a normal shift. 

We emerged from World War II with 4 
great many wornout plants, too small for our 
growing population, and obsolete in terms 
of current technology. 

There was a rush to expand and modernize, 

As @ result, in many cases, capacity has 
outrun current demand. 

The inevitable consequence has been, 
therefore, a slowing of business investments 
in new plants. 

Such changes as this are normal.’ They 
reflect change and growth in a free economy, 
They give us no cause for concern. 

But there are factors which contributed te 
the downswing which stem from evils which 
should be corrected. If they are not cor- 
rected, our economy will not be 
enough to meet the challenge presented by 
the Communist world. 

In this category we must place inflation 
at the top of the list. 

Inflation robs the aged of their savings, 

It is an automatic pay cut for those on 
fixed salaries. 

It is a tax on life insurance policies. 

It leads to consumer resistance and rebel-« 
lion. 

It would be & mistake to try to stimulate 
economic activity without also trying to curb 
inflation. Otherwise, in the action we take 
to combat our present troubles, we are simply 
buying more trouble later on. 

A related evil is the cost-price squeeze on 
business. While business profits were rela- 
tively good on the whole last year, a disturb- 
ing note was that many firms reported higher 
volume and lower earnings. 

There was talk of profitless prosperity. 

This type of squeeze usually leads to post- 
ponement of planned business expansion. 

It means that something is radically 
wrong when, with all of our new plants and 


_ processes, costs go up rather than down. 


When we examine the reasons for e6ky- 
rocketing costs, we discover a third major 
weakness which contributed to the present 
economic downturn. 

We have been getting soft in a period af 
easy sales. Many businesses have enjoyed 
seller’s market for 15 or 20 years. 

That means that almost an entire genera- 
tion has not known the discipline of per- 
suasive selling and adequate service. We 
have become a nation of order takers, rather 
than salesmen. 

The same can be said of our work habits 
The current joke about substituting a work 
break for a coffee break was not just com- 
jured out of thin air. 

Wage increases not based on increase in 
productivity became the rule rather than 
the exception. Consequently, even with all 
of our improved plants and modern prot 
esses, productivity did not rise as ex 
and in some instances even declined. 

This brings us then to the problem at 
hand. What should Government policy be 
with respect to the present recession? 

We should not interfere with norma 
change. But we must help to correct the 
evils of inflation, profitless prosperity, and 
low productivity. The correction of thes 
evils will be a powerful stimulus or 
business investment and 


We must, however, be at in I 










snowball, 
Government must step in and stimulate Me — 
economy. a 

But normal corrective action is the 
ferred chotce; massive interyention 
be used only as a last resort. 

Let us examine the actions the 
ment has up to this time in the 
of these principles. 
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We have recognized that changes in our 
economy are inevitable, but that human 
suffering which may occur as a result of such 
changes should be alleviated as much as 


ble. 
Pemnat is why the administration has asked 
the Congress to provide Federal aid to the 
States in extending the coverage of unem-~ 
ent compensation where the benefit 
riod has expired. 

We have accelerated normal Government 
spending for those things we need, and we 
have directed that spending where possible 
into areas where economic dislocation has 
had its greatest effect. 

We have expanded the supply of credit, 
having in mind the necessity for caution be- 
cause of the continuing threat of inflation. 

We hope that these actions will be all that 
will be required to give the economy the help 
it needs. There are substantial indications 
that this may be the case. 

I realize that-there are some traditional 
economists who contend that under no cir- 
cumstances should the Government do more 
than it has. They say that we should let 
the economy go through the wringer if nec- 
essary so that it can rid itself of its un- 
healthy characteristics. 

But let us recognize once and for all that 
the time is past in the United States when 
the Federal Government can stand by and 
aliow a recession to be prolonged or to 
deepen into depression without decisive 
Government action. 

Since the days of the great depression, the 
Government has developed a vast capacity 
in many areas to break a slide and to stim- 
ulate the economy. We no longer accept the 
finality of the operation of blindly cruel eco- 
nomic forces where millions would be left 
without work, without the ability to feed, 
house, and clothe their families. ; 

In addition to the human and ecdnomic 
costs involved in such a situation, there are 
international costs which almost exceed 
comprehension. 

When the editors from many of the great 
newspapers abroad visited Washington last 
week, one of the questions asked most often 
was whether we were going to have a depres- 
sion in the United States and what the pros- 
pects for recovery were. 

Every time the United States economy suf- 
fers even a slight shock there are reverbera- 
of free nations 
throughout the world. * 

A major or prolonged downturn in the 
United States would have catastrophic ef- 
fects on not only our own country but on our 
friends abroad. 

The greatest gainers from such an event 
would be Mr. Khrushchev and his cohorts in 
the Kremlin. 

This brings us to what further action by 
the Federal Government might be considered 
if necessary to stimulate an economic re- 
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As the President put it very bluntly when 
I was discussing the problem with him last 
week, the recession should not be used as an 
excuse for adopting massive new spending 
programs of the type that would give little, 
if any, stimulation to the economy at this 
time. 

- Such should be approved only if 
they meet the test of qualifying as a proper 
function of the Federal Government. 

We must also be on guard against what 
appear to be relatively small new programs, 
because by nibbling away we will eventually 
find we have ballooned our way into a mas- 
sive spending program. That is why the 
President’s veto of the pork-barrel rivers 
and harbors bill was justified, and why simi- 
lar bills of that type should receive the same 
treatment. A spending binge now can only 
lead to a hangover of debt and inflation 
later. 

This leaves us with the other alternative— 
the tax cut. 

As I have stated previously, I believe that, 
if further action should be required to stop 
the downturn and stimulate an upturn, a 
tax cut, rather-than spending, is the fastest, 
the best, and surest method to accomplish 
this result. 

However, a tax cut will not do the job un- 
less it is the right kind. It must be de- 
signed to put money in the hands of in- 


*vestors and job creators, as well as con- 


sumers. 

It will not do the job if tt is used simply 
to provide a popular political handout in an 
election year. It can succeed in its purpose 
only if it is designed to stimulate more pro- 
duction and more jobs for the American 

le. 

In considering what further action the 
Government should properly take to stimu- 
late the economy, we must bear in mind some 
fundamental principles: 

If the economy can come through the 
present downturn without additional mas- 
sive Government intervention on either the 
tax front or the spending front, this would 
be desirable because of the inevitable deficit 
that either of such actions would bring. 

Our objective must be for our economy to 
be stronger when it comes out of the present 
situation than when it went in. 

Too great reliance on the crutch of Gov- 
ernment support will leave the economy with 
the same weaknesses at the end of the re- 
cession as it had at the beginning. 

We must not act in a way which appears 
to solve our present problem but which 
undermines our future growth. 

There is too much of a tendency in some 
business quarters to say let the Government 
bail out the economy. 

Government can help but the primary 
responsibility for recovery must be assumed 
by’: American business and labor, and the 
other vital forces which make up the private 
sector of the American economy. As Dr. 
Arthur Burns said in Chicago last month, 
“There is nothing wrong with our economy 
that could not be corrected by vigorous 
business enterprise.” 

What is the responsibility of business in 
the present situation? 

We have heard a great deal of talk lately 
in which the American people are urged to 
buy. This is sound, but a necessary coun- 
terpart for such ‘A program is that American 
business must recognize that this is a buy- 
er’s market and act accordingly. New pro- 
ducts, increased advertising, lower prices can 
have a dramatic effect on consumer 
psychology 


In this connection, I was interested to 


40 percent in the quarter, while their 
local advertising has held up reasonably 
well. hs, 

I.can think of no more sh hted action 
than this on the part of national advertisers. 
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The very people who have most at stake 
in the survival of our free economy should 
be betting on its growth rather than hedg- 
ing on its possible failure. 

America’s labor leaders also have a great 
responsibility in the present situation. 

The labor leader has a responsibility to 
fight for the best interests of labor union 
members. 

Obviously union members would like to 
have higher wages. 

But they also want jobs. 

When higher costs price their product out 
of the market, they are out of a job. 

Wage increases which are not based on 
increased productivity mean higher prices, 
lower sales, and fewer jobs for union 
members. 

A round of this type of wage increases 
would inevitably have a depressing effect 
on the economy at this time. 

The restraint I ask is in no sense anti- 
union. 

On the contrary, what we need is a return 
to the wage policies that have been tradi- 
tional in the American labor movemient. 
The pattern of spectacular competitive wage 
increases leading inevitably to higher prices 
is relatively new in American labor. It arose 
after 1946 because of special postwar 
conditions. 

It is time to return now to the healthier, 
sounder approach which made American 
labor the greatest trade union movement 
in the world. 

Let us return now to our basic premise. 

The American economy is sound. 

The practices which are bad should be 
corrected. 

The Government stands by to cushion a 
downturn and to stimulate an upturn but 
always with the primary responsibility for 
maintaining the sound dollar which is the 
only foundation on which real economic 
progress can be based. 

I would not want to conclude my remarks 
without a word of faith. 

We hear much today of the great strength 
of the Soviet Union. I have never been 
one to discount this strength. It would be 
fatal to underestimate it. But in recog- 
nizing the threat of the Communist revo- 
lution, let us not forget the promise of the 
American revolution. 

Those who have doubts as to the dynamic 
strength of the American revolution need 
only look beyond our great accomplishments 
in the past to some of the new economic 
frontiers we have before us. 

It has been estimated that in the next 10 
years America needs to spend: 

Twenty billion dollars for electric power. 

Twenty-two billion dollars for hospitals. 

Thirty-one billion dollars for public and 
private schools. 

The almost astronomical amount of $250 
billion for residential and nonresidential 
construction and urban renewal. 

To meet these domestic needs, together 
with the increasing costs of our programs 
for national security, we should set as our 
goal not the present rate of growth of our 
economy of 3 percent but the higher rate of 
5 percent recommended by the Rockefeller 
report. This would project an increase in 
our gross national product from $434 billion 
today to $707 billion in 1967. 

This goal to some may seem unrealistic. 

It will never be achieved if we adopt a 
stand-pat, status-quo attitude toward our 
economy. 

It. will never be attained if we wrap it 
in a socialistic straitjacket. 

It will be achieved if we face the future 
with vision, determined to tap all of the 
great resources which are at our disposal. 

Government must play a substantial part 
in achieving these goals. 

Our tax system must be revised so that 
it will encourage rather than curb new initia- 
tive, ingenuity, enterprise, and energy. 
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Small business must be encouraged and 
stimulated so that it can continue its in- 
valuable service of pumping new blood and 
new ideas into our free enterprise system. 

We must r and develop the full 
potential of millions of our fellow citizens 
who are now denied adequate epportunity 
for education and employment because of 
their minority position. 

We must follow the President’s leadership 
in developing a new program for agriculture 
rather than adopting the unworkable polit- 
ical approach of freezing America’s farmers 
in an obsolete rigid system which can only 
lead to a dreary cycle of surpluses, controls, 
and depressed farm income. 

We must have vision to develop an en- 
lightened and far-reaching program for for- 
eign trade if we are to have adequate mar- 
kets for the increasing production of our 
growing economy. 

But recognizing as we do that Govern- 
ment has its part to play, we must never 
forget one fundamental principle: What dis- 
tinguishes the American Revelution from 
the Communist revolution is that we be- 
lieve the most productive source of national 
progress is private rather than Government 
enterprise. 

All of our Government policies musi, 
therefore, be designed to encourage and 
stimulate individual Americans to make 
their maximum contributions to the reali- 
zation of the Nation’s potential. This can 
be done only in a climate of freedom of 
enterprise. 

We have no doubt whatever as to the 
soundness and resiliency of our free enter- 
prise system. As in the past, we expect to 
come out of the present recession with a 
stronger and more robust economy which 
will exceed in production the historic records 
made during the past 5 years. 

Our answer to Mr. Khrushchev then is 
that we accept his challenge for economic 
competition, confident of the outcome where 
free men are pitted against slaves. 

But in the great tradition of our own 
American Revolution, we hasten to add that 
the American dream is not to conquer the 
world but to defend the right of any people 
to be independent of foreign domination; 
not to enslave men but to free them. 

We challenge the Communist world to 
compete not only in the economic sphere 
but in justice, in mercy, in kindliness, in 
respect for the things of the spirit, in real 
concern for the welfare of the poor and the 
unfortunate of the earth. 

We offer total peaceful competition with 
supreme faith and confidence that we shall 
win. 





Arnold Palmer Paid Tribute at Reception 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remagsks in the Recorp I 
would like to commend Amold Palmer 
on his recent victory in the field of pro- 
fessional golf. My home district is very 
proud of this young man from Latrobe, 
Pa. He has earned a national reputa- 
tion for proficiency in the game of golf 
and for clean, upright, truly American 
sportsmanship. It has been my 
to watch this young man move up from 
his high school days in Latrobe to re- 
ceive the highest honors in this field of 
endeavor. 
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Along with my personal congratula- 
tions, I also add to the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Greensburg 
Tribune-Review of April 19, which ema- 
nates from the county seat of my dis- 
trict: 

ARNOLD PALMER PaIp TRIBUTE AT RECEPTION— 

LATROBE COUNTRY CLUB HONORS MASTERS 

WINNER 


Arnold Palmer, of Latrobe, one of golf- 
dom’s great stars, was honored last night at 
a reception at the Latrobe Country Club. His 
father, M. J. “Deacon” Palmer, is golf pro 
at the club. 

The husky 28-year-old golf star just re- 
cently captured the famed masters golf 
tournament in August, Ga. His earnings 
following that great victory soared his total 
to the top in professional golf, $19,833.33. 

The Latrobe Country Club, where Palmer 
was feted last night is a familiar spot to 
Arnie since he grew up in Latrobe and has 
since built a home for his family just adja- 
cent to the golf course. 

Last evening’s reception and dinner were 
attended by many of the members of the 
country club who are lifelong friends of 
Palmer and who reprgsent most of the indus- 
try and civic organizations in Latrobe. 

The proud businessmen and civic leaders 
of the borough shifted Palmer from title- 
holder to shareholder by making him a share- 
holder in some of the town’s largest indus- 
tries. 

M. W. Saxman, president of Latrobe Steel 
Co., said, as he presented Palmer and his 
wife with shares of Latrobe Steel stock, 
“Arnie has been a great ambassador of good 
will for our community and for the indus- 
tries of Latrobe. We want him to know that 
we appreciate, not only his mastery in golf, 
but his wonderful sportsmanship and con- 
sideration off the course as well.” 

Other heads of industry who made presen- 
tations of shares of stock to Palmer were: 
J.P. Gill, president of Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Co., and J. M. Underwood, president of Vul- 
can Mold & Iron Co, 

H. 8. Saxman, president of the club and 
longtime friend and adviser to Palmer, pre- 
sented, on behalf of the Latrobe Country 
Club members, shares of stock in Wilson & 
Co., owners of Wilson Sporting Goods Equip- 
ment Co., whom Palmer represents. 

The masters’ winner, in talking to the 
Tribune-Review last night, said that he had 
not entered the Kentucky Derby Open, which 
is now being played, due to other commit- 
ments, but has entered the famous “tourna- 
ment of champions” field that starts Thurs- 
day at Las Vegas, Nev. 


This article, I am sure, testifies the 
high esteem held for Arnie by our citi- 
zens. 





President Garcia of the Philippines Will 
Be a Most Welcome Visitor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETES 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


States. He is to be in Washington 
June 17 and will be 
Government, 






I am sure our people are happy to 
know that President Garcia has ag. 
cepted our President’s invitation ang 
that we will have the opportunity t 
extend to him our country’s hospi! : 
I have no doubt that he will receive g 
warm and cordial welcome as the reeog. 
nized leader of a brave and valued ally 
in the Pacific. 


Such is the unique relationship be. 


tween the United States and the Philip. 


pines that a state visit such as that of 
President Garcia assumes an importance 
we cannot fail to recognize. Not only 
because politically our country and the 
Philippines were united for more than 
40 years, but also because of the record 
of loyalty to freedom and democracy of 
the Filipino people since their inde. 
pendence, a visit by the head of state 
of that nation deserves our special at- 
tention. 

We have received the leaders of many 
nations, and have been glad to welcome 
them and hope we have strengthened 
our friendships. We will with great 
pleasure receive in June this year the 
representative of a people that stood by 
us in our darkest hour during the Sec. 
ond World War, a nation that neyer 
wavered in its loyalty to our ideals, a 
people that never hid its colors and al- 
ways proclaimed courageously its stand 
for democracy and freedom. He comes 
as a real friend and associate. 3 


What has also won our abiding admi- 
ration and respect is the consistent 
stand of the Filipinos against commu- 
nism. They have fought it with a deter. 
mination that is an example not only for 
the free world but especially for the un- 
committed in that part of the globe, 
And their leader, whom it will be our 
privilege to receive as our honored guest 
in June, Preisdent Garcia, had the 
statesmanship and the courage to signa 
law outlawing the Communist Party 
from the Philippines. 

President Garcia, during the Second 
World War, won high praise from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur for refusing to col- 
laborate with the enemy. He was with 
the Filipino guerrillas in the hills of Bo- 


hol, offering civilian resistance so heroi¢ — 


a heavy price was put on his head. He 
could have accepted the offer to work in 
Manila as a puppet official, but he chose 
to risk his life in defense of his principles 
and throughout the entire enemy occl- 
pation he was with the forces of resist- 
ance, suffering with them all the priva- 
tions and sacrifices of living in. the 
mountain fastnesses as hunted animals. 
The Filipino people have elected him 
as their President during a difficult pe 
riod in world history. The 
is facing economic problems of great 
magnitude, as a result of the present 


The Filipinos are eee our 


of life. Let it never be said that we do — 
not know how to recognize the loyalty@ — 
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friends who have been unwavering in 
their support of the United States. 

The Filipinos are meeting their prob- 
jems in a most creditable way. As an 
evidence of this, I wish to quote an edi- 
torial of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce of April 18, 1958, which analyzes 
the financial position of the Philippines 
and shows how President Garcia has in- 
augurated an austerity program that is 
peginning to pay off. What the Philip- 

need is development loans, and 
the editorial explains this in a telling 
manner. The editorial follows: 
[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of April 18, 1958] 


STRESSES IN MANILA 


Encouraging signs have appeared on the 
Philippine economic horizon of late. 

After reaching a low of $136 million in 
January, the Philippine international re- 
serve has recovered to $152 million. A favor- 
able balance of $13 million is expected to 
show for the first quarter of this year. To 
all appearances, the heavy pressure on the 

vernment is easing somewhat. 

This attests, among other things, to the 
effectiveness of the austerity program insti- 
tuted last year amid much adverse criticism. 
It brought about a further tightening of 
credit control and cut import allocations and 
government borrowing for economic develop- 
ment projects. 

As a result, Manila has been able of late 
to remove some of the most painful of these 
curbs. Specifically the monetary board has 
eliminated many of the restrictions imposed 
in its much-criticized Central Bank Circular 
No. 79, and has canceled the cuts it imposed 
on import allocations, a series of high cash- 
deposit requirements on certain import let- 
ters of credit and its prohibition on loans for 
the import of nonessential consumer and 
producer goods. 

All this, recently reported by Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo on his return from Manila, 
is to the good, and it is to be hoped that it 
will ultimately signal more to come. 

The fact is, however, that the Philippine 
Republic’s economic troubles are far from 
over. Some staples, including rice and corn, 
are still in sufficiently short supply to keep 
alive the threat of inflation. There is also a 
strong possibility that foreign exchange re- 
ceipts will drop with the decline in sugar 
shipments after May or June. 

On top of this is the fact that loans ag- 
gregating $20 million from two United 
States banks, on which payment has already 
been extended for 6 months, must be met 
before June 30. In the circumstances, Am- 
bassador Romulo says, “It will not be possi- 
ble for the central bank to provide exchange 
for the import of machines and equipment 
for new industries, especially if a portion of 
the raw matérials they would have to use 
Would have to be imported.” 

So despite the silver lining which has be- 
gun to appear along the economic clouds 
over Manila, prospects are for more unem- 
ployment, a further contraction of reserves, 
and possibly more austerity unless assist- 
aice is forthcoming from abroad—primarily 
from the United States. 

This is the framework in which President 

’s forth visit to this country 
Must be viewed. It is no secret that when 
he arrives here in June he will be seeking 

from the United’ States Government 
aid private capital to further Philippine 
*conomic development—one argument be- 
ing, as explained by Ambassador Romulo, 
that without outside help it will be difficult 
for the central bank “to provide exchange 
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for the import or replacement of spare parts 
of machinery and equipment required by es- 
tablished industrial plants.” 

President Garcia’s reception in Washing- 
ton is thus likely to mark a crucial mile- 
stone in Philippine economic policy. 

Few of the many countries seeking finan- 
cial help from Washington deserve a more 
sympathetic reception that the Philippine 


Republic. 
It is not only a matter of the steadfast- 


ness with which the Filipinos have stood by 
us in grave periods of international stress, 
though that is certainly a factor too im- 
portant to be overlooked, President Eisen- 
hower, and those of his associates with 
whom Mr. Garcia will be conferring, should 
also. take into conisderation the fact that 
the Philippine Government has tried hard 
to meet the worst of its problems from its 
own resources, even though its efforts have 
necessarily led to much tightening of belts, 
painful measures and a good deal of un- 
popularity among local freespenders. 

A major problem still facing Manila is 
that of providing more employment for its 
growing labor force by getting its economy 
gradually into better balance. This country 
has given it considerable help in this di- 
rection up to now. But more help is needed, 
and when President Garcia arrives in Wash- 
ington early in June, we hope he will be 
given every reasonable facility in obtain- 
ing it. 


President Garcia recently made the 
announcement in Manila and published 
in the United States press that he is 
keeping Gen. Carlos P. Romulo as the 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States despite a major reshuffle in the 
Philippine foreign service. This_is an 
action: that true friends of the Philip- 
pines in the United States welcome 
wholeheartedly. It shows that President 
Garcia’s appointments are based not on 
narrow partisan politics but strictly on 
competence and integrity, qualities 
which General Romulo has shown in the 
performance of his duties and which 
have endeared him to the American peo- 
ple. In the United States Congress 
where he is a highly esteemed former 
colleague, General Romulo has count- 
less friends and admirers. He has 
earned our high regard and respect for 
the persistence and ability with which 
he has constantly fought for the best 
interests of the Philippines. No nation 
is better represented in Washington 
than the Philippines, and the Filipino 
people should be proud they have in Gen- 
eral Romulo a diplomat and statesman 
who has gained world recognition and 
who in the United States is held in the 
highest esteem. 

We will welcome President Garcia 
with open arms. We admire him as a 
leader whose record of patriotism is un- 
sullied, whose work as a statesman is a 
credit to his people, whose opposition 
to communism is as courageous as it is 
uncompromising, and whose loyalty to 
the democratic way of life he showed in 
the darkest days of the Second World 
War when to fraternize with the enemy 
was the comfortable way, and to resist 
and fight was to court death. 

I am happy, Mr. Speaker, to be able 
to pay this tribute to the head of state 
of our valiant ally in Asia, President 
Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines. 
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Address by Mrs. John G. Lee, Retiring 
President of the League of Women - 
Voters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past week the League of Women 
Voters of the United States held their 
23d national convention in Atlantic City. 
This militantly nonpartisan organiza- 
tion has worked intelligently and effec- 
tively to produce constructive legislation 
for many years. During the last 8 years 
the league has been headed by Mrs. John 
G. Lee, of Farmington, Conn., who pre- 
sided over her last convention last week. 
She is a woman of rare insight, and I 
feel that her remarks to the convention 
are worthy of the consideration of my 
colleagues and I include them—with 
portions deleted which deal particularly 
with internal procedures—as follows: 
Text or SPrecH BY Mrs. JOHN G. LEE, PRESI- 

DENT, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE 

UNITED STATES, APRIL 21, 1958 


The theme of this convention is new di- 
mensions. These words suggest that we as 
Americans and as members of the League of 
Women Voters must break away from the 
limitations which have bound us; that the 
length, breadth, and depth of human expe- 
rience is evolutionary; that old ways, old 
views may not satisfy the needs of today; 
that new visions must be sought. Life is 
on-going, as Professor Whitehead put it 
once—"“the process is itself the actuality.” 
It seems fitting -at this time that we review 
the process which has brought us to the 
present for here we will find the experience 
and the values from which the future will 
be shaped. 


One of the curious things I have long 
noticed about the League of Women Voters 
is its inherent ability, which has been dem- 
onstrated time and again, to reflect quite 
accurately the climate of the Nation as a 
whole. If you examine league history, I have 
a theory that you will find the league usually 
slightly ahead of the great mass of public 
opinion and yet within itself containing the 
currents and crosscurrents which represent 
public attitudes. Often, the league serves as 
a sort of barometer which indicates the 
weather just over the horizon. I shall give 
you neither chapter nor verse, but a few 
bits and pieces and hope you will put them 
together. 

For 14 years the league has spent consider- 
able time and energy in an effort to reach 
what has been called the mass of men pos- 
sessing a minimum of bite and taste. We 
have tried to sell the league idea to all man- 
ner of women regardless of their natural 
bites and tastes. We have provided a sort 
of cafeteria designed to tempt all tastes, but 
not necessarily to satisfy any real hunger. 
We have persuaded ourselves that everyone 
has a natural instinct to be a good citizen 
and that we can successfully cultivate this 
instinct by doling out sugar-coated pellets 
of information which can be taken in month- 
ly or bimonthly doses guaranteed not to 
upset anyone’s digestion or blood pressure. 
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There is a place for this assuredly, but in our 
eagerness to be all things to all people we 
have permitted it to overshadow other re- 
quirements of a fundamental character. 

I submit there is an illusion here, too, 
because it creates the false impression that 
informed and active participation of citizens 
in government is a simple skill to be acquired 
with little effort. Furthermore, we are de- 
luding ourselves because we really do know 
that the exercise of civic responsibility is not 
an instinctive virtue universally shared. 

* 7” a 7 . 

There is no possible way to surmount the 
complex difficulties our extraordinary civili- 
zation has developed other than by terribly 
hard and intense application of our minds. 
Surely there is no dichetomy in a society 
which nurtures a representative democracy 
and cultivates a climate conducive to in- 
tellectual achievement. The two standards 
must be joined—dare I say—under Old Glory. 

Chief Justice Holmes in his inimitable 
way put the matter engagingly: “The main 
part of intellectual educatien,” he said, “is 
not the acquisition of facts, but learning how 
to make facts live. * * * All the fact col- 
lectors who have no aim beyond their facts 
are one-story men. Two-story men compare, 
reason, generalize, using the labors of the 
fact collectors as well as their own. Three- 
story men idealize, imagine, predict; their 
best illumination comes from above, through 
the skylight.” In the league we need 1, 2, 
and 3-story women, but let us develop more 
and more 3-story women werking under the 
skylight. 

In the Nation’s hurry to advance our scien- 
tific capacity, we must take care not to lose 
sight of our ultimate goals. We must see 
the truth in Andre Siegfried’s words, “The 
essential aim of civilization is not technical 
progress or output. or equipment, but man 
himself.” To achieve an equilibrium will be 
difficult. There is a need to know all that 
can be found out about nuclear physics, pure 
and applied science of every kind; there is 
an equally pressing need to know in the wide 
and deep realm of the humanities: literature, 
the arts, philosophy—where mankind’s true 
values are to be found, 

All of this can be seen in precise and 
practical terms. There is much we, as in- 
dividuals, can do about it; there is a vitally 
important contribution which can be made 
by each local league. 

What shall be the aims of our public 
schools? How shall our education needs be 
financed and administered? These questions 
will be decided in each community. There, 
too, rests the ultimate decision as to the re- 
spective responsibilities of the various levels 
of government. I suspect in time a certain 
degree of acceptance will be granted the no- 
tion that in many areas of our lives the 
National Government must play an increas- 
ingly important part since so many of our 
interests and problems are national in scope 
and concern. 

We Americans have a penchant for setting 
up a new commission or institution and 
appropriating special funds whenever we face 
an emergency. Seldom do.we see a more 
proficient utilization of what is already, at 
our command as a first requirement. Addi- 
tional expenditures will not necessarily 
change old attitudes and it is surely in the 
realm of public attitudes teward education 
and educators that a right-about-face is 
acutely needed. 

Surely our salvation lies not in being able 
to annihilate Russia, nor in remaking the 
world into our_own image. It lies in our 
capacity to advance human life and 
thought. It les in our ability to eperate 
a form of government demanding the high- 
est degree of sophistication, maturity, re- 
straint, and skill. In brief, it is required of 
us, as Americans, that we not only train 
ourselves, but that we be educated. 
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We need to know the difference. The de- 
cision lies in the hands of individual citizens 
each in his own community. Again, there 
is something vital each one of us can do in 
our own hometown to assure our progress 
toward this goal. 

I have often thought that one of the most 
useful contributions the leagues can make 
in this area is to facilitate a desperately 
needed political education. I do not mean 
this as it applies to adults alone, but as it 
might be incorporated into our educational 
systems. The league has made little, if any, 
impact upon this aspect of education and 
serious consideration should be given to ways 
of extending its service. 

We find that more often than not even the 


college graduate, who becomes a new mem- 


ber, must receive through the league an ele- 
mentary education in practical politics. Yet 
through the mechanics of politics our des- 
tiny as a Nation is determined. When we 
talk of the need to develop great numbers 
of scientists, let us remember the crying 
need for political scientists, for broadly ap- 
plied political education, for, the skills to 
develop political judgments; for only thus 
will we avoid shortchanging our future. The 
league is needed to help attain a balance. 
. 7 * . - 


You are about to debate and decide upon 
@ program. I have often found that I can- 
not feel strongly partisan about any of the 
subjects you might choose so long as they 
are in the vanguard of American political 
thought. If they have this quality they will 
have vitality and they will be geared to car- 
rying out the purpose of the league. There 
are three areas I want to mention briefly, 
however, which in my judgment need a little 
special attention: Integration, metropolitan 
development and United States foreign pol- 
icy. I shall not even remark upon how far 
we have come in our present program com- 
mitments since this is all adequately covered 
elsewhere. 

First, I want to make clear once again my 
profound admiration and respect for those 
who are operating leagues of women voters 
where racial tensions are running high, 
especially in the South. It is well for us 
to realize that racial conflicts are as old as 
man; they will not be solved today or to- 
morrow; if at all, it will be in the distant 
future, for the history of evolution indicates 
surely that man is his own worst enemy. 

This then is a universal problem and the 
particular aspect of it with which we are 
plagued today is national in character. In- 
dustrial expansion and population growths 
and shifts are bringing changing patterns 
in American life to the farthest corners of 
the Nation. It is impossible for the League 
of Women Voters to ignore the problem of 
integration; it would be disastrous, in my 
Opinion, for the league to become directly 
involved in it. While I realize there are 
grounds for apprehension in my discussing 
this subject, I believe it is important for all 
of us to understand where the league stands 
and why. 

The first principle of government which 
the league supports is this and I quote: “The 
principles of representative government and 
individual liberty established in the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” This state- 
ment establishes the authorization for the 
adoption of current agendas. The concept 
inherent in it prohobits a current agenda 
item favoring segregation; it would permit a 
current agenda item supporting integration. 
But the League of Women Voters of the 
United States has not adopted an item under 
this authority and therefore has no position 
on the integration issue. 


I would like to remind you of the state- 


to the purpose and policy of the league shall 
be eligible for membership. The member- 


ship of the league shall be composed of Vote 
ing members, associate members, and mem. 
bers at large.” , 

I have attended membership meetings aj 
over this country and I have seen in every 
State of the Union evidence that those who 
subscribe to the league’s purpose and Policy 
do so regardless of race, color, creed, or gex, 

The history of the league has revealed 
time and again that under certain circum. 
stances an indirect. approach in 
solutions for public problems may be more 
effective than a direct attack. Furthe 
in promoting citizen participation in goy. 
ernment the league is more concerned with 
the political development of the individual 
than with a specific issue. 

It follows then that the league must 
choose its program with this ultimate ob. 
jective in mind. This is not to say that the 
league should avoid conflict; it is to say that 
it is wise to avoid issues which are divisive 
in character when it is evident that the 
league will be unable to make a constructive 
contribution to the solution of the difficulty, 
In the present integration conflict, it is clear 
that activity in this field would handicap, 
possibly destroy, the league's ability to make 
its own. unique contribution to the political 
life of the Nation. 

It seems to me, the leagues in the South, 
where‘the pressures are greatest, have pur- 
sued the only tenable course. Slowly but 
surely and almost invisibly you have worked 
to provide for the strengthening of repre- 
sentative government. You have worked 
unobtrusively and undramatically to better ~ 
conditions, a little here, a little there, and 
each improvement, no matter how small, 
has removed a souroe of tension. 

Americans, and particularly perhaps the 
League of Women Voters, are impatient by 
nature and prefer direct action. Yet the 
democratic process is tedious and deliberate 
and requires infinite patience, tolerance, and 
maturity. It demands an atmosphere in 
which understanding can be developed, ad- 
justments and compromises can be made, 
To my mind, the league’s greatest contri- 
bution under the present circumstances, and 
I do not underestimate the crisis quality 
of today’s situation, is to continue to work 
in every possible way in each community to 
strengthen the understanding and the ap- 
plication of the values of the great con- 
cepts on which this Nation was founded, 

+ = oz o s 


One of the best statements I have read 
describing our national objectives is put 
forth in the Millikin, Rostow book, A Pro- 
posal, Key to an Effective Foreign Policy, 1 
want to quote it to you. 

“The fundamental task of American mill- 
tary and foreign policy,” they say, “is # 
maintain a world environment for the 
United States within which our form of 80- 
ciety can continue to develop in conformity 
with the humanistic, principles which are its 
foundation. We must physically protect our 
country; but the protection of American 
territory is essentially a means to a larger 
end—the protection of our still developing 
way of life. We have a major and persistent 
stake in a-—world environment p 
nantly made up of open societies; for with 
modern communications (and this 
must include missiles) it is difficult @ 
envisage the survival of a democratic Amer 
ican society as an island in a totali 
sea.” Millikin and Rostow also co 
that “the art of American statesmanship © 
is to formulate courses of action which M@ 
specific settings harmonize abiding fie 
can interests and abiding American x 

In short, they are saying, I think, ow 
national efforts, military and political, must 
go forward together to assure 
end human liberty and must create s wool 
climate in which threats to our way of @ 
become minimal, ; er 
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This, let us assume, is a reasonably satis- 
factory description of the objectives of our 
foreign policy. It is quite conceivable that 

traders and protectionists alike, for ex- 
ample, would support such a statement. 
The rub and seemingly interminable differ- 
ences of opinion occur at the next point: 
that is, when we try to hammer out a policy 
to achieve these ends. Here we 

pecome involved in all manner of different 
attitudes, conceptions, and judgments. 
Here, too, the league comes in, since it offers 
an opportunity for people of varying points 
of view to find areas of agreement through 
examination of the facts and free discussion. 

I was impressed with a comment I read in 

to the value of discussion. It was 
put this way: “Discussion is the chief device 
for letting all the voices, the stray, the won- 
derful, the bewitched, and the prophetic get 
their chance and make their gifts to the 
future.” We have heard in the league, as 
in the Nation, the wonderful and the pro- 
phetic making their gifts to the future and 
sometimes, alas, we have mistaken them for 
the stray and thé bewitched. We need per- 
haps to sharpen our hearing. 

Moreover, we have found in the league, 
through long experience, that each voice 
starts out singing a different tune, but that 
through much practice a commonly ac- 
cepted theme evolves—and this we call 
consensus. 

Through the years we, the American people, 
have demonstrated by and large a rare 
capacity to grasp and build on the great new 
concepts which have emerged during this 
most turbulent of all centuries. We have 
committed ourselves to the principle of inter- 
national cooperation. There is less need for 
the country to examine this proposition again 
than there is need to know better how to 
implement it. The United States has con- 
ceived of or underwritten such bold and un- 

led experiments as the United Nations, 
the Marshall plan, NATO, mutual security, to 
name only a few. 

There is need now to cultivate amongst 
Americans attitudes and judgments which 
will assure us of balanced progress toward 
our goals as we proceed into the irresistible 
and inscrutable future. It is imperative that 
we acquire an attitude which will make it 
possible for us to resist the temptation to 
criticize or place blame on a segment of the 
society. That is to say, there is no use in 
blaming business or labor or one or the other 
political part or the Congress or the Admin- 
istration 


Criticism we must have; it has been said 
that “an age that had great critics was a 
great age”; but the searching criticism that 
is needed must be directed toward the society 
88 & whole rather than to a part of it. This 
attitude will be increasingly difficult to main- 
; as we move deeper into an election 
period, but I believe the League of Women 
Voters has a particular and vastly important 
Tole to play in this regard. - 

It has been pointed out over and over 
that when a society slows down it falls into a 

. Lack of progress, in the sense that 
the fundamental objectives of a society are 
Rot being earnestly pushed, deprives that 
soclety of the vitality that gives it life. Has 
this happened to us? It is safe to say not yet, 


and technical advances have outstripped ad- 
Vaces in our institutions or government is 
‘nother; our delay in recognizing the worth 
of intellectualism is still another; our re- 
luctance to accept certain realities existing 
in the world today is one more. 

These things demand of us a shift in con- 
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new needs; educators and intellectuals are 
of more value to the national welfare than 
cigarettes and chromium fins. The Nation 
could not exist half slave, half free; a similar 
choice faces the world. These and many 
other realities must be taken into account, 
privately and publicly. 

It is not a question, I repeat, of the worth 
of-our ideals or principles; they are as sound 
as ever; it is a question of how well we carry 
them out in our individual daily lives and in 
our public affairs. I venture to say, too, this 
is less a matter of leadership than it is a 
matter of our own determination to weld a 
whole out of the parts that make up the Na- 
tion. In the days ahead I fear that our 
habitual mudslinging election techniques 
will tend to deepen the divisions between us. 
This could be calamitous. I hope the league 
will do its utmost to counter it by promoting 
the kind of objective approach to great 
problems which unites rather than divides, 
which develops judgment rather than pas- 
sion. 

I have mentioned our reluctance to see the 
realities of the world as they exist and I 
would like to comment on this further. It is 
necessary, of course, to base our foreign 
policy on realism—that quality which Les- 
ter Pearson describes as involving a duel 
vision, both sight and insight. There are 
several matters upon which we have been 
guilty of ostrich-like attitudes; we have 
buried~our heads in the sand and seem to 
pretend certain things don’t exist. 

For example, I do not belive we can afford 
to count on either the destruction or the 
complete containment of Soviet-Russia; nor 
do I think we can sit around and hope for 
another Russian revolution. This does not 
make sense. We would better accept the 
U. S. S. R. for what it surely is—a powerful 
and skillful antagonist, a dynamic and grow- 
ing influence in the world. 

Americans, perhaps because of their incur- 
able.optimism, tend to lose sight of one of 
the fundamental facts of life without which 
we cannot deal successfully with the Soviet 
Union, namely, that international commu- 
nism is a revolutionary movement; by its 
very nature a revolution seeks to destroy the 
existing order. We must take into our cal- 
culations that communism does not change 
its basic objective, which is to destroy west- 
ern civilization; this has been officially 
stated again and again by the Communist 
leaders. 

Furthermore we must make a concerted 
effort to understand Communist-inspired 
motivation and behavior. This is perhaps 
our hardest task since everything in our 
heritage and tradition makes it almost im- 
possible for us to accept as real the convolu- 
tions of Communist thought and strategy. 
Yet we have witnessed the Kremlin calling 
black white and getting away with it. We 
have seen how communism has perverted the 
words peace and democracy. This baffles and 
frustrates us; the deviousness and deceptive- 
ness of this procedure put us at a frightful 
disadvantage; we are kept off balance and un- 
prepared, which surely is what is intended. 

A revolutionary movement,,communism in 
particular, has no honor or loyalty other than 
to its purpose. It takes advantage of every 
opportunity to advance its cause; it creates 
tensions by its very nature, and reduces them 
only. to gain advantage. It is this quality 
which makes negotiations, agreements and 
settlements with the Soviet Union so exceed- 
ingly difficult and treacherous. Understand- 
ing these factors and developing strategy de- 

signed to cope with them successfully is a 
matter of life and death in a nuclear age. 

It seems to me there is 1 hope and 2 main 
lines we can fruitfully pursue. The hope is 
twofold: that a middle class will emerge in 
Russia which will cause a modification of 
aggressive revoluntionary communism and 
that the competition for intellectual su- 
premacy in the sciences, which has advanced 
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so dramatically within the Soviet Union, will 
develop inevitably a climate which will be 
conducive to a certain amount ofintellec- 
tual freedom. Freedom of any kind surely 
will penetrate and weaken totalitarian con- 
trol. A people who have achieved material 
and spiritual advantages tend to conserve 
them. Thus it seems possible that the evo- 
lution of a middle class and intellectual free- 
dom of sorts may occur and will force the 
Kremlin in time to take a less militant and 
revolutionary posture. We should advance 
this development by every means within our 
power. 

For example, I personally believe it would 
have been to our interests had we originally 
opened, rather than closed, more doors in 
the United States to Russians as a counter 
move to the Kremlin’s restrictions on Amer- 
ican travel within the Soviet Union. 

The two main lines we may fruitfully pur- 
sue are these: (1) The development of unity 
with our allies; (2) an identification in the 
minds of men everywhere in the United 
States and the Western World as the true 
champions of mankind. 

As for the first of these, unity with our 
allies is an essential condition for our own 
survival. We can ill afford a Suez or a 
Tunisia. We can afford to take the risks and 
to pay the price required of us in an effort 
to establish political, economic and military 
unity with our allies and full participation 
and sharing in common objectives. While 
military strength is of prime importance, we 
must place a high value on political and 
economic cooperation. Firepower may be 
used to destroy our world or paradoxically 
to prevent man from destroying himself; yet 
human progress will be built with ideas, not 
with military hardware. 

The second main line is a far more subtle 
and difficult one to establish, but one in 
which our background gives us a special 
competence. We must build an image in 
men’s minds that establishes western civil- 
ization as the true ehampion of the aspira- 
tions of humanity. Here we must seize the 
initiative. If mankind is responsive to a 
nonviolent but still revolutionary spirit, we 
surely can supply the motivation and shape 
the behavior, not necessarily in our own 
image, but within the wide and deep frame 
of reference of our historic experience. Let 
us have confidence in our capacity to deal 
on the open market of ideas and to match 
any nation’s gift to humanity. 

Another line which converges on both of 
those I have mentioned and offers us limit- 
less access to the spirit of men everywhere is 
in sharing our economic and technical wealth 
and skills. I need not tell you of the im- 
portance of trade and aid. They are to my 
mind supreme examples of the tools and the 
skills we have in our hands which are best 
designed to prevent the awfulness of war. 
In so much of our eurrent reading we find 
impassioned pleas for new and bold ideas 
and leadership. 

I submit we need these less than we need 
to use and expand what we already have and 
know: broad and generous foreign aid and 
technical assistance programs, domestic, and 
international measures to expand world 
trade, recognition of the values of con- 
sistency, durability, and longevity in our 
domestic and foreign policies. More of us 
need to know better the intrinsic value of 
these tools in shaping the kind of world we 
want; some of us will have to make hard 
personal sacrifices in order to support the 
overall interests of the Nation as a whole. 
Leadership of whatever quality it may be 
cannot succeed without popular response 
support. 

Perhaps one of the most significant and 
holpeful developments in this country which 
should be noted in this context is the in- 
creasing number ef private groups which are 
devoting themselves to long-rage study and 
recommendations on many matters of public 
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policy. The contribution of such groups as 
the Rockefeller Brothers, Committee on 
Economic Development, National Planning 
Association, Council on Foreign Relations, 
the American Assembly, and the universities 
are beyond partisanship and price. This is 
a unique, invaluable, and new sort of lead- 
ership. 

I have often wondered whether or not this 
Nation has reached a point of maturity 
which will enable it to develop a sort of 
sustaining philosophy in regard to its pur- 
pose in the world at large. I am not sure 
we have, but I think we had better hasten 
the process. We cannot exist for ourselves 
alone, nor can we maintain high prosperity 
in economic isolation. We have been stirred 
to greatness in times of crisis and calamity. 
It is another thing altogether te accept and 
sustain voluntarily a global responsibility for 
the development of other free societies. 

Yet we could well see this as our purpose 
in the world, as our destiny. This could pro- 
vide us with a spiritual quality which would 
lift us out of ourselves, give our own exper- 
iment deeper meaning and provide us with 
the dynamic vitality that will be true to our 
traditions and heritage amd premise. We 
must not become so absorbed in our desire 
to conquer outen space that we fail to reach 
for new dimensions in eur owm imner space. 
The pursuit of liberty, equality and justice 
is still a mission uncompleted. For most of 
mankind these are revolutionary ideas; they 
are ideals universally cherished, still un- 
realized. 

I hope so earnestly you will make the most 
of your opportunities as leaders im the de- 
velopment of public understanding im one or 
more of these areas. I have, ef course, only 
skimmed the surfaee and treated the general 
instead of the speoifie. It is up te you to 
weigh and balance and cheese the exact 
points at which your effort may reap the 
greatest harvest. I trust you will neither 
underestimate the power ef your influence 
nor the need te exert it. Im many ways I be- 
lieve the Soviet Union's challenge has deliv- 
ered America from herself and that in a very 
real sense, as was said so eloquemtily long ago, 
“a great destiny is ending, a great destiny is 
beginning.” I want to see the League of Wo- 
men Voters at the core of this great emerging 
destiny, pulling its full weight for all it is 
worth. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind you 
again of the theme of this convention, New 
Dimensions. No doubt this phrase calls up 
as many different images in eur minds as 
there are individuals here. Some of us will 
think of science and technology and perhaps 
view with apprehension the constantly 
changing pattern of our lives caused by their 
swift advancement. Some of us will see in 
our mind’s eye the political scene, a picture 
puzzle indeed, of shifting and increasing in- 
tricacies and imponderables. Some of us 
will catch a glimpse of economic and social 
horizons, expanding and extending beyond 
the powgr of human imagination to define. 
Some of us surely will have a sense of man’s 
universal aspirations and the infinite hope 
that the spirit of humanity will find guid- 
ance and expression. Perhaps some parts of 
all these will run through every mind. 

The dominant thought in my mind is that 
new dimensions refers to you and to you and 
to all the other 128,000 members throughout 
the country. It is the genious of the League 


standing, in freedom; new dimensions in ca- 
pacity and even in fulfillment. This is. the 
real reward the league holds for us; this is 
its true greatness; this is the very stuff of 
which democracy is made. We talk of in- 
formed and active participation of 
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the lives of individual human beings wher- 
ever they may be. ; , 

Eight years ago in this place words were 
spoken which I in turn can say to you with 
all the depth of feeling and meaning these 
years have brought to me: 

“And who knoweth whether thou are come 
to the Kingdom for such a time as this.” 





Summary of Replies to a Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on March 
1, I sent 110,000 questionnaires to every 
household in the 42d District of New 
York. A memorandum of the ‘issues 
relating to the questions was also sent. 
It outlined the facts and arguments pro 
and con. 

A total of 10,350 questionnaires were 
returned. This large return indicates a 
keen and healthy interest in our public 
affairs on the part of the people of this 
district. I was gratified with the large 
number of valuable and sound sugges- 
tions contained on the questionnaires. 

The tabulated results follow: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 
PAY TV 

Do you believe pay TV would produce 
better programs than are now available? 
Yes, 1,675; ne, 7,690. 

Do you believe that pay TV should be re- 
stricted to transmission by wire which does 
not compete for the present free TV air 
channels? Yes, 7,107; no, 1,729. 

Do you favor pay TV on an experimental 
basis using some of the existing free TV air 
channels? Yes, 1,317; no, 7,873. 

Do you believe that the NBC, the CBS, 
and ABC television networks have a monop- 
oly that is contrary to the public good? 
Yes, 2,408; no, 6,547. 

NATURAL GAS BILL 

Do you favor the exemption and modifica- 
tion of Federal control over gas prices as 
proposed under H. R. 8525? Yes, 1,778; no, 
7,427. 





POSTAGE RATES 


Do you favor a 4-cent letter rate with sub- 
stantial increases for second-, third-, and 
fourth-class mail? Yes, 3,325; no, 2,943. Or 
do you favor a 4-cent local letter rate and a 
5-cent nonlocal rate, with substantial in- 
creases for second-, third-, and fourth-class 
mail, with $175 million set aside annually for 
modernization of equipment? Yes, 3,133; no, 
3,236. Or do you favor retaining the present 
3-cent letter rate and to increase rates for 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mail so that 
each service fully pays its costs? Yes, 4,564; 
no, 2,451. Or do you favor retaining present 
postage rates without any increase? Yes, 
875; no, 4,663. 

POSTAL WAGES 

Do you favor a 74% percent plus $240 an- 
nual bonus, averaging about $500 a year, for 
postal employees? Yes, 2,290; no, 2,512. Or 
do you favor a 6 percent annual pay raise 
averaging about $260 a year for postal em- 
Pployees? ‘Yes, 4,150; no, 1,497. 

RECIPROCAL FOREIGN TRADE ACT Z 
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Or do you favor an extension of the 


act authorizing a reduction of import tarig 


rates by 15 percent over another 3 year 
period? Yes, 2,176; no, 2,332. Or do yoy 
favor no extension and no further reduction 
of import tariffs, leaving tariff rates at their 
1945 to 1953 levels? Yes, 3,656; no, 1,485, 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND RECESSION 


Do you favor a substantial program of 
additional military spending (about $5 bij. 
lion) now? Yes, 2,657; no, 2,936. Or later, if 
business does not improve? ‘Yes, 1,940; no, 
1,674. 

Do you favor a substantial program of 
public works (about $5 billion) now? Yes, 
3,098; no, 1,949. Or later, if business does not 
improve? Yes, 2,311; no, 1,038. 

Do you favor a tax cut by increasing tar 
exemptions to $700 now? Yes, 4,929; no, 
1,351.. Or later, if employment does not im. 
prove? Yes, 1,510; no, 1,456. 

Do you favor a flat 5 percent tax cut? 
Yes, 1,995; no, 3,104. 

Do you favor a corporation tax reduction 
ao] the present 52 percent? Yes, 1,790; ne, 

491. 

MISSILES 


Do you believe that $3.8 billion recom. 
eg for missiles in 1959 is: (a) about 

ght, 4,398; (b) not enough, 2,298; (c 
much, 1,202. , 7 ae (hae 

Do you believe that the proposed mili 
expenditures of $39 billion for 1959 is: (a) 
about right, 4,048; (b) not enough, 1,532; (¢) 
too much, 2,123. 

Do you favor a program to construct shel- 
ter in cities against possible attack to be 
financed by the Federal Government? Yes, 
4,068; no, 4,397. 

SUMMIT MEETING 


Do you believe that the United States 
should negotiate with the Soviet now re 
gardless of our lack of position of strength, 
regardless of the lack of an agenda. and re- 
gardless of what the prospects of success 
may be? ‘Yes, 1,786; no, 6,370. 

Do you believe that an unsuccessful meet- 
ing might increase the tensions and pros 
pects of war? Yes, 4,787; no, 3,239. 

Do you believe that a summit meeting 
should be held on the best possible terms 
and trust our officials to fully safeguard our 
interests? Yes, 6,035; no, 2,353. 

STATEHOOD 


Do you favor statehood for the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska now? Yes, 4,339; n6, 
3,867 

Or would you prefer to delay statehood 
until (a) communistic influences in Hawal- 
ian politics is eradicated and (b) legislation 
is enacted which would apportion member- 
ship in the United States Senate on some 
equitable population basis for States here- 
after admitted or (c) require Alaska and Ha- 
wail to consent to less than two United 
States Senators under article V of the United 
States Constitution which provides that 
States may consent to less than equal suf- 
frage (2 Senators) in the Senate? Yes, 4,667; 
no, 1,752. . ' 

, FOREIGN AID 

Do you favor maintaining foreign aid at 
the present rate? Yes, 2,398; no, 5,160. 

Do you favor substantially reducing for 
eign aid with a program for more efficient 
administration? ‘Yes, 6,414; no, 1,352. % 

Dd" you'favor terminating all f)* > «n aid? 
Yes, 1,051; no, 6,368. 

Do you favor ending military aid aad 
tinuing economic aid? Yes, 1,976; no, 


: Do you favor limiting foreign aid only # 


those countries who are military allies 


receive no aid from the Soviet? Yes, 6,36 


no, 2,405. 
Should Congress enact laws to protect 
fare and pension funds under union - 





Yes, 8,178; no, 767. "a 
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Do you favor added construction of irri- 
gation projects while the United States Gov- 
ernment engages in buying surplus agricul- 
tural products? Yes, 2,398; no, 5,500. 

Do you believe that a Presidential disabil- 
ity law should be passed now? Yes, 6,922; 

, 1,820. 

Tho you believe that Red China could be 

uaded to sever her close relations with 
the Soviet on the basis of her conflict inter- 
ests in the vast mineral resources and agri- 
cultural lands which the Soviet controls in 
Siberia on the borders of Red China? Yes, 
9,892; no, 4,415. 

Would you support a drastic curtailment 
of Federal services and grants-in-aid in order 
to balance the budget and also expand our 
national defense? Yes, 4,676; no, 3,375. 

Do you favor a baalnced budget regardless 
of defense needs, unemployment or curtailed 
services? Yes, 1,682; no, 6,886. 





The Hoax in the Summit Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 . 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of an article which appeared in 
the April 11, 1958, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report entitled ‘‘The Hoax in the 
Summit Game.” The author, Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, is a professor of political 
science and director of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

THE Hoax In THE SUMMIT GAME 
(By Robert Strausz-Hupé) 

It is almost certain that, sometime this 
year, the western heads of government will 
meet with the leaders of the Soviet Union. 
As we are heading toward another summit, 
we may ask ourselves the question: Why are 
we going, and what may be reasonably ex- 
pect to find at the goal of our journey? 

The idea of a summit conference this year 
originated with the Soviets. All along, the 
United States Government has been cool 
toward the idea of a full-dress meeting 
which, in the full glare of world publicity, 
would bring face to face the leaders of the 
great democracies and the rulers of Soviet 
totalitarianism. And this with good reason. 

The letters addressed by Nikolai Bulganin 
(then Premier and spokesman for Nikita 
Khrushchev, but recently demoted) to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the heads of allied 
governments, were not confidential docu- 





, Ments. They were intended for publication. 


They were missiles of propaganda warfare 
tather than notes of diplomacy and aimed at 
ag opinion outside of the Communist 


Since the Communist rulers do not toler- 
ate free discussion at home, their propa- 
ganda campaign for a summit conference is 
being waged—like all cold-war battles—upon 
the territory of the free world. If they in- 
tended, by a show of willingness to talk 
terms, to further divide public opinion in 
‘the democracies, they have succeeded bril- 


powers into agreeing to a summit 


conference, -have scored.a victory in that 


same cold war which they started 10 years 
ago and now propose to settle by a few days’ 
Polite conversation. 
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It is the prodding of their domestic critics 
rather than the arguments of Soviet rulers 
which impels the western governments along 
the road to the summit. For this reason, if 
for no others, the West cannot hope to win 
at the diplomatic game to which they were 
invited by the Soviets. The dice are loaded. 
The Soviet negotiators are free agents; their 
western counterparts are not. The Soviets 
need not worry as to whether the conference 
will be barren of concrete results. The 
western leaders will be loath to return 
emptyhanded and to disappoint the hopes, 
however ill-founded, of their peoples. 

The pitfalls of a summit meeting are not 
matters of conjecture. In 1955, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Premiers 
of France and Britain met with Messrs. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin at Geneva. No 
substantive agreements were reached. The 
communiqué, jointly issued by the conferees, 
ticked off the issues which the conference 
had discussed—and had failed to settle. 
These issues were European security and 
Germany, disarmament, and the develop- 
ment of contacts between East and West. 

The heads of state agreed that (1) a close 
link existed between the reunification of 
Germany and the problems of European 
security, and that the German question and 
the reunification of Germany by means of 
free elections should be carried out in con- 
formity with the national interests of the 
German people and the interests of Euro- 
pean security; (2) they would work together 
to develop an acceptable system for disarm- 
ament; and (3) personal and cultural ex- 
changes should be stepped up. 

After nearly 3 years, only the last agree- 
ment in principle has been implemented. 

“With respect to the two other matters—the 
German question and ‘disarmament—no 
progress has been made. Thus the concrete 
results of the widely touted meeting boiled 
down to little more than a travel arrange- 
ment between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The ink of the Geneva communique was 
hardly dry when the Soviets launched their 
first probing thrust at the Middle East. 
Czech arms. shipments arrived in Egypt. 
This move did not elicit an energetic west- 
ern response, for the spirit of Geneva had 
numbed the reflexes of the Western Powers. 

Thus reassured, the Soviets intensified 
their -campaign for the subversion of the 
Middle East. To the western peoples, the 
Geneva Conference seemed to mark a step 
toward peace and a step away from the brink 
of total war, for there was, as President 
Eisenhower put it, “no alternative to peace.” 
For the Soviets, the Geneva Conference was 
@ maneuver in the cold war which set the 
stage for a flanking move into the Middle 
East, the unguarded rear of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Alliance. 

If great expectations are being attached 
now to a second summit meeting, they must 
be based on considerations other than those 
warranted by the net results of the first. 

Their leaders have made it clear that the 
Soviets do not wish to be reminded of the 
agreements reached at Geneva. The Soviets 
now refuse to talk about German unification 
by means of free elections. They insist that 
this matter must be the subject of a dialogue 
between the West German Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic, that is, the 
puppet regime of Soviet-occupied East 
Germany. 

This narrows down the discussion to dis- 
armament. Aside from the often-repeated 
Soviet proposals for the cessation of nuclear 
tests, the problem, as the Soviets see it, is 
the prohibition on the stationing of nuclear 
missiles in a zone consisting of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Germany, and the with- 
drawal of‘foreign forces from the European 
continent. In brief, the Soviets are prepared 
to talk at the summit about the liquidation 
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of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization de- 
fense system as a quid pro quo for the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces to the east of the 
Polish border. 

In 1955, President Eisenhower commanded 
at Geneva not enly the virtually unanimous 
support ef his countrymen but also the 
respect of America’s allies. The United 
States was at the height of its power; the 
retaliatory capabilities of the Strategic Air 
Command were not in doubt; and the Com- 
munist bloc was still shaken by the rever- 
berations of the great Stalin scandal and the 
commotion over Stalin’s succession. 

Yet the fruits of Geneva had turned sour 
before the end of 1955. Germany remained 
divided; the Soviets kept on developing their 
strategic air and missile power; and Com- 
munist propaganda and weapons moved un- 
hindered into Egypt and Syria. 

Is it reasonable to expect that the pros- 
pects for a summit conference are brighter 
now than they were at the high noon of 
American power? The Soviets have closed 
the technological gap; all of Europe is within 
the range of Soviet guided missiles—no mat- 
ter whether they are stationed to the east 
or west of some imaginary line drawn across 
the Pripet Marshes. And the Soviets have 
added several potential bases inside the 
Western defense perimeter—Egypt and 
Syria—to their already vast holdings of Eu- 
ropean and Asian real estate. 

The fiber of western determination has 
not grown stronger. The British Labor 
Party, counted a sure winner in the next 
British elections, clamors for not only a 
general disarmament agreement but also for 
the suspension of patrols by aircraft based 
in Britain carrying hydrogen bombs and all 
physical steps for basing missiles in Britain 
before another round of negotiations with 
the Soviets. France is being bled white by 
the Algerian war, and all throughout the 
West a growing chorus of politicians, jour- 
nalists, and academics is calling for further 
concessions to the Soviet point of view. 

Since 1955, there has been a massive de- 
terioration of the West’s bargaining position. 
Every sign points to another summit con- 
ference turning into a diplomatic Waterloo 
for the western alliance. 

The best course for the United States is 
to keep clear of summits. Should we re- 
fuse therefore to negotiate with the Soviets? 
Of course, we should do nothing of the kind. 
As a matter of fact, we have been negotiat- 
ing with the Communists for a long time. 
All diplomatic contacts connote the readi- 
ness to negotiate; the exchange of diplo- 
matic notes is a form of negotiation. These 
last 10 years we have been exchanging dip- 
lomatic notes with the Soviets at a furious 
pace. On all important issues we know, 
beyond a shadow of misapprehension, the 
position of the Soviets. They know ours. 


There is available for everyone’s inspec- 
tion a long series of conferences with the 
Soviets. Mr. Roosevelt negotiated, at Wash- 
ington, with Mr. LitvindOv the diplomatic 
recognition of the Soviet Union in 1933. 
During World War II, we conferred with the 
leaders of the Kremlin at Moscow, Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. After the war we con- 
ferred, on the heads-of-state and foreign- 
ministers level, with the Soviets at Paris, 
London, Berlin, and Geneva, and in the 
United Nations at New York. 


The Soviets proceeded to observe the pro- 
vision of the agreements reached at these 
various places whenever they were self- 
enforcing; they violated the rest. In not a 
single instance did the Soviet leaders dis- 
play their eagermess to evacuate territories 
that they had won by conquest. The only 
notable exception is Austria, and in this 
special case the Soviets appear to have yield- 
ed ehiefly because they hoped that their 
show of reasonableness would induce the 
Germans to reject the NATO pact. 
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If any lesson can be learned from 25 years 
of negotiating with the Soviets, it is that 
they respect force. They are prepared to 
modify their stand whenever the prevailing 
power relationships make this advisable .or 
nec ° 
The Soviet barrage of proposals for nego- 
tiations, beginning with Bulganin’s letter to 
President Eisenhower in November 1956 
leaves no doubt of what the Seviets are pre- 
pared to negotiate about: a rollback of 
western military power in Europe. 

Now, it is possible to conceive of arrange- 
ments under which the forces ef the United 
States and the Soviet Union could be with- 
drawn from their present position and a zone 
be created between, let us say, the Dnieper 
River and the North Sea, where no foreign 
forces will be stationed. It should be noted, 
however, that such an agreement would have 
to satisfy a condition on which the United 
States cannot yield. 

In the minds of men everywhere, United 
States foreign policy is associated with two 
principles, namely, the right of national 
selfdetermination and demooratic process. 
We have so strenuously avowed eur devo- 
tion to these principles that we must submit 
to being judged by the measure ef our ad- 
herence to them. If the Soviet Union agrees 
that all peoples between Russia’s national 
borders and the NATO countries shall choose 
their respective national governments by 
free, direct, secret, and popular vote, the 
conditions of a far-reaching agreement on 
a European settlement would have been met. 

Is it likely that the Soviets will agree to 
the liquidation of Communist puppet gov- 
ernments in Eastern Europe and their re- 
placement by democratic governments pre- 
siding over sovereign states? If this ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative, then 
we are justified in hoping that we can ob- 
tain, through negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, peace with honor and security. If it 
must be answered in the negative, then 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, although 
they might lead to the solution of some 
fringe issue—as, indeed, they have done in 
the past—will not bring us nearer to peace 
in our time. 

To the contrary, in the light of past ex- 
perience, such negotiations will be likely to 
redound to the Soviets’ benefit and weaken 
our position in Europe. In sum, a flexible 
foreign policy—fiexible is a euphemism for 
soft—is unlikely to wring from the Com- 
munists those concessions which our rigid 
foreign policy has thus far failed te obtain. 
It is likely to lead to a global Munich. 


KREMLIN’S AIM: A BUFFER ZONE 


The aim of Soviet diplomacy is ne enigma: 
to remove Western pressure upen the most 
sensitive part of Soviet anatomy, namely 
Eastern Europe. What.Algeria is to France, 
Eastern Europe is to Russia: a running sore 
that will not heal and threatens te infect the 
body politic of the occupying power. The 
Soviets seek to insulate this area of distur- 
bance within the Communist orbit by the 
creation of a buffer zone consisting of 
neutralist and collectivist states, interposed 
between democratic freedom and totalitarian 
domination. . 

The Soviets once they have secured their 
weakest flank and smothered the rebellious 
spirit of the East European peoples beneath 
the blanket of neutralism, will be free to 
turn their undivided attentien to the 
struggle for the Afro-Asian world. 

Among the West’s many illusions, none is 
more pernicious than that we can best the 
Communists by peaceful competition for the 
minds and hearts of the uncommitted peo- 
ples. Will the contest over the minds and 
hearts of the wncommitted peoples prove 
decisive in the conflict between ourselves and 
the Communists? Of course, it will not. 

If Asia were to go Communist, the West at 
bay would be no longer a figure of speech 
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about things to come; the domain of free- 
dom would have shrunk to one-fifth of man- 
kind. But we cannot hope to defeat the 
Communist threat to Asia by compromises in 
Europe on the terms proposed by the Soviet 
Union. 

At present, the Soviet economic offensive 
in Asia relies largely on industrial exports 
from East Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
Without their control of the productive 
capacity of Eastern Europe, the Soviets could 
not render economic and arms assistance to 
their Middle Eastern friends and Red China 
and concentrate their own industrial re- 
sources in the military sector. 

A deal on the neutralization of Germany 
as suggested by Bulganin would bring the 
Soviets within sight of their most cherished 
European objective: the control of the Ruhr, 
industrial heartland of Europe. 

Once Germany has been drawn into the So- 
viet orbit, the Soviet economic drive in Asia 
would be nourished by the resources of the 
technologically most advanced country in 
Europe. The Soviets do not expect to attain 
this goal tomorrow. For the time being, 
they must content themselves with milking 
their European satellites for the benefit of 
their Asian clients—which is one reason why 
they have not the slightest intention to relax 
their grip on East Germany and Eastern 
Europe. 

Important as it is for us to stay ahead of 
the Soviets in the competition for the Asian 
markets, we cannot hope to block the Com- 
munist penetration of Asia by economic ef- 
forts—nor, for that matter, can the Commu- 
nists defeat us by building steel mills in 
India and highways in Afghanistan. The 
basic problems of Asia cannot be solved 
either by us or by the Communists. They 
were created by developments which ante- 
date the conflict between democracy and 
communism by several hundred years. 

These developments were set in motion by 
the impact upon ancient and stagnant civil- 
izations of a young and vital civilization; 
namely, that of the West. The improve- 
ments in hygiene, transportation, and ad- 
ministration, wrought by the West, triggered 
a huge expansion of Asian population. How 
to keep economic productivity growing in 
order to feed a vast addition of hungry 
mouths—this is the burning question con- 
fronting virtually every Asian government. 

Soviet or American economic aid, even were 
it many times larger than its present size, 
cannot effect any substantial alleviation of 
Asia’s population problem. That problem 
can be solved, if it can be solved at all, only 
by the Asians themselves, through initiatives 
of their own. Its magnitude severely limits 
the effectiveness of foreign intervention, eco- 
nomic or pedagogical. 

To admit this fact is not to argue against 
American assistance in forcing the most rapid 
economic growth compatible with the under- 
developed countries’ resources. In all cases, 
such assistance is justified by the claim of 
human suffering upon our generosity, in 
some cases, it is also good business and good 
politics. But when this line of reasoning is 
stretched to mean that American economic 
policies toward the uncommitted coun- 
tries, bold and expensive as they may be, can 
achieve a decisive change tn the balance of 
power between the Soviets and ourselves, 
then we are asked to reckon without the 
West’s fundamental dilemma in Asia. 


No one can reasonably hope for more than 
that southeast Asia, India, and a goodly part 
of the Middle East will not go Communist. 
At best, these lands will maintain their 
present, 


thank its stars if it manages to hang on to 


its remaining strategic and economic stakes 
in the rimlands of Asia. 
SOVIET STRENGTH IN ASIA 

For geographical and historical reasons, 
the position of the Soviet Union on the 
Asian continent is strong, and that of the 
West is weak. The Soviets enjoy the stra. 
tegic advantages of geographical proximity 
and the continent’s inner lines of communi. 
cations. The Soviets do not have to live 
down hundreds of years of colonial history; 
the West is burdened by the many real 


and the many more imagined—wrongs that — 


its colonial rule inflicted upon native 


peoples. 
The United States, because of its close 


affinities with Europe, can never hope te 


cleanse itself, its fervent anticolonial profes. 
sions notwithstanding, of its “imperialist” 
guilt by association. ‘True, in every Asian 
land we have friends who credit our good 
intentions and are awake to the menace of 
Communist imperialism. Unfortunately, 
only in a few countries de they control the 
government, and even there they de not al- 
ways represent the sentiment of the masses, 
There is much useful and necessary work 
for us to do throughout the underdeveloped 
and uncommitted world. But we must look 
elsewhere for a favorable terrain upon which 
to carry the offensive against the Commu- 
nist citadel. 

The most favorable terrain for western 
strategy in the protracted and irreconcilable 
conflict between democracy and communism 
in Eastern Europe. There, in contract with 
Asia, the historical currents are running 
against communism, and the West enjoys 
natural advantages which do not beckon it 
elsewhere. For the great majority of the 
satellite peoples—Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and East Ger- 
many—communism and Soviet rule are un- 
speakable abomination. This has been 80 
for a long time. The risings in Poland and 
Hungary revealed that neither police terror 
nor brain washing can cow forever a people 
that once had known freedom. 


UNREST INSIDE RUSSIA 


More important still, the masses of Russia 
are restive.. They are not immune to the 
spirit of rebellion that has risen in Eastern 
Europe. The rule of the Communists, de- 
spite their more liberal pose and prestige 
successes such as sputnik, is not as firmly 
implanted upon the peoples of Russia 3% 
they would like us to believe. 

The Communists have good memories: It 
was only by a hair’s breadth, and thanks # 
the incredible blunders of the Nazis, that 
Communist rule was saved, during World 
War II, from the wrath of its own people 
who, when the Germans first advanced t 
ward Moscow and Kiev, were ready to wél- 
come them as liberators. ~- 

It is no wonder that the Communists want 
us to measure our strength with them in 
Asia—and to relax our presgure in Europe. 
If the West can be imduced by propaganda, 
intrigue, and negotiations to withdraw from 
central Europe and to dissolve NATO, the 
Communists will be able to te their 
Position where, notwithstanding their for 
midable military posture, they are now 
vulnerable, and to reinforce their position 


where the West is now weakest and cal 


never hope to score decisively against com 
munism, namely, in Asia. , 

The Communists would like to achiev 
this end without war. They hope to succeel 
through propaganda, intrigue, and negotit 
. These methods are comparatively sal 





niques of conflict, such as a peace 
alternating with steppedup political 
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democracies’ apparent inability 
' yanks against all but forthrightly 
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fare and subversion, are favered by the 
F to close 


military 


threats. 

Even with the best will in the world, the 
Soviets can, at the next summit conference, 
contribute little to the alleviation of world 
tensions. They cannot help us, were they 
so disposed, to solve the problems of Asia, 
for these problems—the pressure of popula- 
tion upon uate resources and deep- 
seated antiwestern resentments—are insolu- 
ple, at least for the foreseeable future. 
~ On the other hand, the Soviets have cre- 
ated for themselves problems in 
Europe which, too, defy solution. Soviet 
domination has aroused the implacable re- 
sentment of the great mass of peoples in the 
European satellite states. The Soviets will 
always be plagued with the threat of re- 
bellion. 

Conceivably, the Soviets might wish to 
get off the lid and withdraw within their own 
borders. Yet Soviet evacuation of Eastern 
Europe would bring down the flimly struc- 
ture of Communist puppet governments and 
destroy the myth of communism forever. 
The Soviets cannot extricate themselves from 
their East European dilemma ‘except at pro- 
hibitive cost. In any case, we cannot solve 
this problem for them—even were we so 
oblivious of our own interests and professed 
ideals as to connive in keeping Eastern 
Europe under the Soviet yoke. 

There is not a single major political prob- 
lem to which another summit conference 
can find, even with good will on both sides, 
@ practical and honest solution—and good 
will has never been forthcoming from the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. There remains 
the possibility of an agreement on arms con- 
trol and reduction, for the ban on super- 
weapons is a technological rather than a po- 
litical question. Yet the questien must be 
asked: Is a summit conference required to 
ratify an arrangement that exists in fact 
although it has not Leen committed to 
paper? 

It is a foregone conclusion that, in an- 
other war, the United States and the Soviet 
Union will seek to abstain from the use of 
those superweapons which are as dangerous 
to the user ‘as to his intended victim. The 
hotly debated question of inspection will 
probably soon answer itself: When both 
sides will have space observatories they will 
be able to inspect each other’s territories 
to their hearts’ content. 

This will give neither side complete secur- 
ity, for even the closest inspection might not 
furnish more than a few minutes’ warning 
against a surprise attack. Even the most 
effective ban on superweapons, solemnly 
agreed upon by the western allies and the 
Soviets, would not bring the world one step 
closer to the termination of the cold war. 

The Soviets have made good their penetra- 
tion of the Middle East without firing atomic 
Weapons or, for that matter, one shot of old- 
fashioned gunpowder. Would an agreement 
banning nuclear testing or on inspection 


have affected significantly the incursion of . 


Soviet power in Egypt and Syria? Evidently, 
it would have not. 

The best we can hope of a second confer- 
ence at the summit is that it will demon- 
strate the of to reconcile 


with the implacable power urge of the Com- 
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technol havé been decisive. The 
Soviets are the last to think so; The grip 
of our power on the perimeter of the Soviet 
empire has not been broken. If it had been, 
the Soviets would not seek to relax it by 
diplomacy and propaganda. As long as the 
facts of power politics persuade the Soviets 
that they have more te gain from conferences 
than from battles, the prospects for world 
peace will remain about as bright or as dim 
as they have been ever since communism 
emerged as an aggressive force. The Lenins, 
Stalins, and Khrushchevs come and go; com- 
munism remains. 

The obstacle to a lasting settlement of 
international conflict is not the arms race or 
the division of Europe or the troubles of the 
Middle East, but communism itself. Confer- 
ence or no conference, the cold war will con- 


' tinue, and the end of the protracted and 


irreconcilable conflict between democracy and 
totalitarianism is not in sight. For the West, 
the watchword is still what it has always 
been—build its strength, preserve its unity, 
and keep its powder dry. 





National Guard Must Be Preserved To 
Serve the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
it is not necessary for me or anyone ebe 
to remind the Congress of the great con- 
tributions the National Guard has made 
to the defense of our Nation. Its record 
of glorious performance is written in- 
delibly in our military history; its avail- 
ability on short notice to defend the 
Nation in emergencies has more than 
once confounded the plans of those who 
have fomented wars against us. Nor is 
it necessary for me to point out that the 
National Guard represents the tradition- 
al American way of preparing ourselves 
and our citizens for the defense of our 
Nation, the citizen soldier has always 
been the Nation’s best weapon and the 
National Guard has been the mechanism 
which has trained and mobilized that 
weapon. 

We recognize that with changing mili- 
tary objectives, strategy, and new weap- 
ons, the National Guard as well as the 
other elements of our defensive forces, 
‘requires modernization and modification 
from time to time. And as we all know, 
the Congress is considering a plan for 
such a modernization of the National 
Guard in the light of the problems of 
atomic and missile warfare. This plan 
is, in part, at least a reSponse to re- 
peated requests by leaders of the Na- 
tional Guard itself for such moderniza- 
tion. And certainly, all of us will wel- 
come any plan which will make our cit- 
izen soldiers and the National Guard 
more effective guardians of our Nation’s 
security. But the plan requested by the 
Secretary of the Army goes far beyond 
this aim and proposes a reduction in 
force and units which, to be blunt, can- 
not escape the suspicion that it is in- 
tended to cut the National Guard down 
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to a size more to the liking of those who 
have never loved the National Guard. I 
am particularly disturbed, Mr. Speaker, 
because under the proposed reorgani- 
zation it would be the smaller units in 
the smaller communities which would 
be discontinued. Ido not desire to make 
comparisons as to whether our best sol- 
diers have come from the cities or the 
rural areas. Our history has fortunately 
proven that whether they come from 
metropolis, town, hamlet, or farm our 
citizens make magnificent soldiers when 
properly trained. But I cannot forbear 
pointing out that Sgt. Alvin C. York was 
the most outstanding hero of World War 
I and was a small-town product. Cer- 
tainly it would be neither fair nor pru- 
dent for the Nation to make it difficult 
for less populated areas of our Nation 
to make their contribution of trained 
citizen soldiers to our defense. : 

In any event I am sure my colleagues 
will desire to give the plan to modernize 
the National Guard extremely careful 
scrutiny. In this connection, Maj. Gen. 
Joe W. Henry, the Adjutant General of 
Tennessee, has prepared a memorandum 
on the proposed reorganization. Gen- 
eral Henry has an outstanding military 
record and under his guidance and di- 
rection the National Guard in Tennes- 
see has made notable progress. His 
analysis of the reorganization plan will, 
I am sure, prove to be of much value to 
my colleagues in their consideration of 
this vitally important matter and ac- 
cordingly I request unanimous consent 
to have this memorandum printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The mem- 
orandum follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON PROPOSED REORGANIZATION 
AND REDUCTION OF THE TENNESSEE NA- 
TIONAL GUARD 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
bring you up to date on the current status 
of the proposals which directly effect the 
strength and effetciveness of the Tennessee 
National Guard. As you know, the Depart- 
ment of Defense proposes: 

1. A conversion of our units to conform to 
the pentomic concept of warfare. 

2. A reduction in personnel of the Army 
National Guard of 40,000 officers and men as 
proposed in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1959. 

3. A reduction in units featuring the elim- 
ination of six National Guard divisions plus 
several hundred existing operational, com- 
bate, and combat support nondivisional 
units. 

I shall proceed to discuss these proposals 
seriatim. 

THE PROPOSED REORGANIZATION 

The Army National Guard has repeatedly 
requested that the Pentagon permit the ap- 
plication of the Pentomic concept to its di- 
visions. We must streamline, modernize and 
refine our organization to give the guard the 
powerpacked, mobile and flexible organiza- 
tion indispensable to survival: on the battle- 
field and to provide a balanced force. We 
are convinced, however, that this can be 
achieved within the framework of the pres- 
ent Army National Guard and without loss 
of a single unit. (Conversions, redesigna- 
tions, etc., of course, would be necessary.) 

THE REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 

Nationwide, the fiscal year 1959 budget will 
force a further reduction of 40,000 in the 
Army National Guard, cutting it from a high 
strength of 434,000 in April 1957, to a low of 
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360,000 in fiscal year 1959. Present strength 
is about 400,000, a figure to which we were 
forced to reduce, 

On the State level, it would reduce us from 
11,730 on June 36, 1957, to a low of approxi- 
mately 10,577 in fiscal year 1959. Present 
strength under curtailed recruiting as of 
March 31 is 11,124. 

While we have made every effort to avoid 
any semblance of criticism of the Reserve, 
one cannot escape some observations by way 
of comparison. It is insisted, for example, 
that the Reserve too is being reduced, and so 
it is, from an authorized 300,000 to 270,000, 
but the Reserve has only approximately 240,- 
000 members. Therefore, where we are los- 
ing warm bodies, they only lose on paper and 
even under the reduced authorization, not 
only will they not lose, they will have about 
30,000 vacancies. The effect of these cuts 
would be to: 

1. Reduce some of our units to the point 
where effective unit training would be im- 
possible. 

2. Seriously reduce the combat capability 
of the only immediate callable Ready Re- 
serve the Army now has available. 

3. Place an undue restriction upon the op- 
portunity for a young man to participate in 
National Guard activities and thereby ful- 
fill his military obligation. 

4. Force us to discharge substantial num- 
bers of officers and men who have placed 
their faith in us, with a resultant loss of re- 
tirement benefits and other privileges. 

5. Adversely affect the national defense ef- 
fort. 

6. Adversely affect the performance of our 
State mission. 


THE REDUCTION OF UNITS 


This is the more serious of the three prob- 
lems and is in addition to the troop struc- 
ture reorganization and the personnel 
reduction. 

The Regular Army, apparently because of 
the emphasis on guided missiles, supersonic 
aircraft, earth-girdling satellites, and other 
Buck Rogers-type gadgets of destruction, has 
mothballed 4 of its former 10 divisions, 
leaving a net of 15 at present. 

Significant it is that Russia, notwithstand- 
ing her sputnik successes and her superiority 
in the satellite field, has not seen fit to 
mothball any of her 175 divisions. 

The guard today has 27 divisions (21 in- 
fantry and 6 armor). 

We lose six of these divisions. 

Again it is significant that the Army has 
placed a veil of secrecy on this proposal. 

It is generally believed—although the 
Pentagon refuses to confirm or deny this— 
that the guard will lose approximately 30 
percent of its company and detachment size 
units, which would reduce that number from 
5,437 to about 3,806. 

On a State level this would reduce us from 
140 company and detachment size units to 
98 


It is the Guard’s position that slashes in 
the Regular Establishment should be offset 
by a buildup in the Reserve forces, to the 
end that he active Army, the National 
Guard and the Reserve, when taken as a 
whole, will present what we know as a 
balanced force. 

The Guard insists that reductions in the 
Guard and Reserve, made concurrently with 
reductions in the Regular Establishment, 
violates this time-honored balanced force 
concept. 

As Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of 
Staff, phrased it _in testifying before the 
Brooks Subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee in February 1957: 

“Really we should view our Army as a 
combination of the active Army and the two 
Reserve components. As one goes down the 
others should go up.” 

We agree. 

Again we are forced to odious comparisons 
with the Reserve. 
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As aforesaid the Guard has 27 actual divi- 
sions, all 

The Reserve has 10 nominal infantry divi- 
sions, 12 replacement training divisions and 
3 maneuver area commands. Under the 
proposal the Reserve would lose 4 of its 
divisions. 

The smallest guard division (the 45th In- 
fantry Division of Oklahoma) is larger than 
the largest Reserve division. 

Guard divisions are self-sufficient, accom- 
plishing their own administration, training, 
and logistical backup, while Reserve divisions 
must depend almost entirely upon the Active 
Army for their administration, waleeng, and 
logistical support. 

The guard has on hand vast quantities of 
arms and equipment while the Reserve has 
little or no equipment. 

The guard, for the most part, is housed 
in armories and has a vibrant, well-planned 
State-supported program for the completion 
of its construction requirements, while the 
Reserve facilities are, for the most part, non- 
existent. 

A comparison of the state of training be- 
tween the guard and the Reserve divisions 
is impossible since this is a closely guarded 
secret. 

Some 2 years ago, Hanson W. Baldwin, mili- 
tary analyst of the New York Times wrote 
an article in which he said, in part: 

“The condition of the guard is in startling 
contrast to the lean and hungry look of the 
Army’s Reserve, as presented by the Pentagon 
in congressional testimony.” 

The loss of one guard division (any) cuts 
deeper into the Nation’s defense structure 
than the loss of any Reserve division. 

It is the guard’s position that if 10 di- 
visions are to be deleted from the troop 
structure, sound planning, duty to country 
and honor of profession demand the estab- 
lishment of reasonable criteria to the end 
that the 10 least effective divisions, whether 
guard or Reserve, be eliminated. 

The Pentagon planners should peruse the 
parable of the talents. 


THE 6-MONTHS TRAINING PROGRAM 


At the last annual meeting of the Adju- 
tants General Association, Secretary Brucker 
appeared before our group and gave assur- 
ance that the Army would accept every man 
the National Guard sent to it for 6 months’ 
training and that they would be sent at a 
time they wanted to begin training. He 
further pledged that no quotas or similar 
restrictions would be imposed. 

I feel impelled to state parenthetically 
that Secretary Brucker is an honorable man 
and has been a friend of the guard, but he 
too is answerable to the civilian masterg in 
the Pentagon who saw fit to cut the founda- 
tion out from under him. 

For after we had relied upon this assur- 
ance and after the memorandum of under- 
standing forced by the Brooks subcommit- 
tee was signed, and after the guard had 
sold the program, the Department of. Defense 
imposed strict fund limitations and forced 


the imposition of firm quotas, with the re- 


sult that the present input is not, and can- 
not be, sufficient to maintain the strength 
of the Army guard. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 
permits only 22,000 6-month trainees. 


Eighteen thousand of these will enlist in > 


fiscal year 1958, but train in fiscal year 1959. 
This permits only 4,000 new enlistees, where- 
as we need 45,000 to maintain enrolled 
strength of 400,000. 

You will bear in mind that the Guard is 
now permitted to enlist only prior service 
personnel, obligated reservists and those who 
agree to take 6 months active duty for 
training. 

bape ye: Fee li a ao ear 
We can send y about one per company in 
fiscal cn un 1959. , 

The veteran, as a ce is not interested in 
further military servi 








The obligated reservist is difficult to re. 
cruit. In a large number of cases the dig. 
tance to the nearest. unit precludes his ep. 
listment, moreover, experience indicates that 
few desire to participate in Guard or Re. 
serve activity. 

Incidentally, Tennessee led the Nation 
last year in the recruitment of obligors, 


GENERAL OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSALS 


In addition to the foregoing specific objec. 
tions to these proposals, there are some gen. 
eral objections; among them are: 

1. There is little or no escape from a con. 
clusion that this is but a backdoor approach 
towerd federalization of the Guard ang 
building up the Reserve at the expense of the 
Guard. 

2. There remain those who dislike the 
Guard, because it is an arm of the State with 
which they must share control. 

3. States rights is heavily involved. 

4. The whole proposal is shrouded in un. 
due secrecy and it is a fact that the Penta. 
gon has declined to forewarn and forearm 
the guard by stamping a secret label on the 
entire transaction. Their strategy seems to 
be to ambush and lie in wait, as they view 
all efforts to ferret out the details of this 
nefarious scheme hatched in the hollow of 
a log, as being an effort to compromise the 
security of the Nation. The States have a 
vested interest in the guard and a right to 
know. Surely the governor of a sovereign 
State cannot be denied that information 
which is readily available to the ruling caste 
in the Pentagon. After all they have no 
monopoly on patriotism, 

TENNESSEE’S PARTICIPATION IN THE FIGHT 

AGAINST THESE PROPOSALS 


Our participation has consisted primarily 
of the following: 

1. The adjutant general has made re- 
peated trips to Washington to confer with 
other adjutants general and military leaders, 

2. The adjutant general, the command. 
ing general, 30th Armored Division, the 
president of the National Guard Association 
of Tennessee, and the immediate past adju- 
tant general have conferred in Washington 
with every Congressman and Senator from 
Tennessee and without exception they have 
rallied to our cause. 

8. On Sunday, January 12, 1958, the senior 
commanders and staff officers of the Tennes- 
see Army National Guard were assembled in 
Nashville and briefed. 

4. The National Guard Association of Ten- 
nessee has been briefed fully, both by the 
adjutant general and the presidents of both 
the State and national associations. 

5. An extensive publicity campaign has 
been carried out. 


ACTION OF THE BROOKS SUBCOMMITTEE 


On March 4, 1958, after hearing testimony 
from representatives of the Department of 
the Army, the National Guard Association, 
the Adjutants General Association, Members 
of Congress, the American Legion, and @ 
number of governors, the Brooks subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee unanimously adopted a resolution, the 
pertinent parts of which are as follows: 

1. That the strength of the Army National 
Guard be maintained at 400,000. 

2. That spaces be provided for it 
6-month trainees. : 

3. That the Army be directed to proceed 
with the development of plans for a wa 
National Guard troop basis, coordinating the 
same with the States. (Incidentally, the 


Governor must agree to deactivation of units 


under the law.) 

4. That sufficient appropriations be pro- 
vided to maintain the strength of.the Army 
Guard as above set forth. 


¥ 


PRESENT STATUS 7 


Army will soon @ revised troop 
for the Army National Guard, directing 
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\ 
elimination of 30 percent or approximately 
1,700 federally recognized units, of which 
Tennesee must lose its fair share. 

This plan is not acceptabte. 

Based upon the law and on the Brooks 
subcommittee resolution, which later was 
adopted by the full House Armed Services 
Committee, the proposed troep basis, when 
approved by the Secretary is enly a starting 
point for further negotiation between the 
army and the several States. 

The Secretary of the Army will address the 
annual conference of the Adjutants General 
Association which convenes im Phoenix, Ariz., 
on April 14, 1958. The Adjutant General 
and the commanding general, 30th Armored 
Division, as well as others will be present for 
this conference. 

The Secretary of Defense has been invited 
to appear before the annual meeting of the 
Conference of Governors in Miami in May. 

You will be kept informed of any further 
developments, 

Jor W. Henry, Jr., 
Major General, Tennessee National 
Guard, The Adjutant General. 





Report of J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKE 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial in the Los Angeles Examiner of 
Wednesday, April 23, 1968, concerning 
the recent annual report ef Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation Director J, Edgar 
Hoover: 





THe Hoover Repert 


In his annual report on the eperations of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover makes a hensive 
accounting of the tremendous job this vital 
agency is doing in the prevemtion of crime 
and in providing safeguards for the secu- 
tity of the American people in the fields of 
subversion, sabotage, and espionage. . - 

But he makes a major point ef another 
phase of this whole matter ef law enforce- 
ment that spells out the basic difference be- 
tween the police concepts of a free society, 
such as ours, and the authoritarian state, 
such as that of the Communists. 

Mr. Hoover repeats on this eccasion as 
he has done so many times in the past, that 
“the fight against subversion and betrayal 
from within is a relentless struggle.” But he 
emphasizes that in pursuing this objective, 
the Bureau is forever mindful of one im- 
portant fact—that it is an investigative 
eg not @ prosecuting arm ef Govern- 
ment. 


The great pride of the Bureau, and of Mr. 
Hoover as its Director, is mot that it has 
examined the loyalties of more than 1 mil- 
lion people during the past year, but that 
Many of these investigations resulted in the 


ang exoneration of the persons in- 


The most complete and absolute compul- 
sions under which the Bureau operates are 
mn as Mr. Hoover enumerates them, that: 
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police in the Nation, and instead 
looks to it confidently not only for security 
of his person but for the defense of his in- 
tegrity as a human being. 

The Communist and totalitarian police 
states would fall apart if compelled to work 
within the limits of humanity and common 
justice that are inviolable under the FBI and 
its dedicated Director. 

Mr. Hoover’s.annual report leaves the 
American people with a profound sense, not 
of security from crime and subversion alone, 
but of the infinitely greater form of secu- 
rity that emerges from a way of life safe- 
guarded against police tyranny. 

Law enforcement that seeks the proof of 
innocence as zealously as it pursues the 
proof of guilt is too little known in the 
world, and that we have it in America is 
our good fortune and our strength. 





Views on the Current Economic Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to your careful reading the state- 
ment issued by the board of directors of 
the Illinois Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. Mr. Harlan Hegener, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., is chairman of the board. 

That we have been experiencing an 
economic recession no one denies, and 
we must take cognizance of it. But I de- 
plore the atempts being made, and 
largely for political purposes, to exploit 
this situation to the extent of creating 
a hysteria that inevitably leads to ill- 
advised action, 

This statement expresses the views of 
the Illinois retail merchants, and I be- 
lieve the views of every thinking per- 
son, as to great need for temperate 
words, thought and actions in dealing 
with this economic problem. 

I especially call your attention to the 
comment of Mr. Hughston McBain, 
chairman of the board of Marshall Field 
& Co., in an address he made last,Jan- 
uary before the business and political 
leaders in Chicago. / 

The statement follows: 

Aprit 22, 1958. 
To the Illinois Delegation in Congress: 

The board of directors of the Ilinois Retail 
Merchants Association, meeting in annual 
session in Springfield, Ill., on April 17, di- 
rected me to send you this statement cov- 
ering the reactions of the Congress and of 
political and economic leaders to current 
business conditions. 

The board also instructed the undersigned 
to relay to you the following opinion, which 
it firmly believes represents ‘the thinking of 
the vast majority of the people of the State 
of Illinois and the Nation. 

I. The current status of our economy does 
not present a condition which lends itself 
to cure by hysteria. 

It. Temperance on the part of Congress 
will do more to restore public confidence in 
the economy than’ the distortions created 
within the economy under the delusion that 
economic stability can be created by an 
extravagant use of public funds. 

IIt. America will best be served by a tem- 
perate Congress which will give the Ameri- 
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can economy a full opportunity to solve its 
own problems in the traditionally sound 
manner characteristic of a free economy; of 
an economy striving for economic and moral 
greatness instead of immediate panaceas re- 
sulting in future socialization. 

As a substantiation of our conclusion we 
add, herewith, what we consider a most con- 
cise summary of the operation of a free econ- 
omy: 

On January 24, 1958, Mr. Hughston 
McBain, then chairman of the board of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., speaking to the business 
and political leaders of Chicago, made this 
pointed comment: 

“In the world of economics, as in the 
natural world, what goes up, comes down. 
Each new generation, of course, thinks good 
times can go on without end, and, to be 
honest, over extends itself, out of sheer op- 
timism and exuberance. That is good—it’s 
youthful, it’s enthusiastic, it’s a desire for 
@ good life—but just a bit foolish. 

“Because some where along the line, bus!i- 
ness must level off, must pause to consoli- 
date its gain, must even fall back a bit in 
order to correct any excesses. 7 

“And while it is naive to think that pros- 
perity is never ending, it is equally foolish 
t. despair at the slightest setback. Because, 
just as good times cannot last forever, harder 
times are always temporary, too. 

“And perhaps even sillier than faith in 
good times forever, is the belief that the eco- 
nomic life of a nation can be managed * * * 
that the peaks and valleys can be completely 
leveled off. 

“Those who believe that Government can 
outlaw fundamental economic laws and can 
legislate corrective measures are deluding 
themselves. The idea of legislating the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand is hogwash. 

“Even one of our top Federal economists 
said recently: “The business cycle simply 

reached its peak and began to subside and 
all the King’s horses and all the king’s men, 
not to mention all the economists, politi- 
cians, amateur tinkerers, and easy-money 
experts, could do absolutely nothing about 
it... You and I know he is right.” 

The board of directors of the Illinois Re- 
tail Merchants Association has unanimously 
approved this policy statement and recom- 
mends your thorough usage of all of it in 
resisting the experiments to allegedly im- 
prove business which are before you and 
which are probably yet to come. 





National Guard Should Be Kept Strong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
a number of the adjutant generals of the 
Army National Guard are in Washing- 
ton to protest the Department of Army’s 
announced plan for the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. 

In broad terms, the Army’s plan calls 
for the elimination of 6 National Guard 
divisions and more than a thousand 
nondivisional . units—one-third of the 
present Army Guard; for the elimina- 
tion of 4 Army Reserve divisions; and for 
the reduction in the aggregate national 
stréhgth of the Army National Guard 
from 404,000 to 360,000. In the State of 
California alone this will mean a loss of 
approximately 80 company size units and 
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the elimination of over 2,000 officers and 
enlisted men. 

The Army’s plan represents a serious 
threat to the vigor and stability of our 
first line of defense. 

Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, pres- 
ident of the National Guard Associa- 
tion, has declared that: 

It is ridiculous to pretend that we are 
modernizing our Reserve forces by cutting 
them by one-third; that it is sheer pretense 
to maintain that utter and complete elimi- 
nation of strong, well-officered, well-manned, 
well-trained, and well-equipped National 
Guard units is a progressive step. 


In February of this year full hearings 
on this matter were held before Repre- 
sentative OvERTON Brooks’ Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee. Both sides were 
given a conscientious hearing. And 
when the hearings were concluded the 
full committee unanimously adopted re- 
solutions supporting an Army Guard 
strength of 400,000 and an Army Re- 
serve strength of 300,000. Furthermore, 
the resolutions called for sufficient funds 
for an input of 55,000 nonprior service- 
men into 6 months’ training, and di- 
rected that the revised troop basis for 
the Army National Guard be developed 
with the approval of the States and 
‘Territories. 

Yet the Department of the Army is 
obstinately sticking to its plan. 

The National Guard has been accused 
of bucking modernization of our defense 
forces. The facts tell a different story. 
The record plainly shows that the Na- 
tional Guard is eager to keep paee with 
the fast-moving world of modern war- 
fare. The National Guard has been 
accused of being motivated by senti- 
ment and tradition in opposing the 
Army’s plan. The guard, it is true, 
abounds in tradition. But in deploring 
the Army’s proposals it is motivated by 
the very sound and realistic conviction 
that it makes no sense to cripple our 
first line of defense while our potential 
enemy continues to build its military 
strength. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
is now considering the Department of the 
Army’s recommended budget cuts for 
the National Guard and the Army Re- 
serve. It is my earnest hope that the 
committee will think twice before sup- 
porting these budget cuts. It is my hope 
that in considering a disarmament move 
on our part the committee will not fail 
to keep in mind that no announced plans 
for disarmament have been heard from 
our potential enemy. 





Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 
Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 


er, under date of April 20, 1958, I re- 
ceived a letter from Hallie N. Nicholson 
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of Pasadena, Calif., submitting the sig- 
natures of 103 persons who reside in or 
are adjacent to my congressional dis- 
trict, urging passage of the Langer bill, 
S. 582. Pursuant to the request of Mrs. 
Nicholson, notation to this effect is being 
made in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





American Legien’s Program To Aid 
Unempleyed Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article fea- 
tured in the April issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legionaire which outlines the 
American Legian’s 13-point program to 
aid unemployed veterans: 

LecIon Has 13-Pornt ProGcRAM To AID 
UNEMPLOYED VETERANS 


WASHINGTON, March 28.—A 13-point pro- 
gram to assist unemployed veterans has been 
proposed for implementation through the 
17,000 posts of the American Legion. 

The proposals call for a close understand- 
ing with labor groups, employers, and other 
organizations or individuals who are inter- 
ested in employment for veterans. 

Endorsement for the program was given 
at a meeting called at the Legion’s Washing- 
ton office by National Commander John 8. 
Gleason, Jr., at the request of J. Edward 
Walter, chairman of the national employ- 
ment committee of the Legion’s national 
economic commission. 

“With close to a million veterans of World 
Wars I and II and the Korean conflict now 
unemployed, an effective program on a com- 
munitywide basis with each Legion post par- 
ticipating actively, has become an essential 
necessity so that the veterans of our Nation 
may be assured that everything is being done 
to assist them with their employment prob- 
lems. 1 am therefore calling on all depart- 
ment commanders of the American Legion to 
support these proposals,” Commander Glea- 
son declared. 

Department Commander John W. Collins 
termed the program as a forward step by the 
Legion to meet the effects of the recession 
on veterans and their families. 

Many of the employment problems which 
are common to veterans may be answered 
if they are properly identified and if an 
honest and energetic effort is made by those 
responsible for solving them especially in 
hard-hit Pennsylvania, Collins added. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Following are a few things which can be 
done to assure the post employment officer 
of some degree of success in his efforts: 

1. Frequently visit the nearest State Em- 
Ployment Service office and become ac- 
quainted with its services and responsi- 
bilities. 

2. Get to know the veteran employment 
representative, the local office manager, the 
representative who is in close touch with 
labor unions, the personnel who handles 
employers’ orders for help and who make 
the selection and reférral of applicants to 
job openings, the man who contacts employ- 
ers and the counselors who assist veterans 
having unusual difficulty finding or holding 
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8. Make it a regular requirement to dis. 
cuss veterans employment problems and 
labor market conditions at all post meetings, 

4. Determine and inform members in neeq 
of employment if other members, who are 
employers, need workers. 

5. Make available to the membership cur. 
rent information about jobs available in the 
area. This information can be furnished or 
obtained by your State employment service, 
If veterans seem to qualify, send them to 
the employment office.for final determina. 
tion and referral if qualified. 

6. Make sure that all veterans in need of 
employment are referred to the nearest 
State employment office immediately to reg. 
ister for employment and any other service 
pertaining to employment that they may 
need and which the post does not know how 
to provide. 

7. Where possible, suggest to employers 
that they should list their employment needs 
with the Employment Service and if possible, 
notify the post service officer. 

8. It is suggested that you appraise the 
advantage of and inform members of oppor- 
tunities for employment in other areas out~ 
side of the locality. The Employment Sery- 
ice has information on jobs in all parts of 
the United States. Many Federal positions 
are available to veterans. Advise them to 
check with local Government establishments 
such as post offices which carry civil service 
openings. : 

9. Keep your veterans advised through 
your service officer or other Government rep- 
resentatives of available training under VA 
regulations. 

10. Keep familiar with laws and 
tions affecting veterans’ preference in Goy- 
ernment work and regarding reemployment 
rights. 

11, Work with all community industrial 
groups and organizations attempting to 
bring new industries in the area. 

12. Work and encourage the acceptance of 
such programs as empley the handicapped, 
older workers groups, and other worthwhile 
work programs, —_ 

13. Above all, maintain a close under- 
standing with labor groups, employers, and 
other organizations or individuals who are 
interested in employment for veterans. ; 





Law Is a Ferce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
include the text of an editorial which 
appeared in the April 28, 1958, issue of 
Life magazine and is entitled “Law Is 4 
Force”: 

Law Is a Force—ANpd Law Day Reminps US” 
How Mucus It Can Do To MaKE A PEACEFUL 
WorRLD 
In Soviet. Russia, May 1 will be the same 

old holiday, dedicated to the world prole- 
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communism: to tyrannical power over 
nearly @ billion people. Against its noisy 
panners, the idea of law seems feeble and 
e. Much more tangible western weap- 
ons—billions of dollars, arsenals of H-bombs, 
tireless diplomacy—have failed to win us the 
kind of world in which freemen can feel safe. 
But the idea of law is more venerable than 
any of these weapons, and perhaps more 
erful. It was a force in human affairs 
long before the proletariat was invented. It 
has been a force since the time of Hammu- 
rabi and Confucius, of Moses and Solon, of 
Cicero, Grotius, John Marshall. It is the 
“pond of civil society” (Cicero) and the basis 
of all honest government. It is the means of 
justice; and justice, says the Roman axiom, 
is the way to peace. 

Lawyers have dominated United States 
politics since the framing of the Constitu- 
tion. But in recent years too many of them, 
preoccupied with law as a mere livelihood, 
have neglected its grander lineaments and 
wider potential. The observation of Law 
Day is part of a crusade to correct this my- 
opia. Says the crusade’s leader, Charles 
Rhyne, new president of the American Bar 
Association: “The need for law in the world 
community is the greatest gap in the grow- 
ing structure of civilization.” 


THREE VAST FIELDS 


How then does one go about filling this 
gap? Wheré can law be extended among 
the nations? 

First, take the vast field of business and 
economic relations. Conflicts here were re- 
“cently thought to be the cause of wars. 
Yet within the free world large areas of 
economic conflict have been brought under 
treaties since the war. Chief Justice War- 
ren has declared: “We can reasonably re- 
solve that this whole field will be subordi- 
nated to peaceful procedures during the next 
25 years.” Why not the next 10? Due 
process has many wider economic applica- 
tions. An obvious example: let the United 
States ratify the Organization of Trade Co- 
operation. A less obvious one: let the 
United States adopt the plan of German 
Banker Hermann Abs for a magna carta of 
international investment and _ property 
rights. This would be a treaty among free- 
dom-loving countries setting standards of 
how governments should behave toward 
other people’s money, and vice versa. 

Second, there is the equally vast area of 
international disputes over personal rights 
and wrongs. Many of these are “justiciable” 
under existing- international law; yet the 
world court, their natural forum, is virtually 
unemployed. It would soon comé to life if 
more governments, including the United 
States, would support and use it. Able law- 
yers have also urged a system of regional or 
other subsidiary international courts and 
arbitration tribunals. One lawyer, Luis 
Kutner of Chicago, has even proposed a 
treaty to internationalize the right of habeas 
corpus, that cornerstone of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
erties whose lack still brutalizes so many 
Of the world’s jails. 

But third, there are those disputes of 
“power politics” that engage the prestige 
and fears of proud nations. These great 
clashes, loud or muffied, echo regularly 
through the U. N. The U.N. is a dubious 
Source of law, having been born as a league 
of victors rather than an instrument of 
ae whenever a U. N. decision is 
Tespec y the disputing parties, the idea 
of due process is fortified. It was fortified 
when Britain, France, arid Israel accepted its 
Suez cease-fire, as it was weakened by So- 
Viet defiance over Hungary. 

LAW AND THE SHERIFF'S POSSE 


The obvious imperfection of the U. N., 
Made g by the H-bomb, has turned 
many law-minded logicians into advocates 
Sf world government. All laws need en- 
forcement; peace needs the enforcement of 
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an international government and police 
force; so runs the syllogism. (For an im- 
pressive recent example, see World Peace 
Through World Law by Grenville Clark and 
Louis B. Sohn.) But logic alone does not 
make world government feasible or even de- 
sirable. Nor is force the whole definition of 
law. 

“May it not be,” asks Dean Roscoe Pound, 
“that universal law must precede the univer- 
sal state which will undertake to put any 
required force behind it?” What Pound 
calls a general body of recognized principles 
of adjusting relations and regulating con- 
duct already exists in scattered, unmatched 
and incomplete form among the nations of 
the free world. . It wants only the will and 
work of devoted lawyers and statesmen to 
turn it into a true legal order. As for force, 
that too exists among law-minded govern- 
ments; it should not be impossible to mobi- 
lize "it behind the rules on which we are 
already agreed. 

“The sheriff’s posse lurks behind every rule 
of law,” said Pollock. But behind the posse 
lies still a greater force—the force of reason 
and consent. There have been many blood- 
less revolutions in the growth of law. The 
story of Sir Edward Coke, so well told by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen in her prize-win- 
ning The Lion and the Throne, is one such. 
When he declared, “The King is under God 
and the law,” Coke made the King furious; 
but his. doctrine held. It permanently 
tamed the arbitrary power of the British 
Crown and established the supremacy of law 
which is still the glory of the American po- 
litical system. Our own John Marshall 
made a similarly peaceful revolution: by the 
unarmed force of Jegal reasoning, he turned 
a confederation into a Nation, 


TRAGIC NEGLECT 


Law is a system of rational, peaceful, and 
agreed procedures for settling disputes. An 
established system presettles and therefore 
prevents most disputes by its own clarity. 
Stone by stone, the firm habit of due legal 
process can be pushed into the anarchic 
marsh of international relations. To reduce 
even minor areas of dispute reduces the risk 
that one of them might lead to war. 

John Foster Dulles is a great international 
lawyer. Both he and the President have 
frequently proclaimed their devotion to law 
as the means of peace. How tragic, there- 
fore, that the United States Government in 
its time has done so little to implement this 
devotion and give a lead to the crusade 
which the bar itself is now launching. There 
is a hunger and thirst for the rule of law 
throughout the thinking part of the world. 
Said Tom Paine, “An army of principles will 
penetrate where an army of soldiers can- 
not.” To promote the principle of justice 
through law is not merely powerful propa- 
ganda; it is a work natural for Americans 
toward a goal which we share with the whole 
human race, 





“Temporary” Becomes “Forever” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
entitled ““Temporary’ Becomes ‘For- 
ever’.” It has been a matter of much 
concern to many of us that programs 
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which have been undertaken on a tem- 
porary basis have later become perman- 
ent practices of the United States Gov- 
ernment. This is especially true of the 
foreign aid spending program, which was 
supposed to have completed its purposes 
at the end of a 4-year period. We are 
now told by the Secretary of State that 
it may need to go on forever. The for- 
eign aid spending program has already 
cost us more than $120 billion when in- 
terest charges are included. This is a 
large percentage of our Federal debt, 
and the responsibility of meeting it will 
fall pretty largely on our children and 
our grandchildren. . The editorial of the 
Chicago Tribune is a very timely exposi- 
tion of what happens in this country to 
many of our temporary programs, The 
editorial follows: 
TEMPORARY BECOMES FOREVER 


Secretary of State Dulles told the Senate 
foreign relations committe Monday that for- 
eign aid is with us forever. He offered a few 
dim prospects of relief, hinging on disarma- 
ment “negotiated in good faith” by the Com- 
munists, or provided that Ameriacn private 
investment flowed to the aid of underde- 
veloped countries. But, by and large, he 
expected the annual bill for handouts to 
increase rather than diminish. 

It is one of the wonders of the age how Gove 
ernment programs instituted as temporary 
measures Of relief soon come to be repre- 
sented as permanent and indispensable. 
Foreign aid is one of them. 

The origins of the idea lie with the late 
Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to pay the bills of Brit- 
ain and her allies in World War II. This 
giveaway was labeled lend-lease and was 
likened by Roosevelt to lending a gorden 
hose to a neighbor whose house was on fire. 
Of course, the hose was to come back, and 
so was the money and war material lent or 
leased. The United States was to count 
upon either return of the original article or 
“repayment in kind or property.” After $51 
billion went out, practically nothing came 
back. 

The Greek-Turkish aid project was 
launched by Mr. Truman in 1947 to save 
those countries from an imminent menace 
of communism. Dean Acheson, then Under- 
secretary of State, said he “hoped” that 
Greek aid would succeed in 15 months. Will 
Clayton, Undersecretary of Economic Affairs, 
was even more optimistic. His opinion was 
that a year would suffice. Eleven years after 
both countries are still collecting. 

The seed for what was to-become the 
Marshall plan was planted by Acheson in a 
speech in Mississippi. The idea was taken 
up by Secretary of State Marshall in another 
speech at Harvard University in June 1947. 
The program as originally projected was to 
run 4 years and the total outlay would be 
in the neighborhood of $17 billion. By 1952 
the program of economic relief for Europe 
would have produced its effect and European 
nations would then be enabled to maintain 
their trade balances with the United States 
without the protective devices of controlled 
trade. 

But it turned out that this temporary pro- 
gram was also destined to be permanent. 
The United States, 6 years after the date 
Marshall aid was supposed to terminate, is 
still engaged on a large scale program of 
economic assistance, and to this it has added 
an even more costly program of military aid. 

“In my judgment,” said Secretary Mar- 
shall in his sales talk, “the proposed pro- 
gram in 4 years should make possible sus- 
tained economic recovery in Western 
Europe.” 

But soon the Truman administration was 
appealing for military handouts to supple- 
ment economic assistance. Mr. Acheson 
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started out asking only for an interim ap- 
propriation. Thereafter, he said, Congress 
would be “free to do what it considers wise 
and best about the matter.” Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson chimed in that the 
military aid appropriation would be self- 
limiting. He would have been more frank 
to say self-perpetuating. 

And now comeés Mr. Dulles to tell us that 
all of these temporary, self-limiting burdens 
are to be considered permanent. The Amer- 
ican people have been made the victims of 
false labeling and misrepresentation in offi- 
cial advertising. Spending programs of 
limited duration have become unending. 
But Secretary Dulles may be wrong about 
their being with us forever. They may be 
with us only until we go broke. 





The American Merchant Marine: Signifi- 
cance of the Steamship “United 
States” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
scheduled to be considered on the floor 
of the House this week a bill, H. R. 
11451, reported from the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

This bill would authorize the con- 
struction in American shipyards of two 
fast, modern passenger liners specially 
designed for operation in the transat- 
Jantic and transpacific trades, respec- 
tively. It is important legislation on a 
vital subject. I hope all Members will 
find the time to give it his most careful 
thought. 

This country has learned bitter and 
costly lessons in national emergencies 
several times in this century. With in- 
tent to avert repetition of past mistakes, 
the Congress has firmly established our 
national policy to maintain and develop 
for the national defense and our foreign 
and domestic commerce an American 
flag merchant marine composed of the 
best equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the 
United States and manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel. 

The steamship United States is the un- 
paralleled exemplar of that policy, so it 
was with much interest that I read a 
powerful and convincing address deliv- 
ered by Rear Adm. Halert C. Shepheard, 
USCG—retired—before . the United 
States Power Squadrons at New Haven, 
Conn., on January 9 of this year. 

Speaking of the steamship United 
States, he said: 

Although American science is being chal- 
lenged in space pioneering, it still is a ‘world 
leader in many fields and I am going to give 
you but one example of that leadership. 


He points out how that great ship 
proves we have the know-how, but cau- 
tions that unless further such steps are 
taken to modernize our merchant ma- 
rine we will once again find it to be 
the weakest link in our national defense. 





Mr. Speaker, Admiral Shepheard’s 
distinguished career in the public serv- 
ice and his many outstanding contribu- 
tions to the American merchant marine, 
and the cause of merchant-marine 
safety, eminently qualified him to speak 
with authority and command the atten- 
tion of all. Under unanimous consent 
I irisert in the Recorp his recent speech 
on merchant-marine safety and the sig- 
nificance of the steamship United States, 
as follows: 

MERCHANT MARINE SAFETY 


(Address by Rear Adm. Halert C. Shepheard, 
U.S. Coast Guard, retired) 


Commander, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
followed the growth of your fine organiza- 
tion, the United States Power Squadrons 
with keen interest since its inception back 
in 1914. The waters around Boston, where 
as a boy I gained my experience in the 
handling of small craft, was also the scene 
of activity leading to the founding of your 
organization. Having spent the best part 
of my career in the promotion of safety 
afloat, you and I have much in common. 
For the aims and objectives set forth in 
your proposed constitution, which fall in 
two parts—one aimed to enhance safety 
afloat, the other to stimulate interest in ac- 
tivities which tend to the upbuilding our our 
Navy, Coast Guard, and merchant marine. 
For those outstanding objectives in the na- 
tional interest, I salute you. 

Although American science is being chal- 
lenged in space pioneering, it still is a world 
leader in many fields and I am going to give 
you but one example of that leadership. 

I am here to talk about the steamship 
United States as a great transatlantic pas- 
senger liner and as a tremendous weapon of 
national defense. This ship is living proof 
of what the combination of American in- 
dustry and wise government can accom- 
Plish when a challenge is offered and the 
opportunity presents itself to dO what has 
never been done before. 

This country of ours is never to be sold 
short. In its comparatively short history, 
this country has, on many occasions, 
escaped disaster and emerged triumphant 
by accomplishments which seemed miracu- 
lous to many, but which seemed probable 
to a majority of our people, because their 
frontier spirit kept pace with the challenge 
they faced. \ The steamship United States is 
an example of that spirit. 

The ship was planned from the beginning 
for quick conversion into a fast troop trans- 
port, capable of travelling 10,000 miles with- 
out stopping for fuel or supplies at an un- 
precedented speed. It is so strongly built 
as to be able to withstand several times the 
shock which would destroy the ordinary 
ship, and is so constructed, that burning it 
is a practical impossibility. 

As I continue you will see that the steam- 
ship United States not only aids our national 
defense by providing swift and safe trans- 
port for our troops in times of national 
emergency, but that it also. provides the 
ultimate in safe transpertation in times of 
peace. The mention of a few great mari- 
time disasters clearly indicates the advisa- 
bility of such high safety standards. 

Bear with me while I turn the clock back 
and refresh your memories of a few historic 


disasters at sea. 


In April 1912 the British ship Titanic set 
sail on her maiden voyage. When in mid- 
ocean, this new queen of the seas plowed 
against an iceberg of tremendous proportions 
at full speed, and, in less than 3 hours, went 
to the bottom taking a toll of 1,517 lives. 

On. a calm night in 1914 the British ship 
Empress of Ireland collided with a collier 
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in the St. Lawrence and sank in 15 minutes: 
1,012 passengers were lost. : 

In November 1928 the British pa 
ship Vestris, outbound from New York to 
South American ports, capsized when off the 
Virginia Capes, taking a toll of 110 lives. 

Many of you recall the loss of the Morro 
Castle as she was returning to New York 
from Habana in September 1934. The cap- 
tain was found dead in his cabin the night 
before the ship’s scheduled arrival in New 
York. The passengers, unaware of his death, 
continued their gala last night’s celebration, 
As the party ended, and the guests retired, 
that most dreaded of all catastrophes of the 
sea overtook the ship. Fire broke out, and in 
a very short time it was completely out of 
control. 

When I boarded the smoldering hulk by 
breeches buoy at Asbury Park, the check of 
passengers and crew showed 124 lives lost, 
At the stern of the ship, partly burned shoes 
lay neatly in pairs in mute evidence of the 
suffering and the tense last moments of those 
unfortunates driven into the sea by the heat, 
They had chosen the easier death. 

These are but a sampling of the great 
peacetime marine disasters prior to World 
War II. During the war there was the British 
troopship Rohna, which was carrying United 
States troops and a few Red Cross workers. 
She suffered air bombing in enemy action 
but went to the bottom only after the hull 
had been holed and fire broke out. Over 
1,300 lives were lost. Another British troop- 
ship is reported as having sunk in 1 minute 
and 40 seconds, taking over 1,400 lives. Both 
of these disasters are war casualties declas-« 
sified several years after the war at my re- 
quest, so obviously they were not publicized 
and therefore did not attract public atten- 
tion. 

A disaster at sea occurred about a couple 
of years or more ago when the British pas- 
senger ship Princess Victoria sank in the 
Irish Sea with the loss of 133 lives. 

The dramatic collision of the Andrea 
Doria and the Stockholm is another case 
fresh in the minds of all. A fine, relatively 
new ship, built in accordance with the latest 
international convention, sank after dam- 
age apparently less than she should have 
been able to withstand. She sank with heavy 
material loss and heavy loss of life. That 
this loss of life was not much worse was due 
only to fortuitous circumstances and su- 
perb action on the part of other ships and 
seamen in the vicinity. 

The lessons learned from disasters such as 
these are numerous. 

The loss of the Titanic, Empress oj Ireland, 
Vestris, and now the Andrea Doria focus at- 
tention on the matter of subdivision—other- 
wise known as watertight compartmenta- 
tion—the design feature often permitting 
the survival of the ship from collision, tor- 
pedoing, or other hull damages causing 
flooding. ‘Today, as in the case of all major 
safety matters, the subdivision and stability 
standards applied to American ships, 
particularly to the steamship United States, 
are the highest in the world. 

» Hidden behind the Titanic tragedy was ® 
passengers, 


B 


that fire was the basis for the high 
with which the ship was plowing the seas 
complete disregard of the warnings that ice- 
bergs were in the vicinity. a 
I mention this fire factor because from 
the time of the Phoenicians fire has been 
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United States is one of the most thrilling 

accomplishments in the history of American 
dustry. 

i“ many instances the specifications for 

materials used im the construction and 


adornment of this ship called for a higher 


degree of fireproofness than had previously 
existed. It therefore became necessary to 
develop new materials and new fireproofing 
techniques in order to meet the specifi- 
cations. 4 

One example of this is paint. Most of 
the leading paint companies of the country, 
on reading the specifications, threw up their 
hands in despair and walked away saying 
such a paint was impossible to produce. 
Yet, persistent industry solved the problem. 

When the construction of this ship was 
begun, there was no suitable method of fire- 
proofing textiles—such as curtains and fur- 
niture upholstery—but the rigid specifica- 
tions laid down for the steamship United 
States brought about the the development 
of an entirely new process, 

Added problems were presented in con- 
nection with wood deck coverings, padding 
for seats and chairs, also for boyant ma- 
terial for life preservers. These problems 
were solved and are but a few of the exam- 
ples of the ingenuity of American industry 
in developing entirely new materials to meet 
@ need. 

It is true that the high standards of safety 
applied to the construction of the steamship 
United States as compared to the use of 
obsolete wooden construction and flamma- 
ble fittings of the past do add to the cost 
of the ship, but a mere moment's reflection 
clearly shows this additional cost is justified. 
Large passenger ships lost by fire from about 
the time of the loss of the Morro Castle due 
to other than war action, include the 
Georges Phillippar, Atlantique, Paris, Cham- 
plain, Normandie, Bremen, Milwaukee, Mon- 
arch of Bermuda, Kron Prince Frederick, 
Empress of Canada, the lake ship Noronic, 
and. others. 

Insofar as marine safety is concerned, we 
May be justly proud of our p . Asa 
matter of fact, we should swell with pride 
at the mention of this safest and greatest 
passenger ship ever built—the steamship 
United States. She represents the very high- 
est advances yet reached-in naval architec- 
ture. In speed she has outclassed the best. 
In carrying capacity she is equal to anything 
afloat. 

Ships under the American flag incorporat- 
ing. the general features of the steamship 
United States would give the word safety a 
broad meaning—not only regarding the safety 
of the individual transported but the security 


,of the Nation. Bills have been introduced 


in this Congress to build another superliner 
equivalent to the United States and a super- 
liner for the Pacific. Unless such steps are 
taken to modernize our merchant marine we 
will once again find our merchant marine 
the weakest link in our national defense. 

Iam not here to recommend the financial 
incentive that should be arranged by our 
Government to build ships, but will say that 
it seems to me that whatever arrangement is 
made will be in the national interest. Un- 
fortunately, an attitude seems to prevail 
that the recipient of a shipping subsidy is 
being guaranteed a profit and is otherwise 
one monies to the detriment of the 

n. 


Not too long ago a tabulation was inserted 
in the ConcresszonaL Recorp to correct the 
efroneous and distorted impression that 
merchant-marine subsidies were tremendous. 
This tabulation showed that ever a 15-year 
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total was earmarked for the entire merchant- 
marine industry. 

From other statistics we can see that 
today: 

1. More dollars are going to the price sup- 
port of wheat per month than is being spent 
per year for merchant-marine operations. 

2. Four times as much Federal money goes 
to the support of milk production as to the 
operation of the whole merchant marine. 

3. In the coming year’s budget overall 
agricultural support expenditures are 20 
times the anticipated expenditures for mer- 
chant-marine subsidies, 

I could go on along these lines, but this is 
no time for a lengthy statistical discussion. 
Let me point out just one additional item. 

During the ll-year period ending about 
1949, the subsidized lines paid approximately 
two and a half times the net retained sub- 
sidy in taxes. It is amazing but only a few 
realize that the underlying principle of Gov- 
ernment subsidies to shipping parallels our 
protective tariff. Certainly it is clear that 
the shipping industry could not possibly ab- 
sorb upward of three times the labor costs 
of its competitors. Do not our tariffs protect 
essential American industries against the 
products of cheap foreign labor and by sup- 
port prices in the case of agriculture? 

To say the least, great credit should go to 
the United States Lines for having had the 
courage and vision to make such a large in- 
vestment in a pioneer venture. 

General Franklin, the president of that 
company, knows from his own experience 
during the war in transporting millions of 
fighting men and hundreds of millions of 
tons of support cargo, as no other individual 
knows and appreciates, the great value of 
this ship should war come. 

Mr. William Francis Gibbs, the naval ar- 
chitect of the steamship United States, 
was appropriately awarded a trophy—an 
“Oscar”—by the National Defense Pranspor- 
tation Association for the contribution this 
ship offers toward defense preparedness. 

This great ship has proved that we have 
the know-how. It is generally recognized 
that before this country rose to maritime 
prominence in the 18th century, there had 
been only 7 nations in the entire history of 
the world which showed real maritime 
genius. They were Phoenicia, Greece, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, Holland, and England. 
Since then we have shown our maritime 
genius on several occasions, even though it 
has been only under threat of war or of com- 
mercial strangulation by other nations. 
Under such circumstances we have always 
managed to achieve supremacy. However, it 
has always been dearly bought, and we have 
invariably thrown away this invaluable 
knowledge when the crisis passed. 

At the end of World War II, we were once 
more on the threshold of real leadership. 
Today the 12th hour for the vital decision 
is rapidly approaching. If we rely upon 
our past experiences, they will clearly show 
that we must have a strong shipbuilding 
industry and a privately operated merchant 
marine. All the past lessons point to the 
fact that shipbuilding skills and the know- 
how of ship operation are essential national 
assets that must be preserved—they never- 
theless are rapidly dissipating. We are on 
the verge of again ignoring one of the great 
lessons of history. 

The shortage of American passenger ships 
is increasingly apparent. There were only 
35 privately owned units as of January 1 of 
this year, as compared with 117 such vessels 
in our merchant marine on September 1, 
1939. The parade.of statistics on this point 
is convincing. 

I only wish it could be made clear to the 
American public that a merchant marine is 
not only vital to our whole economy but to 
our very security as a Nation as well, for 
in time of war or national emergency what- 
ever ships are most readily available are 
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pressed into national service. Imagine, dur- 
ing World War II, overnight coastwise pas- 
senger ships were being employed for the 
transportation of troops overseas. One such 
vessel was torpedoed en route to Greenland 
with 900 troops aboard; 675 perished. Sub- 
standard foreign passenger ships were like- 
wise utilized—at exceedingly high costs to 
us for conversions and charters. These are 
the types of ships, substandard as they are, 
that the theorists would have you depend 
on in an emergency—if they have not already 
gulled the public in believing that we can 
rely on foreign bottoms to meet our trans- 
portation needs should war come, This is a 
dangerous dictum. 

During the last war slow wartime ships 
that were built in frantic haste were just 
as hastily converted to hospital and troop- 
ships. We begam to experience trouble with 
these ships cracking, so we quickly fitted 
them with riveted straps. In fact, we 
would have used baling wire in an attempt 
to hold them together as we were desperate 
for ships. But, don’t think for a minute 
the responsibility was not great in giving ap- 
proval to the proposed carriage of about 1,300 
troops on ships which at the time were giv- 
ing us such concern. Several had broken in 
two, and charges were made that it would 
be criminal negligence to carry troops on 
these ships. 

We took many a calculated risk. To say 
the least, it is a miracle that more lives were 
not lost as the ships on which they sailed 
were poorly subdivided, were practically fire- 
traps, and were structurally weak. 


These are but a few examples of our expe- 
riences in the last war. Today, there is a 
false sense of security in looking over our 
reserve fleets where we have a number of 
Victory and C4 troopers. I could point out 
many of their deficiencies, but need say no 
more than that these reserve troopers are 
not properly subdivided for the carriage of 
large numbers, and, most important of all, 
they could not compete with the speed of the 
modern submarine. 

Where does that leave us? Well, I have 
briefly shown that great advances in naval 
architecture and marine engineering during 
the past decade or so; also that much of the 
safety progress is based on peacetime disas- 
ters. The bitter lessons that have been 
learned are of great value in minimizing the 
unpublicized terrible losses attributed to war. 
Recklessness induced by war and the dis- 
regard for safety during such a period is 
based on the arbitrary premise that military 
necessities will always outweigh the normal 
hazard of the sea. I can’t agree with this 
entire premise. A man killed in, or as the 
result of a shipboard casualty, such as fire 
or foundering, is just as dead as though he 
were killed by the shell of an enemy gun. 
There is no need to risk unduly the lives of 
troops and seamen because human lives are 
always mighty important. That is the great 
lesson upon which we should not turn our 
backs. 


I appeal to the American public on the 
basis of supporting an American merchant 
marine which in the end will provide rea- 
sonably safe transportation for the youth of, 
our country, and it should be clear that 
failure to have cargo ships to maintain a 
service of supply could be fatéil. 


Out of the ports of the United States sail 
the finest and safest passenger and cargo 
ships in the world under the American flag, 
topped by the flagship, the steamship United 
States, but the real problem today, insofar 
as ships are concerned, is not only in the 
lack in numbers of such ships, including an- 
other United States, but in a stable, long- 
range policy which will encourage constant 
modernization effectuated by suitable appro- 
priations. The most assured guaranty of an 
adequate American merchant marine which 
incorporates fireworthiness, proper safe- 
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guards against sinking, and speed to match 
the modern submarine—in other words, the 
best guaranty for these things to meet our 
next national emergency—is a merchant ma- 
rine created to modern standards in these 
uncertain times of peace. 





Special New York Times Supplement 
Describing the State of Oregon 
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Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
home State of Oregon contracted with 
the outstanding daily newspaper, the 
New York Times, for a special supple- 
ment about Oregon and its opportuni- 
ties; and it was published as part of the 
Times for Sunday, April 7, 1958. 

The supplement affords readers 
throughout the Nation a splendid oppor- 
tunity to understand Oregon’s outstand- 
ing features in scenery, resources, edu- 
cation, recreation, and citizenship. 

This special State of Oregon supple- 
ment has been described in detail in an 
article written by Mr. A. Robert Smith, 
the correspondent for a number of lead- 
ing Oregon newspapers, which was pub- 
lished in the Eugene (Oreg.) Register- 
Guard of April 10, 1958. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Orecon Do-IT-YoursELF Kit OFFERED TIMES’ 
READERS 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WASHINGTON.—Millions of easterners this 
week received copies of a handsome, colorful 
publication boosting Oregon as a good place 
to live, work, and play. With it went an 
offer of a free Doglas-fir for stranded unfor- 
tunates in the East. 

The publication was in the form of a 
supplement to the Sunday edition of the 
New York Times, a newspaper with a circu- 
lation on Sunday of over a million. 

On its cover it displayed an artist’s concep- 
tion of Oregon in color—including fish leap- 
ing from coastal waters, a cheese near Tilla- 
mook, a big rose near Portland, the State 
capital,.a power dam along the Columbia, a 
bucking bronc near Pendleton, a pear near 
Medford, an apple near Hood River, mills, 
trees, and transportation symbolic of indus- 
trial activity, cattle, sheep, and crops sym- 
bolic of agricultural resources, and an ox- 
drawn covered wagon symbolic of Oregon’s 
pioneer spirit. 

A message from Gov. Robert D. Holmes 
recalls that pioneers coming to Oregon 
“found a land of great resources: Rich soil 
for their plowshares, giant timber for their 
saws, abundant waterpower for their mills, 
seenic beauty for their souls.” These re- 
sources are still intact, he goes on, and are 
now being developed. 

“In recent months we have seen a rebirth 
of the bold, pioneer spirit and energy here 
in Oregon. In these months we have 
watched the mighty Columbia’s first surge 
Over newly completed dams; we have stood 
on the rim of the dramatic canyon of the 
Snake and realized its great potential of 
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waterpower and storage; we have watched 
harvesters sweep through fields of wheat 
and peas in the Umatilla country, and 
watched the fruit harvests in our green, 
clean valleys; we have watched the giant fir 
trees on their way to the mills to become 
lumber and plywood and we saw the begin- 
nings of new plants for processing uranium, 
lime, zirconium, woodpulp, electronic de- 
vices, frozen foods, and aluminum,” Gover- 
nor Holmes said. 

Holmes said it will take more pioneering 
work for the fulfilment of the State’s hu- 
man resources, but that Oregonians realize 
“the advantages of labor and management 
working in friendly cooperation; the advant- 
ages of a shared prosperity and the reason- 
able hope for better things to come; the ad- 
vantages of hundreds of miles of public 
beaches, of millions of acres of public-owned 
recreation areas, of accessible fishing streams 
and hunting grounds; the advantages of lead- 
ership in literacy and the advantages of un- 
segregated schools and busses and homes.” 

“These are some of our assets,” said the 
governor. This is our invitation to share 
them with you.” 

The tabloid-size publication contains ar- 
ticles on lumbering, water and power, labor 
resources, agriculture, plans for the Oregon 
centennial next year, natural gas, the city of 
Portland, soft goods made in Oregon, brew- 
ing, recreation, fisheries,.aid to industry, 
taxation, sports fishing, health, ocean ports 
and minerals. 

Much of the cost of the publication was 
covered by advertisements placed by Oregon 
interests—utilities, banks, manufacturing 
concerns, city of Portland, Lane County, Coos 
County, Multnomah County, and ports of 
Portland and St. Helens. Editing was done 
by Thomas G. Wright, Jr., administrative as- 
sistant to Governor Holmes. Wright pre- 
viously was a reporter for the Oregon States- 
man andsgas a journalism student at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, was editor of the Emerald 
campus newspaper. 

In an otherwise straight-faced recital with 
pictures of Oregon’s attractive features, the 
publication carries an ad by a Portland 
brewer in a light vein with the boldface title 
“Keep Times Square Green.” It starts out as 
follows: 

“Just picture what reforestation will do for 
Times Square. Cool and green, teeming with 
game, salmon swimming up Pepsi-Cola signs 
to spawn. Why, itll be a little corner of 
Oregon.” 

It seeks to entice readers to come to Oregon 
because the firm’s beer isn’t available in New 
York. But realizing some may not be able 
to come “right this minute,” the company 
offers “to you stranded unfortunates” an 
“Oregon do it yourself kit: an Oregon fir 
and directions for planting.” 

This stranded unfortunate just clipped 
the coupon and sent for his fir. 





The Mallery Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Californfa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Los An- 
geles chapter of the Society of Former 
Special Agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Inc., to correct the Mal- 
lory decision: 


FEDERAL BUREAU.OF INVESTIGATION, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the 
States of America, under date of June 24, 
1957, issued its decision in the case of An. 
gdrew R. Mallory v. The United States 
America, which in effect held that the 
elapsed period of 7 hours from the time a 
suspect is first talked to and his arraignment 
is unreasonable; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives 


Committee on the Judiciary did on April. 


1, 1958 approve of H. R. 14477 to correct said 
decision: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the Society of Former Special Agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Inc 
meeting on April 10, 1958, does unanimously 
approve of and recommend the of 
H. R. 11477 by the Congress of the United 
States of America; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Con mn H. ALLEN Smrrz, 
together with such additional copies as he 
may desire so that they can be distributed 
to the appropriate Members of Congress tg 
evidence the action taken herein. 
Em™Metr C. McGavucHey, 
Chairman, Los Angeles Chapter, 
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The Line Grows Thinner of Those Pa- 
triots Who Served in the Spanish 
American War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mgnday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial entitled “The Line 
Grows Thinner,” which concerns those 
gallant Americans who served during 
the Spanish-American War appeared in 
the April 24, 1958, issue of the National 
Tribune and the Stars and Stripes. This 
editorial is a fine tribute to the 485,000 








young men who volunteered from civil- ~ 


ian life for service in the war with 
Spain. Only 45,000 of these patriots re- 
main, but every one of them is still fired 
with the same patriotism that led them 
te answer their country’s call six decades 
ago. 
The editorial follows: 
THE LIne Grows THINNER 


Just about this time 60 years ago young . 


men in the United States were hurrying 
respond to the call of President McKinley 
for service in the war with Spain. 

From all walks of life they came. Rich 
and poor, but all willing to do battle for 
a cause in which they believed, they 
thronged to the recruiting stations to joim 
with their brothers of the small Regular 
Army, also volunteers, to espouse the fight 
for liberty of the people of Cuba. 

With the cry, “Remember the Maine” 
ringing in their ears, they came from every 
State of the Union and from the Territories 
which had not yet attained statehood. 
these were muster-in days for that 


group who joined up as Kipling might have — 


put it “to right a nation’s wrongs.” Som# 
180,000 enlisted. iat 

The National Tribune of March 24, 18%, 
reports that in a recent speech, onl 
Miles said: “During the past few weeks W 
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have witnessed a memerable display of pa- 
. Hundreds of eur brave sailors have 
down in the Maine; have met death in 
the terrible steel-bound compartments of 
the battleship. They are entitied to ail 
and credit as national heroes. Not- 
withstanding the horrors ef that night 
Havana harbor, we have seem thousands o 
marching up, ready amd anxious to 
take the place of those noble sailors on the 
ships of our Navy, regardless of the fate that 
might befall them. No grander sight was 
ever presented than that at our recruiting 
stations during the last twe weeks.” 

The war with Spain itself was of but short 
duration and many of the men who had 
volunteered for service were mustered out. 
But their period of rest and inactivity at 
home was broken by still another crisis. 

The Philippine Insurrection broke out and 
the Boxer Rebellion demanded more troops 
from the United States: The were 
still inadequate to cope with the situation 
and these same men who had volunteered 
for the war with Spain again volunteered 
and were shipped overseas te do battle, not 
only with a persistent enemy, but also with 
the hardships of tropical warfare to which 
they were not accustomed. 

Before the Boxer Rebellion and the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection was over the number of 
volunteers from civilian life was nearly 
485,000. 

From this group of patriotic yeung men 
there remain now about 46,000. Old men 
put still fired with the patriotism which led 
them to answer their country’s call six dec- 
ades ago. 

It has been our pleasure, over the years, 
to meet them when they come to call at the 
offices of the National Tribune in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

When it was our privilege te meet them 
first they were still young, not only in 
heart but in body, and it was a pleasure to 
see how they carried themselves, proud of 
their service and of their country. 

Little by little our visitors, veterans of the 
campaigns of 1898-1902, have become fewer. 
They are now in their late seventies or early 
eighties, but when they do drop in to pay 
us @ call we marvel at their erectness, their 
vitality and their vigor of mind and we pray 
that we may be like them when we reach 
their age. 

At this time, in camps threughout the 
Nation, United Spanish War Veterans will 
be meeting to commemorate the day when 
they became soldiers or sailors er marines 
60 years ago: True, not as mang turn out for 
the muster-in ceremonies new as they did 
some years ago, but wherever possible, a 
small group of the camps will meet and re- 
call those experiences of the long ago, renew 
old friendships, and express the hope that 
when next year rolls around again they will 
be able to gather together for another 
Teunion. 

We might go on to develop the gains to 


- 


, the United States the efforts ef those volun- 


teers brought. ‘They proved to the world 
that a new power, a new nation, had been 
developed which must be reckoned with in 


Their response to the President’s call 
Welded together a country which had been 
severed by the bitter Civil War of 1861-65. 
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Address by Dr. Bronis J. Kaslas, of 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, at a 
Meeting of the Tatra Club Earlier This 
Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD,,I include the following speech de- 
livered by Dr. Bronis J. Kaslas at the 
initiation ceremony of the Tatra Club 
held on April 12, 1958, at the Hotel 
Sterling in Wilkes-Barre: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend monsignor, Hon. 
Congressman Ftoop, honorable judges, senior 
members, ladies and gentlemen, I am hon- 
ored to. say a few words on behalf of the 
new members of the Tatra Club. It is very 
hard for me to anticipate all the feelings of 
the new members initiated here at this very 
impressive ceremony. I am, however, sure 
that all of us new members are very happy 
to become associates of this distinguished 
society. 

We thank you all for your friendly and 
paternal acceptance; we are especially grate- 
ful to our beloved Judge Selecky for the part 
he is taking in this unforgettable initiation 
ceremony. 

I wouldn’t do justice to the Tatra Club 
and this select assembly gathered here to 
celebrate our initiation if I kept silence en 
some things lying close to my heart; those 
things are my memories of happy days in 
prewar Europe. I was then research scholar 
at the postgraduate school of the University 
of Strasbourg and a newspaperman of Lith- 
uania’s periodicals, I was roaming all ever 
Europe. I personally witnessed the his- 
torical events which today we learn about 
in the schools. And by the strangest, most 
unbelievable coincidence, I teach today in 
the Wilkes College those events which I 
lived through. I never dreamed of this pes- 
sibility when in 1938 I followed Hitler, al- 
most in his footsteps, to Vienna which was 
submerged in Nazi swastikas and black and 
brown uniforms. 

From Vienna I went to Bratislava, the 
splendid capital city of Slovakia. The faces 
of Czechs and Slovaks were’ resolute, but 
marked by sadness and anxiety. They 
asked me, and asked themselves, What was 
going to happen, what fate was awaiting 
them? The only answer I could give them 
was that Hitler will never stop, unless he is 
stopped. And he really did not stop until 
he was stopped. I had a feeling then that 
this might be the last time I was traversing 
that most spectacular and the only demo- 
cratic country of central Europe. 

It was late summer and September 1938. 
From Bratislava I took the train to Trnava, 
and rolled through a most beautiful pano- 
rama formed by the Vah River and Nizskie 
Tatry-Low Tatra- Mountains. The peaks of 
Dumbier and Kralova Hola were jutting up 
proudly like the symbols of the heroic and 
noble nation of Czechoslovakia. Through 
Branska Bystrica, Turchansky Svaty, Ruzom- 
berak I went to Vazek, at the foot of the 
Vysoke Tatry-High Tatra- Mountains sep- 
arating Poland and Ozeehosiovakia. From 
here I could see the highest peak of the Tatra 
Mountains Gerlachovka, nearly 9,000 feet 
high. Gerlachovka was standing there ma- 
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jestically, a real, invincible miracle of God’s 
nature. I felt as if Gerlachovka was pro- 
claiming: “Hitler or Stalin can subjugate the 
human bodies, but they will never be able 
to enslave the hearts ef European nations.” 
Surrounded by Tatra Mountains, eyerpow- 
ered by their symbolic beauty, I had in that 
moment not the slightest idea that some 
years in the future I would become a member 
of the club bearing the name of these 
majestic mountains. 

It was a beautiful September of 1938. The 
leaves here and there were coloring. I 
crossed inte Poland in the Tatra Mountain 
region. What a beautiful place and his- 
torically famous nation. The triumph of 
the glory and power of Poland was, while in 
union with the heroic nation of Lithuania, 
under the leadership of the Lithuanian royal 
dynasty of Jagellon. Both nations fought 
the Asiatic Tartar and Turkish invasions of 
Europe. Many times they saved Europe from 
savage Tartar and Turkish subjection. They 
defeated the Turks at Varna in 1444, where 
the King Ladislas found a heroic death in 
the battle for Christian civilization. In 1682, 
Slavonic nations in alliance with Austria, 
under the military leadership of the Polish 
King, John Sobiesky, crushed the power of 
Turks, relieved the siege of Vienna, and re- 
pulsed them deep into the Balkans, thus 
saving all Europe from Turkish domination. 
Again, Poland and Lithuania were responsi- 
ble in arresting the Drang nach Osten of 
Teutonic Germany when in 1410 the united 
armies of these two nations, under the direct 
leadership of the Grand Duke of Lithuania 
Vytautas and King of Poland Jagello at the 
famous battle of Tannenberg, destroyed the 
huge armies of Germans and thus saved all 
eastern Europe and Ukraine from becoming 
German colonies. This battle was the great- 
est and the most decisive event of the Me- 
dieval Ages. , 

These and other historical facts were 
roaming in my mind when in September 1938 
I continued my travel through the areas 
where those decisive battles had taken place 
many ages ago. But again, at this moment, 
the same Teutonic sword was hanging in the 
clouds of Europe and was aiming at the 
hearts of Slavonic and Lithuanian nations; 
the shadows of Attila and Genghis Khan, this 
time in the red armor, also were visible again. 

The famous Englishmap with an umbrella, 
Chamberlain, was flying’in that September 
1938 back and forth to Berchtesgaden to beg 
the great master of the Teutons to leave in 
peace innocent, poor Czechoslovakia. But 
the proud fuhrer was adamant. And on 
September 29, when my train was rolling 
from Prague to Strasbourg, the decision of 
the Munich conference between Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Chamberlain, and Daladier was an- 
nounced that Czechoslovakia was to be dis- 
membered and given to Hitler. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you might easily 
guess how I then felt. I went straight to 
Paris, where I was completing my book on 
Baltic League in which I advocated a league 
of the nations around the Baltic Sea uniting 
for the defense of their destinies. Without 
having finished the gathering of all material, 
and still under the influence of my almost 
tragic journey, I wrote the last paragraph of 
my book which was a factual, desperate ap- 
peal to east European nations. The book was 
published in 1939, just about 2 months before 
Hitler and Stalin, 2 princes of darkness, 
attacked and subjugated Poland. That para- 
graph in French was something like this: 
Unissez maintenant ou perissez, car tel 
heure ne revidendra plus sur le cadran de 
Vhistorie,’ (Unite now or perish, because an- 
other such hour might never come again on 
the dial of history). 


Thank you. 
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Eulogy of Former Gov. Paul A. Dever, of 
Massachusetts, Delivered by Lt. Gov. 
Robert F. Murphy, of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner held in 
Boston, Mass., on April 19, 1958, the 
greater part of the evening was spent in 
eulogizing our beloved former Governor, 
the Honorable Paul A. Dever, who died 
on April 11. 

The one chosen to make the principal 
tribute was the present Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Robert F. Murphy. 
While I was the speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, I had 
the pleasure of serving with Bob Mur- 
phy, who was then the majority leader. 
Later he served as minority leader and 
in 1954 was the Democratic nominee for 
Governor. In 1956 he was the nominee 
for Lieutenant Governor, the position 
which he now holds in the Common- 
wealth. 

Bob Murphy is a man of exceptional 
talents and qualities. He is an excellent 
speaker, well versed in the field of pub- 
lic service; a former newspaperman, and 
a lifelong Demochat. On this specific 
occasion he rendered glowing tribute to 
Paul Dever in remarks which came from 
the heart and which echoed the senti- 
ments of those assembled. I am proud 
and honored to include his address in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

EvLocy or Former Gov. Paut A. DEVER DE- 
LIVERED IN BosTon, APRIL 19, 1958, By 
Lr. Gov. RoBEert F. MuRPHY, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 
Tonight, while grief locks the heart, and 

sadness throttles the tongue, and there is an 

overwhelming emotion of complete loss, this 
particular occasion is unique. 

This annual dinner with its productive 
elements for the Democratic Party can well 
be called Paul Dever’s party, because it was 
the function closest to the heart and mind 
of our late and lamented and never-to-be- 
forgotten friend. 

But he would want it, I think, not as a 
tribute to himself. 

He would want it so that the means can 
still be procured to perpetuate the record of 
achievements, which his philosophy of life 
translated into a long, litany of deeds, in the 
interests of the poor; the lowly; the sick of 
mind, heart, and body; the homeless; the 
little ones and, indeed, all those forsaken and 
forgotten. 





JEFFERSON-JACKSON 


Paul Dever stood forequare and always for 
the old-fashioned civic integrity of an An- 
drew Jackson. 

Time after time, from this very rostrum, 
he held that “the principles of Thomas Jef- 
ferson are the definitions and the axioms of a 
free society.” 

The late, great governor was first and fore- 
most for the people, because he was of the 


people. 
BUSINESS 
Paul Dever destroyed the falsehood. that 
democracy was hostile to Massachusetts 
business. While he was pilloried as the 
enemy, he lifted the economy and, today we 
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defy those detractors to name him or any 
other Democratic governor, as an enemy of 
business. 

He gave us 318 miles of better roads, great- 
er safety on the highways, an expanded 
tourist trade; he increased our commerce, 
and he lowered automobile insurance rates. 

He built us new homes: In 2 short years 
he took them out of the blueprint stage and 
started 115 projects, that provided 12,240 
apartments. 

When he took office, not a single project, 
not even a single apartment, had been com- 
pleted. 

Today, over 50,000 veterans and their fam- 
ilies are living in healthful, respectable, 
low-cost dwellings. 

And he sparked job opportunities when 
he developed the port of Boston and made 
Logan one of the premier airports of, the 
world. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

In the field of public health, once Disraeli 
said: “The health of the people is the foun- 
dation upon which all their happiness and all 
their powers as a state, depend.” 

Massachusetts made her greatest advances, 
in the science of public health, under Paul 
Dever. 

Lemuel Shattuck, the finest chronic dis- 
ease hospital, is, today, a reality. The new 
wing of the Chelsea soldiers’ home now 
stands majestically for all to see. 

The Holyoke soldiers’ home came into 
being while he provided annuities for our 
paraplegic veterans. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


“Paul Dever did more in 1 year in the 
field of mental health than other governors 
did in a hundred years,” once said Dr. Clifton 
Perkins, the long-time commissioner of 
mepial health. 

Under Dever, for the first time in years, 
Massachusetts’ mental hospitals discharged, 
as cured, as many patients as they admitted. 
He segregated mentally ill children from the 
adult insane. 

He provided special training for the feeble- 
minded, afflicted with blindness, and he sep- 
arated the physically well insane, from those 
others, ravaged with tuberculosis. 


RETARDED CHILDREN 


For a century, others talked about the 
need for a program to help retarded young- 
sters. Tehy needed help and under Paul 
Dever they got it. 

For lasting cure replaced neglect. 

Myles Standish Hospital was born in 
Taunton, to care for 2,000 exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Today, thanks to a compassionate heart, 
there are no more commanding waiting lists. 
Firetraps were replaced with seven other 
new mental-health schools and hospitals. 
Underpaid attendants were made whole, 
Understaffed institutions were strengthened. 

Myles Standish, Paul Dever always claimed, 
was his greatest achievement—and, as long- 
time legislator myself, I know that the pres- 
ent general court will eargerly respond to the 
suggestion of Governor Furcolo, that the 
name of Myles Standish be changed to the 
“Paul Andrew Dever School.” 

Then, indeed, there will be a lasting me- 
morial in respect to his memory. 

Someday, through the succession of gov- 
ernors, the time will come when his portrait 
will be removed from the walls of the execu-. 
tive chamber where it now hangs. 

And when that day comes—when that 
moment is here—it is my fond hope, that it 
will be moved to Myles Standish where it 
will from, and adorn the walls of 
that institution, in, immortality, and in re- 

in reverence to the memory of 
one of a lofty ideal and a benevo- 
lent heart. For he once said this regarding 
retarded children: 

“You can have what I have provided; the 
roadways which lace the landscape—you can 


“~ 


build your bridges and tunnels above and 
under our rivers—you can have your 


“And in my welcome days of future, py. 
vate citizenship, I can look back to all of 
those with great pleasure. 

“But if there is one thing that will warm 
my heart, and which I am sure, will be an 
endorsement on a passport by St. Peter, it 
is that, which I have been able to da, for 
the mongoloid youngsters of Massachusetts,” 

. LABOR 


He was one of the most devoted friends 
the workingman and woman ever had, 

He broadened the workmen’s compensa. 
tion law. 

He doubled compensation for the loss of 
an arm. 

He tripled compensation for the loss of 
an eye. ° 

He raised the minimum hourly wages of 
the lowest-paid Massachusetts worker. 

He gave long-overdue increases to those in 
the State service, who were caught in the 
spiral of inflation. 

He enacted a new anti-injunction law, 

He insisted that maritime workers be 
made eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

To labor, a stalwart has gone. 

EDUCATION 


“It was in making education common to 
all,” once said Russell Lowell, “that the des- 
tiny of the free Republic of America was 
practically settled.” 

Paul Dever’s contributions to public edu- 
cation were legion. He turned his attention 
to repairing and refurbishing our many 
State teachers’ colleges which had been ia 
bad disrepair for years. 

He powered the physical plants at our tex- 
tile institutes at Lowell and Fall River and 
New Bedford. Today, they are the best of 
their kind in the world. 

He never stopped trying to provide needed 
new facilities at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

_ New instructors were added to the teach- 
ers’ colleges to train more teachers; and to 
man, and to staff, our understaffed schools. 

In one stretch of 2 years under Paul 
Dever, 270 public-school buildings. were 
erected in 212 cities and towns, with the 
State underwriting the cost up to as high 
as 65 percent. 

Regional school consolidation came into 
being that made it possible for our very 
smallest communities to grant education 
comparable to that given by our largest cities. 

He approved scholarships to 100 worthy 
boys and girls at the University of Massa 
chusetts. : 

He increased scholarship benefits for chil- 
dren of veterans killed in war, and devised 
a State-aided, vocational-education program 
for 13,000 handicapped youngsters. 

CONCLUSION 


I shall always think that Paul Dever was 
less than enthusiastic about it, but he bowed 
to the wishes of his friends and associates 
when he ran for reelection in 1952, after 
completing two terms as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. s 

He probably was not too well physically, 
but he did not complain. Instead, he re 
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He was not defeated by the Eisenhower 

. Instead he was crucified by the 

assaults on his character and by the attacks 
on his personal probity. 

For Paul Dever went down in 1952 by the 
cowardly and the poisonous thrusts of those 
who vilified him, as no other man had ever 
peen so debased before. 

Ihave many times thought that he became 
so crestfallen, so downcast by a succession of 
untruths and slurs and outright attacks on 
his honesty, his integrity, amd his moral 
uprightness—and by one, I might add, that 
he thought would show some essence, some 
atom of fairness—that his illness began and 
became so accentuated, as to lead to his ulti- 
mate, and to me, his most untimely death. 


But our zeal, our admiration for his good-- 


ness of character, and for his sincerity will 
never waiver. 

Our admiration for the cold, even light of 
his brilliant mind, will never cease. 

For he was, in fact and in truth, the leader 
here in Massachusetts of our party. And his 
influence for the common good will remain 
long after his assailants have gone. » 

To them, to them, I say that our faith in 
him shall never end. To them I say we shall 
always remain inspired by his precepts and 
by his example. 

To them I say that Paul Dever was the 
builder, the architect, whe while he lived, 
lifted us to such heights of moral grandeur 
as we had seldom known befere. 

For his name and his purpose made hearts 
beat a little faster in lowly places. And tu- 
day his name and his good deeds and his 
charity are being sung in every nook and 
cranny of this Commonwealth. 

And now that he is gome, his spirit soars. 
For, with his death and with his passing, he 
has left for history and humanity and eter- 
nity for all mankind the everlasting and im- 
mortal memory of Paul Andrew Dever. 

For the spirit of Paul Dever lives en. 

The spirit of Dever will never die. 

The spirit that slowed a week age lives 


again. 

For he has bequethed to us the unfinished 
fight to aid the jobless; to strengthen our 
economy; to care for the aged and the sick; 
to build our highways; and te ge forth to 
battle for the cause of man. 

Yes; he has left to us, toe, the legacy of 
helping the Mongoloid kid, amd providing the 
new techniques for the retarded child. 

And, as it always was with Paul Dever, so 
may it always be with us. 


May his immortal soul rest in peace. 





Marker Urged for Paderewski’s Burial 
Place in Arlington National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 





By a resolution of Congress, Paderewski 
was accorded the honor ef burial in the 
Arlington. National Cemetery as a tempo- 
rary measure since his last request was to 
have his final resting place in his homeland 
after the restoration of Poland’s freedom 
and independence. 

Seventeen , years will have elapsed this 
June and it will still be impossible to ful- 
fill Paderewski’s last request. In spite of 
this length of time, however, there is siill 
no marker in Arlington Cemetery to show 
Paderewski’s burial place. We wonder if the 
approaching anniversary of his death would 
not be an appropriate time to erect a plaque 
to mark his temporary resting place. Surely 
the friends and admirers of this. great mu- 
‘sician and patriot would willingly subscribe 
the necessary funds to do him this small 
honor. 

Karis KALNINS. 
Apam M. SCHMIDT. 
CHARLES V. WEST. 





Need for New Approach on Foreign-Aid 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr! ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
10, 1958, the Charlotte Observer, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., printed an editorial entitled 
“New Approach Is Needed on Foreign-Aid 
Spending,” in which it compliments the 
distinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa {Mr. Monroney] for the idea 
advanced by him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New APPROACH IS NEEDED ON FOREIGN-AID 
SPENDING 


A majority of Americans, we suspect, view 
the approaching congressional debate en 
foreign aid with a resignation born of weari- 
ness. 

Hearings on the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s $3.9 billion foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid program have turned up little new 
information for the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Secretary Dulles’ contention that the $3.9 
billien figure is a rock-bottom sum has a 
ring that became familiar before President 
Truman left office. 

On the other hand, foreign-aid critics have 
already dusted off the tired “Uncle Sap” and 
“Uncle Sugar” sarcasms te imply that spend- 
ing United States funds abroad is the work 
of suckers and softheads. 

The truth is probably somewhere between 
the two extremes. But the American voter 
and taxpayer, denied access to top-level in- 
telligence reports and strategy plans, has no 
way of getting at the truth. 

Unquestionably many mistakes have been 
made in the administration of the postwar 
foreign-aid program. 

In a recent closed-door session of the 
House committee, Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell cited numerous examples 
of inaccurate record keeping, inadequate con- 
trol of documents, lags in reporting deliveries 

deficiencies. 


and other 

He urged Congress to conduct a strong in- 
ternal audit of the whole foreign military- 
aid program. 
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Campbell’s testimony was later supported 
by a report from the General Accounting 
Office listing numerous luxuries and frivoli- 
ties in what the Pentagon had called an 
austere foreign military-aid am. 

Such mistakes are perhaps inevitable and 
do not of themselves nullify benefits to the 
United States including the prevention. of 
postwar economic collapse in a number of 
free nations, the obtaining of access to essen- 
tial resources abroad, and the establishment 
of the worldwid: network of United States 
military bases. 

Moreover, the great bulk of military aid 
funds has been spent right in the United 
States to the benefit of United States indus- 
try and United States wage earners. Even 
the economic phase of the foreign aid pro- 
gram has indirectly contributed to United 
States exports by placing hard-to-get dol- 
lars in the international monetary pool. 

Hence foreign aid is not entirely a charity 
handout. 

Perhaps the need at the moment is a new 
approach to the whole question, ene which 
will achieve the same objectives but on a 
sounder basis. . 

Senator Mrxke Monroney, of Oklahoma, 
has advanced one new idea. 

He proposes the establishment of ah inter- 
national development association, with a 
capital stock base of dollars and other hard 
currencies, but also using local soft curren- 
cies. The association, working with the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, would make leng-term loans at 
low interest rates. 

MONRONEY explains in these terms his .reso- 
lution introduced on February 24: 

“It is an effort to facilitate economic de- 
evlopment of young nations through inter- 
national banking machinery instead of 
through United States loans and grants. It 
will help us to put to work the vast amount 
of local currencies we have received and will 
receive from sales ef our agriculture sur- 
pluses abroad. By mixing these lecal cur- 
rencies with hard currencies, we can make the 
dollar do the work of many dollars now being 
spent.” r 

There may be flaws in the Monroney pro- 
posal, but at least it has the virtue ef fresh 
originality. 

To date, the Eisenhower administration has 
merely reemployed the techniques ef its 
predecessor, including indulgence in name 
calling. “Ostrichlike” was the biting phrase 
used by Mr. Eisenhower to describe criticis 
when he spoke to the recent bipartisan for- 
eign aid rally in Washington. 

The President would be better advised to 
seek a new formula that would hold eut to 
American taxpayers some hope that foreign 
aid would eventually become self-liquidating. 

The alternative—permanent annual appro- 
priations running into the billions—is both 
dismaying and depressing. 





An Appreciation of Gonzalo Facio, 
of Costa Rica 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the able 
and dynamic editor of the Washington 
Daily News, gohn T. O’Rourke, is also 
president of the Inter-American Press 
Association. From that vantage point 
he has the perspective from which to 
view Latin America and especially their 
ambassadors from Latin America here 
in Washington. 
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On the editorial page of the News for 
Thursday, April 24, he wrote the follow- 
ing appreciation of our mutual friend, 
Gonzalo Facio, who left yesterday for 
Costa Rica and private life. 

Under a previous consent I am insert- 
ing the text of Mr. O’Rourke’s article: 

You Can’t Keep a Goop IpEA Down 


(By John T. O’Rourke, editor, Washington 
Daily News) 


Good ideas have a life of their own. 
Once uttered, a good idea seems to take on 
its own mysterious vitality, quite apart from 
that of the man who originally gave it voice. 

So that, once a good idea gets into the 
general consciousness, you can kill it here, 
only to find it cropping up there, stronger 
than ever. 

We are reminded of this as the personable 
young Ambassador from Costa Rica, Gonzalo 
J. Facio, leaves his post here for his home- 
land to resume his newspaper work. He de- 
parts next Sunday. 

He has been in Washington only 2 years 
or so, but the future may show that in that 
brief time he started something that may 
contribute more to the peaceful well-being 
of the South American community of na- 
tions than has the work of many other better 
known diplomats who have spent their whole 
lives in equivalent posts. 

Ambassador Facio began looking at the ex- 
penditures which many South American 
nations make for arms sold to them under 
the mutual defense agreements. The United 
States sells these arms at a fraction of the 
cost to United States taxpayers but, never- 
theless, for underdeveloped economies, the 
burden is heavy. Indeed it is a real im- 
pediment, because it absorbs funds which 
could otherwise be used on all sorts of con- 
structive things. 

Since the mutual defense agreements were 
negotiated, vast changes have occurred in 
military technique. In an age of the inter- 
continental missile and hydrogen warheads, 
cannons and battle cruisers become just so 
much expensive curios, insofar as hemisphere 
defense is concerned. 

Ambassador Facio says that if various arms 
have potential value, then keep them. But 
he makes the point that if they are obsolete 
and useless, the money spent for them would 
defend the hemisphere against communism 
and Communist ideology better, if it were 
spent on projects conductive to general social 
progress and prosperity. 

Few would disagree with that. But after 
all, it was just talk, and it failed to disturb 
the hemisphere’s hierarchies of generals, ad- 
mirals, colonels, politicians, diplomats, and 
arms negotiators who have operated pretty 
much outside the public consciousness. 

But then Ambassador Facio cheerfully 
startled everyone by proposing to the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States 
(to which he also has been ambassador) that 
it act under the terms of its charter which 
affirms the principles of collective security. 
He suggested that OAS use its good offices to 
have the whole hemisphere’s military de- 
fense purchases reexamined. That tore it. 

His startled fellow diplomats quickly tor- 
pedoed his idea, and sank it. 

A certain other ambassador, who has been 
at OAS so long that his friends say he thinks 
he owns it, said that Senor Facio’s proposal 
was a sinister maneuver by the United States 
to disarm South America. He knew better, 
of course; he simply did not care how low 
he stooped to conquer a good idea. 

Well, the idea is still floating around and 
damn the torpedoes. 

We predict that now that it is buzzing 
around the world, the idea never will be 
stuffed back into the Pandora’s box where 
some diplomats like to hide disturbing no- 
tions. 
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Ambassador Facio’s proposal has been 
printed, to our knowledge, in many publica- 
tions in the United States, Mexico, Jamaica, 
and other countries. 

Sooner or later, enough men of.good pur- 
pose will agree that it is sound and should be 
acted on. Then a new agreement will be 
worked out in terms of present-day military 
actualities. 

When that happens, hundreds of new 
projects from Tierra del Fuego to the Rio 
Grande will become financially possible and 
millions of citizens will benefit from them. 

Perhaps most of those beneficiaries never 
will have heard of Senor Facio. 

But many here in Washington will remem- 
ber him, and will honor the practical ideal- 
ism that guided him during his tour of duty 
as an ambassador to the OAS and to the 
United States. P 





Resources Available Through River 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL- 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. NEUBERGER] has been a leading .ad- 
vocate of multipurpose development of 
our great river systems. 

In the May issue of the Progressive 
magazine, he has written an illuminating 
and informative article entitled “The 
Miracle of Rivers,” which describes how 
a mighty stream can be put to work to 
improve navigation, reclaim agricultural 
land, generate vast quantities of water- 
power, and prevent disastrous floods. 

Senator NEUBERGER’s article appropri- 
ately features a special issue of the Pro- 
gressive devoted to the 25th anniversary 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
has done so much for the great area I 
help to represent in the Senate. 

I am particularly gratified that the 
junior Senator from Oregon has called 
to our attention the enormous and awe- 
some river projects presently under con- 
struction by the Soviet Union, along the 
mighty waterways of Siberia and Euro- 
pean Russia—projects which dwarf even 
our own Grand Coulee Dam. Senator 
NEUBERGER has drawn upon the signifi- 
cant and alarming testimony presented 
to the Senate Interior Committee by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. ELLENDER], following his ex- 
tensive travels in the Soviet Union last 
fall when he saw being built the huge 
hydroelectric dams on the Angara and 
Volga Rivers. 

Iask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the May issue of the Progressive 
by Senator NEeusERGER be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

THE Mrracie or RIvERs 
(By Senator Rrcmarp L. NevsErcer, of 
Oregon )+* 
I 

Men have been fascinated by the miracle 

of rivers ever since the early origins of the 
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human race, Primitive tribes traveled on 
rivers in crude dugout canoes, and : 
fish from the swift riffles of these rivers 
When mankind had advanced farther from 


the cave, rivers were used to turn wooden 


wheels which ground grist to flour. 
fields of wheat in many realms of the worig 
needed water for irrigation, before this grain 
could «grow. ,So the massive strength of 
rivers was tap to move still larger wooden 
wheels in order that water from these rivers 
could be deposited on furrows which re. 
quired such life-giving succor. 

In the sunrise of history, men of course 
knew nothing of the unseen giant of hydro. 
electricity, which lurked wherever a river 
foamed over a precipice or shot thro 
slanting narrows. Even the later frontiers. 
men and pioneers in buckskin were unaware 
that in every waterfall hovered a source of 
fuel mightier and more enduring than any 
yet discovered. But, as boundaries were laid 
down, it became more difficult to put these 
rivers to full and untrammeled use. Bound. 
aries, after all, are made by men. In this 
same category are such institutions as pass. 
pérts, customs duties, tariffs, and doctrines 
like States rights or national sovereignty, 
But rivers recognize none of these artificial 
or synthetic lines. Their destiny has been 
shaped by geography rather than by resolu- 
tions or treaties. 

Snow falls perennially in the mountains 
and forms icefields and glaciers, which melt 
in the midday sun. Rivulets seep through 
the glacial moraine and merge. Where they 
merge, a creek takes form. Innumerable 
creeks find their way downhill, through 
chasms and ravines. They disappear over 
cliffs in rockets of spray, but take shape 
again in icy pools at the bottom. When the 
snowbanks are melting, the mountains trill 
and echo to the clamorous sound of falling 
water. 

Like capillaries uniting to create a vein or 
artery, all the creeks and brooks from the 
highlands finally blend fn some gorge of awe- 
some depth and proportions. Eventually, the 
ramparts of the gorge soften into the tim- 
bered slopes of wide valleys. ‘The river, re- 
leased from its rocky prison, widens into 4 
broad swath as it seeks the distant ocean. . 

This has nothing to do with State or na- 
tional boundaries. Instead, it submits 
sublime natural processes, by which dense 
forests permit precipitation from snow and 
rain to flow to the sea. Theodore Roosevelt, 
that- militant 26th President who loved the 
outdoors, may have been the father of the 
TVA idea because he understood the phe- 
nomena of nature, where the birth of great 
rivers occurs. He said to Congress half a cen- 
tury ago, in 1908: ; 

“Every stream should be used to its utmost. 
No stream can be so used unless such use i 
planned in advance. When such plans af 
made, we shall find that, instead of interfer- 
ing, one use can often be made to assist 
another. Each river system, from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the 
coast, is a single unit and should be treated 
as such.” : 

This is the hard core of the TVA idea. 1 
is as simple as that. It sprang from the mind 
of a progressive Republican President. Neat- 
ly three decades later, his distant cousil, § 
liberal Democrat named Franklin D. Roost 
velt, put it into practical effect in the water 
shed of the Tennessee River. The link 
tween the reign of these two Presidents ' 
a@ mild, tenacious United States Senator 
snow-white hair and a valiant soul We 


*Richarp L. NEvBERGER, United = 
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1958 
knew them both—George w. Norris, of Ne- 


a. 

ener, of course, is virtually inexhaustible. 
Rivers replenish the ocean, and water from 
the ocean is sucked into the heavens and 
dropped as snow and rain on the mountain 
ranges, where rivers are cradled. This proc- 
ess was under way epochs before Neander- 
thal man. It will still continue, even if man 
manages to destroy himself with strontium 
90 and hydrogen weapons. It is eternal. 

I stood looking at Bonnevilie Dam with 
former Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman. “Dick,” he said, “that is an oil 
well which will never run dry, a coal mine 
which will never thin out.” 


In every river that rushes downhill, the 
same water can be used to float boats, irri- 
gate land, generate power, and provide habi- 
tat for fisheries. Within these categories, 
there are subdivisions. Boats car mean a 
family’s aluminum canoe or a throbbing die- 
sel tug hauling half a dozen barges loaded 
with petroleum or wheat. The reservoir be- 
hind a dam can provide swimming for many, 
and at the same time it can prevent disas- 
trous floods from inundating great cities far 
below on the Coastal Plain. A river never 
sleeps. 

When Franklin D. Roesevelt sat in the 
White House, his political enemies charged 
that he hoped to establish a TVA on the Dan- 
ube. The suggestion is no longer a political 
canard. The Eisenhower administration, 
while indifferent to the TVA which Franklin 
Roosevelt developed on the Tennessee River, 
has talked frequently of advancing American 
funds for a TVA on the legendary River Nile, 
so that Egypt can become a land of industry 
and prosperous farms. Friends of that out- 
post of democracy in the Middle East, Israel, 
speak hopefully of a TVA on the Jordan Riv- 
er, where the Scriptures were written. Be- 
fore China was taken over by the Commu- 
nists, many Americans predicted that this 
ancient nation might be rehabilitated by a 
TVA on the Yangtze. 

Yet the TVA idea is not exclusively for 
export. Despite the coolness of his regime 
to Federal power development generally, 
President Eisenhower quoted from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s statement about each river 
system being a single unit when he signed 
the bill in 1955 authorizing a costly network 
of storage dams on the upper reaches of the 
Colorado. In the river basin of the greatest 
hydroelectric resources, that of the majestic 
Columbia, many bipartisan groups today 
are calling for a regional power corporation 
that would be extensively modeled after the 
TVA self-financing act, approved by the Sen- 
ate last summer. A leading advocate of 
such an undertaking is Oregon's traditionally 
Republican newspaper, the Oregonian, which 
Rot long ago called attention to the fact 
that “as of June 30, 1957, Congress had 
appropriated approximately $1.8 billion for 
all (Federal) power projects in the Columbia 
River system. And as of that date, $226 
million has been returned to the Treasury 
to apply on the principal, nearly $80 million 
of schedule. Interest paid on the 
Government funds was $161 million. This 
does not take into consideration, of course, 
the tremendous cash benefits accruing to 
the Government through increased taxes 
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river system, from its headwaters in the 
forest to its mouth on the coast. 

Five major watershed areas, scattered all 
the way across the Nation, are most sus- 
ceptible to this kind of treatment. ‘They are: 

1. The Columbia, in the Pacific Northwest. 

2. The Sacramento, Feather, and San 
Joaquin, in California. 

8. The Colorado, in the Rocky Mountains. 

4. The Missouri, on the Great Plains. 

5. The St. Lawrence, in the Northeast. 

Two of these magnificent waterways are 
involved in international negotiations. They 
are the Columbia and the St. Lawrence. I 
recently toured the St. Lawrence seaway, 
where a 27-foot navigation channel is being 
tooled from the Atlantic’s waters to the Great 
Lakes. At Barnhart Island, some 2 million 
kilowatts will be a collateral benefit of this 
undertaking. Through authorization by 
Congress, the New York State Power Author- 
ity will tap some 1.8 million kilowatts by 
drawing off water above Niagara Falls under 
cover of darkness, when the scenic spectacle 
will not be jeopardized. The water then will 
be dropped into the Niagara Gorge through 
huge penstocks during the daylight hours, 
when low-cost energy is most neded to move 
the wheels of industry. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is a joint under- 
taking. of the United States and Canada. 
After years of delicate negotiations, the ob- 
stacle of the international border at least 
has been overcome. The cost of the St. Law- 
rence seaway is about $1 billion, with some 
$300 million invested in the navigation im- 
provements and the rest in the colossal 
powerplants. Yet here, as in the TVA it- 
self, revenues from the sale of hydroelec- 
tricity ‘will eventually help to finance the 
entire undertaking, although tolls also will 
be collected from the freighters which ply 
between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and such 
great new inland “seaports” as Toronto, Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee. 

No such happy and beneficial use of the 
Columbia River on an international basis 
can be reported, although the same pair of 
countries share it. Yet upstream storage 
reservoirs on the main stem of the Colum- 
bia, in Canada, could add the equivalent of 
four extra Bonneville Dams to Federal gen- 
erating capacity in the United States—to 
say nothing of far more kilowatts north of 
the border in British Columbia. These res- 
ervoirs have not been built because unified 
development is lacking. 

While Franklin D. Roosevelt and his suc- 
cessor, Harry S. Truman, were in the Wiite 
House, exactly 20 multipurpose projects 
were approved for the Columbia Basin. Five 
years ago this policy underwent an abrupt 
change. No multipurpose projects have been 
authorized for construction by the United 
States Government since 1953. 


What is a multipurpose project? It is a 
project which symbolizes the Théodore 
Roosevelt concept that a river system surges 
from alpine meadows to the ocean as a unit. 
Thus, the same dam of concrete and steel 
can (1) store water to retard or prevent 
floods, (2) drown out rapids which impede 
navigation, (3) provide locks to get tows 
and freighters past the dam itself, (4) pump 
some of the stored water to irrigate arid 
land for agriculture, and (5) generate vast 
quantities of hydroelectricity which will 
produce enough revenue to amortize the 
cost of the whole undertaking—principal, 
plus interest. 

Throughout the United States, this con- 
cept is urgently necessary today. On the 
silt-laden Colorado River, which men once 
described as “too thick to drink and too 
thin to plow,” it is needed to provide water 
for thirsty Los Angeles and for potentially- 
fertile valleys in the distant uplands of 
Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. In the vast 
Central Valley of California, it is needed to 
transfer water from the snow-cushioned 
mountains. of the north to orchards and 
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lettuce fields parchéd for lack of irrigation 
in the south. On the sluggish Missouri, it 
is needed to level off floods and to improve 
navigation far into eastern Montana. 

Everywhere in these river valleys, men cry 
out for the beneficial use of water which is 
now going to waste or even wreaking harm. 
They seek unified development, although 
some shun the controversial initials TVA. 
But regardiess of the initials or appellation 
applied, a dam by any name is a dam just 
the same. And now a new and compelling 
reason exists for harnessing the magnificent 
rivers by which America pours its tribute of 
snow and ice and rain to the eternal oceans. 
That reason is the sweeping program of 
unified development presently underway on 
the stupendous rivers of the Soviet Union— 
one of the dramatic stories of this century. 

In examining that story we should first 
understand that our own Nation is not 
alone in possessing rivers of truly great mag- 
nitude. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Chief 
of the Corps of Army Engineers, has pointed 
out the sobering geographical fact that of 
American rivers only the Columbia “begins 
to compare with the four major rivers in 
Siberia” in hydroelectric capacity. The St. 
Lawrence has quite a large hydro capacity, 
but aside from that, the other rivers do not 
have a very large amount,” General Itschner 
said. The Columbia alone carries in its 
waters 40 percent of our Nation’s total 
hydroelectric capacity. 

In the famous interview with Khrushchev 
on the CBS Face the Nation television pro- 
gram, the top man of the U. S. S. R. said: 
“We declare war on the United States in 
peaceful production. * * * We will win over 
the United States.” 

Khrushchev knows that the four major 
rivers of Siberia—as well as the other great 
waterways of his country—could be heavy 
artillery in that rivalry. Energy reserves 
may shape the destiny of world conflict, be- 
cause ail industrial output rests ultimately 
on units of energy. Coal mines wear out, 
and miners decline to work underground. 
Oil wells eventually run dry; aiready it re- 
quires at least 20 times as much drilling in 
Texas to bring in a single barrel as it does 
in the Middle East. Uranium may be the 
fuel of the future, but how does mankind 
dispose of waste material which can inflict 
cancer of the bone on future generations? 
A single rampant barge of this sinister 
sludge terrorized shipping on our eastern 
seaboard. 

But a river flows on forever. 


In the last budget prepared by President 
Truman, the United States Government 
spent on all its Federal power undertak- 
ings—TVA, Columbia River projects, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Southwestern and the 
Southeastern Power Administrations—a total 
of $681 million. By the fiscal year of 1957, 
under the hostile spell of the Republican 
residency at the White House, this sum had 
dwindled to $316 million. 

But while the United States Government 
was cutting in half Federal investment in 
the development of its rivers, Soviet Russia 
accelerated a program headed in the op- 
posite direction. Details of this program 
were described to the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee by three qualified men, while fellow 
members and I sat in fascination. The tale 
was told to us by General Itschner, who, as 
Chief of the Army Engineer Corps, is respon- 
sible for the bulk of our Federal river proj- 
ects; by Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Wash- 
ington, who visited Russia in 1957, and by 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, 
who has toured the Soviet Union for each 
of the past 3 years and who. in 1957, had the 
opportunity of seeing remote areas in Si- 
beria never before visited by an official of 
the United States Government. 

After these presentations, I felt certain 
that no more profound mistake could be 
made by us than to neglect the wise use of 
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America’s rivers. I felt equally sure that, 
if all the people of our land could have heard 
what was said by these three men, there 
never again would be a concerted voice 
raised in opposition to such undertakings 
as the TVA, Grand Coulee, and Bonneville 
Dams, the St. Lawrence seaway, the pro- 
posed high dam at Hells Canyon, or a river 
pact with Canada on the foaming reaches of 
the upper Columbia. 

Declared General Itschner in summary: 
“The Soviet water resource is demonstrating 
to the world what can be done in this field 
by well-considered, long-range planning and 
a willingness to make sacrifices in present 
standards of living in order to achieve the 
goal of a great future industrial development. 
Indeed, the Soviets have given water-re- 
source development a priority second only to 
the development of heavy industry designed 
to support military programs.” 

More than 40 river projects are under con- 
struction in Russia. Four of them will be 
the mightiest hydroelectric plants ever built. 
They are: 

1. Krasnoyarsk Dam, Yenisei River, 4,- 
004,000 kilowatts. 

2. Bratsk Dam, Angara River, 
kilowatts. 

3. Stalingrad Dam, Volga River, 2,350,000 
kilowatts. 

4. Kuibyshev Dam, Volga-Samara Rivers, 
2,100,000 kilowatts. 

By way of contrast, the largest powerplant 
in America is Grand Coulee on the Colum- 
bia River—until now, Number One on 
earth—whose capacity is 1,944,000 kilo- 
watts—less than any of the four Russian 
giants, and less than 50 per cent of that of 
the fabulous project rising across the Yenisei 
River in Siberia. And there would not even 
be a Grand Coulee in the United States 
today, if the Washington Water Power Co. 
had been as successful in its opposition a 
quarter of a century ago as the Idaho Power 
Co. has been in our own time, in seeking to 
block the great Hells Canyon project on the 
Snake River along the Oregon-Idaho 
boundary. 

In hydroelectric development, according to 
General Itschner, “the Soviets already ap- 
proach us in total installed capacity and 
have individual projects under construction 
that far exceed any American project in 
capacity.” 

For many years, American engineers pre- 
dicted that Russia’s brutal winters would 
make impossible any successful waterpower 
projects on rivers which freeze as hard as 
granite nearly five months of the year. 
“But,” said General Itschner, “the Soviets 
have shown marked ingenuity in dealing 
with this handicap.” A proposed 6 million- 
kilowatt dam will be across the Yenisei, in 
icy Siberia. Furthermore, General Itschner 
has estimated that at least 25,000 trained 
Soviet engineers are concentrating on the 
Russian water-development program. This 
compares with some 8,000 in General Itsch- 
ner’s own agency, and another 4,000 in the 
employ of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The Krasnoyarsk Dam. on the Yenisel 
River will hoist ships 370 vertical feet, as 
compared with the 100 feet of the great 
McNary Dam lock on the Columbia River. 
Each of the generators at Krasnoyarsk will 
produce 286,000 kilowatts; this compares 
with 108,000 kilowatts for the biggest Ameri- 
can generators, presently in operation at 
Grand Coulee. Today, the total known ca- 
pacity of Soviet hydroelectric plants is 
25,883,188 kilowatts, although this does not 


3,340,000 


include 44 plants for which output has not’ 


been disclosed. In comparison, total Ameri- 
can hydroelectric capacity at the end of 1957 
was 27,676,000 kilowatts, - th about 10 mil- 
lion more kilowatts under vonstruction. 
“Thus,” continued General Itschner, “right 
now Soviet hydroelectric development ap- 
pears to be roughly equal to ours in amount. 
However, their rate of increase is greater 
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than ours. * * * The United States has no 
plants completed which will reach the 2-mil- 
lion-kilowatt mark, although John Day Dam 
on the Columbia River, on which construc- 
tion will start this year, will ultimately have 
2 million kilowatts if sufficient upstream 
storage is developed to make this amount of 
capacity economically justified.” x 

Being a soldier subject to superior orders, 
Generai Itschner did not add that the Re- 
publican administration—plus its allies in 
Congress—had fought for 4 years to block 
construction of John Day by the Federal 
Government. Finally, the first John Day 
Dam appropriations were.put through by 
Senator CarL Haypen, Democratic chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
over the antagonism of President Eisen- 
hower'’s Bureau of the Budget. Nor did the 
general reveal that nearly 3 million acre- 
feet of water had been eliminated from the 
sufficient upstream storage which he men- 
tioned by the decision of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration to substitute three 
small priyate-utility dams for the great Fed- 
eral high dam at Heils Canyon. 


Iv 


Many Americans have a conception of Rus- 
sia as a nation without technical skills. 
General Itschner does not share this notion. 
He told our committee: “A major feature of 
Soviet power development is the construc- 
tion of a national transmission grid which 
will bring electricity, generated sometimes at 
remote hydro stations, to industrial centers 
of the U. 8S. S. R. The beginnings of this 
plan already have been accomplished * * *.” 
General Itschner, under questioning, empha- 
sized that “building this equipment required 
Soviet engineers to solve unprecedented elec- 
tro-mechanical problems.” The discussion 
then continued: 

“Senator O’Manoney. If that is the case, 
General, I assume it is your opinion that the 
technical knowledge and efficiency of Soviet 
engineers should not be underestimated. 

“General IrscHNER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
They have shown a very great ability in de- 
signing lines of this type. You see, the alter- 
nating current type of transmission line is 
the only type that has been used in the 
United States for any distances. Now, we see 
here a direct-current type of transmission 
that reaches up to 800 kilovolts. A great 
deal more electricty can go over an 800-kilo- 
volt direct-current line than would go over 
and 800-kilovolt alternating-current line. 

“Senator Kerr. Do you think we would 
know how to do the same thing in this 
country? 

“General ITscHNER. I am sure we can 
do it, sir, but we have not yet accomplished 
it.” . 

It was a somber group of Senators who 
listened to this testimony. Had we voted on 
Hells Canyon, or TVA self-financing, or a 
similar program for the Columbia River in 
that sobering moment, I doubt that there 
would have been many dissenters. 

I sat at the long green-felt conference 
table in the same solemn mood, as General 
Itschner and Senator ELLENDER continued 
their startling disclosures. First, the -gen- 
eral told us how Soviet_use of inland water- 
ways was beginning to challenge the 
superiority of the United States. -As com- 
merce multiplied through the locks on the 
Volga and other great rivers, American dom- 
inance in this realm was narrowing. Ameri- 
can ton-mileage on its waterways in 1956 
amounted to 130 percent of 1950 and over 
200 percent of 1928. But Russian ton-mile- 
age on its river systems was 175 percent of 
1950 and an unbelievable 820 percent of 
1928. “Obviously,” said General Itschner, 
“the Soviets are only beginning to learn to 
use their waterways in the modern sense 
with which we Americans are familiar.” 
While the Chief of our Corps of Army En- 
gineers was speaking, I wondered ff any 
twinges of conscience pricked those political 
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spokesmen for the private power companies 
who had tried so hard to discourage the 
construction of dams, which have increaseq 
by manifold the barge commerce on the 
Columbia River where it cuts through the 
Cascade Mountain range. 

Through the long afternoon the compari. 
sons continued—of 2,200-horsepower tug- 
boats on Russian rivers, rivaling any such 
craft in the United States; of 6 million Rys. 
sian agricultural acres brought under irriga. 
tion between 1951 and 1956, as compared 
with 5,500,000 acres in the United § 
of a Soviet reclamation project in the south 


Ukraine which will pump water to 8,500,009 


acres, as contrasted with the 1,200,009 
acres of the Columbia Basin project, biggest 
in the United States; of even 300,000-kilo. 
watt turbines planned in Russia for the 
future, thus eclipsing by nearly 3 times 
those. spinning below the penstocks. at 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of Utah, for 
many years a prominent advocate of reclama- 
tion projects, was especially interested when 
Senator ELLENDER described the model city 
being constructed for the workers who wil] 
erect the immense Stalingrad Dam on the 
Volga River. 

‘That is the way we do it in the West— 
build our cities first,” said Senator Warxins, 

“We do not do it that thoroughly, though,” 
replied Senator ELLENpDER. “This is a perma- 
nent city. I saw huge apartment houses 
built along wide avenues, lined with trees; 
in connection with this city they have hos- 
pitals, schools of all kinds, kindergarten and 
secondary schools, even~ technical schools, 
wherein the workers who work on the dam 
and who will probably be workers later when 
electricity is used to produce manufactured 
goods, can go to school in order to prepare 
themselves for the coming event when Stalin- 
grad Dam is completed. * * * They also 
have a large cultural center where children 
of the workers, as well as the workers them- 


selves, who play music or who desire to take 


up drama in connection with their work, can 
come in and exhibit their talents.” 

In one shattering burst, the Soviet Union 
has moved from peasantry to the industrial 
age. It exceeds us in area, in population, and 
in discipline. Does it exceed us in the ca- 
pacity to sacrifice, so that a way of life— 
either of tyranny or freedom—may continue 
and endure? This may be the dominant 
question of our time. 

The Theodore Roosevelt-TVA idea of unl- 
fied and full river development has been an 


influence in Russian technological gains—in — 


transportation as well as in industrial pro- 
duction. It is ironic that the Soviet Union 
has turned to its great rivers for strength 
just at a time when the American Goverl- 
ment is in the hands of the first adminis 
tration in over 2 decades which has been 
fundamentally inhospitable to the whole 
idea of Federal multipurpose river projects. 

If this policy persists, we shall have only 
ourselves to blame for wasting much of the 
sustenance and sinews of America. Rivels 
rushing downhill may be the muscles of & 
continent. Shall they be dissipated and 
made the object of waste? When I stand o@ 
the banks of a stream in my own home It 
gion, I think of the incredible folly of those 
who would abandon such a resource. If 
Russia taps the Yenisei while we aan 
the Snake, who is at fault except 

Our destiny in power energy lies in water 
falls and that is why the warnings of suc 
pilgrims as Senator ELLENDER and e 
Itschner must be heeded. The TVA 
unified stream development, from 
Roosevelt's “headwaters in the forest to ™ 
mouth on the coast,” was never more we 


gently needed in America than today. 


And so the Selway flows to the a 
Lochsa to the Middle Fork to the Cl oa 
the Clearwater to the Snake River, the 50® 
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at last to the Columbia, and the Columbia of inférmation from which the public should 


on to the sea. 
Ariver flows on forever, 
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Committee for Student Awareness at 
the University of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, students 
con- 
cerned about our Nation’s nuclear weap- 
ons policies. The following is a letter 
I received from the committee for stu- 
dent awareness at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, and an editorial from 
the Oregon Emerald by William Cook: 
COMMITTEE FOR STUDENT AWARENESS, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., April 22, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: Our society is faced with 
acompelling problem. This problem broadly 
speaking involves nuclear attitudes, disarm- 
ament, and questioning. Perhaps this all 
sounds vague, but as we progress, we hope 
to make clear to you how we feel. 

A few short days ago a play called E=MC* 
was presented by the University of Oregon 
Theater. Its theme was a future. era in 
which all nations had possession of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles and nuclear 
warheads operated by pushbuttons. At the 
underground headquarters of SAC in San 
Francisco an earthquake is mistaken for an 
enemy attack. Retaliation comes before 
clarification, and a final chapter of catas- 
trophe is written in the book ef man. The 
last line of the play disturbingly reechoed, 
“What are you going to de about it?” 

Before we could complacently shrug our 
shoulders and say, “Oh, nothing,” or deny 
the whole presentation as ridiculous, we 
were forced to ask some tough questions. In 
the following paragraphs we would like to 
present these questions: 

First. Does the American public have ade- 
quate information regarding the harm done 
humankind by raised levels of radioactivity 
resulting from nuclear tests? 

Second. Is the public aware of what an 
all-out attack on the United States with 
thermonuclear weapons would do? 

Third. What has the role of the Atomic 
Energy Commission been in making infor- 
mation public and what should it be? 

We suspect the executive branch of the 
Government of deliberately withholding in- 





- formation and fostering misinformation. 


The instrument of this action has been the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Fortunately, 
much of the information regarding the ef- 
fects of radiation on -human life does not 
lend itself to secrecy. If a person wants to 
dig deep enough he can find a vast number 
of unresolved problems. Scientists, well 
qualified in the field, state that the per- 
missible level of radioactivity is as much a 
Moral as scientific preblemi. The Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientist, a monthly magazine, 
Presents fairly objective,.imformed evalua- 
Hons of problems of this nature. 

This information has net reached the gen- 
fal public. What the public has received 
ae statements that the positive good from 
= tests outweighs the risks involved. 
best this is a nonpublic opinion in lieu 
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make a decision. Instead of this they re- 
ceive apologies from Teller and Latter that 
we open the door to aggression by renouncing 
atomic weapons. This is not the issue, but it 
is used to overpower a petition by 9,000 other 
scientists recently presented to the United 
Nations. Perhaps it is desirable to develop 
clean explosives, but we must remember they 
are precisely the type that will not be used 
in an all-out war. 

The issue of bomb testing involves politi- 
cal as well as moral questions. What of a 
future when all nations have atomic 
weapons? Will any peace be safer than the 
precarious power structure preceding the last 
two modern wars? Will we not regret our 
failure to work out collective security and 
atomic control even if the endeavor only 
includes non-Communist areas? 

For the public decision, which must resolve 
moral, political, and security questions, ade- 
quate and accessible public information is 
imperative. When the press has access only 
to what government feels expedient to re- 
lease, decision can easily be removed from 
the people. We feel the AEC informational 
endeavor proposes not to inform the public 
opinion but to form it in accordance with a 
preconceived mold. The AEC must not be 
allowed to gravitate into a Goebbels propa- 
ganda ministry. 

Any information you could give this com- 
mittee would be appreciated. We thought 
it important for you to know how we, as 
the silent generation, feel about this situa- 
tion. In the Oregon Daily Emerald, the 
campus daily student publication, debate on 
the editorial page by both student letters 
and members of the Emerald staff has cen- 
tered around this and related issues. We 
are enclosing an editorial by William Cook 
pertaining to this problem. 

We remain respectfully yours, 

Committee for Student Awareness, 
Page B. Mahler, Robert William Ad- 
ler, Yasumase Kurode, Jim Maxson, 
Karen J. Horton, Elizabeth Jallie, 
Julie Pingle, Mary Minor, Diane Day, 
Douglas W. Fuller, Paul J. Clark, 
Helen Knight, Ralph G. Swenston, 
Charles Land, Gary Sala, George M. 
Boyet. 

P. S—yYour visit here to the University of 
Oregon was an inspiration to all of us inter- 
ested in this controversy. 





[From the Oregon Daily Emerald] 


TEMPORARY TEST SUSPENSION WOULD ENHANCE 
UNITED STATES POSITION 
(By William Cook) 

For the past several days the letters col- 
umn of the Emerald has been filled with a 
pro-and-coh discussion of whether the 
United States should continue testing nu- 
clear weapons. In any discussion of nuclear 
weapons and their testing, some unknowns 


‘and unanswered questions must be acknowl- 


edged. 

First. Is the level of radioactivity deposited 
in the atmosphere by nuclear-weapons test- 
ing actually harmful to living cells, particu- 
larly those of humans? Is the average 2-per- 
cent rise in radiation which we're getting 
from nuclear fallout actually harmful? And 
are deposits of the long half-lived radioactive 
element strontium 90 building up in our 


_ bones to a dangerous or potentially dangereus 


level? 


The Atomic Energy Commission says the . 


radioactive fallout from testing is not dan- 
gerous; Linus Pauling and his petitioners— 
wor from the same data—say it is; we, 
who ultimately hold the decision, don’t know 
whom to believe. 

Second. Do the Russians, perhaps overbur- 
dened with the cost of the present arms race, 
want to call a breather by suspending their 
tests in the hope that other nations will do 
the same? 
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Or is their suspension announcement a 
“red herring” to divert world notice from 
the fact that their recently completed test 
series was reportedly the “dirtiest ever” in 
terms of nuclear fallout? 

We don’t know if the Soviet Union, which 
wants a summit conference badly, really 
wants to make genuine concessions—vro- 
vided they are reciprocated—or if they are 
simply making a propaganda play. 

Third. What is the position of the United 
States in the world today? Do we command 
respect among the nations of the world with 
our policies or are we branded as a nation 
which really doesn’t want peace badly enough 
to give even an inch to try to achieve it? 
Are we so convinced—officially at least—of 
the rightness of our position that we are 
blinded to alternative solutions or to 
changes in strategy? 

Fourth. How do we regard the so-called 
tide of neutralism which is reportedly 
sweeping through our NATO allies in Eu- 
rope? Are our European allies willing te 
try for a peace at almost any price or are 
the neutralists merely a highly vocal 
minority? 

Here are some observations we can make: 

We know the whole Communist Bloc is 
committed to a doctrine of eventual world 
domination. This should always be ac- 
knowledged. when dealing with the Soviet 
Union, but we also shouldn’t let this doc- 
trine stand in the way of attempting to 
achieve short-range goals—such as controls 
on testing which could lead to more peace- 
ful coexistence. 

We have learned from hard experience 
that the only way to deal effectively with 
the Soviet Union is froma posture of 
strength—and this implies the strength of 
world opinion, diplomatic skill and economic 
power as well as military strength. 

If we have a posture of strength we can 
then give concessions and exact them in 
return. Without such strength we are 
crippled—especially around a conference 
table. 

We already possess a strong military force 
oriented around the use of nuclear weapons. 
We possess enough nuclear weapons to de- 
stroy the Soviet Union several times over. 

The military problem of nuclear weapons 
is principally concerned with the devices to 
deliver them—missiles and long-range 
bombers, for example. We are behind the 
Soviet Union in developing missiles; we are 
ahead of the Russians in the development 
of nuclear weapons. 

It now appears that nearly all nuclear 
explosions ,can be detected around the 
world. The “tiny” bomb which was ex- 
ploded inside the Nevada mountain was de- 
tected as far away as Alaska. The larger 
bombs can be detected easily with seismo- 
graphs and upper air samples. 

The United States has called for an end to 
the arms race, controls on nuclear weapons 
production and testing and controls on the 
use of outer space. And the United States 
has suffered at least three major propaganda 
setbacks since the sputniks. 

From these data and arguments several 
tenable positions can be logically taken. 
One in particular can be suggested which 
would involve a minimum of risk and a maxi- 
mum of possible gain. 

We could suspend our nuclear testing—~ 
at least until after what looks like the in- 
evitable summit conference later this year. 
This concession would cost us little in a mili- 
tary sense, for the tests are only to try clean, 
humanitarian bombs (i. e., ones which pro- 
duce less fallout than present bombs). 

We would stand to gain a favorable climate 
of world opinion for the present uncertain 
one. 

Since the Russian test suspension is con- 
tingent upon other nations also suspending 
their testing, they would be in a position at 
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a summit conference to say they halted their 
tests but that no other nation would. For 
a summit conference would come after our 
nuclear tests, which start next month. 

At the summit conference we could find 
out if the Soviet Union is really willing to 
make some first steps toward the disarma- 
ment which we eventually want. If the So- 
viet suspension announcement is a bluff, we 
would call it and at least be able to tell the 
world of it and score a propaganda victory. 
And then, if we wanted, we could return to 
testing nuclear weapons. 

But if the Soviet Union is really willing to 
suspend nuclear testing, then we must not 
ignore what could be a first step toward end- 
ing the present arms race. 





A Strong National Guard and 
Federal Reserve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the pleasure of appear- 
ing before-the Department of Defense 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee and presenting my views on 
the question of a strong National Guard 
and Federal Reserve. This is a copy of 
my statement to this subcommittee: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, it is a pleasure for me to appear 
here today representing the Armed Services 
Committee, by duly authorized resolution, to 
urge you to increase the budgetary request 
of the Department of the Army for fiscal year 
1959, to insure a maintenance of the author- 
ized strength of the Army National Guard at 
400,000 and the Army Reserve at 300,000. 

I have the privilege to serve as chairman 
of the Reserve Forces Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee. We held exten- 
sive hearings on the proposed reduction in 
strength of these two Reserve components. 
We heard from representatives of the Army 
(including the Secretary), National Guard 
Association, Adjutant Generals Association, 
Reserve Officers Association, the American 
Legion, individual guard division command- 
ers and Reserye commanders, four governors 
(including the chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference) and Members of Congress. 
Speaking of the appearance of the gover- 
nors, I might add at this time that the com- 
mittee was informed that 36 governors have 
strongly urged that the Congress maintain 
the Army Guard and the Army Reserve at 
their present strength. At the conclusion 
of the hearings my subcommittee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution supporting an 
Army Guard strength of 400,000 and an Army 
Reserve strength of 300,000. This resolution 
was unanimously approved by the full com- 
mittee by a vote of 34 to 0. 

Mr. Chairman, last year the guard and 
the Army almost came to blows on the 6 
months training program. A year ago in 
February my subcommittee held extensive 
hearings to determine whether an Army order 
should be promulgated which required all 
new enlistees in the National Guard to take 
6 months active duty for training. At the 
same time we reviewed the strength of the 
guard and asked the Army to project its 
thinking on the guard’s future strength, 
The subcommittee came to a decision, which 
was approved by the full committee, to the 
effect that new enlistees in the guard should 
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be required to have.6 months of active duty 
for training and that the size of the guard 
should he pegged at 400,000 or at such figure 
as might be set by appropriations granted by 
the Congress. This figure of 400,000 was not 
one we snatched out of the air. Quite on 
the contrary, it was a figure agreed to by the 
Army and supported by the testimony of our 
bést military advisors. To conclude the 
agreement we asked the Army and the Na- 
tional Guard to enter into a memorandum of 
understanding, which they did, and we 
thought we had put the matter of the future 
strength of the National Guard to rest. 

Imagine our surprise, then, when the Presi- 
dent proposed his budget to Congress for 
fiscal year 1959 and we discovered that he 
was asking for a 10 percent reduction in the 
strength of both the Army Reserve and the 
National Guard. The Army Reserve would 
be reduced from 300,000 to 270,000. The 
Army National Guard, which was forced to 
reduce from 437,000 to 400,000 last year, would 
again be reduced to 360,000 in fiscal year 
1959. 

I would like someone to explain to me what 
has happened in the international situation 
which justifies our decreasing our military 
Reserve strength. I was under the impres- 
sion that the Russians had not agreed to dis- 
armament. But if the Congress and this 
outstanding committee goes along with these 
budgetary proposals we will be starting dis- 
armament on our own. Furthermore, the 
size of the Regular Army is being reduced— 
to which I am unalterably opposed—and in 
my 21 years in the Congress I have been told 
over and over again by our military advisers 
that to insure the national defense the Re- 
serve must be increased when the size of the 
Regular force is decreased. Apparently this 
elementary principal of preparedness has 
now been forgotten. 

Now it appears clear that budgetary con- 
siderations have taken over and are overrid- 
ing considerations of national security. As 
a consequence in order to save dollars we 
decrease the size of our active establishment 
and the Reserve components as well. 

I believe the main fault in this plan must 
be laid at the doorstep of the Department 
of Defense because the Secretary of the 
Army, the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Manpower, Personnel and Reserves), and the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, all recom- 
mended a National Guard strength ‘of 400,000 
and an Army Reserve strength of 300,000— 
in other words, no reduction in their current 
strength. 

However, I do not absolve the Army from 
fault in this proposed cut. Last year the 
Army entered into an agreement with the 
National Guard and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that the guard would be kept at a 
strength of 400,000 providing appropriations 
were provided by Congress. But, I do not 
believe that the Army made strong enough 
representations to the Department of De- 
fense when the budget was under consider- 
ation before its submission to Congress. It 
is my feeling, after listening to all of the 
testimony, that they recommended no reduc- 
tion in the guard and the Army Reserve, but 
did little more than recommend. We know 
the preparation of the budget is a give-and- 
take matter and it would appear that the 
Army gave in and took it on the chin with 
little or no struggle. 

But be that as it may, what more can I 
say to this committee than that the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, an out- 
standing soldier, states that in his considered 
military judgment the size of the Army Na- 
tional Guard should be maintained at 
400,000 and the Army Reserve at 300,000. 

I should briefly discuss one other matter 
before closing. In previous years the lan- 
guage of bills have set the 
strength of the Army Reserve exclusive of 6- 
month trainees and the of the 
Army National Guard inclusive of 6-month 








trainees. The Department has e a 
desire for the language to be the exige ae 
order that there be uniformity between the 
two may I suggest that both be inclusive of 
6-month trainees when describing the 
strength of the Army Guard and Army 
Reserve. 

I wish to thank you for your kind atten. 
tion and I earnestly-hope that this commit. 


tee will see fit to maintain a strong virile 


Army Guard and Reserve so our Active Army 
can be adequately augmented in case of war 
or national emergency. 





The International Development Associa. 
tion—New Idea in Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial and an article dealing with the 
subject of the International Develop- 
ment Association. The editorial is from 
the Northern Virginia Sun and the ar- 
ticle is from the Cleveland Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun of March 
27, 1958] 
Mr. Duttes Is Misstnc a Goop Bet—New 
IDEA IN FOREIGN PoLicy 

New ideas are among the world’s most 
precious commodities. Especially are they 
hard to come by, it seems, in the field of 
foreign policy. Therefore it is refreshing 
when a major new foreign policy idea is in- 
troduced, and disappointing to see the Eisen- 
hower administration greet it coolly. | 

The new idea has been put forward by 
Senator Mrixe Monroney, of Oklahoma. Sen- 
ator Monroney proposes the establishment 
of an International Development Association 
(IDA) as a supplement to the World Bank. 
That bank is limited to making loans in the 
scarce “hard” (or easily convertible) curret- 
cies, such as dollar, or German marks of 
Swiss francs, and must be repaid in hard 
currencies. This puts a severe limitation 
on the kinds of loans it can accept as bank- 
able. 

Senator Monrongy’s supplementary bank 
would greatly expand the range of multi- 
nation loans that can be made by making 
use of “soft” currencies where those will 


and the IDA could underwrite loans 
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soft currency funds (the labor and many of 
the locally furnished materials). 

The potential of the Monroney idea is evi- 
denced from the opinion of World Bank 
president Eugene Black that had the Mon- 
roney plan been in existence, the World Bank 
could have expanded its lending activities 
py 50 to 60 percent. 

There are many attractive aspects to the 
Monroney plan from a strictly selfish United 
States point of view. For one thing, it could 
reduce the number of dollars the United 
States is presently putting into foreign-aid 
loans. The administration is currently ask- 
ing Congress to provide an/jadditional $625 
million in loan funds; Senator MonrRoney 

s an initial United States contribu- 
tion to the IDA of less than half of this. 

For another, the multi-nation character 
of the loans would take the United States 
out of the position of a rich uncle making 
Jjoans or outright grants to poor relatives, and 
would permit a great many nations to par- 
ticipate on a self-help, self-respecting basis. 
Moreover, it permits them to plan long- 
range projects, which they are unable to do 
when dependent on year-to-year congres- 
sional whims. 

The Monroney plan has attracted signifi- 
eant support. Not only is it looked on with 
favor by Mr. Black, but it has received the 
warm support of the first foreign-aid admin- 
istrator, Paul Hoffman. 

Yet the Eisenhower administration is eye- 
ing the plan without enthusiasm. Treasury 
Secretary Anderson was publicly cool to the 
idea in testimony before a Senate committee. 
Secretary of State Dulles appears to prefer 
making loans on a strictly unilateral basis, 
even though this will probably cost the 
United States more and might well be a less 
effective way of winning friends and influ- 
encing people. 

Senator MoNRONEY, in presenting his plan, 
to the Senate, had the grace to acknowledge 
that former Democratic foreign policies, 
while valid in their time, had become out- 
moded by onrushing events.~ “If we insist 
on retreading-badly worn Democratic tires, 
good in their day but now worn down to the 
fabric,” he said, “our foreign-aid program 
will be broken down while the world passes 
us by.” 

Secretary Dulles might well take these 
words to heart. We hope he will relax his 
rigid adherence to present policies, and show 
& greater willingness to accept new ideas. 


———- 


[From the Cleveland Press of March 14, 1958] 


Many KInpDs OF ForREIGN Am, AND Too MucH 
Heat GENERATED 


(By John W. Love) 


“Treason,” a reader shouts as he returns 
to me an article in which I suspected busi- 
hessmen would soon be taking greater in- 
terest in our foreign aid program now be- 
fore Congress. He has no use for it. 

His bitter word may have referred to for- 
eign aid in general or to certain items that 
Mistakes there will be in a pro- 
gram so huge. 

If it’s treason to support these forms of 
assistance, then O. K., as Pat Henry said in 
the House of Burgesses, make the most of it. 

One of the appeals which foreign assist- 
ance has for American businessmen and in- 
dustrial workers lies in the market it pro- 
—, for our products and engineering 

lent. 

Some of the dollars lent or granted abroad 
may take a long time getting back ‘te this 
country, they may be useti as foreign bank 
Teserves in place of gold, but even when they 
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partly because of the way the word of the 
negotiations came out. Washington dis- 
patches first called it foreign aid, then in- 
dicated the Export-Import Bank was han- 
dling it. 

Early this month the Eximbank an- 
nounced it was extending a credit of $150 
million to India and the Development Loan 
Pund $75 million, both for 15 years at 514 
percent interest. - 

Between the two loans, the money will 
be spent in this country for equipment for 
power development, coal and ore mining, 
roads, communications and industrial ex- 
pansion. Orders will be placed, it is ex- 
pected, for textile machinery, electrical and 
chemical equipment, machine tools, and 
tools for fabricating heavy structurals. 

(How soon the goods can be shipped will 
depend on the import licenses the purchasers 
can get them from the Indian government, 
and it’s far from certain when they will be 
available. The Indians will be woefully short 
of foreign exchange next summer—may ap- 
peal to us or the International Monetary 
Pund.) 

Most opponents of foreign aid, some of 
them much too shrill, have in mind the 
work of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, an arm of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The quite separate Eximbank makes loans 
that private banks-—are not prepared to 
handle, The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank), 
in which the United States has a 40 per- 
cent interest, lends similarly. 

The big expansion of the Tata steel works 
at Jamshedpur, India, is being financed by 
the privately-owned Tata company itself 
and money from the World Bank and New 
York and Montrea! banks. This job is being 
handled by the Henry J. Kaiser engineering 
division. The Arthur G. McKee Co. of Cleve- 
land has a blast furnace subcontract. 

Senator Mrxe Mownroney has in mind 
forming a new international lending agency, 
one that would pick up sections from more 
than one Washington agency. It would have 
foreign participation in the capital. He fig- 
ures it would be easier to sell to Congress 
than a United States foreign aid program 
centered in the State Department. 





Facts Versus Allegations in the Plywood 
Controversy 





. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
which was handed to me by Mr. Thomas 
D. Blake last Priday: 


STATEMENT By THOMAS D. BLAKE 


My name is Thomas D. Blake and I live 
at 4664 Reservoir Road NW., Washington, 
D. C. I am a public relations consultant, 
and I have been retained by the law firm of 
Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Sharp & Bogan are at- 
torneys for the Imported Hardwood Plywood 
Association, Inc., World Trade Center, Ferry 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. The Im- 

Hardwood Plywood Association, Inc., 
is opposed to certain bills introduced into 
the Congress which would impose an import 
quota on hardwood plywood. In connection 


with my work on this matter, I am regis- 
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tered with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the Senate 
under the Lobbying Act. 

On Thursday, April 24, 1958, as reported 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date 
(vol. 104, No. 63, p. 6408), the Honorable 
MELVIN R. Lamp, Representative of the Sev- 
enth District of Wisconsin, commented on 
@ speech which had just been made by the 
Henorable CHarLes O. Porter on the plywood 
problem in the Pacific Northwest. In the 
course of his statement, Mr. Laird said, “I 
would, however, like to state that I have 
12 hardwood plywood plants located in my 
congressional district. The largest hard- 
wood plywood plant in the world is going to 
be shut doWn on Friday. It is going to be 
shut down primarily because of competition 
from Japan.” Later in his remarks, referring 
to Mr. PorTER’s speech, Mr. Larrp said, “I am 
sure that the gentleman [Mr. Porter] would 
not want to face up to the 1,000 employees 
of the Roddis Plywood Corp. and make the 
same kind of a speech before them that he 
has made here today in behalf of Japanese 
imports of plywood and Japanese plywood 
workers.” 

On Priday, April 25, when I received my 
copy of the April 24 CoNGREsSIONAL RECORD, 
above referred to, I called the Roddis Ply- 
wood Corp. telephone number listed in the 
New York City telephone directory. I talked 
with Mr. Hueman, who identified himself as 
the manager of the Roddis Plywood Corp. 
warehouse in New York. When I read him 
Mr. Larrp’s statement that the Roddis plant 
was to close today, Friday, April 25, Mr. Hue- 
man expressed great surprise, and said that 
he hoped that it wasn’t true, as he had many 
customers whose orders he was waiting to fill 
from the output of that plant. He said that 
he had no knowledge of any closing of the 
plant, and when I asked him how I could get 
information on such a closing he suggested 
that I call the main office of the Roddis Ply- 
wood Corp., in Marshfield, Wis., and speak to 
either Mr. Don Gott or Mr. J. Wallenstrom. 

I immediately put a call through to the 
Roddis plant and was put through to Mr. 
Gott (Marshfield 1900). When I read Mr. 
Gott Mr. Lamp’s statement in the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, Mr. Gott said that the plant 
was not shut down, but that it had shut 
down on Friday a week ago (April 18). He 
said that the full reason for the shutting 
down of the plant was contained in the press 
release which was issued prior to the closing 
of the plant. He repeated that the plant was 
open today, April 25, and had been open since 
Monday, April 21. 

I then telephoned Mr. E. W. Heller (Marsh- 
field 1000), editor of the Marshfield News 
Herald, and asked him if he had carried a 
story on the closing of the plant. Mr. Heller 
said tha he had, and at my request he dic- 
tated the story as it appeared in his paper on 
Thursday, April 17. Mr. Heller’s dictation 
was taken down by Miss Kathryn Beaty, sec- 
retary to Mr. James R. Sharp, of Sharp & 
Bogan. The story, as dictated by Mr. Heller, 
reads as follows: 

“The approximately 950 employees of the 
Roddis Plywood Corp. plant here will begin 
a long weekend at the conclusion of the 
second shift tonight. They will return to 
work as usual Monday. , 

“A. C. Baudek, plant manager, in announc- 
ing the 1-dgy layoff this afternoon, said that 
it was ‘an adjustment due to a very tempo- 
rary situation which was caused by poor 
spring weather generally. Many of our cus- 
tomers have asked us to hold up shipment 
for a few weeks on orders which have been 
scheduled for delivery.’ 

“As to possible similar brief work interrup- 
tions in the future, Baudek said, ‘We will 
have to play it by ear as we get instructions 
from the field, but we are not pessimistic.’ 

“Generally bad weather in much of the 
Nation has delayed the start of building oper- 
ations which use the Roddis products ‘Or- 
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ders,’ the plant manager said, ‘have held fair- 
ly good and are continuing to come in, and 
it’s principally a problem ef scheduling de- 
liveries.’ 

“He added that most of the local products 
are made to architect's specifications and 
can’t be manufactured too far in advance of 
delivery.” 

Mr. Heller said that they had run an over- 
all story on Monday, April 21, on general 
business conditions in the Marshfield area, 
and included in the general story was the 
following sentence on the Roddis plant, 
which he dictated to Miss Beaty. 

“At the Roddis plant, orders continued to 
come in at a good rate over the weekend, and 
there are no plans for another Friday holi- 
day.” 





Catholic Welfare Conference Offers 
Thoughtful Statement on Right-To- 
Work Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a recent statement by the 
Ohio Catholic Welfare Conference on 
right-to-work laws: 

On previous occasions attention has been 
called to the necessary distinction which 
must be made between the wisdom of enact- 
ing a law and thé moral right todo so. Laws 
at times have been morally valid in them- 
selves but inept and mischievous in their 
results. Right-to-work laws seem to fall in- 
to this category where a distinction is neces- 
sary. 

Man has a right and duty to work for his 
livelihood. This right cannot be circum- 
scribed to the extent that a man loses his 
liberty of choice of a vocation, nor to the 
extent that he is deprived of an opportunity 
to support himself and his family. It does 
not follow that a man has the uncondi- 
tional right to work in any and every indus- 
try or business at will. 

For reasons of social justice it may be 
desirable, and often advantageous to the 
common good, that man’s right be restricted 
by certain specified conditions. One of these 
imposed conditions may require that he be- 
long to a labor union or at least be obliged 
to join the union subsequently, so as to 
share responsibility with his fellow workmen 
in support of the union. 

Just as a citizen of the United States is 
free to live in Ohio, Kentucky, or Pennsyl- 
vania, yet is obliged to observe the laws of 
the particular State as a condition of citizen- 
ship, so also, in respect to his right to work; 
he is free to work_in any industry of his 
choice, but only on condition that he abides 
by the rules adopted by that particular in- 
dustry as a condition of employment. In 
other words, the right to work ts 4 general 
right and cannot be denied to mén in the 
aggregate; but the right to work in a specific 
industrial plant or business can be subject 
to special conditions. 

If State statutes were to make such a con- 
dition of union maintenance mandatory, we 
would oppose them.as unwise, if not unjust. 
If State statutes, however, were to forbid the 
enforcement of such a condition, when 
mutually accepted by management and labor 
through collective bargaining, then we would 
be equally opposed. We believe it is unwise 
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to encourage State intervention in this mat- 
ter, whether it be in favor of right-to-work 
laws or against them. 

There are certain abuses which sometimes 
creep into the labor movement, but we are 
convinced that right-to-work laws are not 
the proper means to correct them. Corrup- 
tion of certain labor leaders has been one of 
these current abuses. The denial of the 
democratic processes and the denial thereby 
of responsibility to the rank and file of union 
membership, whether in election to office or 
in the determination of union policy, are 
prolific causes of these abuses. 

The right to strike, for instance, cannot be 
denied under certain definite conditions; 
but it is a right which must be carefully cir- 
cumscribed and limited by ethical or moral 
considerations. It cannot be exercised will- 
fully, that is, without just and adequate 
cause, and even then only in matters of 
grave importance, with a favorable issue 
reasonably secure, and, lastly but most im- 
portantly, after all other peaceful means 
have failed. 

The right to picket is a concomitant right 
if a justified strike is called, but violence 
against persons and property is absolutely 
wrong and indefensible in conscience. Even 
the right of mass picketing is a very ques- 
tionable procedure because of the physical 
intimidation involved and the proximate 
danger of overt acts of violence ensuing. 

There have been other issues which cause 
public. concern, such as jurisdictional dis- 
putes where innocent third parties are made 
the victims. There are questions-.also of 
secondary boycott which invalve serious 
moral questions. All of these should be 
solved by an increased sense of social respon- 
sibility on the part of labor; and, if that 
procedure fails te correct the evils, then re- 
course would be had to regulatory legisia- 
tion. 

If we have pointed out certain abuses in 
the labor movement, we do so not because 
we think their leaders alone are at fault. 
There have been serious abuses also on the 
part of management, such as unreasonable 
and unjust opposition to the right of union 
organization, monopoly prices and profits, 
misrepresentation of products, and bribery 
and corruption not infrequently. Two 
wrongs, however, do not make a right; and 
the two evils do not cancel each other but 
intensify the damage done to the common 
good. 

Much progress has been made in creating 
mutually satisfactory conditions in recent 
years in our labor-management relations. 
It would be socially undesirable to jeopard- 
ize the gains achieved by precipitating new 
causes of strife and ill will. 

We think it is high time to introduce 
sound ethical standards into all phases of 
our economy. The present preoccupation 
with right-to-work laws may be a good 
occasion for all our leaders in the field of 
labor and in the field of management to ex- 
amine their consciences as to their honest 
motivation, their ideals, and their practices. 


As to the present issue before the elector- 
ate in Ohio, we are convinced that a right- 
to-work amendment would not solve our 
problems, but might lead to a more intensi- 
fied struggle for domination and thus post< 
pone an era of peaceful cooperation. 

Most Rev. Kart J. ALTER, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
Most Rev. Epwarp F. Hosan, 
Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland. 
Most Rev. Emmer M. WALsH, | 
Bishop of Youngstown, 
Most Rev. Grorce J. REHRING, 
Bishop of Toledo. 
Most Rev. Jonn EK. Musso, 
Bishop of Steubenville. 
Most Rev. CLARENCE G. ISSENMANN, 
Bishop of Columbus. 


Reasons for Going to Eniwetok 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
that a first-term Congressman from 
southwestern Oregon cannot do much to 
change the administration’s nuclear 
weapons policies, but I intend to keep 
trying. _ 

Tomorrow morning at 7 o’clock, e. s. t., 
I board a plane here in Washington as a 
member of a group of official observers to 
fly to the Eniwetok atoll in the Gilbert 
Islands of the South Pacific. The trip 
each way takes 2% days. I intend to 
stay 3 or 4 days, then return whether or 
not a bomb has been exploded. 

Why am I going? I am not on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
I am certainly no expert in nuclear 
physics or tactics. Here are my reasons; 

REASONS FOR THE ENIWETOK TRIP 


First. I want to learn first-hand about 
these nuclear weapons tests and the men 
in charge of them, and present for dis- 
cussion to these men certain convictions 
of mine. 

Second. Even though I have been and 
am sharply critical of its policies and 
methods including its insistence on hold- 
ing these tests, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission wants me to go. 

Third. My able friend and respected 
colleague, the gentleman from California, 
CueEt HOLcIFIELD, chairman of the Radia- 
tion Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and an experi- 
enced nuclear test observer, assures me 
that I will learn much of great value te 
me as a legislator in the atomic age. 

Fourth. I believe mankind today tee- 
ters on the bring of doom thanks to the 
nuclear weapons inventions and I be- 
lieve that, as a United States Represent- 
ative, I have both the duty and the op- 
portunity to do whatever I can, however 
little, to help us survive as a free Nation 
is a free world. 

A CHANCE TO TALK TO THE EXPERTS 


As I have an opportunity on the way to 
and at Eniwetok to talk with experts in 
nuclear weapons, I intend to see how 
these firmly held convictions of mine 
stand up: 

A. We do not need any more or better 
nuclear warheads for national security 
because we have more than enough now 
to deter intentional attack. 

B. Why go to a lot of trouble to de- 
velop a “clean” bomb when we have no 
assurance the Soviets would use such 4. 
weapon in war and the concept of @ 
“limited” atomic war is a delusion based 
on wishful thinking. 

C. The 20-megaton bomb, for exami- 
ple, fits easily into our supersonic bomb- 
ers and has an explosive power equal t0 
all the explosions in World War II; 80 
why be concerned about a smaller bomb, 
especially when we have maximum de- 
terrence now? 
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D. Peacetime uses for atomic explo- 
sions, the final reason for the tests 
after development of “clean” and 
smaller bombs, should be done under- 
ground to avoid fallout and should be 
carried out under international supervi- 


= Fallout from these tests, however 
small and innocent, and there is a real 
dispute among scientists about this, is 
poth a trespass on other countries and 
an assault on all people, under Anglo- 
Saxon common-law doctrines. We have 
no right to infringe on another’s person 
and property even a little bit. 
ACCIDENTAL WAR IS PROBABLE 


F. The real danger today is from an 
accidental or unauthorized nuclear ex- 
plosion triggering the all-out war. Thou- 
sands of nuclear warheads exist, most 
ready for instant detonation and all in 
the hands of frail, error-prone human 
beings such as you and I. It would be 
extremely difficult, in these tense times, 
to distinguish between an authorized 
and an unauthorized nuclear explosion 
and to determine the nature of the other 
nation’s alert following such an explo- 
sion—whether it was defensive or offen- 
sive. 

G. Stopping the tests is only a first 
step toward effective disarmament and 
real peace. The mutual inspection pro- 
cedures should be expanded as soon as 
possible to include conversion of nuclear 
warheads to peaceful uses and to the 
cutback of nuclear weapons production. 
Hard to do? Yes, but a lot easier than 
rebuilding the world after a massive 
exchange of nuclear warheads. Trust 
the Soviets? Of course not, but recog- 
nice their self-interest in survival. 

THE EXPERTS ARE CONCERNED TOO 


My companions and hosts on this trip 
will be military men and scientists. 
They have had much to do with our nu- 
clear weapons policies, too much in my 
opinion. However, like me and like you, 
they are sincerely concerned with their 
country’s welfare in a tense and trou- 
bled world. i : 

Like me and like you, these men would 
like to have more assurance that their 
children will have a chance to grow up 
and to look upon nuclear energy as a 
shining promise for a better life for all 
instead of a black threat of universal 
destruction and death. 





Good Luck, Max Rabb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1958 


_ Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 26, 1958, edition of the 
Washington captioned “Good Luck, 
Max Rabb.” 


aE Ulenks ana ‘best withes is concurred 
in by my many colleagues who have had 
the opportunity to work with Max Rabb 
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during the past 5 years. As the first 
secretary of the Cabinet, his contribu- 
tions to Government were significant and 
are still appreciated by his many friends. 
So to Max Rabb I say: “Well done.” You 
leave behind many friends who will miss 
you but who find consolation in knowing 
that the legal profession has regained 
what we have lost. 

The editorial follows: 

Goop Luck, Max RaBB 

Of all the members of the White House 
staff, Maxwell M. Rabb has been one of the 
most affable and most effective. As the first 
secretary of the Cabinet, Max Rabb has tried 
hard to transform that body from @ pro 
forma and quasi-moribund institution into 
a@ more meaningful forum for discussion of 
domestic policy. He has had a particular 
interest and concern in the problems of 
minority groups, and he has contributed 
notably to some of the good work of the 
Eisenhower administration in this field. A 
liberal Republican by disposition, he has 
been receptive to ideas; and he has helped 
to dispel the bromides about the palace 
guard by humanizing the rather austere 
inner circle of the administration. Whether 
in his official duties, or in gossiping at par- 
ties, or in gaping at Gina Lollobrigida, Max 
Rabb has been a pleasant and energetic addi- 
tion in Washington. As he leaves to take 
up private law practice in New York, his 
many friends will wish him and his attrac- 
tive wife well. 





The Missouri School of Journalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
April 20, 1958, Los Angeles Times, en- 
titled “The Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism”’: 

THE Missourr SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Journalism is something like motherhood: 
It is néither a trade nor a very formal pro- 
fession, yet.it requires great skill and under- 
standing from its superior practitioners, and 
these are hard things to teach. Consequent- 
ly journalism schools, with a few honorable 
exceptions, are vacuous places, manipulated 
by teachers with little newspaper experi- 
ence, much flam and no flair, who stand 
in the same relation to their students as 
the spinster social worker to the troubled 
bride. 

Today we wish to salute one of the hon- 
orable exceptions, the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, which has just weath- 
ered its first 50 years. Even disenchanted 
old editors show a gleam of interest when 
a Missouri alumnus comes along and some 
newspapers operate a sort of futurity stakes, 
picking their entries before they graduate. 

The school is making quite a thing of the 
anniversary—a 10-month celebration begin- 
ning in August with a noble theme: “A 
Stronger Free Press for a Better Free World.” 
President Elmer Ellis of the wniversity and 
Dean Earl FP. English of the school of jour- 
nalism said in their joint announcement: 

“We believe that today the free world 
is confronted with the most serious threat 
to its existence since the dawn of western 
civilization, and that—more than ever be- 
fore in history—the preservation of this free 
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world depends on the ability of its citizens 
to exchange information and opinions 
openly without fear of retribution. 

“We believe that the primary responsibil- 
ity for keeping these avenues of expression 
open lies not with the Government or with 
any other @gency or group, but with tas 
journalism profession itself. * * * 

“We believe that the immense contribu- 
tions of the communications field are too 
often ‘taken for granted’ in democratic so- 
cieties and that there is a need to empha- 
size these contributions through a series of 
events which can earn worldwide attention.” 

The United States has some pretty poor 
newspapers along with the great ones and 
good ones, but the lot of them averages out 
as the best of the free presses of the world. 
The Missouri School of Journalism has 
surely done as much as any single instru- 
mentality of education to help the American 
press, and if it can, during its golden jubi- 
lee, teach a larger part of the public to be- 
lieve what President Ellis and Dean English 
believe, it will do more for newspapering— 
and the free world—than it, or any other 
school, has ever done before. The enterprise 
has promise, for the Missouri school has the 
prestige to make itself heard. 





Better Than Food Lines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for a national food stamp plan be- 
comes more urgent each day as a result 
of the continuing recession. Public as- 
sistance rolls in the various States are 
rising: month-by-month and in States 
where the temporarily unemployed are 
not eligible for public assistance, the 
private charities are being overtaxed in 
trying to help the needy. 

But as I have tried to make clear 
many times in the past 4 years, in urg- 
ing adoption of a food-stamp plan, even 
in the very best of times we have prob- 
ably 6 million Americans going without 
proper nourishing diets. The number 
today is, of course, much, much higher. 

Mr. Speaker, in the face of so much 
hunger—and it is really hunger in many, 
many instances—it is tragic that we 
cannot use our abundance of food—our 
huge surpluses—in a much more advan- 
tageous manner, 

Along those lines, Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch commented editori- 
ally on April 22 on the need for a better 
plan of surplus food distribution. The 
editor.al, Better Thand Food Lines, fol- 
lows: 

Betrrer THAN Foop LINES 

St. Louis this week started the distribution 
of free cheese, flour, corn meal, rice, and 
dried milk to those on the public-assistance 
rolls or otherwise eligible to receive these 
Federal surplus commodities. The items 
hardly represent a balanced diet. They are 
neyertheless a godsend to the hungry, and 
the city government deserves credit for mak- 
ing them available. 

Standing in a food line, however, is one of 
the most searing aspects of involuntary un- 
employment. The handout would not be so 
grim had Washington adopted the food- 
stamp plan advocated for 4 years by Rep- 
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resentative Leonor Suutivan, of St. Louis. 
After being certified by a suitable agency, 
these same people would receive by mail 
stamps to be traded in for surplus commodi- 
ties, preferably at a grocery. 

As a matter of fact, food-stamp legislation 
adopted two decades ago is still on the books. 
It could be used by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson without waiting for a new law. More 
varieties of food could be made available. 
Under existing law, Benson receives 30 per- 
cent of all customs receipts for the purchase 
of perishables—meat, fruit, vegetables, etc.— 
when surpluses threaten. to depress farm 
prices. And he is authorized to carry over 
$300 million of these receipts from year to 
year. But Secretary Benson annually has 
allowed a considerable part of this money to 
revert to the Treasury. 

These have been prosperous years, on the 
whole. Still, about 6 million persons in the 
United States have not been getting the right 
kinds of food, nor enough of it for decent 
nourishment. Thus the food-stamp plan is 
justifiable, on a small scale, even in good 
times. Surely it should be put into operation 
during a recession in preference to the dump- 
ing of a few storable commodities. 





Extracts From Letters on Cystic Fibrosis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
a Minnesotan gets mad over something, 
he gets fighting mad. During recent 
weeks, I have spoken to the House on 
several occasions on the subject of cystic 
fibrosis, and have urged the Congress to 
declare war on the treacherous child- 
killing disease. Within the past month 
I have received well over a thousand let- 
ters on CF from my own State of Minne- 
sota and from nearly every State in the 
Union. All these letters say the samé 
thing: “We need more research in the 
field of cystic fibrosis, now.” 

There is some CF research being car- 
ried on at the National Institutes of 
Health and at various hospital centers 
throughout the world, but compared 
with research done on certain other 
diseases, not very much. I kave asked 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States to call a conference of the Na- 
tion’s researchers in this field to find out 
just exactly where we are and what we 
have got to do to get going. I have not 
heard from the Surgeon General yet but 
I feel that something will be forthcom- 
ing shortly in the form of accelerated 
interest in cystic fibrosis at the National 
Institutes. 

Many Members of Congress have 
called me to tell me they are behind my 
efforts to get the country alert to this 
disease which strikes about 17,000 boys 
and girls each year and which is today 
nearly 100 percent fatal before these 
children reach adulthood. The disease 
is hereditary and doctors have told me 
that about 1 out of 20 Americans carry 
the lethal recessive genes responsible for 
cystic fibrosis. 

I wish that I could insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recor, the hundreds of let- 
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ters I have received and which are so 


eloquent, so thoughtful, so gentle, so" 


urgent in tone, coming from parents and 
friends of CF victims. These letter say 
more than I could possibly say on this 
matter, in far fewer words. So that you 
may see some of the things these people 
have been writing, I wish to insert ex- 
tracts from just a few of their letters: 
EXTRACTS FroM LETTERS ON CYSTIC FIBROSIS 


From Pat Krueger, route 10, South St. 
Paul, Minn.: “We need help so badly in our 
fight against cystic fibrosis. We know what 
cystic fibrosis is, as do our relatives and close 
neighbors, but the people down the street 
have never heard of it and we need help 
from everyone if we are to win the battle.” 

From Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Gilmer, 1509 
North Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn.: “We 
have a ‘guest’ in the house, cystic fibrosis; 
our 24-year-old boy is very sick with it. 
This is not our first child with this dread 
disease. We have had twin girls who died 
within the month after their birth. I was 
married before and lost a 74-year-old boy 
in 1946 so I have lived with it for almost 20 
years and my husband for half of that time. 
There is such a thing as geeting used to it, 
I suppose. Neither one of us refers to what 
we know is inevitable, we take each day as 
it comes and enjoy him as much as we are 
able to without tiring him.” 

From Mr. and Mrs. Otto Brusewitz, 4623 
South Ahmedi Avenue, St. Francis, Wis.: 
“We are particularly interested in progress 
of research on this disease because we have 
lost 2 children (3 and 5 years) with the 
disease, and we have 2 children 8 years and 
a 6-months-old baby, who also have the 
disease.” 

From Mary Thevenot, 4221 Panola, Fort 
Worth, Tex.: “I wish your fellow Members of 
Congress could have been with me this past 
week. I sat in a hospital with a mother 
waiting for her baby to die. The doctor 
could offer little help because he did not 
know how to combat the disease. This is 
not the fault of the doctor. It is the fault 
of all of us for not getting behind this, and 
doing something.” 

From Mrs. Gine Grice, 115 East 14th 
Street, Littlefield, Tex.: “My own little 16- 
months-old daughter is among the thou- 
sands of other children with almost no hope 
of living beyond their 6th year. The public 
must be informed of this disease. These 
children are a tremendous financial burden. 
Our medical expenses for 1958 totaled $1,- 
672.88. I’m not asking for financial aid for 
my family. I'm just trying to show how 
impossible it is for most of us to contribute 
to @ research program. We need financial 
aid for this purpose and we need it now.” 

From George R. Sexton, 22 Westminster 
Street, Westerly, R. I.: “It is heartwarming 
to us parents to hear that our civic leaders 
are aware of the plight of our children. 
Both of my children have cystic fibrosis.. So 
few people know of this dread disease and 
to us parents so little is actually being done 
to help these children. * * * Our oldest, 
Diane, has been given only to the age of 6. 
She is now 4; we dread each birthday. The 
boy’s life span is just about as uncertain 
unless medical science can come up with 
something to help them.” 

From Dr. and Mrs. John W. Corcoran, 
19377 Telbir Avenue, Rocky River, Ohio: “It 
is a horrible feeling and situation to know 
that your child will die regardless of the 
help and aid you are giving it. We know 


that a cure will some day be found and we 


live with that continuous hope in our 
hearts.” 

From Mrs. Marie Dingledine, 6 Magnolia 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J.: “You see, I have 
buried three babies with this disease, ages 
2 years, 9 months, 5 months. There were 
times when I thought no one knew or cared 
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very much what they had; so little wag 
known about this condition.” 

From Mrs. Bertha Holte, 5961 56th Avenue, 
Maspeth, N. Y.: “It is of utmost importance 
to inform you about the cystic fibrosis cam. 
paign for research. We'll specify that these 
children are soldiers both physically and 
mentally and most emphatically brave. To 
see, to hear, and know these seriously il) 
children is so pathetic. First, because of the 
long and severe suffering they endure. Sec. 
ond, the manner in which they strive so 
hard to get well. Third, their own mental 
gift of understanding to cooperate toward 
the help that the doctors and nurses from 
all over the country give to them. The 
long drawn out treatments, tests, sleepless 
nights. We, adults, can and will honor these 
children for their fortitude of their own 
words to their parents. These children 
after a certain age of reasoning openly and 
knowingly know they will die. Their very 
actions and sympathetic thoughts they ac. 
knowledge a devoted love and closeness to 
their loved ones. It hurts them to see their 
parents weep. We have lost our son at the 
age of 10 years and can’t forget his words 
‘Not to cry or to be sad as it’s this terrible 
sickness.’ From a religious viewpoint these 
children are saints—innocently they endure 
great suffering. It’s indescribable to see 
their little bodies waste before our very eyes, 
It is so impressed on our memories. We 
need help to help comfort these most un- 
fortunate little humans.” 

From Mrs. Charles Ellett, 747 Second Ave- 
nue, North Troy, N. Y.: “As I have a twin 
brother who has 3 out of 4 children (all 
boys) with this dread disease.” 

From Mr. and Mrs. James U. Paul, Box 
469, Epps, La.: “Our oldest son died in 1952 
at the age of 54% years from this disease, 
Through the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 we 
went to numerous physicians who diagnosed 
Rocky Mountain fever, food intolerance, 
asthma, chronic bronchopneumonia, etc., 
finally at Children’s Hospital in Denver, 
Colo., they diagnosed ‘fibrosistic disease of 
the pancreas.’ * * * We have two other 
sons, ages 5 and 8 years. Our_son, age 5, 
has CF also.” 

From Mrs. Margurite Neiden, 1255 Leo 
Street, Mobile, Ala.: “It seems everyone has 
problems but if in any way you can help us, 
especially our little boy, or help get a fund 
started to find a cure before it is too late 
for the children now living, we would appre- 
ciate it. I know just saying, ‘appreciate it’ 
doesn’t. sound like much, but if you only 
knew how heavy our hearts are for someone 
you love so much, and never know if he will 
be here tomorrow, how horrible that feeling 
is.”” 

From Mrs. L: S. Anderson, 949 Learidge 
Road, Lyndhurst, Ohio: “In the 2 years since 
our foundation was organized, over 200 cases 
have become known to us and 50 percent of 
these cases have since expired, plus an un- 
known amount of cases which were incor- 
rectly diagnosed but are now being brought 
to light.” 

From Mr. and Mrs. H. Gartner, 8 Temple 
Road, Parlin, N. J.: “As parents of a year= 
old boy with this disease, we know how cruel 
it is. We had 2 normal children first and 
we had never heard of it before. Now I 
am pregnant again and wonder how we will 
stand the mental and finartcial strain of an- 
other suffering from this same disease. We 


spend so much on drugs, vitamins and spe - 


cial diet for our afflicted son there is nothing. 
left for our normal children. * * * His Easter 
basket was filled with Lederplex, Tri-Vi-Sol, 
Probana, Pancreatin.” 


to the mothers of this country; 50 
heartaches. * * * I am a grandfather who 
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has shed many @ tear when one of my grand- 
children has been taken, not just 1, but per- 
haps 3. I am told that this disease takes 
more babies than polio; who knows how 
many babies have been taken when they 
know so little about the disease; therefore, 
I tearfully ask you to do all possible to bring 
pefore the representatives of the people this 
matter and plead for help of helpless babies 
and heartbroken mothers and fathers.” 

From Mrs. Harry J. Newman, 12207 East 
19th, Spokane, Wash.: “We have just re- 
cently moved to Washington State from 
Iowa. There has been considerable unem- 
ployment here recently and last week a 
young man knocked on our door one evening 
selling earrings he made out of buttons. 
He explained he was unemployed at pres- 
ent, his last job having been as a logger. I 
mentioned this incident as he was trying to 
provide for his family * * * a wife and two 
little girls, both of them victims of cystic 
fibrosis, whose lives they could only hope 
to prolong. They had already had one little 
boy die from the disease—all this suffering 
in 6 years of marriage. We certainly under- 
“stood his plight in caring for his family.” 

From Mrs. Frank Weber, 1825 Forbes Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: “I have a little girl, 
Karen, 17 months old, who ts a victim of 
this dread disease. It a terrible thing to look 
at your child each day and wonder when 
this disease will smother her small life.” 

From Mr. and Mrs. John Como, 2529 Amst 
Avenue, apartment 15, New York, N. Y.: 
‘I am writing this letter to tell you that 
I have a little girl who is 6 years old. Her 
name is Nancy Como. She is a victim of 
cystic fibrosis, and I have been to 61 doc- 
tors and gone in and out of different hos- 
pitals. My daughter has been sick for 4 
years. She cries and coughs all day and 
night. She is 30 pounds for 4 years. I try 
to do all I can but I, and my husband, are 
very tired. I know what the other parents 
are going through. There are many sleep- 
less nights with cystic fibrosic children. Al- 
ways tired, don’t care to play with other 
children. It is a very, very hard life. So I 
would appreciate if there could be some fast 
action on this terrible disease. I see it is 
a sure killer of children. How long could 
the body of a child take this coughing? I 
hope you will look into this matter and try 
to get fast action. I am a very unhappy 
mother. I have to really plead with you be- 
cause I am so unhappy as I said before. 
Please. Please. Try to get action fast for 
the help and hope of these poor unfortunate 
children. I’m sorry for the fast letter as 
I really like to say more but I haven’t time. 
My daughter is coughing and I must attend 
to her. That’s how bad it is that I have 
to give her all of my attention. It is a good 
thing I only have one child. Sorry to say 
I would like to have more but would not 
have anymore children brought on this earth 
to suffer with a terrible disease as cystic fi- 
_. Please help. 

m Mrs, Plannery 561 Valley Road, 
Clark, N. J.: eae s = 

“We have a 9-year-old boy who was diag- 
hosed at the age of 2, cystic fibrosis, and 
since that time we have been living from 
day to day, not knowing and not daring to 
look any further into the future. The cost 
of the antibiotics, vitamins, and necessary 
Pancreatin powders for digestion, not to 
Mention the aerosol pollution and machine, 
which are needed for daily survival, has al- 
Ways been constant and of a great expense, 
but for the 2 years, with a considerable in- 
Crease of | 


ones none capt ig ones mp agli age 
to give our penny 
to keep him alive.” 
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From Mr. .and Mrs. John A. McMillan, 101 
Lauten Court, Mobile, Ala.: “We know the 
joy of a healthy 6-year-old daughter and 
also the agony and pain that our 3-year-old 
Terry Elaine has suffered since she was 
4 weeks old. On a postal clerk’s salary many 
times we didn’t think we could buy another 
bottle of life-saving antibotics for our baby, 
and could not if it had not been for outside 
help. Our story is one of thousands who 


10349 South 
Charles Street, Chicago, Ill.: “I lost my dear 
little grandson to cystic fibrosis a year and 
a half ago. His age, 3 years and 3 months. 
Still a baby and he didn’t have a chance to 
live. No one realizes the agony of the par- 
ents watching their little one from day to 
day, knowing there is no hope. A broken 
hearted grandma.” 

From Mr. Delbert Magee, 413 Baltimore, 
Latonia, Ky.: “I am Delbert Magee and we 
live in Latonia, Ky. We have a little girl, 
and 3 weeks ago we found out that she has 
cystic fibrosis. Since there is little known 
about cystic fibrosis and there isn’t any cure 
for this disease, we feel that the Govern- 
ment should help support the _research 
foundation for a cure on this disease. Time 
is running out for 7,000 children a year and 
we cannot sit back and do nothing about 
this. Only through expensive research, our 
Government support, people, and prayers 
can our cystic fibrosis children be cured. 
We are hoping that you will take action on 
this.” 

From Mrs. Henry I. Bernbaum, 2583 As- 
hurst Road, University Heights, Ohio: “As 
the mother of a child with cystic fibrosis I 
wish to thank you personally for bringing 
the matter of cystic fibrosis before the House 
on March 20. Our child is still with us and 
we know that his future rests in the hands 
‘of God and -medical research. This is a 
baffling disease to medical men and only 
through medical research can there be a 
cure or even a hope. Meanwhile, until an 
answer is found, the value of educating the 
public to the existence of this disease and 
its needs is of the utmost importance. 
Thank you for all you are doing.” 

From Mrs. M. J. C. McMinn, 6013 Brook 
Lea, Houston, Tex.: “It’s been 3 years since 
the death of my last little boy (age 6) and 
I still lie awake nights remembering his 
frantic efforts to breathe. It is an experi- 
ence a mother can’t blot out very soon but 
it doesn’t cause me to be bitter. It’s Just 
that it keeps me constantly aware of the 
7,000 or more each year who are still having 
to face this same thing.” 

From Robert W. Keeves, Box 412, Roby, 
Tex.: “In reference to your work, I am writ- 
ing this letter. I have a friend who is a 
6-year-old girl. She has this disease. I 
hope that you can find a cure for it, because 
I would hate to see her have this disease for 
the rest of her life. I have not seen this 
girl about 3 years. I hope that if I ever 
do her again she will be cured of this 
disease. You may use this letter as a ref- 
erence for your work and also my name. I 
hope you find success in this endeavor.” 





Banning Hunger Without Fanfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial page of the Washington Post is 
always stimulating, and I find it par- 
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ticularly so on those days when Malvina 
Lindsay’s column appears in the top 
right-hand corner next to the Herblock 
cartoon. ; 

Whether she is writing about educa- 
tional problems, foreign policy, suburbia, 
civic activities, family needs, or any other 
subject, she brings to her column a 
warmth and sensitivity which make her 
always worth reading. 

Consequently, I was delighted and flat- 
tered to find her column last Thursday 
devoted to a discussion of a problem in 
which I am vitally concerned—the prob- 
lem of assuring better diets for millions 
of needy Americans through an intelli- 
gent use of a food-stamp plan for dis- 
tributing surplus foods. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit for the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, Malvina Lindsay’s Washington 
Post column of Thursday, April 24, 
Banning Hunger Without Fanfare, as 
follows: 

BANNING HUNGER WITHOUT FANFARE 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


Returned American tourists, while praising 
foreign scenery and culture, frequently de- 
plore the beggars. Often they are shocked 
in various places abroad by the widespread, 
unashamed pursuit of alms. 

The obviously hungry in this country are 
generally out of sight. So are the greater 
number of undernourished. And thanks 
largely to an abundant continent, there 
exists here a strong tradition against openly 
seeking charity. 

Now, because of increased unemployment, 
the number of hungry and undernourished 
is increasing. New problems are resented by 
those who are jobless and without income, 
yet ineligible for public relief because of 
legal technicalities. 


How can more of she Nation’s food sur- 
pluses in the bulging warehouses and on the 
farms be made available to the needy in a 
way most efficient, least conspicuous, least 
pauperizing? 

By food stamps, redeemable at grocery 
stores or elsewhere, say the authors of about 
a dozen bills before the Consumers’ Study 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

But the present method of distribution 
from warehouse depots is upheld by some 
Department of Agriculture officials who say 
it is the most direct answer to needs, and 
that a food stamp plan would be too in- 
volved and ~<costly. The Department says 
that if-Congress wants a food stamp plan it 
must give specific legislative directive for it. 


Those opposing the present plan call it 
haphazard, wasteful, unfeeling, and a pro- 
motion of the breadline. They say that 
those most needing the food, as the aged, the 
disabled, parents of small children, must 
usually lug long distances, by public trans- 
portation, bulky sacks of flour, corn meal, 
dried milk, from warehouse depots in the 
center or outskirts of cities. Furthermore, 
say food stamps exponents, such families 
must parade their want at public places. 

Seldom, if ever, is there seen in this coun- 
try an emaciated, starving human being of 
the type encountered in more crowded, 
poorer countries. But there are many un- 
dernourished here, an “irreducible mini- 
mum,” it is estimated, of 6 million who can- 
not buy an adequate minimum diet. In 
times of recession this number is augmented. 

Yet, the basic price-support commodities, 
which pile up under support programs, do 
not lend themselves to rounding out the diet 
needs of such people. One of the food stamp 
bills, that of Representative Leonor EK. SuL- 
LIVAN, Of Missouri, seeks to meet that prob- 
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lem by extending food stamps to surplus 
perishables of farmers. 

In recent testimony before the Consumers’ 
Study Subcommittee, Mrs. SULLIvaw pointed 
out there was now on the statute books a 
provision for Government purchase of per- 
ishables (fruit, meat, vegetables) when sur- 
pluses get to the point of depressing farm 
income. She urged that unused money for 
this be spent in the next 12 months by buy- 
ing such perishables for use in the school 
lunch program and to help the needy. A 
national food stamp program, she pointed 
out, would provide a readymade market for 
such perishables, also prevent lopsided diets. 

Mrs. SuLLIvAN, who has been promoting a 
food stamp plan for 4 years, said she was 
presenting as simple and flexible a plan as 
possible in her new bill. It provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture decide each 
month what foods are in surplus and what 
quantities are available for distribution, 
then issue appropriate stamps for these 
items to go to the “provably needy,” and to 
be redeemed at groceries-or other agencies. 
Such stamps, she said, could come regularly 
in the mails, along with public assistance 
checks, or be otherwise quietly distributed. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and others who testified for 
a better distribution of American food sur- 
pluses emphasized that hunger existed 
among many American children—not of a 
spectacular nature, perhaps, but in such a 
form as to deplete their energy,.make them 
ineffective in school work, and handicap 
their future usefulness to society. 

In channeling excess plenty to the hungry 
and undernourished the method is impor- 
tant. For if done irregularly and without 
regard to diet needs, the Nation’s future 
resources of health will not be preserved. If 
done on a handout basis, the American herit- 
age of pride may be weakened. 





A Tribute tu the Memory of Paul A. 
Dever, Former Governor of Massachu- 
setts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the church 
was crowded during the funeral mass 
that was celebrated by Archbishop Rich- 
ard J. Cushing, of Boston. 


Over 1,000 people blocked the street 
outside, thinking of their late friend and 
benefactor, and waiting for a last look 
at the casket embracing the mortal re- 
mains of Paul A. Dever, former Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Inside St. Peter’s Church, the arch- 
bishop’s eulogy communicated his own 
personal feelings as he said: 

At Boston Latin Schooi, at college, and in 
all the stages of his remarkable career, Paul 
Dever distinguished himself for the untiring 
energy with which he worked to make the 
most of every gift of nature and grace that 
God gave him. * * * Thus was he able to turn 
to advantage the difficulties which would 
have daunted a lesser man. * * * All these 
hurdles he cleared with great grace because of 
his capacity for work, work with a purpose 
and a& prayer. 


Quietly, the mourners shuffied from the 
church. 
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And the funeral cortege glided away. 

Even as his life had ebbed in his sleep, 
outward bound, at the age of 55. 

The personality and the achievements 
of Paul Dever have left a lasting im- 
pression on Massachusetts and her peo- 
ple. 2 

In tribute to his memory, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial dated April 18, 1958, from 
La Gazetta Del Massachusetts: 

Pau. A. DEVER 


Those who knew former Gov. Paul A. 
Dever most intimately will not remember 
him for his limitless talent and capacity as 
a leader of men, not for his achievements 
in his meritorious career in public service, 
not for his devotion to the upholding of 
the ideals and principles of his ‘political 
faith, but as an unostentatious man whose 
generous heart led him to help those in need. 

The beneficiaries of the charity of Paul 
A. Dever will miss him almost as much as 
will his sisters and brothers. They looked 
upon him as one who was always close to 
them and to whom they could turn in time 
of need with positive assurance that their 
-needs would be met. 

This was the Paul Dever that the people 
did not know. He would not allow them to 
know him. It is probable that he derived 
as much-personal satisfaction from his abil- 
ity to help the ill and the needy than he 
gained from any of his too numerous to 
mention contributions to the betterment of 
the welfare of the people of Massachusetts. 

Paul Dever was a generous man. He, too, 
was a kind man. He deserves to be remem- 
bered as a giver because he was constantly 
giving of his material possessions to those 
who relied upon him as a benefactor. 

He made a remarkable record as the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. His interest in the 
unfortunate and the ill was proven by his 
insistence upon spending public funds for 
hospitals and for the betterment of the care 
of those destined to spend long years in 
hospitals of Massachusetts. 





Hungary and the Summit Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the text 
of a statement dated April 18, 1958, re- 
leased by the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations and entitled “Hungary 
and the Summit Conference”; 

HUNGARY AND THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


The current Soviet drive for a new summit 
conference is part of its campaign to divide 
and disarm the West by holding out the 
promise of peaceful coexistence, a campaign 
which has been pursued ever since the death 
of Stalin. Stalin’s aggressions in Greece, 
Berlin, and Korea caused the free nations to 
unite and rearm. Khrushchev’s new policy 
of smiles was designed to make these sacri- 
fices appear unnecessary. 

The Hungarian revolution unmasked 
Khrushchev’s smiles. It revealed the unani- 
mous hatred of an entire people for their 


With their life’s blood the H 
Freedom Fighters bought the West precious 
time to mend its defenses. How have we 
used it? 

The beep-beep of two Soviet sputniks hag 
drowned out the cries of Hungary's dying. 
War-weary people, longing for peace but 
unwilling to pay its high cost, are | 
to the honeyed phrases of Khrushchey cal]. 
ing for a summit conference. 

It is 16 months since the U. N. Genera] 
Assembly documented Soviet aggression in 
Hungary and called upon the U. S. S. R. to 
withdraw its armies and permit the holding 


of free elections. But even the puppet Kadar’ 


regime, not to speak of the Soviet Union, 
flouts the U. N. resolutions with impunity 
and insults the U. N.’s official representative, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, former President 
of the General Assembly, who is not even 
permitted to enter Hungary. Instead, 
Khrushchev celebrates his murder of Hun- 
garian freedom in a triumphant visit to 
Budapest. 

It is only 16 months ago that the world 
vowed never to forget Hungary. Denis de 
Rougemont, president of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, wrote: 

“Henceforth, to shake the hand of a west- 
ern Communist who freely approves of his 
party is to salute an accomplice in the crime 
of Budapest. To publish his writings is te 
aid the type of intellectual propaganda 
which led to the crime of Budapest. To 
reason with him ts to forget that he must of 
necessity justify the massacres of Budapest, 
To continue cultural exchanges with the 
Soviet Union under the false banner of the 
thaw which has just shown its true colors in 
Budapest is to walk into a trap. To receive 


and fete troupes of pretty artists and sub- 


servient intellectuals sent to us by the Mos- 
cow regime and at the same time to forget 
the voice of the martyred writers who ap- 
pealed from Budapest, is to betray their 
testament. . 

“Let each one search his heart and deter- 
mine what action he intends to take in his 
personal or public sphere of influence, 
against those who applaud the crime, or will 
look for an excuse.” 

Yet today the mayor of Philadelphia sug- 
gests that Khrushchev be invited to address 
both Houses of Congress and visit the lead- 
ing cities of America to promote good will. 
Official Soviet cultural and commercial mis- 
sions, complete with secret service agents, 
are being received in all the countries of 
the West, western sport teams exchange 
visits with the captive athletes of the Kadar 
regime, and appear in Budapest as guests of 
that regime, while the Hungarian athletes 
who chose freedom at the Olympic games 
in Melbourne are forgotten refugees, scat- 
tered throughout the world. 

While U. N. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold was being wined and dined in 
Moscow last month, a Russian soldier, an 
MVD man, a technician or a member of the 
secret police stood guard over every 100 
Hungarians. 

While Premier Khrushchev flaunted his 
victory over the graves of the freedom fight- 
ers, there were still between 80,000 and 
100,000 Russian soldiers in Hungary. Thelif 
presence is the measure of Khrushchev’s feat 
of the Hungarian people, for the memory of 
what they did is a living threat of what they 
or others may do again. That is why he 
went to Budapest. That is why he wants 
@ summit meeting which will ignore Hun- 
gary 


April 28. 
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pecome so great that the President and Mr. 
Dulles may be forced to retreat unless the 
American people speak out. A summit con- 
ference where Hungary is not even discussed 
would be the supreme triumph of tyranny, 
the final degradation of the West. It would 
mean that the West, which did nothing to 
save Hungary, is now afraid even to speak 
of it. It would tell the world that Hun- 

7, was not only betrayed, it is forgotten. 

It is not too late. The millions of peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain are, even today, 
our stanchest allies. They may forgive our 
failure to help them at the risk of war, but 
they could never forgive our failure to make 
their release a main objective in any nego- 
tiations with the Soviets. Above all, they 
could not forgive any settlement which 
would strengthen the chains that bind them 
by confirming the status quo. If we fail 
them now we will not only weaken their 
passive resistance and relieve Khrushchev 
of his greatest fear, but we will forfeit our 
moral prestige throughout the civilized 
world. 

The miracle of the Hungarian revolution 
and the official recognition of Soviet aggres- 
sion in Hungary by the U. N. makes the in- 
clusion of Hungary on the agenda of any 
summit conference a test case for all the 
captive nations of Eastern Europe. It is the 
test of Soviet peaceful intentions, the test of 
the West’s ability to stand firm and survive. 
Since the unification of Germany was al- 
ready on the agenda at the last summit 
meeting, where a preliminary agreement to 
promote German unification through free 
elections was made and broken by the So- 
viets, to abandon that subject would also 
constitute a disastrous western retreat. 

Therefore, the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
and the holding of free elections in Hun- 
ary and in East Germany should be precon- 
ditions for any agreement between East and 
West. 

Only thus can we keep faith with those 
who died in Hungary that freedom behind 
the Iron Curtain. might be reborn. 





Plywood Imports Don’t Help American 
Plywood Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24,1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, plywood prices in the Pacific 
Northwest during the past week have 
dropped to $64 per 1,000 square feet, one 
of the lowest prices in years. Prices on 
most commodities have been going up. 
Contrary to this trend plywood prices 
have been declining. 

If the decline continues or even holds, 
More plant close-downs are predicted 
and that means more unemployment in 
plywood -producing areas. 

An Associated Press dispatch of last 
week from Portland, Oreg., says: 

PLywoop SLUMPS, CUTBACK PEARED 

PoRTLAND.—A cutback in plywood produc- 
ers ne feared Friday, following a $4 slump 

That pushed key grade of sanded, quarter- 
inch plywood back to its mid-winter low of 
$64 a thousand square feet. 

Tt was at the $64 level that nearly 30 

Northwest mills laid off workers last 
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winter. Some even closed until prices moved 
upward again. 

Several industry spokesmen said sharp cut- 
backs can be expected if the market con- 
tinues to drag. 

Douglas fir lumber meanwhile continued 
its upward trend of recent days. Market 
sources said some lumber items were sold as 
far ahead as mid-June, 


One reason for the slump is overpro- 
duction. Why does Congress continue to 
permit more than 50 million square feet 
of plywood a month to be imported when 
the American market is not absorbing all 
the plywood now produced domestically. 





In Praise of Lester Holtzman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following in-praise of 
my colleague, Lester HOLTZMAN: 

LESTER HOLTZMAN is a most exemplary 
member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, of which Iam chairman. No longer 
a novice in the House, he has won his 
spurs and is a man to be reckoned with. 
Affable, easy to approach, he is a re- 
doubtable opponent. Anyone who seeks 
to worst him had better watch his step. 
His weapons are sharpness of wit, keen- 
ness of mind, speedy action. Although 
young in years, he is old in political acu- 
men and parliamentary skill. 

His approach to problems is along 
commonsense and logical lines. He 
never hesitates when he knows that his 
course is right. He is indeed a man of 
impeccable character. It has been said 
that you cannot dream yourself into a 
good character. You must hammer and 
forge yourself into one. This is exactly 
what Lester has done. LEsTER is a good 
man at all times and is a loyal friend— 
through thick or thin, in victory or de- 
feat, in prosperity or adversity. He is 
respected by his colleagues and loved by 
his associates, 

He expresses an avid interest in pub- 
lic affairs. The present economic de- 
pression has caused him considerable 
anxiety and stress of mind. He wrote a 
forthright letter to the New York Times 
recently wherein he suggested to the 
President the need to assemble the 
country’s best brains, savants, publicists, 
and pundits to evolve a plan to solve our 
present economic perplexities. It was a 
compelling suggestion, couched in cogent 
phrases. I hope the President takes 
heed and follows LesTer’s suggestion. 
On the day that the New York Times 
published the letter, that valued paper 
published an editorial, approving, in 
part, the idea of such a conclave, Thus, 
Lester indirectly won approval of his 
idea from the editorial staff of the New 
York Times. 

This is but symptomatic of LesTeEr’s 
work in the House of Representatives. 
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Often, during debates in our Committee 
on the Judiciary, when doubt and un- 
certainty descend upon the members, 
LEsTER, in his quiet and unassuming way, 
presents a solution that dashes away 
doubt and difficulty. He clears the at- 
mosphere with a simple, logical observa- 
tion. Many of us are startled and say 
to ourselves, “Why did we not think of 
that?” ‘Thus, LEsTer renders incalcula- 
bly valuable services in the House. I am 
proud of his friendship. 

The good people of his district, in their 
wisdom, must return him to Congress. 
They would do disservice to themselves 
to do otherwise. 





Labor Supports Mack’s Stand for Quota 
Limits on Japanese Plywood Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I was gratified to receive today 
a letter from the Western Council of 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, signed by 
its executive secretary, Ear] Hartley, of 
Portland, which completely supports my 
position on the Japanese plywood im- 
ports issue. 

This union council, which has tens of 
thousands. of workers among the forest- 
products workers of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho, takes two positions that 
I repeatedly have taken on the floor of 
the House. It says that plywood 
workers and the plywood industry are 
being injured by the Japanese imports 
and also that relief from these injuries 
can be obtained by placing quota limits 
or tariffs on plywood imports or by using 
both quotas and tariffs to slow down 
these imports. I have a pending bill 
in the House that does that. 

“If they—the Congress—want to sub- 
sidize Japan, why don’t they—the Con- 
gress—do it with cash. Why take the 
jobs away from the poor old plywood 
workers?” Secretary Hartley says in his 
letter tu me. 

The western council last week sent all 
its district councils a circular stating 
clearly and forcefully its position that 
quotas, tariffs, or both, are needed on 
Japanese plywood imports to protect 
American plywood workers. 

One statement in this latter from the 
Western Council of the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers says: 

We do not ask that the Japanese be cut 
entirely out of our plywood market. We 
do advocate a quota that would reduce Jap- 
anese imports to a reasonable and fair vol- 
ume, or the application of sufficient tariff 
to effect a realistic price comparison with 
the United States standards. Either is de- 
sirable, but unless something is done to 
place some restrictions, we can expect these 
imports to continue to increase in the fu- 
turé with a result of further impact on 
employment and production in our own ply- 
wood industry. 
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This is exactly the position I have 
been taking in debates on the House 
floor on the issue of plywood imports. 

Mr. Hartley’s letter te me in behalf 
of the Western Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers and a copy of the 
council’s circular to all its councils fol- 
low: 

WESTERN CoUNCIL LUMBER AND Saw- 
MILL WORKERS, UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg., April 23, 1958. 
The Honorable RUSSELL V. MACK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mack: Recently, as you know, 
there has been considerable controversy 
over the subject of Japanese plywood im- 
ports to the United States. 

We thought you would be interested in 
having a copy of the letter that we are, this 
week, sending to all of our district councils. 
We briefly review the position of the west- 
ern council and its affiliated district coun- 
cils and local unions as established by pre- 
vious convention actions. 

We sincerely hope that you will give this 
matter your sincere consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
Eant. HARTLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 

P. S—RuvssELL, if they want to subsidize 
the Japs why don’t they do it with cash? 
Why take the jobs away frem the poor old 
plywood worker. We shouldr’t bear the 
brunt of this subsidy alone. 





WESTERN COUNCIL LUMBER 
AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg., April 21, 1958. 
Re: Japanese plywood imports. 
To All District Councils. 

Dear SIR AND BROTHER: With reference to 
the importation of Japanese plywood, it 
should be noted that the position taken by 
the Western Council in support of proposals 
to restrict these imports is in conformity 
and consistent with the unanimous action 
of the delegates at the 1955 convention of 
the Western Council, wherein they approved 
resolution No. 3, tariff and plyweod imports, 
and this policy was reaffirmed at the 1957 
convention by the unanimous approval of 
resolution No. 6, Japanese plywood. The 
first resolution opposed the low tariff and 
the latter resolution propesed the estab- 
lishment of an adequate quota. Either of 
these approaches, or a combination of both, 
could achieve the objective of restricting 
Japanese plywood importation. Therefore, 
the Western Council has, as instructed by 
convention action, supported proposals that 
have dealt with both the tariff and quota as 
a means of placing some restrictions on 
these imports. 

On March 11, 1955, a representative of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America appeared befere the Senate 
Finance Committee hearing om H. R. 1 and 
presented testimony showing the need for 
tariff relief on these foreign ‘imports. This 
testimony pointed out the rapid increase in 
plywood production in Japan which had 
been accomplished largely with American 
aid dollars, machinery, and techniques, and 
their exports to the United States. 

For example, in 1958 Japan sold to the 
United States some 106 milion square feet 
of plywood. This represents am increase of 
511 percent over the 1952 figures. With a 
wage scale of about 11 cemts per hour in 
Japan, it should be easy to understand how 
the Japanese manufacturers can export to 
the United States at a price considerably 
lower than the actual production costs of 
American mills. To show a comparison of 
price and costs, we quote as follows from a 
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These figures would clearly indicate that 
imported Japanese plywood can be purchased 
f. o. b. dock, United States of America, for 
considerably less than the United States 
manufacturer’s production cost. The testi- 
mony before the Senate Finance Committee 
hearings on H. R. 1 referred to above showed 
a tremendous increase in Japanese plywood 
imported in 1953 over 1952. These imports 
have continued to increase in subsequent 
years. 

In 1951 when these imports first began toe 
reach this country in volume, the imports 
were 13 million square feet. In 1956 the im- 
ports were 527 million square feet or am in- 
crease of 3,945 percent. The first half of 1957 
imports from Japan amounted to 339 million 
square feet an estimated total of 675 million 
square feet for 1957, er an increase over 1951 
of 5,092 per cent. These figures coincide 
with the previous reports reflecting the ever 
increasing productivity of Japanese plywod 
plants and exports to this country. 

We realize there are divergent opinions en 
this subject as evidenced by the recent argu- 
ments in Congress by Representatives from 
Oregon and Washington. Japanese plyweod 
imports have become one of the major items 
of controversy by congressional committees 
in consideration of the trade program. The 
very fact that this subject has been given 
prominent consideration in Congress shows a 
growing concern over these ever-increasing 
imports. 

We do not ask that the Japanese be cut 
entirely out of our plywood market. We de 
advocate a quota that would reduce Japanese 
imports to a reasonable and fair volume, er 
the application of sufficient tariff te effect a 
realistic price comparison with the United 
States standards. Either is desirable, but 
unless something is done to placé some re- 
strictions, we can expect these imports te 
continue to increase in the future with a 
result of further impact on employment and 
production in our own plywod industry. 

There is a good possibility that if our 
American market remains open and unre- 
stricted, that other lumber items, such as 
doors and other types of heavier plywood, may 
soon be among the imports. The results: 
more unemployment in an already curtailed 
plywod and door industry. Certainly there 
is no justification in that the workers in this 
industry should carry the full brunt of a 
subsidy to another country. 

Fraternally yours, 
Earu HARTLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





REA Interest Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 500 delegates, directors, and man- 
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agers of rural electric cooperatives be- 
longing to the Wisconsin Electric Coop. 
erative met March 22, 23, and 24 in 
Madison, Wis. At that convention they 
endorsed a total of 17 resolutions. 
Four of these resolutions are of par- 
ticular significance and grow out of two 
decades of hard work to develop an effec- 
tive program of cooperative rural elec- 
trification and telephone service. There- 
fore, I would like to recommend these 
four resolutions to the-attention of my 
colleagues. 
The resolutions follow: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY DELEGATES TO THE 
22D ANNUAL MEETING OF WISCONSIN ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE, MARCH 24, 25, 26, 1958 


RESOLUTION NO. 1—REA INTEREST RATES 


Whereas in 1944 the Congress enacted leg- 
islation fixing a 2 percent interest rate te 
REA borrowers who would contract to pro- 
vide complete and continuing electric service 
to all of our rural people without central 
station electic power; and 

Whereas the electric cooperatives of the 
Nation have accepted this responsibility and 
are carrying it out in an admittedly out- 
standing manner; and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture in 
its 1957 year-end report to the Congress re- 
ported that the REA has accrued a net in- 
come from lending operations of some $54 
million; and 

Whereas as a result of an intentional na- 
tional administration fiscal policy of taking 
steps to stem inflationary pressures by 
tightening the supply of money the cost of 
money to the Treasury in the open money 
market reached a 24-year high in October, 
1957 which resulted in some charges that the 
2 percent REA interest rate was below the 
cost of money to the Treasury; and 

Whereas since October 1957 as a result of 
depressed economic conditions the Federal 
Reserve Board has been steadily lowering the 
rediscount rate and the percentage of re- 
serves required of its member systems in an 
attempt to loosen the credit supply and has 
resulted in a drop in the average cost of 
Treasury borrowings to a 8-year low in the 
neighborhood of 2 percent: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved,, That we oppose any legislation 
introduced which would in any way change 
the current structure of interest rates 
charged to REA borrowers, and that any 
tampering with these rates would result in 
harmfully and unnecessarily retarding the 
development of rural electrification; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we are convinced that most 
of these attacks originate and are pro! 
by those monopolistic interests bent on de 
stroying the farmer-owned segment of the 
electric industry. 

RESOLUTION NO. 2—AMENDMENT OF THE 

REA ACT 

Whereas the National Administration has 
proposed to the Congress that it amend the 
REA Act to add two additional titles whic 
would provide for a so-called revolving fund, 
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1958 
and also for an insured loan authorization; 


Te icnees these titles were described as a 
means of broadening the source of loan 
funds to REA borrowers, when they would in 
t tly increase the cost of money, limit 
the availability of loan funds for capital 
on, and place the program under the 
ble direction of a partisan appointee, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, rather than un- 
der an historically independent administra- 
» and 
the proposed legislation would 
make the cost of capital funds of REA bor- 
rowers far too high to permit them to carry 
out their responsibility under the act to pro- 
yide electric service to thousands of rural 
ns still unserved; and 
Whereas the average patrons’ equity in the 
Nation's rural electric and telephone co- 
operatives still has not reached the feasible 
jevel where they could satisfactorily arrange 
feasible loans in the open money market; 


Whereas we are convinced that the real 
purpose behind this act is to destroy this 
program by making us dependent for our 
future loan funds on the Wall Street money 
sources which have historically proven hos- 
tile to our efforts to electrify rural Amer- 
ica: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed 
to this legislation and that we direct the 
WEC Public Relations department to ac- 
quaint our congressional delegations of the 
total impracticability of the proposals it 
contains, and the hostile and even sinister 
motivation behind it. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3-~THE HISTORIC INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF THE REA ADMINISTRATOR 


Whereas the original REA Act provided 
that the appointment of an Administrator 
of the program be a nonpartisan one, and 
that he serve independently of political pres- 
sures in the interest of the program; and 

Whereas with passage in 1953 of the Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was given additional authority over 
the program although he assured the Con- 
gress that he would not exercise this author- 
ity to limit the authority of the REA Admin- 
istrator without prior notice to the proper 
committee of the Congress in advance of 
such action; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture last 
year did in fact limit seriously the power of 
the Administrator to -make loans, without 
giving such prior notice to the proper com- 
mittee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we strongly feel that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has violated the 
trust and confidence imposed in him by the 
Congress and the President and we there- 
fote recommend that the Congress enact bill 
5. 2990, providing “that section 1 of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 shail not here- 
after apply to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and there are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration all functions 
which were transferred from the Adminis- 
trator to the Secretary of Agriculture by such 
reorganization plan.” 

RESOLUTION NO. 5—REA LOAN FUNDS 


Be it resolved, That we respectfully re- 
quest the Congress to authorize and appro- 
priate the following sums in order that the 
Tural electric and rural telephone programs 
might be carried on during the new fiscal 
year in a manner needed to meet the needs 
of consumers: 

(a) Electric loan funds: $359 million in 
Dew regular loan funds. 

(b) Telephone loan funds: $100 million in 
new regular loan funds. ji 

(c) Administrative funds: $9.5 million for 
administering both programs. 
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Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the excellent statement made by the 
problems and policies committee of the 
American -Council on Education. The 
statement was developed by the commit- 
tee in a meeting in Washington in late 
January 1958 and was published in Feb- 
ruary 1958. 

PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING AND SUPPORT FOR 
EDUCATION 


The American Council on Education, com- 
prising 140 educational organizations and 
more than 1,000 educational institutions, 
is a center of cooperation and coordination 
for the improvement of education at all 
levels, with particular emphasis upon higher 
education. Its problems and policies com- 
ahittee, composed of distinguished educa- 
tors, from time to time prepares and pub- 
lishes statements on issues that are of con- 
cern to a broad sector of the council's di- 
verse membership and to the American 
people generally. 

The statement of propositions that follows 
was developed by the committee in a meet- 
ing in Washington in late January 1958 and 
is published with the unanimous approval 
of the committee. 

PROBLEMS AND POLICIES COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 
1, 1958 

William S. Carlson, president (on leave), 
State University of New York. 

Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brooklyn 
College. 

Margaret L. Habein, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Wichita. 

Clark Kerr, chancellor, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

Douglas M. Knight, president, Lawrence 
College. 

J. W. Maucker, 
Teachers College. 

Joseph C. McLain, principal, Mamaroneck 
(N. Y.) Senior High School. 

Leland -L. Medsker, consultant, research 
project in higher education, University of 
California (Berkeley). 

Nathan M. Pusey, 
University. 

Robert J. Slavin, O. P., president, Provi- 
dence College. 

Logan Wilson, president University of 
Texas. 

Members ex officio: Lawrence A. Kimpton, 
chancellor, University of Chicago, chairman 
of the council; Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the council. 


president, Iowa State 


president Harvard 


PROPOSITIONS THAT NEED PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING 


1. Most Americans now realize that our 
leadership, and indeed our national survival, 
is being challenged as never before in history. 
Most Americans. must be brought to realize 
that the survival and well-being of this Na- 
tion depend no less upon the strength of our 
educational system than upon the strength 
of our Military Establishment. 

2. Educational institutions in a democracy 
are properly expected to meet the fundamen- 
tal needs of society, If they are subject to 
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passing whims and fancies, schools and col- 
leges cannot perform this function. Respon- 
sible citizens share with educators a moral 
obligation to insist upon wise and careful 
Planning to meet fundamental needs and to 
protect our educational institutions from 
hysterical demands and panicky reactions. 

3. Critical analysis of our educational sys- 
tem is certainly in order, but mistaken ef- 
forts to place blame through name calling 
and fault finding should not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that our schools, colleges, 
and universities are seldom much better or 
worse than their respective publics want 
them to be. The best of our institutions 
certainly rise above common levels of aspira- 
tion, yet the vast majority simply mirror the 
values most commonly held. If American 
education is to undergo a general improve- 
ment, the people at large must place a higher 
value upon intellectual achievement and 
must be prepared to uphold higher levels of 
educational performance. 

4. Lipservice, to the value of education is 
not enough. The critical need is for mate- 
rial support. The American people can af- 
ford to spend more on education. Doing 
this, however, will necessitate assigning a 
much higher priority to the importance of 
teaching and research as crucial forms of 
enterprise in a dynamic society. There must 
be a willingness to practice self-denial in 
paying higher taxes and in making heavier 
voluntary contributions to provide greater 
material support for education. 

5. The time factor is extremely important, 
and basic issues must be faced now. Noth- 
ing less than a massive national effort, 
launched immediately, will do. Local sup- 
port and control will remain the best safe- 
guards and guarantors of excellence for our 
diverse educational system. They can and 
should be preserved, but bickering over 
forms and sources of financial support nec- 
essary to meet the present emergency can be 
disastrous. Positive and immediate action 
on all levels—Federal, State, local, and vol- 
untary—is the first imperative. 

6. Economic inflation has already levied a 
heavier toll on educational institutions than 
on most other forms of enterprise. Still fur- 
ther inflation would be a more serious threat. 
If this possible consequence of vastly in- 
creased governmental expenditures for edu- 
cation is to be avoided, investment in our 
schools, colleges, and universities must take ~ 
precedence over existing expenditures which 
are of less importance to our national secu- 
rity. P 

7. The total economic resources available 
for higher education, whatever they may be, 
will necessarily exist in limited amounts. 
One demand upon those resources is to raise 
the general level of performance in all 
schools and colleges. If this is allowed to be 
the only call, however, a tragic mistake will 
be made. A second, and vital, call upon our 
economic resources is to strengthen our 
leadership in all important fields and to add 
to our best existing institutions the appre- 
ciable support needed to meet the demands 
for the highest order of quality. Statesman- 
ship must see to it that adequate support for 
the attainment of both goals is provided. 

8. A genius of American education has 
been its unity through diversity. This di- 
versity should be preserved, with strength- 
ening all along the line and greater stress 
on the importance of quality everywhere. In 
short, all our human resources must be 
vastly strengthened through the medium of 
improved education. 

PROPOSITIONS THAT NEED PUBLIC SUPPORT 

1. The magnitude of the job to be done 
can hardly be exaggerated. We are not 
spending nearly enough on education. Mod- 
est measures will not do the job. In colleges 
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and universities alone, the number of quali- 
fied students will be doubled by 1970, and 
a doubling of expenditures will not even 
perpetuate present inadequate quality levels. 
To do the job effectively, the following order 
of priorities should be observed: 

Salaries for teachers, scholars, and scien- 
tists should on the average be at least 
doubled; 

Existing institutions should be maintained 
more adequately and some of them greatly 
strengthened; 

Support for the establishment of new in- 
stitutions will be necessary, but should not 
be supplied at the expense of existing in- 
stitutions; 

Scholarship programs should stress qual- 
ity rather than quantity, graduate as well 
as undergraduate study, and should be ac- 
companied by a parallel system of grants to 
the institutions in which scholarship hold- 
ers enroll. 

2. Although Federal support for educa- 
tional activities already exists in many 
forms, excessive reliance upen it may weaken 
other sources of initiative. However this 
may be, we are in a national emergency, and 
prompt action of unprecedented magnitude 
is urgent. The truth seems to be that the 
Federal Government is the only agency which 
can act with sufficient speed and on a scale 
large enough to enable schools, colleges, and 
universities to accomplish their tasks. Ac- 
tion by the Federal Government need not, 
and should not, extend Federal controls over 
education. Further, as a partial attack on 
a problem of such great size, it need not 
weaken initiative and action at the State, 
local, and voluntary levels. Federal support 
should be considered only as a necessary 
supplement to action by State and local 
entities, corporations, alumni, parents, 
churches, foundations, and philanthropic 
individuals. The initiative and interest of 
these agencies and individuals are the great- 
est asset of American education; they must 
now be exercised to an extent never before 
demonstrated. 

3. Greatly increased amounts of money 
must be allocated to fundamental research 
and other forms of creative and scholarly 
activity. These can be carried on more 
effectively in our colleges and universities 
than anywhere else, because in the academic 
environment the creativity of central figures 
is reproduced by students who have worked 
with them. 

4. If American education is to continue to 
serve the best interests of the Nation, dras- 
tic measures to increase the supply of 
highly trained persons are required in many 
areas other than physical science and engi- 
neering. The need for teachers at all levels 
and in all fields is a compelling illustration. 
Continued progress in the humanities, the 
arts, and the social sciences, as well as in 
science and technology, is highly essential 
to our national survival and well-being. 

5. Totalitarian methods are not necessary 
to counter the threats of a totalitarian 
power. These threats can be countered and 
overcome by our own American strengths, 
strengths which in education include aca- 
demic freedom for teachers, scholars, and 
scientists; freedom of mobility and choice of 
programs of study and vocations by college 
students; diversity of programs, forms of 
control, and philosophies among institu- 


tions. These qualities of Ameriean educa- 
tion must receive continuous, vigilant 
support. 


The actions called for cannot be post- 
poned. The priorities must be established 
immediately. Should we fail to do these 
things, the deferred costs will be too stag- 
gering to be met in time. If the Nation is 
to survive and prosper, we must start mak-< 
ing the basic provisions now. 
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C/F: Mystery Killer of Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, cystic 
fibrosis is children’s foe. It is & disease 
which should get the attention of all 
Americans. Once aware of this child 
killer, Americans will join in a massive 
effort to get the necessary research un- 
derway to find a cure or satisfactory 
treatment for victims of cystic fibrosis. 

The following article appearing in the 
May issue of Reader’s Digest clearly 
shows why we must declare war on this 
public enemy: 

C/F: Mysrery KIL_er or CHILDREN 
(By James C. G. Conniff) 


(Condensed from New York World-Telegram 
and Sun Saturday Feature Magazine) 


Early one morning during last June’s heat 
wave my wife and I woke to find that our 
youngest child, Robert, was ashen, appar- 
ently suffocated. While I worked to restore 
breath to his yet warm body, my wife tele- 
phoned our doctor and the police. They 
came immediately, and fought hard to save 
him with oxygen. The battle was in vain. 

Afterward our doctor said to me, painfully, 
“All I can tell you is that if it had to be, 
then better at 7 weeks than at 7 menths or 
7 years.” 

Dazed with shock, I could only nod. But 
since that bitter morning I have come to 
disagree profoundly with the idea that “it 
had to be.” 

Bobby’s killer wag a relatively little-known 
disease which bears half a dozen names. 
The best known is cystic fibrosis of the pan- 
creas—C/F, for short. Unmasked only 20 
years ago, C/F is estimated to threaten the 
lives of some 6,000 babies a year in the 
United States—about 1 in every 600 infants 
born to ~avhite parents. (Negroes rarely have 
C/F, orientals never. Why, nobody knows.) 
It sets in at birth or soon after, and until 
about 1950 it meant almost certain death 
before age five. It is completely noncon- 
tagious. 

Bobby, I have learned since his death, had 
@ number of symptoms characteristics of 
C/F. In spite of repeated increases in his 
formula, he continued to have a voracious 
appetite while showing little weight gain. 

He had loose, frequent, bulky bowel move- 
ments—sure sign that his food wasn’t get- 
ting a chance to nourish him. He had a dry, 
hacking cough, and frequent, excessive 
sweats. 

But it is not to rebuke our doctor that I 
am writing this article; even doctors well 
acquainted with C/F sometimes have trouble 
identifying it. I write because much progress 
can be reported in dealing with this dis- 
ease. Because recently developed laboratory 
tests are helping practitioners to distinguish 
C/F from other deceptively similar childhood 
ailments. Because experts believe that 50 





_to 60 percent of C/F sufferers can, if 


diagnosed early enough, count on survival 
while the crash program to find a lasting 
cure goes forward. 

What, then, was going on in Bobby’s tiny 
body? 

Those who know most about cystic fibrosis 
say it is an insidious raid on an infant’s 
whole exocrine (mucus, tear, salivary and 
sweat) gland system. As early as 1650 anato- 





mists began to suspect that some m 

entity now and then invaded the p 

the vital gland which empties into the 
intestine a clear, watery fluid con 
enzymes that break up food for di 
These early doctors observed that the pan. 
creatic juice sometimes thickened and 
the enzymes from doing their job. But the 
term “cystic fibrosis” did not enter medica] 
lexicons as formally recognized disease untij 
1936, when Dr. Guido Fanconi, of Z 


Switzerland, described three cases and gaye 


what it still their commonest name to the 


linked symptoms afflicting both digestiye - 


system and lungs. 

The Fanconi find made no headlines, yn. 
fortunately, and it was not until 1938 that 
Dr. Dorothy H. Andersen, now chief patholo. 
gist at New York’s Columbia-Presbyterian 
Babies Hospital, performed parallel studies 
and alerted the profession. In autopsies of 
infants who had died of “pulmonary disease,” 
Dr. Andersen was disturbed by the frequency 
with which she found plugged-up pancreatic 
ducts. The pancreas had produced not its 
usual thin, clear fluid, but a thick, gelatin. 
like substance. 

With the pancreas blocked, Dr. Andersen 
reasoned, no baby can manufacture the en- 
zymes to digest his food. Undernourished, 
he becomes a pushover for infection. This 
pancreatic blockage, if unchecked, extends 
also to the lungs; the same kind of sticky 
mucus gradually plugs them, too. With 
less and less air ventilating their honeycomb 

es, the lungs become the focus of in- 
fection which in a weakened child is almost 
always fatal. 

Dr. Andersen’s first thought was: forestall 
this fatal lung involvement by making up 
for the pancreatic insufficiency; give extra 
nourishment to youngsters who show signs of 
C/F. This she did with a high-protein diet, 
massive doses of vitamins, rivers of “perco- 
morph oil” (oleum percomorphum)—a G/F 
regimen still very much in use. To fight in- 
fections that already had a lung foothold, Dr, 
Andersen at first used sulfathiazole. She is 
still partial to the sulfa drugs, because chil+ 
dren seem to take longer than adults in build- 
ing up resistance to them. But it is to peni-+ 
cillin and the ensuing antibiotics that she 
credits the phenomenal rise in C/F survival 
rates. 

Where 20 years ago more than 75 percent 
of C/F victims died before their first birthday 
(and were diagnosed only at autopsy), today 
better than 50 percent of nearly 500 fibro- 
cystics diagnosed at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Babies Hospital early enough to benefit by 
these treatments are still alive. Fifty-five 
of them are over 10 years old; the oldest i 
22. Most are a bit smaller than average and 
tend to be nonathletic. But, by and large, 
they have been able to keep up with normal 
interests of childhood and youth. 

Since Dr. Andersen’s first work, medical 
researchers have learned, step by step, how 
to make more consistently accurate diagnosis 
on each of C/F’s several frontiers. They have 
painstakingly mapped the widely differing 
courses of treatment that C/F calls for when 
attacking lungs or digestive system, sweat 
mechanism, or even liver. These treatments, 
taken together, are essentially a delaying a&- 
tion until a cure is found, but they give solid 
hope to thousands everywhere. ' 

For all-important early detection, convell- 
tional X-raying of chest trouble by experts 
can help. One of the core discoveries, how- 
ever—which too few doctors and almost 00 
parents know about—is a fast, 99-percent 
foolproof diagnostic procedure pioneered bf 
Dr. Paul A. di Sant-’Agnese, assistant profes- 
sor of pediatries at Columbia-Presbyteriaa 
Medical Center. : 

Known as the sweat test, this key to Cf 
owes its discovery to a heat wave in New 
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York City in August 1948, when heat pros- 
tration brought 10 children te Columbia-~- 
presbyterian Babies Pive were 
known from previous visits to be suffering 
from C/F. Di Sant-’Agnese reasoned that 
since in these patients other exocrine glands 
were functioning abnormally, perhaps the 
sweat glands, too, were shirking their job of 
cooling. So he ran comparative sweat anal- 
on 4 control subjects (non-C/F chil- 
dren) and on 4 known fibrocystics. The lab- 
oratory findings: the C/F children’s sweat 
a salt content so much higher as to 
indicate strongly that (1) here was a supe- 
rior diagnostic tool to identify C/F, and (2) 
by giving extra salt to C/F sufferers it might 
be possible to save them from heat prostra- 


tion. 

Since 1949 all C/F children at Babies Hos- 
pital Cystic Fibrosis Clinic have been given 
extra salt (up to 2 grams a day) in het 
weather. There have been no troublesome 
cases of heat prostration since. 

Anxious to make the di Sant’Agnese sweat 
test so quick and simple that anybody could 
use it, Dr. Harry Schwachman, of the Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center, Boston, and a group 
of coworkers devised a scheme for testing 
hand sweat. They dissolved silver nitrate 
and potassium chromate in boiling agar 
(seaweed gelatin), then cooled the combina- 
tion to a firm red jelly in a shallow glass 
dish, Onto its surface they gently pressed 
the palm of a child suspected, for other 
reasons, Of having C/F. A sharply defined 
yellowish-white handprint appeared at once. 
The hand sweat of non-fibrocystics left al- 
most no trace at all. This test was re- 
peated and repeated, with identical findings. 
Now, with subsequent refinements, it can 
be used to screen large numbers of children 
for cystic fibrosis. 

Meanwhile, via laboratory and bedside 
studies, researchers are moving rapidly to- 
ward isolating the key mechanism which 
triggers the whole C/F syndrome. 

It is now known, for instance, that a de- 
fective gene in both parents plays a crucial 
role in the risk that their children may be 
born fibrocystic. Something like 1 in 50 
persons is believed to have this lurking gene, 
and its presence cannot be predetected. But 
even if both parties to a marriage have it, 
their offspring will not be fibrocystic unless 
the impaired genes combine in a certain 
lanai which relatively little is yet 


Inroads on the advanced-stage suffocation 
danger of C/F have been made in recent 
years by means of improved techniques of 
inhalation therapy. Almost all C/F authori- 
ties now use medicinal detergents in nebu- 
lizers (fine-mist atomizers) to loosen and 
liquefy the deposits of lung mucus; then, 
by postural dratnage—kneeling, with fore- 
head to the floor—the patients cough it up. 

4s a clearinghouse for information and as 
& spur to research, the nonprofit National 
Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation was 
established in 1965 by an attractive young 
doctor, Wynne Sharples, who has a C/F son 
and daughter of her own. The Foundation, 
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to tell her baby doctor of symptoms that along these lines ts desirable from the stand- 


worry her,” says Dr. Sharples. 


point of NATO’s own interest. The precise 


“Together 
they may know the satisfaction of saving a details of a proposal are not the crucial 


chiid’s life.” 





NATO and Middle Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle the fol- 
lowing editorial from this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald: 

NATO anpd MimppLe EvUROPE 


Despite the reaffirmations of solidarity 
from the NATO Defense Ministers at Paris, 
it remains evident that NATO is suffering 
from erosion. Some of this erosion probably 
stems from the nature of NATO's military 
task, which is the essentially negative one 
of providing a shield against aggression in a 
time of great change in weaponry. But part 
of it may well arise from a popular feeling 
in the NATO countries that governments are 
not doing what they could do to promote a 
realistic settlement with the Soviet Union. 

Representative Henry S. Reuss, who has 
shown an imaginative grasp of a number of 
foreign policy problems, suggests that NATO 
propose a settlement in middle Europe based 
upon troop withdrawal and German reuni- 
fication. This is not a new suggestion; it is 
similar to ideas voiced by George Kennan 
and taken up variously by Sir John Slessor 
and Walter Lippmann as well as by political 
groups in Britain and Germany. Specifically, 
Mr. Revss envisages withdrawal of Soviet 
troops to the Russian border and Western 
troops to the Rhine, free elections in both 
parts of Germany, arms limitation in mid- 
die Europe, East-West guaranties against 
aggression, and a deemphasis of nationalism 
in favor of regionalism. 

Regardless of the current practicability of 
such a program, it is altogether true that the 
Western Allies have offered the Soviet Union 
no inducement to withdraw from Germany 
and the satellites. Western policy in Europe, 
as Walter Lippmann observes in the April 
Atlantic Monthly,.has been based on the de- 
cisions taken at the time of the occupation 
of a defeated Germany; it has not progressed 
to the mecessary reappraisal. Mr. Rruss 
properly notes that the West has offered 
Russia_no assurance, in the event of with- 
drawal, that the liberated countries “would 
not arm to the teeth and become hostile.” 

This newspaper has little confidence that 
the Soviet Union would presently accept 
such a disengagement. The men in the 
Kremlin seem satisfied with the division of 
Germany; and the Hungarian Revolution 
evidently has whetted Soviet fears of lib- 
eralization. Furthermore, we doubt whether 
it would be realistic to expect a Soviet with- 
drawal all the way to the Russian border in 
return for withdrawal of western forces only 
to the Rhine; the Bug or the Vistula might 
be a more practicable demarcation. Nor can 
it be assumed that a reunited Germany could 
or should stay in NATO. We agree with Mr. 
Reuss, however, that Germany’s own lim- 
ited military forces could help materially 
in ground defense, and that with Germany's 
economic and cultural ties to the West there 
would be little reason for fear that she would 
slip into the Communist orbit. 

Whether or not a favorable Soviet response 
could be expected, some positive thinking 





question; what is important is for NATO to 
move beyond a sterile policy which holds no 
hope of fulfillment. It is lamentable that 
there has been no official interest in the 
possibilities of a modification of the Polish 
Rapacki plan. A positive proposal would 
give the NATO countries, at the very least, 
@ program for countering Soviet propaganda, 
and it would provide a means of exerting 
pressure on Russia which is now lacking 
because the western terms are impossible. 
Moreover, such @ program would give a po- 
litical backing to any serious disarmament 
negotiations. We commend Mr. Reuss’ sug- 
gestion that exploration of these points 
ought to be considered essential western 
preparation for a summit meeting. 





The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion Should Serve the Federal City and 
the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Capital Planning 
Commission, according to the United 
States Government Organization Man- 
ual 1957-58, was, under the 1952 act, 
created as the central planning agency 
for the Federal and District of Columbia 
Governments to plan the appropriate 
and orderly development and redevelop- 
ment of the National Capital and the 
conservation of the important natural 
and historical features thereof. 

Recently the Director of the National 
Capital Planning Commission was re- 
ported by the newspapers as saying that 
the Commission had served well the Fed- 
eral interest but had not given to the 
District of Columbia the importance that 
was due it. Many well-informed ob- 
servers have noted this fact and have 
commented upon it. 

Sometimes, of course, it may be diffi- 
cult to reach a decision in these matters. 

But it should be relatively easy for the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
to reach a decision as to the best location 
for the proposed National Capital Center 
of the Performing Arts, as proposed in 
the legislation sponsored by Senator J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT and myself. 

In order to be of some assistance in 
this matter I include here a letter from 
the Commission of Fine Arts, and a re- 
port by the Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia: 

THe COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
Hon. Par McNamara, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Build- 
ings and Grounds, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: At the hearing before 
your committee yesterday morning, Senator 
Hruska asked if we could supply data show- 
ing the height of the stage houses of four 
opera houses and musie halis mentioned in 
the testimony of Congressman THOMPSON 
before the committee. 
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We have accordingly secured data from 
Mr. Wallace Harrison of New York, architect 
member of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
with reference to radio city, where the 
height is 120 feet from stage to grid; also 
with reference to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York where the stage house 
is 125 feet high. Mr. Harrison gives as his 
opinion that the stage house should vary 
from 90 to 130 feet, depending on the width 
and height of the proscenium opening. In 
the opera house which he is designing for 
the Lincoln Center in New York, the height 
of the stage house will be approximately 
the same as that in the present Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

We also inquired at Indiana University 
about the height of the new auditorium 
and were informed that the stage house 
is 72 feet, 6 inches high. We also made the 
same inquiries at Purdue University and 
were told the height of the stage house is 
72 feet. In both cases they advised us that 
these heights were not sufficient to\accom- 
modate tall scenery such as used by the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. when on tour. 

The National Gallery is 782 feet in length; 
the wings are 67 feet in height; the central 
block is 84 feet in height, and the top of 
the dome is 137 feet above the ground, It 
would appear, therefore, that a building for 
@ music center could be designed on the 
Mall site, whose stage house could be be- 
tween 90 and 130 feet and which would 
not be out of scale with the National Gallery 
of Art. 

If there is any further information we 
can secure for you, I hope you wili advise 
me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. FIN.eyr, 

Chairman, 

: Aprit 17, 1958. 
The Honorable Dennis CHAvEz, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHaAvEzZ: The Commission- 
ers have for report S. 3335, 85th Congress, a 
bill to provide for a National Capital Center 
of the Performing Arts which will be con- 
structed, with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, on part of the land in the 
District of Columbia made available for the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art, 

The purpose of the -bill is to provide a 
suitable building for the presentation of 
music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry and 
to honor and memorialize our great states- 
men who have contributed to an increased 
recognition of the interrelation of the arts 
and sciences and their basic importance to a 
true and balanced development of American 
life. The bill authorizes the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution to construct a 
building to be known as the National Cap- 
ital Center of the Performing Arts on the 
land bounded by Fourth Street SW., on the 
east, Seventh Street SW. on the west, Inde- 
pendence Avenue on the south, and Adams 
Drive on the north. Title to the land is in 
the United States. The Regents would have 
supervision and control of-the Center. 

The bill provides, among other things, 
that the Regents solicit funds for construct- 
ing, furnishing, and equipping the Center 
and presenting programs of the arts. 

The bill repeais the act entitled “An act 
creating a Federal commission te formulate 
plans for the construction in the District 
of Columbia of a civic auditorium, includ- 
ing an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a 
music, fine arts, and mass communications 
center,” approved July 1, 1955. The Na- 
tional Capital Center ef the Performing Arts 
authorized by 8S. 3335 would supersede the 
proposal contained tn the act of July 1, 1955. 

The Commissioners recommend generally 
favorable action on the bill, but point out 
that there is a need to maintain the Mall 
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vista. For this reason the Commissioners 
request that the northern boundary of the 
site be changed from Adams Drive to Jeffer- 
son Drive. This would stiH permit the use 
by the Center of approximately 12 acres. 

In addition to the fulfillment of an im- 
portant cultural need in the community, 
the construction of this Center of the Per- 
forming Arts will provide a facility which 
will add materially to the economic devel- 
opment of downtewn Washington. We are, 
therefere, heartily in favor of settling on 
the site for this project in order that the 
project may be accomplished in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill. 

The foregoing statement represents the 
views of a majority of the Board of Com- 
missioners. Commissioner McLaughlin feels 
that the bill should be passed in the form 
in which it was introduced. 

Time has not permitted the securing of 
advice from the Bureau of the Budget as to 
the relationship of this report to the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert E. McLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, 





Government Fiscal Policy: Too Much, 
Too Soon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Gordon Grand, 
Jr., a trustee of the Tax Foundation, Inc., 
is a thoughtful and dispassionate analy- 
sis of the present recession and our tax 
structure in general. Mr. Grand was for 
some years in Washington working with 
and for the Committee on Ways and 
Means. While his views are those of an 
independent citizen with which some 
people might not agree they have the 
great merit, at this time in our economic 
history, of not being tinged by partisan 
politics. 

GOVERNMENT Frscat Poiticy: Too MucH 

Too Soon? 
(By Gordon Grand, Jr.) 

For the past 6 weeks, Congress has been 
gloomily pouring over the economic indexes, 
which are untrustworthy at best, and com- 
ing up with dire predictions of a deepening, 
lengthening recession. In considerable 
panic, some Members of Congress even en- 
vision a catastrophic depression of the 1930 
type. 

This unpleasant remembrance of things 
past has brought about a hasty spate of pro- 
posed remedies harking back to the early 
New Deal make work projects of the WPA 
and PWA variety, CCC camps, increased Fed- 
eral subsidies and handouts, and further 
soak the rich tax schemes. 








histery of the world. 

In all the confusion, one thing at least, 
seems sure: If the current economic receg. 
sion should indeed turn into a full-blown 
depression, the resulting government inter. 
vention in the private economy would make 


the 1930's look like an exercise in laissez. 


faire. A serious depression, in fact, coulg 
very well mark the end of the private enter. 
prise system. Given only a slight shove, 
government, which through heavy taxes ang 
various controls already influences every 
business and personal economic decision, 
would end up completely dominating the 
lives of its citizens. 

Will various current pump-priming pro. 


posals in fact give our economy a shot in 


the arm that will halt the recession? Or, on 
the other hand, start an early resumption of 
the rise in .the cost of living through fur. 
ther inflation? Or even have no effect what- 
soever? The fact is that there is more solid 
evidence that the trend of our times is te. 


ward more inflation than there is that the- 


current recession will deepen. 

In general, the recession remedies now 
being pushed in ‘Congress fall into two 
categories: More spending and tax handouts, 
with some enthusiasts plumping for both 


- The idea, in both cases, is to spread more 


money around quickly in hope that this 
purchasing power will step tp sales of auto- 
mobiles and other hard goods, put the econ- 
omy back on the prosperity track, and create 
jobs to reduce unemployment. 

TIME TO ASK QUESTIONS 


Both Congress and the President have done 
what they can to step up current spending, 
but the big PWA-like projects are still under 
discussion, and tax cuts apparently have 


been postponed for a few weeks. Before we 


are thoroughly committed to an all-out pro- 
gram, there is still time to face up to a series 
of important questions, answers to which 
should determine our course of _ action, 
Among the questions are these: 

1. Is this recession one that seriously 
threatens our economic future or is it merely 
a manifestation that millions of consumers 
are temporarily bought up on things like 
cars and refrigerators? Production in Feb- 
ruary 1958 was about 11 percent below early 
1957, a decline slightly greater than those 
in other postwar recessions of 1948-49 and 
1953-54. But the current decline is from 
alltime highs and the most prosperous years 
we have ever known. Total personal income 
remains high and savings appear to be rising. 
For example, net savings in New York State's 
savings and loan associations increased 60 
percent more in January and February of 
this year than in the same period in 1957. 
We should at least consider the possibility 
that the recession will end at an early date 
without Government intervention, as the. 
people make their millions of individual de- 


2. Is it part of the responsibility of the 
Federal Governmient to try to guarantee an 
ever-increasing boom, with none of the eco 
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ard of living that has ever prevailed in the 
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1940, after 9 years of heavy Federal spending 
and deficits there were still 8 million unem- 
ployed, about & seventh of the labor force. 
Certainly, current pump-priming spending 
pro s are minor efforts by comparison 
and offer little hope. A tax handout, such as 
the proposed $40-for-everybody might in- 
crease purchasing power (which is already 

) but it is just as likely to end up in the 
pank until the sovereign citizen decides he 
wants to spend it. 

4. Should the Federal Government in- 
dulge in huge new expenditures or tax hand- 
outs at all when the present budget outlook 
offers nothing but deficits? Tax Foundation 
estimated recently that, even at current 
spending rates, & Federal budget deficit for 
fiscal 1958 and 1959 of some $5 billion to $7 
pillion is in prospect, Other estimates put 
the fiscal 1959 deficit as high as $10 billion, 
even without a tax cut. This would push the 
Federal debt ceiling, recently raised to $280 
pillion temporarily, to $290 billion or $300 
billion. More important, it would mark a 
resumption of the policy of grand-scale defi- 
cit financing, which -has already helped 
halve the purchasing power of the dollar. 

The above questions require hard, non- 
political answers. Just a few months ago 
we had to make a hard decision “about our 
pational defense and we decided, rightly, 
that the Federal Government must spend 
whatever is needed to maintain our inter- 
national position. Now it is proposed that 
we add to the cold-war spending unknown 
billions to combat the recession. Thus for 
the first time in our history, we would be 
seeking to use Federal expenditures to fight 
an economic war against recession while 
facing the necessity for increasingly large 
outlays to fight a cold war abroad. Even the 
greatest national economy in the world is 
not indestructible. Can we stand such a 
strain, and just what should government do? 

If pump priming, tax handouts, and 
deficit induced- depreciation of the dollar 
are not the answer, is there, then, nothing 
to be done? Must we just wait and let 
events take their course? Such a decision 
has much to commend it, given the known 
strength and resilience of our economy. 
But since action of some kind seems essen- 
tial for political reasons, if no other, the 
action we take should be the kind that will 
eliminate some of the handicaps under 
which our great economic system has been 
operating. x 

TESTED REMEDY AVAILABLE 


One clue to action comes from 1953-54, 
when the Federal Government took two im- 
‘portant steps which I believe were the basis 
for the great prosperity of the succeeding 
8 years. They were: (1) cut Federal spend- 
ing, (2) reduce taxes in such a way as to 
Temove some restraints from the private 
economy. 

Federal spending for fiscal 1955, beginning 
July 1, 1954, was cut by $3 billion to $64% 
billion, $10 billion below the Korean war 


spending levels). Simultaneously, the In- 
Revenue Act of 1954 made important 
strides in taking the tax wraps off the 
economy. 
Without pump-priming Federal speriding, 
t mere tax handouts of the $20-for- 
everyone variety, the results were almost in- 
Stantaneous. Total goods and services pro- 
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If we avoid any vestiges of pump-priming, 
if we reduce less essential Federal spend- 
ing, and if we insist on getting a dollar’s 
worth of defense for every military dollar 
spent, billion can be made available for tax 
reduction that will take more restraints off 
our economy. 

Given this opportunity, where should we 
start: 

1. The present Federal tax structure is a 
fermidable barrier to expansion of industry 
and jobs. Notwithstanding the tax reduc- 
tions ef 1954, Federal individual tax rates 
are enly slightly below the peak levels of 
World War II; the first bracket rate is now 
20 percent as compared with 16.6 percent in 
1948. The corporation income tax rate of 
52 percent compares with a 38 percent rate 
in 1948 and a peak wartime rate of 40 per- 
cent. Excise taxes were not significantly re- 
duced after World War II and were raised to 
new highs during the Korean War. The 
1954 excise reductions still left the overall 
burden well above the 1948 level; in fact, 
the new and increased highway user taxes 
imposed in 1956 approximately offset the re- 
ductions in other excise taxes of 1954. 

Nearly all of us would put the too-high in- 
dividual income tax rates on individuals at 
the top of any list of barriers to free enter- 
prise operations. The income tax has be- 
eome so progressive that it is a drag on eco- 
nomic progress. Ever increasing rates up to 
91 percent applied against any additional 
money they might make, cannot be the way 
to interest and encourage people to invest 
their savings in new job-creating ventures. 
In the top brackets of the individual income 
tax these rates impair the revenue instead 
of increasing it. A recent tax foundation 
study showed that in 1953, taxable income 
in excess of $100,000 per return was less than 
half of such income reported in 1916. Re- 
ducing the top bracket rates would not only 
restore incentives but would actually in- 
crease the revenues. 


INCOME TAX IS ONEROUS 


Nor is the weight of this tax purely on 
the high brackets. The tax is now a broad- 
based tax and most of its yield comes from 
persons of moderate or small incomes, for that 
is where the bulk of the income is. Yet the 
basic starting rate is 20 percent on the first 
dollar of taxable income, an onerous rate, 
only 3 percentage points lower than the 
wartime peak. 

Our present individual income tax struc- 
tures consists of tax brackets unchanged 
since 1942. These refiect the wartime effort 
to exact the maximum amount of revenue. 
The rates and brackets were devised to re- 
strict private economic activity, to prevent 
the launching of new private ventures and to 
discourage expenditures on goods that would 
compete with our wartime production needs. 
It is hard to see how such a structure can 
fill the exact opposite goals that our cur- 
rent situation demands. 

Clearly then, the first major step for help- 
ing our economy to move ahead would be 
@ revision of the individual tax rates and 
brackets. The following steps suggest the 
course we might follow: 

(a) Divide the first tax bracket into two 
$1,000 brackets and subject the first $1,000 
to a lower rate. The relative effect would 
be fairly close to that of an increase in 
exemptions but it would have the virtue of 
not relieving several million taxpayers from 
the burden of any income tax. This lower 
rate on the first $1,000 should be coupled 
with a flat percentage reduction in all the 
other bracket rates. A comprehensive re- 
vision of the bracket widths and rates 
should be the ultimate goal, but pending 
such a revision, a flat percentage reduction 
would be a step in that direction. 

START WITH RATE REDUCTIONS 


A reduction of the tax rate on the first 
$1,000 to 17 percent from the present 20 per- 
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cent and a flat 10-percent cut in the rates 
applicable to all taxable income above $1,000 
would amount to tax savings of $4.3 billion 
for individual income taxpayers. A rate re- 
duction to 18 percent on the first $1,000 and 
a 5-percent cut in other rates would reduce 
revenues $2.5 billion. 

(b) Make a start in reducing the impact of 
the confiscatoery top rates of the individual 
income tax, either by extending the bracket 
reach or by lowering the top rate from 91 
percent to about 70 or 75 percent. The 
revenue effects of such a change would cer- 
tainly not exceed a less of $100 million, and 
more likely would be nil. 

2. Reduce the corporation income-tax rate 
from 52 to 50 percent. The revenue cost 
would be about $800 million. Corporations 
provide nearly three-quarters of all the non- 
Government wages and salaries paid. The 
corporate sector of our economy is one of the 
biggest segments of business life that is disci- 
plined by vigorous competition. Yet these 
artificial entities certainly cannot pay taxes 
out of their own pockets. It is reasonably 
clear that the corporate tax is paid either by 
the stockholder or the consumer. In either 
event, what justification can there be for 
taking more than half of their profits (which 
are now less than they were 6 years ago)? 
Our taxation of corporation seems designed 
not only to make it unprofitable for inves- 
tors to put their savings into corporate 
enterprise (through double taxation of divi- 
dends) but further, to prevent the corpora- 
tions from themselves accumulating funds 
needed for growth and modernization 
(through restricted depreciation policies). 
The net effect has been to erode away cor- 
porate capital, to penalize growth, and to 
erect obstacles to new risky and competitive 
ventures that business intelligence dictates. 

The first step, a token reduction in the 
corporate rate, should be followed by further 
cuts, with the objective of reaching as quickly 
as possible, at least the peak World War II 
level of 40 percent. 

3. Rut into effect President Eisenhower's 
recommendations for aiding small business. 
The tax savings to small business would be 
about $200 million. 

4. Reduce the excises that were levied for 
wartime purposes and that interfere with the 
current business operations by pyramiding 
costs. Specifically, the excise on transporta- 
tion of property should be repealed and the 
excise on the transportation of persons 
should be cut in half. "In addition, the Fed- 
eral excises on automobiles, parts, and heavy 
household equipment should be cut in half. 
The repeal and reduction of these taxes would 
have widespread beneficial effects (assum- 
ing that the excise cuts would be passed on 
in lower prices). ‘The tax savings from these 
excise tax reductions would be approximately 
$1.3 billion. 

The total revenue reduction resulting from 
the adoption of this program would be be- 
tween five and seven billion dollars. Such a 
tax revision program would be a positive step 
in the direction of permanently improving 
the entire tax structure by lessening the ob- 
stacles to business operations and increasing 
personal incentives. It would be an impor- 
tant step in the right direction, not a panicky 
antirecession measure, but its benefits would 
be felt immediately. 

In summary, the present economic situa- 
tion does not call for panicky pump-priming 
expenditures and political tax handouts by 
the Federal Government. Not only would 
the effect of such actions on the current re- 
cession be dubious in the extreme, but a cer- 
tain result of this course would be more 
huge, inflationary deficits and a cheaper dol- 
lar. What is needed is fiscal sanity and a 
curtailment of less essential spending. Any 
tax reduction must be measured by a rigid 
yardstick: does it remove some of the tax 
restraints on our economy and will its long- 
term_effect add to our hope of lasting pros- 
perity for all the American people? 
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Reciprocal Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illineis. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Rzcorp a very 
splendid letter from Mrs. Harper An- 
drews, 211 East Prospect Street, Ke- 
wanee, Ill, president of the Mlinois 
League of Women Voters. This intelli- 
gent group of women are active in my 
district, and I commend them ali for 
their efforts to keep informed about 
many of the complicated matters before 
Congress. This is indieative of their 
interest in our Government at both na- 
tional and local levels. 

The subject of Mrs. Andrews’ letter is 
reciprocal trade. She is specific in what 
part trade will play in the development 
of Chicago and the Middle West as a 
world port as the St. Lawrence seaway 
is completed and begins operation. 

As a member of the Public Works 
Committee, we have detailed and vast 
information about the seaway. I first 
began thinking of the seaway when I was 
a student, long before I knew I would 
ever be in Congress helping to bring the 
completion about. I have endeavored 
since being here to acquaint the people 
of my district with the tremendous effect 
the St. Lawrence seaway will have on 
Chicago. The completion of the seaway 
is going to make Chicago a world port, 
taking her place with the other vital 
port cities throughout the world. It will 
complete the building of a truly great 
city, ranking second to none. 

Successful operation of the seaway 
will be dependent upon world trade and 
our great fleet of merchant ships. A 
sound policy on these matters will, I am 
confident, refiect in an unprecedented 
economic expansion for our city of 
Chicago. 

The letter follows: 

LEaGuE OF WOMEN VOTERs, 
Chicago, H., April 23, 1958. 
The Honorable EMMEtT F. BYrnez, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Byrne: As you see from this 
picture I am in Atlantic City, attending the 
national convention of the League of Women 
Voters, wearing a hat that illustrates what 
trade means to us in Illinois. There are 
1,500 league members here, representing our 
128,000 membership in all 48 States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia. 

My hat of light blue tulle decorated with 
small ships represents Illinois’ vital interest 
in water-borne imports and exports. When 
the St. Lawrence seaway is opened in 1959 
and the widening of the Calumet Sag Chan- 
nel is completed we in Illinois will have easy 
access to three-quarters of the world’s ship- 
ping. Already the port of Chicago handles 
40 percent of the foreign commerce of the 
Great Lakes ports. 

We anticipate a much greater volume of 








savings. 
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spent for the seaway will be amply justified. 

When the seaway and our new enlarged 
world port are operating, the real ships, of 
which those on my hat are only small sym- 
bols, will be carrying more of the 40 percent 
of all United States exports which originate 
in the Middle West and will be creating 
more than the 300,000 jobs in Illinois now de- 
pendent on world trade. 

These are some of the reasons We are 
hoping for passage by the Congress ef a 
realistic and workable Reciprocal Trade Act 
which will permit and encourage the un- 
deniable capacities for economic growth of 
our area. 

Sincerely, 
Attce G. ANDREWS. 
Mrs. Harper Andrews. 
KEWANEE, ILL. 





Do You Want To Pay for Needless 
Projects? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Water- 
loo (Iowa) Courier has expressed sup- 
port for the President’s veto of S. 497, 
the rivers and harbors pork-barrel bill. 
In an editorial in its April 17 edition, 
the Courier properly emphasizes that 
spending for unnecessary public works— 
and there are many projects in S. 497 
which cannot be justified—means either 
higher taxes or more inflation. 

Having voted “nay” on the bill, as I 
did on similar legislation in 1956 which 
also was vetoed by President Eisenhower, 
I am pleased to include the Courier edi- 
torial as part of my remarks: 

It takes courage to veto a $1,700,000,000 
pork barrel rivers and harbors bill in an 
election year and during a business reces- 
sion. Yet President Eisenhower has done 
so, demonstrating that he puts sound policy 
above political expediency. 

It should be emphasized, as the President 
did in his veto message, that those public 
works projects on which construction can be 
started immediately have already been be- 
gun. The additional pork barrel projects 
in the bill would require months of plan- 
ning before they could be started. There 
is every expectation that employment will 
be on the upturn by then. 

The pork barrel bill is an excellent exam- 
ple of the kind of measures that would be 
adopted if the Democrats were to obtain a 
big enough majority in the next Congress te 
pass legislation over_a Presidential veto, 
Such measures would only prolong any exist- 
ing business recession as did the pump-prim- 
ing measures of the New Deal in the 1933- 
1939 period. . 

What these things mean for the great 
majority of Americans is a lower standard 





more inflation. Thatact could be 

for a time during the early New Deal period 
by enacting steeply progressive income-tax 
rates. But with Federal expenditures at 


which merely reduces the value of all 


Oliver Wendell Holmes—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 





Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


it is from the lives of the men and women 
of transcending stature in the past of our 
country that we derive inspiration for 
our participation in the present and fing 
the pattern for our course. 

Two weeks from this Wednesday, on 
May 14, there will be held in the city of 
Chicago the Justice Oliver Wendel] 
Holmes Celebration banquet which in 
anticipation has stirred the interest of 
the Nation. This event, calculated to 
refire our people in a time of trouble and 
worry with the spirit of one of the great 
jurists and philosophers of the ages, is 
being staged by the Adult. Education 
Council of Greater Chicago and the Jus. 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes Celebration 
committee in cosponsorship with the 
Harvard Club of Chicago. The general 
chairman and the dynamic force in mak- 
ing the Holmes banquet the focus of 
national interest is the Honorable Barnet 
Hodes, who as corporation counsel of 
Chicago set the pattern for the conduct 
of a public law office and now with Col. 
Jacob Arvey heads one of the largest law 
firms in the United States. The honor- 
ary chairman is Carl Sandburg, the 
famous poet whose Justice Windom in 
Remembrance Rock is fashioned in 
reverence for Justice Holmes. 

This is the purpose of the banquet as 
expressed by Mr. Hodes: 


We hope that by virtue of the Oliver - 


Wendell Holmes celebration to reacquaint 
the people of America with the spirit and 
Philosophy which Justice Holmes so ¢l0- 
quently exhibited by his life and accom- 
plishments. We also believe that it is essen- 
tian to call the attention of the present 
generation to the inspiration of Justice 
Holes because, in doing so, we will give 
today’s generation a greater understanding 
of our heritage of freedom and responéir 
bility under law. , 


The program at the banquet will in- 
clude addresses by Carl Sandburg and 
by Mark DeWolfe Howe, professor of 
law at Harvard University, secretary to 
Justice Holmes and his 

biographer; Songs of America, by Pete 
Seeger ; and the premiere of Triumphant 
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1958 


Born: March 8, 1841. 

parents: Amelia Jackson; Oliver Wendall 
Holmes (autocrat of the breakfast table, 
Harvard professor of anatomy, a founder of 
the Atlantic Monthly). 

April 24, 1861: Joined 4th Battalion, New 
England Guard, as private. 

June 21, 1861: Graduated Harvard, was 

class poet. 

July 1861: Joined Company A, 20th Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry, as lieutenant (the so- 
called Harvard Regiment). 

October 20, 1861: Wounded in abdomen at 
the Battle of Ball’s Bluff. 

September 17, 1862; Wounded in neck at 
the Battle of Antietam. 

May 3, 1863: Wounded in foot at the Bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville. 

July 1864: Final service resisting Gen. 
Jubal Early’s march on Fort Stevens; mus- 
tered out of service, 3-year enlistment over. 

December 1864: Law clerk in office of Rob- 
ert Morse, in Boston, after entering Harvard 
Law School in September 1864. 

May 1866: First trip to England. 

Autumn 1866: Joins the law office of 
Chandler, Shattuck & Thayer in Boston. 

March 4, 1867: Admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Bar. 

1870: Opens Boston law office in partner- 
ship with brother Ned, who graduates Har- 
vard Law School with honors; becomes edi- 
tor of American Law Review; becomes in- 
structor in constitutional law at Harvard. 

July 17, 1872: Marries Fanny Bowditch 
Dixwell at Christ Church in Boston. 

1873: Finishes editing of Kent’s Commen- 
taries on American Law; becomes partner in 
Boston law firm of Shattuck, Holmes & 
Munroe. 

1874: Makes new trip to Europe, again 
visiting the great and near great. 

1876: Appointed overseer (trustee) of Har- 
vard University. 

1880-81: Gives 12 lectures at Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston, the basis for a book on 
the common law. 

March 3, 1881: His book, The Common Law, 
is published. ; 

1882: Appointed to the Weld professor- 
ship in law, Harvard University. 

December 15, 1882: Appointed associate 
justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

July 1899: Appointed chief justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

August 11, 1902: Appointed as Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, confirmed 
by the Senate in December. 

December 8, 1902: Sworn in as Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

January 1916: Louis Dembitz Brandeis 
named to the United States Supreme Court, 
an old colleague and friend of Holmes from 
Harvard Law faculty, later to join in many 
famous dissents. 

April 30, 1929: Mrs. Holmes dies in Wash- 
ington at the age of 88. 

January 11, 1982: Justice Holmes resigns. 

March 1933: President Franklin D. Roose- 
Velt visits Justice Holmes for advice. 

March 6, 1935: Justice Holmes died and 
is buried next to his wife at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Sources of material on Holmes: Max Ler- 
ner, The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes, 
1943; Francis Biddle, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
1942; Oliver Wendell Holmes, Speeches, Bos- 
ton, 1913; Harold J. Laski, Collected Legal 

(editor), New York, 1920; Harry Clair 
Shriver, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, His 
Book Notices and Uncollected Letters and 
Papers, New York, 1936; Silas Bent, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, New York, 1932. 

HOLMES ANECDOTES 

President Lincoln climbed a parapet at Fort 

to witness his.first battle. The fir- 

began and a man on the parapet 5 feet 

y fell. Then a man 3 feet away fell 
dead, Holmes turned and shouted at the 
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President: “Get down, you fool.” Lincoln 
got down and said, “Captain, I.am glad you 
how to talk te a civilian.” 

a visit to England, General Hanley 
to Holmes at a dinner: “Colonel Holmes, 
you train your men to fight in line?” 
Holmes: “Why, General Hanley, you can 
monkeys to fight in line.” 

Holmes to his family: “Did you hear what 
St. Peter said to the Boston man at the pearly 
gates?” “You won’t like it here.” 

At a dinner party, Mrs. Bell of Boston said 
to Holmes: “I hear you have been reading 
Germinal. Boston is still shocked by Zola. 
What do you think of him, Judge Holmes?” 
Said Holmes: “Improving, but dull.” 

Holmes at the age of 90 to a girl of 16: “I 
won't refrain from talking about anything 
because you’re too young, if you won’t be- 
cause I’m too old.” : 

Holmer was 70 years old on March 8, 1911. 
In a message to Lady Pollock, he said: “Give 
my love to Lady Pollock. Tell her the old 
man swept around the last post to the home 
stretch going strong.” ss 

FDR said to Holmes, calling on him a few 
days after the inauguration in 1933, and find- 
ing him in the library, reading Plato: “Why 
do you read Plato, Mr. Justice?” Said 
Holmes, who was 90: “To improve my mind, 
Mr. President.” Said F. D. R.: “You have 
lived through half our country’s history; you 
have seen its great men. This is a dark hour. 
Justice Holmes, what is your advice to me?” 
Said Holmes: “You are in a war, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I was in a war, too. And in a war 
there is only one rule: Form your battalions 
and fight.” 

HOLMES QUOTATIONS 

“Life is action and passion. I think it is 
required of a man that he should share the 
action and passion of his time at peril of 
being judged not to have lived.” 

“If I were dying, my last words would be, 
Have faith and pursue the unknown end.” 

“To know is not less than to feel.” 

“A valid idea is worth a regiment any day.” 

*To ride boldly at what is in front of you, 
be it fence or enemy; to pray, not for com- 
fort, but for combat; to remember that duty 
is not to be proved in the evil day, but then 
to be obeyed unquestioning; to love glory 
more than the temptations of wallowing ease, 
but to know that one’s final judge and only 
rival is oneself. For high and dangerous ac- 
tion teaches us to believe as right beyond 
dispute things for which our doubting minds 
are slow to find words of proof. Out of 
heroism grows faith in the worth of heroism. 
The proof comes later, and even may never 
come.” 

July 4, 1884: “Through our good fortune, 
in our youth our hearts were touched with 
fire. It was given us to learn at the outset 
that life is a profound and passionate thing. 
While we are tted to scorn nothing but 
indifferences, and do not pretend to under- 
value the worldly rewards of ambition, we 
have seen with our own eyes, beyond and 
above the gold fields, the snowy heights of 
honor, and it is for us to bear the report to 
those who come after us. But, above all, we 
have learned that whether a man accepts 
from fortune her spade and will look down- 
ward and dig, or from aspiration her ax and 
cord and will scale the ice, the one and only 
success which it is his to command is to bring 
to his work a mighty heart.” . 

1897, Brown University commencement ad- 
dress:,“A man of high ambitions must leave 
even his fellow adventurers and go forth into 
deeper solitude and greater trials. He must 
start for the pole. In plain words he must 
face the loneliness of original work. No one 
can cut new paths in company. He does that 
alone.” 

“The law embodies the story ofa nation’s 
‘development through many centuries, and it 
eannot be dealt with as if it contained only 
the axioms and corollaries of a book of 
mathematics. * * * The life of the law has 
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not been logic: it has been experience. The 
felt necessities of the time, the prevalent 
moral and political theories, intuitions of 
public policy, avowed or unconscious, even 
the prejudices which judges share with their 
fellow men, have had a good deal more to 
do than the syllogism in determining the 
rules by which men should be governed.” 

“The very consideration which judges most 
rarely mention, and always with an apology, 
are the secret root from which the law 
draws all the juices of life. I mean, of 
course, considerations of what is expedient 
for the community concerned.” 

April 5, 1905, Lochner dissent: “A consti- 
tution is not intended to embody a particu- 
lar economic theory, whether of paternal- 
ism * * * or of laissez faite. It is made for 
people of fundamentally differing views, and 
the accident of our finding certain opinions 
natural and familiar, or novel and even 
shocking, ought not to conclude our judg- 
ment upon the question whether statutes 
embodying them conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. * * * Constitu- 
tional law, like other mortal contrivances, 
has to take some chances. * * * 

“The ferment of genius in its creative 
moments is quickly imparted. If a man is 
great, he makes others believe in greatness.” 

“A word is not a crystal, transparent and 
unchanged; it is the skin of a living thought 
and may vary greatly in color and content 
according to the circumstances and the time 
in which it is used.” 

From opinions delivered on the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court: “If it is a bad rule, 
that is no reason for making a bad exception 
to it.” “A horsecar cannot be handled like 
a rapler.” “A boy who is dull at 15 probably 
was dull at 14.” “Civil proceedings in court 
are not scientific investigations the end of 
which always must be objective truth.” 
“The mind like any other organism gradu- 
ally shapes itself to what surrounds it, and 
resents disturbance in the form which its 
life has assumed.” “All values are anticipa- 
tions ofthe future.” 

1896, Vegalahn dissent: “One of the eter- 
nal conflicts out of which life is made up is 
that between the effort of every man to get 
the most he can for his services, and that of 
society, disguised under the name of capi- 
tal, to get his services for the least possible 
return.” 

March 14, 1904, Northern Securities dis- 
sent: “Great cases like hard cases make bad 
law. For great cases are called great not by 
reason of their real importance in shaping 
the law of the future but because of some 
accident of immediate overwhelming interest 
which appeals to the feelings and distorts 
the judgment. These immediate interests 
exercise a kind of hydraulic pressure which 
makes what previously was clear seem doubt- 
ful, and before which even well-settled prin- 
ciples of law will bend.” 

Abrams dissent: “When men have realized 
that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may .come to believe even more than 
they believe the very foundations of their 
own conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas—that 
the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market, and that truth is the 
only ground upon which their wishes safely 
can be carried out. That, at any rate, is 
the theory of our Constitution. It is an 
experiment, as all life isan experiment. * * * 
While that experiment is part of our system 
I think that we should be eternally vigilant 
against attempts to check the expression of 
opinions that we loathe and believe to be 
fraught with death.” 

Letter to Sir Prederick Pollock: “The pre- 
vailing notion of free speech seems to be 
that you may say what you choose if you 
don’t shock me. * * * The whole collectiv- 
ist tendency seems to be toward underrating 
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or forgetting the safeguards in bills of rights 
that had to be fought for in their day and 
that are still worth fighting for. I have had 
to deal with cases that made my blood boil 
and yet seemed to create no feeling in the 
public er even in most of mg bretiren.” 

1899: “We must think things, not words.” 

Gitlow dissent: “Every idea is an incite- 
ment. The only difference between the ex- 
pression of an opinion and an incitement 
* * * is the speaker’s enthusiasm for the 
result. Eloquence may set fire to reason. 
If in the long run the beliefs expressed in 
proletarian dictatorships are destined to be 
accepted by the dominant ferces of the com- 
munity, the only meaning of free speech is 
that they should be given their chance and 
have their way.” 

Olmstead dissent: “I think it less an evil 
that some criminals should escape than that 
the Government should play an ignoble 
part.” 

Schwimmer dissent: “If there is any prin- 
ciple of the Constitution that more impera- 
tively calls for attachment than any other 
it is the principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us, but 
freedom for the thought that we have. * * * 
I would suggest that the Quakers have done 
their share to make the country what it is. 
* * * IT had not supposed hitherto that we 
regretted our inability to expel them because 
they believe more than some of us do in the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount.” 

March 8, 1931: “To express one’s feelings 
as the end draws near is too intimate a task. 
But I may mention one thought that comes 
to me. * * * The riders in a race do not stop 
short when they reach the goal. There is 
a little finishing canter before coming to a 
standstill. There is time to hear the kind 
voices of friends and to say to one’s self: 
“The work is done.’ But just as one says 
that, the answer comes: “The race is ever, but 
the work never is done while the power to 
work remains.’ The canter that brings you 
to a standstill need not be omly coming to 
rest. It cannot be while yeu still live. For 
to live is to function., That is all there is 
to living. And so I end with a line from a 
Latin poet who uttered the message more 
than 1,500 years ago: ‘Death plucks my ear 
and says, live—I am coming.’ ”’ 

February 1913, Harvard Law School dinner: 
“There is a very impertant truth to be ex- 
tracted from the pepular discontent. We 
must * * * try to see what we can learn 
from hatred and distrust and whether be- 
hind them there may not be some germ of 
inarticulate truth.” 

“As I grow older I grow calm. If I feel 
what are perhaps an old man’s apprehen- 
sions, that competition from new races will 
cut deeper than working men‘s disputes and 
will test whether we can hang together and 
can fight; if I fear that we are running 
the world’s resources at a pace we cannot 
keep; I do not lose my hopes. 

“I do not pin my dreams for the future 
to my country or even te my race. I think 
it probable that civilization somehow will 
last as long as I care to lock ahead—perhaps 
with smaller numbers, but perhaps also 
bred to greatness and splendor by science. I 
think it is not improbable that man, like 
the grub that prepares a chamber for the 
winged thing it never has seen but is to 
be—that man may have cosmic destinies 
that he does not understand. And so be- 
yond the vision of battling races and an 
impoverished earth I catch a dreaming 
glimpse of peace. 

“The other day my dream was pictured 
to my mind. It was evening. I was walking 
homeward on Pennsylvania Avenue near the 
Treasury, and as I looked beyond Sherman's 
statue to the west the sky was aflame 
with scarlet and crimson from the setting 
sun. But, like the noite of downfall in 
Wagner’s epera, below the sky line there 
came from little globes the pallid discord 
of the electric lights. 
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“And I thought to myself the Gotterdam- 
merung will end, and from those globes 
clustered like evil eggs will come the new 
masters of the sky. It is like the time in 
which we live. But then I remembered the 
faith that I partly have expressed, faith in 
@ universe not measured by our fears, a 
universe that has thought and more than 
thought inside of it, and as I gazed, after 
the sunshine and above the electric lights 
there shone the stars.” 


MISCELLANY 


Other well-known Holmes dissents: Bald- 
win v. Missouri, Toledo News-Bee v. United 
States, Milwaukee Leader v. Postmaster Bur- 
leson, dissent on child labor law (June 1918). 

Winner of the Harvard undergraduate 
award for an essay on Plato. 

Member of Porcellian Society, Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, and Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard. 

Editor of the Harvard magazine. 

Favorite painter: Albrecht Durer. 

Best friends: Sir Frederick Pollock and 
William James. 

Keynote to success: “To want something 
fiercely and want it all the time.” 

Goad to success: His father’s words: “A 
lawyer can’t be a great man.” 

Difficulty: Relationship with his celebrated 
father: “So you are the son of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes.” “No. He’s my father.” 





Oliver Wendell Holmes—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include a 
memorandum on Mrs. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes prepared for the Adult Educa- 
tional Council of Greater Chicago on 
Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes in comnec- 
tion with the historie Oliver Wendell 
Holmes banquet in Chicago on May 14, 
1958. 

The article follows: 

FANNY BowpDrTcH DIXWELL (MRS. OLIVER 

WENDELL HOLMES) 

Mrs. Holmes, like her husband, came from 
a respected and established Boston family. 
Like her husband, she brushed shoulders 
with many of America’s early literary, civic, 
and intellectual giants. 

Fanny Holmes was a women to reckon with. 
She was educated to her position in Boston 
society and was, in a deep sense, the only 
woman for Oliver Wendell Holmes to marry. 
She could, and did, puncture his ego when 
necessary. She could, and did, give him the 
meaningful daily support that helped him 
rise above an inner, unspoken conflict with 
his celebrated father, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sr.—the autocrat of the breakfast table. 

There was something invincibly distin- 
guished about Fanny Holmes. She paid not 
the slightest attention to fashion but dressed 
as she pleased. When everyone else was in 
bonnets she wore a sailor hat, veiléd, set 
severely on her pompadour, when they wore 
hats she reverted to her bonnet, tied under 
Oe ee ee ee She 
wore at all times (after a serious dur- 
ing her marriage) a high collar of white ntt, 


boned. She dressed as she pleased and did. 


as she pleased. Twice one winter, at the age 
of 60, she and her husband were seen run- 
ning to fires along Beacon Street. 

She urged her husband te leave Boston for 
Washington and his post on the Supreme 
Court, even when doubts assailed her as to 
how she would be received in Washington. 
A year younger than Holmes, she appeared 









aa 


older than he. She said to a friend: “Mary, 
look at me. How can I go.to W ; 
I, who look like an abandoned farm jp 
Maine?” 

Arriving in Washington, a coalman refys.- 
ing coal delivery because of scarce supplies, 
was told that the coal was for Mr. Holmes, 
“Who the devil is Oliver Wendell Holmes?” 
said the coalman. Said Fanny: “After 69 
years, Wendell, we have achieved a life where 
your father’s name is of no significance, 
except as you make it so.” 

When President Roosevelt held a dinner 
for Holmes on his coming to the Supreme 
Court, he escorted Mrs. Holmes to the dinner 
table. She mentioned that she had been 
visited by the wives of various Congressmen, 
Said TR: “You found the ladies pleas- 
ant?” Said Fanny: “Washington is full of 
famous men and the women they married 
when they were young.” T. R. roared with 
laughter. Later Fanny told her husband: 
“I find it somewhat easier to go into dinner 
at the head of all the company.” 

Fanny was a practical joker, possibly not 
born so, but developed so, to keep her hus- 
band relaxed and free from tension when he 
was under great strain. She would put some 
trick item out each Aprtl Fool’s Day—un- 
lightable matches, false inkspots on freshly 
written court opinions—even celluloid 
roaches in the flour barrel. On Washington's 
birthday, she invariably placed a red and 
black hatchet at Holmes’ place at the dinner 
table. In March, on St. Patrick’s Day, it 
would be a shamrock. ¢ 

A high-spirited woman of immense charm 
and gaiety, her spirits were dimmed after a 
serious illness, but were restored by the fam- 
ily’s later move to Washington. She could 
say to her husband: “Wendell, I see by the 
transcript that, if you keep on, you may be 
almost as famous as your father, some day.” 
Or, “Wendell, I see by the paper that you are 
the ‘laboring man’s friend’.” 

She was imensely devoted to a variety of 
birds that she kept at all times. Once when 
one bird got loose and killed a starling, she 
put him in a separate cage, and isolated thus, 
hung crepe over the cage door. 

Once Justice Holmes created an uproar 
over a book that had supposedly been lost. 
He cussed his secretary and-there was a great 
storm. Through it all, Mrs. Holmes just 
looked at him in the sharp way she had. 
When Holmes later returned to home from 
the offices of the Supreme Court the “lost” 
volume was in its place on the bookshelf. 
Above it hung an American flag. Below it 
was @ carefully lettered sign that Fanny 
Holmes had made herself. It said: “I am 
a very old man. I have many troubles, most 
of which never happened.” Justice Holmes 
laughed until he cried. 

On a visit to Pride’s Crossing, Mrs. Holmes 
was driven to the depot to meet her husband 
by Larcum of the livery stable. The horse 
suddenly began running and didn’t stop un- 
til they got to Pride’s Crossing. Mrs. Holmes 
was imperturbable. She just leaned out and 
called, waving her parasol: “Larcum, if you 
kill me, tell him I loved him.” 

Fanny Holmes said of the many needle: 
point pictures on which she loved to work: 
“I want my pictures destroyed someday. It's 
dreary for people to feel they must cherish 
the works of departed aunts.” st 

The marriage of Fanny and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes lasted 56 years. A broken hip at the 
age of 88 sent Fanny to bed and soon there= 
after she quietly died. She was buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery in W: oi 

For the 6 years that remained to him 
Justice Holmes ed an annual ritual on 
the day of Fanny's death. He would visit 
her grave and leave a bouquet of a rose, # 
poppy, and a spray of honeysuckle. bes 

He was buried beside her after his death 
in 1935. 4 

(Source: Yankee From Olympus, by Cathe 
erine Drinker Bowen.) 
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1958 
Unemployment Problem in the State 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker,. un- 
employment in New Jersey, as in most 
other States, is a serious and pressing 
problem. The latest figures I have been 
able to obtain show that there are rough- 
ly 150,000 unemployed in the State as a 
whole, or about 9.6 percent of the overall 
work force. 

At the moment the prinoipal labor sur- 
plus areas in the State imclude centers 
such as Newark, Paterson,_Perth Amboy, 
Trenton, Morristown, and Dover. How- 
ever, there are three other labor market 
areas in New Jersey in which economic 
distress has become virtually chronic. 
One may feel fairly confident that as 
general business conditions im the coun- 
try improve, in most labor markets in 
the States the employment levels will 
also improve. But experience demon- 
strates that in the three areas where 
serious unemployment has persisted even 
when the rest of the State was working 
quite well, there will be no significant re- 
covery unless specific amd adequate 
measures are taken to impreve the eco- 
nomac base in these ohronmic labor sur- 
plus markets. 

It is because of my conviction that 
carefully designed legislation must 
promptly be enacted by the Congress to 
aid these depressed areas in my State, 
and elsewhere in this country, that I call 
to the attention of my fellow Members of 
Congress a series of studies en the sub- 
ject now being circulated by the Area 
Employment ‘Expansion Committee. 
This committee is headed by former 
United States Senator Prentiss Brown of 
Michigan and is composed ef a repre- 
sentative group of citizens whe have 
given special study to the problem of the 
chronically distressed labor area. I at- 
tach herewith fact sheet No. 7 (prepared 
by the Area Employment Expansion 
Committee which deals speeffically with 
the current situation in New Jersey. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT Fact SHEET No. 7— 
: New JERSEY 

The State of New Jersey centinues to have 

three labor market areas which have re- 
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American economic life, these commynities 
must receive specific help. 

In January 1958, their rates of unemploy- 
-ment were: 

Atlantic City, 17.1 percent. 

Long Branch, 11.7 percent. 

Bridgeton, over 10 percent. 

In the present recession, other labor mar- 
kets in New Jersey have also been classified 
as areas of substantial labor surplus. These 
include Newark, Paterson, Perth Amboy, 
Trenton, and Morristown-Dover. It is hoped 
that these communities will not become per- 
manently distressed; they are unlikely to, 
since most have sound industrial structures. 

The distressed communities need help in 
diagnosing their problems, organizing -their 
community leadership in addition to the 
commercial interests, financial assistance to 
improve their facilities, and finally, aid in 
building adequate industrial sites. They can 
obtain such assistance from the organiza- 
tion and funds which would be available un- 
der the Douglas Area Redevelopment bill. 


LABOR MARKETS IN NEW JERSEY 


The entire State of New Jersey can be 
placed in 5 major, 5 smaller, and 6 very small 
labor markets as follows: 

Major: 

Atlantic City. 

Newark. 

Paterson. 

Perth Amboy. 

Trenton. 


Smaller: 
Bridgeton. 
Long Branch. 
Morristown-Dover. 
Somerville-Plainfield. 
Camden. 


Very small: 
Burlington. 
Gloucester. 
Phillipsburg. 
Salem. 
Sussex. 
Wildwood. 

BASIC CAUSES FOR CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


The basic. causes for the chronic unem- 
ployment in these 3 areas must be studied 
separately, to isolate the types of problems 
they face and the nature of the long-term 
aid they need. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 


This labor market includes all of Cumber- 
land County; part of Atlantic County 
(Buena Borough, Buena Vista Township, in 
part); Gloucester County (Franklin Town- 
ship. and Newfield Borough); and Salem 
County (Elmer Borough and Pittsgrove 
Township). Its 1955 population is esti- 
mated at 113,860 persons. Its principal cen- 
ters are Bridgeton, Millville, Vineland, Penns 
Grove, Woodstown, and Buena. 

The civilian labor. force in this area has 
increased only slightly. Its numbers, for 
January of the respective years, were as fol- 
lows: 1950, 59,350; 1951, 63,400; 1952, 63,600; 
1953, 63,500; 1954, 65,150. Subsequently, the 
Salem area was excluded from the labor 
market and the figures, exclusive of this 
area, were as follows: 1955, 46,500; 1956, 
47,000; 1957, 48,150. 

Actually, unemployment has been con- 
sistently high. The rate exceeded 6 percent 
in all but 2 months of 1950; all but 4 of 
1951; half of 1952 and of 1953; all of 1954; 
all but 2 months of 1955; all 1956; all but 
2 months of 1957. Latest figures show an 
unemployment rate of 9.1 percent for No- 
vember 1957 and over 10 percent in 1958. 
At the beginning of 1957, the unemployment 
rate was 13.4 percent for January and 11.2 
percent for March and, except for Septem- 
ber when it was 5.4 percent, it has otherwise 
exceeded 9 percent. 

The reason for its difficulties are to be 
found in the very nature of the area. About 
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46 percent of its employed force is in manu- 


’ facturing. A considerable volume of em- 


ployment has been lost because of the clos- 
ing of several garment plants. The reduc- 
tion in dredging, due to the depletion of 
mature oysters and the lack of demand, has 
curtailed the fishing industry in this area. 

The amount of new employment coming 
into the area has been insufficient to pick 
up the slack. 


Atlantic City labor market 


This labor area includes all of Atlantic 
County except for Buena Borough, part of 
Buena Vista Township, Landisville, and 
Minotola, the townships of Bass River, Sha- _ 
mong, and Washington in Burlington 
County; Waterford and Winslow Townships 
and Chesilhurst Borough in Camden County; 
Uppertownship and Ocean City in Cape May 
County; and part of Monroe Township in 
Gloucester County. Currently, it has a work 
force of some 60,000 persons. 

This area has been classified as having 
substantial unemployment and labor sur- 
plus since 1949. The only alleviations were 
those which occurred during war periods 
through military withdrawals and war- 
induced employment expansion in other 
areas. But, with the end of the war, the 
labor surpluses have been reestablished. 

Actually, unemployment is consistently 
high except during the 4 or 5 summer 
months. The reason is quite apparent when 
it is known that over 80 percent of the non- 
farm, wage and salary workers are engaged 
in nonmanufacturing enterprises primarily 
serving the community, which is a health 
and vacation resort and a convention cen- 
ter. During the winter months, the rate of 
unemployment rises, as it did in January 
1957 to 17 percent, and in January 1958 to 
17.1 percent. 

Long Branch 


This labor market includes Monmouth 
County except for Millstone and Upper Free- 
hold Townships and Allentown Borough; 
and.Ocean County except for part of Plum- 
stead Township. It has a labor force of 
some 114,900 persons. 

This area, too, is primarily a vacation 
resort. Less than 17 percent of the area’s 
employment is in manufacturing. The area 
houses considerable tourist resort business 
and employment, therefore, is highly sea- 
sonal. The major manufacturing industry 
is apparel. There is other light manufactur- 
ing, in the electrical machinery industry. 

Unemployment in this area has not tended 
to be as serious as in Atlantic City, but it 
has created a chronic surplus for many years. 
In 1957, except for the summer months, the 
rate of unemployment was above 6 percent, 
with the rate in January 1957 reaching the 
level of 8.7 percent; this compares with 9.4 
percent in January 1956, and 9.9 percent in 
January 1955. In January 1958, the rate was 
11.7 percent. 

Both Atlantic City and Long Branch are 
greatly in need of diversification of enter- 
prises and industry to provide more alterna- 
tive employment during the nonsummer 
months. 

DISTRESSED LABOR MARKETS 

The 3 labor markets of Atlantic City, 
Bridgeton, and Long Branch have been classi- 
fied as surplus areas for more than 3 years. 
They are so classified at present. Their rates 
of unemployment have been high (table I). 
They would be qualified for the benefits of 
such classification under the Douglas bill. 
Atlantic City has been classified as chroni- 
cally distressed since 1952. Bridgeton and 
Long Branch have been so classified since 
1954. 

Unemployment in surplus areas higher than 
in remainder of State 7 


The rate of unemployment in these areas 
has been markedly higher than in the re< 
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mainder of the State. In 1953, the average for 
these 3 areas was 5.8 percent, as compared 
to 3.5 percent for the other areas. The con- 
trast for other years was as follows: 





[Percent] 
Year 3 distressed | Other State 
areas areas 
EG. cccimnmitndinbinntmdiatiia: 7.7 6.3 
BN. nis: n cineeth ieabaeapiane 8.0 5.5 
OS ci et base leitridin Mile intial ae 4.9 
liinanck-Biaictinmamdicndaduesaan 7.2 5.3 


The 3 surplus areas provided about 16 
percent of the unemployed in the State, 
though they accounted for about 11 per- 
cent of the population (table IIT). 
Disproportionate share of unemployment 

compensation 

While the labor force in these 3 chronic 
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surplus areas represents only about 11 per- 
cent of the State’s population, the residents 
of these areas account for some 16 percent 
of the unemployment compensation bene- 
ficiaries. In fact, the rate of continued un- 
employment claims of the covered popula- 
tion tended to be more than double the rate 
for the remainder of the State (table III). 

Unemployment compensation benefits paid 
to these 3 areas amounted to about 15 per- 
cent of the total of benefits in the State 
(table IV). 

Claimants who exhausted their unem- 
ployment benefits in these 3 labor markets 
comprised 13 to 17.5 percent of the total of 
the State (table V). 

The disparity between the unemployment 
benefits in these areas and the rest of the 
State speaks strikingly of the chronic con- 
ditions which need substantial correction. 


























TasBLeE I.—Usual labor supply classification of areas of sybstantial labor surplus in New 
Jersey, } 1953-57 


Year clas- 
Labor market area sified as 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
surplus ? 
Major area: Atlantic City. .................0-- 1952 D D E-D E-D-E E-D-E 
Smaller areas: 
I a a 5 sini acing Btlemecuiabllied 1954 NC NC-S Ss Ss 8 
Pe IR ide cnncrccingneiinn a knamithsndidie’ 1954 NC NC-8 8 s 5 


1 Major areas are classified as follows: D—Une i ment between 6 and 8.9 percent of total labor force. E—Unem- 
ployment between 9 and 11.9 percent of total labor force. Smaller areas are classified ‘“‘S” if unemployment is 6 
pereent or more. NC—Not classified. NC-S—Classified as labor surplus for part of year. 

2 Current classification system was instituted in 1951, 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor. 


TaBLe II.—Number unemployed and percent of civilian labor force unemployed in New 
Jersey, 1953-57, by substantial labor surplus area 





Average percent of civilian 


Average number unemployed ! 
labor force unemployed 


Labor market area 





1956 





| 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


a ee ef 














Dinko betel. .acecsiccs . .cetehad 82, 510 |142, 6 690 |129, 258 [119,208 {128,995 | 3.8; 6.4 
—— S—_ SSE —— SSS lee Se 
Major area: Atlantie City............- ; 4, 700 5,675 | 6,033 | 5,658; 4,083 | 8.2) 10.3 
Smalier areas: 
OSS aa ee ae = 3 = 4,300} 4,758; 56] 8&1 
PN I iiss ncritictinnnt deals 7, ots 7, 400 7, 600 | 4.7 6.6 
3 surplus areas combined.-__.........-- 13 358 17, 774 7 “a 17, 358 16, 441 6.8) 7.7 





Remainder of State............-.-.--- 69, 252 {24, 916 |111, 809 |101, $50 — 3.5) 63 


1 Annual averages for 6 months of each year (January, March, May, July, September, and November). 
8 Salem local office area excluded after July 1954. 


Source: New Jersey Division of Employment Security. 
TasLe III.—Average weekly number of continued unemployment compensation claims, and 


claims volumes as a percentage of unemployment compensation covered labor force, an 
areas of substantial labor surplus in New Jersey, 1983-67 





Continued unemployment compensation claims 


As & percentage of unemploy- 
ment compensation covered 


1953! | 19541 | 19551 | 1956 | s06r | oss | 1004 | 158 1956 | 1957 


Giehe CD a ane seennnses 38, 801 | 49, 440 | 67, 256 ea, 133 | 73,573 2.6 


Major area: Atlantic City...........--| 2,298 | 2,053 
Smaller areas: 


Labor market area Average weekly number 











IIE sini cschiensncbibcrtintbintisitbins 1,888 | 2,021 63; 69) 7 8.0] 10.0 
Long Branch..............c.<<- =---| 2,313] 2, 49; 66) 7.1] 7.9 9.2 
3 surplus areas combined_.............| 6,499. | 6,757 6.9) 61 R 84) 10.1 
Remainder of State>.................- 32, 302 | 42, 683 24) 3.3) 26] 28 44 
Percent of total in 3 surplus areas......1 16.7 13.7 pimamlaseceticasecsioabepeideasen 





1 Data not comparable for 1953-55 because of variations in reporting methods, 
Source: New Jersey Division of Employment Security. 





TaBLE IV.—Unemployment - compensation 
benefits in areas of substantial labor sur. 
plus in New Jersey, 1953-57 


[Thousands of dollars] 








Sour areas =|, 46] 16 O49, a8]. 2a 1 a 
e er of State_}46 476 
Percent of total in 3 _ 78, 70) 96,0 


ee 
Source: New Jersey Division of Employment Security, 


TaBLE V.—Number of claimants who ez. 
hausted their unemployment-compensa- 
tion benefits in areas of substantial labor 
surplus in New Jersey, 1953-57 


2, 702) 2,049) 3, 341 
8, 463) 3,913] 3, 457| 4,748 


ined 
Remainder of State-_- 
Percent of total in 3 


Source: New Jersey Division of Employment Security, 





Senate Bill 3337 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


@F MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude an editorial frem the Waterways 
Journal of April 12, 1958, entitled 
“Senate Bill 3337,” it comments favor- 
ably on an amendment te the Medals of 
Honor Act prepesed by Senator CHARLES 
Porter, ef Miehigan: 

Senate Br. 3337 

There have been many acts of heroism on 
the inland waterways over the years. An 
example of the acts above and beyond the 
call of duty was the rescue of more than 150 
persons by the crews of the towboats Houston 
and Dallas of the Coyle Lines, Inc., during 
hurricane Audrey last year. Unfortunately, 
most of the inland waterways’ heroes have 
not received the public recognition they 


involving a moter vehicle, In introducing. 
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his bill, Senator Porrmr said: “The history of 
our country is replete with 

py personnel on vessels amd barges of our 
inland waterways. It ts fitting and proper 


‘that these courageous people shall also be 


eligible for awards of honor for their heroic 
acts.” The bill is now before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


in taking steps to correct the situation. The 
pill has the support of the Waterways Journal 
as well as the endorsement ef a number of 
waterways organizations, including the In- 
land Waterways Common Carriers Associa- 
tion. 

It is also to the credit of inland waterways 
personnel and to the inland waterways car- 
riers that the inland waterways have an ex- 
cellent maritime safety reeord. With the 
opening of the navigation season and with 
the return of thousands of pleasure craft to 
the rivers it is important that water safety 
be stressed. Proper observance of the rules 
of the road will prevent most aecidents and 
education of pleasure-boat owners in the 
rules of water safety is the first step. The 
inland waterways carriers amd the United 
States Coast Guard have dene much effective 
work in this field, but it must be a continu- 
ing campaign in which all waterway inter- 
ests should join. 





Reynolds County School District Insti- 
tuted First Vocational Agriculture 
Course in Forestry im the State of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE | 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr, Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp,I include an article from the 
Wayne County Journal-Banner, Pied- 
mont, Mo., which was a reprint from the 
December Missouri Conservationist: 
REYNoLDs County ScHoos Drsrricr INsTI- 

‘TUTED First VocaTiona£, AGRICULTURE 


(By Jim Keefe) 

The consolidated school in Ellington, a 
small Ozark town of 777 souls in Reynolds 
County, is composed of several buildings and 
some people of vision. The buildings, for 
the most part, are not new. Years of hard 


But buildings alone do not make a school, 
Just as soil alone does not make a county, 
and R-2 school has dedicated servants in its 
staff, people who see hope for better things 
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Luther R. Hilterbrand. With Conservation 
Commission District Forester Fred B. Whitt, 
he has set up a course of instruction that 
may be, in its own way, a quiet revolution 
in the approach to Reynolds County’s 
resources. 

Last year, Hilterbrand got to pondering 
about agricultural instruction and its hoped- 
for results in his community. Ray, as he 
is known, is a son of the region who re- 
turned there after he completed his school- 
ing at Missouri University to try to bring 
out the best in the Reynolds County chil- 
dren. He talked to Fred Whitt, the forester 
stationed in Ellington, and they discussed 
the future of Reynolds County and its re- 
sources. 

Their analysis went something like this: 
Reynolds is of ,medium size; 785 square 
miles. Within its borders is some of the 
most dissected landscape in the State, with 
elevations running from 450 feet to 1,700 
feet. Its soils are typical of the Ozarks; the 
bottom lands having narrow strips of 
medium fertility soils, its uplands composed 
of stony, eroded soils of extremely low fer- 
tility. Only the valley strips are: arable, 
with the uplands left to timber through 
which fires used to race unchecked and 
where cattle eked out an existence in open 
range. 

In a Department of Agriculture pamphlet 
of 1921 vintage, the statement is found: 
“About one half of the population is en- 
gaged in lumbering, including the making 
of railroad ties * * * stock raising and 
forestry are the two most profitable indus- 
tries *.* * the county is 90 percemt for- 
ested.” Although those words were written 
36 years ago, they describe Reynolds County 
today. 

One other quote from’ the USDA docu- 
ment is worth citing: “With the rapid de- 
cline of the lumber industry, more depend- 
ence must be placed on the soil and greater 
effort made to make it yield larger returns.” 
That statement reflects the ideas of the 
time, that the forests were to be cut down, 
exploited, and that timber would then no 
longer hold any place in the economy. His- 
tory has exposed the fallacy. Timber is very 
much with Reynolds County today, but both 
Whitt and Hilterbrand say that the income 
from the forests was very low because of 
the poor timber quality. Ninety percent 
forested is not enough; there must be good 
forests. 

It was from this reasoning that Hilter- 
brand went forward. It, he thought, Reyn- 
olds County children must grow up in a 
county 90 percent forested, why not make 
available to them information they must 
have about forests and good forestry prac- 
tices? Agriculture courses they need, but 
agriculture in Reynolds County must always 
recognize that stubborn fact of rather poor 
soil that is best utilized in growing trees. 
After further discussion with Forester Whitt 
he was ready to present his case to Superin- 
tendent Dr. George DeWoody. 

DeWoody is a forward thinking man, too, 
and he saw Hilterbrand’s point. The neces- 
sary mechanics of setting up such a course 
were worked out, and in the fall of 1956 the 
first group of boys began class and field work 
in vocational agriculture forestry classes— 
the first of its kind, so faras is known. 

Last fall Cameraman Don Wooldridge and 
I attended classes with a new group of boys— 
district R-2 had a brandnew addition to its 
school plant—a bright shop and classroom, 
where Forester Whitt was arranging his 
notes and making preliminary chalk marks 
on the new green blackboards, Don and I 
curiously inspected the facilities. (It has 
been a long time since we were in such class- 
rooms.) 

Over Whitt’s green blackboard hung the 


_ familiar blue and gold Puture Farmers of 


pamphlets on agricultural subjects occupied 
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one corner, another had a magazine rack with 
its Poland China World, old copies of Farm 
Journal, and the like. Around the walls 
hung idealized portraits of livestock. The 
emphasis was plainly cattle and crop farm- 
ing, but for a week the boys were going to 
be e to tree farming—something new 
fin their young lives. Last year’s class had 
made a leaf collection, however, which was 
displayed. Don nudged me and indicated 
the multifiora rose fence outside the school 
building. Wildlife conservation was not un- 
familiar to the boys, we noted with satisfac- 
tion. 

Whitt launched into his class discussion, 
which that day was silviculture, or the pro- 
ducing and caring for a forest. The course 
outline, which Hilterbrand had furnished us, 
stated that the boys would study “Orienta- 
tion, tree identification, silvicultwre, hard- 
wood stand management, pine silvics, tim- 
ber cruising (including methods of estima- 
tion and growth measurement), and land 
measurement (including use of compass, pac- 
ing, area estimation).’ The first three sub- 
jects, and the last, were classroom procedures. 
All subjects but the first, also had fleld in- 
struction and were to be practiced on the 
home farms. In a county like Reynolds 
there is no lack of outdoor laboratories, for 
either good or bad examples of forestry. At 
the town’s southwest edge is the Conserva- 
tion Commission’s Deer Run Forest and 
Refuge, and in northwestern Reynolds is 
national forest land, for godéd examples. 
There is no lack of examples elsewhere of the 
effects of high grading, overgrazing, fire, and 
indifference. 

While Whitt explained such technicalities 
as crown dominance, I studied the course 
outline further. Probably the most valuable 
bit of instruction was to be the student’s 
own timber project. Each boy was expected 
to lay out a small tract of timber of his own, 
estimate timber volume present, and report 
on what could be expected in the way of 
future growth. Then he was to put his for- 
estry training into practice by marking cull 
trees, removing them, make thinning cut- 
tings where indicated, harvest mature trees 
and practice what he had learned in tallying 
and scaling. He would be required -(as in 
any FFA project) to maintain an accurate 
record of his expenses and receipts for laor 
and materials so as to have an idea of his 
profit and loss. Hilterbrand would assist him 
throughout the project. This was putting 
his learning into practice in the established 
way. 

As I read this, I recalled Fred Whitt’s com- 
ments on the course as we drove to school. 
“What these people need is some leadership,” 
he said. “They want to do a good job with 
what they have, but they need knowledge. 
The place to begin is with these young fel- 
lows who will be farming and working the 
land. Of course, in my forestry work I spend 
a good deal of time helping adults make the 
best use of their timber, but the real, best 
hope lies with this high-school-age group; 
they are going to be the inheritors of these 
resources—such as they are. Let’s give them 
the best knowledge we can, so they’ll use 
these resources wisely and well.” 

That afternoon, as we motored with the 
class out to Deer Run for a field session in 
timber cruising and compass use, Hilterbrand 
added his own comments. . 

“I guess you know that many of our high- 
school boys already have some notion of for- 

.estry work from their serving on emergency 
forest-fire crews. They already have had the 
lesson of fire drilled inte them. What we 
want to do in this course is give them some- 
thing more positive. Preventing and fight- 
ing forest fires is pretty much a negative 
thing, but studying, managing, and harvest- 
ing your own timber is positive. Their home 
projects are examples to the community, and 
it is the entire community that must even- 
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tually come around to good forestry, at least 
in Reynolds County.” 

He paused for a moment, then continued: 
“There are other values, too. I’m a great 
believer in carryover. By that I mean things 
they learn in forest conservation—habits of 
thinking and attitudes—are bound to be re- 
fiected in other things. It’s a short step 
from recognition of good forestry and its 
reasons to recognition of fish and game 
laws, and their reasons. From there, the 
boys can embrace all the ways of good citi- 
zens. Maybe I’m hoping for too much,” he 
grinned, “but I visualize this course as hav- 
ing to do with a lot more than just forestry.” 

He may be right. I’m reporting on what 
has and is being done, not predicting out- 
comes. This is fact: Southern Reynolds 
County School District R-2 has instituted 
the first. vocational agriculture course in 
forestry in Missouri and possibly the Nation. 
It was established by Luther R. Hilterbrand 
and Conservation Commission Forester Fred 
B. Whitt. The school has 80 acres of timber 
for experimental purposes and all of Rey- 
nolds County for the future. Seven boys 
have five or more acres in forestry projects 
now, with more in the offing. This is 1 of 
275 vocational agriculture departments in 
the State, and the State Department of 
Education is watching this experimental 
class closely. Hilterbrand says that a high- 
school-level textbook on forestry is badly 
needed. ~In 1957, the second group com- 
pleted forestry training. That is fact. 

What is less clear is what the future holds. 
One thing is certain; both Hilterbrand and 
Whitt believe that as this course is per- 
mitted to continue and grow, the knowledge 
young citizens bring to managing Reynolds 
County’s resources is going to be better. 
They believe their project can be applied to 
every county in the State with good results, 
but that forested counties need it most. 
They believe that, as foresters are patient 
men who work in terms of 50 to 100 years to 
produce a beneficial timber crop, so must 
teachers be patient, but that their beneficial 
crops of informed young citizens will be re- 
making the face of their land for the better 





in much less than 150 years. We believe 
they are right. 
The Challenge of Sputnik 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


GF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written concerning the advent 
of sputnik and the consequences which 
its launching presents to the free world. 
Unfortunately, much of that writing has 
only served to increase the confusion 
which initially gripped many Americans 
when they became aware that the Rus- 
— had launched the first earth satel- 

ite. 

An exception to this situation can, 
however, be found in a recent article 
entitled “The Challenge of Sputnik,” 
written by L. A. DuBridge, president of 
the California Institute of Technology. 
The article appears in the February issue 
of Engineering and Science, a publica- 
tion of the institute. 

President DuBridge is eminently cor- 
rect, I believe, when he points out that 
the real challenge of sputnik is that it 
forces us to take stock of our intellectual 
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resources and to assess how these re- 
sources are being utilized. His realistic 
response to that challenge is deserving 
of our close consideration. 

T note that Mr. DuBridge endorses the 
administration’s program of assistance 
for higher education. I must take ex- 
ception with his position on this point, 
for I am convinced that the administra- 
tion’s approach to this problem is inade- 
quate. But this is a minor point in the 
development of President DuBridge’s 
general thesis, and our disagreement in 
this matter does not seriously detract 
from the significance of his article. I 
highly recommend it to my colleagues 
for their consideration, and I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF SPUTNIK 
(By L. A. DuBridge) 

On October 4, 1957, the Russians an- 
nounced that they had successfully launched 
an earth satellite; that a 180-pound object 
was circling above the earth at an average 
height of 300 miles or so. A month later 
Sputnik No. II was in an orbit. 

The reaction of the people of the world 
to these events was fabulous. To those 
scientists who had come to take it for 
granted that earth satellites would someday 
be launched—by both the United States and 
the U. S. S. R.—the fact that the Russians 
launched the first one came as a great sur- 
prise. However, it occasioned no more shock 
to them than having your home team lose 
a football game. The Russians put one over 
on us—fairly and squarely. O. K.—we will 
win the next round. 

But to those who had not previously 
thought much about earth satellites the 
reaction was about as violent as though Rus- 
sia had landed an atomic bomb on. New 
York. To some it was more like the landing 
of a fiying saucer from Mars. Astonishment, 
disbelief, hysteria, anger, recrimination, dis- 
illusionment, fear, and a hundred other emo- 
tional responses soon became evident. And 
then followed an unbelievable torrent of out- 
raged denunciation and outrageous proposals 
for revenge on the Russians, for punishment 
of the guilty Americans. 

In Europe and Asia there was confusion, 
too, for a great idol had toppled from its 
pedestal; the carefully nurtured proposition 
that America was always first in all things 
technical suddenly collapsed. Europeans 
waited in vain for a word of explanation, of 
reassurance. But all they heard from Amer- 
ica was the confusion of many voices—some 
of which declaimed that the end of the free 
world was now in sight, that Soviet superi- 
ority in all things technical, military, and 
even educational, was now proved; America, 
it was said, had lost the race for survival. 
Equally confused were those who treated 
with contempt of disdain one of the great 
events of man’s history, who dismissed it as 
@ mere bauble. 

The Russians have capitalized on this situ- 
ation by deriding our weakness and confu- 
sion, by bragging about their great triumph. 


someday a manned rocket will be launched. 
An example of our hysteria was the head- 
lining of a ridiculous rumon that a man 


Now, of course, some people have been 
talking about space travel in this country 
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space has become a subject of everyday con. 
versation. People seriously expect, and some 


seem even to hope, that their children may “ 


someday live on the Moon or en Mars. 
Then on December 5 the American Van. 
guard launching failed—and hysteria broke 
loose again. I never expected te live to see 
the day when a leaky fuel pipe would he 
regarded as an international tragedy. 


engineer knows that accidents ef this sort 


must always be expeeted In a new venture, 
Teohnologieal advamees ave mot easy. In 
the early days of aviation, men found the 
conquest of the air te be a tough business— 
and scores ef hardy pioneers sacrificed their 
equipment and even their lives to the task 
of making airplanes more reliable. Modern 
space rocketry has not claimed any lives 
yet—but it will. Large rockets are enor- 
mously complex devices, and no amount of 
human ingenuity will ever make them in- 
fallible. I am sure the Russians have had 
accidents. The Germans certainly had 
many. We have had some and will have 
more. But we will have successes too. A 
leaky fuel line or 4 defective turbine blade 
can hardly be taken as signs that the whole 
of our science and technology has suddenly 
collapsed. 

In any case, we find ourselves in a time 
of great and astonishing events—and hence, 
inevitably, in a time of great confusion. 
Many terrible questions must be asked. Are 
we really in great and imminent military 
danger? Has Russia assumed technological 
leadership of the world? Have they proved 
that a dictatorship is superior to a democ- 
racy? Must we then adopt their methods to 
survive? Is our educational system obso- 
lete? Are we hopelessly outclassed, out- 
stripped, disgraced? 

These and many other questions that 
sputnik has raised have no easy answers, 
There are too many quantities: still un- 
known. And, even where some things are 
clear, the question of what we should do 
about them is often unclear. 

The best we can do at the present stage is 
to bring together the facts and separate the 
true from the false, the known from the un- 
known, and the certain from the uncertain. 
And then we must order our questions. We 
must recognize that some questions, such as 
the one, “Are the Russians ahead of us?” 
have no meaning. Ahead of us in what? As 
of what date Does being ahead mean they 
can annihilate us? Other questions are un- 
answerable because we cannot possibly have 
the information such as, “Do the Russians 
intend to attack us with ballistic missiles?” 
No one can read their minds. But some ques- 
tions are real and do have answers. We 
should identify those questions, then seek 
their answers and try to comprehend their 


meaning. 
FACE THE FACTS 
First, however, let us look at a few facts. 


The Russians have launched the first two 
satellites. There is no doubt of that. And 
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earth? What keeps the earth going around 
the sun? The answer is simple. Nothing. 
once an object has ‘been started in motion, 
it tends to keep going forever—unless some- 
thing tends to stop it. This great principle 
was discovered by Galileo in the 17th cen- 
tury, and was enunciated more precisely by 
Newton 50 years or so later. Every student 
of high school physics knows Newton's first 
law of motion (or does he?). Here on earth, 
of course, friction is always present to make 
things stop moving—so most people don’t 
really believe that Newton's first law has any 
practical importance. But high above the 
atmosphere there is little or no friction, so 
the satellites keep on going The Sputnik I 
rocket case lasted about 8 weeks, the 
satellite itself about 12. weeks. The moon, 
940,000 miles away, has been rotating in its 
orbit for at least 444 billion years, 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


So, the questions which puzzle so many 
about satellite motions are answered by the 
most elementary principles of physics. And 
the widespread lack of understanding is sad 
proof of how few people have learned those 
simple principles. 

There has been some discussion of how to 
bring down a satellite once it is up there. 
One Congressman suggested we shoot them 
down. Other people asked how the little dog 
in Sputnik II was to be let down. Again, 
some elementary physics must be recalled. 

As I have said, once a satellite is in orbit 
it will stay there until something changes 
its motion. Friction will bring it down— 
very gradually at high elevations and very 
much faster as it comes into the atmosphere. 
But it is not easy to slow down a satellite 
suddenly so that gravity will pull it in at 
once. Shooting a bullet into it would dam- 
age the radio transmitter, but would not 
stop the motion. If you could make it 
collide head-on with another satellite going 
in the opposite direction, that would do it. 
But to achieve such a collision would be 


) 


, quite a trick. And, of course, a collision of 


2 objects, each going 18,000 miles per hour, 
wouldn't have done the little doggie much 
good. That doggie was doomed from the 
beginning, and anyone who thought it could 
get back alive did not remember his physics. 

What about a parachute? Since there is 
no air up there, ‘there is nothing for the 
parachute to hang en to. Even if the little 
dog could jump out of the satellite with 
his oxygen supply on, he would simply keep 
on sailing around the earth; he would be 
another satellite. There is just nothing 
there to slow him down enough so that 
gravity can overcome céntrifugal force. 

If a satellite could be equipped with an 
extra rocket motor and plenty of fuel so 
that the rocket blast could be fired in a 
direction to slow it down—that, of course, 
would do the trick. It takes a rocket to 
Speed the thing up; it takes a rocket to slow 
it down. A rocket blast is about the only 
Propulsion scheme we know Which will work 
in @ vacuum, Above the earth’s atmosphere. 
Maybe someday we will have satellites large 


equipment to fire it at the desired time. 
RETURNING SATELLITES 
As a falling missile or satellite comes into 
atmosphere, a new problem arises. Be- 
cause of the enormous speed, the friction of 
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originally will now appear as heat on the 
way down. And thus a returning satellite 
will usually have the same fate as a meteor; 
it will probably be burned up—and what is 
left will strike the ground with a terrific 
impact. 

This raises the question of whether, if you 
launched a satellite with a bomb in it, you 
could then .drop the bomb to hit any place 
on earth as the satellite pases over it. The 
answer, of course, is no. If a bomb were 
simply ejected from the satellite—say, by a 
spring or a small charge of gunpowder—it, 
too, would become another satellite. For the 
bomb te drop, it would have to be propelled 
backward by a huge rocket charge to reduce 
its kinetic energy. And, even then, it would 
spiral toward the earth in a curious path, 
and the accuracy of a hit would hardly be 
great. 

Sputnik in itself, then, is hardly a mili- 
tary weapon. Why, then, does sputnik give 
us such grave concern? 

The main reason, of course, is that a 
rocket and guidance system good enough to 
put a 1,000-pound satellite into an orbit is 
certainly good enough to shoot a 1,500- 
pound hydrogen bomb from Russia to the 
United States. The guidance accuracy 
might be only 50 miles. Such accuracy is 
not good enough to destroy an airbase, but 
a hit anyplace within 50 miles of New York 
or Los Angeles would be pretty bad. And 
the accuracy will eventually be improved. 

So the Russians are clearly very good 
rocket engineers. This is the main thing 
that .sputnik proves. They have put great 
effort on large rockets, and they were willing 
to use some of their military rockets for 
scientific experiments of great propaganda 
value. That’ is something we were not 
willing to do. 

Granted they are good rocket engineers, 
what kind of military rockets do they have? 
Are they any better than ours? Are they in 
production, or still in the experimental 
stage? Will they have 100 next year, or in 
5 years? In any case, how big a threat to 
us is 1 rocket or 10 or 100? 

These, of course, are all unanswerable 
questions—and hence they are the ones that 
everyone speculates about. Unfortunately, 
the Russians have not told us precisely just 
what type of military rockets they have, 
when they will have them, or how many 
there will be. They have made a few proud 
boasts, but only the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency knows how accurate 
those boasts are. And CIA is not telling 
what it knows. 

By the same token, in spite of all the press 
releases, the United States Defense Depart- 
ment has not told the full story of our rocket 
technology either. The President did say 
that we have over 30 types of guided missiles 
in development, and many of them in pro- 
duction. Sputnik alone does not reveal the 
full military strength of either country. It 
has revealed simply that the Russians are 
better rocket engineers than most of us 
thought. Hence, they may have now, and 
certainly will have someday, enough military 
rockets to be a serious threat to us. 


UNITED STATES MISSILES 


But of one more thing we can be sure: The 
United States has not been. asleep in the 
guided missile field either. Our Nike anti- 
aircraft missiles, for example, are certainly 
@ powerful protection against the Soviet 
bomber. Many scientists feel that there have 
been too many missiles developed in this 
country. It might have been better to con- 
centrate on a smaller number and not have 
tried to make them all so perfect. But it is 
a typical American it—if there are sev- 
ways of doing a . we will try them 
And will each one to a high 
of e certainly have ac- 

a 1 d diversified missile 
the past 10 years. And if we 
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wish now to concentrate a large effort on 
1 or 2 major projects, we could certainly 
get them into production fast. In fact, 
Caltech’s jet propulsion laboratory, using 
existing Army equipment, launched the first 
United States satellite, the Explorer, less 
than 12 weeks after the project was author- 
ized. 

The notion thaf~ Russian rockets could 
suddenly, tonight, destroy all American 
bomber bases all over the world and render 
us immediately defenseless is absurd. Such 
a feat would require the accurate and simul- 
taneous striking of hundreds of long-range 
missiles—all making effective hits. To run 
the risk of not hitting even a few bases 
would be dangerous, for even a few H-bombs 
that we could launch can do tremendous 
damage. Thus our bomber force will be a 
serious threat to Russia for a long time to 
come. 

But that fact should not give cause for 
complacency—and I know of no informed 
person who is complacent. As Dr. Killian, 
the President’s new special assistant, has 
said, “We need a sense of urgency without 
despair.” 

What, then, should we do now? 
must we do later? 

The first demand which the sputnik situ- 
ation puts on us, of course, is to examine 
our miiltary situation. Though the wild 
statements that the Russians have suddenly 
zoomed into a position of military suprem- 
acy are wrong, it is certain that there are 
grave dangers. Clearly, everyone now real- 
izes that we need to accelerate our efforts to 
counter that Russian threat. 

At the same time, it is clear that our mili- 
tary strength is only one aspect of our na- 
tional strength. Military technology is one 
branch of technology; it can be no stronger 
than the main structure of technology itself. 
Rockets, and radar, and atomic weapons are 
not invented by generals and admirals; they 
are invented by civilian scientists and engi- 
neers working in laboratories—often in lab- 
oratories where the Government is paying 
the bills. These civilians draw on all avail- 
able knowledge in the world of science and 
engineering to develop weapons and tech- 
niques which the military services require. 
For a nation to be successful in military 
technology, it must have two things: 

1. Enough well-trained scientists and en- 
gineers to man the military-sponsored lab- 
oratories; and 

2. An active nonmilitary science and tech- 
nology to supply the new knowledge, and 
materials and new devices which military 
technology will require. 

The shock to America is that Russia has 
so quickly attained these two goals. Russia, 
we now realize more clearly than before, is 
rapidly attaining a position of great tech- 
nological strength. Russia is no longer the 
nation of illiterate peasants that many of 
us had supposed. 


How did they get this way? How did we- 
let the Russians get ahead of us in the sat- 
ellite game? Paradoxically, it was not the 
shortage of engineers in this country that 
was responsible. It was, if anything, a short- 
age of psychologists. Actually, the possibil- 
ity of launching a satellite had been under 
discussion in the United States for a long 
time. And the Russians had, long ago, also 
announced that they would launch one— 
date unspecified. Most people in this coun- 
try regarded the satellite launching as an 
interesting scientific project, but it was re- 
peatedly emphasized that it must not inter- 
fere with any military project. Hence, it 
could use no military hardware. So it was 
not pushed or given any priority. If some- 
one could have visualized the tremendous 
psychological impact the first satellite would 
have on world opinion, and if they could 
have persuaded the Government of its propa- 
ganda importance, the project could easily 
hhave been accelerated, But not even the 
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Congressmen who are now shouting for 
blood ever told the National Science Founda- 
tion that the satellite project should be 
given top priority. Almost no Americans 
thought there was any rush. In the mean- 
time, the Russians kept their plans secret 
until, suddenly, the job was done. 
THE FIRST STEP 


Our first lesson is that we must bring to 
the top levels of our Goverment better in- 
formation and judgment about the poten- 
tialities of new scientific and engineering 
achievements, and their possible psycho- 
logical effects on world opinion and their 
effects on the United States position of lead- 
ership. The appointment of Dr. J. R. Killian 
is a good step in the right direction—but he 
will need the help of many scientists, engi- 
neers, psychologists, and experts in many 
areas of world opinion to do the full job. 

Our next task is to realize the enormous 
advances Russia has made in science and 
technology in recent years. 

Now that sputnik has made us look at 
Russia more closely, we see very plainly— 
what we could have easily seen long ago— 
that for 30 years Russia has been system- 
atically building an educational system that 
would give rigid technical training to a 
large number of scientists and engineers, 
who, under the communist system, would 
then be available to serve the needs of the 
state. 

Soviet leaders foresaw, or soon learned, 
that you could not force people to be good 
scientists. There must be powerful incen- 
tives for every young person to develop any 
scientific talents he may have. So the So- 
viets turned to capitalistic methods and de- 
veloped an elaborate system of financial in- 
centives to encourage scientific training. 
Young men and women are paid to go to 
college—if they qualify. They are paid even 
more to go to- graduate school—if they 
qualify. They are paid still more when they 
go into active scientific or engineering 
work—again if they pass rigid qualifying 
tests. Finally, the successful scientist or 
engineer is paid a very high salary, gets a 
car, a home in the country and extra food 
rations. And he is showered with medals 
to recognize his achievements. It’s all very 
simple capitalism—large rewards to the able 
and the ambitious. And in this country we 
have been doing just the opposite—seeing 
to it that scientists, engineers, and teachers 
do not earn too much. 

The net result is that the U. S. S. R. has 
attained a position of great technological 
strength, and by concentrating large re- 
sources of men and money on military tech- 
nology—nuclear bombs, submarines, aircraft, 
and missiles—she has attained a position of 
great military strength, too. 

No longer is it true—if it ever was—that 
automatically and inevitably and forever is 
the United States technically superior to the 
U. S. S. R. in the military field. Whatever 
the exact balance may be today, the Rus- 
sians are certainly moving ahead very fast. 


This is a sobering thought and requires 
sober attention. For this fact profoundly 
affects our foreign policy, our military pos- 
ture, the nature of our defense effort and the 
distribution of our resources. 

And if Russia can achieve these results in 
the military field, can she not attain similar 
goals in industry, in agriculture, in public 
health? Can she not, in short, attain in 
time a Standard of living for her people 
comparable to ours? Can she not thus 
challenge throughout the world the superi- 
ority of a democratic system of government 
in providing for the welfare of its people? 

That is the real challenge of sputnik. It 
is not a question of how good Russia’s rock- 
ets are, compared to ours. Wecan have good 
ones, too. The question is whether Russia 
has now, before all the world, challenged us 
to an intellectual contest which we are not 
prepared to win. Can the Communist sys- 
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tem develop and use the brains of its people 
to a better advantage than our system? 


OUR INTELLECTUAL RESOURCES 


The challenge of sputnik is that we must 
now take stock of our intellectual resources 
and how we are using them. 

Arnold Toynbee, the historian, has ad- 
vanced the proposition that the survival of 
nations and of civilizations depends on how 
they meet the challenges which they face. 
Blindness or complacency in the face of 
danger leads to collapse from without. Hys- 
teria may lead to collapse from within. But 
foresight, courage, and determination may 
conquer and challenge. 

Can we, as a nation, bring these qualities 
to bear on the challenge we face? 

Even though the challenge may not be in 
the form of an immediate military danger, 
it is clear that a rival power is surging ahead 
so rapidly on so many fronts that we must 
begin now to accelerate our pace. 

How do we start? First, we must remem- 
ber that back of any great new military, 
industrial, or technological achievement, 
back of any nation’s material strength, lie 
the minds of many people. The most impor- 
tant resources of any nation are its intel- 
lectual resources. New developments come 
from new ideas. New ideas develop in the 
minds of men. Any single new idea, in fact, 
develops in the mind of a single man; the 
pooled ideas of many men constitute a na- 
tion’s intellectual resources. 

Our first task, then, is to strengthen our 
intellectual resources. The one great over- 
powering question which we need to ask is 
whether we are now developing and utiliz- 
ing to the maximum extent, consistent with 
democratic principles, the full intellectual 
and spiritual strength of our people. If we 
are—we need have no fear. If we are not— 
we are risking grave danger. 

Is America fully utilizing its intellectual 
resources? The answer is “No.” 

Not one of us can honestly say that he is 
using his own intellectual resources fully. 
From the time we are children, until we 
die, most of us use only a fraction of the 
mental powers we have. We do not drive 
ourselves to use them; we do not encourage 
our children or friends and neighbors to 
use theirs. Oh, yes, we want our children 
to do well in school—but not too well. 
Johnny mustn’t be different. And he 
mustn't be frustrated. 


INSTEAD OF INCENTIVES 


Instead of offering every possible incen- 
tive to intellectual achievement at all levels, 
in all fields, by all people, from the cradle 
to the grave, we offer—what? Tolerant 
amusement? Indifference? Or antagonism? 
(Don’t be an egghead.) 

That is the challenge America faces now, 
today—that all of us (citizens, taxpayers, 
parents, teachers, workers) shall be aware 
of the importance of intellectual achieve- 
ment. This challenge existed long ago, of 
course. But now a great question mark has 
been projected high in the sky for all the 
world to see. Are American intellectual re- 
sources going to be brought to life in a 
great surge of dynamic enthusiasm? Oris 
another more monolithic type of society go- 
ing to be able to drive its people to a pace 
we cannot match? 


I think many of our people have now be- 
come aware of the importance of raising the 
intellectual level of our attainments. They 
now seek guidance: Where shall we start? 
What shall we do? Unfortunately, there is 
no single move, or even any small group of 
moves, which will solve this problem. 

The intellectual resources of our people 
are developed and nourished in many 
places—in our homes, our churches, our 
schools; in the universities, in libraries and 
museums; in industrial and government lab- 
oratories; in newspaper and magazine edi- 






torial rooms, and (we hope) in radio ang 
TV broadcasting rooms. ’ 

In all of these places, higher intellectual] 
standards must be encouraged and achieved, 
Better teachers’ salaries alone are not 


‘enough, but they are necessary. More class. 


rooms and laboratories in schools and 
colleges are not enough, but they too are 
necessary. We need to insist that every 
course our children take in school has a good 
solid intellectual content and that Johnny 
and Mary are held to the highest standards 
of which they are capable, even if they get 
frustrated once in a while. To say that alj 
our schools have been destroyed by the phil. 
osophy of John Dewey is unfair to many 
schools and is too flattering to Mr. * 
But it is equally wrong to say there is no 
room for improvement. Our task is not to 


return to the 19th century little red school. 


house, but to find a new and vigorous edu- 
cational climate which will fit our children 
of today to meet the problems of the 2ist 
century—which most of them, and not many 
of us, will live to see. 


To meet the challenges of the year 2000 


A. D., our Nation will need to attain an 
enormous new surge of intellectual vigor. 
How can we hope to achieve this when 
those engaged in intellectual pursuits find 
themselves at the bottom rung of the eco- 
nomic ladder? I do not claim it is wrong 
that a movie actress should earn 100 times 
as much as a professor because her bust and 
waist measurements have the correct ratio, 
But I do worry about the future of a society 


where the best brains are held in low esteem, , 


I know that, to a teacher, other things are 
more important than salary. But, just to 
prove to our young people that a life of 
intellectual endeavor is important to our 
Nation, let’s increase our teachers’ salaries~ 
at least a little. 


A LITTLE EMPHASIS 


Then, too, how can we have a vigorous 
intellectual climate when so few high school 
students get any adequate exposure to 
mathematics and science? Yes, I know 
people will insist that we must not have 
overemphasis on science. And I agree. But, 
before we complain about overemphasis, let’s 
have a little emphasis. The fact is that 
science and mathematics, in many schools 
throughout the country, ve been all but 
ostracized as legitimate subjects of study. 
They are too hard, or too technical, or too 
remote from life. Bad counseling, bad ad- 
ministration, and bad teaching have all 
helped in this decline—and I think now isa 
good time to reverse the trend, It’s time to 
give every youngster a chance to test his 
mettle on some good tough subjects—math- 
ematics, language, economics, science—so he 
can find out where his talents lie and choose 
his future interests accordingly. 

Today we are confronted with the political 
issue of what role the Federal Government 
should play in rejuvenating the vigor of our 
educational system. There are those who 
believe in no Federal activity at all; others 
believe in very large Federal subventions. 
Actually, I believe the recently proposed ad- 
ministration program is about right. It is 
large enough to underline the Federal in- 
terest in education; it is small enough to 
avoid Federal control. It will, by no meats, 
solve all problems, but it will stimulate 


States and local communities to get busy 


on a few. It emphasizes the importance of 
the student and the teacher and seeks 0 
help both. 


The Federal Government can take leader 


ship in other aspects of an intellectual re 
awakening. It can improved 


higher education and graduate study; it cal 
scholar+ 


stimulate and support research and 
ship in many fields; it can make more ef 


ficient and effective use of manpower in its 


own activities. oe 
But, in America it is the people them 
selves—not the Government—that determine 
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their future. They set the intellectual 
standards; they create the intellectual 


climate; they determine relative values of 
intellectual and nonintellectual pursuits; 
they support the educational system; they 
are responsible for their own children; they 
pay the bills. They will determine whether 
or not America responds adequately to the 
challenge we face. I hope the American peo- 
ple will now get busy. 
A TRIPLE RESPONSIBILITY 


Finally, I should like to suggest that the 
universities of America must play a critical 
role in responding to this challenge. They 
have, in fact, a triple responsibility. 

They have a responsibility, first, to assist 
the Government in immediate technological 

lems. They carry on research and de- 
velopment in many fields related to na- 
tional defense and national welfare. 

Second, they have a responsibility in seek- 
ing new knowledge. It is the new scientific 
understanding gained today which is the 
foundation of our strength of tomorrow. 
The Nation’s relatively few centers of basic 
research in the country are precious assets 
indeed. It is essential that they be kept 
strong and made ever stronger. The uni- 
yersities are dedicated to the task of main- 
taining centers where the best minds in the 
country can effectively attack the deepest 
and most profound problems in every schol- 
arly field. 

Finally, the universities have a responsi- 
bility in educating men—men who will be 
leaders in pure and applied science, in edu- 
cation, in business, in politics. ‘The research 
men, the university teachers, the leaders in 
industrial technology must be men of high 
ability, superbly trained. If it is an intellec- 
tual challenge that this Nation faces, our 
success in meeting it will be determined by 
our success in producing great intellectual 
leaders. f 

A former officer of a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion board used to say that the most im- 
portant task in American higher education 
was to make the peaks higher. Where high 
quality is found—make it still higher. 
Where strong leadership is developing— 
make it still stronger. Where outstanding 
men are found, help them work to the full 
limit of their talents. As the grandeur of a 
mountain range is determined by the height 
of its highest peaks, so we must give most 
devoted attention to those institutions at 
the pinnacles of scientific and educational 
achievement. 


Every citizen in the Nation can join in 
this endeavor. 





Two Thousand Five Hundred Fans Attend 
Tournament—Game Is Science, Not 
Basketball 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ag0 the science faculty at Iowa State 
Teachers College in Cedar Falls began 
to sponsor a northeast Iowa science fair 
for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in seience among high school students. 
This year, 282 young people demon- 
Strated science projects, and the fair 

a turnaway crowd of some 2,500 


As the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier points 
out in an editorial in its April 15 edition, 
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it is significant that the fair was started 
long before the launching of the Rus- 
sian sputniks, which created a national 
uproar on the subject of science. 

I join the Courier in congratulating 
the winners as well as those in charge 
of the fair, and as part of my remarks 
I desire to include the Courier editorial, 
which follows: 

When they say that American schools em- 
phasize sports to the exclusion of academic 
subjects; they cannot be talking about north- 
east Iowa. This was demonstrated at the 
northeast Iowa science fair last Saturday at 
Iowa State Teachers College, when 282 stu- 
dents demonstrated science projects of amaz- 
ing ingenuity, originality, and -complexity. 
And the estimated attendance of 2,500 per- 
sons (a turnaway crowd) would have been a 
respectable gathering at a district basketball 
tournament. 

The Courier salutes the champs, Janice 
Herman, of George Washington High School 
in Cedar Rapids, and Anthony Dingbaum; of 
Xavier High School in Dyersville. Both won 
all-expense-paid trips to the National Sci- 
ence Fair at Flint, Mich. 

But, while the stimulus of competition 
adds interest at the fair, the real value of 
the event lies in the fact that some 282 out- 
standing young people have developed an 
intense and, no doubt, abiding interest in 
science. Many of these participants will be- 
come science teachers or will pursue some 
scientific field as a career. 

And it is worthy of emphasis that the 
science faculty at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege began to sponsor the science fair long 
before the Soviet launching of artificial sa- 
tellités created a national uproar on the 
subject. The event this year was the fifth 
annual fair, showing that the ISTC faculty 
needed no external threat to comprehend 
that the United States in the future would 
need far more emphasis on science training. 

American educators, facing demands for 
more emphasis on science, often say, “We 
don’t want to adopt the Russian system of 
forcing students to follow the professional 
careers which the Government picks for 
them.” The public would agree. But the 
science fair is one example of the way edu- 
cational leadership can be exerted to arouse 
interest in the vocational fields on which the 
national interest requires more emphasis. 

We congratulate Dr. Leland Wilson, chair- 
man of the fair this year, and his committee. 
Educational leadership of this kind demon- 
strates what can be done to correct Amer- 
ican educational deficiencies in a dangerous 
world. 





The Heikkila Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the San Francisco Examiner of 
April 24, 1958: 

THe HEIrKKILA CasE ‘ 

The United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service committed a grievous error 
when it failed to give the public all the facts 
at the outset of the abrupt William Heikkila 
deportation last week. As do all too many 
Federal agencies, it the public’s 
right to know. The penalty it is paying 
is justifiably heavy. It fostered public mis- 
understanding of its conduct, contributed 
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to the belief that it violated due process of 
law and laid itself open to the charge that 
it acted like a Gestapo though in fact it 
did not. 

With belated wisdom the Service is re- 
turning the alien Heikkila from Finland. 
In this it is not only showing obedience to 
a court order, it is preventing a possibility 
that Huikkila might have been transformed 
into a propaganda martyr. 

Two other equally important results will 
follow, we hope. There can now be a de- 
termination as to whether the abrupt de- 
portation of Heikkila actually was a viola- 
tion of due process of law. And the public 
will have an opportunity to observe whether 
the interminable delays of “nicker in the 
slot justice,” as a Federal judge once char- 
acterized the legal mockeries in the Caryl 
Chessman case, are preventing the deporta- 
tion of dangerous aliens. 

To say, as some have; that the Service 
kidnapped Heikkila and that it denied him 
his day in court is extremist nonsense. 
Heikkila was taken into custody and de- 
ported on a valid warrant. That warrant 
was executed only after Heikkila, a man of 
confessed Communist leanings, had had 
more than 10 years of his days in court. 

The warrant was issued December 30, 
1947. Heikkila was given full administra- 
tive hearings. Thereafter he appealed to 
the Federal courts, carrying his case to the 
United States Supreme Court. In 1953, he 
lost there. Heikkila then married the wo- 
man now his wife and reopened his case 
on the grounds he was married to an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Again the case was carried through full 
administrative hearings and again through 
the courts to the United States Supreme 
Court. Again he lost. Thereafter he started 
a third round of court appeals. On April 3 
he was turned down by Federal Judge Mur- 
phy. On all previous occasions when he was 
turned down he immediately got the protec- 
tion of a restraining order to prevent depor- 
tation. Certainly, this time he did not, 
Instead he filed a routine motion to amend 
the finding of fact in the case. 

The Immigration Service asked the United 
States Attorney’s office whether a legal re- 
straint was pending, was told there was none, 
then carried out its “swift” deportation—1@ 
years, 3 months and 18 days after it had 
started deportation proceedings. 

Now Heikkila is being brought back. How 
many more of these appeals is he entitled 
to? At what point does the public’s right 
to prompt justice begin to operate. 

Let us quote from an opinion of United 
States Court of Appeals here in the case of 
Martin Jimenez, an alien pro-Communist 
deported to Mexico on February 11 in the 
same‘ abrupt fashion as Heikkila. Jimenez 
was represented by the same counsel as 
Heikkila. 

“More than 5 years have passed (said the 
court) since the initial hearing officer rec- 
ommended that Jimenez be deported. * * * 
This delay has been occasioned solely by 
appellant’s resort to administrative and 
court proceedings to assert contentions 
which have been found to be without merit. 
* * * Nor has he always proceeded with dili- 
gence, * * * The appeal is dismissed as friv- 
olous.” 

Translated into plainer English, the alien 
was using the courts to stall. 

But even as the Immigration Service was 
deporting Jimenez swiftly by plane, his coun- 
sel was trying to sue out another writ. 
When, oh when do they come to an end? 


We repeat that the Service erred grossly in 
the manner of its handling of the Heilkkilia 
case. Had it within hours of the Heikkilia 
deportation, supplied the public with the full 
facts reviewed above and with its legal basis 
for acting, the storm never would have blown 
up. The service is a vital arm in the protec- 
tion of the Nation from subversive and 
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criminal aliens. For the sake of the Nation 
and its own future usefulness it must avoid 
meticulously the semblance as well as the 
fact of totalitarian conduct. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include my, weekly newsletter to 
constituents of April 26, 1958. Between 
the time of writing this newsletter and 
this insertion in the Recorp, I have re- 
ceived additional and more interesting 
information, which I shall add after this 
reprint of my newsletter: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
APRIL 26, 1958. 

House floor work included the oleo bill 
permitting the Navy to serve oleo or mar- 
garine (but only when butter stocks are not 
available or are impractical) and the Fed- 
eral aid for schools in impacted areas bill. 
Both bills passed. The aid for school con- 
struction and operation makes more perma- 
nent the existing law, which helps those 
areas where local tax revenue is insufficient 
to provide educational facilities because of 
Federal tax-free installations and added 
school attendance (Federal employees’ chil- 
dren). I protested the Davis-Bacon provi- 
sion which permits the Secretary of Labor to 
set the local wages paid on school construc- 
tion, in practice a serious violation of col- 
lective bargaining, the local economy, and 
States rights. But Federal aid means Fed- 
eral control. In this wage-setting provision 
there is no recourse to the courts from the 
arbitrary final decision of the Secretary of 
Labor, hardly the American way. The com- 
mittee chairman agreed with my position in 
debate, but he and I are badly outnumbered. 
My bill to correct this, now pending before 
the Education and Labor Committee, has 
little chance of ever being considered. 

Criticism over the summarily deported 
Communist, William Heikkila, prompted 
Chairman WALTER of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee to present us some in- 
teresting background facts. This man, a 
Communist since 1926, received a deporta- 
tion judgment with final ruling by the Su- 
preme Court in 1953. Then a new loophole 
was found, the 1952 Walter-McCarran Act 
permitting suspension if an alien was mar- 
ried to an American (Heikkila had married 
after receiving deportation charges, so his 
wife knew). More delays, more Communist 
activities, and then a final deportation war- 
rant in March 1956. On April 14, 1958, a 
final court dismissal of his petition. Did he 
have his day in court? In all this time, 22 
years, engaging in Communist activities, how 
much damage did he do? 

An illuminating study of Congress in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Congressman 
RALPH GWINN. deserves everyone’s attention. 
His thesis simply was that while business 
people were electing a president, the AFL- 
CIO was electing a Congress. His facts were 
in an itemized summary of campaign con- 
tributions showing that 300 (of the 435) 
candidates were given help and 175 were 
elected in the House (and in the Senate the 
same situation). Purther, that 216 Repre- 
sentatives and 45 Senators voted a majority 


4 
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of the time with the liberal-labor dominated 
ADA (Americans for Democratic Action). 
His conclusions after much analysis of leg- 
islation—that little, if any, legislation can. 
pass either House or Senate without the 
AFL-CIO blessing; that the businessman and 
all clear-thinking citizens had better act in 
taking part in politics or this Nation will 
succumb to socialism. Rather, thought pro- 
voking. Union monopoly power, the vio- 
lence and abuse, graft and corruption, and 
now the control of legislation. Even union 
members should recognize the danger. What 
will it take to stir businessmen to political 
action? - 

The proposed small-business capital loan 
bill sponsored by Wricut PaTMAN and LYN- 
DON JOHNSON of Texas to provide equity and 
investment capital for small business (how 
to define small business?) is recognized as 
another of the do anything, but do it now 
antirecession spending schemes. politically 
appealing and, therefore, favorably consid- 
ered by some. Can you imagine using tax- 
payers’ money to finance capital sums for 
businessmen? Who gets these chunks of 
money? Do you? Does your competitor? 
Or is it the political campaign contributor or 
party member? Is this Government’s role? 
Can our debt-ridden Federal Government 
afford it? Of course not, Can our taxpayers 
afford it if he doesn’t receive one of the 
loans? Of course not. 

Nor is the only danger the already-known 
legislative spending bills. Conservatively 
speaking, there are many other pending 
spending measures. In the Senate, 23 bills 
totalling $48 billion over the next 5 years are 
sponsored by Democrats with Republicans 
duplicating 7 of them. Simultaneously, tax 
cuts of $10.5 billion are ready. Now I be- 
lieve in a balanced budget. My own bill, a 
constitutional amendment, would force Con- 
gress yearly to balance the budget. Now 
let’s look at the facts. In 44 years, since 
1913, Democrats controlled Congress for 28 
years, Republicans 16 years. Democrats had 
22 years of deficits; for example, the national 
debt rose from $20 billion in 1932 to $266 
billion by 1952, ail Democrat years except 2, 
and Republicans, then controlling Congress, 
cut the debt $5.5 billion. In 16 years con- 
trolling Congress, Republicans produced sur- 
pluses 14 years totaling $19 billion. 

As to taxes, since 1913, Democrats enacted 
14 of 15 tax increases, Republicans only 1. 
Republicans enacted 7 of the 10 tax cuts. To 
me these facts are significant. Just as facts 
must come before politics, so do I intend 
to oppose unwise spending programs of 
either political party. 

The Nation can learn lessons from the 
Dallas prosperity campaign and auto-buy 
program. This independent self-confident 
program is more typical of Texas and ear- 
lier American spirit than the Federal hand- 
out of recession—fear legislation. I'm proud 
to represent such a district. 


Mr. Speaker, the additional informa- 
tion to which was alluded at the outset 
of this statement is the result of the pub- 
lic appearance at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas of John Gates and 
Herbert Philbrick. Mr. John Gates is 
the former Communist and now avowed 
Socialist. Herb Philbrick is the gentle- 
man who led three lives working for our 
FBI within the ranks of the Commu- 
nist Party. Elsewhere in this Concres- 
SIONAL RecorpD will be found a transcript 
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identified with the great labor movement, 
There cannot be a new American radj. 
calism without labor.” 

Now, referring to the paragraph of 
my newsletter containing information 
about the AFL-CIO was electing a Con. 
gress, I want to reemphasize the danger 
of the avowed socialism of John Gates 
to the great labor movement and to the 
American system of government and 
free society. Unfortunately the facts re. 
ferred to in this newsletter show that the 
Socialist influence has already been 
greatly felt within the ranks of organized 
labor and its influence on congressional 
legislation. 

The conclusion to this trend is not a 
pleasant picture. Again I quote from 
Mr. Gates to the question, “Why_ has _ 
commynism, as found today, not taken 
over any advanced western civilization?” 
The answer was “because a great 
of the gains Communists fought for have 
been achieved under capitalism.” This 
reminds us of Norman Thomas’ state- 
ment of the mid-thirties when he said: 
that most of the provisions of his 1928 
Socialist presidential candidcacy were 
then already in effect. 

Mr. Speaker, should anyone doubt the 
gains of communism or socialism, 4 
more acceptable name for communism, 
one has only to list the legislation be- 
fore this Congress, to read the debate, 
study the reports and then compare all 
this with traditional constitutional gov- 
ernment. The difference between s0- 
cialism, called public welfare, interstate 
commerce, or some other, and original 
constitutional law can readily be ob- 
served, 








A National Seashore on Cape Cod 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a resolution adopted by both 
branches of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to establish a national 
seashore on Cape Cod: 

Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States. to establish a national 
seashore on Cape Cod 
Whereas there exists on the outer reaches 

of Cape Cod a magnificent beach, unbroken 

for 33 miles and constituting a unique natu 

ral wonder of the United States; and s 
Whereas this shoreline has been a land- 

mark for meriners for nearly 1,000 years; and 

Whereas this shoreline is hallowed in the 
beginnings of our country, its hinterland 
being the first land trod by the Pilgrims of — 
the Mayflower and having yielded to 
their first drink of fresh New England wate; 
and 

Whereas this vast sweep of sand, moth 
forest, marsh, mpl nc spose pgm 
fish, animal, and plant life; and 

Whereas this shoreline has been ! 
ized in paintings, verse, and prose by 
can artists and writers for nearly 200 
and 
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Whereas this shoreline is a source of in- 
spiration and recreation to all the people of 
the United States and to visitors from other 
countries; and 

whereas the survival of this shoreline as a 
natural wonder is imperiled by deyelopments 
which are inconsistent with its ational 
and recreational value to the people of the 
United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts request the Congress to establish 
a national seashore to be designated as the 


Cod National Seashore in the area from - 


Race Point in Provincetown te Nauset Inlet in 
Orleans, bounded on the east by the Atlantic 
Jcean and on the west by a line to be deter- 
mined by the Government of the United 
States and other such areas adjacent as may 
be deemed necessary, for the use and enjoy- 
ment of all the people of the United States, 
said national seashore te be preserved as 
nearly as possible in the state im which it was 
created by Nature, to be a source of health 
and inspiration to all the people of the 
United States and their descendents forever; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts further requests the Congress 
to enact legislation providing for the pur- 
chase and establishment of the national 
seashore as heretofore described lest this 
great historic and scenic New Bngland land- 
mark be lost forever to public use by rapidly 
growing manmade encroachments; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to. the presiding 
officer of each branch of Comgress and to the 
Members thereof from this Commonwealth. 

House of representatives, adepted, April 


7, 1958. 
LAWRENCE R. GRoveE, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in comourremee, April 9, 
1958. 
Irvenc N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
Atrue copy. Attest: 
Epwaare J. Gronin, 
Secretary of the Commenwealth. 





Address by President of Northwest Public 
Power Association — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege on April 18 te address the 
Northwest Public Power Association at 
deca annual membership meeting at 

ne. 


This association comprises 104 con- 
sumer-owned electric systems of Alaska, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, serving 2 million people. 

In the meeting room I saw the 1-cent 
bower achievement awards which had 
just been given to 23 outstanding public 
and cooperative electric systems “for 
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The distinguished president of the 
Northwest Public Power Association the 
past year has been Mr. P. C. Spowart, 
assistant superintendent, Seattle City 
Light. 

Starting his utility career as a laborer 
in 1911 he progressed to the position of 
commercial manager in 1934, including 
responsibility for public relations. He 
became assistant superintendent in 1951. 

He has been active in the American 
Public Power Association. He is a mem- 
ber of Seattle’s Retirement System 
Board. He will retire this year. 

On April 16 Mr. Spowart in his presi- 
dential address outlined to the associa- 
tion the opportunity for a $12 billion 
investment program for the Columbia 
River. 

His Axel of Progress is an allegory for 
our dual economy with its dependence 
on a balance of public investment and 
private investment to achieve optimum 
benefits in the public interest. 

Because his address is broad gaged 
and thought provoking, I wish to call it 
to the attention of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: e 
PRESIDENTIAL AppRESS BY P. C. SPOWART, 

NorTHWEST PuBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION AN- 

NUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING, Apri 16, 17, 

18, 1958 ” 

Where there is life there is change. An 
oriental king seeking a motto suitable alike 
in prosperity and adversity, received at long 
length from his own daughter a ring on 
which was engraved the words “This, too 
will pass.” 

Whether today be good or bad, we know 
tomorrow will be different. Change is in the 
air this morning as we greet one another in 
this, our 18th annual membership meeting 
of the Northwest Public Power Association. 

For nearly 47 years I have worked in this 
State, in the same city, in the same Kind of 
business, for the same employer—serving 
consumers with electricity. You might think 
I have lived a settled life. Actually, it has 
been a life of change, a very interesting 
change. 

The average annual use of electricity in 
the homes has increased from 206 kwh in 
1910 to nearly 8,000 kwh in 1957, and with 
this increased use has come all the changes 
and living habits that only electricity cam 
bring. A similar change has occurred in the 
factories with our workers following the na- 
tional trend of using more electricity. The 
kilowatt-hour consumption of electricity per 
worker has increased from 7,000 in 1929 te 
20,000 in 1955 with a proportionate increase 
in productivity. 

And if there is one lesson in 50 years of 
electric utility experience that is more ob- 
vious than others, it is that we are in for 
more and greater changes. 

Seattle City Light pioneered the use of the 
electric range and water heater and this was 
@ great change.. But today we know that 
the heat pump and other heating methods 
and appliances yet to come will provide as 
great a change as television was over the 
radio 


Each new appliance will bring on another 


onstrating over and over again - 
ing variety of ways in which electricity af- 
fects the lives of all of us. 


I want to be on guard this morning 
the temptation of mere reminiscing. 

You and T are not going to be able to rest 
on any laurels, 
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The point I wish to make is that there 
will be change, and that you are helping to 
make the change. We should direct our 
efforts to make tomorrow’s world a_ better 
world. 

We can heip achieve this by promoting 
more and better jobs. Because we, as pub- 
lic bodies and electric utilities, are in a posi- 
tion to do something about this, we have as 
the theme for our annual membership meet- 
ing “More power for more jobs.” 

The importance of more jobs already has 
been well said by Congress in the very im- 
portant Employment Act of 1946. It reads: 

“The Congress declares that it is the con- 
tinuing policy and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to use all practicable 
means .consistent with its needs and obli- 
gations and other essential conisderations of 
national policy, with the assistance and co- 
operation of industry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments, to coordinate 
and utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining, in-a manner calculated to 
foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the gerieral welfare, conditions un- 
der which there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunities, including  self- 
employment, for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

This is the national policy. This is the 
goal of full employment. This is the policy 
which has been on the law books for the 
past 12 years without much need for anyone 
to figure out how to get the law put inte 
practice. However, in the last 3 months 
Congress has started working en implement- 
ing the full employment goal. We already 
have seen the highway program accelerated, 
the housing program expanded and, of most 
importance te us here today, Congress has 
been taking a new look at hydroelectric 
power dams and water resourees in partic- 
ular, and our national attitude toward nat- 
ural resources in general. 

Why this change in our Congress in the 
past few months? I am inclined to believe 
it is due to our dual economy. We have an 
economy: which depends upon both public 
and private enterprise. We, as a nation, do 
not have an exclusively private free enter- 
prise economy and no amount of propaganda 
will make it so. If you doubt that state- 
ment just take a look at whom the Govern- 
ment is subsidizing. 

I would compare the working of our econ- 
omy to the axle of progress. If we are te 
progress we must have an .equal-sized wheel 
at each end of the axle. One is the wheel 
of private investment in the business which 
we normally regard as appropriately private. 
The other wheel has to do with public in- 
vestments in schools, roads, post offices, flood 
control, reclamation, and hydro projects. 
The two wheels must match. If one is 
smaller than the other we will go around 
in circles. 

In 1939 we deliberately turned off or 
choked down the flow of public investment. 
We first encouraged, then stimulated and 
finally forced fed the private investment 
economy to do the war production job. 
Then after the war we removed the price 
ceilings and provided accelerated amorti- 
zation, liberalized depreciation and other 
incentives in order to force an ever greater 
flow of funds into the private fields; in some 
fields we have excess capatity. 

On the other hand, public investment has 
lagged. We do not have adequate capacity 
in our school and college systems, nor in our 
flood-control reservoirs or inland waterway 
channels. We do not have the soil-erosion 
problem licked. And coming back to the 
Pacific Northwest we continue to sit by 
while 80 percent of the region’s power po- 
tential goes down to the ocean unused. 

This should not go on. The public invest- 
ment wheel is an essential part of the axle of 
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progress. Right now it is too small and we 
find ourselves going in the wrong direction. 
Several things have happened to make Con- 
gress cognizant of the need for more public 
investment. 

The first thing I believe, was the Hells 
Canyon battle which symbolized the broad 
public acceptance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of conservation, that natural resources 
should be developed to achieve the great- 
est good for the largest number of people for 
the longest time. 

A second factor was the gradual slippage 
of the national economy. In the Northwest 
it has been especially so from about 1949 
onward and with a further and deeper cut 
last summer. Because of this, today we 
have well over 100,000 unemployed in our 
4 Northwest States. 

Sputnik, I would list as the third factor 
in jarring Congress out of its complacency. 
Then came Senators ELLENDER and JACKSON 
with their reports of 40 big new dams under 
construction in Russia, 4 of them larger than 
Grand Coulee. They told of their visit to an 
exhibition in Moscow where the guides 
proudly told them that Russia was declaring 
war upon the United States in the field of 
peaceful production—that by 1975 or 1980 
Russia would surpass us in certain fields of 
production. 

The Northwest Public Power Association 
also has done its part in making Congress 
cognizant of the need for more public 
investment. 

Our association submitted testimony at a 
recent congressional hearing making refer- 
ence to a statement in the 1955 Dewhurst 
survey of the Twentieth Century Fund. This 
is a comprehensive book entitled “America’s 
Needs and Resources.” This conservative 
study points out that the United States has 
been neglecting its stewardship over its 
natural resources and that we need several 
billion dollars investment in land, forest and 
water resources for their proper development 
and conservation. 

Our testimony pointed out that the major 
part of the expenditure would be largely a 
revenue producing investment; it would be 
a self-liquidating capital investment to stop 
the destruction of floods, the loss of topsoil 
and to stop the waste of waterpower. 

As a result of all these factors I believe 
Congress is becoming increasingly aware of 
the necessity for bold imaginative action 
to remedy this unbalance betwen public 
and private investment. The $30 billion— 
15-year—highway program is one such move, 
one which we all wanted. We got it, however, 
not because we wanted it, but because the 
huge automotive, oil, and cement industries 
made themselves felt in the right places. We 
have seen Congress finally go ahead on the 
St. Lawrence seaway and the Niagara power 
developments. Again these actions were 
taken when special interests were willing. 
But, the public does not always want govern- 
ment by special interests. They want a pro- 
gram based on what is best for the Nation’s 
economy. This was demonstrated in Canada 
a few weeks ago. 

On March 31, Canada had a national elec- 
tion in which the Conseryatives won by a 
landslide, winning over 75 percent of the 
seats in Parliament. The Liberal leader, Mr. 
Pearson, had promised a $400 million tax 
cut. The Conservative leader, Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker promised a billion dollar 
public works program. In doing this Mr. 
Diefenbaker was merely carrying out an old 
tradition of the Conservative Party in Cane 
ada. It was the Conservative Party in On- 
tario that had the foresight in 1906 to create 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario which has become one of the greatest 
low-cost power systems in the world. 

Canada is a large country with a small pop- 
ulation so you must realize that an equivalent 
public works in the United States 
would be slightly over $10 billion, 


Z 
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The public mandate was against a tax cut 
and in favor of a dynamic public works pro- 
gram. That philosophy is catching on in the 
United States. A $10 billion public works 
program for America would be a wise invest- 
ment as well as job producing. 

The lesson of the Canadian election serves 
to underline the recommendation that a 
great economist, Prof. John Galbraith, of 
Harvard, made to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee 2 months ago in testifying on the 
Economic Report of the President. He clearly 
favored public works instead of tax cuts. 

He said, “In the present situation, how- 
ever, there is a good deal to be said on the 
choice between lowering taxes and increas- 
ing public outlays. And the choice is very 
strongly in favor of the latter.” He gives a 
number of reasons and then emphasizes: 
“But the most important reason for favor- 
ing an increase in civilian public outlays as 
the principal protective device is that we 
now have so many things that need doing.” 

All of us agree that we have many things 
that need doing. One of our most important 
jobs is to develop our natural resources and 
put them to use. 

In the face of this need we have over 5 
million unemployed. We could have work 
for all. We are wasting both our human 
resources and our natural resources. By 
good planning, by establishing the proper 
procedures, by establishing the proper gov- 
ernmental machinery, we could insure that 
these wasted human resources and these un- 
developed natural resources would be brought 
together. As a result we would have a 
strongers, happier, and healthier Nation. 

What the Canadian voters approved seems 
expecially applicable in the Pacific North- 
west. We have need for a $12 billion invest- 
ment in the development of the water re- 
sources of the Columbia River for naviga- 
tion, flood control, irrigation, fish and wild- 
life facilities and for power production. A 
20-year program. 

This investmet to a great extent must be 
public investment in order to insure that 
the resources are harnessed on a compre- 
hensive, multiple-purpose basis. Many of 
the projects will not be economically feasible 
unless they are constructed with the lowest 
available financing. The more low-cost 
money we can get into the Columbia River 
development program, the fuller will be the 
development achieved. 

For the past 4 years our association has 
been developing and promoting a bill that 
would improve the administration and fi- 
nancing of the Columbia River power sys- 
tem—removing it farther away from politics. 
Seven drafts of the Columbia River Develop- 
ment Corporation bill have been drawn up. 

Finally on January 23, 1958 the bill was 
introduced as S. 3114 by Senators JacKSON, 
NEUBERGER, Morse, MAGNUSON, MURRAY, 
MANSFIELD, HILL, and SPARKMAN. It has been 
referred to the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

We have requested preliminary, explora- 
tory public hearings this year for the pur- 
pose of developing a public record for the 
bill and for the purpose of finding the weak 
spots so that next January we can intro- 
duce a revised bill that will have the support 
of the majority of the people in the Pacific 
Northwest. To achieve all these things I 
have mentioned for our region, we must 
— for the adoption of necessary legisla- 

on. 

It is what we do as utilities. If you do 
an efficient job as a utility operator, pro- 
vide your area with an adequate supply of 
low-cost power, give good service, promote 


munity, the favorable attitude and support 
which you personally develop 

voters and governmental representatives in 
your area—that will ultimately decide the 
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passage of vital legislation—legislation thay 
will provide more power and more jobs, 
What you learn here to help you do 4 
better job in your community will 
the entire public power movement. And 
public-power movement, I do not mean 
selfish ideology, but comprehensive d 
ment of our natural resources that yijj 
make the Pacific Northwest @ wonderfyj 
place to live and be a great asset to the rest 
of our country. 
As I said at the beginning, we have the 
human resources and the natural 
to build a better America, but it is up to 
each of us individually to do his part in 
building it. 
LL 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING oF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 4 
document not already provided for by lay, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports o 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Hous 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 


printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937); 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government | 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 26 percent may be allowed to 


fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authori 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the S 

ent of Documents and the head of the rt 
spective department or establishment of the 


. Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 724, 


Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction d 


1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
‘The Public Printer is authorized to 
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Alamo Belongs to the Whole World, Not 
Just to Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on April 21, San Jacinto Day in 
Texas, Lt. Gen. J. H. Collier, command- 
ing general of the Fourth United States 
Army, spoke in front of the Alamo, in 
San Antonio, at a ceremony honoring 
the brave men who gave their lives there 
122 years ago. 

“The Alamo belongs to the whole 
world,” General Collier said, “not just to 
Texas.” : 

Iask unanimous consent that the text 
of General Collier’s moving and mean- 
ingful address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss sy LT. Gen. J. H. COLLIER, COMMAND- 
Inc GENERAL, FourRTH UNITED STATES ARMY, 
PILGRIMAGE TO ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
Aprit 21, 1958 
We are here today to honor the brave men 

who gave their lives at the Alamo 122 years 

ago. These were men who had the fortitude 
and backbone to fight, to fight for what they 
beileved to be right. 

The defense of the Alamo is a heroic chap- 


. ter in the history of Texas. When men per- 


form such deeds, they achieve an immortal- 
ity by becoming symbols to the world as 
heroes of the cause for which they fought. 
So the Alamo belongs to the whole world, 
not just Texas. 

The struggle in Texas did not start as a 
war for independence. The men who took 
their stand here at the Alamo were fighting 
to secure the rights granted them in the 1824 
constitution of Mexico. The government 
which abrogated, that constitution was deter- 
Mined to subjugate the people of Texas. 
Events led to an uprising of the colonists, 


This is the pattern set by the Thirteen 
Colonies against George III. The same pat- 
tern has been followed by peoples who have 
gained their freedom all over the world, and 
in all times in history. It takes shape from 
asituation in which men have accepted an 
stablished order of affairs—a political situ- 
ation which permits them to live with their 
fellowmen and maintain their self-respect. 
The despot, however, will always resort to 
force and violence to gain 


personal power 
and to replace free government with dicta- 


p. 
Fortunately, there have always been men 
Who will rise to fight such acts of tyranny; 
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Appendix 


The Alamo, a shrine to all Texans, belongs 
to all people who have fought, or are willing 
to fight, for freedom. It stands as a great 
symbol, not only of freedom but of this will- 
ingness to fight and die in its cause. 

Freedom is not a gift; it has its price. 
That price can be paid in two ways: on the 
pay-as-we-go basis of eternal vigilance and 
preparedness, or it can be paid for as it was 
here 122 years ago, in the blood of a few 
determined fighters who set an inspiring 
example for the rest of Texas. 

The requirement to pay for our freedom is 
constant. The manner in which we pay is 
left to us, but the necessity to pay, if we are 
not to lose it, is ever present. It is a hard 
fact that we get nothing for nothing. We 
must pay for value received, and we value 
our freedom very highly. The need is even 
greater today becaues the struggle is world- 
wide. There is now communism, a cynical, 
brutal force with the avowed objective of 
extending its authority over the whole world. 

Russia of today was built on the ruins of 
an outdated autocracy. The power of the 
cZars and their fuedal lords had been abso- 
lute. When the people of Russia finally re- 
belled, the architects who seized control to 
build a new order did not follow the ideal 
pattern which produces free people. Instead, 
they built the most cynical, vicious dictator- 
ship the world has ever known. The blood 
of the revolutionaries and the ideals and 
slogans of democracy were exploited and 
twisted to enslave the people. Not content 
with robbing their own people of any sem- 
blance of freedom, the Communist Party set 
as its main objective the extension of its 
authority to encompass the whole world, and 
perhaps beyond, since the advent of the 
sputnik, 

Can moral enslavement exist, without 
danger to itself, alongside free-thinking 
people? They don’t think so, and coexist- 
ence from their point of view reminds me 
too much of what happens when a bear and 
@ man are placed together in a cage. Life 
in the cage is easy enough for the bear, but 
very rough on the man. 

Like the man in the cage, too many people 
today havé become overawed by the strength 
of the Russian bear. There is too much of 
a tendency to allow the Communists—be- 
cause of their sheer persistency—to dictate 
the terms of world peace. This is a time 
when every individual who believes in free- 
dom must work for peace—as we know it— 
just as vigorously as we would wage war. 

The situation we face today is quite as 
Teal and threatening as the one defied so 
bravely by Travis, Bowie, Crockett, Bonham, 
and others in 1836. Our way of life, our 
personal and national ideals of liberty, stand 
as a block in the path of Soviet world con- 
quest. The oceans which separate us have 
been shrunk by aircraft and missiles almost 
to the size of the Rio Grande. The protec- 
tive barriers the oceans once formed_must 
be replaced by new walls. We have learned 
from past experience that appeasement and 
complacency merely smooth the road for 
aggressive nations. What is required from 
each of us is an active faith in freedom 
and a sense of individual responsibility for 
its perpetuation. 

eee ee ele 
the to make the same mistake 
made by the Nazis. Hitler and the Jap- 
anese were convinced that democratic gov- 
ernments produced weak individuals. It 


took a war to prove them wrong: None 
of us wants to fight another war just to 
prove the same thing to the Communists. 

A long time ago George Washington said 
that, “to be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual ways of preserving peace.” 
This is an effective national policy today; 
+o be strong enough to deter any war of 
aggression. But our strength must consist 
of more than strength of arms. A combi- 
nation of military, political, and moral 
strength is necessary to combat the spread 
of communism. A strong nation is the com- 
posite of strong individuals. 

Today let us question ourselves. Do we 
have the courage and love of liberty to de- 
fend the heritage left us by the heroes of 
the Alamo? Only by showing this fortitude 
and determination can we pay real and last- 
ing honor to the memory of those valiant 
men who fought and died here. 





Questions and Answers of John Gates 
and Herbert Philbrick, Before Student 
Forum of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Dallas was 
the scene of an interesting event this 
past week when former Communist John 
Gates and former FBI Agent Herbert 
Philbrick appeared together before a 
panel of professors and students to an- 
swer questions. The former Communist 
and the former counterspy gave some 
interesting and revealing answers which 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues for their further informa- 
tion. 

The following is a transcript from the 
Dallas Morning News of April 24, 1958: 

QUESTIONS, ANSWERS OF GATES, PHILBRICK 

Following is the substance of the ques- 
tions and answers asked of- John Gates 
Wednesday during the question period of the 
student forum of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Lloyd Manning Wells, Southern Meth- 
odist University government professor, asked 
the first five questions: 

Question. Have not the gains made in 
America during the last 20 years been made 
in spite of the Communist Party and not 
because of it? Is not Communist backing 
of any issue the kiss of death? 

Answer. I don’t think so. First of all, in 
the early thirties, the Communists did 
pioneer certain issues and help make prog- 
ress. Since then, they have dissipated their 
gains. It is true that association and iden- 
tification as Communist with any movement 
is the kiss of death. 

Question. How do you respond to the 
charge that the party uses particular peoples 
and causes to forward the party’s aims? 
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Answer. I was much more successful in 
furthering causes than in furthering the 
Communist Party. It disappeared, but the 
causes endured and are growing. 

Question. You are not trying to say that 
you sought social progress more than the 
demise of the capitalistic system? 

Answer. I sought both. _It was not un- 
usual for any political party to fight for the 
people and for the party. That’s what the 
Republicans and the Democrats do. 

Question. Do you believe the triumph of 
socialism is possible? Probable? Inevitable? 

Answer. I do not equate the triumph of 
socialism with the triumph of the Soviet 
Union. I believe it is possible, probable, and 
inevitable. 

Question. How can you say socialism is 
inevitable if you also say the world will be 
blown up in an atomic war? 

Answer. That’s why I agree it’s possible. 
I’m confident we’re going to avoid an H-bomb 
war. I’m optimistic. War would be the end 
of politics and everything else. I don’t think 
the politicians will allow war. 

Dr. Douglas Ewing Jackson, Southern 
Methodist University associate sociology of 
religion professor, asked the next seven ques- 
tions: 

Question. Are you a religous man? 

Answer. I am not a religious man in that 
I do not believe in the supernatural or a su- 
preme being. But I believe in religious 
ethics, right and wrong, and I don’t believe 
it necessary for a person to have a formal 


religion. 


Question. Do you have a name for this 
position? 

Answer. Atheism. I’m not a militant 
atheist, and I do not fight against any 
religion. 


Question. To what ethical system do you 
subscribe? How do you determine what is 
right and wrong? 

Answer. If I could answer that question I 
would be the world’s greatest philosopher. I 
just try to distinguish between good and 
bad. 

Question. What is your basis for saying 
America takes an immoral position when it 
imprisons Communists? 

Answer. It’s just like the Yugoslavs’ Djilas 
(author of The New Class) and the Hun- 
garian writers who were imprisoned for writ- 
ing books. I don’t think anyone should be 
sent to prison for his ideas. 

Question. Isn’t there a difference between 
holding ideas privately and expressing them 
publicly—like calling fire in this crowded 
theater? 

Answer. True. 

Question. Would you classify yourself as a 
Marxist? 

Answer. No, I do not want to be classified 
as a Marxist. I do believe in some Marxist 
ideas. 

Question. De you hold with the Marxist 
belief that all evils, caused only by the class 
struggle, will disappear when classes dis- 
appear? 

Answer. I don’t think all evils will be 
eradicated. Many causes of evil will be elim- 
inated, however. 

Dr. J. Claude Evans, Southern Methodist 
University chaplain, asked the next seven 
questions of Gates: 

Question. Do you still follow the party line 
on the Negro question? That the only way 
the Negro can get self-determination is the 
establishment of a Negro state in two- 
hundred-and-twenty-odd counties of the 
South? : 

Answer. No, I never followed it. It is one 
of the biggest mistakes of the party, and 
it alienated the party from the Negro, 

Question. Why did the Daily Worker soft- 
pedal this issue from 1930? 

Answer, We soft-pedaled it because it was 
such a fantastic idea. 

Question. Why didn’t you defend the exe- 
cution of the\Hungarian premier in 1949? 
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Isn’t this an example of what happens to 
good Communists who deviate from the 
party line? 

Answer. It was a typical act of commu- 
nism in the past. It is not exactly typical 
today. A leader will be deposed, but not 
killed; he will be. made a dogeatcher some- 
where. 

Question. Do you still follow the party 
line and eppose the Marshall plan? 

Answer. One of the biggest mistakes the 
party made was to oppose the plan. Russia 
should have applied for Marshall plan aid 
when it was first started. But Marshall 
plan aid has been used to build up West 
Germany, which is throwing the other 
European countries in deathly fear of a 
militant Germany. How many times will we 
let Germany attack the world? 

Question. When you resigned from the 
Communist Party, you said you wanted to 
rejoin the American people and find out 
what they were thinking because the party 
had isolated you from the people. Are you 
disillusioned with socialism? 

Answer. I am not disillusioned with s0- 
cialism. But I believe some Marxian con- 
cepts are outdated. For example, his in- 
valid statement that the rich get richer and 
th2 poor get poorer. The United States has 
proven this invalid. 

Herbert A. Philbrick, former counterspy 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation in- 
side the Communist Party and now a staff 
writer for the New York Herald Tribune, 
asked Gates two questions: 

Question. You said you would give your 
life for the religious freedom of others. 
When the Communists killed 11 Jews in 
1952, why did you not speak out? 

Answer. In 1952 I was in Atlanta peni- 
tentiary. I have protested in public and 
print against thesse unjustifiable and crim- 
inal executions. I have demanded that the 
Soviet Union change its policy on Jews. 
As long as they don’t change that stand, 
they are morally wrong. 

Question. Your introductory speech and 
Khrushchev’s speech in 1956 sound very 
similar to me. Do you have any disagree- 
ments with him? 

Answer. I have many disagreements with 
him, as I have stated in public and in print. 
I disagree with him on the lack of democ- 
racy in Russia * * * and the lack of oppor- 
tunity for the Russian people to make up 
their own minds. I disagree with his send- 
ing the Soviet Army into Hungary and in 
many other ways. 

Moderator Glen Costin then asked 17 of 
the 700 to 800 questions sent up from the 
audience. Gates answered most, but Phil- 
brick also answered a few. Unless other- 
wise noted, Gates was questioned: 

Question. If you have really quit the 
party, why don’t you testify for the Govern- 
ment against Communists? 

Answer. I have testified at many hear- 
ings and trials. I will not be a stool pigeon 
or an informer. 

Question. Do you think the Russian prog- 
ress under communism could have been 
greater under capitalism? 

Answer. It is possible but not probable. 
Russia is developing at a more rapid rate 
than the United States is today. 

Question. What is the difference between 
Russian socialism and the kind you propose? 

Answer. I propose a democratic socialism 
which will retain all the great features of 
our Government. 

Question (to Philbrick). Do you think 
fighting communism is still a matter of 
concern today? 

Answer. Yes, for many reasons. There is 
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Question (to Philbrick). Do you belieys 
Christian capitalism has & monopoly op 
truth, or can communism have some truth) 
Answer. In my 9 years in the party, 7 
found not one single truth. There can pg 
no truth based on falsehood. 

Question (to Gates). Is the Communist 
Party still carrying on espionage in the 
United States? 

Answer. I have no doubt it is conduc 
espionage in the United States just as the 
United States conducts espionage in the 
Soviet Union. 

Question. Did the Daily Worker's edito. 
rial policy come as directive from Moscow? 

Answer. For 10 years that I was. editor 
there was never any direction of any king 
from the Soviet Union. But we didn’t neeq 
directions, we believed any policy of Russia 
was right and we gladly followed it. 

Question (to Philbrick). Don’t you think 
this kind of affair is good in order to bring 
communism out in the open? 

Answer. Yes, I think so. 

Question (to Philbrick). What is your re. 
action to “democratic socialism?” 

Answer. I haven’t the faintest idea what 
it is. I know the satellites are called peo. 
ple’s democracies, so I’m afraid of wha 
democratic socialism might be. ‘ 

Question (to Gates). How do you support 
yourself now, since breaking with the party, 
Do you see a place for you to go, a party or 
group to join? 

Answer. I have no affiliations at the pres. 
ent or any immediate intentions. I am not 
satisfied with anything on the scene now. I 
would like to be identified with the great 
labor movement. There cannot be a new 
American radicalism without labor. 

Question. Do you believe the individual 
should exist for the state? 

Answer. No. The individual should exist 
for himself and for society. The state should 
serve the individual. 

Question What do you think the fate of 
the Communist Party in the Soviet Union is? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. If you had been convicted of try- 
ing to overthrow the U. S. S. R. would you 
have been treated as fairly as you were here? 

Answer. I did not receive a fair trial here. 
Soviet injustice, though much harsher, does 
not excuse American injustice. 

Question. Who is the “we” in your state 
ment, “We tried to change the party three 
times”*? 

Answer. The party itself the first two times. 
The third time it was a group called “re- 
visionists” of which I was identified as leader. 

Question. What is your. reaction to the 
names party leaders called you? Do you fea 
for your person? , 

Answer. Sticks ant stones may hurt me, 
names may make me mad. I don’t have the 
‘slightest fear for my safety. 

Question. Why has communism, as found 


today, not taken over any advanced western 


civilizations? 
Answer, Because a great may of the gains 


Communists fought for have been achieved — 


under capitalism. 
Question (Dr. Jackson to Gates). Names 
single gain the party made for'a single Negro. 
Answer. The party itself never made & 
single gain for any Negro, But it did partidl 
pate in pioneering some advances. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I include an edi | 


torial of Friday, April 25, 1958, from the 
Dallas Morning News commenting 0 
this interesting discussion: 

Gates TALKED a Goop GAME 





friends and predicted almost to the 


what Gates would say and how he would — 
perform, 
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He would say the American Communist 
Party is dead—to lull suckers into belief that 
domestic Reds are no threat. He would 

t the latest Communist line—but call 
it socialism. He would get in good licks 
against capitalism and Secretary of State 
John F. Dulles, to, the delight of certain 
collegians who may have heard the same in 
their classes. 

First of all, Philbrick predicted, he would 
not obey the rules of fair play. “He will 
take twice as much time as allotted him, 
wearing out the perspiring crowd and forc- 
ing me to take far less than the agreement 
calls for.” . 

Sure enough. The moderator plainly gave 
him 20 minutes. Gates took 40. And no- 
body even tried to stop him. Not even the 
moderator. Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity’s advertised debate of free ideas turned 
out to be 40 minutes for communism, 15 for 
Americanism-——just as Gromyko, Vishinsky 
et al., have monopolized United Nations ses- 
sions with ambiguously vague generalities. 

Philbrick nobly acquitted himself. His 
answers were crisp. He refused to dignify 
the shameful personal attack by Gates. 

It is to be hoped that impressionable young 
collegians will reflect calmly on what Gates 
said, that they will read Witness, by Whit- 
taker Chambers, and Masters of Deceit, by 
J. Edgar Hoover for an accurate insight into 
Communist techniques. 

If enough Americans can be duped into 
believing that nuclear tests should be 
stopped, without proof the Soviet Union 
stops them, this Nation can be destroyed. 

If enough Americans can be duped into 
thinking the Communist Party of America 
is dead, then more Americans can be led 
into Communist fronts under respectable 
guises to further the Red line. It doesn’t 
matter to Khrushchev whether Russian ob- 
jectives are promoted through the American 
Communist Party or through the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

If communism can be promoted in Amer- 
fea under the more appealing name of dem- 
ocratic socialism, so what? 

Gates did perform one real service. He 
thoroughly disillusioned sincere Socialists 
by calling himself one. But socialism or 
communism—both are ruled from the top. 
Both degenerate into tyranny. That is the 
basic nature of those systems. Both are re- 
pugnant to the real American. Either, if 
followed, will wreck America. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to pose some 
of the questions which come to me as a 
result of Mr. Gates’ statement: 

First. Are not socialism and commu- 
nism economically here confirmed to be 
the same? 

Second. How does the professed athe- 
isttellright from wrong? , 

Third. How can democratic socialism 
retain the features of our constitutional 
form of Government, as he says? 

Fourth. Has the American 
movement, now influenced by liberals 
and ADAers, become the result .of the 
earlier efforts of Communists and Social- 
ists whom Mr. Gates would like to join? 

Fifth. By what philosophy of consti- 
tutional government do we now justify 
the many legislative bills we are now 
considering that are being sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO? 

Finally, is it not obvious that Senator 

OWLAND’S, or anyone else’s, valiant ef- 
forts to establish a workingman’s bill of 
tights or any conservative legislation is 
doomed to failure unless agreed to by the 
Politically potent labor leaders? 


labor 
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Eulogy of Former Gov. Paul A. Dever, of 
Massachusetts, Delivered by Lt. Gov. 
Robert F. Murphy, of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner held in 
Boston, Mass., on April 19, 1958, the 
greater part of the evening was spent in 
eulogizing our beloved former Governor, 
the Honorable Paul A. Dever, who died 
on April 11. 

The one chosen to make the principal 
tribute was the present Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Robert F. Murphy. 
While I was the speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, I had 
the pleasure of serving with Bob Mur- 
phy, who was then the majority leader. 
Later he served as minority leader and 
in 1954 was the Democratic nominee for 
Governor. In 1956 he was v..e nominee 
for Lieutenant Governor, the position 
which he now holds in the Common- 
wealth. . 

Bob Murphy is a man of exceptional 
talents and qualities. He is an excellent 
speaker, well versed in the field of pub- 
lic service; a former newspaperman, and 
a lifelong Democrat. On this specific 
occasion he rendered glowing tribute to 
Paul Dever in remarks which came from 
the heart and which,.echoed the senti- 
ments of those assembled. I am proud 
and honored to include his address in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

EvuLoGy OF ForMER Gov. PAUL A. DEVER DE- 
LIVERED IN Boston, APRIL 19, 1958, BY 
Lr. Gov. RoBErRT F. MurRPHY, OF MassacHU- 
SETTS 
Tonight, while grief locks the heart, and 

sadness throttles the tongue, and there is an 

overwhelming emotion of complete loss, this 
particular occasion is unique. 

This annual dinner with its productive 
elements for the Democratic Party can well 
be called Paul Dever’s party, because it was 
the function closest to the heart and mind 
of our late and lamented and never-to-be- 
forgotten friend. 

But he would want it, I think, not as a 
tribute to himself. iy 

He would want it so that the means can 
still be procured to perpetuate the record of 
achievements, which his philosophy of life 
translated into a long, litany of deeds, in the 
interests of the poor; the lowly; the sick of 
mind, heart, and body; the homeless; the 
little ones and, indeed, all those forsaken and 
forgotten. 

JEFFERSON-JACKSON 

Paul Dever stood forequare and always for 
the old-fashioned civic integtity of an An- 
drew Jackson. 

Time after time, from this very rostrum, 
he held that “the principles of Thomas Jef- 
ferson are the definitions and the axioms of'a 
free society.” 

The late, great governor was first and fore- 
most for the people, because he was of the 
people. 

BUSINESS 

Paul Dever destroyed the falsehood that 

democracy was hostile to Massachusetts 
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‘business. While he was pilloried as the 
enemy, he lifted the economy and, today we 
defy those detractors to name him or any 
other Democratic governor, as an enemy of 
business. 

He gave us 318 miles of better roads, great- 
er safety on the highways, an expanded 
tourist trade; he increased our commerce, 
and he lowered automobile insurance rates. 

He built us new homes: In 2 short years 
he took them out of the blueprint stage and 
started 115 projects, that provided 12,240 
apartments. 

When he took office* not a single project, 
not even a single apartment, had been com- 
pleted. 

Today, over 50,000 veterans and their fam- 
ilies are living in healthful, respectable, 
low-cost dwellings. 

And he sparked job opportunities when 
he developed the port of Boston and made 
Logan one of the premier airports of the 
world, 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


In the field of public health, once Disraeli 
said: “The health of the people is the foun- 
dation upon which all their happiness and all 
their powers as a state, depend.” 

Massachusetts made her greatest advances, 
in the science of public health, under Paul 
Dever. 

Lemuel Shattuck, the finest chronic dis- 
ease hospital, is, today, a reality. The new 
wing. of the Chelsea soldiers’ home now 
stahds majestically for all to see. 

The Holyoke soldiers’ home came into 
being while he provided annuities for our 
paraplegic veterans. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


“Pauli Dever did more in 1 year in the 
field of mental health than other governors 
did in a hundred years,” once said Dr. Clifton 
Perkins, the long-time commissioner of 
mental health. 

Under Dever, for the first time in years, 
Massachusetts’ mental hospitals discharged, 
as cured, as many patients as they admitted. 
He segregated mentally ill children from the 
adult insane. 

He provided special training for the feeble- 
minded, afflicted with blindness, and he sep- 
arated the physically well insane, from those 
others, ravaged with tuberculosis. 


RETARDED CHILDREN 


For a century, others talked about the 
need for a program to help retarded young- 
sters. They needed help and under Paul 
Dever they got it. 

For lasting cure replaced neglect. 

Myles Standish Hospital was born in 
Taunton, to care for 2,000 exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Today, thanks to a compassionate heart, 
there are no more commanding waiting lists. 
Firetraps were replaced with seven other 
new mental-health schools and hospitals. 
Underpaid. attendants were made whole. 
Understaffed institutions were strengthened. 

-Myles Standish, Paul Dever always claimed, 
was his greatest achievement—and, as long- 
time legislator myself, I know that the pres- 
ent general court will eargerly respond to the 
suggestion of Governor Furcolo, that the 
name of Myles Standish be changed to the 
“Paul Andrew Dever School.” 

Then, indeed, there will be a lasting me- 
morial in respect to his memory. 

Someday, through the succession of gov- 
ernors, the time will come when his portrait 
will be removed from the walls of the execu- 
tive chamber where it now hangs. 

And when that day comes—when that 
moment is here—it is my fond hope, that it 
will be moved to Myles Standish where it 
will hang from, and adorn the walls of 
that institution, in, immortality, and in re- 
spect—yes, in reverence to the memory of 
one possessed of a lofty ideal and a benevo- 
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lent heart. For he once said this regarding 
retarded children: 

“You can have what I have provided; the 
roadways which lace the landscape—you can 
build your bridges and tunnels above and 
under our rivers—you can have your modern 
buildings with towers piercing the clouds— 
and all of that. 

“And in my welcome days of future, pri- 
vate citizenship, I can look back to all of 
those with great pleasure. 

“But if there is one thing that will warm 
my heart, and which I am sure, will be an 
endorsement on a passport by St. Peter, it 
is that, which I have been able to do, for 
the mongoloid youngsters of Massachusetts.” 


LABOR 


He was one of the most devoted friends 
the workingman and woman ever had. 

He broadened the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 

He doubled compensation for the loss of 
an arm. 

He tripled compensation for the loss of 
an eye. 

He raised the minimum hourly wages of 
the lowest-paid Massachusetts worker. 

He gave long-overdue increases to those in 
the State service, who were caught in the 
spiral of inflation. 

He enacted a new anti-injunction law. 

He insisted that maritime workers be 
made eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

To labor, a stalwart has gone. 


EDUCATION 
“It was in making education common to 
all,”’ once said Russell Lowell, “that the des- 


tiny of the free Republic of America was 
practically settled.” 

Paul Dever’s contributions to public edu- 
cation were legion. He turned his attention 
to repairing and refurbishing our many 
State teachers’ colleges which had been in 
bad disrepair for_years. 

He powered the physical plants at our tex- 
tile institutes at Lowell and Fall River and 
New Bedford. Today, they are the best of 
their kind in the world. 

He never stopped trying to provide needed 
new facilities at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

New instructors were added to the teach- 
ers’ colleges to. train more teachers; and to 
man, and to staff, our understaffed schools. 

In one stretch of 2 years under Paul 
Dever, 270 public-school buildings were 
erected in 212 cities and towns, with the 
State underwriting the cost up to as high 
as 65 percent. 

Regional school consolidation came into 
being that made it possible for our very 
smallest communities to grant education 
comparable to that given by our largest citjes. 

He approved scholarships to 100 worthy 
boys and girls at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

He increased scholarship benefits for chil- 
dren of veterans killed in war, and devised 
a State-aided, vocational-education program 
for 13,000 handicapped youngsters. 


CONCLUSION 


T shall always think that Paul Dever was 
less than enthusiastic about it, but he bowed 
to the wishes of his friends and associates 
when he ran for reelection in 1952, after 
completing two terms as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

He probably was not too well physically, 
but he did not complain. Instead, he re- 
sponded to their urge with his usual vigor. 

This followed his choice as the keynoter 
at the Democratic National Convention ‘in 
Chicago, and the unfortunate incident that 
occurred there. He went there to help our 
cause. He went there, true to his character, 
to aid his friend Adlai Stevenson, and to 
proclaim that democracy is inseparable from 
the liberties of men. ~- Democracy that had 
given a Jefferson, a Jackson, a Wilson, a 
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Roosevelt, and a Harry Truman, to the serv- 


. ice of manLind. 


He was not defeated by the Eisenhower 
sweep. Instead he was crucified by the 
assaults on his character and by the attacks 
on his personal probity. 

For Paul Dever went down in 1952 by the 
cowardly and the poisonous thrusts of those 
who vilified him, as no other man had ever 
been sc debased before. 

I have many times thought that he became 
so crestfallen, so downcast by a succession of 
untruths and slurs and outright attacks on 
his honesty, his integrity, and his moral 
uprightness—and by one, I might add, that 
he thought would show some essence, some 
atom of fairness—thatghis illness began and 
became so accentuated, as to lead to his ulti- 
mate, and to me, his most untimely death. 

But our zeal, our admiration for his good- 
ness of character, and for his sincerity will 
never waiver. 

Our admiration for the cold, even light of 
his brilliant mind, will never cease. 

For he was, in fact.and in truth, the leader 
here in Massachusetts of our party. And his 
influence for the common good will remain 
long after his assailants have gone. 

To them, to them, I say that our faith in 
him shali never end. To them I say we shall 
always remain inspired by his precepts and 
by his example. 

To them I say that Paul Dever was the 
builder, the architect, who while he lived, 
lifted us to such heights of moral grandeur 
as we had seldom known before. 

For his name and his purpose made hearts 
beat a little faster in lowly places. And to- 
day his name and his good deeds and his 
eharity are being sung in every nook and 
cranny of this Commonwealth. 

And now that he is gone, his spirit soars. 
For, with his death and with his passing, he 
has left for history and humanity and eter- 
njty for all mankind the everlasting and im- 
mortal memory of Paul Andrew Dever. 

For the spirit of Paul Dever lives on. 

The spirit of Dever will never die. 

The spirit that slowed a week ago lives 
again. 

For he has bequeathed to us the unfinished 
fight to aid the jobless; to strengthen our 
economy; to care for the aged and the sick; 
to build our highways; and to go forth to 
battle for the cause of man. 

Yes; he has left to us, too, the legacy of 
helping the Mongoloid kid, and providing the 
new techniques for the retarded child. 

And, as it always was with Paul Dever, so 
may it always be with us. 

May his immortal soul rest in peace. 





Disabled American Veterans of Wisconsin 
Sponsor Junior Achievement Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


»Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
achievement of a young Wisconsin man 
in winning second place in a national 
essay contest sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped has focused a 
dramatic spotlight on the very fine work 
being done cooperatively by two ex- 
cellent organizations in Wisconsin. 

About 18 months ago, the Department 
of Wisconsin, of the Disabled American 
Veterans, a veterans’ organization well 
known for its outstanding work, under- 
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took the sponsorship of a Junior 

Achievement Co., in Milwaukee. Junior 

Achievement is also an organization that 

is well known for its outstanding ang 

unique work in giving America’s young. 
sters a chance to learn about our system 
of capitalism at its best, by actually 
forming and managing business con. 
cerns of their own. But this particular 

Junior Achievement Co. is unique, in 

that it is made up entirely of youngsters 

who are physically handicapped. 

This year, the Wisconsin DAV organi. 
zation is again sponsoring a Junior 
Achievement Co.; but this one is com- 
prised of both physically handicapped 
and physically fit youngsters. The pro. 
gram is so successful that the DAV is 
making plans to sponsor several chap- 
ters next year. 

Wayne Stanley Gardner, a high- 
school senior from Granton, Wis. a 
community of about 300, in central Wis- 
consin, won second place in the national 
contest. He will come to Washington 
next week, to accept his award from 
President Eisenhower. All of Wisconsin 
is tremendously proud of this young 
man for winning this honor. The Wis- 
consin Department of the DAV has taken 
an active part in promoting this essay 
contest in our State. 

Mr. President, Mr. Harold Wellnitz, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., the department com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
terans, has prepared an excellent state- 
ment telling of his organization’s good 
work in sponsoring Junior Achievement 
companies in our State. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HAROLD WELLNITZ, COMMANDER, 
DEPARTMENT OF WISCONSIN, INC., DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 
In October 1956, the Disabled American 

Veterans, Department of Wisconsin, under- 

took the sponsorship of a Junior Achieve- 

ment Co., and affiliated with the Junior 

Achievement of Southeastern Wisconsin, Ine, 

at 3800 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, 

Junior Achievement itself is nothing new, 

but this company, as far as is known, was 

unique in that it was made up of all handi- 
capped teen-agers. Our purpose in this was 
to give these youngsters some of the advan- 
tages and heip that a grateful country gave 
the disabled veteran in his rehabilitation to 
again become% useful and productive citizen, 

Advisers were recruited, and the company 
was put under the leatiership of Mr. Howard 
Fairbanks, of Brookfield, Wis., himself the 
handicapped man of the year in Wisconsin. 
Insurance. was provided for every minute 
these youhgsters were with Junior Achieve 
ment, and transportation was furnished by 
the Milwaukee County Red Cross Chapter 
The youngsters elected their own officers, 
sales manager, and board of directors. Stock 
was issued at 50 cents per share with 00 
one being allowed to own more than 5 shares. 

The members met one evening a week a 
the Junior Achievement center in Milwaukee 
and manufactured a household product that 


success of the company was such that at 


manner as gny large corporation, these chil- 
dren learned the meaning of American free 
enterprise as well as furthering their educt « 
tion toward a useful and productive life. 
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This year’s company sponsored by the DAV 
Department of Wisconsin is different in the 
fact that we have mixed the handicapped 
youngsters with physically fit teen-agers. 
This experiment is proving to be successful, 
and it is hoped that in the next season we 
will be able to have similar companies in 
other localities in the State. The company 
this year is the Rod & Reel Co. and manu- 
factures fishing rods—a hollow glass fly rod 
7% feet long and 2% ounces in weight, a 
pass action fly rod, and 2 different spinning 

._ These products, of course, are very 
important in the State of Wisconsin. 

On May 8, an awards dinner will be held in 
the Milwaukee Arena with about 1,500 in at- 
tendance. Qur company will compete with 
all others for recognition. The various com- 
panies are rated on five basic principles of 
good business—product, production manage- 
ment, sales, and understanding to determine 
the outstanding companies in the varied 
fields of endeavor. The judges are the Na- 
tional Association of Accountants, the Sales 
Executives Clubs and Engineers Society of 
Milwaukee, and the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club. 

Junior Achievements teaches to American 
youth confidence in the American system and 
sound business principles. Many Milwaukee 
companies are now using Junior Achieve- 
ments as an essential part of their executive 
training program, 

As far as we know, these companies of 
handicapped teen-agers, sponsored by the 
Department of Wisconsin Disabled American 
Veterans, are the first such groups to be 
organized. Our satisfaction is the knowl- 
edge that we have helped these handicapped 
youngsters on the way toward contributing 
to the economic welfare of our country. 

At the essay contest awards dinner in Mil- 
waukee on March 17 at the Allis Chalmers 
Clubhouse, a switch was pulled. The depart- 
ment commander of the DAV accepted a cita- 
tion for the department from Junior Achieve- 
ment of Southeastern Wisconsin, Inc., in 
recognition of its pioneering in this almost 
neglected field. 





The Columbia: Mightiest Power Builder 
on Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 29,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Manner in which water and power re- 
Sources of the Columbia River Basin are 
correlated for maximum production of 
energy has a fascination for engineers 
and laymen alike. The transmission 
stid of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and the multiple-purpose dams 
of the United States Corps of Engineers 
and Bureau of Reclamation form the 
backbone of the network of powerlines 
and powerplants whick make possible 
this electrically and hydraulically inte- 
grated operation of Columbia Basin wa- 
ter resources. ‘Management by the Fed- 
eral Government has been a major fac- 
pen ee the turbulent Columbia in- 

one the world’s mightiest power 
Producers. an 


Operation of this vast interconnected 


system of publicly and privately owned 
bower facilities is vividly described in an 


‘ 
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article in the May 1958 issue of Reader’s 
Digest, entitled “The Columbia: Might- 
iest Power Builder on Earth,” by Wolf- 
gang Langewiesche: I ask unanimous 
consent that the Reader’s Digest article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE COLUMBIA: MIGHTIEST POWER BUILDER ON. 


EaRTH 


(By Wolfgang Langewlesche) 

Crusing my little airplane over the Pacific 
Northwest, I got my first good look at the 
Columbia River. That river, with its tribu- 
taries, is now the biggest power river on earth. 
It dwarfs the Tennessee. And on its power is 
built a regional development that dwarfs the 
TVA. It has brought to the Northwest the 
Hanford atomic works; it powers the giant 
Boeing aircraft factories and the shipyards 
on Puget Sound; it has attracted aluminum 
mills and smelters. Already it has brought 
@ million new people to work in the North- 
west, so that, in the State of Washington, 
1 out of 3 persons is now a newcomer. 

Throughout this region I had seen a brand- 
new answer to those who are afraid that we 
are going to run out of food, land, wood, oil, 
or whatnot. On ‘the plains of Oregon I had 
seen rich wheat farms on land that used to 
be almost desert. The climate has not 
changed, and there is no irrigation; men 
have learned how to grow wheat with less 
rain. In the mountains of Washington I had 
seen modern forestry grow 50 percent more 
Wood per acre than nature would grow un- 
aided. I had seen the gas pipeline coming 
in from the four corners region, 1,000 miles 
away, bringing fuel to this region that lacks 
coal and oil. The answer to the fearful is: 
We can now create resources—land, trees, 
fuel. 

Now, on the Columbia River, I was seeing 
men, in effect, create water. 

We think of the Northwest as rainy, and 
full of tall, dripping pine trees, and moun- 
tainsides sloping down to the sea. That’s 
true for the coast—Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
But inland rise the Cascades, a mountain 
barrier about as high as the Alps. And in- 
land of that, in its rain shadow, lies the 
inland empire—a vast plain, flat or rolling, 
without trees. Most of it is too dry for agri- 
culture, and some is outright desert. 

Across this barren plain the Columbia 
wanders almost unseen, most of the way in 
steep-cut, somber canyons hundreds of feet 
below the operating level of the country. A 
river usually appears from the air as a strip 
of high-intensity civilization. But the Co- 
lumbia for most of its course has no cities on 
it, no roads or railroads following it. For 
long stretches, there’s not a house, not a 
ranch, not a field. 

The cause of this strange situation is not 
hard to discern. The Columbia is fed by 
the glaciers, rains, and heavy snows high 
up in the Rockies. So it has plenty of water, 
plenty of power to cut its bed deeper and 
deeper. But the country it flows through 
gets little rain, has almost no streams, and is 
not being cut down by erosion. So, through 
the ages, the river has dug down, while the 
country has stayed up. And there’s your 
problem: a big fat river flows through arid 
country; and millions of acres are useless 
because you can’t get the water on the land. 

That's what Grand Coulee Dam is all 
about. It lifts the water up onto the plain— 
economically. 

From the air, Grand Coulee Dam, biggest 
concrete structure on earth, looks small, 
graceful, even fragile, down there in its 
canyon. Actually, it is a goliath among 
power dams: it develops almost 3 million 

wer. It feeds its power into the re- 
gional network.of high-tension lines. But 
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@ small part of its power is used to pump 
river water out of the canyon up to the level 
of the country. The water flows up the 
canyon side through a bundle of 12 pipes 
that look like organ pipes, each one big 
enough to supply all of New York City with 
water. On top, the water goes into a vast 
storage lake, several miles wide, 27 miles long. 

The pumping up is done in the spring, 
when the river runs high, and in the dead 
of night, when the region’s power require- 
ments are lowest. The rest of the time, irri- 
gation draws on that storage lake, while the 
dam devotes full time to powermaking. 

On an impulse, I left the river here and 
followed the irrigation water, to see where 
it was used. I followed the lake, then a 
canal. a length of pipeline, a canal again. 
It led me across one of the strangest land- 
scapes on earth. It’s lava country, mostly 
black, through which run canyons that make 
no sense because they have no rivers in 
them. I saw a Niagara Falls, only 3 times 
as high and 5 times as broad. The horse- 
shoe shaped precipice, the gorge—it was all 
there, except the water. It was a dead 
waterfall, along a ghost river. 

This region is called the channeled 
scablands. of Washington, and it explains 
why Grand Coulee Dam is where it is. 

The country has been devastated twice: 
first by fire (liquid lava boiling up out of 
cracks in the ground), then by water. Dur- 
ing the ice age a glacier dammed up the 
Columbia River until it overflowed its can- 
yon and started off sideways, across the 
plains of stiffened lava, seeking a new chan- 
nel to the sea. This overflow is what tore 
up the country, dug those canyons, made 
that waterfall. 

When the ice age faded, the Columbia 
went back into its old course, leaving the 
dry river courses. The canyons are called, 
locally, “coulees.” The biggest of them all, 
Grand Coulee, is now the storage lake for 
irrigation water. The old watercourse in 
general now serves as an easy cross-country 
route for the irrigation water. Out of old 
devastation we’ve made a natural resource. 


On the plain where the water is used I 
expected to see a nice expanse of green. I 
was wrong. The soil worth irrigating lies in 
patches only, interlaced with black lava 
flows, hills, stretches of sand. Here and 
there, a settler’s house stands on the vast 
somber plain, no driveway leading to it, as 
if it has only just been set down. The land- 
scape looks unfinished and uninviting—be- 
cause it is. To put new land under irriga- 
tion is a tough job. You have to drain as 
well as irrigate. If the soil gets waterlogged, 
it goes wrong—in texture or in chemistry. 
The first years, all you can grow is alfalfa. 
Its roots dig deep down and loosen up the 
soil and bring it to life. All this takes 
money. People here say you must go $25,000 
in the hole before such a farm begins to 
pay off. 

It is true that you get the land, itself, 
practically free—under a successor to the 
famous Homestead Act, signed by Abraham 
Lincoln, which once offered to any man on 
earth a farm in America, free. But the set- 
tler must pay off, through the years, his 
share of the irrigation system. And what 
he gets is just raw land, with water delivered 
at one corner by the Government, The 
rest—the ditches and drainage, the house, 
the machines—is up to him. It takes guts 
to succeed here. 

Now, for many, the toughest part is over. 
Farmers are beginning to make good crops of 
high-value products: peas, sugar beets, can- 
ning vegetables. They are paying old bills 
and buying new machines. I circled the 
town of Othello, Wash.—once a mere nothing 
along the highway—and found it an impres- 
sive little place: big school, big agencies for 
cars and farm machinery, a motor court, and 
@ landing strip within walking distance of 
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everything. Clearly a lot of people are bet- 
ting a lot of money on the future of that 
plain. 

I went back to the Columbia River and 
flew its whole length. The more I saw, the 
more I was astounded. I had known about 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams. But 
these are prewar. Since World War II a 
dozen new dams have been built or set under- 
way. Even since the Korean war the power 
on the Columbia River system has doubled. 
Soon the river will look like a string of lakes, 
with one dam backing the water right up to 
the foot of the next dam above. Many of 
the dams are remote, and seldom seen even 
by northwesterners. But their names pop up 
continually in local talk: Hungry Horse, Ice 
Harbor, Priest Rapids, Chief Joseph (gen- 
erally called Chief Joe). The Dalles, McNary. 
For the last 10 years half a million dollars 
has been spent every day to build new dams 
on the Columbia. In the next 10 years a 
million dollars a day will be spent for more 
dams, to keep up with the power needs of 
the country. 

Who does all this? That’s just the point. 
This is a TVA without the A. No central all- 
wise authority runs the development. Some 
dams are private enterprise; some are United 
States Government; some belong to cities, 
some to public utility districts, which means 
essentially counties. The development runs 
by argument, hearings, quarrels, lawsuits, 
compromise. “But this interferes with my 
power.” “It hurts my fish.” “It floods out 
my Indians.” In every aspect, involved are 
the Federal Government, with various of its 
agencies—Bureau of Reclamation, Fish end 
Wildlife, Army engineers, the Bonneville 
Power Administration, Indian Affairs; five 
States, each with several bureaus and com- 
missions; ylus Canada (the Canadian part 
of the river, in British Columbia, is still 
mostly wild)... Senators from the Northwest- 
ern States also make their wishes known. 
And beneath the surface there is a life-and- 
death struggle between public power and 
private power. 

Despite the multiplicity of interests, the 
river is operated as a single entity. I say 
“operated.” Once you have a string of dams 
on a river, you can’t just let the water run: 
You have to open and close the gates and 
spillways to take care of floods and droughts 
and the varying demand for power. Main 
tool of operation—the Northwest power pool. 

What's that? There is no organization of 
that name, no office, no letterhead. It’s 
simply the fact that all the power producers 
of the region work together. A four-State 
grid of high-tension lines connects all the 
dams. Each dam feeds its power into the 


grid; each city, industry, rural electrification _ 


district draws its power from the grid. Elec- 
 trically, therefore, the Northwest is one pool. 
Here’s how it will work, for instance, once 
the new dams in Idaho are completed: In the 
early summer, when farmers in Idaho draw 
a lot of current to run irrigation pumps, the 
Snake River, a tributary of the Columbia, 
has a good flow of water. The simple thing 
to do would be to supply the local demand 
with locally made current from the local 
river. But, at this same time of year, power 
requirements downriver and along the coast 
are fairly low; the dams down there have 
more riverfiow than they need and must let 
water run over the spillways, which means 
waste. Pool operation combines these two 
situations. Idaho Power shuts down its tur- 
bines, closes its dams, and supplies its local 
farmers with power drawn from the grid. 
At the same time, the dams downstream open 
up their turbines and supply to the grid the 
extra power to make up for what Idaho draws. 
In this way waste of water downstream is 
reduced, and up in Idaho, as the water level 
rises behind the dams, a reserve builds up. 
So water has been, in effect, created. There 
is now a mass of water upriver, ready to work, 
that would not have been there without this 
trick of management. 
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Imagine the bookkeeping. Both water and 
electric energy are borrowed back and forth 
between the dams, power companies, Govern- 
ment agencies. When extra water builds up 
behind dam A because dam B works extra 
hard, that extra water belongs to dam B. It 
is valuable property. It is stored in layers 
you don’t see when you look at a reservoir. 
The topmost 2 feet of water may belong to 
the XYZ company, the layer of water next 
below to the Army Engineers, the next foot 
under that to the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, or the city of Tacoma. A string 
of dams, working a river as a whole—here is 
a brilliant new creation of man. 

The trouble with the Columbia is—its 
water comes at the wrong time of year. It 
runs highest in spring and early summer 
while the snow is melting in the Rockies. 
The power needs are greatest in the winter, 
when all the lights and electric heaters are 
on. So in fall and winter, until a few years 
ago, when Chief Joe Dam went to work, the 
region had brownouts. 

Even now the aluminum plants, attracted 
to the region by the cheap electricity, have 
to close down every winter because there 
isnt enough power. This is as planned; they 
get their power cheap on the condition that 
they may be cut off. But power that isn’’t 
firm—that is, available year round—is for 
most industries and households not worth 
having. 

The best way to get more power is to doc- 
tor the river to flow more evenly: to build 
more storage reservoirs up river. Each gallon 
you can hold up river in the spring, at high- 
water time, becomes valuable when you let 
it run down the river in the fall, at low- 
water time. 

And now comes the miracle of downstream 
benefits. Suppose you build a dam and 
powerhouse high up on the upper part of 
the river. Behind your dam you have a reser- 
voir which you filled in the spring. Now, 
at the low-water season, as you draw on your 
own stosage to keep your own turbines run- 
ning, you release a lot of water which flows 
down the river and runs through every- 
body else’s turbines also. At each dam down- 
stream your water comes as extra water. It 
would not be available had you not built 
your dam. So your water does extra work 
which that dam could not do before your dam 
was built. 

Again water has been created where there 
was none before—or rather at a time when 
there would have been none before. 

Downstream benefits are also a political 
headache. They are worth money. When 
the Army engineers analyze a new dam 
project, they always take its downstream 
benefits into account. On the books of the 
Federal Government the lower dams then 
pay the upstream dams for benefits received. 
This is, of course, merely a bookkeeping 
transaction, but without it many a Federal 
dam would show a loss to the taxpayer. 
But a private-power dam cannot collect for 
downstream benefits from Government- 
owned .dams. The Federal Government 
claims it owns the river anyway, and all im- 
provements become its property ipso facto. 
This is part of the grim struggle between 
private and public power. 

The Columbia, with ite tributaries, was the 
last place in the country where big, unused 
waterpower was still left. Now, the good 
dam sites are all taken up, or spoken, for. 
And dam building becomes more expensive 
as the country develops. Sometime after 
1970, building of dams will have become so 
expensive that it will be more economic to 
add steam powerplants, possibly with atomic 
heat. Is this the end of the line of river 
development? 

No, there’s still another twist. Steam- 
power needs waterpower as a sort of back- 
stop. The demand for electric power goes 
up and down violently through the day and 
night. But steampower, to be economical, 
wants to run at a steady_pace. Waterpower, 
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on the other hand, lends itself to o 
in spurts. When you shut it down, YOU: loge 
nothing; the water rises behind the dam, 
and is available for your next run. And a 
water turbine requires no warmup; just 
open up, and let her spin. So, in most of the 
United States, waterpower is used now to 
firm up steampower and make it more eco. 
nomic. When the Northwest finally goes to 
the same regime, it will mean that more 
turbines can be installed in each dam. And 
more power can be got from each dam, jp 
short spurts, than it now produces in 5 
operation. Used that way, Columbia River 
power will be more valuable than ever. 
Thats what I saw on the Columbia: map 
can create resources. There is no end to oyy 
resources as long as there’s no end to our 
ideas. 









Automobile Pricing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an inter- 
esting article written by Richard L 
Strout, entitled “Cars and a Price 
Jungle,” and published in the Christian 
Science Monitor for April 24. Mr, 
Strout points out the need for a law re- 
quiring labels giving the actual manu- 
facturer’s list price on automobiles 
offered for sale. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 24, 1958] 
CARS AND A PRICE JUNGLE 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

We were all seated at the end of the long 
press table in the Senate restaurant talking, 
of course, about the automobile industry. 
Everybody these days talks about the slump, 
and then about Detroit. ‘ 

“Do you know,” observed a reporter, “that 
there isn’t a new-car salesroom in this city 
where you can find the actual manufat- 
turer’s list price of an automobile to the 
dealer? When a consumer sets out to buys 
car he’s just operating in the dark.” 

“There don’t seem to be any fixed prices 
any more,” said a disgruntley voice. “You 
take in your old car and from there on it 
like haggling in an oriental bazaar.” 

I was surprised at the agreement that 
followed. Several speakers said they wanted 
new cars but were holding back. I am sure 
the same diseussion is going on over tht 
country. A lot of people, it appears, 
only don’t like thé length, looks, or price, of 
news cars but are also upset by the details 
of the deal that sells their old car and gets 
the new one. 

“It’s a price jungle,” testified John b 
O'Brien, president of the Better Busine 
Bureau of Akron, Ohio, before the Sensi | 
Subcommittee on Automotive 
Practices, headed by Senator A. S. ( 
MonrRoNEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma. “Tit 
plain price tag on an automobile off 
sale today is so rare a thing as to be almost 
nonexistent. You can find out almost 
thing about an automobile except what' 
darn thing costs.” ig 

It’s @ queer situation. Hundreds of mi 
lions spent for automobile advertising, and 
yet at the salesroom when the doubtful cub 
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tomer enters he, or she, is expected to engage 
in the Levantine sport of bargaining in which 
@ ballyhooed over allowance for the trade- 
in is taken care of by an inflated price of 
the new car. 

On a Mexican street corner a tourist smiles 
at the need to haggle for some common com- 
modity, but back in the United States he now 
often engages unsmilingly in much the same 
practice in what may be the biggest single 
investment he makes outside of his home. 

Four spokesmen for the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers -Association, which repre- 
sents some 25,000 franchised dealers through- 
out the Nation, testified in favor of a pro- 

Monroney bill requiring manufac- 
turers’ wholesale prices to be displayed on 
new cars. ‘The association, they explained, 
nad tried and failed to,.police the industry 
themselves. Price “packing,” they said, was 
common—marking up or adding charges over 
and above normal recognized markup from 
the wholesale price at which a dealer ac- 
quires an automobile from a manufacturer. 

William M. McCune, representing the State 
of Pennsylvania on the NADA, said the 
manufacturers hadn’t been of much help. 
The practice of “packing” really hit hard in 
1954 when the big three competitive race got 
intense. Indeed, a Pontiac dealer of Albany, 
N. Y., testified before another committee, that 
“packing was condoned and encouraged by 
General Motors,” and a Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer from Reno, Nev., testified to like 
effect in his own line. 

In large part, it appears, the fault is that 
of gullible customers looking for fantastic 
bargains, who think they are somehow 
beating the system when they get preposter- 
ous trade-in allowances. They do not realize 
that they are paying as much, or more, for 
their purchase because of “packed” prices of 
the new car. Sometimes there is outright 
fraud through’ the device of a faked factory 
invoice; sometimes the trick is done more 
subtly by including a long list of optional 
equipment and accessories at inflated prices; 
items which do not occur to the customer as 
price factors until the deal is all but closed. 

“There is a tremendous reservoir of car 
buyers who are refraining from buying at 


. this time,’ testified Morgan R. Purdy, Pon- 


tiac-Buick dealer of Van Wert, Ohio. 

He, like Roland Hughes, Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer of Jonesboro, Ark., thought the pro- 
posed bill would extinguish some of the fool- 
ishness engaged in by the disruptive minor- 
ity who persist in false and misleading claims 
in advertising. 





Salmon Are Only “Pinks” in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, for reasons completely beyond 
my comprehension and the comprehen- 
sion of all Alaskans, ations have 
been made that if communism is not 
Tampant in Alaska it might be accept- 
able there later on. This is simply fan- 

- No part of the United States 
contains citizens more loyal than does 
Alaska. The April 19 issue of the Valdez 
Breeze commented on this editorially. 

The editorial is offered here: 
Wastancron, D. C., SEER Preoicrs “Pink” 
, FurTure ror ALASKA 

Once again Alaska and its residents have 
been put through a siege of name calling. 
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We are not arguing party politics, the pros 
and cons of statehood—we are only wonder- 
ing why such learned people keep expound- 
ing along the same lines? 

Surely there has never been a suggestion 
of rumor as to any of our schools being hot- 
beds of communistic activities—none of our 
citizens have appeared before Senate inves- 
tigating committees because of questionable 
affiliations. Can the gentlemen who are our 
accusers say the same for their own States? 

To point an accusing finger toward the 
north and west.-and say 
future homes of communism” is fantastic. 

To infer that should the time ever come 
that we could elect our own governor we 
would all blithely vote a straight Communist 
ticket—is like saying California is going to 
be exiled from the United States because 
Harry Bridges lives there. 

The founders of our country would only 
shake their heads in wonder if they could 
see such ignorance and greed for power as 
is displayed by those who formulate the laws 
that govern us all. 

Please, gentlemen, before you make any 
more rash statements get out your reference 
books and see just where the so-called 
strength of the Communist power is—for it 


_ surely isn’t and not likely to ever be Alaska. 





Senator Russell Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
people of Georgia are exceedingly proud 
of the deserved honor which is being 
paid «their beloved and distinguished 
senior Senator, RicHarp B. RUSSELL, in 
the presentation to him on Wednesday of 
one of the two 1958 George Washington 
Awards of the American Good Govern- 
ment Society. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial entitled “A 
Statesman Honored,” from the April 26, 
1958, issue of the Savannah (Ga.) Morn- 
ing News, which aptly expresses the sen- 
timents of Georgians in this regard. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A STATESMAN HONORED 

Come the evening of April 30 and a great 
Georgian who has demonstrated down 
through the years that there is no substitute 
for statesmanship in holding the esteem of 
his constituents will receive a signal honor. 

We speak, of course, of Senator RicHarp 
Russett, who is to be the recipient of 1 of 
the 2 1958 George Washington awards of 
the American Good Government Society. 
The other will go to Senator Wituiam F. 
EKNOWLAND of California, also a great cham- 
pion of intellectual honesty. 

The presentation to Senator Russe. will 
be made by Erle Cocke, Jr., former national 
commander of the American Legion. Prop- 
erly enough, Dr. Felix Morley, author and 
educator, will deliver an address entitled, 
“President George Washington.” 

The people of Senator Russet1’s home 
State should be proud indeed that he has 
been selected for this honor, which has been 
reserved for such other great Americans as 


“Robert Taft, Herbert Hoover, and the late 


Senator Walter F. George. The award indi- 


“There lay the . 
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cates that throughout the Nation our senior 
Senator’s talents and contributions are 
being recognized by those who come closest 
to symbolizing the integrity and courage of 
the man who was first in war, peace, and 
the hearts of his countrymen—George Wash- 
ington. 





Foremost Catholic Farm Policy Expert 
Endorses Direct Payments Method 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s Greatest minds and 
greatest hearts in the field of farm pol- 
icy is Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, director of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference. He 
is loved and respected by farm people 
of all faiths and parties and organiza- 
tions for his humane and understand- 
ing view of the problems of agriculture. 
He is highly esteemed even by those who 
disagree with his views. 

As for me, for many years I have 
greatly admired Monsiegneur Ligutti’s 
work in farm policy and with farm peo- 
ple. I have the highest esteem both for 
his recommendations about what should 
be done to help our farmers, and for 
his fundamental objectives—which is to 
preserve, protect, and promote the fam- 
ily-type farm as the basic pattern in our 
agriculture... I am proud, indeed, to 
endorse this objective as my own. 

In a recent interview in the Register 
Times-Review, published by the Catholic 
Diocese of La Crosse, Wis., Monsiegneur 
Ligutti’s views on present farm programs 
are presented with unusual clarity and 
force. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have the interview with 
Monsiegneur Ligutti printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, so it may come to 
the attention of all Members of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the La Crosse (Wis.) Register Times- 
Review of April 18, 1958] 
PRIcE SUPPORTS RIDICULOUS—RURAL GROUP 
CHIEF SLAMS FARM PROGRAM 
(By Robert G. Hoyt) 

Kansas CiTy, Mo.—America’s farm pro- 
gram, in some aspects, lacks both common- 
sense ard common justice, the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference’s executive 
director said here. 

In an interview that touched on a large 
number of farm-related topics, Msgr. Luigi 
G. Ligutti declined to comment on President 
Eisenhower’s veto of the recent farm bill, or 
on the bill itself. But he considers the idea 
of price supports ridiculous. 

“The farmers are producing a great abund- 
ance of goods—too much, the Government 
says,” he said. 

“So the Government enters the market, 
buys some of these goods, and puts them 
away. It costs $1 million a day just to store 
this surplus, as they call it, not to speak 
of the cost of buying it. 

“Because these goods are taken off the 
market, naturally prices are higher. So what 
does this mean? It means that we are pay- 
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ing taxes so that we can pay higher prices for 
our food.” 

He added: “The Rural Life Conference does 
not mean that the farmer should be left at 
the mercy of the market, when he has so 
little control over it. We simply oppose the 
illogical and doubly expensive system now 
being used to give the farmer a fair re- 
turn.” 

A betiler way to accomplish this end, he 
suggested, would be to let the farmer produce 
what he wants to and market it without 
controls. 

The farmer then would receive, directly 
from the Government, the difference between 
the cost of production and a reasonable rate 
of return on his investment and labor. Such 
a plan would bring an immediate and sharp 
drop in prices, and the price reduction would 
in turn have these effects: 

Consumers would benefit financially. 

Consumption would increase, especially 
among poorer families. This would bring a 
rise in the standard of living—the natural 
response to abundant production, now 
artificially prevented. It would also tend to 
reduce surpluses. 

The cost of administering the Government 
farm program would be materially reduced, 
because the system of paying directly to 
farmers would be far simpler than the pres- 
ent arrangement. By a provision limiting 
the amount payable to any one producer, the 
system would also allow the Government to 
put into actual practice the frequently ex- 
pressed but never implemented policy of 
favoring family-operated farms. 

“Farmers certainly aren’t getting sufficient 
income now to justify their investments and 
recompense them for their labor. Their in- 
come is down by perhaps as much as 30 per- 
cent, while prices have gone up 10 percent,” 
the monsignor estimated. 

If price supports are to be retained, he 
argued, they should be administered with an 
eye to the realities of farm operations. He 
took issue sharply with the theory, frequently 
advanced by Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson, that reductions in price supports 
will automatically reduce production. 

Monsignor Ligutti believes that the general 
public is not learning the facts of the farm 
problem or the attitudes held by most farm- 
ers. Farm publications and some farm or- 
ganizations—including the Farm Bureau— 
defer to the interests of big commercial farm- 
ers, do not adequately represent the views of 
those on family farms. 

Though he doesn’t insist that all persons 
now living on the land should stay there, 
he is critical of the proposal to take 2 million 
small producers out of agriculture and into 
industry. 

The proposal gets a good press, but Mon- 
signor Ligutti doubts that it would solve the 
surplus problem. 





Befuddled Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Befuddled Critics,” from the 
Arizona Republic. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as ‘follows: 
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BEFUDDLED CRITICS 


Four staff members of the Washington 
University Law Quarterly have undertaken 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat to refute a 
series of editorials published in the Arizona 
Republic pointing out the need to curb the 
runaway United States Supreme Court. 

The conchasion of the Republic's editorial 
series, as readers of this page may remem- 
ber, was that some way must be utilized to 
bring the Supreme Court back to its his- 
toric functions without altering its consti- 
tutional position. We did not attack the 
Supreme Court. We defended it against the 
misuse. which the majority of present 
Justices are. making of its prerogatives. 

Our Washington University critics devote 
their first 16 paragraphs to convincing their 
readers that the Republic claimed the power 
of judicial review is unconstitutional. We 
eventually discover the reason for their mis- 
apprehension: They themselves are firmly 
convinced that the Court’s legitimate power 
to rule laws unconstitutional when they are 
in fact unconstitutional is the same as the 
power to make new laws or even, if the 
whim moves, to amend the Constitution. 
Of all people, attorneys should be able to 
see the difference, and of all atorneys, those 
connected with a university law faculty 
should be acutely aware of it. If they are 
not, heaven help the law students. 

The Republic maintained, and others such 
as the distinguished Judge Learned Hand 
have maintained, that the Supreme Court 
does not have the power, and must not be 
allowed to usurp it, to make law. Through- 
out its history that has been the Supreme 
Court’s own position, expressed as late as 
1936 in an opinion which declared: “The 
Constitution is the supreme law of the land 
ordained and established by the people. All 
legislation must conform to the principles it 
lays down. When an act of Congress is ap- 
propriately challenged in the courts as not 
conforming to the constitutional mandate, 
the judicial branch of the Government has 
only one duty; to lay the article of the Con- 
stitution which is invoked beside the statute 
which is challenged and to decide whether 
the latter squares with the former. * * * 
The Court neither approves or condemns 
any legislative power. * * *” 

Our Washington Law Quarterly critics next 
charge the Republic with blatant misstate- 
ment of rulings handed down by the Su- 
preme Court. In what way? Well, they say, 
first you must understand that a court deci- 
sion applies only to the case which is de- 
cided. In kindergarten language they ex- 
plain what attorneys call the law of the case. 
In essence this is a very sound doctrine 
which holds that a court judgment has the 
effect of law against the person to whom it 
is applied, but nowhere else. The Republic’s 
basic misstatement is supposed to have been 
that Supreme Court decisions could possibly 
apply to any but the actual case under con- 
sideration. 

What are the facts? The Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Nelson case knocked out 
antisubversive laws in almost half the 
States of the Union. Of course the States 
could go to court 1 by 1 if they wanted 
to spend the money, but in this 1 decision 
the Supreme Court said the Federal Con- 
gress had preempted the antisubversive 
field by enacting the Smith act, and State 
laws in the same field were null. The lan- 
guage of the decision was purposely broad 
enough to cover all States. Of what use is 
the law of the case when the Supreme 
Court itself disregards it? 

In this matter of preemption, too, our 
critics disregard the whole truth for the 
sake of influencing opinion. They say the 
decision in the Nelson case was not uncon- 
stitutional because the preemption doctrine 
is based on the Constitution, and the deci- 





sion was based on the preemption doctrine, 
The truth is that the doctrine was twisteq 
entirely out of shape by the present sy. 
preme Court, which even disregarded a plain 
statement in the Smith act itself that 
was not intended to crowd States out of 
the antisubversive field. 

The Washingon Law Quarterly quartet 
proceeds in much the same vein, and 
much the same methods, in an attempt to 
discredit all other criticism of the present 
Supreme Court majority. Despite a con. 
stitutional clause which says, “Each House 
may determine the rules of its proceedings,” 
they manage to convey the idea that the 
power to investigate “was granted to Con. 
gress (by the Supreme Court) only upon 
condition that investigations have legisig. 
tion as an object.” 

How far off base can counselors get when 
they attempt a defense at any cost? Perhaps 
a clue is that at one place in their criticism, 
they attribute Thomas Jefferson’s remarks 
about the Supreme Court directly to the edi- 
torial. Flattering, but hardly honest. We 
wonder what Jefferson’s reaction would haye 
been to the law editors’ remarks that his 
words contributed to an ultimate absurdity, 

The attack on the Republic’s editorials is 
more confusing than enlightening until we 
come to one small paragraph. It says: “If 
the Court decided it could, not overrule past 
decisions, the only other way of changing 
them would be by amending the Constitu- 
tion. This is a burdensome process req 
the agreement of three-fourths of the States, 
Is this change desirable?” 

Change? We have been under the impres- 
sion all along that the only proper way to 
change the Constitution is by amendment, 
We most assuredly are not willing to leave it 
to five members of the Supreme Court. And 
despite the final exhortation of our Washing- 
ton Law Quarterly critics, we shall continve 
to resist the Court’s usurpation with every 
legitimate power-at our command. 





Idea With Wings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
‘Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, April 27: 

Ipga WITH WINGS 

Washington will lose a wholesome and 
constructive voice tday when Amb 
Gonzales J. Facio of Costa Rica returns 0 
his native land. Senor Facio is a young 
man from a small republic, yet in his 2-year 
tour of duty he contributed an idea 
already has made an impact on the 
sphere. In looking at Latin America’s prob 
lems, Ambassador Facio was struck by th? 
paradox that a peaceful area of the 


should pour so much of its treasure ind 


armaments when the region is already 
protected from outside aggression by 
shield of the United States. Why shoulda’ 
Latin America profit by the changing natllt 
of warfare, the Costa Rican asked, and i 
duce its arms expenditures in an 
manner? When Senor Facio presented * 
Council of the Organization of Americal 
States with a plan aimed at trimming am 
budgets and diverting the money saved 
beneficial public projects, he ruffed 
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feathers of some of his older colleagues. 
The OAS yoted to shelve the proposal and 
doubtless some Latin diplomats hoped that 
it would be forgotten entirely. It has not 
peen forgotten; instead, it has taken wing 
and is still alive in much of the hemisphere. 
ambassador Facio’s hard-headed idealism 
may yet prove a catalyst for a sensible and 


hopeful change. i 





The Tenth Anniversary of the Establish- 
ment of Israel as a Free and Independ- 
ent Nation 





SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th anniversary of the independence 
of Israel is an occasion of worldwide 
significance because it represents the ap- 
plication for a decade of the same per- 
severing spirit that inspired the God- 
fearing American Colonists to found a 
new nation dedicated to the cause of 
liberty and freedom. | 

According to the Hebrew calendar, 
April 24, 1948, marks the establishment 
of the State of Israel with full sovereignty 
among the nations of the world. During 
the ensuing 10-year period, Israel has 
demonstrated to the world its ability to 
develop and expand its agricultural and 
industrial economy af a rate of progress 
that has astounded those who were 
skeptical that Israel could accomplish its 
avowed purpose of developing its econ- 
omy and becoming a highly respected 
member of the family of nations. 

Mr. Speaker, when you consider the 
marked progress made by Israel in the 
short space of 10 years, it confirms: the 
observations of William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr.. who in writing from New 
City, Jerusalem, in June 1955, revealed 
the gift of prophecy when he wrote: 

From my window in the King David Hotel 
in Israel, I can look out over Mount Zion to 
the Mount of Olives in Jordan beyond the 
Old City of Jerusalem for a distance of about 
a mile. 

But in the contrast that exists between the 
Arab and Jewish sides of Jerusalem it is like 
passing through the ages from the primitive 
past to: modern western civilization. * * * 
The heart of the old walled city of Jerusalem 
where lies the tomb of Lord Jesus Christ and 
the sacred shrines of the three great reli- 
gions are typically Arab. By this I mean 
its streets are crooked and narrow and cob- 
blestoned. ~ 

The contrast between the medieval walled 


_ tity and hustling modern metropolis which 


the Jews have made of their part of Jeru- 
salem is more than just striking. One can- 
hot escape the conclusion that despite, or 
Perhaps because of, the difficulties placed in 
their way by the Arab world, which refuses 
accept the existence of the Jewish na- 
home, these people are going to be 
Successful in their determination to develop 
&hew and dynamic nation. 
On arrival on this side of the city one is 
tely impressed by the spirit of vi- 
‘ality and modernity that is reflected in the 
neces and actions of a people of many 
races with only their religion in common, 
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who have come here from all parts of the 
world to help make their dreams of a home- 
land come true. 

Streets are wide and clean. The shops are 
many and attractive. New housing develop- 
ments are spotted all over the rolling coun- 
tryside. There is an atmosphere of strong 
will to work and strength of purpose. 

From what I have seen in the few hours I 
have been here, I would say that it is going 
to take more than the Arab economic block- 
ade, frontier incidents and the resentful ill 
will of the 40 million people in the Arab 
world to make the Jewish people abandon 
fulfillment of thé centuries-old aspiration to 
have a place they can call home, 


Mr. Speaker, the Israelis have justified 
the confidence placed in them for today 
Israel stands as a beacon of hope for 
peace in the Middle East because of its 
ideals of freedom, its devotion to the en- 
couragement of mutual cooperation, and 
its deep sense of spiritual values without 
which no nation can long endure. Truly 
it can be said that Israel represents the 
addition of a new voice to the symphony 
of human freedom. 

As a practical example of humanitar- 
ianism, Israel opened its doors to more 
than 900,000 destitute and homeless men, 
women, and children from the ghettos of 
Asia and Africa and the concentration 
camps of Europe. Thus the State of 
Israel has become a sanctuary to these 
hapless thousands by giving them the op- 
portunity to regain their self-respect and 
in truth enjoy for the first time in their 
bleak lives the priceless privilege of being 
able to look up at the stars as they are 
restored the right to gain.a livelihood un- 
fettered and unchained. 

By providing a haven of refuge for 
nearly a million of persecuted human, 
beings, Israel has given a ringing and 
conclusive answer by its exemplary con- 
duct to the biblical question: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” 

Bereft for ages of a national homeland, 
the heritage, culture, character, and re- 
ligious faith of the Jewish people have 
never been in eclipse for they have out- 
standing contributions to the advance- 
ment of civilization down through the 
centuries. ‘There is not a nation in ex- 
istence today that has not benefited from 
the influence of the Jewish race for it 
has produced leaders of thought for cen- 
turies in the arts and sciences, in religion, 
politics, philanthropy, and in the whole- 
someness of-family life. 

A persecuted and homeless race that 
through its proud history was subjected 
to cruel attacks by bigots and traducers, 
the Jewish people for centuries were lit- 
erally hounded from pillar to post and 
scattered to the four winds with no sov- 
ereign nation to call their own. 

The Jewish people share the views of 
Christendom to the extent that they, 
too, regard Palestine as Judaism’s holy 
land, yet for the first time in history a 
flag bearing the star of David flies over 
their spiritual home. 

It is evident that the spiritual well- 
springs that since biblical times have 
nursed the Jewish people through ad- 
versity and persecution and which ac- 
count for their deep faith in Almighty 
God have proved to be their unfailing 
source of strength down through the 


ages. 
Today their centuries of devout prayer 
and earnest supplication have been an- 
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swered, for Israel is truly the promised 
land for a race who never despaired of 
God’s love andmercy. Asa result, while 
Israel as a nation is still in swaddling 
clothes, it has become to a persecuted 
people literally a land of milk and honey 
because human dignity is restored and 
guaranteed to a race that had no na- 
tional homeland but was forced to seek 
asylum in the other nations of the world. 
In Israel the Jewish people have a sov- 
ereign nation of their own that today 
has a voice in the United Nations, where 
the quest by free nations for universal 
peace is the major objective. 

The 10 years of phenomenal progress 
made by Israel despite its unfriendly 
neighbors is an indication of the self- 
determination by an ancient race to sur- 
vive as a free and independent nation. 

Israel has shown positive signs of its 
desire for peace in the Middle East 
through repeated public pronouncements 
by its able Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion, who offered disarmament as be- 
ing highly acceptable to Israel if the 
neighboring countries would adopt the 
same conciliatory attitude and cooperate 
in making it a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, the action by the United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in adopting resolutions on April 23 
extending greetings to the State of 
Israel on its 10th anniversary exempli- 
fied the admiration of the American peo- 
ple for this infant nation. 


I am happy to join my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives in approv- 
ing the resolution saluting Israel on its 
progress during the difficult and strug- 
gling 10 years of its existence and to wish 
this highly respected new nation of the 
Middle East continued success in its 
growth and development as a free and 
independent nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to 
make part of my remarks the beautiful 
prayer offered at the opening session of 
the House of Representatives on April 
23 by Rabbi Israel Goldstein of Congre- 
gation B’nai Jeshurn, New York, chair- 
man of the American Committee for the 
Celebration of Israel’s 10th anniversary. 

The prayer follows: 

Lord, Creator, Shepherd, Father, if a 
thousand years are but as yesterday in Thy 
sight, 10 years are but as a moment. Yet 
there are great moments in the human 
drama which attest to the divine spark in 
man and to Thy finger in history. Such was 
the fashioning of these United States of 
America into a new society of human free- 
dom and dignity. Such too has been the 
restoration and rededication of an ancient 
people to nationhood upon its ancient soil 
thrice hallowed by religious inspiration. 

It was meet that our beloved America 
reared in the spiritual heritage of ancient 
Israel’s timeless book, helped the modern 
State of Israel come into being, and 
strengthened it during its infant years. And 
little Israel has given as well as received. It 
has given an example of how to reclaim the 
soil and how to redeem human beings, of 
how to provide homes for the homeless, and 
boons of freedom and dignity for the under- 
privileged. It has shown how to overcome 
fear with faith at a time when the world is 
filled with apprehensions. And its hand of 
fellowship and peace is extended. “Shalom, 
shalom la’rachok v’lakarov,” peace, peace to 
those that are far and to those that are near. 
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Grant, O God, that the bonds which make 
us feel a sense Of spiritual kinship with 
Israel may grow with the years. 

In the words of Israel's ancient prayer we 
pray today and every day: Spread Thy taber- 
nacle of peace over the habitation of men 
everywhere, so that in peace and in comity 
men and nations may build a world worthy 
of Thy blessing, O Lord, Creator, Shepherd, 
and Father. Amen. 






























































Talmadge Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Senator TALMADGE’s Farm 
Plan,” from the April 25, 1958, issue of 

» the Albany (Ga.) Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR TALMADGE’S FARM PLAN 


Striking in its simplicity and bold in its 
approach to the complex farm problem 
which has plagued the Nation for two dec- 
ades is the program outlined to the United 
States by Georgia’s energetic junior Senator, 
HERMAN E. TaLMapGE. Convinced that the 
Nation’s economy is dependent in large 
measure on the formation of a realistic ap- 
proach to modern agriculture, and wearied 
of the patchwork of discredited programs 
with which the national economy is now 
burdened, Senator TALMADGE has charted a 
future course which would enable the Gov- 
ernment and the American farmer alike to 
begin again on the simple basis of free en- 
terprise farming bolstered by a system of 
compensatory payments. 

At the outset, it is apparent that his plan 
embodies all of the best elements of the 
advocates of a fully free farm market and 
those who propose that the Government has 
an obligation to support all farmers. In 
brief, the TaLMapcE plan’ would (1) elimi- 
nate all acreage controis and Government 
loans; (2) assign each farmer growing basic 
commodities a domestic production quota 
to be expressed in pounds, bushels or bales 
which would be the same percentage of the 
national constmption of basic commodities 
that the farmer’s historic acreage base bears 
to the total national acreage base; (3) guar- 
antee and pay to each farmer a sales price 

a support of the differece between the price 
he receives for his domestic production quota 
and 100 percent of parity; (4) require each 
farmer to submit a bill of sale with his ap- 
plication for sales price support payments, 
and (5) impose a maximum of $25,000 on 
sales price payments which any individual 
farmer could receive. 

The Talmadge program would cost an esti- 
mated $1.28 billion, compared to the present 
cost of $3.25 billion now paid to farmers under 
the price-support plan. However, the indi- 
vidual farmer would not suffer, as the Senator 
pointed out, in that only $1.2 billion of the 
$3.25 billion now being paid by the Govern- 
ment goes to farmers for direct price props. 
The Senator’s plan would have the added 
benefits of reducing the enormous amount of 
redtape through which a farmer must now 
wade to qualify for price supports, eliminate 

3 the regimentation and dictation imposed by 

. acreage controls, and free the farmer to plant 
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and sell as he pleases. It would also take 
the Federal Government out of the business 
of buying, storing, and selling farm com- 
modities and place the responsibility for mar- 
keting with the farmer and with private 
enterprise, instead of with the Government. 

Small wonder it is, then, that the Talmadge 
farm plan has elicited immediate support 
from many important farm groups, as well 
as from the Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate. Such farm State legislators as Senators 


STENNIS, of Mississippi; ProxmMIrE, of Wiscon- - 
sin; and JeHNsTON of South Carolina have . 


praised the proposal in such glowing terms, 
seldom accorded a freshman Colleague, as the 
soundest, best plan I know of. Certainly it 
deserves the studied consideration of both 
farmers and legislators, and could provide a 
base on which a more realistic agricultural 
policy could be constructed. In the mean- 
time, Senator TALMADGE’s program stands as 
a monument to clear thinking in an arena 
often clouded with partisan politics and 
catch-as-catch-can schemes designed more to 
trap votes than to better the lot of the 
American farmer. 





The Disintegration Tactic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
from National Review of February 22, 
1958, entitled “The Disintegration Tac- 
tic” by James Burnham. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orp, as follows: 4 

THe DISINTEGRATION TACTIC 
(By James Burnham) 


The troubles of the Indonesian islands 
and the Caribbean Basin, through multiple 
causes, have been whipped to their present 
acute stage by one of the most practiced 
and most baffling of communism’s standard 
operating procedures: the distintegration 
tactic. 

The disintegration tactic is based on a 
simple, two-part theory: (1) It is good to 
louse up the workings of an enemy (i. e., 
non-Communist) institution—trade union, 
school, factory, or nation, or whatever, (2) 
If the functional collapse is deep enough, 
then it becomes easy for a small, disciplined 
group—such as the Communist cadre—to 
seize control. 

Well planned, the disintegration tactic is 
a low-cost revolutionary gambit that can 
yield a maximum result for modest invest- 
ment. It can be handled by small profes- 
sional units that rely on the mass aid of un- 
witting, or unheeding, volunteers. Just 
wrap a synthetic McCarthy-image in the 
properly charged magical symbols, and you 
can count on the drugged liberals to carry 
through the demoralization of a security 
system. Spread ideologically fashionable 
lies about an anti-Communist union leader, 
and relax while the crowd pushes him out 
of your way. » 

MARE NOSTRUM 


Often the disintegration tactic includes a 
sort of social sabotage. You need to throw 
sand in only one set of critical gears, or 
weaken one small electrical connection, to 
ease the whole factory or rocket into a break- 
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down. Analogously, you may start the dis. 
integration off by, say, shooting just the 
right man: Castillo Armas of Guatemala, for 
example, key symbol of a serious U: 
States intention to maintain control of its 
Caribbean strategic threshold. - 
Look at the map of the Caribbean—oy 
Mediterranean—and@ you will see how it jg 
geographically dominated by Cuba, Hispani. 
ola. (the Dominican -Republic and Haiti) 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala. 
do you imagine the Kremlin strategists haye 
spent studying that map?) A few years ago 
these nations were stabilized to a degree 
seldom precedented in their histories. With 
the exception of Costa Rica, whose President 
was a Washington-tamed leftist, they were 
ruled, as Latin American nations have usual. 
ly been, by strong, brutal despots. These 
particular chiefs were, however, bringing to 
their countries not merely dictatorial order 
but material progress. They worked Closely 
with United States military. and business 
interests; and fairly closely, most of the time, 
with the United States State Department, 


AFTERMATH OF THE DICTATORS 


Today the entire Caribbean Basin is stum- 
bling toward turmoil. Remén, of Panama; 
the elder Somoza, of Nicaragua; and Castillo 
Armas, of Guatemala have been assassinated 
either by Communists or by local fanatics 
spurred on by Communists. Rédjas Pinilla, 
of Columbia, and Pérez Jiménez, of Vene- 
zuela, who made the fatal error of antagon- 
izing the church as well as the Communists 
and liberals, have been overthrown by amor- 
phous, disintegrative revolts without pro- 
gram or perspective. Batista, of Cuba, is 
harassed by guerilla bands financed, sup- 
plied, and politically supported by vengeful 
exiles, Soviet agents, and United States left- 
ists, liberals, and concession hunters. Tru- 
jillo, of the Dominican Republic, ts the tar- 
get ofa united front assault that has 
mounted higher month by month since the 
mysterious event that seems to have opened 
this present Caribbean disintegration cam- 
paign: the disappearance of Jesus de Galin- 
dez. 

There are two immediate consequences of 
the overthrow of these dictatorial regimes: 
First, a general instability and confusion in 
which a Communist-trimmed anti-Yanqui 
imperialism is offered as the safest raft for 
riding the popular currents; and second, 
an influx of leftists and Communists—no 


only native exiles, but Spanish civil war vet- ; 


erans who were grafted onto the Kremlin's 

Latin American apparatus, and Soviet agents 

in Mexico, the United States, and the Com- 

munist-riddled British enclaves (Jamaica, 

British Honduras, and British Guiana). 
ORDER AND DISORDER 


Our liberals, almost to a man, support 
this disintegrative process; indeed, not only 
support it, but finance, organize and arm it, 
propagandize and conspire for it, even de 
lude themselves into thinking they direct it 
Their influence is entirely negative, and thus 
a perfect supplement to the Communist dis- 
intevration tactic. As as alternative to the 
dictators the liberals propose nothing but 
ideological platitudes; they are unwilling ® 
support any of the existing internal social 
forces that might keep these precarious Da 
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es, resting on church and arms, that 
their electoral positions promised, then we 
may predict with certainty that our liberals, 
swinging like dutiful needles to the turning 
Communist lodestar, will rail as bitterly 
inst them as they have done against 
Rojas, Jiménez, Batista, and Trujillo. 
The liberals, by their own principles of 
antiorder, cannot rest until, the chaos hav~- 
become complete, the Communists take 
over. Then at last, as with China, the lib- 
erals can sit back, One must, you see, ac- 
cept the inevitable. 





Statement of the National Education 
Association of the United States 


SPEECH 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Education and Labor is 
holding hearings on various bills for 
Federal assistance for school construc- 
tion and payment of teachers’ salaries. 

Testimony has been presented show- 
ing that the shortage of teachers is in- 
creasing and that we are neither filling 
the present classroom shortage nor meet- 
ing the increasing needs of our growing 
population. 

Dr. Walter W. Heller, economist at the 
University of Minnesota, presented per- 
suasive reasons why We should immedi- 
ately take steps to relieve the classroom 
shortage and increase teachers’ salaries. 
A part of Dr. Heller’s testimony related 
to the antirecession impact of Federal aid 
for school construction and teachers’ 
Salaries. 

Dr. Heller is eminently qualified to 
analyze the antirecession results of Fed- 





- eral aid. He is serving as tax adviser to 


the Governor of Minnesota and is a con- 
sultant to the Committee for Economic 
Development. In addition to acting as 
chairman of the department of econo- 
mics of the University of Minnesota, he 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
Search. Dr. Heller was tax consultant 
to Gen. Lucius B. Clay in Germany in 
1947-48 and subsequently served on the 
tax advisory staff of the United States 
Treasury. 

That portion of Dr. Heller’s statement 
relating to the antirecession impact of 
Federal assistance to build schools and 
bay teachers an adequate salary follows: 
7 ANTIRECESSION IMPACT 

The long-run case for Federal participa- 
tion in the financing of public education for 
our children, powerful and persuasive as it 
may be, is strongly reinforced by short-run 
considerations. The present deterioration, 
if not outright crisis, in State-local finance 
has already been reviewed. I refer now to 
the timely and appropriate role than an 

late program of Federal school sup- 
Port, especially for school construction, 
Could play in the Federal Government's 
antirecession Policy. At no 
World War IT has the business and economic 
situation been more favorable for a decisive 
attack on the persistent shortage of elemen- 
tary classrooms. . 


and 
To be sure, we agree wholeheartedly with 


the basic philosophy expressed by Secretary 
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Marion Folsom last year (in the paper 
pared for the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee’s compendium, Federal Expendi- 
ture Policy for Economic Growth and 
Stability, Nov. 5, 1957, p. 881): 

“School construction * * * should be ac- 
celerated in spite of the fact that privately 
financed construction and employment in 
the building trades are at record levels for 
peacetime. The child who is ready to enter 
school should start now—he cannot be put 
on a shelf until a depression comes and sup- 
plies the impetus of an economic emergency 
to the building of more new schools.” 

Today we have a golden opportunity to 
eliminate our classroom shortage—a re- 
sponsibility that we as a nation have been 
neglecting for over two decades—and with 
the added benefits of putting idle men, ma- 
terials, and equipment back to work. A 
school-construction program is exceptionally 
well adapted to reabsorb into productive 
employment precisely the types of unem- 


Ployed labor and wunutilized industrial 
capacity that characterize the present 
recession. 


Let us examine some criteria that should 
be applied to Government expenditure pro- 
grams to determine whether a program de- 
serves a priority position as an antirecession 
measure. 

1. Does the program meet an established 
need and thereby represent an efficient use 
of the country’s productive resources? 

2. Can its stimulative effects take hold 
quickly and exert their main force before 
the economy again reaches boom levels? 

8. Does it have a high direct and indirect 
job-creating impact per unit of expenditure? 

4. Are its stimulative effects directed at 
those areas of the economy most acutely suf- 
fering from slack demand in the private sec- 
tor? 

5. Does it abate, rather than intensify, the 
longrun threat of inflation? 

Analyses and surveys made by the Na- 
tional Education Association demonstrate 
decisively that a program of Federal grants 
for school construction merit a high rating 
on all five counts. 

1. NEED 


The need for additional classrooms has al- 
ready been so unequivocally established and 
is of such magnitude that further discussion 
is unnecessary. 

2. TIMING 

With appropriate Federal grants, the need 
for schools could be translated into early 
and effective economic activity that would 
not otherwise take place. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the results of an NEA sur- 
vey of State superintendents of education 3 
weeks ago.. The survey found that if Federal 
funds were made available on a grant basis 
by July 1, 1958, an estimated minimum of 
2,759 classrooms could be put under con- 
struction within 1 month, 16,325 within 3 
months, 43,979 within 6 months, and 68,113 
within 12 months (figures are cumulative). 
These figures do not include estimates from 
such populous States as New York and Illi- 
nois. These classrooms represent needed 
construction that will not otherwise be 
undertaken in 1958-59. Details of this sur- 
vey are presented in exhibit D-1. 

The estimated cost of ready-to-go con- 
struction reported by these 30 States would 
amount to a total of approximately $650 mil- 
lion in 3 months and $1.8 billion in 6 
months. 





*These figures* were obtained by applying 
the national average of approximately $40,- 
000 per classroom, as reported by the United 


’ States Office of Education, to the total num- 


ber of classrooms the States estimated they 
could build. This figure covers.the total 
cost of school plant including the cost of 

facilities, purchase, and prepara- 
tion of site, furniture, equipment, and all 
other costs. 
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Past experience indicates that construc- 
tion of classroom additions to existing school 
plants can be completed in 4 to 10 months. 
Construction of new elementary schools 
can be completed in 12 to 18 months, and 
construction of new high schools in 12 to 
24 months. These figures cover only the 
construction period, not the time required 
for voter approval of bond issues, planning, 
and site acquisition. 

The speed with which additions to exist- 
ing facilities can be completed is particu- 
larly impressive. For example, a four- 
classroom addition to an elementary school 
in the Roseville School District of Minne- 
sota was given voter approval on March 25, 
bids were opened April 24, construction will 
start about May 15, and the project will be 
completed by the opening of school on 
September 1. 

Such additions to existing facilities con- 
stitute a large part of total classroom con- 
struction. The State education agencies 
have reported to the United States Office of 
Education that in the fiscal years 1951 
through 1956, 62 percent of classroom con- 
struction represented additions to existing 
facilities and the remaining 38 percent, new 
facilities. In projecting their needs for 
instructional rooms forthe period 1956 
through 1960, the States reported 43 per- 
cent as additions to existing school plants, 
and 57 percent as part of completely new 
school plants. In other words, in a sizable 
proportion of school construction projects, 
no lengthy preliminary steps of planning, 
site acquisition, and the like are necessary. 
Such projects could be quickly activated 
by Federal grants, and the construction 
period would be far shorter in most cases 
than it would be for entirely new school 
plants. . 

Available economic data strongly suggest 
that recovery from the present recession 
will be a slow, fairly prolonged process. As 
a member of the staff of the congressional 
Joint Economic Committee put it in a 
speech on April 14: 


“In view of the prospect that the severe 
capital goods decline may continue into 
1959 and that consumer spending on goods, 
services, and houses will depend on employ- 
ment and income changes generated by 
business and Government spending, it would 
be dangerous to assume that total demand 
will rise significantly any earlier than the 
fourth quarter, or perhaps in the first half 
of 1959. Certainly, it would be very risky 
to base poliey decisions on the assumption 
of an early strong recovery to full employ- 
ment of labor and capital.? 

When we add to this warning the evidence 
brought forward by Prof. Sumner H. Slichter 
from past business fluctuations that the 
jeriod from the bottom of recession to the 
peak of the boom is at least 2 years,* we 
can safely conclude that a large suppiemen- 
tary school construction program could not 
only be launched swiftly but also be car- 
ried through to substantial completion be- 
fore the economy is again in a boom phase. 


3. JOB-CREATING EFFECTS 


Each additional $100 million spent for 
school construction will create approxi- 
mately 15,000 man-years of work. This work 
would be distributed as follows: 6,000 man- 
years of direct on-the-site labor; 6,000 man- 
years of indirect labor in building-material 
industries such as basic metals, lumber, 
glass, and plumbing manufacture; 1,500 
man-years of labor in the architectural, 
drafting, engineering, and earth-moving oc- 


2Statement by James W. Knowles, econo- 
mist, Joint Economic Committee, U. S. Con- 
gress, in a speech, The Economic Outlook 
and Its Implications, before the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
April 14, 1958. : 

*In an interview published in U. S. News 
& World Report, April 4, 1958, p. 441. 
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cupations and professions; and 1,500 man- 
years of labor in the school furniture and 
equipment industry. 

Although these figures are conservative, 
they compare quite favorably with the esti- 
mate of approximately 11,000 man-years of 
labor created by $100 million of highway 
construction reported to another congres- 
sional committee. 

The 15,000 man-years of labor were com- 
puted on the basis of the experience of the 
Community Facilities Administration and 
upon an analysis by the CFA of 1,083 school- 
construction projects financed under Pub- 
lic Law 815. 

4. DIRECTION OF IMPACT 


Not only in its overall effect, but also in 
the closeness of its fit to the present patterns 
of unemployment and excess capacity, an 
accelerated school-building program ranks 
high on any list of antirecession projects. 
This can readily be seen by comparing the 
types of demands created by the construc- 
tion program with the types of labor, serv- 
ices, and basic materials now in oversupply. 
Apart from obvious demands for labor and 
services in the construction industry, s¢hool 
construction involves large demands for 
steel, cement, lumber, bricks, copper, glass, 
aluminum, and the like. Underemployment 
and overcapacity are concentrated in pre- 
cisely these areas. 

Industrial production by March 1958 had 
dropped 13 percent from its recent highs as 
against 10 percent in the 1948-49 and 1953- 
54 recessions. New housing starts in March 
1958 were at their lowest point in 8 years. 
Industrial production as a whole was at its 
lowest level since late 1954. Steel output 
was lower than at any time (except for 
strikes) since mid-1949. Manufacturers’ new 
orders in February sank to a level $4.3 billion 
below a year earlier, and their unfilled orders 
dropped $16 million during the same period. 
Yet, in all these areas, capacity to produce 
has risen so sharply that the ratios of out- 
put to capacity, especially in heavy goods, 
have dropped to new postwar lows. 

Staff studies by the Federal Reserve Board 
show that for the 17 major materials cov- 
ered by its indexes of capacity and output, 
March 1958 output was running at only 68 
percent of capacity. The combined Federal 
Reserve index for pig iron, steel ingots, pri- 
mary aluminum, and refined copper showed 
March output at only 56 percent of capacity. 

Unemployment figures are equally strik- 
ing. From March 1957 to March 1958, the 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment 
rose from 3.9 percent to 7 percent. Man- 
ufacturing jobs were down 1.5 million from 
@ year ago, with more than 1.2 million of 
this drop concentrated in the durable goods 
industries. Employment in contract con- 
struction had dropped 250,000 from a year 
ago. The workweek in manufacturing 
dropped from 40.1 hours in March 1957 to 
38.5 hours in March of this year, with 
weekly earnings dropping $1.35 during this 
period. 

Turning specifically to the construction 
industry, we find that although new con- 
struction activity in March 1958 (season- 
ally adjusted) was down only 1.3 percent 
from its peak in October 1957, construction 
employment (unadjusted) in March 1958 
was down 16.6 percent from its August 1957 
peak, and 9.1 percent from its March 1957 
level. New contract construction awards (as 
tabulated by F. W. Dodge Co.) were down 
roughly 10 percent in the first 2 months of 
1958 as compared with a similar period a 
year ago. A figure of related significance is 
expenditure for private investment in plant 


‘The 17 materials are pig iron, steel in- 
gots, primary aluminum, refined copper, cot- 
ton yarn, synthetie fibers and yarns, cement, 
woodpulp, paper, paperboard, petroleum 
products, coke, and 5 industrial chemicals, 
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and equipment, which dropped 13 percent 
from $39.96 billion in 1957 to an estimated 
$32.07 billion in 1958. In brief, the reces- 
sion has already hit construction activity, 
and the contract award figures make it clear 
that without added government stimulus, 
the construction industry will be in a de- 
pressed condition for some time to come. 

Although comprehensive and current data 
on the distribution of the school construc- 
tion dollar among various types of basic 
materials are not available, exhibits D-2 and 
D-3 provide some important clues. Exhibit 
D-2 shows the estimated consumption of 
selected construction materials per $1 mil- 
lion of educational construction compared 
with various other types of construction as 
of 1947. Although prices have risen sub- 
stantially, and construction techniques have 
changed considerably in the past 10 years, 
the price rises and construction patterns 
since 1947 have probably affected different 
types of buildings more or less similarly. 
If this is true, the 1947 data strongly sug- 
gest that a school construction program 
provides a considerably better fit, in terms 
of materials consumed, to the pattern of 
slackening private construction demand 
than do such alternative public construction 
programs as highways and military and 
naval projects. 


Further confirming evidence of the highly 
appropriate focus on school construction de- 
mand in terms of resources idled by the 1958 
recession is provided by exhibit D-3. It 
presents a detailed breakdown of school ex- 
penditures among 71 labor and materials 
categories for a current elementary-school 
construction project in the Roseville School 
District of Minnesota. The figures under 
the electrical, plumbing and heating, and 
general contracts for this new school show 
that, roughly, 35 percent of the total cost 
of $478,000 will be for onsite labor and 65 
percent for materials® Although the build- 
ing standards of the school in question no 
doubt differ in some respects from the na- 
tional average, it is illuminating to convert 
the figures on an illustrative basis to the 
demands that would be created by $100 mil- 
lion of similar school construction. This is 
shown in exhibit D4. Using this compu- 
tation, we find that $100 million invested in 
school construction contract costs would cre- 
ate $6.1 million of demand for electrical 
material; $12.7 million for plumbing and 
heating materials; $6 million for structural 
steel, steel joists, and steel roof decking; $2.6 
million for brick and tile; $5.1 million for 
concrete and concrete block; $3.9 million 
for millwork; $3.5 million for sheet metal, 
roofing, and roof insulation; $3.2 million 
for metal windows, glass, and glazing; $3.9 
million for kitchen equipment; and $1 mil- 
lion for composition floor covering. 

The foregoing facts make two conclusions 
inescapable: (a) It will take considerable 
time and very sharp increases in demand to 
bring construction and basic materials in- 
dustries back up to par, let alone put them 
back on the path of economic growth; (b) 
the types of demand created by the school- 
construction program are particularly well 
suited to aid in this process of restoration. 

Effect of teacher salary increases: Although 
the preceding analysis of Federal financial 
support for schools in relation to the re- 
cession has emphasized the construction 
aspect, increases in teachers’ salaries should 
not be overlooked as a stimulus to a de- 





5 The cost of materials and equipment used 
in this particular school building are some- 
what higher in proportion to the total labor 
involved in building the school since the 
heating plant, electrical equipment, and re- 
lated materials are of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate the future addition of class- 
rooms. This practice is common in com- 
munities with rapidly expanding school 
populations. 


oe 
ve 


pressed economy and an incentive for sys. 
tained economic growth, 

One of our pressing needs in this 
of recession is for increased purchasing power 
for durable goods. The production of con. 
sumer durable goods has suffered an e,. 
pecially sharp drop in the current recession, 
Production dropped from a seasonally ad. 
justed index of 132 in March 1957 to 105 in 
March 1958. If the Congress were to provide 
the substantial increases in teachers’’ saj. 
aries, such increases would have the double. 
barreled effect of providing more purc 
power in every American community and of 
lifting the economic status of the American 
school teacher to a competitive position for 
competent manpower. 

At the present time there is a backlog of 
needed durable goods among members of the 
teaching profession. Altheugh gains in 
teachers’ salaries in recent years have kept 
pace with general wage increases for all em. 
ployed persons, the gains in teachers’ sal. 
aries have not been sufficient to offset the 
lack of gains in the 1940’s. The level of 
teachers’ salaries is still substantially below 
1939 levels in comparison with the average 
earnings of all persons working for wages and 
salaries. In 1939, teachers’ salaries were 12 
percent higher than the earnings of the 
average wage or salary worker. But in 1957, 
teachers’ salaries were only 6 percent above 
the average for all workers. As a result of 
this lag, teachers have been spending a dis- 
proportionate amount of their income for 
food, clothing, and shelter, and less of it 
for the purchase of durable goods such as 
automobiles and washing machines. It is 
only reasonable to expect that with a sub- 
stantial salary increase, teachers would pur- 
chase many of the items that they have not 
been able to purchase in the past. In addi- 
tion, a raise in salary for teachers would also 
increase other types of consumer expendi- 
tures. A teachers’ salary increase at this 
time, therefore, would offer a particularly 
beneficial stimulus to the economy, and at 
the same time, would help to upgrade the 
quality of the teaching profession. 


5. LONG-RUN INFLATION PRESSURES 


Our best hope of maintaining a rela- 
tively stable price level in the longer run 
is to generate rapid growth in productivity, 
If we can increase the rate of output per 
unit of input rapidly enough, we can sate 
isfy the rising income claims of the par- 
ticipants in the productive process by 
sharing an expanding product rather than 
by pushing up prices and eroding the value 
of the dollar, 

Here, education stands head and shoulders 
above most competing programs. As we have 
shown earlier in this statement, education 
as an investment in human beings pays rich 
dividends in greater productive capacity. It 
develops not only the skills and understand- 
ing needed on the production line, but also 
the brainpower needed to break through 
technological barriers and reach new heights 
of human accomplishment. Given the cre- 
ativity of educated minds, the returns on our 
educational investments are more than 
worthwhile—they may be infinite. We can 
erect no better advance defense against 
creeping or grinding inflation than the ex- 
pansion of the producive and creative power 
of our children through education. 


An important comment about the antiré- 
cession impact 


Although large-scale school construction 
would create many jobs, the construction of 
classrooms should not be considered a make- 
work project. The construction of class 
rooms for our children is not make-work, it 
is catchup work. We must not ignore ft 
any longer, regardless of economic down- 
turns or upturns. The same is true for sub 
stantial increases in teachers’ salaries. 

In light of the decisive advantages of § 
school construction as an antire- 
cession measure, combined with the com 
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ling case for Federal support in the longer 
run, one may well ask why it has not been 
at the forefront of our planning and action 
to overcome the recession. It is, in @ sense, 
an accident of legislative history that pre- 
ferment is given to highway, post offices, 
and housing. Without meaning to depre- 
ciate these programs either intrinsically or 
as antirecession measures, one may note 
that had a Federal school support program 
been enacted in 1957 or 1956 or earlier, more 
and better schools for our children would 
yery likely be at the head of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s list of antirecession projects to- 
day. But caught in the coils—mistakenly 
and unnecessarily, in my opinion—of mis- 
understanding and shortsighted reasoning, 
Federal support for schools has been. forced 
to give way to programs which cannot 
match either its long-run or its short-run 
contributions to notional welfare and eco- 


nomic stability. 
Exuisir D-1. TELEGRAPHIC SURVEY OF CHIEP 

STaTE SCHOOL OFFICERS REGARDING CLASS- 

ROOM CONSTRUCTION AND LEGAL INDEBTED- 

ness LIMITS 

On April 5, 1958, the National Education 
Association sent the following telegram to 
each of the chief State school officers in the 
48 States: 

“Urgent, need estimated answers to two 
questions by noon Tuesday. Wire reply 
collect. 

“1, If your State were to receive nonmatch- 
ing Federal funds for public-school con- 
struction on July 1, 1958, how many class- 
rooms could your school districts have under 
construction within 1 month, 3 months, 6 
months, 12 months? The four answers 
should be cumulative. Question refers to 
classrooms that otherwise would not be con- 
structed next year. 

“2. What percent of your districts have for 
all practical purposes reached legal indebted- 
ness or millage limits? 

“J. L. McCaskI11, 
“Director, Legislation and Federal 
Relations.” 

Replies were received from 46 States. A 
total of 30 States reported that if nonmatch- 
ing Federal funds were available as stated in 
the first question of the telegram, they could 
haye an estimated 68,113 classrooms under 
construction within 12 months. These are 
Classrooms that would not otherwies have 
been constructed in 1958~59. . 

The time schedule for beginning this con- 
struction in the 30 States follows: 


Classrooms 
MOD CD a seskaitiahiareea lise ies Sas ts tact 2, '759 
eeMON ths... ski cibhed sae tai 16, 325 
mon tha see i 43,979 
12 months__._.. iiahedlat ics calsnabiatdindedineoraseh «.. 68,113 


Ten States were unable to make an esti- 
mate because data were not available. Six 
States reported that Federal funds were not 
Tequired this year. 

The following is a tabular summary of the 
replies to the first question of the telegram: 


Estimated number of classrooms which could 
be under construction with Federal funds 
after July 1, 1958 
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Estimated number of classrooms which could 
be under construction with Federal funds 
after July 1, 1958—Continued 
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Estimated number of classrooms which could 
be under construction with Federal funds 
after July 1, 1958—Continued 























Within! Within Within! Within 

State 3 6 | 12 
month | months; months; months 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Oklahoma .....-...- 0 200 450 900 

SRE ee @) @) @) (2) 
Pennsylvania_.- 0 1, 600 6, 500 8, 000 
Rhode Island_ 0 0 107 269 

South Carolina ® @) @) (3) 
South Dakota... 0 0 200 400 
‘Tennessee... ......-.. 254 950 1,615 2,178 
; | a ES es 0 100 700 1,000 
Nici eietsninichs Semeciinicnhcoen 192 268 602 714 
ll 12 30 81 223 

i centennial @) ) @) (2) 
Washington........- 500 | 1,150; 2,000 2, 500 
West Virginia. ...- 0 350 700 1, 165 

Wiscensin..........-. @) @ (2) a) 
WF FO indiionns 0 50 100 300 

ON. cestewin 


2, 759 | 16, 325 | 43, 979 | 68, 113 
1 Federal funds not required this year. be 


2 No data available. 
3 No reply. 


Exuisit D-2.—Estimated consumption of selected construction materials per $1,000,000 
of each type of construction in 1947 








Construction ! 





Lumber 
(theu- 


sand sands of pipe 


Material consumed 






Concrete 
blocks Steel 
(thou- (tons 


Cement Clay 
(thou- sewer 








board- | barrels) (tons) sands) 
feet) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (7) 
a ne rn ne dn ouieesinnn 1, 948 6 129 174 
Private, nonresidential: 2 
tent ek dgihhenknetncnwtsbwkdnuie 402 li 51 1, 241 
Commercial: - 
Warehouse, office buildings. -_...........-..- 519 10 43 1, 573 
Stores, restaurants, and garages_.......--.- 589 8 85 801 
Other nonresidential buildings.............--..- 484 7 56 776 
Public: 
ss dinaawedas 440 5 34 589 
is ch cackicoonn=oendue- 930 27 51 160 
I ttt insidnads ae odiondonanseueegnes 223 | ao... ae ~" Sep 2 oe 303 
teint ina neon nanemneasor 440 5 34 589 
Average private industrial and commercial... 499 9 59 1, 089 

















1 Adapted from: Margolis, Julius, Public Works and Economic Stability, Journal of Political Economy 57: 299; 


ao 1949, é 
4 Excluding farm and public utility construction. 


Source: For ali but residential construction, worksheets of the Construction Statistics Division, Department of 
Commerce. Residential derived from Department of Commerce, Construction and Construction Materials, 


January 1948, pp. 8-15. 


Exuisir D-3. ROSEVILLE SCHOOLS, INDEPEND- 
ENT ScHoont DisTricr No. 623, STaTE or 
MINNESOTA 

LABOR-MATERIAL BREAKDOWN,’ BRIMHALL ELE- 

MENTARY SCHOOL 


Facilities 


Sixteen classrooms, 28 by 32 feet each. 

Combination lunchroom-gymnasium, in- 
cluding storage rooms, stage, 52 by 94 feet. 

Kitchen and auxiliary rooms, 30 by 52 feet. 

Office suite, 30 by 32 feet. 

Lavatories, 30 by 32 feet. 

Auxiliary rooms for library, and so forth, 
16 by 104 feet. 

Boiler room, 30 by 42 feet. 

Corridors, 12 by 604 feet, 

Total, 38,696 square feet. 

(Nore.—Office suite, gymnasium, kitchen, 
boiler room, and auxiliary spaces planned for 
eventual sized school of 30 classrooms plus 3 
kindergartens and primary playroom. It. 
should be noted that the costs detailed in 
this exhibit do not include such items as site 


acquisition, furniture, and architects’ fees. 





1 Supplied through the courtesy of Emmet 


D. Williams, superintendent of Roseville 
Schools. 


On tke other hand, bond and preliminary 
expense and site improvement (the latter 
involving 5 percent of the total cost) are 
included.) 













Labor | Material 





ELECTRICAL CONTRACT 
General and special conditions 


Conduit and fillings. _......._. 
Outlet boxes and fillings_...... 
Power and lighting panel______ 
Wire and cable__.........-..._ 
ea equipment connec- 


PP4 Fore 


10. Lam 
11. C and program syste i: 
12. Fire alarm system_-_........... 
13. Sound system_....... picienons 


TUNE sc calitecewnctecset «i 
PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACT 





1. Exterior utility service. _...... 
2. Sanitary drain system. _....._- 
3. Rainwater drain system.-_....- 
4. Water supply.............-... 
5. Water hea 
6. Hot water circulating pumps.. 
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Labor | Material 




























































7, G08 PUR ican ncncseeteccis $160 $280 6. Structural steel_......... rte $11,980 30. Folding door.................. 
8. Thermal insulation..........- 1, 718 S206 -7. Cone ie. | .. casdawcumbans 8,858 31. Folding stage and stairs....... 1, 789 
9. Plumbing fixtures. _..........- 2, 776 3, 600 8. Steel roof deck_..........2..... 8,000 32. Basket backstops_._....... ” 602 
10. Boilerrand breeching_...-..-.. 1, 695 3,864. 9. Acoustical desk._.............. 6,251 38. Insulated storage room. .....-. 751 
1 Gr eee eS a s. 1, 650 6,850 10. Dampproofing and _ water- 34. Kitchen equipment_.__........ 18, 602 
12. Vacuum pump..-...-.......--- 200 1, 200 DIDOINEE, co bike cee bekatansaas 783 35. Painting and decorating....... ‘L 
BS NS oo cape 2, 500 3,600 11. Face, common, and glazed —aeenienial 
i err arta: 400 1, 000 RR ite Sin aire cain waa 4,451 DA sds naeechddtdwcindesth 219, 792 
15. Valves, traps, and strainers__-- 200 1,500 12. Standard concrete block__....- 5, 358 ——— 
ee ae _ 400 ER 2ap BS Ca OD 8 ok re eens 8, 228 | RE eae aL 309, 530 
17. Insulation (piping) .........--- 1, 350 900 «614. Miscellaneous metal..........- 4, 484 
18. Temperature controls-_......-.. 5, 100 9,900 15. Ornamental metals__.........- 4, 218 : 
19. Refrigeration. __._............- 425 1,345 16. Aluminum vent house-__.___-.- 1, 241 NorTE.—Since the heating system and lead-in w 
20, Sheet metal work__.......----- 4, 100 1, 300 7. Hollow metal frames and doors. 4,955 for electrical service for the initial 16-classroom Brim 
21. Registers, grills, and diffusers. . 80 218 18. Metal windows__.__...._....- 9,592 Elementary School Building are sized for an eventual 
eS ae eee 375 4,900 19. Sheet metal, roofing, and roof 33-room school, the heating and electrical work costs are 
ee eS 695 385 RII hc iniicintinintrccsernen 16,909 somewhat higher than normal. Superintendent Wil. 
—— _ ®. Carpentry.................-..- 1,290 liams states: “‘Additional construction to this build 
BNE Sis sit intenmnnemeilinen 35, 268 00,58 2. Millwork_.:..:.-.-...........- 18,851 would run about $1 a square foot less than the init 
[=> |=—==== 22. Caulking and weather strip- construction due to the fact that the heating and electrical 
GENERAL CONTRACT SE jaw ttces aisi chal teateniaibiy Geechaesillie 942 work would be a smaller proportion of the total. The 
23. Lathing and plastering -- 2,702 general construction cost per square foot would be y 
1. Bond and preliminary expense. 1, 628 4,229 24. Ceramic tile and marble__....- 1,102 comparable to the cost of the original building and the 
2. Excavations and ground and 25. Composition floor covering... 4,894 cost percentages for the material used would be similar” 
I I 11, 460 12,900 26. Glass, glazing. _.............- 5, 567 (letter to the National Education Association, dated 
3.. Pare in piace. ._............. 6, 228 7,907 27. Accoustical treatment........- 6,193 Apr. 15,1958). 
4. Reinforcing of steel and mesh__- 1, 262 8,271 28. Finish hardware__............. 5, 897 
i I ni ne ec 4, 521 19,019 29. Miscellaneous equipment...... 1, 334 












E-xaisir D-4.—Conversion of labor-material cost breakdown, Brimhall Elementary School (Minnesota) into an illustrative expenditure 
breakdown per $100,000,000 of school construction * 























































e Labor Materials Total 
Item 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 
1 “ 5 6 7 
Electrical contract: 
|. Generel end abentel GaGGit.... .nnccsicecnennencanndentcntcnintetinntgnanmnlligeee ees ae cla 0.11 
Cie ee nck owen cdansecmabineewanietinkaniniahiia 1,65 
ee Ee, ee 32 
, TOE SE CA DOE vinci nctedttnditecdnndonnitleabwbtnianvertuanabte 66 
5. Wire and cable_-_- wa: inpoeneaheasanguiaeatsinnbienmpeg utspedngneninon inanimate a 82 
6. Bieter end ecwipmnens COROOTINE. (on. nancanctictnctnninncssuiseatietennmiel 0 
Fo REID CIE VND. dc dncencewkcitimnétndinntinnmntbiiinmiiineednase ade 2 
B. WIRE GOT OUR. «.. ccnccncedtintnnncstbcesecectsstnintctuseenhiametaaien .16 
One I os ica: bs ineninssteh digeac ectaippernndindla ania ouctanbinedaneiaaa eon 2.4 
DR Ri isin cencikcmdbnnnans citeminwechiiibninse saan aia 22 
58, CORO SE DOR BCR inne encensccncnsduehsecsceuphianegetamaae -4 
ORs ale REE CUNO. cS. oc nncccicinddintemencactimangeiiencdseecsedade nani 36 
EB: RUE SPTROER: cnncnccttnporrucenintarimnteussenetbebaenthauntkehdeomaumenne 38 
FEE, nicicctrnticctenecicinigianninnipntndinniompsinsipieigink dadeniaeringhed eaten 8. 51 
Piumbing and heating contract: 
SS, Berber er BIOS... ~ ccccactciniante nice santndabeetendheintedadeaddnadnal 331, 290 .94 2 55 687, 468 0 
eer Gen SR. on dice cniincdtnnnmnnsintinn 1, 035, 281 2.94 97 1, 662, 724 1.6 
3. Rainwater drain system....................... J 418, 295 1.19 . 59 800, 617 80 
A; Water CH00Ng qn mcn casts etnies osteneeee 491, 497 1.39 1,39 1, 390, 832 1.39 
i RR RIO, ii. ni danni saan baits 927 -19 -4 326, 270 33 
i, ee a SEIN BI anc ett cn cekte cntivtcitne chp mnaialndaknmanen ed 50, 195 14 07 92, 024 0 
cael aE a nitisupiaknintn 33, 464 -09 -09 92, 025 09 
8. Thermal insulation......c..+<-<s<---- canines dedi limini tight eee 359, 316 1.024. ote 816, 513 82 
De NE IG Sidi cc cdtticetect nsdn een dil 580, 504 1. 65 1.16 1, 333, 526 1.33 
i i EE CN i clini ndeniteeseiib iterating agli ONE Sei ela 354, 505 1. 01 1,25 1, 162, 652 1.16 
CO TE RAEI AORTA ES I 345, 094 - 98 2.21 1, 777, 756 1.2% 
i OI ON oo it gets eee cobain lenis meciaan adhe dee 41, 830 12 .39 292, 807 2 
a a ee 522, 869 1, 48 1,16 1, 275, 801 1.28 
i, I a ixsssinsh nendiotedingatphe bins tiidamiadae aaa naan eens eee 83, 659 24 32 292, 807 2 
Si Saar, COI, Ui UTI anni iri evcinccen ght cahkccanbeenuene 41, 830 12 49 355, 552 36 
OS 2 ii dn ciratash ea o ian inaclkis mtedah acta tn ical 83, 659 24 1.70 1, 183, 567 LB 
i OS AALS TRE RE IRE 282, 349 80 - 29 470, 582 47 
OR, Wien NRD CUNIIOINE is reins csiscsecese wackenasincnpiieus bens nctle babe 1, 066, 653 3. 02 3. 20 8, 187, 215 3M 
I a hr ae 88, 888 25 43 370, 192 3 
LEE LEE LLL EL EE CDE LORE OE. 857, 506 2. 43 42 1, 129, 398 1.18 
ah; Means, lis, Gilinaere a a Sk nda binbiecdea nee 16, 732 - 05 07 62, 326 06 
NS op ae teed e 78, 430 22 1 58 1, 103, 254 110 
aI a eee 145, 358 41 -12 225, 880 -B 
PON ceneniateernisemtnenmeentiantninpnanocntipesensetepiliae | __7,376,21| 20.02] 12,605,807] 19.56] 20,041,788 | 2k 
; General contract: 

Si Share kil near y CIID cscs cities cerspiciodsicctwn daw eaend caudal 340, 492 7 884, 486 1.87 1, 224, 978 13 
2. Excavations and ground and site work_.....2.-22.-.----2-2-----eee-nesene-ue- 2, 396, 833 6.80 2, 716, 829 4 20 5, 113, 662 6.1L 
3. Forms in place______-____- FE LIB I TE OE GE ee 1, 302, 572 8. 69 1, 653, 731 2. 56 2, 956, 303 2.9% 
4. Reinforeing of steel and mesh.................-......-----.-----.-e- fee i ieee 263, 944 -% 1, 729, 861 2.67 1, 993, 805, 19 
RE SS OEE Dette My ELE TER AOCE AGS | LIES LE ITE 5 RO IES 945, 557 2.68 3, 977, 780 6.14 4, 923, 337 4.9 
i, SINR IIOUE 0... sn nocine nateneiaenigah biasioenihetamanjardaidnnihaieaaiaial Totes 653, 796 1.85 2, 505, 589 3. 87 3, 159, 385 3.16. 
MUN a a eae a ee 453, 432 1. 29 1, 852, 630 2. 86 2, 306, 062 2.31 
SS ee re nic an panei cihenngidnnaeincsediicncioneeaaall 501, 327 1,42 1, 673, 182 2. 59 2, 174, 509 217 
a ELON EOE PET TS 703, 991 2.00 1, 307, 382 202 2, 011, 373 2.01 
: 10. Dampproofing and waterproofing..............-..2--2.---- eee anon enece nee 163, 763 - 46 163, 763 25 327, 526 8 
11. Face, common, and glazed brick... ...-..--.---2..--.-------2----------eereeee= 1, 304, 663 3.70 930, 917 144 2, 235, 580 2.4 
12. Standard concrete block. ......---.-------------e-e------ pile Sess ctktkdt, 1, 930, 433 5.48 1, 120, 613 Ly 8, 051, 046 8.06 
RK GOOD. 2b tng te actin hoes nmninihicteientbaainnaiestaaneaae ma 2, 170, 953 6.16 1, 720, 867 2.66 3, 891, 820 ag 

34. Dilocsiemebes mate nanos wtinininsatkendinpentunccithsiinteiigietiihiines algae 504, 464 1.43 937, 818 1, 45 1, 442, 282 1 

TE PAPEL AE CMPD NESE feabiiarel 258, 925 -73 881, 139 1.36 1, 140, 064 1 

16. Aluminum vent house...._........... eels 221, 487 63 250, 552 0 481, 039 - 

17. Hollow metal frames and doors_........-.-- TERS oil 190, 748 64 1, 036, 327 1.60 1, 227,070 

10, OU ROR nach sn gh sin tad eis abenatnigadineinee ties ieseneuii 947, 439 2.69 2, 210 2, 953, 584 2 

19. Sheet metal, roofing, and roof insulation.............-..-.-.-------.---e-----.- 1, 179,175 3. 84 3, 536,478 6.46 4, 715, 653 4 

EA NS ART A CE ETI TE A: TTS EIN HLT GE HEE iT 860, 015 2.44 269, 801 42 1, 129, 816 L 
Oh, Pee iahinststaAtedaidaniltiiieilaaaiaammneh tintin nsticiamineitnee et EBA 3, 940, 343 1. 17 3, 942, 643 6 09 7, 882, 986 1.8 





See footnote at end of table. 
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EXHIBIT D-4.—Conversion of labor-material cost breakdown, Brimhall. Elementary School (Minnesota) into an illustrative expenditure 
breakdown per $100,000,000 of school construction — Continued 


an eRe ES nn ie TD 


Item 





General contract—Continued 


Composition floor covering... 
Glass, glazing........... 
Accoustical treatment. . 
Finish hardware........ 
Miscellaneous equipment 





SFERSSBRNSRRS RE 


Painting and decorating 


Grand total dccccesscrcccecsse Di cetsidece tuatenmestinige’ 


1 It should be noted that the costs detailed in this exhibit do not include such items 
as site acquisition furniture, and architects’ fees. On the other 
preliminary expense and site improvement (the latter involving 5 percent of the total 


cost) are included, 


Nore.—Since the heating system and lead-in wiring for electrical service for the 
initial 16-classroom Brimhali Elementary School building are sized for an eventual 


Restrictions for Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed .in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Valley Times, North Hollywood, 
Calif. by George Todt, entitled “Re- 
strictions for Supreme Court.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed. in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESTRICTIONS FOR SUPREME COURT 
(By George Todt) 

“At last I perceive that in revolutions 
the supreme power finally rests with the 
most abandoned.” (Danton.) 

Are there those in our Republic who dream 
that the Supreme Court is so sancrosanct 
that it may overstep its bounds circum- 
scribed by the Constitution with impunity? 

Do some imagine that the opinion of nine 
appointed officials should supersede the will 
of the American people as expressed by their 
duly elected representatives in Congress and 
the office of the Chief Executive? 

Have we so little regard for our traditional 
system of checks and balances within the 
framework of three equal and coordinate 
branches of American Government—execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial—that we are 
close to becoming docile enough to permit 
usurpation of extravagant new power by one 
of these branches at the expense of the 
others? 3 

While the superliberals may hail the ag- 
gressive new look of the Supreme Bench in 
legislative matters as progress, I think it is, 
in reality, quite reactionary in the worst 
Sense of the word. If the unprecedented 

continues in the present vein, the 
United States might one day find itself un- 
der the rule of an oligarchy of nine men, 





—_ 


Unwanted honor of being named the all- 
time legislative dud. 


Caulking and weather stripping--.......-......... 
Lathing and plastering. -........-...-.---.--..---. 
Ceramic tile and marble............--..---------. 


Folding GOOG 656i < inn cociternecnitnsicnssdesdhson 
Folding stage and stairs. .......-...-.....-------. 
Basketball backstops_-...........-.....---.---.-- 
Insulated storage room... ........----.----.----- 
Kitchen CQUIND -ne de ccndenssugnqhesiwomencace 






























hand, bond and 


There is extreme and widespread dissatis- 
faction with the social revolution of High 
Court bas produced in our country over the 
past several years. - One important news mag- 
azine, U. S. News & World Report, recently 
summed it up as follows: 

1. The South is agitated over racial inte- 
gration in the schools. 

2. Congress is aroused over limitations on 
the powers of its investigating committees 
and the Government's right to fire employees 
accused of subversion. 

3. Law-enforcement officials complain of 
decisions that make it harder to obtain the 
conviction of admitted criminals. 

4. State, authorities are displeased over 
rulings that make Federal enactments su- 
preme over State laws in the field of sub- 
version. 

5. Lawyers assert that long-standing prece- 
dents have been struck down, that the Court 
has been writing its own laws and its own 
amendments to the Constitution. 

This just about covers everybody except 
the people, themselves. The last look I had 
at a competent poll on this subject reveals 
that the confidence of our citizenry in re- 
gards to the present composition of the 
Supreme Bench is at an all-time low. 

If Congress does not do something about 
this matter in the present session, it will, to 
a large extent, have abandoned its responsi- 
bility to the American people. 

At present, a very modest and limited bill 
has been introduced by Senator WILLIAM E. 
JENNER in the upper house which would pre- 
vent Supreme Court review in the following 
fields: (1) the antisubversion program for 
Federal employees; (2) the admission of 
lawyers to practice in State courts; (3) cases 
arising from congressional investigations and 
citations for contempt of Congress; (4) 
school-board regulations having to do with 
subversive activities by teachers; and (5) 
State laws dealing with subversion. 

But even this moderate attempt to pre- 
serve some congressional prerogatives may 
be foredoomed to failure. While the Senate 
Judiciary Committee didn’t reject it last 
Monday, most competent observers think 
that this will be the case on this coming 
Monday. 

If so, Congress will have thrown away & 
golden opportunity to place a brake on the 
runaway social-political ambitions of the 
Court. Of course, that is its own business 
if it does. Who knows? Maybe life in Her- 





Labor Materials Total 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 

2 3 4 5 
snigtdbatndubicnconsncusogwows $131, 345 37 $197, 017 -30 $328, 362 .33 
nbibhe bho apinnhttitincbbidiawss 455, 942 1. 29 565, 117 -87 1, 021, 059 1. 02 
scathing inti dc stesallsaiih Gi aailtesnllan tte ah 240, 520 68 230, 481 . 36 471, 001 47 
438, 792 1. 25 1, 023, 569 1. 58 1, 462, 361 1. 46 
388, 805 1.10 1, 164, 325 1.80 1, 553, 130 1. 55 
629, 535 1.79 1, 295, 252 2. 00 1, 924, 787 1.92 
451, 759 1.28 1, 233, 344 1.91 1, 685, 103 1. 69 
iG h tees vats aldeine bale aki « 76, 966 22 279, 003 43 355, 969 . 36 
ax costipscliti te « Siblgris to laaseatninalitinciiacenogs 8, 366 02 3A, 05 42 875 .04 
wcnwroceeseencensnpeceesosens 64, 836 18 374, 165 . 58 439, 003 .44 
mrovaihis kubuiditatibee 62 weeeibinci iin ie 19, 242 06 125, 907 -19 145, 149 15 
Sei ih ask tetlnits oicctilehed Cilia unnilies 56, 052 . 16 157, 070 24 213, 122 . 21 
Liste april ippibed tiers ker celepianiet 434, 609 1.23 890, 6.01 4, 325, 175 3: 
vabebebess capiveas~suenelcete $70, 891 2. 47 272, 310 42 1, 143, 201 1.14 
inllaiiahectebbieckaniighlicats 25, 502, 007 72.32 | 45, 950, 168 70.98 | 71, 452,175 | 71. 45 
x iet eae cri oe "35,262,112 | 100. 00 i 64, 737, 488 100. 00 100,000, 000 | 100. 00 


33-room school, the heating and electrical work costs are somewhat higher than 
normal. Superintendent Williams states: ‘‘Additional construction to this building 
would run about $1 square foot less than the initial construction due to the fact that 
the heating and electrical work would be a smaller proportion of the total. The gen- 
eral construction eost per square foot would be very comparable to the cost of the 
original building, and the cost percentages for the material used would be similar.” 
(letter to NEA, dated Apr. 15, 1958). 


mann Goering’s Reichstag wasn’t so bad 
after all. 





Results of Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I conducted a public opinion poll 
throughout the 11 counties of Michigan’s 
Ninth Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent. 

A questionnaire, covering 14 of the 
major issues facing Congress, was sent 
to nearly every family in the congres- 
sional district. .Names and addresses 
were taken from the telephone direc- 
tories. To date the response, totaling 
more than 9,300 replies, has been most 
gratifying. 

Many people added constructive com- 
ments or qualifying remarks and ex- 
plained that on some issues a straight 
yes or no answer was not fully descrip- 
tive of their views. I am sure these peo- 
ple can more fully appreciate the frus- 
tration sometimes experienced by a 
Congressman when he faces an impor- 
tant vote on a complex issue. 

A Congressman might like to vote 70 
percent in favor of a particular bill and 
30 percent against it; or he might wish 
that the bill were amended or presented 
in a somewhat different form. But, of 
course, when the time for decision ar- 
rives, he is always required to vote either 
yes or no—just as if each bill were either 
all good or all bad. 

The overall response to the question- 
naire and the thousands of comments 
received on a wide range of legislative 
subjects reflect a deep understanding 
and keen interest on the part of my fel- 
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low citizens in western Michigan in the 
problems and affairs of our Government. 

Although the job of reading and proc- 
essing thousands of questionnaires was 
not an easy one, it was not without an 
oceasional lighter moment. For exam- 
ple, in the interest of preserving domes- 
tic tranquility, we were frequently called 
upon to dispatch an extra question- 
naire into households where the hus- 
band and wife differed sharply on some 
of the issues. 

I believe the results of the question- 
naire are particularly revealing and 
noteworthy on several issues. For ex- 
ample, 65.5 percent of the farmers (or 
their wives) who responded, favored a 
gradual elimination of all farm price 
supports. It is interesting that a slight- 
ly smaller percentage (64 percent) of 
the total return (farmers and nonfarm- 
ers) voted to eliminate farm supports. 

Among union members (or their 
wives) who responded, only 44.9 per- 
cent favored outright repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, while 75.3 percent voted 
for stronger laws to prevent the use of 
their dues for partisan political activi- 
ties. 

In analyzing the responses to-question 
No. 3; relating to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, it should be kept in mind that 
respondents were offered the opportu- 
nity to check one or more of the sug- 
gested approaches to the problem. Since 
only 39 percent checked (e) “Leave all 
education finance problems to States and 
local districts,” it appears that at least 
61 percent would favor one or more of 
the several forms of Federal assistance 
for education. 

While 68.9 percent of the responses 
to question No. 5 were in favor of higher 
postal rates, it should be taken into ac- 
count that a great many qualified their 
answers with such comments as “4 cents 
on first-class mail,” “increase third- 
class only,” or “eliminate junk mail,” 
and so forth. 

In a similar manner, a great many of 
the 67.3 percent favoring continuation 
of the mutual security program quali- 
fied their replies with such remarks as: 
“reduce economic aid”, or “cut out aid 
to India’, or “eliminate aid to Tito”, 
and so forth. 

Perhaps the most interesting response 
was that to question No. 14, indicating 
that President Eisenhower continues to 
enjoy very strong support in my dis- 
trict, with 70.7 pereent indicating that, 
in general, he is doing a good job. For 
comparison purposes, it might be noted 
that-in 1952 President Eisenhower re- 
ceived 62.8 percent of the vote in the 
ninth district, and in 1956 he received 
62.3 percent of the vote. 

Some of those who replied to the 


questionnaire thoughtfully cautioned - 


that they do not believe the results of 
such an opinion poll should be substi- 
tuted automatically for the considered 
judgment of their Congressman. With 
this comment I agree. 

In the last analysis, while such a poll 
is both interesting and helpful, there 
are proper limitations upon its function, 
which were probably best described by 
Edmund Burke, the 18th century British 
statesman, when he said: 
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“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be 
the happiness and glory of a Repre- 
sentative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most 
unreserved communication with his con- 
stituents. Their wishes ought to have 
great weight with him; their opinions 
high respect; their business unremitting 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his 
repose, his pleasure, his satisfactions, to 
theirs, and above all, ever, and in all 
cases, to prefer their interests to his own. 

“But a Representative’s unbiased 
opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to amy man, or to any set of men 
living. These he does not derive from 
your pleasure—no; nor from the law and 
the Constitution. They are a trust from 
providence, for the abuse of which he is 
deeply answerable. Your Representative 
owes you, not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.” 

A tabulation of the questionnaire re- 
sults follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

1. So far as farm price supports are con- 
cerned, in which general direction should 
Congress now proceed? (Check one.) 


All Farmers 


returns | only (or 
wives) ! 
Percent | Percent 
(a) Inerease farm price supports... 9.1 13.6 
(b) Continue fiexible supports at 
present levels 26.9 20.9 
(c) Gradually eliminate all price 
SUITING: «ceed ticcindn ance 64.0 65.5 
1 Actual vote of farmers (or wives); (a), 192; (b), 298; 


(e), 930. 


2. In the field of labor-management rela- 
tions: Do you favor: 


Union 
members 
(or wives)! 
only (per- 

cent) 


All returns 
(pereent) 


Yes | No 


_—— 





; 
(a) Repealing the Taft-Hart- 
ley Ac 44.9 | 55.1 


62.5 | 37.5 


(b) Kuniving antitrust laws 
to labor unions- -_-.---- 
(c) Extending the minimum 
wage law (now $1 per 
hour) to-inelade em- 
ployees of retail, ser- 
vice, and other busi- 
nesses not now covered._| 75.0 | 25.0 | 89.5 | 10.5 
(d) Stronger laws to prevent 
use of union dues for 
partisan political ac 
SAU nkathatapenbdhams 85.5 | 145 | 75.3) 247 





1 Actual vote of union members (or wives): (a), 950 
yes, 1,166 no; (b), 1,262 yes, 757 no; (c), 2,171 yes, 254 no; 
(d), 1,770 yes, 580 no. 

3. Please check proposals which you favor 
(if any) to indicate your general views con- 
cerning action Congress should take in the 
field of education (check one or more). 





(a) Federal aid for school construction. ......._ 47.6 
(b) Federal scholarships for top students_...--_ 38.9 
(c) —- Academy to help train scientists for ae 
a) FHA-type pe | loan program for college stu- is 
(e) Leave all education finance problems to 

States and local districts................- 39. 5 











4. Please indicate, in general, your views 
toward Government pensions for veterans 
who were not disabled in military service, 





ieee eee 
All Veterans ~ 
returns | only (or 
Wives)! 
a 
After retirement age, such vet- 
erans should be entitled to: Percent | Percent 
(a) A pension, without regard 
OS aac noo nk enn 18, 5 2,4 
(b) A pension based on finan- 
eet WOR rks sk kos 36.1 313 
(c) No pension (unless dis- 
abled in service)__.....-- 45.4 42.3 


1 Actual vote of veterans (or wives): (a), 1,026; (b), 
1,218; (c), 1,645. 


In general, do you favor: 











5. Increasing postal rates to reduce 
the huge postal deficit _......_. 68.9 | 23.7 74 
6. Permitting pay TV to operate 
WDE NUD. niin dinvines~ 21.6 | 66.9] 115 
7. Continuing our mutual security 
program of military and eco- 
nomie assistance to friendly 
Ri. iain ines esegctnate 


on 
ane 
oes 
noe 


. An extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, as re- 
quested by President Eisen- 
ae. ROR .| 65.8 | 13.0) 22 

11. Reoognition of, and trade with, 
a eR ae eee & 15.1 | 72.5] 124 

12. Balancing the budget even if it 

means reducing or cutting out 

some nondefense programs of 
direct benefit to you. ......_.- 62.0 | 28.0} 100 

13. Increasing social security bene- 

fits with a corresponding 

inerease in social security 
i eae 55.3 | 36.6 81 

14, In general, do you believe Presi- 

dent Eisenhower is doing a 
NOG FAN: htentdccaadsonsed 70.7 | 22.4) 69 








The Trade Agreements Act—Article From 
Bulletin of the Economic Research De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
March 1958 issue of Econdmic Intelll- 
gence, issued by the Eocnomic Research 
Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, contains an 
interesting article entitled “The Trade 
Agreements Act.” 

Although I do not always agree with 
the position taken by the chambef of 
commerce, I think the article is of par- 
ticular interest and importance in con 
nection with the debate which has al- 
ready begun over extension of the 
reciprocal trade law. 

I ask unanimous consent that S 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the arti’ 


was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 
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THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to consider the extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act have been un- 
derway since mid-February.. The final act 
which emerges from Congress vitally concerns 
many parties. This legislation will largely 
determine the role that United States indus- 
try will play in the expanding world trade 
and will substantially affect the overall eco- 
nomic, political and military relations of this 
country with the other nations of the free 
world. Seldom does an issue so loaded with 
potential international repercussions come 
before Congress. 

The purpose of the original Trade Agree- 
ments Act was to give the President author- 
ity to enter into trade agreements with for- 
eign governments to bring about mutually 
beneficial reductions in import restrictions. 
This act, since its inception in 1934, has been 
the keystone of our foreign economic policy. 

Some argue that the act gives the Presi- 
dent unlimited power to agree to reductions 
in import protection while it ignores adverse 
effects upon domestic import-competing in- 
dustries. To answer this charge, it is only 
necessary to review the safeguards for domes- 
tic industry which are included in the pres- 
ent act and in the administration’s proposed 
extension. 

1, The peril-point provision requires the 
Tariff Commission to determine the duty 
level below which the sales of a product pro- 
duced by domestic industry would be in- 
jured or threatened with injury. Congress 
included this provision to prevent over- 
zealous administrative reductions in protec- 
tion. However, the President is allowed to 
reduce a duty below the peril point, pro- 
vided that he notifies Congress of his intent 
and explains his action. 

2. The escape clause requires the Tariff 
Commission to institute an investigation 
upon a complaint that production of a par- 
ticular product is threatened or has been 
injured, at least in part, by a previously 
granted reduction in protection. By law, 
the Tariff Commission is directed to consider 
only whether or not the sales of a particular 
imported product injure or threaten to in- 
jure that portion or fraction of a domestic 
industry producing like or similar products. 
At present, the Commission does not gage 
injury in relation to the effects upon the 
total production of the industry appealing 
for protection. After fact-finding hearings, 
a report is sent to the President, substan- 


tiating or denying the petition of the com- . 


plainant. 

8. The act provides also for a Presidential 
review of the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendations in light of the national interest. 
That is, the President considers the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, weighing the 
probable effects on consumers, the total do- 
mestic industry appealing, for protection 
(rather than just that fraction of the indus- 
try producing an import-competing product) 
and the indirect effects on United States ex- 
port industries. Finally, the President con- 
siders the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion in light of the possible (and probable) 
international political and economic reper- 
cussions and retaliations. Thus, the Presi- 
Gent, on such grounds, may accept, modify, 
or reject a Commission recommendation to 
Taise import barriers. 

One thing should be clear; without the 
power of Presidential review which takes the 
national interest into account, the narrowly 
based Commission’s recommendations would 
be final; the act would become a strongly 
protectionist device. 

4. There are numerous other legal pro- 
visions and amendments to the act which 
Protect import-competing industries against 
competition, both fair and unfair. Among 

are the buy-American provisions, the 
Sgricultural protection provisions, the anti- 
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dumping law and the countervailing (anti- 
subsidy) duties. There is also a strong 
national security amendment designed to 
protect United States industries considered 
essential to the defense effort. 

In fact, the Trade Agreements Act has 
become so loaded with protective amend- 
ments that it is difficult to understand how 
it can, even as it now stands, be an effec- 
tive instrument for liberalizing trade. Any 
success in attaching additional protectionist 
amendments may well destroy the intent of 
this legislation. The passage of a badly 
crippled law would be as desirable as allow- 
ing the present act. to expire. 


IMPORTS AND THE ALTERNATIVES 


Obviously, receipts from merchandise 
trade are only a part of any country’s inter- 
national financial relations. It is true that 
recently the free world in total has been 
able to add substantially to its international 
reserves of gold and dollars. But it is also 
true that United States foreign aid and 
loans (plus international loans) have been 
largely responsible for improving the dollar 
gap. 

However, the fact that for many years 
we have had a surplus of exports above 
imports cannot be avoided. There may be 
other ways to finance this gap. But to con- 
tinue the present level of our exports or to 
allow our efficient export industries to 
grow, we must allow a gradual increase in 
our imports. Many of the products we pres- 
ently import are not produced domestically. 
Only a minority of our imports are strongly 
competitive with domestic industry prod- 
ucts. Actually, only through increased im- 
ports can we capture the real benefits of 
international trade—a higher level of out- 
put and per capita real income. Yet there 
is great concern over the effects of aNowing 
increased imports into our economy. 


THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


One way to assess the impact of reduc- 
tions in tariffs and other protective de- 
vices is to examine the shifts in employ- 
ment such policies have incurred in the 
past and will create in the future. 

From April 1948 to March 1957, the Tariff 
Commission reported a finding of injury 
involving 23 domestically produced com- 
modities. During the 1947-56 period, the 
Commission found peak employment in the 
plants producing these 23 commodities to 
be 113,000 workers. And at the low point 
of employment in each industry, the total 
number of workers employed was 85,000. 
Thus, over these many years there was, at 
most, a drop of 28,000 workers in the com- 
panies involved. And increased imports, of 
course, were only partially responsible for 
this drop. Low employment figures in some 
instances occurred during a period of gen- 
eral economic recession, These figures, of 
course, do not reflect all the adjustments 
necessitated by previous foreign competi- 
tion, but they do indicate that the total 
drop in employment in industries seriously 
affected by imports in any one year was 
fairly small. 


EFFECTS OF A 50 PERCENT TARIFF REDUCTION 


In 1954, estimates were made of the po- 
tential worker displacement if tariffs were 
reduced by 50 percent. It was estimated 
that such a policy would cause a potential 
displacement of 109,000 workers, or less than 
one-fifth of 1 percent of our total labor 
force. Of course, displacement does not 
necessarily mean unemployment. More for- 
eign-held dollars will mean increased em- 
ployment in our export industries. More- 
over, the total impact of a 50 percent tariff 
reduction would be felt gradually. Only a 
fraction of the production and employment 
adjustments would have to be made in any 
1 year. 

Economic adjustments of much larger 
magnitudes than those noted above occur 
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constantly due to internal factors. Domes- 
tic changes in demand, technology and new 
products almost continuously create employ- 
ment and production displacements. 

For instance, in the United States, over 
3 million people on the average enter the 
labor force each-month; almost the same 
number leave. Also, about 800,000 workers 
in the labor force shift from employed to 
unemployed status and vice versa each 
month. In 1956, there were almost 600,000 
hirings and separations per month in manu- 
facturing alone; such employment shifts are 
a@ normal process in our dynamic economy. 

On the other hand, over 4.5 million work- 
ers owe their jobs today to United States 
foreign trade. Over 3.1 million workers are 
employed in our export industries and over 
1.3 million workers are employed in han- 
dling and processing imported goods. Any 
reduction in our trade volume would throw 
some of those workers out of jobs. It should 
be clear that any change in trade policy, 
whether directed toward increased or de- 
creased trade, will involve shifts in our ex- 
port, import, and import-competing indus- 
tries and will cause temporary displacements 
and dislocations. Thus, the problems cre- 
ated by import liberalization are relatively 
small in total. And if reductions in trade 
restrictions are made in a gradual and equi- 
table manner, the adverse effects on par- 
ticular groups can be minimized. 


THE CRUCIAL CHOICE 


Through the Trade Agreements Act we 
cannot legislate an excess of exports over 
imports. Such legislation, by itself, will only 
determine the level of our international 
trade. Thus, the important question today 
is: Are we going to avoid all injury and 
threat of injury or inconvenience to domestic 
producers, or are we going to allow United 
States imports to increase? To restrict the 
flow of trade by import restrictions is to en- 
gage in economic warfare, particularly 
against our allies. To deny markets abroad 
to United States producers would certainly 
restrict our economic growth. To follow a 
path of Government protection and sub- 
sidization of a few United States producers 
would be economic folly. To prevent the 
free world from earning dollars in the face 
of the Soviet economic offensive would be 
disastrous. 

CHEAP FOREIGN WAGES 


Perhaps the most emotionally appealing 
plea for protection from imports is that do- 
mestic producers face unfair competition be- 
cause of the low wage rates which prevail 
abroad. Numerous groups are anixous to 
perpetuate this sophistry. 

No one will deny that unemployment and 
idle resources are a distressing problem, 
whatever the cause. However, economic ad- 
justments are occurring every day within the 
economy as a result of numerous forces far 
more important and pervasive than changes 
in the composition and level of imports. In 
most instances we do not regard these in- 
evitable and desirable adjustments in our 
system as sufficient cause for massive Gov- 
ernment controls and subsidies. Why, then, 
should imports be singled out as a whipping 
boy? 

Clearly, the United States enjoys a rela- 
tively abundant and cheap supply of capital, 
a high degree of technological competence, 
and efficient and effective managerial talent. 
Still it is argued that high wage rates make 
the United States economy particularly vul- 
nerable to import competition from cheap 
wage rate producers. Protectionists point 
out with great relish that while the average 
hourly earnings in United States manufac- 
turing are a little over $2 per hour, the com- 
parable Japanese wage rates are only 20 
cents per hour. 

However, any attempt to compare wage 
rates in different countries by using the 
same monetary unit—dollars, for instance— 
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is a very difficult problem. Using official ex- 
change rates to translate foreign wages into 
dollars is misleading, if not completely er- 
roneous. Such figures may not be repre- 
sentative at all of the relative wage-rate 
structures in different countries, 


WAGES AND EFFICIENCY 


Even if such comparisons in dollars could 
be made accurately, differing wage rates 
would be a completely erroneous guide upon 
which to determine competitive advantage 
or disadvantage in international trade. 
What low wages do suggest, by themselves 
(if anything), is that productivity per worker 
is low in that particular country. Thus it 
shouldn’t be surprising that in Japan out- 
put per capita—a rough measure of pro- 
ductivity—is roughly one-tenth of output 
per capita in the United States. Also, one 
only needs to look at wage rates within the 
United States to see that high wages, in gen- 
eral, indicate high productivity per worker 
and low wages indicate low productivity per 
worker. 

Thus in the production of a particular 
product, high wages in general indicate 
relatively low per unit labor costs and low 
wages indicate relatively high per unit labor 
costs. Furthermore, if relative wage rates do 
indicate competitive advantage or disadvan- 
tage, how can one explain the fact that 
United States products sold abroad (often in 
cheap labor countries), are often produced 
by our highest wage rate industries? 

But even labor costs (wages in relation 
to productivity) cannot determine competi- 
tive advantage or disadvantage in world 
trade. Labor costs are only one part of the 
total cost of producing «any product. In 
fact, many of the so-called cheap labor 
countries are relatively capital poor and 
incur high capital costs in the production 
of many goods. India, for example, is a 
relatively capital-poor country and poten- 
tially labor-rich. But productivity per 
worker is, in general, still low, so that the 
production of many goods involves both 
relatively high labor costs and high capital 
costs. 

Even if one geographic area enjoys low 
total costs in producing many or all prod- 
ucts, it is to the advantage of the particular 
country to produce only those goods in 
which its cost advantages are relatively 
greatest and import those products in which 
its cost advantage is relatively the least— 
that is, to import the products which the 
less efficient country produces most effi- 
ciently. For_instance, we would agree that 
if the best lawyer in a particular town were 
also the best secretary, it would still be of 
advantage to him to concentrate on, or 
specialize in being a lawyer and hire (im- 
port) a less efficient secretary. 

THE REAL SOURCE OF COMPETITION 


The real wage competition that import- 
competing industries face is not from across 
the seas, but from more efficient domestic 
industries. Through trade, high wage, but 
low labor cost, domestic export industries 
compete with low-wage, high-labor cost im- 
port-competing firms for the use of workers. 
But this basic relationship is indirect, so the 
complaints are more easily misdirected at 
foreign product competition. 

Thus, Government restrictions on trade 
negate one of the most important competitive 
forces—internal competition for factors of 
production—the process by which resources 
are employed in their most productive uses. 

In view of the high level of United States 
exports relative to imports and the relative 
technological superiority and efficiency of 
our economy, the evidence indicates that the 
United States is, in general, safe from large- 
scale competition from low-wage-rate coun- 
tries. Moreover, allowing an increase in our 
imports would probably induce an expansion 
im our export industries involving a shift 
of workers from low-wage rate United States 
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industries to the high-wage rate export in- 
dustries and improve in the long run our 
level of real income. . 

To argue that protection of these less-effi- 
cient domestic producers should be con- 
tinued indefinitely is to argue that competi- 
tion itself is unfair. It is indeed strange to 
hear that in fairness the inefficient domestic 
producer should and must be protected from 
the efficient producer. Conversely, is it fair 
to deny markets abroad to efficient United 
States export industries by protecting ineffi- 
cient import-competing industries? 


SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 


Many groups have demanded tariffs on 
particular products to equalize the differ- 
ences in the relative labor costs or total costs 
between foreign producers and United States 
import-competing producers. If this argu- 
ment were carried to its logical conclusion, 
all international trade would cease. 

One economist has stated: 

“The business of equalizing costs of pro- 
duction * * * is essentially a proposal to 
throw away all the basic economic advan- 
tages that come from international speciali- 
zation. I would not argue from this that we 
should automatically refuse protection to 
any domestic industry, but I think we have 
to be clear that the reason for the protection 
should not be that wages are lower abroad 
than they are at home. There may be other 
valid reasons, but the low-wage argument 
is a phony.”’—lIrving B. Kravis, chairman, 
Department of Economics, Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 

Of course, there may be valid economic 
considerations that make protection neces- 
Sary in particular cases. Also there may be 
military, social, and political considerations 
that must be carefully weighed. But the 
cheap foreign labor argument is clearly in- 
admissible in these deliberations, 





Jobs After 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29,1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting the statement made by 
Maurice Splain, Jr., past grand worthy 
president of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, on -the campaign now -being 
waged by the Eagles for Jobs After 40. 

This organization has contributed 
much to social progress in the United 
States during its many years of exist- 
ence. I am sure their activity to secure 
employment for men who have been re- 
fused work because they are 40 years of 
age and over is a signal to the American 
people, through their elected represent- 
atives, to do something about it as we 
are depriving men of employment who 
in their prime years of life—have the ex- 
perience and family responsibility which 
makes them good, conscientious workers. 

I feel certain that the Members of the 
House shall be very much interested in 
Mr. Splain’s remarks: 

STATEMENT OF THE FRATERNAL ORDER OF 
EaGLes BY Past GRAND WorTHY PRESIDENT 
Maurice SPLaIn, Je., Berore House Sus- 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, APRIL 
«24, 1958 


It is my privilege, as a spokesman for the 
Fraternal Order of, Eagles, in the capacity of 


secretary to the board of grand trustees, ang 
as a former national president, to represent 
before your committee an organization 
which has devoted throughout its 60-year 
history, considerable of its energies and re. 
sources to improving the social welfare status 
of our fellow Americans. The record of our 
fraternity, with its 1,552 aeries or lodges, ang 
a& membership of 1,300,000, including the 
Auxiliary affiliates, is a proud one of pioneer. _ 
ing for social legislation which has become 
an essential fabric of the American way of 
life. We have often been called the common 
man’s fraternity, and as such, we believe we 
represent a typical cross section of the peo. 
ple of America, and that our thinking in. 
corporates the desires and opinions of these 
average men and women. : 

Permit me to acquaint you gentlemen, 
briefly, with some of the highlights of our 
social legislative history. Some years ago, 
the Eagles embarked on a nationwide cam- 
paign to rid America of its poorhouses. The 
first State old-age-pension law, in Montana, 
Was sponsored by an Eagle legislator, under ’ 
the initiative of his fraternity. It was signed 
by an Eagle Governor-who presented the pen 
used in affixing his signature to the bill to 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles. Subsequently 
in most of the States Eagles introduced old- 
age-pension bills which are now laws. The 
various Governors who signed these laws, in 
acknowledgment of our campaigns, pre- 
sented the Eagles with the pens with which 
they signed the measures, and these pens 
are now a part of our Eagle archives. Early 
in 1920, the Eagles undertook in conjune- 
tion with its State old-age-pension activities, 
a@ nationwide drive for a National Social 
Security Act, and spent more than a million 
dollars, it has been estimated, to blaze the 
trail for this legislation. 

When the late President Roosevelt, a life 
member of our fraternity in Buffalo, N. Y, 
signed the act, he invited an Eagle delega- 
tion, headed by former Republican Congress- 
man John M. Morin, of Pennsylvania, a for- 
mer national president of the Eagles, to be 
present, and he turned one of the signatory . 
pens over to this delegation with the remark 
that “our countrymen owe the Eagles good 
will for their unselfish service.” - 

The Eagles sponsored the first mothers’ 
pehsion law in Missouri, and jointly with 
labor, initiated the first workmen’s com- 
pensation act in Wisconsin. I give your 
committee this background to project be- 
fore you our long continuing concern foh 
the well-being of our fellow Americans. 

At present our principal objeetive is to 
assure equal opportunity of employment for 
all regardless of age. We believe that men 
or women, qualified and physically able to 
perform useful work, should have equal 
access to jobs, and that it is time that arbi- 
trary age barriers set up unwisely and with- 
out justification, be removed by industry 
and other employers. To achieve this end, 
we are currently engaged in a jobs after 40 
campaign to end age discrimination in em- 
ployment through legislative channels. Our 
local aeries and membership have over 
whelmingly through resolutions and other 
means given enthusiastic endorsement to the 
jobs after 40 campaign. We are committed 
to support in Congress and in State legisla- 
tures, any measures which will bring about 
through feasible legislation the opening of 
employment opportunities to older workers, 
who have experience, skills, and physical 
vigor to offer. The placing of such workers — 
on the human scrap heap by employers 
a tragic and senseless policy that should bt 
ended, not only for the al welfare of 
those involved, but also for the good of all 
America. ; 

Recently our fraternity brought to Wash 
ington approximately 700,000 petition signa. 
tures obtained by Eagle circulators in 

communities throughout the United 
in connection with the jobs after 40 call — 
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paign. These petitions call,upon Congress 
to enact legislation to end discrimina- 
tion in employment. We had set our goal 
at half a million signatures. The response 
was truly amazing. Our petitions were cir- 
culated for about 3 months, but a number of 
jabor organizations joined our campaign, 
and this tremendous total of signatures was 
obtained. There is little doubt that this 
number could have been augmented many 
times over had the campaign been longer 
and reached into other untouched segments 
of our population. Impressive as are the 
number of signatures, equally impressive are 
the hundreds of letters we received pledging 
support of the jobs after 40 campaign, some 
of them very personal, and revealing the 
family heartbreaks and despair because a 
physically vigorous and able head of a 
household with dependents could not find 
work because under 40 only or similar 
prejudices existed. Here is a major source 
of discontent and unhappiness in America, 
and one that becomes worse with time as 
greater numbers of our people reach middle 
age. Remember, we are not dealing with 
men and women of more advanced age who 
have become infirm or lost much of their 
physical vigor. We are dealing with persons 
in the prime of life, at the peak of their 
productive capacities, and in good health. 
Unemployment for them has an important 
bearing on the problem of sufficient income 
in later years. Obviously, if a person over 
40 can’t find a job because of his age, he 
will be unable to save for his elderly period, 
and in many instances goes into debt. So, 
elimination now of age barriers in employ- 
ment will do much to diminish in future 
years the problem of adequate income and a 
decent standard of life for our elderly people. 
May I earnestly ask, therefore, on behalf of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, that you gen- 
tlemen of this committee give every support, 
and prevail upon your colleagues in Con- 
gress to favor legislation which will remove 
age discrimination in employment? 


Turning to the welfare problems of the 
elderly, or those in social-security benefi- 
clary ages, we find many hard put, in their 
declining years, to provide even a minimum 
of needs, because of curtailed incomes. 
There are two important questions every 
person ought to think about relative to his 
later years. One is: Am I going to enjoy 
a decent standard of living? The other is: 
What will happen to me if I should get sick? 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles has sub- 
scribed in the action taken at its last grand 
aerie convention, to easing the first problem, 
that of adequate incomes for the elderly, 
by recommending removal of the annual ceil- 
ing of $1,200 earnings for a social-security 
beneficiary, and increasing it to at least 
$2,000, or $2,400. As to the second problem, 
that of illness, our fraternity favors medical 
and surgical protection for the later years 
through a prepaid program under the social- 
security system. 

We all know that social-security payments 
are not sufficient in themselves, particularly 
with rising living costs, to provide a decent 
Standard of living. But, unfortunately, 
many persons in the lower income group, 
including those who have been industrious 
and well meaning, reach social-security age 
With little savings, because they have reared 
large families, and have had other expenses, 
These people are limited to earning only $100 
& month and they draw social-security pay- 
ments. But those who have been more for- 
tunate, and have been able to accumulate 

and bonds and real estate, can draw 
ted amounts of dividends and rents, 
aS indeed it is their right. But we have 
Said to the other social-security bénefi- 
tlaries: “You have not done so well, but 


- You no longer have the right to earn suffi- 


cient money “to enable you to enjoy a good 
standard of living.” This is unfair; it is 
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un-American, and alien to our concept of 
individual liberty. With respect to the $1,200 
annual earnings limitation, the social-secu- 
rity laws should be amended as quickly as 
possible. Such action would be a notable 
contribution to a better way of life for our 
elderly citizens. ‘ 

Medical bills are the bane of advanced 
years, because such expenses are apt to in- 
crease at a time of life when income is 
lessened. A prolonged illness can often pau- 
perize anyone with modest savings, and 
make the final period of life a tragic exist- 
ence, Most people in employment have 
medical protection through group ‘policies, 
union-negotiated coverage, workmen’s com- 
pensation, or individual prepaid health poli- 
cies. The elderly, no longer employed, have 
lost this protection when it is needed most, 
and when their incomes have become fixed. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles believes that 
prepaid medical care payments in the em- 
ployable years, through social security, pro- 
vide the most inclusive way to protect work- 


ers against medical bills in their elderly ~ 


years. We favor a 2-percent additional pay- 
roll levy on wages and earnings, with 1 per- 
cent contributed by the employee, and 1 per- 
cent by the employer, in conjunction with 
the social security levy. The Social Security 
Administration could contract for the actual 
operation of this retirement medical service 
program, with 1 or more nonprofit health 
agencies in the 48 States, such as Blue Cross, 
as an example. A man earning $4,200 a year 
would have an extra $42 deducted from his 
pay check during the year, equivalenc to 
about 80 cents a week. We believe that an 
overwhelming number of Americans would 
welcome such a deduction, knowing that he 
or his wife would have no medical worries 
when they become eligible for social security. 

The Eagles have long recognized the in- 
adequate housing for elderly men and wom- 
en living on social security or old age pen- 
sions, and indeed, we are in the vanguard 
of a movement to do something about it. 
Our order advocated changes in the FHA 
financing regulations to facilitate construc- 
tion of homes for the aged, and with legis- 
lation -— passed enabling the. Government 
to loan 90 percent of the amount for con- 
struction to nonprofit organizations, we have 
taken definite action. A special Eagle study 
committee on low cost housing for the 
elderly has recommended to the grand aerie 
that the Eagles take advantage of this legis- 
lation to provide housing projects for elderly 
Eagles; and has specified Florida as the most 


likely location. We are prepared to finance 


our share of these projects with loans from 
our memorial foundation fund, which is an 
intact trust fund established by the Eagles 
to provide, from the interest, physical wel- 
fare services and college educations for the 
children of Eagle fathers who lost their lives 
in military service 

But great as is our zeal in this regard, we 
recognize that limited Eagle projects would 
only touch the surface. We believe that the 
Government itself, in addition to encourag- 
ing nonprofit organizations, like the Eagles, 
to undertake housing projects for the aged, 
could well sponsor projects of its own. We 
favor the type of undertakings that have 
become a model in Sweden, the motel type of 
housing, with ground floor; hotel clubrooms, 
and center hall for entertainment and rec- 
reation. Above all; any such projects should 
inculcate the occupants with a sense of their 
individual dignity and worth, and in no way 
should be suggestive of largesse or welfare. 

The Eagles believe that because the prob- 
lems of the elderly touch upon many facets, 
and because constant review and readjust- 
ments will always probably be necessary in 
view of economic changes, a bureau of older 
persons, within the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
should be set up for special attention to the 
needs of the retired. 
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In conclusion, I should like to summarize 
what the Eagles believe will be major pro- 
grams toward solving the problem of our 
elderly citizens: (1) Elimination of employ- 
ment barriers against persons over 40 so that 
our present citizens in this age grouping, 
will reach their senior years with more ample 
economic means; (2) Medical care and pro- 
tection for socigl-security years under a pre- 
paid program of the Social Security Admin- 
istration; (3) Government lew rental, non- 
profit housing projects for the aged. 

I would like to express to the members of 
this committee the thanks of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles for your labors in seeking a 
solution to the social welfare problems of 
our elderly. It is a noble task upon which 
your committee has embarked. We all know 
that these are problems becoming more acute . 
each year as the number of our senior citi- 
zens increases. These problems demand so- 
lution within the democratic framework of 
our society. Their solution will do much to 
remove the anxieties and fears that exist 
among all age groups within our country. 
The Fraternal Order of Eagles is dedicated 
to this solution, and we want to assure you 
the support and good will of our organization, 
and we pledge to continue to give our best 
efforts in helping to achieve a happier and 
better life for our elderly citizens. 





San Francisco Call-Bulletin Says 
“Trinity Plan Good Bargain” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin adds some more 
good economic fuel to the fire under the 
Trinity partnership proposal. Already, 
reams of facts and figures have been 
presented on the economic assets of joint 
development of the Trinity River proj- 
ect. In savings to the Federal Govern- 
ment, in maximum revenues from Trin- 
ity, as well as the greatest taxpayments 
to Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ments, partnership has proved itself a 
bargain. 

Now, the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
adds another economic feather to the 
partnership cap. It points out that 
whoever develops Trinity power, standby 
steam plant equipment must be pro- 
vided to assure firm power commitments 
to Trinity customers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment does not have this equipment. 
And if it built the Trinity powerplants, 
it would in addition have to construct 
standby plants—all paid for of course 
by the burdened taxpayer. 

Contrast this waste and duplication 
under an all-Federal power operation, 
with the fulfillment of these firm power 
commitments at no extra capital cost 
unde? partnership. Not only would 
partnership save the Federal Govern- 
ment $60 million in putting up Trinity 
power facilities; but the available stand- 
by steam plants owned by Pacific Gas & 
Electric could increase Trinity’s power 
supply when a firm-up is needed—with- 
out added building costs. 


As the Call-Bulletin asks: 
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Why should the Government, merely for 
the sake of a doctrinaire theory, essay a proj- 
ect which a private utility company can do 
better and more efficiently, and at a multi- 
million-dollar saving to the taxpayers? 

It should not. I hope we assembled 
here will not let it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin editorial referred to above, 
entitled “Trinity Plan Good Bargain”: 
{From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 

March 25, 1958] 


TrIniTy PLan Goop BARGAIN 


Efforts have been and no doubt will be 
made to inject the so-called Trinity River 
partnership plan into California’s election 
campaigns as a political issue. 

It shouldn’t be. It is not a question of 
politics, but, as Secretary of Interior Fred 
Seaton again has explained it, a simple ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. 

This is the plan wherein the Federal Gov- 
ernment would build the necessary water 
storage facilities on the Trinity River, and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would provide 
the plant for generating power. 

The utility company would pay generously 
for the falling water, and would spare Uncle 
Sam the expense of erecting powerplants. 
The end result would be beneficial to water 
users, to power users, and, above all, to the 
taxpayers. 

Seaton also made another point which 
shouldn’t be overlooked. If the partnership 
plan is rejected, and the Federal Govern- 
ment handles the project: alone, it will have 
to provide standby steam plant equipment 
in order to be sure of fulfilling firm power 
commitments. 

In any natural hydroelectric development, 
such standby arrangements are essential be- 
cause the amount of power is governed by 
the amount of water available. This varies 
according to seasonal weather conditions. 

It is possible in some areas, because of 
the nature of their industries (aluminum 
is an example) to sell a maximum load of 
power at given intervals, and to shut off 
some Customers when the output of power 
declines. 

This is not the case in the area to be 
served by the Trinity project. Here, the 
customers will need a steady or firm supply 
of power at all times, and to insure that 
the standby plants are necessary. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. already has 
these facilities in being. It can use them 
to augment its supply of Trinity River 
power. 

The Government, on the other hand, 
would have to build them, and the taxpay- 
ers would have to pay for them, 

Why should the taxpayers, already bur- 
dened with huge Government expenditures, 
be asked to pay for a project which isn’t 
even necessary? 

Why should the Government, merely. for 
the sake of a doctrinaire theory (i. e., all 
power facilities should be publicly owned), 
essay & project which a private company 
can do better and more efficiently, and at 
@ multi-million-dollar saving to the tax- 
payers? 

The advantages of the proposed plan are 
so manifest that they should be apparent 
to everyone, no matter on which side of the 
political fence. ¢ 


It offers the cheapest, easiest, and best 


way of developing the Trinity project with . 


maximum benefits to all concerned, and it 
is, we repeat, strictly a dollars-and-cents 
issue, and not a political one, 


Lincoln Commission Seems Bogged Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA R 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle by Ben Cole which appeared in the 
April 16, 1958, edition of the Indianapolis 
Star in regard to the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission: 

{From the Indianapolis Star of April 16, 
1958] 
LINCOLN COMMISSION SEEMS BoGceED DOWN 
(By Ben Cole) 

WASHINGTON.—Fear was expressed yester- 
day that the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission is heading for failure. 

“It certainly got off to a good start in that 
direction,” said Congressman PETER MACK, 
Democrat, of Illinois, one of the Commission 
members. “I think it’s already gone.” 

Mack’s gloomy view of the Commission's 
work was disputed by Victor M. Birely, a 
Washington businessman and vice-chairman 
of the Commission's executive committee. 

Birely declared that the Commission is 
ahead of the Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion and “I think we've made a lot of prog- 
ress.” 

Inquiry into the troubles the Commission 
is having disclosed its chief obstacle is selec- 
tion of an executive director. Some Com- 
mission members want an administrator, 
others want a Lincoln scholar. 

Congressman F. Jay Nrmrz, Republican, of 
Indiana, author of the Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial law, wants John Allen, a prominent 
Washington ublican and leader of a Lin- 
coln group here. Nuwtz is vice chairman of 
the Commission. 

Birely and others, however, see the direc- 
torship requiring a man such as Carl Sand- 
burg, Dr. Louis Warren, founder of the Lin- 
coln Foundation, or Eli Lilly, Indianapolis 
philanthropist and Lincoln scholar. 

Lilly was recommended for membership 
on the Commission by Senator Wrm11am E. 
JENNER (Republican of Indiana) at the time 
the President named 12 Commissioners. 
JENNER Called attention to the Indianapolis 
man’s scholarship, devotion to Lincoln’s 
ideals, and his experience with the success- 
ful Stephen C. Foster Memorial some years 
ago. President Eisenhower did not appoint 
him, however. 

The Commission will meet Saturday to 
name a Director. It will be the third meet- 
ing since the Commission was organized, 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN CoopER (Republican 
of Kentucky), Chairman, was reluctant to 
call the 24 members together frequently be- 
cause lack of funds made it impossible to 
reimburse members for their travel. 

Congress authorized the Commission to 
spend an initial $40,000 on its work, then 
adjourned last summer without providing 
an appropriation. Cooprr, Nimtz, and others 
appealed to the White House for interim 
funds but were told that these ceuld not 
legally be provided. 

Finally, with the coeperation of the Budget 
Bureau, the Commission asked Congress for 
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amount to ——e and authorizing reim. 


bursement of on members for past 
travel expenses, an almost unheard of cour. 


tesy. 

Nyle M. Jackson, administrative assistant 
to Senator JENNER and the Senator's repre. 
sentative at Lincoln Commission confere 
said it was erroneous to blame Democrat 
partisan politics for the Commission’s trou. 
bles. Jackson, a devoted Republican, saiq 
he has seen no evidence of political foot 
dragging on the part of Democratic mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

“If there has been any politics in this, it 
has been so subtle we haven't noticed it,” 
said Lee White, dne of Senator Cooperr’s staff 
members closely in touch with the situa. 
tion. 

Mack, however, charged partisanship in 
the selection of Mrs. Bertha Adkins, vice 
chairman of the Republican National Com. 
mittee, to head the executive committee of 
the commission. 

Cooper was forewarned that Mrs. Adkins’ 
selection might lead to complaint from the 
Democrats, but he held to the opinion that 
her executive abilities overcame any handi- 
cap she might have because of her GOP office, 

Macx said his objection to Mrs. Adkins 
stemmed from his concern that the Lincoln 
observance might become confused with the 
GOP’s annual Lincoln Day dinners. 

“Actually, the Republicans probably will 
have their own celebration of the Lincoln 
anniversary, and that is as it should be,” 
Mack said yesterday. “But this national ob- 
servance should be removed even from bi- 
partisanship—it should be entirely ‘non- 
partisan.’ ” 

Commission members are agreed on one 
thing: The Lincoln sesquicentennial calls 
for the best the country can give. 

“It would be an insult to the memory of 
one of the greatest Americans who ever lived 
to do less than our best,” Birely insisted, 

Mack has been seconded in his efforts to 
get a Lincoln scholar to direct the Commis- 
sion by Republican Governor William G. 
Stratton of Illinois, also a Commission 
member. 

One of the objections Mack has raised to 
the Commission work, he said, was the selec- 
tion of Cooper and Nimtz to be Chairman 
and Vice Chairman. He said he thought it 
was “poor judgment” for two Republicans to 
fill these places. When Mrs. Adkins became 
executive committee chairman and Allen was 
advanced for the job of director, 
viewed the situation as entirely too political. 

The Illinois lawmaker said he felt that 
Democrats had shown good faith by helping 
to press through the Nimtz bill creating the 
Commission. Mack recalled that he told the 
House Judiciary Committee that he wished 
no honors as author of the law and raised 
no protest against acceptance of Nimtz’s bill 
instead of his own. He also cited the speed 
with which a Democrat-controlled Congress 
voted the money needed by the Commission. 





Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 





$31,000 early this year. The funds were Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, many of our 
quickly voted, with Congress increasing the fellow citizens of Polish ancestry will 
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celebrate, on May 3, the 167th arini- 
yersary of the enactment of Poland’s 
Constitution by the Polish Diet in War- 
saw, in 1791. Exercises in commemora- 
tion of that historic action will be held 
in most of the Polish communities 
throughout the world—outside of Poland 
itself. I doubt that the Communists 
who rule there will permit any public 
demonstrations but I am certain that 
their constitution day will be honored in 
the minds and hearts of the Poles now, 
unhappily, living under the Communist 
oke. 

I suspect that the average American 
of non-Polish background believes that 
Pulsaki and Kosciusko, heroes of the 
American Revolution, provide our prin- 
cipal links to Poland. Those two dis- 
tinguished soldiers gave substantial help 
in the founding of our Republic, but the 
contribution uf men and women of Po- 
lish blood did not end with them by any 
means. Over the years Polish brains 
have enriched our literature, our science, 
and our art; Polish valor has strength- 
ened our fighting forces; and Polish skill 
and brawn have helped build our cities 
and our industrial plants. And, al- 
though Polish immigrants brought with 
them a passionate love of individual lib- 
erty, they left in their homeland as much 
dedication to freedom as they brought, 
and that dedication was forcefully ex- 
pressed in the constitution enacted more 
than a century and a half ago. On the 
eve of their constitution day anniver- 
sary we should express our appreciation 
and gratitude to the Polish people for 
their long devotion to liberty. 

Poland has a long and glorious his- 
tory. Since it emerged as a nation in 
the middle of the 10th century a number 
of attempts have been made by aggres- 
sive neighbors te assimilate it. But the 
spirit of free Poland outlasted the Czar- 
ist, Hapsburg, and Hohenzollern Em- 
1 . As we now congratulate our 
friends of Polish blood on their consti- 
tution day anniversary, we do so with 
confidence that free Poland will outlast 
the Communist Empire and eventually 
resume its place in the family of nations 
under a government of its own free 





Legislation To Extend Unemployment 
Compensation Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following telegram I received 
from Alan Williamson, the South Dakota 


rity department, regarding the pending 
legislation to extend unemployment com- 
bensation benefits. ; 

‘Possibly the proponents of this legis- 
lation hope to solve the unemployment 
Problem by adding a small army of em- 
to administer the new plan: 
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Apsenveen, S. Dax., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

H. R. 12065, soon to be voted on, is an 
administrative montrosity for the States. It 
would entail additional staff in South Dakota 
of from 50 to 100 people. If enacted it will 
be the first step toward destruction of State- 
Federal unemployment insurance program. 

ALAN WILLIAMSON, 
Employment Security Commissioner. 





Tenth Anniversary of Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to support the resolution of con- 
gratulations and best wishes from the 
House of Representatives to the people 
of Israel on the 10th anniversary of the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

These have been 10 years such as few 
nations have known. Created as a new 
homeland for the Jews on the territory 
of their ancient kingdom, Israel was 
forced to fight for its existance almost 
from birth. But despite the threats of 
annihilation from its neighbors, Israel 
preserved its independence,. established 
its society, and developed its nation. 

As in the early years of our country, 
much of Israel’s energies in this decade 
have been devoted to opening up the 
land. In Israel, however, the job has 
been made far more difficult by the 
scarcity of water and the necessity of 
irrigation. But just as they successfully 
defended themselves, the Israelis also 
are successfully opening up the land and 
making the arid hills and plains bloom 
again as they. did 2,000 years ago. 

Though agriculture is the mainstay of 
its economy just as in the ancient days, 
Israel is not neglecting industry and 
trade in building a strong, modern 
economy. Ancient skills and modern 
technology are being combined to create 
a healthy, well-balanced economy. 

Israel also has established and main- 
tained a stable, representative govern- 
ment in its first decade. It is closely 
allied with the West and remains a 
friend of the West. 

Though all of these triumphs over 
adversity have nm almost miraculous, 
Israel’s most admirable achievement has 
beén its success in providing a home for 
almost a million refugees who have 
flocked to the little nation from all over 
the world. Almost half of the nation’s 
population are refugees. who have come 
in the first decade. . These refugees are 





their contributions to the nation. 

. .But Israel has no desire to rest on the 
accomplishments of its first decade. It 
still faces many problems-——financial, 
political, economic—but its people have 
demonstrated the determination, rug- 
gedness, resourcefulness, patience and 
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wisdom to meet these problems, Its 
leaders have declared that this is not 
now the climax, only the prelude. We 
wish for Israel future decades as out- 
standing as its first.one. 





Representative Walter Is Prejudiced 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News, Wednesday, 
April 16, 1958, page 42, carried an article 
written by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt en- 
titled “Representative. WaLTER Is Prej- 
udiced,” reading as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE WALTER Is PREJUDICED 

NEw YorkK.—Representative Francis E. 
WaALtTer’s attack on the Fund for the Re- 
public is a threat not just to this fund but 
to all educational foundations. If he suc- 
ceeds in getting the Treasury Department to 
revoke the fund’s tax exemption there is no 
reason why many other educational founda- 
tions should not find themselves In the same 
predicament, 

Great good has come to this country be- 
cause of the fact that men whe have made 
a@ great deal of money have seen fit te estab- 
lish funds which can be used to do things 
for which other money might not be avail- 
able. 

There is much that Government itself can- 
not do; and it is rather rare that private in- 
dividuals can foster certain studies or ini- 
tiate certain research as lone individuals. 
The various funds, which free a certain 
amount of capital from taxation, have made 
it possible to do things that needed to be 
done. 

Representative WatTreer, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, has shown himself narrow and prej- 
udiced in this matter. I hope that common- 
sense will prevail and we as a nation will be 
able to go on enjoying the benefits that come 
to us from having educational foundations 
able to perform the kind of work that the 
Fund for the Republic has been doing. 


In other words, Mrs. Roosevelt says 
that Congressman Francis E. WALTER is 
natrow and prejudiced because he has 
dared to suggest that the Tresury De- 
partment revoke the tax exemption of 
the Fund for the Republic; also, Mrs. 
Roosevelt hopes that our Nation will be 
able to go on enjoying the benefits that 
come from educational foundations per- 
forming the kind of work that the Fund 
for the Republic has been doing. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes it seems when 
a Congressman lifts his voice in defense 
of the taxpayers, or in defense of con- 
stitutional government, or speaks out 
against unrestricted immigration which 
has permitted hundreds of Communists 
to come into this country, not for the 
purpose of preserving our country but to 
destroy it, that Congressman is imme- 
diately condemned as being narrow and 
prejudiced. 

I am not shocked or surprised to read 
that Mrs. Roosevelt condemns Congress- 
man Water. On January 5, 1956, I 
called attention to the fact that Mrs. 
Roosevelt, along with 41 other persons, 
petitioned President Eisenhower to grant 
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a Christmas Amnesty to Communist 
Party leaders jailed under the Smith Act, 
and also sought postponement of more 
than 100 similar cases pending or under 
appeal. The Communists for whom 
amnesty was sought were 16 Commu- 
nists who had been convicted of teach- 
ing or advocating the forcible overthrow 
of the United States Government. 

The petition also recited that the 
motive for this appeal was their attach- 
ment to the democratic way of life and 
because they thought the trials of these 
Communists were conducted in an at- 
mosphere often marked by hysteria. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, Congressman 
WALTER did not feel that pardons should 
be granted to those Communists and he 
did not feel that the democratic way of 
life would be helped by making favorites 
of Communists. Some may think that 
Congressman WALTER was narrow and 
prejudiced, but thank God the people of 
the United States agree with him, and 
so do I, and one who does not agree with 
him does a distinct disservice to the 
Democratic Party, to our Nation, and to 
the world. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Speaker, the national Democratic. Party 
owes Congressman PRANCIS E. WALTER & 
high debt of gratitude, for few men, if 
any, have worked harder to maintain re- 
spect for our party than has Congress- 
man WALTER. It-would seem that Mrs. 
Roosevelt would be cognizant of that 
fact. 

Then too, Congressman WALTER does 
not agree with the statement of Mrs. 
Roosevelt that these Communists were 
tried in an atmosphere of hysteria. As 
a matter of fact, these Communists had 
every right accorded them that the Con- 
stitution guarantees to anyone, and that 
despite the fact that these Communists 
wished to destroy the Constitution. 
Judge Medina can tell Mrs. Roosevelt 
about the conduct of the Communists in 
our courtrooms, and I sincerely hope 
that Mrs. Roosevelt does not condone 
what was done to Judge Medina, for that 
judge and that court were insulted every 
step of the way in a manner unparalleled 
in court history in this country. I won- 
der what kind of trials would be con- 
ducted under a Communist regime? 

No, Mr. Speaker, I was not shocked 
over the criticism of Congressman WAL- 
TER by Mrs. Roosevelt, for on August 8; 
1957, I called attention to an article by 
her wherein she maligned the South and 
said that the whole point of the South- 
erners’ fight for the jury trial amend- 
ment (civic rights legislation) is that 
they know a white jury will not give 
Negroes the right to vote. That dis- 
sertation by Mrs. Roosevelt was entitled 
“Southern Juries Will Ignore Negro 
Rights.” 

That statement by Mrs. Roosevelt was 
' not exactly new, because the Communist 
Party had said the same thing about the 
South before Mrs. Roosevelt said it. 
Once upon a time, the South did not 
expect that of Mrs. Roosevelt inasmuch 
as in other days Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
husband were fond of saying that 
Georgia was their second home, and no 
people were ever more cordially and 
courteously received and treated than 
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they were in my native State of Georgia. 
Now the South expects nothing from 
Mrs. Roosevelt except prejudice, abuse, 
and advocacy of things designed to 
bring about race mixing, which will 
never occur in the South, and Mrs, 
Roosevelt might as well understand it. 

We well understand in Georgia now 
that if we needed bread we would only 
receive a stone from Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Roosevelt would deny to the people 
of Georgia and the South the right of 
trial by jury, but was not satisfied with 
the conviction of Communists by juries, 
although the verdicts were approved by 
the trial courts and the appellate courts. 
Probably it would be sacrilege to inti- 
mate that Mrs. Roosevelt might be a 
little narrow or a little prejudiced, al- 
though Mrs. Roosevelt thinks that Con- 
gressman WALTER is narrow and preju- 
diced because he thinks that the tax- 
exempt status should be removed from 
the Fund for the Republic, while she 
thinks it is all right to malign an entire 
section of loyal Americans. 

On February 3, 1958, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mrs. Roosevelt was 
seriously disturbed over the fact that 
our country was foregoing the services 
of J. Robert Oppenheimer, and assumed 
the position that Dr. Oppenheimer was 
never accused of anything except his 
feelings that progress and science should 
be shared regardless of nationality. I 
pointed out that despite what Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, Dr. Oppenheimer had 
admitted that his brother and sister-in- 
law were members of the Communist 
Party, and that he knew it; his wife was 
the former wife of a Communist Party 
official and she at one time was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party; also, the 
notorious Steve Nelson, who was the 
Communist convicted by the sovereign 
State of Pennsylvania, but whose con- 
viction was upset by the United States 
Supreme Court on the premise that a 
State could. not legislate to protect 
against violent overthrow, had visited 
with Dr. Oppenheimer and had be- 
friended his wife; that prior to Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s marriage he had courted a 
Jean Tatlock, whom he knew to be a 
member of the Communist Party and 
that through her had become ac- 
quainted with a number of.them; that 
he contributed money to Communist 
causes, and so forth. I doubt seriously, 
Mr. Speaker, that Congressman Francis 
Watter is disturbed over the decision to 
remove Dr. Oppenheimer from a posi< 
tion where he would acquire full knowl- 
edge of all our atomic bombs, hydrogen 
bombs, intercontinental missiles, and 
satellites, and thereby have the infor- 
mation that could be used to utterly 
destroy this country. The good people 
of this country likewise feel that they 
can get along without the services of 
any person who is not dedicated to con- 
stitutional government. 

It is noted, Mr. Speaker, that nowhere 
does Mrs. Roosevelt attempt to answer 
charges made by Congressman WALTER 
against the Fund for the Republic, but 
expresses her-hope that we will be able 
to go on enjoying the benefits that come 
from educational foundations able to 
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perform the kind of work that the Pung 
for the Republic has been doing. On 
March 30, 1958, Congressman WALTER re. 
leased a statement laying down a bill of 
particulars against the Fund for ‘the 
Republic. I will give you a few: 

1. The program of the Fund for the Re. 


‘public has been principally one of action 


and not of education. Among its chief 
targets have been congressional investiga. 
tions of communism. Government securi 
procedures, loyalty oaths, and regulation of 
immigration, 

2. The fund has spent several million dol- 
lars opposing the denial of employment to 
security risks in Governmeént and defense 
and other industries. The fund has financed 
attacks upon newspapers, magazines, and in- 
dividuals expressing positions with which it 
disagreed. It has financed preparation and 
distribution of books, ma nes, and articles 
to influence legislation. 

8. The fund has also financed attacks, un- 
supported by competent evidence, upon the 
loyalty, integrity, intelligence, and mental 
stability of all confidential informants of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation whe 
have testified in public trials or proceedings, 

4. While some projects of the fund for 
the republic appear to be objectively pre- 
sented, the majority of its operations are 
based on the biased investigations and re- 

sult in findings which not only fail to pre- 

sent both sides of a given question, but even 
further, actually conceal facts necessary for 
an honest understanding of the subject 
matter. 

5. The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities Made inquiry of the Fund for the 
Republic, and while the facts did not estab- 
lish that the Fund for the Republic is a 
Communist-controlled or influenced organi- 
zation, it is clear that the Fund’s activities 
in toto indict it as a hindrance in this battle 
against communism. 


Mr. Speaker, Congressman WaAtter is 
entitled to the friendship, affection, and 
support of every true American in his 
attempt to remove the tax-exempt 
Status of the Fund for the Republic and 


for other tax-exempt organizations at-, 


tempting to influence legislation, in vio- 
lation of section 501 (c) 3 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. The Fund for the Re- 
public has a bad record, and it is ab- 
solutely amazing that this country 
would permit this organization to have 
@ tax-exempt status, knowing that they 
have engaged in opposing congressional 
investigations of immigration, and have 


spent several million dollars opposing. 


the denial of employment to security 
risks in government and defense and 
other industries, It makes one shudder 
when he thinks of the things that have 
been done in the name of democracy. 
Of course, Russia contends that its gov- 
ernment is the only democratic govern- 
ment on the face of the earth. Ou 
Government is that of a republic and 


not of a Russian democracy. Congress- . 


man WALTER is assailed because he is 
effective. He happens to be chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American At- 
tivities, and also chairman of the sub- 
committee dealing with immigration and 
naturalization, Our country was built 


‘upon philosophies of Congressman WaAl- 


TER, and will endure under those phil- 
osophies. Our country does not stand 


a Chinaman’s chance under the philoso 


phies of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
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1958 
The Case for Alaskan Statehood Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
has been knocking at the door of state- 
hood since 1916, when the first bill for 
Alaskan statehood was introduced. In 
the 42 years since, similar bills have been 
proposed periodically; but it was not 
until 1950 that substantive action was 
taken on any of these measures. In that 
year the House passed an enabling bill, 
put it died in the Senate. i 

Four years later a combined Alaskan- 
Hawaiian statehood proposal was ap- 
proved by the Senate, but this time the 
House failed to concur. A year later, 
another dual mleasure was recommitted 
by the House, and statehood was ren- 
dered moribund once more. Currently, 
separate bills for Alaskan and Hawaiian 
statehood—S. 49 and S. 50, respective- 
ly—are on the Senate Calendar; in the 
House, an Alaskan bill—H. R. 7999—was 
reported favorably last June, and is now 
on the House Calendar. 

IT Is TIME TO ACT 


It is high time that Congress opened 
the door and admitted our great north- 
western Territory to the sisterhood of 
States. It would seem that Congress, as 
it has so often in the past, has not 
caught up with public opinion. Let us 
look back over the years at the Gallup 
Poll findings relative to this issue. Since 
1946 the Gallup investigators have posed 
this question to the American people: 
Would you favor or oppose having 
Alaska admitted as a State in the 
Union? 

The response was as follows: 


[Percentage] 





Favor | Oppose | No opin- 
ion 








kono cen cede 64 12 24 
ees. eek 81 s 11 
EM. caasan td 78 10 12 
IR, 82 9 9 
Gs: :.... Jaca 74 10 16 
oe oem 71 x 21 
1958 (March). .......... 73 6 21 





In other words, as far back as 1946 the 
Margin in favor of Alaskan statehood 
was more than 5 to 1; and today it is 
More than 12 to 1. These ratios must 
be somewhat impressive, at least, even to 
those who scoff at the validity of opinion 
Polls. And remember, Dr. Gallup was 
off by fewer than a handful of percent- 


ie. points in that celebrated election of 


ALASKA DESERVES STATEHOOD 


Other reasons, too, demand early ac- 
First, Alaska, as 1 of our 2 incor- 
porated Territories, has long been prom- 
ised statehood, by implication at the very 
» Second, it deserves such status; 
and third, the Nation as a whole and the 
Northwest in particular would 

Profit thereby, as would Alaska itself, 


‘CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Of the 31 incorporated Territories in 
our history, all, except Alaska and Ha- 
waii, have graduated to statehood. Con- 
stitutionally, Alaska is no different from 
its more fortunate predecessors. ‘The 
Federal courts repeatedly have said that 
incorporation leads to statehood. In 
1883 an incorporated territory was de- 
fined in Ex Parte Morgan as an “in- 
choate for embryonic] State.” In Balzac 
against People of Porto Rico, among 
many similar cases, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices asserted, in 1922, that “incorpora- 
tion has always been _a step, and an im- 
portant one, leading to statehood.” And 
although the organic act of 1912, which 
served to confirm the incorporation of 
1868 and made Alaska a full-blown Ter- 
ritory, did not explicitly promise state- 
hood, precedent and judicial dicta alike 
have maintained that an incorporated 
Territory is destined for statehood after 
a reasonable period of tutelage. It 
would seem that 90 years constitutes a 
long enough apprenticeship. 

EXPANSION FOLLOWS STATEHOOD 


In no instance has the granting of 
statehood to an incorporated Territory 
proved ill-advised. In every case the 
Territory experienced a marked expan- 
sion in both population and industrial 
development following its admission into 
the Union. More importantly, the citi- 
zens of each new State became their 
own masters. 

As a rule, the principal qualifications 
demanded of a Territory aspiring to 
statehood have been these: First, the 
sympathy of its people for the traditional 
ideals of American Government; second, 
the expressed wish of the electorate for 
statehood; and third, sufficient resources 
and population to meet the cost of state- 
hood. It is my considered opinion that 
Alaska has passed these tests with dis- 
tinction. 

As for the Americanization of Alaska, 
that Territory from the beginning has 
been populated to a large extent by citi- 
zens from the States, particularly from 
our great Northwest; the interests, the 
culture, the politics of Alaskans are 
fundamentally the same as those held 
by statesiders. And as Americans, they 
have unmistakably signified their desire 
for fullfiedged citizenship. In 1946 they 
voted for statehood by a 3 to 2 margin; 10 
years later the ratio was 242 to 1. And 
in March 1957 both houses of the Alas- 
kan legislature passed unanimously a 
resolution urging Congress to grant 
immediate statehood. 

STOREHOUSE OF RESOURCES 


Heavily endowed with natural re- 
sources and boasting an incredibly rapid 
rise in population, Alaska laughs at the 
third of the traditional requirements for 
statehood: Our great northern Terri- 
tory constitutes this Nation’s most 
magnificent storehouse of virtually_un- 
tapped-raw materials, from scarce min- 
erals to petroleum to products of forest 
and sea. Since 1867, when Alaska was 
purchased from Russia, more than a bil- 
lion dollars have been realized from its 
mines. Among known natural resources 
are gold, silver, coal, iron ore, copper, 
lead, zinc, platinum metals ‘manganese 
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cobalt nickel, titanium, cadmium, petro- 
jeum, natural gas, and conctruction ma- 
terials, as well as such strategic minerals 


“as tin, antimony, mercury, and chromite. 


The most important industry in 
Alaska, nevertheless, is still that of fish- 
eries. Since 1867 the value of fisheries 
products shipped to the United States 
has totaled more than $2 billion. Un- 
fortunately, the industry is controlled 
by absentee financial interests and only 
a tiny portion of the profits remains in 
Alaska. The monopolists have been able 
to maintain their tight control primarily 
through favors bestowed by the Federal 
bureaucracy, not the least of which is 
the latter’s sanctioning of the use of 
fish traps. It is interesting to note that 
such traps were outlawed long ago by 
State authority, in Washington and Ore~ 
gon. With statehood, the small, resident 
operator would be able to make his voice 
heard, with a consequent outlawing of 
the ruinous fish traps and the ultimate 
dissolution of the fisheries monopoly. 

A FEDERAL RESERVE 

An even more onerous handicap borne 
by Alaskans is the incubus of national 
ownership of the land. The Federal 
Government now owns approximately 98 
percent of the total land area of Alaska, 
which embraces some 365 million acres. 
H. R. 7999 provides for a grant to the 
proposed new State of 182,800,000 acres. 
Such an award would make it possible 
for Alaska to revolutionize the develop- 
ment of its unrivaled natural resources. 
Under the heavy hand of Washington 
bureaucrats, who have tended to regard 
Alaska’s magnificent forests as perma- 
nently virginal, the economic progress 
of the Territory has been retarded both 
unnecessarily and tragically. 

As for population advancement, the 
Alaskan story is a phenomenal one. 
From 1950 to 1956 the civilian popula- 
tion increased from 108,000 to 161,000, 
a rise of 48.6 percent. According to 
Gen. Nathan Twining, the military per- 
sonnel constitute an additional figure of 
between 45,000 and 50,000. In any case, 
Alaska has a larger population than one- 
third of the States had at the time of 
their admission, whether the military 
figures are included or not. 


WOULD STRENGTHEN DEFENSE 


Now, what about the advantages to 
the Nation as a whole should Alaska be 
admitted? First, statehood would 
strengthen in considerable measure our 
defense posture. In April 1950 the Sec- 
retary of Defense strongly endorsed 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii: 

It is obvious that the more stable a local 
government can be, the more successful 
would be the control and defense of the area 
in case of sudden attack. There can be no 
question but that in the event of an attack 
any State would be immensely aided in the 
initial stages of the emergency by the effec- 
tive use of the State and local instrumen- 
talities of law and order. By the same 
token it would seem to me that, as persons 
in a position to assist the Federal garrisons 
which might exist in Hawaii or Alaska, the 
locally elected Governors, sheriffs, and the 
locally selected constabulary and civil de- 
fense units all would be of tremendous 
value in casés of sudden peril. Therefore, 
my answer to your question is that state- 
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hood for Alaska and Hawail would un- 
doubtedly give a considerable added meas- 
ure of strength to the overall defense of 
both areas in event of emergency. 


And we all remember the warning of 
the late Billy Mitchell, who asserted 
that: “He who holds Alaska holds the 
world.” We also are aware that Russian 
soil is separated from our own by fewer 
than 60 miles of water. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOST 


From the standpoint of military tac- 
tics, of course, statehood would not im- 
mediately affect the military situation in 
Alaska. Geography and climate, after 
all, would remain unchanged; and the 
Armed Forces would fight allout to de- 
fend Alaska without thought as to its 
political status. But the people of 
Alaska would be given an immeasurable 
boost psychologically, and would be in- 
Spired to work and fight over and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

A second major national benefit re- 
sulting from the economic development 
promised by statehood would be a 
greatly widened diffusion of Alaskan 
products—many of which are in short 
supply in the States and some of which 
are strategically important—to both 
military and commercial outlets. As for 
the Pacific Northwest, Seattle, and other 
Pacific commercial centers have been 
the gateways to Alaska. Seattle re- 
mains the great distribution center for 
Alaskan salmon; and this mart, along 
with Portland and others, would enjoy 
a rise in business well-being cOmmen- 
surate to no small degree with Alaskan 
prosperity. 

EIGHT ADVANTAGES FOR ALASKANS 

As for the advantages of statehood to 
the citizens of Alaska, I can think of at 
least eight. First, the people would have 
the right to full voting representation in 
the national Congress. Second, they 
would have the right to vote for the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. Third, they would have 
the right to choose their own governor 
and to have the functions of government 
administered by their elected officials 
instead of by Federal bureaucrats. 
Fourth, they would have the right to de- 
termine the extent of the authority of 
their own legislatures. Fifth, they would 
have the right to have their judiciary 
Selected under local, rather than Fed- 
eral, authority. Sixth, they would have 
the right to an equal share on a per 
capita basis in Federal grants for educa- 
tion, health, highways, and other public 
benefits. Seventh, they would have the 
right to a voice in determining the 
amount and kinds of Federal taxes they 
must pay. And eighth, they would have 
a choice in the consideration of any pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

As for the antistatehood arguments, 
I submit that they are not impressive. 
One of the most frequently enunciated 
is that Alaska and Hawaii are noncon- 
tiguous to any of the present States. It 
is an old argument; it was bandied about 
in 1850 when California, separated by 
some 1,500 miles of wild land from the 
nearest State,-was applying for admis- 
sion. Later, when the issue of statehood 
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for Oregon was raised, the same old ar- 
gument was dusted off and used again. 
Let us listen to the refutation of Senator 
William H. Seward, of New York: 

In coming to this conclusion (to support 
the admission of Oregon as a State), I am 
determined by the fact, that, geographically 
and politically, the region of country which is 
occupied by the present Territory of Oregon 
is indispensable to the completion and round- 
ing off of this Republic. Every man sees it, 
and every man knows it. * * * There is no 
Member of the Senate or of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and, probably, no man in the 
United States who would be willing to see it 
lopped off, fall into the Pacific or into the 
possession of Russia or under the control of 
any other power; but every man, woman, 
and child knows that it is just as essential 
to the completion of this Republic as is the 
State of New York, or as is the State of Loui- 
siana, on the Mississippi. It cost us too 
much to get it, we have nursed and cher- 
ished it too long, not to know and feel that 
itis an essential part. 

Well, then, she is to be admitted at some 
time, and inasmuch as she is to be admitted 
at all events, and is to be admitted at some 
time, it is only a question of time whether 
you will admit her today, or admit her 6 
months hence, or admit her a year or 7 years 
hence. What objection is there to her being 
admitted now? You say she has not 100,000 
people. What of that? She will have 100,- 
000 people in a very short time. 

* = s * * 

For one, sir, I think that the sooner a Ter- 
ritory emerges from its provincial condition 
the better; the sooner the people are left to 
manage their own affairs, and are admitted to 
participation in the responsibilities of this 
Government, the stronger the more vigorous 
the States which those people form will be. 


Another major argument in opposition 
has been that the recent rise in popula- 
tion stems primarily from a marked in- 
crease in military personnel. Assuming 
that this be true, it must be acknowl- 
edged, nevertheless, that the military in 
Alaska are there to stay for some time: 
no man can foresee the lifting of the cold 
war. The military, moreover, serve not 
only to defend Alaska and the Nation; 
they also constitute a future as well as 
present market for Alaska’s industries 
and services. Like other population 
groups, they help to maintain Alaska’s 
economy. 

‘As for the charge that Alaska’s rep- 
resentation in the Senate would be 
grossly disproportionate to its popula- 
tion—in comparison with such States as 
New York and California—so what? It 
would seem that this question was an- 
swered quite effectively back in 1787. 

WHAT IS COMMONWEALTH? 


Let us now examine the glorious goal 
advocated by the happiness boys—the 
commonwealth advocates. There’s just 
one thing they have forgotten—the im- 
position of such a plan would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Alaska and Hawaii are incorporated 
Territories, and as such have been ad- 
judged to be incipient States. As States 
in embryo, all provisions of the Consti- 
tuition, the formal as well as the funda- 
mental, apply. Only the fundamental 
parts of the Constitution, on the other 
hand, apply to unincorporated terri- 

Puerto Rico is a commonwealth, what- 
ever that means. It is quite likely that 
the Federal judiciary will hold that 
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Puerto Rico is still, constitutionally, an 
unincorporated territory, and that com. 
monwealth status necessarily connotes 
unincorporation. If such prove the 
case, it would seem that Alaska and 
Hawaii could not legally, constitution. 
ally, assume such inferior status, 
A POLITICAL PHENOMENON 

In Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 271, 
1901), the Supreme Court declared that 
“where the Constitution has been once 
formally extended [in all its parts, both 
fundamental and formal] by Congress to 
Territories neither Congress nor the Ters 
ritorial legislature can enact laws incon. 
sistent therewith.” Mr. Justice Brown, 
in Rassmussen v. United States (197 
U. S. 536, 1905), stated that “the 
exten[sion of] the provisions of the Con- 
stitution * * * once done, is irrevocable.” 
It follows, then, that those who would 
remake Alaska and Hawaii in the image 
of Puerto Rico are either disingenuous 
or uninformed when they extol the bene- 
fits Puerto Ricans derive from Federal 
tax exemptions. As incorporated Terri- 
tories, Alaska and Hawaii are subject 
to section 8 of article I of the Consti- 
tution, which provides, in part, that “all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States.” If 
is doubtful, to say the least, that Con- 
gress has the power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to exempt the citizens of Alaska 
and Hawaii from the applicability of this 
uniformity clause. 

It should be remembered that Con- 
gress did not see fit to make Puerto Rico 
even an unincorporated Territory until 
1917. 
still unincorporated, despite its new title 
of Commonwealth. 

This new phenomenon in political sel- 
ence leaves the Alaskans completely 
cold, The endorsements and the argu- 
ments for Alaskan statehood are over- 
whelming. 

The time to act is now. 





Discrimination in Employment on Account 
of Age Is Indefensible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a bill which 
would prohibit employers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce from discriminating 
in employment against individuals @ 
account of age. f 

We are being confronted with an it 
creasingly aggrevating and deplorable 
situation in the labor market today 
whereby middle aged and older workers 
are being denied the right to work and 
to earn a livelihood solely because of 
their age. Sometimes the specified 4 
limit set for employment is as low as 
years, sometimes it is 40 years, or # 





years of age. When such individuals be 
come unemployed through no fault of 
their own, or lose their jobs for any Tea — 
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son, they face severe hardships in seek- 
ing reemployment. And because of these 
arbitrary age barriers set up by employ- 
ers, the older the unemployed worker is, 
the more difficult it becomes for him to 
find a job. 

This situation constitutes a grave 
danger to the people of our Nation. The 
Congress should face up to it and take 
immediate steps to counteract these dis- 
criminatory, demoralizing employment 
policies and practices on the part of 
many leaders of commerce and industry. 
Discrimination in employment against 
properly qualified persons because of age 
is contrary to our principles of justice 
and equality of opportunity. Such prac- 
tices deprive our Nation of the fullest 
utilization of our human resources for 
production and endanger our general 
welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to comprehend 
more fully the urgent need for my bill, 
I should like to recite a few facts and 
figures concerning the growing im- 
portance of the middle aged and older 
classes of persons in our population. 

During the past half century a tre- 
mendous gain has taken place in the life 
expectancy of our people, due to progress 
in the reduction of infant mortality and 
the prevention of epidemic diseases of 
childhood. Fifty years ago males at birth 
had a life expectancy of 46 years and fe- 
males 48 years. ‘Today the life expect- 
ancy of males at birth is 67 years and for 
females it is 73 years. The prolongation 
of life may be expected to increase fur- 
ther as a result of new medical advances, 
and early diagnosis and treatment of 
chronic diseases of middle and olde? ages. 

Because of the remarkable increase in 
longevity during the past-half century, 
and the low birth rate in the 1930 dec- 
ade, the middle aged, that is, 45 to 54 
years, and older, that is, 55 years and 
older, segments of our population have 
increased proportionately at a faster rate 
than the total population. While the 
total population has doubled since 1900, 
the segment of our population between 
the ages of 45 to 54 years has increased 
171 percent, those people between the 
ages of 55 to 64 years have increased by 
235 percent, and thosé 65 years old and 
over have increased by 298 percent. 

The United States Department of La- 
bor tells us that by 1965, assuming the 
tate of growth in production we have 
experienced in recent years will continue, 
we shall require a labor force of 74 mil- 
lion people, or 10 million more workers 
than we had in 1955. The Department 
further advises us that, because of the 
age composition of the population, the 
largest sources of manpower needed to 
meet this 10 million expansion in the 
labor force will have to come from those 
individuals under 24 years of age and 
from those who are 45 years old and 
older. In other words, industry and ¢om- 
merce will have to rely on the older work~< 
ers to meet these manpower require- 
ments. It is of utmost importance, 
therefore, for the leaders of industry and 
commerce to change their thinking and 
reverse their personnel policies and prac- 
tices of firing middle-aged and older 

against them 
in the hiring of help. The old-fashioned 
hotion that a person becomes too old to 
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work when he reaches the ages of 35 or 
45, or any other age, for that matter, is 
ridiculous on its face. Every intelligent 
person knows that it is an individual’s 
ability to meet the specific requirements 
of the job that counts. There is no fixed 
age at which a person becomes too old to 
work. 

In surveys made by the United States 
Department of Labor, the contentions 
most frequently made by employers for 
not wanting to hire older workers are: 
First, they are too slow; they cannot 
meet production requirements; second, 
they lack skills and flexibility; third, they 
cannot meet the physical demands of 
the job; and fourth, pension and insur- 
ance costs of older workers are pro- 
hibitive. 

Mr. Speaker, what are the facts with 
respect to these contentions? The facts 
are that none of these reasons has any 
merit upon careful examination. On 
the contrary, older workers are gen- 
erally equal to, and in many respects 
are more desirable than younger work- 
ers. Older workers are often more 
highly skilled, and have wider experi- 
ence than younger workers. They are 
often more dependable and more stable 
in their jobs, and usually have a lower 
rate of absenteeism than younger work- 
ers. In many cases they are more re- 
sponsible workers, and often they ex- 
ceed the average output of the younger 
workers. With the tremendous techno- 
logical advances which have been made 
in industry and commerce, there are 
now. fewer jobs which require great 
strength and heavy lifting, which for- 
merly put age at a disadvantage. There 
is considerable evidence that older 
workers are flexible; that they are will- 
ing and able to learn a new job which 
may be better suited to their abilities. 
Pensions and insurance experts will 
confirm the fact that there is no sig- 
nificant basis for the argument that 
pension and insurance costs of older 
workers are prohibitive. The costs to 
the employer of providing pensions usu- 
ally are in proportion to the services 
rendered. The man who is hired at a 
later age has fewer years in which to 
accumulate pension rights, and there- 
fore receives less in pension benefits 
than the employee with many years of 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, the leaders of indus- 
try and commerce should hire em- 
ployees on the sole basis of an indi- 
vidual’s ability to do the job, without 
regard to his age, sex, or race. These 
leaders should recognize that this policy 
is in their own self-interest, not to men- 
tion the interest of the country at 
large. Employers who do not follow 
this policy are denying. themselves ac- 
cess to about one-third of the available 
labor market, and an even higher pro- 
portion of the available usable skills. 
They are depriving this Nation of the 
services of millions of experienced and 
highly skilled workers at a time when 
we need to utilize the best available 
men to cepe with the increasing danger 
to our national security and welfare. 
They are depriving older people of the 
dignity and status of self-support. 

My bill is designed to rectify these 
deplorable conditions. 
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Tenth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Israel 





SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
have elapsed since the State of Israel 
was proclaimed. It was born as the em- 
bodiment of the hopes and prayers of 
countless thousands who did not live to 
see their dream realized. The toil and 
sweat of other thousands are making of 
this small, poor, and in some ways un- 
promising land an example to all the 
world. 

It would be hard indeed to discover 
anywhere a more formidable challenge 
than that faced by this energetic and 
courageous people. About half of their 
country is arid desert.- Much of the rest 
is wasteland. And since the proclama- 
tion of independence a decade ago a 
human flood of immigration has swelled 
the population. 

Here we find a heart-warming saga of 
modern times. The newcomers—most 
of them penniless with their few small 
belongings in packages and bundles car- 
ried by their side—come from over 60 
countries. They come from different 
social strata and different civilizations. 
They speak different languages. But all 
of them have the same objective—to live 
and work and die in the land of their 
fathers, the land of Israel. They have 
found in this land an open door and a 
welcome and a willingness to share what 
little there is to share. The people and 
the Government of Israel are united in 
affirming that that door will remain open. 

The people of this new state are meet- 
ing their difficulties with imagination 
and phenomenal industry. Through 
major irrigation and drainage projects 
they have greatly increased the land un- 
der cultivation. Agricultural and in- 
dustrial output have risen by fantastic 
percentages. A pioneering spirit ani- 
mates both city and farmland and 
miracles of production are accomplished 
with scanty equipment and meager sup- 
plies. 

While the people plough and build and 
create their industries they must be ever 
watchful. Although they are not at war 
with the Arabs, the armistice which pre- 
vails is an uneasy one. Hostilities' could 
break out again at any time, and indeed 
breaches of peace along the borders are 
frequent and sometimes serious. Despite 
their numerical inferiority, however, the 
Israeli are confident that they could re- 
pulse any attacks launched against them. 
Thir army is well trained and well 
equipped and in the border regions the 
people are taught to fight as well as work, 
with a true pioneer versatility. 

The difficulties amidst which Israel 
has grown have not been confined to 
questions of internal economics and the 
everpresent threat of inimical] neighbors, 
Its government has had to steer a cau- 
tious course in world politics. Several 
million Jews are at present in the Soviet 
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Union and in eastern European coun- 
tries. Any move which might arouse the 
enmity of these states would prejudice 
the fate of many peoples. Yet a funda- 
mental identity of interests with the 
western world has led the government to 
stand ever more openly on the side of the 
West. 

The inspiring story of Israel offers new 
proof of the power of the creative spirit 
of a people who are in every sense free. 
All who are familiar with the history of 
the past decade cannot but believe that 
it presages a future of evergrowing 
achievements. 





Atomic Energy in the Field of Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania sec- 
tion of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers held at State College, 
Pa., Friday, April 25, 1958, it was my 
privilege to deliver the following address 
on the subject of The Peacetime Uses 
of Atomic Energy: 

THE PEACETIME USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


(Address delivered by Representative JAMES 
E. Van ZANDT, Member of Congress, 20th 
District of Pennsylvania, at the Pennsyl- 
vania section of American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, Friday, April 25, 1958, 
at State College, Pa.) 

Mr. Chairman, you honor me by your in- 
vitation to participate in this meeting of the 
Pennsylvania section of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. 

This idea of bringing together experts in 
agriculture throughout Pennsylvania is 
highly commendable because it permits per- 
sonal growth through exchange of opinions 
and ideas. 

The sponsors of this conference are to be 
congratulated for such a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the agricultural ddvancement of 
our State. 

In keeping with the spirit of the time, 
and in recognition of the theme of this meet- 
ing, I have selected as the subject of my 
discourse The Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy, with particular emphasis upon the 
use of radioactive isotopes in agriculture. 

In discussing this important subject, in 
my capacity as a member of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, you 
have my assurance that there is a definite 
feeling of adventure in exploring the nuclear 
field. 7 

On the one hand, we are exploring the 
unknown in sciences—physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, biology, and so forth—as well as 
unknown fields in engineering and construc- 
tion and the knowledge as to how they are 
managed. 

More recently, with the advent of the 
sputniks and our own satellites, we all have 
a great interest in the exploration of space, 
and our committee is particularly interested 
in the promising uses of nuclear propulsion 
of satellites and space vehicles. 

On the other hand, there must be applied 
sound scientific engineering and business 
principles to solve unprecedented problems 
arising from unique and sometimes impossi- 
ble situations. 


To date, the American people have spent 
nearly $15 billion in the field of atomic 
energy and the surface has been barely 
scratched. 

The great bulk of this money has been 
spent on military application of nuclear 
energy. 

Several years ago, however, the rate of 
spending on peacetime uses of the atom 
started to climb considerably. 

The result has been that today we are 
faced with a vast new science that affects 
the lives of all of us and which is having 
@ marked influence on the industrial life 
of the Nation. 

Since this meeting represents a true 
cross-section of the agricultural leaders of 
our State, I wish to tell you the story of 
atomic energy in down-to-earth language. 

It is my hope that when this conference 
terminates you will have a clearer concept 
of the atomic revolution that is enveloping 
mankind. 

Atomic energy—or nuclear energy as the 
scientist calls it—is everywhere around us 
with the sun pouring out great quantities 
of atomic energy which come to the earth 
in the form of heat, light, and other kinds 
of radiation. 

Atomic energy as we know it today re- 
sults from splitting atoms of heavy element 
uranium and its by-product plutonium. 

Uranium which is sometimes called a 
critical or operational mass is radioactive 
material and is used to produce a chain 
reaction. 

The splitting of the atom or fission as 
it is called releases great amounts of energy, 
thus permitting man to tap the almost in- 
exhaustible source of nature’s energy which 
can then be used as a curse or a blessing to 
mankind. 

In any serious consideration or review of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, one sig- 
nificant starting point suggests itself in the 
form of a question: What do we expect to 
get out of atomic energy? 

From a military standpoint, there is no 
question that the development of nuclear 
weapons has served as a deterrent to war 
and a great contributing factor to our na- 
tional defense. 

But even the military applications of 
atomic energy are very obviously bound to 
intersect, affect, and concern the peaceful 
uses. 

This appraisal ts principally concerned 
with, and directs its attention to, these in- 
tersections and peaceful applications of the 
atom. 

Returning to our question: What do we 
expect to get out of atomic energy in its 
peaceful uses? 

Let me tell you what we very definitely 
are not going to get out of it. 

To begin with, Thomas Edison points out 
that a better idea may be had of what a 
ae is if first you know what the thing 

not. 

There are some who expect atomic energy 
to Be the cure-all, a sort of universal pana- 
cea, for both the economic and physical ail- 
ments of the world. 

Some others—who may be called plungers, 
with their eyes on the making of a fast 
doliar—view the atom as an easy road to 
fame and fortune. 

Well, let me make it perfectly clear; atomic 
energy is not yet any of these things. 

On the other hand, there is room for a 
good deal of optimism for, in my opinion, 
we have made a great deal of progress since 
ceahr ee 
1946, 3 
Considerably more progress has been made 
since the act was amended in 1954. 

This progress is mainly due to: 

1. A civilian Atomic Energy Commission 


responsible for the program and carrying 
out its activities through industrial and uni- 
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versity contractors with administration ip 
the field. 

2. The more recent policy of enco 
greater private ownership and participa 
in the development of an atomic energy in. 
dustry free of Government monopoly. 

3. Greater declassification of technica} 
information. 

Great progress has been made in this field 
in recent years. 

For example, all of the information per. 
taining to the use of radioisotopes in agri- 
culture is unclassified, and there is a store. 
house of valuable information available to 
the technical expert who has the time, the 
energy, and the spirit to go after it. 

4. The basis for the international atoms 
for peace program. 

A giant step in achieving a working inter. 
national atoms for peace program was 
achieved last fall with the creation of the 
new International Atomic Energy Agency. 

As some of you may know, my good friend 
and colleague for 10 years on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, former Congress. 
man W. Sterling Cole, of New York, has been 
appointed the first Director General of the 
international agency. 

Last fall I attended the opening meeting 
of the new agency as a member of the United 
States delegation to the meeting. 

After attending the opening in Vienna, I 
also made an inspection tour, with other 
members of the Joint Committee, to atomic 
energy centers in Western Europe, including 
Russia. 

While in Russia we visited the Soviet 
nuclear research cemter at Dubna, about 8 
miles north of Moscow, and we were greatly 
impressed by the great emphasis which the 
Soviets are placing on pure research and 
long-range development. 

Frankly, we are going to have to keep on 
our toes and looking to the future, including 
the promising new peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, if as a Nation we are going to out- 
smartthe Soviets in the constant struggle for 
the minds and the following of the peoples 
of the uncommitted nations of the world. 


5.-As the fifth and final point, having | 


mentioned the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, it plays the role of a watchdog for the 
entire atomic program. 

It provides encouragement—and somé- 
times the spur—for the executive branch— 
to dévelop basic technology and}to provide 
both the necessary supplies and the services 
contributing to the sound growth of the 
atomic energy industry. 

The time and scope of this presentation 
forbid a detailed exploration of the atom'’s 
steadily mounting peaceful use, or of its 
impact on (1) agriculture, (2) radiation pre- 
servation of foods; (3) medicine and public 
health; (4) power generation; (5) the in- 
surance industry; (6) the coal and mining 
industries; (7) commercial shipping and ait- 
lines; (8) and many other segments of our 
economy. 

One aspect which is deserving of a little 
more specific treatment is the matter of 
radioactive isotopes, the miracle tool of the 
atomic age—the so-called byproducts of our 
atomic reactors. 

In the past several years, there has been 


a dramatic upsurge in the number.and varl- — 


ety of things for which isotopes are being 


For an illustration, existing application’ — 
xamina- 


include everything from clinical e 
tion to oil drilling, from agricultural 
periments to spot welding. 
Yet the surface has been barely scratched. 
Then, too, the annual savings to 
industry from the many different : 
are estimated at one-third of a billion 
lars annually. ; 
By 1960, 
isotope savings will amount to $5 billiot 
at an annual cost to the Government of $2 
million. ; 





it has been estimated that 
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Therefore, it is possible, over the long run, 
that benefits from isotopes will more than 
repay the huge investment we have made 
in our atomic-energy program. 

This, by way of anticipation, could prove 
a very reassuring and comforting answer to 
our original question: What do we expect 
to get out of atomic energy? 

The role of isotopes in the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy is revealed in the follow- 
ing authoritative words of atomic-energy 
Commissioner Dr. Willard FP. Libby: 

“In the field of the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram, isotopes will play a very great role, 
for they can be put to work immediately 
without extensive training and heavy in- 
yestment, and can serve for years to re- 
convince people the world over of the atom’s 
great promise for peaceful uses when they 
become impatient waiting for the other 
great peaceful use—atomic power—to ar- 
rive.” 

Now, let me say a few words about the 
uses of atomic energy in agriculture, which 
I know is-of particular interest to you. 

Radioactive isotopes are obtained in 
atomic reactors as a byproduct, and they are 
finding increasing uses in applications 
which are very promising for the future. 

I would like to quote in my remarks from 
@ publication of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission entitled “Uses of Isotopes in Agri- 
cultural Studies.” 

Radioactive _ isotopes, as you probably 
know, are of great value because they can 
be used as tracers. 

They act in all respects like their non- 
radioactive brothers, but through the use 
of instruments the movements of radio- 
active isotopes within plants can be fol- 
lowed. 

Let me quote from the Atomic Energy 
Commission study on the use of radioactive 
isotopes in the uptake of fertilizers: 

“The most extensive use yet made of iso- 
topes in agriculture has been concerned 
with studies on the uptake of fertilizers. 

“This was one of the first and most im- 
portant uses in agriculture. 

“Now, even after 8 years, fertilizer uptake 
studies are still yielding valuable informa- 
tion. : 

“With radioactive tracers it is possible to 
study not only commercial fertilizers, but 
green manures as Well, 

“Although most of the investigations are 
designed to determine the proper type, 
placement, and efficiency of various ferti- 
lizers, the data obtained provide many other 
answers since the studies can be carried 
out under a wide variety of soil and climate 
conditions. 

“American farmers are spending more 
than a billion yet a year for commercial 
fertilizers, and pe research has found 


* Many ways to get greater returns in crop 


Yields with this money. 

“With radioisotopes, it is possible to tag 
&certain material such as phosphorus in the 
fertilizer, and tell how much moves into 
the plant. 

“The effectiveness of different methods of 
Placement of the fertilizer such as below the 
seed, broadcast, or foliage application can be 
easily compared. 

“In the past, requirements of a crop on a 
Particular soil for a specific fertilizer usually 
have been measured by crop yield, but varia- 
tions in rainfall, temperature, disease, and 
other factors also affect yield and confound 
the evaluation of the fertilizer. 

“Through the use of radioisotopes many 
years are being saved in evaluating fertilizer 


“The capacity of the soll to supply a plant 
nutrient can be measured by adding a labeled 
T as @ partial source of the nutrient to 

the growing plant, 
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“The plant will draw upon both the natural 
supply and the added fertilizer in proportion 
to the availability of each. 

“In some soils, most of the plant nutrient 
will come from the added fertilizer, in other 
soils most of it will come from the nutrients 
already present in the soil. 

“The isotope dilution analysis is used to 
obtain this information. 

“Thus the plant itself, which is the best 
judge of availability, is used to give the 
answer. 

“Although measurement of crop yield is 
satisfactory and in some cases preferable, the 
new techniques permit an evaluation under 
varying field conditions and at any stage of 
the plant’s growth through the season. 

“Through the use of isotopes, it has been 
praved conclusively that plants absorb nu- 
trients not only through the roots but also 
through the foliage, the fruit, the twigs, the 
trunk, and even the flowers.” 

Radioactive isotopes have also been used in 
studies of soil fertility, the use of growth 
regulators and herbicides, and in controlling 
plant diseases and fungicides. 

Let me quote again from the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission study: 

“Radioisotopes are of great value in study- 
ing plant diseases and devising means for 
their control. : 

“Carbon 14 has been used to study meta- 

bolic changes in tobacco plants induced by 
virus infections, mealy bug wilt of pineapple, 
and effects of the virus of ‘little cherry’ dis- 
ease. 
“Sulful 35 has been used to measure the 
difference in absorption of sulfur by para- 
sites and the host in plant diseases caused by 
fungi. : 

“Phosphorus 32 and calcium 45 have been 
used to compare absorption and movement of 
phosphorus and calcium in pole blighted and 
healthy western pines. 

“Wheat stem rust and most other rusts can 
be controlled if plants can be dusted often 
enough with sulfur. 

“But to dust, 70 million acres of wheat in 
the United States with the minimum amount 
of sulfur that would be effective in years 
when weather favors rust would require 
nearly 2 million tons of sulfur. 

“Cheaper fungicides, therefore are badly 
needed and radioisotopes are helping to find 
them.” 

Also, isotopes are being used to achieve 
higher yields from plants through a better 
understanding of root systems and their rate 
of growth and I quote again from the Atomic 
Energy Commission study: 

“To achieve higher yields from plants, a 
better understanding of root systems and 
their rate of growth is important. 

“An insight into this important aspect of 
plant growth is gained during fertilizer up- 
take and soil-fertility studies with radio- 
isotopes. 

“For example, tracer studies show that corn 
plants which have extensive root systems 
during maximum growth cannot get a major 
share of the phosphorus from a surface appli- 
cation made at planting time. 

“The roots are predominantly below the 
plow depth when the corn is maturing. 

“Therefore, radiosotopes show that the 
crop feeds largely on phosphorus already in 
the soil. , 

“Other interesting pcints observed in trac- 
ing fertilizer include the comparatively shal- 
low feeding of cotton plants and the heavy 
uptake of nutrients from immediately be- 
neath the peanut plant during the first 7 
weeks of growth. 

“Research of this kind is leading to a better 
understanding of the volume of soil utilized 
by various crop plants. = 

“In the soils of the Southeast, which are 
naturally low in fertility, plants are usually 
expected to subsist on nutrients supplied in 
the top 6 inches, or plow depth. 
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“It may be possible to raise the ceiling 
on yields by providing a deeper zone of 
nutrients more in keeping with the needs 
of the plant. 

“If heavy rooting could be induced in a 
number of crop plants to the depth of one 
additional foot, the bad effects of relatively 
brief droughts would be materially reduced. 

“In studies of root-system growth, radio- 
active phosphorus was placed in the ground 
at various depths and positions around the 
base of the plants. 

“The appearance ‘of radioactivity in a 
plant indicated that roots had reached the 
fertilizer and permitted making a detailed 
pattern of root growth as the plant grew. 

“Information was obtained on how much 
each zone of the root system contributed to 
the phosphorus nutrition of the plant. 

“Radioisotopes will certainly play a 
prominent role in further fundamental re- 
search on rooting characteristics in relation 
to soil properties.” 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
constantly receives reports from ‘the Atomic 
Energy Commission on both the military 
and the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

In 1954, our Subcommittee on Research 
and Development, of which I am a member, 
held a hearing on the contribution of 
atomic energy fo agriculture, and much 
valuable information was obtained during 
these hearings. 

In addition, the same subcommittee held 
another set of hearings in 1956 entitled 
“Progress Report on Atomic Energy Re- 
search,” which accumulated a 375-page rec- 
ord on atomic energy research in medicine, 
biology, agriculture, and food preservation. 

The most up-to-date report to the Joint 
Committee, consists of the 23d semiannual 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and pages 60 to 68 contain a summary of 
achievements in the last 3 years in atomic 
energy agricultural studies. 

The Joint Committee has a supply of 
most of these materials which it will gladly 
make available to you. 

If you would like some of these materials, 
please write a letter to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, United States Capitol 
Building, Washington, D. C., and you will 
receive whatever materials are available on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy in ad- 
vancing our agricultural program. 

In concluding this discussion on peace» 
time uses of atomic energy, let me repeat 
again that even though we have spent $15 
billion to date, we have barely scratched 
the surface in developing the ultimate bene- 
fits to be derived by mankind. 

Fifty years from now, barring an atomic 
war, atomic energy will be as common as 
electricity and coal are today. 

Atomic planes, atomic rocket ships, auto- 
mobiles, locomotives, farm tractors, etc., will 
be in everyday use and an accustomed sight 
on the world scene. 

Homes will be heated and cooled by the 
atom. 

Food, clothing, medicines, and crops will 
be improved and in general our way of liv- 
ing will be completely revolutionized. 

Regardless of what the future holes in 
this great atomic age, the businessman, in- 
dustrialist, ae the farmer will surely “miss 
the boat” they fail to keep abreast of 
rapid developments in the field of atomic 
energy. 

As one of the original members of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, in the beginning we found it nec- 
essary in the best interest of the American 
people, to do the research and development 
on a socialistic basis by giving the Govern- 
ment a complete monopoly in the field of 
atomic energy. 

Such a monopoly is no longer necessary 
and as an ardent disciple of the American 
system of free enterprise, it was a pleasure 
to play a part in amending the law to give 
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industry the right to participate in our 
Government’s effort to harness the atom for 
the benefit of all mankind. 

The problems of agriculture tomorrow, 
in this atomic age, will tax your ability, 
ingenuity, energy, and imagination if you, 
as leaders of that industry, seize the op- 
portunity. to keep moving forward to ever- 
new frontiers. 

In accepting this challenge you and the 
agricultural industry will not only derive 
mutual benefits, but you will likewise aid 
in strengthening our Nation’s effort to en- 
joy the blessings of this atomic era. 





From Chhajalwadi to the United States 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the ablest, as well as one of the finest 
Members of the Congress is the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Saunp]. He 
has developed in the minds of his col- 
leagues a profound feeling of respect. He 
is a great credit to the people of his dis- 
trict. The people of his district are jus- 
tified in feeling proud of the distin- 
guished Member of the Congress. 

In the Life International magazine of 
May 12, 1957, appears a splended and 
deserving article about our friend from 
California [Mr. Saunp], written by 
Robert M. Glascow. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include this article: 

From CHHAJALWADI TO THE UNITED STATES 

CONGRESS—INDIA-BORN DALIP SAUND Has 

WoN UNIQUE PRESTIGE IN AMERICA 


(By Robert W. Glasgow) 


In the social and political hierarchy of 
Washington, new Members of the Lower 
House of Congress are usually far less con- 
spicuous than the United States Capital's 
second-string bureaucrats or many of the 
tourists for whom they are often mistaken. 
Among these freshman arrivals in the House 
of Representatives last year was a dark-com- 
plexioned man from southern California’s 
29th District. As he conscientiously went 
about his homework of studying new legis- 
lation and attending committee meetings, 
it soon became apparent that he would not 
long share the other newcomers’ anonymity. 

He stood out because of his name, Dare 
SINGH SAuUND, because he was a Hindu born 
Asian immigrant, first ever elected to the 
United States Congress. The manner of his 
election gave him further distinction: run- 
ning as a Democratic Party candidate in a 
traditionally Republican Party district in a 
year of a landslide Republican presidential 
victory, SAUND had won a nationally publi- 
cized race against the famous, glamorous 
aviatrix, Jacqueline Cochran. 

SauNpD’s. congressional colleagues quickly 
realized that he was not going to be content 
to rest on the publicity he had gained from 
his unusual background and his spectacular 
election victory. When he was given an al- 
most unprecedented honor for a freshman, 
appointment to the powerful House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, he made effective use of 
it. Not long afterward he embarked on an 
extensive tour of Asia as a one-man subcom- 
mittee to help improve relations between the 
United States and Asia—and also as a one- 
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man symbol of the workings of United States 
democracy. 

High point of Datrp Saunp’s 6,000-mile trip 
through his native India was his return after 
37 years to his native village of Chhajalwadi 
in the Puniab and because he was the first 
in the Punjab. There, to the piping of flutes, 
the beat of drums, and the cheers of flower- 
bearing villagers, he held a tearful reunion 
with a sister and brother who had stayed 
at home. And there, as he had in scores of 
other Indian towns, he stood up before a 
huge crowd to explain his feelings about In- 
dia and America. 

In such speeches Saunp did not ignore 
unpleasant aspects of American life as he 
had lived it. “I explained,” he said recently, 
“that in the earlier years the people of Cali- 
fornia had not wanted Chinese, Japanese, or 
Indians in their communities—at least they 
did not want them as equals. I recalled 
that there had been laws denying some of 
us citizenship and prohibiting others from 
owning land for farming purposes. I made 
it clear that we had been severely discrimi- 
nated against. 

“But,” he adds, “I also explained that 
these abuses are largely in the past, that all 
of this has changed since World War II. I 
cited my own case as an illustration of how 
much things had changed. I emphasized 
that one of the remarkable things about a 
democracy is that it does permit people 
to change and to make changes. I noted 
that the fact I was an Indian and had fought 
my way up, instead of working against me 
in my campaign for Congress, had worked 
for me. The minorities—such as Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans, and Indians—consti- 
tuted a very small fraction of the voters in 
my district, so that it took far more than 
the minority vote to put me in Office. This 
could not-have happened 10 years ago.” 

Chhajalwadi, Satnp’s birthplace, is near 
the city of Amaritsar and about 16 miles 
from what is now the Pakistan border. He 
was born there on September. 20, 1899, the 
son of a well-to-do family of government 
contractors, builders of canals and railroads. 
They were Sikhs, members of a reformed 
Hindu sect which, among other things, re- 
jects the idea of caste. Young Saunp, fol- 
lowing grammar and high school in Amarit- 
sar, attended and was graduated from the 
Sikh college there. 

Though he never met or saw Gandhi, 
SaAUND soon came to know the writings of 
this great man. He knew little. about the 
United States of America until World War I, 
when he began to read stories in Indian 
newspapers about Woodrow Wilson, his 14 
points, and his slogan, “Make the world 
safe for democracy.” When one of Wilson’s 
speeches referred to another American 
statesman, Abraham Lincoln, Saunp made 
an overnight trip to the Uniyersity of Pun- 
jab to borrow books about Lincoln. 

Saunp graduated from college in 1919, and 
his parents prepared to line up a career in 
Britain's Indian civil service for him. As a 
Gandhi disciple and a fervent Indian Na- 
tionalist, Saunp turned down the proposal, 
as his means of boycotting.the British Gov- 
ernment. Instead, he decided his place was 
in private business. He had noticed that 
almost all canned foods in India were either 
British or Americah and decided that there 
probably would be good opportunities in an 
Indian canning industry. Saunp had heard 
that the University of California at Berkeley 
was an outstanding place to prepare for 
such a career. This, plus his old interest 
in Wilson and Lincoln, led him to leave for 
the United States in 1920. 

Saunp came to the United States by way of 
London, where he stayed only 2 or 3 weeks, 
unable to enjoy the customary sights be- 
cause of his impatience to get to America, 
He entered his new country through the 
once-traditional gateway fot millions of im- 
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migrants: Ellis Island in New York Harbor, 
There the long lines of pushing and shoving 
people waiting to be processed were a mo. 
mentarily dismaying experience. “I'll never 
forget,” he says, “there was a long table with 
food on it, and there were immigrants from 
everywhere sitting at this table eating. 1 


had been brought up to be polite,.and I wag - 


shocked at the way these people were grab. 
bing food from each other’s plates.” 

On the long train trip from New York to 
California he was equally bewildered by the 
stares of fellow passengers and the strange 
foods. “I wore a turban and everybody just 
looked at me,” he recalls. “The food wag 


new to me, so I mostly lived on milk.” In 


San Francisco at first things were not much 
better. “I went to a Travelers Aid station in 
the ferry building and explained to them I 
wanted to go to Berkeley. For some reason 
they sent me to a downtown mission where I 
was given a small room. I soon found the 
bed full of bedbugs, so I tried to sleep on 
the floor. I was alone, and I didn’t know 
where I was. It was the most terrible night 
I ever spent.” 

The following morning Saunp found his 
way to Berkeley and the University of Cali- 
fornia. At the university he was told that 


there were about 80 Indian students on the. 


campus and a Hindu students’ association, 
which had its own residence clubhouse. 

Established in the clubhouse, Savunp 
promptly enrolled in some agricultural 
courses. At the same time he learned that 
if he were to take courses in mathematics, it 
would be fairly easy for him to obtain a mas- 
ter’s degree. This he did, subsequently go- 
ing on to take his doctorate in mathematics. 
By the end of his first year at Berkeley the 
Ellis Island dining table had become only a 
wry recollection. Saunp had made many 
American friends and was appearing often 
before the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, church and student groups to talk 
about India. 

To this day Saunp is not quite sure when 
he abandoned the idea of getting into the 
canning business. But during the summer 
following his first year at Berkeley he tried 
his hand at it by taking a job at a Califor- 
nia Packing Corp. plant in nearby Emory- 
ville. He was placed in charge of the sirup 
department. Near the end of the summer 
the plant superintendent invited Saunp to 
his home for dinner. Saunp recalls the eve- 
ning well. 

“After we had dinner this man started 
asking me questions as to what I was going 
to do in life. I was so confused and unde- 
cided at the time that I told him that I 
didn’t know whether to write a history of 
India, to be a teacher, to go back to India, 
and be a political fighter, or to go into the 
canning business. A few days later he told 
me, “Young man, you talked yourself out of 
a job the other night. I had decided to offer 
you the job as assistant plant superintend- 
ent. But I wasn’t interested in training 4 
man who might quit the next day to write 
history of India.’” 

Though he still did not know what his ul- 
timate plans were, Saunp continued to study 
at the university and to work in canning 
plants during the summers to finance his 
education. Reading French and German 
mathematics texts gave him considerable 
difficulty, but he finally got his doctor of 
philosophy degree. (Title of his thesis: 
“On Punctions Associated With the 
tic Cylinder in Harmonic Analysis.”) 
promptly received offers of teaching jobs 
from a college in Indiana and an engineeéf- 
ing school in Pennsylvania. Still undecided, 
he turned them down. ; 

But already forming in his mind was the 
decision that was to shape the rest of bis 
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jigious days,” he recalls, “and would «meet 
other Hindus who had immigrated to Cali- 
fornia. Some who couldn’t even read and 
write were driving big Cadillacs. I asked 
where they made their money and was told 
that they were farmers from the Imperial 
valley. So I decided to go down there and 
make money, too. 

The Imperial Valley is a vast former des- 
ert area in-the extreme southern section of 
California which has been turned into a 
great natural hothouse through irrigation. 
Fortunes are constantly being made—and, 
as SAUND soon learned, lost—in such crops 
as cotton and in the highly speculative busi- 
ness of growing carrots, lettuce, and other 

ns for the winter markets in cities of the 
eastern United States. 

SauND went to the Imperial Valley in the 
fall of 1925, and was given a job by a Hindu 
farmer as foreman of a cotton-picking gang. 
“That's about the only use I ever made of my 
mathematics,” he says. “I checked the 
weights of the pickers’ cotton bags and I 
made good money—$17 or $18 a day—and 
was soon able to save up enough to lease a 
piece of land of my own.” He brought in a 
fine lettuce crop. But so, it seemed, did 
everyone else that year. 

“There was just. too much lettuce. I lost 
everything,” he says. Nevertheless, he re- 
mained in the Imperial Valley, trying to farm 
on leased land. “I was getting by, that was 
all,” says SAUND, 

Despite the hard work of farming, Saunp 
had not given up his intellectual interests. 
In 1927, in fact, hé was inspired to start 
work on the book about India which he had 
long thought of writing. His inspiration 
came from what he considered a grossly 
unfair portrait of his country in a sensa- 
tional best-seller of the time, Katherine 
Mayo’s Mother India. Incensed, as were 
most of his countrymen, by what he consid- 
ered the book’s exaggerations of India’s 
backwardness, SauND began to write a re- 
buttal called My Mother India. 

The next year Saunp briefly left the valley 
to go up to Los Angeles and work inten- 
sively on his book. One evening after he 
had spoken before a meeting of the First 
Unitarian Society in Hollywood, a tall Amer- 
ican came up and invited Saunp to visit 
him at home. Saunp politely declined, but 
later bumped into the same man—Emil Kosa, 
Jr, a young artist—in a cafeteria. Again 
Kosa invited Saunp to visit his home. This 
time Saunp accepted. 

Kosa’s father was a well-established artist 
and the family had a pleasant home on Sun- 
set Boulevard. There Saunp met other mem- 
bers of the family, including Emil’s pretty, 
blond 19-year-old sister, Marian, who was a 
student at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Saunp and the Kosas took to 
each other at once. Mrs. Kosa was inter- 
ested in international relations and loved to 
listen to young Saunn’s views. Marian was. 
fascinated by Saunn’s ability to recite the 
English poets and by his own English trans- 
lations of Indian poetry. The two were 
married within 6 months after their first 
meeting. 

With his bride Saunp returned to the Im- 
Perial Valley. In Westmoreland he renewed 
his farming efforts. His book, which ap- 
peared in 1930, pleased his.fellow Hindu na- 
‘tionalists, but was not a commercial suc- 
cess. He managed to make a living on his 
farm during the early depression years, then 
in 1934 hit what looked to him like the jack- 
pot: he made about $7,000 from an alfalfa 
‘top. “Then I plunged into alfalfa,” Saunp 
Sadly recalls, “and the price went to noth- 

I was broke again.” 
iene omen time ee 3 children and found 
about $10,000. My prospects 
Were terrible. Several of my neighbors filed 
iptcy proceedings. The fertilizer and 
Seed companies and my other creditors ad- 
Vised me to do the same. I was very sensi- 
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tive about bankruptcy. My father’s people 
had a custom that when a man takes out 
bankruptcy, he must set a kerosene lamp 
burning in his window in the daytime as a 
mark of his shame. If I had filed for bank- 
ruptcy I would have felt just.as if I had that 
lantern in my window.” re 

Some creditors got judgments against 

Savunp, but he did not file for bankruptcy and 
continued to pay a little at a time on his 
debts., After several years he was at last in 
the clear. As World War II came along, 
creating a new demand for foodstuffs, he 
began to prosper. 
‘Though the 1930’s were hard years for 
Saunpb, there were pleasant aspects. He 
began to participate in community life—as 
@ member of service clubs, a worker and 
leader in charity-fund drives. He also be- 
came interested in politics and joined vari- 
ous Democratic Party organizations. 

But there was a rankling obstacle. SauNpD 
could not vote. He was not a citizen and 
could not become one because of the com- 
plex United States immigration and natu- 
ralization laws. 

Instead of simply bemoaning this situa- 
tion, Saunp helped start an organization 
called the India Association of America to 
press for legislation that would give his 
countrymen citizenship. Through a bill 
which the House and.Senate passed and 
which President Truman signed in 1946, the 
objective was achieved. Saunp immediately 
applied for citizenship and, after delays be- 
cause of bureaucratic redtape, received his 
final papers in 1949. 

No sooner had Saunp been granted citizen- 
ship than he was named to the central com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party in Imperial 
County. In 1952 he was elected justice of 
the judicial district court in his own town of 
Westmoreland. 


The small town of Westmoreland had for 
years been wide open for prostitution as 
masses of agricultural day laborers swarmed 
into the area at peak crop periods. Saunp 
began handing out tough sentences against 
prostitutes and bawdyhouse operators, and 
Westmoreland was cleaned up. 


Meanwhile Saunn’s agricultural ventures 
had brought him enough money to set up a 
succéssful fertilizer business. With one soh 
and one daughter in college and another 
daughter married, he now had more time to 
devote to politics. After advancing to the 
chairmanship of the Imperial County Dem- 
ocratic Central Committee, in 1956 he was 
ready to make his big jump into national 
politics: a bid for the United States House 
of Representatives. 

United States congressional elections are 
held every 2 years, and in California each 
party chooses its nominees in a primary elec- 
tion in the early summer. The Democrat 
and the Republican who receive the most 
votes in the primaries become their par- 
ties’ candidates in the November general 
election. This meant that Saunp had to 
campaign in the primary almost. as hard as 
he did in the subsequent election. After 
beating his Democratic Party national op- 
ponents in the primary, he- found himself 
squared off against the victor in an equally 
hard-fought Republican primary, Jacqueline 
Cochran. 4 

He could scarcely have faced a more fa- 
mous or formidable opponent than this 
handsome, 47-year-old woman whose back- 
ground was as remarkable as SauNnD’s own. 
From a childhood as an orphan in a poverty- 
stricken southern town she had risen, 
through remarkable aviation exploits, to a 
vital wartime position as head of the WASPS, 
@ group of women fliers who ferried planes 
from manufacturers to the Nation’s airfields. 
Moreover, she was head of a large cosmetics 
manufacturing firm and the wife of Floyd 
Odlum, one of the Nation’s most important 
financiers, 
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If Saunp lacked such fame, wealth, and 
prestige, he was an equal match in energy 
for the indefatigable “Jackie” Cochran. 
While she zoomed around the 29th Congres- 
sional District in her Lockheed Lodestar, 
Saunp whipped across the desert in his 1956 
Buick. 

ISSUES AND INNUENDOES 


As in many United States congressional 
races, party issues were not nearly so impor- 
tant as ersonalities. In his campaign 
SAUND generally stressed issues that were 
closest to the valley’s farmers and small- 
business men, particularly Federal aid to 
agriculture. Although Mrs. Odlum professed 
concern for the increasing centralization of 
the Federal Government, she too emphasized 
the valley’s own problems and strongly 
backed President Eisenhower’s farm pro- 
gram. 

Not unexpectedly, racial and religious is- 
sues were injected during the campaign. 
Some supporters of Mrs. Odlum were heard 
to refer to Judge Saunp as “that Hindu” and 
there was some innuendo that Hinduism was 
probably not much better than communism. 
Some of SAuND’s supporters retaliated in kind 
with reference to Mrs. Odlum’s being a Ro- 
man Catholic. But neither of the principals 
in the campaign considered such tactics 
worthy of notice, and apparently most voters 
did not either. © 

As against Miss Cochran’s fame and 
glamor, SAUND’s main advantage was the fact 
that many in the 29th District seemed to 
feel that he was closer to the voters than she 
was. For despite his foreign birth, Asian 
religion, and darker skin, many voters iden- 
tified him first as an Imperial County farmer 
who had shared the good times and the bad 
and who had participated actively for years 
in the town affairs of Westmoreland. 

Yet as election day neared, few people 
thought Saunp had much of a chance. It 
was a presidential as well as congressional 
election year, and President Eisenhower was 
at the peak of his popularity. Every Re- 
publican candidate stood to share a bit of 
the President’s luster. Yet when the votes 
of California's 29th District had been 
counted, things did not turn out that way. 
Eisenhower had carried the 29th over- 
whelmingly against Adlai Stevenson, but 
Date SINGH SAauND had defeated Jacqueline 
Cochran. Many voters had crossed party 
lines to vote for Saunp. It was a tre- 
mendous personal victory. 

In his postelection assessment SAUND de- 
cided that the greatest thing in his favor 
had been the simple fact that he was of 
Indian extraction. “I think there were 
many, Many people who liked this oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating that they believed 
in democracy and fair play.” 

This November the voters in Saunn’s dis- 
trict will have another chance to demon- 
strate that they feel the same way. For 
then Saunp will be up for reelection, and 
since no Congressman, regardless of past 
successes, can take his office for granted, 
Saunp must regularly interrupt his congres- 
sional chores to shuttle back and forth to 
California. 

Between meetings with constituents, 
Saunp spends much time quietly at home 
with his family, some members of which 
have settled elsewhere around the United 
States but often return for family reunions. 
Saunp still reads Indian literature and tries 
to keep up with news from his homeland. 
But mainly he is concerned with the future 
of his district, his State and his new 
country. For, as he told his relatives and 
friends in Chhajalwadi last year. “I have 
become part of American life.” 

SAUND ON AMERICA 

“As a student in India, all that I knew 
about America was what I read in the Brit- 
ish textbooks. I knew all about George III 
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but was kept in ignorance concerning one 
of the greatest historical events of all times. 
I refer to the American Revolution—an inci- 
dent which, in my opinion, has done more 
to bring joy and dignity to the lives of men 
than anything before or since in the annals 
of man.” 





Unionism: Past and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable propaganda has been spread 
regarding right to work bills being writ- 
ten into law, both on the State level as 
well as on the national level. 

I believe that the story on Unionism: 
Past and Future, by Leland Hazard, is a 
very enlightening one which appeared in 
the Harvard Business Review. It should 
be read by every Member of Congress as 
it approaches the problem in a very for- 
ward manner: 

{From Harvard Business Review of March- 
“voril 1958] 
UNIONISM: PAST AND FUTURE 
(By Leland Hazard) 

In every age of rapid change and upheaval, 
it is only natural for men to raise questions 
about the roles of existing institutions. In 
the past 20 years of rapidly mounting labor 
power, business management has been sub- 
jected to a good deal of public scrutiny. 
Should we managers give up even more power 
to the unions? Is our significance to the 
country declining? These questioning 
giances have naturally made many business 
leaders feel uneasy. 

Fortunately, however, history seems to be 
on the side of management. Numerous epi- 
sodes from the past establish its indispensa- 
bility, but I doubt that any has been so 
conclusive as the Russian experience: 

“Communists, for a short time only, pro- 
ceeded as if there was no distinction between 
the functions of management and labor. 
For a few years following the 1917 revolu- 
tion, minuscule Soviets in the Russian fac- 
tories undertook the work of foremen and 
supervisors. The record discloses a naive 
and futile attempt to abolish the man- 
agerial function. 

“Decision making got lost in debate. Every 
comrade’s views about what tool to use, what 
size to employ, what placement to make, or 
what arrangement to set up—every com- 
rade’s views were considered, all to the end 
that production diminished as rapidly as dis- 
cussion increased, and new facilities lagged 
as Bolshevik promises mounted. In the 
early 1920’s Lenin himself took account of 
this industrial failure. In a stern repri- 
mand to workers—a long reprimand in the 
manner of Communist harangues—he sum- 
marized: “You must work, not chatter.’ * 

The attempt to implement the ideal of 
“from each according to his ability; to each 
according to his need” through an amor- 
phous industrial maze, in which manage- 
ment was deprived not only of its historical 
rewards but also of its traditional authority, 
failed. The Russian dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat moved quickly to the reestablish- 
ment of the authority and rewards of man- 
agement. It is now common knowledge 
that this shift from sovietism to authoritar- 
janism was essential to industrial survival. 
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I have mentioned this Russian failure as 
the most obvious proof of the significance 
of mranagement in an industrial system. 
Despite all of their rapid advances we can 
take comfort in one thing: while Russian 
Communists have been learning about man- 
agement, we in the United States have been 
developing a more mature understanding 
of labor. It is my purpose to look. at the 
record and make a prophecy. To be more 
specific: How much does any forecast of the 
future of unionism depend on events from 
its past, and what factors from the past de- 
termine the present labor situation? Is the 
power of unions likely to increase or di- 
minish greatly? 

UNIONISM’S HISTORY 


Labor’s history can be interpreted in many 
ways. Who is to say what single date, de- 
cade, event, or person is to be taken as more 
significant than another in a movement as 
long established and as firmly rooted as our 
labor movement? One might attach special 
importance to early events and dates such 
as: r 
(a) 1827, when the Mechanics Union of 
Trades Association was founded in Philadel- 
phia. 

(b) 1834, when the National Trades’ Union 
was founded “to promote the moral, physical, 
and intellectual condition of the working 
classes, and to advance their pecuniary in- 
terest.” 

(c) 1866, when the National Labor Union 
with a full-time president at $1,000 a year 
was established. 

(ad) 1878, when the Knights of Labor be- 
came a national organization, with the slo- 
gan, “An injury to one is the concern of all,” 
and with its membership open to all “except 
lawyers, bankers, stock brokers, professional 
gamblers, and anybody who had anything 
to do with the sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages.” 

(e) 1881, when the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades and Labor Unions, patterned 
on the British Trades Union Congress, got 
its start and lived to sponsor the famous 
movement for the 8-hour day. 

(f) 1886, when the American Federation of 
Labor was born at Columbus, Ohio; elected 
Samuel Gompers its first president; lived to 
attain by 1920 a membership of over 4 mil- 
lion (which was to decline by 1933 to little 
more than 2 million but to rise again to over 
10 million in 1955); and then merged with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
an honorable organic unity of more than 
15 million organized workingmen. 

I cannot presume to judge the relative im- 
portance of these or other past events. Yet 
I must point to the mountain peaks of the 
past if I am to assess the present and predict 
the future. Let me continue the history into 
more recent—and even more formative— 
periods, 

BREAD AND BUTTER 


One of the chief determinants of the direc- 
tion labor was to take was Samuel Gompers’ 
firm insistence that our problems are pri- 
marily industrial, and his stout rejection of 
all temptations to form a labor party. 

The long shadow of Gompers points the 
continuing philosophical course of American 
labor: “bread and butter” unionism—and at 
the same time of course, cake. 

On July 6, 1892, two barges moved up the 
Monongahela loaded with Pinkerton agents. 
At the end of the bloody day 10 were dead, 
3 agents and 7 strikers and 60 were wounded. 
Later, 8,000 Pennsylvania Guard men came 
to keep the peace. 

Then on November 21, Frick cabled Car- 
negie the news: 

“Strike officially called off yesterday. Our 
victory is now complete and most 
Do not think we will ever have any serious 
labor trouble again.” * 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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“Ever” was too long and Carnegie himself 
knew it. 
from Rome: _. 

“Think I’m about 10 years older. Europe 
has rung with Homestead, Homestead, untij 
we are all sick of the name; but it is all over 
now. Ever your pard, A. C.” 

And yet Carnegie knew it was not over, 
In later life his writings show his ambiva- 
lence. One pamphlet brought a-letter from 
Grover Cleveland, who defeated Harrison— 
some sey because of the Homestead strike, 
Cleveland said to Carnegie: 

“You must capture and keep the heart of 
any workingman before his hands will do 
their best.” * 

In the last decade of the 19th century, 
however, American management did not 
understand Grover Cleveland’s prescient 
comment—wWilliam James was sowing the 
seeds for a deeper psychological knowledge 
at Harvard University, but the social sciences 
were not yet in flower. 

It was to be another two decades before 
the phase “human relations” was generally 
employed. Indeed, as late as 1933, the pic- 
ture of the coal mines and steel mills of 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
was a melange of NRA, Roosevelt, Phil Mur- 
ray, John L. Lewis, insurgent workers, tear 
gas, deputies, and some deaths. But the 
workingman’s heart was not captured, nor 
his union recognized. 

THE WAGNER ACT 


Then came another important peak: The 
National Labor Relations Act (July 5, 1935), 
popularly known by the name of its author, 
Senator Robert Wagner, of New York. This 
New Deal law marked the first major inter- 
vention by Government in the long struggle 
between management and labor over union 
claims of right to bargain for employees, 
The act was unequivocally in support of 
labor. It asserted the right of workers to 
organize, established procedures for selection 
of bargaining units and for elections in these 
units, gave to a union which had a majority 
of the workers in any unit the right to 
represent all of the workers in that unit, 
and required management to bargain col- 
lectively with such a union. On April 12, 
1937, the United States Supreme Court, still 
composed of the nine old men, sustained 
the act. On that day an old order ended. 

Results: The act led to such results as 
Myron Taylor’s decision, in March 1937, that 
United States Steel would recognize the 
steelworkers’ union-organizing committee 
(Swoc). Meanwhile sitdown strikes, 
though ultimately held illegal by the United 
States Supreme Court, had softened Gen- 
eral Motors. After these milestones union 
membership mounted, particularly in the 
CIO, and surprised industrialists everywhere 
found themselves looking for industrial re- 
lations directors. 

The Wagner Act made collective bargaining 
an instrument of American national policy. 
The wisdom of this policy may be debatable. 
Other nations, while practicing collective 
bargaining, do not rely so heavily on its proc- 
esses; for example, in Australia and in the 
Scandinavian countries industrial courts are 
involved in wage determination. But since 
we are committed almost exclusively to col- 
lective bargaining, any discussion of the 
future of unionism must begin with the 
Wagner Act. 

This law does not permit a union to bat 
gain only for its members. It requires that 
the union bargain for all of the employees, 
even nonunion workers, in the 
unit that, under the terms of the act, has 
been found appropriate. This fact was 4 


shock to employers, and its full significancé — 


is not yet perceived by either employers & 
unions—or, if perceived, is not yet fully at 
cepted. 


aut 
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Reaction: Unions had thought of them- 
selves as brotherhoods—as men banded to- 
gether and set apart—an injury to one being 
the concern of all. Management also 


thought of the membership of unions as a= 


special category of workers to be distin- 
guished from our loyal employees. It was a 
slow, long fight to impress the inevitability 
of unions on management; but once it was 


recognized that unionism was an earnest fact - 


management began saying: “We don’t care 
whether our employees belong to unions any 
more than we care’ whether they belong to 
the Elks or the Masons or the Bapitist 
Church.” What was really meant by such 
statements in the late 1930’s was that man- 
agement wanted the unions to have as little 
to do with wages and working conditions as 
the other cited organizations. 

Management is not given to full analysis 
or completely logical scrutiny of the phrases 
which express its feelings. It was not so 
much that management felt that employees 
who belonged to a union were disloyal, but, 
rather, that employees whe had not joined 
a union had demonstrated a special brand 
of loyalty to management. 

The Wagner Act, therefore, produced an 
acute emotional reaction in management— 
and in union leadership as well. The em- 
ployer found himself powerless to reward a 
loyal nonmember with a larger pay envelope, 
and the union found itself powerless to dis- 
criminate against the nonmember. Ob- 
viously, even if law had permitted, it would 
never have been feasible to maintain two 
rates of pay, one negotiated with a union 
for its members and another, presumably 
higher, voluntarily granted to nonmembers. 

There are only four ways in which wages 
can be fixed: (1) by the employer, (2) by 
the employee or his union, (3) by the Gov- 
ernment, and (4) by collective bargaining. 
In the United States, Congress elected collec- 
tive bargaining, and the Supreme Court ap- 
proved the decision. 

Perhaps Congress did not realize the full 
scope of public responsibility which the 
Wagner Act delegated te management.‘ 
When all or almost all labor-mangement is- 
sues must be determined by collective bar- 
gaining, management finds itself confronted 
with decisions of public as well as private 
significance. For example, take the big issue 
of our present wage inflation. Is it the re- 
sponsibility of management to resist wage 
increases and suffer the private cost of long, 
bitter strikes in order that the public may 
be spared the adverse consequences of in- 
flation? This is a difficult question, although 
T believe there is perhaps a stronger case for 
management to put up with strikes today 
than is generally recognized5 

In any event, it is doubtful that the Con- 
gress of 1935 fully perceived all the implica- 
tions of a decision to leave wage determina- 
tion solely to compulsory collective bargain- 
ing. It is significant that questions quite 
4s difficult as the current wage inflation issue 
arose immediately following the passage of 
the act. Let us see what happened in the 
1930's and early 1940's. 

COMPULSORY UNIONISM? 


The term “free rider” was quick to 
emerge. Unions, pointing to their legal re- 
Sponsibility to represent all employees in 
the lawful unit, asked why nonmembers 
Should receive all of the benefits of union 
Tepresentation and bear none of the cost; 
that is, be exempt from payment of initi-. 
ation fees and dues. 

The union’s charge against a free rider 
Was and still is countered with the charge 
of ae ay gr orgs arte. Show: 

agner managements often 
— union demands that all employees 

Tequired to join the union and pay dues, 
siving as a reason, “loyalty to our loyal em- 
es 
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ployees.” In many cases, this was a good 
reason, but not the real reason. The real 
motive was to fight a holding action. “Many 
people in the late 1930’s believed that the 
excesses of the New Deal, including union- 
ism; would some day abate. 

But: now, 20 years later, a philosophical 
argument over compulsory unionism con- 
tinues with such vigor that one must not 
question. the sincerity of the participants 
on either side. There are 19 States with 
laws or constitutional provisions, often 
called right-to-work laws, which protect in 
various ways the privilege of an employee 
to work whether or not he is paying dues 
to a union. These laws attest to the vigor 
of the conviction that union membership 
should not be a condition of employment. 

The arguments in support of the alleged 
free rider and of the liberty for the indi- 
vidual to take employment free of a tax in 
the form of union dues are impressive. The 
unions are challenged on their own ground. 
It is said that the term “free rider” is ap- 
plicable only if the union is in fact getting 
something for the nonmember which he 
would not have obtained without the inter- 
vention of the union. This argument is 
buttressed in two ways: 

1. Unions often charge that wages in this 
or that unionized industry are not so high 
as in some nonunion industry—or that 
union wages have not kept up with cost of 
living or profits or some other standard. 
These union arguments are played back to 
prove that unions have not in fact gained 
any benefits which would not have accrued 
without unionism. 

2. It is said that learned economists find 
that unions have had no effect on the general 
wage level, that instead blind forces such as 
market, monetary, and fiscal factors deter- 
mine the general wage level. For this rea- 
son, too, it is argued, there is no bonus for 
the alleged free rider. 

In any case, so the argument runs, it 
should be the individual free American citi- 
zen who decides whether the union has bene- 
fited him and, therefore, whether he chooses 
to pay dues. Any factor other than his sub- 
jective determination is branded as an in- 
vasion of his liberty. 

There is no doubt but that the proponents 
of liberty have a good philosophical argu- 
ment. But a fact of real life intervenes. 
True, one cannot remain unconcerned if 
unionism actually does involve a tax on the 
right to work. On the other hand, one can- 
not ignore another important possibility: 
Fifty-one percent of the employees of a plant, 
paying dues; could stop working altogether 
in protest if the other 49 percent are not 
paying their dues. I would now like to dis- 
cuss this dilemma as it appears in action and 
show how it contributed to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


THE DUES DILEMMA 


Let me draw on my own experience in this 
area, since it does lead strongly to my con- 
cluding generalizations: 

In 1940 picket lines were formed around 
the plants of the company I represented. 
“Dues picketing,” it was called. Employees 
who had paid their dues were admitted; all 
others were excluded. In many cases, this 
was the equivalent of closing the plant. 
Heavy industries such as steel or glass, where 
high melting temperatures compel continu- 
ous operations, depend on many specialized 
functions. A few dozen men,*kept out of the 
plant for nonpayment of dues, would leave 
certain crucial functions unmanned; and so 
the whole process would stop even though 
thousands of dues-paying employees had 
entered the gates. 

Fred Keightiey, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer of ted Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers, and later conciliator 
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in the United States Department of Labor, 
had come to the company in 1935 as director 
of labor relations. He knew the depth of 
feeling between dues-paying:and nondues- 
paying employees. He conceived and I artic- 
ulated a form of cooperation between com- 
pany and union which spread and ultimately 
became the law of the land as part of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Our plan required neither the closed shop, 
under which management may hire only 
such employees as the union designates, nor 
the union shop under which management, 
while free to hire anyone, must fire him if 
he fails to join the union, or, having joined, 
loses his good standing. 

I would have been against the closed shop 
or the union shop because of the require- 
ment that the employee be in good stand- 
ing with his union. Good standing can 
mean anything; not being black or white, 
or not being a Methodist or a Catholic, or— 
of equally great economic consequence— 
being to energetic in the shop or too vocal 
on the union floor. I would not willingly 
contract such power into union hands or 
such restrictions on management’s ability to 
select and keep necessary manpower. 

But it is quite another matter to require 
an employee to pay reasonable and limited 
sums to the union as initiation fees and 
monthly dues, if he is a member; or, if he 
is not a member, to require him to pay equal 
amounts as a fee by virtue of the fact that 
the union is his legal representative in col- 
lective bargaining. Employers have all kinds 
of necessary rules which govern the em- 
ployee’s access to a job. Some of the rules, 
such as those requiring special clothing, do 
cost the employee money. 

I saw no difference in 1940, nor do I see 
any difference now, between such rules and 
one requiring an employee to keep peace in 
the shop by paying to an organization, em- 
powered by law to represent him, certain 
sums of money bearing a reasonable rela- 
tionship to his pay. Our plan required the 
union to agree with the company on the 
size of the dues; a typical amount was $2 
for the initial payment and monthly pay- 
ments of 1 percent of gross earnings. 

Is this a violation of individual rights? It 
depends on your viewpoint. Conceivably 
nudists might claim the right to come to 
work unclothed, or food-processing girls 
might object to maintaining washed and 
manicured hands, or stenographers might 
insist on wearing evening gowns to the of- 
fice—all, and many others for many rea- 
sons, might scream to high heaven about in- 
vaded liberties and denial of their right to 
work. No one would feel obligated to pay 
any serious attention to such complaints, 
even though a case could be made for each 
of them—a case as doctrinaire as the right- 
to-work case. 

There is such a thing as overinterpreta- 
tion. When a concept like the right-to- 
work is meticulously applied to all levels of 
thought and behavior, its original meaning 
is perverted. In one sense, requiring a 
worker to pay dues to a union which he 
does not belong to is unfair. In another, 
more practical, sense it is fair. it is simply 
one of those workaday compromises that we 
ask him to make so that we can run the 
organization as smoothly as possible. 


Thomas E. Shroyer, now a practicing law- 
lawyer, represented the National Labor Re- 
lations Board at Cleveland in the mid-1940’s. 
When one of our employees questioned the 
company’s right to discharge for failure te 
make payments to the union, Shroyer 
wrestled hard with our “cooperation clause” 
and became thoroughly familiar with it. In 
due course he became legal adviser on labor 
matters to Senator Robert A. Taft and his 
Senate Committee on Labor. During the 
drafting of the Taft Hartley Act, Shroyer 
laid the cooperation plan before the com- 
mittee. It appealed to Senator Taft and 
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ultimately was incorporated in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I doubt that the Federal law 
will change on this point of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

WILDCAT STRIKES 


There were innumerable labor+manage- 
ment problems in the 1940’s (many of which 
still persist), but none was more serious 
that the quickie strike. A dispute involv- 
ing a few men, often one man only, would 
arise in some corner of a plant of 3,000 or 
4,000 workers. With tempers mounting and 
the provision for orderly processing of 
grievances soon forgotten, the few fellows 
in the corner would walk out and quickly 
the whole plant would “go down.” These 
little strikes, “sometimes called wildcat 
strikes, are enormously costly because mass 
production is efficient only if it is uninter- 
rupted. They were the principal reason for 
the widespread conviction of management 
that a union’s word was no good. 

For a long time labor and business leaders 
were unable to agree on a contractual solu- 
tin of this problem. The top union officers, 
who had charge of the treasuries, were re- 
luctant to contract not to strike and thereby 
risk lHability for strikes which they knew 
might be started by rank-and-file members 
aespite the no-strike clause and contrary to 
to top officers’ intentions. Management on 
the other hand, believed that a no-strike 
agreement by the top union Officials would 
be useless because they, while secretly fo- 
menting the strike, could always claim that 
it was unauthorized. 

Until after World War II there were a good 
many no-strike clauses in labor agreements, 
but they commanded slight respect and 
little confidence. In 1947 I drew one which 
is in effect in our company today—and sub- 
stantially unchanged. Like most inventions 
it was surprisingly simple: 

The union agrees not to strike, sit down, 
slow down, or stop work during the life of 
the contract—a conventional stipulation. 
The innovation was that if any employee or 
group of employees represented by the union 
violated the no-strike clause, the union 
agreed to disapprove the action in @ pub- 
lished writing. If the union failed to dis- 
approve, its treasury became liable for the 
Gamage; if, on the other hand, the union 
did disapprove, the company was then free 
to discipline the offending employee or em- 
ployees. 

The results have been gratifying. There 
have been some unauthorized violations, 
and the top union officers have disapproved 
as the contract requires. Discipline of in- 
dividual employees, including some dis- 
charges, has stood up in arbitration. More 
important, in 10 years there has been a vast 
reduction in the number of 2-hour, 2-day, 
10-day little strikes which were formerly so 
costly in production, workers’ pay, and stock- 
holders’ profits. 

The success of the provision is due in no 
small part to the fact that in 10 years’ time 
mo violation has been condoned. Manage- 
ment has filed several suits based on the 
clause, but it has never been necessary to 
bring one of them to trial. This raises a 
point of procedure that I consider important. 
I think management has often made the 
mistake of considering litigation with a 
union useless. It is true that there are 
some difficulties about bringing legal ac- 
tion against @ union, but it can be done. 
And, particularly when management has ac- 
corded full recognition to a union and the 
union knows that it has been accepted in 
the full sense of that term, no stigma should 
attach to litigation. Indeed, it is one way 
for management to prove that it considers 
the union a@ responsible organization. 


UNIONISM’S PERMANENCE 


The newspapers have for some months 
been reporting much shocking skulduggery, 
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and some big names in labor appear suspect 
of clay feet—not too good clay, at that. Will 
this be the end of the labor movement? Of 
course not. There are thousands of unsung, 
unknown, workaday management-labor 
agreements functioning fairly well—not per- 
fectly, but fairly well. Unionism is built 
into the American system. It has had its 
ups and down in the past, as it will be in 
the future. But the labor-management re- 
lationship is as much a part of modern 
capitalism as are the machines and the 
stockholders’ savings. 

I have seen more than one case—in truth, 
far too many cases—of miserably inadequate 
union leadership. Incompetence, stupidity, 
paranoia, megalomania—I could multiply 
the nouns; I could add some adjectives. 
But I have rarely had occasion to modify 
the axiom: “scratch a labor problem, and 
you will find a management problem.” 

There are some fundamentals which, once 
understood, make for harmonious relation- 
ships, but management and labor itself have 
sometimes failed to perceive them. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Labor no less than management wants 
some power. By labor I mean in this con- 
nection not just the leaders but also the 
little people, those in the shops and at the 
benches. It is not enough that wages are 
good and working conditions are right. The 
worker often wants good wages and good 
working conditions not as a voluntary grant 
from management but as an ego-boosting 
involuntary yielding by management. 

The point was never made better than in 
an episode reported by Clinton Golden. He 
relates that during the early days of organ- 
izing activities in the Pittsburgh area, a 
request came in for an organizing commit- 
tee to come to a Pittsburgh plant that was 
well known as having excellent wages and 
working conditions, and supposedly had al- 
most perfect employee relationships. Ulti- 
mately, however, a meeting was held. A 
thousand workers came to that first meet- 
ing. It lasted 5% hours and would have 
gone on longer but for the promise of the 
chairman to hold another meeting soon. 
One attractive girl summed up the general 
sentiment: 

“It’s about time something like this hap- 
pened. We have got to stand on our own 
feet. They do everything for you but pro- 
vide a husband, and I even know girls who 
they got a husband for. And them what 
ain’t got time to get pregnant, they get 
foster kids for.’’? 

Another factor which should be recognized 
is that a labor leader is necessarily a poli- 
tician. His people are so many individuals, 
and each feels justified in demanding his 
fancied special due. Our 20th century 
capitalism—so utterly different from that 
which Karl Marx saw about him—has un- 
leashed individual wants and aspirations 
which only a politician can reconcile. He 
is compelled to seek out solutions that are 
both expeditious and capable of bringing 
general satisfaction to a large number of 
people. 

RESOLVING CONFLICTS 

Neither management nor labor has any 
inherent rights. Richard E. Danielson in an 
article 10 years ago made that plain: 

“We may fairly base our definition of 
rights on the theory that they were and are 
privileges, granted to us at one time or an- 
other as the result of all kinds of pressures 
and forces, which—if justified in experi- 
ence—become embedded for a short time 
@ long time in our fundamental law 
rights.” * 

Rights exist only as they are exercised. 
If a union claims the right to strike, it must 
strike now and then. If management claims 


or 
as 
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the right to manage, it must 

and then. Managerial 

tives will be more respected if they are exer. 
cised rather than just claimed as if 


were of divine right. Rights are not sejf. 


enforcing. They ensue from assertion in 
practice, and this means conflict. 

It is the special genius of labor-manage- 
ment relations in America that a process of 
accommodation for resolving conflicts ig 
constantly working. We do reconcile seem- 
ingly irreconcilable differences. This is ac- 
complished by collective bargaining, which 
means in one of its facets arbitration; and 
in still another, the strike. The strike at 
the expiration of a contract is a proper way 
of resolving the conflict. It is a test of 
power. But there is nothing wrong with 
reasonable power; too much will corrupt its 
holders and bring them to ruin; but too 
little makes mice of men. 

Our genius for solving conflicts by col- 
lective bargaining is now buttressed by the 
power of taught traditions. Scholars like 
Sumner H. Slichter and George W. Taylor, 
to mention only a few distinguished names, 
have shuttled between theory and practice, 
using each to enlighten the other. Their 
pupils, and those of their colleagues, are 
now & goodly force, armed with the theories, 
skills, and techniques for resolving conflicts, 

WILLING HANDS? 


Therefore, I predict enduring unionism, 
Its power should not be feared or resented, 
I think of unionism, rather, as a technique 
which has helped to humanize the indys- 
trial revolution, and I expect its power 
neither to increase greatly nor to diminish 
substantially. 

In another century the prediction might 
have been otherwise. Even in this century 
it is necessary to add a footnote. The be- 
latedly accepted but now snowballing con- 
cepts of personnel practices tend to dem- 
onstrate that unions may become unneces- 
sary. But lingering and bitter memories, 
such as those of Homestead, will tip the 
scales tn favor of unionism—at least for 
some generations to come. 

In the last analysis there is a power great- 
er than all the others. That is the power 
of the individual human being to withhold 
his hands, to refuse to work. This force 
will continue to have its effect, no matter 
how highly developed automation becomes. 
What brings forth the power of the human 
hand in one century differs from what may 
bring it forth in another. In the 12th cen 
tury men sought heaven by carrying stones 
for the great cathedrals. In the 17th cen- 
tury men listened to their Puritan 
and sought salvation in close application 
trade and business. In the 20th—of course 
it is too early to be sure—men tend # 
gather in councils to decide the conditions 
on which they will work. 

mt, whose aptitudes for col- 
ception, planning, and execution are 50 es 
sential to industrialism, so important t 
the good life, must make its influence felt 
in those councils—lest our economy die of 
unwilling hands. 





1 Ferdynand A. Ossendowski, Lenin, God @ — 


the Godless (New York, E. P. Dutton & 00, 

Inc., 1931), p. 250. : 
2 O’Connor, Steel, Dictator (New 

York, the John Day Co., 1935), pp. 90f. 
*Haniel Long, Pittsburgh 

(Santa Fe, N. Mex., Writers’ editions, 1935), 
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, like kingly, preroga- 
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industries like foundries; also the railroads, 
etc. The discussion applies particularly to 
firms in all initial transition to collective 
pargaining in the important—but not all 
significant—mass-production industries.” 

’See Mr. Hazard’s article Inflation- and 
Strikes, the Atlantic Monthly, February 1958, 
p. 56; also his letter on page 21 of this issue 
of Harvard Business Review. (The Editor.) 

‘For a fuller discussion of this point, see 
Mr. Hazard’s article What Economists Don’t 
Know About Wages, Harvard Business Re- 
_view, January-February 1957, p. 48, (The 
Editor.) 

7Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Rutten- 
berg, the Dynamics of Industrial Democracy 
(New York, Harper & Bro., 1942), p. 15. 

8 Richard E. Danielson, Right to Strike, the 
Atlantic Monthly, February 1947, p. 28. 





A Bill To Control the Distribution of 
Obscene Literature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House Judiciary Committee reported 
a bill aimed at controlling the distribu- 
tion of obscene literature. In the ab- 
sence of a more direct method of com- 
bating the growing evil that has become 
the No. 1 enemy of the morals of Ameri- 
can youth, I shall vote for this measure. 
Iam not certain that it will be as effec- 
tive as desired, but I intend to support 
it if only to serve notice on the purveyors 
of obscenity that Congress resents their 
diabolical business and is determined to 
put a stop to it. 

From time to time, an aroused citizen- 
try has undertaken campaigns in local 
communities to rout out the licentious 
printed materials sold at newsstands. 


While such action is commendable and © 


should be encouraged, the effort often 
falls short because of inadequate legal 
standards on which to convict the guilty. 
H. R. 6239 would permit prosecution 
where obscene literature is received as 
well as where it is mailed. It is my hope 
that through this legislation the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, postal inspec- 
tors, and other law enforcement agencies 
oo be better equipped to get the job 
e. 

To emphasize the perfidious nature of 
obscene material, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover has explained that lewd photos 
and books—unlike a narcotic cigarette 
which becomes ashes after degrading a 
single victim—can be transmitted on an 
endless round of moral destruction. 

In some areas of the country, a number 
of book dealers have cooperated— 
whether because of a desire to accept a 
community obligation or for fear of busi- 
hess reprisals—in removing objection- 
able material from their shelves. Un- 
fortunately, the effort will fall short so 
long as there are selfish, ruthless book 
merchants whose greed for profit super- 
Sedes moral responsibility. We need not. 
80 far from the Halls of Congress for 
substantiation of this premise. 
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Within the very shadows of the Capi- 
tol, you will find shelves of licentious ma- 
terial openly displayed to tempt the 
youth of the city of Washington. Other 
victims include young visitors whose 
parents, in cooperation with schools and 
community organizations, permit them 
to come here in the hopes that hallowed 
shrines within this area will serve as an 
inspiration to make better citizens of 
these youngsters. Yet here at their dis- 
posal are the seeds of corruption and 
degradation to which even the strongest 
characters are vulnerable. 

No, I am afraid that voluntary action 
by the smut merchants cannot be relied 
upon. Recently, as I walked from the 
Press Building along 14th Street toward 
my local residence, I noticed a display 
of knives in the window of a drugstore. 
Advertised for sale is an arsenal of 
weapons that included lethal instru- 
ments wielded by Nazi storm troopers 
plus a variety of other fetching blades 
available to one and all. The only item 
lacking in. this exhibit is a signboard 
with the words Invitation to Crime. 
Here, then, are a miscellany of gadgets 
poised for killing and maiming. On the 
newsstands are the mediums for stimu- 
lating lust and crime. Together, these 
wares constitute a compounded disgrace 
to the Nation’s Capital. 

Perhaps, through H. R. 6239, we shall 
at least make a start toward driving from 
our society those degenerate peddlers of 
moral and mental disease in printed 
form. Soon thereafter, we trust, legis- 
lation to deal with “pushers” of deadly 
weapons will also be forthcoming. 





Costly Omission in Defense Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Arthur Sylvester, chief of the Newark 
News’ Washington bureau, has called at- 
tention to the fact that President Eisen- 
hower’s defense reorganization proposals 
fail to deal with a major problem. This 
is the problem of developing a truly uni- 
fied procurement system. As Mr. Sylves- 
ter points out, one of the key recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission dealt with this question. 


In the hope that the article may en- 
courage Congress to take another look 
at the matter, under unanimous consent, 
I include an article by Arthur Sylvester 
from the Newark Sunday News of April 
20, 1958, entitled “Costly Omission in 
Defense Plan”: 

CosTLY OMISSION IN DEFENSE PLAN>UNI- 
FIED PROCUREMENT SIGHTED AS REORGANI- 
ZATION’S MISSING LINK 

(By Atthur Sylvester) 

WASHINGTON.—President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram for reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment omits one of the key recommenda- 
tions for greater unification and increased 
savings advanced by the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 
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This group, named by Mr. Eisenhower and 
led by former President Herbert Hoover, put 
its finger on the activities of the three dif- 
ferent buying groups for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force as the source of some of the 
greatest miiltary duplication and extrava- 
gance. The Citizens Committee for the Hoo- 
ver Report, a nonpartisan group dedicated 
to inducing Congress to implement Hoover 
Commission recommendations, had set its 
sights this year on passage of legislation 
to bring about unification in the services of 
supply. 

The committee today approved the Presi- 
dent’s program as being in line with the 
recommendations of the first Hoover Com- 
mission set up by former President Truman. 
But it gave no official expression of its cha- 
grin at Mr. Eisenhower’s failure to grapple 
with one of the basic and costly defects of 
the Military Establishment. 

President Eisenhower’s omission in his 
message to Congress on defense reorgani- 
zation, in his proposed legislation and in 
public comments since, of any reference to 
the overlapping, rivalry, and waste in pro- 
curement practices has been remarked be- 
cause he told the American Society of News- 
paper Editors Thursday that safety and sol- 
vency is the basic aim of his Pentagon plan. 
Yet for the last 10 years, since the passage 
of the National Security Act of 1947, unifying 
the military services, civilian critics of mili- 
tary inefficiency have been trying to set up 
an integrated supply system as a money 
saver. 

Not only the Hoover Commission, but 
House and Senate committees have turned 
up dismaying evidence that these 3 pro- 
curement services in the 3 military depart- 
ments exercise overlapping jurisdiction, 
cause the purchase of more material of com- 
mon supply like food, clothing, and other 
items than needed by the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force and so run up defense costs. These 
are refiected in the Defense Department 
budget, which takes 60 cents of each tax- 
payer dollar. 

When the combined defense establishment 
was created in 1947 the Air Force was an arm 
of the Army. Once it became an inde- 
pendent unit it set about building up facili- 
ties duplicating those of the Army and 
Navy. Its purchasing arm was one, and a 
costly one, too, particularly where common 
use items are involved. 

SECRETARY OF SUPPLY 


As a result of House committee investiga- 
tions in 1951, deficiencies in purchase func- 
tions especially in automotive material were 
revealed. Inefficiencies in the procurement, 
standardization and cataloguing were shown. 
The picture was one of waste and extrava- 
gance running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

At the time Senator Paut Dovucias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, offered legislation to create 
an undersecretary of defense for supply 
management. His task would be to develop 
standardized procedures and forms and serv- 
ice function. He would be expected to elimi- 
nate duplication and overlapping within and 
among the supply activities of the military 
departments in production, procurement, 
warehousing and distribution. 

As Senator Dovuctas envisioned the official, 
he would establish and operate depots for 
common items and other common supply 
and service installations in the United 
States. He would develop unified logistics 
organizations overseas. He would set up a 
program to systematize scrap recovery, re- 
distribute excess material and surplus dis- 
posal, coordinating his operations with other 
executive agencies. Also he would be ex- 
pected to develop a corps of professional 
civilian supply personnel within the Defense 
Department. 

INORDINATE SLOWNESS 


Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL, Republican, 
of Massachusetts, revealed to the Senate that 
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when the 1947 unification legislation was 
being framed, a proposal similar to Senator 
Dovuctas’ was considered. But it was re- 
jected on the same ground that objection is 
now being raised against some of President 
Eisenhower's reorganization program. That 
is the fear it would concentrate too much 
power in the hands of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Since then Mr. SALTONSTALL has 
changed his mind. 

Despite constant congressional prodding, 
improvement in military supply manage- 
ment is distinguished by inordinate slow- 
ness, in the words of one committee. The 
Military Services agree with the need for 
improvement. They ask time for further 
study. They say the suggestion for change 
apply not to them, but to one of the other 
services. 

Then they proceed as fast as possible to 
revise their stock management systems in 
a fashion to widen the differences between 
the services rather than bring them into 
harmony. Triplification rather than unifi- 
cation is the result. With it lessened se- 
curity and greater waste result. 

Secretaries of defense come and go and 
also service secretaries. New Congressmen 
and new congressional committees try to 
bring order out of chaos. The Eisenhower 
administration succeeding the Truman ad- 
ministration started out with promises to 
bring about a new top-level reassignment of 
powers. 

Now 5 years later President Eisenhower has 
moved for a major reorganization. But he 
doesn’t propose to touch the separate buying 
powers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Even his new Secretary of Defense, Neil H. 
McElroy, declared, at his first public ap- 
pearance 2 weeks ago at the National Press 
Club he opposed the Hoover Commission’s 
integrated plan. 

All of which goes to show that the one 
constant in the flurry of surface activity and 
facade of reform is that each of the uni- 
formed services is dedicated to its own system 
and procedures, particularly when it comes 
to spending money and even in the purchase 
of common items. 





An Invocation by Rabbi-Abraham J. 
Feldman, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi Abra- 
ham J. Feldman, D. D., gave the follow- 
ing invocation at the National Confer- 
ence on the Foreign Aspects of United 
States National Security at the Hotel 
Statler on February 25, 1958. I bring it 
to the attention of Congress at this time 
because this beautiful prayer is one 
which men of any religious belief may 
use in seeking divine guidance for the 
proper fulfillment of the role of leader- 
ship in which the Congress of the United 
States is cast in these crucial days. 

As we approach a summit conference, 
let us hope that the reality of the broth- 
erhood of man under one God, and the 
universal desire for peace which exists 
in the hearts of most men, will become 
so evident that real strides will be made 
toward disarmament and ultimately the 
establishment of a permanent peace. 
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The prayer fs as follows: 

_- “Have we not all one Father? Hath not 
one God created us? Why, then, do we deal 
treacherously each man against his brother 
profaning the covenant of our fathers?” 

© Father of all, through these words of 
Thy prophet messenger, we would renew our 
awareness of our duty to emulate Thy love, 
Thy mercy, Thy loving kindness, in our rela- 
tions with Thy children everywhere, all of 
them, by Thy will, our brethren. Impart 
unto us, O God, an increase of that under- 
standing which would lead us to be worthy 
and willing instruments of Thy will in bring- 
ing hope to those of our brethren whose lot 
and circumstances are less fortunate than 
ours. May ours be the wisdom and the hon- 
esty to validate their hopes by our sharing 
with them of Thy benevolence with which 
we are so richly blessed. 

Father, we pray Thee, use us to the end 
that our brethren everywhere be not sad- 
dened and humiliated as they turn trustingly 
unto us for enlarged encouragement, for a 
revaluation of our sense of dedication as Thy 
coworkers, for a generous demonstration of 
our sense of responsibility as stewards of 
Thy bounty. 

Give us, O Lord, eyes that see the needs of 

«Thy children, ears that hear their pleas, 
hearts that respond with love for our 
brethren. 

Bless us, O God, as we foregather here to 
strengthen each other for compassion. Bless 
them whose words and deeds summon us to 
duty. 





World War I Pension Urged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
an editorial which appeared recently in 
the Plainfield (Ind.) Messenger. The 
editorial, Have You Considered? was 
written by the newspaper’s editor and 
publisher, Mrs. Ellen Cochran Curtis, and 
I know many of my colleagues will agree 
with me that Mrs. Curtis has ably pre- 
sented the growing viewpoint among 
American citizens that veterans of World 
War I should be granted a Federal pen- 
sion, Certainly, World War I veterans 
have not received from the Government 
the consideration granted to those who 
served in World War Il. With many of 
them now in actual need because of ad- 
vanced years and declining health, Con- 
gress should give early consideration to 
a pension bill. The editorial follows: 

Have You CoNSIDERED? 

There is a movement on foot by veterans 
of World War i to ask Congress to grant 
them pensions after they reach the age of 
60 and opposition is quite vocal among—of 
all people veterans of World War II and the 
Korean police action. The movement is na- 
tionwide and attempts are being made to 
have an organization in each State to be 
known as Veterans of World War I with no 
other matter in mind and not in any way 
opposed to already organized groups such as 
the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, or Amvets. 

Those who are opposed to such @ plan 
perhaps have not considered all the facts. 
We have seen men leave for war upon three 





different in 1917 when men marched off tp 
serve their country than it was in later years 
insofar as offering their lives was concerned; 
the care of those who were wounded dig 
not compare, in the slightest degree, with 
that provided for subsequent wars; the pay 
was much less; the facilities were meager; 
training was inadequate and clothing ang 
supplies were barely sufficient to keep them 
from suffering; their parents suffered the 
same losses as parents of World War II; 
were denied college education to fight in Ey- 
rope; they left jobs with no assurance that 
they would be reinstated upon their return; 
they were, in addition to being soldiers, fiy 
victims of the 1918 epidemic; they were the 
victims of the 1931-38 depression; they were 
the fathers of World War II veterans; they 
have been the heaviest taxpayers in these 
years of such fabulous spending; they have 
paid the bill and have neither sought nor 
received anything for their service to their 
country. 

Their ages now range from 60 to past 70 
and their days are numbered. Many of 
them are retired and living on fixed incomes 
which are not sufficient to meet their daily 
needs. 

Many, who seem so horrified at the idea of 
giving World War I veterans pensions, are 
those very ones who went to college on the 
GI bill, who bought their homes on GI 
loans, who have had preference in many job 
situations; whose employers were forced to 
reinstate them in the jobs which they left; 
they are the ones who received $20 per week 
for 52 weeks after they were discharged 
under the 62-20 plan; they have been paid 
while learning under the GI training bill; 
they have had magnificent hospital care 
whenever needed. They are all still young 
men. Of course, not all of the younger vet- 
erans are opposed to the idea. 

The cost of all this has been paid by the 
taxpayers, including World War I veterans, 
They have not complained. They have 
wanted their sons and the sons of their 
buddies to have every consideration. 

Now, doesn’t it seem just a little selfish to 
begrudge pensions to these remaining veter- 
ans of World War I, all of whom are on the 
shady side of life? At most, the program 
would not last many years. Thousands have 
already died and those who are left are still 
paying the bill to help educate and house 
these two younger groups. 

With the number involved and their pres- 
ent age, the cost of pensions for them would 
not be a drop in the bucket compared with 
that spent on the others. 

Money for foreign aid has been poured 
into other countries to help their people and 
whether it helps or not, still remains 4 
mooted question. Why not withhold some 
of the foreign aid and give these older veter- 
ans a pension for their declining years? 

If you'll give the matter an honest ap- 
praisal, we believe you'll agree that veterans 
of World War I have had pretty shabby 
treatment in comparison to those of other 
wars and to that given our foreign neighbors. 





Impressions of the TCM-University Com 


tract Project for Agricultural Research 


and Education in India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES» 





Tuesday, April 29, 1958 4] 
Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
occasions during our lifetime and it was no been a great deal said on the floor of this © 
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House and in the press regarding our 
technical-assistance programs to certain 
friendly nations. One phase of the pro- 
gram, the Technical Assistance Mission 
in India, is under the direct auspices of 
Kansas State College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the University of Illinois, and the 
University of Tennessee. 

Dr. Arthur D. Weber, dean of agri- 
culture of Kansas State College, has 
made a personal inspection of the pro- 
gram and its effectiveness in India. 

I am including this report of this in- 
spection in my extension because I feel 
it is of interest to the Congress. Dr. 
Weber is recognized as one of the out- 
standing authorities on agricultural mat- 
ters in the United States. 

Some IMPRESSIONS OF THE TCM-UNIVERSITY 

CONTRACT PROJECT FOR AGRICULTURAL RE- 

SEARCH AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


. (By Arthur D. Weber, dean of agriculture, 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans.) 

It was my privilege to be in India from 
December 13, 1957, to January 28, 1958, for 
the purpose of reviewing the work of mem- 
bers of the Kansas State College technical 
assistance team and observing other phases 
of the technical assistance contract pro- 

being conducted by the University of 
Illinois, Ohio State University, and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. These contacts also 
afforded me an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the organizational setup for 
India’s agricultural research, resident in- 
struction and extension service activities. 
From these observations and through the 
acquaintances I made among India’s agri- 
cultural leaders in government and in higher 
institutions of learning, I gained the im- 
pressions which are the basis of this state- 
ment. As a further-.introductory comment, 
I wish to state that since I concur heartily 
with the views expressed by Director C. 
Peairs Wilson in the report he submitted 
following a visit to India during the sum- 
mer of 1957, I shall concern myself here pri- 
marily with policy matters and an overall 
critique of the project. ‘His report con- 
tains an excellent appraisal of the institu- 
tions where Kansas State College team 
members have been stationed and of admin- 
istrative and other problems with which 
they were confronted. 

At the outset, I wish to express as my 
deep conviction that members of the college 
contract technical assistance teams and the 
TCM staff, and their wives, deserve high com- 
mendation for their good work, which is 
being carried out under unusual, and in 
some instances, difficult circumstances. 
Everywhere I went I found evidences of re- 
spect and appreciation for the technical as- 
sistance program and those working with it. 

In this connection, I feel that I would be 
remiss if I failed to mention that Dr. Frank 
W. Parker, chief agriculturist, TCM, New 
Delhi, is held in the highest regard by In- 
dian agricultural scientists and adminis- 
trators. His broad outlook and clear 
understanding of India’s basic problems and 
the role research and education must have 


of America. ~ 
Tt.was also h 
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numerous ways, not the least of which is by 
Official visits to India by heads of govern- 
ments and other high officials. Effects of 
such visits are plainly evident in many 
places; so much so, in fact, that I keep ask- 
ing myself whether it would be presump- 
tuous to suggest—even urge—that the Presi- 
dent of the United States lend encourage- 
ment and strength to our technical assist- 
ance program by visiting India. 

Impressions gained on my visit to India 
are forceful reminders of the importance of 
understanding why the United States is fur- 
nishing technical assistance to India and 
other underdeveloped countries. Such un- 
derstanding is especially important to those 
who are directly responsible for technical 
assistance projects, irrespective of whether 
their responsibility is that of administrators, 
technicians, or in some other capacity. For 
obligations assumed for technical assistance 
can be discharged most effectively by those 
whose sense of urgency has been sharpened 
by an awareness of the issues involved. 

Then, too, impressions gained since my 
return from India have served to emphasize 
that citizens generally, and especially Gov- 
ernment officials and Members of Congress, 
must have a sympathetic understanding of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries if the best interests of the United States 
are to be served abroad. 

’ Yet it is not easy to state clearly and in 
.simple terms what are the right reasons for 
technical assistance. Nor is it worthwhile 
to belabor the matter by repeatedly defining 
objectives, especially by public statements 
in the countries where assistance is being 
given. There the program—what it is, how it 
is administered, and what it accomplishes— 
should be the main public relations effort. 
Nevertheless, back of the program are the 
reasons for it; and too frequently, it seems 
to me, these reasons are not clearly under- 
stood either in the United States or India. 

Whatever means are used to acquaint peo- 
ple with the reasons for technical assistance, 
the basis for understanding the program, in 
my judgment, is that the interests of the 
United States are promoted when an under- 
developed country resolves its problems and 
remains democratic and free. It is significant 
that India has chosen democracy and free- 
dom, China, with many of the same prob- 
lems as India—food production being the 
key to most of them—has chosen another 
route. The implication is crystal clear: 
Technical assistance has become freedom’s 
first line of defense. 

Those who doubt that it is in the best 
interests of the United States to help urider- 
developed countries in their struggle to 
maintain and increase the food supply would 
do well, I believe, to ponder on this statement 
made by Sir John Boyd Orr in his book The 
White Man’s Dilemma: “People will exist on 
a@ meager diet if they have never had, and 
do not know that a better can be made avail- 
able. But when the food position deterio- 
rates, and food becomes scarcer and dearer, 
or when hungry people learn that more food 
can be made available, they naturally blame 
the.government and are easily induced to 
overthrow it.” . 

Basically, India’s problems stem from the 
mores and the social and economic condi- 
tions responsible for a woefully inadequate 
food supply. In the long run, research and 
education, as has been demonstrated in many 
countries, offer the best permanent solution 
to these problems. Fortunately, India has 
intelligent, well-educated leaders who ap- 
preciate this fact and want to effectuate 
needed changes and improvements. It is 
because the problems are so far reaching and 
the difficulties so great that outside assist- 
ance is welcomed by these men, dedicated 
as they are to the concepts of democracy and 


freedom. 
The ultimate goal must be, it seems to 
me, a degree of literacy throughout India 
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commensurate with the need for general un- 
derstanding of the country’s pressing prob- 
lems and of the ways and means of solving 
them. But the food production problem is 
so critically urgent and so basic to the solu- 
tion of all the others that it warrants im- 
mediate and special attention. 

Here again it is fortunate that India has 
in its colleges of agriculture and veterinary 
medicine and in its agricultural research, 
community development, and extension serv- 
ice setups the basic ingredients for an inte- 
grated and coordinated system of research 
and education—a system that could have a 
tremendous impact on Indian agriculture by 
providing a sound basis for greater and more 
efficient production, I would be less than 
frank, however, if I failed to record my dis- 
appointment in observing that thus far 
existing agricultural institutions and agen- 
cies have contributed little to the well- 
being and economic advancement of India’s 
farmers and stockmen, 

On the other hand, I found that Indian 
institutions and officials recognize this short- 
coming, and, as a consequence, consider the 
TCM-university contract project for agricul- 
tural research and education useful in pro- 
moting Government of India interests. I do 
not wish to imply that Indian cooperation 
leaves nothing to be desired. In some in- 
stances, complacency and satisfaction with 
things as they are were plainly evident. 
And occasionally it appeared that coopera- 
tion was regarded as the price that had to 
be paid for equipment and commodities. I 
am happy to be able to report, however, 
that these were exceptions; in the vast ma- 
jority of cases Indian cooperation appeared 
to be wholehearted and satisfactory. 


It is not easy to measure the progress that 
is being made in the attainment of this proj- 
ect’s objectives. It is significant, it seems 
to me, that ways and means of attaining 
objectives are being discussed and imple- 
mented. There is growing understanding 
and appreciation of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of the land-grant college system in the 
United States. Throughout India, agricul- 
tural leaders, largely, I believe, because of 
our technical assistance effort, are beginning 
to realize that agricultural research, resident 
teaching, and extension service activities are 
not unrelated, separate programs with in- 
compatible procedures and objectives to be 
guarded jealously by their respective propo- 
nents. Instead, there is an _ increasing 
awareness of the urgent need to integrate 
these activities at all levels, from top admin- 
istration to the farms, where in the final 
analysis progress in the attainment of the 
basic objectives of technical assistance will 
be measured. How to effectuate such inte- 
gration presents many knotty problems, 
owing to the fact that marked administra- 
tive and working realinements will be neces- 
sary to assure real progress. 

How to apply the results of agricultural 
research is being demonstrated by members 
of technical assistance teams in such things 
as grassland improvements, poultry, and 
dairy production, crops and soils test plots, 
and the training of extension leaders and 
specialists. Participation of team members 
in research and teaching conferences is an- 
other important contribution to the overall 
project. 

Training of Indian participants in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities deserves special 
emphasis in any appraisal of the progress be- 
ing made toward the attainment of basic ob- 
jectives, in my estimation. For these men 
will bring enhanced technical competence 
to their home institutions and a better un- 
derstanding of how to identify and solve farm 
problems. They will also have observed the 
operations of a land-grant college or univer- 
sity and thus will appreciate why the inte- 
gration of agricultural research, resident 
teaching and extension are so essential in 
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attaining greater production and improved 
efficiency. 

The most important consideration with 
respect to the TCM-University Contract 
Project, as I view it, is whether India will 
realine her agricultural institutions and 
agencies within the rural university concept. 
I shall not dwell on what this would entail 
since several publications are available on 
the subject. Suffice it to say that it is my 
deep conviction that this development, more 
than any other, will assure the attainment 
of basic objectives which promote the inter- 
ests of both the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

I also gained the impression that this re- 
alinement is something that will have to be 
worked out for each institution in accord- 
ance with broad guiding principles but 
without adhering to any fixed or stereo- 
typed pattern of organizational structure. 
This is necessary, it seems to me, because 
each institution has its own unique situa- 
tion, resulting from the circumstances of its 
origin and development and from its rela- 
tionships with other institutions, including 
those of government. 

Recent developments at the Coimatore 
Agricultural College illustrate how rural 
university status can be attained through 
compromise and adaptation to the institu- 
tion’s own special needs and requirements. 
And the proposed U. P. Agricultural Univer- 
sity at Tarai State Farm would provide an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate how an 
institution of this kind should be organized 
and run. It would also serve as a key uni- 
versity or model for new development and 
even for realinements elsewhere in the 
country. 

As one becomes acquainted with this proj- 
ect, the possible need to extend it for a num- 
ber of years—-perhaps 10 or even longer— 
takes on added meaning. The guiding prin- 
ciple in this regard, in my estimation, 
should be the extent to which the basic ob- 
jectives have been attained, and India’s 
ability to carry on without outside technical 
assistance. 

It seems to me that allotments of funds 
for the purchase of commodities, except 
books, could be withdrawn first. Equipment 
and other commodity. purchases should be 
handled by TCM instead of by the colleges 
and universities, as at present, in my judg- 
ment. 

Allotments for training of participants in 
American universities and colleges probably 
should be withdrawn last; but even after 
such training has been discontinued, funds 
might well be made available for maintain- 
ing professional contacts among these men 
in India and for continuing relationships 
with their American counterparts and 
American institutions. 

It will be important in the years immedi- 
ately ahead to follow through with technical 
assistance to specific projects; otherwise, ap- 
parent gains could easily be lost. A good ex- 
ample is the grassland improvement project 
at Rajkot. 

I have recommended that the Kansas State 
College contract be extended to 1960, and 
that extensions thereafter be considered in 
the light of needs and the ability of the 
college to continue to release key personnel 
to the project. 

It is important that staff members as- 
signed to work on TCM-University contract 
projects be considered as partners in the 
total technical assistance effort. Fortu- 
nately, working relationships are improving 
as a result of the establishment of a con- 
tract coordination unit in TCM. It is to be 
hoped also that group leaders, and officials 
of TCM and of the Government of India will 
see to it that insofar as possible team mem- 
bers will not have reason to complain be- 
cause advance arrangements were not made 
for their families’ personal living accommo- 
dations. Similarly, it would appear that 
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frustrations arising because of program dif- 
ficulties and misunderstandings could be 
minimized by careful, initial planning with 
the Indian collegé before the team mem- 
ber’s arrival in India. Yet it should be made 
crystal clear to the prospective team mem- 
ber, it seems to me, that his success will be 
determined to a large degree by his own re- 
sourcefulness and patience. A man’s per- 
sonal attitudes and psychological fitness for 
a foreign assignment should count heavily 
when team members are being recruited. 

Finally, I should like to observe that, in 
my judgment, tangible results from techni- 
cal assistance when expressed in terms of 
increased production and improved efficiency 
of Indian farm operations will come very 
slowly. The magnitude of the difficulties to 
be overcome and the nature of the problenis 
to be solved are such as to cause one to 
wonder whether changes can be brought 
about in time to attain basic objectives of 
the TCM-University contract project. 

Yet I believe that there will be time 
enough to get the job done because: (1) 
Indian farmers love the land and possess 
the inherent qualities of interest arid intel- 
ligence necessary to bring about significant 
changes and improvements; (2) technical 
assistance, through coordination of agricul- 
tural research, resident teaching, and exten- 
sion service activities, can reach the Indian 
farmer and cause him to change his view- 
points and practices; and (3) India’s aca- 
demic, scientific, and political leaders will 
meet this challenging opportunity to ad- 
vance their country’s interests by providing 
the administrative framework, organiza- 
tional structure, and support necessary for 
the evolutionary developments that have 
been envisioned for the institutions primar- 
ily responsible for the destiny of Indian 
agriculture. 





Something Wrong in Brussels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in reading the Chicago Daily News of 
April 26, 1958, I came across a dispatch 
from Brussels by William H. Stoneman 
that I feel should be brought to the im- 
mediate attention of the House. If agri- 
culture and labor have been shoved into 
the background at the exhibition in 
Brussels, and the life of the average 
American man and woman obscured 
from view to make way for tinseled 
glamor, something is wrong in Brussels. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include Mr. Stoneman’s 
article as follows: 

(By William H. Stoneman) 
‘BrussELts.—Americans attending the Brus- 
sels World Fair have been asking themselves 
& question that might merit general consid- 
eration at home: 

“What are the things about the United 
States of which Americans should be proud- 
est, and for which they should be most grate- 
ful?” 

The question arises because the American 
section of the Brussels Fair fails to emphasize 
those very things which make the United 
States the finest country on earth in which 


to be born, grow up, and spread one’s wings. 


Thinking Americans, who have seen here 
the pitiful tribute to their country, have re- 
sponded with many ideas for those who plan 





expositions. 
Perhaps the most convincing suggestion 


doesn’t seem to have occurred to the plan. 
ners on this occasion, and it may not oc. 
cur to many people in Washington. 

It is that the United States differs from 
most others because it is the country where 
an ordinary citizen, starting life from 
scratch, can make the most of all the taj. 
ents that he has inherited. 

Equally important—if those talents do not 
permit him to rise to the top and he re. 
mains—like most of the 173 million Ameri- 
cans—just an ordinary citizen, he can sti}j 
live a free and decent existence, with a vast- 
ly higher material standard than ord 
people in other countries of the world. 

The fact that the United States is primar. 
ily a country of ordinary people seems to 
have escaped the officials who planned our 
exhibit at this fair. 

It seems incredible but it is true that our 
pavilion here has a Wall Street exhibit but 
(as far as we could tell from several hours of 
wandering around the premises) no exhibit 
to advertise the accomplishments of trade 
unionism in boosting the American worker's 
standard of living. 

You might think that trade unionism was 
considered un-American. 

The foolish suggestion has even been made 
that somebody in Washington,name un- 
known, has decreed that “we must not ad- 
vertise our material well being because it 
will make Europeans jealous or dissatisfied,” 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains that 
the Russians in their immense pavilion right 
next door advertise the spurious delights of 
life under socialism without any real com- 
petition from us. 

Their preposterous claim, “every Russian 
worker gets a free vacation of at least 3 
weeks at the seashore,” is not countered by 
anything to illustrate the fact that most 
American workmen are able to tour the 
country in their own family cars at vacation 
time paying their own expenses out of their 
own decent wages. 

There is likewise little or nothing in the 
way of a tribute to one of the key factor 
in the development and continued prosper- 
ity of the United States—the skill and hard 
work of the average American. 

American farm organizations also merit 
certificates for missing the ball in not help- 
ing give Europeans a good picture of the 
American farmer and his work. 

‘Ditto the trade unions themselves. 

You have the idea as you wander around 
here that all too many citizens connected 
with the performance haven’t the slightest 
conception of what makes America click. 

You are bound to wonder whether the 
people who chose them had any better idea. 





The Medical, Legal, Literary, and Polit 
cal Status of Ezra Weston (Loomis) 
Pound 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on Al 


gust 21, 1957, I introduced a resolution, 


House Resolution 403, calling for a ful 


and complete investigation of the 
legendary Ezra Pound case to de 
where there is justification for h 
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A week later, a Senator and I—acting 
independently of each other—asked the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress to undertake for us 
a thorough study of the medical, legal, 
literary, and political status of Ezra 
ound. 
During the past 7 months I have 
watched with great interest the unfold- 
ing of the Pound story. The Library of 
Congress report, which I had requested, 
was completed in March and submitted 
to me at this time. I was happy to see 
that this authoritative report was used 
py Mr. Pound’s attorney, Thurman Ar- 
nold, and his associates of the Arnold, 
Fortas & Porter firm, and by poet 
Robert Frost in their presentation of 
Mr. Pound’s case to the court on April 
14. The report was prepared by Mr. 
H. A. Sieber, of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, and to him I wish to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness, and to ex- 
my deep appreciation of the 
meticulous work he did on it, the extra 
hours of work he put in on careful re- 
search and the authentic documentation 
he gave it. 

As you know, on April 18, the 15-year 
old indictment against Ezra Pound was 
dismissed in United States District Court 
by Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws, 


When late last summer Mr. Sieber 
first examined the court records of the 
Pound case, he noted that the docket 
had been stamped in red: “Case closed.” 
Of course, it was not really until a few 
days ago, after Judge Laws had dis- 
missed the charges against the old poet, 
that the case was indeed officially closed. 


As a teacher of poetry to the 20th 
century—and whatever centuries are 
lucky enough to follow—Ezra Pound will 
be long remembered by the literary his- 
torians. As a poet himself and as the 
discoverer of poets and inventor of po- 
etry for our time, he will not be forgotten. 


Ido not know very much about Mr. 
Pound’s economic theories and his views 
of history, but I do know this much; he 
should not have been in a mental insti- 
tution for 13 years without good medical 
reasons. If he is sane enough to live in 
the community, as the psychiatrists have 
been saying, he should be living in the 
community—and I am pleased that the 
Attorney General and the court agreed. 


Because of the intense public and 
Scholarly interest in the Ezra Pound 
matter, I am placing into the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD, in five instalments, the 
legislative Reference Service report by 
H. A. Sieber, Senior Specialists Division. 
The report, issued earlier in March, has 
been revised as of April 14, 1958. The 
first part here follows: 

THE Mepicat, LeGaL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL 
Status or Ezra WESTON (LOOMIS) PoUND 
(1885- )—Se.ecrep Facts aND Com- 
MENTS—Part I 

(By H. A. Sieber, Research Assistant, Senior 
Specialists Division, the Library of Con- 
8ress Legislative Reference Service, March 
31, 1958, Revised April 14, 1958) 

This report was prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 

ttoa request in Au-. 

sust 1957 for as much information as is avail- 

On the literary, political, legal, and 
Medical status of Mr. Pound. , 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The report presents a superficial chronol- 
ogy of Mr. Pound’s career, 1885 to date, and 
a brief discussion of some of the considera- 
tions entering into the Pound case. 

Many of the phases of the Ezra Pound case 
have remained quite controversial through- 
out the 13 years since Mr. Pound was appre- 
hended in Italy in May 1945. This report 
does not attempt to resolve these contro- 
versies; however, it does reflect a thorough 
search of the available primary and second- 
ary source materials at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The Government’s case against Mr. Pound 
is fairly well-known. It appears that some 
of the arguments, and the admittedly fugi- 
tive facts supporting the arguments pre- 
sumed to be favorable to Mr, Pound’s release 
from St. Elizabeths Hospital, are not quite 
so well-known. 


THE BEGINNINGS: FROM IDAHO TO POETHOOD 


Ezra Weston (Loomis) Pound was born on 
October 30, 1885, fn Hailey, Idaho. 

His father was with the United States land 
Office at Hailey; his paternal grandfather was 
a Member of Congress from Wisconsin;! and 
poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—by way 
of his mother—was a distant relative* The 
Hailey Times of November 28, 1957, com- 
mented: “Pound left Hatley as a baby, grew 
up to poethood and one of the most contro- 
versial careers of our time.” * 

At the age of 15, Ezra Pound entered the 
University of Pennsylvania, and a year later, 
“to avoid irrelevant subjects,” he enrolled 
as a special student. At the uniyersity, 
young Ezra and William Carlos Williams be- 
came friends. In 1904, Williams wrote his 
mother: 

“Pound is a fine fellow; he is the essence 
of optimism and has a cast-iron faith that 
is something to admire. * * * He is just the 
man for me. But not one person in a 
thousand likes him, and a great many people 
detest him and why? Because he is so 
darned full of conceits and affectation. * * * 
His friends must be all patience in order to 
find him out and even then you must not 
let him know it, for he will immediately put 
on some artificial mood and be really un- 
bearable. It is too bad, for he loves to be 
liked, yet there is some quality which makes 


,him too proud to try to please people. I 


am sure his only fault is an exaggeration of 
a trait that in itself is good and in every 
way admirable. He is afraid of being taken 
in.if he trusts his really tender heart to 
mercies of a cruel crowd and so keeps it 
hidden and trusts no one. Qh what a com- 
mon fault it is—this false pride.” * 

At 18, Pound transferred to Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y. A member of the Ham- 
ilton faculty described Pound’s work as a 
student as “often brilliant, but erratic.” 5 

Pound was graduated at 20 and, as a 
Fellow in Romance languages and literature, 
became “Instructor with professorial func- 
tions” at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Louis Untermayer, in his Makers of the Mod- 
ern World, has described the next brief 
period of Pound’s career as follows: ~ 

“Seemingly destined for an academic 
career, he took his master’s degree at 21, 
went to Spain, France, and Italy, and spent 
@ year on research for a thesis on the Span- 
ish dramatist, Lope de Vega. Upon his re- 
turn toward the end of.1907, he was invited 
to be on the faculty of Wabash College in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., “the Athena of the 
West,” Pound satirically recalled, “a town 
with literary traditions, Lew Wallace, author 
of Ben Hur, having died there.” He was dis- 
missed after 4 months, charged with “un- 
conventionality,” “bohemianism,” and other 
more ambiguous misdemeanors, “all accusa- 
tions,” said Pound, “having been ultimately 
refuted save that of being the Latin Quarter 
type.” * 
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Osborn and Gronert, in their centennial 
history of Wabash College, observed: 

“{Pound] came in 1907 to take over from 
Professor King’s department of Modern Lan- 
guages the classes in French and Span- 
ish. * * * From the hour of his first class 
there was no doubt at Wabash of his schol- 
arship nor of the brilliance of his mind. Nor 
was there any doubt that he on the one 
hand and the rest of Wabash College on the 
other were to find one another extraordinary, 
and at certain points funny.”?7 


AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE 


Pound took off for Europe. His first book, 
A Lume Spente, was published at Venice in 
1908. In London and Paris, he befriended 
and helped many young writers—including 
Robert Frost, Ford Madox Ford, T. S. Eliot, 
James Joyce, W. B. Yeats, Jean Cocteau, and 
Ernest Hemingway—and earned a reputation 
as @ poet and critic of the first order. \ It is 
generally considered that Mr. Pound played 
an important, if not the most important, 
role in articulating the new poetry of the 
20th century, and he has been called the 
discoverer of poets and inventor of poetry 
for our time. 

Carl Sandburg wrote in 1916: 

“If I were driven to name one individual 
who, in the English language, by means of 
his examples of creative art in poetry, has 
done most of living men to incite new im- 
pulses in poetry, the chances are I would 
name Ezra Pound. 

“Let some of those thrusting spears and 
inkpots at Ezra Pound try to be fair enough 
to read him. * * * He is worth having.” ® 

In 1957, Carl Sandburg reiterated his view 
of Mr. Pound’s poetry: 

“The man in the hospital for the men- 


‘tally retarded—there has been no money in 


what he has written though there’s a high 
importance attached to it. * * * In Poetry 
Magazine in the year 1915 [sic] I had an ap- 
preciation of him, one of the most affirma- 
tive pieces of writing that I ever did. I’m 
sorry for Ezra but I go on reading him and 
will as long as I live. * * * Oh Greek and 
Latin and Shakespeare and Ezra Pound.” ® 

In 1925, Mr. Pound moved from Paris to 
Rapallo, Italy, a resort on the Lugurian 
Riviera. There he made his residence for 20 
years. 

Mr. Pound’s preoccupations during these 
20 years have been described es follows: 

“In the comparative peace of the Rapallo 
of those days he intensified his creative and 
critical activities. Never had his energy been 
more unflagging. Never had his concern for 
the arts been deeper or more embracing. He 
worked on an opera on Cavaicanti; he wrote 
a@ book on economics; several on literary sub- 
jects; he delivered lectures; he continued his 
Cantos. In the town hall of Rapallo he held 
concerts where, by means of programs of 
skillfully arranged contracts, he succeeded in 
drawing attention to the works of composers, 
such as William Young and Vivaldi, who 
was not then performed as he is now. First- 


“rate executants played at these concerts for 


a division of the gate. They considered the 
work Pound was doing worth doing. After 
the first concerts held in the local cinema the 
municipal authorities allowed Pound to use 
the town hall free of charge. [The fact that 
the municipal authorities backed the Ra- 
pallo concerts was not calculated to preju- 
dice Pound against the regime; but it must 
be emphasized that he never accepted the 
regime on its face value. He thought it had 
a better record of achievement, in certain 
respects, than any other government of the 
time; but that was all.] Pound’s Chinese 
studies, started in 1913, began about the 
middle thirties to bear fruit. In numerous 
pamphlets and prose books the pragmatic 
Confucian ethic took its place, interlocking 
in Pound’s thought, with Social Credit, the 
teachings of Jefferson and Adams, and Cath- 
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olic and Fascist theories of the corporate 
state, to which, from the time he had set- 
tled in Italy, he had become increasingly 
drawn.” ” 

In 1948 some 60 citizens of Rapallo, headed 
by the mayor, wrote: 

“The undersigned, who knew the American 
writer Ezra Pound in Rapallo, where he had 
lived since 1923, declare it is not true that 
he took part in Fascist activities in this city. 
There is no record of his presence at local 
meetings, nor was he a member of Fascist or- 
ganizations. 

“He was always considered an American 
citizen, a friend of Italy, openly sympathetic 
with certain Fascist principles of a social- 
economic nature, and with the struggle 
against communism, which he believed was a 
danger to the United States themselves. 
During the war Mr. Pound continued to re- 
side in Rapallo, and from his mode of life it 
was evident that he did not enjoy privileges, 
but that he ‘even suffered hardships and eco- 
nomic privations. 

“Since it is an evident fact that he never 
acted from motives of profit, he was able 
to keep the respect of even those neighbors 
of his who disagreed with his political 
opinions. 

“During the long years of residence in 
Rapallo, Mr. Pound’s activity was always ar- 
tistic and cultural, as illustrated in his 
writings in literary criticism and political 
economy. 

“He always conducted himself properly 
and never engaged in anti-Semitic activ- 
ity.” 38 

In 1939, Mr. Pound came to the United 
States for a visit and especially to accept 
an honorary degree from his alma mater 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. The ci- 
tation presented to Mr. Pound read as fol- 
lows: : 

“Ezra Pound: native of Idaho, ‘graduate 
of Hamilton College in the class of 1905, 
poet, critic, and prose writer of great dis- 
tinction. Since completing your college ca- 
reer you have had a life full of significance 
in the arts. You have found that you could 
work more happily in Europe than in 
America and so have lived most of the past 
30 years an expatriate making your home 
in England, France, and Italy, but your 
writings are known wherever English is read. 
Your feet have trodden paths, however, 
where the great reading public could give 
you few followers—into Provencal and 
Italian poetry, into Anglo-Saxon and Chi- 
nese. From all of these excursions you have 
brought back treasure. Your translations 
from the Chinese have, for example, led 
one of the most gifted of contemporary poets 
to call you the inventor of Chinese poetry 
of our time. Your Alma Mater, however, is 
an old lady who has not always understodédd 
where you were going, but she has watched 
you with interest and pride if not always 
with understanding. The larger public has 
also been at times amazed at your political 
and economic as well as your artistic credo, 
and you have retaliated by making your- 
self—not unintentionally perhaps—their 
gadfiy. Your range of interests is immense, 
and whether or not your theories of society 
survive, your name is permanently linked 
with the development of English poetry in 
the 20th century. Your reputation is in- 
ternational, you have guided many poets 
into new paths, you have pointed new di- 
rections, and the historian of the future in 
tracing the development of your growing 
mind will inevitably, we are happy to think, 
be led to Hamilton and to the influence of 
your college teachers. You have ever been 
@ generous champion of younger writers as 
well as artists in other fields, and for this 
fine and rare human quality and for your 
own achievements in poetry and prose, we 
honor you.” 
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While in the United States, Mr. Pound 
“succeeded in arousing bitter controveries 
by his praise of fascism and his favorable 
comparison of Mussolini to Jefferson,” * 

Upon returning to Italy, Mr. Pound con- 
tinued his bitter denunciation of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the American educational 
system, Jewish “‘usurers,” Winston Churchill, 
Joseph Stalin, and bad poetry. 

BETWEEN 1940 AND 1945 


Mr. Pound began broadcasting over Radio 
Rome about literary and economic matters 
and these broadcasts became a soapbox for 
the world famous poet and amateur econo- 
mist. Then came Pear] Harbor.” 

Mr. Pound chose to continue broadcasting. 

The monitored transcripts of his broad- 
casts may be examined on microfilm at the 
Library of Congress. Significant although 
not entirely representative extracts from 
those broacasts appear as an appendix to 
this report. 

Whether these broadcasts represented acts 
of treason against the United States * is not 
a matter for decision of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress. 

On July 26, 1943, a District of Columb’ 
grand jury indicted Ezra Pound and seven 
other Americans, who were broadcasting 
from Italy and Germany, for treason. 

Upon hearing in Italy that he had been 
indicted Mr. Pound wrote a letter, dated 
August 25, 1943, to the Attorney General, 
Francis Biddle, protesting the indictment. 
The Swiss legation at Rome forwarded the 
letter through the American Secretary of 
State. Mr. Pound, in his letter, wrote: 

“I have not spoken with regard to this 
war, but in protest against a system which 
creates one war after another, in series and 
on system. I have not spoken to the troops, 
and have not suggested that the troops 
should mutiny or revolt. 

s 2 * B * 

“At any rate, a man’s duties increase with 
his knowledge. A war between the United 
States and Italy is monstrous and should not 
have occurred. And a peace without justice 
is not peace but merely a prelude to future 
wars. Someone must take count of these 
things. And having taken count must act 
on his knowledge, admitting that his knowl- 
edge is partial and his judgment subject to 
error. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Ezra Pounn.” 3 
1945 


On May 65, 1945, Mr. Pound surrendered 
near Genoa. He was sent to the MTOUSA 
Disciplinary Training Center at Pisa where 
he was incarcerated for over half a year. 
When Pound was first brought to Pisa, he 
was put in a specially-constructed, grilled 
security cage. He was kept in this cage for 
several weeks after which he was transferred 
to a pyramidal tent. Maj. Julian Le Page, 
training officer at the training center, now 
stationed at the Pentagon, said: “I never 
heard anything other than the fact that 
Pound was cooperative and that is why 
I think he was moved out of the cage.” 

The following sketch of the cage was 
made from a United States Army photo- 
graph: 

On November 26, 1945, Mr. Pound was 
reindicted on 19 “ovért acts of treason.” 
Seven Italians who said they had seen Mr. 
Pound make “anti-Allied” broadcasts from 
Rome and Milan had fiown to the United 
States voluntarily in early November to tes- 
tify before the District of Columbia Federal 
grand jury which returned the indictment. 

The grand jurors presented: 

“That Ezra Pound * * * at all times 
*** and now** *a citizen of the 
United States of America and a person owing 
allegiance to the United States of Amer- 
ica * * * at Rome, Italy and other places 
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within the Kingdom of Italy * * * in vioig. 
tion of [his] duty of allegiance, knowingly, 
intentionally, willfully, unlawfully, felonj. 
ously, traitorously and treasonably did ag. 
here to the enemies of the United § 

to wit; the Kingdom of Italy and the mijj. 
tary allies of the said Kingdom of I 
with which the United States at all times 
since December 11, 1941 * * * have been gt 
war, giving to the said enemies of the Uniteq 
States aid and comfort within the Uniteg 
States and elsewhere.” * 

On November 27, 1945, Mr. Pound stood 
mute on arraignmént and a plea of not 
guilty to that indictment was entered by 
the Court. On December 4, 1945, Mr. Pound 
was admitted to Gallinger Hospital and 19 
days later, in pursuance of an appointment 
by the Court, Drs. Winfred Overholser, Mar. 
ion R. King, Joseph L. Gilbert, and Wendel} 
Muncie submitted a joint written report to 
the Court that they had thoroughly exam. 
ined Mr. Pound and that it was their unanj. 
mous opinion that he was suffering from 4 
paranoid state which rendered him men. 


tally unfit to advise properly with counse] © 


or to participate intelligently and reason. 
ably in his own defense. Mr. Pound, 
said, was insane and mentally unfit for 
trial. The text of the letter from the four 
mrp dated December 14, 1945, fol. 
Ows: 

“The undersigned hereby respectfully ree 
port the results of their mental examina. 
tion of Ezra Pound, now detained in Gal. 
linger Hospital by transfer for observation 
from the District jail on a charge of treason, 
Three of us (Drs, Gilbert King, and Over- 
holser) were appointed by Your Honor to 
make this examination. At our suggestion, 
and with your approval, Dr. Wendell 
Muncie, acting upon the request of counsel 
for the accused, made an examination with 
us and associated himself with us in this 
joint report. Dr. Muncie spent several 
hours with the defendant, both alone and 
with us, on December 13, 1945, and the 
others of us have examined the defendant 
each on several occasions, separately and 
together, in the period from his admission 
to Gallinger Hospital on December 4, 1945, t 
December 13, 1945. We have had available 


to us the reports of laboratory, psychological _ 


and special physical examinations of the de- 
fendant and considerable material in the 
line of his writings and biographical data. 
“The defendant, now 60 years of age and 
in generally good physical condition, was 4 
precocious student, specializing in litera 
ture. He has been a voluntary expatriate 
for nearly 40 years, living in England end 
France, and for the past 21 years in Italy, 
making an uncertain living by writing 
poetry and criticism. His poetry and literary 
criticisms have achieved considerable recog: 
nition, but of recent years his preoccupa- 
tion with monetary theories and economic 
has apparently obstructed his literary pm 
ductivity. He has long been 
as eccentric, querulous, and egocentric. 
“At the present time he exhibits extremely 
poor judgment as to his situation, its serious 
ness and the manner in which the 
are to be met. He insists that his ( 
casts were not treasonable, but that all of hit 
radio activities have stemmed from his séli- 
appointed mission to save the Constitutk 
He is abnormally grandiose, is expansive ane” 
exuberant in manner, exhibiting pressuré 
speech, discursiveness, and distractibility. 
“In our opinion, with advancing years bis 
personality, for many years abnormal, hi 
undergone further distortion to the 
that he is now suffering from a _ 
state which renders him mentally unfit te 
advise properly with counsel or to & 
intelligently and reasonably in his 
fense. He is, in other words, insane 4 
mentally unfit for trial, and is in need of 
in a mental hospital.” . 
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1958 


1946 TO 1954 

On January 18, 1946, the Court heard and 
granted a motion for a formal statutory in- 
quisition to determine Mr. Pound’s sanity. 

The four psychiatrists, Drs. King, Muncie, 
Gilbert, and Overholser, who signed the above 
letter, testified before the inquisition on 
February 13, 1946, that Mr. Pound was 
mentally incompetent to stand trial. Per- 
tinent extract from their testimony appear in 
an appendix to this report. 

The Court instructed the specially-im- 

nelled jury: 

“under the state of the law, you are not 
pound by what they say * * * in a case of 
this type where the Government and the de- 
fense representatives have united in a clear 
and unequivocal view with regard to the 
situation, I presume you will have no dif- 
ficulty in making up your mind.” 

The jury retired to consider its verdict, and 
$ minutes later returned with the finding 
that the respondent Ezra Pound was of un- 
sound mind."* 

Following the verdict, Mr. Pound was com- 
mitted to the custody ef the United States 
and was confined in St, Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Pound was placed tm a criminal luna- 
tic ward at St. Elizabeths, but in 1947, fol- 
lowing an unsuccessful motion for bail for 
Mr. Pound, he was removed to Center Build- 
ing where he has been quartered for 11 years 


now. 

During the period Mr. Pound has been in- 
carcerated at St. Elizabeths, he has contin- 
ued to write poetry and to receive visitors, 
including his wife, Dorothy. Shakespear 
Pound, who has been living a few blocks 
from the hospital in southeast Washington. 

In 1949, Mr. Pound was awarded the Li- 
brary of Congress-Bollingen prize of $1,000 
for “the highest achievement of American 
poetry in 1948,” his Pisan Cantos. Mr. 
Pound had been selected for the award by 
a jury of Fellows of the Library of Congress 
in American Letters. This award created 
quite a furor because the recipient poet was 
an “accused traitor.” 

Robert Hillyer, in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, wrote: “It is ironic that among 
the conditions for the award is the stipula- 
tion that the recipient must be an American 
citizen. By some tenuous legality, he may 
be a citizen, but he knows nothing and 
cares less about civil obligations * * *. The 
1949 Bollingen award is a permanent dis- 

"12 


Even Radio Moscow got into the act, com- 
menting: “One is prompted to ask, How 
low and miserable must be the quality of 
modern bourgeois poetry in America if even 
the insane and verified ravings of a confessed 
madman could win a literary prize?” ” 

The Librarian of Congress, Luther H. 
— in a letter to the Saturday Review, 


“In my many years of study and teach- 
ing in the field of political science; I came 
to regard a political test for art and poetry 
% @ sign of dictatorial, illiberal, undemo- 


with the responsibility to make the 
AN select the Bollingen prize- 


The Library discontinued its sponsorship 

of this poetry prize. Mr. Pound continued 

to be famous as a poet but mare and more 

tly he was deseribed in the press 

the “mad poet” or the “insane traitor.” 
THE PAST 4 YEARS 


In 1955, Prof. Giovanni Giovannint, of the 

fritolic University of America, wrote that 
American press had “maintained a pro- 

longed silence on opinion and sentiment 

favoring Pound,” 

es 
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The. year before, Ernest Hemingway had 
declared that Pound “should be freed to go 
and write poems in Italy where he is loved 
and understood. * * * I believe this would 
be a good year to release poets.” * 

In December 1955, Sam Hynes wrote in 
Commonweal magazine, a liberal Catholic 
weekly, that “it is only prudent to remind 
ourselves that one room at St. Elizabeths 
is a closet which contains a national skele- 
ton.* ( 

Life magazine, in an editorial, quoting the 
Hynes statement, urged that “the arguments 
for’ quashing the indictment against Ezra 
Pound should be publicly, considered.” * 

New Republic magazine on April 1, 1957, 
published an: editorial declaring: “And yet 
we would like to see the Government give 
this old man and this eminent poet his free- 
dom—if not as an act of justice, then as an 
act of largesse.” * 

Harold.Lord Varney in American Mercury, 
April 1957, suggested that Mr. Pound had 
been put away as a matter of political con- 
venience “rather than to air his mishandled 
case in the public glare of the courts.” Var- 
ney added: “The American Civil Liberties 
Union does not appear to be concerned over 
this particular miscarriage of justice.” ” 

In August 1957, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union declared that “for a number of 
years” it had been concerned over Mr. 
Pound's continued confinement at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital: The ACLU offered support 
for “a possible legal challenge.” * 

On August 21, 1957, Representative USHER 
Buropick, of North Dakota, introduced House 
Resolution 403: 

“Whereas Ezra Pound has been incarce- 
rated in Saint Elizabeths Hospital for the 
past 12 years om the assumption that he is 
insane; and 

“Whereas many people visit him there and 
are convinced that he is not insane: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee; is authorized and directed to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of the sanity of Ezra Pound, in order 
te determine whether there is justification 
for his continued incarceration in Saint 

Elizabeths Hospital.” * 

The September 1957 issue of Esquire mag- 
azine contained a thorough article on the 
Pound case by Richard Rovere. For several 
months thereafter, Esquire published many 
letters to the editor, many from recognized 
literary figures, most of which strongly en- 
dorsed the immediate release of the aging 
poet. * 

On March 16, 1958, the Washington Sun- 
day Star reported that the Attorney General, 


recently urged by poet Robert Frost to re- “ 


view Mr. Pound’s case, was studying the pos- 
sibility of quashing the indictment against 
Mr. Pound. According to the Star, a Justice 
Department spokesman “acknowledged that 
‘certain preliminary steps had been taken to 
make it easier to reach a decision.’” = 
On March 23, 1958, the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald published an editorial: 
“It seems highly improbable that Pound, 
now 72, would be a menace to anyone. If 
the psychiatrists so conclude, we can see no 
reason why he should not be released under 
conditions that would assure him proper 
care and supervision. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that the Department of Justice 
would have any interest in pressing charges 
against him * * * the Department 
could reasonably clear the way for his re- 
lease at any time the psychiatrists conclude 
he would be harmless and that the proposed 
arrangements for his care are adequate.” 
On April 1, the Attorney General, William 
P. Rogers, commented at a press conference: 
“The docters have taken the position he 
[Pound] is not competent to stand trial and 
they have some doubt if he will be. * * * Is 
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there point in keeping him if he never can 
be tried?” * 

The Washington law firm of Arnold, For- 
tas, and Porter announced on April 5 that, 
in “the public interest, without a fee, fol- 
lowing a request by Robert Frost,” it had 
agreed to represent Mrs. Pound in Mr. 
Pound’s behalf.* 

The Louisville Courier-Journal asked: “Is 
Ezra Pound shut up in a mental institution 
because he is a traitor or because he is in- 
sane?” The Kentucky newspaper asked for 
“peace, ofa sort, for Ezra Pound.” * 

On April 6, Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, Of New York, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, protested any plan to 
release the poet from St. Elizabeths. Said’ 
Representative CELLER: 

“I don’t care how long he has been in 
there, maybe we want to keep him in a little 
longer. * * * I can’t understand how they’d 
let him out scot free. I can’t conceive of 
that. 

“Many of our men lost their lives as a re- 
sult of his exhortations.” * 

The next day, Mr. Pound’s law firm issued 
a statement as follows: 

“We have been retained by Mrs. Ezra 
Pound. to institute legal proceedings to se- 
cure Mr. Pound’s release from St. Elizabeths 
and to dismiss the 13-year-old indictment. 

“We are informed that Mr. Pound’s men- 
tal condition is such that he will never be 
able to stand trial, although he is not a dan- 
ger to himself or society. 

“Mrs. Pound has advised us that if Mr. 
Pound is released they will proceed to Italy 
where Mr. Pound has spent many years of 
his life. 

“Dismissal of the indtctment will not pre- 
vent reindictment and trial of Mr. Pound 
for treason if warranted and if, at some later 
time, he should recover his mental compe- 
tence. There is no statute limiting the time 
when & person may be indicted for treason. 
However, Government psychiatrists who have 
studied Mr. Pound for 13 years have stated 
that there is no prospect of his recovery. 

“It is intended that formal legal papers 
on behalf of Mrs. Pound will be filed in a 
few days.” * 

On April 9, the Defenders of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, Inc. called Representative 
CELLER’s recent remarks “at once absurd and 
irresponsible. These statements assume as 
conclusions of law and fact accusations that 
even the administration that indicted him 
did not presume to make. * * * Congress- 
man CELLER’s statement show him to be more 
militant than judicial.” * 

The London Times on the same day edi- 
torialized : 

“Mr. Pound’s countrymen will strengthen 
us in our knowledge that they are funda- 
mentally and traditionally magnanimous if 
they follow the lead already given by their 
Attorney General, and allow this strange 
man a chance to fulfill himself.” » 

The Washington Star, on April 10, con- 
cluded: “Considering all the circumstances, 
it does not seem to us that the ends of jus- 
tice will be served by the continued confine- 
ment of this man.” 

On April 14, Thurman Arnold and William 
D. Rogers of Arnold, Fortas, and Porter, filed 
a motion to dismiss indictment in the case 
of United States of America versus Ezra 
Pound. The motion stated: 

“If the indictment against him is not dis- 
missed he will die in St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital * * * There can be no benefit to the 
United States in maintaining him indefi- 
nitely in custody as a public charge because 
that custody cannot contribute to his re- 
covery and defendant’s release would not 
prejudice the interests of the United States. 
The inevitable effect of failure to dismiss the 
indictment will be life imprisonment on ac- 
count of alleged acts and events which can 
never be put to proef.” @ 
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Filed with the motion was an affidavit by 
Pr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, declaring that Mr. 
Pound was “permanently and incurably in- 
sane,” that “there is a strong probability that 
the commission of the crimes charged was 
the result of insanity,” and that “further 
confinement can serve no therapeutic pur- 
pose.” Dr. Overholser stated that Mr. Pound 
was “not a dangerous person and his release 
would not endanger the safety of other per- 
sons or the officers, the property, or other 
interests of the United States.” © 

Robert Frost, as friend of the Court, also 
filed a statement through Mr. Pound’s at- 
torneys, saying: 

“None of us can bear the disgrace of our 
letting Ezra Pound come to his end where he 
is. It would leave too woeful a story in 
American literature * * * I can see how the 
Department of Justice would hesitate from 
fear of looking more just to a great poet 
than it would be to a mere nobody.” 

Hearing on the motion to dismiss indict- 
ment has been set for April 18, 1958, before 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

NOTE AS OF APRIL 18, 1958 


The 15-year old treason charges against 
Ezra Pound were dismissed on April 18, 
1958, by the District Court of the United 
States of the District of Columbia, Chief 
Judge Bolitha J. Laws presiding. 

Attorney Thurman Arnold (of Arnold, 
Fortas, and Porter) told the court that he 
was representing Mr. Pound “at almost 
unanimous request of leading writers of the 
United States and England.” In arguing the 
motion to dismiss indictment, Mr. Arnold 
said “I do not think it necessary to raise 
the question of constitutionality.” The 
United States Attorney Oliver Gasch, stated: 

“I have studied the affidavit * * * and 
am satisfied as to the present competency of 
the defendant to stand trial. * * * There- 
fore, I do not oppose; in fact I consent to 
Mr. Arnold’s motion.” 

Judge Laws asked the Government's at- 
torney whether the Government still desired 
to study the possibility of Mr. Pound’s men- 
tal incompetence at the time of the alleged 
crimes. Mr. Gasch replied that “it would 

‘be virtually impossible to get [such] evi- 
dence in this case,” because of the con- 
siderable passage of time.“ 

Twelve years ago, Attorney Julian Cornell 
(then representing Mr. Pound) had written 
Mrs. Pound that “sooner or later,” in the 
absence of any medical reason to confine Mr. 
Pound, and “if the case is decided without 
intolerance and in accordance with legal 
principles,” Mr. Pound would have to be re- 
leased. Attorney Cornell, however, suggested 
the case would “not be an easy one”. 

On April 18, 1958, the Associated Press re- 
ported that Jerome, Idaho, radio station 
KART had offered Mr. Pound a job as radio 
news commentator.“ Attommey Arnold told 
the court that Mr. Pound “expects to go to 
Italy after he is released.” 

On April 17, the Wall Street Journal 
editorialized that in the Pound case, “a little 
magnanimity would seem to be in order.” 
A letterwriter to the Washington Post ex- 
pressed opposition to Mr. Pound’s release 
because “the war with Germany and Japan 
* * * is not forgotten, by the Gold Star 
Mothers of which I am one.” @ 


1Pound, Thaddeus Coleman (1833-1914). 
See Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress 1774-1949. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1950, p. 
1698. {Representative Pound, arguing for 
his bill establishing industria} training 
schools for Indian youth, said to the Con- 
gress: “give them spades in place of powder, 
Plows in place of guns, opportunity rather 
than hymns and prayers. Encourage citizen- 
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ship.” (The ConcressionaL Recorp, July 
17, 1882, pp. 6152-6153.) ) 

2 See materials in Library of Congress, local 
history and genealogy room. (Wadsworth, 
Loomis, Weston, Coleman, and Pound fam- 
ilies.) 

? Ezra Pound Must be Off, or Why Did He 
Leave Wood River Valley. Hailey, Idaho. 
The Hailey Times, Thursday, November 28, 
1957. 

‘Williams, William Carlos. Letter to his 
mother, March 380, 1904, in The Selected 
Letters of William Carlos Williams, New York, 
McDowell, Obolensky, 1957, p. 6. 

‘As quoted by MacLeish, Archibald in 
Grab, Frederic D. and Reid B: Johnson. A 
Tribute to Ezra Pound, Yale Broadcasting 
Co., December 6, 1955. (Script. p. 3) 

* Untermeyer, Louis. Makers of the Modern 
World. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1955, 
p. 643. 

‘Osborne James Insley and Theodore 
Gregory Gronert. Wabash College: The First 
Hundred Years. 1832~1932. Crawfordsville, 
Ind., R. E. Banta, 1932, pp. 291-92. 

* Sandburg, Carl. The Work of Ezra Pound. 
Chicago, Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, Feb- 
ruary 1916. pp. 249-257. 

* Sandburg, Carl. Meet the Press interview, 


October 27, 1957. (National Broadcasting 
Co.—television). 
2 Davies, Richard, et al. Ezra Pound. 


Cheyne Gardens, England, privately printed, 
1956. (Written on behalf of the committee 
formed to obtain his (Pound’s) release.) 

= Letter dated Rapallo, October 18, 1948. 
Photostat of letter made available by G. Gio- 
vannini, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

2 As quoted in de Pina Martins, Jose V. 
(English version by Olivia Rossetti Agresti). 
A radio broadcast by the Vatican Radio, 
March 30, 1954. 

33 Untermeyer, op. cit., p. 648. 

44 Several writers have suggested that Mr. 
Pound attempted to return to the United 
States in 1941 and that he was denied per- 
mission to return to this country. An exam- 
ination of pertinent State Department Pass- 
port Division files does not substantiate this 
claim. To the contrary, it appears that the 
State Department was officially eager to have 
Mr. Pound return to the United States and 
in 1941 his passport was extended, for six 
months only, in order to compel his return. 
However, the documents in the State Depart- 
ment files do not preclude the possibility of 
the development of a misunderstanding 
between Mr. Pound and a consular official 
which might have unintentionally aborted 
Mr. Pound’s “attempt” to leave Italy. (This 
point is treated more fully below.) 

* Cramer v. United States (325 U. S. 1, 65 
S. Ct. 918): 

“The crime of treason consists of 2 ele- 
ments, both of which must be present in 
order to sustain a conviction: (1) adherence 
to the enemy, and (2) rendering him aid 
and comfort. 

“The term aid and comfort as used in the 
provision of the Federal Constitution defin- 
ing treason as giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy contemplates some kind of affirmative 
action, deed, or physical activity tending to 
strengthen the enemy or weaken the power 
to resist him, and is not satisfied ‘by a mere 
mental operation. 

“* * * the acts done nrust be intentional. 

“The intent sufficient to sustain a con- 
viction of treason must be an tntent,-not 
merely to commit the overt acts complained 
of, but to betray the country by means of 
such acts.” 

Quotation of ‘Thomas Jefferson in 
pendix to Cramer case: 

“In a letter of April 24, 1792, Jefferson, 
then Secretary of State, wrote: “Treason 
*° © © when Teal, merits the highest punish- 
ment. But most codes extend their defini- 
tions of treason to acts not really against 
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oppressions frequent’.” (See Eight Writing, 
of Thomas Jefferson (Library- ed. Wash, 
1903) , p. 332.) 

* The 7 others were Jane Anderson, 

H. Best, Douglas Chandler, Edward Leo De. 
laney, Constance Drexel, Fred W. Kalten. 
bach, and Max Koischwitz. The indictments 
against Anderson, Delaney, and Drexel wer 
dismissed in 1947, 1947, and 1948, respeo. 
tively, for msufficient evidence in view of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Haupt and Cramer cases. Kaltenbach gs. 
portedly died in a Russian prison; Koiseh. 
witz died in Germany during the war. Bes 
was convicted, sentenced to life imprison. 
ment in 1948, and died 4 years late, 
Chandler was convicted and sentenced 
life imprisonment in 1947. Only the Pound 
case is now pending. 

“s Copy of letter in Passport File F190, 
a, Pound, Passport Office, State Depart 
ment. 

4 Grand jury indictment, filed in the Dis. 
trict Court of the United States for the Di 
trict of Columbia, October term 1945, No. 
vember 26, 1945. Legal typescript, 9 pages, 

%* Transcript of hearing (118 pages). 

%” Hillyer, Robert. Treason’s Strange Fruit, 
The Saturday Review of Literature, June 1!, 
1949. 

?* Radio Moscow, March 21, 1949. : 

= Evans, Luther H. A letter from th 
Librarian of Congress. Saturday Review d 
Literature, July 2, 1949. 

=Giovannini, Giovanni. The 
Case of Ezra Pound. The New Times, Ay 
gust 26, 1955, p. 2. 

* Hemingway, Ernest, as quoted by Tims 
magazine, December 13, 1954, p. 72. M. 
Pound had also been considered for the 19% 
Nobel Prize for Literature. On winning th 
prize Hemingway commented that he would 
have been very happy had Mr. Pound bem 
chosen. 

* Hynes, Sam. The Case of Ezra Pound 
Commonweal, December 9, 1955, pp. 251-254. 

*An Artist Confined (editorial), Lik 
magazine, February 6, 1956. 

* Ezra Pound (editorial), New Republic, 
April 1, 1957, p. 6. See also LaZebrik, Jack. 
The Case of Ezra Pound, New Republic, 
April 1, 1957, pp. 17-20. 

* Varney, Harold. Lord. Mental Health: 
Fact and Fiction. American Mercury, Api 
1957, pp. 11-12. 

*The American Civil Liberties Unim 
statement is reproduced in full as an appe- 
dix to this report. 

2 House Resolution 403, 85th Congress, Ist 
session. 

*® Rovere, Richard. The Question of Hm 
Pound. Esquire magazine, September 199, 
and subsequent issues. ; 

*! Ottenberg, Mirlam. Liberty Bem 
Weighed for Poet Ezra Pound. Washingt? 
D. C., Sunday Star, March 16, 1958, pp. 1.4 

= Case of Ezra Pound (editorial). Wash 
ington’ Post and Times Herald, B, 
1958. 

“Rogers, William P. News conferent | 
April 1, 1958, as reported in the W 
Star andthe New York Times, April 2, 

“Landauer, Jerry. Action Set To Relew# 
Ezra Pound: n Post and Timé 
Herald, April 6, 1958, p. 1. iahcad 

* Peace, of a Sort, for Ezra Pound? (ed 
torial). Louisville, Ky., the Courier cael 
April 5, 1958, p. 4. ll 


‘Times Herald, April 7, 1958, p. 1. = 
* Arnold, Fortos, and Porter. News © 


lease, April 7, 1958. “4 
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% Defenders of the American Constitution, 
Inc., press release, April 9, 1958. Brig. Gen. 
Merritt Curtis, general counsel of the organ- 
ization, described the indictment against 
Pound as “very weak.” Col. Eugene OC. Pom- 
eroy, vice president, said that Representative 
Ceuer’s remarks “make a mockery of the 

ption of innocence.” 

»The Case of Ezra Pound (editorial). 
London, the Times, April 9, 1958. 

#The Case of Ezra Pound (editorial). 
Washington Star, April 10. 

“Motion to dismiss indictment, criminal 


No. 76028. 
#Overholser, Winfred. Affidavit, April 14, 


eae. Frost’s full statement appears in an 
appendix to this report. 

Ezra Pound wrote Alice Henderson in 1913 
that Mr. Frost was “very American.” In 1915, 
he wrote the editor of the Boston Transcript 
that Mr. Frost was a “bloated capitalist.” In 
the same year, he said to H. L. Mencken, 
about his (Frost’s) poems, “he has reality.” 

It has been said Mr. Pound played a sub- 
stantial role in securing Mr. Frost’s early 
American publication. Mr. Frost, at a Uni- 
versity of North Carolina lecture in 1955, 
said of Mr. Pound: “Of course, quite a few 

owe a * * * debt to Ezra Pound, but 
we all know he had no business on the radio. 
But Ezra Pound always was a stubborn man.” 

Apparently, Mr. Frost began individual 
lobbying for Mr. Pound’s release during 
1957 after earlier joint attempts by Arch- 
ibald MacLeish and Mr. Frost, and an English 
committee, had failed, 

“From notes taken at the hearing. The 
court reporter’s transcript of hearing was not 
yet available. 

*Cornell, Julian. Letter to Mrs. Dorothy 
Shakespear Pound, dated March 11, 1946. 

“ Associated Press, Jerome, Idaho, April 18, 
1958. 

“The Case of Ezra Pound (editorial). The 
Wall Street Journal, April 17, 1958. 

“Speir, Mary D. Letters to the editor: 
Ezra Pound’s Fate. Washington Post and 
Times Herald, April 18, 1958, p. A16. 





The Medical, Legal, Literary, and Political 
Status of Ezra Pound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include part 2 of the Legislative 
Reference Service report on Ezra Pound 
by H. A: Sieber: 


TaE Mepicat, Lecat, LrreraRY, AND PoLtricat 
Status or Ezra WesTON (LOOMIS) PouND 
(1885- )—SeLecrep Facts aND COMMENTS 

(Second installment) 

(By H. A. Sieber, research assistant, Senior 
Specialists Division, the Library of Con- 
gress Legislative Reference Service, March 
31, 1958, revised April 14, 1958) 

MR. POUND’S SANITY 


Whether Mr. Pound is sane, or insane, or 
tly sane to be released from a mental 
n, would appear to be, in the final 
& question for the psychiatrists. 
Burpicx’s House resolution of Au- 
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who suffer from paranoic delusions appear 
to be, for all or most practical purposes, 
quite sane. However, the delusions may 
make the person suffering from them in- 
capable of comprehending the realities of 
certain situations, and as the psychiatrists 
have repeatedly stated in Mr. Pound’s case, 
may make him incompetent to defend him- 
self and therefore, to stand trial. 

On March 16, 1958, Dr. Winfred Overholser 
was reported by the Washington Star as say- 
ing: 
“It is perfectly possible to be mentally 

unfit to stand trial and yet be perfectly safe 
to be at large.” + 

On April 14, Dr. Overholser said in an af- 
“Adavit filed by the attorneys for Mr. Pound: 

“I have on a large number of occasions, 
both alone and with other psychiatrists 

* * © intensively tested, examined, ob- 
served and studied Ezra Pound. * * * Pound 
is, and since December 4, 1945, has been, suf- 
fering from a paranoid state which has ren- 
dered and now renders him unfit to advise 
properly with counsel or to participate in- 
telligently and reasonably in his own de- 
fense. * * * 

“* * * the condition of Ezra Pound * * * 
is permanent and incurable [and] will not 
and has not responded to treatment * * * 
further professional therapeutic attention 
under hospital conditions would be of no 
avail and produce no beneficial results. 

“* © * Ezra Pound will die insane in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital without trial of the 
charges against him if the indictment re< 
mains pending. 

“e © © there is strong probability that the 
commission of the crimes charged was the re- 
sult of insanity, and I would therefore seri- 
ously doubt that prosecution could show 
criminal responsibility even if it were hypo- 
thetically, assume that Ezra Pound could 
regain sufficient sanity to be tried. 

“In the event that the indictment is dis- 
missed, I will recommend the delivering of 
Ezra Pound from further confinement * * * 
under suitable arrangements for his custody, 
care, and restraint by his committee, Mrs. 
Dorothy Shakespear Pound. Further con- 
finement can serve no therapeutic purpose 
* * © would be a needless expense and bur- 
den on the public facilities of the hospital. 
Ezra Pound is not a dangerous persen and 
his release would not endanger the safety of 
other persons or the officers, the property, or 
other interests of the United States.” #* 


MR. POUND’S PHYSICAL HEALTH 

Mr. Pound’s general physical condition ap- 
parently has been good. Dr. Addison Duval, 
then Acting Superintendent of St. Elizabeths, 
said in August 1957: 

“Mr, Pound, as you well know, is an old 
man. I would say that he is in very good 
physical health for a man of his age. He 
plays tennis, for example.” ¢ 

MR. POUND’S ANTISEMITISM 

Whatever prejudices Mr. Pound may have 
are, of course, irrelevant to a consideration 
of his legal case. 

For example, Mr. Pound’s published prose 
and poetry have caused many persons to at-< 
tack him for antisemitism. Mr. Pound him- 
self has said that antisemitism is “un- 
aristotelian” and that everyone should be 
judged on his merits,’ and it has been sug- 
gested that he has been, at worst, “unaris- 
totelian”; at best, reckless in his generaliza- 
tions and stereotyping. 

MR. POUND’S LITERARY STATUS 


The late poet Dylan Thomas has said: 

“Only posterity can see the picture of the 
poetry of today as a whole.” 

However, Mr. Pound’s status as a poet is 
rarely questioned. Individual poems, on the 
other hand, have found both favorable and 
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adverse critics, which would appear to be 
the normal situation.® 


PUBLIG OPINION 


Tt would appear that the larger portion 
of the population Knows very little, if any- 
thing about the Pound case. Generally, in- 
sofar as the active press mentions the case 
it appears to be favorable to Mr. Pound’s 
release. 

It may be doubted if there is any obvious 
consensus on the various issues which under- 
lie the case. Mr. John Kasper, the propa- 
gandist for white supremacy, now in prison, 
has been connected with Mr. Pound by sev- 
eral writers, and the Pound-Kasper relation- 
ship has, for some persons, prejudiced Mr. 
Pound’s predicament somewhat." 


MR. POUND’S LEGAL STATUS 


When the district court records of the 
Pound case were examined in September 
1957, the docket was marked with a rubber 
stamp: “Case closed.” 

In view of other evidence that the case 
Was and is clearly still open, it is presumed 
that the clerk’s entry on the docket repre- 
sented clerical error, but the incident does 
indicate the of time which has 
aged but not obliterated either Mr. Pound or 
the charges against him. 

Whether Mr. Pound is guilty of treason is 
not now the question. Under the law, he 
has been and is legally innocent in the ab- 
sence of a conviction. His legal status at 
this time is therefore: a mental patient un- 
der indictment for treason. Conceivably, if 
Mr. Pound were to stand trial, he might 
be able to acquit himself before a court of 
law. At least there are certain features of 
his case which to some people have ap- 
peared sufficient to raise doubts of Mr. 
Pound’s guilt. The determination of wheth- 
er Mr. Pound is guilty of treason is a matter 
for a jury and not within the scope of this 
report. 

Presumably, the Justice Department has 
sufficient evidence to make out a prima facie 
case—otherwise the grand jury would have 
refused to indict. It must be presumed 
that two witnesses to each overt act charged 
in the indictment, as required by the United 
States Constitution, were available in 1945, 
and are still available, else the indictment 
would stand to be quashed. 

The American Civil Liberties Union and 
others have questioned whether the statute 
under which Mr. Pound is kept at St. Eliza- 
beths is constitutional. Again, it is not 
within the scope of this report to attempt to 
determine constitutionality of a congres- 
sional statute. The following arguments 
used by Mr. Pound’s attorney, Mr. Julian 
Cornell, in 1947, summarizes the position gen- 
erally taken by critics of the subject statutes: 

“If on medical grounds the defendant 
should be released from custody, then to con- 
tinue to hold him would be equivalent to a 
sentence of life imprisonment upon a man 
who is and always will be presumed innocent, 
He would be confined for the rest of his life 
because of an aceusation which can never 
be proved. It is respectfully submitted that 
such confinement would be unlawful and 
unconstitutional.” ® 

The present motion to dismiss the indict- 
ment declares: “The inevitable effect of 
failure to dismiss the indictment will be life 
imprisonment on account of alleged acts and 
events which can never be put to proof.” 

In 1947, the Government had argued that, 
within intent of Congress, the Federal stat- 
utes relating to confinement of the itisane ” 
would permit Mr. Pound to be released “only 
upon recovery of sanity and then to the cus- 
tody of the couft before which the criminal 
charge is pending.” 

As to the constitutionality of the statutes, 
if construed to deny right to bail, the Gov- 
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ernment argued that there was no constitu- 
tional right to bail and that Congress did 
not, in such cases as Mr. Pound’s, intend to 
extend the privilege of bail. 

During the past 5 years there have been 
cases in other Federal jurisdictions which 
have made the distinction between tem- 
porary and permanent insanity, and this dis- 
tinction, it is contended, has weakened the 
Government’s 1947 argument. 

The subject statutes or similar statutes 
have been interpreted in some jurisdictions 
to provide for detention “for only such a 
reasonable period of time as will afford a 
fair opportunity to determine whether the 
accused is only temporarily incompetent and 
soon will be able to stand trial * * * [and] 
if [the accused] is not * * * he must be 
discharged.” 

In Wells, by Gillig, v. Attorney General of 
the United States, it was held that the 
wording of the statute looked to a tem- 
porary mental condition, not to a permanent 
one, and therefore, was not unconstitutional. 

The present motion to dismiss the indict- 
ment does not concern itself with the ques- 
tion of constitutionality but appeals to the 
discretion of the Court because the defend- 
ant during commitment stands in the posi- 
tion of a ward of the Court.“ 

It is contended that the Court has, 
according to the Pack and Janitz cases, the 
inherent power to dismiss an indictment 
where justice requires and where the United 
States will never be able to prosecute.“ 


MR. POUND’S ALLEGED ATTEMPT TO RETURN TO 
THE UNITED STATES 1941-42 


At least one writer has offered the opinion 
that if, indeed, Mr. Pound attempted to re- 
turn to the United States late in 1941 or 
early in 1942 and if the State Department 
(considering him to be a quasi-American)* 
made it difficult or impossible for him to 
so repatriate, then the United States shares 
some of the responsibility for Mr. Pound’s 
actions when he was left behind in enemy 
territory. 

Current biography, Who’s News and Why, 
1942, declared: 

“Oddly enough, when Pound attempted 
to return to the United States in 1941 to 
lecture on fascism he found himself unable 
to get transportation in spite of the fact 
that he said he had several sympathizers 
among Members of the United States Senate 
whom he had met in 1939. In May 1942, 
when he tried to get permission to join a 
diplomatic train which carried large groups 
of Americans from Italy to Lisbon, he was 
again refused.* 

Francesco Monotti reminisced in 1950: 

“Ezra Pound did not return (to the United 
States) for the simple and at bottom harm- 
less antipathy of a consular officer of his 
country, who treated him cruelly and ar- 
rogantly. We remember him in Rome in 
company of (his wife), ready to sail. He had 
set everything in order for a long absence; 
had taken care of his apartment in Rapallo; 
* * * distributed works of art and his more 
prized pieces of furniture among his friends; 
bought tickets for the plane flight. A little 
contretemps in the date of departure and 
the manifest antipathy of the consul made 
him suddenly change his mind (and so, by 
accident) Ezra Pound became a fugitive 
and a traitor.” * 

Later, writing for the Rapallo Il Mare, 
Monotti elaborates: 

“(The Pounds) had disposed of their place 
in Rapallo, given their more beautiful ob- 
jects to friends and entrusted other things 
to Adm. Ubaldo Uberti. * * * The 
American Government had notified Ameri- 
can citizens scattered around the world, and 
the Pounds, like good citizens, were ready 
to obey and return to the United States. 
But at the consulate there must have been 
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someone who thought of them as black 
sheep. In those supreme moments between 
day and night in their lives, something of 


grave consequence must have happened at — 


the consulate at Rome. * * * He returned 
a completely changed man. * * * He de- 
cided quickly, the tickets were returned to 
the airline, Ezra Pound decided to remain 
in Italy.” * 

Richard Rovere has written: 

“It is a matter of record that he tried in 
1942 to get aboard the last diplomatic train 
that took Americans from Rome to Lisbon. 
He was refused permission to board it. He 
had no choice but to stay in Rapallo.” ” 

Eleanor and Reynolds Packard, who were 
in Italy om December 7, 1941, and who saw 
Pound on that day, reported in their book, 
Balcony Empire, published in 1942: 

“The day of Pearl Harbor, Pound unex- 
pectedly came to our house and told us that 
war between the United States and Italy was 
inevitable but that he intended to stay on. 
Reynolds told him that he would be a traitor 
if he did so.” ” 

On this same day, according to the Rome 
Daily American of June 17, 1954, Mr. Pound 
is reported to have asserted to a friend who 
had brought him the news: 

“I’m cooked. Thisismyend. But I want 
you to bear witness that I am first of all an 
American. I stand with my country, right or 
wrong. I will mever speak over the air 
again.”’ #1 

Commented Mr. Giovannini on the reports 
that Pound was stranded in Italy: 

“If these reports are correct the Govern- 
ment bears some responsibility for the action 
of an American citizen left on enemy soil, 
And if they are false one wonders what ef- 
fort the Government made to avoid the risk 
of leaving in enemy hands a citizen who had 
been severely critical of Roosevelt and his 
policies.” * 

MR. POUND'’S INTENT TO COMMIT TREASON 


Chet Huntley defined expatriate as “a per- 
son who is more at home far from home.” 
“Am Ian American?” asked expatriate Pound 
in 1939, and he answered his own question, 
“Yes.” = 

In 1940, before he actually got himself into 
his legal predicament, Mr. Pound wrote: “I 
dunno what my 23 infantile years in America 
signify. iI left as soon as (my) motion was 
autarchic.” * 

When Reynolds Packard told Mr. Pound 
in 1941 that staying in Italy would make 
him a traitor, Mr. Pound apparently was 
unconcerned. Said Mr. Pound: 

“I don’t see why fascism is contrary to 
American philosophy. I have nothing 
against the United States, quite the con- 
trary. I consider myself a 100-percent 
American and a patriot. I am only against 
Roosevelt and the Jews who influence 
him.” * 

Political Scientist Victor Kerkiss a 
in the May 1955 Journal of Politics that Mr. 
Pound’s views are an extension of American 
populism: 

“The * * * facets of Ezra Pound’s ca- 
reer— as poet, as critic, and literary mid- 
wife, and as political thinker—have a ge- 
neric relationship to each other. * * * 
American fascism has its roots in American 
populism. * * * Evra Pound's political phi- 
losophy is clearly in the mainstream of 
[the] abortive American fascism of the 
thirties.” * 

Psychiatrist Frederic Wertham presented 
@ psychiatric study of Ezra Pound in the 
American Journal of Psychotherapy in 1949. 
Concluded Dr. Wertham: 

“A career such as that of Ezra Pound is a 
reflection of our own social development in 
the last decades. * * * His insanity is an 
example of how we are trying to explain 
sway profound defects in society by plac- 
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tng them outside of society, in the sphere of 
individual pathology. Ezra Pound has np 
delusions in any strictly Pathological 
sense.” #7 

Whether Mr. Pound had the necessary jp. 
tent to betray his country is the question 
which a jury must answer before it can de. 
cide whether his overt acts are tre 
or acts, possibly, of patriotism gone astray, 

When Mr. Pound was interviewed in 1945 
on his arrival in the United States for triai, 
he said: “Does anyone really know what I 
said: * * * Get rid of the notion that 7 
betrayed anybody.” 























1Ottenberg, Miriam. Liberty 
Weighed for Poet Ezra Pound. Washi 
D. C., Sunday Star, March 16, 1958, p. 1, 

? Affidavit, April 14, 1958. 

*At least one psychiatrist has publicly 
differed with the expert testimony presented 
to the court as to Mr. Pound’s sanity, In 
1949, Dr. Fredric Wertham, of New York, in 
an article in a professional journal (cited 
elsewhere in this report), wrote: ‘What is 
wrong with him [Pound] * * * is not the 
disease of an individual but a symptom of 
social degeneration.” 

*Dr. Duval’s comments are presented more 
fully in an appendix to this report. 

*Pound, Ezra. Signed statement (un- 
published manuscript in possession of 
Washington, D. C., resident). 

* The controversy over Mr. Pound’s receiy- 
ing the Bollingen prize in 1949 (discussed 
briefly elsewhere in this report) would clearly 
show that there’are various shades of opinion 
as to the degree of Mr. Pound's importance 
to 20th century poetry. 

In 1945, Saxe Commins, editor of Random 
House, had refused to print some of M. 
Pound’s poems in an anthology edited by : 
William Rose Benet and Conrad Aiken. Said : 
Mr. Commins at that time: “Random Hous 
is not going to publish any Facist. As a mat-° 
ter of fact, we don’t think Ezra Pound is good 
enough, or important enough, to include. If ‘ 
we thought he was, we might have carried 
him anyway. We just don’t think he is” 
Anthologist Aiken called this burning 
books * * * a kind of intellectual and moni 
suicide which we might more wisely leave 
our enemies. See Norman, Charles. The 
Case For and Against Ezra Pound. New York, 

P. M., 1945, pp. m12—m17. 

™Mr. Pound has never publicly dissociated 
himself from Mr. Kasper’s enterprises. Hov- 
ever, it should be noted that Mr. Pound hi 
not made public utterances of any sort, &- 
cept as a poet.and in his poetry, since he ha , 
been at St. Elizabeths. 

*In the motion to dismiss indictment filed 
on April 14, 1958, Mr. Pound's attorney 
stated that since the primary alleged act 
and events on which the indictment Ws 
based occurred before July 25, 1943, “memo 
ries have faded and direct evidence by 
constitutionally established minimum @ 
two witnesses to each of the various alleg# 
acts and events have inevitably dissipated” 
The attorneys argued further that @ 
United States lacked sufficient evidence © 
warrant a prosecution. 

* Motion for bail, February 1947. 

* United States Code 24:211 provides: @ 
any person, charged with crime, be foul 
* * * to be an insane person, [the] 
shall certify the same to the Federal & 
curity Administrator, who may order si@ 
person to be confined in Elizabeths Hog 
tal. United States Code 24:211b i 
that when the person so confined 
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derations, see Higgins v. United States 
205 F. 2d 650 (9th Cir., 1953)); Craig v. 
Steele (123 F. Supp. 153 (W. D. No., 1954) ); 
Kitchens v. Steele (112 F. Supp. 383 (W. D. 
No., 1953) ); Wright v. Steele (125 F. Supp. 1 
(W. D. No., 1954) ); United States v. Morris 
(154 F. Supp. 695 (S. D. Cal., 1957)); Dizon 
y, Steele (104 F. Supp. 904 (W. D. No., 1952) ). 

1% United States vy. Morris (154 F. Supp. 695 
(S. D. Cal., 1957) ). 

u United States v. Pack (20 F. R. D. 209 (D. 
Del. 1957) ); United States v. Janitz (161 F. 
gd 19 (3d Cir. 1947)). 

4 A State Department memo dated 1941 re- 
ferred to Mr. Pound as a “quasi-American.” 
Passport Division file. 

% Block, Maxine [ed.] Current Biography. 
Who's News and Why, 1942. New York, H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1942, p. 674. 

11Monotti, Francesco. Ezra Pound Pazzo 
Per Amore. II Momento, January 31, 1950. 
(Translated by G. G. Giovannini.) 

% Monotti, Francesco. Venivano a Rapallo 
Perche Vi Si Trovava Ezra Pound. Rapallo 
Il Mare, October 31, 1954. (Translated by 
G. Giovannini.) 

” Rovere, op. cit. 

*Packard, Reynolds and Eleanor. Bal- 
cony Empire; Fascist Italy at War. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 


250-1. 

“Pound, Ezra. Attributed to Mr. Pound 
in Rome Daily American, June 17, 1954, as 
quoted by Giovannini, op. cit., p. 3. 

#Giovannini, op. cit., p. 4. 

“Letter to Herbert Creekmore, February 


1939. 

“fetter to Katus Kitasona, October 29, 
1940. 

* Packard, Reynolds and Eleanor, op. cit., 
pp. 250-1. 


*Ferkiss, Victor C. Ezra Pound and 
American Fascism. The Journal of Politics, 
May 1955, p. 173. 

*Wertham, Frederic. (M.D.) The Road 
to Rapallo: A Psychiatric Study. “The Amer- 
jean Journal of Psychotherapy, 1949, p. 600. 





Forty-second Anniversary of Camp 
Crane, Allentown, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, acting on 
the request of my good friend Col. Al- 
bert E. Herrmann, past national com- 
mander, United States Army Ambulance 

Association, and out of my per- 
sonal appreciation for the valiant serv- 
lee performed in World War I by the 
USAAC’s, I am pleased to include the 

g statement commem 


orating 
at 42d anniversary of the founding of 


Camp Crane at Allentown, Pa., on 
June 1, 1917: 
ALLENTOWN COMMEMORATING CAMP CRANE 
7 42D ANNIVERSARY ‘ 
Allentown, Pa., thé training city of the 
ted States Army Ambulance Corps, of 
World War I, will celebrate the opening of 
p Crane, at the Allentown Fair Grounds 
in 1917, when Pennsylvanians came from 
colleges and universities to enlist with the 
part of the Medical Department of 
the United States Army, to serve with the 
American AEF, the French, and Italian 
‘mies. Camp Crane opened June 1, 1917. 
Young men from University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, Temple University, Lafayette College, 
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State College, Bucknell College, and Sus- 
quehahna University, and groups from Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Reading, 
Wilkes-Barre, Johnstown, Allentown, and 
Harrisburg sent sections for training. 

In 1917 the first group of USAAO’s left for 
overseas to serve with French Army, later 
with the Italian Army, and then with the 
American AEF, as they entered the front, 
line service. 

Lt. Col. A. Piatt Andrew, who served with 
the French Army, later with the USAAC’s 
and also who served on his return from over- 
seas, as a Member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts met in Paris with representative 
USAAC’s, many from Pennsylvania, to form 
the now known, the United States Army 
Ambulance Service Association, which held 
their first convention at the old fair 
grounds, at Allentown, Pa., in 1920. 

Pennsylvanians who have served at na- 
tional commanders of the USAAC’s have 
been: I. Edward Cohen; Col. Richard Slee, 
Maj. George K. Weston, Albert E. Herrmann, 
Richard H. Short, Benjamin H. Bowen, Wal- 
ter Davidson, Dr. Furman R. Shute, Arthur 
R. Markley, William J. Raudenbush, Wil- 
liam A. Stoeltzing, and James M. E. Boes, 
and-the present National Commander War- 
ren 8. Ward, of Lewistown, Pa., who is serv- 
ing this year with the following national 
Officers from Pennsylvania: Robert W. 
Faulkner, Kenneth R. Moore, James M. E. 
Boes, James J. Cummings, Charles L. Wink- 
ler, Albert E. Herrmann, and J. Harry Davie. 


As the United States Army ambulance 
service enlisted in Philadelphia, in May 1917, 
the anniversary banquet will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 7, 1958, at McAllis- 
ter’s, with national officers, and local USAAC 
clubs attending from Allentown, Ntw York, 
Johnstown, Boston, Batavia, Atlantic City, 
and New Jersey USAAC posts joining with 
the Philadelphia USAAC Post, No. 1. Com- 
mander Edward Kasten will preside, with 
Clarence Keifreider as chairman, and the 
following members of the distinguished 
guest committee: F. Warren King, Charles R. 
Ashford, Gustave Blind, Albert E. Herr- 
mann, J. Harry Davie, Frank C. Olds, Rob- 
ert W. Faulkner, Kenneth R. Moore, Thomas 
H. Ellis, and James D. Hill. 





Sudden Death for Effective Poultry 
Inspection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumers of this country must be 
warned that unless a decision an- 
nounced yesterday by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Benson is reversed immediate- 
ly, they may be eating diseased and 
unwholesome poultry—poultry harbor- 
ing virus agents, toxic substances of the 
vilest kind, tumors consisting of masses 
of dead cells—and they will be buying 
this poultry under the innocent impres- 
sion it is wholesome, because it bears the 
stamp of approval of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize this is a serious 
charge to make. As one who fought for 

tion of diseased poultry in inter- 

te commerce and for the enactment 
last year of the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act which is supposed to go into 
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effect the day after tomorrow, I am not 
at all happy to have to come before the 
House and say the new law has just been 
shot full of holes. 

Yet that is what appears to have hap- 
pened. Secretary Benson signed an or- 
der overruling his own experts and the 
public-health authorities of the Nation, 
and suspending one of the key consumer 
safeguards in the regulations under 
which the new Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act is to be administered. 

He has suspended the regulation 
which requires removal of kidneys from 
inspected ready-to-cook poultry. This 
regulation is now to apply only to ma- 
ture poultry, not to the so-called young 
birds which make up perhaps 75 percent 
or more of all poultry processed and 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

SECRETARY BENSON'S HANDOUT TO 
PROCESSING FIRMS 


Why did Mr. Benson sign such an or- 
der? The press release on it said it was 
for the purpose of enabling the various 
poultry processing plants to operate on 
a comparable basis in 1958. This is pure 
doubletalk. What it means is that cer- 
tain segments of the poultry industry, 
reluctant to install the required equip- 
ment and unable to shake the convic- 
tions of the career experts in the De- 
partment, finally got to the Secretary 
and prevailed upon him—at the very last 
moment—to overrule his own experts, 
and give the processing plants what 
amounts to a sizable gift of money at 
the expense of decent standards of 
purity for poultry. 

The firms in the poultry processing 
industry which pulled off this fantastic 
robbery of the American consumer have 
used Mr. Benson as an accessory in a 
crime against the public health. 

This is strong language. But it takes 
strong language adequately to describe 
the significance of this development. 

Will anyone die from eating poultry 
which has been inspected and passed as 
wholesome by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but which is not in 
fact wholesome? I do not know. Prob- 
ably not. But perhaps yes. I just do not 
know. I am not a scientist or a veteri- 
narian or a public-health expert. 

POSITION OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

EXPERTS 


But here is what Mr. Benson’s own 
Department of Agriculture experts say 
about leaving the kidneys in poultry 
while it is being examined and inspected 
for wholesomeness: 

Some Factors UNDERLINING THE REQUIRE- 

MENT FOR REMOVAL OF KIDNEYS FROM 

READY-TO-CooK POULTRY 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1957. 

In regulations to be issued under the re- 
cently enacted Poultry Products Inspection 
Act, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture contemplates that the kidneys will 
be removed from inspected ready-to-cook 
poultry. The purpose of such a requirement 
is to assure the wholesomeness of poultry 
products. 

The inclusion of this requirement in the 
regulations is based on the legal mandate to 
insure wholesomeness and the Department’s 
consideration of views expressed by repre- 
sentatives of the poultry industry; Federal, 
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State, and local public-health officials; 
specially qualified poultry pathologists, 


veterinarians, and other scientific persons; 
representatives of State departments of agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges; and 
members of the Department’s staff of veteri- 
narians engaged in Federal poultry inspec- 
tion. 

Some of the underlying factors for requir- 
ing the removal of kidneys are as follows: 

1. Under modern poultry-processing proce- 
dures, it is practically impossible to inspect 
poultry kidneys by reason of the position of 
these organs in the carcass because; 

(a) Less than half of kidney surfaces, in 
their natural carcass position, can be seen 
or felt by the inspector. 

(b) Feeling of the kidney without visual 
examination will not in itself insure adequate 
wholesomeness inspection. 

2. Kidneys left in ready-to-cook poultry 
may result in unwholesome poultry reaching 
the consumer because: 

(a) The occurrence of tumors in kidneys 
is quite common, some of which may be small 
and deep within the kidney body. There may 
also be small, deep-seated diseased-tissue 
areas consisting of masses of dead cells and 
other cells affected by degenerative processes 
or minute cysts or abscesses which will most 
likely be overlooked. ° 

(b) The kidney is an excretory organ 
through which toxic substances, waste mate- 
rials such as urates, and foreign material are 
formed or received and eliminated from the 
system of the bird. . Body waste materials in 
kidneys cannot be washed from kidney tis- 
sues during processing. 

(c) Kidneys are highly perishable. Their 
glandular nature and blood supply compared 
to other body tissues make poultry kidneys 
susceptible to early objectionable post mor- 
tem changes. . 

(d) Tearing or shredding of kidneys dur- 
ing processing, even when the intention is 
to leave them in, is conducive to contami- 
nation and unwholesomeness. 

(e) Viruses and other disease agents, some 
of which are harmful to man, may be har- 
bored in kidneys of birds which show no 
clinical or post mortem evidences of the 
presence of disease or unwholesomeness, but 
are apparent upon laboratory examination. 


ISSUE DEBATED FOR MONTHS 


Mr. Speaker, the decision to call for 
removal of kidneys in inspecting all 
ready-to-cook poultry was not final as of 
November 22. The Department sched- 
uled separate hearings on all phases of 
the proposed regulations in all parts of 
the country anda this particular issue was 
fought out and debated and discussed in 
all of them. 

But when the regulations were issued 
in final form—or what we thought was 
final form—in February of this year, 
this requirement remained unchanged. 
Others among the proposed regulations 
were changed or amended or dropped, 
but this one was unchanged. It was 
based on the solid conviction of the De- 
partment’s experts that the legal man- 
date of the new law, requiring that poul- 
try in interstate commerce be wholesome, 
required in turn that kidneys must be 
removed for inspection as part of the 
process of approving ready-to-cook poul- 
try. 

BENSON’S ORDER COMES AS LAST MINUTE SURPRISE 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that al- 
though some segments of the poultry 
processing industry have supported pro- 
posed legislation this year to weaken 
other provisions of the new law, no bill 
was introduced, so far as I know, to elim- 
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inate the provision of the regulations 
dealing with removal of kidneys. 

So the public had a right to assume 
this issue had been resolved as of last 
February. 

But yesterday, out of the blue, Mr. 
Benson announced he had suspended this 
regulation for the rest of 1958. The stage 
is meanwhile being set to drop this regu- 
lation completely. And in the meantime, 
unwholesome poultry can slip through 
with a Federal seal of approval, 

The same sort of thing happened under 
the voluntary paid-for-by-industry in- 
spection program. It used to be manda- 
tory under that program that kidneys be 
removed for inspection. In 1951 the re- 
quirement was eliminated on the claim 
that an inspector could tell by feeling 
inside the carcass whether the kidney is 
diseased. 

But the Department is clearly on rec- 
ord as saying such a thing is now vir- 
tually impossible under modern poultry 
processing procedures. 

I think the consumer would feel a 
whole lot more secure about the poultry 
she buys if the experts in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the public 
health people, decide the basic regula- 
tions instead of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture deciding on the basis of com- 
plaints from firms which want to save 
themselves the expense of proper proc- 
essing equipment. 

BENEFITS TO PROCESSORS UNDER NEW ACT 


Mr. Speaker, no one wants to put the 
poultry processor out of business or 
bankrupt him. I have suggested several 
times that if the new law creates finan- 
cial crises for small firms, that. we use 
the Small Business Administration’s loan 
program to help them get the equipment 
or machinery they might need to comply 
with the new law. 

But let us not destroy the law’s effec- 
tiveness by bringing poultry inspection 
down to the level of the least common 
denominator in terms of ease of com- 
pliance. It was not intended to be a law 
easy to comply with—it was meant to be 
effective in protecting the public. 

There is a decided advantage to 
firms—a decided financial advantage— 
in coming in under the new Poultry 
Products Inspection Act now, prior to 
mandatory operation of the act next 
January 1. Most firms which have al- 
ready filed applications to come in under 
the new act are presently under the vol- 
untary paid-for-by-industry program. 
They have had to pay for the cost of the 
inspection system up to now in order to 
get the United States stamp of whole- 
someness on their product. Under the 
new act, the Federal Government pays 
all costs of the inspection service except 
overtime. So a firm which has been 
paying for the inspection service up te 
now will benefit tremendously by having 
Tincle Sam take over that cost. 

In.return for this, the processor 
should be expected to comply fully with 
the spirit and intent of the new law. 
Instead, apparently, some influential 
processors have reached Secretary Ben- 
son and persuaded him to overrule his 
experts and seriously weaken the effec- 
tiveness of the new program. 
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So the consumer, through his taxes, 
will be paying for tight poultry inspec. 


tion but will be getting instead substan... 
tially the same kind of less rigid inspec. 


tion now being provided in many plants 

at the expense of the processor. 

this means the possibility of diseaseq 

poultry slipping through. 

WHY DID MR. BENSON SURRENDER WITHOUT A 
FIGHT? 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that Secretary 
Benson’s action yesterday in suspending 
this key regulation dealing with the re. 
moval of kidneys from inspected ready- 
to-cook poultry was based on nothing 
more than lack of understanding of 
what he*was doing or what it meant. 

There are rumors floating around that 
he was pressured into it by threats of 
various kinds from firms in the poultry 
industry. This sounds incredible and 
unbelievable. 

I do know, however, that up to the 
time this order was issued, only about 
15 firms in the entire country had com- 
pleted their applications for inspection 
under the new program beginning May 
l—only about 15 out of perhaps 500 or 
more which are in the process of quali- 
fying. 

Were the others on a sit-down strike 
to force the Secretary to-surrender on 
this question of kidney removal? Did 
they know or anticipate that the regu- 
lations would be eased in such a dra- 
matic way just 3 days before the start 
of the new act’s operation? Can we now 
look for a sudden flurry of action by 
these other firms whose applications are 
pending so that they can complete their 


arrangements and come in under the 


program almost overnight? 

I am only surmising. But if it is true 
that there was an organized conspiracy 
here to fail to come into compliance un- 
til the rules were rewritten to their lik- 
ing, then I think we have a basis here 
for a congressional investigation and 
— a Justice Department one as 
well. 

But Mr. Speaker, I am not as much 
concerned over an attempt by the indus- 
try to pull that kind of stunt as I would 
be over the Secretary of Agriculture's 
willingness to let them get away with it, 
if that is what didin fact happen. —_ 

The Department of Agriculture had 
nothing to lose from starting this pro- 
gram on May 1 with just 15 firms in 
voluntary compliance. Those 15 firms 

ere ready and willing and able to com- 
ply with all provisions of the regulations, 
including the one dealing with removal 
of kidneys. We should have started the 
new program with those 15. If it did 
not work out—if shortcomings developed 
in the program—if the kidney removal 
provision in actual operation turned out 
to be an impossible burden, then, and 
only then, should it have been changed. 
NO FIRM HAS TO COMPLY BEFORE JANUARY i 


The period between May 1 and Jai- 
uary 1 was intended to be a transition 
period, a trial-and-error period, to get 
new and big program of Government 


into operation. But no firm has to com 


ply with the new law before January + 
Let us not forget that. I do not careif 
we have 5 or 10 or 15 or 100 plants in the 
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ram the first day or the first week. 

The important thing is that the program 

we do have be effective in protecting the 

consumer ; that it start out a strong pro- 
and remain a strong one. 

Mr. Speaker, this episode, as I said, 
demands a full-scale investigation, and 
I intend to seek one, In the meantime, 
however, there is serious doubt in my 
mind whether we should appropriate any 
funds at all for this new poultry inspec- 
tion program for the rest of this calen- 
dar year, until we have a clearer picture 
of the role Mr. Benson intends to play 
in undermining and destroying the effec- 
tiveness of the law. No funds are needed 
for this calendar year if we are not 
going to have an effective program in 
operation. The law does not require any 
firm to comply until next January. Any 
firm which comes in before then is doing 
so mainly to save itself money—the cost 
of the inspection it was previously pay- 
ing for itself. 

If all we are going to succeed in doing 
under this new law during the rest of 
this present calendar year is a shift the 
purden of inspection costs from the 
shoulders of private industry to the 
United States Government, and get no 
better inspection program in return, 
then we are fooling the public and mak- 
ing a foolish use of Federal funds. I 
would rather delay the start of the whole 
program until next January, under those 
circumstances. 

Either that, or start a real and mean- 
ingful program this Thursday with only 
those firms included which are willing 
and ready to do their share—the 15 
firms I understand had fully complied 
before this new order was issued. 

A decision bearing on this issue will 
have to be made by the Congress in the 
very near future. The appropriation 
bill which contains funds for the Poultry 
Inspection Service is going to have to be 
resolved in conference. It may very well 
be that we may want to postpone voting 
any funds for poultry inspection under 
the new act until we see what the Secre- 
tary has in mind in terms of enforce- 
ment. If he intends to kill this act’s 
effectiveness by undermining the regula- 
tions, as he has already done for 1958 
even before the act goes into effect, then 
I for one want no part of a compulsory 
poultry inspection program which shifts 
inspection costs from industry to Gov- 
ernment without protecting the con- 
sumer from diseased products. . 





Federal Excise Tax on Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 
‘ OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 , 
ult. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


eonsent, I insert the 
uent 





and friend and a succéssful businessman, 
Piet, relative to the need for re- 

Moval of the Federal excise tax in the 

automobile industry> 
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Chicago has been recently engaged in 
@ campaign to stimulate the economy in 
the automobile industry. I have spoken 
on the floor about this highly successful 


campaign called You Auto Buy. The’ 


success of the campaign exceeded expec- 
tations and has been extended. 

My purpose in inserting Mr. Piet’s let- 
ter is to exhibit some sound thinking 
regarding the excise tax as it pertains to 
the automobile industry. I am in agree- 
ment with Mr. Piet’s thinking. This 
Federal tax imposed many years ago as 
a temporary measure has the appearance 
of becoming a permanent fixture unless 
something is done at the fountainhead to 
remove it. 

It would appear to me that removing 
this tax is going to inure immeasurably 
to the good for the economic structure of 
the country and the people as a whole. 
I am a firm believer in the ingenuity 
and capability of private business to do 
the needed job. Yet they must be given 
encouragement and not expected to do 
the job with hands tied down because of 
the existence of a tax initiated as a tem- 
porary measure. When they criticize 
Congress and the Government, I believe 
there is some justification. Measures 
have been taken, programs begun in the 
past under the guise of an emergency or 
temporary imposition. The people have 
gone ahead and accepted it. Their Gov- 
ernment, however, has let the temporary 
become permanent. Consequently today 
is it any wonder that our constitutents 
become strongly vocal in their protests 
over some of the programs their Federal 
Government, their lawmakers, are trying 
to sell them. 

The letter follows: 

Tony Pret Moror SALgs, INc., 
Chicago, Ill., Aprit 24, 1958. 
Hon. Emmet F. Byrne, . 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D. C. 

Dear EmMMET: It is my firm and sincere 
belief that it is grossly unfair to allow the 
Federal excise tax to continue—as it pertains 
to the automobile industry. This tax 
should have been curtailed as soon as the 
wartime emergency was over. 

The Federal excise tax was originally im- 
posed as a temporary measure, not one for 
20 years. I shall sincerely appreciate your 
wholehearted support in Congress to help 
throw off this yoke we’ve been wearing for 
too long a time. 

Now that the wartime emergency is over, 
we have as great an emergency at our front 
door and only public spending will ward off 
the otherwise inevitable calamity we are 
facing in this wonderful country of ours. 

We must encourage spending. By knock- 
ing out the automotive excise tax we make 
our products accessible to a greater portion 
of the public, thus stimulating a chain 
reaction of sales, production, and employ- 
ment. : 

Our economy is at the crossroads of time. 
This is a grave issue and your utmost con- 
sideration and action is very, very urgent. 

Please handle it with courage and ex- 
pediency now. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tony Prer. 


Mr. Speaker, Tony Piet was formerly 
a big league ballplayer with the Chicago 
White Sox, Detroit Tigers, and Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. He is still getting base 
hits as a businessman. He has also 
contributed much to build in the com- 
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munity, assisting youth, sponsoring and 
encouraging the Little League and Pony 
League baseball clubs. He does not stop 
in endeavoring to make America better 
and in selling the idea that there is no 
place like home, the United States of 
America. 





Eric Sevareid Again Hits the Nail on 
the Head 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the keenest analysts now surveying our 
national scene is Eric Sevareid, chief 
Washington correspondent for Columbia 
Broadcasting System. His nightly com- 
mentaries on people and events are uni- 
formly penetrating and provocative. He 
is the type of person who has made the 
current observance of National Radio 
Month a meaningful thing. 

In is broadcast of April 17, Mr. Seva- 
reid talked good sense on the President's 
proposed reorganization of our national 
defense system. I agree heartily with 
Mr. Sevareid’s overall grasp of the prob- 
lem and the need for changes. I hope 
Members of both bodies will consider this 
matter in the calm light of reasoning 
such ‘as Mr. Sevareid’s before letting 
loose with their brickbats. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert the broadcast at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Good evening. The President spoke to 
assembled editors today on his plans for re- 
organizing our military system—the most 
expensive, the most complicated, the biggest, 
the -most vital collective human enterprise 
ever known in the United States. The real 
question is whether it would work, to save 
the country, to defeat an enemy, in time of a 
great modern war; the real fear is that as 
presently constituted, it might not. 

Rarely has the President delivered a 
sharper, franker speech. The vigor of his 
proposals was matched by the bleakness of 
the picture he painted of present Pentagon 
conditions. 

The implications of his description would 
seem to include these, among others: We 
have interservice quarreling over basic con- 
cepts. of strategy for any given future war, 
over individual service roles and missions, 
over specific theater commands, over the new 
weapons, over research for still newer weap- 
ons, over the moneys that the Congress ap- 
propriates. Much of this always existed; we 
have managed to win our wars, anyway; but 
each time we had to reorganize after war 
began; the existence of allies and oceans gave 
us the time to do so; another war would 
probably have to be finished by the same 
system existing at its start. 

The President said that unified stra- 
tegic plans presuppose that the Defense Sec- | 
retary and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
enough control over support activities to as- 
sure that these plans could be executed. 
Then he said, “In critical respects, it is lack- 
ing in our defenses today.” This is a far- 
reaching statement; it can only come as & 
shock te those who have assumed that the 
immense expenditures and efforts over the 
last 10 years had at least insured a system 
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for carrying out a war plan, whether the plan 
prove good or bad. 

The speech today bears heavily on the 
emotion-charged issues of rivalries and pre- 
rogatives between the uniformed services; 
one of the chief forces compelling a new 
showdown on this matter is, of course, the 
emergence of the new and totally untradi- 
tional weapons; the struggle for these 
weapons is also the struggle for funds, for 
prestige, for size, for wartime roles; this is 
so because so many of these weapons are 
militarily universal, falling naturally into 
no one service. “The fact is,” said the Pres- 
ident, “modern weapons have scrambled 
traditional service functions.” 

One of the most daring and touchy pro- 
Pposals Mr. Eisenhower makes is to try an 
overhaul of the way leading admirals and 
generals are selected for promotion and 
assignment. He is implying that men rise 
to the top simply by dogged, narrow 
serving of their own service’s special needs; 
but, at the top these days, officers must con- 
sider national defense as a whole first and 
service needs second. The President is also 
clearly fed up with the publicity stunts and 
campaigns staged by thé separate services 
for their own purposes. 

Right now the President has a good mo- 
mentum with him; if he keeps driving this 
way, he should be able to get most of what 
he wants; whether these changes are enough, 
in view of the decision to postpone the 
money-handling authority asked for the De- 
fense Secretary, will be the next big ques- 
tion. 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 





Summit Madness, Nuclear Nonsense, and 
John Foster Dulles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
doubtéedly true that good Americans 
from George Washington to Dwight 
Eisenhower, and including Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Abraham Lincoln, suffered 
from calumnies heaped upon them by 
their traducers. I doubt, however, that 
any of those mentioned were ever the 
target of attacks so violent as those di- 
rected at our present Secretary of State 
and I doubt if any of them bore up under 
the barrage with greater dignity and 
aplomb than has John Foster Dulles. 

Any American worth his salt and with 
a modicum of perception must have long 
since realized that Khrushchev’s insist- 
ence on a summit conference has only 
one purpose; namely, the creation of a 
sounding board for the issuing of propa- 
ganda blasts and the strengthening of 
his own precarious situation. In all of 
our dealings with the Russian leaders— 
as distinguished from the people of the 
U. S. S. R.—we should never lose sight 
of the fact that we are dealing with men 
whose solemn word is of no value what- 
soever, and in addition that we are in 
fact being called upon by means of a 
summit meeting to lend respectability 
to a lot of international gangsters and 
murderers. In this instance Secretary 
Dulles has counselled against such a get- 
together and apparently has reminded 
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our President that as a leader elected 
directly by the people his role is entirely 
different from that of the leaders of the 
other nations even though in their initial 
role they may have been elected to a 
parliament or general assembly. As an 
additional word of caution Mr. Dulles 
might also have reminded our President 
that when you lie down with dogs you 
get up with fleas. 

The subject of the suspension of nu- 
clear tests is so elemental as to invite 
contempt rather than discussion. What 
advantage could accrue to this Nation— 
or to humanity as a whole—through the 
suspension of our tests is beyond me. 
Russia completes her tests—and in addi- 
tion apparently suffers an accidental ex- 
plosion in the process—and then because 
she has nothing to lose for another year 
and because her people are apparently 
raising hob over local fallout—she comes 
piously to the front and says let’s agree 
that you will not run your series. How 
naive, how silly, how asinine can we get? 
To me there can be only one conclusion; 
namely, that wittingly or unwittingly 
those who urge a suspension of nuclear 
tests until we have completed our pres- 
ent series and those who are calling for 
a summit meeting are playing the Com- 
munist’s tune. The time is now here, 
my friends, when every patriotic Ameri- 
can must stand firm. 

And as for John Foster Dulles—the 
greatest Secretary of State in our time— 
may God give him increased courage and 
strength. 





Poland’s Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked permission to extend a few 
remarks about the anniversary of Po- 
land’s Constitution Day which will be 
observed or remembered by the Polish 
people and their friends on May 3. 

Our Declaration of Independence in- 
spired the Polish people to adopt a con- 
stitution inculcating the ideas promul- 
gated by our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This was accomplished by the 
Polish Diet in 1791 in Warsaw. An af- 


‘finity has existed between Poland and 


America since the days when one of 
their great countrymen, Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko, volunteered his services to our 
young country at a time when we were 
ee for our independent way of 

e. 

Our nations have experienced many 
milestones since we both achieved an in- 
dependence safeguarded by a constitu- 
tion.. For us, the past was prologue to a 
future more glorious but for the Polish 
people, the years did not yield the things 
they desired, and still desire. The people 
in Poland have been subjugated to the 
Moscow doctrine outwardly but they 
have continued to show their fighting 
spirit by maintaining their inherent be- 
lief in the right of the individual to the 
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pursuit of happiness. They have not ac. 
quiesced in their spirits and hearts but 
have resisted at every opportunity. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
though the Polish Government is Com. 
we the people are not and will never 

The Polish people are an inspiration to 
other subjugated countries and even to 
Americans. We should never forget to 
be thankful to our Creator-for bringing 
America this far. We must guard our 
individual liberties unceasingly. 

It is my fervent Hope that one day not 
too far distant we shall observe another 
day dedicated to the liberation of Poland 
so that in reality she may join the fam- 
ily of the free nations, as an official full- 
fledged member. 





Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include a letter which I received 
from Mr. James K. Selden, president 
of the Methuen International Mills, 
Methuen, Mass., and a copy of his letter 
to the Small Business Administration, 
concerning a ruling by the Quartermas- 
ter Corps which seemingly is making a 
mockery of the intent of Congress to 
help small business: 

METHUEN INTERNATIONAL MILLs, 
Methuen, Mass., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. THomas J, LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We feel that if it was the intent 
of Congress to help small business on the 
Government contracts that a ruling by the 
Quartefmaster Depot, which enables any 
large concern to bid through a dummy, is 
making a mockery of that intent. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter I have 
written the United States Small Business 
Administration. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES K. SELDEN, 
President. 





METHUEN INTERNATIONAL MILLs, 
" April 25, 1958. 
UNITED STATES SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 
Washington, D.C. - 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing this letter as 4 
representative of one of the many manufac- 
turing enterprises which come, by definition, 
under the heading of “Small Business.” Un- 
der recent rulings issued by Quartermaster ° 
Corps it appears possible that awards on in- 
vitations for competitive bidding on “100 
percent small business joint determination” 
may go to bidders who, small as they them- 
selves may be, have actual manufacturing 
and processing performed by others who do 
not qualify as “small business.” Not only 
possible but actually as recently exemplified 
in connection with invitation QM ( 
36-243-609 gabardine 14%4-ounce 
and this incident I have discussed with your 
Mr. W. 5S. Walle. ae 

Now, I and my associates believe, that 
under such an interpretation as 
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therein, that the real intent of congressional 
legislation on this subject is thwarted, inas- 
much as the national full productive ca- 
pacity or its military prowess is not served 
on a small business set-aside by permitting 
dealers or traders, who do not subcontract 
to small business, to bid in competition suc- 
cessfully. 

It is requested, therefore, that your Ad- 
ministration review this whole matter in the 
light of these circumstances and other per- 
tinent factors and take steps to modify the 
rulings referred to above, so that small busi- 
ness concerns May be given encouragement 
in continuing their activities not only for 
their own sakes but also in behalf of the 
national interest. 

Very truly yours, 
JaMeEs K. SELDEN, 
President. 





Change and Challenge in 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I include there- 
with a splendid address made on Satur- 
day, April 26, at South Carolina’s distin- 
guished military college, The Citadel, at 
Charleston, by the president of the 
Chrysler Corp., the Honorable L. L. Col- 
bert. Mr. Colbert is a distinguished in- 
dustrialist in his own right. As a grad- 
uate of the University of Texas and of 
Harvard Law School, he identified him- 
self with the late Walter Chrysler at an 
early age. Recognizing the budding 
genius of this) young man, Chrysler 
marked him for the position he now oc- 
cupies by making it possible for Mr. Col- 
bert to serve in every segment of Chrys- 
ler’s now giant industry. 

Mr. Colbert spoke, for the most part, 
on the automobile industry, realizing 
that the state of health of the automo- 
bile manufacturing business represents 
the index of the state of health of our 
national economy. The automobile pro- 
duced in America uses almost every com- 
modity that is manufactured in this 
country—consequently, when the auto- 
mobile business is slack the state of the 
health of our economy is not good. 

Mr. Colbert’s address makes sugges- 
tions on some of the things which would 
help our economy. His advice is wise 
and sound. 

I recommend his address to my col- 
leagues: 

CHANGE AND CHALLENGE IN 1958 “ 
(Speech by L. L. Colbert, president, Chrysler 

Corp., at The Citadel, the Military College 

artes Carolina, Charleston, April 26, 

Thank you, General Clark, and good 
Morning ladies and gentlemen. 

When General Clark honored me with an 
invitation to give one of your greater issues 
lectures, he made quite a point of asking me 
to speak from the heart about any issues or 
Problems that seemed important from my 
Point of view as one associated with the 
automobile industry. On the face of it, this 
would seem to be an easy assignment for an 
automobile man, But the trouble is that 
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our industry stands right at the center of 
the American economy, and we seem to be 
subject to every change, force, pressure and 
stimulus that happens to be operating at 
any given moment. So it’s a little difficult 
to know which of the many problems now 
facing us, the economy and the country I 
should talk about. 

Right now, with the general level of busi- 
ness down considerably from the heights 
reached in 1957, everybody seems to have his 
eyes turned toward Detroit. People are 
looking to the automobile industry to pro- 
vide a big push toward recovery. This in- 
cludes policymakers in Washington, steel 
executives in Pittsburgh, and economists 
everywhere. . 

They look hopefully in our direction for a 
very good reason. When you consider it as 
a whole, including factories, dealers, sup- 
pliers, service stations, and all related activ- 
ities, the automobile business is one of the 
key sectors in the economy—and what hap- 
pens to our sales and production thus has 
an important bearing on the prosperity of 
the entire country. One out of every six 
businesses and 1 out of every 7 workers in 
the United States are directly dependent 
upon the manufacture, distribution, servic- 
ing and use of motor vehicles. Automobile 
manufacturing absorbs about 70 percent of 
the finished rubber products, 20 percent of 
the finished steel, and 40 percent of all the 
radios produced in this country. And of 
course the impact of the automobile indus- 
try on the aluminum, glass, electronic and 
machine-tool industries is also very heavy. 

To hear some of the comments being made 
these days about the key importance of our 
activities, you might think we could easily 
provide the much-needed upward push on 
the economy with a few fast decisions. We 
have been getting a great deal of free advice 
on the decisions we should make—decisions 
on prices, on automotive styling, and on 
horsepower, to mention just a few—and 
along with the advice usually comes the 
word that if we only followed it we could 
easily sell an extra million or two cars a 
year. 

It would be wonderful if life were that 
simple for us in Detroit. The fact is that 
our decisions are affected by many complex 
considerations—by taxes and Government 
regulations, by labor and material costs, by 
the prevailing economic conditions of the 
country, and above all by the attitudes and 
the decisons of our customers. I think you 
will agree that this is a pretty imposing 
array. There is one important thing to 
remember about all these considerations. 
Like everything -else in modern life, they 
change. - 

The virtue of a free and open society is 
that we have ways of making adjustments 
from year to year to fit changing needs. 
And in the kind of cewtury we are living 
in, this may be the greatest virtue a coun- 
try can have. 

Change is the controlling condition of 
our lives, and the speed of change is being 
stepped up with every passing month. When 
I was a college student people were fond of 
saying that ours was the age of the auto- 
mobile. But very soon it became fashionable 
to say we were living in the air age. Then 
it was the age of jet propulsion, and before 
long the age of the atom. Only a few 
months ago we were hearing about the age 
of the missile. And now, they say, we are 
entering the space age. So it goes. 

The present speed of change, with new 
developments crowding upon us so fast, re- 
minds me of a story that went the rounds 
in World War II. A carrier pigeon was fly- 
ing from divisional headquarters to a com- 
mand post somewhere in the field with a 
highly important order that was to change 
the whole disposition of men and materiel. 
On the way, he became aware that another 
pigeon was coming up behind him pretty 
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fast. And then he heard this second pigeon 
say, ““You’d better fly a lot faster than that— 
I’m carrying the countermand.” 

I guess all of us are going to have to fly 
just a little faster to keep up with our re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities and meet the 
many challenges of this fast-changing mid- 
century world. 

Arnold Toynbee once said: “In a growing 
civilization a challenge meets with a suc- 
cessful response which proceeds to generate 
another and a different challenge which 
meets with another successful response. 
There is no term to this process of growth 
unless and until a challenge arises which the 
civilization in question fails to meet.” 

What Mr. Toynbee said is profound. Even 
since he wrote those words, not so very many 
years ago, the world has changed. And to- 
day our civiliaztion is meeting not just one 
challenge after another, but many. chal- 
lenges simultaneously. Among other things, 
we are being challenged to match the grow- 
ing economic and military power of Soviet 
Russia—to develop the means of exploring 
space—to meet the ever-growing needs of 
our people for education—and to find ways 
to stimulate the continued expansion of our 
economy as the necessary foundation of our 
national strength. 

But, in my opinion, there is one challenge 
to our free democratic American civilization 
that is probably more important than any 
other. In a word, it is the challenge of find- 
ing ways to pay for all the things we are 
going to need as a nation. 

It has become pretty clear with every 
passing month that the cost of our national 
defense, including research and development, 
together with the cost of the educational 
and other public services in our States and 
local communities, is not going to get any 
smaller. If anything, it is going to increase. 

These next few years are going to make 
exceptional demands upon people in all 
walks of life. But they will make perhaps 
their heaviest demands upon the - business 
community of America, because it will be the 
special responsibility of business to stimu- 
late the expansion of the economy. 

In recent months we have heard some 
important people say, in effect, that if we 
are going to build an adequate defense we 
will have to give up some of the customary 
features of the American standard of living. 

Now as I see it, that kind of talk is based 
on a serious misunderstanding of the kind 
of economy we have. We grow strong as a 
nation not by giving up goods and services 
but by finding ways to raise our levels of 
production and consumption and by broad- 
ening our economic base. A diversified and 
growing economy provides the flexibility and 
mobility to meet fast-changing situations. 
It does this by making available a continu- 
ally widening range of goods and services 
and skills. It also builds a broadening base 
of income that can, if necessary, supply in- 
creased tax revenue without higher tax 
rates. 

The events of the past few months have 
reminded us powerfully that a prime source 
of economic progress is science and technol- 
ogy. To the industrial manager this means 
that research must be put first in all his 
plans for remaining successful and useful 
in a competitive economy. 

All of us are familiar with the wonders of 
research and what it has meant and will 
mean in our lives. I am not going to labor 
the point. I do think it might be of some 
interest, however, to say a few words about 
the research that goes on year after year 
in the automobile industry. 

At Chrysler we are very proud of the engi- 
neering in our cars. It was our engineering 
that enabled us to make a sales break- 
through a third of a century ago when peo- 
ple thought the business was all sewed up. 
And year after year we have brought im- 
portant engineering firsts to market. They 
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include four-wheel brakes, high-compres- 
sion engines, floating power, the fluid cou- 
pling, and power steering. On our current 
models we are especially proud of our sus- 
pension systems which we are certain give 
our cars the most comfortable and most 
stable ride to be found in any production 
cars built in this country or anywhere else 
in the world. I might say in passing that 
there are a good many independent auto- 
motive specialists who agree with us on this 
matter. 

Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention to this 1-minute commercial. 

One possible result of the very intensive 
research conducted by the automobile in- 
dustry is that not too many years away 
there may be entirely new kind of engine 
in your car. For some years all the major 
companies have been researching and ex- 
perimenting and testing to find out how to 
build a production model of a gas-turbine 
engine. This is an engine that has no pis- 
tons—that needs a sparkplug only to get 
started—an engine that needs on octane 
rating for its fuel. 

Chrysler Corp. was the first company in 
the United States to design a working gas- 
turbine engine that could be installed in a 
passenger car of normal size. Two years 
ago, about this time of year, our engineers 
drove a Plymouth powered by a gas-tur- 
bine engine from New York to Los Angeles. 

There are a great many problems ahead of 
us before we are ready to put an engine 
of this kind on the market, but someday 
this or some other new kind of engine will 
make obsolete every car on the road. What 
if the gas-turbine should come in 10 years 
and an even more revolutionary engine in 
What would this do to the idea that 
seems to appeal to some people of a nice 
standardized car that never changes? 

In the automobile business you have to be 
ready for new and radical developments in 
product and in methods—and you have to 
be ready to beat the other companies to 
those new developments if you can. Comipe- 
tition in this industry is in constant, accel- 
erating motion at every level. That’s the 
nature of the business and we wouldn’t 
want it any other way. 

Every day of our lives in Detroit we are 
reminded of the important fact that new 
ideas are the source of all economic growth. 
And it is equally important that new ideas 
are generated by individual men who some- 
how get fired up to put their abilities to 
work. I am sure you will agree with me as 
you go out into military service or into 
civilian life that the most important and 
perhaps the most difficult challenge you will 
have to face as leaders of men is the chal- 
lenge of finding ways to stimulate that in- 
centive in others. 

Sometimes businessmen talk as if incen- 
tive is entirely a matter of money. This is 
not true. Men are stimulated by a wide 
variety of motivations. Among other pow- 
erful drives there is a man’s pride in work- 
manship, his love of his family and of his 
country, and his desire to prove that he is 
somewhere near as good as he pictures him- 
self in his own private thoughts. But it is 
also true that when you can tie those basic 
drives to financial incentives and make them 
work together, you get the kind of spectacu- 
lar results that make this country the kind 
of country it is. 

We are hearing a lot of talk these days 
about needed reforms in taxation, and I think 
a great many people agree that through tax 
reform it might be possible to add measurably 
to the creativeness and the forward drive of 
our economy. A number of highly competent 
groups are studying the tax problem, and 
the country is looking forward with great 
interest to their recommendations. 

From my point of view as an automobile 
man there are two tax matters I would like to 
comment upon briefly. They are closely con- 
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nected with the ability of the country to 


recover quickly from the present recessison ~ 


and to expand steadily in the years: ahead. 

First there is the matter of the automotive 
excise taxes. As you know, everyone who 
buys a car or a truck pays a Federal tax 
amounting to 10 percent of the manufactur- 
er’s wholesale price to the dealer. We con- 
sider this tax discriminatory. In effect, it 
puts automobiles and trucks in the same 
category with luxuries, like perfume and ear- 
rings. We feel that the motor vehicle is 
almost as necessary to modern living as food, 
clothing, and shelter. It makes no more 
sense for the Federal Government to tax a 
man for buying a new car than it would to 
tax him for buying a new house. 

Over and beyond our feeling that this tax 
is discriminatory, however, there is a more 
important consideration. By removing this 
tax or drastically reducing it, the Federal 
Government could inject a stimulus into the 
economy that would be felt from coast to 
coast. It would benefit everyone affected by 
the manufacture, distribution, servicing, and 
use of motor vehicles. And as I explained 
earlier, that includes just about the entire 
population in one way or another. 

It is of the greatest importance, in our 
opinion, that the reduction of this tax be 
made on all new cars now in dealers’ stocks 
and that protection be given new-car pur- 
chasers between now and the enactment date 
of a new excise-tax law. 

The other tax matter that affects us, as 
well as every other manufacturer, has to do 
with the corporate income tax allowances 
permitted by the Federal Government to 
enable a company to replace worn-out or ob- 
solete equipment. As you know, if a com- 
pany buys a new piece of machinery, such 
as a turret lathe, it must set aside enough 
money each year to buy another lathe when 
the present one wears out or is made obso- 
lete by technical progress. These set-asides 
are known as depreciation expenses and the 
Federal Government considers them—quite 
logically—as part of the operating costs of 
@ company rather than as income to be 
taxed. 

As FE have statec it, this arrangement 
sounds perfectly satisfactory for all con- 
cerned. In practice, however, we run into 
serious problems. And most of those prob- 
lems go right back to the fast rate of change 
in modern life, which I mentioned earlier. 
There was a timé not so long ago when a 
piece of machinery was generally used until 
it wore out. Under those conditions it was 
perfectly logical for the Internal Revenue 
people in Washington to let you set aside, 
7 percent of the original cost of the equip- 
ment each year and charge that amount to 
operating expense. This was done’on the 
theory that it would last 15 years or so. 

Under present conditions, however, few 
machines are ever in use long enough to 
wear out. Long before that time they get 
out of date and have to be scrapped. The 
length of life of machinery today is deter- 
mined by the pace of technological prog- 
ress—not by the length of time it takes to 
tire out a piece of iron. You may have to 
scrap your machines because new ones are 
more efficient or because your product has 
changed so much the old machine won’t do 
the job. So, under present conditions, you 
have to write off the cost of\most equipment 
at far faster rates than you did 20 years ago. 

At Chrysler, for instance, we just recently 
scrapped nearly all the machine tools in an 
entire engine plant because they had be- 
come obsolete. Only 6 years earlier that in- 
stallation was the most advanced and the 
most highly automatic of its kind in the 
sutomobile industry. 

' Government officials are beginning to rec- 
ognize this new situation, but they are a 
long way as yet from giving it realistic con- 
sideration in their tax decisions. Neither 


. 
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are they recognizing that it takes far more 
money to buy the new machines than it did 
to buy the ones they replace. Inflation, 
which has added to the cost of living in so 
many other ways, has increased the cost of 
machinery enormously. What this means is 
that you can’t even come close to replacing 
an old machine with a new one just by 
recovering the cost of the old one. 

Other countries have discovered that they 
can speed up their industrial growth by 
gearing their tax policies on depreciation to 
the realities of 20th-century technology. In 
the United States we have beeh making only 
very modest progress in the use of realistic 
depreciation policies to provide incentive for 
industrial expansion and modernization, 
We still have a long way to go. 

For far too long a time people have talked 
about taxation in negatives. It has been 
mentioned in the same breath with poverty, 
death, and tyrannical government. It is 
true, of course, that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. But in a broad sense it is 
also the power to give men the incentive to 
explore, discover, create, and advance. Used 
in such a way as to keep in proper balance 
the incentives of individuals and the sound 
progress of the country as a whole, tax laws 
and tax administration can tap the greatest 
of all resources—the will of men—and put it 
to work in the Nation’s interest. 

Our country is going through a difficult 
period. We are very far from knowing the 
answers to all our problems. But there is 
one thing we can be sure of. That is the 
basic truth that the main source of our 
strength lies in the will and the imagination 
of free individuals working creatively and 
cooperatiyely with other free individuals, 
And it by remembering that truth and 
using it as the guide to our thinking and 
planning -that we will realize our great 
promise as a people. 





Daylight Time Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy Herald-Whig of 
April 25, 1958: 

DAYLIGHT TIME AGAIN 


Summer daylight time goes into effect in 
Quincy Sunday morning at 2, with clocks 
being moved up 1 hour for the 6-month 
period ending Sunday morning, October 26. 
It means an added hour of daylight for most 
Quincyans, as for millions-of other Ameri- 
cans. But it also means a renewal of col- 
fusion for much of the Nation, including 
some Quincyans and quite a few of Quincy’ 
neighbors. 

Daylight time is an old story in Quincy, 
for with the exception of 1 year it has been 
in effect—at least for summer months— 
every year since 1940. The result is that 
most Quincyans suffer only a little confu- 
sion, unless their work takes them to neigh- 
boring communities that remain on stand- 
ard time. At repeated elections Quincy 
voters have approved the fast-time progral, 
even if by small margins at times. 

Just as a majority of Quincyans have 
shown their preference for daylight time, 80 
have the citizens of increasing numbers of _ 
Tilinois communities. and more cities » 
of the State have adopted it. Since it has 
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long applied to Chicago and—in fact—the 
-whole populous northeastern part of the 
State, it is obvious that a considerable ma- 
jority of all Iinois citizens will be under 
daylight time this year. 

For this reason it seems silly that the 
State should not adopt daylight time on a 
statewide basis, as have many other States. 
Two of Illinois’ neighboring States, Indiana 
and Wisconsin, now have adopted daylight 
time on such a statewide basis. Ironically, 
both at one time expressly forbade any com- 
munity within their State boundaries to 
adopt daylight time. But Illinois, with a 
long record of many communities obviously 
preferring daylight time, has continued to 
leave it on a local option basis. 

It would be still better to have daylight 
time effective on a nationwide basis. That 
would eliminate all of the minor and major 
confusions that now exist. This was true, of 
course, during the war. It was effective then 
on a 12-month basis. It still seems that if 
it were good for the Nation during wartime, 
that it should be good for it now. 





Space Age Problems Face Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in my 
newsletter last week I took the oppor- 
tunity to apprise the people whom I 
have the honor to represent of some 
aspects of the problems facing the Con- 
gress in this space age of which they 
may not be aware. Under unanimous 
consent I include this newsletter in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The newsletter follows: 

SPaAcE AGE PROBLEMS FACE-CONGRESS 


The present session of Congress has not 
been by any means a lighthearted one. 
What with the crisis brought on by the 
sputniks, the muttniks, the missiles, and the 
rockets, the problems of the recession, not 
to mention foreign aid, reciprocal trade, re- 
organization of the Defense Department, and 
scores of Other critical and controversial 
problems, the Congress has not had much 
to be lighthearted about. But there have 
been moments when the smile has managed 
to triumph over the scowl. It is our thought 
that our friends this week might enjoy a 
report on the lighter side of events at the 
Capitol. 

Because the Congress has been largely pre- 
occupied with problems of the space age, the 
Capitol Hill newspaper, Roll Call, early this 
Session published a glossary or dictionary of 
space-age terminology to assist Members and 
their assistants in dealing with space-age 
problems. Reprinted below are some of these 
helpful definitions: 

Buck Rogers: Democratic candidate for 
President in 1960. 

Flash Gordon: Republican candidate for 
President in 1960. 

Vanguard: Reluctant rocket developed by 
the Navy to launch satellite. 

Jupiter: Army version of Vanguard—what 
the first American satellite was put up with. 

Thor: What the Navy was when Jupiter 
did the job. 

Meteor: A space-age greeting, as for in- 
stance: “Pleased to meet you and also to 
meteor friend.” . 

Etilletas: Satellite that goes backward. It 
is accidental—they don’t planet that way. 
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Interstellar constellation: Any political 
convention. 

Rockette: Female space scientist. 

Ionosphere; Fear of having too many ions 
in the fire. ° 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SPACE EXPLORATION AND 
ASTRONAUTICS HAS SPACE PROBLEMS 


The House Special Committee on Outer 
Space, recently established under the chair- 
manship of Majority Leader JoHN W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, started right in 
having problems in space exploration—in 
finding suitable office space for the commit- 
tee to meet. The new office building is under 
construction, but meanwhile every nook and 
cranny of the Capitol itself and the present 
Office buildings, including windowless cubby- 
holes originally designed to be storage rooms 
and closets, have long ago been pressed into 
use as Office space. Hence the new committee 
has run into serious difficulties finding a 
suitable headquarters. One of the members 
of the committee, when asked by a colleague 
how they were coming along in this explora- 
tion for office space, replied ruefully: “It 
looks like the members of the select com- 
mittee are going to have to be the first pas- 
sengers on the first trip to the moon. I 
don’t know where else we are going to find 
any space.” Eventually, however, the new 
committee was able to establish offices in 
the basement of one of the office buildings 
in space previously occupied by telephone 
equipment. This led another member to 
quip: “The Select Committee on Space Ex- 
ploration and Astronautics is operating from 
a telephone booth.” 

The newly appointed members of this com- 
mittee are being referred to as “the higher- 
ups” by their colleagues. In one heated 
exchange in the cloakroom, involving a mem- 
ber of the select committee and one of his 
less privileged colleagues, the latter was 
heard to retort: “That may be all right for 
you fellows on the space committee, but it’s 
too high up in the air for us ordinary 
workmen.” 

Just prior to the launching of our first 
American satellite your Representative re- 
ceived a letter from one of our good leather- 
goods manufacturers in our district gen- 
erously offering to make available to our 
defense authorities a suitable dog collar for 
use on the first dog sent up into outer space 
by our missile and rocket experts. The offer 
has not yet been accepted. 

Truly we are living in the Buck Rogers- 
Flash Gordon age and not only our youth 
wants to know but all America wants to 
know the answers. 





The President’s Veto of Pork Barrel Proj- 
ects Is Approved by the Public 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent veto by President Eisenhower of 
S. 497, the rivers and harbors omnibus 
bill, and it was an action that took cour- 
age of conviction and an attitude of great 
selflessness, has not met with the disap- 
proval of the public as some would have 
us believe. Indeed, I think that those 
who saw to it that this bill was loaded 
with political pork-barrel projects are 
mightily disappointed now that through 
purposeful political action they have set 
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back, as President Eisenhower pointed 
out, the worthy, tested, and qualified 
projects contained in that bill. 

From the outset I had watched that 
situation arise and had opposed such 
flagrant violation of the principals pre- 
viously set out by this Congress. In com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House I 
had called for elimination of projects 
that had not previously been studied by 
the United States Army engineers and 
which had not been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and other execu- 
tive agencies because they did not con- 
form to established standards. 

In view of the veto and the importance 
of getting a sound program underway 
as soon as possible I have today intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 12235) that I feel 
certain includes worthy projects that 
meet these proven standards and addi- 
tional programs that will qualify by 
bringing them into conformity with al- 
ready accepted standards. I remarked 
upon this during yesterday's session of 
the House. 

In support of the President and of my 
action, Many papers across the Nation 
have editorialized upholding this veto. 
I ask permission at this time to include 
under unanimous consent three of these 
editorials in the Recorp that the Mem- 
bers may benefit from their considered 
comment; 

[From the St. Petersburg Times of April 19, 
1958] 
No TrMeE For PorK BARREL 

The cries of political anguish which 
greeted President Eisenhower's veto of the 
rivers and harbors bill were not, we fear, 
prompted by deep concern over the loss of 
the bill’s public-works projects in a time of 
unemployment, 

Many of the projects to which the Presi- 
dent objected were pulled out of the weath- 
ered pork barrel. They were election-year 
sugarplums, designed to please the home 
folks. 

It took political courage for the President 
to veto the bill. Many of his supporters in 
the hustings will be angry. 

It took similar fortitude for Representa- 
tive WiLL1am C. Cramer to vote against the 
bill. The measure contains a number of 
projects in Mr. Cramer’s district—surveys 
for dredging along the Sunshine Skyway, 
at Gulfport, and Frenchmen’s Creek, among 
them. But as a member of the minority 
in the House Public Works Committee, Mr. 
CRAMER opposed the bill on the floor because 
of some of the items in it which the ad- 
ministration had not approved. 

Administration perusal of a bill of this 
kind calls into action a subtle legislative- 
executive struggle. Congressmen want proj- 
ects in this own districts for obvious po- 
litical advantage. The administration, 
which must carry out the projects, fre- 
quently feels they are against public policy. 
The executive branch wants available 
money used for other things. It cannot veto 
out unapproved projects, and so must kill 
the entire bill—as President Eisenhower did 
in 1956 and 1958. 

There should be another rivers and har- 
bors bill. Most of the Florida projects, 
which have been lost not only are impor- 
tant, but have received the O. K. of the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Certainly some compromise can 
be worked out between the President and 
the Democratic Congress. 

But the needs of the unemployed 
shouldn’t mask dredging and flood-control 
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programs which are not necessary or im- 

properly financed. 

[From the Tampa Tribune, Tampa, Fla., of 
April 17, 1958] 


Try AGAIN, MINUS THE PoRK 


To hardly anyone’s surprise, President 
Eisenhower has vetoed a $1,500,000,000 water 
projects bill. 

But to hear some of his critics tell it, the 
President has cut off the right hand of every 
Member of Congress and the left leg of 
everyone on the unemployment rolls. 

All of which is bunk filled to the pork- 
barrel level. 

The President acted as he did not because 
he objected to every item in the measure or 
beause he is unwilling to take forthright 
steps to fight the recession. On the contrary, 
and quite frankly, Mr. Eisenhower said that 
many of the projects proposed in the bill 
were worthwhile. 

But he also pointed out others were waste- 
ful and that the bill included some 28 new 
projects costing $350 million “under the 
terms which I cannot approve without de- 
stroying some of the most important gov- 
ernmental policies” on water resources. 

It should be noted that the President of 
the United States does not have the author- 
ity granted many of our governors to veto 


individual items in appropriation and au- 
thorization measures. He must accept such 
a bill in its entirety, exactly as Congress 
passed it, or else veto it. 


Mr. Eisenhower, of course, could have 
taken the easy road in this instance. He 
could have signed the bill in its pork-barrel 
form. Then some of the present critics, 
grudgingly perhaps, might have given him 
credit for helping to clear the way for more 
jobs 

But the President is not one to spend just 
for the sake of spending. He could not in 
good conscience sign a water projects au- 
thorization bill he knew was loaded with far 
more than the usual number of pork-barrel 
projects. 

To those who say the President is unsym- 
pathetic withthe plight of the unemployed, 
the answer is that the water measure would 
not have gone into effect immediately even 
if he had signed it. It would merely author- 
ize the various rivers, harbors, and flood 
control projects, with the actual appropria- 
tions to come later. 

The course now open to Congress should 
be crystal clear. It is to come up with a new 
bill free of the pork-barrel and other defec- 
tive items to which the President and many 
other individuals object. It should be done 
in the realization that it is just as sinful to 
waste taxpayers’ money on make-work boon- 
doggles during a time of recession as it is in 
a period of boom. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

April 17, 1958] 


Too MucH PorK 


President Eisenhower's veto of the $1.7 
billion rivers and harbors bill could hardly 
have come as a surprise to Congress. The 
reasons he cited for returning the legislation 
without his approval were largely the same 
as those he gave for vetoing a similar au- 
thorization nearly 2 years ago. They may be 
summed up this way: Too much pork. 

The measure had some good provisions in 
it, of course. The President cited favorably 
$800 million worth of projects previously 
authorized in connection with river basin 
development. But Congress, as it has been 
accustomed to do in the past, loaded the bill 
with pet projects desired by special interests 
back home but not recommended by the 
Army engineers for various reasons. Mr. 
Eisenhower indicated that he might nave 
necepted some of these projects if their 
sponsors had provided for the assumption by 
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local government of its proper share of the 
cost. As the President pointed out in this 
message and in his veto message of 1956, 
“the best test yet devised for insuring that 
@ project is sound is the willingness of ‘ocal 
people to invest th€ir own money in a joint 
enterprise with the Federal Government.” 
Indeed, several of the items thrown into the 
omnibus bill have been denounced by the 
Corps of Engineers as having no economic 
justification. 

Promoters of the pork barrel projects had 
attempted to justify them as antirecession 
measures. But the President pointed out 
that, with a few exceptions, many months 
or even several years might be required to 
reach the construction stage on them. 
Meanwhile there are plenty of other Federal 
public works of importance, that could be 
started now to stimulate the economy. 
Many of these already are being rescheduled 
for immediate construction. 

The President made a sensible suggestion 
as to how Congress can avoid the prospect 
of a Presidential veto on rivers and harbors 
legislation in the future. He proposed that 
projects approved by the Corps of Engineers 
be included in one bill and all the other 
projects be the subject of separate measures. 
In that way desirable legislation would not 
be imperiled by pork barrel proposals. Any 
project sound enough to stand on its own 
feet would be assured of special attention 
in this way. And a veto of any or all of 
the additional projects would not affect 
those which are really essential to the public 
welfare, 





Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
advise my colleagues that the American 
Institute of Architects at its centennial 
convention by resolution gave its one 
hundred percent support to the comple- 
tion of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial in the City of St. Louis, in ac- 
co:dance with the plan approved by the 
United States Territorial Expansion Me- 
morial Commission on May 25, 1948. 

The Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial is a national undertaking author- 
ized by the Historic Sites Act, approved 
August 21, 1935, and is under the juris- 
diction of the National Park Service and 
the Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States. The Memorial consists 
of about 40 city blocks (about 82 
acres). It is designed to be a national 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson, his aids, 
and the explorers and frontiersmen who 
made possible the westward expansion of 
the United States. The beautiful arch 
designed by Eero Saarinen portrays the 
meaning of the gateway to the West and 
its significance to the growth of our 
country. 

At this time I would like to place in 
the Recorp for the reading of my col- 
leagues a letter directed to my attention 
written by Mr. Edmund R. Purves, exec- 
utive director of the American Institute 
of ‘Architects. 

The letter follows: 


Aprit 24, 1958, 
The Honorable THomas B. CurrtIs, / ‘ 
United States House of Represent. 
atives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Curtis: The American Institute 
of Architects, the organization representing 
the profession of architecture in the United 
States, has historically been zealous and ac. 
tive in its efforts to establish and preserve 
beauty in this country. The professional ob- 
ligation of our members is the provision of 
shelter and comfort for human activities in 
the most practical and efficient manner, at 
the same time expressing the spirit, the 
sense of beauty and the aspirations of the 
people who live, work, and worship in it, 
For architecture reveals the real nature of 
people. Today, as in the days of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids and the Gothic cathedrals, 
architecture is the visible, enduring expres-_ 
sion of civilization. Architecture not only 
reflects—it determines civilization. 

From the earliest days in our history some 
of the greatest and certainly the best known 
of our architecture has been the monuments 
commemorating great events, great men, and 
great ideals. These are among our most pre- 
cious heritages. 

The Jefferson Memorial, like the Washing- 
ton Monument, and the Lincoln Memorial, 
was conceived in the grand tradition. Stand- 
ing where it is planned at the confluence 
of the two great rivers that opened the west, 
and commemorating the Louisiana Purchase 
which truly started America on the path to 
greatness, it will turn the historic St. Louis 
waterfront into a point of beauty and in- 
spiration to the thousands who will see it 
from air, land, and water. 

The concept and design of the Jefferson 
Memorial were achieved through methods 
which traditionally have produced the great 
monuments. America’s outstanding archi- 
tects submitted designs in competition and 
from among these the present design by 
Eero Saarinen, a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, was chosen. This 
simple shape of heroic ‘dimensions should 
take its place among the great monuments 
and add to the historical and aesthetic glory 
of our Nation. 

The American Institute of Architects meet- 
ing in its Centennial Convention in 1957, 
noted that this project is at a standstill and 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved by this centennial convention 
of the American Institute of Architects, That 
the Congress of the United States be urged 
to take action necessary to complete the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in 
accordance with the plan approved by the 
United States Territorial Expansion Memo- 
rial Commission on May 25, 1948.” 

The American Institute of Architects ap- 
preciates any action you may be able to take 
to see that this great work is carried 
forward. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDMUND R. PURVES, 
FAIA, Executive Director. 





Resolutions of County Convention Hit 
Administration’s Farm Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Clearwater County DFL convention 


my district on April 19 passed four 
agricul- 


thoughtful resolutions on the 
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ture situation generally, family farmers, 
ems, dairy supports, and Hells Can- 
Under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Recorp these timely resolutions: 
RESOLUTION ON AGRICULTURE 
Whereas the Republican administration in 
Washington, particularly through the De- 
nt of Agriculture, has carried on a 
premeditated, planned program of elimina- 
tion of the family farm, of continued reduc- 
tion of parity on agricultural products, of 
hostility toward the entire stabilization of 
farm income, of sharp increase in interest 
rates on FHA and othér loans causing an 
unbearable burden on farm borrowers; and 
Whereas this has reduced farm income by 
$2%4 billion causing distress and disaster on 
many farms as well as to small-business 
men, unemployment, factory shutdowns, and 
eral economic stagnation: Be it 
Resolved, That we condemn this program 
as economically unsound, inhuman, undem- 
ocratic, and not in the best interest of the 
Nation as a whole; be it further 
Resolved, That we call upon all people to 
support candidates of the Democratic Party 
in the coming election in order to restore 
confidence again in government and salvage 
our economy from chaos and bankruptcy. 


RESOLUTION ON PARITY 


Whereas there is a widespread lack of un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the econ- 
omic problems of family farmers among 
other segments of society today; and 

Whereas this is partly because the farmer’s 
share of consumer’s dollars continues to de- 
cline and opponents of farm programs have 
exaggerated the cost of the farm program 
tothe taxpayer: Therefore beit . 

Resolved, That there should be education 
done in this field as to the need for the farm- 
ers to receive their equal share of the na- 
tional income. We further believe that to 
stabilize the economy of this United States 
‘there must be a program whereby the average 
farmer will receive 100 percent of parity up 
to a marketing quota, this quota not to ex- 
ceed $15,000 for each farmer, and that any 
farmer who produces in excess of the above 
will be entitled to only 60 percent of parity 
on any farm product above the $15,000. 


RESOLUTION ON Darry PAYMENTS 


Whereas we believe that the dairy industry 
is basic in the State of Minnesota; and 

Whereas we further believe that more farm 
families are directly affected by the value of 
dairy products marketed; and 

Whereas the reduction of payments on 
dairy products to 75 percent of parity has 
seriously jeopardized the entire dairy indus- 
try: Therefore be it 

Resolved, This DFL County Convention as- 
smbled at Bagley, Minn., April 26, 1958, go 
om record urging restoration of dairy sup- 
ports to at least 90 percent of parity through 
Production payments to farmers. 


RESOLUTION ON Hetis CANYON Dam 


Whereas the construction of a Federal high 
dam in Hells Canyon, Idaho, would more 


a development of this natural resource 
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of the people for the benefit of all the people 
of our country, and again urge our Members 
in Congress to continue their vigorous sup- 
port of this principle. 





Fair-Trade Law Will Help Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr.. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include for print- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
testimony on my bill, H. R. 10847, which 
I presented to the subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. This measure is designed to 
protect independent smaller businesses 
from unfair competition and to strength- 
en the Nation’s economy, and in this 
connection Members of the Congress are 
urged to give this legislation their sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS M. 
PEeLLY, REPUBLICAN, WASHINGTON STATE, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 
AND FINANCE, INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE COMMITTEE, IN Support or H. R. 
10847 
Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and 

members of the committee for giving me the 

privilege to appear and speak for my Dill, 

H. R. 10847, a bill proposed to bring back into 

our domestic economy some semblance of law 

and order in the retail field as it relates to 
trademarked brand merchandise. 

The Chicago Daily News of March 11, 1958, 
carried an article by Sylvia Porter from 
which I quote: 

“Price wars which have followed the aban- 
donment of fair trade on small appliances 
may be building plenty of ~business for the 
big stores, and they're certainly giving con- 
sumers a chance to grab some bargains, but 
the wars also are dooming small appliance 
retailers the Nation over.” 

The newspaper article referred to the House 
Small Business Committee’s prediction in 
January 1957 that if small-business failures 
and big-business expansions continue at the 
rate of the previous 5 years, most of the dis- 
tribution and service business of the Nation 
and all manufacturing business within 18 
years would be controlled by giant corpora- 
tions 





For myself, Mr. Chairman, let me say big- 
ness is not anything to apologize for, except 
when failures of small independent busi- 
nesses are a contributing cause to size. I be- 
lieve the backbone of our competitive econ- 
omy and of free enterprise is the neighbor- 
hood or family type of business, the inde- 
pendent operator with a few employees, and 
the smaller concern. This is the kind of store 
whose policies conform to the grassroots 
ideas of service and profit incentive and offer 
customers year in and year out responsibility. 
This is the kind of business that gives Amer- 
ica its high living standard. 

I am aware, of course, of the theory where- 
by certain economists believe that the cure 
to the present recession lies in attracting 
consumers and the public by price adjust- 
ments; in other words, to draw people into 
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before the Congress. In other words, what 
my bill proposes is to protect trademarked 
brand merchandise and nothing beyond that. 
Even if this is accomplished through an act 
of Congress, it does not create any monopoly 
where there is competitive merchandise 
minus trademarked brands in the open mar- 
ket. In many instances, these large cor- 
porate chains merchandise their own brands 
so»this means this is a free and open mar- 
ket for John Q. Public to be served through. 

A wretched price situation existed in the 
early thirties in the depression days where 
advertised trademarked brands were used 
as loss leaders and, in most instances, these 
trademarked brands were sold at less than 
cost with the hope of attracting buyers into 
the establishment; where they sold un- 
branded merchandise, and the public did not 
gain and independent retail establishments 
were severly injured. 

The Congress, realizing this situation, in 
or around 1937 enacted the Tydings-Miller 
law. This law held good for some few years, 
until action of the Supreme Court nullified 
certain sections of the law and then left the 
field wide open again for certain classes of 
retailers to use trademarked brands as loss 
leaders, all at the expense of the trade- 
marked brand manufacturer himself, and 
secondly, injuring competent efficient inde- 
pendent trade. 

Then, again, the Congress, realizing the 
injury sustained in the nullification of the 
Tydings-Miller law on certain sections of the 
law, by legislation instituted the McGuire 
Act, the national law. 

There’s no need, Mr. Chairman, for me to 
go into what took place from that moment 
on. The record speaks for itself but inde- 
pendent retailers find themselves in the 
same position now, in fact, now even worse 
than under what existed prior to 1937. 

During the hearings on the McGuire Act, 
there was a statement made by I believe a 
competent witness who appeared before the 
committee. I believe his background was in 
industry for over a quarter of a century as 
an independent retailer, and it will be found 
in his remarks before this committee that 
he mentioned that all fair-trade legislation 
did was to place competition where it right- 
fully belongs, with the producer of trade- 
marked brands. I am referring to the testi- 
mony of Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business. Many of my colleagues 
are well acquainted with the gentleman and 
know of his experience in small business. 

You and I know that the Nations buyers 
are being fooled intrading areas with these 
so-called discount houses. Of course they 
feature trademarked brand merchandise in 
most instances. The responsibility for their 
existence is largely due to weak sales policies 
of the trademarked brand merchandise man- 
ufacturer. In other words, the producer in 
his greed for volume has no real interest as 
to where his merchandise is sold so long as 
he, the producer, gets the volume. That 
might be @ fine situation with those pro- 
ducers of trademarked brands if they car- 
ried on their overall policy exclusively with 
discount houses, but it would appear to me 
that where they seek other retailers to han- 
die their merchandise and expect those re- 
tailers the create public acceptance, then 
there is some reason for the Congress to write 
into law as it applies to interstate commerce 
some justifiable protection for many hun- 
dreds of thousands of independent retailers 
handling trademarked brand merchandise 
throughout the Nation. 

Before coming to Congress, I operated a 
retail stationery business and in my time I 
have signed a good many fair trade agree- 
ments with manufacturers. To stay in busi- 
ness and pay half-decent wages and not go 
bankrupt it is essential to average certain 
gross profits. To give a 20-percent discount 
requires doing almost twice the volume one 
would otherwise do. 
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The other day I came across some of my 
old figures. The store gross profit percentage 
which is before expenses were deducted was 
36.88 percent. The percentage of expense 
was 34.32. So, in this case the profit before 
tax and nonoperating costs was 2.56 percent 
of sales. 

Thus it is with a smaller business, there is 
hardly enough profit and frequently losses, 
so there is little incentive to encourage a 
businessman to continue. Always there is 
the temptation to sell out and go to work 
for a big fellow or chain and thereby avoid 
the long hours, worry and risk, and probably 
make more’*money at the end of the year. 

But it will be a sad day for this Nation 
and its basic economy without the individ- 
ual smaller firms. ‘That, however, is the 
trend and what will happen without fair 
trade laws, in my opinion, to allow for pro- 
tection of quality of merchandise and trade 
brands and against ruthless price cutting by 
powerful monopolistic concerns with prac- 
tices designed deliberately to eliminate com- 
petition—often by selling below cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be on record so 
there can be no misunderstanding, that I 
will not be interested in sponsoring any leg- 
islation that would create a monopoly, 
whether the monopoly applied to a large 
segment or small segment in our economy. 
My legislation would not create that situ- 
ation. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, if I thought 
that my legislation would open up the door 
for collusion between producer and retailer 
or through groups of retailers, then I say to 
you and members of the committee, I would 
ask you to vote down the legislation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is my hope and 
trust for the good of efficient independent 
business, not alone in my State and District 
but throughout the Nation, that this com- 
mittee report out sound and workable legis- 
lation as we cannot permit independent 
business in the various communities 


throughout the Nation to be destroyed, 


through the ruinous vicious unfair compe 
tition, all tending to create a monopoly. 

might add one other thought. I do be- 
1iéve that if consistent vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust laws had been carried out 
by the Government consistently during the 
past 50 years, there never would have been 
any need for my legislation or similar legis- 
lation now before your committee. 

Thank you. 





If Everybody Would Buy Something 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the very fine article by Mr. M. L. 
Gunzburg, who to my knowledge on 
April 8, 1958, was the first to advocate 
the now famous buy campaign. Mr. 
Gunzburg is to be complimented for his 
foresight and contribution: 

{From the Los Angeles Times of April 8, 
1958} 
Ir EVERYBODY WovuLp Buy SOMETHING 
(By M. L. Gunzburg) 

wera of the United States has 

‘ effect, that there is nothing wrong 
with the American economy that cannot be 
cured once the people start to buy. 

The problem seems to be—when will that 
time come? How soon will the vast pur- 
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chasing power of the masses (and of indus- 
try) be unleashed and American prosperity 
once more be in orbit? Where, oh where is 
the mechanism that can send it aloft? 

And from where will it rise? Where is 
the launching site? In the White House? 
In Congress? Will it shoot upward from the 
canyons of Wall Street? From cut of the 
indexes of industry and finance? Or does it 
lie slumbering deep and hidden in the psy- 
chology of the common consumer? 

One eminent Senate leader proposes a tax 
cut for the lower and middle-income groups; 
an opponent insists high-income groups and 
corporations be included. 

A third Senator protests that all such 
tax cuts would be so inflationary and so 
politically explosive as to end in blowing 
up the Senate itself. - 

A fourth leader is convinced that public 
works will prove disappointingly slow and 
ineffective and that tax cuts also are a 
mistake and that the true answer lies in 
correcting the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve. 

Other suggestions advocate lifting with- 
holding taxes temporarily, but opponents 
question how much of such sums would be 
merely put aside into additional savings of 
employees and employers and how much 
would be released into circulation. 

Yet all of the theories propounded have 
the same aim: via one or the other involved 
Rube Goldberg-like successions of economic 
cause and effect create purchasing power in 
the hands of the consumer and the incen- 
tive to buy in his “noggin”—and lo, the re- 
cession will be reversed. 

Meanwhile the administration is advocat- 
ing and determining its own remedies and 
has assured us that when and if and as nec- 
essary, it will take action. 

But what action? What measures? At 
what costs, not only when enacted but in 
the future? 

How long must we wait for them to be 
enacted? How much longer, 6 months, 6 
years for them to become effective? 

And it seems that the longer we wait the 
more confused and frightened and uncertain 
the consumer becomes—and the less in- 
clined to spend his money. 

Meantime, while the statesmen argue and 
the sages tremble, here is the writer’s sug- 
gestion. Its enactment could be immediate. 

Here is how it might work: 

The administration, preferably the Presi- 
dent himself, would appear on the Nation’s 


combined networks and present to it a slo- . 


gan and a campaign—Buy It Now. 

And what would that simple slogan, Buy 
It Now, mean in actuality? A down-to- 
earth, rank-and-file, man-in-the-street vol- 
untary program, free of Government con- 
trols, coercion or penalty—dependent on in- 
dividual initiative and individual responsi- 
bility. 

The President would make it clear in the 
beginning that he was not addressing his 
remarks to the 5 million unemployed or to 
those suffering seriously from the recession. 
The President’s remarks would be directed 
solely to that vast remaining percentage of 
the population, citizens whose personal and 
family prosperity has exceeded anything 
they have known before. 

To these, our more fortunate citizens, he 
would say in so many words: 

“I am not asking you to take off on a 
buying spree, to be imprudent, to spend 
your savings in vain. I am asking only that 
you analyze your budget and your needs and 
then focus your attention on one item or 
service ae you a “gm or desire and 
one which, withou ubt, will purchase 
sometime within the momee ge so instead of 
waiting—buy it now. 

“In fact, you might well have purchased 
it by now but for one reason or another 
have postponed doing so. You may have 
succumbed to the psychology of the times 
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shared by many persons and business 
izations—notions that this is not the time 
to buy, that it may be cheaper later or that 
you had best wait for prices to hit the bot. 
tom, You may even feel uneasy and em. 
barrassed buying. 

“But is this holding back of real assigt. 
ance to your néighbors, or to your own wel]. 
being? Quite the contrary. Perhaps the 
time has come when the neighborly 
to do is to buy the very thing which yoy 
feel your neighbor might envy your having, 

“Perhaps the shame some citizens fee] in 
buying when their neighbors are unem. - 
ployed might turn instead into a shame for 
not buying when their expenditures coulg 
bring employmént to others. There are 
over 5 million unemployed and an estimated 
2 million partially unemployed, yet seldom 
before have consumers held so much money 
in banks. 

“Perhaps this is the time to share the 
economy, in the way it can best be shared, 
by its use. Select one item you need or wish 
and buy it now. Is it a new car, a new 
suit, a refrigerator, a washing machine, 9 
necktie, a stock or bond in which you haye 
faith, a new home, a new room, new carpets, 
color TV or a transistor radio, piano lessons, 
@ much needed pair of glasses, a visit to the 
dentist or to your personal physician for 4 
checkup, a Bicycle or pair of skates or col- 
lege education for your grandchildren, or 4 
long-desired vacation? 

“Select an item or service you have been 
wanting to purchase, something you know 
for sure you eventually will buy—and buy it 
now.” 

What are the potentials of such a buy it 
now campaign? 

An obvious advantage is that such a cam- 
paign could be understood readily by the 
average citizen. No mystic shibboleths of 
classic economics will frighten off the man 
in the street. 

As a practical national effort it could be 
enacted immediately and its results evalu- 
ated swiftly. There would follow no long, 
uncertain period during which we would 
await results. 

We would have little to lose and at the 
very least much wisdom to gain. 

For such a campaign might shed light on 
one of the unknown factors of economic¢ 
law—the mystery of what part psychology 
plays in supply and demand. 

Up to this point we have dealt with the 
idea of a buy it now campaign as a national 
effort that would be voluntary without Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

In fact, it could be so voluntary that the 
business and advertising fraternity could by 
itself alone initiate and carry through such 
@ campaign, narrowing it to the limitations 
of a commercial buy-it-now month. 

However, other than the voluntary, ther 
is yet another approach to the buy-it-now 
campaign, an approach appealing less to the 
patriotic motives of the consumer and seller 
and more to their pocketbooks. 

This pocketbook approach is also a simple 
approach, but it necessarily would involve 
Government action, for it would couple the 
buy-it-now campaign with an un 
Federal moratorium or partial moratorium, 
on excise taxes, thus creating substantial 
inducement indeed to the consumer to buy 
during the period of the campaign. 

It then might be inexcusably bad busl- 
ness for the consumer not to buy it 

Such a moratorium on excise taxes, 05% 
Government weapon against unemployieas q 
could possess remarkable pinpointing Rs 
racy in coming to the aid of distressed ares 
and industries. 4 

But regardless of the extent to £ 
Government might participate in any sue 
campaign, one point remains clear: 
ment is America’s biggest buyer and its 
operation as a buying force alone in such® 
campaign could assume the success of DU 

now. . 
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Proposed Amendment.to H. R. 12065, the 





Unemployment Compensation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
the purpose of the minority membership 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means to urge that during the floor con- 
sideration of H. R. 12065, relating to the 
payment of temporary supplemental un- 
employment compensation, to offer an 
amendment to the bill. The amend- 
ment to be offered would make Federal 
funds available on a repayable basis to 
those States which at their option elect 
such funds for the purpose of extending 
unemployment compensation benefit du- 
rations under State law to those indi- 
viduals who have exhausted their benefit 
entitlement after June 30, 1957. This 
proposed amendment embodies in its 
essential elements the administration’s 
proposal for providing supplemental 
benefits modified by the proposal spon- 
sored by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] to assure 
that the respective States will have the 
individual authority to determine wheth- 
er or not a State participates in the 
program. The amendment contains a 
further modification so as to make 
benefit eligibility at the discretion of 
the State available with respect to in- 
dividuals who have exhausted their 
benefit entitlement since July 30, 1957. 

It will not be my purpose to debate 
the merits of this amendment at -this 
time. Such debate will occur during the 
floor consideration of the legislation. 
However, I would point out to my col- 
leagues that this amendment that I have 
described represents a marked improve- 
ment over the bill, H. R. 12065, in the 
form that it was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It is an 
improvement in that it does not estab- 
lish a public dole. It is an improvement 
in that it does not threaten the destruc- 
tion of the existing unemployment com- 
pensation program. It is an improve- 





‘ment in that it preserves the integrity 


of the Federal-State relationship in the 
area of unemployment compensation. It 
is an improvement in that it grants to 
the States the discretion to determine 
Whether or not the individual States 
will participate in the program. It is 
an improvement in that it is not admin- 
istratively unworkable as is true of the 
bill, H. R. 12065, in its present form. 
Mr. Speaker, so that the membership 
of the House and other interested per- 
sons may have an opportunity to study 
this proposed amendment to H. R. 12065 
I will insert the text of the amendment 
in the Recorp at this point. In the 
event that this amendment is approved, 
would, of course, be necessary to also 
offer an amendment to the title of the 
which I will do at the proper time: 
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AMENDMENT TO H. R. 12065 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 


insert: “ 
“Short titie 
“Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
‘Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958.’ 
“TITLE I, INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE EXHAUSTED 
THEIR RIGHTS 


“Payment of compensation 


“Eligibility 

“Sec. 101. (a) (1) Payment of temporary 
unemployment compensation under this act 
shall be made, for any week of unemploy- 
ment which begins on or after the 15th day 
after the date of the enactment of this act 
and before April 1, 1959, to individuals who 
have, after June 30, 1957 (or after such later 
date as may be specified pursuant to section 
102 (b)), exhausted (within the meaning 
prescribed by the Secretary by regulations) 
ail rights under the unemployment compen- 
sation laws referred to in paragraph (3) and 
who have no rights to unemployment com- 
pensation with respect to such week under 
any such law or under any other Federal or 
State unemployment compensation law. 

“(2) Except as provided in section 103, 
payment of temporary unemployment com- 
pensation under this act shall be made only 
pursuant to an agreement entered into un- 
der section 102 and only for weeks of un- 
employment beginning after the date on 
which thé agreement is entered into. 

“(3) The unemployment compensation 
laws referred to in this paragraph are: 

“(A) Any unemployment compensation 
law of a State. 

“(B) Title XV of the Social Security Act, 
as amended (42 U. S. C. 1361 et seq.). 

“(C) Title IV of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952, as amended (38 
U. S. C. 991 et seq.). 


“Maximum Aggregate Amount Payable 


“(b) The maximum aggregate amount of 
temporary unemployment cOmpensation pay- 
able to any individual under this act shall 
be an amount equal to 50 percent of the to- 
tal amount (including allowances for de- 
pendents) which was payable to him, under 
the unemployment compensation law or laws 
referred to in subsection (a) (3) under 
which he last exhausted his rights before 
making his first claim under this act, for the 
benefit year with respect to which this last 
exhaustion occurred. The term ‘benefit year’ 
means the benefit year as defined in the ap- 
plicable State unemployment compensation 
law; except that, if such law does not define 
@ benefit year, then such term means the 
period prescribed by the Secretary. 

“Weekly Benefit Amount 

“(c). The temporary unemployment com- 
pensation payable to an individual under 
this act for a week of total unemployment 
shall be the weekly benefit amount (includ- 
ing allowances for dependents) for total 
unemployment which was payable to him 
pursuant to the unemployment compensa- 
tion law or laws referred to in subsection 
(a). (3) under which he most recently ex- 
hausted his rights. The temporary unem- 
ployment compensation payable to an indi- 
vidual under this act for a week of less than 
total unemployment shall be computed on 
the basis of such weekly benefit amount. 


“Application of State Laws 


“(d) Except where inconsistent with the 
of this title, the terms and con- 
tion 
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pensation under this act and to the payment 

thereof. 

“Agreements with States 
“In General 

“Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
on behalf of the United States to enter into 
am agreement with a State, or with the 
agency administering the unemployment 
compensation law of such State, under 
which such State agency— 

“(1) will make, as agent of the United 
States, payments of temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation to the individuals re- 
ferred to in section 101 on the basis provided 
in this act; and 

“(2) will otherwise cooperate with the Sec- 
retary and with other State agencies in mak- 
ing payments of temporary unemployment 
compensation under this act. 

“State May Select Later Date for Exhaustions 
Under State Law Which Qualify Under 
This Act 
“(b) If the State so requests, the agree- 

ment entered into under this section shall 
specify, in lieu of June 30, 1957, such later 
date as the State may request. In any 
such case, &4n exhaustion under the unem- 
ployment compensation law of such State 
shall not be taken into account for the 
purposes of this act unless it occurred after 
such later date. 


“Amendment, Suspension, or Termination of 
Agreement 
“(c) Each agreement under this act shall 
provide the terms and conditions upon which 
the agreement may be amended, suspended, 
or terminated. 
“No Denial or Reduction of State Benefits 


“(d) Any agreement under this act shall 
provide that unemployment compensation 
otherwise payable to any individual under 
the State’s unemployment compensation 
law will not be denied or reduced for any 
week by reason of any right to temporary 
unemployment compensation under this act. 
This subsection shall not apply to a State 
law which temporarily extended the dura- 
tion of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, if such State law provides for its expira- 
tion by reason of the enactment of this act. 


“Veterans and Federal Employees 


“In. States Which Do Not Have Agreements, 
Etc, 


“Sec. 103. (a) For the purpose of paying 
the temporary unemployment compensation 
provided in this act to individuals— 

“(1) who have, after June 30, 1957, ex- 
hausted their rights to unemployment com- 
pensation under title XV of the Social- 
Security Act or title -IV of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952; and 

“(2) in a State, if there is no agreement 
entered into under section 102 which applies 
with respect to the weeks of unemployment 
concerned, 


the Secretary is authorized to extend any 
existing agreement with such State. Any 
such extension shall apply only to weeks of 
urremployment beginning after such exten- 
sion is made. For the purposes of this act, 
any such extension shall be treated as an 
agreement entered into under this act. 
“In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 

“(b) For the purpose of paying the tem- 
porary unemployment compensation pro- 
vided in this act to individuals— 

“(1) who have, after June 30, 1957, ex- 
hausted their rights to unemployment com- 
pensation under title XV of the Social- 
Security Act or title IV of the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952; and 

“(2) in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands, 
the Secretary is authorized to utilize the 
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personnel and facilities of the agencies in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands cooper- 
ating with the United States Employment 
Service under the Act of June 6, 1933 (29 
U. S. C. 49 et seq.), and may delegate to 
officials of such agencies any <uthority 
granted to him by this act whenever the 
Secretary determines such delegation to be 
necessary in carrying out the purposes of 
this act; and may allocate or transfer funds 
or otherwise pay or reimburse such agencies 
for the total cost of the temporary unem- 
ployment compensation paid under this act 
and for expenses incurred in carrying out 
the purposes of this act, 
“Review 


“(c) Any individual referred to in subsec- 
tion (b) whose claim for temporary unem- 
ployment compensation under this act has 
been denied shall be entitled to a fair hear- 
ing and review as provided in section 1503 
(c) of the Social-Security Act (42 U. S. C. 
1363 (c)). 

“Repayment 
“In General 


“Sec. 104. (a) The total credits allowed un- 
der section 3302 (c) of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act (26 U. S. C. 3302 (c)) to tax- 
payers with respect to wages attributable to 
a State for the taxable year beginning on 
January 1, 1963, and for each taxable year 
thereafter, shall be reduced in the same man- 
ner as that provided by section 3302 (c) (2) 
of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act for 
the repayment of advances made under title 
XII of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(42 U. S. C. 1321 et seq.), unless or until the 
Secretary of the Treasury finds that by De- 
cember 1 of the taxable year there have been 
restored to the Treasury the amounts of tem- 
porary unemployment compensation paid in 
the State under this act (except amounts 
paid to individuals who exhausted their un- 
employment compensation under title XV of 
the Social Security Act and title IV of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 prior to their making their first claims 
under this act), the amount of costs incurred 
in the administration of this act with re- 
spect to the State, and the amount estimated 
by the Secretary of Labor as the State’s pro- 
portionate share of other costs incurred in 
the administration of this act. 


“Repayment in Excess of Amount Owed 


“(b) Whenever the amount of additional 
tax paid, received, and covered into the Treas- 
ury under subsection (a) with respect to 
wages which are attributable to a State ex- 
ceeds the sum of the amounts described in 
subsection (a), there is hereby appropriated 
to the Unemployment Trust Fund for credit- 
ing to the account of such State an amount 
equal to such excess. The amount so cred- 
ited shall be used only in the payment of 
cash benefits to individuals with respect to 
their unemployment, exclusive of expenses of 
administration. a 


“TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 201. For the purposes of this act— 

“(1) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

“(2) The term ‘State’ includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

“(3) The term ‘first claim’ means the first 
request for determination of benefit status 
under this act on the basis of which a weekly 
benefit amount under this act is established, 
without regard to whether or not any bene- 
fits are paid, 

“Review 


“Sec. 202. Any determination by a State 
agency with respect to entitlement to tem- 
porary unemployment compensation pur- 
suant to an agreement under this act shall be 
subject to review in the same manner and 
to the same extent as determinations under 
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the State unemployment compensation law, 
and only in such manner and to such extent. 


“Penalties 
“False Statements, Etc. 


“Sec. 203. (a) Whoever makes a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact 
knowing it to be false, or knowingly fails 
to disclose a material fact, to obtain or in- 
crease for himself or for any other individual 
any payment under this act shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 1 year, or both. 

“Recovery of Overpayments 

“(b) (1) If a State agency or the Secre- 
tary, as the case may be, or a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, finds. that any person— 

“(A) has made, or has caused to be made 
by another, a false statement or representa- 
tion of a material fact knowing it to be 
false, or has knowingly failed, or caused an- 
other to fail, to disclose a material fact, and 

“(B) as @ result of such action has re- 
ceived any payment under this act to which 
he was not entitled 


such person shall be liable to repay such 
amount to the State agency or the Secretary, 
as the case may be. In lieu of requiring the 
repayment of any amount under this para- 
graph, the State agency or the Secretary, 
as the case may be, may recover such amount 
by deductions from any compensation pay- 
able to such person under this act. Any such 
finding by a State agency or the Secretary, as 
the case may be, may be made only after an 
opportunity for a fair hearing, subject to 
such further review as may be appropriate 
under sections 103 (c) .and 202 of this act. 

“(2) Any amount repaid to a State agency 
under paragraph (1) shall be deposited into 
the fund from which payment was made. 
Any amount repaid to the Secretary under 
paragraph (1) shall be returned to the 
Treasury and credited to the current appli- 
cable appropriation, fund, or account from 
which payment was made. 


“Information 


“Sec. 204. The agency administering the 
unemployment-compensation law of any 
State shall furnish to the Secretary (on a re- 
imbursable basis) such information as he 
may find necessary or appropriate in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. 

“Payments to States 
“Payment on Calendar-Month Basis 


“Sec. 205. (a) There shall be paid to each 
State which has an agreement under this act, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be determined by the Secretary, 
such sum as the Secretary estimates the 
State will be entitled to receive under this 
act for each calendar month, reduced or in- 
creased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Secretary finds that his estimates 
for any prior calendar month were greater 
or less than the amounts which should have 
been paid to the State. Such estimates may 
be made upon the basis of such statistical, 
sampling, or other method as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary and the State agency. 

“Certification 


“(b) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment— : 

“(1) to each State which has an agreement 
under this act sums payable to such State 
under subsection (a), and 

“(2) to each State such amounts as the 

Secretary determines to be necessary for the 
proper and efficient administration of this 
act in such State. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, prior to audit 
or settlement by the General Accoun’ Of- 
fice, shall make payment to the in 
accordance with such certification, from the 
funds appropriated for carrying out the 
purposes of this act. 










“Money To Be Used Only for Purposes for 
Which Paid 


“(c) All money paid a State under this 
act shall be used solely for the purposes for 
which it is paid; and any money so paig 
which is not used for such purposes shall be 
returned, at the time specified in the agree. 
ment under this act, to the Treasury ang 
credited to current applicable appropriations, 
funds, or accounts from which payments to 
States under this act may be made, 


“Surety Bonds 


“(d) An agreement under this act may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds pur. 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise par. 
ticipating in its performance, to give a 
bond to the United States in such amount as 
the Secretary may deem necessary, and 
provide for the payment of the cost of such 
bond from funds for carrying out the pur. 
poses of this act. 


“Liability of Certifying Officers 


“(e) No person designated pursuant to an 
agreement under this act, as a certifying 
Officer, shall, in the absence of gross negli- 
gence or intent to defraud the United States, 
be liable with respect to the payment of any 
compensation certified by him under this act, 


“Liability of Disbursing Officers 


“(f) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab. 
sence of gross negligence or intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect to 
any payment by him under this act if it was 
based upon a voucher signed by a certifying 
officer designated as provided in subsection 
(e) of this section. 


“Denial of benefits to aliens employed by 
Communist governments or organizations 


“Sec. 206. No person who is an alien shall 
be entitled to any benefit under this act for 
any week of unemployment if, at any time 
on or after the first day of his applicable base 
period and before the beginning of such 
week, he was at any time employed by— 

“(1) @ foreign government which, at the 
time of such employment, was Communist 
or under Communist control, or any agency 
or instrumentality of any such foreign gov- 
ernment, or 

“(2) any organization if, at the time of 
such employment (A) such organization was 
registered under section 7 of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 (50 U. S.C. 
786), or (B) there was in effect a final order 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board 
requiring such organization to register under 
section 7 of such act or determining that it 
is a Communist-infiltrated organization. 

“Regulations 

“Sec. 207. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to make such rules and regulations a 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

“Authorization of appropriations 

“Sec. 208. There are hereby authorized 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act.” 





Frank J. Becker Scholarship — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
IN THE wove ov REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 









Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, tht 
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ship Award which has been established 
py the Republican Club of Lynbrook, 
N. Y., is a wonderful example of true 
American spirit and it is with great 
pleasure that I place this informative 
article concerning it in the Recorp. 
This article appeared in the April 3, 1958, 
issue of the Tri-Town Leader, of Nassau 


County: 
BECKER SCHOLARSHIP AWARD ESTABLISHED BY 
REPUBLICAN CLUB 


The Republican Club of Lynbrook has es- 
tablished the Congressman FrankK J. BECKER 
Scholarship Award, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Eugene O. Krause, 
chairman of the award committee. 

The award is a cash scholarship grant of 
$500 and the award is raised through the 
auspices and under the sponsorship of the 
Lynbrook Republican Club. 

The Congressman Becker Scholarship 
Award is nonpolitical, stated Mr. Krause, and 
it is offered to a senior at any duly accredited 
high school who has been a resident within 
the 14 election districts of Lynbrook for 12 
months preceding date of application. 

Mr. Krause said, “In keeping with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent pleas for more pri- 
vate clubs to offer scholarships, the Lyn- 
brook Republican Club has established the 
Congressman BECKER Cash Scholarship 
Award of $500.” 

Mr. Krause added, “The political nature 
of the sponsor and the political affiliations 
of the applicant will neither hinder nor aid 
the applicant in pursuance of the scholar- 
ship. The scholarship is awarded on the 
basis of scholastic record, character, person- 
ality ratings, good citizenship, and financial 
need.” 


Prospective applicants may obtain a com- 
plete copy of the rules by writing to Con- 
gressman FRANK J, BeEcHER Scholarship 
Award Committee, Eugene O. Krause, chair- 
man, 12 Taft Avenue, Lynbrook, N. Y. 





Postal Rate Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with admiration and respect the 
courageous statement by Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield in con- 
nection with the action of the House- 
Senate conferees on H. R. 5836, the post- 
age rate legislation. 

Mr. Summerfield issued the following 
statement when queried by the press on 
thismatter: 

The action taken today by the Senate con- 
ferees in the Senate-House Conference in 
Tejecting the 5-cent rate on letter mail would 
Scuttle President Eisenhower’s proposed $2 
billion postal modernization program that 
would provide 12,000 badly needed post offices. 
to assure better mail service and also pro- 
vide employment for thousands of workers. 


years have benefited from below-cost postage 
rate subsidies which are being paid for 

can taxpayers to the tune of 
million every working day. The 
Stop this unconscionable raid on the Treas- 
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ury will continue until fair and equitable 
increases in postage rates are achieved. 


I heartily concur with the public 
spirited statement of the Postmaster 
General, and I want to urge every Mem- 
ber of the Congress to give it the serious 
consideration that it so well merits. I, 
for long, have been amazed at the sel- 
fishness of many large users of the mails. 
They—are perfectly content to have the 
taxpayers pay a large share of their post- 
age for them. I think these freeloaders 
should be made to pay their own way, 
and the large majority of Americans with 
who I have discussed this matter feel the 
same way. I wish the Postmaster Gen- 
eral well in this fight of his to protect the 
public interest in this matter. 





Give Communists the Silent Treatment? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Give Communists the Silent 
Treatment?” ‘This appeared in Nassau 
County’s largest weekly newspaper, the 
‘Leader, one of the finest grassroots news- 
papers in the country. I am sure that 
everyone having an opportunity to read 
this will agree there is-a great deal of 
merit in the type of campaign promoted 
in this editorial, and I trust that every 
Member of the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to.read it. 

The editorial follows: 

Give COMMUNISTS THE SILENT TREATMENT? 

Entirely too much has been written and 
said about the advantage the Red Russians 
gained in the propaganda war by announcing 
they had suspended A-bomb tests. Propa- 
ganda is effective only when gulliblé people 
of a nation fall for it. We think the people 
of the United States have reached the stage 
where they take any propaganda eminating 
from communistic sources at its face value 
and let it pass unnoticed. 

Anyone who thinks the United States 
should really end its experiments before it 
is prepared to do so is too naive to be worthy 
of consideration, or just plain nuts to put it 
bluntly. Wouldn’t the Communists like us 
to fall for a gag like that? Pacifists who 
have been wearing out their feet parading 
from upstate Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
on to U. N. headquarters in Manhattan de- 


¢manding that we follow the Communists’ ex- 


ample are poor, simple-minded individuals 
who do not understand they are, without 
realizing it, aiding and abetting the Russian 
cause. 

The unfortunate thing is that news com- 
mentators broadcast the news the Reds send 
out and newspaper editors, who ought to 
know better, give it valuable space in their 
publications. Following this policy is never 
going to bring the Reds to their knees. 


-Negotiations have failed. The campaign of 


Prayers for Peace has been ineffective against 
a Godless people. 
But there is- one of campaign that 
has not been tried. Why not give the Com- 
munists the silent treatment, undemocratic 
though such a plan might be? If news 
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broadcasters and newspapers would agree 
among themselves to ignore everything of a 
propaganda nature <avorable to the Reds 
and not publish a line or speak a word about 
it, the Communists would be stunned. 

Soviet scientists got into the air first with 
their sputniks, but both have dived to earth 
in flames, while the three United States pro- 
duced satellites are still whirling through 
space apparently destined to continue to do 
so long after the Russian moons have been 
forgotten. If the Reds should put up an- 
other sputnik, the fact should be dismissed 
with brief mention. The same policy should 
be followed with all news coming from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. There should be no 
comparisons. 

When the Communists come to realize that 
their lies are not going to get into print or 
onto the air, they will have to pause to pon- 
der. They will realize they are not being 
taken seriously by an enlightened America. 
And then perhaps they can be brought to the 
understanding that until they establish 
themselves as truth-tellers to say the least 
they will receive no recognition. 

It’s worth a trial. Let’s apply the silent 
treatment to the Reds. 





The Constitution: A Bulwark of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
following composition written by Tommy 
Mansker: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND Its BILL or RIGHTS: A BUL- 
WARK OF LIBERTY 


Our country won its independence from 
Great Britain in the year 1781. For 8 years 
its foundation, the Articles of Confederation, 
was weak and faulty. The United States of 
America, in spite of its name, was far from 
being a perfect Union. It was, indeed, as 
the articles said, “a league of friendship” 
among the States. 

In time, some of the States became less 
friendly toward one another. Soon they 
began to quarrel seriously. Instead of pull- 
ing together as a team, the States were pull- 
ing in different directions. There was danger 
that the States might break away and be- 
come small, separate countries. In order to 
prevent this, the able leaders of the country, 
fearing our new Nation might fail, called a 
Constitutional Convention in May 1787 at 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia to patch 
the cracked foundation. After seeing that 
it was impossible, they wrote a new formula, 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The Republic of the United States of 
America was established as a Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 
Though the United States is a republican 
form of government, it is also a democratic 
form of government. Even though it is not 
a true democracy, in which all residents of 
the country gather at one location to make 
their laws and choose their leaders, it is a 
representative democracy in which the dif- 
ferent sections of the country vote in their 
regions and elect representatives to send to 
their National Capital to make the laws. 
The Constitution also guarantees each and 
every State a republican form of govern- 
ment and is bound to protect each of them 
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against invasion and on application of the 
legislature or of the executive when the 
legislature cannot be convened, against do- 
mestie violence. 

In forming a government that would not 
be overbalanced, each branch of the Govern- 
ment -had to be given enough powers to 
equal those of the other branches. At times 
there have been attempts to overbalance 
the situation by 1 of the 3 branches, but so 
far, mone have been successful. One ex- 
ample of this was during the radical Repub- 
lican period just after the Civil War when 
the Republican Party had a majority of over 
70 percent in the Congress. With such a 
majority, they could pass any bill they 
wished to propose, and the President’s veto 
would be completely worthless. 

The Constitution, which set up the 3 divi- 
sions of the Government, was itself divided 
into 3 parts, the preamble, the articles, and 
the amendments. The first part, the pre- 
amble, is the reason for the writing on the 
Constitution. It is: “We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish fustice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of America.” 

The second part of the Constitution, the 
articles, defines the powers given to the dif- 
ferent parts of the Government. In article 
1, the powers of the Congress are defined. 
This article gives the Congress, and only 
Congress, the power to make laws. The most 
important of these powers are listed in sec- 
tion 8 of article 1. They are: clause 1, col- 
lecting taxes, duties, and excises to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States; 
clause 2, to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States; clause 5, to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin; clause 9, to constitute tribunals in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court; clause 11, to 
declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water; clause 12, to raise and sup- 
port armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than 
2 years; and clause 13, to provide and main- 
tain a navy. All these are most important 
due to the ever present threat of commu- 
nism. In order to cope with communism, 
these duties of the Congress are the most 
important for they concern the defense and 
trade of the United States. 

In order to be a member of the Congress, 
there are certain requirements that must be 
met. To be a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a person must be 25 years old, 
a resident of the United States for 7 years, 
and a resident of the State from which he 
was elected. Before taking office, a Senator 
must be 30 years old, a resident of the United 
States for 9 years, and a resident of the State 
in which he was chosen. All Members of Con- 
gress must take an oath. It is: “I do solemnly 
swegr (or affirm) that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion, and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which 
Iam about to enter. So help me God.” 

In article II, the duties, qualifications, and 
powers of the executive branch are men- 
tioned. The executive branch is headed by 
the President and both of them together 
enforce the laws made by Congress and 
signed by the President. In order to be 
President, a natural born citizen must be, 
at least for 14 years, a citizen of the United 
States, and 35 years old. The President takes 


‘the following oath before taking office. It is: 


“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
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the United States, and will, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Duties of the President include being Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. This 
keeps anyone from becoming a dictator be- 
cause the President is elected every 4 years. 
Also, in doing this, the makers of the Con- 
stitution placed in the hands of one man 
the great governmental and military powers 
that must be used together in time of war. 

Other important powers of the President 
are: He shall have the power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur; and he shall ap- 
point ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not provided for, 
and which shall be established by law. 

A President may be removed from office, as 
can any other member of the United States 
Government, by the Congress. The House 
of Representatives impeaches the person and 
the Senate judges whether he is guilty or 
not., Only one President has ever been im- 
peached and he was Andrew Johnson. This 
one case ended in an acquittal of the charges 
by the Senate. The only Member of the 
Senate ever to be impeached was William 
Blount, of Tennessee, on December 17, 1798, 
to January 14, 1799, but was dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction. Only one member of 
the Supreme Court was ever impeached. He 
was Samuel Chase whose trial, November 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805, ended in an acquittal. 

The third article provides for a Supreme 
Court and defines its powers. The Supreme 
Court has the power to decide whether or not 
a law passed by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, is constitutional. There are 9 mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, 1 being a Chief 
Justice. Before taking the post of Justice 
in the Supreme Court, a man must take the 
following oath: “I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will administer justice without 
respect to persons and do equal right to the 
poor and to the rich, and that I will faith- 
fully and impartially discharge and perform 
all the duties incumbent upon me as 
according to my abilities and understanding 
agreeably to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. So help me God.” To be 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, a person 
must have the experience of an attorney. 

The judges, both of the Supreme and in- 
ferior courts, shall hold their office during 
good behavior, and shall not be diminished 
in pay during their continuance in office. 

Although the Constitution does not defi- 
nitely give them the power, the Supreme 
Court can overrule a State or local law. The 
only way a decision may be overruled is by a 
constitutional amendment. 

Though the first 3 of the articles are the 
most important, there are also 4 others. 
Article 4 has to do with the States and their 
laws and how they must be observed by other 
States. Article 5 tells how two-thirds of the 
Congress and three-fourths of the States 
must approve in order for an amendment to 
be added to the Constitution. Article 6 has 
to do with the debts of the United States 
and article 7 tells about ratification of the 
Constitution. All of the States finally rati- 
fied it. 

After the articles came the third part of 
the Constitution, the amendments. The 
first amendment has these four important 
safeguards for the American people: (1) 
Congress must not set up any religion for 
the Nation, and cant’ keep anyone from prac<- 
ticing whatever religion he prefers, (2) Con« 
gress cannot stop anyone from saying, writ- 
ing, or printing almost anything he likes, (3) 
Congress cannot keep anyone from meeting 
with others to talk on anything they like, 
(4) Congress cannot keep anyone from ask- 
ing his Government to correct something 
that he thinks is wrong. This is probably 





the most important of the amendments that 
James Madison had in mind when he organ. 
ized the first 10 amendments. 

The second amendment provides for the 
State militia and their right to use arms, 
Amendment three forbids soldiers to invade 
the privacy of a home, as the British did in 
the colonies before the Revolution. ‘The 
fourth amendment gives the people the right 
to forbid a search of their house without a 
legal right. The people added this amend. 
ment to prevent such arrests and searches 
without a warrant. In the first half of 
amendment five, the Federal Government is 
prevented from bringing anyone to trial for 
a@ serious crime without a grand jury first 
deciding he is guilty. The second half of 
amendment five tells certain things that 
the Government is not allowed to do. 
are: a citizen cannot be tried for a crime the 
second time, a citizen cannot be forced to 
testify against himself, the Government can- 
not take away anyone’s home, unless by the 
due process of law, and the Government 
can’t take anyone’s property legally without 
giving them a fair price for it. 

The sixth amendment describes certain 
rights which the Federal Government must 
give anyone arrested on a criminal charge, 
He must have (1) a public trial as soon as 
possible after being arrested, (2) a jury 
trial, composed of usually 12 men, (3) in- 
formation telling him just what he is sup- 
posed to have done, in order for him to pre- 
pare his defense, (4) a chance to see, hear, 
and answer the witnesses who speak against 
him, (5) the help of the Government, if 
necessary, in bringing to court witnesses 
who can help him, and (6) a lawyer to de- 
fend him, paid for by the Government if he 
is unable to pay. 

Amendment seven refers to cases of the 
kind usually called “civil suits.” Sich cases 
deal with disagreements about persons’ 
rights and duties toward one another. 
Amendment eight states that an arrested 
person is not to be tortured and must not 
be fined or imprisoned beyond reason. It 
also gives him the right to post bail and 
leave jail until he comes to trial. 

The first eight amendments listed certain 
rights belonging to the people. Those rights 
were so clearly defined that the Federal 
Government could make no mistake about 
them. It was not possible, however, to list 
all the rights which the people wanted to 
keep for themselves. Amendment nine was 
added so that the Federal Government would 
not try to take away people’s rights simply 
because those rights were not named in the 
Constitution. If a right is not granted to 
the Federal Government, that right rests 
with the people. One example of this is edu- 
cation. Education is a matter that, by the 
Constitution, is to be left up to the local 
community, but lately has become a tool of 
the Federal Government. 

Amendment 10 deals with the undelegated 
powers of the people. “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, not prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” This amendment, in short, gives 
the States rights and powers that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot take away. 

There are 12 more amendments to the 
Constitution, which were added to make the 
Constitution itself clearer. They range all 
the way from the outlawing of slavery, to the 
outlawing of intoxicating liquors, and to the 
direct election of Senators to the limitation 
of the President’s term to a maximum of 10 
years. 

Without all of the above mentioned paris 
of the Constitution, despotism, insurrection, 
invasion, and domestic violence would be like- 
ly tooccur. Invasion comes when & 
defenses are not kept up to par of self-protet- 
tion. Domestic violence, unrest within the 
country itself, occurs when there is no foun 
dation to hold it together, This might evel 
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jead to insurrection which is an organized 
effort to overthrow an established govern- 
ment. A country without a strong founda- 
tion is always in danger of a one man rule 


‘ or dictatorship. Adolf Hitler overthrew the 


president of Germany and became dictator 


because Germany had no established con- 
With a proper foundation, a- 


stitution. 
country will never be in danger of despotism, 
unless the people become totally indifferent. 

For more than 160 years the United States 
of America has been a strong Nation of free 
people. It is like a fine house, carefully 
planned, well built, and kept modern and 
in good repair. This house is so large and 
so carefully laid out that there is room in 
it for all who live here to work and enjoy 


life. 

Before the Constitution was written, the 
American people tried for nearly 6 years to 
build a house of freedom, using the Articles 
of Confederation as their plan. But the 
pbuilding showed many signs of weakness, 
and soon seemed likely to fall apart. In- 
stead of having their house on one main 
foundation with cornerstones of leadership, 
courage, foresight, and individualism, it was 
as if each room in the house stood on its 
own foundation. Not until the Constitu- 
tional Convention did its work in 1787 did 
the American people understand how to 
build a house of freedom that would be 
strong and lasting—the same one that we 
live in today. The United States is truly 
a house of freedom. 





Salute to Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, from all over our country came 
happy birthday greetings to the brave 
state of Israel on the occasion of its 
10th anniversary of freedom. ‘The sen- 
timents of these messages mirrors the 
deep hope and faith the American peo- 
ple have in this newest bastion of free- 
dom and democracy. They illustrate 
the enduring ties between these two 
great nations. 


Under leave previously granted, I in- 
Sert at this point in the Recorp, edi- 
torials from the New York Herald 
Tribune, the New York Times, and a 
fine article by Eleanor Templeton, from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of April 20, 1958: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

April 24, 1958] 
IsRAEL AFTER 10 YEARS 

This week Israel begins a celebration of 
its 10th anniversary as a modern nation. 
There have been moments in its brief his- 
tory—and agonizing moments they were— 
when the celebration of future anniversaries 
appeared remote indeed. Yet many a great 
nation, including our own, has been called 
upon to resist enmities and pressures that 
seemed almost certain, to overcome it in its 
The great nations are those 
which have suffered but endured, faced dis- 
aster but triumphed. Israel is such a 
nation. 

As it completes its first decade it can look 
back upon achievements which few nations 
of modern times can match, Its population 
has nearly trebled—some 2 million inhabi- 
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tants as compared to the 650,000 who were 
living there when the British mandate 
ended. Numérically this is an imposing in- 
crease, but in human terms it is. even more 
impressive, for it represents a biblical in- 
gathering of the exiles. To Israel have come 
survivors of the Nazi holocaust in Europe, 
refugees from Iron Curtain lands, immi- 
grants from north Africa, and thousands of 
other homeléss and hopeless Jews. In Israel 
they have found both home and hope. 

‘ the love and labor of the Israelis 
of today and the Zionists of yesterday, the 
land that used to be called Palestine has 
been transformed from a virtual desert into 
a thriving national community—a demo- 
cratic country*devoted to art as well as 
agriculture, education as well as industry, 
science as well as commerce. 

All this has been done in the face of an 
Arab hostility that has more than once 
swollen into violence and bloodshed. Israel, 
again like great mations of the past, was 
born in strife. A United Nations resolution 
proclaimed her existence, but her own peo- 
ple died to make the proclamation live. 
Today, too, there is strife and tension and 
turmoil, and it is safe to say that these will 
continue until Israel’s neighbors have ac- 
cepted her as a fact of life in the Middle 
East. 

In an article written for this newspaper 
recently, Foreign Minister Golda Meir said 
that the Israelis of today, far from being 
interlopers, represented an ancient people 
with no other ambition but to build its 
national life in freedom and security. 

These words are true and today, as 10 
years ago, Israel offers its neighbors not a 
sword, byt peace. True, a military parade 
in Jerusalem will be part of the official cele- 
bration, for Israel is a land beleaguered and 
it, too, has reason to know that only its 
own strength and striking power is a deter- 
rent to attack. It also knows that the offer 
of Prime Minister Ben-Gurion to talk peace 
with Nasser or any other responsible Arab 
leader, any time, any place, has never been 
accepted. 

This year Israel will celebrate its anni- 
versary with pride in its past and confi- 
dence in its future. When the exiled Jews 
of old were asked by their captors to sing 
the songs of Israel in Babylonia they re- 
fused, saying: “How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land?” Today 
they are singing it in their own land, and 
the free men of the world, the men who ad- 
mire courage and respect faith, will extend 
to them the ancient Hebrew greeting 
“Shalom aleichem’—Peace be with you. 





[From the New York Times of April 24, 1958] 
IsRAEL’s TENTH 


From the hills of Galilee to thé sands of 
Aqaba, from the waters of the Dead Sea to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, a myriad of 
blue-and-white flags will be flying proudly 
today in celebration of the 10th anniversary 
of the independence of the State of Israel. 

Conceived in idealism and born in fire, 
Israel has already accomplished the‘ impos- 
sible. It has established itself as a free de- 
mocracy on an ancient, rocky soil that had 
not known freedom for centuries. It has 
grown in strength and security though sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbors. It has created 
a new kind of civilization at this traditional 
crossroads of old civilizations. It has done 
so through the unconquerable strength of a 
pioneer spirit welling up from 2,000 years of 
tragic history. 

The force of character, the courage in arms, 
the determination to survive, the will to 
create, that have marked the first decade of 
this extraordinary state combine to give as- 
surance of its future. Méilitarily undefen- 
sible, economically unviable, politically im- 
possible, it has yet managed to defend itself, 


.to develop its economy, to establish its insti- 


tutions. It has thrown open its doors to Jew- 
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ish victims of oppression throughout the 
world, giving a new sense of dignity to those 
denied this basic human right in the coun- 
tries from which they came. The men and 
women who have built the State of Israel in 
these first 10 crucial years have plowed the 
soil, have planted forests, have created in- 
dustries, have brought water to the desert, 
have constructed homes and towns and cities, 
have deepened ports, have opened mines; and 
in doing all this and more they have not 
failed to give attention to the most important 
factor of all in their national development: 
the education of their youth and the fusion of 
many kinds of people with diverse back- 
grounds into a vigorous and, eventually, a 
common culture. 

They could not perform the miracles they 
have performed without help, nor without 
paying a fearful price. The help has come 
mainly from the United States, and it will 
be needed for a long time to come. The 
price has been the unwavering enmity of the 
Arab world, which failed in its attempt to 
throttle Israel at the start and which has 
not yet become openly reconciled to the 
fact that Israel is here to stay. The Arabs’ 
reiterated hostility and refusal for 10 years 
to make peace gives Israel good reason for 
her constant posture of military readiness; 
but Israel herself has sometimes in the past 
seemed too quick on the trigger in an ex- 
plosive situation that could engulf the 
globe. 

The continuing state of tension between 
Israel and the Arab countries is obviously 
one of the most dangerous elements in the 
world today; and, by any objective appraisal 
of this situation, it makes no sense. If the 
Arab States would recognize the realities and 
negotiate a peace, and if in turn Israel 
would be willing to make concessions toward 
that end, the moral, political, and economic 
benefits to all the peoples of the area would 
be beyond calculation. David Ben-Gurion, 
Israel’s messianic Prime Minister, has told 
Parliament in his latest message that “we 
must make untiring and incessant efforts 
to find a way to the hearts of the peoples 
who are still hostile to us and bring about 
peace between the Jewish people and their 
Arab neighbors.” The achievement of this 
goal must be the deepest hope of all of 
Israel’s friends throughout the free world 
who are congratulating her on this, her 10th 
anniversary. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 20, 1958] 


ISRAEL CELEBRATING A 10-YEAR MIRACLE 
(By Eleanor Templeton) 


Tet Aviv.—About dusk Wednesday, a 
concentrated burst of joy will explode all 
over Israel. That is the eve of Israel’s 10th 
independence day, and celebrations which 
will continue for several months will be in- 
augurated in a night-long rejoicing. 

Only a few of the celebrants will stop to 
consider, on this night, all the achievements 
of their country in its first 10 years of ex- 
istence. Most of the singing and dancing 
in the streets, the laughter and gladness, will 
be an expression of deep gratitude for the 
miracle of existence itself, for the great fact 
that Israel’s 10th anniversary has come to 
pass. 

Even many of the country’s leaders (in- 
cluding Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion) 
will tell. you that this is the crowning 
achievement, and they also find it somehow 
miraculous. But at the same time they re- 
call the acts of will and work, the amount of 
caring and trying that brought this thing 
about, and they concede that it is not all 
miracle. 

A 70-YEAR FOUNDATION 

To begin with, there were the 70 years of 
Jewish colonization in Palestine, first under 
Turkish rule and then under British manda- 
tory administration, preceding the establish- 
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ment of the State of Israel. These were the 
real foundation years for the advances made 
in this first decade of statehood. Yet even 
considering this, the record of this decade is 
impressive. 

The initial big step forward was made on 
the land, vast areas of which have been re- 
stored to fruitfulness. In some instances 
this was a matter of digging stones out of 
the hills by hand. But in most cases modern 
agricultural methods, equipment, and edu- 
cation were employed to increase cultivated 
areas by nearly 300 percent and irrigated 
land by more than 400 percent. 

Overall agricultural production has 
trebled and now covers about 70 percent of 
the Nation's food requirements; in some 
branches such as vegetables, eggs, and poul- 
try, local demand is fully met. Moreover, 
substantial amounts of foodstuffs are ex- 
ported; with citrus fruit heading the list, 
they comprise 42 percent of total exports. 


A DESERT BLOSSOMS 


One of the most heartening features of 
this revitalization of the earth is the change 
it has made in the landscape. People who 
knew the old Palestine as brown and barren, 
with hillsides and even many valleys fit only 
to pasture sheep and goats, are invariably 
struck by the transformation they see today. 

Almost the entire northern half of the 
country is verdantly pastoral, lying under 
the Mediterranean sun like a great garden, 
green for nearly three-quarters of the year. 
An intensive afforestation program has cov- 
ered hills and mountains, once mostly rock, 
with pine and cypress. Dunelands are 
dotted with tamarisk trees to control the 
drifting sand. Eucalyptus, olive, and date 
palms flourish; citrus groves are, of course, 
abundant. 

And everywhere you see the red roofs of 
rural settlements of various types, none of 
them very far apart and all of them estab- 
lished according to a plan (of which national 
defense is an important element). About 
450 of these have been founded since 1948. 
Along with expanded villages, they have ab- 
sorbed a fair share of the 915,000 immigrants 
who have come into Israel since the estab- 
lishment of the state. 

NOT EVEN THE LANGUAGE 


This flood of immigrants itself demanded 
of the struggling young nation one of its 
most impressive performances. The new- 
comers originated in 60 different countries. 
The great majority of them arrived without 
funds or property. Only one in five knew 
anything about farming and very few had 
any vocational training. No more than 
a handful had any knowledge of Hebrew, 
the language of the country. 

To receive, settle and integrate this mul- 
titude into the life of the nation within 10 
years was no small feat. Adjustments in 
this process are still going on and will 
continue for some time. Nevertheless, what 
has been done is admirable not only in terms 
of skill in handling an enormously com- 
plex situation but also in terms of humani- 
tarian endeavor. 

It was this untrained reservoir of labor 
which had to supply most’ of the working 
force used to build up Israel's industry. 
Fortunately, response to training was for the 
most part effective. Industrial production 
has risen three-fold in volume and value 
since 1949, and Israel today is the most 
highly industrialized country of the Middle 
East. 


New industries established include steel, 
fertilizers, tires and other rubber goods, pa- 
per products, piping, diesel engines, electri- 
cal appliances and the assembly of motor 
cars and refrigerators. Textiles, plastics, all 
essential household items and many non- 
essential ones are produced locally. 

This greater industrial production gave a 
boost to Israel’s exports, which quintupled 
during the decade. Her balance of trade, 
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however, is still in the red, chiefly because 
of the import of capital equipment for in- 
dustry and necessary foreign currency expen- 
ditures to met heavy defense costs. But 
exports how go out to more than 80 coun- 
tries, and commercial trade agreements are 
in effect with 20 countries. 

To help transport her goods and to serve 
the tourist trade, Israel has built practi- 
cally from scratch a modern merchant fleet 
of 34 cargo and passenger vessels. ~Other 
transport facilities have kept pace. MHar- 
bors have been improved and are still in the 
process of development. The railway system 
has been modernized and expanded to serve 
the four principal cities and way points. 
The national airline, El Al, links Israel with 
Europe and the Americas and recently set 
an international record for the speediest 
commercial flight from New York to London 
(8 hours 3 minutes). 

Main roads, extending from one end of the 
country to the other, are generally good and 
include one piece of roadbuilding as dra- 
matic as it is economically important. This 
is the 150-mile Beersheba-Eilat Highway, 
opened in January, which cuts through the 
fantastic rock mountains of the Negev desert 
to connect Israel’s Red Sea port (Eilat) with 
the rest of the country. 

These, then, are some of the highlights of 
Israel’s economic progress during her first 
10 years. But no account of this progress 
would be complete without linking it to sci- 
ence, for in Israel science is above all a mat- 
ter of applied research: Although a great 
deal of pure and basic research is done, 
especially by the Hebrew University and the 
renowned Weizmann Institute of Science, 
most of the funds and brainpower available 
are devoted to solving practical problems of 
industrial, agricultural, and mineral pro- 
duction. 

An excellent example of this was the open- 
ing last year of the Arid Zone Research In- 
stitute at Beersheba, capital of the Negev. 
This institute will concentrate all the scien- 
tific activities concerned with the ccaquest 
of the desert—for the Negev is not only the 
storehouse of most of Israel’s minerals but 
is also the principal future area of agricul- 
tural expansion and the consequent absorp- 
tion of the country’s increasing population. 
Atomic research also will figure in this ef- 
fort, as will the outstanding work Israeli 
scientists are doing in the field of solar 
energy. 

Yet no matter how intense the drive to- 
ward building and strengthening the econ- 
‘omy of the state has been, it has not been 
pursued at the expense of social gains or of 
educational and cultural advances. 

Health services, operating under a system 
of socialized medicine which also permits 
private practice, are very good. There is an 
adequate supply of doctors and their pro- 
fessional standard is high. The infant mor- 
tality rate has been halved, and many dis- 
eases indigenous to the area have been 
virtually wiped out. Salk vaccine is pro- 
duced locally and all children up to 4 years 
of age have received it. National insurance 
‘covers industrial accidents, maternity care, 
‘fand old-age and survivor benefits. 

Education is free and compulsory between 
the ages of 5 and 14. The school system pro- 
vides facilities from kin t 
university and technical institutes. Two 
schools of higher learning, the Hebrew Uni- 
versity at Jerusalem and the Israel Institute 
of Technology (Technion) at Haifa, have 
won recognition abroad and both are build- 
ing new campuses. Since 1948, university 
attendance has increased fivefold, as has 
school attendance in general. 

Culture blossoms everywhere in Israel, 
from the most sophisticated city circles to 
the simplest farm settlement. Interest and 
participation in all the arts—notably music, 
the theater, painting, and sculpture—is live- 
ly, and the quality of the creative work done 
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is frequently exceptional. Many Americans 
have had a chance to see this for themselyeg 
in performances of the Israel Philharmonis 
Orchestra and the Inbal Dance Troupe, both 
of which have toured the United States ang 


As for literature, a new Hebrew- 
school of writing is emerging from the pens 
of Israeli writers. Also, Israel holds second 
place in the world for the number of book 
titles published in proportion to the popu. 
lation, as well as in the import of foreign. 
language books. 

Finally, Israel is a genuine democracy and 
there is no doubt that she has made de. 
mocracy work to serve the people above all 
else. This is not to say, naturally, that life 
in Israel is a ll bliss, or that the nation hag 
found an answer to all its problems, or that 
it has not made mistakes. 

Israel still does not enjoy permanent peace 
along her borders. She still faces economic 
problems and internal maladjustments 
which only additional decades of hard work, 
devotion, and intelligent guidance can over. 
come, 

But Israel has learned from her mistakes 
and tries not to repeat them. Moreover, if 
she suffers from Arab hostility, she also 
benefits from the friendship of many nations, 
great and small, East and West, and freely 
acknowledges that she could not have sur- 
vived without this friendship. And if one 
can judge by the record of this first decade, 
Israel, given the boon of peace, will be a 
land not only of promise but also of ful- 
fillment. 





Guide Given To Curb Executives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by J. A. Livingston 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 25, 1958. 

I believe it is high time that the Con- 
gress looked into this matter with a view 
to ending such conduct by corporation 
Officers. 

Guiwe Given To CurRB EXECUTIVES’ CUPIDITY 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

The accident of divide and rule serves 
corporation executives well when they want 
stockholder approval of self-enriching com- 
pensation plans. This is not because stock- 
holders are helpless or impotent. It is be- 
cause stockholders are divided. 

Investment trusts, such as Massachusetts 
Investors, Investors Mutual, Wellington 
Fund, -and others, hold sufficiently large 
blocks of stock to influence managements. 
But the funds are too preoccupied pushing 
the sale of their own shares and 
investment portfolios to watch scrutinously 
over executive morality. s 

They'd rather pay the management of & 
successful company what it says it’s worth— 
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to recover. They were impatient for gain. 
Now, executives in other companies are 
establishing fairy-godmother committees to 
do the same for them. These include Na- 
tional Lead, Consolidated Coal, Standard 
Oil (Ind.), Chas. Pfizer, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical, James Lees &'Sons, Lehigh Valley 


these heads-I-win-tails-I-can’t-lose op- 
tion plans for executives have bruised the 
ethical sensibilities of many financial ana- 
lysts who have studied the proposals. Yet, 
proxies were sent in—as usual—despite the 
dilution of stockholder equity and grab-bag 
morality. No institutional investor wants to 
stick a lone neck out. 

Here, it seems to me, such organizations 
as the National Association of Investment 
Companies, the trust division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts Societies 
could perform a@ service for themselves and 
executives by providing forums for open 
discussion of executive compensation. Out 
of such discussions would come standards 
of self-value. ; : 

If a responsible investor group ever set 
down standards of reasonableness for judging 
stock-option, bonus, and other plans of 
compensation, then all institutional invest- 
ors would have some basis for refusing to 
send in proxies endorsing overreaching pro- 

They'd not béruled by division, but 
by fear of reprisal. If, for example, a corpora- 
tion were confronted by a consistent réac- 
tion from banks to a stock-option plan, it 
would not retaliate by withdrawing the de- 
posits. It has to have banks. 

And so, as a@ basis for discussion, as a 
starter toward standards, I am setting forth 
five limitations which seem to me worthy 
of consideration in stock-option plans. 

Not more than 1 percent of the total stock 
of a company should be allotted under op- 
tion in any 1 year, with an overall limit of 
5 percent in any 10 years. (If additional 
shares are issued—as in a merger—the per- 
centage would include them; the option 
quota would rise.) 

A 5-year limit on options. An executive 
ought to be able to make the option pay 
off in that time. If not, let him ask stock- 
holders for a new option. 

The option price (apart from complying 
with tax laws) should not be below the 
stock’s book value or less than 10 times aver- 
age earnings on the stock for the last 10 
years. (This guards against issuance of op- 
tions when a stock is unduly depressed— 
for fortuitous reasons.) 

At least 50 percent of stock purchased un- 
der option should be held for 2 years after 
acquisition, the other 50 percent at least 3 
years. (Stock option plans are justified as 
an inducement to hold a good executive. 
There ought to be ties to the inducement.) 

No change in the price of the option in less 
than 5 years and only if the price of the stock 
has dropped for reasons utterly beyond an- 
ticipation. (A recession, for example, could 
hardly be considefed outside normal expec- 
tation. It is a hazard of business which 
stockholders and optionees ought to be pre- 
pared to live through.) : 

All social orders and all institutions suc- 
ceed best with guideposts to restraint. 





Automation and Technological Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 
OF PENNSYLVANIA , 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, here, in 
the United States, organized labor is 
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much concerned with the uses of the new 
technology of our day, especially with 
automation. This new technology has 
already caused many new problems in 
collective bargaining. It has held forth 
to us a great promise but that promise is 
yet to be fulfilled in any real degree. 

We learn from a release emanating 
from the United Nations in New York of 
Soviet boasts regarding the new technol- 
ogy. Although we of this Natiofi have 
long prided ourselves upon our pioneer- 
ing in technological development, it 
appears now that the Soviet is also forg- 
ing ahead in breaking new ground. 

The Soviets already boast that some 
2 million workers will be released from 
dull and dangerous employment by 1960 
because of the new technology. It boasts 
that none of these workers will be jobless 
and that the Soviet Union is able, as 
benefits a workers state, to shorten the 
working day without reducing wages. 

Now, all of us know the nature of the 
Soviet boast. But its challenge to us 
cannot be lightly dismissed. The fact is 
that the Soviet is forging ahead in the 
production race. The whole world is 
watching this race as the result will con- 
tribute much in influencing their think- 
ing. Here at home jobless workers are 
already questioning whether they have 
not been sold short, since they know that 
higher production, higher wages, and 
better living standards can result from 
the new machines if we use them intel- 
ligently. 

In this connection I wish to include 
an address by Albert Whitehouse, direc- 
tor, Industrial Union Department, AFL— 
CIO, IUD Conference on Automation 
and Major Technological Changes, Tues- 
day, April 22, 1958, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRAM 

This is a collective bargaining conference 
dealing with automation and major techno- 
logical change. It takes place just as major 
collective bargaining gets underway in key 
industry. It takes place also at a time when 
our economy is undergoing a highly signifi- 
cant shift. The views expressed at this con- 
ference will, without doubt, reflect these 
developments and will almost certainly give 
emphasis to problems resulting from the new 
technology and to-the kinds of solutions to 
these problems that we must seek. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
recently reported that industry’s investment 
in each worker on the job has been rising 
rapidly since 1939. This means only that 
more and increasingly complex machines are 
being used on the job. 

The NICB states that United States in- 
dustry had $16,000 invested in each produc- 
tion worker in mid-1957. This figure was a 
full $1,200 above the figure for mid-1956. 
It gives evidence of the vast plant boom that 
has taken place over the past few years. It 
also shows the direction of that boom—in- 
vestment has been increasingly in more com- 
plex and more automatic machinery, includ- 
ing highly automated equipment. ~ 

’ All of us are familiar with the advertise- 
ments of the notoriously antiunion Warner- 
“Swazey Co. This firm just loves to advertise 
that big investment makes. possible our jobs 
and that all of us should die of gratitude 
because investment per worker is increasing. 

Warner-Swasey’s ads are, of course, bla- 
tant half-truth. Sure, the amount of money 
invested in has increased, but this 
has also made it possible for fewer workers 
to turn out. an increasing amount of end 
products. And the fewer the number of 
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workers in a plant, the higher the invest- 
ment per job will be. 

The recent NICB study makes this fact 
abundantly clear. It also points out one 
of the reasons for present day economic 
problems. The study found that in the 
boom period from mid-1956 through mid- 
1957, there was an increase of 7 percent in 
plant investment. Part of this, of course, 
represented higher prices. Somewhat more 
than half, however, represented real invest- 
ment. 

This was a time in which output of goods 
was rising rapidly and one in which business 
was accumulating inventory at a rapid rate 
in anticipation of higher prices and steadily 
rising profits. 

The boom in factory buiding was still very 
vigorous and more new equipment than ever 
was being installed. This, then, should have 
been a period in which the number of pro- 
duction workers should have increased. 

The contrary, however, was true. There 
was a drop of 2 percent in the number of 
production workers. Under these circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that the investment 
per production worker has been increasing 
so rapidly. 

Possibly we ought to fear most the day 
when it will take a hundred thousand dollars 
of invested capital to provide a production 
job. If that day ever arrives, we may need 
very few production workers indeed. 

Surely this could be a blessing and could 
mean the liberation of man fram the tyr- 
anny of routine work. But, unless we look 
the facts in the face and recognize the true 
trends, we may well find that we have bought 
ourselves a mess of pottage. 

* * 7 > * 


Today’s factory is far different from that 
of only yesterday and tomorrow’s automated 
plant will be even more radically altered. 
Such plants will turn out more and more 
of our total output and they will be capable 
of fantastic feats of production. What is 
true of the productive process is becoming 
equally true of the information and distribu- 
tive functions of our economy—the sales, 
clerical, and bookkeeping jobs. 

An eloquent description of what automa- 
tion involves was contained in a series ap- 
pearing in one of the world’s great news- 
papers just as the recent feverish period 
of plant expansion got underway. This de- 
scription has been reinforced by time and, 
if anything, may have understated the case. 

“So fantastic are the potentialities of new 
control devices,” the account declared, “that 
it is possible to visualize acres of factory or 
office space in which no worker is needed. 
Automated equipment can process raw mate- 
rials, assemble them into finished goods, 
package them, and load them into freight 
cars without direct human help. 

“That is not all. The automated machines 
can adjust to variable productive conditions, 
correct their own mistakes, inspect the fin- 
ished product, and even change their own 
parts when parts break down or wear out. 

“Automated machines do not stop with 
telling other nrachines what to do; they even 
breed new automated equipment. With 
magical new calculators, design data for 
huge mechanical installations can be com- 
pleted in one-fortieth of the time formerly 
required.” 

That description was written 3 years ago. 
It was not fantastic then and it is far less so 
today. 

Some 2 months ago, the American Man- 
agement Association held its fourth annual 
electronics conference. This conference, 
among other things, heard a representative 
of Southern Railway describe how the use 
of an IBM 705 machine saved his firm $805,- 
000 in clerical costs during its first year of 
operation. This 1 machine, this | repre- 
sentative added, could ‘bring white-collar 
wage costs down as much as $1,500,000 in 1 
more year in his firm alone. 

A recent account in the New York Times 
described an automatic factory for pro- 
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ducing airplane parts. This factory is op- 
erated from punched tapes and controlled 
by digital computers. Electronic controls 
have been linked with a milling machine, 
‘a drilling device, and a boring machine to 
make available for the first time the econo- 
mies of Detroit-type mass production in the 
area of small-lot production. This kind of 
production, it seems, makes up most of the 
machining done by American industry. In- 
terestingly, the plant was described by an 
official of the Hughes Aircraft Co. as “the 
nucleus of the first electronically automated 
factory.” 

= * o 

Just 12 machines of the Corning Glass 
Co. located in 4 different plants can produce 
1.88 billion bulbs for electric lamps and 
other glass pieces in a single year. Each 
machine is geared to an automated process. 

Each machine is capable of turning 2,000 
blank bulbs per minute. Not so many years 
ago a 3-man shop required 14 hours to turn 
out 1,200 such bulbs. This production is 
15 times as great as could be obtained with 
semiautomatic equipment at the end of 
World War I. In just 40 seconds, a Corning 
machine can turn out as many bulbs as an 
experienced glassblower can make by hand 
in 8 hours. 

Yet each machine requires but one worker 
per shift for its operation. In plain lan- 
guage, just 24 workers now can turn out a 
major part of the glass bulb production 
of the United States. 

The wonders of automation have so often 
been proclaimed that we now tend to take 
new industrial revolution for granted. At 
first, we tended to gasp when we learned, for 
example, that at the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co., a single combination of IBM 702 
and 705 machines handles 8 million premium 
notices annually to company policyholders 
in New York, New Jersey, and other Eastern 
States. 


Each month, these new-style business ma- 
chines select from their “memory” the poli- 
cies coming up for current premium notfves. 
They then calculate the amount due, deter- 
mine any dividends forthcoming, and apply 
them according to the desires of the policy- 


holders. They aiso handle the figuring nec- 
essary for any loans outstanding on policies. 

Each time a great scientific advance is 
made, man seems unable to cope adequately 
with it. We now have the H-bomb and this 
great achievement does little more for us 
than cause shivers to travel up and down our 
spines. In the world’s frantic search for 
military security, we may find that we have 
poisoned ourselves and our atmosphere, if we 
don’t first blow ourselves to Kingdom Come. 

When the atom first was split, we were 
greeted with the promise of a great hereafter 
on earth. And without doubt, the atom 
even now still offers us great hope as well as 
terrible fear. 

When automation and the new technology 
were introduced, we were greeted with the 
same promises. Just remember back a few 
years when automation first became a na- 
tional byword. Remember how we were 
promised that automation—if left to the 
corporations—would bring about a wonder- 
ful brave new world in which our economic 
and social problems would be resolved with 
all the precision of an electronic computer. 

Only yesterday the experts predicted that 
automation would create more jobs than it 
eliminated. Not too long ago we were told 
that automation was the answer to higher 
production and that higher production 
would automatically create higher living 
standards. 

These were the predictions of experts who 
told us that any dislocations would be very 
temporary and unimportant, They told us, 
if you will recall, that automation’ would 
create skilled jobs by the tens of thousands 
and that the new technology would bring 
higher wages for those it displaced. They 
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told us that the future called for brains in 
the factory and they freely predicted an end 
to routine drudgery in the office. 

These were the rosy promises and they 
were not all that was promised. We were 
promised that automation was the way to 
higher employment, to stable prices, and to 
better living standards for all. Anybody who 
dared offer a word of caution was hit as a 
saboteur who would destroy the machines 
and as a flyspeck on the wheels of progress. 

Promise is easy enough, but performance 
requires more than mere complacency. And 
those who offered major technological change 
as America’s chief diet have indeed been 
complacent. 

Let me hasten to add lest I be brickbatted 
as a prophet of woe and as antimachine, that 
I fully recognize the need for more and bet- 
ter machines. And let me stress once more 
that American labor does not fight techno- 
logical progress. But we have a right and 
a duty to question the uses of the machine 
and to examine the social and economic im- 
plications of its use. And we have also the 
right and the obligation to point out that 
social progress is not automatic and that the 
machine by itself guarantees nothing but a 
method of production. 

It is time then to review the performance. 
And it is time to point out that automation - 
and other major technological change have 
failed to bring automatically those things 
promised so blithely. Where are the great 
numbers of more highly skilled jobs? Where 
are the lower prices? Where are the jobs 
for everybody that were virtually guaranteed 
to us? 

Recently, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board made a study of employment de- 
velopments within 130 companies. The 
NICB found that automation is changing the 
structure of the work force. It found that 
between 1954 and 1957, the proportion of 
workers engaged in direct production de- 
clined, although this was during a period 
of rising output. In 1955, in fact, the auto 
industry turned out a record number of 
cars and the steel industry poured more 
steel than ever before. In both cases, the 
number of workers involved failed to keep 
pace with the tremendous output. 

We were told that while there might be a 
decline in the number of production workers, 
this would be more than offset by an absolute 
rise in the number of higher paid workers 
required for more skilled nonproduction 
jobs. 

This simply didn’t happen. Maintenance 
requirements in automated plants appear to 
be no greater than those in nonautomated 
plants. In fact, the evidence seems to point 
in just the opposite direction. The NICB 
study found that there was a drop in the pro- 
portion of maintenance workers in auto- 
mated plants, as well as a decline in the 
number of production control and security 
personnel involved. 

It appears to be true that there now are 
more white collar clerical and other office 
workers in the factory work force, But the 
work of these groups is also being automated. 
And the increase in white collar workers has 
not kept up in absolute numbers with the 
number of displaced production workers. 

You will hear figures of al] kinds today 
and I don’t want to bore you with them. But 
in 1953, total employment in all manufactur- 
ing numbered 17,238,000. In 1955, a much 
higher production year, total emp] nt in 
all manufacturing was 16,557,000. 

I think that some of us have been kidding . 
ourselves regarding the purpose of tech- 
nology under our enterprise system—and 
probably under any other system. 


Now, it’s that simple 
and if you can find any company that in- 
stalls better and higher speed equipment for 
any other purpose, I’d suggest that you cap- 
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ture its president and present him to a 
museum. 

The point is, obviously, that if as a result 
of lower unit labor costs product costs 
decline and wages rise, disemployment re. 
sulting from the introduction of the new 
technology will be temporary and localized, 
I think the economists have a word for it— 
frictional unemployment. But if prices rige 
and real wages fail to keep pace with rising 
output, then watch out. 

I know that I have oversimplified all this, 
but I am not an economist. Ido know from — 
brute experience during the great depression 
that I was unemployed for a long time, al- 
though the steel mill that disemployed me 
had just as much capacity to produce in 1939 
as it had in 1929. 

They said then and they said only recently 
that there really isn’t any such thing as tech- 
nological unemployment. Perhaps not for 
any long pull and I won't argue that ques- 
tion. But tell it to a worker who loses his 
job and his skill when a new machine is in. 
troduced and who can’t find a job paying the 
same level of wages or any new job at all. 

The new technology may indeed create new 
skills. But it also destroys skills of equal 
degree and, possibly, as- many skills as it 
creates. They call this progress and perhaps 
it is. But the big question is progress for 
what. If we can translate the change into 
human betterment, we are making the only 
kind of progress that really counts. 

Performance even during our most pros- 
perous years has not been of the best, despite 
the predictions of the experts. And in the 
past many months, performance has been 
miserable. : 

In 1956 and 1957, more was spent on new 
factories than ever before. Our capacity to 
produce became greater than ever. But the 
more we could produce, the higher prices 
went. And wages did not keep pace. Today, 
dollar wages of factory workers are almost $2 
a week below last year. Real wages have de- 
clined by about $2.50 more. 

A year ago, the average wage in manufac 
turing was $82 a week and now it’s about $80, 
Last year, the experts accused us of causing 
inflation with our big $80 gross pay. This 
year, the same experts are accusing us of 
causing the slump. Possibly, the best way 
to answer the experts is to have them figure 
out how they can get by on a weekly wage 
of $80 in this day and age. : 

Since last year, unemployment has con- 
tinued to rise. In March of this year, some 
200,000 more manufacturing workers became 
disemployed. Largely because of seasonal 
rises in construction and agricultural em- 
ployment, this key fact has been relatively 
ignored, 

There are now 1.5 million fewer manufact- 
turing workers employed than a year ago. 
Tens of thousands more of these workers are 
working less than a full workweek. 

The same President who only last fall told 
us not.to buy, has now called upon us to ex- 
tend our purchases. If President Eisenhower 
will tell the Nation’s 15 million employed fac- 
tory workers how to do this on what they are 
now earning, I am sure they will be eternally 
grateful. I, for one, can’t figure it out unless 
the manufacturers lower their prices sig- 
nificantly, or agree to raise wages. Or un- 
less Government will act to cut individual 
income taxes at the lower and middle levels, 
raise unemployment. compensation, hike 
minimum wages and take the other common- 
sense that our modern technology 
makes so obviously necessary at this time. 

America’s real problem today is certainly 
not one of production. Our manufacturing — 
workers are ready, willing, and able to man — 
the new technology. ask but littie— 
jobs at adequate wages. This, it might be 
pointed out, is entirely consistent with na 
tional policy as spelled out in the Employ 
ment Act of 1946. 

It appears quite certain that our members — 
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ment to do the necessary job. Fortunately, 
our unions are strong enough to make their 
traditional contribution in the situation. 
we need wage increases and we intend to get 
them in this year’s negotiations. When we 
get them, we will be better able to carry out 
president Eisenhower's mandate to buy more. 
The big problem of America is not produc- 
tion. Our problem is to keep our pipelines 
from choking up with too much goods. Any- 
one who thinks higher wages are bad in this 
situation is suffering an acute case of eco- 
nomic myopia. Today’s technology calls for 
higher wages and higher living standards 
with fewer hours of work and, unless they 
are forthcoming, all of us may find ourselves 
threatened by the plenty we are now able to 
uce. Anyone who cares to dispute this 

is advised to talk to America’s family farmers 
who are accused of being too productive and 
are being forced to move off or give up their 


farms. j 

I would like to mention one other aspect 
of modern technology which so often appears 
to get lost in the shifting social scene. Mod- 
ern machines and computers are expensive. 
With the recession, the big firms are resort- 
ing more and more to computers in their 
offices as well as in the factories. Small 
firms that cannot afford this equipment will 
find it ever harder to survive, except possibly 
in the increasingly constricting service areas 
still defying the inroads of the new ma- 
chines. 

The road ahead is bigness in industry. 
And bigness in industry leaves the American 
people but one major economic defense. 
That economic defense will, more and more, 
prove to be the unions. Those who would 
seek to destroy collective bargaining had 
better have a hard look at where the new 
technology is leading in the world of in- 
dustry. 

Automation has created many new bar- 
gaining problems for unions, The incentive 
systems of yesterday often make no sense 
at all in the face of the new machines, not 
even for management. Job grading systems 
also tend to lose meaning as the content of 
jobs is destroyed. Automation creates its 
own kind of job boredom and this is also a 


problem for organized labor, as well as for _ 


management. These problems and the many 
others that have already manifested them- 
selves on the job, I leave to your discussions 
of today. 

Neither today’s economic situation nor the 
coming of automation should be cause for 
lament. If automation and the new tech- 
nology have not yet brought us the kinds of 
results we should reasonably expect, we must 
not forget the great promise that these new 
instruments contain. We know more than 
ever that we cannot obtain from these instru- 
ments the fulfillment of their promise unless 
we make them the servant of all the people. 
We have a tremendous job ahead before we 
can say that we have achieved this objective. 
Now is no time to slow down. 





Congratulations, Joe Glasser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 
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tional Safety Council. This newspaper, 
which serves the western suburbs of 
Cleveland and has a weekly circulation 
of over 100,000, was 1 of 18 suburban 
newspapers throughout the country ac- 
corded the signal honor. This acclaim 
was awarded for their excellent contri- 
bution and service to safety through 
public-information mediums. 

My heartiest congratulations to Joe 
Glasser for bringing to the city of Lake- 
wood and the other western suburbs of 
Cleveland this outstanding tribute. 

The West Side News article concerning 
this award follows: 

West Sipe News Sarety Errorts WIN Na- 
TIONAL ACCLAIM—1957 NATIONAL SAFETY 
Awarp WON BY WEst Sipe NEwS—ONLY 
Loca NEWSPAPER HONORED—FOoUR CLEVE- 
LAND RapDIo STATIONS AND WJW-TV ALso 
WINNERS 


We hope you will pardon us if we appear 
to be a little boastful! Weare very excited 
and humbly proud of the distinction that 
came to the West Side News this week—the 
announcement from the National Safety 
Council in Chicago that this newspaper has 
been named the winner of the council’s pub- 
lic interest award for 1957. 

The West Side News is the only newspaper, 
daily or weekly, in northern Ohio to re- 
ceive the award. The only other recipients 
in Greater Cleveland were radio stations 
KYW, WBOE, WGAR, WHE, and television 
station WJW-TV. 

The noncompetitive award is made an- 
nually by the National Safety Council to 
United States and Canadian public informa- 
tion media for exceptional service to safety. 

The 1957 award went to 40 daily and 18 
weekly newspapers, 147 radio and 36 tele- 
vision stations, 1 television and 2 radio net- 
works, 4 radio-TV syndicates, 10 general 
circulation, and 29 specialized magazines, 29 
advertisers, and 57 outdoor advertising com- 
panies. 

“A review of these 1957 public interest 
award entries,” said Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, “shows 
beyond question the tremendous contribu- 
tion of mass communication media to the 
sharp reduction in the number of traffic 
deaths last year. 

“We are proud to honor the outstanding 
leadership represented by these awards.” 

Judges of the award, all specialists in the 
public information or safety field, were: 
Hugh Curtis, editor, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Norman Damon, vice president, 
Automotive Safety Foundation; Maxwell Fox, 
of the Advertising Council; Frederick H. Gar- 
rigus, manager of organized services, National 
Association of Broadcasters; Wesley I. Nunn, 
advertising manager, Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana; Dr. Kenneth E. Olson, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; and John Osbon, Midwest news editor, 
Broadcasting magazine. 

A letter from President Dearborn of the 
council to the editor of West Side News said, 
in part: 

“We here at the council have been well 
aware of all you have been doing for safety, 
and we are delighed that the judges agreed. 

“I am sure you feel, as we do, that there 
is another, less tangible result of your safety 
efforts * * * the knowledge that you have 
helped prevent many accidents.” 

Yes, Mr. President; we do share your feel- 
ings about the real reward for effort in be- 
half of safety—the warm, comforting 
thought that perhaps because of what we did 
@ life or limb was saved. 

We are truly grateful for the honor whith 
has come to this newspaper. It will be an 

tion to us as we continue to use the 
influence of the West Side News in the cause 


of safety. : 
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Remarks by Treasury Secretary Robert 
B. Anderson on Law Day, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex., Friday, April 
25, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Friday, April 26, 1958, the School of 
Law of the University of Texas in Austin, 
Tex., observed Law Day. 

The principal speaker on this occasion 
was a distinguished alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the Honorable Robert 
B. Anderson, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Secretary Anderson made a very sig- 
nificant and timely address on the new 
challenges and the opportunities facing 
the American people to preserve a free 
society and achieve lasting peace. 

The address is as follows: 

A free people protects both its political 
freedom at the ballot box and its economic 
freedom at the market place. A free society 
requires not only the right but the duty of 
individual participation. Our political par- 
ticipation is through political parties; our 
economic participation is through the op- 
portunity to work at jobs of our own choos- 
ing; through the widespread distribution of 
the fruits of the economy; through a high 
standard of lwing; and through ownership 
of the means of production. 

As individuals we participate in owner- 
ship in a variety of ways. Approximately 9 
million of our people own. shares in the 
country’s corporations. There are 3 million 
farmers who own their own farms. There 
are more than 4 million business enterprises 
owned by individuals or small groups. There 
are more than 30 million families who have 
bank checking accounts, and almost that 
many families have savings accounts. 

There are over 100 million people who own 
life insurance. There are 30 million families 
who own their own homes, almost 40 million 
families owning automobiles, and innumer- 
able other millions of owners of washers, re- 
frigerators, radios, TV sets and other equip- 
ment quite apart from capital goods which in 
themselves generate further production. 

While each segment of the economy seeks 
to benefit through profit and wages, there 
must be a general acceptance of the belief 
that despite self-interest the operations of 
all groups in our economy must be con- 
ducted in the interest of the public good. 

Our social institutions we insure through 
@ government by the rule of law. We rec- 
ognize that behind that law are certain im- 
mutable truths. Our laws are framed with 
a goal of translating these truths into rules 
that are applicable to everyday living. 

It has always been necessary to seek to 
find a balance between absolute freedom and 
absolute control. This balance cannot be a 
static one; it must constantly be adjusted as 
times change and as sociéty becomes more 
complex, Also, our changing relationship 
with other nations must frequently be modi- 
fied and expressed in terms of new formal 
international cooperation. 

In the economic world we have something 
of the same problem. There was a time 
when men of necessity tried very hard to be 
self-sufficient. _As society grew, it was felt 
that certain economic laws had validity, and 
that one of the most important of these was 
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a reliance on self-interest as the best guar- 
antee of the general welfare. It was gen- 
erally thought that if each man pursued his 
own interest this natural law would work 
automatically to accomplish equity between 
the workers and their employers and to bring 
the greatest good to society as a whole. Re- 
lations between nations likewise proceeded 
pretty much on the same principle—that 
self-interest generally provided the best 
guide to policy and action. 

As the industrialy revolution spread 
through more and more areas of economic 
activity, it came to be recognized that com- 
‘plete laissez faire was an unrealistic con- 
cept—that in few instances was economic 
power expressed in terms of individuals act- 
ing in isolation from others. The very fact 
that people are coming to express themselves 
through groups, however, emphasizes rather 
than minimizes the importance and the re- 
sponsibility of the individual. Because 
group action is essential, the role the in- 
dividual must play in the group, if he is to 
avoid surrendering his rights as a member 
of a free society, becomes increasingly vital. 

In the international field it took much 
longer for a policy of national isolation to 
be seen for what it was—both unrealistic and 
outmoded. But the coming of the air age 
finally drove this fact home; in both our in- 
ternal and external relations it is now pretty 
generally recognized that we have moved well 
into a period in which both people and na- 
tions must try to meet their responsibilities 
working with other people and other nations. 

The aim of the economic machinery, the 
ownership of which is so diversely spread, is 
to supply the goods and services that our 
people require, at prices that not only make 
possible effective demand but leave room for 
experimentation and innovation, for the 
process of change, for the creation of 
those new wants and new decisions to buy 
which are essential to progress. Despite the 
widespread ownership in this country, we 
have an increased characteristic of grouping. 

Most American production, for example, is 
achieved through corporations where indi- 
viduals contribute their funds but entrust 
the production and distribution processes to 
managerial efforts. Labor expresses its de- 
sires and exercises its powers through unions. 
Farmers organize into associations or join 
cooperative marketing organizations. Busi- 
nessmen, both as individuals and as compa- 
nies, work together through associations to 
promote their particular interests. Geo- 
graphical communities express themselves 
through chambers of commerce or boards of 
trade. 

All through the spectrum of business, this 
grouping continues; and in recent years it 
has pushed increasingly across national bor- 
ders. Certain of the European countries are 
trying to join their efforts in the European 
common market and others are seeking to 
develop a free-trade area. The nations of 
the free world are entering into trade agree- 
ments and working out international under- 
standings with respect to the distribution of 
goods among themselves and in and out of 
the Iron Curtain bloc. ; 

This coming together of group activity de- 
velops certain tendencies. In the first place, 
the wide diffusion of ownership puts increas- 
ing emphasis on managerial control. And 
entrusting decisions to management has a 
tendency to lessen a consciousness of in- 
dividual participation and to promote the 
feeling that the Government in trying to 
maintain a balance between economic groups 
can cure all economic ills. 

Yet, if we are to have an economic system 
that is to succeed, the American peopie must 
accept economic as well as political duties, 
economic as well as political responsibilities. 
And this sense of responsibility must be 
keen enough and well enough understood 
so that it becomes an effective influence in 
determining the use of power by larger 
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groups. Since we act as groups, we must 
have, in addition to laws and regulations 
which govern their action, a basic adherence 
to a principle of economic ethics that trans- 
cends the advantages to the group member- 
ship. We must recognize correlated duties 
to other groups and the public as a whole. 
The economic control relinquished by the 
individual in our complex American economy 
has not passed automatically to the Gov- 
ernment. It is finally in the hands of 
people. 

While as a matter of public policy we try 
to maintain a balance between the desires 
and powers of different elements of the 
economic system, we must be sure that we 
give maximum play to freedom of choice, 
liberty of action, the initiative of the in- 
dividual, and the dynamic compulsion that 
stems from incentives. In a free, competi- 
tive society we should recognize that Gov- 
ernment has an important role but that it 
has, also, its limitations: Government, for 
example, may open up and make available 
certain economic potentialities. This we do 
through the building of roads, the develop- 
ment of waterways, the stimulation of means 
of transportation, and the performance of 
like functions. At the same time, we have 
taken steps to protect employment, to insure 
the bargaining rights of individuals, to avoid 
monopolies, to require certain minimum 
standards of safety, to mitigate the hard- 
ships of unemployment and old age in an in- 
dustrial society, and generally to insure the 
equality of opportunity. Here again, we are 
walking the narrow road between the proper 
functions of government which means some 
surrender of individualism to the economic 
good and the maintenance of individual free- 
dom and incentives. 

Whatever the changed distribution may 
be in the achievement of the balance, I 
think we might all agree that it should be 
accomplished through the Government oper- 
ating by rule of law rather than by fiat or 
decree. 

In the words of John Locke, our goal 
should be “not to abolish or restrain, but 
to preserve and enlarge freedom.” How 
much have we abolished, and how much 
have we preserved? Even more fundamen- 
tal is the question of how much must be 
abolished in order to “preserve and enlarge” 
the scope of freedom in an ever-changing 
society? Strictly speaking, we do not oper- 
ate under a free enterprise system—freedom 
for every man “to do what he lists,” to 
quote Locke once more. Certain individual 
rights had to be curtailed in the interests 
of the larger group. We have a competitive 
price system; but in order to preserve its 
competitive aspects we found that we had 
to take away some part of the freedom of 
individuals to practice unrestrained compe- 
tition. - s 

Since the first experiments in democracy, 
in fact, we have been made to realize in 
many different ways that our liberties carry 
with them certain ethical responsibilities 
for not abusing these liberties in order to 
promote selfish interests. 

For example, it is taken for granted that 
we may invest our savings‘in any way we 
choose. The corporation whose shares we 
may have bought, on the other hand, is not 
at liberty to conduct its business in any 
way it wants, We have set up many kinds 
of rules to assure fair competition, to pro- 
tect the small investor and stockholder, 

All these things are serious limitations on 
individual liberty and on economic “power. 
Because this is true, each one has had to 
battle for ‘acceptance. But, however fum- 
bling we may have been in going about it, 
our goal has always been the one expressed 
by John Locke of submitting to certain 
restrictions in order to preserve and enlarge 
the environment in which society as a whole 
could function effectively. ‘The difficulties 
in every age of deciding which limitations 
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will promote freedom and which will limit 
it unduly are enormous. But these are just 
the decisions which we must. make ag re. 
sponsible members of a democratic society, 

We must recognize too that the issues in. 
volved never remain quite the same. Tech. 
nology and innovation may move with light. 
ning speed to change the terms of our prob. 
lem, almost overnight. In the words of Mr, 
Justice Cardozo, “Hardly is the ink dry upon 
our formula before the call of an unsuys. 
pected equity—the urge of a new group of 
facts, a new combination of events—bids ug 
blur and blot and qualify and even, it may 
be, erase.” 

We have some particular situations with 
which we must concern ourselves: 

The first is that we live in a world of ten- 
sions. There is a disturbing and very real 
competition between nations on a physical 
basis. The drive for world domination on. 
the part of an aggressor nation is not a new 
development in history, but it comes armed 
in our own time with a new potential for 
destruction. There is another new develop. 
ment—or rather a development which is 
taking new forms: the competition among 
nations now extends into the economic 
structure. And at the root of both our 
physical and economic tensions is a wide di- 
vergence in ideology—political, social, and 
economic. We must be relentless in seek. 
ing the ways of peace. The world must be 
spared, if possible, the holocaust of atomic 
war. 

Secondly, our national life is not likely to 
become more simple, either politically or 
economically. It is very much more likely 
to become increasingly complicated. We 
must learn to live and to work within these. 
complications in order to satisfy both our 
national needs and the reciprocal require- 
ments of membership in the community of 
free nations. 

Finally, we must accomplish both of 
these responsibilities within the framework 
of a free competitive system through yol- 
untary cooperative efforts, or we will grad- 
uaily be brought to submit more and more 
to regimentation imposed by a central au- 
thority. : 

In our day the problem is made more diffi- 
cult because for a long time we may well be 
engaged’in a cold war. If we were engaged 
in an active war, all of the normal rules both 
of economics and of society would be ignored 
and we would temporarily submit to the 
kind of regimentation that would bring all 
of our forces into play in order to win, If 
we were wholly at peace there would be 4 
change of emphasis and in our efforts # 
help promote sustainable growth, we would 
be directing more of our economic activity 
to the making of things to be used and él- 
joyed by man in increasingly better living. 

In a cold war we are somewhat in between. 
We want to produce the goods and services 
for maintaining a higher standard of living. 
We want to win both the ideological and the 
economic battle for uncommitted countries. 
We want to avoid dislocations and maladjust- 
ments in our economic system without sul- 
rendering more than the necessary minimum 
of freedoms. At the same time, we wi 
submit to the fact that a large part of 0 
national effort goes into the making of things 
which are essential for governments fo 
waging war, but which are of no use what 
ever in providing for the things that man 
wears and eats and requires for shelter. And 
so, imposed upon the complications of a — 

complicated world, we have the neces 
sity for contributing a larger share of our 
total national production to something that 
is inherent waste and whose best use would 
be to never use it at all. tC 

As @ part of the cold war we will be com 
cerned not only with our defense in a physical — 
sense but with the competition which =. 
exist between the Western World and @ 
Soviet bloc countries in an economic se 
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This subject is much too broad to yield to a 
full discussion here. I should like to point 
out 2 areas—1 to their advantage and 
1 to our advantage—that should weigh in 
our thinking. 

The Soviet Union as a monolithic state with 
the ownership of all of the means of pro- 
duction concentrated in the central govern- 
ment, may be able to deal with other coun- 
tries advantageously both on a system of 
parter and in making ruble loans. For ex- 
ample, it can afford to take foodstuffs of 
other countries in barter arrangements be- 
cause of its need to supplement its own pro- 
duction of food, while in the United States 
we are confronted with problems of agricul- 
tural surplus. In making ruble loans to other 
countries, the Soviets can appear to be gen- 
erous because they realize that when the 
ruble is spent for capital goods, it must in the 
first transaction be spent either in Russia or 
one of the Soviet-bloc countries. There is 
the barest kind of international trade in the 
tuble as such. 

On the other hand, if the United States 
should make a dollar loan to other coun- 
tries, unless it is accompanied by conditions 
requiring its expenditures in the United 
States, the dollars loaned will be competed 
for by all of the other countries of the free 
world which produce capital 6 

As a general proposition, therefore, in 
transactions as between governments and 
other countries the Soviets would have an 
advantage. On the other hand, with no 
means of production owned by the citizens 
of Russia, they would be hardpressed to go 
into other countries and purchase capital 
equity even in participation with the citizens 
of other countries. It is hardly conceivable 
that either the neutral or free countries 
would tolerate substantial investments of 
capital and equity ownership by the Soviet 
Government itself. 

On the other hand, the private citizens of 
this and other free countries wishing to in- 
vest their own capital find a warm welcome 
in other countries as equity investors if they 
follow the rules of good citizenship of the 
other nations. In this way, great opportuni- 
ties are opened to the individual citizens of 
the less developed countries to play an im- 
portant role in the betterment of their coun- 
try’s economy and its people. On the basis, 
therefore, of dealing between private individ- 
uals, the United States and other free coun- 
tries may have a net advantage over the 
Soviet. 

If one believes, as I do, that real and last- 
ing peace in our world must have an eco- 
nomic as well as political foundation and 
that this foundation must be planted most 
firmly in the consciousness of men concerned 
with their own betterment and with rising 
standards of living, we may very well have 
at our disposal—in these dealings between 
Private individuals—the best means of secur- 
uring both economic betterment and a@ just 
and lasting peace, 

As. the economic machinery of other coun- 
tries around the world is developed or goes 
through processes of evolution and change, 
we must make it possible for them to adopt 
those portions of the American and free 
World system of capital as are consistent 
with their own traditions and their own 
Capabilities, We are leaders in a tremen- 
dous cause—the struggle of men everywhere 
to live without crushing want and to live 
in freedom. No tyranny in history has been 
able to.crush this hope in the hearts of men. 
But it is unrealistic as well as dangerously 
shortsighted to assume that others will want 
to take over our entire way of life just at it 
has developed in this country, regardless of 
how well it may fit their particular needs at 
this particular period of their development. 
We must try to be advocates of our system, 
With emphasis on the benefits which flow to 
People—r that the particular tech- 
niques which helped us achieve those bene- 
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fits may have to be modified for use else- 
where. 

When we look at our country in perspec- 
tive, we are impressed with the fact that 
during the last 75 years we have built the 
most productive system in the world. When 
one analyzes why this is so, a great deal of 
attention must be paid.to the process of 
growth and change resulting from the dy- 
namic demand of people for more goods and 
for better ways to produce them. These de- 
mands are*expressed in terms of research, 
technology, and incentives on the one hand, 
and in higher standards of living on the 
other. In the whole process of change and 
development, the constant conflict between 
liberty and controls continues. 

The forces which have been responsible for 
the evolution and development of our eco- 
nomic system and its tremendous productive 
power are as vitgl today as ever before and 
beckon us to new horizons of accomplish- 
ment. There will always be problems with 
which we have to cope. A competitive 
economy with dependence upon myriad de- 
cisions and judgments will always incur the 
hazards of recession and inflation. We have 
learned a great deal about how to cope with 
them. We must always be endeavoring to 
learn more. This requires flexibility and a 
willingness to utilize our maximum compe- 
tence and instrumentalities both as a people 
and as a Government to see that neither in- 
flation or deflation should run a ruinous 
course. 

We will always have the problem of pro- 
viding the incentives for the formation of 
adequate capital and the education which 
will secure an adequate supply of skilled 
people. We will always be concerned with 
the complexities of cost and price and the 
consequent responsibilities that are attend- 
ant upon labor and management in order 
that we maintain a sound relationship in 
the public interest. We will eternally have 
with us the problem of maintaining our 
freedoms and avoiding regimentation. 

Our faith in this country and our eco- 
nomic system is strong. We have become 
the grestest productive Nation in the world. 
Our distributive capacity has run somewhat 
behind and we must be sure that our ability 
to distribute both nationally and interna- 
tionally matches stride with our productive 
ability. ; 

We doubled our national output once every 
24 years before World War II and once in 
18 years since that time. The benefits of 
our growth are being shared on a widening 
basis. Individual and family income is on 
the rise. More than one-third of the Ameri- 
can families earn in excess of $5,000 per year. 
And, the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, in a recent report estimated that by 
1975 the average family income after pay- 
ment of taxes will amount to $7,100 a year 
(in terms of dollars of 1956 purchasing 
power) and that by 1975 our gross national 
product may well exceed $725 billion. 

Today there is a new challenge and a new 
opportunity. 

Our national population has doubled in 
50 years. It is expanding at a rate of 3 mil- 
lion persons per year. The number of 
American workers is increasing at a rate of 
nearly 1 million per year. Millions of new 
workers will be needed to make, sell, and 
distribute our goods. . 

Looking at even broader figures, it took the 
world something like 5,000 years of recorded 
history to have the first billion people alive 
on this earth at one time. This occurred in 
1830. It took us only a little over 100 years 
to have the second billion people alive at 
one time on this globe. By 1970 the world 
will have. 3 billion inhabitants—and those 
3 billion are the people whose wants and de- 
mands will make the economy of our coun- 
try and the economy of the world. 

- These factors of growth bring us to the 
realization of the new demands that will be 
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impressed upon our technology and our 
science; new obligations for educational op- 
portunities and a higher quality of educa- 
tion. They emphasize the necessity for im- 
proving the national health; for utilizing all 
our ingenuity as individuals, business and 
Government to minimize fluctuations in our 
economy; to provide, in addition to ma- 
terial things, new cultural opportunities for 
people who have time to enjoy them. 

The vistas of the future are as limitless as 
the capacity of our people. It belongs to 
the dynamic, to the imaginative, to those 
who are willing to work and compete. 





France—From Reconstruction to 
Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following: 
FRANCE—FROM RECONSTRUCTION TO EXPANSION 


The booklet France, From Reconstruction 
to Expansion, published by the press and 
information service of the French Embassy 
in. New York, is an excellently documented 
economic survey of postwar France. At- 
tractively illustrated and well edited, it pro- 
vides interesting and informative reading 
matter. 


Starting with a short description of 
France’s economic plight at the end of World 
War II, the booklet describes what was 
known as the first modernization and equip- 
ment plan, a long-range program of reequip- 
ment and modernization which gave France's 
economy a new forward look. 


As a result of this plan, involving an 
investment of nearly $12 billion, the French 
railroads today handle 20 percent more pas- 
senger traffic and 65 percent more freight 
than they did before World War II. In the 
coal mines, output per manshift has in- 
creased 30 percent over 1938. Renault auto- 
mobile works turn out 4 times as many 
cars as before the war, with only 50 percent 
more workers, 


Most of the credit for this progress is 
attributed to United States aid under the 
Marshall plan which gave the initial impetus 
to reconstruction and contributed largely to 
the realization of the French goal. 

The years 1952-53 marked the turning 
point in France’s postwar economic devel- 
opment. With reconstruction well under- 
way, and her industrial production having 
increased by 50 percent above the prewar 
level, orderly expansion together with cur- 
rency stabilization and a balanced foreign 
trade became the primary objectives. 

A second modernization and equipment 
plan was devised to develop new areas for 
capital investment and to create new incen- 
tives in agriculture, building, manufactur- 
ing industries, and equipment of overseas 
tefritories. Private capital was to supply a 
steadily increasing share of the investment, 
and it was possible to reduce the percentage 
of public funds in the total investment from 
30 percent in 1952 to 26.8 percent in 1956. 

Realizing the importance of merging the 
various national markets of Western Europe, 
France was a prime factor in setting up the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, the European Payments Union, 
the European Coal and Steel Community, 
and the European Common Market. 
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The French population, now totaling 44 
mililon, has increased by over 4 million in 
a little more than 10 years. The country’s 
birthrate is now higher than at any time 
since the turn of the century, and life ex- 
pectancy is longer. The birthrate is one of 
the highest in Western Europe. This has 
created a new problem—a shortage of adults 
between the ages of 20 and 64, and there- 
fore a manpower shortage. 

There has been practically full employ- 
ment since the liberation. This, together 
with the rise in productivity through better 
equipment, and an increase in the number 
of working hours to 46 as against 39 per 
week before the war, has enabled France to 
attain her high level of production. To 
remedy the manpower shortage, the French 
Government took measures that allowed for 
an increase in immigration of laborers. Dur- 
ing 1957, 140,000 foreign workers migrated 
to France, chiefly from Italy. 

The chepter on agricultural progress con- 
tradicts the traditional picture of the French 
farmer as an ultraconservative individualist 
clinging to obsolete methods, resisting 
technical advances and practicing diversified 
farming on a midget-sized plot. In fact, the 
picture today is very different. 

Reparceling of more than 5 million acres 
between 1945 and 1958 has made it pos- 
sible for farmers who joined the program 
to cultivate as a single unit the same acre- 
age that was divided before into a number of 
nonadjacent parcels. As a result of in- 
creased use of fertilizer and lime, and a 
better selection of seeds, the average out- 
put per acre has begun to, increase rapidly. 
New crops are being introduced. A striking 
example is that of rice which, in a few 
short years, has progressed enough to render 
France not only self-sufficient, but even an 
exporter of this commodity. Education in 
agriculture is also becoming more popular 
at all school levels. 

France is taking steps to meet her ever- 
growing needs of sources of energy in coal, 
hydropower, petroleum and natural gas 
through increased production at home and 
from imports. Today, one-third of the en- 
ergy consumed in France is imported, mainly 
ia the form of petroleum and, to a lesser 
extent, coal. She is now counting greatly 
on a vastly larger production of petroleum 
at home and in her oversea territories, par- 
ticularly the Sahara and French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Nuclear energy will also play a significant 
role in the near future. France is not only 
the most advanced country in Western 
Europe in the industrial use of nuclear pow- 
er, but she is also a pioneer in the harness- 
ing of power from the sea and the sun. 
Conclusive tests have been made in the 
use of thermal energy from the sea to pro- 
duce electricity, and a choice of a site for 
tae first plant is under study. A solar 
furnace which produces heat of 6,300° 
Fahrenheit was built in 1952 and another 
one is being erected. This source of energy 
is used to produce heat-resistant materials 
and high-temperature alloys. 

France is the fifth largest steel-producing 
country in the world, and fourth in the pro- 
duction of aluminum, and output in both ds 
constantly increasing. 

The fame of the small French car has 
made French automobiles an important ex- 
port, and the largest truck in the world is 
manufactured in France. French ingenuity 
has also produced such revolutionary air- 
craft as the wingless Atar, the rocket-pow- 
ered Trident, the Leduc fiying stovepipe, and 
the only supersonic fighter that needs no 
prepared airstrip for landings or takeoffs. 
The Caravelle, a commercial medium-range 
twin jet, now in production, is considered 
the world’s fastest, safest, and most comfor- 
table in its category. 
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The electrical, chemical, and textile indus- 
tries have likewise made rapid strides since 
the setback of World War II. 

The drastic destruction of dwellings dur- 
ing that period, plus the sharp rise in popu- 
lation has focused special attention on 
building construction. The goal of 300,000 
new units yearly is expected to be reached 
in 1958, and this effort will have to be sus- 
tained and even amplified in the coming 
years. In addition, the industrial boom has 
caused internal migrations which have ag- 
gravated the situation in certain cities. Re- 
gional planning and legislation designed to 
encourage a decentralization of industries 
are, however, beginning to transform the 
economic map of France. 

These far-reaching plans are well served 
by the existence of an excellent network of 
communications and efficient transportation. 
Forty-two percent of the gotal rail traffic 
is already being moved economically by elec- 
tric engines, and this percentage is expected 
to increase to 70 percent by 1961. The 
French highway system is the densest in 
the world. The merchant fleet is one of 
the most modern, with only 9 percent of 
its ships more than 20 years old. 

Total imports into France constitute over 
11 percent of her gross national product, as 
against a total of 3 percent for imports into 
the United States. Foreign trade is thus 
vital to the French economy, and in periods 
of industrial expansion when imports of 
raw materials increase sharply, and the 
pressure of demand on the domestic market 
hinders a parallel development of exports of 
manufactured goods and foodstuffs already 
made difficult by the protectionist policies 
of other countries, a foreign exchange crisis 
develops. This happened in 1956-57. Yet, 
thanks to prompt Government action to 
maintain a high level of exports, and the 
possibility now offered to France to draw 
upon various sources of financial aid (a 
total of $655 million in credits from the 
European Payments Union, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the United States Gov- 
ernment and agencies) the international 
position of the franc is greatly strengthened. 

Today the French live better, but they 
also work harder and save more than they 
did before the war. The rise in the indi- 

ual standard of living between 1938 and 
1955 is estimated at 29 percent, Consump- 
tion patterns reflect this rise. The French 
now spend twice as much as they did in 
1938 for appliances and cars, and less for 
food, with the exception of meat, fruit and 
vegetables. 

From 1949 to 1957 the gross national prod- 
uct increased 50 percent. Private consump- 
tion increased at almost the same rate, but 
Government purchases have risen at a much 
faster pace. 

The important proportion of defense ex- 
penditures is explained by French commit- 
ments to NATO, and the need to maintain 
order and security in the Department of Al- 
geria. Yet, in proportion to gross national 
income, the military budget of France is 
comparable to that of her NATO allies, the 
United States and Great Britain. A special 
effort has been made in the past year to 
develop additional fiscal revenues. New 
taxes were voted in 1957, and it is esti- 
mated that in 1958 fiscal revenues will 
amount to about 540 billion francs ($1,300,- 
000,000) more than in 1957. Actually, ac- 
cording to the figures for 1956, the propor- 
tion of the tax burden to gross national 
product was higher in France than in the 
United States (31.2 pércent in France as 


proper 
measures, she will continue on the road of 
progress and prosperity. 
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America’s Future Is Up to Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
each year a national essay contest is 
sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. The topic 
this year was America’s Future Is Up to 
Youth. In the local contest sponsored 
among the students of Smithville High 
School, Smithville, Tex., which is in the 
10th Congressional District, which I rep- 
resent, by the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Dr. George M. Jones Post, No. 1309, the 
first-place winner was Mr. George C.— 
Mickey—Mick. Mickey is the first boy 
ever to win first place in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars essay contest in Smith- 
ville High School. His essay has now 
been entered in the State contest, from 
which the winners will go to the national 
competition. 

Because of the nature of the subject, 
I fee] that the Members of Congress will 
be interested in reading Mickey’s ex- 
cellent essay. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following essay 
in the Recorp: 

AMERIcA’s FPorure Is Up Tro YoutH 
(By Mickey Mick) 

With the coming of the space age, the 
possibilities for the future of our country 
have stretched into infinity. Never before 
have the youth of America, who hold the 
guiding reins of our Nation’s future, been 
faced with such responsibilities and such 
challenges. 

What will the future bring? Will we con- 
tinue as a democracy, or will we be infiu- 
enced and changed by fascism, socialism, 
communism, and some of the other isms? 
Will we preserve our precious heritage of 
freedom and security, or will we succumb to 
the evils of lust and greed and manmade 
discord? 

A great deal of emphasis is being placed 
on scientific study these days. Too much 
cannot be said about the importance of edu- 
cation, but there is much more to our future 
than staying one jump ahead of our neigh- 
boring mations in scientific discoveries, 
There is no magic formula for human be- 
havior to be found in test tubes. 

In preparing for the future of America, 
we must have vision, faith, and courage— 
vision to see what needs to be done, faith 
that it can be done, and courage to do it. 

When the Declaration of Independence 

signed in Philadelphia over 181 years 
there was very little evidence to sup- 
the hope of the colonists that a great 
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It proclaimed the great general principles 
of free government and the inspired ideals 
which were to guide the new Nation. The 
American way of life was born. 

The men present at the birth of our Na- 
tion were men who had pledged their for- 
tunes, their honor, and even their lives 
that American democracy might come into 
peing. The heritage they have given us is 
priceless; yet we seldom realize its value and 
sometimes our lack of knowledge is de- 
plorable. ‘ 

During the last war the average American 
prisoner was under a serious handicap. He 
had to tell what he knew about American 
politics and American history, and many 
times the Chinese or Korean instructors 
knew more about these things than the 
prisoner did. He could not answer the argu- 
ments in favor of communism with argu- 
ments in favor of Americanism because he 
knew very little about his America. 

In a recent survey of popular understand- 
ing of the Bill of Rights, it was reported 
that one-third of the Americans interviewed 
did not know what the Bill of Rights was. 

Any student in the United States, long 
before he reaches college age, has been ex- 
posed to the teachings of American history, 
heritage and traditions. He learns at an 
early age that he has a charge and respon- 
sibility to keep when he becomes an adult. 
Yet often, he disregards the lessons of the 
past as meaningless; that they applied to a 
different set of circumstances than today. 
But history has a tendency to repeat itself, 
and to be prepared for the future, we must 
study the past. z 

The Pilgrims, the Puritans, and the 
Quakers came to this country seeking reli- 
gious freedom. Our Republic was founded 
under God's guiding power and belief in a 
higher authority, the authority of God. 

In George Washington’s first inaugural ad- 
dress he said, “No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the invisible hand 
which conducts the affairs of men more than 
the people of the United States. Every step 
by’which they have advanced to the charac- 
ter of an independent nation seems to have 
been distinguished by some token of provi- 
dential agency.” 

No truer words have been spoken. Secur- 
ity-and strength came from God back 
through the years our country was engaged 
in conflict and wars. Providence seemed to 
intervene, leading us to victory. Loyalty to 
God, country, and to self is the true basis of 
Americanism. : i 

Every day we revel in our new inventions 
that make life more miraculous. We even 
gloat over discoveries our neighboring na- 
tions have not made. We are perfecting now 
the most effective means of organized war 
that the world has ever known. But the 
weapons of organized peace are still-in the 
laboratory stage. Our youth are confronted 


‘with a great challenge in. seeking world 


peace. 
In facing this challenge we are armed with 


-the knowledge that God’s infinite power is 


ever present. It governs the behavior of 
men even when they seem to submit to the 
leaders who oppress and enslave. Evil sur- 
vives in the world primarily because good 
men fear to make the sacrifices that must be 
made to win and retain freedom. 

The real question in approaching the fu- 
ture is whether we are willing to meet its 
tests; whether we will let greed and selfish- 
ness reign where we know there must be 
generosity and- unselfishness, whether we 
will be co or brave, and whether we 
will extend the hand of friendship and with 

open our hearts to other human beings, 
or whether we will shirk the 


obligations 
_ Which inner conscience and the pages of 


Human knowledge does not perish. It 
lives on under the inspiration of Divine Prov- 
» whose remainders of what truth 
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really is come to us every moment of our 


lives. 

With faith in His wisdom we cari face the 
challengers of the future, courageous and 
unafraid. 

The future is ours, if we make it ours. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
@ recently enacted New York State law 
it is now possible to borrow money at 
a cost of 3 percent or less, providing you 
have an amount equivalent to the 
amount of the loan deposited in your 
savings account. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article by Don- 
ald I. Rogers, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 24, 
1958, and which recounts the details of 
passbook loans: 

Your Famity’s FPINANCES—PassBooK LOANS 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 


One of the prerequisites to being a legis- 
lator, we have often thought, is the ability 
to entomb a really valuable concept in the 
kind of dank prose that disguises its value 
beyond all recognition. 

At least, that’s what seems to have hap- 
pened to a bill that came out of the last 
session of the legislature. It was signed by 
Governor Harriman last week. Called chap- 
ter 695 of the Laws of 1958, it performs the 
very valuable function of offering those who 
want to borrow money a very low cost way 
of doing so. 

The catch is, you have to have money in 
the bank. The law lifted the period on 
which savings banks can make loans secured 
by an equivalent passbook balance from 90 
days to a year. 

Thus, if you’ve got $1,000 tucked away in 
your account and want to use the cash to 
buy a new car or make a down payment on 
@ summer cottage, you can do worse—in 
terms of net interest cost, at least—than 
taking out a passbook loan. 

The loan is secured by your account and 
the dividends you draw on it—generally 3 
percent, sometimes as high as 34% percent— 
cuts your borrowing costs to about as low as 
you can manage anywhere. 

A quick look at the figures will show you 
this is the case. Assuming your interest 
cost on the loan will run as high as 6 per- 
cent—the fixed rate varies from bank to 
bank—deduct from it your dividend rate, 
and you come up with a net borrowing cost 
of 3 percent, or less. 

This is considerably less than the effective 
rate on conventional installment credit, 


it’s coming on close to a dividend date and 
uewant to make a sizeable withdrawal— 
and save your dividends, too. 

This is a bit like having your cake and 
eating it, too, but it can be done. Savings 
banks pay interest on either a quarterly or 
ual basis. Most of them will grant 
a short grace period, but apart from it, you 
have to have your money on deposit at the 
end of the period in order to draw dividend 
credit. Let’s say, though, that you’re 6 days 
away from the end of the dividend period 
and want to withdraw $3,000. If you’ve had 
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that much on deposit for a quarter at 3 
percent, you rate $22.50 in dividends. 

By pulling your money out of the bank, 
you stand to ‘lose that $22.50. You can 
manage to keep most of it by taking out a 
passbook loan for the 6 days remaning in 
the dividend period. 

Let’s assume borrowing that much money 
for 6 days will cost you 4% percent in inter- 
est, or $2.38. At the same time, however, 
you will be eligible for your dividends. De- 
ducting from them the $2.38 you come up 
with a net saving of a little over $20. The 
original $3,000, of course, goes to pay off the 
loan, 

The size of the saving you can make on 
this type passbook loan will vary with the 
size of your account. But like the secured 
passbook, installment type loan, it can save 
gaa All it takes is money in the 

ank. 





Nationality Groups Can Render Unique 
Service to Americf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, April 27, 1958, it was my 
distinct privilege and honor to receive 
the liberty award from the Nationalities 
Division of the Democratic National 
Committee at a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. The award was 
given to me by Gov. Averell Harriman, 
of New York, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, and it was presented to me for 
championing liberal legislation. 


In accepting this award, I stressed the 
fact that the United States is not utiliz- 
ing sufficiently the talents and the ideas 
of the immigrant and nationality 
groups in helping our country to combat 
communism and Communist propa- 
ganda. It is my belief that these groups 
can render a great and unique service at 
the present time in promoting the inter- 
ests of America and of the free world. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the text of my address in ac- 
cepting the ward from Governor Harri- 
man. 


The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VicTor L. ANFUSO, 
SUNDAY, APRIL 27, 1958, NATIONALITIES Di- 
VISION, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am indeed very grateful for 
the signal honor which you have bestowed 
upon me tonight in the presentation of this 
award. May I express to all of you my sin- 
cere thanks. 

In accepting this award, permit me to ex- 
press a few brief thoughts which I should 
like to share with you today. 

The Natiorfalities Division, as we all know, 
is comprised of various groups of immigrant 
origin or having immigrant antecedents. All 
of us are very proud of the fact that these 
immigrants have brought with them to this 
country the rich heritage of their national 
culture, along with their passionate love for 
freedom. They have made wonderful con- 
tributions to America in every sphere of 
activity, and have helped build America to 
its present greatness, 
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These people, their children and their 
grandchildren, are among the most loyal, in- 
dustrious, and hard-working citizens in our 
country. American ideals and democratic 
traditions are precious to them. They have 
defended American democracy and our way 
of life when called upon in the past, and are 
ready to do so again whenever it becomes 
necessary. Our country is richer and strong- 
er because of the contributions made by im- 
migrants, the infusion of their ideals and 
traditions, the moral uplift of their spiritual 
strength—all of which have been blended 
with American democratic life, to give it 
greater harmony and greater unity. 

Why am I telling all this to you? 
a specific reason in mind. 

During the past dozen years or so, since 
the end of World War II, the free world has 
been on the defensive against the inroads 
of Communist subversion and propaganda. 
How many of us realize that no less than 
700 million people’ in Europe and Asia have 
come under Communist domination in the 
short space of those 12 years? But that is 
a fact, and in many instances it was 
achieved by the Communists without firing 
a single shot—merely by means of propagan- 
da and subversion. 

Today, the battle of ideas is more import- 
ant and more productive than the battle of 
weapons. In fact, I believe that the world 
may never see another worldwide battle 
with weapons of total destruction, because 
both we and the Russians are well aware 
that they mean suicide for the human race. 
Consequently, the Kremlin is relying on 
propaganda and deception to conquer the 
free world, rather than on atomic weapons 
or missiles. 

In the field of propaganda we do not seem 
to be much of a match for them. Although 
we have truth on our side, and morality, 
and religion, and charitable deeds, and 
righteousness—somehow we have failed to 
reach the masses of Asia and Africa and 
other areas of the world. 

Take our foreign aid program as an ex- 
ample. Im the 11 years between 1945 and 
1956, the United States had given to nations 
all over the world $57 billion in military, 
economic and technical assistance, most of it 
in the form of outright grants. Russian aid 
in the same period totaled only $1.5 billion— 
and nearly all of it in the form of loans to 
be repaid. Yet the humanitarian and chari- 
table deeds of the United States are over- 
looked by the very nations whom we seek to 
help, while they listen to Russia and prefer 
to sing its praises for promises which are 
never fulfilled. 

In extending this aid to our allies, as well 
as to the neutral nations, we have never 
given ourselves a pat on the back, nor did we 
convey to them that Americans were paying 
for this aid through the nose in backbreak- 
ing taxes and assessments, nor that we were 
indeed sacrificing ourselves for their wel- 
fare. Yet it is ironical how our motives have 
been misconstrued by some of these under- 
developed nations who suspect us of seeking, 
through our aid, to impose upon them some 
form of control or domination. At the same 
time, they prefer to disregard Russia’s threats 
to their very existence. Some of them are 
truly convinced that the Kremlin’s only 
concern is with the welfare of all humanity. 

Thus, my friends, in the greatest public 
relations test in the world, the test which 
will ultimately determine our security and 
the survival of the free world, we act like 
amateurs. I regret to admit that we are 
failing that test. 

There is no doubt about the fact that we 
lack boldness and imagination in our propa- 
ganda tactics, in our efforts to refute these 
false impressions, and in our methods of 
bringing the truth to the peoples of the 
world. We are the best salesmen in the 
world for automobiles, TV's, washing ma- 
chines and the like, but when it comes to 
selling the best-way of life yet devised by 


I have 
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man—we have failed miserably. Surely, we 
have not run out of ideas or imagination. 

This is neither the time nor the occasion 
to analyze why we have failed or where we 
have failed. Nor am I the one to make such 
a thorough analysis. But I would like to 
point out one area which we have not utilized 
to the extent that we should, and it is an 
area which could have brought us very tell- 
ing results. 

I refer to the immigrant and nationality 
groups in this country. Why have we not 
better utilized this rich resource of people 
and ideas to help bring the message of 
America to the people behind the iron cur- 
tain and to the uncommitted nations sitting 
on the fence? Why have we not utilized to 
greater advantage the people of immigrant 
origin who sill retain certain cultural and 
spiritua: roots in their ancestral homes, but 
who are of unquestionable loyalty to the land 
of their adoption? 

Surely, such people who have profound 
understanding and sympathy for their 
former’ homelands could render excellent 
services in promoting the interests of 
America in these countries. Men in this 
room make excellent ambassadors, ministers, 
business representatives, and even under- 
cover agents. Yet we prefer to send others 
who cannot even speak the language of the 
country. 

Could it be that we still regard people 
of immigrant origin with suspicion? Can 
this be true, even after they have shed their 
blood in lands of their ancestral origin for 
America? Is the fact that we still have dis- 
criminatory immigration laws a basis for this 
suspicion? 

Let me say to my friends who trace their 
origin to the Mayflower that if this suspi- 
cion does still exist—if we cannot attain 
complete recognition, freedom and equality 
in our own country, if we are still accorded 
the status of second-class citizenship—then 
it is a sad day for America, and I see no 
hope for it or for the rest of the world which 
looks to us for guidance and leadership. 

Within the iron curtain countries and in 
the undecided nations today the spark of 
freedom and independence still burns—and 
we must keep it burning, if Communist dic- 
tatorship is to be eventually subdued. This 
must come about and will come about, not 
through war, but from within these coun- 
tries. We must rally them to action in the 
interests of all mankind. We must get the 
truth across to them, and we must keep 
them alert. 

This is a task in which the nationality 
groups can dO yeoman service. They know 
and understand the languages of these peo- 
ple, their mentality, and their suffering. I 
know they would gladly assume this task, 
if given a chance. America has much to 
learn from its adopted sons and daughters, 
and much to gain. I Know they are most 
anxious to show their loyalty. In times 
such as these, it would be criminal negli- 
gence not to utilize their energy, their tal- 
ents, and their ideas. 





Frank Polk Wins Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that Frank Polk, 
one of Cleveland’s leading high-school 
seniors, has again added laurels to his 
short but scintillating career. For the 
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fourth straight year, he has won the 
1958 Students Press Crusade for the Unj. 
verse Bulletin by obtaining 255 subscrip. 
tions, far ahead of his nearest com- 
petitor. 

Also, in addition to winning many 
essay contests, Frank has won a 4-year 
scholarship to Xavier University. My 
congratulations to Frank and to his 
proud parents. 

An appropriate article which appeared 
in the Catholic Universe Bulletin follows: 
BEHIND Him: Two New CONTENDERS—PoLK 

Scores 255, Wins FourtTH UNIVERSE BuL- 

LETIN CRUSADE TITLE 

Frank Polk won his fourth straight—andq 
last—championship in the 1958 Students 
Press Crusade for the Universe Bulletin. 

Frank, now a senior at St. Ignatius High 
School, came up with 255 subscriptions—his 
highest total—to outrun the field by 155. 

Behind him is a newcomer to the winners’ 
circle, little Janet Waterwash, fifth grader at 
St. Christine School, Euclid, who finished 
with an even 100 subscriptions. 

In third place is Gerald Patronite, St. 
Henry fourth grader who came through with 
94 in his first year as a crusader. 

The three winners will receive prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15, respectively, in addition 
to commissions, division prizes, and bonuses, 
Polk, for instance, will reap a total of $144.25, 

In winning his fourth straight crusade 
crown Frank added 5 subscriptions to last 
year’s 250. He also kept intact another Polk 
record. He has improved his subscription 
total every year since his first crusade as a~ 
fourth grader at St. Timothy School. 

The St. Ignatius youth began about as far 
back as you can get. As a fourth grader he 
sold one subscription, and that to his family. 

He then boosted his total to 9, 16, and asa 
seventh grader, to $31. In the eighth grade 
he broke into the big three of the diocese, 

second place with 88 subscriptions. 

He went to the top as a St. Ignatius fresh- 
man with 122 and stayed there with totals 
of 166, 250, and this year’s 255. 

The son of. Mr. and Mrs. Franklin A. Polk, 
4243 East 128th Street, Frank thinks he 
would have hit an even higher total this 
year except for the recession. 

This has been a big year for Frank. Be 
sides walking away with the crusade prizes, 
he also won a 4-year tuition scholarship to 
Xavier University, and won $60 in a VFW 
essay contest. His essay~was best in the 
county and in the State finals. 

Though Frank graduates in June, he still 
has hopes of continuing the Polk crusade 
dynasty. He said: 

“My sister, Loretta, is in the third grade 
at St. Timothy now * * * she'll be in her 
first crusade next year.” 





One of World’s Greatest Good-Will Am 
bassadors, Namely, “Diamond Jim”~ 
Moran, Has Passed On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 : 
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Louisiana, where he was born and reared 
and rose from @ poor shoeshine boy to 
a fabulous character known all over the 
United States, and, as a matter of fact, 
all over the world, as “Diamond Jim” 
Moran, who owned and operated the 
world-famous restaurant known as Dia- 
mond Jim’s La Louisiane. To this color- 
ful restaurant came celebrities from all 
of the world. 

While shining shoes in New Orleans in 
front of some of the world-famous 
French restaurants as a youngster, he 
had occasion to see wealthy people going 
into these establishments, bedecked in 
furs and jewels. Diamonds caught his 
fancy and his first purchase as a shoe- 
shine boy was a diamond chip which 
cost $5, of which he paid $1 a week for 
5 weeks out of his shoeshine earnings. 
This diamond he treasured most of all 
during his lifetime. 

It was not long before he became an 
outstanding boxer and after that, he rose 
to fame as a boxing referee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many outstanding boxers re- 
fused to have him as a referee for their 
pout because he put-on such a dazzling 
show as referee that he took away much 
of the showmanship of the boxing 
match. As a boxer and flamboyant 
referee, he caught the fancy of the late 
and sports-minded Senator Huey Long 
and became one of his closest friends. 
Huey always called him his good-will 
man and took him with him on many of 
his trips as a United States Senator from 
Louisiana. 

After the Senator’s death, he decided 
to open a restaurant, known as Diamond 
Jim’s, where perhaps the toughest com- 
petition in all the world existed, in New 
Orleans, La., where the old French res- 
taurants, many of which have been in 
operation for over a hundred years, and 
have been famous for all these years, 
were known the length and breadth of 
the world. 

From the opening day, success was his 
and no man ever sported as many dia- 
monds as did “Diamond Jim,” and his 
restaurant and diamonds brought him 
fame and fortune. Each year, in a pri- 
vate car, he would go to the Kentucky 
Derby, with diamonds on his shoe laces, 
diamonds on his glasses, on every finger, 
on his watch chain, and everywhere a 
diamond could be located, dressed in a 
fur derby, ermine tie, and all accessories 
that went with same. Governors gave 
him State police for protection of his 
diamonds whether it was at the Ken- 

Derby or when he was visiting 
other States. At each derby, he would 
receive tremendous publicity and attrac- 
tion, as thousands would jam every nook 
and corner for just a look or an auto- 
staph from “Diamond Jim.” 

With all of this, he never forgot his 

, Tich or poor, and whether in 
pa carly life as a poor youth struggling 
Or success, or when he was swept away 
by crowds at the Kentucky Derby, he 
Was always the one and only “Diamond 
Jim” Moran, a friend of the little man 
4S well as celebrities from all parts of 

world. é 
as a one-man Broadway show 
with a different act for each and every 
Seeasion, Joe E. Lewis, the famed come- 
once said ““‘Diamond Jim’ comes 
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by his naturally—I have to work for 
mine.” 

The Kentucky Derby, which will be 
run this coming Saturday, May 3d, will 
miss “Diamond Jim” Moran; the thou- 
sands who had hoped to see this color- 
ful figure will also miss him. Because 
on Sunday, April 13, he passed away in 
the place he loved, Diamond Jim’s La 
Louisiane restaurant in New Orleans. 

Many things have been said about this 
colorful and amazing character. Here 
are some of the things Thomas Griffin, 
top columnist for the New Orleans Item, 
in his famous Lagniappe column, wrote 
about Diamond Jim: 

He was true-blue in his friendships and 
considerably more charitable than most peo- 
ple realized because that was one side of 
him that never boasted. 

Despite his diamonds, his mink neckties 
and flamboyant suits, there was no pretense 
about Diamond Jim. He never tired telling 
of how he-started in business for himself at 
the age of 9, shining shoes. How he later 
became a barber and owned his own shop at 
16. How his eye caught his first diamond in 
a jewelry store window opposite the Prench 
Market. 

I’ve written a lot about Jimmy Moran in 
the 9 years I’ve known him but he seemed 
to cherish one line more than any other that 
ever rolled off this typewriter. It was: “For 
what he is, he’s as genuine as his diamonds.” 
I’d like to bid him farewell with the same 
thought in mind. 


In another New Oreldns newspaper, 
one of the country’s best sports writers, 
Bill Keefe, had this to say in his cele- 
brated column, Viewing the News; in the 


Times-Picayune: 


Many Bm ADIEv To Jimmy 


Practically every prominent man (and 
many women) in New Orleans and’ south 
Louisiana was at the wake Monday night or 
the funeral Tuesday of Jimmy Moran, whose 
hearty greeting and sincere smile long will 
be remembered by the thousands of friends 
he made as he went through a lively life. 
From distant Las Vegas, Nev., came Joe W. 
Brown, millionaire oilman, thoroughbred 
breeder and owner of the fabulous Horseshoe 
Club in the Monte Carlo of America. 

From every walk of life the friends of Dia- 
mond Jimmy crowded into the funeral par- 
lors of Lamana-Panno-Fallo to bid a last 
adieu to a man whose chin always was up 
and who always was able to smile no matter 
how trying the adversities. 

What was of great solace to his family and 
closest friends, not one person was there on 
duty attendance; wealth and influence 
prompted none to go, because Jimmy lacked 
those possessions. His personality was the 
only magnet; and that was the sole reason 
so many gathered at his bier and the sole 
reason for hundreds of telegrams coming 
from all parts of the country expressing re- 
grets. - 

Members of every political faction and 
every denomination claimed Jimmy as a 
friend. Happily, nearly all of them had pro- 
fessed their esteem while he was able to ap- 
preciate it. His conviction for violating the 
prohibition law carried no stigma with it; 
the hypocrisy of that law brought about its 
death. 


Again in his column the following 
day, Bill Keefe had this to say: 
Few Lixe Jimmy Moran 
Hundreds of men in New Orleahs—in high 
stations or low stations—will mourn the 
passing of Jimmy Moran. There was a man 
who went life practicing the beau- 
tiful ‘doctrine of brotherly love. Through 
fair weather and foul, good luck and bad, 
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lush times and close-to-the-cushion times 
Jimmy always had a thought for the fellow 
who needed a meal or a dollar; and no ques- 
tions asked. 

When a man is blessed with worldly goods, 
generosity, and benevolence are accepted as 
matters of course; but when a man-is down 
to “case” money, yet hands it all out to fel- 
low men whose need is great, it’s something 
to be noted. Jimmy Moran had not pros- 
pered lately; in fact, he had seen some lean 
months. 

Just 2 weeks ago he phoned and told a 
couple of us he was preparing a new dish— 
spaghettini bordelaise with chopped-up 
oysters and, he said, “come on down.” I 
told him we couldn’t because we had made 
arrangements to eat tripe stew at a little 
restaurant by the French Market and he 
said: “Pick me up; I'll put off this dish.” 

Down we go and in a few minutes word 
got around that Jimmy was in there. The 
crowd began to gather. There were pros- 
perous businessmen who just wanted to say 
hello, as well as a steady flow of boys and 
men who had seen better days; many of 
them hungry. Jimmy got a 10 spot and a 
20 changed into dollar bills and started 
handing them out to the ones who looked 
like they’d welcome a meal. In a corner sat 
an old man—a crippie; leaning on a cane. 
Jimmy waded through the crowd: “Pal,” 
he said, “don’t you want to eat.” The old 
man said he was sick and couldn’t eat; so 
Jimmy handed him $2 and told him to go 
buy some medicine—or anything he wanted. 
It was Jimmy’s last two bucks. 

One night at the Coliseum, Jimmy, who 
was about as good a referee as ever per- 
formed here, gave a close decision against 
Johnny Cook. Joe, Johnny’s brother, went 
haywire and slammed a heavy pop bottle 
down on Moran’s head. Never, as far as I 
know, did Jimmy feel any “bitterness over 
that. He dismissedait by saying: “The boy 
lost his temper; anyhow, I’m glad he hit me 
im the head. It didn’t hurt too much.” 

Jimmy had a wide circle of friends among 
prominent doctors, businessmen, and State 
and city officials; and a host of appreciative 
friends from every strata of life. If he ever 
cheated anyone or did a fellow man a scurvy 
trick I never heard of it; and he probably 
didn’t know about it either. 


Those who walked last with “Diamond 
Jim” were some of his closest friends, 
who were his active pallbearers; they 
were Mayor de Lesseps S. Morrison, 
United States Representative James H. 
Morrison, State Senator Robert A. Ains- 
worth, Jr., Pascal Radosta, Dr. James 
Tamburello, Ernest Italiano, Claude W. 
Duke, and Ben Weiner. 

His survivors include his widow, the 
former Mary Latino; 4 sons, Nunzio, 
Anthony, James, Jr., and Robert Bro- 
cato; his mother, Mrs. Sam Brocato 
D’Antoni; 5 sisters, Mrs. Chetta Delli- 
panni and Mrs. Frank Carrero of Inver- 
ness, Miss., and Mrs. Frank Cabibi, Mrs. 
Josie DiMaggio and Mrs. Mamie Car- 
rero of New Orleans; 2 brothers, Law- 
rence Brocato and Joseph D’Antoni; and 
8 grandchildren. 

With the passing of “Diamond Jim” 
Moran, New Orleans, the State and the 
Nation lose a colorful character, a won- 
derful character, and a man who per- 
haps did more as a goodwill ambassador 
to bring celebrities from all over the 
world into his fabulous restaurant, 
which he loved so much, located in the 
famed and fabulous city known the 
length and breadth of the world, New 
Orleans. He proved what makes people 
from all over the world have an eternal 
burning desire to come to the United 
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States, because his life showed, that 
from a humble beginning, the sky is the 
limit as far as your opportunity to 
achieve success and fame. He is a per- 
fect example of one who, as a shoeshine 
boy with an humble beginning, can rise 
to fame, fortune, and success, and per- 
haps it can only happen in one country, 
that country being our beloved United 
States. 

May “Diamond Jim,” with all his good 
deeds, rest, and have peace in the here- 
after. 





Hobart and William Smith Colleges Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ho- 
bart and William Smith Colleges, two 
institutions of learning in Geneva, N. Y., 
have contributed to a great extent in 
helping, promoting, and preparing our 
future leaders of the country. 

For the past 17 years these 2 colleges 
have been instrumental in sponsoring an 
annual schola cantorum concert, in 
New York City, which concert has in- 
spired many thousands of appreciative 
listeners with its splendid concert and 
religious music. 

Saturday, April 19, 1958 was desig- 
nated by the Honorable Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Jr., mayor of the city of New York, 
as Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
Day for the city of New York, in honor 
of these two outstanding colleges. 

I am pleased to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the proclamation 
presented by Mayor Wagner to the Rev- 
erend Dr. Louis M. Hirshson, president 
of Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
at City Hall, New York City, on Friday, 
April 18, 1958. The proclamation fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the Right Reverend John Henry 
Hobart, third Episcopal Bishop of New York, 
established Hobart College in Geneva, N. Y., 
in 1822, as a seat of learning and a strong- 
hold of the faith; the college being sustained 
in troublous times through the generosity 
of New York's historic Trinity Church; and 

Whereas Hobart’s sister college for women, 
William Smith College, is this year celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary and representatives 
of these colleges and their schola cantorum 
are returning to the see city of their founder 
and the home of their renowned benefactor 
to participate in the celebration of National 
Christian College Day; and 

Whereas the city of New York extends a 
hearty welcome to the Right Reverend Dr. 
Louis M. Hirshson, president of these col- 
leges, and to all students, alumni, parents 
and friends of the colleges on this auspicious 
occasion: 

Now, therefore, I, Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of the city of New York, do hereby proclaim 
Saturday, April 19, 1958, as Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith Colleges Day in New York City, 
and do call upon the citizens of our city to 
celebrate with the Nation the return of the 
faculty, students and friends to the home 
of the magnagimous benefactor and the 
esteemed founder of a splendid institution 
whose contribution to society has been so 
ee in human, spiritual and physical 
values. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of New 
York to be affixed this 18th day of April, 


1958. 
TT 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cops oF Laws OF THE UNITED STaTEs 


TirLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide fer the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. - 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
Publication of the regular proceedings of 
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Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the RecorpD style of type, and not more 

six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Nyy 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Concresstonay, 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date whey 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 
unless otherwise ordered by the committeg, 

8. Corrections——The permanent Reconrp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress.the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled_to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGREssIONAL RECO» 
by a Member under leave to print or to e- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of dt 
bate or to communications from one 
latures, addresses or articles by the ; 
and ‘the members of his- Cabinet, the Viee 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one articlt 
printed in two or more parts, with or with 
out individual headings, shall be consider 
as a single extension and the two-page mt 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the O@G® 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall retu 
to the Member of the respective House # 
matter submitted for the Con st 
Recorp which is in contravention of ti 
paragraph. a 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the man 
script and prepare headings for all matver® 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall! 
suitable reference thereto at the proper 


in the proceedings. 
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Communications: 20th Century Ideas in 


Motion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the pleasure of addressing 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion—DAVI—of the National Education 
Association, at its 1958 convention in 
Minneapolis. 

In this address I discussed certain 
ideas which have a direct reference to 
legislation now pending before the Con- 
gress, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNICATIONS: 20TH-CENTURY IDEAS IN 
MoTION 


(Address by Senator Husrrr H. HUMPHREY, 
Before the 1958 Convention, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruetion (DAVI), Minne- 
apolis, April 23, 1958) 

It is always stimulating to meet with men 
and women for whom ideas are fresh, vivid, 
and living things. It is my good fortune to 
have the opportunity to discuss with such 
agroup as this the problems and the impor- 
tance of getting good ideas into effective 
motion. 

This is the reason for existence and the 
motivation after all, of all teachers. Get- 
ting ideas translated into action is also the 
goal of us who are in public life. And each 
of us takes tremendous pride in achieving 
that goal, in our own way. . 

For anyone who works with ideas, these 
have been particularly challenging times. 
Somehow, our great Nation has been given 
the impression of a giant in chains, our 
tremendous strength somehow impotent. 
Yet seldom has there been more of a ferment 
of ideas, nor a more restless, seeking spirit 
among our people. But our ideas seem to 
sputter, flare up, and fade away before they 
can be translated into affirmative action. 
4s a Nation, we just don’t seem to be able 
to get off the ground, like the early Van- 





Remember a few short weeks ago—that 
gtaphic symbol of frustration and enchained 
nce—the Vanguard rocket. There it 
sat, & magnificent idea made concrete, chok- 
ing on its launching pad with some minor 
fuel malfunction or other, while overhead 
Whirled two Soviet sputniks—very much in 
motion—unc by the most sophisti- 
tated scientific community on the face of 
the earth 


This international humiliation was ended, 
- & We all know, when another idea or com< 
Plex of ideas known as the Explorer satellite 


system, vaulted into space. 
4 rocket on a launching pad has a lot of 
Potential. .An idea on the of 


Buy utellectual’s mind has a lot of potential. 
t it is the push, the thrust, that we can 


“ Far from it. 
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get behind the rocket, and the idea, that is 
so very critically important. 

Putting ideas—good ideas—into motion 
takes a great deal of energy, decision, and 
skill. 

We are not short.on ideas in this country. 
This is one of the blessings of 
this democracy, that everyone feels free to 
think up new ideas, and we have a bubbling 
of opinion and thought that is very healthy 
and useful. . 

But to translate the best of these ideas into 
motion and action, there must be a match- 
ing decision and a full use of the wealth of 
techniques of communication. 

Believe me, the Soviet Union under the 
leadership of the extremely shrewd and cap* 
able Khrushchev understands the power of 
the idea in motion. 

Perhaps no one has better stated the con- 
trast betwen the vigorous use of ideas (in- 
cluding false ideas) by the Soviet leaders, 
and our own unaccountable failure to rise 
to the occasion recently, than the cartoonist 
Herb Block of the Washington Post. 

I think you would agree, incidentally, that 
this cartoon is a superb demonstration of 
the picture that speaks a thousand words. 
It needs no explanation. It is humorous, 
bitterly humorous. In a few lines Block has 
expressed the frustration and exasperation 
of millions of thoughtful Americans. 

I can assure you that I understand how 
the President or Mr. Dulles must feel when 
they open their morning paper and get a 
bang in the eye like the one Herb Block de- 
livers every few days or so. 

My office wall is festooned with cartoons 
like this one by another fine artist, Scott 
Long of the Minneapolis Tribune. Mr. Long 
can make quite a point with a few brush 
strokes, too. You might say that he can 
trim a subject_ better than the Senator 
Humpurey in his cartoon. Ray Justus, 
Scott’s able colleague on the Minneapolis 
Star, also has a real impact. I cannot let 
this opportunity go by to mention that 
Scott Long received well-deserved recognition 
recently, for this superb demonstration of 
visual shorthand. 

This is the newspaper clipping about 
Scott’s award by the journalism fraternity 
Sigma Delta Chi for the outstanding cartoon 
of the year. The cartoon originally appeared 
in the Minneapolis Tribune the day after 
Little Rock, and was widely reprinted around 
the country. 

There is an example of how to crystalize, 
or distill an idea, get a solid push behind it, 
and create a major impact on public opinion. 

One of the major underlying causes of the 
tragedy of Little Rock was, I fear, that the 
ugly situation developing was not met with 
sufficient determination at an early enough 
time. Timing, in political affairs, as well 
as in audiovisual productions, is extremely 
critical. Timely decisions, and the determi- 
nation to put them into effect, are among 
the first repsonsibilities of leadership in a 
democracy like our own. 

Many felt long before Little Rock that 
there were ways and means of meeting and 
preventing the saddening spectacle that de- 
veloped, Many feel today, that with timely 
decisions and determination to press for- 
ward, there are ways to cope, and cope effec- 
tively, with the drive 


propaganda 
of the Soviet Union, with this very serious 


recession, and with the onrushing problems 
of our expanding population. 


We are looking, then, for that thrust that 
gets us off the ground. All the rich and 
diverse talents and resources of this democ- 
racy await the vital forward impulse that 
can be released only by the topmost politi- 
cal leadership of the Nation, and particu- 
larly by the man who holds the vast powers 
of the American presidency. 

Someone must turn on the switch to 
set the American dynamo humming. 
Khrushchev challenges us to compete. Our 
first decision must be to accept the chal- 
lenge in the realm of ideas, as we accepted 
the military challenge of the Soviet Union 
first made over 10 years ago. 

You can’t ‘run a footrace, you know, if 
you are forever bending down to tie your 
shoelaces. 

To paraphrase Lord Palmerston, the great 
British foreign minister of the early 19th 
century, ideas are stronger than armies. If 
they are founded on truth and justice, they 
will in the end prevail, as he said, “against 
the bayonet of infantry, the fire of artillery, 
and the charge of cavalry.” 

The Soviets have adopted Palmerston’s 
point of view with a vengeance, except that 
they have conveniently neglected that fine 
print about truth and justice. We, I fear, 
are still hypnotized by hardware. Vitally 
important as it is to maintain parity in 
weapons with the Soviet Union, what great 
folly it will be if we do not recognize that 
military force is but one area of competi- 
tion. 

Now let us assume—and let us devoutly 
hope—that someone will at least turn on 
the switch. Let us assume that we are de- 
termined to do something. 

Now comes the second great task of polit- 
ical leadership: Putting the massive power 
of the United States behind the right ideas. 

A democratic leader has sometimes been 
compared with an orchestra leader, to get 
some idea of the diversity which he must 
weld into unity. Surrounded as I am with 
men and women steeped in the audiovisual 
production tradition, I am tempted to com- 
pare the democratic leader with a producer. 
In a sense, the leader in a democracy is 
like the producer of a motion picture, a 
television program, a radio broadcast, a 
sound-slide series. He is trying to persuade 
people to do something. And to help him 
in his task, he is truly fortunate in our 
country to be able to call upon the skills of 
many people, many specialists, many tal- 
ents. Like the producer, his job is too big 
to do by himself. He must, however, select 
the basic idea, furnish the motive power, 
and then prepare to follow through, to 
supervise, encourage, and stimulate his 
team of specialists. 

The producer must find the right idea— 
the right story, or concept. He knows that 
the finest of technicians and the most superb 
talent will give him nothing more than a 
mediocre production, unless he has an 
important idea to work from. 

Similarly, the democratic leader must 
spend much time and energy in selection of 
his program and policy. That is basic. 
From all the deluge of advice and entreaty, 
he must select the most promising, judge it 
against his own intelligence and experience 
and training, and make that primary deci- 
sion: This is the program behind which I 
will throw all my resources and energy. 


Just as in a film, a telecast, or radio broad- 
cast—just as in a lecture in a schoolroom—it 
is absolutely vital that what is chosen to b6é 
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said be important. So much, so very much, 
of what goes on film, over television and 
radio, in the newspapers is simply frivolous, 
petty, and unimportant. There is a tragic 
waste of fine talent and creative energy in 
the field of communications in America, due 
to poor ideas and concepts. 

Most of the bad pictures, the bad tele- 
vision shows, and the public policies of the 
Nation which fail, have had lavish produc- 
tions—crews of writers, squadrons of techni- 
cal personnel, shoals of money. They are 
bad, most of them, because the basic idea 
chosen was a bad one—mistaken, shallow, 
unimportant. There is too much fanfare and 
not enough substance. 

How difficult it is to pick that right idea, 
amidst the bombardment from all sides. 
But how important. For the producer, it is 
the opportunity for a smash production, 
fame, possibly fortune. 

For the democratic leader it can be the 
opportunity for greatness. 

George Allen, the new Director of the 
United States Information Agency, recently 
said something like this: All the radio trans- 
mitters, motion picture productions, and 
television shows in the world cannot substi- 
tute for or replace intelligent basic policy. 

In other words, you can’t get by very long 
on words and pictures alone. You can’t 
make a bad policy good without changing 
the policy itself. 

But again—let’s assume that we decide 
not only that we are going to get an action 
program under way, but we have even se- 
lected a good, sound program. Now comes 
the how part—technique, the choice of the 
medium of communication. 

The democratic leader must think about 
his audience, his target. He is now full-tilt 
in the field of communication. What is the 
best way to get his program going? Is his 
target the chairman of a Senate committee? 
Is it the Washington press corps? Is it the 
home constituency? 

His audience may be the people of the 
country directly, as was so often the case 
with President Franklin Roosevelt, in his 
radio fireside chats. It may be the people 
of southeast Asia. It might be American 
farm families, or small businessmen, or big 
businessmen; it might be the impoverished 
young intellectual of India. 

In the field of public policy, it is my 
opinion that audio-visual techniques do not 
yet play the role they someday will. In his 
choice of medium, the Democratic leader 
still relies for the most part on the news 
release, the speech, the press conference. 

I might point out that I am trying some- 
thing entirely new for me tonight, in using 
audio-visual materials in an address of this 
kind, and I am grateful for the kind assist- 
ance so freely offered to this rank amateur 
in the audio-visual field. 

While we in Government are still slow in 
taking advantage of all the possibilities of 
the audio-visual field, some of the new habit 
patterns of Americans are being recognized— 
particularly the incredible amount of time 
devoted to watching television. The live 
news interview on television has become a 
fixed institution for the “trial balloon” on 
public policy. , Even the wire services are 
now beginning to watch these shows for 
their morning stories. 

TV is having a yet unmeasured impact. 
We are all familiar with the exciting ex- 
perimental work being done in the Nation’s 
now 31 educational television stations, often 
in conjunction with the audio-visual depart- 
ments of school systems, colleges and uni- 
versities. \Not only are these cooperative 
undertakings performing a magnificent job 
of putting ideas in motion, but they are 
fruitful training grounds for the young men 
and women whose future tasks will include 
the interpretation of American life and 
Policy abread, 
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Television, film and audio-visual materials 
in general are becoming vitally important 
in the communication of ideas in all of the 
advanced nations of the world, while radio 
for years has been the possession of the most 
peasant economy. The United States has 
not, however, begun to exploit audio-visual 
techniques as instruments of foreign policy 
to anywhere near the extent that is possible. 
As television set ownership rises, as motion 
picture and slide projectors spread into the 
have-not areas of the world, a growing op- 
portunity is given us to get our ideas across. 

Some steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion. When Marion Anderson completed her 
triumphant tour of Asia, the film produced 
by Ed Murrow for CBS, See It Now, was 
reproduced in more than 100 copies for 
distribution overseas. But in general, the 
fact continues to be overlooked that with 
the simple, honest portrayal of American 
life that can be found in the best of our 
documentary films—many of the ideas of 
America can break through the hundred 
language and distance barriers that effec- 
tively block the real America from the 
world’s view. 

How much can be said about the mind 
and the heart of America in the kind of 
artistry represented by such works as The 
Strange One, with its portrayal of the pa- 
tient work of a social worker in a home for 
delinquent boys, or the beautiful conception 
of the impact of technological America on 
the boy from the bayou country in Flaherty’s 
Louisiana Story, the stark beauty of this 
scene of levee building in Pare Lorentz’s The 
River. 

And how much of the American conscience 
and drive toward the reform of evil is re- 
fiected in this brief sequence on slum- 
dwellers, from The City. 

We must do much more of this kind of 
work in our overseas information program. 

It is true that we have built up rather 
a substantial number of film libraries over- 
seas—l in each of more than 200 informa- 
tion centers in 78 countries. And the USIA 
motion picture or information officer at- 
tached to the center offers a rather varied 
usage of our films. Audiences will range 
from those in regular commercial theaters 
all the way to groups who have trudged in 
from a radius of 10 miles in the jungle or 
desert. Some 7,000 projectors of its own 
are used by the Agency in the less developed 
areas, as well as over 300 mobile motion-pic- 
ture vans equipped with their own electric 
generators. 

The schools in many countries are using 
our motion pictures, and apparently in some 
places have even made them an integral part 
of the school curriculum. Government agen- 
cies, especially in agriculture and health, 
frequently borrow the USIA films. Civic 
clubs, religious groups,“labor and profes- 
sional groups, youth organizations—the kinds 
of groups that use films in our own coun- 
try—are given access to the USIA films. 
Practically all of the more than 1,000 titles 
are also available for use on any TV stations 
overseas. 

Many times, in the best.audio-visual tradi- 
tion, the USIA people make an effort to com- 
bine, or as they say “interlock” media—to 
broaden or to sharpen the impact. A USIA 
exhibit can be, and often is, later given a 
form of permanence with the use of the mo- 
tion-picture camera—just as Marion Ander- 
son’s visit to southeast Asia was recorded for 
later film showings. 

About 40 percent of the films in the over- 
seas program are acquired through a regular 
and systematic screening of the output of 
educational, documentary, cultural, and in-< 
dustrial films. For other films USIA con- 
tracts with private companies for documen- 
tary and newsreel type films. Still another 
group is produced by USIA overseas in 44 
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countries, in an effort to clothe the message 
in the local language and settings. 

Some intensely interesting work has been 
done in the less developed areas, where films 
were tailored specifically for local needs ang 
problems. Incidentally, the first overseas 
production done for USIA was performed 
by a group of American university film pro. 
duction units, under USIA contract, includ. 
ing the University of Minnesota's in Iran, 

The USIA use of audio-visual ma 
along with their use by the International 
Cooperation Administration, has clearly 
stimulated a desire in the less developed 
countries to make use of such materials in 
their own self-improvement programs. 
friends in USIA assure me that many people 
from the audio-visual ranks which you repre- 
sent have served with great distinction 
abroad in the many governmental programs 
of planning and producing audio-visual ma- 
terials for rapid mass learning. 

But are we doing enough? One way to 
measure this is to look at what the Soviet 
competition is doing in the field. 

The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union contains a propa- 
ganda and agitation section (Agitprop) 
which receives its orders directly from the 
Presidium of the Central Committee, the 
highest body in the Soviet world. The closely 
interwoven structure of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government insures that for 
propaganda purposes there is no distinction 
between the two. 

The cost of current Soviet bloc propa- 
ganda activity is incalculable, but a few 
indexes are available. For example, it is 
estimated that each year the Soviet program 
spends considerably more on jamming the 
Voice of .America alone than the United 
States does on its total overseas information 
program. Incidentally, it has also been esti- 
mated that the Sixth World Youth Festival 
last year in Moscow—the purpose of which 
was almost exclusively propagandistic—cost 
more than $150 million. Again more than 
the entire United States information effort. 

It is known that in 1957 an average of 
2,254 program hours per week went out over 
the Communist international broadcasting 
network. (This can be compared with 750 
hours a week on the Voice of America.) 
The Soviets published approximately 25 
million books in free world-languages during 
the first three quarters of 1957 and also pub- 
lished more than 110 foreign language peri- 
Odicals circulating in free world areas. The 
cost of activities such as these and of other 
activities of the thousands of local chapters 
of the Communist Party and front groups 
must be staggering. No, I do not think we 
are doing enough in the use of audiovisual 
materials in our overseas information pro- 
gram. Congress has a serious responsibility 
to make more funds available for this pur 
pose. And the administration . can P 
show more imagination and initiative in em 
couraging the fuller participation of the 
thousands of talented figures and craftsmen 
throughout America who could contribute 
60 much to a broadly expanded program, 

Not only could we have a Voice of Amer 
ica. We could, with sufficient planning, 
produce an enormousful effective visual pro- 
gram. We could say: Here is 
Here we are, with our faults as well as oUF 
virtues. Here is the real America of strik- 
ing vigor, flashing imagination, bursting 
creativity. Here, we could say, is an Amer 
ica struggling to find the answers, an 
ica earnestly seeking to do what 
America not at all reflected in the gangst 
movies, the technicolor musicals, and all the 


: 


westerns that have ever galloped across the 


screens of Europe and Asia and Africa. — 
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pling the USIA budget‘ would largely be a 


waste of time. Furthermore, it is safe to 
say that dollars alone will not provide an 
effective programy of audiovisual production 
for our information porgram overseas. 

The scientists assure me that dollafs alone 
will not produce creative thought and im- 

tant discoveries. They stress, again and 
again, that the truly creative person is a 
relative rarity, and that very careful pro- 
grams must be designed which are entirely 
without reference ‘to the massive expendi- 
tures of funds. 
. A million dollars could be plunged into 
the production of one motion picture, and 
frequently is, in the entertainment industry. 
That same million could be dedicated to a 
am of encouragement and incentive to 
the struggling audiovisual producers 
around the country, and might produce 
startling results. 

There are gifted individuals, in college and 
out, throughout the country—experimenting 
on shoestrings, struggling to advance the 
art of visual communication, working on 
budgets of $500 or perhaps $5,000—produc- 
ing stimulating, honest, sometimes beau- 
tiful, films and filmstrips for perhaps 1 or 
2 percent of the cost of a Hollywood enter- 
tainment film. Just think what they could 
do with just a few thousand dollars to work 
with. 

Financial worries that affect the typical 
educational TV station, for example, cannot 
help but diminish the creativity and effec- 
tiveness of their work. I see no reason why 
governmental units at the local, State, and 
national level should not participate in the 
financing of these operations, in the public 
interest. 

Senator WARREN MaGNusoNn, I believe, is 

to begin hearings tomorrow on a bill to’pro- 
vide financial assistance to States which 
have been unable to move as yet into the 
field of educational television. 
_ Other proposals are already being given 
serious attention. In title 10 of S. 3187, 
which I am proud to sponsor with Senator 
Lister HILL, we have proposed a program 
which I believe would go a long way toward 
advancing the art and technique—and the 
habits of use—of audio-visual materials for 
serious (as opposed to more entertainment) 
purposes. 

Essentially, under title X we would provide 
$5 million for the first year, and $10 million 
for each of the next 4 years to promote re- 
search and experimentation in the audio- 
visual field. : 

There would be grants-in-aid to public 
and nonprofit agencies and individuals, to be 
approved by a national advisory council on 
new educational media. Contracts would be 
authorized for projects of research and ex- 
perimentation in audio-visual instruction. 
A central exchange and library of audio- 
visual materials would be maintained, ‘in- 
cluding materials produced abroad. 

Program units would be organized and 
"made available to State and local educational 
agencies. 

All of these activities would be coordi- 
Nated under an institute for research and 
experimentation in new educational media 
within the United States Office of Education. 

Such a broad program of encouragement 
would strongly supplement the pioneering 
work which has already been done by the 
Ford Foundation and other nonprofit founda- 
tions and organizations, which has been so 
fpPortant in the steady of the past 

e in audio-visual edection and use. 

The Senate has held extensive hearings 
on this bill, and I am very hopeful indeed 
that our Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare will favorably reput the bill to the 
Bont’ floor some time in May. On the 

e, similar progress is being made on 
& Matching bill. 
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With such a two-pronged effort—that is, 
‘encouraging creative experimentation on the 
‘one hand, and providing in effect a market 
for audio-visual productions through such 
‘agencies as USIA—the whole field of audio- 
-visual work can be enormously stimulated. 

This would be good for our Nation. It 
would make us more articulate in our deal- 
ings with the rest of the world. It would also 
intensify the broad educational effort we are 
now making, by multiplying the number of 
students which can be reached by superior 
teachers. This, in turn, would give impetus 
to our effort to regain the initiative in our 
struggle with the Soviet system—a struggle 
which demands, and will continue to de- 
mand, the most intensive planning, coordi- 
nation, and perseverance. 

Only through the vigorous and imagina- 
tive use of all the media of communication 
can an administration expect to convince 
the country that it must make the sacrifices 
necessary to meet the multiple Soviet chal- 
lenges and to avoid the catastrophe of either 
war or Soviet domination. And only through 
an equally vigorous use of communications 
media—founded soundly on intelligent pol- 
icy, of course—can our leaders expect to re- 
build the confidence and unity of the West 
and shatter the glib confidence of the So- 
viet leadership. 


But even should we succeed in ending 
the arms race, in reducing the crushing 
burden of armaments and the overhanging 
threat of catastrophe from nuclear weapons, 
we must still be prepared to face a genera- 
tion of struggle to win the minds and hearts 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa. Let us 
hope that we will have the determination 
to enter the contest seriously, the intelli- 
gence to formulate wise policies, and the 
trained men and women to put them into 
effective action. 

Of all the powerful ideas at work in the 
world, none has more strength than the 
world’s yearning for peace—and not simply 
the absence of war, but peace with progress. 

We must identify ourselves vigorously, 
simply and directly, with this great idea, 
in terms of positive progress toward better 
housing, more jobs, more food, and for dig- 
nity and freedom for the men and women 
who have had nothing for so long. 

Ideas, you see, are in motion—powerful 
ideas that are sweeping away old political 
institutions, breaking through the encrusted 
traditions of five centuries. Nationalism, 
and fierce nationalism at that, is an idea 
and a@ movement among the Asian and 
African peoples that must be recognized and 
taken into the most serious consideration 
by American policy planners. The idea of 
equal opportunity and nondiscrimination on 
the grounds of religion or color is another 
powerful idea that is upsetting the old order. 
The peoples of colored skin in this world 
are in the majority, and it has long since 
become evident that they will no longer 
tolerate the inferior status we of the West 
have assigned them for these five centuries 
of Caucasian domination. 

The magnificent conception of interna- 
tional organization for peaceful purposes is 
still another tenacious and vigorous idea 
important in our world—and very much in 
motion. Steadily, in the face of the huge 
buildup of weapons of mass destruction, 
men and women of vision and purpose are 
working to strengthen the economic, social, 
and cultural organizations that are some of 
the brightest hopes in an often bleak inter- 
national picture. The idea that all peoples 
should be free of the age-old scourge of 
disease is being magnificently carried for- 
ward—in malaria control programs, in the 
attack of trachoma, tuberculosis, and scores 


of other plagues. 
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Still another idea powerfully at work in 
the world, but one which our Govern- 
ment regretfully has not yet adopted, 
is that food and fiber are great national 
treasures, and can be vital instruments of 
foreign policy. Mr. Khrushchev is the first 
of the Soviet leaders to recognize this fact, 
and in the face of our own leadership’s in- 
difference to the opportunity to use food 
intelligently and wisely, the Soviet leaders 
are surging forward in an effort to overtake 
us in food and fiber production. American 
food and fiber abundance is not something 
we should be ashamed of, but an asset of 
incalculable value. 

Finally, the idea of providing the kind of 
education that will permit individuals to 
realize their full intellectual potential, the 
idea of ensuring that gifted young people 
will not be denied higher education oppor- 
tunities simply because of a lack of family 
finances, is gathering real momentum. In 
our history .we have steadily widened the 
opportunity for education for everyone. But 
it is only recently that we have come to 
realize the great gaps in our educational 
structure. It is nothing short of tragic— 
for the individuals and for our Nation—that 
we have not devised a system that would 
provide the 150,000 or so young high school 
graduates with very superior ability who do 
not now go on to college each year for lack of 
funds, the opportunity to develop their po- 
tential through higher education. 


I think we are going to take steps to meet 
this challenge. As long ago as January of 
1957 I proposed legislation to provide direct 
scholarships and loans for 40,000 such young 
people. This year, I was privileged to join 
with Senator Lister Hitt in introducing the 
national defense education bill about whose 
title X we have had some discussion earlier. 
We have even succeeded in encouraging the 
administration to make a similar, though far 
smaller, request of Congress. “Clearly we are 
going to have concrete, positive legislation 
in this field this year, and the impact on the 
intellectual level] of our Nation may be as- 
tonishing over the coming decades. 

Finally, it is important to point out that 
were there no Soviet Union, were there no 
Nikita Khrushchev, were there no overhang- 
ing threat of nuclear warfare, we would still 
live in a world of incredible problems and 
dangers, and opportunities. Surely it is 
short-sighted to be forever reacting instead 
of acting, to be forever holding back instead 
of forging boldly ahead with our own ideas. 
This is a world in constant flux, ever chang- 
ing, constant only in its inevitable change. 


The task of encouraging and training the 
young people of our Nation to assume po- 
litical, economic, and technical leadership 
is of nobility and intense importance. You 
teachers, and you specialists in the visualiza- 
tion of the idea, deserve the warmest sup- 
port and encouragement of the Nation. I 
can only assure you that there are many in 
the Congress of the United States who share 
my conviction that the profession of teach- 
ing must somehow receive the social and fi- 
nancial rewards that have for so long been 
denied to educators. 


This is just another idea that I hope to get 
into motion. 


Meanwhile, while our society, not yet in 
its full maturity, does not yet recognize in 
‘more concrete terms the critical importance 
of the teaching profession to the strength 
and economic health of our Nation, let me 
assure you that never has the prestige of 
the teacher been higher. Never, it seems to 
me, have the prospects been brighter for 
the participation by educators in major pol- 
icy decisions of our Government. This is a 
long and important stride forward, I believe, 
and bodes well for the future welfare of our 
own, and of the world’s people. 
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Repeal of Federal Transportation Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, for 
several years I have urged that the first 
of all Federal taxes to be eliminated 
should be the wartime Federal excise 
taxes on travel and transportation, which 
are so harmful to the Western States. 
Unlike other excises, the transportation 
tax not only adds a single percentage 
increase to the cost of the particular item 
on which it is levied; rather, it enters 
several times into the cost of producing, 
distributing, and selling all manufac- 
tured items in this country, and it does 
so proportionally to the distance that 
these items must be transported. ‘Thus, 
again, unlike other excises, it is not only 
regressive but also specifically discrimi- 
natory against areas, such as Oregon, 
which are located so far from the major 
industrial and population centers of our 
Nation that transportation costs consti- 
tute a disproportionately heavy element 
in the cost of everything we buy and sell. 

Because the unfairness of this particu- 
lar tax against my State has long occu- 
pied my attention and efforts in the 
Senate, I have been delighted with the 
push now being given to the repeal of 
the Federal transportation excise by the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, under the able leadership of 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS!] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NuUSON] and other members of that com- 
mittee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an exchange of correspondence between 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and me and an illuminating 
editorial from the Portland Oregonian 
of Thursday, April 24, 1958, endorsing 
the repeal of the Federal transportation 
excise tax. 


There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Unrrep STATEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
April 24, 1958. 
The Honorable RicuHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate,. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dick: On February 24 Senator Mac- 
NUSON, myself, and other members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee introduced an améndment intended to 





be proposed to H. R. 7125, excise tax legisla-" 


tion presently pending before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the purpose of which is to 
repeal the 3-percent excise tax on freight and 
the 10-percent excise tax on transportation. 

These excise taxes were imposed during the 
war period, as you Know, to conserve the 
transportation facilities for the war effort. 
Since the purpose of these taxes has long 
since been served, I am convinced their 
prompt repeal would provide the necessary 
stimulus to business activity which is so 
badly needed today. The excise tax on 
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freight, with its multiple aspects, is a drag on 


healthy economic growth. These taxes.differ’ 


from the ordinary excise tax in that they 
apply to almost every conceivable type of 
consumer goods from baby foods on up to 
automobiles, and they impose an undue re- 
striction on almost every segment of our 
economy as well as the transportation indus- 
try. 

Hearings which I have held as chairman of 
the Surface Transportation Subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee for the purpose of determining the 
cause of the deterioration of our railroad in- 
dustry have just been concluded. One rec- 
ommendation which was made consistently, 
intended to be helpful not only to the trans- 
portation industry but to other segments of 
our economy as well, was the repeal of these 
excise taxes. I believe that by taking prompt 
action to bring about their repeal, business 
activity can be promoted and hope that you 
share my views. 

I invite you to join with Senator Macnvu- 
SON, myself, and other members of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in urging that prompt and favorable 
action be taken on the amendment which we 
have introduced to bring «bout the repeal of 
these taxes. I sincerely trust that you will 
be able to do so. 

An expression of your views with respect to 
this matter will be very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEorGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senator. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 28, 1958. 
Hon. Grorce SMATHERS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GrorGE: Thank you for your letter 
of April 24, concerning the proposal for the 
repeal of the Federal transportation excises 
being urged by you, Senator MaGnuson and 
other members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. I am more 
than happy to assure you that you can 
count on me to give you all possible assist- 
ance toward accomplishing the repeal of 
these taxes at the present session of Con- 
gress. 

Since 1956, as you may remember, I have 
repeatedly urged the abandonment of these 
transportation taxes, because they are 
highly regressive in general, and because 
they are particularly discriminatory against 
areas such as Oregon, which must bear the 
burdens of heavy transportation costs in 
everything we buy and sell in the more 
populous markets of the eastern industrial 
States. On several occasions I have intro- 
duced amendments to repeal the transpor- 
tation taxes in connection with other tax 
bills, but the Finance Committee has not 
so far thought the situation appropriate for 
consideration and adoption of such amend- 
ments in the Senate. You may recall that 
earlier this year we had a very constructive 
colloquy on the floor of the Senate on this 
subject. 

That is why I am very glad that you, as 
a member of the Committee on Finance, and 
also as chairman of the Surface Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee, are taking the lead to 
push for the abandonment of these excises 
now. I was disappointed that President 
Eisenhower, in his recent statement of pro- 
posals for Federal railroad policies, did not 
recommend the repeal of the transportation 


excises. However, I certainly hope that a‘ 


total repeal and not only a partial reduc- 
tion can nevertheless be enacted at the 
present session of the Congress. 

Be sure to let me know whenever I may 
be of any assistance in the efforts of you 
and your colleagues of the Surface Trans- 





portation ‘Subcommittee, when this issue 
comes before the Senate. 
With best personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
Ricwarp L. Nevsencer, 


ee 


{From the Portland Oregonion of April 24, 
1950) 


Frmst Ar TO RAILROADS 


The case for repeal of the transportation 
excise tax is so strong that Secretary of Com. 
merce Sinclair Weeks’ recommendation that 
it be considered only as part of a general tax 
revision is surprising. 

What greater, immediate stimulus could 
common carriers receive than relief froma 
restrictive tax which gives private truck 
fleets and leased or chartered trucks and 
barges a 3-percent advantage over them? 
Repeal of the freight tax appears from this 
viewpoint.a better aid to the harassed rail. 
roads than Mr. Weeks’ proposal that the 
Government guarantee $700 million in loans 
to the roads. 

Perhaps all Federal excise taxes should be 
reviewed to determine what effect they are 
having on the business recession. A reduc- 
tion in the 10-percent excise tax on automo- 
biles, for instance, might be Just the incen- 
tive needed to revive the lagging automobile 
market and give the whole industrial com- 
plex a boost. 

Some excise taxes undoubtedly are neces- 

sary as revenue producers. The transporta- 
tion taxes, however, were never designed to 
raise revenues. They were adopted in war- 
time to discourage use of railroads and other 
transportation facilities when these were 
needed for full prosecution of the war. The 
Purpose now should be not to discourage but 
to encourage use of common carriers by both 
passengers, who must pay a 10-percent tax, 
and shippers, who pay 3 percent of their 
freight costs. 
. Most excise taxes are paid equally by all 
Americans, but not the transportation tax, 
which hits disproportionately those living in 
the West and other districts distant from the 
large population centers, who already ate 
burdened by higher freight rates. Senator 
Ricuarp L, NEUBERGER has determined that 
Oregonians who ship a carload of canned 
fruit to Pittsburgh pay nearly four times as 
much Federal transportation tax as do mid- 
dle westerners who make similar shipments 
to the Pittsburgh market. The same in- 
equity applies to manufactured articles sent 
to Oregon from the East. 

Not only does the transportation tax dl- 
vert common-carrier business to shipper 
owned or leased trucks and barges, but it 
causes shippers able to do-so to send freight 
over Canadian ‘transcontinental railroads, 
which have no excise tax to worry about. 
Thus the country as a whole, not only the 
West and South, is hurt. 

A majority of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, as well as of a subcommittee which 


has made a study of railroad problems, has’ 


gone on record in favor of repealing the 3 
percent freight tax and 10-percent passenger 
tax. The administration could help bring 
about this vital improvement in the ta 
structure by recommending immediate at- 
tion instead_of further delay. 





A Look at the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30,1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp the attached editorial, A Look 
_at the Record, which appeared in the 

Indianapolis News on Wednesday, April 

23, 1958: 

A Look AT THE RECORD 

- Secretary of Commerce Weeks tried this 

week to help restore that national self-con- 

fidence which is essential to recovery from 

the recession. 

Mr, Weeks pointed to several hopeful 
signs. He predicted a real upturn by late 
summer. 

He may be right, too, 

However, implacable partisan opponents 
_of the administration will give him nothing 
put a pie in the face for his efforts. 

The only contributions these extremists 
have made toward halting the business 
slump has been to yell for bigger Govern- 
ment expenditures and cuts in low-income 
taxes. 

This combination adds up to a recover- 
by-deficit approach to economic problems.~ 
Its end result could be national bankruptcy. 

Responsible Democratic leaders have let 
Harry Truman become their bellwether on 
the recession issue. They have not repu- 
diated his shocking performance at a@ con- 
gressional hearing. Instead, they have 
echoed him—although in meeker tones. 

These Democratic leaders—including such 
men of reputed stature as Senator LYNDON 
B. JoHNSON—have hypocritically avoided 
references to the 1948-49 recession. 

In that period of business decline, which 
paralleled the present one, the official Tru- 
man administration policy was the same 
wait and see policy of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. Truman enunciated that policy in his 
1949 economic and state of the union mes- 
sages. His leading economic adviser, Leon 
Keyserling, restated it a few weeks later. 

Democratic leaders also are stuck with 
other Trumanesque efforts to rewrite history. 

They are stuck with Give-’Em-Fiction 
Harry’s imaginative unemployment claims. 
The truth: Unemployment between 1933 and 
1953 averaged 944 percent. Since 1953 it has 
averaged 3.8 percent, with a 5 percent high 
in 1954. And this without any wars. 

They are stuck with Trumanisms about 
personal income. The truth: Personal in- 
come in 1957 was $343,500,000,000. This was 
far higher than in any War-boom year under 
the Democrats. And the 1957 gross national 
product was $89,100,000,000 more than the 
Korean war peak under Mr. Truman. 

They are stuck—these Democratic lead- 
ets—with Truman demagogy about high 
bondholders profits and money-lender inter- 
est rates under the Republicans. The truth: 
In 1939 interest payments were 6.3 percent 
of national income. In 1957 they were only 
36 percent. In 1939 wages and salaries rep- 
Tesented 66.1 percent of national income 
and in 1952 67.2 percent. In 1957 they rep- 
Tesented 71.1 percent. 

They are stuck with a bald-faced mis- 
statement that Republican administrations 
have shot the cost of living into outer space. 
The truth: Between 1939 and 1953 the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar dropped from 
100 cents to 52 cents for an average annual 
loss of 4 cents. In the last 5 years the an- 
tual drop has averaged one-half cent. 

We could cite many other distortions of 
fact which are being given either vocal or 
silent support by Democratic dignitaries. In 
following Mr. Truman’s lead, they are stuck 
with them. 

But, worst of all, they are stuck with an 
atrogant philésophy of government which 

holds that the average American voters is too 
dumb to fact from fiction. 
The optimistic wait-and-see prophecy of 
Weeks probably will not restore any 
Wemployed citizen to his job this week or 
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next week. But we'll take his honest gen- 
eralities over Harry Truman's alterations of 
history. 

As for the huzzas in high Democratic ranks 
for the former President’s antic behavior, 
many Democrats at the precinct level must 
feel there is a poverty of national leadership 
in their great political party. 





Free Enterprise Still Alive in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcokrD, I include the following: 

Facrs Asout W1LLIaAM Box, WILLIAM KENNEDY, 

AND THE PROVOCATIVE, IMPUDENT Box CARDS 


THE CREATOR 


Thirty-year-old Bill Box wanted to be a 
fine arts or top commercial artist, but his 
ribald, quixotic sense of humor got the 
better of him. 

Four years ago he was parking cars in a lot 
adjacent to a Los Angeles restaurant so that 
he could eat and continue his studies at an 
art school. Between accordion-pleating car 
fenders and learning how to paint and draw, 
Bill sold the first of his provocative ideas and 
their terse, one-line captions for $25 each. 


Almost like a contrived movie scenario, 
Bill Box became friends with another Bill 
by the name of Kennedy, and his entire life 
was set for a change of pace. 


THE BUSINESSMAN 


Bill Kennedy, 1 year Box’s junior, had come 
to California as a TV salesman, but his ulti- 
mate ambition was to crash the video studio 
gates as a singer. However, his problem was 
threefold more complex than Box’s. Bill had 
a wife and two children to support, which 
brought him to the parking lot to supple- 
ment his inceme. 

His sense of humor and love of brash, so- 
Phisticated realism proved an appreciative 
audience for the drawings of his new friend, 
Bill Box, but he didn’t quite approve of sell- 
ing these contemporary art gems for $25. If 
others could make money from Box’s crea- 
tions, why couldn’t he and Bill do it, cutting 
out the middleman? 


THE FIRST TRY 


Thus in April 1954, the two Bills pooled 
their resources and fine-combed Box’s art 
portfolio. With a total capital of $26, they 
entered the greeting card business, produc- 
ing the first batch of insolent, eye-popping 
cards that were later destined to shock, 
sometimes anger, and always hurl Americans 
into gales of hysterical laughter. 

Converting Kennedy’s battered 1948 Ford 
into a combination office and storehouse, the 
pair of Bills set out for San ego to lay 
siege upon the stationers and greeting card 
dealers of that city. The junket netted a 
$238 profit. 

OPERATIONS SAN FRANCISCO AND BEYOND 

Next came an invasion of San Francisco 
with a new stock of cards, which were equal- 
ly as suceessful as the San Diego trip, but if 
this business was to provide a decent living 
for two people and their dependents, it had 
to expand at once. 

In line with this idea, Kennedy borrowed 
$150 from an aunt to underwrite his part- 
ner’s journey to Wenatchee, Wash., where 
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the artist talked his father into putting up 
$1,500. 

This capital provided a new stock of mer- 
chandise and took the two Bills to New York 
for the annual stationer’s convention. Until 
their invasion of Gothém, greeting cards had 
changed very little in design or context in 
more than a century. 

Get-well cards, mothers’ day mementos, 
birthday greetings, showers, wedding and 
engagement congratulations and an assort- 
ment of friendship cards literally dripped 
with saccharine sentimentality, and their 
florid designs looked more. like seed cata- 
logs than greetings. 

“Everybody has a mother, but everybody 
doesn’t think she looks like Whistler’s paint- 
ing,” Kennedy recently reflected. “It is more 
entertaining, honest, and functional to send 
a contemporary parent one of Box’s birth- 
day greeting cards than the kind with a 
satin pincushion heart and some schmaltzie 
poem, such as ‘M is for the million things 
she gave me.’ ” 

Those who attended the stationers’ con- 
vention must have agreed with Kennedy 
and Box, for they cautiously and conserva- 
tively bought assortments of the new-type 
greeting cards. This encouraged the part- 
ners to open an office and to send samples 
of their line to some 1,500 dealers across 
the country. : 

Experts in the direct mail business con- 
sider a 1-percent return on a national mail- 
ing profitable. The provocative Box card 
samples brought 400 orders, equal to almost 
a 27-percent response. 

Everybody who ordered Box cards didn’t 
necessarily like them. The boys still keep 
as a precious memento of those early days, 
an uncashed check, dated October 22, 1954 
(6 months after they started in business), 
for 90 cents. It is from a Philadelphia sta- 
tioner in payment for a box of their cards 
and it bears the warning in the sender’s in- 
dignant handwriting: “Do not send any 
more.” 


NOW WE ARE 20 


Since the firm’s inception 4 years ago, the 
2 Bills have had to move their business 4 
times to account for necessary expansion 
and increased business. Twenty people are 
employed and there are sales representatives 
scattered from Maine to Hawaii to Brazil. 

Currently the 2 Bills are considering re- 
quests from abroad to translate their entire 
line of cards into 18 foreign languages to 
meet the demand. Last year they sold 3 
million cards and by the end of this year 
they will have done in excess of $500,000 gross 
business for the preceding 12 months. 


A New York office now takes care of orders 
from States east of the Mississippi, the 
Caribbean, and Canada. 


THE FUTURE 


“No business can base a continued success 
on the creativity of one man,” Bill Box main- 
tains. He and his partner are therefore con- 
tinually on the lookout for bright, original, 
and inipudent new talent with ideas that 
can be incorporated into the Box card line. 

To better facilitate such a search they are 
currently sponsoring the second annual 
national Campus Cartoonist of the Year 
contest among college artists of both sexes. 
They offer the winner a free, all-expense-paid, 
round-trip to Paris and a generous royalty 
deal on any cards created by the contestants 
which they decide to publish under the Box 
card label. 

Steve Allen, Groucho Marx, and Al Capp 
are the judges and thousands of entries have 
already been received from would-be future 
Box card artists. 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 


The first thing a Box card fan usually asks 
either of the two Bills upon meeting them, 
is how the saucy little cards came to be 
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born, smashing all American greeting-card 
traditions. 

Actually, the boys will tell you, offbeat 
and zany messages and cartoons are not new. 
Americans, between 1860 and 1918 bought 
and mailed millions of comic, impudent 
Valentines annually, but these were sent 
anonymously and designed to deeply wound 
the recipient. 

Box cards are proudly signed by their 
senders and they are in protest, mainly, over 
saccharine sentimentality and pure corn. 
While the granddaddy comic Valentines were 
the forerunners of this type of greeting, they 
Were sent only on St. Vaientine’s Day. Box 
cards are a daily, year-round excuse to make 
someone happy and to shock them out of 
their self-pity through astonished laughter. 





Activities of the International Labor 
Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
too often we fail to understand and ap- 
preciate the importance of work being 
carried on by the International Labor 
Organization. 

In Labor’s Daily of Thursday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1957, an excellent article appeared 
describing some of the activities of the 
ILO. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From Labor’s Daily of November 28, 1957] 
ILO Experts Heip Have-Nots FIND PLACE IN 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
(By J. Avery Joyce) 

UNITED NaTIONs, N. Y.—“If you want peace, 
prepare for social justice.” 

This simple, yet stirring, sentence is en- 
graved on the foundation stone of the In- 
ternational Labor Office in Geneva. 

Simple? Yes. But in it lies a great chal- 

lenge, not only to the consciences of men 
but to their knowledges, abilities and skills. 
It is a challenge which has been taken up 
by more than 700 picked representatives of 
the 74 nations which now belong to the 
ILO. 
Under this brave banner, grounded in the 
democratic principles of the ILO constitu- 
tion, devoted men and women of scientific 
and technical training and experience, have 
gone forth as missionaries of good will to the 
peoples who have needed their learning and 
their leadership across the wide earth. 
Starved of adequate funds, opposed by blind 
and selfish interests, ignored by the daily 
press—which thrives on wars and murders 
and scandals—the ILO has nevertheless 
proved to the very hilt that its foundation 
motto is the only practical way forward to 
world peace in the space age. 

“Partners is progress” is the title of the 
latest summary report of what the ILO has 
accomplished during 1957. “Partners in 
Peace” would have equally described the 
fine role played by these technical assistance 
experts, working under the ILO program in 
country after country, on a microscopic bud- 
get—which, even so, certain United States 
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interests tried to cut last summer, but failed 
in face of overwhelming opposition from 
other countries and from the United States 
labor movement itself. 

COMMUNITIES PROGRESSING 


In many parts of the world, communities 
long steeped in poverty are now adding to 
their incomes by producing pottery, textiles, 
and other handicrafts with the guidance of 
ILO experts. Skills are being taught to 
thousands of boys in ILO-aided centers and 
schools. Training centers for adult workers 
and instructors are being improved and over- 
hauled. Cooperatives, set up with the as- 
sistance of ILO experts, are helping to ease 
the transition from primitive to modern in- 
dustrial economy. 

Output in factories and workshops has 
everywhere risen, following assistance from 
ILO productivity teams. Social security, 
minimum wages, factory inspection, and bet- 
ter working conditions have come for the 
first time to workers in some of these regions. 
Campaigns for greater industrial safety are 
being waged and government departments 
handling these problems have been over- 
hauled and reorganized. And all this is 
being done with the active support of the 
peoples and governments concerned, 

More than half of the ILO’s activities are 
devoted to helping countries to develop the 
skills they need. Take the example of Haiti. 
This mountainous republic is swept by high 
winds which devastate the countryside but 
which, if harnessed, could yield power which 
Haiti needs. ? 

ILO experts taught Haitian mechanics how 
to construct windmills for irrigation and 
other purposes. One of Haiti’s principal 
crops is sugarcane, but the machetes with 
which the cane is cut had to be imported. 
ILO experts taught Haitian artisans how to 
make knives themselves. 

Again, the correct construction of the 
wheel was unknown in Haiti’s backcountry. 
Most people carried loads on their heads. 
So the wheelwright’s trade was introduced. 
Finally, to meet long-term needs, training 
specialists are helping Haiti to reorganize 
technical education and streamlining its 
vocational schools. 

More complicated have been ILO training 
projects in India, Italy, Yugoslavia, and other 
countries where the needs of heavy industry 
have to be met. India’s enormous needs for 
skilled labor—one of her new giant steel 
plants will need 10,000 workers—have led her 
to seek ILO assistance in overhauling the 
vocational and instructor training programs, 
Italy has a highly skilled labor force, but 
needs training programs for new or unem- 
ployed workers, and ILO specialists are help- 
ing to develop two pilot training centers in 
Genoa and Naples. 

The most important assistance rendered by 
the ILO to Yugoslavia has been placing of 
hundreds of her workers in western European 
countries under the ILO’s worker-trainee 
program. ILO instructors are also assisting 
Yugoslav industry to train workers on the 
job and to improve other vocational training 
facilities. 

Now, take a more difficult case. Honduras 
ae tropical climate, luxuriant vegetation, 
a atively scanty population and a single 
crop economy. Out of its active population 
of 647,393 persons, 538,014 are engaged in 
agriculture and forestry, 37,556 in industry, 
6,512 in construction, and 3,104 in quarries 
and mines. 

Up to 1954, Honduras did not have a code 
of labor laws like other Latin American 
countries. This abnormal situation threat- 
ened to lead to social strife and, in 1954, 
the country was swept by strikes. Relations 
between end workers were dis- 
rupted by the disputes. 

The first step was the drafting of a labor 
charter by the ILO. 
account the level of social and economic 








development in the country, but it assureq 
freedom of association and collective bar. 
gaining, provided a legal basis for 
agreements, and guaranteed payment of 
wages. It also laid down principles for the 
regulation of working hours, the conclusion 
of labor contracts, and the protection of 
women and children. 
NEW LAWS ENACTED 


By 1955, new laws were on the statute 
book and, in anticipation of the passing of 
others, ILO experts have already begun train. 
ing ministry officials and labor inspectors, 
Steps are now being taken to see that both 
trade union and employers’ representatives 
understand the techniques of collective bar- 
gaining and arbitration. 

What has been done about the world’s 
vast army of the disabled? Turning, for 
& moment to two countries, Guatemala and 
Indonesia, which we are constantly being 
told are under the shadow of advancing of 
communism, let us look at just one as part 
of the peaceful remedy. ILO projects coy- 
ered handicapped persons in addition to the 
blind during 1957. 

Guatemala has set up small workshops 
where workers partially paralyzed or disabled 
through occupational accidents are now 
learning a variety of trades from radio re- 
pairs to shoemaking. Similarly, Indonesia's 
rehabilitation center at Solo, designed as a 
model for the whole of Asia, is making con- 
siderable headway with the help of experts 
drawn from a number of U.N. agencies, in- 
cluding the ILO. There, more than 200 phys- 
ically handicapped persons are undergoing 
training in different skills under the ILO. In 
the medical section, blind Indonesians are 
learning a new profession, that of masseurs. 

What of the future? The projects sketched 
above are only a few pioneer examples of the 
genuine peacemaking activities of the ILO. 
They are not in themselves the complete 
answer to the major problems of war and 
peace. But they fit into the vaster pattern 
of international efforts to promote happiness 
and to raise living standards on all conti- 
nents. 

In a world which is still trying to live down 
one hatred and misery are fears of centuries, 
the technical and scientific activities of the 
various U. N. agencies, representing the 
pooled brains of numerous countries, stand 
out as a bright ray of hope for the earth’ 
forgotten men. 





Missouri the Heart of the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MIssOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, when 
the DAR held its recent annual conven- 
tion in Washington, one of Missouri's 
delegates was Mrs. Davis Franklin Eads, 
the Missouri State regent of the orgal- 
ization. She gave a very short, but, 1 
think cogent, timely, ‘and very excellent 





‘speech entitled “Missouri the Heart of 


the Nation.” It describes my State's vit 
tues so well that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the short address printed 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 3 

Missouri! THE Heart or THE NaTION 

Missouri finds itself in the spotlight of 


your attention at this time, an experient? 
+ 





April 30 
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not new in her history. For over 200 years 
she has cally attracted attention from 
the outside world because of significant peo- 

and events. This land where the rivers 
meet is an enigma to many; a land of cities 
and quiet rural communities. Attempts to 
sum Missouri up in one pat phrase have al- 
ways failed. It has been called the show me 
State and the Mother of the West. But none 
nas defined it. Its character does not seem 
to fit into any particular region, not even 
the Middle West of which it is geographi- 
cally a part, but where its color and constant 
yariety make it seem almost alien. The New 
Englander speaks vaguely as out West or 
down South. The southerner, remembering 
Missouri's Grant and Sheridan calls it up 
North or hastily balancing those memories 
with happier thoughts of Joe Shelby, Sterling 
Price, or Gov. Claiborne Jackson, moves it 
closer to Dixie. To the far westerner, Mis- 
souri is back East, or more often a wistful 
back home. 

The Missourian is even harder to define 
than Missouri. Depending on the section 
and town from which he comes, he may greet 
you with “Howdy,” “Good morning,” or “Bon 
jour.” He may serve you with beef and 
kidney pie, rare roast beef and trifle; or with 
corn dodgers, greens, and pot likker, and 
fried apple pies; or with spoon bread, fried 
chicken, black-eyed peas, and strawberry 
shortcake. His home may be a brick bunga- 
low, a functional modern, the trim white 
frame cottage of the 1880’s; it may be a 
stately Greek revival mansion with temple 
portico, or half timbered in the medieval 
manner, or French chateau style, or brick 
corniced and flush with the sidewalk in the 
German manner. He may go to church in a 
simple white frame edifice with a tiny bell 
tower, or in a brush arbor for a protracted 
meeting, or in a century-old cathedral. He 
may sing you folk songs older than our 
country, in English or French or German, or 
the rollicking ballads of the frontier; he may 
take you to a sharp note singing festival or 
to hear symphonic music in Kansas City or 
8t. Louis where the orchestra is the second 
oldest in our country. He will tell you leg- 
ends and tall tales with a broad sense of 
humor. He may seem reserved, but once 
acquainted, you will find him open, friendly, 
and hospitable. 

Most Missourians are predominantly con- 
servative. They live well but abhor ostenta- 
tion. Society editors are wont to complain 
that the really socially prominent avoid pub- 
licity like a plague. By and large they are 
gregarious, and have few racial prejudices. 
They believe in working hard, owning their 
own homes, and tolerating their neighbors. 
They seldom lose their sense of humor or 
their sense. of proportion, and are conse- 
quently slow to take up fads or to join radi- 
cal movements. They call St. Louis, St. 
Louis—not St. Louey, but Kansas City is 
sometimes called K. C. Their State is most 
often called Missoura rather than Missouri. 
It is called the Show Me State because they 
are hard believers. Since splendid highways 
cross the State, it is easy for the State to be 

and we would like to do just that. 
We invite each of you to visit the home State 
of our president general. 





Appropriations im Terms of Estimated 
Annual Accrued Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
at my request the citizens com- 
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mittee for the Hoover report has sent 
me an analysis of the differences between 
S. 434, the Kennedy-Payne-Byrd bill 
which passed the Senate without a dis- 
senting vote last year, and H. R. 8002, 


the annual accrued expenditure bill 


passed by the House on February 4. As 
you know, H. R. 8002 has been pending 
on the Senate Calendar for nearly 3 
months without being brought to the 
floor for consideration. 

I do not know the reason for the delay 
in considering this measure. However, 
I do think it would help restore a greater 
measure of congressional control over 
Government expenditures and urge that 
it be brought to the floor without further 
delay. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the citizens committee to me 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
THE HOOVER REPORT, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1958. 
The Honorable CiirrorpD CASE, 
United States Senate, 
é Washington, D.C. 

Dear -SENATOR CASE: The citizens com- 
mittee is glad to answer your inquiry regard- 
ing the annual accrued expenditure bill, 
H. R. 8002, as compared with S. 434, the 
Kennedy-Payne-Byrd bill, which passed the 
Senate during the first session. We will not 
give here a technical explanation, since that 
is better left to the experts in the appro- 
priate Government agencies. 

The pertinent Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation upon which these bills are based 
is recommendation No. 7 of the report on 
budgeting and accounting: “That the execu- 
tive budget and congressional appropriations 
be in terms of estimated annual accrued 
expenditures, namely, charges for goods and 
services to be received.” 

Both bills would put that recommenda- 
tion into effect, although the two bills differ 
as to the means by which it would be done. 

Under S. 434, the present method of mak- 
ing appropriation in a budget year for not 
only the*goods and services to be received 
in that year but for long-lead procurement 
for goods and services to be delivered in 
subsequent years, would be replaced by: 

(a) An appropriation for the budget year 
representing thé: goods and services to be 
delivered in that year, and 

(b) Contractual authority for goods and 
services to be ordered in that year but not 
delivered or rendered until subsequent years. 

Under H. R. 8002, the present method of 
making appropriations would, in effect, re- 
main the same. However, there would be a 
limitation in each appropriation which would 
control the amount of goods and services to 
be received in the budget year. 

In other words, appropriations would be 
controlled on an annual basis under the 
limitation procedure, and in addition or- 
ders for long-lead-time procurement could 
be placed under the appropriation similar 
to the method of placing orders under con- 
tractual authority as contemplated *by 
S.-434. 

An additional feature of the measure 
which passed the House, is that it would 
make it possible for the Congress to in- 
clude, in appropriation bills, amendments, 
rescisions, or transfers of appropriations pre- 
viously made without such provisions being 
subject to a point of order. 

The procedures under both bills would be 
similar. They would bring about what the 
Hoover Commission had in mind, namely, 
annual control of Government programs 
and a systematic annual review with posi- 
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tive action to be taken by the Congress 
each year in the review of orders placed for 
long-lead-time procurement. In the opin- 
ion of this committee the two bills would 
have practically the same result and are 
virtually equal as to substantive effect. 

With respect to the measure, H. R. 8002, 
J. Harold Stewart, former president of the 
American Institute of Public Accountants, 
and chairman of the Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Budget and Accounting, 
states: 

“In view of'the debate in the House to- 
day on House bill 8002, I have reviewed the 
proposed amendment of the bill by Con- 
gressman WIGGLESWORTH and believe the bill 
if so amended would be in substance and 
principle equivalent to House bill 8002 as 
originally drawn. The amended bill should 
provide an adequate framework for carry- 
ing out the recommendation of the Hoover 
‘Commission that the Federal budget be ad- 
ministered in terms of annual accrued 
expenditures.” 

And Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the 
Treasury, states: 

“The Treasury Department is in favor of 
the enclosed draft amendment to H. R. 
8002 as described in the Bureau of the 
Budget letter of March 4, 1958. 

“This amendment would substantially 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. It would also carry 
out the intent of the President’s 1959 budget 
message in this regard.” 

And the then Director of the Budget Per- 
cival F. Brundage states: 

“As requested, I am setting forth herein 
the views of the Bureau of the Budget with 
respect to the enclosed draft of an amend- 
ment to H. R. 8002. 


“The amendment would require that the 
budget include a proposed limitation on 
annual accrued expenditures for each ap- 
propriation account whenever a satisfac- 
tory system of accrual accounting is estab- 
lished for such account. 

“The amendment sets forth the items 
which would be chargeable against any such 
limitation on annual accrued expenditures. 
This constitutes, in effect, a definition of 
accrued expenditures which is substantially 
in accord with that term as. defined in the 
reported version of H. R. 8002. 

“Any unused balance of the limitation on 
annual accrued expenditures would lapse at 
the end of the fiscal year concerned. Goods 
received during that year but not paid for 
could be paid for in the next fiscal year 
without further congressional action—pro- 
vided the limitation was not thereby ex- 
ceeded. Goods and services ordered during 
that year but received during a subsequent 
year could be paid for under the appropria- 
tion against which the obligation was in- 
curred, but only within a new limitation on 
annual accrued expenditures established by 
the Congress for the subsequent year. 

“The effect of the amendment would be 
to give the Congress increased control over 
the value of goods and services to be re- 
ceived in each fiscal year. Appropriations 
would continue to be made in the same man- 
ner as at present and would continue to be 
available for incurring obligations and for 
making payment therefor; however, their use 
for the latter purpose would be subject to 
the limitations on accrued expenditures 
which would be established by the Con- 
gress each year. ‘ 

“The existing method of making appro- 
priations and incurring obligations would be 
preserved. The use of contract authority 
would not be involved. Although the 
amendment would not eliminate the carry- 
over of appropriation balances, it would per- 
mit Congress to control their use by deter- 
mining, through the limitation on annual 
accrued expenditures, the value of goods and 
services which could be received each year. 
(While H. R. 8002, as reported, would elimi- 
nate the carryover of appropriation balances, 
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it would involve a carryover of balances of 
contract authority.) 

“We believe that the draft amendment 
would accomplish substantially the same re- 
sult contemplated by the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission with respect to 
accrued expenditures, and the Bureau of the 
Budget would favor its enactment.” 

We trust this supplies the information you 
requested and we are grateful for your in- 
terest in this important question. 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS. 





Wisconsin Projects Eligible for Com- 
munity Facilities Act Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have a letter from Mayor Ivan A. Nestin- 
gen of Madison, the capital city of Wis- 
consin, in response to my inquiry about 
Wisconsin projects which might take ad- 
vantage of the loan money made avail- 
able under the Community Facilities 
Act. I think Mayor Nestingen’s letter 
underseores the need for a lower inter- 
est rate. When the Senate changed the 
rate from the original 3 percent we 
moved in the wrong direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mayor Nestin- 
gen be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ciry OF MADISON, WIS., 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
April 28, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROoxMIRE: On April 1, 1958, 
you addressed a letter to this office inquiring 
as to the needs of this city in regard to aid 
in obtaining, at a reasonable interest rate, 
money necessarily borrowed to finance mu- 
nicipal improvements. 

In reply to your letter, I wish to state 
that, in another several months, we will have 
a capital budget presented to the city coun- 
cil which, in my opinion, will reflect the need 
for borrowing in this city in the approximate 
amount of $25 million over the next 7. to 10 
years. This includes borrowing for schools, 
streets, land acquisition for parks and other 
uses, urban renewal, storm-sewer construc- 
tion, and other projects. More specific in- 
formation can be furnished if you desire, 
but I do wish to wait until after the capital 
budget has been compiled. 

Your letter indicates that the bill, which 
you mention, would provide for an interest 
rate of about 3 percent. My subsequent 
conversation with you indicated that it 
might be 314 percent. I do wish to let you 
know that, if this is the interest rate that 
would be established under the bill, it would 
not be of benefit to this community, barring 
a change in fiscal circumstances, since the 
highest interest rate we have paid in the 
last 10 years has been 2.75 percent about a 
year ago. Currently, it appears that the 
market has reduced somewhat and that the 
interest rate may have tapered off from this 
peak of 2.75 percent. 
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On May 20, 1958, we will be issuing $2,300,- 
000 in general obligation bonds for needed 
school construction. At that time, we can 
better judge how much the market has eased 
off from this peak interest rate which we 
are now paying on bonds issued a year ago. 

Please let me know if we can furnish fur- 
ther information to you which will be of 
benefit to your office on this question. 

In the meantime, I wish to extend my best 
wishes for your continued success. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ivan A. NESTINGEN, 
Mayor. 





Economic Conditions in Washington 
County, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


‘HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very interest- 
ing and thought-provoking article in the 
April 2 issue of the Calais, Maine, Ad- 
vertiser, in regard to economic condi- 
tions in Washington County, Maine, 
which was brought to by attention by 
the Honorable Elbridge B. Davis of 
Calais, Maine, may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Calais (Maine) Advertiser of 

April 2, 1958] 
CouNTy UNEMPLOYMENT RATE CLIMBS TO 
ALARMING PEAK OF 40 PERCENT 

With an almost total lack of demand for 
pulpwood and with sardine plants still in- 
operative, the unemployment rate in Wash- 
ington county has climbed to a peak unsur- 
passed since the depression in the 1930's. 

The population of Washington county is 
approximately 32,000 and the labor force has 
been set at 9,000 men and women. More 
than 3,000 residents of the county contacted 
the Maine Employment Security Commis- 
sion office last month in regard to filing for 
compensation or jobs. But there apparently 
are no jobs. 

Since the MESC estimates that only three- 
quarters of the unemployed are registered, 
this means that another 1,000 persons have 
no regular source of income at present. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that more than 40 
percent of the county’s labor force is un- 
employed. 





CRITICAL SITUATION 
This, obviously, is contrary to recently 


published reports that things were never | 


better downeast—the fact is, without in- 
tending to push the panic button, that the 
situation is indeed critical. The area can 
use any assistance it can get, either from 
State or Federal agencies. 


air informed source... In April 1958 there was 
a total of 2,100 persons on the county MESC 
active file—900 less than this year. 

The new year for filing for unemployment 
compensation began Tuesday and MESC rep- 
resentatives began the mammoth task of 
acting on the 3,000 claims for compensation. 
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Those who do qualify will be paid an 
average of $16 a week for 26 weeks or 
work is found for them. The State a 
is about $19 per week. ; 
MIGRATION STOPS \ 


What happens to these people who ar 
making such a pittance? Before the bug. 
ness downturn or modified recession took 
hold, many of them were migrating from the 
county. Now that there is little work to be 
found even in the heart of the industria] 
areas to the south, all the unemployed are 
sitting tight here in the county. 

The tremendous rate of unemployment 
comes about as a result of an almost tota) 
lack of demand for pulpwood and the fact 
that sardine plants by law must remain 
closed until April 15. Actually the factories 
will most likely be inactive until at least 
mid-June since the herring don’t usually 
make their appearance until then—if then, 
Of the 3,000 persons applying for compensa. 
tion for unemployment, 1,800 are associated 
with the sardine industry. 

The United States Navy’s $40 million radio 
station at North Cutler, described by certain 
county leaders as being a boon, is pro 
a bust instead so far as employment of loca] 
help is concerned. Only about 15 men are 
on the job of clearing brush and even at 
the- peak the greatest number to be on the 
payroll will be right around 100 when all 
is said and done. Politicians may claim a 
bigger figure but the facts don’t back them 
up. 

The Beals Island-Jonesport Bridge ts an- 
other project that is not directly benefiting 
the area as far as work is concerned. The 
majority of the men employed have been 
and are specialists in steel and cement work, 

On the brighter side of the picture, indi- 
cations are that Pwood operations will 
start in about 10° days: Chemical debarking 
will begin about April 15 employing about 
100 men and regular pulp peeling will get 
underway around May 15 involving 300 or 
so men. By mid-August there will be jobs 
for everyone who wants to work in the 
sardine factories, in the bean fields and on 
the blueberry barrens. 

ROAD WORK 


Recognizing the critical condition is the 
board of county commissioners which has 
authorized the immediate start on several 
road construction projects in the county 
help eliminate unemployment in this area 

But should the residents of this county 
be content with seasonal employment? 
Many think not. Just what the answer will 
be remains to be seen but one county official 
said this week that “It would help if the 
folks here in Washington County would stop 
bragging about what their grandfathers did 
and start wondering about what their grand 
children are going to do.” 





United States Exhibit at the Brussels 
World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I have 
ceived a most heartening letter from4 
constituent attending the World's Fat 
in Brussels, with respect to the Um 
States exhibit at the fair. I ask una 
mous consent that the letter be pr= 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, 10m” 
ing my remarks. , 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
ARNHEM, HOLLanp, April 25, 1958. 

pear SENATOR Ives: I want to be, perhaps, 
your first constituent to report on the 
Ynited States pavilion at the Brussels 
world’s Fair from which I have just come. 
it was terrific. I spent 3 full days at the 
fair and each day I returned to the United 
States pavilion—it was so fascinating. We 
are competing vigorously with the Russians 
and thus far I would say we are nearly even 
in crowd drawing. 

I would say that the most appealing fea- 
tures of many are: 

1. Cinerama: Crowds are so pleased they 
cap after each 19-minute showing. 

9. IBM No. 305: Crowds are always around 
this machine, which answers questions in 1 
of 10 languages covering 2,000 years. 

§. Fashion show. 

4, Voting machines: This was President 
Eisenhower’s brainchild and they are going 
over big. 

The Russians spent far more money on 
their exhibit. In fact, it is quite overwhelm- 
ing and convincing. Should more funds be 
requested to pep up our exhibit or add to 
it, I believe the added expense would be 
well worthwhile. 

With all best wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Mavrice N. BRIDGEs. 

Morris, N. Y. 





The Beautiful and Historic Lake Country 
of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
very fine article by Mr. John C. McDon- 
ald of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
appeared in the April 25 Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. The article is entitled 
“Canoe Country Anchors to Canada,” 
and in the article Mr. McDonald dis- 
cusses at some length the very beautiful 
— lakes and streams of Min- 
neso’ 


It is most fitting that in the 100th an- 
hiversary of the State of Minnesota, the 
Christian Science Monitor has taken 
this opportunity to bring Minnesota’s 
Magnificent water resources to the at- 
tention of a broad readership: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by John C. Mc- 
Donald be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
88 follows: 

Canoz Counrry ANCHORS TO CANADA 

(By John C. McDonald) 
DoturH, Minw.—The most northerly part 
130 square miles of virgin 


: which is of the United States 
but not actually in it. . 
Populated by moose, mink, muskrat, and 
some 100 year-round human residents, this 
angle of Minnesota is touched by 
water on 3 sides, and its roadless bes? is 
oa in Canada. It is directly accessible 
the rest of Minnesota only by airplane 





east, and still clutched tightly 
Setinst Canada, is a vaster trackless drea— 


‘ 
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eanoe country, truly—which is the Superior 
National Forest. Intended to be preserved 
as the land that was once America, every 
foot of-its nearly 1 million acres, larger than 
all of Rhode Island, is covered with forest 
and water. Airplanes are forbidden by 
Presidential edict from fiying into it. 
: HOST OF CHOICES 

This, then, is one side—the hardier, 
roughing-it side—of Minnesota as a vaca- 
tionland. But the summer traveler has a 
host of other choices. He can tour the north 
shore of Lake Superior, Indian mounds and 
reservations, ghost lumber camps, the met- 
ropolitan Twin Cities and the second largest 
university in America, the lake regions, the 
western prairies. 


Minnesota has 45 State parks, comprising - 


80,000 acres, and 4,000 lake-resorts which 
range from thrifty, close-to-nature types to 
luxurious lodges which provide supervised 
play for the children while mom and dad 
play golf or bridge. 

Nine out of ten Minnesotans live within 
5 miles of water suitable for swimming, boat- 
ing, or fishing. Inland waters cover more 
than 4,000 square miles. 

Largest and grandest of the State parks is 
Itasca wherein are vast stands of Norway 
(the Minnesota tree) and white pine, many 
lakes, and herds of deer. Here it was that 
Henry R. Schoolcraft came upon the source 
of the Mississippi River, across which one 
can skip today without getting his feet wet. 

At Alexandria may be seen the controver- 
sial Kensington Runestone, believes to have 
been left in mid-America by the Vikings in 
1362, more than a century before Columbus 
ventured westward from Spain. 

If the traveler’s taste leans to vast ex- 
panses of blue water, he will find that the 
150-mile North Shore Drive from Duluth to 
the Canadian border at Grand Portage rivals 
the Céte d’Azur for sheer beauty of inland 
sea and gracious trees. 

There’s grandeur for the ear as well as the 
eye in vivid but not effete place names which 
contrast delightfully with the myriad Round 
Lakes and Long Lakes and Mud Lakes en- 
countered so repetitiously elsewhere: Tem- 
perance, Flute Reed, Devil’s Track, Knife, 
Portage, Arrowhead, White Face and Baptism 
Rivers, Sawbill and Meander Lakes, Castle 
Danger, Gooseberry Falls, Palisade Head, and 
Grand Marais. 

RESTORED STOCKADE 


Standing vigil high over Lake Superior on 
this drive is Split Rock Lighthouse, said to 
be the most-photographed lighthouse in the 
United States. 

Grand Portage, to which redcapped voya- 
geurs once brought pelts of mink and beaver 
for the eastern market and Europe, is the 
site of a restored stockade. 

A huge statue built to the memory of the 
voyageur will be dedicated June 15 at Crane 
Lake, near Hibbing. The legendary lumber- 
man, Paul Bunyan, whom the North Star 
State has claimed as its own for more than 
100 years, is inshrined in enormous likenesses 
in Bemidji and Brainerd. On Gull Lake near 
Brainerd is Lumbertown, U.S. A., a recreation 
from the past. m 

The nearby Mille Lacs area is the home of 
many Indians and their ceremonies. 





Our National Arboretum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN _E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial and an ar- 
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ticle on the National Arboretum which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, March 23. I was glad to see 
that the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations had called attention to the fu- 
ture of the Arboretum in their report on 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for fiscal year 1959 and that 
some positive action should be taken on 
it. 

I do not know how many Members of 
this body have ever visited the Arbore- 
tum, but would suggest that a visit at 
this time would be very worthwhile. At 
the same time, while viewing the horti- 
culture beauty which exists there, one 
could see the deplorable conditions un- 
der which the persons employed are re- 
quired to work as well as the utter inac- 
cessibility to the public for the purpose 
of viewing the wonders of nature. 

The editorial and article follow: 

Trees To Loox AT 


So few persons have visited the National 
Arboretum that the sorry plight of this de- 
sirable project in northeast Washington is 
not “widely known. Aubrey Graves, this 
newspaper’s outdoors editor, tells the story 
elsewhere in today’s issue. It is a tale of 
neglect, indifference, waste, and missed op- 
portunity to give the Nation’s Capital an 
outstanding botanical and horticultural dis- 
play. 

There is much in the Arboretum to be 
seen—lovely trees and woodlands, magnifi- 
cent azaleas and other flowering shrubs in 
an impressive habitat. But facilities for the 
care and propagation of the many varieties 
of trees and shrubs are far from adequate. 
Worse than that, the Arboretum is almost 
a closed corporation, and the public only 
occasionally gets a peek. During the mere 
four weekends a year when it is open to the 
public, the heavily burdened staff must work 
overtime to accommodate visitors. Much 
of the area is inaccessible, and the re- 
mainder must be viewed on the move be- 
cause no parking is provided and roads are 
not designed for two-way traffic. 

Congressional appropriations are not to 
blame for this pathetic situation; for the 
past 2 years Congress has voted'more money 
than the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended. Con- 
gress also approved a 5-year development 
plan in 1946, but the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has not carried through the program 
and now it must be brought up to date. 

Congress and the Department together can 
initiate a remedy by seeing to it that the 
new appropriation includes funds for a de- 
cent administration building, laboratories, 
roads, and staff; and if the Department does 
not come through with a satisfactory pro- 
posal, Congress ought to ask why. If the 
Department of Agriculture is not basically 
in sympathy with the concept of an Arbore- 
tum that will be genuinely a national show- 
piece, then the program ought to be 
transferred to some more interested agency— 
perhaps to the Smithsonian Institution, 
which operates the national zoo. There’s 
not much point in an Arboretum that no 
one can see. 


ARBORETUM Loncs ror Love 
(By Aubrey Graves) 


Like an unwanted stepchild, the National 
Arboretum prays every night for a real 
father. 

As long as it remains a legal function of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, sponsors of this outdoor tree museum 
are convinced, it never will enjoy healthy 
development. 

Thirty-one years ago, Congress directed 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
and maintain a national arboretum, For the 
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next 2 decades, little was done beyond ac- 
quiring a 410-acre site at 28th and M Streets 
NE., on Mount Hamilton and Hickey Hill, 
along the west bank of the Anacostia River. 

“The big difficulty,” Frederic P. Lee said 
in an interview last week, “is that nobody 
in the Agriculture Department at a policy- 
making level gives much of a damn about the 
arboretum.” 

Lee believes it should be rescued from 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
He thinks it would get far more considerate 
treatment for instance, under the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 

Lee is chairman of the 15-man National 
Arboretum Advisory Council, created by law 
in 1927 to advise the Secretary on its plan- 
ning and development. 

Its founders intended the arboretum to 
become a botanical and horticultural insti- 
tution serving Americans much as London's 
famous Kew Gardens serve the British 
people. 

For the public, it was to provide a spot of 
striking beauty at any time of year. For 
the school child, it was to be a zoological 
garden of plants and a museum of woodsy- 
growing things. For the scientist, a labora- 
tory for study and experimentation. 

More than $2 million has been invested 
in the arboretum. Yet, except, for 4 week- 
ends a year, it has never been opened to the 
public. And even then, because of the lack 
of roads and trails, only 60 acres are ac- 
cessible. 

The arboretum has indeed become a spec- 
tacular woodland. Each spring, nature puts 
on a magnificent azalea display there, said 
to be unrivaled anywhere in the world. Its 
flowering dogwood and crab apple, holly- 
hock, mountain laurel, magnolia, and quince 
are described as fully as impressive as the 
Tidal Basin’s famed cherry blossoms. 

“I went out there to look at the azaleas 
once,” remarked Senator CarRL HAYDEN, 
Democrat, Arizona, during a 1956 appropria- 
tions hearing, “but I had a time getting 
around to really see them.” 

“Senator,” said Lee from the witness stand, 
“if you had gotten there when the crowd 
was there, chances are you would have been 
told you could not get out of your car—you 
get in here, you make this circle, in one 
door and out the other—because we cannot 
handle two-way traffic, and we cannot let you 
go over on this side because there aren’t any 
roads.” 

Skimpy appropriations, just about enough 
to do a grass-cutting job, have provided no 
money for guides, guards, or adequate roads. 

When the azalea display is on, scientists 
and other arboretum staff ‘members work 
overtime to direct traffic. “We have no 
guards. Wet get horticulturalists and doc- 
tors and others performing such functions, 
voluntarily, over weekends, just to make it 
available to the public at that time.” 

One year the budget-pruners hit the 
arboretum so hard it was forced to appeal to 
boy scouts to clear a fire break. During the 
drought of 1954, 18 maintenance men had 
little time for ordinary housekeeping duties. 
They were kept busy carrying water to plant- 


ings, because there was no money for an . 


adequate irrigation system. Many plantings 
died that summer. 

That year $156,000 was provided to operate 
the preserve. “I would not be surprised,” 
said Francis De Vos, assistant director, “if it 
takes that much to maintain the White 
House grounds.” 

Declared Director H. T. Skinner: “During 
the last depression, the CCC initiated many 
major improvements. Unhappily, it looks as 
though we'll have to wait for another de- 
pression before we get any real help.” 

Relatively few Washington area residents 
have visited the arboretum. Many do not 
even know it exists. A visitor who asked to 
be driven to the arboretum completely con- 
founded one taxi driver. 
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“Lady,” he snorted, “I’ve been hacking for 
20 years and there’s just no such thing as a 
National Arboretum here.” 

Congress is not responsible for the Arbo- 
retum’s difficulties, declares Lee. “The United 
States Department of Agriculture at the 
higher echelons, and the Budget Bureau are.” 

Twice recentiy, Congress appropriated 
more money for the Arboretum than the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
wanted. For 1956, the Department asked 
$161,000; Congress raised the figure to $372,- 
570. For 1957, the Department requested 
$372,570, was told to take and spend $500,000. 

The budget for the fiscal 1959 is being 
weighed now, and history is repeating itself. 
The Department proposed to give the Arbo- 
retum $185,000 less next year than it got 
this year. A closed hearing was held several 
weeks ago, and the matter now is pending 
in the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

The financial straitjacket forced on the Ar- 
boretum year after year recently moved 
Haypen to write a scolding letter to Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Benson. 

“The Aboretum was set up by Congress as 
a legal function of your Department,” the 
Senator wrote. “It ought to be given the 
consideration given to other parts of your 
Department.” 

Repeatedly, members of the advisory coun- 
cil have protested the bare subsistence diet. 
Their letters have drawn such replies as: 
“Your work has been of great value to the 
administration. * * * We have to view the 
budget picture as a whole. * * * The pro- 
posed reduction does not reflect any lack of 
interest on our part. * * * We hope you wili 
continue to serve.” ‘ 

Some council members express extreme 
boredom over serving as advisers whose ad- 
vice is habitually disregarded. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture wishes to take $185,000 away from the 
Arboretum next year, sponsors were told, “to 
provide additional funds for national de- 
fense.” 

That was disputed by Mrs. Hermann A. 
Place in recent letters to HayDEN and to Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, of 
Missouri. Mrs. Place is vice chairman of the 
council. 

“The budget (pp. 307-308) shows that * * * 
the Agricultural Research Service (under 
which the Arboretum falls) was not cut for 
national defense or any other reason. It was 
increased over the appropriation for last 
year.” 

What did happen, she declared, is that the 
USDA decided to increase utilization research 
at the expense of farm research. Utilization 
research has to do with finding new uses 
for surplus agricultural products. 

If the $185,000 cut is made, declared Mrs. 
Place, “the roads, parking spaces,, grading 
and seeding cannot be finished and the 
Arboretum again cannot be opened to the 
public.” 

The Arboretum now boasts only two perma- 
nent structures—a small gatehouse and a 
portion of a service building. The only other 
buildings are ramshackle frame affrirs put 
up by the CCC boys in 1934. 

“One of them,” Lee told the Senate group, 
“was broken down by a hurricane and one 
fell down later without the necessity of an 
act of God. All the others leak—and I am 
overdescribing their splendors.” 

Lee insists that about $1.5 million is needed 
for an administration building and labora- 
tories. 

“We cannot do a research job out there 
until we get them,” he says. “We also need 
another $40,000 just to bring that $151,000 
batch of unused plans up to date.” 

“Congress,” Lee told the Senators, “should 
do 1 of 2 things: Equip the Arboretum to 
serve in the fields of research and education, 
in ornamental and economic horticulture— 
or abolish it.” 


April 30 
Faster Depreciation of Business Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
) 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an article 
entitled “‘CapeHarT Offers Bill To Allow 
Faster Depreciation of Business Assets,” 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour. 
nal on Tuesday, April 29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAPEHART OFFERS BILt To ALLOW Faster Dr. 
PRECIATION OF BUSINESS ASSETS—IT Woulp 
at Least DouBLE AMOUNT FirnMs CouLp Dz. 
pucT FOR TAX PURPOSES 
WaSHINGTON.—Senator CAPEHART, Republi- 

can, of Indiana, introduced legislation de- 
signed to spur a big capital investment boom 
by greatly increasing depreciation deductions 
businesses may take in computing income 
taxes. 

His bill would double or more than dow- 
ble—depending on the type of asset in- 
volved—the amount of deduction that could 
be taken from tax returns of businesses for 
capital assets built or acquired during 1938 
and 1959, 

The measure would step up the deprecia- 
tion deductions by cutting substantially the 
useful life at present legally set'for capital 
assets ranging from air conditioners to sted 
mills and fromr farm tractors to new loc- 
motives. The useful-life of the property 
determines the amount of deduction that 
can be taken for depreciation each year and 
the longer the useful life, the smaller the 
annual deduction. 

Mr. CaPEHART expects wide business sup- 
port for his proposal and is hopeful the 
Treasury will endorse it also. He discussed 
the bill at length with Treasury Secretary 
Anderson yesterday,” but Mr. Anderson de- 
clined to back it at this time—even though 
the Treasury is understood to have been 
thinking along the lines of more liberalized 
depreciation deductions in the event some 
tax relief is recommended. 

Chances for approval of the measure af — 
slim unless a general tax cut is voted. But 
if Congress gets into a sweeping reduction 
program, approval would be possible. 

TREASURY HASN’T REVIEWED BILL 

Treasury officials said the bill is Mr. Cari 
HART’s Own proposal, and has not been i 
viewed in detail by the Treasury. They i 
ported Mr. Anderson would take no stand 
on any tax legislation until he had col- 
sulted with the leadership of both parties ia 
Congress. The and De 
congressional leaders have been operatilg 
under an informal truce agreement to c0i- 
sult with each other before acting in the ta 
field. 

Nevertheless, some Democratic lawmaker ” 
would like to overturn their leaders’ agret 
ment with the administration’s 
policy. Senator Dovcias (Democrat of 
nois), for instance, yesterday started 3 aay 
of hearing by his House-Senate Eco 
Subcommittee aimed at gathering 
that a tax cut is needed. A panel of 
private economists agreed in the op 
session that further Federal acti 
needed to spur economic activity. 
port for tax reduction is expected at t 
hearing. ; 

The opposite view was voiced, ho’ 
the United States Chamber of 
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nual meeting. Senator Bennett (Republi- 
can of Utah), declared in a speech there that 
Government is “being-urged to go a little 
wild” on heavy spending and tax 
cuts to combat the recession. He forecast 
a Federal deficit of $20 billion to $24 billion 
for this fiscal year and next combined, if 
all the schemes are adopted, and argued 
+ such action. Lower prices and a 
stable dollar are the best recession reme- 
dies, the Senator argued. 

Chamber President Philip M. Talbott also 

heavy expenditure of Federal funds 
and “make-work” projects, which he asserted 
did not materially change the direction of 
the economy in the 1930's. 

Senate Finance Committee Chairman 
Brap, Democrat of Virginia), declined com- 
ment on the Capehart bill except to say it 
was a very far-reaching proposal and prob- 
ably should originate in the House, which 
constitutionally must start tax bills. Repre- 
sentative Simpson, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
yania, third ranking Republican on the 

Ways and Means Committee, is sched- 
uled to introduce the bill in the House to- 
day. Its backers hope to attach it as an 
amendment to legislation to continue pres- 
ent corporate tax rates and certain excise 
rates past June 30, when they are scheduled 
to decline under present law. 

Under the traditional “straight line” 
method of depreciation, business taxpayers 
can deduct from their taxable income the 
cost of capital assets evenly over the use- 
ful life of the asset. Thus, for a capital 
asset with a useful life of 10 years, 10 per- 
cent may be deducted each year for 1 with 
a useful life of 25 years, 4 percent a year 
may be depreciated for tax purposes. The 
useful life of the various types of capital 
assets is set forth by the Internal Revenue 
Service in a rule widely known as Bulle- 
tin F. 

The Capehart bill would simply cut in 
half the Bulletin F estimates ofsthe useful 
life of property where the useful life does 
not exceed 15 years. If the useful life were 
greater than 15 years, under the present 
schedules, the measure would cut in half 
the first 15 years and cut by two-thirds the 
remaining life expectancy. It would apply 
to cases where the present useful life is at 
least 6 years. 


RETROACTIVITY TO JANUARY 1, 1958, PROVIDED 


The new rates would be retroactive to Jan- 
Uary 1, 1958, and would cover any property 
constructed, acquired, or contracted for be- 
fore the end of 1959. The Indiana Republi- 
can estimated it would cost the Treasury 
about $600 million a year immediately in 
Tevenue loss, but he said this would be made 
up later when the depreciation allowances 
_ earlier than they would under present 

Ww. : 


He gave these examples of how depreciation 
Would be figured under his bill: A new plant 
could be depreciated in 16 years instead of 
40, and the same change would apply to most 

» apartment buildings, and office build- 

; heavier machine tools could be depre- 

Clated in 744 to 9 years, instead of 15 to 20; 

8 new tractor could be depreciated in 5 years, 

instead of 10 years, and @ corn crib could be 
depreciated in 12.5 years, instead of 30. 

The larger annual depreciation allowances, 
Mr. CarrHarr said, would create jobs more 
quickly and more soundly than any other 
Proposal now before Congress. He said his 

would provide major tax relief for the 
10 million business units in the United 


At the Douglas subcommittee hearing, the 
Panel of business, labor, and university econ- 


of this en 
year 
going on well into 1959. 

t optimistic view came from Wii- 


lam F, tler, vice president of the Chase 
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Manhattan Bank, who thought the most 
likely. situation to be that “the business 
curve is now bottoming out and we shall see 
@ renewed advance before the year’s end.” 

When Mr. Douvcias asked whether the Gov- 

ernment should try to cut spending and bal- 
ance its budget now, as some groups advo- 
cate, or whether it should further stimulate 
the economy by public-works spending or tax 
cuts, the panel agreed that budget balancing 
was out of the question under present eco- 
nomic conditions and that additional Fed- 
eral stimulants were needed. The individual 
prescriptions of what should be done varied, 
however. 
_ Mr. Butler said he expected early signs of 
a leveling and then an upturn, and added he 
thought a tax cut now would be unwise. 
But if signs appear that the downturn is 
snowballing, he said, a tax cut would be in 
order. 

At the other extreme, University of Illinois 
Economics Professor V. Lewis Bassie argued 
that in the absence of more vigorous Federal 
action, the decline would continue and that 
even with Federal action, there was only a 
slight chance now of averting the most ex- 
treme phase of the downturn late this year. 

Agreeing with this view, Nathaniel Gold- 
finger, AFL-CIO economist, characterized the 
present recession as the most severe economic 
decline in 20 years. Even the most opti- 
mistic view of recovery in the next few 
months, he said, would probably mean a con- 
tinuation of over 4 million unemployed un- 
less the Government undertakes a compre- 
hensive program of tax cuts to stimulate 
consumer spending and a public-works pro- 
gram to provide jobs. 





National Teachers Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAPES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Eau Claire Auxiliary to Post 305, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, takes a praise- 
worthy interest in getting recognition 
for the public and parochial school- 
teachers of the Nation who carry the 
enormously important responsibility of 
educating our children. I have a letter 
from Mrs. Frances Hyde, legislative 
chairman of the auxiliary, urging that 
Congress adopt May 4, the birth date of 
Horace Mann, as National ‘Teachers Day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Hyde’s letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

: Apri 20, 1958. 
Senator Witt1am Proxmre, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmrire: Eau Claire Aux- 
iliary to Post 305 of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is requesting your support of the bill 


‘our national organization has before the 


House naming May 4 as National Teachers 
Day. This date, the birthdate of Horace 
Mann, father of the Ameriean public school, 
will be recognized locally by presenting each 
public and parochial 
as a token of appreciation. 

It is hoped that we may have publicity on 
radio, television, and in the newspapers as 
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well as recognition from the pulpits on 
May 4. 

The problem seems to be getting the bill 
to a vote as we are sure at this time, with 
the urgency for teachers and education, pub- 
lic recognition and appreciation are im- 
perative. 

Gratefully yours, 
FRANCES HYDE, 
Legislative Chairman, Eau Claire 
Auxiliary to Post 305, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 





The Air-Pollution Problem Facing 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on a 
number of occasions I have spoken on 
the floor of the Senate on the danger 
of pollution in our country. There are 
various kinds of pollution. This morn- 
ing some of us were privileged to hear 
about pollution by the Communist 
philosophy. . There is no queStion that 
it is insidious, essentially evil, and that 
it penetrates the minds of persons who 
should not be susceptible to that line 
of thinking. But now I want to speak 
not of that kind of pollution, but of an- 
other kind. I mean not only water pol- 
lution, either, I mean air pollution as 
well, 

It does not make much difference 
whether we determine the greatest men- 
ace is dirty water, dirty ideas, or dirty 
air. The fact is that all three are very 
dangerous to health and the security 
and continuity of the Republic. 

My own State has a long tradition, 
perhaps one of the earliest traditions in 
this country, of fighting to clean things 
up, to clean up wrong ideas. As some- 
one has said, the time for right thinkers 
has come. It is time to clean up our 
water as well. But now I want. to speak 
about cleaning up smoky, dirty air. I 
know of no one in the State of Wisconsin 
who would be so smug as to say we have 
arrived at perfection. 

My particular reference today is to 
the air-pollution problem. Much has 
beén done about it nationally, and in 
certain selected cities. 

The other day I was looking out the 
window of my apartment and I saw in 
this, the great capital city of the Nation, 
a great belching forth of smoke from a 
chimney about 300 feet away. The wind 
was blowing my way and, of course, the 
smoke affected the screen of the win- 
dow, and even affected the curtains. 
But even that kind of air pollution is 


‘not the worst kind. In many places air 


pollution has interfered with the health 
of the community. The fact is that in 
industrial towns; especially, the air is 
still far too dirty. Of course, the heav- 
ier the industry, and the more auto traf- 
fic in the town, the tougher the prob- 
lem, ordinarily. 
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TI send to the desk now an article from 
the April 26 issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, which devotes itself to the prob- 
lem of reducing still further air pollu- 
tion in Wisconsin’s largest city, Mil- 
waukee. 

Fortunately, Milwaukee, thanks to 
fine civic leadership and local industry 
cooperation, does not have a fraction of 
the problem faced by some of our other 
metropolises. But, as the article shows, 
it does have a problem; and it is trying 
to meet it. Readers will, I feel, under- 
stand that if a great city like Milwaukee, 
with its superb traditions of clean gov- 
ernment and clean living, still faces this 
problem, just how severe the problem is 
in areas which do not have one-tenth 
the model record that Milwaukee en- 
joys. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Crry Am Is CLEAN, THAT Is, COMPARA- 
TIVELY—IN OTHER METROPOLITAN AREAS 
THE PrRoBLEM Is WorsE—OvurR LUNGS ARE 
Dirty PINK 


(By James C. Spaulding) 


The pedestrian who breathes a sigh of dis- 
gust at the polluted river flowing through 
downtown Milwaukee must first inhale air 
containing dirt, rubber, asphalt, unburned 
gasoline, acids, and a variety of other chem- 
icals harmful to man. 

The Milwaukee adult consumes daily, if 
his appetite is average, about 234 pounds of 
food, 444 pounds of water and assorted other 
liquids. His air consumption is closer to 
30 pounds. 

Into a theoretical mixture of 20.93-per- 
cent oxygen, 79.04-percent nitrogen, and 
.08-percent carbon dioxide are spewed the 
noxious gases and unburned hydrocarbons 
from 660,000 gallons of gasoline consumed 
daily by close to 450,000 cars and trucks in 
Milwaukee County. 

CAN WHIFF REFINERIES 


The sulfur from gasoline, diesel fuel, coal, 
oil, and various industrial processes produces 
irritant sulfur dioxide and sulfurous acid. 
Poisonous oxides of nitrogen and irritant 
ozone, an unstable form of oxygen that is 
toxic in low concentrations, also are a re- 
sult of automobile engine exhaust fumes and 
the action of sunlight on them. 

If the wind is right and there is not too 
much of it, the city dweller in Milwaukee 
also may get a whiff of the refineries at 
Whiting and Gary, Ind., blended with the 
rich essence of Menomonee Valley rendering 
plants. 

The lungs of the adult Milwaukeean are, 
as @ result, a dirty pink, a condition recog- 
nized by pathologists as anthracosis. The 
cause is simply breathing dirty air. 


AIR IS PRETTY CLEAN 


Yet for all the seeming menace it appears 
that Milwaukee’s air pollution problem is 
minimal compared with most other metro- 
politan areas in the United States. 

The blustery winds and flat terrain of Mil- 
waukee protect its residents from what has 
become a growing hazard of metropolitan 
living. 

A doctor who specializes in lung function 
studies said that Milwaukee probably had the 
cleanest air of all cities he had visited. An- 
other physician, who has studied air pollu- 
tion elsewhere, said that Milwaukee ap- 
peared to be particularly fortunate. 

An engineer expert in air pollution said 
that while it was theoretically possible for a 
killing smog to develop in Milwaukee, it was 
practically impossible. 
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CONTROL REDUCES PROBLEM 


An active smoke control program in Mil- 
waukee County appears to have reduced air 
pollution here in the last 10 years, despite 
population and industrial growth. 

Complaints about coal fumes date back to 
1661 in England, but it was not until well 
after the industrial revolution that London 
fogs began to kill. 

In Donora, Pa., 5 days of fog in late Octo- 
ber 1948 killed 22 persons and prostrated 
nearly half the 12,500 inhabitants of the 
Monongahela River Valley city. 

The worst fog of all occurred in London in 
1952. From December 65 to 8, an estimated 
4,000 persons died in the metropolis as a re- 
sult of the fog. 

The word “smog” was coined in Los An- 
geles, the acknowledged champion in air 
pollution in the United States. There is 
controversy over whether Los Angeles smog 
is deadly. 

The California city is almost ideally situ- 
ated for smog to develop. It is ringed by 
steep hills on three sides and the gentle 
breeze from the west cnly serves to keep 
fumes from escaping. 

Cool air from the Humboldt current wafts 
in from the Pacific. Warm air coming down 
is heated and clamps a lid over the city. 
This condition, known as temperature inver- 
sion, is a requirement for smog. 

Los Angeles has 240 days of temperature 
inversion a year. It is one of the conditions 
that make the climate so pleasant. But 
into this balmy, unmoving air is poured daily 
1,000 tons of unburned hydrocarbons from 
the burning of 5 million gallons of gasoline. 
There are 3 million cars in the county. 

The chief effects of the smog are eye irri- 
tation, reduced visibility, and crop damage. 


PROBE RESULTS CITED 


Both the Milwaukee Health Department 
and the county smoke-control office have 
been watching the air-pollution prospects 
here. 

A few years ago the health department in- 
vestigated diesel exhaust fumes because of 
frequent complaints about their smell. 

It was discovered that the exhaust of 
gasoline-burning engines contains 30,000 to 
70,000 parts per million of carbon monoxide, 
an odorless, colorless, tasteless, and deadly 
gas. Diesel exhaust contains only 50..parts 
per million. 

However, the diesels produced much more 
of chemicals called aldehydes; these can be 
smelled at concentrations too low to be 
measured. 


PARTICLES ARE MEASURED 


The department also measured the con- 
centration of carbon monoxide in the evening 
rush hour along West Capitol Drive and 
found five parts per million in the middle 
of the road, but none at the sidewalk. 

At, the southeast corner of North Plankin- 
ton Avenue and West Wisconsin Avenue, the 
concentration was 10 parts per million in 
the late morning and 20 parts per million 
in the late afternoon. 

A concentration of not more than 100 parts 
per million is considered safe exposure for 
8 hours. 

The smoke control office measures both 
the particles falling out of the air and those 
so fine that they remain suspended. Fall- 
out in the county ranges. from about 17 
tons per square mile per month in agricul- 
tural areas to 55 tons in heavy industrial 
sections, where the amount has been de- 
clining steadily. 

Chicago’s average air debris fallout is 66.1 
tons per square mile per month, and in the 
Loop ft is nearly 250 tons. 

FILTER 1S WEIGHED 

Earlier this week, the smoke control office 
took one of its periodic samples of the air 
Milwaukeeans breathe to see what was 
floating in it. 

To do this, 59,750 cubic feet of air was 
sucked through a 7 by 9 inch pure white 





April $9 
filter in 24 hours in a machine about 
feet above West Wells Street in the new jj. 
brary addition. 

When the filter was removed it was black 
with dust, carbon, soot, rubber, and asphay 
particles. It weighed 123 micrograms more 
than when it was inserted in the 

It is only fair to say, however, that the 
amount of debris collected was less than 
nearly any American city of comparable 
size and less than many much smaller 
cities: 





Need for Increased Social Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 30,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a letter from one 
of my constituents which very ably and 
very dramatically underscores the need 
for immediate action by Congress to 
provide increased social-security bene- 
fits for our older and retired citizens, 

The writer, Mr. Clarence Russell, of 
Superior, Wis., points out that these sen- 
ior citizens have been giving their lives 
and families to further the best interests 
of our Nation and the welfare of their 
communities. They have been paying 
taxes and contributing to the social-se- 
curity fund. Now, as they choose or are 
forced into retirement, they are not just 
human junk, Mr. Russell points out; 
they have a valid claim for more realistic 
return from their social-security contii- 
butions. 

Mr. Russell is a power use advisor for 
the head of the Lakes Electric Co-op, and 
has wide contacts with rural people of 
northern Wisconsin to back up his views. 
I believe we in Congress must act now 
to insure our elder citizens a sense of 
continuing usefulness to their familie | 
and communities and economic securily 
against the hazards and infirmities of 
old age. ‘ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Russell’s letter be inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD. ; 

Their being no objection, the letter 


“was ordered to be printed in the Recon 


as follows: 
HEAD OF THE LAKES CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEcTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Superior, Wis., April 16, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmme: We now live if 
the midst of a mighty revolution. The com 
Placency of the 19th century has been su 
ceeded by the turmoil of the 20th. Log 
established values in morals and ethics hav 
been discarded; widely accepted beliefs hav 
been abandoned. Government and busines 
particularly responsible for the affairs of tht 

These great changes are felt all over tt” 
world; they affect the life of every ™ 
vidual. There are none so lowly 
escape, none so remote as not to feel @ 
turbulance of these times. 4 

Tt is t at this ti 
that our Government seriously consider ot 
old people who have been forced into i 
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tirement for these reasons: (1) old age; (2) 
pealth; and (3) most important, they could 
not cope with the challenge of \ 

Some have admitted complete defeat and 
are endeavoring to exist on the minimum 
subsistence. Others have gone down fight- 

to the last of their resources, still 
trying to pay taxes, maintain their homes 
and pridefully hold a place in their so- 
ciety. Being of keen mind, though phys- 
ically handicapped they could capably take 
over the administration of the schools and 
communities if it were not for the bureau- 
cratic limitations of Social Security and 
Welfare. They have no place in industry. 
They are taking abuse and criticism for 
working after retirement age. 

As power use adviser for the Head of the 
Lakes Cooperative Electric Association, I work 
among its 2,000 members. I am also closely 
associated with other men and women doing 
the same work for other electric co-ops. The 
questions and remarks are the same: 

1, After giving our lives and families to the 
best interests of this Nation, are we just 
human junk? We have paid taxes, paid 
social security since it began, supported our 
schools and churches and contributed to the 
civic welfare of our community and neigh- 
bors, gave our sons to two worffl wars and 
Korea and now in the service of our country 
when called. 

2. Our Senators and Congressmen have 
taken good care of their security? 

$. I have shown your recent brochure in 
which you state the amount of money in 
the social security fund. Some are simply 
stunned into sad silence, othérs just say, 
what good is idle money? And more, not in 
print. 

4. Whose money is that? 

As time goes on there will be more old folks 
to use social security for their remaining 
years. There will also be thousands more to 
contribute to this fund. 

Since we have made and are enforcing a 
retirement law, a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing must be provided. Our old people are not 
justhuman junk. They are trained and edu- 
cated. Their influence at the polls is already 
a felt locally. It will be felt in Wash- 

n. 


One more punch below the belt would be to 
sell out their electric cooperatives serving 
them electric power. They pioneered that 
movement after years of wasted effort to get 
power otherwise. 

In this instance, I speak for our rural peo- 
ple. No doubt, the same conditions exist in 
all States and all walks of life. 

No doubt, you are aware of all this and 
have your finger on the pulse of the Nation, 
8 to speak; I do the same with a smaller 
group. One would go far to find a finer, more 
stable people than those of rural America. 
Don’t sell them short. 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE RUSSELL. 





The Teacher’s Contribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


Or OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 


day the entire Nation is concerned as 
gd before by the problem of educa- 


A significant contribution to public 
understanding of the basic factor in 
effective education was supplied by Prof. 
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H. G. Thuesen in the March 1958 issue 
of the Oklahoma Teacher. 
Professor Thuesen’s timely article fol- 
lows: 

Tue TEACHER’S CONTRIBUTION 


(By H. G. Thuesen, Oklahoma State 
University) 


- The cost of education has received a great 
deal of attention. Much less has been said 
of education’s contribution to the benefit 
of our people. Formal education in our 
grade schools, high schools and universities 
is carried on through the activities of teach- 
ers. Since teachers are the basic instru- 
ments in education, education’s contribution 
is essentially the contribution of teachers. 
Now_ it appears that many, if not most 
teachers, are insufficiently aware of what 
their services are worth in terms of the eco- 
nomic and cultural benefits. enjoyed by our 
people and our ability to defend ourselves. 
This is unfortunate, for if teachers are not 
aware of their contributions in the scheme 
of things, who can be? Not only would it be 
desirable for teachers to be well versed in 
the value of their accomplishments, but it 


would. be of great value if teachers would- 


accept the responsibiltiy of informing the 
community of the benefits conferred by their 
work, 

WORK HAS TWO FACETS . 


A teacher’s work has two facets. One of 
these is the benefit derived by students as 
individuals. Such benefits are great. They 
often have been spelled out in terms of in- 
creased earnings of the individual. A com- 
monly quoted figure for the increase in total 


' lifetime earnings is $100,000 for the average 


person who completes 16 years of instruction, 
carrying him through a 4-year course in col- 
lege. This averages about $6,000 per year 
of schooling. There is no telling which of 
the 16 years of schooling is the most impor- 
tant, so let us assume that it is the same 
for all years. Thus, the teacher who teaches 
the equivalent of 20 students for a year 
brings a contribution of $120,000 to the 20. 

The benefits that education confers upon 
a student have little meaning to a first 
grader, and mrany times not much more even 
to college students. Many students at all 
levels fail to realize that it is what they 
learn that counts, and not grades or diplo- 
mas. 

TEACHERS UNAWARE OF VALUE 

Could this be because teachers do not 
sufficiently apprise the student of the worth 
of learning? And is this, in turn, because 
they themselves are insufficiently aware of 
the value their teaching holds for the stu- 
dent? 

Parents as well as students often do not 
have a clear idea of what it is that gives 
value to education. Most parents make some 
sacrifice te send their children to school, but 
many seem unaware that the worth of edu- 
cation lies in the extent that learning in- 
creases their child’s capacity. Consequently, 
too many parents who will go to great length 
to obtain the best for their children in other 
things, complacently tolerate inadequate 
instruction for them. The Nation, educa- 
tion, children, and teachers suffer from such 
lack of knowledge. Teachers need to take 
measures to insure that parents shall realize 
the need for quality in education and de- 
mand the best obtainable for their children. 

A second facet of the teacher’s work is its 
contribution to the citizenry of the commu- 
nity, State and Nation. Teaching helps not 
only those who directly benefit from it, 
but also helps all persons in the commu- 
nity. Recently we have come to realize that 
all of us are dependent for survival upon our 
learned scientists. Wonder drugs, the prod- 
uct of educated minds, are a boon to the 
illiterate as well as to the learned. 
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BENEFITS FROM TEACHING 


The general public, which must support 
education, does not appear to understand 
the general benefits that flow from teaching. 
Consequently, education is not supported at 
the level that would be of greatest advan- 
tage to the public. Teachers might well 
make it a point to learn the importance of 
their contributions to national, cultural, and 
economic welfare and survival, and then be- 
come articulate in disseminating this infor- 
mation. 

What has education contributed to the 
general welfare? Let us consider a few ex- 
amples. Consider the matter of health. 
Everybody now can have effective protection 
against diphtheria, smallpox, typhoid, and 
polio due to marvelous vaccines. The won- 
der drugs have tamed pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis, and other infectious diseases. Mor- 
tality from appendicitis has dropped nearly 
to zero. Repairs are made to hearts, bones, 
and eyes. None of these boons to man was 
produced by the uneducated. When a suc- 
cessful treatment for cancer is discovered, 
and it will be, it will be discovered by per- 
sons who have been subject to a long formal 
course of education beginning with the first 
grade, gained at the hands of the teachers. 


PRODUCTS OF EDUCATION 


People at large set a more bountiful table 
as a result of the teachers’ contribution. 
Geneticists have produced hybrid grains 
which have greatly increased grain yields. 
Better animal and poultry strains and the 
use of antibiotics and growth hormones have 
resulted in meat production per pound of 
feed much greater than was possible just a 
few years back. Tires produced 40 years ago 
had a life of about 3,000 miles, but cost as 
much as present-day tires that are good for 
30,000 miles. An early-day maker of auto- 
mobiles advised the user of his products to 
“clean spark plugs every 10 miles.” Auto- 
mobiles of 30 years ago had a life expectancy 
of 26,000 miles. Twenty-five years later the 
life expectancy had increased to well over 
100,000 miles. Automobiles have increased 
in comfort, reliability, and ornateness but 
have decreased in real value cost per mile of 
operation. 

The modern city or rural home has electric 
lights, power washing machine, gas or elec- 
tric stove, freezer, telephone, radio, and tel- 
evision. These are not the products of the 
self-taught. These appliances are indirectly 
the product of teaching, for they are devel- 
oped and made possible only by formally 
taught people who once were in grade school, 
high school, and college. Our entire agri- 
cultural and industrial complex would col- 
lapse if formal education was interrupted 
for a period of but a few years. 

Similarly, our democratic way of life, re- 
ligious life, literature, art, and music which 
give life meaning would suffer severely if we 
neglected to teach our youth for but a 
single generation. 


TRAINED MINDS NEEDED 


Our leaders feel that we are now in a 
race for national survival. The race will be 
run and won by trained minds. Minds 
trained to deal with concepts and ideas will 
be needed. Airplanes faster than sound, 
missiles, rockets, space satellites, radar, 
atomic fission, and fusion on which our sur- 
vival in the future depends are the prod- 
ucts of trained minds. Schools are but or- 
derly means for progressive training of our 
mental resources. In this process it is the 
teacher who is the central figure. It is the 
teacher who imparts to students individually 
and in groups, knowledge, wisdom, insight 
and appropriate attitudes at all ievels of 
our educational effort. The teacher is the 
crux of our culture, our welfare, our health, 
and our survival. 

This is the contribution of the teacher. 
This is the contribution that the public 
must come to understand, 
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When the public does understand, we may 
expect them to select the most capable per- 
sons in the community to instruct their 
youths, following the practice of the good 
husbandman who selects the best of this 
year’s crop for next year’s seed. Then the 
teacher will be the community’s leading citi- 
zen, first in prestige, remuneration, respect, 
and esteem. 





H. R. 8609 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, since I 
introduced H. R. 8609, a bill to protect 
the right of the blind to self-expression 
through organizations of the blind, 54 
Members of Congress have introduced 
similar bills. More than 200 Members 
of Congress have directly or indirectly 
indicated their support of this bill. I 
believe that this is a wonderful tribute 
to the blind population of our country 
and to the progress that they have made 
in the past several years. 

In its broadest sense, it is recognition 
on the part of the Congress of the United 
States of all of our blind population, 
that they are first-class citizens, and 
that they should enjoy all of the rights 
and privileges that are the heritage of 
every American citizen. 

It is further recognition that as first- 
class citizens there should be no discrim- 
ination against the blind simply because 
they are blind, either social, legal or eco- 
nomic. 

When the time comes, I am confident 
that the entire bodies of both the Sen- 
ate and the House will give unanimous 
support to H. R. 8609 and its Senate 
companion bill, S. 2411, because I am 
convinced that there is not a Member 
of this august body who would deny our 
blind citizens the freedoms that we who 
have sight enjoy. 

I should like, Mr. Speaker, to insert 
a letter addressed to Senator LIsTER HILL, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Education, which was written 
by Jack Murphy, a brilliant Missourian 
who is both deaf and blind: 

It gave me great pleasure to read in the 
Braille Monitor that you are in sympathy 
with Senator KEeNNEDy’s bill, S. 2411, and 
that you have promised to grant it a fair and 
thorough public hearing, I believe that such 
assistance from you will guarantee the 
eventual enactment of this just and neces- 
sary legislation. 

S. 2411 and its companion bill, H. R. 8609, 
certainly will encounter formidable opposi- 
tion from influential spokesmen of agencies 
for the blind, but their arguments must not 
prevail. -The point at issue is so funda- 
mental, so essential to the economic and 
social integration of the blind with society, 
that reason and common sense simply have 
got to outweigh professional posturings and 
rationalizations. This controversy between 
the agencies for and the organizations of the 
blind is one of those historically common 
clashes between tradition and change—be- 
tween what was right and what is right— 
that have so often revealed how enlightened 





leaders in one era become misguided ob- 


was a great feat of military engineering but 
the wrong answer to mobile warfare. Bigger 
battleships (though impressive achieve- 
ments) were impotent to deal with air power. 
Multi-million-dollar schools and learning- 
can-be-fun programs haven’t prepared us to 
meet the Russian challenge. Nor does mere 
growth in the size and complexity of our 
agencies assure maximum benefit to the 
blind people of America. 

Schools and teachers, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, supervisors of job- 
training programs, vocational counselors, 
placement agents, training centers for guide 
dogs, Office staff, consultative agencies—all 
these and many more figure in the costly 
business of work for the blind. But is this 
vast and rapidly growing social mechanism 
adequately helping blind people to grasp the 
manifold opportunities open to the visually 
handicapped in our industrial society? Or 
ts it, in part at least, stubbornly clinging to 
obsolete concepts of public assistance and 
overemphasizing the desirability of segre- 
gating the blind in sheltered shops, where 
Officials receive good salaries while the blind 
employees are paid substandard wages? Are 
too many incompetents swelling the ranks 
of workers for the blind? Which deserve 
greater benefit from a given service, the pro- 
fessional personnel or the clients? 

Who should be the judge of all such ques- 
tions? Not the paid worker for the blind. 
Professional solidarity, self-interest and the 
tendency to follow the line of least resistance 
inevitably condition their judgments. Nor 
the general public. Blindness and the prob- 
lems and potentialities of the blind are only 
vaguely understood by the average sighted 
person. Only the blind—who are actually 
living with the problems which the agencies 
are unable to solve—can evaluate, on a realis- 
tic basis, the role played by the workers for 
the blind. We need a voice in the councils 
of our agencies, and we must be empowered 
to speak with some degree of authority. 





Wilkes-Barre Church Marks Golden 
Jubilee Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
‘orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent of April 27, 1958, calling 
attention to the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of St. Stanislaus Kostka Par- 
ish, of Wilke-Barre, Pa., which will be 
observed with services on Sunday, 
May 4: ~ : 

Nor?tu Enp CHuurcu To Mark GOLDEN JuUsBI- 

LEE—ST 


. STANISLAUS KOSTKA PARISH WILL 
WITH SERVICES 





OBSERVE First CENTURY 
. On Sunpayr, May 4 

St. Stanislaus Kostka Parish, North Main 
Street, will observe the 50th year of its 
founding on Sunday, May 4, with a solemn 
pontifical high mass of thanksgiving offered 
by Most Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, D. D., 
bishop of Scranton. 

Assisting Bishop Hannan at the pontifical 
mass will be Rev. Francis J. Zolcinski, pastor 
of St. Stanislaus, assistant priest; Rev. 
Joseph Pilny and Rev. Simon Struckus, dea- 
cons of honor; Rey. John Piontek, deacon 
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of mass, and Rev. Henry Zapotocki, subde. 
structionists in the next. The Maginot Line con; Rt. Rev. Joseph Madden and Rey. 
Thomas Gola, master of ceremonies and ag. 


in 1908 


organized 

through the efforts of Rev. Leon Broda, who 
at the time was assistant pastor at g. 
Peter and Paul Church in Plains. A list of 
eligible parishioners was drawn up and or. 
gapizational work went on despite varioys 
hardships and difficulties. The records of 
the parish show the following to be among 
the first organizers and founders: Vincenj 
Tluczek, Stanislaus Fabian, Joseph 
Blase Burry, Joseph Wojtanowski, Blase 
Kopec, Walter Makarewicz, Anthony Lafaj, 
Vincent Lesewicz, Anthony Dziewit, J 
Cichocki, Anthony Wilk, Stanley Sawicki, 

PURCHASED OLD CHURCH 


With the appointment of Rev. J. Sargalski 
as the first resident pastor the opportunity 
arose to purchase the old church from the 
Greek Catholic Parish of St. Mary's for they 
were in the process of building a new and 
larger church for their congregation. 

The first baptism in the parish church was 
that of John Ziemba, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Adam Ziemba; the first marriage recorded 
was that of Valentine Litwinski and Helen 
Chmielewski; and the first funeral that of 


Martin Brzystonia. 


Priests who served the parish as pastors 
after Father Sargalski were: Rev. A. Pawel- 
ski, Rev. S. Sobieniowski, and-Rev. I. Ritter. 
In 1928 Reverend Ritter was transferred to 
Throop, Pa., and Rev. John J. Podkul was 
appointed pastor of St. Stanislaus. From 
the beginning he showed signs of great in- 
terest in the parish by the number of im- 
provements and repairs to the parish prop- 
erty. The old church was moved to the 
Franklin Street side with the intention of 
building a new church on the site of the old 
church, but due to the depression, these 


plans were abandoned for the time. 


It was 


through Pather Podkul’s efforts that a par- 
ish school was opened for the children by 
purchasing the old public school that is 
directly across the street from the church. 
A home was also purchased and renovated 
for the future home of the Bernardine Sis- 


ters. 


In April 1940 the present pastor, Rev. 
Francis J. Zolcinski, was appointed pastor of 
St. Stanislaus. During the last 17 years 


many things have 


been accomplished 


through the cooperation and good will of the 


parishioners, 


but the highlight of thos 


years was the fulfillment of the hopes and 
sincere desires of the parishioners in seeing 
@ new church replace the small and inade- 
quate one that served them for so many 
years. This was finally realized when 

late Bishop Hafey dedicated the new 

Stanislaus Church on Main Street on Sun- 


day, October 25, 1953. 


The parishioners of St. Stanislaus know 
that they have much to be thankful for 
they realize that they have been recipients 
of countless graces and blessings over this 
span of 50 years and realizing this they will 
give thanks to God in a special way whet 
they, with their bishop, observe the goldet 
jubilee on Sunday, May 4, 1958. 





Polish Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND ’ 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, T watt 
like to call the attention of this : 
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the anniversary of Poland’s Constitu- freedom. We wish them well in their 
tion Day, which for 167 years is being continued fight to throw off the yoke of 


celebrated on May 3. 

Free Poland’s Constitution Day was 
May 3, and it is still observed in the 
hearts of the people within the country, 
and throughout Polish communities the 
world over. 

It has become a tradition for Members 
of the United States Congress to com- 
memorate on the floor of their respective 
Houses Poland’s National Day on May 3, 
to evoke links of friendship between both 
Nations, and to stress United States in- 
terest in the fate of Poland. Members 
of the United States Congress, who vis- 
ited Poland lately, unanimously agree 
that although the Polish Government is 
Communist—the Polish people are not. 
American visitors are impressed by the 
friendly feelings of the population 
toward the United States of America. 
This attitude is not surprising to me, I 
have known many people of Polish an- 
cestry for many years in my own State 
of Rhode Island and I have always found 
them to be of honest integrity, peace 
loving, and possessing great Christian 
virtues. Many of my closest friends, 
whom I respect very much, are made of 
the same fiber as the people encountered 
by my colleagues in Poland. 

The people of Poland, in spite of 
ruthless Communist subjugation on the 
Stalin pattern, have maintained their 
patriotism and moral resistance. Their 
feelings and beliefs did not flinch under 
Communist indoctrination and terror. 
This also applies to the much exposed 
young generation today. 

The Poznan revolt and the events of 
October 1956, which took place under 
popular pressure, have shown the resist- 
ance of the Poles against Soviet rule and 
their aversion to every form of commu- 
nism. Ideological slogans, like “Polish 
road to socialism” proclaimed as a new~ 
program by the Gomulka regime are re- 
garded by the average Pole merely as 
tactical moves, Communist style. 

I can fully realize that the country 
finds itself in a compulsory situation to- 
ward Soviet Russia. The suppression of 
the Hungarian freedom uprising by So- 
viet troops, practically without any re- 
action of the Western powers, remains as 
a threatening memento. 

It is useful to remember that any 
country subjected to communism is con- 
sidered by Soviet Russia as virtually con- 
quered for the Soviet bloc with all conse- 
quences deriving therefrom. This means, 
in practical terms, that any effort on be- 
half of the people of that country to re- 
Place the Communist system of govern- 
Ment by a democratic one, through free 
voting expressing the popular will, is re- 
garding as a hostile interference in the 
omnipotent. right of the Communist Party 
torule the country. And, therefore,as an 
act of aggression against Soviet Russia 
and other member states of the bloc. 
The use of Soviet troops to extinguish 
the Hungarian freedom uprising consti- 
tutes an evident proof of Soviet policy 
Methods. 

It is my contention, Mr. Speaker, that 
Somehow, what we are saying today will 
reach the ears of our friends in Poland, 
and will help to sustain their hope of 
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communism. 





The Town That Killed Hay Fever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30,1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and constituent, Floyd Bix- 
ler, of Hiram, Ohio, has called my atten- 
tion to the following article entitled 
“The Town That Killed Hay Fever,” by 
Dwight E. Stevenson. This modern par- 
able, which appeared in the Christian 
Evangelist for April 21, 1958, should be 
read by everyone. I commend it to the 
Members of the House. 

THE TOWN THAT KILLED HAY FEVER 


(By Dwight E. Stevenson, the College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky.) 

Once upon a time there was a town in 
which every inhabitant was afflicted annu- 
ally with hay fever. 

Year after year, generation after genera- 
tion, during the months of July and August 
the people went about with watery eyes and 
running noses and without being able to say 
their N’s, their M’s, and their NG's properly. 

Then one year a bright high-school senior 
who had been studying botany after school 
hours discovered that the hay fever was 
caused by ragweed growing in Farmer 
Brown's cow pasture. So the senior told his 
parents and friends what he had discovered. 

“An interesting theory,” they said, but 
they did nothing. After he had told every- 
body he met and had talked at length with 
people of watery eyes and running noses— 
and without being able to articulate his 
N’s, M’s, and his NG’s properly—the senior 
became disgusted because nobody would be- 
lieve him or do anything. 

So early one morning while the dew was 
still heavy, he borrowed his father’s scythe 
and stole quietly out to Farmer Brown’s cow 
pasture. There, with violent sneezes punctu- 
ating his labors, he mowed stéadly until he 
had destroyed every ragweed. And then in 
te late afternoon he made a fire and burned 
the withering plants which he had slain. 
Then at sundown, with a throbbing head 
the size of a rainbarrel, he struggled back 
to his home and dropped wearily into bed. 

The next day all over town eyes stopped 
watering, noses ceased dripping, and all the 
people suddenly found that they could say 
their N’s, their M’s and their NG's properly. 
The senior tried to tell his friends that this 
was because he had destroyed the ragweed. 

Most of them laughed in his face and some 
of them even coined for him the nickname of 
“Ragweed Willie.” But a few believed him 
and with the help of these few he kept the 
ragweed down all that summer, and the 
next, and the next. In fact, the town fath- 
ers joined him before many summers passed 
and the annual slaying of the ragweed was 
turned into a community festival. 

In time Ragweed Willie died, and a grate- 
ful community lati him to rest with a huge 
funeral and even dedicated a schoo! build- 
ing to his memory. Every year on R-Day the 
town sallied forth to the old cow pasture 
which had since become a town park, and 
slew ragweed to the accompaniment of band 
music, picnic lunches, and games. 

Since by now, three generations had passed 
and no one living had ever actually seen a 
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ragweed, the ritual of R-Day had become a 
quaint folk custom, and a sharp division 
arose concerning it. Some defended it 
stoutly as_the most important single day in 
the whole year, and emphatically affirmed 
that the rituals of that day had deep cul- 
tural—not to say mystical and even reli- 
gious—significance. 

Others disagreed, but in order not to be 
disagreeable they simply stayed away from 
the festival; on R-Day they climbed into their 
automobiles and went to the mountains and 
the lakes while an ever-diminishing number 
of their fellow citizens carried on the empty 
rituals. 

Thus it came about that the park grew 
neglected and R-day was forgotten. Rag- 
weeds, unknown for a generation, began to 
reappear; and during the months of July 
and August the people who had known of 
hay fever only from what they read in their 
hist6éry books began to go around with 
watery eyes, running noses, and without be- 
ing able to say their N’s, their M’s, and their 
NG’s properly. 

Finally, the malady became so bad that the 
mayor called a public meeting in the assem- 
bly hall of the Ragweed Willie High School. 
The mayor made a speech—without his N’s, 
his M’s, and his NG’s, and many others— 
amid the encouraging response of coughs and 
snifies—added their contribution to the pa- 
triotic occasion. Some said one thing, some 
another. 

“The icecap at the North Pole is melting. 
That's the cause of it,” said one. “Think 
back and you'll see that the winters are 
milder than they used to be and the sum- 
mers are hotter.” 

But the speech that all of them liked best 
and the one they applauded the longest went 
something like this: .“Fellow-citizens and 
proud sons of the Ragweed Willie tradition. 
This is no ordinary crisis. We have elected 
representatives in Congress. They are sup- 
posed to look out for our interests. But 
what are they doing for us? I demand that 
our Government use some of our tax money 
to look after our interests. I pay my taxes 
every year, and what do I get for them? 
Hay fever. Why doesn’t somebody in Wash- 
ington do something?” 

After that, somebody made a motion and a 
petition was drawn up. Everybody signed 
it. Then they all went home thinking what 
great things had been accomplished. It was 
now up to Washington to do something. 

On the way home, one sufferer who seemed 
to be a little worse off than the others, was 
heard to complain. “Hay fever. What did 
I ever do to bring this upon me? You know 
that I never bothered anybody or stuck my 
nose—achew—into other people’s business. 
What did I ever do to deserve this?” And 
there were many that spoke the same senti- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, outside the town, in the aban- 
doned park that long, long ago had been 
Farmer Brown’s cow pasture, tall ragweed 
groves flourished and waved gently in the 
evening breeze. 





The Medical, Legal, Literary, and Polit- 
ical Status of Ezra Pound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. BURDICEK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the third installment of 
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the Legislative Reference Service report 
on Ezra Pound, by H. A. Sieber: 


THE MepIcat, LEGAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL 
Starus oF Ezra Weston (Issomis) POUND 
(1885- )—SELECTED Facts AND COMMENTS 


(Third installment) 


(By H. A. Sieber, Research Assistant, Senior 
Specialists Division, the Library of Con- 
gress Legislative Reference Service, March 
31, 1958, revised April 14, 1958) 

APPENDIX A 


(Extracts pertinent to Mr. Pond’s compe- 

tence to stand trial) 

TESTIMONY OF PSYCHIATRISTS Berore DISTRICT 
CourRT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE DIsS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, CRIMINAL No. 76,028, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1946 
Dr. Marion King: * 

“Question. Is he able to advise his attor- 
ney relative to the facts, the cause, and what 
he did? 

“Answer. No, not in a reasonable manner. 

“Question. Do you think he is feigning 
insanity in any way? 

“Answer. No.” 

Dr. Wendell Muncie: ? 

“Question. Now, will you explain to the 
jury why you do not think he is able to 
consult with counsel? 

“Answer. Because I do not have any doubt 
but that his counsel * * * when he would 
try to pin him down to anything would be 
left out on a limb * * * through his dis- 
tractibility and vagueness.” 

Dr. Joseph L. Gilbert: * 

“Answer. * * * he would be unable to co- 


operate in a defense, to cooperate and un- 
derstand.” 
Dr. Winfred Overholser: ¢ 


“Answer. It was the fact that he felt he 
was so important and of such value to the 
United States under those theories, that I 
put him down as suffering a mental dis- 
order.” 





APPENDIX B 


IN THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
1949 
Dr. Frederic Wertham: 5 
“The counsel for the defense used the ex- 
pression ‘insanity common te genius,’ Ezra 
Pound himself answered long ago: 
“‘It has been your habit for long to do away 
with good writers, 
You either drive them mad, or else you 
blink at their suicides, 
Or else you condone their drugs, and talk 
of insanity and genius, 
But I will not go mad to please you.’ 
“Surely the psychiatrists know the differ- 
ence between a political cenviction and a 
delusion. * * * Ezra Pound has no de- 
lusions in any strictly pathological sense.” 





APPENDIX C 


TELEPHONE INTERVIEW WITH Dr. ADDISON 
DuvaL, ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. 
ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, AUGUST 21, 1957 


Question: “Dr. Duval, how would you de- 
scribe Mr. Pound's present physical health?” 

Dr. Duval: “Mr. Pound, as you well know, 
is an old man. I would say that he is in 
very good physical health for a man of his 
age. He plays tennis, for example.” 

Question: “How would you describe Mr. 
Pound's present mental health?” 

Dr. Duval: “The hospital, of course, has the 
legal duty of advising the court that com- 
mitted Mr. Pound at such time when Mr. 
Pound has recovered so that he might be 
said to be competent to defend himself, that 
is, to stand trial. I can say this much: He has 
not improved or recovered to such an extent 
that we can say that he is competent to stand 
trial. There might be some justification to 





Footnotes at end of speech. 
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think that he is in sufficient mental health 
to live in a community. Mr. Pound is not 
dangerous.” 

Question: “Then, would you say that he 
could be released, conceivably?” 

Dr. Duval: “Dr. Overholser has, I am sure, 
given some thought to this, and I suppose 
that if charges were disposed of, ameliorated 
or dropped.” 

Question: “I do not want to ask you to tell 
me anything which is confidential, naturally. 
Of course, I will treat whatever you tell me 
discretely. Would you think, Dr. Duval, that 
Mr. Pound, if he were released, would have to 
be an outpatient to a doctor or to the hos- 
pital?” 

Dr. Duval: “No—well, let me put it this 
way, chances are that Mr. Pound would not 
ask or feel that he needed any treatment. 
The question might arise, however, if his 
neighbors—unaccustomed to any erratic be- 
havior on his part—might think that he 
needed treatment.” 

Question: “Does Mr. Pound still appear to 
hold the extreme views which——” 

Dr. Duval: “I definitely feel that Mr. 
Pound's basic philosophy has not changed. 
I do not suppose you can expect a man who 
has lived with certain views all his life to 
change, especially at his age. How long has 
he been here? Nine, 10 years?” ? 

APPENDIX D 
COMMENTS MADE BY WRITERS ON OCCASION OF 
Mr. PouNnpD’s SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY, Oc- 
TOBER 30, 1955 


W. H. Auden: “There are very few living 
poets, even if they are not conscious of hav- 
ing been influenced by Pound, who could 
say, ‘My work would be exactly the same if 
Mr. Pound had never lived.’” (From A Trib- 
ute to Ezra Pound, broadcast over WYBC, the 
Yale Broadcasting Co.) 

E. E. Cummings: 

“Re Ezra Pound: Poetry happens to be an 
art; and artists happen to be human beings. 

“An artist doesn’t live in some geographi- 
cal abstraction, superimposed on a part of 
this beautiful earth by the nonimigination 
of unanimals and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that massacre is a social virtue because 
murder is an individual vice. Nor does an 
artist live in some soi-distant world, nor 
does he live in some socalled universe, nor 
does he live in any number of ‘worlds’ or in 
any number of ‘universes.’ As for a few 
trifling delusions like the ‘past’ and ‘prés- 
ent’ and ‘future’ of quote mankind un- 
quote, they may be big enough for a couple 
of billion supermechanized submorons but 
they’re much too small for one human being. 

“Every artist’s strictly illimitable country 
is himself. 

“An artist who plays that country false 
has committed suicide; and even a good law- 
yer cannot kill the dead. But a human being 
who's true to himself—whoever himself may 
be—is immortal; and all the atomic bombs 
of all the anti-artists in spacetime will never 
civilize immortality.” (From Six Nonlec- 
tures.) 

T. S. Eliot: “I believe that I have in the 
past made clear enough my personal debt to 
Ezra Pound during the years 1915-22. I have 
also expressed in several ways my opinion 
of his rank as a poet, as a critic, as im- 
presario of other writers, and as pioneer of 
metric and poetic language. His 70th birth- 
day is not a moment for qualifying one’s 
praise, but merely for recognition of those 
services to literature, for which he will de- 
serve the gratitude of posterity, and for ap- 
preciation of those achievements which even 
his severest critics must acknowledge.” 

Ernest Hemingway: “Will gladly pay trib- 
ute to Ezra, but what I would like to do is get 
him the hell out of St. Elizabeths, have him 
given a passport, and aliow him to return to 
Italy, where he is justly valued as a poet. 


Footnotes at end of speech, 






I believe he made bad mistakes in the war 
in continuing to broadcast for that saq 
Mussolini after we were fighting him. But Ir 
also believe he had paid for them in full ang 
his continued confinement is a cruel and 
unusual punishment.” 

Archibald MacLeish: “Every year since I 
began teaching at Harvard and for long 
years before that I have been more and more 
impressed by the extraordinary vitality of 
Pound’s work. Most work ages with time, 
His doesn’t. It keeps the hard sharp glitter— 
the cutting edge.” 


APPENDIX E 
Some ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


John Ciardi: “* * * he is the one master 
above all others who has taught contempo- 
rary poets their trade and that—agree or dis. 
agree with him * * * he is a man with a 
vision, and that vision has been suffered for 
and won.” (New York Times, book-review 
section, June 24, 1956, pp. 4-5.) 

Robert Fitzgerald: “Ezra Pound’s place in 
the story of poetry is not in question, and 
with every year, it becomes more discrimi- 
nated and understood. * * * It goes with- 
out saying that all of us who practice the 
art of poetry are indebted to him.” (The 
Kenyon Review, autum, 1956, p, 518.) 

Allen Tate: “Pound is a great poet in petto, 
and an even greater instigator of literary 
enthusiasms and schools.” (Sixty American 
Poets, 1896-1944 (revised by Kenton Kilmer, 
Library of Congress, 1954), p. 93.) 

Dag Hammarskjold: “Modern are * * * 
makes us seers—seers like Ezra Pound when, 
in the first of his Pisan Cantos, he senses 
‘the enormous tragedy of the dream in the 
peasants’ bent shoulders.’ Seers—and ex- 
plorers—these we must be if we are to pre- 
vail.” (Address, October 19, 1954.) 

Carl Sandburg: “Brother Ezra, quite a poet. 
He never cared too much for humanity, but 
he won’t be forgotten for his beautiful words. 
I think, after a year at that hospital, Ezra 
had discovered humanity right there among 
the crazy people, the most interesting, most 
human people in the world. I wonder does 
Ezra know that the United States Govern- 
ment made it possible for him to find out 
about people? But they ought to let him 
out now; he’s had enough.” (Interview at 
Flat Rock, N. C., December 18, 1957.) 

Robert Frost: 

“I am here to register my admiration fora 
Government that can rouse in conscience te 
@ case like this. Relief seems in sight for 
many of us besides the Ezra Pound in ques- 
tion and his faithful wife. He has countless 
admirers the world over who will rejoice in 
the news that he has hopes of freedom. I 
append a page or so of what they have been 
saying lately about him and his predicament. 
I myself speak as much in the general in- 
terest as in his. And I feel authorized to 
speak very specially for my friends, Archibald 
MacLeish, Ernest Hemingway, and T. S. Eliot. 
None of us can bear the disgrace of out- 
letting Ezra Pound, come to this end where 
he is. It would leave too woeful a story in 
American literature. He went very wrong- 
headed in his egotism, but he insists it was 
from patriotism—love of America. He has 
never admitted that he went over to the 
enemy any more than the writers at home 
who have despaired of the Republic. I hate 
such nonesense and can only listen to it as an 
evidence of mental disorder. But mental dis- 
order is what we are considering. I rest the 
case on Dr. Overholser’s pronouncement that 
Ezra Pound is not too dangerous to go free in 
his wife’s care, and too insane ever to be 
tried—a very nice discrimination. 

“Mr. Thurman Arnold admirably put this 
problem of a sick man being held too long 
in prison to see if he won't get well enough 
be tried for a prison offense. There is prod- 
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nimity than by logic and it is chiefly on mag- 
nanimity I am counting. I can see how the 
Department of Justice would hesitate in the 
matter from fear of looking more just to a 
great poet than it would be to a mere nobody. 
The bigger the Department the longer it 
might have to take thinking things through.” 
(Statement to the court, April 14, 1958.) 

Hayden Carruth: 

“The means exist by which the United 


States Government could quash Pound’s in- 


dictment and set him free. * * * In fact, it 
is hard to think of a good reason why Pound 
should not have his freedom immediately. 
o** 

“Pound restored integrity to the language. 
That is the gift for which all writers must 
offer him their thanks. (Perspectives No. 
16, summer 1956.) 

Louis Untermeyer: “It is easy to belittle 
the eccentric theorist, but the poet’s impor- 
tance must not be deprecated.” (Makers of 
the Modern World, 1955.) 

Paul Green: “I do not know all the factors 
involved in the Ezra Pound case but so far 
as I can see there is no good reason to keep 
him any longer at St. Elizabeths. I have 
never had any sympathy with his attitude 
toward this country. He has always been 
abusive of it and never really tried to help 
it like other honest and hard-working Amer- 
icans. For that I condemn him and tell him 
to stay out of my hair. Still I don’t have any 
interest in seeing him punished if punish- 
ment it is. He is sick and sorry no matter 
how good a poet. So kick him out, get him 
out, I say—and let him root hog or die. * * * 
There are- worse traitors in the American 
scene than Pound and they're neither shut 
up nor punished.” (Letter, September 17, 
1957, Hanover, N. H.) 

Richard Rovere: 

“The main thing about Ezra Pound is that 
he is a poet of towering gifts and attain- 
ments. Poetry is not a-horserace or any 
other sort of competition, and it is silly to 
argue over which poet runs the fastest, 
jumps the highest, or dives the deepest. 
Still, a respectable case could be made out 
to the effect that the century has produced 
no talent larger or more fecund than 
Pound’s. * * ® 

“Pound's position is secure, not only be- 
cause of the power of his own work but 
because of his service as a midwife to genius 
and as an influence on other poets.” (Es- 
quire magazine, September 1955.) 

(The following comments are extracts from 
letters to the editor of Esquire magazine fol- 
lowing the Rovere essay in the September 
1957 issue: ) 

Marianne Moore: “Yes, indeed, I feel 
strongly that it is stagnant and unrealistic 
of us not to secure the release of Ezra Pound 
from St. Elizabeths.” 

Van Wyck Brooks: “I would gladly sign 
any petition for the release of Ezra Pound.” 

William Carlos Williams: “Ezra Pound is 
& superb poet whatever else he may be and 
Well worth the country’s preserving.” 

Selden Rodman: “I do emphatically agree 
that Pound has suffered more than enough 
for his foolishness * * * and should be re- 


John Dos Passos: “I certainly think he 
(Pound) should be released in the custody 
of his wife.” 

APPENDIX: F 
AMERICAN Civil. LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York, N.Y., August 28, 1957. 
Mr. ARNoLp GINGRICH, 
Esquire Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. GrncRIcH: I have read with in- 


Pound in the September Esquire, which you 
kindly sent to me. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union has for a number of years been 
concerned over Mr. Pound's continued con- 
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finement at St. Elizabeths Hospital. We 
have repeatediy offered our support for a 


possible legal challenge not only because of 
assertions by Mr. Pound’s friends that there 


.is no necessity for keeping him in the hos- 


pital,. but also because of the larger legal 
problem his confinement represents. 

We, of course, have no judgment as to 
whether Mr. Pound’s mental condition would 
normally justify his release. Even though 
his condition may justify the conclusion 
that, at liberty, he would be no menace to 
society or to himself, he may nevertheless 
need special care. Unless his wife or some 
other responsible person such as a court 
appointed guardian or committee, is pre- 
pared to assume responsibility for such care, 
it would be a cruel thing to turn him out of 
“the sanctuary of St. Elizabeths” if he still 
believes that he would be “shot by agents of 
the international crew.” But we are willing 
to cooperate in a court test of his continued 
confinement with anyone who is in a legal 
position to .assure this responsibility. 

His position is by no means unique.. Not 
only in the District of Columbia, but in New 
York and many other jurisdictions, a per- 
son charged with crime but held mentally 
incompetent to stand trial receives what 
amounts to a life sentence without convic- 
tion of crime. (Other persons whose mental 
condition requires their confinement can 
eventually be released for private hospital 
care, out-patient treatment or home care if 
they are considered to be harmless, even 
though they have not regained their sanity.) 

The Federal law requires that any person 
charged with crime and found to be insane, 
shall be certified as such to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who may 
order him to be confined in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. When a person is so confined the 
superintendent of the hospital must deliver 
him to the court “when he is restored to 
sanity.” If he is not so restored to sanity, 
he is continued in confinement. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
parently has some discretion in this matter, 
and probably could release a person charged 
with crime, even though he is not “restored 
to sanity,” but, under the law of New York 
and some other States, the responsible official 
has no such discretion and a person cannot 
possibly be released until he has stood trial 
for the crime with which he has been 
charged. 

I hope that Esquire will continue to give 
attention to the broader ranges of the prob- 
lem which you have so effectively presented 
in the case of Ezra Pound. 

Yours sincerely, 
PaTrRicK MURPHY MALIN, 
Executive Director. 


Aprenvix G 


THE Dtscrecinary TRAINING CENTER NEAR 
Pra, ITaALy 


(Some excerpts from correspondence in 
Army files, and some excerpts from state- 
ments by military personnel stationed at the 
Pisa DTC:) 

The commandant of the disciplinary 
training center near Pisa, at which Mr. 
Pound was detained from May to November 
1945, was Lt. Col. John L. Steele, Corps of 
Engineers. 

The center was not the usual Army 
prison—it was, according to an article in 
Yank, the Army weekly “a wonderful place— 
to stay out of. Life for the 3,600 prisoners 
at the center is planned to be tougher than 
combat and when the Army tries to make 
things rugged it does a good job.” * 

Mr. Pound was the only civilian at the 
center during the period of his incarcera- 
tion, according to the training officer of the 
center at that time.* 
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The commanding officer of the 6ist Sta- 
tion Hospital wrote in March 1946 (about 3 
months after Mr. Pound had been returned 
to the United States) that complaints of 
mistreatment at the center were “a daily 
occurrence” and “it is inconceivable that 
such a constantly repeated complaint have 
no basis in truth.” The trainees had to 
“sleep in 50 degree temperatures in pup 
tents” and endured “daily rations * * * 
which are insufficient.” »° 

It had been reported in February 1946 
that there was evidence of physical trauma 
in the disciplinary training center." 

Upon Mr. Pound’s admission to the prison 
camp, he was placed in a “security cage,” 
such as described in the disciplinary train- 
ing center standard operating procedures.” 

Signal Corps photograph No. SC 250735 
shows such security cages and reveals the 
difference between Mr. Pound’s special cage 
and the others. 

Mr. David Park Williams, a former guard 
at the center, has testified: 

“The first of these cages was torn down 
when Pound was brought to the disciplinary 
training center and a new enclosure of 
heavy grillwork was built in its place * * * 
because of an alleged fear the Italian Fas- 
cists would attempt to rescue the accused 
traitor. * * * 

“Pound did not remain longer than a few 
weeks in his gorilla eage probably because 
of his increasingly poor health. He was 
moved from the cage to the medical area 
* * * relatively comfortable.” * 

Another disciplinary training center jailer, 
Robert L. Allen, has written: 

“The trainees marching by or working in 
the area (of the cage) considered Pound 
with awe, taking the reinforced cage as evi- 
dence that he was a particular tough cus- 
tomer. 

“The weeks in the cage were hard on 
Pound. As shelter, a piece of tar paper was 
thrown over the top. * * * Because the dust 
and harsh sun in the cage inflamed his eyes 
he was transferred to a tent within the 
Medical Compound.” ** 

It has been suggested by Professor Gio- 
vannini and others that the nature of Mr. 
Pound’s imprisonment in the open cage and 
the detention of over 6 months at the dis- 
ciplinary training center represented less 
than due process for a man charged with 
treason, punishable by death. It has been 
also suggested by Mr. Giovannini and others 
that the “cruel and unusual” imprisonment 
of Mr. Pound might have brought about the 
mental collapse which later made him in- 
competent to stand trial, although it has 
never been determined whether Mr. Pound's 
legal insanity might not extend back to the 
period of his broadcasts. On April 14, 1958, 
the Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital indicated “a strong probability that 
the commission of the crimes charged was 
the result of insanity.” 





APPENDIX H 
EXTRACTS From BROADCASTS, 1942-43 


January 29, 1942: “The United States has 
been for months, and illegally, at war 
through what I consider to be the criminal 
acts of a President whose mental condition 
was not, so far as I could see, all that could 
or should be desired of a man in so respon-~ 
sible a position or office.” 

February 3, 1942: “You are at war for the 
duration of Germans’ pleasure. You are at 
war for the duration of Japan’s pleasure. 
Nothing in the Westetn World, nothing in 
the whole of our Occident can help you 
dodge that. Nothing can help you dodge it.” 

April 16, 1942: “For the United States to 
be making war on Italy and on Europe is 
Just plain damn nonsense, and every native- 
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born American of American stock knows that 
it is plain downright damn nonsense. And 
for this state of things Franklin Roosevelt is 
more than any other one man responsible.” 

April 23, 1942: “I ask whether the ‘spirit of 
"76’ is helped by a-floodin’ the ranks of the 
Navy with bridge sweepin’s; whether war is 
won by mercantilist ethics; and, in any case, 
whether men like Knox, and Stimson, and 
Morgenthau can be expected to fill the heart 
of youth with martial ardor and the spirit of 
sacrifice.” 

May 10, 1942: “The next peace will not be 
based on international lending. Get that, 
for one. The next peace will not be based 
on international lending, and England cer- 
tainly will have nothing whatever to say 
about what its terms are. Neither, I think, 
will simple-hearted Joe Stalin, not wholly 
trusted by the kikery which is his master.” 

May 26, 1942: “Every hour that you go on 
with this war is an hour lost to you and 
your children. And every sane act you com- 
mit is committed in homage to Mussolini 
and Hitler. Every reform, every lurch to- 
ward the just price, toward the control of 
a mark is an act of homage to Mussolini 
and Hitler. They are your leaders however 
much you think you are conducted by 
Roosevelt or told by Churchill. You follow 
Mussolini and Hitler in every constructive 
act of your government.” 

May 31, 1942: “The melting pot in Amer- 
ica may have been a noble experiment, 
though I very much doubt it. At any rate 
it is lost.” 

June 28, 1942: “You are not going to win 
this war None of our best minds ever 
thought you could win it. You have never 
had a chance in this war.” 

July 20, 1942: “You ought not to be at 
war against Italy. You ought not to be giv- 
ing or ever have given the slightest or most 
picayune aid to any man or nation engaged 
in waging war against Italy. You are doing 
it for the sake of a false accountancy 
system.” 

July 22, 1942: Europe calling * * * Ezra 
Pound speaking! I hear that my views are 
shared, most of them, by a large number of 
my compatriots, so it would seem, or maybe 
an increasing number of my compatriots. 
And there is a comforting thought on a 
warm day in a fine climate. I should hate 
to think that all America had gone haywire. 
I should like to feel that the American race 
in North America, in the North American 
continent, had some wish toward survival. 
That they wanted there to be a United 
States of tomorrow. * * * 

“Well, you have been fed on lies, for 20 
years you have been fed on lies, and I don’t 
say maybe. And Mr. Squirmy and Mr. Slime 
are still feeding it to you right over the 
BBC radio, and every one of the Jew radios 
of Schenectady, New York and Boston—and 
Boston was once an American city; that was 
when it was about the size of Rapallo. 

“And how much liberty have you got any- 
how? And as to the arsenal—are you the 
arsenal of democracy or of judeocracy? And 
who rules your rulers? Where does public 
responsibility end and what races can mix 
in America without ruin of the American 
stock, the American brain? Who is organ- 
ized? What say have you in the choice of 
your rulers? What control of their policy? 
And who does own most of your press and 
your radio? E. P. asking you.” 

April 27, 1943: “I don’t think there is any 
American law that permits you to shoot 
Nicholas Butler. It’s a pity, but so it is no 
ex post facto laws are to be dreamed of. Not 
that Frankfurter or any other damn Jew 
cares a hoot for law, or for the American 
Constitution.” 

May 4, 1943: “What are you doing in the 
war at all? What are you doing in Africa? 
Who amongst you has the nerve or the sense 
to do something that would conduce to get- 
ting you out of it before you are mortgaged 
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up to the neck and over !t? Every day of 
war is a dead day as well as a death day. 
More death, more future servitude, less and 
less of American liberty of any variety.” 

“On January 29, 1942, when Mr. Pound re- 
turned to the Rome microphone for the 
first time since Pearl Harbor Day, the an- 
nouncer who introduced him said: 

“We now present a talk by Ezra Pound. 
* * * The Italian radio, act in accord- 
ance with the Fascist policy of intellectual 
freedom and free expression of opinion by 
those who are qualified to hold it, following 
the tradition of Italian hospitality, has of- 
fered Dr. Ezra Pound the use of the micro- 
phone twice a week. It is understood that 
he will not be asked to say anything what- 
soever that goes against his conscience as 
anything incompatible with his duties as a 
citizen of the United States of America.” » 

Mr. Pound began: “Ezra Pound speaking, 
speaking from Europe. Pearl Arbor Day, or 
Pearl Harbor Day, at 12 noon, I retired from 
the capital of the old Roman empire, that 
is, Rome to Rapallo, to seek wisdom from 
the ancients. I wanted to figure things 
out. * * * I spent a month trying to figure 
things out * * * so I began figuring out that 
a complete [break ?] in self communication 
between the calm and men of the Jewish 
hemisphere is not to be desired. * * * The 
United States has been misinformed. The 
United States has been led down the garden- 
path and maybe down under the daisies. 
All through shutting out the news.” 

On the reliability of the transcripts of the 
monitored broadcasts, Hugh Kenner has 
commented: 

“This indictment relates to his having 
made broadcasts over a shortwave radio 
maintained by the Italian Government dur- 
ing a period when 4 state of war existed be- 
tween the United States and his country of 
domicile. It does not appear that he said 
anything that would have constituted trea- 
son had he said it in the United States 
Senate; what he did say it is difficult to dis- 
cover, the indictment being publicly sup- 
ported only by transcripts of grotesque unre- 
liability. On February 12, 1942, for instance, 
he is alleged to have alluded to ‘Max Bear- 
bon,’ ‘Helen of Troy,’ and the classical au- 
thors ‘Askulus’ and ‘Propursious,’ and to 
have read, with a commentary, Canto 46, 
which according to the transcription of the 
broadcast in the Library of Congress, opens 
as follows: 

“‘And if you’ll say that this day teaches 
@ less, all that the Reverent Eliot (Haston) 
more natural language, you who think you’ll 
get through hell in a hurry, huh, ah, that 
day how those cloud over his (horizon) and 
for 3 days snow clouds over the sea, banked 
like a line of mountains.’ “ 

“There is even, in an earlier broadcast, a 
reference to the ‘confusion system,’ the 
transcriber having evidently not been able to 
bring Confucius immediately to mind. Pos- 
terity will smile to notice the wealth of 
attention that in those years was focused 
on every word of a great poet (the psychia- 
trists examined even his published work): 
the expenses devoted to monitoring the 
broadcasts, recording them, making short- 
hand transcriptions, typing from the notes, 
cutting stencils, mimeographing, filing, and 
disseminating through channels: the re- 
sources of a great commonwealth backing all 
this activity not in pursuit of crumbs of wis- 
dom, but in the hope that he would say 
something for which he could be hanged.” * 


APPENDIX I 
Passport Fires F130—Ezra PounpD, PASSPORT 
Orrice, STATE DEPARTMENT 
1. Memo, October 11, 1941, referred to 
Pound as a “pseudo American.” 
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2. From the Division of Foreign Activities, 
a@ memorandum, June 18, 1941: 

“On July 12, 1941, this Department in. 
structed the American embassy at Rome to 
limit Pound’s passport for immediate re. 
turn to United States. However, he refused 
to return home and to best of our knowledge 
is still residing in Italy. 

“* * * Mr. Pound should never again be 
granted passport facilities by this Govern- 
ment.” 

3. Passport No. 3154, Ezra Loomis Pound, 
date April 4, 1941, was returned to the State 
Department on August 25, 1943, with a 
memorandum advising the Secretary of 
State that it was “left behind and * * + 
has expired.” 

4. The Swiss delegation at Rome forwarded 
to the Secretary of State a copy of a letter 
from Ezra Pound addressed to Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, under date of Aug- 
ust 25, 1943. Mr. Pound, in his letter, wrote: 

“I have not spoken with regard to this 
war, but in protest against a system which 
creates one war after another, in series and 
on system. I have not spoken to the troops, 
and have not suggested that the troops 
should mutiny or revolt. 

+ - 2 os * 

“At any rate a man’s duties increase with 
his knowledge. A war between the United 
States and Italy is monstrous and should 
not have occurred. And a peace without 
justice is not peace but merely a prelude 
to future wars. Someone must take count 
of these things. And having taken count 
must act on his knowledge, admitting that 
his knowledge is partial and his judgment 
subject to error. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Ezra Pounp.” 





1 Medical director of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Bureau of Prisons (p. 565, 
transcript of hearings). 

2 Associate professor, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (p. 30, transcript of hearings). 

®Chief psychiatrist, Gallinger Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. (p. 100, transcript of hear- 
ings). ; 

¢Superintendent, St. Elizabeths Hospital 
(p. 79, transcript of hearings). 

5 Psychiatrist and author, New York City 
(The Road to Rapallo, op. cit., pp. 594, 597), 

* Dr. Overholser, the superintendent, was in 
Europe. 

7 Actually, Mr. Pound has been at St. Eliza- 
beths since 1946. 

SHofman, Norbert (Sgt.), GI Reform 
School, Yank, the Army weekly, November 9, 
1945, pp. 16-17. 

* LePage, Julian (Maj.) telephone consef- 
vation, date not recorded, October (?) 1957. 

1” Piszkiewicz, F. J. (Maj., Medical Corps, 
commanding, 61st Station Hospital, APO 782, 
U. S. Army), letter dated March 6, 1946, to 
Commanding General, Peninsular Base Set- 
tion, APO 782. 

u Burns, E. L. (CWO, assistant adjutant 
general, Headquarters Peninsular Base Set- 
tion), letter dated February 28, 1946, 
commanding officer, 61st Station Hospital. 

22Standard Operating Procedures, Head- 
quarters, MTOUSA Disciplinary Training 
Center, 6677th Disciplinary Training Com- 
pany (overhead), June 28, 1945, p. 58. 

#3 Williams, David Park, Ezra Pound in the 
Pisa Stockade, Chicago, Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse, January 1949, pp. 216-17. 

14 Allen, Robert L., Aftermath: The Ques 
tion of Ezra Pound, Esquire Feb- 
ruary 1958. - 

% This preamble, with slight variations 
Was a regular feature of Mr. Pound’s subst 
quent broadcasts. . 
* 18 Transcript of short-wave broadcast, Jan- 
uary 29, 1942. Reception very poor (FOO 
record No. 9461-9462). ; 
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nas found a more natural oe © 
you who think you will get through hell ina 
hurry. * * * That day there was cloud over 
Zoagli. And for 3 days snow cloud over the 
sea banked like a line of moutnains.” 

#Kenner, Hugh. Comment: on Eza 
Pound. Chicago, Poetry magazine, July 
1957. Pp. 238-39. 

w Apparently for further residence and 
travel outside the United States. 





Department of Defense Award Given to 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of April 
25, 1958, calling attention to the De- 
partment of Defense Reserve award pre- 
sented to King’s College, of Wilkes- 
Barre: 

Kinc’s Gets DerENSE DEPARTMENT AWARD FOR 
RESERVES’ COOPERATION 


King’s College yesterday received Depart- 
ment of Defense Reserve award from Rear 
Adm. E. R. McLean, Jr., commandant of 
Fourth Naval District. 

The award, which had been announced 
in Washington by Secretary of Defense Neil 
McElroy, was presented to Rev. George P. 
Benaglia, C. 8S. C., president of the college. 
Impressive presentation ceremonies took 
place on the second floor Regina Lounge of 
the main building. Uniformed representa- 
tives of all the armed services were on hand, 
and later attended a buffet luncheon on the 
sixth-floor lyceum. 

It was the first visit to Wyoming Valley by 
Admiral McLean since assuming command 
of the district. The admiral was greeted 
at the entrance to the turnpike, after com- 
ing to this city yesterday morning from 
Philadelphia by automobile. A motorcade 
formed at King’s Hafey-Marian Hall and 
went to meet the dignitary. 

Acting Mayor J. Harry May presented the 
key to the city to Admiral McLean, and the 
party then proceeded to the main building 
in Wilkes-Barre. Following the presenta- 
tion of the Reserve award to King’s, Ad- 
miral McLean and his party visited Naval 
Reserve Training Center, Kingston, and in- 
spected the base. A farewell party was held 
at Charles Weissman Recreation Cefiter, 
Terrace Street. 

Many King’s students, members of the 
Armed Forces Reserves, were in the guard 
of honor at the presentation ceremonies. 

King’s gained the award in recognition of 
the college’s outstanding cooperation with 
reservists and Reserve activities achieved 
through its personnel policies. f 

Rev. Edward Nolan, pastor of St. Jude’s 
Church, Mountaintop, gave the invocation. 
Lt. Comdr. Jay A. Young, a faculty member 
at King’s, introduced the admiral at the 
award ceremony. Closing remarks were by 
Comdr. William Boyd, head of Naval Reserve 
taining in Wilkes-Barre and Scranton areas. 

Admiral McLean spoke of the importance of 
& strong Reserve program as being of vital 
necessity to the security of the Nation. He 
also said, in his opinion, the Russian 
launching of the satellites might prove to 
bea blessing in disguise. 53 
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He said: 

“It has given our educators the means with 
which they can go to the parent and plead 
for the extra hours of work. It has made 
possible the increased benefits for deserving 
students who have not the necessary money 
for higher education. And, in addition, it 
awakened us from the complacent attitude 
which I believe prevailed—that solely by 
virtue of our being Americans, we were the 
ones who had a corner on the market in 
scoring ‘firsts.’ 

“It is obvious that we cannot enter into 
@ numerical steeplechase with the Soviet. 
To do so would be to court economic dis- 
aster. And in spite of the present size of 
our active-duty forces, I have already in- 
dicated that they would be insufficient to 
wage any sizable war. They would have to 
be the ‘shock troops,’ augmented by vast 
numbers of our ‘civilian armed forces,’ the 
Reserves. 

“And it is not enough to have mere num- 
bers on.our Reserve rolls. These reservists 
must be of the highest caliber and trained 
to the greatest degree possible. This train- 
ing cannot be accomplished after the bell 
hasrung. It must be now that we make every 
effort to give the up-to-the-minute facilities 
and training so necessary in this era of tech- 
nological advayce.” 

King’s president, Rev. George P. Benaglia, 
Cc. 8S. C., said the college always has been 
happy to participate and cooperate with the 
Reserve program. Members of the student 
body and faculty have been encouraged to 
take part in the training, he added. 

“Our system of education may be falling 
behind the Russians in certain phases,” Rev- 
erend Father Benaglia added, “but the Rus- 
sians may be sowing the seeds of their own 
destruction by making education available to 
the masses of that nation. 

“We must be prepared,” he continued. 
“Our leaders recognized the need of propa- 
gating moral ideas in the world and of re- 
maining prepared and ready for any emer- 
gency. At King’s College, we recognize the 
need of disciplining the mind and will of 
our young men,” added the college presi- 
dent. 





Polish Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the 3d of 
May marks the 167th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791, which every 
Pole, throughout the world, cherishes as 
the symbol of the Polish fight for free- 
dom and nationalism. All freedom-lov- 
ing peoples of the earth join with the 
Polish people in hallowing the document 
as a famous moment in the history of 
man’s striving for liberty and equality. 

The American people sympathized with 
the Polish people in the late 18th cen- 
tury and indirectly shared in the estab- 
lishment of the Polish constitutional 
monarchy. Many of the immortal pa- 
triots of the Polish struggle had fought 
alongside the American revolutionists. 
The flame of liberty kindled in the Amer- 
ican colonies spread with them to Poland. 
The American Constitution provided a 
model, In many respects, for the Polish 
Constitution. When the news reached 
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America of the action of the Polish pa- 
triots, George Washington, our own great 
leader in revolution, war, and peace, said 
to a friend: 

Poland * * * appears to have made large 
and unexpected strides toward liberty, which 
* * * reflects great honor on the (Polish) 
s+ king. 


As our forefathers two centuries ago, 
we extend our sympathy to the Polish 
people, who are today held in bondage by 
the Red army. May the Polish people 
once again celebrate this memorable day 
in peace and freedom. 





Social Security for Adopted Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ~ 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 12194, to amend the 
Social Security Act to authorize insur- 
ance benefits for a dependent adopted 
child effective upon the entry of the 
final order of adoption. 


Under current law, such benefits do 
not accrue until 3 years after the date 
of adoption. I am told that the 3-year 
period was incorporated in the law as a 
precaution against abuse by those who 
might adopt children for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the family’s social- 
security benefits. In my judgment, this 
is an unrealistic danger and an unnec- 
essary precaution. 

Under the adoption laws of most 
States, the child is admitted to the home 
of its adoptive parents under an inter- 
locutory court decree which grants con- 
ditional custody for 1 years. During 
that year, frequent supervisory visits by 
constituted State authorities are re- 
quired. If the adoptive parents fail to 
exercise proper parental influence, fail 


” to demonstrate appropriate parental de- 


votion, fail to make adequate provision 
for the child’s physical, mental, and 
social welfare, or fail in any other par- 
ticular to meet the requirements of the 
State adoption laws, the interlocutory 
decree is vacated and the child is re- 
manded to the custody of its natural 
parents or the child-placement agency 
as the case may be. On the other hand, 
if all statutory requirements are met, 
the interlocutory decree is merged by 
the court with a final order of adoption. 
Effective with the date of entry of the 
final order, the adoptive parents stand 
in loco parentis to the child and assume 
all legal rights and obligations inci- 
dental to and incumbent upon natural 
parenthood; and the child assumes all 
the legal rights and obligations of a 
natural child. The child becomes an 
heir-at-law, and in most States, the 
child is required by statute, as soon as 
he reaches the legal work age, to support 
a disabled parent, whether natural or 
adoptive. : 
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Mr. Speaker, the rigid elegibility cri- 
teria and the exacting regulatory pro- 
visions of State adoption statutes pre- 
clude the possibility of abuse of the so- 
cial security program by greed adoptive 
parents, and surely the 1 year period is 
sufficient to resolve the question of good 
faith. 

I submit that it is and should continue 
to be the policy of Government to en- 
courage rather than discourage the hu- 
mane act of adoption of dependent chil- 
dren. The Federal Government recog- 
nizes the social validity of that policy 
and gives it positive effect in the Internal 
Revenue laws under which an adopted 
child is eligible for a dependent’s income 
tax exemption of $600 in the taxable year 
in which the final order of adoption is 
entered. 

I am advised by the Director of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance that the passage of this legislation 
“would add no appreciable cost—less 
than 0.01 percent of payroll—to the pro- 
gram.” Indeed, very few workers ap- 
proaching the retirement age of 65 and 
even fewer workers already retired will 
adopt young dependent children who 
would be covered by this amendment. 
As a practical matter, the amendment 
would affect primarily orphans or semi- 
orphans adopted by grandparents or 
older collateral kindred. 

I hope it will be possible for the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to give this 
legislation its early consideration. 





We Can Do the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very timely article by 
Mr. Alexander Barkan, deputy director, 
Committee on Political Education, which 
appeared in the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist, issue for May 1958. The 
article attempts to answer the question: 
“Does the American labor movement 
have any influence in politics?” 

i We Can Do THE JoB 

(By Alexander Barkan, deputy director, 

Committee on Political Education) 

As we approach the eve of another biennial 
election we might as well face up to the fact 
that we will have to answer the biennial 
question, “Does the American labor move- 
ment have any influence in politics?” 

The quick answer, for those who would 
like to read and run, is “Yes.” And I think 
I can prove it. 

Between now and election day—and for 
weeks and months after election day—the 
question will be posed in many forms and in 
many places. 

If the form sheet has any validity, there 
will be at least six columns by Raymond 
Moley saying that labor cannot deliver the 
vote but issuing a call to arms against labor 
in politics. 

Six or seven (the form sheet is a little hazy 
on this) Senators will insert articles in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp denying labor can be 
effective in politics. . 

Representative RALPH GWINN, of New York, 
will again claim COPE is spending over half 
&@ million dollars in his district to defeat him. 

Westbrook Pegler will rewrite his piece on 
labor in politics for the 25th time; Fulton 
Lewis will continue ihs breathless revela- 
tions; a television panel show will badger a 
guest—just to get the story, of course. 

And with all of this knowledge pounded 
into them, somewhere between 50 and 60 
million people will vote on election day for 
and against canditates recommended by the 
labor movement. Some will win and some 
will lose, and the debate will taper off until 
this time in 1960. 

It’s all good clean fun and a valuable part 
of the political process. The fact that it 
sheds very little light on the subject is beside 
the point. What is important is that it isa 
legitimate subject for debate in the great 
market place of ideas that constitutes our 
democratic system. 

In approaching the subject dispassionately 
it is lucky that the American electorate is 
probably the most thoroughly surveyed and 
polled electorate in the world. Particulrly 
in recent years, thoughtful public opinion 
scientists—found mostly in universities as 
opposed to those of a different breed found 
mostly on New York’s Madison Avenue—have 
devoted a good deal of time and attention 
to what makes the American voter tick. 

The best work, perhaps, has beén done by 
the survey-research center at the University 
of Michigan. It has also done the most work. 

In Febeuray 1957, the SRC published a 
study showing the composition of the Amer- 
ican electorate in the 1956 election. It esti- 
mated that 15 percent of the population was 
strongly Republican, 14 percent weakly Re- 
publican, 23 percent independent, 23 percent 
weakly Democratic, 21 percent strongly Dem- 
ocratic and 4 percent nonpolitical. 

Lumping those without strong views to- 
gether, it comes out 15 percent Republican, 
21 percent Democratic, 60 percent without 
fixed views and 4 percent with no views at 
all. 

In the 1956 election President Eisenhower 
got a substantial majority of the 60 percent 
who occupy the middle ground between 
strongly Republican and strongly Demo- 
cratic. 

Against that background it is useful to 
look at the way people classified as workers 
voted. Union members voted 52 percent for 
the Democratic candidate for President who 
was recommended by the AFL-CIO General 


Board and 48 percent for the Republican: 


candidate. The contrast with the voting be- 
havior of the general public, of which union 
members are a part, is marked. The con- 
trast with the voting behavior of nonunion 
workers is even greater. 

While 52 percent of the union workers 
voted for the candidate recommended by the 
AFL-CIO, only 35 percent of the nonunion 
workers voted for the same candidate. Six- 
ty-five percent of the nonunion workers 
voted for the opposing candidate, while 48 
percent of the union workers voted for the 
same candidate. 

It seems to me that the difference between 
the 52 percent and the 35 percent is the area 
of labor’s influence. The only distinction 
between the two groups, according to the 
survey research center material, was that one 
was composed of union members, the other 
was not. They were equally distributed, pre- 
sumably, over the same areas of the country, 
came from the same racial and religious 
backgrounds and were in the same general 
social and economic brackets. 

I leave it to the statisticians to figure out to 
the decimal point how much of the difference 
is attributable to our efforts. I would only 
stress that these figures relate to the way 
people voted in the 1956 presidential election. 
They have no bearing on party membership, 
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This February 1957 study was followed up 
in September 1957 with another study py 
Philip Converse, also of the University of 
Michigan survey research center. He so 


to isolate the voting behavior of union mem. 


bers, as one group, for a further look. 

His conclusion was that “workers who hays 
a strong, personal feeling of belonging to a 
union and who understand clearly where 
their union stands politically are the ones 
most likely to cast a labor vote in nationa] 
presidential elections.” 

Converse added: “The longer a person hag 
been a union member, the more likely he ig 
to identify with the union.and to behave 
politically as the union would desire. Fur. 
ther checks show this relationship is not the 
result of an older depression generation of 
members who joined under rather unusual 
circumstances. New union members in their 
fifties and sixties have about the same low 
identification with unions as do new mem- 
gers in their twenties—and the reverse holds 
true for long-term union members, regardless 
of their age.” * 

More detailed study confirmed the find. 
ings. In those unions which expressed a 
clear political preference in their publica. 
tions, whose leaders took strong stands and 
gave direction to their members, the vote for 


. backed candidates was higher than in unions 


in which this was not.the case. 

Put in a simpler way, workers most familiar 
with their unions understand best the neces. 
sity for political education and agree most 
with the political recommendations of their 
organizations. 

A January 1958 study by 2 members of 
the Institute of Management and Labor Re- 
lations at Rutgers University of 2 local 
unions in New Jersey came up with the same 
conclusions. 

There are many things not touched upon 
by either of the studies. Obviously it is 
vital that recommendations, to have weight 
with the membership, must be arrived at on 
@ sound basis of logic and arrived at through 
@ democratic process, Recommendations 
based on the predilections of a small group 
carry no-weight nor do they deserve to. 

Obviously, also, mere recommendation is 
not sufficient. The reasons must be spelled 
out and they must be sound reasons. It is 
the responsibility of the leadership to see to 
it that members are made aware of the 
union's position and that they have the facts, 

These studies, of course, do not fit the pat- 
tern cut by the foes of the labor movement 
whose minds are filled with labor bosses 
pushing buttons which marshal millions of 
nameless slaves to the polls. But, somehow, 
serious studies never do fit the images these , 
people have or seek to conjure. 

That, however, is their problem. Ours is 
to do the job we can do with all the vigor 
and energy at our command. There is noth- 
ing so convincing in a debate as demon- 
stration. 





Progress on Conservation Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22; 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
résumé of notable conservation legisla- 
tion in this Congress, by John B. Oakes, 
a famous conservationist and New York 
Times feature writer, appeared in the 
Times of April 20, 1958. 


I am especially glad to note that, as 
rvation 


1 of the 2 major pieces of conse 
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jegislation, he cites the bill, of which I 
am the author, to limit military with- 
drawals on the public domain. Mr. 
Oakes comments on other conservation 
legislation and pending measures of in- 
terest to conservationists. I believe that 
the article will be of interest to Mem- 
pers, and I imsert it in the Recorp at 
this point for their information: 
CONSERVATION: LEGISLATIVE GAINS—CONGRESS 
Sets A MarRK WITH PassaGE OF Two MaJor 
MEASURES 


(By John B. Oakes) 


Enactment of two major pieces of conser- 
yation legislation as this session has already 
given to the 85th Congress a special signifi- 
cance from the point of view of preserving 
America’s scenic and natural resources. It 
also illustrates once again the growing power 
of conservation as a major legislative force. 
~-Most notable achievement in this field was 
passage of the so-called anti-billboard bill, 
which will encourage the respective States to 
control billboards along a large part of the 
new 41,000-mile Federal Interstate Highway 

Although in the course of a long 
and lively Senate debate this measure was 
seriously weakened, the fact still remains 
that it represents the first expression on the 
part of the United States Government that 
billboards are undesirable excrescences along 
our highways and that they ought to be 
limited and restricted as a matter of public 

licy. 
The prineipal dilution of the bill came on 
the motion of Senator Norris CoTTon of New 
Hampshire, whose own State provides some 
choice examples of the ruination of beautiful 
roadsides by the billboard industry. 

In any event, under the act as adopted, 
the Federal Government offers a small fi- 
nancial bonus to the States if they control 
billboards according to Federal standards 
along those portions of the new highway 
system not built on existing rights-of-way. 
It is estimated that this may mean that 
about two-thirds of the total mileage could 
be covered. Principal credit. for the victory 
goes to that indefatigable conservationist 
Senator Ricmarp L. NEuBERGER of Oregon; to 
Senator Atperr Gore of Tennessee and to 
Senator THomas H. Kucuet, of California. 
The next move is up to the States themselves, 


THE ENGLE BILL 


The other important conservation measure 
that has become law at this session is the 
Engle bill. Its passage means that the 
Armed Forces will no longer be able to grab 
huge chunks of the national domain with- 
out specific congressional approval. This 
measure, sponsored by Representative ENGLE 
of California, is designed to put an end to 
the increasing practice of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force of trying to lay hands on large 
tacts of public land<frequently wildlife 
Teservations—as target areas and maneuver 
grounds. 

The new legislation requires prior con- 
gressional approval for any such transaction 
involving more than 5,000 acres. It also re- 
quires observance of State fish and game 
laws in all areas. This will be 4 
new experience for many military personnel. 

WHICH WAY MISSION 66? 


A lively argument among men dedicated 
to the protection of America’s natural re- 
sources revolves around the objections of a 
number of militant conservationists to what 
they think they see going on under Mission 
66, the national parks’ 10-year development 
Program. 

Their baste criticism is that the Park 
Service ts allowing unn 
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hurricane-felled timber in some areas or en- 
couraging certain kinds of recreational ac- 
tivity that could better be carried on outside 
the parks. 

For example, a ski run and tow at Hidden 
Valley in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park has aroused objections from persons 
who believe that winter sports in the parks 
should not be permitted to disfigure or de- 
face the natural aspect of the parks them- 
selves—as any ski run cut down a forested 
slope must do to some extent. Furthermore, 
it is argued that mass recreational activities 
in summer or winter have no place in the 
parks, which have been set aside essentially 
as scenic, wilderness, and wildlife preserves. 


FOR FISHERMEN 


Recently, the new million-dollar develop- 
ment at Flamingo, near the southern end of 
Everglades National Park, was described in 
this newspaper from the point of view of its 
benefits to salt-water fishermen. A trailer 
park, motor court, and marina have all been 
built there. The article stated: “Obviously, 
the Park Service expects this to be a big 
fishing deal and it appears that it will be- 
come one.” 

Query: Is it a proper use of a national 
park to develop a large-scale fishing estab- 
lishment, or should fishing be kept merely 
an incidental use as it always has been pre- 
viously throughout the park system? Will 
the people flocking to Flamingo be coming 
there to see and enjoy a national park as 
such, or will they be coming, irrespective of 
park values, simply to enjoy fine new fishing 
grounds? 

The critics say there is danger of the 
parks’ being defiected from their statutory 
purpose of conservation, preservation, and 
use “in such manner * * * as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment of fu- 
ture generations.” They fear that the con- 
struction aspects of Mission 66, principally 
roadbuilding and new physical facilities, are 
leading to a destructive overdevelopment. 

In a letter to this column, Conrad L. 
Wirth, Director of the Park Service, makes 
the following comment on this kind of 
criticism : 


“Believe me, we are aware of the pitfalls 
that are ahead of us in connection with 
taking care of the large numbers of people 
that are coming to the parks. We are also 
aware of the general impression that * * * 
Mission 66 is nothing but a construction 
program. But it is really not a construction 
program; it is a protection program. Be 
that as it may, I am still thoroughly con- 
vinced that if we do this right, the parks 
are going to be hetter protected from the 
mass use of people who are now coming into 
them than they were before we started.” 

The men of the Park Service are acutely 
conscious both of park values and of the 
tremendous pressure of visitors on the 
parks—some 60 million annually today and 
80 million expected less than a decade 
hence. The parks suffered severely from 
neglect at the hands of Congress and the 
public during and after the war, and only 
recently has the demand for better facilities 
for both protection and use of the parks be- 
gun to be translated into adequate appro- 
priations. ‘This is the Mission 66 program. 


NO OUTSIDE OBJECTIONS 


To the extent that the funds are used for 
more personnel, better training, more ade- 
quate interpretative methods or land acqui- 
sition, there has been no outside objection. 
But the bulk of the money is going into 
roads, buildings and physical improvement. 
In its construction aspects alone, Mission 66 
has fn {ts first 18 months (July 1, 1956~- 
January 1, 1958) completed or started over 
$15 million in visitor accommodations tn the 
parks, and sonre $80 million fn Government- 
built facilities including camp grounds, 
roads and utility systems. 
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Mr. Wirth states that “the development 
program under Mission 66 is pointed in this 
direction: to move developments for mass 
use away from the heart of the park; to pull 
mass-use developments away from the cli- 
max scenic areas, sometimes even beyond the 
boundaries of the park * * * Today it is 
fair to claim that nine-tenths of the area 
within the national parks is still in as fresh 
and natural condition as when these areas 
were established. One of the objectives of 
our whole park program is to preserve the 
wilderness character of those scenic, natural 
areas.” 

EROSION TAKING PLACE 


This is just where some of the critics fear 
an erosion is taking place. 

Behind this lively dispute lies another area 
of disagreement between some of the Gov- 
ernment’s natural resource agencies and 
many conservationists. This is the argu- 
ment over the wilderness bill, a proposal 
that would give special statutory protection 
to all recognized wilderness areas owned by 
the Federal Government, including those in 
national parks, national forests, and on other 
public lands. 

Opponents of the bill argue that it is 
either unnecessary or too restrictive, while 
the conservationists maintain that the only 
way to make sure America’s remaining wil- 
derness will be protected in the future is to 
nail it down by law instead of relying on 
the good will of the Federal agencies in- 
volved. 





Thirty-ninth Anniversary of Death of 
Slovak Patriot General, Dr. Milan Ras- 
tislav Stefanik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by Mr. Viktor Nesnadny, vice president, 
Slovak Liberation Committee in the 
United States, on the 39th anniversary 
of the death of the Slovak patriot gen- 
eral, Dr. Milan Rastislav Stefanik, 
which will be observed on May 4: 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 

THE SLovaK ParTrRioT, GEN. Dr. MILAN 

RASTISLAV STEFANIK 


Milan Rastislav Stefanik, the son of a 
Lutheran clergyman, was born on July 21, 
1880, at Kosariska in Slovakia. His ele- 
mentary education was had in the school in 
his native village. After attending the ly- 
ceum in the capital city of Slovakia in 
Bratislava and in Sopron, he left Slovakia 
to study at the Institute of Technology at 
Prague. After obtaining his doctorate at 
Prague in 1904, he enrolled at Charles Uni- 
versity, for advanced study in higher mathe- 
matics and philosophy. He chose astronomy 
for his life’s work and pursued his specialty 
at the University in Paris and later in Zurich 
and Milan. Upon his return to France, he 
was appointed professor at the Meudon Ob- 
servatory on the outskirts of Paris. He soon 
established a name for himself in the science 
of astronomy. Im short time, he was com- 
missioned to build an observatory on Tahiti 
Island. This work attracted the attention 
of the whole scientific world. He was made 
@ member of the Prench Academy. Soon 
afterward, England honored him with mem- 
bership in the British Royal Society. Aside 
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from the years of his childhood and early 
youth, he spent nearly ali of his adult life in 
foreign lands—the many influential friends 
he made outside of Slovakia stood him, and 
his collaborators, in good stead during the 
years of World War I, when the New Repub- 
lic was in the making. 

Upon the outbreak of World War I, he 
enlisted in the French Army as an aviator. 
Wounded in action over the Balkans, he re- 
fused to be hospitalized and continued fiy- 
ing and fighting. He took part in repelling 
the German attack near Arras. He was dec- 
orated for bravery and steadily advanced in 
rank. By 1916, he rose from the rank of 
private to the rank of general in the French 
Army. 

In 1915, when the Czecho-Slovak National 
Council was established in Paris, he, and 
his collaborators worked for the liberation 
of the Slovaks and Czechs. The Allies were 
naturally more than willing to foster a 
Separatist movement in the heart of the 
Central Powers. On December 17, 1917, 
President Poincare of the French Republic 
commissioned him to organize an independ- 
ent Czecho-Slovak Legion to serve under 
his command. Then, as commander-in- 
chief of the Czecho-Slovak Legion, he went 
from country to country—due to his fame 
as a scientist and his many friends in scien- 
tific circles throughout the world, he found 
the doors of all governments open to him 
and their officials most attentive to his 
pleas—and shrewdly and patiently, he 
pulled together the slender threads of 
Slovak and Czech interest, sympathy and 
influence in America, in England, and in 
Russia. He blazed the trail and paved the 
way for Masaryk, particularly in France and 
America. 

He recruited 3 armies, 1 in France, 
1 in Italy, and 1 in Russia, aggregating 
175,000 extraterritorial volunteers, of which 
the Slovaks constituted at least a third. On 
September 20, 1917, he met with a great 
body of Catholic priests in New York, re- 
kindled in their hearts the fires of Slovak 
nationalism, and as a result, the million 
dollar drive in America for the new repub- 
lic was a huge success. 

The liberation of Slovaks and Czechs 
came. The Republic was proclaimed on 
October 28, 1918. He was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic signed in 
the United States. Subsequently, under the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Republic was of- 
ficially accepted into the family of nations. 

On May 4, 1919, he started for Slovakia— 
to be appointed Minister of National De- 
fense in the new republic—the land where 
he was born, the land he loved, the land 
for which he was ready and willing to die— 
first in the French Army, and then in the 
Czecho-Slovak Legion—the land that he was 
now to see free. He was traveling in his 
favorite mode, by airplane. 

At half past 11 o’clock in the morning, 
when over Vajnory—within the sight of 
capitol city of Slovakia—Bratislava, where 
a huge crowd, including his aged mother, 
had gathered to welcome him, the Army, 
active under the Prague government or- 
ders, fired a sharp gun salute as a result 
of which the Caproni plane suddenly burst 
into flames and spun to the ground and 
ended the life of one of the greatest sons 
of Slovakia. When rescuers reached the 
plane, they found his face to the ground, 
as though he were kissing his homeland a 
last farewell. 

He came back to Slovakia, but he did not 
see the joy of the people. He did not live 
to see his country free. Slovak people were 
never free under Czechoslovak Government. 

Milan Rastislav Stefanik—may he rest in 
peace on the hilltop of Bradlo—Slovakia’s 
most venerated shrine, On the anniversary 
of the day of his tragic death, Slovaks from 
far and near, make an annual pilgrimage to 
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his resting place, not in that time— 
Czechoslovak Government is ruling under 
communism, and in commemoration of the 
emancipater of the Slovak people light fires 
on the four pillars of his tomb. 

The immortal Stefanik once wrote to a 
friend: “I am a Slovak, body and soul; I 
have no divided affection.” 

With the untimely passing of Stefanik 
went the balance wheel of the Ozecho-Slovak 
movement. Had Stefanik lived, the deadly 
mistakes of the first Republic under Masaryk 
and Benes never would have happened— 
he was a Slovak nationalist and never would 
have tolerated the attempted fusion of the 
Slovaks with the Czechs. Never would he 
have tolerated the Czecho-Slovak ideology. 
Stefanik was truly one of Slovakia'’s greatest 
sons. 

VixToR NESNADNY, 
Vice President, Slovak Liberation 
Committee in U.S.A. 





Teachers as Informers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
uncertainty builds hysteria and gives rise 
to bad legislation or oppressive regula- 
I was pleased to note New York 
State Commissioner of Education James 
E. Allen views clearly fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
of April 30, 1958, commenting on Com- 
missioner Allen’s ruling on Teachers as 
informers proves valuable and interest- 
ing reading: 

TEACHERS AS INFORMERS 

In March of 1955, the New York City Board 

of Education. authorized the superintendent 
of schools to require teachers to reveal the 
names of any of their associates who ever 
had been Communists. Reiterating our be- 
lief that adherence to communism was “an 
automatic disqualification for teaching in 
the schools of a free democracy,” this news- 
paper protested the resolution forcing 
teachers to act as informers, on the ground 
that it would be immoral as well as inef- 
fective, would be more likely to ensnare the 
man with a conscience than the one trying 
to protect Communists and would, in short, 
do the entire school system more harm than 
good. 
This point of view was shared by State 
Education Commissioner James E. Allen 
when, the following year, he was called on 
to rule on an appeal by five New York City 
school employes dismissed under the Board’s 
regulation. In an admirable opinion, Com- 
missioner Allen then pointed out that “this 
type of inquisition has no place in the 
school system.” It was obvious to him, as 
it is to us, that a requirement that a teacher 
be an informer “engenders an atmosphere 
of suspicion and uneasiness” and, without 
proving anything, merely opens the way 
toward @ spirit of mutual mistrust fatal to 
the morale of any teaching body. None of 
this affects the duty of a teacher to tell 
about himseJf; it is the idea of being forced, 
on pain of dismissal, to tell about others 
that is morally repulsive. 

Commissioner Allen’s ruling was upheld 
by Justice Donald 8S. Taylor in the State 
supreme court; but the New York City Cor- 
poration Counsel and Board of Education, 





with a persistence worthy of a better cause, 
appealed the decision. Now, the five-man 
appellate division of the State Supreme 

has unanimously upheld him again. 

city can appeal once more, but doggedly to 
go on with further efforts to overrule the 
State commissioner’s eminently just and 
sensible determination of policy would prob. 
ably be futile and certainly demeaning. The 
school system is not going to become one 
whit purer by continuing the persecution of 
five employes who have refused to be in- 
formers. There are infinitely better ways 
to fight communism than that, 


/ 





Andrew Johnson, Man of Indomitable 
Courage and Incorruptible Integrity— 
An Address Delivered at the Dedica- 
tion of the Andrew Johnson National 
Monument, Greeneville, Tenn., in Con- 
nection With the Completion of the 
Restoration of His Home, by Carroll 
Reece, the Representative from An- 
drew Johnson’s Old District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. ‘Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an address I 
delivered at Greeneville, Tenn,, April 26, 
in connection with the dedication of the 
Andrew Johnson National Monument: 

On January 3, 1935, I had the honor to 
introduce in the House of Representatives 
a bill to acquire the Andrew Johnson home- 
stead as a national monument. The Dill, 
after amendment, passed the House; passed 
the Senate; and was approved by the Presi- 
dent, August 29, 1935. The bill, in its final 
form, provided not only for the acquisition 
of the homestead proper, but likewise for 
that of the tailor shop as well as for the 
burial place of Johnson to be combined 4 
a@ national monument. 

So you can understand, this is a gratifying 
occasion for me today. The dedication of 
the house and tailor shop of Andrew John- 
son, with tomb on yonder hill, draws us, a 
it were, around the hearth fires of remem 
brance and makes us, the sons and daugh- 
ters of Tennessee, which Johnson loved and 
where he now sleeps, feel as one family, 
bound together in the bonds of fraternal 
kinship and spiritual affiliation. 

It is well that we have these visible mon- 
uments to remind us of an illustrious life. 
Man is, and always has been, greatly dé- 
pendent upon symbols, the outward and vis+ 
ible tokens of his inspifation and his rev 





erence for the past. That is why men build | 


beautiful churches; that is why they erect 
splendid memorials to commemorate those 
who have gone before and have d 

well of their fellow men; that is why the 
seek out the birthplaces and homes of 
men of the past, that they may be preserved 


for future generations, That is what we ae — 


doing here today. 

As we gather to dedicate as a national 
shrine—this home, this tailor shop, this 
beautiful 
be buried—we are moved not only to " 


upon the record of an illustrious life, but 


we can also have the satisfaction of 
to ourselves: Here this man lived; here 
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jabored; within these walls he dreamed and 
meditated and worked out his philosophy 
of life; here his character was formed; here 
ne worked out the pattern of his career; 
nere he determined to devote his life and 
nis career; here he determined to devote 
his life and his energy—regardiess of cost 
to himself—to the Constitution and the 
Federal Union. 

So it is good that we should gather here 
today amid these scenes, recalling a life of 
which every Tennessean, every American, 
regardless of party or traditional affiliation, 
is now proud, and in a feeble way make 
amends for the lack of appreciation that 
was shown him during his lifetime. Even 
to this day, there is no memorial—not even 
a bust—of Andrew Johnson displayed in the 
Nation’s Capitol, and this despite the fact 
he is the only President who also served 
in the House, in the Senate, and as Vice 
President, and then again elected to the 
Senate after serving as President. 

Like the garment which, long after its 
wearer has divested himself of it, yet retains 
in its folds the lines and lineaments of the 
owner's figure, so this homestead and this 
humble tailor shop still form the mold of 
Andrew Johnson; and we shall ever prize and 
cherish them, 

As one reviews the story of that stormy 
and tumultuous life, one is reminded of the 
perspective afforded by a vast mountain 
chain, serrated, range upori range, with tow- 
ering peaks, with few and far the quiet val- 
leys between. Our own Great Smokies might 
well constitute a magnificent illustration of 
what I have in mind. 

Johnson's whole life was composed of just 
such violent contrasts; he rose to towering 
heights ef_ mora! granccur and political tri- 
umph; he plumbed the depths of political 
defeat and absymal personal humiliation. 

His successor in the Senate, David M. Key, 
described his mental operations as follows: 
“The very unequal distribution of advan- 
tages doubtless appeared to him in the aspect 
of a wrong. A restless and longing mind, 
shackled and imprisoned, is not apt to be 
always reasonable and just when it discov- 
ers, in the pathway through which its as- 
pirations lead, obstacles which seem to be 
insurmountable, and beholds beyond them 
those who have been favored by fortune.” 

As one reflects upon his life, three salient 
characteristics strike the mind instantane- 
ously, with the swiftness of light: First, the 
implacable, unconquerable courage of the 
man; second, and more important, in those 
stormy times in which he lived, his incor- 
tuptible integrity; and, third, his complete, 
sacrificial devotion to duty as he saw his 
duty. The life of Andrew Johnson should 
teach us all a vital lesson—a lesson those of 
Ms who have journeyed far enough along 
life’s pathway to see honest effort ripen into 
human achievement have already observed— 
that hard work, high courage, unfaltering 
energy and indestructible integrity will, in 
the end, bring success over all obstacles. 

Shakespeare has Mark Antony say in the 
hour of his disillusionment: 

“My fortunes have corrupted honest men.” 

Never, never, never in this world, could 
Andrew Johnson have been corrupted; such 
& thing was impossible in his nature. What 
& priceless endowment. What an imperish- 
able tribute. What a heritage to his coun- 
trymen. What an example for men in public 
life in these trying times. 

During his impeachment trial, his chief 
defense counsel offered a compromise which, 
if accepted, would have resulted in immedi- 


science, and be driven by coercion 
end, I'll suffer my right arm to be torn from 
its socket. I denounce the course you advise 
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me to pursue, for I will not purchase my 
acquittal at the cost of my integrity. It is 
my pleasure to accept your resignation.” 

In the long perspective of time the true 
Andrew Johnson slowly but surely emerges. 
Bit by bit, the mud drops off; the old insults 
and vilifications have died down. 

Andrew Johnson is the greatest martyr and 
unsung hero in American history, a thing 
former President Truman, doubtless, had in 
mind when he recently declared that he was 
“the most mistreated and maligned man who 
ever occupied the White House.” 

But an interesting little sidelight upon the 
innate prestige and majesty of the Presi- 
dency, by whomsoever it may be temporarily 
occupied, and the ultimate dependence upon 
it, by Congress no less than by the public at 
large, is furnished by the late Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck in his book, Twenty Years of the 
Republic. 

“When President Johnson was at the very 
ebb of his popularity in 1867,” wrote Dr. 
Peck, “and when House and Senate were 
over-riding his vetoes and treating his rec- 
ommendations with contempt, he onee said 
to a personal friend: ‘Even now if I really 
wish anything very much indeed, I can get 
it done’”. Im other words, if Johnson, as 
President, demanded something of Congress 
as absolutely imperative to the Nation’s in- 
terests, Congress would give him what he 
asked for. 

There is something, it seems to me, heart- 
ening about this incident. It seems to bring 
reassurance that, no matter how strained 
our political passions may become, the heart 
of the Republic still beats strongly, or, to 
change the metaphor, the timbers may creak 
a bit in\stormy weather, but the Ship of 
State still rides serenely on. May it be ever 
thus, As Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, still 
the most universally beloved of American 
poets because he kept his finger ever on the 
American pulse, so beautifully put it at the 
very time Andrew Johnson was struggling to 
preserve the Union—and Johnson, probably 
read the poem: 


“Sail on, O Ship of State. 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what forge and what a heat , 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er .our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee.” 


How Andrew Johnson would have echoed 
every word of that. 

It is not my purpose, to review Johnson's 
career in detail. You are familiar with its 
main outlines—how could you live in 
Greeneville and be otherwise? I shall attempt 
merely a brief summary of that career inso- 
far as such summary may serve to throw 
light upon the mental, moral, and spiritual 
development of the man. For today, amid 
these scenes of his early struggles, it is the 
man rather than the statesman which con- 
cerns us. d 

Born in Raleigh, N. C., on December 29, 
1808, the younger son of Jacob and Mary 
McDonough Johnson, he faced s world with 
more than his share of handicaps. His 
father was a bank porter and-a sexton in 
Raleigh, but he was described as an honest 
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man, loved and respected by all who knew 
him. “An honest man. How one’s thoughts 
leap to the future of the infant born on that 
December day of long ago. It is pleasant to 
know that this honesty was not only in- 
herent in the future President of the United 
States but was likewise a legacy bequeathed 
by a father who had nothing else to leave. 
One of the duties of Jacob Johnson’s simple 
life was to toll the bells for those who had 
passed on. While thus engaged one day in 
the year 1811 he collapsed from exhaustion 
and a few days later he died. Johnson’s 
biographer, Lloyd Paul Stryker, thus com- 
ments: “The boy Andrew, at the age of 4, 
was thus left fatherless, penniless, and 
friendless.” 

“Childhood,” continues the same biog- 
rapher, “Andrew never knew, youth passed 
him by. At the age of 10 necessity took him 
roughly by the hand and apprenticed him to 
one Selby, a tailor in his native town. Pov- 
erty is a grim and cruel master. He teaches 
his lessons with long hours, sour looks, and 
hard knocks. Andrew Johnson had a thor- 
ough knowledge of this tutor. Many years 
later he told his fellow’ Congressmen: ‘If 
being poor was a crime * * * I should have 
to plead that I was guilty; that I was a great 
criminal; that I had been born a criminal; 
and that I had lived a criminal a large por- 
tion of my life. Yes, I have wrestled with 
poverty, that gaunt and haggard monster. 
I have met it in the day and night. I have 
felt his withering approach and his blighting 
influence.’ ” 

An unschooled tailor’s apprentice at the 
age of 10, where was there any hope for the 
future? But, happily for the sons of men, 
Providence is prepared to intervene when 
least it might be looked for. There was in 
Raleigh in those lean and- bitter years a 
gentleman whose influence upon the poor 
apprentice was to make history. Dr. William 
G. Hill, the town physician, was one of those 
born philanthropists whom nature seems to 
produce at exactly the right moment. He 
would come to the tailor shop where the boy 
worked and read to him and his fellow ap- 
prentices masterpieces of English literature— 
by preference, the great orations of British 
statesmen, The mind of the boy took fire 
like flax from the spark of a tinder. Here 
was @ new, and undreamed of, world. Here 
was a vast, limitless horizon offering bound- 
less exploration, boundless riches. There 
was one volume in particular. The title of 
this incendiary book, was The American 
Speaker. It contained some of the greatest 
forensic efforts in the English langauge. The 
orations which struck home were those of 
Charles James Fox and the younger Pitt. It 
was by poring over them that the boy slowly 
and painfully learned to read and spell. 
Could .a future orator and statesman have 
a better exercise book? One is inevitably 
reminded of another boy over in Kentucky, 
at this time, also painfully learning his let- 
ters, only, unlike the young Lincoln, Johnson 
had not yet learned the mysterious art of 
writing and ciphering “to the rule of three.” 

In 1826, Johnson, with his mother and 
stepfather, decided to try to mend their 
fortunes by moving to Tennessee and, after 
some wandering, he settled here in Greene- 
ville. Tailoring was the only trade he knew, 
and here he opened this little shop. 

The family is described by an early biog- 
rapher, John Savage, as arriving in town in 
“an old wooden cart drawn by a worthiess 
horse (which) ‘carried all their worldly 
goods.” Again, one thinks of the Lincoln 
family im its wanderings. Mr. Stryker who 
wrote brilliantly of Johnson says: 

“Dust-laden, on a Saturday afternoon 
they arrived at their destination. It could 
not have been a dramatic entrance and yet 
there was one who noted it with approval. 
Andrew, if he observed at all a little knot of 
giggling girls standing by the roadside, 
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doubtless turned hastily away, recalling his 
travel-worn and unimpressive equipage. 
There was, however, in that feminine group 
17-year-old Eliza McCardie; she had seen 
Andrew Johnson as he passed in his creak- 
ing cart, dust-laden and travel-worn as he 
was. She liked him and then and there to 
her friends she confessed that fact." “It 
was,” remarks Mr. Stryker dryly, “an un- 
Victorian method, but this was 1826. Eliza 
was 17 and Johnson was less than 2 years 
older, but on the 17th of May 1827, by Mor- 
decai Lincoln, a magistrate of the town and 
an uncle of Abraham Lincoln, they were 
married.” 

That marriage was the turning point, the 
golden milestone, of Johnson’s life as he 
would unquestionably assure us, could we 
evoke him into our midst today from where 
he sleeps over yonder. Eliza McCardle was 
the daughter of a Scotch shoemaker and her 
opportunities for education had been 
greater than those of her young husband. 
She took him mentally in hand. She taught 
him to write; she teught him arithmetic. 
The familiar scene has come down to us of 
the young tailor sitting cross-legged on his 
bench while his wife read to him. Again to 
quote Mr. Stryker, “As a tailor he was de- 
barred from equal association with the ‘aris- 
tocratic coterie’ ruling the community, 50 
he spent his evenings and late nights in 
company with Eliza and his British states- 
men.” 

And so the busy years passed, with gaining 
@ livelihood and acquiring an education 
going hand in hand. Five children were 
born of Andrew's and Eliza’s marriage, and 
Johnson was assured of the greatest solace of 
his life—a happy home. It never failed him. 
To it, and to the loving embrace of a re- 
markable woman, who thoroughly under- 
stood him, who never failed him, Johnson 
could always turn. It was the sheet anchor 
by which he was enabled to ride out every 
storm. ; 

It was not long before Johnson's natural 
aptitude for a public career made itself mani- 
fest. Indeed, from the days he had learned 
to read and spell sitting, as it were, at the 
feet of Burke and Fox and the younger Pitt, 
it would seem as if he had been shaped for no 
other purpose. He was drawn to it by an 
overpowering instinct. His first venture into 
politics was in 1829, when he was elected an 
alderman. Reelected the following year, in 
1831, he was chosen as mayor, and the one- 
time tailor’s apprentice was on his way. He 
served, respectively, in the lower house of 
the State legislature and then in the State 
senate. In 1843, he began the first of five 
consecutive terms as Congressman. Return- 
ing home, he was elected governor of Ten- 
nessee in 1853, and 2 years later, reelected. 
By the year 1857, the great issue unionism, 
of the slaveholding agricultural South versus 
the antislavery and industrial North, was 
being ever more tightly drawn; the state of 
the Union appeared ominous indeed. The 
following year, the leader of the newly formed 
Republican Party, William E. Seward, was 
openly to proclaim an irrepressible conflict. 
Fortunately, at this juncture, Andrew John- 
son was elected a Senator from the State of 
Tennessee. His colleague was John Bell, 
later to be an unsuccessful presidential can- 
didate on the Constitutional Union ticket in 
the fateful year 1860. 

Southerner and slaveholder though he was, 
there never was any question as to John- 
son's position: he was, first and last, abso- 
lutely, inflexibly, eternally for the Federal 
Union. There was never a flicker or shadow 
of doubt in his mind: that mind was four- 
square; for him, the issue was made up, and 
his choice was irrevocable. That he was a 
southerner and a slaveholder, made, to his 
mind, not the slightest difference. In an 
interesting article in the New York Times 
Magazine of March 16 last, foreshadowing 
the ceremonies being held here today, the 
author, Pierce Fredericks, remarks: 
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“The gradual rehabilitation of (Johnson's) 
memory is progressing. It will reach a new 
climax next month when the Department of 
the Interior opens his home in Greepeville, 
Tenn., as a National Shrine. The timing 
seems particularly appropriate. Most of the 
mud slung at Johnson resulted from his no- 
tion that the Southern Negro problem was 
not to be solved overnight. From the per- 
spective of 1958 it would appear that there 
was a great deal to be said for his point of 
view.” 

One thing alone was paramount, as ex- 
pressed in the immortal words of his politi- 
cal idol, Andrew Jackson: “Our Federal Un- 
ion. It must and shall be preserved.” 

On December 18, 1860, and the following 
day, Johnson delivered in the Senate of the 
United States what was undoubtedly the 
greatest speech of his career and, I think, 
the greatest speech ever made on the floor 
of the United States Senate, 

The only comparable spéech was another 
made by him in the Senate on February 5 
and 6, 1861. 

These two speeches constitute a magnifi- 
cent utterance of faith—faith in America, 
faith in his countrymen, abiding faith in the 
Union he was sworn to preserve “against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic.” The im- 
pact on the country and upon the Govern- 
ment was unbelievable. His analysis and 
discussion of the great constitutional issues 
involved sounded more as if they had come 
from the lips of John Marshall than from 
the lowly tailor of Greeneville, Temn. He 
spoke extemporaneously. He stood there 
among the great men of the times and 
amazed them with his analysis of the Con- 
stitution and the principle of government 
which must be preserved if the Union was 
to survive. 

Lincoln had already been elected. South 
Carolina was about te secede from the Union. 
The atmosphere in Washingten was tense 
as if charged with electricity. Johnson rose 
from his seat in the Senate, 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, addressing the Chair, 
“I will stand by the Constitution of this 
country as it is, and by all its guaranties. I 
am not for breaking up this great confed- 
eracy. I am for holding on to it as it is, 
with the mode and manner pointed out in 
the instrument for its own amendment. It 
was good enough for Washington, for Adams, 
for Jefferson, and for Jackson. It is 
enough for me. I intend to stand by it, and 
to insist upon a compliance with all its guar- 
anties, North and South.” 

Senator Morton, an arch radical from 
Indiana, was a bitter opponent of Andrew 
Johnson and voted for his impeachment. 
Yet when Johnson died and resolutions of 
respect were offered in the Senate, Morton 
arose to pay tribute. Confessing that John- 
son was &@ man with remarkable traits of 
character, Morton not only eulogized him 
but also read excerpts from Johnson's great 
speeches which Morton said he had taken 
pains to hunt up. Then commented the 
Senator from Indiana: “Those were brave 


southern Senators withdrew, Johnson alone 
remained. The enormous importance of his 
stand was at once recognized by President 
Lincoln, who in the second year of the war 
appointed him military governor of Ten. 
nessee. 

By the irony of fate the eastern portion 
of the State, which was strongly pro-Union 
and whence Johnson himself came, remained 
under Confederate control until the summer 
of 1863; and Johnson actually began his 
work of reconstruction in western Tennessee 
after Grant’s capture of Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson and the subsequent flight of the 
Confederate State’Government to Memphis, 
I shall not attempt to enter into a discussion 
of his course as a military governor; suffice 
to say that in circumstances of peculiar diffi. 
culty in which he was forced to exercise arbi- 
trary power, Johnson acquitted himself with 
great courage and wisdom, and with the col- 
lapse of the Confederate armies in Tennessee, 
was able to bring about the restoration of 
civil government and restore Tennessee into 
@ practical working relation with the Union, 
At Johnson’s request, Lincoln exempted Ten- 
nessee from the Emancipation Proclamation 
because, adhering to his deep convictions on 
States rights, Johnson wanted Tennessee to 
free the slaves within-its own border. 

Meanwhile he paid a bitter price for his 
loyalty: 

Harried day and night, in hourly danger 
from ambush, with a price on his head, he 
had been forced to leave his family behind 
the Confederate lines here. Their home was 
seized and they would have starved but for 
the food smuggled to them by loyal moun- 
taineers. Patriotism sometimes exacts a high 
fee. 

With the approach of the campaign of 
1864, Lincoln deeided to appeal to the coun- 
try on a National Union ticket. This meant 
that loyal Democrats were invited to support 
the administration which, in turn, meant 
that a pro-Union Democrat would be invited 
to be Lincoln’s running mate, and Johnson 
was the obvious choice. The President was 
triumphantly reelected and on March 4, 1866, 
Andrew Johnson became Vice President of 
the United States. The awful tragedy of the 
President’s assassination the following month 
placed Johnson in Lincoln’s chair and one. 
of the grimmest chapters of United States. 
history began. 

As Johnson entered the Presidential Chair 
Senator Key describes the emotions of the 
South: 

“I remember well the alarm of the people 


apprehensions. 
President; when his enemies had laid déwn 
their arms and furled their flag, and after 
the power to pardon as well as to punish 
had passed into his hands, satisfied, as he 
must have been, that the great mass of the 
southern people had been honest, 


‘ 


-mistaken, as he believed, in the motives 


which had impelled their action, all his bit- 
terness and acrimony toward them were dis- 
sipated. The man sank himself out of sight, 
and the President of the powerful Nation 
shielded his late foes by clemency, 
the liberal policy he exercised toward 
contributed powerfully to lose him the 
port of the party which had placed 

office. He who could exercise such 
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of radical Senators headed 

Stevens called upon him and proposed a 
course of harsh action, later referred to as 
carpet bag rule, toward the South which 
they expected him to follow. Johnson's re- 

was: 

mY shall carry out Lincoln's policies as I 
understand them. I am sorry.” 


position which he was to encounter in Con- 


hs President he was standing by his duty 
as he saw it regardless of threats and opposi- 
tion, just as he had done as a United States 
Senator. It was there that the radicals re- 
solved to contrive his impeachment and have 
him succeeded by a man who would do their 
bidding. 

It is not my purpose, even if time were not 
lacking, to enter into that dark and somber 
record. As I said earlier, it is not the states- 
man we are considering primarily today, but 
the man. I shall, therefore, content myself 
with the brief but admirable summary as set 
forth in the pamphlet issued last year by 
the Department of the Interior. 

“Johnson lacked Lincoln’s prestige as a 
victorious war President, and he did not have 
Lincoln's political finesse in handling opposi- 
tion groups. His liberal policy was soon 
frustrated by Congress. Seeking to regain 
political control of the country and curtail 
the powers of the Presidency, which had in- 
creased during the war period, the leaders in 
Congress, known as radicals, denied seats to 
newly elected Representatives from the 
Southern States. This prevented the natural 
combination of northern and southern 
Democrats and insured radical control of the 
legislative branch. With radical influence 
extending to two-thirds, thus destroying the 
effect of the President’s vetoes, Congress 
enacted its Own reconstruction program. 
This featured military rule of the Southern 
States, enfranchisement of the Negro, and 
disenfranchisement of the Confederate vet- 
erans.. On the whole, the program proved a 
failure. Based on force, it collapsed in 1877 
with the end of bayonet rule.” 

The struggle between a resolute Executive 
and equally unyielding Congress led almost 
inevitably to impeachment. 

The radicals had only been biding their 
time. The issue was joined on the Tenure 
of Office Act, which limited the power of the 
President to remove officials whose appoint- 
ments had been approved by the Senate. In 
1867, in defiance of this act which he re- 
garded as unconstitutional, President John- 
Son removed from office, a disloyal member 
of his Cabinet, Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton, who was conspiring with the radi- 
cals for his impeachment. 

Johnson was then impeached by the 
House of Representatives. The trial was 
held before the Senate from March to May 
1868.. The final vote was found to be one 
short of the two-thirds necessary for con- 
viction, and Johnson was acquitted. This 
is the only time in our history that a. 
President has been The Tenure 
of Office Act, modified during Grant’s ad- 
ministration and repealed in part in 1887, 
Was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
Preme Court in 1926. And, thus, -Johnson 
Was at last vindicated by the Supreme 

After the fateful years of the Presi- 

ency, Johnson returned to his home here, 

courage unshaken, his head bloody but 

ene ain = continued his interest in 

ca rs after an -unsuccessfu 
and, 
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had made one more memorable address in 
which he displayed all of his old fire and 
eloquence. On March 22, 1875, he delivered 
@ severe attack on President Grant whom 
he could not forgive for having declined 
the appointment as Secretary of War to suc- 
ceed Stanton, and on the administration’s 
policy in Louisiana, and closed with the plea 
in which his spirit and life’s philosophy may 
be said to be forever enshrined: 

“Let peace and prosperity be restored to 
the land. May God biess this people; may 
God save the Constitution.” 

May these words linger in our own minds 
and hearts as we turn over today this hal- 
lowed dwelling, this humble but precious 
workshop, this cemetery where his head lies 
pillowed on the Constitution, to the people 
of the United States and their posterity as 
a National Monument to America’s great 
commoner, Andrew Johnson. 





Law Day, U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, May 1, 
1958, having been designated as Law 
Day, U. S. A., by Presidential proclama- 
tion, the governing body of the School 
of Law of Seton Hall University has ap- 
propriately urged its faculty and student 
body to carry out and support the ob- 
jectives of the proclamation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp I include herein the greet- 
ing addressed to the principals of schools 
under Catholic auspices in New Jersey 
by Rev. Thomas M. Reardon, regent, and 
Miriam T. Rooney, dean of the School 
of Law of Seton Hall, together with the 
text of the Presidential proclamation: 
To the Principals of Schools Under Catholic 

Auspices in New Jersey, Greeting: 

The enclosed proclamation of Law Day 
U. S. A., by President Eisenhower is an his- 
toric document. It marks the first time that 
Official recognition has been given to the 
tremendous importance our great common 
law system has upon our lives. Please read, 
or otherwise inform all students about it an 
May 1, 1958, and, if possible, explain some- 
thing of the history of the common law, 
from its formulation by the priest-judges in 
the Middle Ages to our own day, and point 
out how essential it is to the development 
of true liberty. 

This request is made upon the recom- 
mendation of the president of the American 
Bar Association, Charles S. Rhyne, Esq., who 
believes that one of the best ways of over- 
coming the current widespread disrespect for 
law is te make our legal system better under- 
stood. The fields of traffic-safety laws, crimes 
of violence by youthful offenders, and the at- 
tempt to settle international disputes by war 
instead of law, he mentions as particularly 
flagrant areas of disrespect at present. The 
first day of May was chosen designedly to 
emphasize the need to strengthen law instead 
of force. 

Seton Hall University School of Law sup- 
ports this nationwide program strongly. As 
the first and only law school under Catholic 
auspices-in New Jersey, it is undertaking to 


_ sk the cooperation of all other schools un- 


der Catholic auspices in the State in making 
our great legal system better understood and 
appreciated by our citizens generally. 
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At the beginning of the month dedicated to 
our lady, it also urges that as many as pos- 
sible say a prayer for the restoration of our 
law in Christo, thereby joining with the court 
criers who, before requiring those who speak 
in court to call God to witness to the truth 
of what they say, have, day after day for 
centuries never failed to say, in one form or 
another: God save our country and this 
court. 

A brief note to the dean of Seton Hall Law 
School, Newark, N. J., or to President Rhyne 
of the American Bar Association, 1155 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Ill., reporting the way 
in which your school has observed the first 
Law Day, U.S. A., May 1, 1958, would be much 
appreciated. 

(Rev.) THomas M. Rearpon, Regent. 
MIRIAM THERESA ROONEY, Dean. 





THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION: Law Day, 
U. S. A. 


Tse Wurre Howse, 
February 3, 1958. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas it ts fitting that the people of 
this Nation should remember with pride and 
vigilantly guard the great heritage of liberty, 
justice, and equality under law which our 
forefathers bequeathed to us; and 

Whereas it is our moral and civic obliga- 
titon as free men and as Americans to pre- 
serve and strengthen that great heritage; 
and 

Whereas the principle of guaranteed fun- 
damental rights of individuals under the law 
is the heart and sinew of our Nation, and 
distinguishes our governmental system from 
the type of government that rules by might 
alone; and 


Whereas our Government has served as an 
inspiration and a beacon light for oppressed 
peoples of the world seeking freedom, jus- 
tice, and equality for the individual under 
law; and 

Whereas universal application of the prin- 
ciple of the rule of law in the settlement 
of international disputes would greatly en- 
hance the cause of a just and enduring 
peace; and 

Whereas a day of national. dedication to 
the principle of government under law 
would afford us an opportunity better to 
understand and appreciate the manifold 
virtues of such a government and focus 
the attention of the world upon them: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate Thursday, May 1, as Law 
Day. I urge the people of the United States 
to observe the designated day with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities; and I es- 
pecially urge the legal profession, the press, 
and the radio, television, and motion-picture 
industries to promote and to participate in 
the observance of that day. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 





Factory Worker’s Purchasing Power 
Down im Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30,1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Regcorp, I include the following report on 
purchasing power in Los Angeles by the 
State of California Division of Statistics 















« 
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and Research, which is a sober pro- 
nouncement in the face of the cheery 
statements that the American people are 
being handed. After all, what is im- 
portant to prosperity is consumer ability 
to buy not just the mainstays of life, but 
such hard goods as appliances and other 
durable articles. This summary, from 
an official State source rather than a po- 
litical source, is proof positive of the 
decline in purchasing power for a great 


mass of people. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
DIVISION OF LABOR 
STATISTICS AND RESEARCH, 
San Francisco, April 27, 1958. 


Factory WorKER’s PURCHASING PowER DOWN 
In Los ANGELES 


Purchasing power of the take-home pay 
of factory workers in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area fell in March to the lowest level 
in 24% years, Ernest B. Webb, California di- 
rector of industrial relations, announced to- 
day. 

Gross earnings before deductions averaged 
$94.36 per week last month, the highest 
March on record... This was nearly $8 per 
week above the September 1955 average of 
$86.49. 

Despite this gain, the purchasing power 
of the average factory paycheck is no higher 
than it was 2% years ago. 

After allowing for increased tax deduc- 
tions and the rise in consumer prices the 
buying power of the factory worker’s net 
take-home pay is back to the level of Sep- 
tember 1955. 

Peak purchasing power of factory earnings 
in the Los Angeles area was recorded in De- 
cember 1956. Since then the trend has been 
generally downward. 

Measured from a year ago March, purchas- 
ing power of the average factory worker's 
paycheck is down more than 3 percent. 





Lines on the Washington National Ca- 
thedral by the Honorable Robert B. 


Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
@ very inspiring statement was made at 
a recent meeting of the Washington 
National Cathedral Association. Not 
only was the content of great signifi- 
cance but the form,: blank verse, was 
both original and creative. The author 
of this religious verse was none other 
than the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, the Honorable Rob- 
ert B. Anderson. The ability of a man 
of affairs to write such beautiful poetry 
and express himself with majestic 
utterances is in the best tradition of the 
Founding Fathers, who were men of 
many accomplishments. His sentiments 
refiect great insight into the character 
of America and keen awareness of our 
need to abide by the rule of law to recon- 
cile our many differences. I am pleased 
to share Secretary Anderson’s reflections 
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with my colleagues, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, as follows: 
LINES ON THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL 
(By Robert B. Anderson) 
A nation needs to pray; 
For things it has—for things it has not 
earned, 
For gifts from men now dead, some dead 
So long ago we never knew they lived. 
Their hopes and dreams, their genius and 


their sweat 

Now molded into wood and sculptured 
stone, 

Iron and steel and countless things we can- 
not sense 


But by awareness of an ordered scheme 

That had to come from minds and plans 
and hopes 

And struggle to reality. 


A nation needs to pray: 

For what will come out of a time unknow- 
ingly beyond, 

Obscured by present tasks and inabilities, 

Scarcely glimpsed by imagination, 

Yet struggled toward and with a certainty 

Beyond our reach except for fragments, 

Parts of patterns, tossed inte our paths 

That lead us to believe we view the whole; 

And viewing, pray that we may be 

Spared confusion, and avoid futility; 

That we may dream of the inaccessible, 

And touch the possible. 


A nation needs to pray: 

That in humility we see that greatness 
Is not measured by industrial grandeur, 
Or destiny achieved by things we touch, 
By things produced, nor things consumed, 
Nor things we set afloat upon the sea, 
Nor send into the air, 

Nor delving down, gouged out of earth: 
Nor is it known by tower set on tower 
Groping for a finite place in infinity 
Nor by any other things 

That man may proudly say 

Were made by mind or hand. 


All these we take, or make 
in gratitude—with thanks 


For what was added to us by the past, © 


Or by our contemporaries, 
Out of substance that was part of earth 
As we, before we became articulate. 


These things we do that men 

May eat and sleep—may work and rest, 

And have a separateness. 

And yet when all is done, we still shall seek 
To yet define that which is humanity, 

That quality that makes of mass, 

And flesh, and good and bad, 

A nation: That needs to pray. 


What occupies our time? 

What thoughts fill our minds and make in- 
numerable demands 

On limited intelligence? 

What thoughts come in the darkness of the 
night, 

When sleep evades us, and spectres march 

Down mental avenues of thought, 

To challenge what our place on earth may 
be? 


How brought to awe are we by history’s wars! 

Fought for causes that men hold dear yet 
still dispute; 

Wrought by power, ambition, expansion, or 
the need 

To hold these in abeyance that others may 
survive. 


How we cling to things called institutions; 
So* frequently the name assumed by ra- 
tionality; 
How we are bound to customs of long use, 
Defying what we know is best for now, 
And blinding us to that which would enlarge 
The quality that makes us each distinct, 
Yet part of all—new faiths and new beliefs. 


How preoccupied is man with progress; 

With new homes and factories, devices that 
spare work, 

Machines that humble speed and challenge 
light, 

And a hundred thousand things to use, or 
be used by. 

How right it is to give.a proper place 

To those material things which free the 
mind, 

And point indeed to other worlds beyond, 

Yet all man’s goods have value only in regard 

To man’s real worth as man, 


How greatly we concern ourselves with 
change; 

Cling to the old chair—keep with sentiment 

Each remembrance of vanished youth. 

Ground becomes hallowed byeage and 

rience, 

And each new building tears away a part 

Of history’s accumulation, left 

Wherever men have put their mark on time, 

Still every space that we advance 

From antiquity to eternity is change. 


What forces challenge the constancy of our 


march! 


How many things divide us! 

Color, creed, 

A different faith or tongue, géography; 

The customs and the habits of our land, 

A heritage as much a part of us as flesh 
and bone; 

Yet all the time we seek to find the things 

That will unite us; some universality 

That spans our differences. 

We labor to produce by rule and plan, 

By treaty and documents, what we fail 

In practice and in precept to lay down. 


And in our search for common truths, 

So frequently we translate these truths to 
mean 

That others must conform to what we hold 
is best, 

Regardless of their own inheritance. 

Even that which we most highly prize: 

Our freedoms, our democracy, our way of life 

We would export neatly packaged, 

As we use it, and fail to understand 

That others would adjust that which we see, 

Only in the trappings of our fathers, 

To fit their own accustomed usages. 


From out of all that troubles us, 
Toward solutions that clarify and not con- 
found us 

Where shall we seek the answer? : 

How shall peace be made a practice and nota 
. principle? 

How make justice a world reality? 

How minimize the frailties of man’s rule 

And live bf the rule of law? 


How shall we reckon with the forces of 
energy, 


When for the first time in man’s history, 


We have in sight the possibility of 
Freeing man to exert his own creativeness, 
Rather than to toil under the dictatorship 
Of need and want? 


_ With such. enchanting possibilities 


Have we the means and the ability to 
Avoid the use of energy to destroy? 


No other question. has this urgency; 

No other men have faced the fearful choice 

That history, pausing, places in our hands. 

Yet first must come our own assured defense, 

Not merely of our land and of our ways, 

Not merely to protect our lives or what we 
hold as dear, 

But im the knowledge that our free world 
holds 

The sanctuary of the hope of man, 

For freedom on this earth, 

For the avoidance of world dictatorship, 

Against the forward drive of ruthless pow 

Of godless men, denying human worth. 


So for all its awesomeness, Z 
For all its destructiveness, + 
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There is a reason for its terror, 
There is @ need that will exist 
Until we find the yet obscured 
Concern of man for man. 


, or Time might provide the leaven for us all, 
But we do not have the time to wait; 
Too closely press the possibilities of destruc- 


the tion; 


Too cumulative are the consequences of con- 


4:2 tinued waste; 


Bard Too fragile are the qualities of mortality. 


With all these imponderables, 


2 Beyond the scope of mind and hand, 


Our greatest need is: 


nent For a wisdom that transcends our own; 


For a devotion that insures 
There is no instant of neglect 
For that, wherein is held 

rt The fate of all. This Nation 


Needs to pray. 


a Throughout our most enlightened past, 


When needs were great, 


Men built retreats where they might be . 


| oe Alone with Diety. Today, they 
Stand as monuments to moments 
When we reached for that beyond 
Our grasp. They are our shrines. 


Today, we build an altar: 
Agreat cathedral, 

Where on bended knee, 
With bowed head, 

hings And reverent heart, 

: We search for the Divine 
And for immortality. 


| Here there is no creed to exclude us; 


bs No doctrine denys us 
Access to the threshold, 
The secrecy of eternity. 


» hold How overpowering to contemplate 
Man talks with God. 


Is there one to say this temple 


of life Should be less imposing, and enduring, 


Less magnificent? 
Then let him define the limits 


Where commerce reigns; | 
Or stadiums and pleasure palaces; 


let him measure the limits of finite things, 
Lest anyone should say we should do less 
t con- In building things for God than man. 


Here the widow’s mite, 
The sums of kings of industry, 
The labor, and the dreams 
Of all who give a thing of value, 
sree Are melded into one: 

Anation’s shrine of Trinity. 

And each, who gives, may know the 

ces of Whole is part of his own offering. 


So may it be that we, and all the host 


ne Who follow on, find here the solace, 


And the way through man’s recurring doubts, 


a To peace, and what endures in souls, 


That make of us the children of immortal 


heritage; 
And here come to believe that earth 


Will know its destiny, and man his purpose, 








each shall pray 

y will be done.” 
choice 
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Te May 1—Law Day 
= EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

_ HON. THOMAS J. LANE » 
ship, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
a IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 





here is a moral purpose for the bomb; 


Where even human voices penetrate 


Of factory size, or towers and buildings, 


tt LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
include my remarks in the Recorp, I 


~ 
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wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial concerning the proclamation by 
the President to observe Thursday, May 
1, as Law Day. This editorial entitled 
“Law and Loyalty” appeared in the Na- 
tional Tribune, the Stars and Stripes, on 
May 1, 1958. 
The editorial follows: 


LAW AND LOYALTY 


President Eisenhower by proclamation has 
called on the people of the United States to 
observe Thursday, May 1, as Law Day. In his 
proclamation the President urges the people 
of the United States to observe the desig- 
nated day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities and especially urges the legal pro- 
fession, the press, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pieture industries to promote and to 
participate in the observanc® of that day. 

President Eisenhower points out that the 
people of this Nation should remember with 
pride and vigilantly guard the great heritage 
of liberty, justice and equality under the law 
which our forefathers bequeathed to us. 
~ He further states in his proclamation that 
the principle of guaranteed fundamental 
rights of iridividuals under the law is the 
heart and sinew of our Nation, and distin- 
guishes our governmental system from the 
type of government that rules by might 
alone. 

It so happens that in order to combat 
communism, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States conceived the idea a 
good many years ago that May 1 would be 
a good day on which to demonstrate to the 
world the ideals on which our country was 
founded and to set forth our loyalty to those 
ideals and all which we hold true in our 
endeavor to live peacefully with all nations, 
but to let the world know, also, that our 
faith in those ideals will not permit us to 
lose the courage to uphold them. 

Fortunately the ideas do not conflict. 
Dedication to the principle of government 
under law and loyalty to our country go 
hand-in-hand. Proper observance of the 
law brings of itself loyalty to the country 
and loyalty to the country must result in 
recognition of law which governs the people. 

Both ideas may be observed by the citizens 
of the United States with proper ceremonies 
and a national observance of these ideas 
can only result in better citizenship. Good 
citizens obey the law and good citizens are 
always loyal to their country. 

America is being challenged by a ruthless 
world power, without decent principles byt 
only the will to conquer—a power which has 
dedicated itself to world domination. 

Never before hav@we needed In the United 
States of America the unity of purpose to 
withstand any onslaught from this common 
enemy of freedom. 

This thought of a special day for our citi- 
zens to set aside as a day in which to pro- 
claim our faith in our country and our will 
to withstand any attack upon it proved to 
be an excellent one. 

State by State and city by city the sugges- 
tion set forth by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has been accepted and scarcely a spot 
in the Union has not taken up the challenge 
to Russia on May 1 to show the world that 
we are united in our determination to op- 
pose any encroachment on our freedom. 

Loyalty Day has now become a part of our 
yearly ritual as governor after governor pro- 
claims May 1 as the day on which all citi- 
zens of the Nation join in patriotic exer- 
cises to show the world, friendly and inimi- 
cal, that we are really one, united and indi- 
visible. 

It is important that we mark this day, 
May 1, and join in the pageants and proces- 
sions to prove to all the world that despite 
our profession of peace, which is an honest 
one, we are still ready to defend ourselves 
and, if necessary, our friends against imroads 
which might deprive us and them of the 
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right to live in freedom and to pursue the 
quiet way we seek “with malice toward none 
and charity to all.” 

It is a good thought to realize that Loy- 
alty Day was the idea of a veterans’ organi- 
zation—an organization whose members 
had fought the good fight on land and sea— 
individuals who Knew the horrors of war 
and who were determined to see to it that 
their fellow countrymen might understand 
the sacrifices of their fighting men and dedi- 
cate themselves to a love of country which 
these same fighting men had shown when 
need arose. 

More than 30 years ago the leaders of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the American Legion, 
the Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Veterans of Poreign Wars pledged their sep- 
arate organizations to the support of a com- 
mon definition of Americanism. They 
agreed that: 

“Americanism is an unfailing love of 
country; loyalty to its institutions and 
ideals; eagerness to defend it against all ene- 
mies; undividad allegiance to the flag; and 
a desire to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and posterity.” 

Believing fully m that definition of Amer- 
icanism, the leaders of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars decided that, if possible, the peo- 
ple of our country might be made to under- 
stand just what America and Americanism 
stood for, in order to counteract the bom- 
bastic show of might paraded by Russia, and 
they chose May 1, the big day in Russia, 
to see that the Red demonstrations no lon- 
ger went unchallenged. 

Our American patriots made no move to 
put down any show of communism in the 
United States by those deluded followers of 
this false gospel. They decided, however, 
that we must show the world that millions 
of Americans are proud of their allegiance 
to the United States. 

Thus the VFW adopted the idea of counter- 
demonstrations—parades of loyal Americans 
that would be big enough to capture the 
headlines from the Communists. 

The idea was a success from the start and 
today, on May Day, May 1, hundreds of 
thousands of loyal Americans are marching 
to show their allegiance to the flag and the 
country which they call their own. 

Except in time of peril.we are not a par- 
ticularly demonstrative people when it comes 
to showing our patriotism. We all know 
that deep down within us it exists and we are 
inclined to let it go at that. 

For this reason Loyalty Day as sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars was a splen- 
did_thought. It brought home to all of us 
the realization of the greatness of our Na- 
tion and what we owed to it. If for only 1 
day it made us feel that if the time came 
when we must defend ourselves we would 
be as ready as our forefathers from 1776 to 
the present and even in the future. 

We commend the Veterans of Poreign Wars 
for its sponsorship of Loyalty Day and we 
recommend to all our people to join in its 
recognition, if only for a few short moments, 
on May 1, in order that our hearts may swell 
again in the love of country which is a part 
of us and to let the whole world know that, 
bewildered as we may seem by the problems 
at home and abroad which beset us, we are 
one in proclaiming our loyalty to our country 
no matter what the cost—that we are willing 
to fight and die, if need be, for the freedom 
which we feel is our just due as citizens of 
the United States of America. 

So also do we commend the American Bar 
Association for sponsoring Law Day and the 
President of the United States for setting 
aside this particular day to recognize our 
moral and civic obligation as freemen and 
Americans to strengthen our heritage. 

As we have endeavored to point out, law 
and loyalty to country go hand in hand. 
Where the one is observed the other will be 
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found and we urge that all our citizens join 
in observation of May 1 with respect for the 
law of our land and love of its patriotic 
traditions. 





The Missouri School of Journalism 





SPEECH 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year of 1958 is the 50th anniversary of 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism. The University of Mis- 
souri, which I had the honor and oppor- 
tunity of attending, was the first State 
university established west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The University of Missouri 
School of Journalism was the first 
school of journalism in the world. We 
of Missouri are proud of our university 
and proud of-the fact that the Missouri 
School of Journalism is known and hon- 
ored by the free press throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the record 
the following article printed in the Los 
Angeles Times, April 20, 1958: 

THE MissourR!I SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Journalism is something like motherhood: 
It is neither a trade nor a very formal pro- 
fession, yet it requires great skill and un- 
derstanding from its superior practitioners, 
and these are hard things toe teach., Conse- 
quently journalism schools, with a few hon- 
orable exceptions, are vacuous places, 
manipulated by teachers with little newspa- 
per experience, much filam and no flair, who 
stand in the same relation to their students 
as the spinster social worker to the troubled 
bride. 

Today we wish to salute one of the hon- 
orable exceptions, the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, which has just 
weathered its first 50 years. Even disen- 
chanted old editors show a gleam of interest 
when a Missouri alumnus comes along and 
some “newspapers operate a sort of futurity 
stakes, picking their entries before they 
graduate. 

The school is making quite a thing of the 
anniversary—s® 10-month celebration be- 
ginning in August with a noble theme: “A 
Stronger Free Press for a Better Free 
World.” President Elmer Ellis of the uni- 
versity and Dean Earl F. English of the 
School of Journalism said in their joint 
announcement: 

“We believe that today the free world is 
confronted with the most serious threat to 
its existence since the dawn of western civi- 
lization, and that—more than ever before in 
history—the preservation of this free world 
depends on the ability of its citizens to ex- 
ehange information and opinions openly 
without fear of retribution. 

“We believe that the primary responsibility 
for keeping these avenues of expression open 
lies not with the Government or with any 
other agency or group, but with the journal- 
ism profession itself * * *, 

“We believe that the immense contribu- 
tions of the communications field are too 
often ‘taken for granted’ in democratic so- 
cieties and that there is a need te emphasize 
these contributions through a series of events 
which can worldwide attention.” 

The United States has some pretty poor 
newspapers along with the great ones and 
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good ones, but the lot of them averages out 
as the best of the free presses of the world. 
The Missouri School of Journalism has surely 
done as much as any single instrumentality 
of education to help the American press; and 
if it can, during its golden jubilee, teach a 
larger part of the public to believe what 
President Ellis and Dean English believe, it 
will do more for newspapering—and the free 
world—than it, or any other school, has ever 
done before. The enterprise has promise, for 
the Missouri school has the prestige to make 
itself heard. 





The Plight of Our Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to address my remarks today to the 
Members of Congress who are vitally 
affected by the present plight of our 
American railroads. 

Legislation is now pending to relieve 
the Nation’s railroads of some of the 
restrictions heretofore, perhaps neces- 
sarily, imposed on them by the Congress 
as a result of which they find themselves 
in serious straits, particularly as to their 
ability to compete under present condi- 
tions. 

Much water has gone over the dam 
since the railroads were rich and power- 
ful both financially and politically. 

Today we have to recognize the facts, 
and the facts are such that both man- 
agement and labor are deeply concerned 
over the railroads ability to survive un- 
der present conditions. 

The proper defense of our country, the 
maintenance and expansion of its pro- 
ductive capacity and the economic well- 
being of our people require the sound 
maintenance of at least the existing net- 
work of national railroads. They are 
not now being properly maintained. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad alone admits 
that essential maintenance in terms of 
money of close to $200 million has been 
permitted to go undone. What this has 
already meant in terms of disruption of 





‘commerce and public inconvenience was 


illustrated by the almost total collapse 
of the Pennsylvania system for several 
days at the end of February this year 
and again in early March. 

Over and beyond the damaging 
amount of deferred maintenance already 
accumulated, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
proposes to discontinue all heavy repair 
work on freight and passenger cars, to 
discontinue 12 percent of its normal 
railroad renewal program and one-third 
of its normal tie replacements. 

The employees of the railroads, for the 
most part excluded from the improving 
benefits of unemployment insurance, 
have been the most immediate and most 
serious sufferers from the railroad crisis. 
In the last 6 months the Pennsylvania 
has laid off 18,600 employees. Men with 
20 years and more of railroad service 
have exhausted their unemployment 
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benefits under the railroad retirement 
act and, with their families, are now the 
public concern of the railroad communi. 
ties. And the Pennsylvania now an. 
nounces the impending layoff of 3,099 
more. The plight of these employees js 
also the immediate and pressing concern 
of Congress. 

_ Spokesman representing over 25,000 
railroad employees urges prompt con- 
gressional action to revive the railroads, 

For years the people of western Penn. 
sylvania have been talking about the 
overregulation that has made the Na.- 
tion’s railroads the poor relatives in our 
industrial economy. For the past year 
the whole country has been talking about 
this alarming situation. . And for the 
past few months, since the start of hear. 
ings by a Senate subcommittee, under 
the able leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, the Honorable 
Georce A. SmaTHERS, the talk has in- 
tensified. 

Almost every newspaper in this great 
land has urged the Government to take 
action before bankruptcy overtakes some 
of our leading railroads and turns this 
recession into a full-fledged depression, 
Thousands of well-authenticated news 
articles and editorials have appeared, 
pointing to the deteriorating situation, 

Despite this universal call for action, 
the White House has procrastinated, 
Three years ago the famous Cabinet 
committee report was published, but 
nothing came of it. The Secretary of 
Commerce recently, on two occasions, 
postponed scheduled appearances before 
the Smathers committee—the last time 
being March 31. 

With the Congress eagerly awaiting 
administration proposals, and looking 
for some semblance of leadership, the 
Secretary last week finally acted, but 
he_only tossed an anchor to a drowning 
man. The administration proposals are 
five watered-down recommendations that 
sound noble but mean little. 

The mountain has labored and 
brought forth a mouse. 

This recession is real—make no mis- 
take about that. Unemployment is 
widespread in my area of western Penn- 
sylvania that we think in terms of de- 
pression, rather than recession. John 
L. Lewis once made a good distinction 
between the two terms when he Said: 
“When the man next door loses his job, 
it’s a recession. When you lose yours, 
it’s a depression.” 

One of the quickest and surest ways 
to get the national economy back on is 
feet is to permit the railroads—our Sét- 
ond largest industry—to earn the money 
they need to call back furloughed em- 
ployees and buy the billions of 
worth of materials they need to reha- 
bilitate their plants and equipment. 

It is not only the railroad industy 
that is suffering. All the industries they 
buy from are suffering. I am w 
about these railroad people, and the ul- 
employed railroad suppliers as 
Because so many railroads are losifé 
money, more railroad maintenal 
workers have been furloughed. © 
that should have been renewed has nd 
béen laid» Because those new rails welt 
not purchased, more steel workers al 
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without jobs. Because those railroad 
and steelworkers have been furloughed, 
their planned purchases of automobiles, 
washing machines, refrigerators, and 
television sets have been postponed. So 


more workers are jobless, and the vicious © 
administration 


circle grows while the 
does nothing. 

Surely the plight of the railroads is 
not a partisan issue. It is true that Sen- 
ator SMATHERS, who has taken the lead 
in getting something done about the de- 
teriorating railroad situation, is a Demo- 
erat. But the New York Herald Tribune 
agrees with him. Let me quote from 
an editorial appearing in that Republi- 
ean newspaper on April 24: 

No other single national asset is more vital 
to the security and the future growth of the 
United States than its 221,000 miles of 
railroads, the largest system in the world. 

Were enemy paratroopers dropped to de- 
stroy it, the Army would be called out to 
prevent it. 

Nevertheless, it is now being destroyed, 
just as effectively as if paratroopers were 
demolishing it. 


Speaking of the White House pro- 
posals, the editorial continues: 

All this is needed. . 

But much more is needed. 

What is needed, above all, is the creation 
of a national transportation policy. Here 
are some of the urgent needs of such a 


y: 
Pe ould combine all the regulatory agen- 
cies into a single Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

The entire concept of regulation should be 
changed. Instead of being based on the 
obsoleted concept of monopoly, it should 
be aimed at creating the maximum possible 
growth and efficiency. 


The editorial concludes: 

An adequate railway system is absolutely 
indispensable, as World War II proved, to 
national defense. 

. Without it, a growing nation faces eco- 
nomic strangulation. 

Let’s quit strangling ourselves. 

Let’s put the railroads on the track—on 
hew tracks, with new wheels. 


To which I would like to add, amen. 
In an editorial of the same date, en- 
titled “Crumbs for the Crumbling Rail- 
roads,” the Cleveland Plain Dealer, a 
pape independent newspaper, had 
say: 
Once again the Nation’s railroads have re- 
® roundhouse, and we don’t mean 
the kind used for the care and feeding of 
ves, 
This was a punch—of pure disapp>int- 
ment. 


it came from an administration which for 
6 years has talked sympathy for rail ills. 
But the cure as set forth in Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks’ recommendations to 
, Sound more like sugar pills than 
penicillin, 


The editorial went on to say: 
The closest Weeks came toward getting at 


the heart of this thing was when he urged 
revision of Federal rate making to 


Nothing specific, of course. Onl broad 
Seheralization that something aun be 
done—sometime, somewhere. 
Again I add, amen. 

I have seen similar strong editorials, 
extremely critical of the weak-kneed 
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White House proposals, in such news- 
papers as the New York Times, the Pitts- 
burgh ‘Post-Gazette, the Wall Street 
Journal, the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 
But nowhere have I been able to find 
favorable comment. 

Just as the White House has vacillated 
with a wavering wait-and-see policy dur- 
ing this depression, as millions of men 
plod the streets in a vain search to find a 
job, so has the administration’s feeble 
and timid approach failed to offer a pre- 
scription that would cure the ills of the 
tottering railroad industry. 

The situaiton is frightening. Just last 
Friday the Nation’s two largest railroads 
reported combined losses for the first 
quarter of this year of more than $32 
miilion. How long can this go on? 
Must we wait until these roads are bank- 
rupt before we act? 

It is readily apparent that we cannot 
look to the White House for help in solv- 
ing this serious situation. 

It is apparent, too, that if the indus- 
try—and the vitally interested public— 
is to get any relief, the leadership will 
have to come from the Congress. In the 
near future we will have the recom- 
mendations of the Smathers committee. 
I trust. they will reject the caution and 
timidity of the administration’s recom- 
mendations. And when we get the re- 
port, let us not then start long hearings 
on this side of the Hill. The time for 
study is over. Now is the time for action. 

The latest figures from the Pittsburgh 
Press show that the 18,600 unemployed 
railroaders in Pennsylvania far exceeds 
that of any other State. I note also that 
Ben Fairless, in testifying before the 
SMATHER’s subcommittee, said that rail- 
road purchases of steel had been cut in 
half and that more than 20,000 steel- 
workers were unemployed because of this 
cutback. Idonot know what proportion 
of the 20,000 are Pennsylvania unem- 
ployed, but it must be at least one-third. 
Therefore we already have accounted for 
better than 25,000 of the Pennsylvania 
unemployed. All directly attributable 
to the deteriorating plight of the rail- 
roads. 

The point is this, no State in the Union 
has as much to gain from a solution of 
the railroad problem as the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

A very interesting angle on this sub- 
ject is residual oil. It is seldom consid- 
ered as being of interest to the railroads 
and yet the importance of residual oil 
has a great bearing on the loss of income 
and labor work days. 

For instance, between residual oils and 
refined waste some 50 million tons of coal 
is replaced with this import. Setting 


’ aside the millions of man-hours and loss 


of income to mine labor and management 
— eee 

At an average carloading of 60 tons of 
coal the rails lost approximately 83,000 
carleadings of freight last year and will 
jose even more this year. 

The average tonnage freight is $3.50 
per ton making a loss in railroad revenue 
of $175 million for 1 year. 

One can imagine the millions of man- 
hours and paycheck dollars lost by labor. 
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Sometimes one wonders whether we 
have taken enough time to evaluate this 
problem both internally and externally. 

Evidently some of our communities are 
awakening to the danger to both the 
community and the country. 


In closing and under leave granted, I 
submit for insertion in the Recorp an 
editorial typical of the many editorials 
in my local newspapers that reflects the 
serious consideration every community 
is giving this problem and the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the City 
Council of New Kensington similar to 


- resolutions passed by the cities and 


towns in my district. 

The editorial and resolution follow: 
{From the Vandergrift (Pa.) News of Febru- 
ary 28, 1958] 

THE RAtmRoad’s PLIGHT 

It is difficult to feel sorry for any person 
who has brought a host of troubles on him- 
self through shortsighted, greedy policies. 
That is why the railroads are today having 
so much trouble presenting their case to the 
public. They asked for it. They got it. 
And now they are suffering. 

Railroads are essential to our present econ- 
omy. Particularly in a time of war they are 
essential, as no other overland means of 
moving freight has proved economically fea- 
sible. But the railroads are being choked by 
a lack of profits, and, when and if the point 
of no return is reached, only one alternative 
will remain. That is Government operation 
of the freight arteries. 

The unfortunate part about the suffering 
of the railroads is that, unless something is 
done, all of us will suffer. The fact that 
railroads at one time were monopolies and 
misused their power is no longer revelant. 
What was done to curb the railroads’ misuse 
of power no longer applies, yet the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is still hamstringing 
the railroads as if they were monopolies. 

When the railroads were new, the Govern- 
ment subsidized their building. But the 
men who actually constructed the roadbeds 
used the taxpayer's money for dividends and 
graft rather than for building or improve- 
ment of the rails. Then a mad scramble be- 
gan, with powerful groups fighting to control 
important roadways. Eventually power con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, and these 
few gave rebates to favored customers, upped 
the price to midwestern farmers when crops 
were good, even indulged in stock watering 
and manipulation to such a shocking degree 
than an aroused public finally put a stop to 
the nonsense. 

Once Government control was established, 
about the turn of the century, those in 
charge failed to keep pace with the times. 
Private automobiles have taken over 90 per- 
cent of the Nation’s passenger traffic. The 
other 10 percent must be divided between 
trains, buses and airplanes, and the trains 
are the losers. At one time losses in passen- 
ger service could be made up in profit from 
freight, but today even the freight profit is 
dwindling. 

Profits are.down because of two reasons. 
First, the railroads were not farsighted 
enough to keep up with technological ad- 
vancements. Second, Government regula- 
tions do not allow them to follow normal 
good business practices. Railroads are for- 
bidden to bid for mail, as trucks do. They 
must maintain duplicating, unprofitable 
lines. They are taxed and taxed from every 
side. They are not allowed to raise rates. 
And all the while they maintain and pay 
taxes on their roadways, and build their own 
stations, they watch their competitors belng 
subsidized by the Government. 

So, if the railroads asked for their present 
troubles, who is the loser? We can't say they 
made their bed and they should lie in it. 
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For if we do, we suffer too. The only 
thing the railroads need now is the chance 
to compete on equal footing. That fact was 
brought out at recent congressional hearings. 
Now it’s up to Congress to chart a sensible 
course midway between absolute free compe- 
tition and Government regulation. 


Whereas the railroad industry, which has 
served as the backbone of the Nation’s trans- 
portation system during times of war and 
peace, faces a crisis and threatens to have 
serious and far-reaching effects on the econ- 
omy of the United States; and 

Whereas the effects of the railroad’s plight 
has resulted in a steady decline of employ- 
ment with thousands of railroad workers 
unemployed in western Pennsylvania alone; 
and 

Whereas the railroads have been large users 
of steel, aluminum, and glass and the cut- 
backs in purchases have meant curtailments 
in these various industries which are vital 
to this area; and 

Whereas the sound financial condition of 
railroads is a prerequisite to the industrial 
development and future industrial progress 
of New Kensington, Westmoreland County, 
and Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of the City of New Kensington go on rec- 
ord as commending the purpose of the 
current hearings before Congress and urge 
that every effort be made to reestablish the 
competitive position and financial health of 
the railroad. 

2. That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to Senator GrorGeE SMATHERS, chair- 
man of the Subcommitee on Surface Trans- 
portation of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, Washington, 
D. C.; to the members of this committee; 
and to Senators JosePH S. CLARK and EpwarpD 
MarTIN, and Representative JoHN H. DENT. 


Capital: Antirecession Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the ed- 
itorial in the Nation’s Agriculture, May 
1958 issue, by Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, is most timely. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this editorial entitled “Capital: 
Antirecession Medicine’”’: 

The strength of the United States economy 
is in its productivity. We produce more 
goods, more services and more farm products 
per worker than any other nation in the 
world. What are the reasons for this high 
level of production which is the envy of the 
world? 

Other nations have equal or superior na- 
tural resources, scientific knowledge or 
skilled craftsmen. However, no other nation 
has accumulated and invested as much capi- 
tal in the tools and machinery for produc- 
tion as have we in the United States. 

The real difference between the workers in 
India, for example and those in this coun- 
try is that we have earned and saved the 
necessary capital to buy tools and machines 
to replace hand labor. 

The free choice system which 
has worked so well for us is founded on pri- 
vate sources for capital funds. The socialist 
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nations depend upon public sources for 
capital funds. Private capitalism succeeds 
because the people have incentives to work 
and to save. They are compensated for the 
risk of investment and the delayed use of 
their lands by interest and dividend pay- 
ments. 

Public sources for capital are often inade- 
quate and unreliable because investment 
decisions are made on a political bias rather 
than on the basis of the greatest need. 
Furthermore, the Government depends pri- 
marily upon high taxes’ on income and 
profits for its source of investment funds. 

High taxes on the income of individuals 
reduces their incentive to work harder to 
secure more income. Thus Government fi- 
nancing of capital needs is self-defeating— 
it results in inadequate funds to purchase 
tools and machines, lower production, and 
a@ gradually declining standard of living. 
Freedom of choice in the investment of 
private funds stimulates the flow of capital 
while Government collection tends to dry 
up the source of these capital funds. 

Industrial payrolls—jobs of all kinds— 
depend upon a steady flow of new capital 
from private savings. Government tax and 
fiscal policies influence the amount and rate 
of savings and investments made by indi- 
viduals. Continuous inflation, such as we 
have had during the last several years, de< 
preciates the value of savings. 

Heavy Government spending which results 
in a high level of taxation reduces the in- 
centive to earn and also the ability of busi- 
ness corporations to accumulate capital 
from earnings. Perhaps the current reces- 
sion is the result of inadequate capital in- 
vestment—a product of inflation and ex- 
cessive Government spending. [If this is 
true, the remedy for this recession is not 
more spending by Government. Reduced 
taxation would help speed up the capital 
accumulation that is needed to buy more 
tools and machines to make more jobs. The 
way to lower taxes is to reduce Government 
spending. 

CHARLES/B. SHUMAN, 
President, American Farm 
F Bureau Federation. 


Public Works and the Recession 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Recorp an 
article appearing in the April 1958 edi- 
tion of the American Public Works As- 
sociation News Letter. The article is 
authored by Mr. Harry L. Severson. 

The article follows: 

PUBLIC WORKS AND THE RECESSION 


(By Harry L. Severson) 

Following the close of World War IT, traf- 
fic jams, double shifts in the public schools, 
breakdowns in mass transportation, and in- 
adequate water and sewer facilities com- 
bined to dramatize the essential nature of 
public works. To some extent everyone was 


for large improvement of their capital faci, 
ties became very great. xy 
In spite of the fact that the construction 
of large public works increased the demands 
for the types of labor and capital which 
were in short supply, due to the large yol. 
ume of new construction which was als 
taking place in the private sectors of the 
economy, many business groups threw their 
active support behind the campaigns for 
such improvements as: better highways, 
tension of water and sewer facilities, im. 
proved ports, and additional schools. Some 
civic leaders, however, were disturbed he. 


cause these great public works programs, al. 


though badly needed, were contributing to 
inflationary pressures, which continued ex. 
cept for two very short periods to be a seri. 
ous national problem until the middle of 
1957.‘ 


In the past few months, however, the 


storm clouds of a gathering recession haye 
placed the situation in a different light, 
As the volume of unemployment began to 
rise to a point generally regarded ag 4 
danger signal, more and more attention has 
been directed to the possibility of using this 
large volume of needed public works ag a 
stabilizing force. In a period of recession, 
it is argued, necessary projects should be 
speeded up, thereby offsetting to some «- 
tent the declining volume of business in the 
private sectors of the economy. 


THE PRESENT DIFFERS FROM THE 1930'S 


The discussion of the possibility of using 
public works to moderate an economic slump 
recalls the great depression of the 1930's, 
when the role of public works as an antl 
depression measure was argued at length, 
and faltering steps were taken belatedly to 
develop projects in an effort to stimulate 
the lagging volume of business. This expe 
rience was far from reassuring, but it does 
not mean that there is not much to be 
learned from it. Three obvious conclusions 
stand out: (1) Public works alone are no 
enough to turn the tide or even to be very 
effective in moderating the decline. To be 
effective an acceleration of public works must 
be accompanied by appropriate fiscaf and 
monetary policies. (2) The earlier in the 
business decline that such programs (or any 
other antidepression measures) are started, 
the more likely they are to be successfil, 
One difficulty with using public works i 
this connection ‘is that it often takes a long 
time to get a project under way. (3) Local 
administration of public works is much mor 
efficient than Federal control. 

The situation today is different in many 
respects than it was in the 1930's. The 
built-in stabilizers about which we hear # 
much provide a more favorable environment 


for combating an economic slump than Wi — 


the case 30.years ago. Another important 
difference is the fact that the population 
is presently expanding at a much more rapid 
rate. At that time the advocates of public 
works were to some extent plumping i 
make-work projects. There were seriou 
reservations on the part of large groups about 
the worthwhileness of many of the projects 
which were advocated and in certain cast 
later undertaken. This was unfortunate, # 
it tended to induce a still further los @ 
faith in the future. When laborers belie 
that they are engaged in a make-work 
deavor, cynicism develops which undermine 
morale and this in turn contributes to i 
downward spiral, oe 


At the present time there appears 


a strong underlying feeling of 
‘sometimes more implicit in behavior 
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Jem is rather which enes should have pri- 


- ority, and the political leaders who hope 


to use public works as a stabilizing force 
merely wish to reduce the lead time and 
push badly needed improvements through to 
completion somewhat more rapidly than 
would otherwise be the case. 
que VOLUME OF PUBLIC WORKS IS LARGE AND 
STILL INCREASING 
The volume of public works has become 
so great that it must be considered in any 
evaluation of the business situation. From 
the extremely low level of $1.5 billion in 
1946 construction expenditures of State and 
local governments have increased steadily. 
In 1957 they had reached an estimated total 
of $11 billion. As already indicated, the 
demand for the services provided by these 
improvements is also expanding rapidly and 
even at this rapid rate of construction (the 
highest on record) very little headway is 
being made in reducing the backlogs held 
over from World War II. If a substantial 
proportion of the needs of our expanding 
‘economy are to be met, construction ex- 
penditures of these governments must con- 
tinue to expand. This upward movement is 
ted to carry on to a level of around 
$18 billion by 1962, and still higher to $25 
billion by 1968. New capital facilities in 
approximately these amounts must be built 
if the hopes of individuals and communities 
for a continued improvement in the stand- 
ard of living are to be realized. 


POSITIVE ACTION REQUIRED TO KEEP PUBLIC 
WORKS PROGRAMS FROM DRAGGING 


Inasmuch as @ recession tends to feed 
upon itself for a considerable period of time, 
some positive action will be required to pre- 
vent these public works programs from drag- 
ging. The recession psychology tends to 
make voters and publie officials alike more 
conservative. The optimism which pre- 
yailed so generally only a few months ago 
seems to belong to a past and perhaps 
somewhat naive era. The inconveniences 
involved in getting along with existing 
capital facilities do not seem quite as great 
as they did earlier and smaller increases to 
capacity are more appreciated by the pub- 
lic. Furthermore, the financing of the new 
projects is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the local subdivisions to arrange in spite 
of the easier credit policies of the Federal 
Reserve System and lower levels of interest 
Tates generally. A recession causes the cur- 
Tent expenditures of most governments to 
increase, while higher taxes become even 
more distasteful. Under these circumstances 
it is extremely difficult to arrange for the 
servicing of additional long-term debts and 
investors begin to scrutinize the credit qual- 
ity of new offerings more sharply. When 
there is an upturn in business, the attitude 
of the voters again becomes favorable to- 
Ward public works, and there is apt to be 
spurt at the very top of the cycle. 


A BROADER MARKET IS NEEDED FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL BONDS — 


To add still further to the problems of 
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But as the new offerings poured out, the 
portfolios in which tax exemption is very 
valuable gradually filled up, and as this oc- 
curred, the issuers were forced to make sub- 
stantial concessions. Currently it is the 
investors who are in the most advantageous 
position in the bargaining. The issuer who 
wishes to get the best price must adjust 
his offering very carefully to conditions in 
the capital market. Since the portfolios 
which value tax exemption very highly are 
not growing as rapidly as the total supply 
of tax-exempt securities, this process will 
continue—except to the extent that new 
markets for State and local bonds are found. 

One simple proposal for attracting addi- 
tional funds into the tax-exempt sector of 
the capital market is the so-called pass- 
through which would allow investment 
companies to purchase the bonds of State 
and local governments and pass the interest 
to their shareholders without the loss of its 
tax-exempt status. This proposal in its 
broad form, such as embodied in H. R. 8702, 
would tap large pools of funds over the 
years, 

CONCLUSION 

After an economic slump has started, the 
problem of bolstering the economy to a 
point where the number of unemployed will 
begin to decline is an extremely large un- 
dertaking. This writer is firmly convinced 
that this cannot be done with one type of 
program. Rather there must be a bold ap- 
proach on many fronts simultaneously. 
There is more than 1 way of combating a 
recession; in fact, since no 2 recessions 
are likely to run the same course, an ef- 
fective plan for 1 may not be entirely 
feasible for another. The most promising 
focusing point for an antirecession program 
under existing circumstances appears to be 
@ series of coordinated fiscal and monetary 
policies which will provide more purchasing 
power and easier credit. These policies 
should be supported by measures to stimu- 
late the rate of construction of public works, 
particularly those already on the drawing 
boards, or which can be started quickly. 

The volume of construction of capital fa- 
cilities by State and local governments is so 
large that it cannot safely be ignored in 
formulating economic policies. There is a 
very real danger that in the absence of pos- 
itive action on this front the recession psy- 
chology will result in a slowing down of 
plans already under consideration, thereby 
contributing still more to the downward 
spiral. One way to encourage public works 
is to proyide State and local governments 
with a readier access to the accumulating 
pools of savings, such as would be provided 
by the broad pass-through. This has the 
advantage of costing the Federal Govern- 
ment very little in the way of lost revenue. 
Furthermore, it does not alter existing Fed- 
eral, State, and local relationships. The 
complete control of these projects would be 
left at the local level, where it can be exer- 
cised most efficiently and economically. 





Israel Is 10 Years Old 
SPEECH 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Wednesday, April 23,1958 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 





‘lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, of the 


Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune, reviews Israel's 


10-year progress. 
We all hope that this bastion of democ- 
racy in the Middle East will continue to 
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expand and progress and enjoy self-gov- 
ernment and peace. 

The editorial follows: 

IsraEt Is 10 YEARS OLD 

The Jewish community in Gary, along 
with some 300 others in the United States 
and many in other countries throughout the 
world are celebrating the 10th birthday of 
the State of Israel (Medimet Yisrael) —‘God 
strives,” or rules. 

The timing of the celebration in Israel 
may seem somewhat confusing. The Jewish 
state in Palestine was proclaimed on May 
14, 1948. That was the 5th day in the 
month of Iyar in the Jewish calendar. The 
corresponding date in the Christian calendar 
this year was April 24. Thus the observ- 
ance now. 

The new state actually came into being 
at midnight on May 14, the moment the 
British mandate over Palestine ended. Two 
minutes later Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, paused 
in a United Nations Assembly debate in New 
York over an American trusteeship plan for 
Jerusalem, to declare, “The game is up.” 
Another 9 minutes later in Washington, 
President Harry S. Truman issued an un- 
expected United States defacto recognition 
of the new state, acting on an appeal from 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the late Zionist leader 
who was to be declared the first president 
of Israel. 

The American gesture threw the special 
U. N. meeting into a turmoil and caused 
some bad feelings between the United States 
and Britain. But de jure recognition was 
held off until the following January 31 after 
the first elected Israeli Government took 
over. 

As British troops left the new Israeli na- 
tion, five Arab countries joined in an at- 
tack. The Israelis won that war, amazingly 
in view of the odds against them. They 
have more than held their own in the inter- 
mittent fighting that has followed. 

Tragically, there has been much such 
fighting and there still is only an uneasy 
truce in the Holy Land. The world cannot 
be happy over that phase of the last decade 
in Palestine, nor can the blame for it be 
assessed entirely against either side. The 
problem of establishing peace is a thorny 
one that must still be worked out. 

Aside from that, however, there is reason 
for great satisfaction in Israel, and in the 
world’s Jewish communities, for what has 
been accomplished in the new nation. Jews 
and non-Jews can join in applauding a tre- 
mendous development. 

Israel had a population of only 650,000 when 
it was established in May 1948. In the decade 
it has tripled in numbers. An insurge of 
Jews from all over the world, in addition to 
normal growth, brings the total today to just 
under 2 million, plus 214,000 Arab residents. 

Most of the new immigrants to Israel have 
gone to work in the fields. They have literal- 
ly made the desert bloom again. In 1948 
some 412,000 acres were under cultivation; 
the latest figure is 956,250, with production 
tripled. Settlements have been built up in 
wastes that had been desolate for centuries, 

New industries have been established, elec- 
tric output has more than tripled. The gov- 
ernment has built more than 180,000 apart- 
ments and established 430 new communities, 

All this has required an outlay of about 
$3 billion. From the United States has come 
$469 million in official funds. In addition 
Americans have been heavy buyers of Israel 
state bonds and contributors to voluntary 
aid funds that together with other aid have 
given the new state more than $1 billion in 
funds. , 

As it starts its second decade, Israel's great 
internal problems are absorption of the re- 
maining Arab population, irrigation, the re- 
adjustments to a socialist, welfare state. The 
many ts must be integrated into 
the population, and further immigration 
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must be absorbed. One of the first major 
tasks will be completion of the Jordan River 
project, so“its waters will flow to the south 
and the Negev to provide new agricultural 
jJand. 

But all of Israel's internal problems are 
both conditioned and dwarfed by the huge 
external problem of Arab enmity. There 
can be achievements in the second decade 
of the Jewish Nation far surpassing those 
of the last 10 years if a solution to this prob- 
lem can be found. The whole Western world, 
not only the nations of the Middle East, have 
an important stake in what is done about it. 


Proposal for a World Youth Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the bat- 
tle of ideas and the effort to influence 
the minds of men is of greatest impor- 
tance today. In the ideological struggle 
now going on in the world it is impera- 
tive that we apply boldness and imagina- 
tion, if we desire to refute Communist 
propaganda whose primary aim is to 
confuse the minds of people everywhere. 
In the interest of world peace and the 
survival of mankind, it is our task to get 
the truth across to the nations of the 
world, to keep them informed and alert, 
and to build greater international amity 
and understanding. 

In order to help develop a bold and 
imaginative program on our part, I am 
suggesting that the United States take 
the initiative in calling together an in- 
ternational convention of youth and 
youth leaders who have demonstrated an 
interest in science, scientific progress, 
and their application toward peaceful 
uses. It is my conviction that youth 
representatives of Iron Curtain countries 
be likewise included in this world youth 
convention, so that they too may have 
the opportunity to:see for themselves 
that we desire peace and not the destruc- 
tion of humanity. 

For this reason and to achieve this 
aim, I am today introducing a Concur- 
rent Resolution authorizing and request- 
ing the President to issue a call for an 
international convention or conference 
of youth and youth leaders of all coun- 
tries of the world, which is to be held in 
the very near future. The time and 
place of such convention is to be left to 
the discretion of the President. 

The purpose of this international 
youth convention would be to obtain the 
views and opinions of world youth on 
the following and related problems: 

First. The development of science for 
peaceful uses, rather than for war or for 
destructive purposes. 

Second. The need for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial development of 
the underprivileged and underdeveloped 
countries of the world, and how youth 
can be helpful in promoting this growth. 

Third. Seek specific ways and meth- 
ods to raise the standard of living in 
“all countries, including health and edu- 
cation standards, 
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Fourth. Seek specific ways and meth- 
ods to provide an incentive and a future 
for youth everywhere, including greater 
opportunities for education, an appre- 
ciation of scientific knowledge, and a 
desire to cooperate with the youth of 
other nations toward better interna- 
tional understanding. 

My resolution also provides that this 
youth convention should set up specific 
recommendations for an international 
designed to encourage the youth of the 
world to take up scientific projects and 
research for peaceful uses and of bene- 
fit to all mankind, so that the present 
and future generations may be able to 
live in peace and without fear of de- 
struction. 

I should like to add this one stipula- 
tion: When and if such a convention is 
held, we must take every precaution to 
make certain that the delegates of all 
countries without exception be given full 
opportunities to express their views on 
the problems to be considered. _ 

It is my belief that the convocation 
of an international youth convention 
would give us the opportunity to take the 
leadership in a stroke of world-wide 
propaganda for the cause of freedom. 
It would enable us to prove beyond any 
doubt to the undecided and the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world that we are 
genuinely seeking peace, that we are 
sincerely interested in the peaceful ap- 
plication of science for the benefit of 
mankind. 

I think that the youth of these na- 
tions, through their representatives at 
this international convention, would un- 
derstand our earnest desire to live in 
peace and to eliminate all fear of hu- 
man destruction. 

In short, a bold step of this kind on 
our part would help to put the Soviet 
Union on the defensive in the eyes of 
freedom-loving and peace-loving peoples 
all over the world. I urge the Congress 
to take fast action on this proposal and 
to request the President to put it into 
practice. We stand to gain a great deal 
by quick action. 


Dangers of the Present Foreign Trade 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I-commend to the attention of 
the Congress the following speech by 
Mr. Blackmore, who is making every 
effort to warn America of the dangers of 
the present foreign trade policy: 
REMARKS BY A. H. BLACKMORE; PRESIDENT, 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATER 

SpParRTANBURG, SPARTANBURG, S. C., BEFORE 

THE PoLicy LUNCHEON MEETING OF CHAM- 

BER OF COMMERCE OF THE UmnrIrep STATEs, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Apri 30, 1958 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and to the proposed policy declara- 


- 


fore this assembly. 

These remarks are justified by the yard. 
sticks suggested by Senator Dirksen yester. 
day. You will recall the Senator admon. 
ished local groups to curb pleas for seifisi) 
individual purposes. He declared present, 
tions would best merit the interest and con. 
cern of the lawmakers and other agencies 
in Washington which would affect: 

1. The survival and security of our Na- 
tion; 

2. The solvency of this country; 

3. The preservation of the free enterprise 
system; and 

4. The need to keep abreast of progress, 

Today I should like to point out that the 
foreign trade program of this country has 
been so completely: modified. and so dras- 
tically revised from the original concept of 
reciprocal trade in the past decade that it 
demands the immediate, serious reconsid- 
eration of the Congress, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and all 
champions of the free enterprise system. 

The United States textile industry was 
America's first major industry to be affected 
adversely by this country’s revised foreign 
trade policies in recent years. 

The slow strangulation, crippling and 
discouraging retrenchment of the domestic 
textile industry started about 1954. 

Calls for caution by industry spokesmen 
since that time provoked no realistic reme- 
dies, but some irritation, in Washington. 
Industry spokesmen were, in effect, rebuffed 
for trying to call the Nation’s attention to 
what these businessmen felt was a dangerous 
practice and precedent and a critical trend 
if we are to preserve our American free-enter- 
prise system. 

While the dilemma of the textile industry 
continues unabated, there is now before this 
country a dire threat to several other im- 
portant industries and major employers of 
American workingmen and women. 

The only consolation today is that the tex- 
tile industry is not alone now in its fear of 
ultimate destruction less the extremely lib- 
eral foreign trade program is reconstructed 
on a true reciprocal trade basis. The free 
flow of goods in a sound foreign trade pro- 
gram can be most beneficial to the free world 
when such trade is to the mutual advantage 
of the countries concerned. 

Today we, who continue to be gravely con- 
cerned about the textile industry, can point 
finally to other industries which are suffer- 
ing—and dying—from the effects of current 
operations of the foreign trade program. 

Take a good look at the economic stability 
and employment levels in the domestic 
camera and watch industries, the pottery 
and chinaware industries of California, many 
coal producers of West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, the wood screw manufacturers 2 
Hartford, Cleveland, Cincinnati and many 
other cities, the typewriter and sewing mé- 
chine manufacturers, the tuna fish industry 
on the west coast, the chemical industry and 
independerit oil producers in this country, 
to name but a few. : 

The wholesale importation of these for- 
eign-made products or substitutes 
produced in most cases by workers who ame 
paid less than one-tenth the pay scale of 
American workingmen in comparable 
trices, will gredually bring @ greater and We 


the economic security of hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the country, let me Te 
mind you that the great American textile 
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the very bankruptcy of these key domestic 
industries? 

My only hope today is that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States accept 
our words of caution as sincere suggestions, 
worthy of consideration. The foreign trade 
program of the United States must be re- 
appraised in the light of what is happen- 
ing to industry today throughout the 
country. These industries are important to 
our economy today; they will be even more 
important in the event of war. 

We also beseech the National Chamber 
to re-examine its current concept and sup- 
port of practices in the fleld of foreign com- 
merce and to consider the desirability of 
restating and effectuating a practical, real- 
istic policy to recreate a true reciprocal for- 
eign trade program that will be mutually 
advantageous to the United States and the 
free world. 

In closing, let me state that I am in no 
way connected with the American textile 
industry. However, the State of South 
Carolina is one of America’s foremost pro- 
ducers of textiles. I am an electrical con- 
tractor who has a fierce sense of fair play 
and champion the three-enterprise system 
that has made America great. We must 
not jeopardize it. 





Dispel the Gloom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be disastrous if we permitted con- 
tinuous pessimistic talk to bring about 
a depression in the United States. 

This would be a case of talking our 
way into something from which no 
amount of talk would extricate us. 

I believe that positive action, positive 
talk will lead to a rapid recovery in this 
country. If the negative is emphasized, 
a hegative situation will result. 

In view of the current economic situ- 
ation, I am convinced that our talk 
should be directed toward what our dy- 
Ramic economy can do to take up the 
present slack with a view to promoting 
greater expansion of this economy so 
that no one willing to work will be out 
of work. : 

I fully believe that our economic 
frontiers are limited only by our own 
ideas, our own initiative, and our own 
energy 


I was, therefore, very interested in a 
é to me by a friend 
wherein George Hammond, president of 
Carl Byoir & Associates, told an execu- 
tive group of his public relations organi- 
tation that private enterprise can do 
Much to help in righting the economy 

h positive talk and positive action. 


“This is the approach that I subscribe 


Ble, people seem to forget that we still 
have 275,000 employed.” 

Mr. Hammond’s antidote is to let peo- 
Ple know what is on the good side of 
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the economic ledger, which far out- 
weighs the other side, as a major step 
in rebuilding our confidence in the econ- 
omy. 

This is Mr. Hammond’s prediction: 
“In 1958, the people of our country will 
forget there is a recession—and there 
soon won’t be any because they’ll have 
the inclination to buy again—if they 
have an opportunity to read the affirma- 
tive news that-exists all around us.” 

That is a sound prediction, and one 
which is based on confidence in the 
American people. 





I Believe in the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, there fol- 
lows an address by the distinguished 
dean of the Michigan delegation, the 
Honorable Ciare E. HOFFMAN, represent- 
ing the Fourth District. The address 
was given on Tuesday, April 29, 1958, at 
the Michigan Congressional Dinner As- 
sociation Executives of Michigan at the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

The address follows: 


I BELIEVE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The honor of appearing before you to- 
night is due to the fact that my term of 
service in the House is longer than that of 
any of the other present Michigan Members, 
either Democrat or Republican. 

Placed in the position of speaking for the 
Members of the House, nothing that may be 
said should be construed as in any way 
partisan. 

In years gone by, the 2 great parties, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, and their leaders have 
had in mind but 1 objective, the welfare of 
the people, the security of the Republic. 

Party methods may have varied. Some 
of our policies may have been character- 
istic of the party to which we owed al- 
legiance. 

There was a time when he who advocated 
a high protective tariff or spoke in favor of 
and worked for a tariff for revenue only or 
for free trade, by his words and his ac- 
tions labeled himself as a member and ad- 
herent of 1 of the 2 great parties. 

But, to a great degree that day of de- 
marcation has gone. 

In a ‘month or two on the Hill a real fight 
will be waged on the extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. Members of both par- 
ties will be found on both sides of that 
issue, as they have been and are found from 
day to day on opposite sides of many issues. 

No longer can the individual Member’s 
party alinement be determined by scanning 
the record of the rollcall votes. 


What has been said does not mean, how- 
ever, that the future will not have need for 
the two-party system. Each major political 
party of today is split by deep, simcere con- 
victions on issues which will become more 
important as the future unfolds. 


On more than one occasion, on a teller 
yote, in the House, the Speaker, who hails 
from Texas, the majority leader who comes 
from Massachusetts—both Democrats—have 
walked down the aisle, one supporting a 
nay, the other a yea vote. 
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A similar situation exists on the minority 
side of the aisle, where no great surprise is 
evidenced if minority leaders vote contrary 
to what the press has stated to be the ad- 
ministration’s viewpoint. Nor do Members 
on either side blindly follow their chosen 
leaders on a sometimes basic issue. 

Many of us believe that a two-party sys- 
tem is vital if we are to have sound govern- 
ment and many believe that a new political 
alinement is coming—an alinement under 
which the so-called liberals and progressives 
in both parties may unite, while the con- 
servatives, or as they are sometimes dispar- 
agingly referred to, reactionaries, may be 
found in opposition. 

But be all this as it may, it may truth- 
fully be said that as long as the people, by 
secret ballot, select their representatives, 
those representatives will reflect the wishes, 
the desires, and the convictions of the people 
themselves. 

If, in the future, the people are misgov- 
erned, the fault will lie not with the women 
and the men they send to Congress, but with 
the people themselves—the people who, be- 
cause of their lack of vigilance and the non- 
exercise of their voting privilege, have sur- 
rendered their right to govern. 

To put it in a few brief words, this is the 
people’s Government and, be it good or bad, 
the responsibility for what it does or fails 
to do rests upon the shoulders of the people 
themselves. 

It is altogether too much to expect the 
agent to disregard the wishes of his prin- 
cipal; the servant to act contrary to the 
interests of the master. 

So, we reach the conclusion that, this 
being the people’s government, a govern- 
ment established by our forefathers, its ef- 
ficiency, its durability, and its desirability 
having been demonstrated by time and ex- 
perience, the future welfare of our people 
and the security of our Nation depend not 
upon the action of the Congress but upon 
what you, and others in similar situations, 
think and do. 

This Government of ours will continue 
to make progress and to succeed—to guar- 
antee opportunity for prosperity, the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, as you—this because each 
of you is an outstanding individual, a 
leader in your community—and those among 
whom you live—assume and exercise your 
responsibility. 

The Members of Congress are but your 
representatives, your servants. 

This is not an attempt to shirk or to 
shift responsibility. If, speaking for all 
Members of Congress, one thought may be 
expressed, it is this: 

Regardless of party affiliations, and how- 
ever devious may seem the path, each of 
us sincerely desires to carry out the wishes 
of the people he represents insofar as they 
do not conflict with his convictions of what 
is best for the Republic. 

If he fails, then—as time rolls on, in No- 
vember of each even-numbered year—the 
people have opportunity to attempt to select 
a better servant. Once again, the immediate 
responsibility is yours. 


FAITH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A previous speaker expressed his faith in 
Michigan, He gave some of the reasons upon 
which he based that faith. 

Permit me to express my confidence in 
our Nation. To give some of the reasons for 
my faith in the United States of America— 
for my loyalty to the Flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands. 

First, the Founding Fathers who estab- 
lished this Government of ours knew what 
tyranny and depression were—their effect 
upon a people. Our forefathers knew the 
value of liberty, of security, of opportunity. 

And because our forefathers knew of the 
things to which reference has been made, 
they were willing not only to sever all home- 
land ties, but to courageously face the un<- 
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known, to endure whatever hardship might 
be necessary, to establish here in a new 
land a new and an unprecedented form of 
government. 

Today, to some a trip to the moon pre- 
sents no more of a mystery, or a hardship, 
or impossibility of attainment, than did the 
situation confronting Columbus when he 
sailed west. At least, we Know there is & 
moon. Columbus thought the world was 
round—not flat. He had never dreamed of 
an America. 

It is almost impossible for us today to 
visualize the hardships which our forefath- 
ers faced, the sufferings which they endured, 
the sacrifices which they made—not only 
that they might have a better government, 
but that those who came after might enjoy 
the blessings which they sought. 

That they built not only wisely, but for 
endurance, as well as for success, when they 
divided the powers of the Government which 
they established into 3 separate and distinct 
branches, has been demonstrated time and 
time again. 

The progress which has been made under 
the Constitution, to which some seem to 
refer apologetically, has astonished an en- 
vious world. 

Today, we have no reason to be ashamed, 
or humiliated, because of the achievement 
of any other nation or nations. True, Russia 
launched the sputnik. But what was it? A 
showpiece, built at the sacrifice of the Rus- 
sian people of many a blessing enjoyed by 
the humblest of our citizens. 

Today, those in whom we have every rea- 
son to have confidence have told us time 
and again that we have no reason to fear 
the military might of any other nation. 

And who is there among us who would be- 
come the subject of the greatest military 
power on earth, if, with it, went the loss of 
liberty, a denial of the blessings which we 
now all here enjoy? 

DO SOMETHING—NO MATTER WHAT 


Today’s situation calls to mind my memo- 
ries of Kipling’s description of the Bandar- 
log—the monkeys of the animal world. 

All other animals seemed, as described by 
Kipling, to have a definite place, a definite 
purpose—but the monkeys were continually 
running about, chattering, drifting from 
place to place, finding something new to do 
but never finishing anything they under- 
took, although all the time hurling missiles 
of some kind in the path of whatever animal 
they might encounter. 

Today, a vocal few seem obsessed with the 
idea that, because the Constitution is old, 
it has outlived its usefulness as a guide— 
that there is some power in legislation which 
will enable it to solve all our problems, real 
or fancied—ignore all of nature’s laws, per- 
haps cause the earth to turn from the East 
to the West to greet a rising sun. 

From day to day, we discover a new fear. 
With it, a new panacea. 

We forget the great truth uttered by Presi- 
dent Franklin D.-Roosevelt on March 4, 
1933, when he said: 

“This great Nation will endure as it has 
endured, will revive and will prosper. So, 
first of all, let me assert my firm belief that 
the only thing we have to fear is fear itself: 
mameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror 
which paralyzes needed efforts to convert re- 
treat into advance.” 

Let us forget our fancied fears, adhere to 
the principles which have brought us so far 
along the road of progress and contentment. 
Let us quit seeking quack remedies. 

The rapid and tremendous increase in the 
public debt, our inability to meet necessary 
current expenditures, indicates we are fol- 
lowing a dangerous course. 

On July 30, 1932, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt gave us some sound advice, among 
other things saying: 

“Revenues must cover expenditures by one 
means or another. Any government, like 
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any family, can for a year, spend a little 
more than it earns. But you and I know 
that a continuation of that habit means the 
poorhouse.” 

And again in October of 1932, he called 
attention to the fact that— 

“Now, the credit of the family depends 
chiefly’ on whether that family is living 
within its income. And this is so of the 
Nation. If the Nation is living within its 
income, its credit is good. 

“If, in some crisis, it lives beyond its 
income for a year or two, it can usually 
borrow temporarily on reasonable terms. 

“But if, like a spendthrift, it throws dis- 
cretion to the winds, is willing to make no 
sacrifice at ail in spending, extends its tax- 
ing to the limit of the people’s power to pay 
and continues to pile up deficits, it is on 
the road to bankruptcy.” 

Apparently, many have forgotten that the 
Federal Government has no dollars except 
as it acquires them through taxation. 

In October of 1932, President Roosevelt, at 
Pittsburgh, advised us that— 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors because they are a burden on 
production and can be paid only by produc- 
tion. If excessive, they are reflected in idle 
factories, tax-sold farms, and, hence, in 
hordes of the hungry, tramping the streets 
and seeking jobs in vain. 

“Our workers may never see a tax bill, but 
they pay in deductions from wages, in in- 
creased cost of what they buy, or, as now, 
in broad cessation of employment.” 

Today’s immediate problem grows out of 
unemployment—of what some term a de- 
pression, others a recession. 

As a remedy, many proposals have been 
made, most of which are based upon the 
thought that those who have should assume 
the care of and provide for, temporarily at 
least, the needs and the desires of those who 
have less. For the unfortunate, that we 
must do; but those who are able should at 
least make some effort to help themselves. 

Perhaps the remedy for one of today’s 
problems was given us by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt on September 9, 1931, when 
he said: 

“This depression is today’s problem. We 
cannot and must not borrow against the 
future to meet it. We must share now out 
of what we have, but not out of what we 
expect to have some day in the future.” 

That advice is as sound today as when 
given. 

But limitation of.time brings us back to 
the basic issue. So, permit me to add that, 
for the average, healthy, and mentally com- 
petent individual, opportunity is all that 
anyone is justified in seeking. 

Dependency is a fool’s paradise, and will 
ruin not only he who accepts it but, ulti- 
mately, all of us. 

Chew that one over—digest it—and, if 
there be a substitute for individual respon- 
sibility, for free enterprise, for the greatest 
possible degree of individual liberty consis- 
tent with the general welfare—let' us have 
it, citing first, however, a proven example in 
the world’s history. The world’s junkyard 
is filled with the wrecks of nations which 
sought prosperity and enjoyment through 
socialism or tyranny. 

Viewed in the light of tradition and of 
history, judged by experience, under the 
Constitution, under the Stars and Stripes— 
not under a one-world flag—measured by the 
world’s standards, we are the most*powerful 
nation on earth. Our people—as individuals 
and as a whole—have more of everything 
man considers enjoyable and good than do 
the people of any other country. 

None of this is due to accident. It all 
exists because those who founded this Gov- 
ernment thought wisely, planned well. 
Those who followed adhered to true prin- 
ciples—the good Lord was merciful to us 





and blessed us far beyond what we have 
earned. ae 
This is our Government, The Members 
Congress will, sincerely and to the best 
their ability, attempt, through legislation, 
translate your desires into action. We ate, 
however, no more than your servants. eo 
This is the people’s Government. As you 
and your associates at home use your a 
exercise your judgment, and actively 
pate in the selection of your representatives — 
the future of this Nation will be determined, 
The responsibility is yours—the wor 
“yours” means the individuals who have op. 
portunity to go to the polls. As that oppor. 
tunity and responsibility is used and as. 
sumed, so the future welfare of our peopl 
and of our Nation will be determined. 
Thank you and God bless you. 





















































































Testimony of Brig. Gen. H. A. Boushey 
Before Select Committee on Astronay 
tics and Space Exploration . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are vitally interested in the current 
hearings of the House Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration, 
The committee is conducting these hear- 
ings for the purpose of enabling it to 
recommend action which the Congress 
should take on astronautics or inter. 
planetary travel and communications 
and the exploration of the vast expanse 
of space between the earth and other 
planets. 

I am pleased to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the statement pre 
sented to the committee on April 23, 
1958, by Brig. Gen. H. A. Boushey, dep- 
uty director of research and develop- 
ment, Office of the Air Force Depuly 
Chief of Staff for Development. 

General Boushey has focused to @ 
possibility of realization what to a laj- 
man would seem fantastic and imagi- 
nary dreams for the control of space. 
Of especial interest are his remarks 0 
the possibility of establishing an it- 
habited lunar base useful for civiliat 
and military purposes. General Bol- 
shey’s statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
and counsel, man’s future is inevitably 
linked with the problems which this com 
mittee is considering. Thus I feel honored 
that you have requested me to appear 
you today to present my views—views 
I recoOgnize may be controversial, but nev 
theless, ones which I believe sincerely, 
which I shall attempt to present clearly 
concisely. é 

We in the military services sincerely P 
that of space may never be use 
but rather, that peaceful benefits of 
may be freely enjoyed by all men. Hi 
I have been called before your c U 
as @ military witness, and thus I shall @] 
to limit my remarks to those which are p=" 
tinent to the military potential of space. 

But at the outset, I would like to @ 
one observation. Past experience has 
that some of our most 
have failed to appreciate new 
Typical expressions of our military = 
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gientific past come to mind—“Steam will 
never replace the sail,” “the airplane can 
never sink a battleship,” “power can never 
pe obtained from the atom,” “a jet engine 
will always be too inefficient to be useful,” 
and fairly recently, “the hydrogen bomb 
won’t work.” 

So I feel we should analyze proposals with 
intelligence and imagination—for again and 
again, the “absurd impossible” of today be- 


comes the reality of tomorrow. 


From a military consideration, the debate 
of the space age can be narrowed to two 
questions. These are: 

1, Can space power provide significant 
military advantage? and ‘ 

' 9. If this be true, what specific military 
applications of space pewer will give us the 
greatest advantage? 

Now, without claiming to be the only per- 
sons who have considered these critical ques- 
tions, we in the United States Air Force, on 
the basis of actual military experience, feel 
we can answer the first question in terms of 
plainest commonsense, For years our job 
has been to achieve—and at times to exer- 
cise—a dominant capability to deliver fire- 
power against an enemy by military oper- 
ations above the surface of the earth. In 
doing this job we have been and still are 
guided by one major premise—that a de- 
cisive margin of advantage goes to the nation 
whose delivery vehicles can attain the great- 
est speed, the greatest range, and the great- 
est altitude. 

The battle-tested validity of that premise 
has impelled the Air Force to continue its 
efforts to fly higher, farther, and faster. The 
technical endeavors that have been acceler- 
ated and intensified by this program have 
produced truly spectacular results. For ex- 
ample, the improvements in rocketry, guid- 
ance, and hypersonic aerodynamics which 
are incorporated in our intercontinental and 
intermediate range ballistic missiles are truly 
major technical advances. But these, and 
other achievements are well known to this 
committee and need no elaboration. 

It is a fact that the first military space 
weapons will be the Air Force interconti- 
nental and intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles Atlas, Titan, and Thor. To these should 
be added the Army’s Jupiter and the Navy's 
Promising Polaris. While these missiles 
only remain in space a relatively short period 
of time, they do leave the sensible portion 
of the atmosphere and during this time they 
tespond only to astronautic laws, the basic 
laws which control the motion of the bodies 
of our solar system. Such weapons are space 
weapons, and they produce tremendous im- 
provements in the range, speed, and reaction 
time of our Nation’s deterrent force. 

It thus becomes obvious that the answer 
to our first question, “Can space power guar- 
antee significant military advantage?—is a 
decisive, yes. 

This brings us to the second question, 
“What other specific military applications of 
space power will give us the greatest ad- 
vantage?” And by other specific military 
applications of space power I refer to space 
Vehicles which can operate above the earth’s 
Sensible atmosphere for longer periods of 
time and which are not earth-based. These 
Space vehicles include primarily manned 
and unmanned satellites, piloted, maneuver- 
able spacecraft, and eventually even an in- 
habited lunar base. 

_ Nobody at this time can present a fully 
ed chart of future space operations. 
There is too much still to be learned, and 
there are too many theories still to be tested 
submit a bill of particulars. But I do 
have several firm convictions regarding our 
development of spacepower. 
First of all I do not believe that machines 
a. controlled from earth, can establish 

Capability to dominate space, -I do believe 
that piloted vehicles are also essential to 
lusure that our space systems can respond 


— 
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flexibly and promptly to unforeseen changes. 
I also believe that on-the-spot exercise of 
human intelligence, judgment, and discrim- 
ination will be needed for effective control of 
space. 
Undoubtedly various types of earth-cir- 
cling .satellites will prove usefui, not only 
for military needs, but for peaceful pur- 
poses as well. I am sure the committee al- 
ready appreciates many of the valuable 
functions which such satellites can per- 
form. 


One of the most attractive features of an 


earth-circling satellite is the tremendous 
improvement in telescopic and photographic 
resolution which is possible because of the 
total absence of atmosphere. What may not 
be widely recognized is the degree of detail 
which could be distinguished from, say, & 
500-mile orbit. “With only a 40-inch diam- 
eter telescope, it is estimated that objects 
on the earth of a size less than 2 feet could 
be detected. ra 

If a 200-inch-diameter telescope, the size 
of the present Palomar refiecting mirror, 
were located in space at the “stationary or- 
bit” distance of roughly 22,000 miles, ob- 
jects on the earth approximately 17 feet in 
diameter could be viewed. I believe man 
will be an essential element for such an 
observation platform. Even the problem of 
deciding where to look is a formidable one, 
and if left to a mechanical device the 
chances. of profitable search and detailed 
scrutiny would be far less than if under the 
direct supervision of an intelligent operator 
who could immediately exercise the faculties 
of suspicion, comparison,.and reason. 

Such an orbiting reconnaissance platform 
might very well improve earth-based ICBM 
warning times by a factor of two. Enemy 
missiles as they rose above the atmosphere 
during launch could be detected clearly and 
warning transmitted to the free world in 
half the time of our best earth-based early 
warning systems. 

Another function which I believe only 
man can perform effectively, is that of in- 
terception and midspace rendezvous. At 
first, such missions probably would be for 
the purpose of refueling, thus permitting a 
manned, maneuvering space vehicle to re- 
ceive fuel from an uninhabited tanker satel- 
lite which might have been circling in orbit 
for months or years. If such refueling op- 
erations were not utilized, the size and 
costs of vehicles for true space exploration 
would be vastly greater, and our timetable 
for manned flight to the Moon or Mars and 
Venus would be extended greatly. 

Eventually, the capability to control 
space would be augmented by the ability of 
manned military spacecraft to make inter- 
ception or rendezvous in space. 

Various other types of unmanned earth- 
circling satellites will undoubtedly prove 
useful but a frequently overlooked require- 
ment, that of maintenance and resupply, 
will require the use of manned spacecraft. 
Malfunctions of automatic equipment do oc- 
cur. Periodic replenishment of parts and 
fuel will be desirable and preferable to the 
alternative, uneconomical use of “one-time 
disposable vehicles.” It is inconceivable to 
me that any method other than by manned 
maneuverable spacecraft could effectively 
perform this vital maintenance function. 

But man’s usefulness in space becomes 
most apparent when considered in relation 
to our only natural satellite, the moon. 

My conviction is that ultimately the es- 
tablishment of an inhabited lunar base will 
provide numerous advantages, both civilian 
and military. 

Materials synthesized from matter ob- 
tained from the moon itself could be used 
for construction, and the support of human 
life. Oxygen could be extracted from the 
ores of the moon, and even water could 
most probably be obtained from its minerals. 

As the Russians recognize and so stated in 
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their space movie Blazing Roads to the 
Stars, rocket fuels could be synthesized 
from lunar material. The cost is great, in 
both dollars and energy, to place any ma- 
terial at a location having only one-sixth 
earth’s gravity. Since the moon abounds 
in material, it is destined to become the 
launching site for further explorations of 
our solar system—and perhaps even the best 
supply base for lower orbit, earth-circling 
satellites. 

Lunar conditions would offer unparalleled 
advantages for astronomical observation. 
For example, today from the earth, using 
present telescopic and photographic equip- 
ment, it is possible to detect an object ap- 
proximately 1 mile in diameter, or not a 
great deal larger than the Pentagon, in- 
cluding its parking lots, for the Pentagon 
building alone is over one third mile in 
diameter. Even assuming no improvement, 
a lunar station having no better optical 
resolution would be very useful. World- 
wide weather surveillance needs resolutions 
of many miles—not feet—and would be un- 
disputed military advantage as well as 
peacefully benefitting mankind throughout 
the world. But the optical resolution would 
improve considerably once beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere. There would be a five- 
fold improvement in seeing, and thus the 
diameter of an object which could be de- 
tected on the earth’s surface from a lunar 
observatory would then be approximately 
one-fifth of a mile, or close to 1,000 feet. 
During the next 15 to 20 years, with the 
inevitable improvements in optics, photo- 
chemistry, and especially electronic ampli- 
fication of light, it would seem quite con- 
servative to expect great improvement over 
present day astronomical detection capabili- 
ties. Such improvement would then permit 
detection from the moon of objects on the 
earth of the order of less than 100 feet, or 
sufficient to distinguish individual aircraft 
or missiles. 

And last, as regards the moon, I personally 
believe it could, at some future date, be used 
as a secure base to deter aggression. Lunar 
launching sites, perhaps located on the far 
side of the moon, which could never be 
viewed directly from the earth, could launch 
missiles earthward. They could be guided 
accurately during flight and to impact, and 
thus might serve peaceful ends by deter- 
ring any would-be aggressor. 

But as regards the entire subject of space 
control, one thing is certain, the inevitable 
advancement of technology. As General 
Putt stated last week, we in the Air Force do 
not expect to marry present-day concepts 
and weapons to future space vehicles. We 
do not know what precise form these future 
weapons may take, but advances, in other 
branches of science, will surely keep pace 
with space technology and provide in the 
future defensive weapons of undreamed ef- 
fectiveness. 

Above all else, we must be bold and im- 
aginative about the future of astronautics. 
We cannot be inhibited by the lack of im- 
agination or our inability to foresee the exact 
application of each element of our national 
space program. We must support a broad 
program of basic and applied research. We 
cannot be overly fearful of failures, and thus 
attempt only the sure things which result 
only in a short-term gain. The cost of test- 
ing radical ideas and techniques to the point 
of determining their feasibility is small in- 
deed when compared to the price of step by 
step small gain advancements to existing 
equipment. : 

Simultaneously, we must not let our deter- 
rent power deteriorate by concentrating too 
great a proportion of our research and de- 
velopment efforts in astronautics. Because 
we are a peaceful Nation and will never 
strike except in defense of freedom, we must 
keep our present deterrent power strong and 
improve it simultaneously with our advance 
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into the space age. The cost will be high, 
but it is a price which we must accept if our 
way of life is to prevail. 

The Russians do not appear to doubt the 
desirability of obtaining Soviet, manned 
space capability, nor do they discredit the 
worth of manned exploration of the moon. 

My own views are that we can win the race 
to space if we so desire. And I feel we must 
win it so that all humanity can profit from 
these benefits which God has surely placed 
within the reach of man. 


“Medinat Yisrael”: The State of Israel, 
1947-58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the 10th anniversary of the de- 
claration of independence of the State 
of Israel was celebrated all over the 
world. Mr. AlS. Waxman, an influential 
and outstanding publisher in my district, 
has written an editorial which appeared 
in his newspapers. Because I feel it will 
be appreciated by my colleagues and 
others, I consider it a privilege to bring 
it thus to their notice: 

“MEDINAT YISRAEL”: THE STATE OF ISRAEL, 
1947-58 


Throughout the world Jews and non-Jews 
are observing the 10th anniversary of the 
State of Israel. The observance celebration 
began with sundown Wednesday, April 23, 
and is to last 1 full year. This is the 10th 
anniversary, proclaimed worldwide. 

To give the chronology of this valiant little 
nation would almost be impossible. Time, 
since it has been recorded, spoke of the 
Promised Land; the Bible devotes great space 
to the subject of Yisrael; post-World War I 
gave hopes that this would become a reality; 
post-World War II did likewise. 

It was on November 29, 1947, that the Uni- 
ted Nations General Assembly voted for the 
the partition of Palestine and the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State, an Arab State, and 
an International Zone of Jerusalem, joined 
by economic union. 

Bloodshed followed this announcement. 
Arabs drifted in and assassinated Jews. The 
member nations of the Arab League directed 
attacks on the Jewish population. 

So it went into 1948. A small handful of 
Jewish pioneers fighting for the existence 
of a land which they had sought for thou- 
sands of years. With rifle in one hand and 
spade in the other they began to till the soil 
and fight-their way to freedom. Thousands 
upon thousands of Arabs began to evacuate 
Palestine for the purpose of expediting the 
advance of the Arab Armies, to disrupt serv- 
ice and to demonstrate that Jews and Arabs 
could not live side by side. 

In April 1948 the United Nations Palestine 
Commission reported to the U. N. that it was 
unable to implement the 1947 resolution be- 
cause: “Powerful interests both in and out- 
side Palestine are defying the resolution of 
the General Assembly and are engaged in 
a deliberate effort to alter by force the set- 
tlement envisaged therein. Armed Arab 
bands from neighboring Arab States, together 
with local Arab forces, are defeating the 
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purpose of the resolution by acts of vio- 
Ience.” 

Shortly after this report was issued the 
British formally ended their mandate and 
completed the withdrawal of their forces 
from Palestine. This left the tiny Jewish 
State to fend for itself; and that it did. 

On May 14, 1948, the provisional state 
council proclaimed from Tel Aviv the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish State in Palestine, to 
be called Medinat Yisrael (the State of Is- 
rael). 

Three pledges were contained in the 
proclamation of independence. They were: 

“The State of Israel will be open to the 
immigration of Jews from all the countries 
of their dispersion, will promote the develop- 
ment of the country for the benefit of all its 
inhabitants, will be based on the principles 
of liberty, justice and peace, as conceived by 
the prophets of Israel, will uphold the full 
social and political equality of all its citi- 
zens, without distinction of religion, race, or 
sex; will guarantee freedom of religion, con- 
science, education, and culture; will safe- 
guard the holy places of all religions, and 
will loyally uphold the principles of the 
United Nations Charter.” 

2. The proclamation calls “upon the Arab 
inhabitants of, the State of Israel to pre- 
serve the ways of peace and play their part 
in the development of the state on the basis 
of full and equal citizenship and due repre- 
sentation in all its bodies and institutions— 
provincial and permanent.” 

3. The proclamation extends its “hand in 
peace and neighborliness to all the neigh- 
boring States and their peoples” and invites 
them “to cooperate with the independent 
Jewish nation for the common good of all.” 

On May 14, 1948, the Government of the 
United States was the first nation to give 
recognition to the State of Israel. 

The following day the regular armies of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria 
proclaimed their intention to the Security 
Council of the United Nations to launch an 
organized attack on Israel—and did so im- 
mediately. Simultaneously, the Arab League 
initiated a blockade against Israel, includ- 
ing @ ban on all trade with Israel, as well 
as a denial to it of the right to use the 
Suez Canal. 

Significantly enough, on that same day— 
May 15—Israel opened its doors to the sur- 
vivors of Hitlerism who were still in DP 
camps and elsewhere. Fulfillment of its 
pledge of free immigration to all Jews seek- 
ing it had begun. 

So began the lilfe of Israel. In the face 
of adversity, the people opened their doors 
and their hearts to fellow sufferers through- 
out the world. Despite the fact that war 
had been declared against them, that com- 
plete annihilation had been threatened; 
this band of pioneers thought first of giv- 
ing help to their fellow Jews. 

Ten years are long. Ten years are short. 
It all depends upon what happens during 
the decade. Israel’s “long” 10 years have 
been filled with constant threats, snipings, 
actual bitter warfare; Israel’s 10 “short” 
years have been those devoted to expansion, 
tilling the soil, building the land, growing 
with dignity to maturity. 

All of the help has not been within, 
Much ‘has come from other shores. Immi- 
gration of people has helped to build the na- 
tion; sale of bonds for Israel has helped 
meet financial needs; prayers and kind 
words from abroad have helped build Is- 
reel’s morale. 

Hardships pe Saget age 9 just lessened; 
freedom is more secure ever before, 
but still threatened; progress vier tie been tre- 
mendous, but not yet near fulfillment; dig- 
nity, and only dignity, started at the acme 
and has been retained there. 
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Resolution of the Independent 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ te 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com. 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter which I mae 
from Howard Bell, of the Inde 
Bankers Association, dated April 10, 1958, 
together with a copy of a resolution 
adopted at the 24th annual convention 
of that association in Dallas, Tex., on 
March 8, 1958: 

THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Sauk Centre, Minn., April 10, 1958, 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MULTER: The pro- 
posed Financial Institutions Act provides 
that the Comptroller of the Currency is to be 
a member of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Board of Directors. This pro- 
vision guarantees that national banks are 
represented on the Board, a privilege that is 
not granted to State banks. 

The attached resolution, adopted at the 
24th annual convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association in Dallas on March 8, 
calls your attention to this provision and 
suggests that the proposed Financial Institu- 
tions Act shall not provide mandatory rep- 
resentation of the Comptroller on the FDIC 
Board. 

Sincerely, 
Howakp BELL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Whereas the proposed Financial Institu- 
tions Act of 1957 provides mandatory repre- 
sentation for national banks by provision 
that the Comptroller of the Currency be 4 
member of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Board of Directors; and 

Whereas said bill fails to give equal manda- 
tory representation for State-chartered banks 
on said Board of Directors; and 

Whereas equal representation and recognl- 
tion of State and National banks will pre- 
serve and strengthen our dual banking sys- 
tem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Independent Bankers 
Association, in convention assembled, fe- 
quests that the proposed Financial Institu- 
tions Act shall not provide that the 
troller of the Curtency be a member of 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Board 
of Directors. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso 
lution be forwarded to each member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee in the 
United States Senate and the United States 
House of Representatives. — a 
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